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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 8.4% CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TueEspAY, JUNE 12, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Vernon May, First Baptist 
Church, Tylertown, Miss., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, Thou who 
hast made us for Thyself, as we come to 
Thee this day, we feel a deep sense of 
our need. We need Thee to help us be- 
come what You would have us be. May 
we find our example in Him who said, 
“I am come not to be ministered unto 
but to minister and to give My life a 
ransom for all. Pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you. 
Be not afraid, little flock, for it is the 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.” 

Help us, our Father, to recognize our 
individual responsibility in hastening the 
day when the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and His Christ and He shall reign for- 
ever and ever. 

Bless, we pray, the labors of these Thy 
servants to the end that justice and 
righteousness will prevail throughout the 
earth. In the name of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills, joint resolutions and a con- 
current resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 692. An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to provide for the use in 
first- and second-class post offices of a spe- 
cial canceling stamp or postmarking die 
bearing the words Pray for peace“; 

H.R. 1402. An act for the relief of Santiago 
Gonzalez Trigo; 

H. R. 1484. An act for the relief of Gar- 
rett Norman Soulen and Michael Harvey 
Soulen; 

H. R. 2045. An act for the relief of Joe 
Bargas; 

H. R. 3744. An act to amend an act of July 
1, 1947, to grant military leave of absence 
with pay to substitute employees in the 
postal field service; 

H. R. 4873. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. Mortimer T. Clement, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, retired; 

H. R. 5079. An act for the relief of Tom 
Wong (Foo Tai Nam); 

H. R.7702. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth ShenekJi; 

H.R.7913. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to effect the ex- 
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change of properties between the United 
States and the city of Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 

H. R. 8709. An act to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 
177), as amended; 

H. R.9475. An act to amend the tobacco- 
marketing-quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 

H. R. 9838. An act to authorize transfer of 
officers of the Nurse Corps of the Regular 
Navy and Naval Reserve to the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps of the Navy, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. J. Res. 565. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 581. Joint resolution to waive 
certain subsections of section 212 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act in 
behalf of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 590. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act in be- 
half of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 607. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the disposal of the Government-owned 
tin smelter at Texas City, Tex., and for other 
purposes; and 

H. Con. Res. 247. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the return of enrolled bill H. R. 
1913. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 909. An act for the relief of Charles 
O. Ferry and other employees of the Alaska 
Railroad Commission; 

H. R. 2452. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands by the United States 
to the State of Wisconsin; 

H. R. 5590. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery of 
the cause and means of transmission of yel- 
low fever,” approved February 28, 1929, by in- 
cluding therein the name of Gustaf E. Lam- 
bert; 

H. R. 7641. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to cooperate with Fed- 
eral agencies in the prevention of waterfowl 
depredations, and for such other purposes; 

H. R.9824. An act to establish an educa- 
tional assistance program for children of 
servicemen who die as a result of a disability 
or disease incurred in line of duty during 
World War II or the Korean conflict; 

H. J. Res. 472. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 533. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 534. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 535. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 553. Joint resolution waiving cer- 
tain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 554. Joint resolutions for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 


H. J. Res. 555. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res, 566. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


S. 40. An act for the relief of Mrs. William 
A. Curran; 

S. 911. An act for the relief of Eftalia G. 
Stathis and Ariadni Vassiliki G. Stathis; 

S. 1104. An act for the relief of Zoltan 
Klar and his wife, Vilma Hartmann Klar, 
and their minor son, Tibor Klar; 

S. 1324. An act for the relief of Salvatore 
di Morello; 

S. 1627. An act for the relief of Alexander 
Orlov and his wife, Maria Orlov; 

S. 1869. An act for the relief of George 
Papoulias and Irene Papoulias (nee Birbilis) ; 

S. 1898. An act for the relief of Harold D. 
Robinson; 

S. 1921. An act for the relief of ena Issar- 
escu and her children, Maria Ileana Habs- 
burg-Lothringen and Alexandra Habsburg- 
Lothringen; 

S. 2069. An act for the relief of Hsu Jen- 
Yuan, also known as Joseph Jen-Yuan Hsu; 

S. 2229. An act for the relief of Nina 
Greenberg; 

S. 2294. An act for the relief of Oscar Ber- 
egi and Margareth Leiss von Laimburg; 

S. 2342. An act for the relief of Yvonne 
Rohran (Tung) Feng; 

S. 2530. An act to repeal the authority of 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation to 
issue bonds, and for other purposes; 

S. 2585. An act to authorize an exchange 
of land at the Agricultural Research Center; 

S. 2586. An act for the relief of Annie Feig 
Hildebrand; 

S. 2793. An act for the relief of Waclaw 
Tadeusz Nowosielski; 

S. 2800. An act for the relief of David 
Chih-Wei Kwok; 

8. 2895. An act for the relief of Harriet 
E. Van Tassel; 

S. 2827. An act for the relief of Hazel Eliza- 
beth Scott; 

S. 2842. An act for the relief of Toini Mar- 
gareta Heino; 

S. 2864. An act for the relief of Waltraud 
Grete Schramm; 

S. 2943. An act for the relief of Moses 
Rakocinski (Rakoczynski); 

S. 2954. An act for the relief of Christina 
Arutjuenjan; 

S.2959. An act for the relief of Edith 
Johanna Augusta Kienest; 

S. 2999. An act for the relief of Modesto 
Padilla-Ceja and his wife, Maria Toscano- 
Padilla; 

S. 3000. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Zammuto; 

S. 3009. An act for the relief of Kiyoshi 
Kinoshita; 

S. 3024. An act for the relief of Donald 
Shang-Peh Kao; 
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S. 3032. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Middle Atlantic 
Interstate Forest Fire Protection Compact. 

5.3100. An act for the relief of Marianne 
Eder Dunbar; 

5.3120. An act to amend the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended; 

S. 3145. An act to require the Bureau of 
the Census to develop farm income data by 
economic class of farm; 

S. 3208. An act for the relief of Moses 
Rosenberg; 

8.3212. An act for the relief of Sita Kop- 
paka Rao and Vijayaalakshmi Koppaka Rao. 

S. 3235. An act for the relief of Cleopatra 
Vasiliades; 

S. 3314. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to pay the expenses of an 
Advisory Committee on Soil and Water Con- 
servation; 

S. 3344. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey to the Territory of 
Alaska certain lands in the city of Sitka, 
known as Baranof Castle site; 

S. 3402. An act for the relief of Roberto C. 
Bargas and Rosenda C. Bargas; 

S. 3430. An act to amend title III of the 
Public Health Service Act, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 3527. An act authorizing the State high- 
way commission of the State of Maine to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge between Lubec, Maine, and 
Campobello Island, New Brunswick, Canada. 

S. 3559. An act to amend the act of August 
31, 1954, as amended, so as to extend the 
availability of emergency credit to farmers 
and stockmen; 

S. 3579. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
M. A. de Cuevas Faure; 

S. 3581. An act to increase the retired pay 
of certain members of the former Lighthouse 
Service; 

S. 3620. An act to encourage expansion of 
teaching and research in the education of 
mentally retarded children through grants 
to institutions of higher learning and to 
State educational agencies; 

S. 3681. An act to modify certain restric- 
tions with respect to holding more than one 
office under the United States; 

S. 3698. An act to amend the act of June 
4, 1920, as amended, providing for allotment 
of lands of the Crow Tribe, and for other 


purposes; 

S. 3723. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey certain land in the 
county of Alameda, Calif., and to accept 
other land in exchange therefor; 

8. 3778. An act to amend the act for the 
protection of walruses; 

S. 3907. An act to amend section 345 of the 
Public Health Service Act; 

S. 3958. An act to improve the health of 
the people by assisting in increasing the 
number of adequately trained professional 
and practical nurses and professional public- 
health personnel, assisting in the develop- 
ment of improved methods of care and treat- 
ment in the field of mental health, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution to authorize 
an appropriation to provide for certain costs 
of United States participation in the Inter- 
national Bureau for the Publication of Cus- 
toms Tariffs. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10721) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and for other purposes.” 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 19 to the foregoing bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer had appointed the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, Mr. MCCLELLAN, as 
a member of the Joint Committee on Im- 
migration and Nationality Policy in lieu 
of the Senator from West Virginia, Mr. 
Kilgore, deceased. 


INCOME-TAX DEDUCTION FOR 
EMPLOYEES’ PENSIONS 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, in his 
third semiannual report, the Small Busi- 
ness Administrator said among other 
things at page 27: 


Another possible revision which is worth 
study concerns section 401 (formerly sec, 
165) of the Internal Revenue Code. This 
section grants tax benefits to approved pen- 
sion plans for employees, including execu- 
tives, of corporations. There is no similar 
provision available for owners of approxi- 
mately 3½ million small-business concerns 
which are not incorporated. Employees, in- 
cluding corporation executives, who partici- 
pate in these plans do not have to include 
their employers’ contribution in their indi- 
vidual gross income until pensions are 
received. 

The serious problem of the owners of small 
businesses is not only their difficulty in pro- 
viding adequately for their old age and their 
retirement, but also their difficulty in com- 
peting with large corporations. A young man 
may be more attracted by the greater secu- 
rity afforded by a large corporation through 
its pension plan than by the opportunity 
which he may have to become an owner or & 
partner in a small business. 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, complete 
elimination of destructive screw-worm 
fiy from a tropical island, promising new 
techniques for irradiating deep-seated 
brain tumors, development of better 
meat and milk producing cattle resistant 
to high climatic temperatures, tech- 
niques for planting and harvesting fish 
from presently nonproductive fresh wa- 
ter lakes, new understanding of anemia, 
and extended storage life of uncooked 
poultry, were revealed during a progress 
report last week by scientists using ra- 
dioisotopes. These were the highlights 
developed at a week-long series of hear- 
ings of the Research and Development 
Subcommittee of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman, 
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During last week’s hearings outstand- 
ing scientists reported on their work in 
the fields of medicine, biology, agricul- 
ture, and food sterilization in which 
radioactive isotopes, the byproduct of 
our atomic energy program, are playing 
a key role. 

It is a tremendously gratifying experi- 
ence to listen to these men describe their 
work, the implication of their finding 
and to perceive their dedicated determi- 
nation to put the atom to use in treat- 
ing mankind’s illnesses and to develop 
new means to protect his health. So 
accustomed have we in Congress and 
the public at large become to hearing 
about the enormity of the atom's de- 
structive power, it is refreshing indeed to 
hear firsthand from these capable and 
devoted servants of mankind of the work 
going on in their little advertised labora- 
tories. 

All of this work is being carried on 
under contract with the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the benefits of the 
scientific discoveries being made are 
just beginning to come out of the labor- 
atories at an increasing rate. 

For example, it was reported that a 
road map has been drawn of the cycle 
by which plants convert sunlight and 
carbon dioxide into the various consti- 
tuents of green plant life such as sugar. 
With this clearer understanding of the 
process scientists have actually been 
able by the use of certain chemicals to 
almost treble the amount of sugar pro- 
duced by a certain form of plant. From 
this, for example, it is apparent that 
great strides have been made in unlock- 
ing the secret of how nature produces 
chlorophyl. 

The infestation of parts of Florida 
by the screw-worm fly is causing an es- 
timated loss of $10 million worth of live- 
stock a year. The application of the 
techniques used in the eradication of 
this pest from a badly infested island if 
they can be successfully applied on the 
mainland will offset the cost of doing 
it, and prevent the spread of this highly 
destructive insect. 

The full transcript of last week’s hear- 
ing will be made available to the public 
in the very near future and it is my hope 
that through the wide dissemination of 
this committee print people everywhere 
will become more aware of the great and 
invaluable contribution to mankind be- 
ing made by the peaceful applications 
of atomic energy. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1957 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 10003) making 
appropriations for the governmeni of the 
District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 3, 1957, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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FLAG DAY EXERCISES 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the Flag Day ceremonies that will be 
held here in the well of the House on 
Thursday, June 14, in commemoration of 
Flag Day and the second anniversary of 
the inclusion of the words “Under God” 
in the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
We promise you an excellent program. 

The House will recess for the presenta- 
tion of an interservice choral group, an 
honor guard, and the colors. It is hoped 
that a full membership will be in attend- 
ance on Flag Day. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker. 
there is talk in the air that we shall ad- 
journ in mid-July. I think it is only 
fair that I should inform the House that 
I shall not vote to adjourn until the civil 
rights bill, now bottled up in the Rules 
Committee, is brought to the floor of the 
House. Furthermore, I shall demand a 
record roll-call on adjournment so that 
every Member of the House is put on 
record. Whatever the platform planks 
of the two great political parties may 
say about civil rights, it will be all hog- 
wash if from both sides of the aisle of 
this House enough signatures cannot be 
obtained to the discharge petition to 
bring the issue squarely out in the open 
while the 84th Congress is in session. 

Who is holding back? Now is the time 
for square talking and above-the-board 
dealing. I am informed that all the 
Democratic Members from Illinois have 
signed the discharge petition. Let some- 
one speak with authority for the Repub- 
lican Members from Illinois. Let others 
speak with authority for the State dele- 
gations, both Democratic and Repub- 
lican, of the other States. This is a 
moral, not a partisan, issue. It would be 
violative of every tradition of this body 
and indeed of the very spirit of legisla- 
tive representation if we should fold up 
shop and return home before we have 
faced on this floor the greatest moral 
issue of our generation. 


SECRETARY OF STATE DULLES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Dulles again exemplified his talent for 
improvident statements. He shocked 
neutral nations like India, Ireland, Swe- 
den, and Indonesia by calling neutrality 
obsolete and immoral. 

Now all the good President Sukarno’s 
visit did was thus dissipated. 

Nehru is due July 7 to visit with the 
President. I suggest Nehru’s visit be 
postponed. The President probably 
could not see him then, and Nehru should 
not be compelled to take a poor substi- 
tute and thus confront Mr. Dulles who 
labels Nehru’s India as immoral. His 
visit would be abortive at its threshold. 

As a friend of India, I say, “Come later, 
Mr. Nehru, if you cannot see the Presi- 
dent. Postpone your visit.” 

The strange part of the situation is 
that Mr. Dulles had cleared his speech at 
the White House, despite its inconsist- 
ency with the President’s views at his 
last press conference that he saw no real 
harm in neutrality. 

Apparently the right hand does not 
know what the left hand is doing. 

The President discards the unfair the- 
ory that if one is not with us he is 
against us. 

Dulles still adheres to this unrealistic 
if not dangerous notion. 

I include in the Record a statement 
by Walter Lippmann which appears in 
today’s Post and Times Herald. 


SAFE DRIVING 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks and to include 
an article from the Lowell Sun. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the award winners of Chrys- 
ler’s four-star driver awards for safe 
taxicab driving were given a trip to 
Washington yesterday. The safety 
awards are made to the most outstand- 
ue taxicab drivers in the entire coun- 

ry. 

The Chrysler four-star driver award 
was given to John L. Michael for safety, 
courtesy, citizenship, and service. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish every school in 
the Nation could hear the story of a man 
named John L. Michael, from Lowell, 
Mass., in my own district, who has 
driven an automobile for 41 years and 
never has had a chargeable action 
against him in all that time. Mr. 
Michael is 57 years old, and 23 years he 
has spent driving a taxicab. Much of 
that time has been with the Diamond 
Yellow Cab Taxi Service at Lowell. He 
is known also for his extreme courtesy 
and efficiency. Lowell is very proud of 
him 


I wish that every child in every school 
in the country could be told this story, 
and that the story could be printed and 
placed in every school. 

Only 2 days ago the son of one of our 
most valued employees was critically in- 
jured by a teen-age driver who was driv- 
ing at 80 miles an hour. If the children 
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could be told the story about John 
Michael—this outstanding taxicab driv- 
er—they might be careful and would 
want to live up to his record. 

It is only thoughtlessness that makes 
them reckless drivers, They do not mean 
to hurt and kill. 


DOING BUSINESS WITH 
COMMUNISTS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it must be obvious to the American 
people, and I think to the free world 
generally, that you cannot do business 
with Communists unless you do it on 
their terms. It comes with a good deal 
of surprise to find out that neutralism 
in Europe is on the march. It is on the 
march in Asia and also in our own coun- 
try we find that there are those in official 
positions who today feel that they can 
do business with the Communists. 

Mr. Speaker, we are on notice in that 
respect, however. It was in 1920 when 
the Secretary of State for President Wil- 
son, Mr. Colby, put it in black and white 
with respect to the broken promises of 
Russia. 

He stated: 

The existing regime in Russia is based upon 
the negation of every principle of honor and 
good faith. The responsible leaders of the 
regime have frequently and openly boasted 
that they are willing to sign agreements and 
undertakings with foreign powers while not 
having the slightest intention of observing 
such undertakings or carrying out such 
agreements. 


See note for further quotation. 
Mr. Speaker, I submit that policy has 
not changed even to this day. 


WHY IS AMERICA DISLIKED? 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
placing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article by M. Raymond Cartier which 
is, literally translated, entitled “Why 
Americans Are Detested in the Entire 
World.” I trust that the Members of 
this House will read the article with care, 
as it has many very useful suggestions. 
It also brings to mind the truth of that 
great and old adage, “Lord, leave me to 
my enemies but defend me from my 
friends.” I understand on good author- 
ity that M. Cartier claims to be a great 
friend as well as an understanding one 
of the United States. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the Subcommittee on Territories of the 
House Interior Committee may meet this 
afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPLEMENTING FEDERAL 
RECLAMATION LAWS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
5881) to supplement the Federal recla- 
mation laws by providing for Federal 
cooperation in non-Federal projects and 
for participation by non-Federal agen- 
cies in Federal projects, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 66] 

Andersen, Fulton Mailliard 

H. Carl Gamble Merrow 
Anf uso Garmatz Miller, Calif. 
Ashmore George Morrison 
Barden Gray Nelson 
Bell Hale O Hara, Minn. 
Boland Halleck Phillips 
Bolton, Hays, Ohio Powell 

Oliver P. Healey Prouty 
Byrne, Pa Hoffman, Ill. Reed, N. Y. 
Cannon Hoffman, Mich. Rhodes, Ariz. 
C l; Richards 
Christopher Hope Rivers 
Chudofft Horan Shelley 
Cooley Hyde isk 
Coudert Jackson Thompson, La. 
Curtis, Mass. Jensen Thornberry 
Dawson, II. Kee Tumulty 
Diggs Kelley, Pa. Velde 
Donovan King, Wickersham 
Dorn, S. C. Lane Williams, N. J. 
Dowdy McConnell Willis 
Eberharter McDowell Wilson, Calif, 
Fjare McIntire Zelenko 
Flood McMillan 
Fogarty Machrowitz 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
sixty Members are present, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SUPPLEMENTING FEDERAL 
RECLAMATION LAWS 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 2200) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5881) to supplement the Federal reclamation 
laws by providing for Federal cooperation 
in non-Federal projects and for participa- 
tion by non-Federal agencies in Federal 
projects, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 


That the House recede from its disagree- 


ment to the amendments of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“That the purpose of this Act is to encour- 
age State and local participation in the de- 
velopment of projects under the Federal rec- 
lamation laws and to provide for Federal as- 
sistance in the development of similar proj- 
ects in the seventeen western reclamation 
States by non-Federal organizations. 

“Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

“(a) The term ‘construction’ shall include 
rehabilitation and betterment. 

“(b) The term ‘Federal reclamation laws’ 
shall mean the Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 
388), and Acts amendatory thereof or sup- 
plementary thereto. 

“(c) The term ‘organization’ shall mean 
a State or a department, agency, or political 
subdivision thereof or a conservancy dis- 
trict, irrigation district, water users’ asso- 
ciation, an agency created by interstate com- 
pact, or similar organization which has ca- 
pacity to contract with the United States 
under the Federal reclamation laws. 

„d) The term ‘project’ shall mean (i) 
any complete irrigation undertaking, includ- 
ing incidental features thereof, or distinct 
unit of such an undertaking or a rehabilita- 
tion and betterment program for an existing 
irrigation project, authorized to be con- 
structed pursuant to the Federal reclamation 
laws and (ii) any similar undertaking pro- 
posed to be constructed by an organization. 
The term ‘project’ shall not include any such 
undertaking, unit, or program the cost of 
which exceeds $5,000,000: Provided, That any 
project, the estimated cost of which is more 
than $5,000,000 but less than $10,000,000, may 
qualify under this Act if the applicant or- 
ganization is ready, able, and willing to 
finance otherwise than by loan or grant 
under this Act all costs in excess of the 
amount of the loan or grant which would be 
made under this Act if the estimated con- 
struction cost were $5,000,000: Provided fur- 
ther, That nothing contained in this defini- 
tion shall preclude the making of a grant not 
in excess of $5,000,000 in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 4 and 5 of this Act, to 
organizations whose proposed projects qual- 
ify for the same but which are not applicants 
for a loan under this Act: And provided fur- 
ther, That nothing contained in this Act 
shall preclude the making of more than one 
loan or grant, or combined loan and grant, 
to an organization so long as no two such 
loans or grants, or combinations thereof, are 
for the same project, as herein defined. 

“(e) The term ‘Secretary’ shall mean the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

“Sec. 3. Any organization desiring to avail 
itself of the benefits provided in this Act 
shall submit a proposal therefor to the Sec- 
retary in such form and manner as he shall 
prescribe. Each such proposal shall be ac- 
companied by a payment of $1,000 to defray, 
in part, the cost of examining the proposal. 

“Sec. 4. (a) Any proposal with respect to 
the construction of a project which has not 
theretofore been authorized for construction 
under the Federal reclamation laws shall set 
forth, among other things, a plan and esti- 
mated cost in detail comparable to those in- 
cluded in preauthorization reports required 
for a Federal reclamation project; shall have 
been submitted for review by the States of 
the drainage basin in which the project is 
located in like manner as provided in sub- 
section (c), section 1 of the Act of Decem- 
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ber 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), except that the 
review may be limited to the State or States 
in which the project is located if the pro- 
posal is one solely for rehabilitation and bet- 
terment of an existing project; and shall in- 
clude a proposed allocation of capital costs to 
functions such that costs for facilities used 
for a single purpose shall be allocated to that 
purpose and costs for facilities used for more 
than one purpose shall be so allocated among 
the purposes served that each purpose will 
share equitably in the costs of such joint 
facilities. 

“(b) Every such proposal shall include a 
showing that the organization already holds 
or can acquire all lands and interests in land 
(except public and other lands and interests 
in land owned by the United States which are 
within the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Secretary and subject to disposition by him) 
and rights, pursuant to applicable State law, 
to the use of water necessary for the success- 
ful construction, operation, and maintenance 
of the project and that it is ready, able, and 
willing to finance otherwise than by loan and 
grant under this Act such portion of the cost 
of construction (which portion shall include 
all costs of acquiring lands, interests in land, 
and rights to the use of water) as the Secre- 
tary shall have advised is proper in the cir- 
cumstances: Provided, That the contribution 
of any applicant organization shall not be re- 
quired to be in excess of 25 per centum of the 
costs of the project which, if it were being 
constructed as a Federal reclamation project, 
would be properly allocable to reimbursable 
functions under general provisions of law 
applicable to such projects. 

“(c) If the project is found by the Secre- 
tary and the Governor of the State in which 
it is located (or an appropriate State agency 
designated by him) to be financially feasible 
and upon determination by the Secretary 
that the requested project constitutes a rea- 
sonable risk under the provisions of this Act, 
the Secretary is hereby authorized to nego- 
tiate a contract with the applicant organiza- 
tion as provided in section 5; but no such 
contract shall be executed by the Secretary 
prior to sixty calendar days (which sixty days, 
however, shall not include days on which 
either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate is not in session because of an ad- 
journment of more than three days to a day 
certain) from the date on which the project 
proposal has been submitted to both branches 
of the Congress for consideration by the ap- 
propriate committees thereof, and then only 
if neither such committee, by committee res- 
olution and notification in writing to the 
Secretary, disapproves the project proposal 
within such period: Provided, That if both 
such committees, in the same manner and 
prior to the expiration of such period, ap- 
prove the project proposal, then the Secre- 
tary may proceed to execute the contract: 
Provided further, That in the event either 
committee disapproves the project proposal, 
the Secretary shall not proceed further unless 
the Congress has approved the same. The 
Secretary at the time of submitting the proj- 
ect proposal to Congress or at the time of his 
determination that the requested project 
constitutes a reasonable risk under the pro- 
visions of this Act, may reserve from use or 
disposition inimical to the project any lands 
and interests in land owned by the United 
States which are within his administrative 
jurisdiction and subject to the disposition by 
him and which are required for use by the 

ject. Any such reservation shall expire at 
the end of two years unless the repayment 
eontract provided for in section 5 of this Act 
shall have been executed. 

„d) The Secretary shall give due con- 
sideration to financial feasibility, emergency, 
or urgent need for the project, whether the 
proposal involves furnishing supplemental 
irrigation water for an existing irrigation 
project, whether the proposal involves re- 
habilitation of existing irrigation project 
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works, and whether the proposed project 
is primarily for irrigation. All project 
works and facilities constructed under this 
Act shall remain under the jurisdiction and 
control of the local contracting organiza- 
tion subject to the terms of the repayment 
contract. 

“Sec. 5. Any contract authorized to be 
negotiated under the provisions of subsec- 
tion (c) of section 4 of this Act shall set 
out, among other things— 

“(a) the maximum amount of any loan 
to be made to the organization and the time 
and method of making the same available to 
the organization. Said loan shall not exceed 
that portion of the estimated cost of con- 
structing the project which, if it were being 
constructed as a Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, would be properly allocable to reim- 
bursable functions under general provisions 
of law applicable to such projects; 

“(b) the maximum amount of any grant to 
be accorded the organization and the time 
and method of paying the same to the or- 
ganization. Said grant shall not exceed that 
portion of the estimated cost of constructing 
the project which, if it were being con- 
structed as a Federal reclamation project, 
would be properly allocable to nonreimburs- 
able functions under general provisions of 
law applicable to such projects; 

„(e) a plan of repayment by the organi- 
zation of (1) the sums lent to it in not more 
than fifty years from the date when the 
principal benefits of the project first be- 
come available; (2) interest, as determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, by esti- 
mating the average annual yield to maturity, 
on the basis of daily closing market bid 
quotations or prices during the month of 
May preceding the fiscal year in which the 
loan is made, on all outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States having a 
maturity date of fifteen or more years from 
the first day of such month of May, and 
by adjusting such estimated average annual 
yield to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per 
centum at the beginning of the fiscal year 
preceding the date on which the contract 
is executed, on that pro rata share of the 
loan which is attributable to furnishing 
irrigation benefits in each particular year to 
land held in private ownership by any one 
owner in excess of one hundred and sixty 
irrigable acres; and (3) in the case of any 
project involving an allocation to domestic, 
industrial, or municipal water supply, or 
commercial power produced as an element 
‘of the project and incidental to its full de- 
velopment, interest on the unamortized bal- 
ance of an appropriate portion of the loan 
at a rate as determined in (2) above; 

“(d) provision for operation of the proj- 
ect, if a grant predicated upon its per- 
formance of nonreimbursable functions is 
made in accordance with regulations with 
respect thereto prescribed by the head of the 
Federal department or agency primarily con- 
cerned with those functions and, in the 
event of noncompliance with such regula- 
tions, for operation by the United States or 
for repayment to the United States of the 
amount of any such grant; 

“(e) such provisions as the Secretary shall 
deem necessary or proper to provide assur- 
ance of and security for prompt repayment 
of the loan and interest as aforesaid. The 
liability of the United States under any con- 
tract entered into pursuant to this Act shall 
be contingent upon the availability of ap- 
propriations to carry out the same, and every 
such contract shall so recite; and 

„() provisions conforming to the prefer- 
ence requirements contained in the proviso 
to section 9 (c) of the Act of August 4, 1939 
(53 Stat. 1193), if the project produces elec- 
tric power for sale. 

“Sec. 6. Any proposal with respect to the 
construction of a project which has thereto- 
fore been authorized for construction under 
the Federal reclamation laws shall be made 
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in like manner as a proposal under section 4 
of this Act, but the Secretary may waive such 
requirements of subsections (a) and (b) of 
that section as he finds to be duplicative of, 
or rendered unnecessary or impossible by, 
action already taken by the United States. 
Upon approval of any such proposal by the 
Secretary he may negotiate and execute a 
contract which conforms, as nearly as may 
be, to the provisions of section 5 of this Act. 

“Sec. 7. Upon request of an organization 
which has made or intends to make a pro- 
posal under this Act, the head of any Federal 
department or agency may make available to 
the organization any existing engineering, 
economic, or hydrologic information and 
printed material that it may have and that 
will be useful in connection with the plan- 
ning, design, construction, or operation and 
maintenance of the project concerned. The 
reasonable cost of any plans, specifications, 
and other unpublished material furnished 
by the Secretary pursuant to this section and 
the cost of making and administering any 
loan under this Act shall, to the extent that 
they would not be nonreimbursable in the 
case of a project constructed under the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws, be treated as a loan 
and covered in the provisions of the contract 
entered into under section 5 of this Act un- 
less they are otherwise paid for by the or- 
ganization. 

“Sec. 8. The planning and construction 
of projects undertaken pursuant to this Act 
shall be subject to all procedural require- 
ments and other provisions of the Act of 
August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080). 

“Sec. 9. The Secretary is authorized to 
perform any and all acts and to make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary or 
eee in carrying out the provisions of this 

ct. 

“Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, such sums as may be nec- 
essary, but not to exceed $100,000,000 to 
carry out the provisions of this Act: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary shall advise the 
Congress promptly on the receipt of each 
proposal referred to in section 3, and no 
contract shall become effective until ap- 
propriated funds are available to initiate 
the specific proposal covered by each con- 
tract. All such appropriations shall remain 
available until expended and shall, insofar 
as they are used to finance loans made under 
this Act, be reimbursable in the manner 
hereinabove provided. 

“Sec. 11. This Act shall be a supplement 
to the Federal reclamation laws and may 
be cited as the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956. 

“Sec. 12. If any provision of this Act or the 
application of such provision to any person, 
organization, or circumstance shall be held 
invalid, the remainder of the Act and the 
application of such provision to persons, 
organizations, or circumstances other than 
those as to which it is held invalid shall 
not be affected thereby.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

CLAIR ENGLE, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
A. L. MILLER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

ALAN BIBLE, 

ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 

FRANK A. BARRETT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on amendments of the 
Senate to the bill H. R. 5881, providing for 
Federal cooperation in non-Federal projects 
and for participation by non-Federal agen- 
cies in Federal projects, submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect 
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of the action agreed upon and recommended 
in the accompanying conference report. 

The major change to the House-passed 
bill which was agreed to and adopted by the 
conference committee was the restriction 
of the legislation to the 17 western reclama- 
tion States. The bill as it passed the House 
was applicable to all 48 States and the Ter- 
ritories of Alaska and Hawaii. There is a 
need for the type of program that this legis- 
lation authorizes in the East and South as 
well as the West and this accounts for the 
wide support for nationwide coverage at 
the time the legislation was considered and 
passed in the House in May 1955. However, 
since that time the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior and the Bureau of the 
Budget have recommended that the type of 
program authorized by this legislation be 
made available to the nonreclamation 
States by amendment to the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act (Public 
Law 566, 83d Cong.). In response to re- 
quests from Senator Anderson, chairman 
of the conference committee, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Peterson advised the 
committee that— 

“The Department of Agriculture believes 
that the purposes sought by title II of H. R. 
5881 can most successfully be accomplished 
by amendment to Public Law 566, 83d Con- 
gress, which will, if enacted, permit the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to perform as an in- 
tegral part of the agricultural services the 
purposes provided for in title II of H. R. 
5881.“ 


Bureau of the Budget Director Hughes ad- 
vised the committee that 

“The Bureau also recommends that the 
Congress defer action on title II of the bill 
at this time, and that legislative authority 
to extend Federal assistance for irrigation 
developments in the 31 Eastern States be 
enacted separately from H. R. 5881. The 
Secretary of Agriculture will recommend to 
the Congress the extent to which such Fed- 
eral assistance is required, and the terms 
and conditions under which it should be 
extended.” 

And Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Aandahl advised that 

“Consideration of the differences between 
the two versions and of the problems in- 
volved in integrating operations under either 
of them with operations under the Water 
Facilities Act and the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act leads us to join 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in recommending that 
coverage of the Eastern States in H. R. 5881 
be deleted.” 

The Department of Agriculture is ap- 
parently disturbed over the prospect of ad- 
ministering two similar programs under sep- 
arate legislation. 

In addition to these expressions from the 
administration, another action—even more 
important to the conference committee's 
consideration—has taken place. Recently, 
the House passed H. R. 8750, which would 
amend the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, and this legislation is pres- 
ently pending in the Senate. Enactment of 
H. R. 8750 or similar legislation would give 
the nonreclamation areas of the Nation a 
program similar to that provided by H. R. 
5881 but without the problems inherent in 
attempting to administer basic reclamation 
legislation in nonreclamation States. 

Under these circumstances, the conference 
committee considered it appropriate that 
the “small projects” local participation pro- 
gram provided under H. R. 5881 should be 
limited to the reclamation States. 

Another significant change to the House- 
passed bill adopted by the conference com- 
mittee relates to the authorization proce- 
dure. The bill as it passed the House would 
have required the Secretary to submit proj- 
ect proposals which he approved to both 
branches of the Congress and to not execute 
a contract covering any proposal prior to 
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60 days following such submission. This 
procedure would permit the review of the 
proposals by the Congress but it would not 
provide for approval or disapproval of such 
proposals. The conference committee re- 
‘tained this provision but extended it to pro- 
vide for approval or disapproval by the ap- 
“propriate House and Senate committees 
-within the 60-day period. If either commit- 
tee should disapprove a project proposal, 
approval by the Congress would be required 
before the Secretary could execute the con- 
tract. 

With respect to the requirement that the 
applicant organization finance a portion of 
the project cost, the conference committee 
adopted, with some modification, the provi- 
sion in the Senate-passed bill that the or- 
ganization not be required to contribute in 
excess of 25 percent of the reimbursable 
costs, 

The conference committee also adopted 
one other provision in the Senate-passed 
bill which requires that, where a project 
produces electric power or energy for sale, 
the contract for such project include provi- 
sions conforming to the power preference 
provisions of reclamation law. Because of 
the limitation in the size of the projects, 
and the treatment of power in the legisla- 
tion as an incidental purpose, it is not ex- 
pected that this “small projects” program 
will result in any appreciable power pro- 
duction for disposal by the organizations. 
The nizations themselves are prefer- 
ence customers under the law. 

In all other major respects, the conference 
committee agreed to and adopted language 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PRES- 
TON). The gentleman from California 
[Mr. ENGLE] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the conference re- 
port on the small-projects bill which 
passed the House on May 28, I believe, 
of last year. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
Federal assistance to local irrigation 
districts, water districts, and other pub- 
lic agencies in the construction of small 
projects. 

The effect of the bill would be to per- 
mit the local agencies to build the small 
projects themselves rather than the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, using the same 
funds the Bureau could use for that pur- 
pose; but, in my opinion, less of those 
funds, because local agencies can build 
small projects more cheaply. 

This legislation has twice passed the 
House of Representatives, having passed 
the House in the preceding Congress 
under the authorship of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Nebraska, the 
then chairman of the House Committee 
on Interior, Dr. MILLER, where it failed of 
passage in the Senate in the last few 
days. 

it again passed the House by a sub- 
stantial vote in the spring of last year. 
When the bill was reported from our 
committee it applied the provisions for 
the benefit of small projects to all of 
the 48 States and was amended in the 
House to provide that with reference to 
those States, outside of the 17 Western 
reclamation States—that is, the 31 
Southern and Eastern States—the act 
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should be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture rather than the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The bill went over to the other side 
and the Senate struck out all of the 
provisions of the House bill and sub- 
stituted a bill of its own containing two 
titles. The first title applied only to the 
17 Western States and was substantially 
the bill which passed the House. Title 
II of the bill provided for operation of 
the law with reference to the 31 Eastern 
and Southern States under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, although by its 
terms it was applicable to the entire 
48 States. In other words, in the other 
body the bill was rewritten. Title I ap- 
plied to the 17 Western States, being in 
effect the measure passed by this House. 
The other States were then segregated 
and put in title II under the admin- 
istration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture with substantially different terms 
and conditions relating to the type of 
projects which qualified for Federal as- 
sistance and the type of aid that would 
be given. 

The House disagreed to the Senate 
amendments and asked for a conference 
during the latter part of the last session, 
but in the crowded situation that ex- 
isted at that time we found it impossible 
to work out the differences between the 
two houses; therefore, the conference 
was adjourned over until this session. 

In the interim, however, a request was 
sent to the various executive agencies to 
determine what their views were of the 
bill as written in two titles by the Senate 
and more particularly that portion which 
was included in title If and which applied 
to the 31 Eastern and Southern States. 
The various departments responded. 
The Department of Agriculture filed its 
report on January 9, 1956, as did the 
Department of the Interior on January 
11, 1956, and the Bureau of the Budget 
on January 9, 1956. Each one of those 
agencies recommended that title II, re- 
lating to the operation of this small-proj- 
ect program under the Department of 
Agriculture, be stricken from the bill and 
be handled in separate legislation. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. Let me finish my state- 
ment. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just wanted an expla- 
nation of why they disagreed. 

Mr. ENGLE. I will be glad to elab- 
orate on that part. 

The Bureau of the Budget stated: 

The Bureau also recommends that the Con- 
gress defer action on title II of the bill at 
this time and that the legislative authority 
to extend Federal assistance for irrigation 
development in the 31 Eastern States be en- 
acted separately from H. R. 5881. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will recommend to the 
Congress the extent to which Federal assist- 
ance is required and the terms and condi- 
tions under which it should be extended. 


The Department of Agriculture said: 


The Department of Agriculture believes 
that the purposes sought in title II of H. R. 
5881— 


Which is the bill before you— 


can most successfully be accomplished by 
amendment to Public Law 566, 83d Congress 
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Which, by the way, is the Watershed 
Protection Act— 
which will, if enacted, permit the Secretary 
of Agriculture to perform as an integral part 
of the agricultural services the purposes pro- 
vided for in title II of H. R. 5881. 


The Department of the Interior was a 
little more explicit on the point, saying: 

Considering the differences between the 
two versions and the problems involved in 
integrating operations under either of them 
with operations under the Water Facilities 
Act and the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, leads us to join the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Department of Agri- 
culture in recommending that coverage of 
the Eastern States in H. R. 5881 be deleted. 
This recommendation is made without prej- 
udice to later consideration when the various 
problems inherent in the proposal have been 
satisfactorily resolved. 


Now, subsequent to that time, as I was 
about to say, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace] introduced a separate bill, 
and it was brought before this House 
and passed the House of Representatives 
some weeks ago. That bill is presently 
pending in the Committee on Public 
Works in the Senate, During the debate 
on that bill, which was the direct result 
of these departmental recommendations 
that these two matters be segregated and 
the projects under the Department of 
Agriculture be handled separately from 
the consideration of those under the 
Department of the Interior, Mr. Horx, 
the ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, said 
this on page 6883 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 24, 1956, when the Poage 
bill was under consideration. The Poage 
bill, for the purpose of the record, is 
H. R. 8750. He said: 

It has been a disturbing thing to the De- 
partment of Agriculture to find that they 
would be compelled to administer two pro- 
grams, each authorized by a separate piece 
of legislation, which, in a sense, would be 
competing with each other. 


He was referring to the Watershed 
Protection Act and the Water Facilities 
Act, both of which are administered 
under the Department of Agriculture. 

Continuing, he said: 

This legislation will clarify that matter, 
and I assume in the conference between the 


two Houses on the small-projects bill the 
conflicting matter will be eliminated. 


I have discussed the matter with the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace], who 
is the author of H. R. 8750, the bill re- 
lating to the Department of Agriculture 
pending in the other body now, for the 
purpose of implementing the reports 
filed by Agriculture, Interior, and the 
Budget, and he is in agreement, too, that 
it would be just as well to eliminate 
title II from this bill. 

The Poage bill is somewhat different 
in its terms than Senate title IT which 
was tacked onto the bill presently be- 
fore you. The suggestion was made that 
it might be possible to put the Poage bill 
into this conference report. There were 
certain questions which arose in con- 
nection with that which made it impos- 
sible for us to do it; not only the par- 
liamentary matters involved, that is, 
taking the House-passed bill which came 
out of a different committee and in ef- 
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fect legislating in a conference commit- 
tee to put that bill into the conference 
report, but in addition to that, the sep- 
arate bill by the gentleman from Texas 
is presently pending over in the Senate 
where it was first referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and subsequently 
to the Committee on Public Works. The 
Members can understand that there is 
a grave question of propriety of a com- 
mittee of Congress taking over some- 
body else’s bill, putting it in a conference 
report, and thereby depriving the reg- 
ularly established committees of the 
other body of the consideration of that 
measure. 

So the conference report which we 
have brought back has the complete con- 
currence of the members of the confer- 
ence of the two bodies, except for the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
SAYLOR], who does not join in this report, 
and Senator Lonc, who on the Senate side 
did not join—4 Members of the House 
and 4 Members of the Senate joined in 
the conference report. This conference 
report strikes out the title II part of the 
Senate bill and substitutes what is in ef- 
fect the bill passed by the House in May 
of last year applying only to the 17 West- 
ern States. The remainder will be taken 
care of in the separate legislation au- 
thored by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoaGe], voted through this House and 
now pending in the other body. 

So the conference report before us to- 
day is for all practical purposes the same 
measure that the House passed in May of 
last year limited to the 17 Western 
States. There are no really significant 
changes except for 1 or 2 smaller items 
that were referred to in the statement 
read of the managers on the part of the 
House with reference to certain of the 
details in the handling of these projects 
when they come before the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE, Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. AVERY. I am sorry I did not hear 
the complete statement made by the 
gentleman from California. As he prob- 
ably knows, I am very much interested in 
the Poage bill. May I ask, did the mana- 
gers on the part of the Senate, in the 
conference committee, give the gentle- 
man from California any assurance that 
they would support the Poage bill as it 
was sent over to the Senate, if it were 
deleted from this conference report? 

Mr. ENGLE. It is very difficult for 
me, as chairman, to refer to what hap- 
pened in the conference itself; but I 
would say to the gentleman that it is my 
opinion that all members of the con- 
ference will support the Poage bill in the 
Senate and that every effort will be made 
to get the Poage bill out of the committee 
in the Senate, get it to the floor of the 
Senate and send it down to the White 
House simultaneously with this bill. I 
say, without referring to anything that 
went on in the conference itself, that it 
is my opinion that that will be done. 
For my own part, I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I do favor the Poage bill 
and any assistance that I can give in get- 
ting it enacted into law, I intend to do. 
That was everybody’s understanding. 
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There is no conflict between us here. I 
discussed this matter with Mr. Poace and 
he is satisfied with this conference re- 
port and the action that we took. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that just because Mr. Poace is 
satisfied is not any reason why a great 
many of us are satisfied because, even 
though the gentleman from California 
and the gentleman from Texas are satis- 
fied, that is not any reason why we should 
vote $100 million to 17 States, eliminat- 
ing the other 31 States in the East. It 
does not make sense tome. The gentle- 
man says that the Senate may consider 
the bill. Surely, they may consider it. 
But with the heavy schedule ahead and 
in the rush that will develop, it may 
never even get anywhere in the Senate. 

Mr. ENGLE. The gentleman must 
keep in mind that there are some things 
that one can do in a conference and other 
things that one cannot do. I have tried 
to explain to the gentleman the difficulty 
we had due to the fact that we had a 
separate House-passed bill dealing pre- 
cisely with that very subject matter, 
introduced in and passed by this House 
pursuant to the recommendations of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of the 
Interior. i 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. BOLAND. Is it not true that the 
31 States about which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] is so 
much concerned are adequately pro- 
tected under the Poage bill that passed 
the House? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct. They 
all want that bill. The problem which 
arose and on which there has been some 
discussion by my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Savior], and I assume con- 
curred in by his colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gavin], is that we did not 
hook the two of them together; and I 
tried to say that it just was not possible 
to do it. 

Mr. GAVIN. It would be very satis- 
factory if the Poage biil were up here to- 
day. I heartily concur in the suggestion 
that the legislation is important. I 
should like to see it passed, but I do not 
want the other 31 States bypassed. The 
gentleman can give us no assurance that 
the Senate is going to take favorable ac- 
tion. I am interested in the East, as 
other people are interested in the North- 
west. We, too, should participate in 
these programs that make great con- 
tributions to the conservation of our 
water supply in our economic and indus- 
trial life. 

Mr. ENGLE. Will the gentleman 
withhold for just a minute for me to 
make this comment? His colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, was a 
part of the conference. He knows what 
discussions occurred there. I am per- 
fectly sure that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] will be glad 
to discuss that with his colleague, but I 
cannot stand here on the floor, as the 
gentleman well knows, and discuss mat- 
ters that occurred in the conference. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I call to 
the attention of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that the big difference be- 
tween the Poage bill and this bill 
is that the money involved in this bill 
will go to the local groups, who will re- 
pay it to the Treasury of the United 
States. Under the Poage bill, the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars that go to 
the other States are not reimbursable to 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, may I say that, 
knowing the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Saytor] and knowing of his 
past record and stand, certainly the 
gentleman does not want to make it ap- 
pear as though he concurred in the rec- 
ommendations of the conferees, even if 
he was in the conference. 

Mr. ENGLE. I made no such impli- 
cation. 

Mr. GAVIN. I doubt very much, 
knowing him as I do, that he would be 
taking such a position. I presume he 
was in the minority and, therefore, there 
was nothing he could do except to pro- 
test. If the group was in agreement, 
well, he might take the position, but he 
did not get anywhere. No doubt he will 
tell us of his position on the matter. 

Mr. ENGLE. The gentleman raised a 
question as to what the other body was 
going to do with this legislation and with 
reference to whether or not there was 
a good faith intention to press the Poage 
bill on the other side. That is the mat- 
ter to which I was referring and on 
which the gentleman can certainly se- 
cure adequate information. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nevada. 

Mr. YOUNG. I wonder if the gentle- 
man can tell us the relationship between 
the small-projects bill and the Rehabili- 
tation and Betterment Act. Does the 
small-projects bill purport to amend or 
supersede in any way the rehabilitation 
and betterment legislation now on the 
books? 

Mr. ENGLE. As far as I know, it does 
not. It is separate legislation that deals 
with physically small projects, permit- 
ting local agencies to build projects of 
that character themselves rather than 
have the Bureau of Reclamation do them 
more expensively. There is no project 
which is authorized by this bill which 
cannot be built under present reclama- 
tion law, but we think more of them will 
be built, and be built more cheaply, if this 
bill goes into effect. 

Mr. YOUNG. One more question re- 
garding the size of the project. I notice 
that the upper limitation is $5 million 
except in certain cases where projects 
between $5 and $10 million could qualify, 
providing the applying organization 
financed all costs in excess of what the 
charge would be if the project cost $5 
million. To take a specific case, assume 
there was a $9-million project, one-third 
flood control, one-third reclamation, and 
one-third power. Would this mean a 
participating organization would receive 
one-third of $5 million, for example, for 
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flood control, or would it be $3 million, 
the relationship to the overall cost of $9 
million? 

Mr. ENGLE. It is only contemplated 
that the total amount of money which 
can be advanced in non-interest-bearing 
loans total not in excess of $5 million for 
any one project. If there are nonreim- 
bursables in the project, they are non- 
repayable as they are presently under 
the law. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is the overall project 
reduced to $5 million for the purpose of 
determining the participation by the 
Federal Government with the local agen- 
cies? I notice in the legislation it ‘s 
stated that the upper limit is $5 million. 
There are certain projects between five 
and ten million that may qualify, pro- 
viding the organization will finance all 
costs in excess of what would be required, 
the $5 million. 

Mr. ASPINALL. In excess of $5 mil- 
lion. That was the provision in the first 
bill as it went through the House. That 
provision is in there. I think the chair- 
man should explain the question of the 
procedure in reporting back to the Con- 
gress on projects over a certain amount. 
I think that would be of benefit. 

Mr. ENGLE. We have been very care- 
ful in this bill to give control to the Con- 
gress itself of these small projects. That 
matter is referred to on page 7 of the 
conference report in the third para- 
graph, which I will read: 

Another significant change to the House- 
passed bill adopted by the conference com- 
mittee relates to the authorization pro- 
cedure. The bill, as it passed the House, 
would have required the Secretary to submit 
project proposals which he approved to both 
branches of the Congress and to not execute 
à contract covering any proposal prior to 60 
days following such submission. This pro- 
cedure would permit the review of the pro- 
posals by the Congress but it would not pro- 
vide for approval or disapproval of such 
proposals. The conference committee re- 
tained this provision but extended it to pro- 
vide for approval or disapproval by the ap- 
propriate House and Senate committees 
within the 60-day period. If either commit- 
tee should disapprove a project proposal, ap- 
proval by the Congress would be required 
before the Secretary could execute the con- 
tract. 


This is important because it gives the 
Congress a chance to look these projects 
over. The Secretary of the Interior can- 
not sit down and parcel out these proj- 
ects without any surveillance by the con- 
gressional committees. The Committee 
on Appropriations first passes on the 
amount of money and the authorizing 
committee has the right to review and 
reject the project. If the authorizing 
committee reviews and rejects the proj- 
ect by resolution thereupon the project 
cannot be built unless it is authorized 
by the Congress. That is an important 
provision it seems to me and it is the 
one to which the gentleman referred. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PRES- 
TON). The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Ninety-two Members are 
present, not a quorum, 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 67] 

Andersen, George Nelson 

H. Carl Gray O'Hara, Minn, 
Anfuso Hale O'Neill 
Ashmore Halleck Patman 
Bell Hays, Ohio Phillips 
Betts Healey Powell 
Bolton, Hoffman, Tl. Prouty 

Oliver P, Hoffman, Mich, Reed, N. Y. 
Byrne, Pa Holtzman Rhodes, Ariz. 
Cannon Hope Richards 
Carlyle Horan Rlehlman 
Carnahan Jackson Rivers 
Christopher Jensen Robsion, Ky. 
Chudoff Kee Rogers, Fla. 
Cooley Kelley, Pa Sisk 
Coudert King, Cal ‘Thompson, La, 
Curtis, Mass Krueger ‘Thornberry 
Dawson, Ill, Lane Tumulty 
Denton Lipscomb Vanik 
Diggs McConnell Velde 
Dondero McIntire Vorys 
Dorn, S. C McMillan Wainwright 
Dowdy Machrowicz Wickersham 
Eberharter Mailliard Williams, N. J. 
Fjare Mason Wolverton 
Fulton Miller, Calif. Zelenko 
Gamble Mollohan 
Garmatz Morrison 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 350 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1957 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on H. R. 
10899, the Department of Commerce and 
related agencies appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1957. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL FEDERAL RECLA- 
MATION LAWS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that some Members were taken from 
other matters in connection with this 
quorum call, but I would like to use the 
opportunity while they are here to re- 
state the basic proposition that is before 
the House, and that is that this small- 
projects bill comes back here limited to 
the 17 Western States, because the House 
of Representatives a few weeks ago 
passed separate legislation under the 
authorship of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace], which puts the administra- 
tion of small projects in other areas of 
the United States under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Agriculture; that 
bill is currently pending over in the Sen- 
ate. It was not possible to sit and legis- 
late as a conference committee with 
legislation in separate bills pending be- 
fore the Senate, which had already 
passed the House, and to include that 
legislation then in this conference re- 
port. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 


_ gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I think the gentleman 
from California has well stated the situ- 
ation. Some of the friends of this pro- 
gram, some of those who have been 
deeply interested in establishing a pro- 
gram all over the United States that 
would enable people in all parts of the 
country to enjoy the advantages of local 
irrigation and other water uses, have felt 
that if we passed this conference report 
today before we passed the bill that the 
Committee on Agriculture brought you 
some time ago and is now pending in 
the Senate, that we would be jeopardiz- 
ing the opportunity to extend this pro- 
gram nationwide. 

I think that is a mistake because I 
believe, if we pass this conference report 
and make the Engle bill applicable to the 
17 Western States, that we have then 
given them a needed tool with which 
to work out their problem; that if we 
can then pass the small watersheds bill, 
as brought out by the Committee on 
Agriculture, we will have provided an 
effective tool for all of the United States; 
and that between the two we will have 
a very effective program of water utiliza- 
tion throughout the country. 

I know that there are those who say 
that if you pass this bill you will get no 
help in passing a watersheds bill. That 
has not been my experience with the 
gentleman who now stands before you 
and those who have worked with him 
on this bill. I think that we may cer- 
tainly assume that we will have all the 
support and all the cooperation that it is 
possible for them to give us. 

I know that in the other body there is 
a considerable feeling that possibly they 
might even hold up action on this con- 
ference report until such time as they 
have had an opportunity at least to pass 
upon the watersheds bill in their commit- 
tee and determine whether or not they 
were going to consider it there on the 
floor. They have that opportunity and 
I think we may rely upon them to use 
it intelligently. I do not think we should 
put ourselves in the position of forcing 
them to do something that they do not 
want to do. But I believe that we may 
rely upon them to do the intelligent 
thing, and by doing it we will have a well- 
rounded program. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the statement of the gentleman, 
and certainly he is correct. The problem 
develops from the fact that one portion 
of this program is administered under 
the Department of the Interior and the 
other under the Department of Agri- 
culture. Each of those departments rec- 
ommended separate legislation, con- 
curred in by the Bureau of the Budget. 
When the separate legislation was passed 
by the House it preempted that fleld, so 
far as that legislation was concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. If the 
conference report before us today is ap- 
proved and if the Poage watersheds bill 
is approved and still it develops that the 
effort to get an adequate local irrigation 
program for the States that are not in 
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the present reclamation program is not 
successful, is it the idea of the gentle- 
man from California that his committee 
would be receptive to correcting any de- 
feets that might develop in the coming 
year that could not be handled by legis- 
lation from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture; that is, if it develops that it is 
necessary for us to bring in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in the Eastern 
States into this program, how would 
the gentleman react to that? 

Mr. ENGLE. We tried to do that. 
Our original bill included the 48 States 
under the Department of Agriculture. 
If you have trouble with the Poage bill 
we will amend this law to put you in, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 


present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 


call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 68] 
Andersen, Garmatz Miller, N. Y. 
H. Carl George Morrison 
Ashmore Gray Nelson 
Bell Hale O'Hara, Minn 
Betts Halleck Phillips 
Hays, Ohio Powell 
Bolton, Healey Prouty 
Oliver P Hébert Rains 
Byrne, Pa. Heselton Reed, N. Y. 
Cannon Hoffman, III. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Carnahan Hoffman, Mich. Richards 
Chudoft Holtzman Rivers 
Cooley Horan Robsion, Ky. 
Coudert Jackson Siem: 
Curtis, Mass. Jensen Sisk 
Dawson, III Kean Spence 
Deane ee Thompson, La. 
Diggs Kelley, Pa. ‘Thornberry 
Dondero Krueger Tumulty 
Dorn, S. C. Lane Velde 
Dowdy McConnell Vorys 
Eberharter McIntire Wainwright 
Fare Machrowicz Wickersham 
Fogarty Mailliard Williams, N. J. 
Fulton Mason Wolverton 
Gamble Miller, Calif. Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred fifty- 
one Members are present, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SUPPLEMENTING FEDERAL RECLA- 
MATION LAWS 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California will proceed. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time of the quorum call I was answering 
a question by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi preparatory to getting around 
to yielding some time to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior] which 
I will do immediately after answering 
this question. ; 

The gentleman from Mississippi asked 
whether or not our committee would 
cooperate in getting irrigation benefits 
for the Eastern and Southern States if 
for some reason or other difficulty is en- 
countered with the Poage bill. 

My answer to him is that the bill now 
before us when it came out of our com- 
mittee applied tc the 48 States but pro- 
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vided for the administration of the en- 
tire program in the whole country by the 
Department of the Interior. On the 
fioor of the House, however, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was put in charge of 
projects outside of the 17 Western States 
which, of course, is the genesis of the 
difficulty we have had and as a result of 
which separate legislation has been in- 
troduced to authorize these small proj- 
ects by the Department of Agriculture in 
other parts of the country. 

So the answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion is, Yes; and the precedent of the 
committee’s action in including the 48 
States is the best evidence I can cite to 
him of our intention and the attitude of 
our committee with reference to aiding 
the other States. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in May of 
1955 when the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs reported the 
bill H. R. 5881 to the House, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior ex- 
tended to the 48 States and the Terri- 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska. When that 
bill was called up for debate on the floor 
of the House on May 26, 1955, there was 
an amendment offered by Mr. Jones of 
Alabama to limit the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior to the 17 West- 
ern Reclamation States and in the 31 
Midwestern, Eastern, Southern States 
and the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska 
the Secretary of Agriculture would ad- 
minister the provisions of the bill. That 
is the way the bill passed the House. 

It went over to the Senate, and the 
Senate also passed a bill covering the 
48 States and the Territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

We went to conference in June of 1955. 

The conferees appointed on the part of 
the House were our good chairman, Mr. 
ENGLE, Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. O'BRIEN of New 
York, Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, and my- 
self. The managers on the part of the 
Senate were Senators ANDERSON, BIBLE, 
WATKINS, BARRETT, and Lone of Louisi- 
ana. 
It is interesting, and the Members of 
the House should know, that 7 of the 10 
conferees came from the 17 Western 
States. All of the conferees who signed 
that report with the exception of the 
Honorable Leo O’Brien came from the 17 
Western States. Senator Lone and my- 
self did not sign this conference report. 
I could not in good conscience sign it. 
I am therefore going to ask the Mem- 
bers of the House to recommit this to 
the conferees because the House and the 
Senate both have spoken and have ex- 
plicitly stated they expected this bill to 
apply to the 48 States, and the Territo- 
ries of Hawaii and Alaska. 

What the conferees did, in my opinion, 
was to absolutely disregard the will of 
the House and to absolutely disregard 
the will of the Senate and write their 
own legislation. ‘This bill now gives the 
same $100 million not to the 48 States 
and the two Territories. This gives the 
$100 million to the 17 Western States. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true, as has been 
pointed out, that we have passed the 
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Poage bill, and I voted for that bill and 
I will support it and I hope that it will be- 
come law; but the very reasons that has 
been given that we should accept this 
conference report indicates to me that 
the major premise of the proponents’ ar- 
gument is false, because if we should 
pass the Poage bill it will take care of 
not just the other 31 States but the en- 
tire 48 States. Why therefore should we 
pass this bill just to take care of the 17 
Western States? If the Poage bill is as 
good as the chairman of our committee 
has said it is and as Mr. PoacE says it is, 
and as I hope that it is, we do not need 
this legislation, for all the States will be 
provided for. Why should we give to 
the 17 Western States the $100 million 
provided for in this conference report 
when the House of Representatives and 
the United States Senate said it should 
extend to all 48 States? To me, the 
proponents and conferees who signed 
this report fail to answer that impor- * 
tant question. 

May I say to the Members who come 
from the Midwest, Eastern, and South- 
ern States that probably each and every 
one of you have had the same expe- 
rience I have had. Municipalities and 
interested groups in your home commu- 
nities have written to you to ask whether 
or not there is anything in the law that 
would enable them to get a little Federal 
help so that they might improve their 
water system or that they might enlarge 
their water system, or control their waste 
water, or irrigate their lands. They do 
not ask for a Federal grant but they 
would like just a little Federal help. 
They have been hearing about the fact 
that the 17 Western States have been 
able to use the Bureau of Reclamation 
and through it secure Federal funds to 
get help for the towns in those 17 West- 
ern States for the very type of project 
that yours and my communities are 
seeking. But we in the Midwest, East, 
and the South have had absolutely no 
help from the Federal Government for 
these identical projects. One of the 
things I had hoped would come out of the 
conference was that the Midwest, the 
East, and the South would be able to get 
for our communities just the same ben- 
efits enjoyed by the 17 Western States for 
so many years at the expense of the 
Midwest, the East, and the South. Dur- 
ing the many sessions of the conference 
Senator Lone and I did not try to cut 
down the rights enjoyed by the 17 West- 
ern States. We only ask that our peo- 
ple be entitled to the same benefits. 
But, no, no; we did not get that. 
We were told that this bill should be 
changed to take care of the 17 Western 
States and if any help were to be given 
to the Midwest, the East, and the South 
it would come from the Poage bill. 
Under the guise of the Poage bill being 
passed some day we were told we could 
have no help in this conference report; 
that we in the 31 Midwest, Eastern, and 
Southern States could not have the same 
benefits for our communities to help 
them with their municipal water supply, 
to help them with their industrial water 
supply, to help them with their saline 
water control problems that we have in 
all of the Eastern States and on the 
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Gulf of Mexico. No; we are cut out; we 
will have to rely on the Poage bill. 

Well, let us see what has happened 
to the Poage bill. The Poage bill, as 
it passed the House of Representatives, 
was referred to the Senate and was sent 
to the Senate Agriculture Committee. 
Since it came before the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, it went, I think, to the 
proper committee, but the great chair- 
man of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee asked that his committee be dis- 
charged from the consideration of that 
bill and had it referred to another com- 
mittee. I have recently been informed 
that it has since been reported to a 
third committee and not reported out as 
of this time. 

Now, when the House of Representa- 
tives passes a bill covering 48 States, 
which enables the people in every town 
and hamlet in the Midwest, the East, and 
the South to get some assistance from 
the Federal Government for their water- 
control problems—and I think it is con- 
ceded by all Members of the House and 
the Senate and the members of the 
executive department that water is one 
of the great problems of our country— 
why should we give this special consid- 
eration now to the 17 Western States? 
If the bill should be referred back to 
the conferees and told that the House 
passed a bill covering the 48 States and 
they wanted these benefits extended 
under this bill to the 48 States, then to 
me it seems it comes with poor grace 
from several of the bureaus downtown 
to report adversely on this bill. 

Now, I can understand why the De- 
partment of the Interior reported ad- 
versely on the bill. To me it is very sim- 
ple. Their jurisdiction was not extended. 
They were told that the House expected 
them to continue to control the water in 
the 17 Western States and to not come 
into the 31 Midwest, Eastern, and South- 
ern States. In the 31 Midwest, Eastern, 
and Southern States we already have the 
Department of Agriculture functioning, 
and the Department of Agriculture 
should extend its groundwork and all 
they would have had to do was to enlarge 
their present program a very little bit, 
and they would have been able to handle 
it. The reason the Department of Agri- 
culture reported adversely on this bill is 
this: This bill would have given them 
a job to do that would have required 
them to do a little work. The bureaus 
downtown do not like to work unless 
they are performing duties that they 
have asked Congress to pass. 

One of the things before the House 
right now on this conference report, I 
think, is that they must determine 
whether or not they should pass the leg- 
islation and determine what should be 
done with regard to the laws of this coun- 
try or whether we should leave it up to 
1 or 2 of the bureaus downtown. I think 
this issue on this conference report 
points up very clearly the fact that the 
Members of the House must decide 
whether or not they are actually the leg- 
islative body of the United States or 
whether the legislative body lies within 
. certain bureaus downtown. 

As one who is interested in extending 
the provisions of this bill to all 48 States, 
Hawaii, and Alaska for equal treatment 
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to all, I urge you to vote to recommit this Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. But 


conference report to the conferees. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I understand there is 
$100 million involved in this bill. Is that 
right? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. GAVIN. That would be then pro- 
rated among the 17 States that would 
participate in the program; is that right? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It would be allocated 
among the 17 Western States by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Mr. GAVIN. Now, if the House bill 
had been agreed to and no deletion made 
by the conferees, then the $100 million 
would have given 48 States an oppor- 
tunity to participate in this overall pro- 
gram); is that correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. There 
was absolutely no effort on the part of 
the conferees to cut down the $100 mil- 
lion. The only thing they cut was the 
number of States from 48 to 17. But 
they kept the $100 million for the 17 
Western States. 

Mr. GAVIN. May I call the attention 
of the gentleman to the fact that the 
only answer to it is this. The other 31 
States that would like to participate in 
the program will be paying the taxes 
which will be used to make up the fund 
of $100 million to give the benefits to 
those 17 States. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is right. 

Mr. GAVIN. I think it is a great pro- 
gram. All I ask is that fair and equitable 
consideration be given to all sections of 
the country and no special benefits to 
one section against any other section of 
the country. If they had let the bill 
alone as it passed the House and the 
Senate I would be for it. I would sup- 
port the Poage bill. I think we are en- 
titled to just as much consideration as 
any other section of the country. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. That 
is the reason I oppose this conference 
report. I should like this extended to all 
the 48 States. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman does 
not want to leave the impression with 
the Members of the House that there is 
going to be a prorated division of the 
$100 million authorized by this bill? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No; I should like to 
make that very clear, that the gentle- 
man’s group kept the $100 million. The 
only thing that was prorated was the 
States. The $100 million will be allo- 
cated to the States by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Mr. ASPINALL. But the money is not 
to be prorated State by State, anything 
like that. This is a trial or a research 
authorization. The gentleman also will 
admit that the Poage bill, which is an 
amendment to the Small Watersheds Act 
and which is supposed to take care of 
the interests of the 31 other States, has 
an unended authorization; that is, there 
is no limit to it and moneys may be ex- 
pended as the Congress of the United 
States sees fit, 
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the important thing is that the Poage 
bill includes the 17 Western States; it 
does not exclude the 17 Western States, 
and they will have the benefits of this 
bill and the Poage bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the contents of the conference 
report have been accurately stated by 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 
Part of the report has been discussed 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Saytor], who is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, we are here considering 
a conference report on a bill for small 
projects, a bill that we passed in the 
83d Congress and then lost in the other 
body in the closing days of that Con- 
gress. It has the same principle exactly, 
which I shall explain a little later. The 
bill before us now passed this Congress 
in June of last year. It did have 2 sec- 
tions, 1 the watershed section touching 
the 31 Eastern and Southern States and 
the other dealing with the 17 Western 
States. 

In the conference, of the managers on 
the part of the House and Senate, 8 of 
the 10 conferees saw fit to delete the 
watershed section, dealing with the 31 
States, with the understanding that they 
would be included in a watershed bill 
known as the Poage-Hope bill, which 
passed this House. There is some con- 
cern about why that was done. I hold in 
my hand letters from the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of Agriculture, 
these agencies wanted a separation of 
the bill because of duplication and 
troubles of administration—your confer- 
ence committee followed the suggestion 
of the agencies concerned. 

This is a bill to permit managers of 
local projects to handle their own plan- 
ning, do their own work without a great 
deal of interference by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is necessary for the local 
group to put up a thousand dollars to 
have their plans reviewed by the Federal 
Government. They may deposit up to 
25 percent of the money and they may 
borrow up to $5 million if they meet all 
qualifications. It keeps details of plan- 
ning and operation at the loval level. It 
cuts out controls from Washington. 

I say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, who is worried about the $100 
million, that is the ceiling on the amount 
of money in the bill, Every penny of that 
money is to be paid back to the Federal 
Treasury. That is not true in the water- 
sheds bill, which I voted for and which 
I think is a good bill. The only money 
repaid there would be the money for the 
municipal water supply. As to the fiood- 
control moneys, the great State of Penn- 
sylvania has received a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars in flood-control money, and 
not one penny of that has been or will 
be paid back to the Treasury. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

a. MILLER of Nebraska. Not at this 
point. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The local 
groups do the planning. They must re- 
pay borrowed moneys. 

The local groups do their own plan- 
ning. The bill has a provision that lets 
Congress review the project plans. 
That is a good point. 

The original bill as passed by the 
House would have been difficult to ad- 
minister. This is not a dispute between 
the 17 Western States and the East or 
South. Not at all. The watershed bill 
will benefit all States. I think the water- 
shed bill is an excellent approach to the 
subject, and I voted for that bill. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] referred to 
the fact that the bill that passed the 
House had 48 States in it and the bill 
as it passed the Senate had 48 States in 
it, with, of course, a separate title for 
the portion under the Department of 
Agriculture. But it is true, is it not, that 
since that happened the House passed 
the Poage bill, which takes care of those 
portions under the Department of Agri- 
culture? That bill is presently pending 
in established committees of the Senate. 
That is the reason we had to take that 
provision out and that the Senate con- 
ferees would not agree to tacking the 
Poage bill on. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think the 
gentleman is correct. We should re- 
member that this conference report 
makes it possible for local groups to bor- 
row the money from the Federal Treas- 
ury. They must put up some of their 
own money. They have certain obliga- 
tions they must fulfill. After they do 
that they can borrow the money and it 
must be paid back over a period of years. 

I think the conference report is a good 
report. We have worked hard on it, and 
I recommend that it be adopted. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GAVIN]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, after lis- 
tening to my very good and able friend 
and colleague the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Saytor], of his very able 
presentation, I want to say I heartily 
concur in what he has said. I agree with 
him that this proposed legislation should 
be recommitted for further considera- 
tion. I feel that an injustice is being 
done in making it a sectional bill. Had 
the 48 States been considered rather 
than 17 States in the northwestern sec- 
tion of the country I would say it would 
be all right. However, it is quite evident 
that the 17 States and the Northwest got 
together and worked out legislation that 
will delete the 31 States in the East and 
the South and set up a $100 million 
program for their particular section of 
the Nation. If this bill is passed there 
will no doubt be a conference with De- 
partment of Interior as to the allocation 
of the $100 million authorized among the 
17 States. Very nice program, I would 
say, for the Northwest; not so good for 
the East or South. All we do is pay the 
bill but not share the benefits, 
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There is something unique about the 
Congress. We do not seem to be or- 
ganized in the northeastern part of the 
United States, and by that I mean the 
New England States and Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio, Rhode Island and Dela- 
ware. Some day, I hope in the not too 
distant future, we are going to get or- 
ganized in the Northeast section as you 
are in the Northwest and then when 
these various programs come up we will 
say, “Certainly, we will go along with 
various legislative proposals provided 
you give fair and equitable treatment to 
all sections of the Nation and do not 
give preferred consideration to one sec- 
tion against another.” So long as you 
look after your area you are not con- 
cerned about the rest of the States. 
After legislation was enacted to include 
the other 31 States in the bill the con- 
ferees got together. As was pointed out 
by my good friend, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, 8 of the 10 conferees came 
from the Northwest. So the only two 
in the minority, Senator Lone, of Loui- 
siana, and Representative Saytor, of 
Pennsylvania, objected and were over- 
ruled. Certainly, they objected. So, we 
feel that it is rather an injustice that 
17 States would bring in legislation to the 
exclusion of the other 31 States. Had I 
been one of the conferees handling the 
conference report, I would have let the 
legislation alone just as it was agreed 
upon by the House and Senate and would 
have permitted the 48 States to partici- 
pate in this program without giving pre- 
ferred consideration to one section of the 
country over any other section. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. ï yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Did I understand the 
gentleman from Colorado to say that the 
$100 million which would go to the 17 
States was for experimental and re- 
search purposes? 

Mr. GAVIN. If it is, it is quite a 
costly experimental and research pro- 
gram. I would not mind the northeast- 
ern section of the country having some 
kind of experimental program. My good 
friend here, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLooD] can tell you about 
the coal industry in our State. I wish 
we could secure a $100 million program 
to carry on a research program to de- 
velop some technique and methods by 
which we could produce and sell more 
Pennsylvania coal. There are hundreds 
of miners who have been unemployed 
in the great State of Pennsylvania for 
the past several years in our region. 
A research program for coal would be 
most helpful. But should we offer legis- 
lation for such a program for coal in 
Pennsylvania, I wonder how much con- 
sideration would be given to it? Again, 
I say it is about time the States in the 
Northeast get organized. I hope we can 
get these Northeast States together and 
get organized and then maybe we can 


-get some equitable and fair considera- 


tion when these legislative proposals are 
presented. I trust when this conference 
reported is voted upon it will be recom- 
mitted and the conferees will come up 
with legislation that will give fair treat- 
ment to all the States of the Nation. 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. POAGE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
this afternoon witnessed a considerable 
difference of honest opinion. I think it 
is clear that everybody here is agreed 
that we ought to have a water program. 
Everybody, regardless of where he lives 
recognizes the importance of providing 
water storage both for municipal pur- 
poses and for irrigation purposes. The 
people of the West realized the need of 
water storage first because it was a more 
pressing problem for them. But, now 
such storage is a pressing problem for all 
parts of the United States. 

This conference report will not solve 
all our problems all over the United 
States, but it does make a start in the 
direction that all of us think is sound 
and desirable. When combined with the 
bill that the Committee on Agriculture 
brought before this House recently and 
which we passed, and which is now pend- 
ing in regular order in the other body, 
it will, as I see it, give us a pretty good 
water storage program all over the 
United States. 

Now there are those who honestly say, 
“Let us beat down this conference report 
this afternoon and possibly that will 
force the advocates of the Engle bill into 
passing the Poage bill before we agree 
to this report.” It seems to me that it 
is just a mistaken idea that you can or 
should force or blackmail others into 
seeing things your way. I think we all 
pretty well see the thing alike. We are 
all pretty well agreed that we need a 
water-storage program in every State in 
the Union. The bill, which the House 
recently passed, makes a water-storage 
program available to every State in the 
Union. This conference report on the 
one hand gives a program which I think 
is needed for these Western States, which 
are even more dependent on irrigation 
than your section and mine, perhaps. I 
live east of the 98th meridian. There 
are those who are trying to divide this 
House on a sectional basis. I do not live 
in that region where the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation now operates, although I do 
live in the great State of Texas. I come 
from east of that 98th meridian. Never- 
theless, I want the reclamation area to 
have the program which they need. I 
also want the other States to have not 
only a water-storage program, but I also 
want the people of every State to have 
a sound flood-prevention program. The 
Poage bill provides both. Of course, I 
think the Poage bill should pass. Every- 
one seems agreed on that. The only 
question is whether we are more likely 
to secure passage by cooperation or by a 
kind of blackmail. I urge you to use 
cooperation. ’ 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that the greatest difficulty here is the 
question of the jurisdiction of those who 
must supervise any of these programs. 
No one can charge me with being sec- 
tional in my approach to any of the ben- 
eficial conservation programs. I have al- 
ways favored and supported programs 
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that would help the Nation generally, re- 
gardless of where the projects—reclama- 
tion, flood control, or multipurpose—are 
located. 

The Reclamation Act, the law of 1902, 
gave to the Department of the Interior 
the authority to supervise the reclama- 
tion program and such authority does 
not extend east of the 17 Western States. 
Accordingly, when we included in the 
original bill the 31 Western States we got 
into a difficulty of administration. There 
is no way at the present time by which 
the administration, that is, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, can supervise under 
the terms of the general reclamation law 
any of the benefits which the 17 Western 
States have. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. When I have fin- 
ished my statement I will yield. 

The conference committee is not com- 
posed of 8 western Members of Con- 
gress but is composed of 7 Members from 
the West—the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O'BRIEN] is the third member 
of the majority of the House conferees. 
The members of the conference were 
chosen in accordance with the rules of 
seniority in this House. We were agree- 
able to going along with a separate 
bill—the Poage bill—for administration 
by the Department of Agriculture, be- 
cause we wanted all of the States to 
have the benefits which flow from irriga- 
tion programs and projects. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Utah. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Is it not a 
fact that part of this $100 million that 
is mentioned is derived from reclama- 
tion funds? Reclamation funds are 
separate from the revenues that come 
from the land holdings in these 17 West- 
ern States? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. The reason for the $100 mil- 
lion authorization limit in this legisla- 
tion is for the purpose of determining 
whether or not a program like this, under 
the jurisdiction of a Federal department, 
can be operated successfully and effec- 
tively. There was no question of divid- 
ing up the monetary benefits, that might 
be considered, between different areas of 
the Nation. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman realizes 
that the 31 States were to be operated 
under the supervision of the Department 
of Agriculture, so there would not be any 
difficulty in that respect, even if they 
were all in the same bill. The 17 States 
under the Bureau of Reclamation and 31 
States under Department of Agriculture. 
What assurance have we that the other 
body is going to take any action on this 
bill in this session of the Congress? 
None whatsoever. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace] said the position we 
have taken today may be an effort to try 
to compel the Senate to take action on 
the Poage bill. I might say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas it will be a day well 
spent, as far as I am concerned, if we 
could recommit this bill and the other 
body did take action and passed the 
Poage bill. I would feel reconciled to 
this situation that fair and equitable 
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consideration will be given to all States 
and sections of the country. The gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Posce], said the 
present bill before us was a step in the 
right direction. To me it isin the wrong 
direction. It is going in the direction of 
the Northwest and I am in the direction 
of the Northeast. It it was directed to 
the Northeast it would be all right with 
me. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] 
has expired. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Bass]. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to give my support to this 
conference report. It does not go as far 
as it should in taking in all the States 
in the East. However, I was happy to 
serve on the subcommittee which wrote 
the watershed protection amendment, 
known as the Poage bill, which includes 
agricultural irrigation service and also 
municipal water supplies to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. I hope, and I feel sure the Senate 
will take up that bill in the near future 
and pass the necessary legislation to 
carry out the provisions that are being 
demanded by people who are opposing 
this conference report. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. What we are talking 
about is separate but equal treatment, 
because we have to handle matters in 
separate bills, inasmuch as one is in Ag- 
riculture and one is in Interior. 

1 75 BASS of Tennessee. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ENGLE. Separate and equal 
treatment, and we propose that the 
Poage bill will do just that. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. That is 
right. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the conference report? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
qualifies. The Clerk will report the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. SAYLoR moves to recommit the confer- 
ence report to the conferees. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

‘The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Savior) there 
were—ayes 48, noes 66. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would re- 
mind the gentleman that there was an 
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understanding that no votes would be 
had today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker I 
ask unanimous consent that further con- 
sideration of the conference report be 
postponed until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my point of no quorum. 


AMENDING COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 503 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4090) 
to amend part II of title III of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 so as to require the 
installation of an automatic radiotelegraph 
call selector on cargo ships of the United 
States carrying less than two radio operators, 
and for other purposes. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion, except 
one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
have concluded my statement, I will yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H. R. 4090 
is to amend section 353 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to provide that cargo 
vessels of the United States must carry 
more than one radio operator unless the 
ship is fitted with an automatic radio- 
telegraph call selector, in addition to the 
auto-alarm required by present law. 

The bill would also amend section 353 
to provide that a continuous watch by 
means of qualified radio operators must 
be kept unless the ship is fitted with 
both the automatic radiotelegraph call 
selector and the auto-alarm. 

It is pointed out in the report accom- 
panying H. R. 4090 that such installation 
would facilitate and improve communi- 
cations and thus promote safety stand- 
ards at sea for the protection of life 
and property. 

The effective date of the mandatory 
installation requirement is 18 months, or 
shorter if the Commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has 
found that the call selector is available 
and may be installed at a reasonable cost 
to shipowners, and that the patents nec- 
essary for the manufacture of the device 
are and will continue to be freely avail- 
able for license at a reasonable royalty. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is a step in the right 
direction as far as safety of the sea is 
concerned. I recall just about a year 
ago—to be exact on June 27, 1955—when 
in Boston Harbor an excursion ship that 
travels around the harbor and often- 
times to Nantucket and to Providence, 
with 272 of a school group aboard ran 
aground in a dense fog in the har- 
bor. It was amazing to the public at 
large and to the people at large that 
there was no auto alarm, there was no 
radio alarm, there was no ship-to-shore 
communication available on this excur- 
sion steamer. If the 272 aboard had 
ever realized there was no means of 
communicating to another ship or back 
to shore, there surely would have been 
a panic aboard that boat. There was a 
headline in the paper of that day that 
caused great concern. At the present 
time we have a little over a thousand 
ships in our cargo fleet that must have 
auto alarms. Auto alarms are used 
only in cases of dire distress when they 
send out an SOS. The radio telegraph 
alarm which is forced to be put into 
these new ships or they would have to 
carry an added radio man does this: 

No. 1. The automatic radio telegraph 
call selector with capability of receiving 
and responding to the following: A, the 
international distress signal, S O S, B, 
the international safety signal, T T T, 
the international urgent signal, X X X, 
the ship's call sign and any other prede- 
termined code which is desired for use in 
national emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, as I stated previously, 
this definitely is a step in the right di- 
rection. This is an opportunity for the 
Congress to enact legislation for fur- 
ther safety of life at sea. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 503 and at this time 
yield 30 minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the mem- 
bership of this House will appreciate that 
it is not exactly a happy situation to op- 
pose a bill authored by the majority 
leader. 

At least, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Petty] is only doing what he 
believes to be right in opposing legisla- 
tion he believes to be wrong. 

H. R. 4090 is not a major piece of legis- 
lation. It is not included in any politi- 
cal program. It should be judged free 
of party and personalities. So, first, I 
urge my colleagues to act on the merit of 
the bill and not on the merit of its author 
and his worthy motives. 

In my opinion, just the opposite oc- 
cured when the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee reported the bill 
out. In fact, it reminded me of the old 
game of follow the leader. It could not 
have been decided, it seemed to me, on 
the basis of the testimony and hearings, 
and I feel if you read the 130 pages of the 
hearings you will recognize this as a 
gadget bill wrapped up and labeled 
“Safety at Sea.” 

A substantial minority of the Com- 
merce Committee, according to the mi- 
nority views, voted against reporting 
H. R. 4090 favorably. 
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The witnesses favoring H. R. 4090 were 
the owner of the patents, his son-in-law, 
a representative of one group of radio 
operators, and of course the distin- 
guished author of this bill. Outside the 
latter, the proponents had some reason 
to hope for the passage of the bill. 

For that matter, admittedly the vari- 
ous shipowners’ associations had similar 
incentives to oppose the measure. 

But the departments of Government 
which were negative or downright op- 
posed certainly are objective critics and 
in the case of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, particularly Commis- 
sioner Webster, are experts in this field 
and the very sources to which we lay- 
men should look in order to avoid pitfalls 
and mistakes. 

When I was a member of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
during the 83d Congress hearings were 
held on a bill similar to H. R. 4090. I 
signed minority views. Time, service on 
the Merchant Marine Committee, and 
further testimony have only served to 
increase my knowledge of the facts and 
conviction that this is bad legislation. 

Frankly, it seemed to me the argument 
in the Rules Committee the other day 
was not a matter of explanation and 
logic but more of emotion. 

For example, there was an attack on 
the steamship owners and the statement 
was made that this industry had always 
opposed safety and means of protecting 
lives at sea. 

On the other hand, in testifying before 
the committee on H. R. 4090 the indus- 
try stated without challenge that the 
shipping industry is safety conscious. It 
pointed out with pride that it incorpo- 
rates millions of dollars in safety fea- 
tures into American vessels. It stated 
with pride that it spends millions of dol- 
lars in operational measures and devices 
to increase safety of life at sea. As a 
matter of fact, as the hearings state, new 
technical specifications for the auto- 
alarm presently used internationally 
were supported by the shipping industry 
at the Safety of Life at Sea Conference 
in London in 1948. 

Improved auto-alarm devices to over- 
come atmospheric and interfering sig- 
nals have been adopted by the Federal 
Communications Commission as the 
hearings show. But such features are 
not incorporated in the proposed call 
selector device which would become man- 
datory under H. R. 4090. The FCC re- 
ports this new gadget will not respond 
efficiently with atmospheric interference. 
Interference will blanket the alerting 
signals. 

As to the criticism that the industry 
has always opposed safety, I think the 
voluntary installations of direction-find- 
ing equipment 20 to 25 years in advance 
of compulsion contradict such a state- 
ment. Radar, depth sounders, loran, 
gyrocompasses and gyropilots and sim- 
ilar devices installed but not required by 
law, indicate the irresponsible nature of 
such undocumented arguments. Steam- 
ship interests supported a program for 
merchant ships to have internationally 
improved lifeboat radio equipment. And 
besides, if there were a basis of truth for 
the charge, the argument is hardly ger- 
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mane to the merits or lack of them with 
respect to H. R. 4090. 

A Commerce Committee member be- 
fore the Rules Committee referred as a 
similar case to airline opposition to im- 
position of a new air-safety system. I 
submit that testimony regarding safety 
devices in the field of aeronautical con- 
trol is completely irrelevant. The charge 
is often made that scientific testing such 
as is conducted by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission is slow. If I had 
patents and were hopefully awaiting ap- 
proval I would feel that way. But if the 
safety of my family and friends, and 
myself, were at stake I would want thor- 
ough testing under all conditions. The 
patented device under H. R. 4090 has 
never had such an operational test. 
What is the hurry? This is being a bit 
overanxious to hand a signed order in 
blank to the patent owner, saying if you 
can make this device work here is an 
order forcing more than 1,000 American 
ships to install a $2,500 or $3,000 piece of 
equipment, and this without finding out 
if the present internationally accepted 
system can be adapted to the same pur- 


As a matter of fact, great care has 
been taken by someone in drawing this 
bill to insure that the present system 
cannot be adapted to perform the pro- 
posed function of this new radio call 
selector. 

Now, my friends, we are discovering 
something. Why is there to be added to 
section 354 a paragraph (b) with these 
words: 

The automatic radio call selector shall be 
independent of any other radio equipment 
on the ship. 


There you have it. That little pro- 
vision insures a new device must be 
added to the ship’s equipment. It pre- 
vents adjusting the present alarm sys- 
tem to respond to individual ship call 
signals. That provision, my friends, may 
well be worth a million dollars to the 
patent owner of this new gadget. 

Figuring $1,000 profit per piece of 
equipment and 1,000 or more ships each 
one of which will be forced to install a 
separate device—there is your million 
dollars—less, of course, the cost of buy- 
ing the patent from the inventor and 
any promotional expenses, 

Reference was made in the Commerce 
Committee hearings to an example where 
this call selector was supposed to have 
contributed to the saving of lives. This 
was the case of the steamship Mormacroy 
which stood by the British tanker 
Adellen for 3 days. But listen—quoting 
the statement of Moore-McCormack 
lines: “The call alarm was not used in 
summoning aid.” As the ships lay side 
by side this gadget was used three times 
as were light and flag signals, but this 
selector was no factor in saving any lives. 

This measure has the voice of Jacob, 
but the hands are the hands of Esau; 
and the House may be misled into giving 
its blessing to the wrong object. This is 
special interest legislation. It is danger- 
ous to allow the high and highly emo- 
tional motive of safety-at-sea to be con- 
sidered hastily with only 1 hour of de- 
bate. 

I urge that H. R. 4090 be defeated so 
the great Committee on Interstate and 
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Foreign Commerce can restudy the 
measure in the light of the evidence. 

Now I know very few Members have 
the time to read the complete printed 
committee report. However, the objec- 
tions of the Coast Guard and the Federal 
Communications Commission should be 
noted—and above all the provisions of 
the bill itself should be thought out. 

For example, in the Rules Committee 
one member, and this could have been 
true of all members, obviously was un- 
familiar with the bill. He expressed sup- 
port because of a case where 200 or more 
passengers on an excursion boat were 
stranded off a point of land near Boston. 
This bill pertains to cargo vessels. Pas- 
senger vessels must carry more than one 
radio operator. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I realize that what the 
gentleman is saying is true, but I was 
talking about safety at sea and that is 
what this bill has reference to. 

Mr. PELLY. I thought the gentleman 
had not understood it. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I understood it thor- 
oughly, and I understand this, also, that 
all the laboring people, and the working 
people who ride on these ships, and all 
people connected with the cargo-carry- 
ing industry except the owners of the 
ships, are for the proposed legislation. 

Mr. PELLY. I will come to that in my 
presentation. 

Let me emphasize and repeat here and 
now that H. R. 4090 is to require an 
automatic radio alarm device on United 
States cargo vessels of 1,600 gross tons 
or more carrying less than 2 radio 
operators. 

In summary, the reasons for opposing 
the bill are as follows: 

First. As stated by the Coast Guard, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
and Defense Department in testimony 
on a similar bill—H. R. 6004—in the 83d 
Congress in 1954, the present mandatory 
internationally accepted auto-alarm de- 
vice is more than adequate from the 
safety standpoint to receive distress calls 
and cyclone warnings on off-watch 
hours. 

Second. The expense of hiring two 
more radio operators on cargo vessels, 
which as a practical matter is what would 
result if this bill is enacted into law, on 
the average per ship will amount to $12,- 
000 per year straight-time pay and 
$2,500 for welfare per year, plus $3,500 
overtime pay. A radio room on a ship 
now costs about $8,500 per year. By the 
terms of this bill, the cost will be $26,500, 
approximately. It is his sort of feather- 
bedding that drives shipowners to trans- 
fer their cargo ships to foreign registry, 
where they employ low-wage foreign 
crews. My interest in this subject is in 


preserving an American merchant ma- 
rine. 


Third. This automatic radio call selec- 
tor device duplicates existing equipment; 
it bypasses international safety and 
communications conventions; it bypasses 
procedures previously followed under 
section 602 (e) of the Communications 
Act of 1934, which specifically provided 
a method of approval of equipment in the 
field of marine radio. 
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GREAT LAKES STUDY 


In the presentation to the Rules Com- 
mittee the impression was gained that 
these devices had come into use since 
hearings on the bill in March, May, and 
June 1955. This misapprehension was 
due to 2 apparently conflicting state- 
ments; the statement that only 1 proto- 
type device had been built, and the state- 
ment to the effect that 8 units were in 
use by the Moore-McCormack Steam- 
ship Co. The explanation is that a simi- 
lar two-signal model was installed by 
Moore-McCormack in 1947 for conven- 
ience and commercial functions, not 
safety, but was found mechanically de- 
fective and the report of the hearings 
shows this company’s unfavorable testi- 
mony. 

A more complicated five-signal device 
is called for by this legislation. But the 
prototype model of it has never been 
tried out under operational conditions. 

One of the most compelling arguments 
against the bill appeared in the Seafar- 
ers’ Log, the official organ of the Sea- 
farers’ International Union. The article 
reads: 

The Radio Officers’ Union, an affiliate of 
the Maritime Trades Department, is on rec- 
ord against the device as offering no advan- 
tages over the present automatic alarm sys- 
tems. Automatic alarms, which are required 
by Government regulations, are keyed to 
respond to the international distress signal 
whether from ship or shore station. 

An ROU spokesman explained that the 
automatic call selector would be of little 
advantage in an emergency because a shore 
station would have to know the specific call 
numbers of all vessels that happened to 
be in the area. Most shore stations would 
not be in a position to know which ships 
were in a given vicinity. 


And speaking of unions, I imagine all 
Members received a telegram from 
George Meany supporting H. R. 4090. 

Somebody, whoever asked Mr. Meany 
to do them a personal favor, certainly 
caused him to get his wires crossed, be- 
cause the AFL-CIO maritime trades di- 
vision, as I said, is on record as opposed. 
One radio union representative in the 
hearings did support the bill. However, 
when you realize that American ships 
are being driven off the sea you realize 
why other maritime union leaders op- 
pose this legislation—why Mr. Meany’s 
own maritime trades are opposed. We 
only have 69 United States tramp ves- 
vels in operation. As members of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee know only too well, our Amer- 
ican shipowners have been transferring 
their ships to foreign registry. This can 
reduce the cost of wages, by substituting 
a low-wage foreign crew, about $20,000 
amonth. This bill would add about an- 
other $20,000 a year to American vessels 
expense which their foreign-flag com- 
petitors would not have to pay. No won- 
der the secretary of the Sailors’ Union 
of the Pacific, Harry Lundeberg, wrote 
me saying he is in thorough accord with 
my statements and that he thinks my 
position is absolutely correct. About 
this gadget he commented that it is not 
a necessity and will only impose, as he 
says, a heavier burden on the industry. 
This burden would be about $12 million 
a year, of which Uncle Sam would pay 
$3.3 million through subsidy. 
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No wonder Capt. George Decker, first 
vice president of the National Organiza- 
tion of Masters, Mates, and Pilots of 
America, A. F. of L., urges that the mat- 
ter be taken to the International Con- 
vention for Safety at Sea and thus make 
all signatories either accept or reject the 
alarm device. He says ir his letter to 
me: 

Do everything in your power to defeat H. R. 
4090. 


Obviously George Meany is supporting 
a friend, not legislation as it has been 
studied and reported by the maritime 
trades division of the AFL-CIO. Who- 
ever got him to send each of us a tele- 
gram did him a disservice. He has 
enough interunion squabbles without 
pulling someone’s chestnuts out of the 
fire against the best interest of the 
maritime workers. 

Mr. Speaker, on page 3 of the hearings, 
84th Congress, 1st session, before a sub- 
committee of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on H. R. 4090, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mo- 
Cormack] in his testimony, the second 
paragraph at the bottom of the page, 
says the automatic radio call selector “is 
commercially perfected.” I think he has 
been misinformed. Compare this state- 
ment with the testimony of Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Lines, Inc., on page 122 of the 
same hearings. It reads: 

In addition to the call alarm's failure to 
operate from causes traced to interferences 
and mechanical weakness, it has on occasion 
also suffered from another annoying defect— 
that is false alarms. 


Also I might point out that when the 
Federal Communications Commission 
tested the auto call selector specified by 
this bill it had 72 false responses in 646 
hours of operation. This explains why 
the Bureau of the Budget, in replying to 
a request of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee for its views, com- 
mented: “The reports of the Department 
of Commerce and Federal Communica- 
tions Commission raise important and 
as yet unresolved questions concerning 
the technical reliability and operational 
utility of the particular device specified 
in H. R. 4090.” The Bureau suggested, 
as I do, further study and experimenta- 
tion before enacting legislation. Over- 
time pay in responding to off-hour calls 
and false alarms is estimated at $32.90 
per day. 

I should point out, too, that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CorMACK] in his statement to the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
indicated a belief that the device is es- 
sential if our safety standards are to be 
maintained at the highest level. 

Whereas Commissioner Edward M. 
Webster, of the Federal Communications 
Commission, on this point of safety, said 
in his testimony: “There are a lot of 
things which contribute to safety. Iwas 
brought up in the Coast Guard to con- 
sider safety matters. Hundreds and 
hundreds and hundreds of devices were 
submitted to us for examination, and 
they all contributed to safety. If you 
legislated every one of those pieces be- 
cause it contributed to safety, you would 
load down the ship and you would not 
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have any place for cargo or for passen- 
gers. It is a relative matter.” 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. Would not the gentle- 
man say that is quite an exaggerated 
statement that if all of these safety de- 
vices were put on the ship that the ship 
would be so loaded up that there would 
be no room for cargo and passengers? 

Mr. PELLY. I think the point is that 
there are hundreds and hundreds of 
safety devices that are asked for. 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes; but the point Iam 
making is that the statement is quite 
exaggerated, would not the gentleman 
agree? 

Mr. PELLY. I am quoting this testi- 
mony. 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes; but the gentleman 
will agree that it is a bit exaggerated. 

Mr. PELLY. I think Mr. Webster is 
considered to be the outstanding au- 
thority on electronic communications at 
sea. 

Mr. Webster’s statement continues as 
follows: 

I cannot deny that this would contribute 
something to safety. My point is that it is 
not necessary because you already have a 
system, and it is not necessary to superim- 
pose this on a system which has been pro- 
vided and which has been provided now by 
treaty and by law. I think the weight is on 
the convenience side more than it is on the 
safety side. 


As to whether H. R. 4090 would be op- 
erationally effective until the automatic 
radio call selector is approved by the 
Federal Communications Commission is 
not clear. However, assuming the me- 
chanica] weaknesses of the device can be 
corrected, I would emphasize strongly 
that reliability of operation should be 
assured likewise by the international 
standardization of the speed of transmis- 
sion and characteristics of the signal. 
Under any circumstances there should 
be no approval by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission until the device has 
been endorsed by the next International 
Convention for Safety of Life at Sea. 

I hope H. R. 4090 will be sent back to 
committee for further study. It is un- 
necessary and premature, as Commis- 
sioner Webster has pointed out. 

Before I close I trust Members will un- 
derstand that under H. R. 4090 a pat- 
ented gadget, the patents for which are 
owned by a Mr. Benjamin Green who 
bought them from one of his employees, 
would have to be installed on all radio 
operator American cargo vessels. The 
gadget would have to be capable of being 
set manually to simultaneously receive 
and respond to Morse code international 
signals as follows: First, the ship’s own 
code call; second, the international dis- 
tress signal—S O S; third, the interna- 
tional safety signal; fourth, the interna- 
tional urgency signal; and fifth, any 
other emergency code. 

Thus when the radio operator on a 
cargo vessel was off duty, he could be 
called by an alarm. The present signal 
for an automatic alarm can only be used 
in an emergency but not for matters that 
might or might no lead to a disaster. 

Of course, under the present interna- 
tionally accepted system messages are ar- 
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ranged so as to be transmitted from 
shore during radio operator watch. A 
ship can send a message any time by 
paying the operator overtime. No dis- 
aster at sea, as far as I can figure, would 
have been averted, or lives been saved 
from the Titanic sinking until now, by 
this legislation. 

Meanwhile, I submit, international 
ship signals—all five under this proposed 
new gadget if you will—should be ap- 
proved by the regular International 
Safety At Sea Conventions. 

To sum up quickly why this rule should 
be defeated: The provision requiring the 
owner of the patents to make them avail- 
able at reasonable cost to other manu- 
facturers is no protection. According to 
the committee report there are 266 Gov- 
ernment subsidized vessels and 771 non- 
subsidized ships affected. When the St. 
Lawrence seaway is opened up, 243 more 
bulk carriers could also become com- 
pulsory prospects for the gadget. On 
a production-line basis, say at $3,000 
each, it would be like several auto 
manufacturers building 1,000 automo- 
biles. It is only economical and prac- 
tical for one company to manufac- 
ture such a limited number. Otherwise 
the cost would be almost double. Any 
other manufacturer would have to add 
the royalty costs too and could not com- 
pete. So the special interest factor of 
the one family which owns the patents 
is distasteful to me. As I have said, the 
bill could be worth a million dollars to 
the patent owner. 

That the gadget duplicates to a large 
extent an existing device on all ships, 
domestic and foreign, argues against the 
bill. 
Finally, let me suggest that without 
the recommendation of technical Gov- 
ernment advisers we laymen have no 
business approving such a measure. And 
why approve it in advance of the Fed- 
eral Communication Commission’s find- 
ing out if it works statisfactorily? Why 
the rush? Let the patent owner wait for 
his million. 

With all the negative Government de- 
partment reports, and with the facts 
which I hope I am contributing toward 
bringing into focus, I feel confident an 
Executive veto would result if the bill is 
passed as it might out of respect and 
deference to its sponsor. 

Surely it is in the best interest of all— 
including the owner of the patents—to 
return the measure for further commit- 
tee investigation and study. 

In conclusion, let me say I intend, 
as I said before, at the proper time 
during the reading of the bill, to offer an 
amendment deferring the effective date 
until approval by the International Con- 
vention for Safety at Sea. If the com- 
mittee would agree to accept that amend- 
ment which would cure the measure's 
greatest weakness, I would withdraw op- 
position now and let the experts by in- 
ternational convention resolve the issue. 

If, as the proponents of the bill be- 
lieve, H. R. 4090 has merit, international 
acceptance would greatly increase the 
safety factor of the bill, because all cargo 
vessels, domestic and foreign, would have 
to install the equipment. 

Finally, I wish to thank the Members 
for their kind attention. 
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I have given you the facts, as I see 
them, and have explained my opposition. 
I consider H. R. 4090 special-interest leg- 
islation, but in no way, shape, or manner 
wish to diminish, as I told the Rules 
Committee, from the objectives or mo- 
tives of any disagreeing Member. 

I follow my conscience—and I say I 
hope the bill will be defeated. 

If not, I urge adoption of an amend- 
ment providing for international accept- 
ance. 

If that in turn fails, I shall hope to 
gain recognition in order to move recom- 
mittal. 

My colleagues, this is not good legis- 
lation. 

I hope the bill will be defeated. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 9 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill is before the House after long hear- 
ings and searching consideration in two 
Congresses by the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Un- 
der the chairmanship of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON] last 
year, the bill was reported out. I have 
a telegram which he sent me, which I 
received today. It is addressed to me: 

I regret that an unexpected matter of of- 
ficial business requires my presence in New 
Jersey today. I had expected to be in the 
House and speak in favor of your bill H. R. 
4090 to require installation of an automatic 
radiotelegraph call selector on cargo ships 
carrying less than two radio operators. This 
bill should have the support of the House. 
It would provide additional safety and se- 
curity to ships and men in maritime service. 
It is not claimed to be the last word but the 
system is undoubtedly a step forward in pro- 
viding care and helpfulness to those who fol- 
low the sea. These men are entitled to have 
the benefit of every possible means that will 
provide for their safety and welfare. The 
need for this legislation has been given ex- 
tensive consideration by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce both this 
session and in the previous Congress. Last 
session the bill was reported favorably but 
did not reach consideration in the House be- 
fore adjournment. It should not be further 
delayed. It is important to our shipping in- 
terests and exceedingly important to the wel- 
fare of all seafaring men. I hope it will re- 
ceive the approval of the House. 

CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Ranking Republican Member, House 
Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


I also have a telegram from Mr. George 
Meany, president, American Federation 
of Labor-CIO, which I understand has 
been sent to all Members: 

We will appreciate your giving favorable 
consideration to H. R, 4090, which is a bill 
to improve safety of life at sea through use 
of automatic radio call selector. Passage of 
this legislation means better protection for 
American seamen and ships on the high seas, 
and, as has been true in the past, we must 
look to Congress for leadership in achieving 
this objective. Your support of this legis- 
lation will be appreciated. 

Respectfully yours. 

GEORGE MEANY, 
President, AFL-CIO. 


Now the gentleman from Washington 
LMr. Petty] has referred to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Webster, of the Federal 
Communications Commission. I have 
profound respect for the views of Com- 
missioner Webster, but his views have 
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been met in this bill. This bill has to 
meet the requirements of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

This matter of the cost being $12 mil- 
lion is a new figure to me; I never heard 
that before, and I think that was just 
picked out of the air. The committee 
has been very careful. There is no mo- 
nopoly. The language in the bill is spe- 
cific, and the same protection is given 
in this bill as has been given in previous 
legislation passed by the Congress in 
years gone by to assure safety to men 
and property on the high seas. 

This instrument is not something that 
costs $20,000; the outside cost is $1,650 
to $1,800 per installation, and anyone 
can manufacture it by getting a license 
through the payment of a proper and 
justifiable royalty. Every instrument on 
a modern ship has at some time been 
controlled or owned by some individual 
or company as a result of a patent, and 
there is nothing unusual in relation to 
this bill that differentiates it from any 
other legislation the Congress has acted 
upon. We must keep in mind that every 
piece of legislation on the statute books 
for safety at sea has been brought about 
as a result of congressional action and 
against the bitter opposition of the 
steamship association. Iam not saying 
that every shipowner is opposed, but the 
association as such has always bitterly 
opposed safety-at-sea legislation enacted 
by the Congress in the past. 

It is the old battle of progress being 
impeded or attempted to be impeded, 
particularly when progress means the 
welfare of human beings; the big ship- 
ping interests bitterly opposed the exist- 
ing laws for the protection of people in 
bygone years. 

The bill means a saving of lives and 
property. Not so long ago there was a 
maritime catastrophe in the Pacific 
where a ship was sunk and about 35 sea- 
men cast into the sea. They had their 
lifesaving instruments, but they floun- 
dered around in the sea for hours and 
hours and finally every one of them 
drowned, yet only a few miles away, not 
so far away, was another ship going in 
the same direction, but this other ship 
knew nothing of the disaster to the first 
or the plight of the seamen. Had there 
been one of these instruments on board 
there would have been constant com- 
munication with the shore and they 
would have learned of the disaster and 
could have come to the rescue of this 
stricken ship and probably saved most 
if not all of the men. 

Talk about opposition, let me read you 
a list of the companies that use this 
device now: 


Moore-McCormack Lines 
States Marine Corp 
ee e 10 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey... 15 
PS Oi aaa 


Waterman Steamship Corp. 3 
Standard Vacuum 2 
Maritime Administration vessels. 108 
United States Coast Guard 66 


a is evidence they cannot contra- 
ct. 

I will not take any more time under 
the rule except to make this observa- 
tion about the amendment to be offered 
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by the gentleman from Washington. I 
respect his views and his right to oppose 
this legislation, but I do not respect his 
effort to impugn the motives of others. 
I do not say the gentleman did, but in 
a letter that was sent out very generally 
was that the committee reported this bill 
for me. Nothing was done for my per- 
sonal interest; I cannot proceed that way 
in regard to any legislation. I have 
never approached any colleague of mine 
or any committee on the basis of my be- 
ing so interested in the bill that I asked 
them because of friendship with me and 
my position to vote for the bill. I cer- 
tainly would not have undertaken to do 
that; it could not have happened. The 
bill was reported out last year supported 
by Republicans on the committee; and 
it was reported out again this year. So 
there is the history of this bill so far as 
this Congress and past Congresses are 
concerned. The amendment that the 
gentleman from Washington says he is 
going to offer would defeat the bill. We 
have never put through legislation where 
it had to be internationally agreed upon 
as a condition precedent. All past legis- 
lation applied to American ships with 
reference to equipment for safety at sea 
and lives and property, then it was ex- 
tended to the vessels of other countries. 
The amendment is a nice way of de- 
feating the bill and is inconsistent with 
the history of Congress in the passage 
of sea legislation in the past. When 
the amendment is offered I hope it will 
be defeated. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hosmer]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, before I 
got into politics I was a seaman and I 
want to speak today more as a seaman 
than as a Member of Congress, merely 
utilizing my membership in this body to 
gain the opportunity to speak. I am 
going to relate some past history not for 
the purpose of impressing anybody but 
for the purpose of trying to convince you 
that I know what I am talking about. 

I have been on ships that have sunk 
under emergency conditions, others that 
have been rammed; I have gone over the 
side in the midst of typhoons to lash 
down equipment that was endangering 
the ship, I have sailed through good 
weather and bad, on easy seas and on 
rough ones. I have tremendous respect 
for the men who sail the seas, and I also 
know how very important is any piece of 
equipment, any regulation, any code, any 
custom that will promote safety at sea. 
I also have a similar understanding of 
any devices, codes, customs, and practices 
that will endanger the lives of men at 
sea, because when a ship casts off her 
lines and leaves port and gets out into 
the open sea she is on her own. What 
she has with her, what her men know 
as sailors, are those things upon which 
the lives of the men depend. So, with 
that kind of an introduction I just want 
to say that I think I know perhaps a 
little more about what is needed and not 
needed than our good colleague [Mr. 
WoLvErRTON] despite all the testimony 
he has heard, and perhaps more than 
George Meany, who is not a seaman. 

I agree with the Radio Operators 
Union, the men who sail on the ships, 
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the SUP, the Sailor’s Union of the 
Pacific, the Seafarer’s International 
Union, who say: “Do not make us put 
these devices on the ships.” 

They do not come down here and say 
they are not necessary, they are dupli- 
cating equipment or anything like that. 
They say they are dangerous. Why are 
they dangerous? Just look at the 
minority views in this report that quote 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and these other Government de- 
partments affected, all of which have 
given adverse reports on this proposed 
legislation. The Federal Communica- 
tions tests decry this equipment as un- 
satisfactory. Whether you say it has to 
be satisfactory before it goes on a ship 
or not, you are trying to compel the use 
of a piece of equipment that today can- 
not pass the tests. 

What does that mean? Where men’s 
lives depend upon the functioning of 
such equipment that does not work, you 
are putting them in peril. What hap- 
pens when you get a piece of equipment 
like this that according to the FCC tests, 
during 464 hours it brought in a total of 
72 false responses, or 1 every 9 hours. 
What does that do to your radio opera- 
tor? It is like the boy who cried wolf. 
They flip it off, they cut the wires, they 
get rid of it somehow or other. They 
would not depend on it, and if they did, 
they would be responding to false alarms 
constantly, as well as the rest of these 
things that the Commission found out 
about this piece of equipment that will 
not work. Someone has said it will 
bring in one signal but will not bring 
in another. You see what I mean? I 
would not want to go to sea and be com- 
pelled by the laws of the United States 
Government to sail with a piece of equip- 
ment that is going to endanger me and 
endanger the men under me. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in command 
of ships. I commanded a 10,000-ton 
ship, and I know what the responsi- 
bility is, and based on that personal ex- 
perience I plead with you to defeat this 
rule and defeat the bill, because you 
simply cannot put our seamen in the 
position of having to sail with equip- 
ment that is not worth while, that causes 
them to be in peril when they leave port, 
and if we execute our responsibility to 
this great group of people as we should, 
we will not force upon them a condition 
which will be created by this equipment 
which is unsafe. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I make reference to the 
steamer going aground in Boston Harbor 
last year with 272 schoolchildren on it. 
Now, this steamer would normally carry 
about 1,000 people. The interesting 
thing about it is that naturally it had 
a radio room like any ship would have, 
but the truth of the matter is that there 
was no radio operator aboard the ship, 
the reason being that the company 
wanted to cut down on expenses at the 
cost of the passengers who were aboard 
that steamer. I understand the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has already reported out a bill 
saying that ships that carry passengers, 
excursion steamers, fishing boats, and 
ships of that trade, will have to have 
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a radio man aboard the ship. Every law 
that has ever been enacted as far as 
safety is concerned, whether it is about 
running lights, whether it is to put life 
preservers on the boat, whether it is to 
put lifesaving craft on the boat, has 
been accomplished because of the fact 
that you have had to have legislation 
for it. The owners of the ships at all 
times have tried to reduce their costs to 
whatever extent they can, and they have 
opposed every type of legislation along 
the line. 

Now, the fact remains, as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MAcK] has said, that the Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines have 35 units, the State Ma- 
rine Corp. 20 units, and many others. 
He gave you a long list, naming some 
8 or 10 companies that have over 300 
of these units on their ships. Surely 
companies of this type would not have 
them on their ships if they did not think 
they were worthy. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the rule is 
adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rooney). The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4090) to amend part 
II of title III of the Communications 
Act of 1934, so as to require the instal- 
lation of an automatic radio-telegraph 
call selector on cargo ships of the United 
States carrying less than two radio oper- 
ators, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4090, with 
Mr. THompson of Texas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensec with. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill would 
require the installation of an automatic 
radiotelegraph call selector on certain 
cargo ships of the United States carry- 
ing less than two radio operators. 

Ships equipped with such a device 
could receive radio messages from shore 
stations and other ships while the ship's 
radio operator is off duty. This would 
be an important contribution to safety 
at sea. 

The Communications Act of 1934 now 
provides that cargo ships required to 
have radio must carry more than one 
radio operator unless the ship is fitted 
with an autoalarm. Unless such ship 
has an autoalarm, continuous watch 
must be maintained by qualified radio 
operators while the ship is being navi- 
gated outside a harbor or port. 

The autoalarm responds to what is 
known as the international alarm sig- 
nal, which is a series of 12 dashes 4 sec- 
onds long, spaced 1 second apart. The 
device is designed so that four dashes 
will actuate the circuit and ring bells in 
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the radio officer’s quarters, on the navi- 
gating bridge of the vessel and in the 
radio room. This will alert the radio 
operator to an emergency whenever he 
is off duty or listening to another fre- 
quency, so that he can receive the dis- 
tress message, which follows the alarm 
signal by two minutes. 

The primary usefulness of the auto- 
alarm is in the period immediately be- 
fore or after a maritime disaster occurs. 

The call selector would perform a sim- 
ilar alerting function, but it would sup- 
plement the autoalarm by alerting the 
ship radio operator during situations 
which, although not of a distress nature, 
do involve maritime safety. 

The autoalarm system now in use does 
not permit calling of ships in situations 
of difficulty not of a full distress nature. 
A ship carrying only a single radio oper- 
ator is to cut off from messages alerting 
the ship to potential danger when the 
ship's radio operator is not on duty, 
which is the greater part of the day. 
Additionally, the installation of call se- 
lectors aboard ships would supplement 
the autoalarm by substantially increas- 
ing the probability of alerting other 
ships during distress situations. This is 
because call selectors will be capable of 
responding to the international distress 
signal while presently approved auto- 
alarms will respond only to the interna- 
tional alarm signal. Under interna- 
tional radio distress procedures, the dis- 
tress signal is transmitted far more fre- 
quently than the alarm signal, so that 
the call selector would be useful in many 
situations where the autoalarm would 
not respond. 

Specifically, for example, installation 
of an automatic call selector would fa- 
cilitate and improve communications in 
the following manner: 

First. Specific ships known to be in the 
vicinity of a distressed vessel may be 
called directly by use of that vessel’s own 
call sign. 

Second. During protracted distress 
traffic the single radio officer on a cargo 
vessel working traffic with the distressed 
vessel is assisted in responding to calls 
when in an exhausted state after con- 
tinuously operating alone over a period 
of days. 

Third. Medical assistance and transfer 
of sick or injured at sea may be facili- 
tated. 

Fourth. Promulgation of weather and 
other maritime safety information may 
be facilitated and ships cautioned to 
avoid exposure to needless danger by re- 
ceipt of such information. 

Fifth. Response of ships to lifeboat 
transmitter signals sent by survivors 
whose vessels may not stay afloat till 
rescuers reach them will increase the 
rescue possibilities of such survivors. 

The automatic radiotelegraph call se- 
lector has been compared to the bell on a 
telephone. Without a bell the owner of 
the telephone, if away from the instru- 
ment, would not be able to receive mes- 
sages since there would be no way of 
alerting him to the fact that another per- 
son wanted to communicate with him. 
Comparably, a ship which has a single 
radio officer on duty for 8 hours can re- 
ceive messages during those 8 hours, 
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However, for 16 hours during each day 
when such officer is not on duty no mes- 
Sages may be received. 

The bill provides that the automatic 
radiotelegraph call selector must be ca- 
pable of receiving and responding to the 
following: 

First. The international distress sig- 
nal,SOS. 

Second. The international safety sig- 
nal, TTT. 

Third. The international urgent sig- 
nal, XXX. 

Fourth. The ship’s call sign. 

Fifth. Any other predetermined code 
which is desired for use in national 
emergencies. 

The bill postpones the effective date of 
the mandatory installation requirement 
until 18 months—or such shorter period 
as the Commission may determine—after 
the Commission has found that, first, an 
automatic radiotelegraph call selector is 
and will continue to be available and may 
be installed at a reasonable cost to ship- 
owners; and second, patents covering or 
necessary to the manufacture of an auto- 
matic radiotelegraph call selector are 
and will continue to be freely available 
for license at a reasonable royalty. The 
committee feels that to avoid monopoli- 
zation in the manufacture of this device 
it is necessary, in the public interest, to 
require that the patent owner make bind- 
ing commitments to the Commission that 
the necessary patents will be available 
freely and that the royalty charged for 
the use of such patents will be reasonable 
before installation of a patented device 
becomes mandatory. 

While the installation of automatic 
call selectors would be mandatory only 
for cargo ships of the United States, it 
was pointed out to the committee that 
this equipment could serve as links in a 
radio network of ships which are not so 
equipped, thus making an important con- 
tribution to safety on the high seas. 

The public interest requires that safety 
standards at sea be maintained at the 
highest possible level for the protection 
of life and property. The proposed leg- 
islation would help in carrying out the 
obligation of the Congress to enact legis- 
lation to protect the public interest. 

Let me reemphasize, Mr. Chairman, 
that the committee after rather extended 
hearings in the 83d Congress reported a 
similar bill; that following hearings in 
the present Congress H. R. 4090 was re- 
ported after being amended in order to 
meet some of the objections that had 
been raised with reference to possible 
monopoly and also in connection with 
the question of approval by the Federal 
Communications Commission. We made 
it very certain in this legislation that no 
equipment would be installed unless it 
had the approval of the Commission. If 
tests fail on a pilot model and if they do 
not measure up to the standards re- 
quired, then it will be up to the manu- 
facturer to develop another model and 
another set that will meet the require- 
ments of the Commission. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, in the interests 
of safety that the pending legislation 
will be approved by the House. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
opposed to this legislation. I opposed 
it in the committee and I oppose it here. 
The only qualification I claim for any 
information about this is what I heard 
in the committee. I am not a seafaring 
man. I come from the interior of the 
United States, from the State of Iowa, 
which while it is bounded by two great 
rivers has no maritime interest within 
the State and, certainly, there is no mar- 
itime interest within my own district. I 
did attend, I think, all the hearings on 
this bill before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. I must 
say despite the very persuasive testi- 
mony of the majority leader and others, 
it has completely failed to convince me 
that this is desirable legislation. On the 
contrary, I am well convinced that this 
legislation is not in the interest of the 
country. To begin with, it is not in the 
interest of safety at sea. 

Before going further, I would like to 
clarify one point which was made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
McCormack] and others in the debate 
relating to the number of devices that 
have already been installed on ships. 
There was some testimony about that 
before the committee, but when the wit- 
nesses were pinned down, the device that 
is now under consideration turns out not 
to be the same device that was referred 
to as having been installed on this multi- 
tude of ships. Further, the other devices 
which may in some respects be related 
to the present device now under con- 
sideration were installed on the ships of 
the Moore-McCormack Line, but were 
withdrawn and the Moore-McCormack 
Line is opposed to this legislation. Of 
course, the question of safety at sea is 
one of great importance. The men 
who go down to the sea in ships certainly 
deserve the consideration and the help of 
the Congress of the United States. But, 
on the contrary, we should not pass legis- 
lation here which would be an impedi- 
ment to safety. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
considered opinion, after listening to the 
testimony before the committee, that 
this would not contribute to the safety of 
the people who go to sea. But, on the 
other hand, as has been pointed out in 
debate, it would destroy safety at sea or 
at least have a tendency to make it worse 
for seafaring people. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain a bit more fully his own opinion 
why he believes this would contribute 
not to safety but to less safety? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. My reason has al- 
ready been summed up by what has been 
said in the debate. Here is a device that 
has not been proven. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission representative, Mr. Webster, 
who spent a long time in the Coast 
Guard, testified that the thing had not 
proven satisfactory. As was pointed out 
by the gentleman from California, if you 
have a device on board ship which has 
not proven satisfactory, what is going to 
happen? The crew will not pay any at- 
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tention to it. The radio operator will 
say, “That equipment is no good,” and 
he will turn it off or cut the wires. In 
other words, it is not a piece of equip- 
ment that would help safety at sea. It 
would destroy it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true that this 
bill does not become effective until the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has found that the automatic radio-tele- 
graph call selector is and will continue 
to be available, and may be installed at 
reasonable cost to shipowners? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. That is in the 
bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is part of the bill 
itself. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is part of the 
bill itself, and I am glad that safeguard 
is in the bill, but this bill is putting the 
cart before the horse. Let them get 
the approval of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and let them estab- 
lish a market for their product before 
they come here and ask us to require 
that their device be put on board ship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not want to inter- 
rupt the gentleman unnecessarily, but I 
think if we can talk about this we will 
get a better understanding. Is it not a 
fact that Commissioner Webster is one of 
the most able men in this field that we 
have in our Government? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Unquestionably. 

Mr. HARRIS. He takes the position 
that he is against this bill. He calls it 
a dignified statute, as I recall. His prin- 
cipal objection is that it would be con- 
trary to the agreement reached by the 
International Radio Conference. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Of course that is one 
of the reasons he is against it, and that 
is one of the reasons I am against it, be- 
cause these matters of safety at sea go 
beyond one nationality. That is one of 
the reasons this law should not be adopt- 
ed, because it puts a handicap restriction 
and extra burden upon American ship- 
ping which is already under certain 
handicaps in relation to competition with 
other maritime nations. 

A great deal has been said about the 
question of the operators being opposed 
to this; the operators of shipping have 
been attacked in a very unfavorable light. 
There have been times in the history of 
the country when that was justified. 
However, I do not believe in this instance 
it is based upon any such crass and di- 
abolical attitude on their part. They 
came before the committee in a very fair 
and unbiased manner and told their 
opinions, and without exception the ship- 
owners, ship operators, were in opposition 
to this bill. For example, on page 54 of 
the hearings, in a letter from the Asso- 
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ciation of American Shipowners, they 
Say: 

The association opposes this bill for a 
number of reasons, and we would appreciate 


it if you would include this letter in the 
record of hearings, 


Then they give four very cogent rea- 
sons for their opposition to it. On page 
108 of the hearings, the telecommunica- 
tions committee, American Merchant 
Marine Institute, makes this statement: 

We oppose H. R. 4090 for the following 
reasons: 


We believe it both inappropriate and pre- 
mature to consider the mandatory installa- 
tion of an unknown and untried piece of 
equipment, even if the purpose of such a 
device should be found to be desirable, 


Again, on page 122, the Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Lines, which has been referred 
to, said this: 

We do not feel that any selective calling 
equipment should be mandatory inasmuch 
as existing autoalarm equipment fulfills the 
safety requirements involving distress at sea, 
and we feel that the telegraph call alarm is 
purely a device of some commercial value 
which cannot be relied on implicitly but 
which offers the chance for the saving of 
operational expense, when operative. 


In addition, this testimony before the 
committee is replete with witnesses who 
say that the equipment is experimental; 
it has never been proven in actual oper- 
ation. It actually is the one prototype 
that has ever been manufactured in this 
system. 

Why in the world should this body go 
ahead and make a compulsory market 
for a product which has not been ap- 
proved, for a product which will produce 
only illusory benefits to the seafaring 
men? 

Here is another perhaps minor item: 
A good share of the merchant marine of 
the United States is provided with a sub- 
sidy by the United States Government, 
and many people think justifiably so. 
Add this additional expense which will 
range according to some witnesses from 
$12,000 to $25,000 per year per ship, add 
that additional expense on these Amer- 
ivan ships and who is going to pay for it? 
It is going to be the taxpayers through 
a subsidy. 

I ask that the bill be defeated. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MACK]. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise this afternoon in the interest of 
safety at sea. I have never worked 
aboard a ship in any capacity, but I have 
traveled extensively by air over the At- 
lantic and Pacific: I appeal to this House 
to vote for safety at sea. There are vast 
expanses of ocean where there are no 
rescue facilities of any kind, and there 
are spots 1,200 nautical miles from the 
nearest land in any direction. That is 
the reason I believe it to be worthwhile 
for this committee to make navigation as 
safe as possible. That is the kind of bill 
we are considering today. It will be an- 
other step to help protect individuals, 
ship owners, passenger vessels, and cargo 
vessels traveling throughout the world. 
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Mr. Chairman, it has been said that we 
should wait until we have perfected this 
device, and then enact this legislation. 
That was not the case when the original 
legislation was passed, and I have before 
me the testimony of Commissioner Web- 
ster, of the Federal Communications 
Commission, wherein he stated that they 
recommended the legislation before they 
had actually developed the autoalarm. 

As a matter of fact, what we are trying 
to do here today is merely to require a 
mechanism which can contribute more to 
safety than the one presently required, 
which was invented nearly 30 years 
ago—this is progress. 

Our mechanical engineers, our elec- 
trical engineers have made progress, and 
we are trying to raise the requirements 
so that we will be up to date. Commis- 
sioner Webster made it clear in the hear- 
ings that at the time the other legislation 
to which I referred was passed by Con- 
gress, the device had not been perfected. 
He said it was simply a question of me- 
chanical perfection, that the idea was 
well-known; there was no argument 
about that. So we are in exactly the 
same position today, as we consider this 
legislation, as we were at the time we 
considered legislation requiring the auto- 
alarm on cargo vessels. 

I want to say also, Mr. Chairman that, 
when we speak of cargo vessels, we are 
speaking of 97 percent of all the ships at 
sea. Itis very important, therefore, that 
we provide additional requirement of 
safety for cargo vessels and thereby im- 
prove the safety of the passenger vessels 
as well. In the past we have waited un- 
til after the occurrence of a major dis- 
aster. We have already had several 
minor disasters, but we are prone to wait, 
as I say, until we have a major disaster, 
and then seek appropriate legislative ac- 
tion. What we must do is pass this pre- 
ventive legislation, so that we may avert 
any major disaster at sea. That is the 
reason the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee has reported the legis- 
lation to the House at this time. 

Ido not think it is necessary to wait for 
other nations to develop this device. I 
believe it is appropriate that the United 
States, the world leader in most fields, 
take the initiative in this instance as well 
and require that automatic call selectors 
be installed on our cargo vessels, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that the 
amendment to the Federal Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 requiring an autoalarm 
came as the result of a tragedy and ter- 
rible disaster following the 1934 FCC Act 
and as a result of that tragedy the Com- 
munications Act was amended in 1937 to 
require an autoalarm radio system on 
United States cargo ships; is that true? 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. That is cor- “ 


rect. That is contained in our testimony ` 
here as well. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Following the utiliza- 
tion of this device, is it not true that our 
Government then took the lead during 
these years to bring about international 
agreements — agreements with other 
countries—that this system be installed 
on their ships? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. That is cer- 
tainly correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. The international 
agreements were promoted by our own 
Government after the FCC Act had been 
amended in 1937 to require this radio 
system or alarm system aboard ships? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. That is correct. 
1 thank the gentleman for his contribu- 

on. 
Mr. Chairman, I repeat that all this 
legislation does is require the cargo ves- 
sels to install the new device we have 
referred to as the automatic call selector. 
This device responds to various signals, 
the urgent signal, distress signal, safety 
signal, and it also responds to the ship’s 
call signal. It will also respond to any 
prearranged or predetermined code that 
the international conference would 
want toagree upon. So it would be con- 
tributing to safety. 
I believe in safety at sea. Iam not in 
favor of subsidies, but I would favor 
subsidizing safety if it is necessary to 
subsidize at all. We cannot put a price 
on safety with any more grace than we 
could put a price on human life. There- 
fore, I do not believe we should consider 
the price argument at all. As has been 
stated, it is only a matter of $1,500 or 
$2,000. The opponents have argued that 
it will run to $10,000 or $20,000, but it 
does not make any difference to me what 
the price is. If it involves safety, I am 
willing to pay the price. I do not care 
whether the Government has to pay it 
or whether the shipowners have to pay 
it, if it is for safety and will increase the 
safety of passengers on vessels at sea, 
I am for it and I am willing to pay the 
price. 
Mr. Chairman, I want to say in con- 
clusion I believe that this legislation is 
long overdue. We have been discussing 
it for the last 2 years. We reported out 
a bill last year, and naturally there were 
organizations which opposed it. The 
shipowners will always be opposed to this 
type of legislation, because it does not 
help the individual shipowners as the re- 
sult of installing the device in any par- 
ticular vessel, but it helps the people who 
are underway at sea in the event of an 
emergency. So, it is obvious that the 
Government must require this type of 
equipment, and it is imperative that Con- 
gress enact this legislation. 
For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly favor this bill. I think it is a 
great stride forward. The opposition 
of the shipowners is to be expected but, 
I trust, not long endured. I want to re- 
emphasize the fact that I have flown 
many, many thousands of miles over the 
water, and believe that if this equipment 
were installed in cargo vessels, it would 
be an aid in air emergencies as well as 
- emergencies on the surface. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. PELLY]. 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say again and reiterate that I feel 
for my opponents in this particular de- 
bate the very highest degree of regard 
for the members of the committee in 
particular, for when I was a member of 
that committee I always enjoyed it, and 
I think it is a wholesome thing to bring 
out the facts. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to say for 
the members of our committee and the 
Members of the House as well that we 
have the highest regard for the gentle- 
man from Washington. We on the com- 
mittee particularly recall that he was a 
member of this committee during the 
last Congress, and we regretted to see 
him leave. We know that his feeling in 
this matter and his attitude and position 
toward this matter is sincere. I recall 
that he opposed it when it was before 
this committee in the last Congress, as 
he is opposing it now. I just want to 
say that I, for one, know that the gen- 
tleman is sincere in his opposition, and 
Iam sorry that I have to differ with mn 
on this problem as I see it. 

If the gentleman will permit me to 
say this further, the reason I feel that 
this is a principle that should be fol- 
lowed and pursued is because we are 
living in what we refer to and what 
everybody today calls the electronic age. 
More electronic devices are being de- 
veloped for the benefit of the people, the 
public, to provide safety for the people 
of this country and of the world and I, 
for one, am not going to say that by 
my action here I am going to take a 
position that would retard or otherwise 
prevent our scientists from developing 
these devices which can mean so much 
to the future development and for the 
welfare of this country. That is the 
reason I believe these electronic devices, 
when they are so designed and devel- 
oped, ought to be made available for the 
use of the public throughout the whole 
world, not only the United States. For 
that reason I feel that we ought to pro- 
mote this project as one of those elec- 
tronic devices which I believe will prove 
to be highly beneficial. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman 
from Arkansas for his very kind remarks 
about my motives in opposing this leg- 
islation. 

I would like also to say that I think 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] will realize that the present de- 
vice is only limited from doing exactly 
what this new call selector would do by 
international agreement. International 
agreement says that it be limited only 
to distress. Therefore, as far as the elec- 
tronic device goes, to me, it would only 
do something by a complicated process 
that might well be done simply. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. This is no different 
from the controversy that we are in to- 

< day with our military. In this Congress 
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we appropriated $550 million to the Navy 
to develop a system of air navigation aids, 
called TACAN, which is an electronic 
device that we all know about. We de- 
veloped the common system which was 
promoted by this country and adopted by 
the ICAO Conference, the international 
conference, and which today has been 
adopted. But yet, in this Congress, 
through our own action, we appropriated 
$500 million to the Navy to develop this 
new navigation aid, which is another 
type of electronic device for the benefit 
and the use of our military people. If 
we were to adopt this one we are discuss- 
ing it would not be contrary to the policy 
that we have pursued in promoting a new 
and an additional safety device for the 
benefit of our people. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOSMER. The gentleman real- 
izes that the development of TACAN 
is completely separate and different from 
the device which is to be used commer- 
cially and which is used all over the 
world. A great amount of confusion is 
caused merely by fiat of the Congress, 
which is acting without understanding 
the technical difficulties inherent in the 
problem, and creating a difficult situa- 
tion commercially, not only in this coun- 
try but all over the world. That is why 
the Congress ought to be careful, when 
it gets into such a field of technical de- 
vices, which we, as laymen, know little 
about, before it acts, or it might cause a 
great deal of trouble because of un- 
thoughtful action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. In that regard I want to 
make it plain that I am a layman and 
my judgment in this matter is based 
largely on the recommendation of Com- 
missioner Webster who suggested that 
this intercommunication at sea should 
be based on standardized international 
agreement. 

I want to say also at this time that 
when we come into the House again Iam 
going to ask permission to put in the 
Recorp a statement covering the addi- 
tional operating cost attributable to the 
call-selector device which would be re- 
quired under H. R. 4090. I realize that 
we used a figure such as $12 million a 
year as the cost. I think if you would 
look at the record you would find the 
basis on which the various statements 
have been made. 

I have outlined my objections to this 
bill at some length in the debate of the 
rule. There is nothing to be gained, as 
I see it, to add to that public record. 

As stated by me, then, I intend to offer 
an amendment at the appropriate time. 
Already the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee added a section pro- 
viding an effective date of the legislation 
as 18 months, or a shorter period if the 
Federal Communications Commission 
determines, after it finds this new equip- 
ment is available at reasonable cost and 
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freely available for license at a reason- 
able royalty. I would add one more pro- 
viso to these two, so that this law would 
be deferred also until after the FCC finds 
this equipment is in conformity with 
safety of life at sea convention like the 
automatic alarm is. 

I have told the distinguished chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee I would withdraw my objec- 
tion if that amendment is accepted. 

One provision in section 3 I dislike. It 
is designed to prevent adjusting the pres- 
ent automatic alarm, to perform the 
added duty of responding to four sig- 
nals—so it would make installation of 
this new gadget unnecessary. In section 
3 the bill reads: 

The automatic radio call selector shall 
be independent, except for source of power 


and antenna, of any other radio equipment 
on the ship. 


There is the provision to protect the 
owner of the patents to this gadget. 
There is monopoly written right into the 
language of the bill. It could not be 
plainer. That sentence should be worth 
a million dollars to Mr. Benjamin Green, 
who bought up the patents from an em- 
ployee who worked for him at one time. 

I shall have an amendment to nullify 
the effect of that language. I would ac- 
complish this in section 4 by a provision 
to defer the effective date of this bill 
until it is determined by the FCC that 
agreement cannot be effected interna- 
tionally to permit use of the present 
automatic alarm for the purposes which 
would be served by this new gadget. 

Let me emphasize what the testimony 
of Commissioner E, M, Webster called 
for—the desirability of a common stand- 
ardized distress call system in the world, 
If there is going to be any aid called for, 
why limit it to assistance from an Ameri- 
can vessel. Why ignore a foreign 
ship—it may be the only one in the vicin- 
ity. Finally, too, let me say if the FCC 
were asking for legislation of this nature, 
I would not be in the well of the House 
today. But no Government department 
recommends this measure. 

As minority views state, legislation of 
this type is most unusual. If there is 
doubt to the facts, the normal procedure 
is to direct that a study be conducted and 
a factual report be compiled. There is 
ample precedent in the field of marine 
safety radio equipment—as was provided 
in section 602 (e) of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended. 

The present auto alarm can be used to 
accomplish exactly what this new call 
selector would do as provided in this bill. 
All it would take is a broadening of the 
limitation on its use by International 
Convention on Safety of Life at Sea. 

This bill would make use of the pres- 
ent alarm impossible by insisting on a 
separate piece of equipment. 

Accordingly, as I said, I shall intro- 
duce an amendment, the simple effect of 
which will be to defer the effective date 
of this legislation until the Federal Com- 
munications Commission finds “agree- 
ment cannot be effected internationally 
to permit use of the present auto-alarm 
for the safety purposes which would be 
served by the automatic radio call se- 
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lector specified in this bill and unless 

and until such an automatic call selector 

is required by the next International 

Convention for Safety of Life at Sea to 

be installed on all vessels subject to such 

convention.” 

If that amendment is adopted, I see no 
objection to passage of the bill. It would 
cure the greatest weakness which is lack 
of international standardization. 

I strongly urge support of such an 
amendment. 

And I should like to say further, if my 
amendment is not adopted, I expect to 
offer a motion to recommit. 

Estimated additional operating cost attrib- 
utable to the call selector device which 
would be required under H. R. 4090 
1. If device used with one radio operator: 1 
Alarms responding to T T T and other calls 

(from Coast Guard radio station data hear- 

ing, pp. 112-114): Average 1 alarm every 2 

hours. 

False alarms (from FCC laboratory tests, 
hearing, p. 59): Average 1 alarm every 8 
hours. 

Alarm in operation 16 hours per day: Aver- 
age 10 alarms per day. 

Overtime payable to radio operator for an- 
swering alarm ($3.29 per alarm): $32.90 per 
day. 

cease. cost (ship at sea 50 percent? of 
time or 182.5 days): $6,004.24 per year. 

2. Cost of second radio operator: t 
Basic wage of $501.72 per month $6, 020. 64 
Required wage increase to first 


radio operator 433. 92 
Automatic weekend overtime (52 

weeks times 2 days equals 104 

days plus 9 holidays) estimated 

at sea 50 percent or 56% days at 

8 hours per day times 62.19 989. 88 
Welfare, 365 days at $1.60 per day. 584. 00 
Taxes (estimated) 150, 00 
Vacation fund, 9%4 percent of basic 

wages (86,454.58) 613. 18 


Wage classification cost, per year. 8, 791. 62 
Subsistence (average 81.75 per 


day), per ear 638. 75 
9,430.37 
Overtime payable to radio opera- 
tors for answering alarm, if in- 
stalled (alarm in use 8 hours 
Wa 3. 002. 12 
Total, per year 12, 432. 49 


3. Per annum cost to Government and in- 
dustry: On subsidized cargo vessels the en- 
tire cost must be borne by the Government 
because the added cost is 100 percent in ex- 
cess of foreign wage and/or operating costs, 


+Nore.—It is the shipowners contention 
that it would be impossible to use the pro- 
posed device with a single radio operator be- 
cause the radio operator could not physically 
stand the strain of being brought on duty an 
average of 10 times per night during off 
watch hours. 

Based on dry-cargo vessel. Other vessels, 
such as tankers, will be at sea more than 
50 percent of the time. 

*NotTe.—The dilemma presented by this 
bill is apparent. The call selector need not 
be installed if a second radio operator is 
carried, yet the purpose of the bill is to re- 
quire the call selector. 

Nork.— These cost figures are exclusive of 
equipment purchase, installation, and main- 
tenance costs for which no accurate figures 
are available since the device itself is not in 
production. Estimated manufacturing costs 
range from $3,000-$10,000 per unit. (House 
committee report, p. 12.) 
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Estimated cost if device could be used with single radio operator. 


Estimated minimum cost of 2d radio operator__.......... 
Estimated added cost if device used with 2 radio operators. 


Estimated total probable cost 


4. Other costs: The following costs are 
not applicable to all vessels, and the number 
of ships which would be affected is not 
ascertainable: 

(a) On some vessels, such as certain tank- 
ers, the ratio of crew to stewards is in such 
critical balance that if a second radio op- 
erator must be hired the ship must carry 
an additional steward. This will add an 
additional $4,108 per annum to the wage 
classification of the vessel involved. 

(b) The second radio operator must be 
furnished with a room. In cases where new 
space must be provided, or when one of 
the 12 passenger spaces is utilized for this 
purpose, the cost is estimated at $6,000 to 
$8,000. If passenger cabin space is taken 
the cost becomes an annual revenue loss. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOSMER]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I tried 
to make it clear a while ago that I had 
a more than usual interest in safety at 
sea. We might have a bill before us to 
require every ship in the United States 
merchant marine to have an empty black 
box placed on the wheelhouse 5 feet long, 
2 feet wide, and 3 feet deep. We could 
all get up and argue that such a device 
would make the sea safe for people who 
are passengers and people who are sea- 
men, but we certainly could not give any 
reasons why. 

The same situation pertains as to the 
device to which the bill refers. Nobody 
understands what there is about the 
wires, tubes, condensers, circuits, and 
dials of the device before us that would 
make for safety at sea. So nobody can 
give any reason why. So the argument 
made, that we are legislating for safety 
at sea, and you cannot be against saving 
lives so you should vote for this bill, 
sounds kind of good, but is specious when 
analyzed. And let me tell you, you can 
get yourself in trouble that way, whether 
you buy a pig in a poke or buy a black 
box or some other kind of mysterious 
device to put on ships is the same thing, 
if they do not work properly for the 
purpose of safety your safety argument 
is no good. On that issue, what is the 
evidence? 

This is what the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission says about this thing 
before us, according to the minority 
report: 

FCC took two kinds of tests. They 
took tests on it to see if it could be set 
manually to receive the five different 
kinds of signals it is supposed to receive. 
In other words, a series of dots and 
dashes that are supposed to actuate any 
one of five particular types of signals. 
The signal then is supposed to appear in 
the wheelhouse or radio shack or wher- 
ever this device is set up. The FCC found 


that the device could not be set manually 


To Govern- To industry 
ment (266 sub- (771 nonsub- Total (1,037 
sidized cargo | sidized cargo | cargo vessels) 
vessels) vessels) 


$1, 597,127.84 | 84, 629, 269.04 | $6, 226, 396. 88 
_ Ä:—: ˙ ä 


2 2, 508, 478.42 7. 270, 815. 27 9,779, 293. 69 
. 708. 563.92 | 2.314, 634.52 | 3,113, 198. 44 
er ae 3,307, 042,34 | 9, 585, 449. 79 | 12, 802, 402. 13 


for equally efficient and accurate recep- 
tion of each of the various signals. FCC 
further found that accuracy varied with 
the speed of transmission of the same 
actuating signals. In other words, it 
receives dots and dashes that are sent 
out by radio operators. Radio operators 
vary in the speed at which they send. 
Some of the foreigners do it differently 
than we do, and vice versa. So you 
might have a ship of some particular 
nationality sending a signal back home 
for one purpose and it will be actuating 
an alarm on an American ship for an 
entirely different purpose, all because of 
the different speeds and characteristics 
with which radio operators may trans- 
mit. 

FCC also found that even room tem- 
perature and voltage had a great effect 
on these devices. If ever any of you have 
sailed a ship or operated on it, you know 
that the voltage is quite a problem. We 
have automatic voltage regulators, and 
so forth, but 9 times out of 10 some- 
body will dope off in the engineroom and 
maybe instead of 110 volts you will be 
getting 90 or 120. All of these uncon- 
trollable factors and variables lead to the 
device’s malfunctioning. I have great 
respect for marine engineers and the 
remarks I have just made should not be 
interpreted as critical. But anyone who 
knows the sea also knows that neither 
the deck gang nor the black gang ever 
misses an opportunity to complain about 
the other, so let us accept my words 
about voltage variations in that spirit, 
and just concede that for causes un- 
known and beyond the control of com- 
petent watches in the engineroom, it goes 
up and down. 

The second kind of test, the positive 
response of this device to actuating sig- 
nals, is where the true test of its value 
lies. The percent of true response varied 
from 46 percent to 92.5 percent on the 
500-kilocycle band, which is the inter- 
national distress frequency. On the life- 
boat frequency it varied from 53.7 per- 
cent up to 100 percent on one of the tests. 

You must be able to rely on a piece of 
equipment 100 percent if it is to save 
lives. How many people have bought a 
car that turned out to be a lemon, and 
you could not rely on it and had to get 
rid of it? When safety at sea is at stake 
you do not want to legislate devices on 
ships unless they are going to bring 
safety instead of danger. That is plain 
commonsense, because their reliability 
will either protect or endanger the lives 
of your seamen and passengers. 

The startling facts about this device, 
according to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission tests, is that there were 
a total of 72 false responses in 646 hours 
of operation, or 1 every 9 hours. What 
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if they had a false alarm in each fire 
department station here in Washington 
every 9 hours? Visualize it. The con- 
fusion and demoralization would be end- 
less. Visualize what it would mean at 
sea, where just one radio operator is 
aboard ship. You see what a terrible 
thing it is to have these false alarms. 
It not only destroys the confidence of 
the people in the equipment, in this case 
the whole ship’s crew, but, more than 
that, think of your radio operators. 
These fellows have so many hours on 
and so many hours off. If they are 
jumping up all during off-duty hours to 
respond to these false alarms, you can 
see what kind of shape those operators 
are going to be in before the voyage is 
over. You can see how disruptive of 
morale and efficiency this type of equip- 
ment is going to be. We should not be 
legislating for it; we should be legislat- 
ing against it, if safety at sea is our goal. 

I have stood watches for a long time. 
All of you that sailed in the Navy or 
merchant marine during the war know 
that the general alarm was ringing all 
the time. After that lasted a few 
months, you had to get back to port to 
rest or go crazy. You cannot keep peo- 
ple keyed up with alarms, real or false. 
That is all this device promises. 

Congress appropriates a lot of money 
for the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and its engineering and testing 
people every year. If you have enough 
confidence in this agency to appropriate 
this money, you should have an equal 
confidence in what it says when it comes 
up here on the Hill and tells you that a 
piece of equipment is no good and gives 
you the statistics on its tests and every- 
thing else to prove it. Is it not just 
plain commonsense to believe the FCC? 

We have heard the argument here 
that the people who stood up in the well 
of the House in 1934 arguing against the 
enactment of the auto-alarm legislation 
were just obstructionists. They may 
have been. But that does not apply to 
those who argue against this admittedly 
deficient and defective device proposed 
by the bill before us. For the auto 
alarm is today serving the purpose of 
alerting unmanned receivers when a 
May Day S O S distress call is broad- 
cast. Legislating the additional device 
called for by this bill on to American 
ships would not only have all the dis- 
advantages mentioned by others, but 
would, in addition, serve not to alert 
radio operators to emergency calls, but, 
through the device’s inherent defects, 
serve to deaden response to them. It 
would promote anger, not safety, at sea. 
Protection of American seamen and pas- 
sengers on United States-flag vessels 
demands this bill be scuttled. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended 
(47 U. S. C., sec. 153), is amended by adding 
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at the end thereof the following paragraph: 
„ nh) ‘Automatic radiotelegraph call se- 
lector’ on a ship of the United States subject 
to the provisions of part II of title III of this 
act means a device meeting the requirements 
prescribed for such devices in section 355 (b) 
of this act and approved by the Commission.” 

Sec. 2. Section 353 of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended (47 U. S. C., sec. 
$53), is amended to read as follows: 


“OPERATORS, WATCHES, AUTO-ALARM, AND AUTO= 
MATIC RADIOTELEGRAPH CALL SELECTOR—RADIO= 
TELEGRAPH-EQUIPPED SHIPS 


“Sec. 353. (a) At least two qualified op- 
erators shall be carried for safety purposes 
on— 

“(1) each cargo ship of the United States 
which is required by this part to be fitted 
with a radiotelegraph installation and which 
is not fitted with an auto-alarm and an auto- 
matic radiotelegraph call selector; 

“(2) each cargo ship (other than a ship 
of the United States) which is required by 
this part to be fitted with a radiotelegraph 
installation and which is not fitted with an 
auto-alarm; and 

“(3) each passenger ship which is required 
by this part to be fitted with a radiotele- 
graph installation. 

“(b) At least one qualified operator, who 
shall have had at least 6 months’ previous 
service in the aggregate as a qualified op- 
erator in a station on board a ship or ships 
of the United States, shall be carried for 
safety purposes on— 

“(1) each cargo ship of the United States 
which is required by this part to be fitted 
with a radiotelegraph installation and which 
is fitted with an autoalarm and an auto- 
matic radiotelegraph call selector in accord- 
ance with this title; and 

“(e) Each cargo ship (other than a ship of 
the United States) which is required by this 
part to be fitted with a radiotelegraph instal- 
lation and which is fitted with an auto- 
alarm in accordance with this title. 

“(c) Each ship of the United States re- 
quired by this part to be fitted with a radio- 
telegraph installation shall, while being 
navigated outside a harbor or port, keep a 
continuous watch by means of qualified 
operators: Provided, That in lieu thereof, on 
a cargo ship of the United States fitted with 
an autoalarm and an automatic radiotele- 
graph call selector in proper operating con- 
dition, a watch of at least 8 hours per day, 
in the aggregate, shall be maintained by 
means of a qualified operator. 

“(d) The Commission shall, when it finds 
it necessary for safety purposes, have au- 
thority to prescribe the particular hours of 
watch on a ship of the United States which 
is required by this part to be fitted with a 
radiotelegraph installation. 

“(e) On any ship of the United States 
fitted with an autoalarm or an automatic 
radiotelegraph call selector, or with both an 
autoalarm and an automatic radiotelegraph 
call selector, such apparatus shall be in oper- 
ation at all times while the ship is being 
navigated outside of a harbor or port when 
the operator is not on watch, and at such 
other times as the Commission may pre- 
scribe.” 

Sec, 3. Section 355 of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended (47 U.S. C., sec. 355), 
is amended by redesignating paragraphs (a) 
through (h) as paragraphs (1) through (8), 
by striking out the words “subsection (d) of 
this section” in each place where they appear 
in the paragraphs redesignated as (5) and (6) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words para- 
graph (4) of this subsection”, by inserting 
“(a)” immediately after “Sec. 355.”, and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) The automatic radiotelegraph call 
selector installed on any ship in accordance 
with this part shall be capable of being set 
manually to simultaneously receive and 
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identify and respond to the following inter- 
national Morse code signals: 

“(1) The ship station call sign; 

“(2) The international distress signal; 

“(3) The international safety signal; 

“(4) The international urgency signal; 
and 

“(5) Any other predetermined code which 

is desired for use in national emergencies. 
It shall provide a means for receiving such 
signals on the frequencies 500 kilocycles and 
8,364 kilocycles, or such other frequency as 
the Commission may prescribe in lieu of 
8,364 kilocycles, selectively but with respect 
to frequency not simultaneously, and shall 
sound an alarm if, but only if, any of the 
above 5 signals are received. Such alarm 
shall be sounded in the radio room, on the 
bridge, and at such other places on the ship 
as may be directed by the Commission. The 
automatic radiotelegraph call selectors shall 
be independent, except for source of power 
and antenna, of any other radio equipment 
on the ship.” 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on the 
expiration of 18 months (or such shorter 
period as the Commission shall determine) 
after the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has found that— 

(1) an automatic radiotelegraph call se- 
lector (as defined in section 3 (hh) of the 
Federal Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended by this act) is and will continue 
to be available, and may be installed, at a 
reasonable cost to shipowners; and 

(2) patents covering, or necessary to the 
manufacture of, such an automatic radio- 
telegraph call selector are and will continue 
to be freely available for license at a rea- 
sonable royalty. 


Mr. PRIEST (interrupting the reading 
of the bills). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be considered 
as read, printed in the Record at this 
point, and open for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Petty: On page 
6, in section 4, after line 2, insert a third 
proviso as follows: 

“(3) agreement cannot be effected inter- 
nationally to permit use of the present auto- 
alarm for the purposes which would be 
served by the call selector device, and unless 
and until an automatic radio call selector 
is required by International Convention for 
Safety of Life at Sea to be installed on 
all vessels subject to such convention.” 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no wish to delay the committee at this 
late hour. I think everyone understands 
what the amendment would accomplish. 
In brief, it would carry out the recom- 
mendation of Commissioner Webster of 
78 Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would like to in- 
quire of the author of the amendment 
as to the language which he proposes. 
He would add a new section on page 6; 
is that correct? 

Mr. PELLY. No, that is not correct. 
The gentleman will see that on page 5 
there are two provisos. This would add 
a third proviso so that the legislation 
would take effect after this third pro- 
viso. 

Mr. HARRIS. The bill reads as fol- 
lows. 
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On page 2 of the bill, subsection (2) of 
section 4, with reference to the effec- 
tuation of the act reads: 

(2) patents covering, or necessary to the 
manufacture of, such an automatic radio- 
telegraph call selector are and will continue 
to be freely available for license at a reason- 
able royalty. 


And then the gentleman by his 
amendment would add the number (3). 
after line 2, page 6. 

Mr. PELLY. So then it would read, 
“after the Federal Communications 
Commission has found that—” subpara- 
graph (1), which is followed by subpara- 
graph (2); and I would add a third 
proviso, namely, that agreement cannot 
be effectuated internationally to permit 
use of the present auto-alarm for the 
purposes which would be served by the 
call selector device. 

Mr. HARRIS. Isee. That is the third 
subparagraph of section 4? 

Mr. PELLY. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. After the Federal 
Communications Commission has found 
that an agreement cannot be effected in- 
ternationally that would permit the use 
of the autoalarm for a purpose which 
will be served by the call-selector de- 
vice, and unless and until the automatic 
radio call selector is required by Inter- 
national Convention for Safety of Life 
at Sea to be installed on all vessels sub- 
ject to such convention. 

Mr. PELLY. I would explain that this 
provision would mean that the Federal 
Communications Commission would have 
to find that under international con- 
vention it was acceptable and standard- 
ized before the law would take effect. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope you will pardon 
me if I have to ask for more time, but 
I have not seen the gentleman’s amend- 
ment before. The amendment says: 

The act shall take effect on the expiration 
of 18 months (or such shorter time as the 
Commission shall determine) after the Fed- 


eral Communications Commission has found 
that— 

(3) Agreement cannot be effected inter- 
nationally to permit use of the present auto- 
alarm for the purposes which would be served 
by the call-selector device, and unless and 
until an automatic radio call selector is 
required by International Convention for 
Safety of Life at Sea to be installed on all 
vessels subject to such convention. 


Mr. PELLY. That is, it would be af- 
fected by the use of five different mes- 
sages. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman knows 
very well from the hearings which our 
committee held last year and this year 
that the autoalarm cannot provide other 
signals which this call selector is de- 
signed to receive. Is that not true? 

Mr. PELLY. I might say that the 
present alarm, that is, 12 dashes, under 
the present system that alert a ship for 
a disaster call could be used for an ur- 
gent message or a safety message or any 
other kind of message, but under inter- 
national convention it is limited to dis- 
aster messages. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman knows 
very well that the autoalarm system has 
this one signal which it will receive; is 
that not true? 

Mr. PELLY. 
right. 


Twelve dashes. That is 
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Mr. HARRIS. It does not receive an 
international distress signal? 

Mr. PELLY. It does not. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then it does not receive 
an international safety signal? 

Mr. PELLY. It would alert to say that 
a safety message is coming through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Harris 
was granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. PELLY. The point of this amend- 
ment is to provide that the alert signal 
presently used on ships can be for mes- 
sages other than disaster messages. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think I understand 
what the gentleman means, and certainly 
it confirms my feeling about it, that the 
amendment itself—I do not say it is de- 
signed for that purpose—but the effect 
of it will be to kill the bill, It cannot 
have any other effect. 

Mr. PELLY. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman admits 
it. Therefore, I am opposed to the 
amendment because I am for the bill. 
The gentleman’s admission is precisely 
what I thought he intended, and that 
was to kill the bill by this method. The 
gentleman has clarified precisely what 
I thought was in his mind, for the record. 

Now, the purpose of bringing up this 
legislation is not because the Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Lines is against it; not because 
the labor organizations or someone else 
is for it. The purpose of this legislation 
is for safety of life at sea and safety of 
property. The hearings have revealed 
that over the years we had development 
in the electronic field. We developed the 
autoalarm system in 1934, 1935, and 1936, 
and it was adopted by this Congress in 
1937. From that the International Radio 
Conference adopted it as a part of the 
international program. Through these 
years we have had, then, the development 
of a new system which can add to safety 
of life at sea. This is just in keeping 
with the great advances that have been 
made in electronics in many other fields 
during the last 15 years. Here is a de- 
vice that not only will increase safety 
of life at sea but the safety of the ships 
owned by the very companies who are 
opposing it. To save my life I cannot 
understand why they should oppose 
something like this which would cost 
them one extra operator or else about 
$1,600 to $1,800 for this installation. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The fact that it has 
been said that the adoption of the 
amendment would kill the bill to me 
makes the amendment very desirable, 
also because I am opposed to the bill. 
However, in all seriousness, let me say 
that this amendment would permit or 
require that this device be adopted inter- 
nationally as the present signaling de- 
vice is adopted internationally by the 
International Convention; and it seems 
to me in, all seriousness, that is a very 
desirable amendment to this legislation 
and that it ought to be adopted for that 
reason, because then all the ships at sea 
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would be required to have this kind of 
device. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. My time is very limited. 

M McCORMACK. It was not adopted 
until— 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the point I was 
going to make; the International Radio 
Conference did not adopt the autoalarm 
system until after this Congress had 
amended the Federal Communications 
Commission Act to provide for it. Here 
we have another device. How can you 
promote something if it is not by law or 
by policy or principle adopted by the 
Government that is going to promote it? 
Who is going to promote something that 
has not been recognized by the man that 
offers it? They are going to say, of 
course, that if your own country does not 
adopt it, how can you expect us to adopt 
it and follow your leadership in an inter- 
national conference? 

I think it is well to remember that we 
have a system here that can add to what 
we already have had in these last nearly 
20 years. If we will undertake to carry 
out our safety policies by development 
of a device of this kind and adopt it in 
our own country and then promote it in 
the international field, I think we will 
find that we will promote safety at sea, 
and, therefore, be in a better position to 
save life and property and avoid some of 
the disasters at sea that have occurred 
in the recent past. 

I ask that the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. ` 

Mr. Chairman, unfortunately, I have 
not been able to be here all afternoon. 
I should like to address a question to the 
proponents of this bill. Is there any- 
thing in the majority report that gives 
any indication of the cost? Can the 
gentleman from Tennessee tell me? 

Mr. PRIEST. I believe the best esti- 
mate the committee received on cost was 
approximately between $1,600 and $1,800 
per unit, though there were some who 
felt that about $1,800 was the best esti- 
mate the committee received. 

Mr. GROSS. What would be the total 
cost? 

Mr. PRIEST. It would depend on the 
number of ships. I do not recall the 
total number of cargo ships, but 97 
percent of the cargo ships flying the 
American flag have but one radio opera- 
tor. What the number is I do not know 
at the moment. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I gladly yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. I am search- 
ing for information. 

Mr. PELLY. I think the gentleman, 
unfortunately, was not here when I made 
a statement on that subject. It was to 
the effect that there are approximately 
1,000 such vessels. 

Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. PELLY. As soon as we get back 
into the House I shall ask permission to 
insert in my remarks a statement show- 
ing those figures, of the lumber of ships 
and cost. 

I may say that the 4-way signal de- 
vice of 1947 cost $1,650, and costs have 
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about doubled since that time; so I would 
think the 5-way device, which is con- 
siderably more complicated, would be 
around $3,000, as a conservative estimate. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman give 
me any idea of the total cost of equip- 
ping the ships with this new device? 

Mr. PELLY. I have said there are ap- 
proximately 1,000 ships at $3,000 each. 
You can see it is an order for somebody 
to the extent of about $3 million. I 
would like to call attention to the fact 
also that the overtime involved in re- 
sponding to the calls, either false alarms 
or regular calls that come to a ship on 
the basis of tests results in a cost to 
each ship of $30.90 per day. Figuring 
the ship is at sea approximately half of 
the time, you get a cost per year to a 
ship of $6,000. But no radio operator 
can stand being awakened approximate- 
ly 10 times during his recreation and 
sleeping period, therefore you will have 
to put on extra radio operators. 

Mr. GROSS. What would be the 
Government contribution by way of 
subsidies? 

Mr. PELLY. $3 million, according to 
the ship operators. 

Mr. GROSS. That would be the cost 
to the taxpayers of this country? 

Mr. PELLY. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. That would be the di- 
ee cost to the taxpayers of this coun- 

Mr. PELLY. That is correct. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Washington about the total 
cost of the installation say of a thou- 
sand of these units at $3,000, which I 
believe is a rather high figure, but we 
will accept that estimate for discussion. 
It would cost the taxpayers, he says, $3 
million. 

Mr. PELLY. I did not say that. 

Mr. PRIEST. I think the gentleman 
from Iowa so understood it and I 
wanted that clear. 

Mr. GROSS. I simply understood 
that the cost to the taxpayers of the 
country for this device—at least that is 
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here—is not necessarily reliable, but that 
the cost would be $3 million, 

Mr. PELLY. That is the operational 
cost. 

Mr. PRIEST. That is the cost to the 
shipowners, the total cost to a thousand 
cargo ships, but it is not the cost to 
the taxpayers of the country. This is 
not a Government subsidy and it is not 
a Government program. 

Mr. GROSS. It would be financed in 
part up to the amount of our subsidies 
to the shipping lines by the taxpayers? 

Mr. PRIEST. There will be some of 
these ships that will receive subsidies, 
I am not sure how many that would be, 
but I do want to emphasize this is not 
a Government program insofar as paying 
the cost of the installation is concerned. 

Mr. PELLY. I would like to empha- 
size that the cost to the shipowners of 
this device is not the big expense to 
them. It is in operating through addi- 
tional radio operators. It is anticipated 
that the 277 subsidized ships that would 
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have to put this device on will in oper- 
ating cost each year have to draw on 
their subsidies to the extent of $3,300,- 
000. 

Mr. GROSS. And as these costs went 
up there would be a demand from Con- 
gress for more subsidy? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words simply to point out this fact. The 
gentleman from Washington in response 
to the gentleman from Iowa said that a 
great deal of the additional cost would 
be involved by putting extra radio opera- 
tors on. If there are as many as two 
radio operators, they would not have to 
put the deviceon. They have the choice, 
They may either install this equipment 
and continue to operate with one radio 
operator or they may put on two opera- 
tors and not install the equipment. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. They would not have to 
buy $3 million worth of equipment but 
instead they would have entailed an ex- 
pense per year of approximately $12,000 
a ship, or a total of $12 million which 
would in effect be what would have to be 
done because no radio operator could 
stand these overtime difficulties on a reg- 
ular basis. 

Mr. PRIEST. May I say to the gen- 
tleman, if they are going to put on the 
additional operator they would not have 
to buy the equipment. Let us make that 
clear. Let us not double up on the cost 
and say they have to pay both. 

Mr. PELLY. That is correct. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Washington a question. 
We have had the question raised as to 
how many of these ships would be subject 
to subsidy. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington, I am sure, will agree with me that 
as a matter of fact a very few of the ships 
concerned here would be subject to sub- 
sidy for the reason, after all, as I under- 
stand the Merchant Marine Act, only 
certain classes or certain cargo vessels 
can be licensed to receive subsidies. 
Bulk cargo carriers generally and coast- 
wise ships do not receive subsidy; am I 
correct? 

Mr. PRIEST. Yes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. PELLY. The record shows that 
there are 277 cargo vessels of 1,600 tons 
or more which would be affected by this 
legislation, which are under subsidy. 
That is in the record. 

Mr. DINGELL. 277? 

Mr. PELLY. Yes. But the bulk car- 
riers on the Great Lakes, when the ship- 
way is completed, would have to comply 
with this when they get ore 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. Iyield to the gentleman 
from California 
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Mr. HOSMER. I think probably the 
people who are most familiar with safety 
at sea are the maritime insurance peo- 
ple, and anything, of course, that would 
reduce hazards at sea would reduce mari- 
time rates. I wonder if there was any 
testimony at all before the committee 
from any maritime insurance people 
with respect to what the adoption of 
this law might do to maritime insurance 
rates. 

Mr. PRIEST. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I was not a member of the 
subcommittee, but I understand from 
tbe chairman of the subcommittee that 
there was no testimony on that par- 
ticular subject. 

Mr. HOSMER. It would be compel- 
ling to me that anything like this should 
have the opinion of the marine under- 
writers before such a drastic step was 
taken as to enact this device into law. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. On that question, 
would it not reduce insurance rates if 
the safety of the ships has been in- 
creased? 

Mr. PRIEST. That was the general 
theory, I believe, that any increase in 
safety would have the effect of reducing 
the insurance rates, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. PELLY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THOMPSON of Texas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4090) to amend part 
II of title III of the Communications Act 
of 1934, so as to require the installation 
of an automatic radio-telegraph call 
selector on cargo ships of the United 
States carrying less than two radio oper- 
ators, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 508, he reported the 
bill back to the House. ` 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr, PELLY. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Petty moves to recommit H. R. 4090 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: 

1. For the purpose of bringing about eval- 
uation of reliability of device under actual 
operational conditions of sufficient variety 
and duration to determine value of the de- 
vice for safety purposes; 

2. To bring in line with international pro- 
cedures and criteria for safety and distress; 
and 
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3. For purpose of determining alternative 
and more reliable methods of accomplishing 
the purposes of this bill. 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, on that 
motion I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further con- 
sideration of this bill be postponed until 
tomorrow. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to have 
a record vote on this bill. I wonder, if 
it is deferred, whether I could ask for 
a division and then, if there is not a 
quorum, get a rollcall vote. 

Mr. MecRMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts cannot 
guarantee that. I can assure the gen- 
tleman from Washington that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts will resort 
to no parliamentary methods to try to 
stop a rolicall vote. Of course, there is 
going to be another vote before the vote 
on this bill and, if there is a quorum 
present, then the constitutional number 
must stand. 

I want the gentleman to understand 
that, but I am making my request in 
accordance with our agreement and in 
accordance with an agreement that I 
made with the House. 

Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say to the gentleman that I should 
like to ask for a division in order to be 
sure that there will be an automatic 
rolicall. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman does 
that, then the House can do only one 
thing, and that is to adjourn. It would 
not be able to transact any more busi- 
ness today. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] ? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING READJUSTMENT PAY 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE RESERVE 
COMPONENTS INVOLUNTARILY 
RELEASED FROM ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 517 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9952) 
to provide a lump-sum readjustment pay- 
ment for members of the Reserve components 
who are involuntarily released from active 
duty. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 
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Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown], and at this time I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 517 
makes in order the consideration of H. R. 
9952. The resolution provides for an 
open rule and 1 hour general debate on 
the bill. 

H. R. 9952 amends the Armed Services 
Reserve Act of 1952 to provide a lump- 
sum readjustment payment for members 
of the Reserve components, officers, and 
enlisted men, who are involuntarily re- 
leased from active duty after having 
completed, immediately prior to release, 
at least 5 years of continuous active duty. 

The payment would be computed on 
the basis of one-half of 1 month’s basic 
pay in the grade in which the member is 
serving at the time of release for each 
year of active service ending with the 
18th year. 

Another section of the bill provides 
that a member of the Reserve who is 
within 2 years of qualifying for retire- 
ment pay shall not be involuntarily sepa- 
rated until he qualifies for retired pay. 

Reserve members involuntarily re- 
leased may elect to receive severance 
pay based on military service under any 
other provision of law. 

Those who would not be entitled to 
such payments are listed in the bill— 
those released from active duty at their 
own request; those released from active 
duty for training; those released for 
moral or professional dereliction; those 
who would be immediately eligible for 
retired pay based on military service and 
a few other categories. 

Reserve members may elect to receive 
readjustment pay or Veterans’ Admin- 
istration disability compensation to 
which they may be entitled, but not both. 

The committee report complies with 
the Ramseyer rule and I urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 517. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BOLL- 
ING] has so well and ably described the 
content and purpose of the bill which 
House Resolution 517 makes in order 
that I do not believe any additional com- 
ment on my part is necessary, except to 
say that it was the understanding of the 
Committee on Rules, according to my 
best recollection, that this bill was re- 
ported from the Committee on Armed 
Services by a unanimous vote, and I be- 
lieve the rule was granted by the Com- 
mittee on Rules by a unanimous vote. 

I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9952) to 
provide a lump-sum readjustment pay- 
ment for members of the Reserve com- 
ponents who are involuntarily released 
from active duty. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9952, with 
Mr. Barley in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the bill 
before the Committee is to amend the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 in 
order to provide a reasonable lump-sum 
readjustment payment for members of 
the Reserve components who are invol- 
untarily released from active duty, after 
its enactment, and who shall have com- 
pleted at least 5 years of continuous ac- 
tive duty. 

As a result of the Korean hostilities 
and related international tensions of the 
last few years, a large number of Reserve 
officers with wartime experience have 
been retained on active duty. 

These officers have served faithfully 
and efficiently, in many cases have 10 or 
more years, and now many are approach- 
ing the age at which their usefulness to 
the military forces is less than that of 
younger officers who are needed for cur- 
rent and future military service. 

These older reservists have been away 
from civilian life for an extended period 
and, in some cases, have been called 
away from their civilian occupations on 
two separate occasions, during World 
War II and the Korean incident. 

It is because of this that the legisla- 
tion is before us today. We believe that 
these deserving individuals should be 
given an equitable payment upon invol- 
untary release from active military duty 
to help them readjust themselves to 
civilian life again. We must all recog- 
nize that the Armed Forces require to- 
day, and will in the foreseeable future 
continue to require, large numbers of 
Reserve officers on extended active duty 
to meet the commitments of national 
defense. 

As of the close of the last calendar 
year, approximately 72 percent of the 
active duty officer strength for the entire 
Defense Establishment were Reserve 
officers. For instance, the percentage of 
Reserve officers serving on active duty 
in each of the military departments were 
as follows: Army, 76 percent; Navy, 49 
percent; Air Force, 83 percent; and Ma- 
rine Corps, 49 percent. 

Furthermore it is anticipated that the 
requirement for Reserve officers to serve 
on extended active duty in the future will 
continue to be high. Asa matter of fact, 
it is estimated that to maintain the active 
military forces at a level approximating 
2.8 million currently and for the foresee- 
able future, it will be necessary to keep 
approximately 150,000 Reserve officers on 
active duty to supplement the Regular 
officer corps. Excessive turnover of these 
Reserve personnel is costly and detri- 
mental to the effectiveness of the mili- 
tary forces and the national security. 
The economic security which would be 
given by this legislation provides an in- 
ducement for qualified reservists to re- 
main on active duty for prolonged peri- 
ods, thereby reducing costly personnel 
turnover and increasing the effectiveness 
of our fighting forces through retention 
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of experienced officers needed to direct 
our military units. 

The commissioned Reserve element of 
the military departments consists of both 
volunteers and nonvolunteers. The non- 
volunteers, for the most part, are any 
commissioned Reserve lieutenants serv- 
ing the 2-year military obligation which 
they assumed in order to complete their 
college education and ROTC training. 

The services must retain a considerable 
number of these officers on extended ac- 
tive duty beyond their obligated periods 
of service in order to maintain a balanced 
officer structure. On the other hand, 
these officers must be subject to release 
when their services are no longer re- 
quired. 

Existing law provides authority for 
keeping Reserve officers on active duty 
for long periods of time and also for re- 
leasing them when their services are no 
longer required. However, there is no 
provision for readjustment pay, or any 
other monetary cushion to ease their 
transition back to civilian occupations 
when their services on active duty can no 
longer be justified. 

Personnel turnover among reservists 
continues to be a serious problem with all 
of the armed services. Much has been 
done, both by the Congress and the mili- 
tary departments, in the way of career 
attractiveness legislation and improved 
personnel management to reduce person- 
nel turnover. These steps have had some 
effect as established by the fact that the 
personnel turnover rate of some 31 per- 
cent of the officer corps during fiscal year 
1954 has been gradually reduced to a 
point of turnover of about 17 percent. 

It is obvious, however, that anything 
that can be done to reduce personnel 
turnover will result in considerable sav- 
ings to the Government and in increased 
effectiveness of the services. 

Fluctuating military strength since 
World War II and lack of security in 
terms of tenure for Reserve component 
officers serving on active duty have 
caused undue uneasiness and anxiety 
among such officers, and many fine offi- 
cers whose services were needed by the 
military departments have voluntarily 
returned to civilian life. This trend is 
particularly true in the case of officers 
who hold a civilian specialty for which 
there is great demand—for example, en- 
gineers and doctors. The armed services 
are doing all within their power to pro- 
vide a greater sense of security to the 
highly capable type of active duty Re- 
serve officers. Nevertheless, because of 
a continuing need to provide the degree 
of vitalization that is so essential in the 
active officer corps, it has been necessary 
and will continue to be necessary to re- 
lease certain reservists involuntarily 
prior to their qualification for retirement 
benefits. 

Those reservists who are subject to in- 
voluntary release from active duty, are 
usually those who have the greatest need 
for some type of monetary compensation 
to help them readjust to civilian pur- 
suits. Most are reservists who have 
rendered relatively long and faithful 
service, and now that they are being re- 
leased from their chosen career in the 
military service, through no fault of 
their own, it is only right that they be 
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provided with a monetary cushion to 
ease their readjustment back into civil- 
ian pursuits. 

At this time I would like to explain the 
provisions of the bill. The readjustment 
payment authorized by this bill would be 
computed on the basis of one-half of 1 
month’s basic pay in the grade the re- 
servist is serving at the time of release 
from active duty, for each year of active 
service up to and including the 18th 
year. A part of a year, that is 6 months 
or more, will be counted as a whole year, 
and a part of a year that is less than 6 
months would be disregarded. 

Although the bill provides for read- 
justment payments only through the 
18th year of service, a provision of the 
bill provides that a member of a Reserve 
component who is on active duty and is 
within 2 years of qualifying for retire- 
ment pay shall not be involuntarily sep- 
arated from active duty before he qual- 
ifies for that pay. Consequently, this 
type of individual would be retained in 
active service until he was eligible for 
retirement benefits. 

Under the provisions of the bill, a re- 
servist must have served 5 years of con- 
tinuous active duty before he could qual- 
ify. Inasmuch as the required terms of 
service, both for enlisted men and offi- 
cers, do not exceed 3 years, we know that 
a person who has served for 5 years has 
either reenlisted or has remained on 
active duty voluntarily, presumably with 
the thought of making the military serv- 
ice his career. 

Now, I want to call your attention to 
the provisions of the bill which set forth 
those persons who are not entitled to any 
readjustment payment. For instance: 

First, a person who is released from 
active duty at his own request is not en- 
titled to any of the benefits of this bill. 

Second, neither is a person who is re- 
leased from active duty for training, in- 
asmuch as he has been in training on ac- 
tive duty, that, in itself, means that he 
did not intend to remain on active duty 
for an extended period and thus make a 
career of the service. 

Third, furthermore, a person who is 
released from active duty because of per- 
sonal or moral dereliction would not be 
entitled to benefits. 

Fourth, and persons released from 
active duty, who would be immediately 
eligible for retirement pay or for dis- 
ability compensation, would not receive 
readjustment pay. 

I should also point out that a person 
could only receive readjustment pay 
once. If a person serves for an extended 
period of time on active duty and then 
is involuntarily released, he would be 
paid readjustment pay. If he should 
later return to active duty and be quali- 
fied for another readjustment payment 
under this bill, he could not receive it 
unless he refunded the earlier payment. 

I want to make one point clear. This 
bill does not authorize the payment of 
a bonus. This bill is not intended to re- 
ward a person for having served in the 
armed services but rather to recognize 
that when an individual has rendered 
long and satisfactory service, and then 
is required to leave active duty before 
qualifying for retirement, some mone- 
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tary payment is necessary to readjust 
him to a new way of life. 

I would like to call to your attention 
the fact that this legislation does not 
set a precedent. The Mustering Out 
Payment Act of 1944 provided for mus- 
tering-out payments for members en- 
gaged in active duty during World War 
II, who were discharged or released from 
active service under honorable condi- 
tions on or after December 7, 1941. 

The Veterans Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952 provided for mustering- 
out payments to members engaged in 
active service or or after June 27, 1950, 
and prior to February 1, 1955. 

The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 pro- 
vides that an officer eliminated from the 
active list shall, if not eligible for retire- 
ment, be honorably discharged with sev- 
erance pay. The Permanent Warrant 
Officer Act of 1954 provides for severance 
pay for warrant officers. 

Consequently there is ample precedent 
to grant a rehabilitation payment to 
members of the Reserve components who 
are involuntarily released from active 
duty. 

I should also mention something about 
the cost of the bill. In the first place, the 
committee report sets out tables which 
show the payments that will be made 
under the provisions of the bill to an en- 
listed man in pay grade E-1 through E-7, 
and for officers from a warrant officer, 
pay grade W-1, on up. 

The total estimated cost of the legis- 
lation for fiscal year 1957 is $11,842,000. 
This cost figure is based on the estimate 
that it will be necessary to involuntarily 
release 4,335 reservists during this period. 
It is not feasible to estimate a cost be- 
yond fiscal year 1957 because there is no 
way of knowing at this time how many 
members of the Reserve components will 
have to be involuntarily released from 
active duty. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to close my 
remarks by reminding the Members that 
the personnel requirements of the Armed 
Forces are not static. Many considera- 
tions dictate what the size of our Armed 
Forces shall be at any time, and our offi- 
cer personnel requirements contract and 
expand accordingly. It is not possible to 
avoid fluctuations. With the stabilized 
end strengths and the new Reserve pro- 
gram the military departments are work- 
ing toward, I am sure it will be the pol- 
icy and effort of the entire Department 
to keep fluctuations to the irreducible 
minimum. However, we all know that 
fluctuations will occur and that certain 
reservists, when circumstances require, 
will be released from active duty through 
no fault of their own. 

In this respect the problem is compa- 
rable to that of industry with its fluctuat- 
ing periods of increased and decreased 
productivity with attendant changes in 
personnel requirements. It is a growing 
practice in industry to grant severance 
pay to workers who have completed a 
specified minimum number of years in 
the company’s employ if the worker’s 
employment is thereafter terminated 
without fault on his part. This practice 
promotes stability because it requires 
prior faithful service and it promises 
financial aid to the individual during the 
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period in which he is seeking other and 
new employment. 

We have spent many years trying to 
build a strong and efficient Reserve. This 
bill is another milestone in the progress 
made by the Reserve components. I urge 
all of my colleagues to support this very 
worthwhile legislation. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. As I understand 
the legislation, the readjustment pay- 
ment would not be made if the man se- 
cured a position in civil life and started 
receiving income before the expiration 
of a certain time. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Suppose 
the man has entered the service planning 
to make a career of it and through no 
fault of his own is separated after 5 
years, he is paid an amount which would 
help him readjust himself in civilian 
life. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The readjust- 
ment benefits are not contingent upon 
any criteria of need. In other words, 
the officer might be fortunate enough 
to get a high paying job as soon as he 
leaves the service but would still draw 
these benefits? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The offi- 
cer who is involuntarily separated from 
the service because of fluctuating needs 
of the defense picture after he has served 
5 years gets a readjustment payment, 
but once he gets out into civilian life 
there is no military control over what 
he does. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think the 
gentleman does not understand my ques- 
tion: Take the case of a reservist who is 
separated against his will but is fortu- 
nate enough to land a good-paying job 
ait would he still draw bene- 

ts? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. He would 
draw the benefit before he got out of 
the service at the time of his release. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true this 
will apply to the Reserve officer who has 
had more than 5 years’ service but less 
than 18 years? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
correct. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. This is to assist 
him in the reestablishment of himself 
as a civilian? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
correct. We started with 5 years be- 
cause we estimate that the average indi- 
vidual who stays 5 years in the service 
has in view making a career of that 
service. After he has gone a long way 
toward making a career of the service 
and when we take that opportunity away 
from him and turn him back to civilian 
life, we feel that there should be some 
sort of readjustment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The minimum, then, is 
5 years; is that correct? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
correct. The reason for the 5 years, of 
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course, is that a 3-year enlistment would 
require a reenlistment, or, if you put it 
this way, a man who is in for 4 years 
will have to reenlist for an extended 
period. After he completes the first en- 
listment I think he intends to stay in 
the service and this encourages him to 
stay in the service as long as the service 
needs him. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask another 
question. Referring to a graduate of 
West Point, for instance, is he credited 
with 4 years of service at the Academy? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. No. 

Mr. GROSS. They are not so cred- 
ited? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. No. 

Mr. GROSS. This would involve $5 
million plus in the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Eleven- 
million-dollars-plus. 

Mr.GROSS. Iam talking about 1956. 
The cost in 1956 according to the Secre- 
tary of the Army is $5 million. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. There 
would not be any cost for the fiscal year 
1956 because that has expired. For next 
year there would be a cost of $11 million. 

Mr.GROSS. The letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Army so states? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That re- 
fers to the bill before we changed and 
amended it. This bill has been changed 
a great deal. This is a committee writ- 
ten bill. However, the Department now 
approves it, the Budget approves it just 
as though it were an original bill. It is 
a better bill than the Department sent us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before the 
House today is an important item of 
personnel legislation for the members 
of our Reserve components. 

For many years I have worked to bring 
about an equalization of rights and bene- 
fits for members of the Reserve and Reg- 
ular components of our military services. 
Because of my work in this field, I favor 
the enactment of this bill. z 

At the present time, all of the military 
departments are faced with a sizable 
hump in their officer corps resulting 
from the high personnel procurement 
during World War II— individuals who 
have remained on active duty and now 
have some 10 to 16 years of active mili- 
tary service. 

Most of the armed services have more 
officers in this hump and now serving 
on active duty than can be properly 
utilized on a long-term basis. Many of 
these officers, who entered active service 
during World War II at relatively high 
ages, are now becoming overage in grade. 
They cannot be retained on active duty 
in an officer corps that must, of neces- 
sity, be composed primarily of highly 
qualified young officers who would be 
able to withstand the rigors of sustained 
combat. 

A vitalized officer corps thus demands 
that many of these officers, who have 
relatively long periods of service but not 
enough to be qualified for retirement 
at this time, must be separated. These 
individuals find themselves with a major 
readjustment problem. 
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Now, I should point out that, under 
the provisions of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947, a Regular officer eliminated 
from the active list before being eligible 
for retirement, may be honorably dis- 
charged from the Regular Army with 
severance pay. 

Under the Permanent Warrant Officer 
Act of 1954, a permanent warrant officer 
who is unfit, or whose performance of 
duty is unsatisfactory, and who is not 
eligible for retirement, and who is sepa- 
rated after having completed more than 
3 years of active service, is entitled to 
severance pay. Furthermore, a perma- 
nent warrant officer with less than 18 
years of active service, who has twice 
failed of promotion is entitled to sever- 
ance pay. 

Consequently, I feel that it is only 
equity that Reserve officers be author- 
ized a readjustment allowance, when they 
are involuntarily released from active 
duty, just as are Regular officers. 

I have already mentioned that reserv- 
ists, who are involuntarily released from 
active duty after many years of service, 
have a major readjustment problem. 
This is true because many of our business 
organizations are, like the Military Es- 
tablishment, most reluctant to hire indi- 
viduals at advanced ages. So we find 
that individuals released from active 
duty who have been away from civilian 
pursuits for a long period, and are now 
at advanced ages, are finding it extremely 
difficult to reestablish themselves in ci- 
vilian occupations that will enable them 
to meet their financial needs. This is 
particularly true of individuals whose 
military training has been in fields that 
bear little relationship to civilian pur- 
suits. These individuals have rendered 
faithful service to their country at a 
time when their services were vitally 
needed. Many have served in two or 
more armed conflicts. As a matter of 
fact, some of these officers were recalled 
to active duty involuntarily for the Ko- 
rean emergency with considerable per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

The readjustment pay proposed by this 
bill will help these deserving individuals 
cushion their readjustment to civilian 
life and is certainly a justifiable element 
of the cost of national defense. In addi- 
tion to the very real benefits to be pro- 
vided to deserving reservists by this leg- 
islation, there are equivalent benefits 
that may be expected to accrue to the 
Government. 

This bill should do much to induce 
stability in the officer structure of the 
Defense Establishment. Capable Re- 
serve officers, knowing that they will be 
eligible for readjustment pay in the event 
of involuntary release prior to the time 
for retirement, will have an increased 
feeling of security and will be more likely 
to remain on active duty voluntarily for 
extended periods. 

Never forget that under present and 
foreseeable circumstances, our national 
security is dependent on sizable augmen- 
tation of our Regular forces by members 
of our Reserve components. We depend 
heavily on them to maintain our mili- 
tary effectiveness. 

The Congress has authorized severance 
pay for Regular officers whose careers 
are terminated prior to qualifying for 
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retirement. But, at the present time, no 
such provision is available to members of 
the Reserve components. This is wrong. 
It is inequitable. It is discriminatory. 
But, by passing this legislation, we will 
be setting up a program whereby Re- 
serves and Regulars will be placed on a 
similar basis and thus, we will give sub- 
stantial equality for all who serve on 
active duty and must be released prior 
to qualifying for retirement. 

I sincerely hope that all Members of 
the House, who are interested in the wel- 
fare of our reservists that serve with the 
active military services, will give their 
unqualified support to this legislation. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Lyield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I would like to 
address the same question to the gentle- 
man as I did to his predecessor. I have 
in mind the very considerable criticism 
which was addressed to the so-called 
52-20 club following World War II, 
where payments were periodic and con- 
ditioned on the ex-serviceman not ob- 
taining employment. Iam just wonder- 
ing if there is a possibility of similar crit- 
icism of this measure or if this program 
seh F Nee different in nature from 

at. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. While the answer 
is no, I wish to qualify it by saying this: 
Let us consider the situation faced by a 
Reserve officer who has been on active 
duty, away from his home for a period of 
anywhere from 5 to less than 18 years, 
and who within 90, 60, or 30 days may 
receive word from his superior that he 
will be separated from active duty as of 
the ist of the month. In such an in- 
stance here is what happens? First he 
has to think about moving his family to 
a community, because he may be occupy- 
ing quarters on the station. Next he has 
to think about establishing a home some- 
where for himself and family, because he 
can no longer live on the military sta- 
tion. In addition he has to buy civilian 
clothes and have a period of time for the 
purpose of establishing himself in a posi- 
tion, and rehabilitating himself in civil- 
ian life. This bill will provide him with 
a sum of money that he will use for the 
purpose of reestablishing himself as a 
Reserve officer on inactive duty as he re- 
turns to civilian life. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his explanation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the committee 
has inserted a number of very good pro- 
visions on page 2 of the bill. But, I 
should like to ask the gentleman what is 
meant by a person who is released from 
active duty for training. What kind of 
training? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. A Reserve officer 
who is called up for training purposes 
may find himself on active duty for a 
period of months, weeks, or days, so we 
differentiate between an officer who is on 
active duty for a longer period of time— 
anywhere from 5 years to less than 18 
years—and the Reserve officer who is 
called up only for training purposes. 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
the 6-month trainee under the reserve 
program would be one of the men in- 
cluded, and the National Guard some- 
times sends its officers to the Regular Es- 
tablishment for training purposes only. 

In those cases the trainee would not be 
included under the act. 

Mr. GROSS. But this is confined to 
a military trainee? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. This is confined to 
active duty by a Reserve officer but does 
not include a Reserve officer called up 
only for training. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Maryland IMr. 
DEVEREUX]. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooxs!] and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Van Zanpt] have thor- 
oughly explained this bill. We sat in 
hearings for a long time and discussed 
the various angles of it. I believe it is a 
bill that is needed and one that is just 
to take care of the situation of, as I call 
him, the career reservist who has spent 
many years on active duty. 

If there are any questions about the 
bill, I should be glad to answer them. 
Otherwise, I simply urge the support and 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to thank 
the members of the subcommittee for 
long and patient work on this bill. We 
started out with one type of bill. The 
subcommittee analyzed the provisions of 
the bill submitted to us very carefully. 
We revised it and redrafted it and came 
out with a much-improved bill. I think 
everybody on the committee is entitled 
to a great deal of commendation for 
the patience they displayed in helping 
us work out a good bill. I am pleased, 
therefore, to be able to present such a 
fine bill. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I think it would 
be well to say for the record that this 
bill has the endorsement of the Reserve 
Officers Association, the National Guard, 
and other groups supporting the reserve 
of the country. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I thank 
the gentleman. I should like to add 
this—this does not pertain exactly to the 
bill, but I think it is a matter of great 
interest to the Members of Congress. 
Under the Reserve Act which we passed 
last year providing for 6 months’ train- 
ing and for the training of Reserves in 
active duty, I should like to say that 
last week the Army recruited 1,980 re- 
servists under this program. Of these 
1,980 recruited in a 1-week period, 856, 
I am told by the Pentagon, were re- 
cruited under the 6-month training pro- 
visions of the act. There has been a 
lot of interest in it. The 6-year pro- 
vision of the act refers to those cases 
where a Reserve goes on active duty for 
2 years. We recruited last week 680 
persons and, surprising to all of us, we 
recruited last week 444 under the pro- 
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visions of the act which permits a man 
getting out of the active service to take 
1 year of active duty in the Reserves in 
lieu of his obligation. As I say, we re- 
cruited 444 of those. Up to date we 
have recruited a grand total of 40,310 in 
the Army Reserve program under the 
new law. 

We have until August 7 to complete 
this recruitment. We have a need for 
90,000 in the Army Reserve. That rep- 
resents a little less than 50 percent of 
our needs for the current year. I think 
that all who have been studying this 
program are optimistic that for the next 
year we will get the full needs of 90,000 
persons for the Reserves under the Re- 
serve Act of 1955. That was the re- 
quirement of the Army for that 1-year 
period of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 481), as amend- 
ed, is further amended by adding the fol- 
lowing section after section 259: 

“Sec. 260. (a) A member of a reserve com- 
ponent who is involuntarily released from 
active duty after having completed imme- 
diately prior to such release at least 5 years 
of continuous active duty, except for breaks 
in service of not more than 30 days, as either 
an officer, warrant officer, or enlisted per- 
son, is entitled to a lump-sum readjustment 
payment computed on the basis of one-half 
of 1 month’s basic pay in the grade in which 
he is serving at the time of release from 
active duty for each year of active service 
ending at the close of the 18th year. For 
the purposes of this subsection, a part of a 
year that is 6 months or more is counted 
as a whole year, and a part of a year that is 
less than 6 months is disregarded. 

“(b) The following persons are not en- 
titled to any payments under this section: 

“(1) A person who is released from active 
duty at his own request. 

“(2) A person who is released from active 
duty for training. 

“(3) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense, a person who is re- 
leased from active duty because of moral or 
professional dereliction, 

“(4) A person who upon release from 
active duty would be immediately eligible 
for retired pay, retirement pay, or retainer 
pay based entirely on his military service 
under any provision of law. 

“(5) A person who upon release from 
active duty would be immediately eligible 
for severance pay based on his military serv- 
ice under any other provision of law. How- 
ever, such a person may elect to receive either 
readjustment pay under this section or sey- 
erance pay, but not both, 

“(6) A person who upon release from 
active duty would be eligible for disability 
compensation under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration. However, such 
a person may elect to receive either readjust- 
ment pay under this section or disability 
compensation under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration, but not both. 
Election of readjustment pay shall not de- 
prive a person of any disability compensa- 
tion to which he may subsequently become 
entitled under laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

“(c) The acceptance of readjustment pay 
under this section shall not deprive a per- 
son of any retired pay, retirement pay, re- 
tainer pay, or other retirement benefits from 
the United States to which he would other- 
wise become entitled. 

“(d) Under regulations prescribed by the 
appropriate Secretary,. which regulations 
shall be as uniform as practicable, a member 
of a reserve component who is on active duty 
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and is within 2 years of qualifying for re- 
tired pay, retirement pay, or retainer pay 
under any purely military retirement system, 
shall not be involuntarily separated from 
that duty before he qualifies for that pay 
unless his separation is approved by the 
appropriate Secretary. 

“(e) A member of a Reserve component 
who on the effective date of this section is 
serving on active duty under an agreement 
authorized by section 235 of this act, and who 
is involuntarily released from active duty 
before completing his agreed term of service, 
may elect, in lieu of separation payment un- 
der that section, to receive readjustment pay 
under this section. 

) Any payments accruing to a person 
under this section shall be reduced by the 
amount of any payment previously received 
by that person under this section, unless he 
has already refunded the prior payment to 
the United States. If he has refunded the 
earlier payment, the period covered by the 
earlier payment shall be considered as a pe- 
riod for which no payment has been made 
under this act. 

“(g) A person who receives readjustment 
pay under this section is not entitled to mus- 
tering-out pay under the Mustering Out Pay- 
ment Act of 1944 or under the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

“(h) For the purpose of this section, the 
term ‘involuntary release’ shall include re- 
lease under conditions wherein a member of 
a Reserve component, who has completed a 
tour of duty, volunteers for an additional 
tour of duty and the service concerned does 
not extend or accept the volunteer request of 
the member for the additional tour.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “section 259” and 
insert in lieu thereof “section 264”; and in 
line 6, strike out “Sec. 260.“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “Sec. 265." 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. BAILEY, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
9952) to provide a lump-sum readjust- 
ment payment for members of the Re- 
serve components who are involuntarily 
released from active duty, pursuant to 
House Resolution 517, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 
The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and reed a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill, 

The bill was passed. 

i = motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
the Judiciary may sit while the House is 
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in session during general debate on 
Thursday and Friday of this week. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 
There was no objection, 
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Mr. STEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, at the 
suggestion of the Honorable Bernard J. 
Berry, mayor of Jersey City, N. J., I have 
today introduced a bill to amend titles I 
and XIV of the Social Security Act to 
provide that, where a State requires an 
individual to assign his life-insurance 
policies to the State agency as a condi- 
tion of assistance thereunder, such re- 
quirement shall not apply to the first 
$1,000 of the proceeds of such policies. 

I deem it a high privilege to list below 
the letter from Mayor Berry which de- 
velops the proposal that prompted the 
introduction of this bill. 

In his letter, it appears to me, and I 
trust that it does to the membership of 
this House, the distinguished mayor of 
Jersey City clearly justifies the need for 
the remedy which passage of the bill 
would provide: 

OFFICE oF THE Mayor, 
Crry Hatt, 
Jersey City, N. J., May 17, 1956. 
Hon. ALrrep D. SIEMINSKI, 
Congressman, 13th District, New Jersey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SÌEMINSKI: Our local 
public assistance and medical center officials 
have called my attention to a condition at 
the medical center which is the cause of 
much resentment among some old-age or dis- 
ability assistance recipients receiving care at 
the medical center. 

Under the present State approved program 
which includes a Federal matching formula 
the Hudson County Welfare Board is per- 
mitted to pay up to $168 per month to the 
chronically ill old-age recipient for his care 
in the approved areas at the medical center. 

Because of a Federal regulation the Hud- 
son County Welfare Board is not permitted 
to give this assistance unless the recipient 
assigns all insurance, if any, to the Hudson 
County Welfare Board. 

This has caused much resentment among 
the recipient, his family, and his legally 
responsible relatives since no part of this 
insurance may be retained for the funeral 
and burial expenses of the recipient in case 
of his death. 

While it is true that the Hudson County 
Welfare Board is permitted to pay $255 for 
burial expenses it is felt that this is not 
sufficient and would be unnecessary if the 
family or legally responsible relatives were 
permitted by the regulations to retain up to 
$1,000 of the insurance for funeral and 
burial expenses. 

I believe that this proposal is humane and 
realistic and therefore urge that you sponsor 
such a change in the present public assist- 
ance regulations of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

May I offer the following proposal: 

“All old-age and disability assistance re- 
cipients, who are covered by life insurance, 
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shall be permitted to retain up to $1,000 of 
personal life insurance to be used for funeral 
and burial expenses upon their death.” 

May I have your reactions to this proposal? 

I also wish to urge your active support of 
title I, title II, and title IV of the public 
assistance amendments of H. R. 9120 intro- 
duced by Representative JERE COOPER, of Ten- 
nessee and now in the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Title I of this bill amends the formula 
for determining the Federal share of assist- 
ance expenditures to become effective July 1, 
1957, so as to provide separate dollar-for- 
dollar matching of State expenditures for 
medical care in behalf of assistance recipi- 
ents, up to a specified maximum. 

Federal share would be 50 percent of 
amounts spent by the States up to $6 per 
month times adult recipients, $3 per month 
times child recipients. 

The Federal share for medical care would 
be in addition to present Federal matching 
of public assistance. 

Cost—$65 million commencing July 1, 1957, 
and increasing to about $110 million an- 
nually after 10 years. 

Title II extends from September 30, 1956, 
to June 30, 1959, the present formula for de- 
termining the Federal share of public as- 
sistance expenditures. 

Failure to extend the formula would result 
in a reduction of about $200 million in Fed- 
eral grants and may result in a reduction 
in payments to recipients. 

Title IV amends the aid to dependent chil- 
dren program by extending the list of rela- 
tives with whom the child may live and 
receive aid, and by eliminating the school 
attendance requirement from children 16 to 
18 years of age. 

I feel that these suggestions are in the 
best interests of our citizens and urge their 
adoption. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD J. Berry, Mayor. 


THE 24TH NATIONAL 4-H CLUB CAMP 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention to three items of interest and 
import. 

Mr. Speaker, the 24th National 4-H 
Club Camp will be held here in Washing- 
ton, D. C., from June 13 through June 20, 
1956. The purpose of the National 4-H 
Club Camp is to assist these young people 
between the ages of 10 and 21 years of 
age to prepare for more responsible citi- 
zenship and service through: 

First. Learning more about the organ- 
ization, structure, and functioning of the 
Federal Government. 

Second. Travel over this vast country 
and the exchanging of ideas and experi- 
ences with other delegates from different 
parts of the country. 

More than 2,156,000 young people be- 
long to nearly 90,000 4-H Clubs in the 
48 States, and Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. The delegates to this the 24th Na- 
tional 4-H Club Camp, numbering some 
200 boys and girls, however, are chosen 
by their respective State extension serv- 
ice directors for outstanding project 
achievement, citizenship activity, leader- 
ship ability and community service. 
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Mr. Speaker, some 357,650 unpaid vol- 
unteer local leaders direct the activities 
of these 4-H’ers. They in turn are given 
training, and assistance by the county 
agricultural and home demonstration 
agents and the subject matter specialists 
of the State land-grant college or uni- 
versity. Some 100 of these adult 4-H 
leaders will accompany these 200 4-H 
Club delegates to Washington. They will 
attend special instruction classes so as 
to better equip themselves for their vol- 
unteer leadership activities. 

The 4-H Club program, Mr. Speaker, 
now includes an international farm 
youth exchange program involving 40 
countries. Over 300 outstanding 4-H 
Club members spend a summer in a for- 
eign country living with farm families, 
assisting in the fields and participating 
in local community activities under this 
program, On the other hand, a young 
outstanding rural youth comes to this 
country living under the same type ar- 
rangements. Many civic organizations 
have sponsored on a State basis the ex- 
change of 4-H Club members, as have 
business firms and foundations. 

In particular, however, the National 
4-H Club Foundation, with offices in 
Silver Spring, Md., has played a major 
role in establishing and administering, 
as an arm of the Federal-State Coopera- 
tive Extension Service, the international 
farm youth exchange program. In 
1951, the Chevy Chase Junior College 
property was purchased by the Founda- 
tion. This property valued at $500,000 
has been completely paid for and is now 
owned by the Nation’s 2 million 4-H Club 
members, The center is to be renovated 
and ready for occupancy in 1958. 

The property will be used by 4-H Club 
groups visiting here. They will live at 
the center while attending national 
camps. Facilities for meetings will be 
included. 

Mr. Speaker, the National 4-H Club 
Foundation Journal for March 15, 1956, 
includes a short article on plans to reno- 
vate the property. 

It is as follows: 
RENOVATION PLANS PROCEED 

4-H CENTER 

Plans for renovation of the National 4-H 
Club center are moving full speed ahead, 
following the decision by the board of trus- 
tees of the National 4-H Club Foundation 
to occupy the center by early 1958. 

After its January 24-25 meeting, the board 
announced that the foundation would take 
over the center when the lease now held by 
the Department of Defense expires in June 
1957. The Department has occupied the 
center property since shortly after its pur- 
chase in February 1951. 

The center property consists of a beautiful 
12%4-acre campus in Chevy Chase, Md., a 
suburb of the Nation’s Capital. There are 
three main buildings: Smith Hall, named 
for C. B. Smith, extension pioneer; and 
Turner and Warren Halls, named for Ray 
Turner and Miss Gertrude Warren, retired 
extension 4-H officials. When renovation is 
completed the center will be able to house 
and feed groups of 250 to 300 people, as well 
as provide conference rooms and other work- 
ing facilities. 

The property will be renovated to accom- 
modate National 4-H Club Camp, the offices 
of the National 4-H Club Foundation, in- 
coming and outgoing IFYE participants, and 
many other activities. 


FOR NATIONAL 
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Among the many activities expected to take 
place at the center after its restoration are: 
Workshops and training conferences in con- 
nection with citizenship and human rela- 
tions training programs; adult and junior 
leader training conferences; State and county 
4-H citizenship training groups; meetings 


of 4-H Club program development commit- 


tees, and county extension agent associa- 
tions; subject matter specialists workshops; 
homemakers council sessions; and meetings 
of farm organization youth groups, agricul- 
tural commodity groups, etc. 

The decision by the board of trustees to 
move ahead with putting the center in opera- 


tion brings to a final stage the work and 


dreams of 4-H members and leaders for more 
than a decade. As a working shrine the 4-H 
center will reflect the vision and dedica- 
tion of the thousands of 4-H members and 
leaders who have given both of time and 
money to turn this idea into reality. 
Through the share and care program more 
than $100,000 has been contributed to the 
development of the center, now valued at 
half a million dollars. More than half of 
the States have already completed their 
quotas with 4-H’ers giving a dime each to 
establish their own National 4-H home. 
Business groups, too, will be given an oppor- 
tunity to give special financial assistance to 
establishing the center. 
RISE IN DAIRY INCOME 


Mr. Speaker, the publication, Dairy 
Situation, for May 14, 1956, should be 
read by all Members of the Congress who 
have been concerned about the dairy 
price support program, since it indicates 
that: 

With larger sales and higher prices, cash 


receipts from dairy products this year will be 
substantially above the 1955 level. 


Although production of milk is con- 
tinuing to show substantial increases 
over a year earlier, the consumption of 
fluid milk and cream has also been on 
the increase. In addition, consumption 
has been aided by a substantial increase 
in the amount of creamery butter being 
made from whole milk and the produc- 
tion of several whole milk products. 

Mr. Speaker, this has resulted in a 
5- to 10-cent per hundred pounds price 
increase for milk during the first 4 
months of 1956 over the corresponding 
period in 1955. As of May 15, 1956, ac- 
cording to the publication, Agricultural 
Prices, the average price of milk— 
whole—was $3.86 per hundredweight. 
This represented 91 percent of the parity 
price of $4.69 per hundredweight. 

Although milk prices are not as high 
as a few years ago, prices for feeds have 
declined even more. For example, the 
milk feed price ratio has been above the 
longtime average since July of 1955. In 
April 1956, it was 6 percent above the 
average for that month. The result, of 
course, has been higher prices for dairy 
farmers. 

OPERATIONS OF SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
IN UTAH 

Mr. Speaker, during the past few 
months I have heard several Members 
complain about the operations of the 
Small Business Administration. Of 
course, in this election year one expects 
to hear such charges made against a Re- 
publican administration. But an accu- 
rate picture of the job the Small Busi- 
ness Administration has been doing in 
Utah makes it evident that a great many 
small businesses of all types have re- 
ceived financial assistance without which 
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they could not have continued in 
business. 

For example, about 37 percent of the 
net applications received in Utah by the 
Small Business Administration totaling 
some $857,000 were approved. What 
type of business-firms received loans? 
Namely, these: : 

First. Canning and processing of fruits 
and vegetables. 

Second. Grain mill products. 

Third. Logging camps and sawmills, 

Fourth. Household furniture. 


Fifth. Stone, clay, and glass products. 


Sixth. Poultry processing. 

Seventh. Retailers, 

Eighth. Motels. 

Ninth. Contractors. 

How have the borrowers fared? Mr. 
Wendell B. Barnes informed me by letter 
that two of the loans made were can- 
celed, and that although no loans have 
been repaid in full or otherwise liqui- 
dated, no loss is “anticipated to result.” 

Mr. Speaker, the small-business firm 
predominates in Utah’s economy. A 
great many of them have and are find- 
ing financial assistance forthcoming 
from the Small Business Administration, 
which otherwise would fail to keep pace 
with their larger competitors, if not fail 
altogether. 


ONE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF WISE COUNTY, VA. 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
take the opportunity here today to bring 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House a celebration that is taking place 
in the Ninth Congressional District of 
Virginia. 

Wise County is observing its 100th 
anniversary. A countywide, year-long 
series of events have been planned by the 
directors of this centennial celebration 
in order to bring every person and every 
facet of community life into the observ- 
ance. 

Wise County was formed on February 
16, 1856, from three neighboring 
counties. The General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, which approved the formation of 
Wise in 1856, commemorated the 100th 
year of the county’s existence with an 
appropriate resolution this year. This 
joint resolution, which I include here- 
with in my remarks, was introduced in 
the Virginia House of Delegates by two 
of my very good friends, Delegates Orby 
L. Cantrell and James L. Camblos. The 
resolution follows: 

Whereas the county of Wise was formed 
100 years ago, on February 16, 1856, by the 
severance of territory from the counties of 
Lee, Scott, and Russell, and was named in 
honor of Henry Alexander Wise, Governor 
of Virginia from 1856 to 1860; and 

Whereas Wise County ranks sixth largest 


-among the counties of the State, according 


to population, with over 56,000 sons and 
daughters; and 

Whereas the Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
winds serenely through’ Wise County, which 
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is endowed with the scenic beauty of lofty 
High Knob, and the tranquillity of peaceful 
Powell’s Valley; and 

Whereas in Wise County is located the 
Southwest Virginia Museum and the home of 
the noted author John Fox, Jr., who recorded 
forever the romance of mountain life in his 
novels, The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, The 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come, and others; and 

Whereas Wise County is in the heart of 
Virginia’s rich coal fields decorated with 
quaint beehive coke ovens and towering, 
modern coal tipples and coal processing 
structures, and is gifted with a variety of in- 
dustry and agriculture: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates (the 
Senate concurring), That the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia joins the county of Wise in 
commemorating its centennial anniversary, 
and acknowledges its contribution to the 
glorious history of this Commonwealth and 
the Nation; and be it 

Resolved, further, That the clerk of the 
house of delegates is directed to send a suit- 
ably prepared copy of this resolution to the 
clerk of the board of supervisors of the 
county of Wise. 


The objectives of the Wise celebration 
are, indeed, noteworthy. I list them 
here and commend the directors of the 
centennial for their intense interest in 
seeing that this observance results in 
much that is good for the future of the 
county. 

The objectives are: 

To pay tribute to the hardy pioneers 
who settled in this part of Virginia and 
passed on to us a heritage of which we 
are proud. 

To give every citizen of Wise County, 
their friends and acquaintances abroad, 
an opportunity to celebrate in unity, 
friendship and good spirit, the 100th 
birthday of the county’s glorious history. 

To call attention to our own people 
as well as people beyond the borders of 
our county the outstanding progress our 
county has made in the development of 
schools, churches and industry. 

To call attention of the tourist to the 
opportunities which Wise County affords 
them in scenic beauty and places of in- 
terest and recreation. 

To contribute something to the 
achievement of education in the realm of 
local history and at the same time fur- 
nish entertainment and opportunity for 
having good wholesome fun. 

Many outstanding events have been 
planned in connection with this centen- 
nial celebration. Among them are his- 
torical programs, parades, picnics, a cen- 
tennial pageant, Governor’s Day, and a 
special Labor Day celebration. In addi- 
tion schools, churches and the various 
communities are scheduling, or have 
completed, special programs. 

I would like to extend today to the 
Members an invitation to join me in 
attending and taking part in these many 
events that are a part of the Wise cele- 
bration. I know from experience that 
you will enjoy any visit to Wise County, 
which not only offers the hospitality for 
which southwest Virginia has become 
famous, but can provide many other 
recreational and entertainment oppor- 
tunities. I quote from a recent article 
written by Mr. Luther F. Addington, ex- 


ecutive director of the centennial, as an 


example of what you can expect to find 
in Wise County: 

Visitors will find their way to turbulent, 
singing streams leaping from the mountain 
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and cast a red ibis or a black gnat or maybe 
a worm into the deep, dark pools to lure a 
trout from his watery hiding place. Whether 
they go to Machine Creek or Clear Creek or 
the head of Old Stoney, they will know the 
surcease from toil and worry and find joy un- 
told in the exhilarating air of the land in the 
sky. 


So I urge you to come to Wise County— 
to the land of John Fox, Jr., who wrote 
such books as The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine and The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have Wise 
County among the counties and cities of 
my district. I am proud to have the 
opportunity of representing this fine 
group of citizens in the House. It is de- 
sirable and appropriate that we recog- 
nize Wise County and her sons and 
daughters on the occasion of their 100th 
birthday. 

Iam not one to make predictions, but I 
feel confident in stating that Wise 
County has a bright, prosperous future. 
Basing my prediction on the accomplish- 
ments of the past, I feel certain that this 
progressive county will go forward with 
continued vigor after pausing to reflect 
on the 100 years. 

The 56,000 citizens of Wise County 
have a “song of celebration in their 
hearts” in this 100th year of their exist- 
ence as a county. I pay tribute, today, 
to Wise County, and send my best wishes 
for the future years of growth and de- 
velopment in every field that I know are 
forthcoming. 


IMPORTATION OF POULTRY AND 
EGGS FROM CANADA AND THE 
ARGENTINE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to tell the House of the 
plight of the poultry farmers in Mas- 
sachusetts. A number of farmers in my 
district have gone out of business as the 
result of the high cost of feed, and they 
are protesting most bitterly now against 
the importation of a good deal of poultry 
and a good many eggs from the Argen- 
tine and also from Canada. It is a very 
unfair position to put my poultry farmers 
in, and I am extremely anxious to have 
this situation remedied. I am working 
with the Department of Agriculture, and 
I hope to have the support of the Mem- 
bers of the House in seeing that this 
importation of poultry and eggs from 
Canada and the Argentine stops. The 
eggs and poultry from these countries 
sell at a lower price than our farmers 
can afford to sell their products. The 
low price is always the market price. 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS NEW NON- 
STOP SERVICE TO EUROPE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BEAMER] is 
recognized for 30 minutes, 
CII-——636 
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Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, signifi- 
cantly it has become the responsibility of 
Pan American World Airways to bring to 
an.end an era of aviation history just as 
it was that airline’s responsibility to 
open new transportation vistas by being 
the first carrier to order jet aircraft for 
international operations. 

This week Pan American began DC-7C 
service across the Atlantic, nonstop to 
Europe. This handsome new aircraft, 
built by Douglas, is capable of flying 
5,000 miles without refueling. Conse- 
quently, passengers who board Pan 
American's new DC-7 this summer for 
a holiday in Europe will know that they 
will be arriving in London in 10 hours 
and in Paris in 11 hours. 

The super-7 clipper, adapted from 
the luxury DC-7 by Pan American and 
Douglas Aircraft for over-ocean, non- 
stop, tourist class service, will be put 
into the transatlantic schedules of the 
airline in time to add more than 30 per- 
cent in passenger capacity during the 
booming summer season. 

Carrying a full load of 71 passengers 
and 6,300 pounds of baggage and cargo, 
the plane will speed along at 353 miles an 
hour, faster than any other passenger 
plane. It is 30 miles faster than any 
over-ocean plane. 

Newly designed seats, with built-in 
tables, more leg room, and enlarged gal- 
leys are among the improvement that 
make the plane the most comfortable 
available for tourist service travelers. 

The planes will go into daily New 
York-Paris service this month with four 
of these flights continuing to Rome. In 
July, daily service between New York 
and London will begin, continuing on to 
Frankfurt three times a week. Super-7's 
will be put into additional flight to 
Frankfurt via Shannon and Brussels, 
and also via Prestwick and Amsterdam, 
in August. 

The plane is powered by 4 of the new- 
est Wright turbo-compound engines that 
give it 13,000 horsepower at take-off. 
Extra gasoline tanks built into the wing 
enable the Super-7 to fly nonstop for 
4,000 miles and still have reserve fuel to 
fly another 1,000 miles. i 

The new seats have molded backs and 
cushions 30 percent thicker than in pres- 
ent tourist-class seats, with a down- 
filled pillow molded into the back of the 
cushion. The table, built into the back 
of the seat, can be dropped down for 
the use of the passenger sitting behind. 
It has been built so that even if the seat 
is fully reclined, the table will remain 
level. A new, large coatroom has been 
added, and there is more room for storing 
passengers’ hand baggage. 

More efficient and faster food service 
for passengers is made possible by the 
Super-7’s enlarged galleys. The galleys 
are designed to store two full meals and 
an in-between snack for all passengers 
and crew members. A newly-developed 
coffee machine provides fresh coffee at 
all times. 

The plane, which enables large groups 
of tourists to speed across the Atlantic 
faster than ever before, is still another 
step forward in the program to make 
travel available to more and more people. 

This program was outlined in 1949 by 
the President of Pan American. He said 
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at that time: “The goal is not just to 
fiy airplanes on schedule, across oceans, 
to all six continents, and around the 
world. The goal is to carry people, 
cargo, and letters in great numbers— 
mass air transportation, for the average 
man at fares he can afford to pay.” 

Mr. Speaker, I opened these remarks 
with the use of the word “significantly” 
and let me explain why: Pan American 
was the first air carrier to use the glam- 
orous and romantic old flying boats for 
transoceanic passenger travel. It was 
Pan American which first put the DC-4’s 
into service around South America, 
across the Atlantic, and across the Pa- 
cific. In 1949, the revolutionary Boeing 
Stratocruiser went into service on Pan 
American routes bringing to air pas- 
sengers the most luxurious accommoda- 
tions of all times. 

It is virtually certain that the DC-7C’s 
will be the last of our piston engine air- 
craft built. 

The jet age is already upon us, and 
Pan American will begin operating jet 
flights across the Atlantic, across the 
Pacific, and around the world in late 
1958 or early 1959. Until that time the 
DC-7C’s will provide the ultimate in de- 
pendable, swift, and comfortable service 
to the four corners of the world. 

You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that his- 
toric day in October 1927, when a com- 
paratively tiny Pan American plane flew 
80 miles from Key West to Havana car- 
rying United States mail over water by 
air for the first time. Swiftly the en- 
thusiasm for Pan American spread, and 
working with the complete cooperation 
of the United States Government the 
airline expanded down the east coast of 
South America and, in 1928, combined 
with the W. R. Grace Co. to form Pana- 
gra, which has been flying down the west 
coast of South America for 28 years. 

This expansion took place at a time 
when bilateral air agreements were un- 
known. Without the help of Govern- 
ment agencies, Pan American negotiated 
for landing privileges with our Latin 
American neighbors. Let it be under- 
stood, Mr. Speaker, that Pan American 
did not carry the financial burden alone. 
An interested and farseeing adminis- 
tration, which caught the importance 
of having a United States-flag carrier 
dominant in the international field, sub- 
sidized Pan American’s early operation 
to a considerable extent. I recently 
learned from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board that Pan American is now almost 
completely off subsidy, that only on the 
national interest routes to Scandinavia, 
South Africa, and Australia does that 
airline still receive subsidy. 

Pan American does not have a domes- 
tic operation as yet. All its American 
competitors in the international field do. 
Should Pan American ever obtain a high- 
density domestic route the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board advises me the subsidy re- 
quirements would disappear overnight. 
This is a situation that can and should 
be corrected by quick and positive action 
on the part of the CAB in order that 
Pan American can compete sensibly and 
equally with other United States car- 
riers with domestic certificates who fly 
on parallel routes to Europe, to the Ori- 
ent, and to South America. 
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Pan American's record is one of re- 
markable and unbelievable achieve- 
ments. This airline was first across the 
Pacific in 1935, first across the Atlantic 
in 1939, and first around the world in 
1949. Credit for these accomplishments 
belongs to a great team of progressive 
air pioneers headed by Juan Terry 
Trippe, the company’s president since 
its inception. A young Yale graduate 
and Marine Corps flier of World War I, 
Mr. Trippe was barely 28 years old when 
he conceived the idea of a privately 
owned commercial airline flying over 
water to every section of the world. 
Juan Trippe and his company have ren- 
dered a great public service. Those of 
us who have had the good fortune to 
travel extensively throughout the world 
get tremendous pride and comfort in 
seeing Pan American equipment at al- 
most every airport of importance. We 
have also been greatly impressed with 
the amount of foreign competition Pan 
American has from airlines wholly 
owned and heavily subsidized by the gov- 
ernments under whose flag they fly. 

Mr. Speaker, as Pan American begins 
to pioneer again with its new DC-7C 
equipment it seems imperative to me 
that the Congress of the United States 
should take pride in its record and 
should do everything in its power to help 
Pan American grow, expand, and pros- 
per. It is no longer the tiny little com- 
pany which began operating from Key 
West in 1927; Pan American now has 
18,000 employees all over the world and 
is owned and controlled by 33,000 stock- 
holders. 

Personally, I am proud to be a mem- 
ber of our Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, which is largely re- 
sponsible for the good health of our com- 
mercial air-transport industry. I am 
likewise proud to salute Pan American 
World Airways for its initiative in plac- 
ing at the disposal of American tourists 
such excellent equipment as the DC-7C. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy to ask the gentleman to yield so 
that I may say a few words in behalf 
of Pan American, about which the 
gentleman is talking; and also, as a 
fellow committeeman with the gentle- 
man, it has been my pleasure to observe 
the operations of Pan American and the 
fine services they have been extending to 
the public. I want to specifically call 
attention to one point about which I 
have some intimate knowledge, and that 
is the question of labor relations, the fine 
labor relations maintained by Pan 
American with the Transport Workers 
Union of New York City. In fact the 
relations have been so pleasant that 
Mike Quill, president of the Transport 
Workers Union, has written a letter to 
Pan American suggesting that Pan 
American be given a route from New 
York to Miami Beach. 

So I want to commend the Pan 
American Airlines and the gentleman 
from Indiana for calling to the attention 
of the House this fine and splendid work 
that is being done. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. 


Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BEAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. I also wish to 
join with the gentleman from Indiana 
in the remarks he has made. I think 
it is particularly refreshing to know at 
a time when other nations are taking 
superiority in the air away from us not 
only in the military but also in the civil- 
ian air travel, that this country is making 
such rapid strides. I am particularly 
interested to know that it will now be 
possible for people in my area to fly non- 
stop to the principal cities of Europe. 

Mr. BEAMER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like this time to concur in the remarks 
made previously on the flight of Pan 
American to Detroit from Europe. 

I would like to point out other signifi- 
cant features of the flight. To the auto 
and other industries that have exports 
and imports, this will be of great assist- 
ance to them. This emphasizes Detroit 
as being an international port. 

Pan Americans decision to fly to Wayne 
Major Airport is important for it em- 
phasizes the superiority over Willow Run 
as an airport for Detroit. Nearness, 
adequate landing field, and the practical 
arrangements with the Wayne County 
Road Commission, is certainly more de- 
sirable. 

Pan American’s move to Wayne-Major 
is a gain to Detroit not only for the 
additional service but also the practical 
approach of utilizing Wayne-Major as a 
civilian airport and to give back to the 
military Willow Run which they now so 
drastically need. 

Mr. BEAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Florida 
has unmatched pride and feeling for 
Pan American World Airways, for this 
airline which carries the United States 
flag around the world with such great 
distinction is our own. The company 
was formed in my district in Florida in 
1927 with Mr. Juan Terry Trippe as 
president. Many of the residents of 
south Florida can remember when Pan 
American made its first flight from Key 
West to Habana on October 28, 1927. 
It was an augury of the future that 90 
miles of this 110-mile route were over 
water. Pan American was America’s 
first overseas air service. 

Today Pan American's 4-engined air- 
liners equipped with all the most mod- 
ern electronic aids to navigation span 
the oceans and seas in our Western 
Hemisphere, alone they link 34 countries 
and colonies. Last year this company 
transported 1,045,131 passengers between 
the Americas. 

This great worldwide air transport op- 
eration had its beginning in Florida with 
only seven employees. Its Florida-based 
Latin American division today employs 
7.785 persons. Its planes are among the 
newest and finest produced by America’s 
aircraft industry. Pan American’s vast 
experience and skill helped design them. 
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As long ago as 1930, this company flew 
600 miles nonstop across the Caribbean 
from Kingston, Jamaica, to the Panama 
Canal Zone. This was the longest 
scheduled overwater hop in the world 
until PAA began its transpacific service. 
While expanding around the world PAA 
has never forgotten Florida, its birth- 
place. It maintains its greatest over- 
haul depot in international aviation at 
Miami. It employs 6,028 persons in 
Florida alone, with an annual payroll 
in the State of $28,606,554. 

Its employees are permanent, substan- 
tial residents of my congressional dis- 
trict, 4,500 of them owning their own 
homes there. About 5,500 of them own 
automobiles. Real estate and automo- 
bile taxes paid by these employees to 
the State of Florida exceed $1 million a 
year. They are active in civic affairs, 
as indicated by the $51,000 they con- 
tributed to the most recent Community 
Chest drive. Entirely in addition to the 
great importance of its employees to 
the community, Pan American itself 
spends $5 million a year for supvlies and 
materials in Florida alone. The com- 
pany also pays important taxes and fees 
to the State and Dade County. 

PAA Clippers flew 456,171 passengers 
in and out of Florida in 1955. Conserv- 
atively estimating that each spent $15 
daily for at least 3 days in the State, we 
can see that PAA’s passengers spread 
another $20,500,000 through the State's 
economy, 
bankers to bootblacks. 

Pan American has made Florida a 
summer resort for thousands of our good 
neighbors from Latin America. Nearly 
as much Spanish as English is heard on 
Miami's streets in summer months. 
Thousands of North Americans also fly 
in PAA Clippers to Latin America, this 
interchange of visitors is a major and 
vital contribution to greater understand- 
ing among the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Our country’s policies and interna- 
tional relationships are aided too. It is 
not difficult to remember when mistrust 
and even hatred was the unhappy state 
of affairs in our part of the world. Since 
1927 there has been a noticeable and 
growing change until now there is a high 
degree of understanding, friendliness 
and mutual respect. The family of na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere now 
assist each other in their social cultural 
and economic development. PAA has 
had an important part in this new era of 
cordiality by linking all these countries 
with swift, efficient air transportation 
making possible the peoples visiting and 
knowing one another. For not only does 
PAA fly in and out of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, it also has assisted a num- 
ber of them to establish air transport 
systems of their own. It lent its vast 
knowledge and experience to help found 
associate companies in Mexico, Cuba, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, Honduras, Brazil and the Domin- 
ican Republic. Thus Latin American 
air transportation advanced on a par 
with our own and a great store of good 
will resulted, not only for PAA but for 
the United States as well. 

Among its many contributions in the 
international field, PAA has spent mil- 
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lions of its own advertising and public 
relations dollars to foster understanding 
and travel throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. It has striven for lower 
fares. Today bargain-rate tourist fares 
which PAA inaugurated are in effect on 
many airlines around the world. 

We of Florida note with satisfaction 
that when Pan American has another 
great aerial achievement to demonstrate, 
it returns to its birthplace to make the 
demonstration. Thus its newest plane 
departed May 25 from Miami for 4,806- 
mile nonstop flight to Paris, the first 
ever to link Florida and France directly 
and the longest nonstop flight ever 
scheduled by an airline. This historic 
trip was made in 14 hours and 2 minutes 
with 63 persons on board. 

This magnificient flight, too, is an 
augury of things to come with the jet 
age. We of Florida would be happy to 
see Pan American World Airways make 
regular flights from Florida to Europe, 
and opening up a new phase of inter- 
continental tourism. The plane used 
for the Miami-Paris flight was a DC-7C, 
the newest, fastest, and last of piston- 
driven airliners. It was the first air- 
craft capable of demonstrating the great 
distances which can be covered nonstop 
by jet airliners. 

The world will shrink one-third in size 
with jet-propelled air transports, and 
the new era will bring new glory to the 
United States to Florida, and to the great 
airline born in my State. 

Mr. BEAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman on the 
statement he has made. I have had con- 
siderable experience in air transportation 
and haye flown as a pilot. I have fol- 
lowed the development of international 
air transportation with great interest. 

I very well remember the situation at 
the beginning of World War II when we 
found that Pan American had developed 
a system of international airways and 
air transportation which greatly assist- 
ed us in the war effort in ferrying air- 
planes and transporting troops in the 
early stages of World War II. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy that our international carriers 
have continued to expand, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we now have competi- 
tion in international air transportation 
from nearly every country in the world. 
To maintain our leadership it is neces- 
sary for us to have the very best equip- 
ment, and it is gratifying to me to know 
that Pan American is continuing to ex- 
pand their facilities to provide additional 
service and extend the length of their 
flights, as I understand, to 5,000 miles. 

Mr. BEAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who are interested in the advancement 
of domestic or international airlines may 
have the opportunity and privilege of 
extending their remarks at this point. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has already paid 
many fine compliments to Pan Amer- 
ican Airways and I wish to join with 
him in this most fitting tribute. Many 
of Pan American’s employees reside in 
my congressional district and while I 
would like to acknowledge them all I 
have particular reference to Juan T. 
Trippe, president of Pan American, and 
Samuel F. Pryor, vice president and as- 
sistant to the president of that airline. 

Both of these men have given a life- 
time to the development of a sound 
commercial aviation system. It would 
have been relatively simple for either or 
both of them to get into some field of 
endeavor which brought a great reward 
and less heartache. But aviation, to 
them, presented an exciting challenge 
which they could not deny. 

No one is more aware than these two 
constituents of mine of the competitive 
aspects of international aviation. Pan 
American Airways is unique in that it 
has no domestic routes, while all its 
American competitors in the interna- 
tional field enjoy the privilege of flights 
within the continental United States. 
Several of Pan American’s foreign com- 
petitors are similarly situated in regard 
to domestic operations but these carriers 
are all owned by their governments and 
are heavily subsidized. Pan American is 
an international example of private en- 
terprise, and for that reason this body 
should do all in its power to further its 
expansion and encourage it to fly wher- 
ever it can. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my distin- 
guished colleague from Indiana in his 
complimentary remarks about Pan 
American Airways and jealously suggest 
that Connecticut has had a great stake 
in this company’s conception and has an 
even greater stake in its future. 


DISRUPTIVE INCREASES IN IM- 
PORTS OF FOREIGN OIL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
EBERT). Under the previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. JARMAN] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
speech I had hoped would be unneces- 
sary. It involves a matter of great 
urgency to the Congress, to one of our 
basic defense industries, and to our 
country. It concerns a problem that 
many of us thought, and certainly hoped, 
we had solved. I refer to the unwar- 
ranted and disruptive increases in im- 
ports of foreign oil, in defiance of estab- 
lished Government policy and in. viola- 
tion of minimum defense standards set 
forth in that policy. 

The issue of excessive oil imports is 
not new to my colleagues. It had ex- 
haustive, and we thought conclusive, 
consideration in the first session of this 
Congress. It was one of the primary 
issues which led to enactment of the 
defense amendment to the 1955 Trade 
Agreements Extension Act. 

It was the intent and expectation of 
the Congress that the defense amend- 
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ment would be implemented in a man- 
ner which would solve the import prob- 
lem, by establishing a proper relation- 
ship between imports and domestic oil 
production. Definite assurances were 
given that the amendment would be so 
employed. In fact, many leaders in 
Congress agreed to support the amend- 
ment only after such assurances were 
given. 

Because of recent actions of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, in effect disre- 
garding the clear intent of Congress, as 
expressed in the defense amendment, it 
is urgent that the Congress review the 
oil import matter in light of what it 
hoped would occur, as against what has 
actually happened. I believe my col- 
leagues will be shocked and disturbed, as 
I have been, by facts which indicate a 
handful of international oil companies 
have been given a green light to write 
their own ticket in importing foreign oil 
to the detriment of our defense-vital 
domestic petroleum industry. 

Policies which we had hoped would 
end this problem have suddenly evap- 
orated. Standards which the Congress 
considered and accepted as proper and 
necessary have been abandoned. Stud- 
ies by government and industry which 
indicated an urgent need for less foreign 
oil—not more—have been ignored. As- 
surances given by the administration 
that the defense amendment would be 
implemented to hold oil imports to their 
1954 relationship to domestic produc- 
tion, as recommended in February 1955 
by a special Cabinet Committee, have 
been forgotten. 

The Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, under the law, is respon- 
sible for administration of the defense 
amendment as to imports of oil anc ether 
critical materials. In a recent action, 
based on an arbitrary reevaluation, ig- 
noring the clearly expressed intent of 
Congress, the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization has, in effect, in- 
vited the importation of more foreign 
oil—at a time when total petroleum im- 
ports are scheduled at a rate 42 percent 
higher than in 1954—and at a time when 
production in most of our major oil pro- 
ducing States is being curtailed by State 
conservation agencies for lack of market. 

Because of these developments, I be- 
lieve the Congress needs and deserves a 
report on the stewardship of its defense 
policy as to foreign oil. This involves a 
review of past considerations of the prob- 
lem by the administration, by the Con- 
gress, and by the petroleum industry. I 
will try to make this review as brief as 
possible. When I have finished, I do not 
believe there will be room for any other 
conclusion than that the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization has broken faith with 
domestic oil producers and with the Con- 
gress, and has diluted Government pol- 
icy so as to make it ineffective and mean- 
ingless. 

Mr. Speaker, I can recall no problem 
which has had the benefit of more study, 
analysis, and discussion. Not within my 
memory do I recall when more sincere 
men dedicated so much time and thought 
to a single problem and accomplished so 
little. After more than a year of en- 
couraging signs which indicated an 
equitable solution could be achieved, we 
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find ourselves right back where we 
started. Rather than a reduction in oil 
imports, there have been huge increases. 
Where we had hoped for and expected 
an effective limitation on imports, we 
find in effect a policy of encouragement 
for more imports. 

More than a year ago, we received the 
first signs of a hope that the oil import 
problem could be resolved. In October 
1954, President Eisenhower appointed a 
special Cabinet Committee on Energy 
Supplies and Resources Policy to study, 
among other things, the oil import 
problem. 

In February 1955, the Cabinet Commit- 
tee reported. Essentially, its findings 
supported many previous studies which 
concluded that imports were taking an 
increasingly disproportionate share of 
the domestic market, and were threaten- 
ing the national security. Unlike many 
other studies, the Cabinet report reached 
definite conclusions. It stated that: 

If imports of crude and residual oil should 
exceed significantly the respective propor- 
tions that these imports bore to the produc- 
tion of domestic crude oil in 1954, the domes- 
tic fuels situation could be so impaired as 
to endanger the orderly industrial growth 
which assures the military and civilian sup- 
plies and reserves that are necessary to the 
national defense. 


Based on this conclusion, the Cabinet 
Committee recommended that: 

If in the future the imports of crude oil 
and residual fuel oil exceed significantly the 
respective proportions that such imported 
oils bore to domestic production of crude oil 
in 1954, appropriate action should be taken. 


These findings were disappointing to 
many, including myself. They proposed 
to restrain future imports on the basis of 
1954 imports which had already been 
proved to be excessive. However, the 
recommendation recognized the impor- 
tant principle that future imports should 
be limited in relationship to domestic 
production. That was a principle for 
which domestic producers, and many in 
the Congress, had sought recognition 
since shortly after World War II, The 
Committee’s recommendations were 
therefore accepted, in good faith, by the 
industry and by the Congress. 

Here, at long last, we had found a basis 
for agreement and a basis for settlement 
of a longstanding and grievous problem. 
It was especially encouraging since 
neither side in the oil import controversy 
voiced any serious objections. Here was 
a basis, we hoped, for an equitable solu- 
tion, acceptable to all concerned. 

As my colleagues know, the Congress 
was considering the oil import problem 
when the Cabinet report was released. 
Many in the Congress thought legislation 
should be immediately adopted which 
would give meaning and effect to the 
Cabinet’s recommendations. Legislation 
to effectuate a reasonable relationship 
between imports and domestic produc- 
tion was introduced, and strongly sup- 
ported in both Houses. During discus- 
sions and hearings on this legislation, 
which would have given imported oil a 
permanent 10 percent of the expanding 
domestic market, a more than liberal 
formula, some leaders of Congress con- 
ferred with the administration on the 
oil import problem, 
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The sponsors of the proposed 10-per- 
cent limitation were persuaded that the 
matter could be resolved without writing 
into the law a specific limitation. The 
Cabinet Committee’s formula was offered 
as a yardstick. In effect, the Congress 
was told, “We have a good formula. All 
we need is general legislative authority to 
effectuate this formula, if and when the 
need exists.” 

The result, as we all know, was com- 
promise legislation, known as the de- 
fense amendment. I should like to here 
quote the provisions of that amendment: 

In order to further the policy and purpose 
of this section, whenever the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization has reason to 
believe that any article is being imported into 
the United States in such quantities as to 
threaten to impair the national security, he 
shall so advise the President, and if the Pres- 
ident agrees that there is reason for such 
relief, the President shall cause an immediate 
investigation to be made to determine the 
facts. If, on the basis of such investigation 
and the report to him of the findings and 
recommendations made in connection here- 
with, the President finds the existence of 
such facts, he shall take such action as he 
deems necessary to adjust the imports of such 
article to a level that will not threaten to 
impair the national security. 


In adopting this amendment what 
yardstick did the Congress expect would 
be employed in dealing with the oil im- 
port problem? It was made imminently 
clear, Mr. Speaker, that the Congress ex- 
pected—and in fact had assurances— 
that the Cabinet Committee formula, 
holding imports to their 1954 relation- 
ship to domestic production, would be 
the criterion for  effectuating this 
amendment. 

The record is abundantly clear that 
this was the intent of the Congress. The 
defense amendment originated in the 
Senate Finance Committee. Members of 
that committee made searching inquiry 
of the administration to determine 
whether the amendment would accom- 
plish the intent of restricting oil imports. 
They were satisfied that it would. 

So the defense amendment was writ- 
ten into the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act and the bill went to a Senate- 
House conference. The President called 
the amendment very fine, and said he 
would sign it into law. Subsequently, on 
June 21, the President signed the bill 
embodying the amendment in which the 
Congress, for the first time in a quarter 
century, had provided a means to restrict 
excessive oil imports. 

Now, let us examine the interpretation 
of the Congress as to how it felt this 
amendment would be effectuated. 

On July 30, 27 Members of the Senate 
addressed a letter to the Director of De- 
fense Mobilization, Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, who had served as chairman of the 
Cabinet Fuels Committee, and who was 
responsible under the law for adminis- 
tering oil import policy. This letter un- 
mistakably spelled out the intent of Con- 
gress in writing the defense amendment. 
It read in part: 

As you know, the 1955 extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act contains a new provi- 
sion commonly referred to as the “national 
defense amendment,” authorizing the Presi- 
dent to take such action as he deems neces- 
sary to adjust imports of any commodity 
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when such imports threaten to impair the 
national security. Responsibility for initiat- 
ing such action under that provision of the 
law rests with your office. 

In adopting the national defense amend- 
ment one of the principal factors considered 
by the Congress was the problem created by 
the large and increasing importation of for- 
eign oil into the United States. In this con- 
nection the Congress gave particular atten- 
tion to the findings of the Cabinet Commit- 
tee, that in the interest of national defense 
oil imports should not exceed significantly 
the ratio that these imports bore to the pro- 
duction of domestic crude oil in 1954. 

The legislative record of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act in the Senate Finance 
Committee and in the Senate itself shows 
that the new provision of the act was adopted 
in the light of assurances that the executive 
branch of the Government would take action 
under this new authority to assure that oil 
imports would not exceed the levels recom- 
mended by the special Cabinet Committee. 
In the case of oil imports, therefore, the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of Govern- 
ment are in agreement, without the need for 
further study, as to specific standards to be 
applied in implementing the policy contained 
in the national defense amendment. 


These 27 Senators advised Dr. Flem- 
ming that they “would greatly appreciate 
your informing us as to what actions are 
now being contemplated by you under 
the authority contained in the 1955 ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act.” 

Further, at the time of Senate discus- 
sion of the “defense amendment” several 
Members of the Senate made significant 
statements in that body which further 
clarified the intent of the Congress. 

Senator Harry F. BYRD, chairman of 
the Finance Committee, stated in the 
Senate on May 2: 


The committee believes that this amend- 
ment will provide a means for assistance 
to the various national defense industries 
which would have been affected by the indi- 
vidual amendments presented. 

Congress can initiate and adopt such 
legislation as it might deem advisable, 
should the action needed to protect these 
essential industries not be taken. 


On the same day, Senator MILLIKIN, in 
discussing this amendment said: 


I am convinced that the proposal can 
and will work. It grants to the President 
authority to take whatever action he deems 
necessary to adjust imports if they should 
threaten to impair the national security. 
He may use tariffs, quotas, import taxes, or 
other methods of import restriction. He is 
not limited as far as commodities are con- 
cerned except that they must be involved 
in our national security. 


On May 3, Senator Price DANIEL, of 
Texas, addressed the following question 
to Senator CARLSON, of Kansas, a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee: 

Was there any reason why the committee 
included the (defense) amendment at all, 
if the committee did not feel that the na- 
tional security would suffer if oil imports 
were in excess of the 1954 ratio? 


Senator CARLSON answered: 


We have assurances that those admin- 
istering the act will act in accordance with 
the proposals submitted by the President's 
Advisory Committee on Energy Supplies and 
Resources Policy and the evidence sub- 
mitted to our committee. I have no doubt 
about it. 

One reason why I say that is very defi- 
nitely the opinion of the committee, or at 
least the intent of the committee, is the 
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fact that the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee included in the report of the com- 
mittee a part of the Advisory Committee's 
report, which, after all, in my opinion, gives 
the intent of the Finance Committee, 


Senator Cartson further stated on 
May 4: 

I supported the proposal adopted by the 
committee because I was assured by those in 
the administration, responsible for the 
administration of the Trade Agreements 
program, that if such amendment were 
adopted by the committee and by Congress, 
action would immediately follow, and that 
imports of petroleum and its products would 
be definitely restricted. 

I was further assured that such restriction 
would be based upon the study previously 
made, to which reference was made by the 
committee; that the basis of the limitation 
would be in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of that study. This study indi- 
cated the necessity of limiting imports of 
petroleum and its products to an amount 
and in the relative position of the imports 
of petroleum in 1954 as related to domestic 
production of crude oil in 1954. 

I was further assured that the Director of 
Defense Mobilization would take the action 
indicated as necessary to adjust imports of 
petroleum and its products to the level and 
relationship of 1954. 

I can assure the Senate that I would not 
have agreed to the amendment in H. R. 1, 
dealing with imports of commodities which 
are of national defense interest, had I not 
been assured that it would be the policy of 
those who administer the act to follow the 
intent of those who participated in prepar- 
ing the report of the Advisory Committee. 

If it develops, and we find that the program 
is not to be so administered, then it will 
become the duty of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, or individual Senators and Members 
of Congress to demand full compliance with 
this intent, 


On the same date, Senator ANDERSON, 
of New Mexico, inquired of Senator 
CARLSON: 

Does he (Senator CARLSON) feel that the 
oil producers of my State would be justified 
in taking the assurances given as guaranties 
that the oil industry is not going to be dis- 
rupted by unusual and devastating amounts 
of oil imports? 


Senator CARLSON replied: 


Had I not believed the amendment we 
approved in committee, which was recom- 
mended by a very substantial vote, would 
protect the industry from ever-increasing 
imports, I certainly would not have voted to 
report the bill to the Senate, and I certainly 
would not be on the floor today stating I 
favored it and would vote for it. 


I have given here only a partial re- 
capitulation of the intent of the Con- 
gress, reflected in the expressions of Sen- 
ators who worked earnestly for a solu- 
tion of the problem and who, in good 
faith, accepted assurances of adminis- 
tration action, based on the Cabinet 
Committee study, and supported the de- 
fense amendment, on the basis of these 
assurances. 

What was the industry’s position con- 
cerning the effect of excessive imports 
at this time? On May 3, while Senators 
were discussing these assurances on the 
floor of the Senate, the National Petro- 
leum Council issued a report of a special 
council Committee on Petroleum Im- 
ports. This committee had been or- 
ganized to study the import problem at 
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the specific request of the Department 
of the Interior. 

I would remind my colleagues that the 
membership of the National Petroleum 
Council is composed of representatives of 
both oil importing companies and do- 
mestic producers. The report of the 
council’s special committee, at this junc- 
ture, was therefore timely and of great 
significance. So were the conclusions of 
that committee, which read as follows: 

1. The continued increase in imports of 
crude oil, coupled with a decline in exports 
of crude oil and its products, has damaged, 
in varying degrees, segments of the domestic 
oil industry. 

2. Further increase of imports without re- 
gard to the principle of only supplementing 
the domestic production of crude oil and its 
products will seriously damage the domestic 
oil industry and thus affect the domestic 
economy and the national security. 

3. Fair and equitable relationship have not 
prevailed between total imports of crude oil 
and total demands for oil in the United 
States during periods of excess availability 
of domestic oil for United States consump- 
tion. Fair and equitable relationships 
should obtain at all times between total 
imports of crude oil and its products and 
total demand for oil in the United States. 


This, again, Mr. Speaker, is only one of 
many instances wherein we found gen- 
eral industry agreement that imports 
were not only too high and had harmed 
the domestic industry, but that action 
to curtail imports was due, if not overdue. 

This, then; is a partial picture of the 
support from both industry and govern- 
ment for a limitation on imports. All 
these statements supported the princi- 
ples laid down by the Special Cabinet 
Fuels Committee. I have to this day to 
hear one statement, from any quarter, 
that the conclusions of that Committee 
were in any way impractical, unwork- 
able, or unfair. 

With this background of support from 
all concerned, and in an atmosphere of 
agreement, in which we all trusted a solu- 
tion was forthcoming, we were encour- 
aged on August 8, 1955, when Defense 
Mobilizer Flemming took his first step in 
action which we expected would result 
in implementation of accepted policy. 
In a letter to 18 oil-importing companies 
on that day, Director Flemming recited 
the provisions of the defense amend- 
ment. In a press release, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization said Dr. Flemming 
was requesting information from the im- 
porting companies with respect to their 
importing programs, “after he received 
figures which indicated that the crude oil 
and residual oil imports of some com- 
panies have exceeded, and apparently 
will continue to exceed, the formula 
recommended by the Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee on Energy Supplies 
and Resources Policy.” 

This observation by Dr. Flemming’s 
office, that imports “apparently will con- 
tinue to exceed the formula,” was indeed 
prophetic. A little later I will explore 
with you how seriously imports have since 
then exceeded the formula. 

Dr. Flemming also quoted portions of 
the Cabinet Committee’s report, conclud- 
ing with its findings that “if, in the fu- 
ture, the imports of crude oil and residual 
fuel oils exceed significantly the respec- 
tive proportions that such imported oils 
bore to domestic production of crude oil 
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in 1954, appropriate action should be 
taken.” 

The domestic oil industry, and the 
Congress, confident that action would be 
forthcoming, continued to wait for the 
appropriate action. 

On September 12, Dr. Flemming again 
addressed a letter to the importing com- 
panies. Based on his studies of their 
programs, he advised them that: 

First. Imports of crude oil and resid-. 
ual oils had increased more rapidly 
than domestic production of crude oil. 

Second. Half of the companies report- 
ing imports of crude oil had exceeded 
the ratio recommended by the Cabinet 
Committee. 

Third. Unless company policy changes 
were made, the imports would continue 
to be substantially in excess of the stand- 
ard recommended by the Cabinet Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Flemming further advised the 
companies in that letter, that in the ab- 
sence of individual yoluntary action over 
and above that already taken, “it would 
be necessary to seek other means of im- 
plementing the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee.” 

Despite these repeated explicit requests 
for voluntary curtailment, no overall ac- 
tion occurred which resulted in any 
downward adjustment in imports. We 
continued to await the appropriate ac- 
tion or other means which Dr. Flemming 
implied would be used. 

Yet no positive action was forthcom- 
ing. Dr. Flemming, who had repeatedly 
called for voluntary compliance by the 
importing companies, for some reason 
did not exercise the specific authority he 
has under the law to obtain mandatory 
compliance. 

Instead, on October 29, 1955, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization again called for 
voluntary action by the importers. De- 
spite the fact that he had had convinc- 
ing experience, indicating no likelihood 
of voluntary action by the importers, Dr. 
Flemming pleaded with them again. 

What effect did this action have? Did 
it result in substantial compliance with 
the Cabinet Committee’s formula? The 
record tells the story. For the year 1955, 
total oil imports exceeded the standards 
set by the Cabinet Committee by 116,000 
barrels a day. While the Cabinet Com- 
mittee recommended that imports be 
held to the 1954 relationship to domestic 
production, which was 16.6 percent, total 
imports in 1955 increased to 18.3 percent 
of domestic production. 

We are now concerned, Mr. Speaker, 
with 1956 and the future. How much 
higher can imports go without disastrous 
effects? Scheduled imports this year 
give a hint of what can be expected. In 
recent reports to the Texas Railroad 
Commission, importing oil companies 
filed schedules which indicate total im- 
ports of 1,463,000 barrels daily in 1956, 
and more than 1,500,000 barrels a day in 
the last 6 months of this year. 

In other words, total imports will 
amount to almost 21 percent of expected 
domestic production, and in the last 6 
months, will be even more. I, again, 
point out that the original Cabinet re- 
port recommended restriction of imports 
to 16.6 percent of domestic production. 
The domestic producer has thus lost more 
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than 5 percent of his market while await- 
ing positive action by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 

So, the vicious spiral has never ceased. 
Voluntary action repeatedly has proved 
a farce. I would remind my colleagues 
that “industrial statesmanship,” or vol- 
untary action,” was first argued as the 
wisest solution to the import problem in 
1948. Since that time, total imports 
have almost tripled, rising from an aver- 
age of about 500,000 barrels daily to a 
scheduled amount of more than 1,500,000 
barrels a day, in the latter part of this 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know how the 
domestic petroleum industry, on which 
we must depend for our security, can 
stand much more of that type of “volun- 
tary action.” 

I would now call to the attention of the 
House some of the things that are hap- 
pening to the domestic petroleum indus- 
try, in the face of this record and rising 
imports. I have requested some infor- 
mation on what is happening in some of 
the oil producing States. Here are the 
facts which stand as an indictment of 
the actions of the importing companies, 
and the condonement, and in fact en- 
couragement, of these actions by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

I will begin with Texas because it is our 
largest producing oil State. For the 
month of May, the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission ordered the third consecutive re- 
duction in crude-oil production. The 
reduction, ordered this month, amounted 
to 80,000 barrels a day. Total reduc- 
tions, since March, amount to almost 
200,000 barrels a day. The Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram reported a fourth con- 
secutive reduction in Texas oil producing 
allowables “is expected” to be ordered 
for the month of June. 

In Oklahoma, the State corporation 
commission, in May, ordered an across- 
the-board reduction of 15 percent in oil 
producing allowables amounting to about 
35,000 barrels a day below the previous 
month's average. 

In Louisiana, John B. Hussey, conser- 
vation commissioner, set that State’s 
daily oil production allowable for May at 
a rate of 38,900 barrels below the April 
level. Kansas and North Dakota both 
reduced production 5,000 barrels daily in 
May. 

More reductions are on the way. It is 
a foregone conclusion that further reduc- 
tions must be made if we are to prevent 
waste of a vital natural resource, denied 
pornas to a market glutted with foreign 
oil. 

These conditions in the oil-producing 
States make it imperative that Congress 
evaluate the problem of oil imports. Is 
the defense amendment being imple- 
mented as intended by Congress and can 
we expect that it will be? The answer, 
I fear, is obvious. It has just recently, 
on May il, been made obvious by Dr. 
Flemming in another letter to the im- 
porters of oil. 

In this letter, Dr. Flemming completely 
abandons the defense amendment and 
the policy of maintaining a stable rela- 
tionship between imports and domestic 
production. 

In this letter, Dr. Flemming continues 
to recognize the necessity of maintaining 
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the 1954 relationship—but now only 
after excepting certain areas of the do- 
mestic market, certain types of imports 
and certain countries of origin. 

For example, imports no longer to be 
considered as affecting the defense are 
the following: 

First. All crude oil imports to the 
United States west coast of California, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada, and Ari- 
zona whether from the Middle East, Far 
East, or Western Hemisphere countries. 

Second. All crude-oil imports from 
Venezuela and Canada. 

Third. All residual fuel oil imported 
for fueling ships at United States ports. 

Fourth. All fuel oil imported for mili- 
tary use. 

As amazing as it may seem, these ex- 
ceptions account for over 75 percent of 
all imports scheduled for the year 1956. 
In other words, any limitation to be ap- 
plied to imports would affect only about 
375,000 barrels daily—while total im- 
ports are approaching 1,500,000 barrels 
a day. 

In this latest proposal, outlined in Dr. 
Flemming's letter of May 11, to the im- 
porting companies, the following con- 
clusions are reached: 

First. Crude oil imports to the United 
States west coast should not be consid- 
ered from a defense standpoint. This 
entirely ignores the large and increasing 
shipments into this area from the Middle 
East and the question of dependency on 
such sources, 

Second. Crude oil imports from Can- 
ada and Venezuela should not be consid- 
ered although these countries account 
for about 70 percent of total imports. 

Third. Imports for fueling ships at 
United States ports and for military use, 
have no relationship to our national de- 
fense. 

After making these amazing excep- 
tions, which strip all possible effective- 
ness from existing policy, it was con- 
cluded that a reexamination of the oil 
import problem should be undertaken 
and completed by September 1, 1956. If 
this reexamination shows that imports 
were threatening the Nation’s security, 
public hearings should then be held by 
October 1, 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, I find it impossible to rec- 
oncile this latest action with existing 
and long- accepted national defense con- 
siderations as to oil imports. Importing 
oil companies, by these exceptions, have 
been afforded an escape hatch through 
which they can bring in more and more, 
not less, foreign oil. These few big im- 
porters of oil seem, conclusively now, to 
lead a charmed existence outside of any 
control by Government or without re- 
sponsibility to the Nation. 

These companies are powerfully per- 
suasive. Despite their outrageous record 
of ignoring all policy, they have appar- 
ently convinced the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization that they really intend to em- 
ploy “voluntary restraint.” Even worse, 
they evidently have persuaded the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to ignore the 
law and leave this vital problem in the 
hands of the international oil companies. 
Following through with their favorite 
tactic of “delay and postpone,” they have 
even convinced those in authority that 
another investigation is in order. This 
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will give them the most part of a year to 
increase imports, without restraint, at 
the expense of the domestic industry and 
the Nation’s security. 

Mr. Speaker, I for one do not propose 
to stand tonguetied while these com- 
panies lullaby the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization into actions which violate every 
intent of the Congress, every accepted 
statement of industrial policy, and, even 
worse, the assurances given by the ad- 
ministration that oil import reductions 
would be effectuated. 

We can no longer afford to leave the 
solution of the oil import problem in the 
hands of the importers themselves. We 
have trusted to this course, without re- 
sult, so long as to make the Congress and 
the administration appear ridiculous, 
and, worse than that—our Government 
is beginning to look subservient to the 
international oil companies. 

As my colleagues know, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization is concerned with 
maintaining a sound mobilization base 
for the defense of our country in these 
troubled times. We know, all too well, 
from recent events, that the entire Mid- 
dle East area is embroiled in powder keg 
tensions. To invite, at this critical time, 
further dependence on Middle East oil— 
for the west coast or any part of our 
country—is utter folly which deserves the 
opposition and intervention of every 
Member of this Congress. 

In maintaining our mobilization base, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization is con- 
cerned with the stockpiling of certain 
critical materials. In fact, Director 
Flemming reported last October that 65 
strategic materials, 55 of them metal and 
minerals, are being stockpiled against 
any future emergency, under authority of 
the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act. 

What would my colleagues think if we 
suddenly found that these strategic ma- 
terials were being stockpiled, under can- 
vas, on the sand dunes of the Middle East 
Arabian countries? That question, I will 
admit, sounds so unthinkable as to not 
even merit discussion. Yet, through in- 
viting increased imports of Middle East 
oil, we are placing increasing dependence 
for our most vital munition of war—pe- 
troleum—on an area which is not only 
afflicted with political and economic 
strife, but stands under the very shadow 
of Russia. 

We are fortunate, Mr. Speaker, that 
oil is one of the materials we need not 
worry about stockpiling. Indeed, oil 
cannot be stockpiled beyond a few weeks 
supply, so we are doubly blessed in hav- 
ing within this country an abundance of 
developed reserves—and a vast hunting 
ground for more reserves—adequate to 
assure the defense of our country. 

I emphasize that today we are the only 
major free world country with adequate 
oil to fuel world war III, if and when it 
should come. We must be wary if we 
are to preserve this position tomorrow, 
and next year, and 5 years from now. 
If we are to do this, I submit that we 
must preserve wise policies conducive to 
the continuous exploration and develop- 
ment which must be ceaseless if we are to 
maintain adequate future oil supplies. 
Above all, we must not trade away our 
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oil security through a policy of subservi- 
ence to the international oil companies. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make it clear 
that I am not talking against all imports. 
A favorite line of the importing compan- 
ies every time this subject is broached is 
that, “we cannot shut off foreign oil.“ 
No one has proposed, ever, that this be 
done. What we are insisting upon, and 
have insisted upon, for nearly 10 years 
now, is that imports should be in reason- 
able relationship to domestic production. 
In the past year, we thought and hoped 
we had developed a basis for achieving 
this, and now we find this faint vestige 
of hope is being discarded; is being sim- 
ply tossed out of the window, arbitrarily. 

I would remind the House that strife 
for the goal of sometime, someway, re- 
lating imports to domestic production, 
so that foreign oil would share in any 
increase in the domestic market, now has 
a 10-year history. Since shortly after 
World War II, we have discussed, studied, 
committeed, commissioned, and worried 
over the problem. What has happened 
in that time? 

Here, briefly, is the record. From the 
years 1941 to 1945, this country imported 
a total of 220,000 barrels of oil a day. 
In that period, we exported 420,000 bar- 
rels a day. This year, in 1956, imports 
are scheduled at 1,463,000 barrels a day. 
Exports are expected to be about 333,000 
barrels daily. In slightly more than a 
decade, then, we have gone from a net 
exporter of 200,000 barrels daily to a net 
importer of more than 1,100,000 barrels 
daily. 

This means, Mr. Speaker, that while 
we have vacillated on implementing 
sound policy on this matter, oil imports 
have increased more than 600 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, we obviously have dick- 
ered with this vital question until 2 
minutes of midnight, and in the face of 
these facts, the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization now proposes an attempt to 
turn the clock back to a fruitless and 
nonexistent daylight; to turn the prob- 
lem back to the importers for solution, 
and to hide the head of authority and 
responsibility in the sand. 

Mr. Speaker, many of my colleagues in 
the House, and many Members of the 
Senate, are understandably distressed 
over this situation. Like myself, they are 
primarily concerned with maintaining 
our domestic oil producing industry in a 
sound condition, recognizing that an 
adequate supply of oil within our own 
backyard is our first line of defense. 

However, there are other important 
considerations. One of these is the effect 
of increasing imports on our domestic 
economy. My own State of Oklahoma 
has more than a theoretical or academic 
interest in this problem. Oklahoma has 
a very real stake in achieving a solution 
now, and many Oklahomans are deeply 
disturbed that we are now faced with a 
further unnecessary postponement of 
that solution. 

Oklahoma grew up as an oil State, and 
now ranks fourth in production. Our 
first oil production came just 2 years 
after the run of 1889. Out of 77 coun- 
ties in Oklahoma, 66 now produce oil or 
gas, and petroleum accounts for more 
than 92 percent of the total value of our 
minerel production. More than 50,000 
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Oklahomans are employed in the pro- 
duction of oil alone, not to mention the 
additional thousands employed in petro- 
leum exploration, research, transporta- 
tion, refining, and other phases of indus- 
try operations. Every county in my dis- 


.trict produces oil, and anything which 


affects oil production is of real concern 
to the people of my district. 

Oklahoma, for the past few years, has 
been a victim of this unsolved import 
problem. Since 1949 we have experi- 
enced recurring curtailments in the 
market. In each of these instances, the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission has 
necessarily been forced to restrict Okla- 
homa production in accordance with its 
conservation standards. Throughout 
this period we have watched imported 
oil take an ever-increasing share of the 
domestic market. Im addition to recent 
production curtailments ordered by the 
corporation commission, 4 major crude 
oil purchasers have instituted “pipeline 
proration” affecting almost 30,000 barrels 
of crude oil daily. This at a time when 
imports of oil are at a historic high, and 
still climbing. 

Mr. Speaker, unless this new policy of 
inviting increased imports is immediately 
corrected, the Congress will have a clear 
call to act. We must do something if the 
vast reserves of the Middle East are to 
be stopped from taking an increasing 
share of our market. Imported oil has 
doubled its share of the domestic market 
in the past 7 years. Without effective 
control, imports can and will continue 
to take over more and more of the 
domestic market. 

Unless more meaningful action comes 
from the administration, and soon, this 
Congress will be compelled to effectuate, 
with specific standards, the policy it has 
already so clearly spelled out. Unless 
we do, we risk becoming prostrate, with- 
out oil, before whatever enemy might 
choose to attack. 

A reasonable limitation on oil imports, 
in relation to domestic production, seems 
indeed a small price to pay for our secu- 
rity as to oil. As representatives of the 
American people in the Congress, we 
are challenged to see that this small 
price is paid. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. I wish to commend the 
gentleman for bringing these facts be- 
fore the House of Representatives. We 
all realize, of course, how seriously these 
oil imports have affected the economy, 
not only of Oklahoma but of every oil- 
producing State in the Nation. I have 
always contended that there could be no 
final cure for this except legislation by 
the Congress of the United States. Ihad 
hoped, however, that under the legisla- 
tion that did exist it would be possible 
to get some relief. I had also hoped 
that Dr. Flemming’s request for a volun- 
tary reduction by the major companies 
would bring some results. I understand 
that in some instances it has brought 
certain results, but certainly not the re- 
sults that are going to have to be ob- 
tained if the oil industry of this country 
is not seriously injured. I want to com- 
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mend the gentleman on his statement 
and join with him in his remarks. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I want to commend the 
gentleman from Oklahoma for his state- 
ment in regard to the seriousness of the 
threat which is confronting the oil in- 
dustry of this country. This is not some- 
thing that has just arisen today. As the 
gentleman knows, he and many other 
Members of the House and many people 
of the Nation have been concerned for 
years over this problem of oil imports. 
Insofar as I know, none of us has ever 
advocated that all imports be banned. 
I have gone along with the theory it 
would be best to avoid further legisla- 
tion if adequate results can be achieved 
otherwise. I think the administration 
has all the power it needs to cope with 
the situation, and I am sure the gentle- 
man agrees. The percentage of oil of 
foreign origin which we are using has 
sharply increased. It has reached the 
danger point for the United States. It is 
causing trouble in my congressional dis- 
trict and in many other areas, as we all 
know, and something ought to be done 
about it. If something is not done about 
it we have got to pass legislation bring- 
ing about a reduction in these imports of 
foreign oil. I believe our people are on 
the right track in their effort to try to get 
relief and I hope our action here today 
will be noted by officials in authority and 
I hope that some effective results will be 
accomplished. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I would like to state 
that I have carefully studied the gen- 
tleman’s statement. It should be called 
a study because it is very effective. It 
is commended to all of those interested 
in the oil industry, it is commended 
especially to the members of the Depart- 
ment and the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation for careful study. It depicts a 
serious situation. In the event of a 
crisis, we have not only got to protect 
our production and our reserves but we 
must protect the industry of explora- 
tion. That exploratory industry can be 
jeopardized and is now being jeopar- 
dized by the unlimited importation of 
oil. May I suggest to the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization that unless some- 
thing is done, this Congress is in a mood 
to take action and make it necessary. 
Neither the oil industry nor the admin- 
istration would regard that as desirable. 
But something is going to have to be 
done. 

I thank the gentleman for his very 
able statement. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. ` I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to avail myself of this opportunity to 
compliment my colleague on his fine 
statement. Oil production in this coun- 
try is one of our really basic industries. 
It is an industry that is indispensable to 
the economy of the great State which 
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my colleague and I are privileged to serve 
in this House. I agree with my friend 
that this is a matter which should be 
dealt with by the Congress. Experience 
has shown that we can get nowhere by 
delegating our responsibilities on this 
problem to administrative agencies. In- 
creasing imports are hurting the oil in- 
dustry in this country, and the time has 
come when specific legislative restrictions 
on imports or quotas should be imposed 
by law. Again I want to commend my 
friend for his statement. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. I am sure the gen- 
tleman will cover certain areas on this 
question which seem to me to be of ut- 
most importance, namely, the clear in- 
tent of the Congress expressed in the 
Trade Agreements Act. I am sure the 
gentleman agrees that in the Trade 
Agreements Act passed in 1955, it was 
the clear intent of the Congress that all 
imports should be held to the 1954 level. 
Now, I would like to inquire of the gen- 
tleman, if I understand the conclusion 
of the President’s committee, recently 
reported, if it is not a fact that they 
have made certain exceptions of imports 
from the Western Hemisphere, from 
Canada, and from Venezuela, and that 
bunker fuel for ships and even crude oil 
to the west coast of the United States, 
as well as military fuels, are not ex- 
cepted by the committee; in other words, 
that is not to be taken into consideration 
in determining the 1954 level. I hope 
the gentleman will cover these points in 
his discussion of this question. Further, 
may I inquire if that is the gentleman's 
understanding? 

Mr. JARMAN. I will say to the gen- 
tileman that certainly is my understand- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the exceptions 
that Dr. Flemming has set out in his 
letter of May 11 amount to over 75 per- 
cent of all imports scheduled for the 
year 1956, and he removes from the im- 
port field under consideration all but 
20 to 25 percent of what we have here- 
tofore classified as imports. 

Mr. BURLESON. And as our col- 
league, the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
the distinguished majority whip [Mr. 
ALBERT], has just said about the admin- 
istration of this clear intent of the Con- 
gress, allow me to say that unless some- 
thing is done, the administration of the 
congressional reauirement is about to ad- 
minister the independent oil operator out 
of business. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad the gentleman from Oklahoma has 
raised this question this afternoon. I 
had a chance to read a copy of his speech 
that he was kind enough to mail me, and 
I was impressed with the factual infor- 
mation and logic it contained. As you 
know, for many years I, along with the 
other gentlemen here and many other 
Members of this Congress, have been in- 
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terested in trying to see that the small in- 
dependent oil producers of the great oil 
industry have thrown around them the 
proper protection so that they could con- 
tinue to explore and continue to widen 
the development and the production of 
oil, and that they could have reasonable 
protection against excessive imports, so 
that they could prosper and continue to 
find and develop new fields which is so 
necessary to industry and the economy 
of our Nation, and so necessary to our 
national defense. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma and 
others here know that we have had this 
problem up on the fioor of this House 
many times and we held a number of 
conferences with those in the executive 
branch of the Government seeking to 
slow down the constant increase of im- 
ports at a time when only 10 percent 
of our market was being taken by 
imports, 

Notwithstanding our efforts, imports 
have continued to increase to the point 
where probably 18 or 20 percent of our 
market for oil consumption in this coun- 
try is going to foreign countries, because 
certain big major oil companies have 
somehow or other refused or at least 
failed to comply with the wish expressed 
by this Congress, and by the committee 
that was set up to determine what the 
limitations on oil imports should be. 
That Cabinet-level committee, - after 
making a thorough study, decided that 
oil imports into the United States in 
the future should be held to a level not 
to exceed imports of the year 1954, and 
that any significant amount of increase 
above that would be looked upon as ex- 
cessive. 

They asked these big oil companies to 
comply. They have not fully complied. 
Dr. Flemming wrote them a second let- 
ter urging them to voluntarily comply 
with the order. 

They still have failed to comply, and 
imports by these companies have in- 
creased. 

Some 3 weeks ago I was in touch with 
Dr, Flemming over the telephone, com- 
plaining of the present situation which 
we are discussing this afternoon. He 
told me that it was his intent and that 
of his committee finally to reach the 
objective laid down in the order. I feel 
sure he made that statement in good 
faith. I hope he reaches the objective 
of lower imports in the very near future. 

Iam hoping that our discussion of this 
problem today will again serve notice, 
not only on the major oil companies 
which are responsible for most of the 
excess imports, but on the executive 
branch of the Government, because, un- 
less there is compliance on the part of 
the powerful importing interests in oil, 
there is no alternative, in my judgment, 
except to protect the independent oil in- 
dustry that is so necessary to the econ- 
omy of our country and the defense of 
our Nation, by legislation, which we re- 
luctantly decided not to press at that 
time, in the belief they would ultimately 
comply with the order and we could gain 
the objective sought in the interest of 
our people. 

I commend the gentleman for bring- 
ing this matter to the floor of the House 
and to our attention this afternocn. 
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Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. ‘The 
gentleman from Illinois has long been 
active in the consideration of this great 
problem, and I appreciate his contribu- 
tion to our discussion. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I am very happy to 
yield to my colleague from Texas. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in the remarks that have been made 
by my colleagues in commending the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN] 
for bringing this very important problem 
before us. 

I was very happy to see the gentleman 
so clearly point out in his remarks what 
was, without question, the intent of this 
Congress last year when we passed H. R. 
1, the Reciprocal Trade Act, the so- 
called national defense amendments, 
which were designed to take care of this 
situation and without any shadow of 
doubt, according to the record before the 
committees and on the floor of the Con- 
gress, the intention of Congress was 
clearly expressed. While it may be nec- 
essary to have additional legislation in 
the future, if the situation is not cor- 
rected, it should be pointed out—and I 
think the gentleman did it very well in 
his remarks—that there is now in exist- 
ence legislation that could take care of 
this situation and that was intended to 
take care of the situation and by all 
means should take care of it; in other 
words, it is administrative failure, in my 
judgment, and complete surrender on 
the part of the Office of ODM and others 
in the administration of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, failure to carry out what was 
clearly the intent of Congress, that has 
brought about this situation. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. As the gentleman 
knows, the State of Texas has proration. 
I should like the Recorp to show. that 
starting in March—for March, April, 
May, and June—production cuts oc- 
curred during each of those months, 
Today we are on a 15-day-out-of-a- 
month production basis, and the pros- 
pects are just about certain that there 
will be another cut in July, which poses 
a very serious situation for the small in- 
dependent oil producer in the State of 
Texas. 

Mr. JARMAN. Analogous to the last 
comment of the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Bur.teson], I would add that in Ok- 
lahoma, the State corporation commis- 
sion in May ordered an across-the-board 
production cut of 15 percent in oil-pro- 
ducing allowables amounting to about 
35,000 barrels a day below the previous 
month’s average. The figures the gen- 
tleman has given and that I have cited 
are indicative of exactly what is hap- 
pening to the domestic oil industry. 

Mr. IKARD. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we have all heard that 
imports for the first quarter of this year 
are moderate and in line with what the 
1954 imports were. I should like to 
point out, and I am sure the gentleman 
has later information than I do, that it 
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is my understanding that while the im- 
ports for the first quarter are not too 
much out of line, beginning with the 
second quarter and projected on 
through the rest of this calendar year 
they will continue to zoom upward to 
where they get completely out of any 
relationship of the 1954 figure in the 
second quarter and become worse in the 
third and fourth quarters, as near as we 
can project them at this time. 

Mr. JARMAN . I would say to the gen- 
tleman that it is my understanding that 
during the first quarter of 1956 imports 
have averaged 110,000 barrels per day 
above the relationship in 1954, and it is 
anticipated that for the entire year of 
1956 it will be an average of about 
300,000 barrels per day, which is a siz- 
able increase, having a great impact 
upon the industry as a whole. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield again, may I say 
that there is no question but that it is 
having an impact, as has been stated by 
the last speaker, and I think it is due to 
increase. It has had sufficient impact 
upon the producers in my State and in 
my district that the Ohio Oil Co., I 
understand, in the last day or two has 
reduced the price of oil by 10 cents a 
barrel. To me it would seem that with 
our industry growing at the greatest 
pace ever in the history of this country 
in peacetime, there ought to be a reason- 
able market and a reasonable produc- 
tion of oil allowed in this country to 
the American taxpayers. 

Mr. JARMAN. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who have spoken on 
this subject be permitted to revise and 
extend their remarks, and that any 
Members who may be interested in doing 
so be permitted to extend their remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the time given me here to discuss an 
issue of critical and growing concern to 
our domestic economy and the Nation’s 
security—the long-standing and in- 
creasing problem of excessive petroleum 
imports. 

The oil-imports issue, as my colleagues 
know, is one which has perplexed the 
petroleum industry and the Congress 
since shortly after World War II. In the 
absence of any sound policy as to oil im- 
ports, we have seen foreign oil take an 
ever-increasing and unjustified share of 
the domestic market. For years a solu- 
tion of the problem seemed elusive and 
difficult of achievement. 

Since 1949 we have had recurring 
studies. We have had repeated enuncia- 
tions from the petroleum industry that 
oil imports should only supplement do- 
mestic production, always with agree- 
ment from the importing companies that 
this was a wise policy. We had study 
after study by Government indicating a 
‘need to restrict imports to a supple- 
mentary level. Despite these almost 
endless efforts, a solution, somehow, 
failed to materialize. 

Finally, last year action by both the 
Congress and the administration gave 
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encouragement that a solution at last 
was forthcoming. The administration 
again conducted a study which indicated 
a need to curtail oil imports and, fol- 
lowing through on that, the Congress 
amended the Trade Agreements Act soas 
to provide the administration the au- 
thority to achieve the necessary limi- 
tation. 

In the defense amendment in the 1955 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
the Congress placed in the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization the authority and 
the responsibility for reducing oil im- 
ports when they threaten to impair the 
national security. 

Previous to this action by the Congress, 
a Special Cabinet Committee on Fuels 
Policy, headed by the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, Dr. Arthur 
S. Flemming, conducted an exhaustive 
study of the oil-import problem and 
concluded: 

First. The oil imports in excess of 
their 1954 relationship to domestic pro- 
duction “could endanger the orderly in- 
dustrial growth which assures the 
military and civilian supplies and re- 
serves that are necessary to the national 
defense”; and 

Second. If future oil imports should 
exceed their 1954 relationship to do- 
mestic production, “appropriate action 
should be taken.” 

Mr. Speaker, here were developments 
which, to the Congress, made an effective 
solution to the oil-import problem seem 
inescapable. The administration set a 
standard, advised that oil imports ex- 
ceeding that standard could impair the 
national security, and recommended ap- 
propriate action should the standard be 
violated. The Congress, in adopting the 
defense amendment, provided the au- 
thority and defined the responsibility 
for implementing this appropriate 
action. 

The defense amendment said imports 
should be curtailed when they “threat- 
ened to impair the national security.” 
The Cabinet Committee had already de- 
termined that imports above their 1954 
relationship to domestic production 
could impair the national security. 

Is it any wonder that the Congress was 
encouraged, and indeed was satisfied 
that it had solved the oil-import problem, 
when assurances were given by the ad- 
ministration that the defense amend- 
ment would be so administered as to 
accomplish the import limitations 
recommended by the Cabinet Commit- 
tee 


In fact, never in my experience have 
I seen a clearer mandate to implement 
authority provided by law. The legis- 
lative history of the defense amendment 
established beyond doubt that Congress 
intended that administration of the 
amendment must result immediately in 
import limitations. 

Here was a problem which threatened 
our Nation’s security. To solve it, we 
provided a law. We had an accepted 
standard for enforcement of the law. 
We delegated authority to enforce the 
law in compliance with this accepted 
standard. Notice was served on the 
violators, and potential violators, that 
they must comply, or face more stringent 
consequences, 
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Immediately after adoption of the de- 
fense amendment, it became obvious that 
enforcement was immediately necessary. 
Oil imports were substantially above 
their 1954 relationship to domestic pro- 
duction, and rising. Many in the Con- 
gress, concerned that the law be given 
effect, transmitted inquiries to the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. In one in- 
stance, 27 Senators wrote the ODM Di- 
rector urging that enforcement of the 
law be implemented, and reciting the 
assurances from the administration that 
such enforcement would follow under 
authority of the defense amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the actions which have 
followed since that time are almost un- 
believable. In a series of communica- 
tions to the oil importers, the Director 
of ODM has urged compliance with the 
Cabinet Committee standard. In his 
succeeding communications, however, 
the rules of compliance have been so re- 
laxed as to defeat any chance of ever 
achieving a limitation of imports on a 
basis recommended by the Cabinet Com- 
mittee or, in fact, on any realistic basis. 

The first of these letters from ODM to 
the importing companies was last Au- 
gust 8. Since that time oil imports have 
continued upward. When the year 1955 
was over, and the figures added up, we 
found that total oil imports exceeded 
the Cabinet Committee standard by 
116,000 barrels a day. In the meantime, 
other letters were dispatched to the im- 
porters by ODM. Dr. Flemming 
threatened the importers. He said if im- 
port limitations were not achieved vol- 
untarily, other means would have to be 
employed, 

Finally, Dr. Flemming apparently de- 
spaired of ever achieving voluntary 
compliance, and for some unexplained 
reason did not choose to employ the 
authority given him by Congress to ob- 
tain compliance. So, on the 11th of 
May, he dispatched an extraordinary 
letter to the importers. In this letter, 
he again cited the Cabinet Committee 
standard, and then proceeded to com- 
pletely abandon all rules which might 
remotely have given him a chance to at- 
tain that standard. 

In this letter, Dr. Flemming advised 
the importers that they could just for- 
get certain oil imports. He omitted 
from any control at all imports of oil 
to the west coast of the United States, 
imports from Canada and Venezuela, 
and imports for fueling ships at United 
States ports and for military use. 

Mr. Speaker, by these exceptions, Dr. 
Flemming has actually excused from 
any control at all more than 75 percent 
of the total imports now coming into the 
United States. On what basis this ac- 
tion can be justified is difficult for me 
to comprehend. It amounts to nothing 
more than complete surrender to the im- 
porting companies. 

The implications of this surrender are 
disturbing and dangerous. At a time 
when we are confident of a policy of 
strength, we find a policy of vacillation, 
weakness, and surrender. The potential 
disaster of such a policy is made clear 
when we recognize how much of the do- 
mestic oil market has already been sur- 
rendered to the international oil crowd 
in only recent years. 
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In 1936 to 1941, total oil imports aver- 
aged 171,000 barreis daily, or less than 
5 percent of domestic production. 

In 1946 to 1951, total imports averaged 
611,000 barrels a day, or more than 11 
percent of domestic production. 

In 1954, imports totaled 1,052,000 
barrels a day, or 16.6 percent of domestic 
production. This was the danger point 
enunciated by the Cabinet Committee. 
This was the point beyond which the 
committee said excess imports should be 
subjected to appropriate action by Gov- 
ernment. i 

In 1955, total imports averaged 1,248,- 
000 barrels a day, exceeding the Cabinet 
Committee formula by 116,000 barrels a 
day, and amounting to 18.3 percent of 
domestic production. 

In 1956, total oil imports are scheduled 
at an unprecedented 1,463,000 barrels a 
day, according to schedules filed by the 
importing oil companies with the Rail- 
road Commission of Texas. This sched- 
ule, Mr. Speaker, exceeds the Cabinet 
Committee formula by 301,000 barrels a 
day, and amounts to almost 21 percent of 
expected United States oil production 
as forecast this year by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

In the face of this record and these 
facts, the director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion now removes all semblance of any 
barriers to increased imports, and in- 
vites increased imports and increased de- 
pendency on oil-producing areas on 
which this country would be helpless to 
depend in time of emergency. 

Like many of my colleagues, I find it 
impossible to reconcile the actions of 
ODM with either existing policy, or the 
Obvious increasing need to curtail, rather 
than invite more, oil imports. 

What result are these tremendously 
increased imports now having? 

To begin with, imports are denying 
more and more of the domestic market to 
domestic producers. Our crude oil pro- 
ducing capacity in the United States is 
about 9,100,000 barrels a day. The Bu- 
reau of Mines says domestic production 
this year will average 7 million barrels a 
day. This means, Mr. Speaker, that in 
face of these record and rising oil im- 
ports, the domestic petroleum industry 
now has more than 2 million barrels of 
oil a day shut in the ground, lying idle 
for want of a market. 

It does not take much of a mathema- 
tician to compute what this will mean in 
terms of oil unfound, and thus unavil- 
able, in any future emergency. 

As previously stated, imports will ex- 
ceed the Cabinet Committee formula by 
301,000 barrels a day in 1956. If imports 
were made to comply with the formula, 
this would mean added income to do- 
mestic producers of more than $850,000 
a day, or $310,250,000 in the year 1956, 
based on current crude oil prices. 

Since World War I, Mr. Speaker, there 
have been an average of seven wells com- 
pleted by the domestic petroleum indus- 
try for every million dollars of total in- 
come from oil and gas. A loss of total 
income amounting to $310,250,000, sim- 
ply on the basis of nonconformity with 
the Cabinet Committee’s import formula, 
will deny the domestic drilling of 2,170 
wells in 1956. 
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Deducting dry holes, this means more 
than 1,000 new producing oil wells and 
almost 175 producing gas wells will not 
be drilled because of a failure to effectu- 
ate existing policy as to oil imports. 

Mr. Speaker, if we project this result 
into an uncertain future without any 
limitation on imporation of foreign oil, 
the implications to the defense of our 
country become fearsome. 

It is clear that if imports are left un- 
restrained in the next 10 years, as they 
have been in the past 10 years, income 
to domestic producers, to plow back in 
the ground to prove and develop new oil 
reserves, can be severely curtailed as to 
mean the difference between victory and 
defeat in any future war. 

President Eisenhower has called our 
oil-producing ability a deterrent to Com- 
munist aggression. No greater truth was 
ever spoken. Without a strong domestic 
petroleum industry, we would be helpless 
before any enemy. It is obvious, there- 
fore, if ODM shares the President's 
views as to the defense importance of 
our home oil industry, it should be con- 
cerned with building our domestic de- 
fense as to oil, rather than reverting to 
policies which experience has proven will 
undermine and defeat that objective. 

In my home State of Texas, we are 
today reliving an all-too-familiar ex- 
perience. With imports at a historic 
high, the Texas Railroad Commission 
has for the past 4 months been forced 
to reduce the flow of Texas oil. Our 
producing allowable for June was re- 
duced 74,000 barrels daily from the May 
average. Together with previous cur- 
tailments in March, April, and May al- 
lowables have been reduced more than 
200,000 barrels a day. In addition to 
this enforced curtailment for conserva- 
tion purposes, we have experienced for 
the past year in west Texas the institu- 
tion of pipeline proration, affecting at 
times up to 40,000 barrels daily of crude 
oil. This means that oil- purchasing 
companies, with their lines and tanks 
full, simply could not take the oil and 
many wells in a vast area of west Texas 
simply stood idle. 

Mr. Speaker, the west Texas sour crude 
oil affected by this situation is of the 
same quality and type as much of the 
Middle East oil which Mr. Flemming has 
told the importers they can bring into 
the United States west coast area in 
unlimited quantities. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot too strongly 
condemn this recently announced policy 
which, unless challenged by the Congress 
and corrected by the administration, can 
result in the trading away of our security 
as to oil. 

In these troubled times, I can think of 
no greater folly. This is no time to 
change the rules to suit the whims of 
the importing oil companies. It is clearly 
a time for positive action. If the ad- 
ministration refuses to take such action, 
then I submit that the Congress must. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, at this 
very moment the importation of foreign 
crude oil into the United States is seri- 
ously threatening the economy of the 
Southwest. Particularly I can testify it 
affects the area which I represent in the 
Congress, It has already had a serious 
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effect and the prospects are that the sit- 
uation will become extremely acute in 
the future if there is not a curb put upon 
imports of foreign oil. I speak from the 
standpoint of the independent oil opera- 
tor, whom I think can be properly re- 
ferred to as the small-business man of 
the oil industry. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with considerable 
pride that I contend that I represent 
more independent oil operators than any 
man in the Congress. I believe this 
statement can be supported statistically, 
but I well know that several of my col- 
leagues will contest my contention. Be 
this as it may, I mention it to emphasize 
that in my area the independent oil 
operator supplies one of the most im- 
portant needs of the great Southwest 
area, and because of the number in the 
business and the number of people in- 
volved, it becomes tremendously impor- 
tant not only to the immediate area but 
the Nation that he be treated fairly by 
his Government. 

The oil industry, and particularly the 
independent operator whose very iden- 
tity of being an independent means in- 
dependence, very much desires that he 
not be regulated by the Government and 
wishes to have as little Government in- 
terference in the industry as possible. 
He has not wanted to see quotas on oil 
imports established, but rather it has 
been his hope that the major companies 
discipline themselves and limit their im- 
ports to a reasonable amount so as to 
supplement, rather than to supplant, 
the supply of oil in the United States. 
He has become desperate in view of the 
continued increase of foreign oil imports. 
In the last trade agreements bill the pro- 
vision was made that oil imports should 
be held at the level of 1954. Mr. Arthur 
S. Flemming, Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, heads the agency 
that is to carry out the intent of the 
Congress. 

We are aware of the situation since 
that time. Oil imports have continued 
to increase. 

On May 11, 1956, the President’s Cabi- 
net Committee under Mr. Flemming an- 
nounced its findings relative to imports 
for 1956, as related to the 1954 level. 

The Cabinet Committee should recon- 
oi its findings because of the follow- 

g: 

First. Under the Committee’s recom- 
mendations oil imports for this year 
would exceed the 1954 domestic crude-oil 
production by an average 234,000 barrels 
per day. 

Second. The findings of the Commit- 
tee would permit increases in crude-oil 
importation in 1956 over 1954 of 1,300 
percent from Canada; 36 percent from 
the Middle and Far East; and 26 percent 
from Venezuela; as compared with an 
increase of 10 percent in United States 
crude-oil production. 

Third. The conclusions would permit 
the United States western coast to be- 
come increasingly dependent on Eastern 
Hemisphere crude oil. 

Fourth. The conclusions of the Com- 
mittee would permit total imports of 
crude-oil and refined products to take 
over 20 percent of the United States 
market in 1956 as compared with 18.3 
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percent in 1955 and 16.6 percent in 1954. 
3 is the largest increase in ratio since 

If this trend is to continue and the 
Policy of our Government supports these 
increases, I say unequivocally it will lead 
to an inadequate domestic supply of oil 
and an increasing dependency on for- 
eign oil. 

Mr. Speaker, my State of Texas has 
a system of proration of production. 
Contrary to the contention of some who 
are not familiar with it, proration is con- 
servation. It is a sensible practice to 
conserve our natural resources. While 
we are conserving these God-given nat- 
ural resources, and while the independ- 
ent oil operator is the one who discov- 
ers between 85 and 90 percent of all the 
oil reserves in this country, he is being 
sabotaged by his own Government, 
which permits unprorated and cheaply 
produced crude oil to come into both 
his front and back door. 

On many occasions it has been pointed 
out to the committees of the Congress, 
and on the floor of both the House and 
the Senate, that this country cannot af- 
ford to depend on foreign oil supplies. 
Those supplies could be cut off any day. 
In the meantime, if the domestic supply 
and the domestic oil economy has been 
dropped by this policy, it cannot be re- 
vived overnight. It would take years for 
the domestic oil economy to become 
healthy again once it had been supplant- 
ed by oil from sources outside of the 
United States. 

As far back as 1950 I introduced leg- 
islation to establish quotas on foreign 
oilimports. As I have previously stated, 
the independent oil operator does not 
favor quotas if it can be avoided. The 
purpose of my bill at that time, and leg- 
islation introduced since, was to point 
up the need for a sensible policy and in 
order to bring it to the attention of 
Congress. 

The day is rapidly approaching when 
drastic action must be taken unless the 
major oil-importing companies can be 
prevailed upon to act more sensibly and 
to recognize that the goose which lays 
the golden egg is not feeling well at all. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the President's 
Cabinet Committee and Mr. Flemming 
will reconsider their earlier conclusions 
and act in the most forceful manner to 
place restraints upon the importing com- 
panies. In my opinion, they must. now 
take positive action because every ap- 
peal has been made to the importing 
companies, but they have failed to re- 
spond. The time is rapidly drawing 
near, if it does not already exist, which 
will make the situation extremely criti- 
cal. Definite and positive action is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to place some 
reasonable control on ever-increasing oil 
imports. 


SURVEYS OF FOREIGN TRADE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a newspaper 
article. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, within 

the past 2 or 3 years a number of surveys 
have been made by various groups, both 
private and public, purporting to show 
the true interest of congressional dis- 
tricts or even States in foreign trade, 
Usually the results are given out under 
some title such as “The Stake of the nth 
Congressional District of the State of 
Blank in Foreign Trade.” 
Such surveys have been made by the 
Library of Congress Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, by the League of Women 
Voters, by world trade groups, univer- 
sities, and so forth. 

One thing most characteristic of such 
surveys is that they always demonstrate 
that further tariff reduetions would be 
helpful; that is to say, the exporting 
interests of the district or area are shown 
to employ more people than would be 
hurt by a greater volume of imports. 

Recently a proposal has been made 
that several million dollars be appro- 
priated by Congress to be used by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
to make surveys of this character 
throughout the United States, 

The time is therefore here when we 
should take a critical lock at these sur- 
veys. From what I know of them they 
appear to be launched by those who are 
interested in export markets and unfail- 
ingly prove what the propagators set 
out to prove in the first place. 

Of course, there is nothing to stop 
the League of Women Voters from mak- 
ing all the surveys they want. The same 
goes for any other privately financed 
organization. When, however it is pro- 
posed to expend public funds, all of us 
have a right to insist that any proposed 
survey must include both sides of the 
equation. 

If the number of people employed in 
the export industries is to be deter- 
mined, the number of people that would 
be needed to produce the goods imported 
should also be ascertained. Only in this 
way could a proper balance be struck. 
If this were not done the result of any 
such surveys would only be one-sided 
distortions of the true state of affairs, 
and therefore misleading. 

I shall certainly oppose most strenu- 
ously any proposal to appropriate public 
funds for foreign-trade surveys in this 
country that would: draw false pictures. 

As for private surveys, some of them 
may need public exposure for their 
biased approach and lack of objective 
purpose. 

Recently a survey of the kind I have 
referred to came to my attention. It 
was made by University of Minnesota 
economists in combination with private 
industries of that State.. In response to 
an article that appeared in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune giving the results of the 
survey a letter was printed in the same 
newspaper. This letter points out some 
of the serious defects of a survey of this 
kind, 

I ask that this letter be included at 
this point in the Recorp. Iam sure that 
more criticisms of this kind will be 
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evoked as more of these private surveys 
are made: 


(The writer of this letter is director of pub- 
lic relations, Cooperative Wool Growers, of 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and Iowa.) 

To the Eprror: The Sunday Tribune of 
April 8, carried an article entitled “Research 
Shows Tariff Cut Would Aid State Industry.” 
The article states that the report of a com- 
bined group of businessmen and University 
of Minnesota economists found that reduced 
tariffs would help more industries of the 
State than they would injure. It says also 
that in 1947 no less than 13,488 Minnesotans 
in 27 industries held their Jobs because of 
export trade. 

Among the industries that would be helped 
by further tariff cuts are listed farm ma- 
chinery and equipment, plastic products, 
construction and mining machinery, electric 
motors and generators, internal combustion 
engines and general industrial machinery 
and equipment. 

Among the industrial products that would 
be -injured are listed leather products (ex- 
cept footwear), pottery and sugar refining. 
Notably missing is the dairy industry. 
Among the agricultural groups that the re- 
port lists as likely casualties of lower tariffs 
are wheat, sugar beets and wool. Smaller in- 
jury, it says, would be inflicted on oats, malt- 
ing barley, rye, and flax producers, On the 
other hand, growers of corn, soybeans, peas, 
and canning corn would stand to be helped 
moderately, 

This gives the report the appearance of a 
product of honest effort; and that much may 
be granted. Nevertheless it is something of a 
shock to find the dairy industry, in which 
Minnesota stands third or fourth from the 
top in the Nation, missing from the list of 
industries that would be severely crippled 
by removal or a great reduction of trade bar- 
riers. This is one of the State’s key indus- 
tries. It could not be injured substantially 
without grievous injury to the State as a 
whole. But for the restrictive import quotas 
on cheese and the virtual embargo on butter 
the dairy industry of Minnesota would have 
been on the skids long ago. 

The same would be true of wheat and 
wheat flour, both important sources of in- 
come for Minnesotans. The import quotas 
on these products are very much more re- 
strictive than the tariffs on other products. 

Ruin the dairying; the wheatgrowing, and 
flour-milling industries of Minnesota, and 
your exporters of different classes of ma- 
chinery and motors would also soon feel the 
plight. It happens that the principal prod- 
ucts of Minnesota are the beneficiaries of the 
most highly protective devices employed by 
the United States. That includes sugar, not 
yet mentioned here. Sugar is also protected 
by a special import quota law. The fact is 
that if products of the rest of the county 
were as highly protected as those of Minne- 
sota we would have a low volume of imports, 
except of products on the free list. 

It should not be forgotten that dairying, 
wheatgrowing, flour milling, and sugar-beet 
growing and sugar refining are also impor- 
tant to other States. If the import quotas 
on these products were removed the exporters 
of farm implements would find their sales 
falling off not only in Minnesota, but in 
Wisconsin, New York, and Pennsylvania 
(dairy States), in Utah, Colorado, Michigan, 
and California (sugar beet States), Loui- 
siana and Florida (sugarcane States), and 
in Kansas, Nebraska, Illinois, and other 
wheatgrowing States. 

While cotton is not grown in Minnesota, 
it also is highly protected by an import quota. 
Remove it and many Southern States would 
also decline drastically as a domestic market. 
Could the exporters of Minnesota live on 
their export markets? No. 

There are the freer traders who wink at 
import quotas on agricultural products and 
explain them by pointing to price supports. 
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They overlook the fact that price supports 
were instituted to bring about parity be- 
tween farm products and industrial products. 
If support prices on agricultural products 
make them vulnerable to imports does it not 
follow that industrial products, to the price 
level of which it is sought to lift farm prod- 
ucts, must be equally vulnerable? 

The business groups and University of 
Minnesota economists are to be congratu- 
lated for initiating a serious study on foreign 
trade. A beginning has been made. It would 
be useful if this were followed by a more 
comprehensive inquiry, taking into account 
all the factors.—LEONARD J. Napaspy, Minne- 
apolis, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. BaILEx, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri, on Wednesday 
next, for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Diccs (at the request of Mr. 
Macurowicz), for 60 minutes, on Wed- 
nesday, June 13, 1956. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BartLetr and include an address 
made by the gentlewoman from Oregon 
Mrs. GREEN] at the University of Alaska 
on May 14, when she was awarded an 
honorary degree of doctor of laws, not- 
withstanding it exceeds the limit and is 
estimated by the Public Printer to cost 
$200. 

Mr. RoosEVELT and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. CELLER in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ALGER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. AVERY. 

Mr. KILBURN and to include a speech 
by Mr. DONDERO. 

Mr. PELLY (at the request of Mr. MAR- 
TIN) to revise and extend his remarks 
made in Committee of the Whole today 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dopp (at the request of Mr. JEN- 
NINGS) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 2967. An act to amend the act of June 
22, 1948 (62 Stat. 568), and for other pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1960. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to encourage and assist the 
States in the establishment of State Com- 
mittees on Education Beyond the High 
School”; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

1961. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists of sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies, pursuant 
to the act approved July 7, 1943 (57 Stat. 
880), as amended by the act approved July 
6, 1945 (59 Stat. 434); to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 9974. A bill to amend 
section 1 of the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the cutting of timber, the manufac- 
ture and sale of lumber, and the preserva- 
tion of the forests on the Menominee Indian 
Reservation in the State of Wisconsin,” ap- 
proved March 28, 1908, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2331). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. KLEIN: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 1146. An act to fur- 
ther amend section 20 of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, relating to fees of agents, 
attorneys, and representatives; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2332). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 10412. A bill to amend 
the act for the protection of walruses; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2333). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 11499. A bill to amend the 
Texas City Disaster Claims Act; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2334). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. PRESTON: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 10899. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2344). 
Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of vule XIII, ~eports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. S. 417. An act for the relief of Pearl 
O. Seilaz; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2310). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 530. An act for the relief of the 
Sacred Heart Hospital; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2311). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1034. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald D. Parrish; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2312). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.1414. An act for the relief of 
James Edward Robinson; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2313). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1622. An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to make payment 
for certain improvements located on public 
lands in the Rapid Valley unit, South Dakota, 
of the Missouri River Basin project, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
2314). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.2016. An act to confer juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Lawrence F. Kramer; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2315). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2152. An act for the relief of 
the estate of Susie Lee Spencer; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2316). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2582. An act to confer jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of William E, Stone for disability retirement 
as a Reserve officer or Army of the United 
States officer under the provisions of the act 
of April 3, 1939, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2317). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3472. An act for the relief of 
Patricia A. Pembroke; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2318). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi. 
ciary. H. R. 1403. A bill for the relief of 
Anthony J. Varca, Jr.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2319). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3062. A bill for the relief of 
Paul H. Sarvis, Sr.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2320). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3987. A bill for the relief of 
Onie Hack; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2321). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H. R. 4336. A bill for the relief of 
Z. A. Hardee; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2322). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 7738. A bill for the relief of 
Scott Berry; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2323). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 9106. A bill for the relief of 
Saul Lehman; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2324). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 10281. A bill for the relief of 
Walter C. Jordan and Elton W. Johnson; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2325). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi. 
ciary. H. R. 10818. A bill for the relief 
of George T. Moore and Carl D. Berry; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2326). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 10587. A bill for the relief 
of Charlie Gardener Ford; with amendment 
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(Rept. No. 2327). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr, BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 11207. A bill for the relief of 
Cyrus B. Follmer; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2328). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 11530. A bill for the relief of 
M. Sgt. Harold LeRoy Allen; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2329). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. House Resolution 520. Resolution to 
refer H. R. 4507 to the United States Court 
of Claims; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2330). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 245. An act for the relief of Ahmet Hal- 
dun Koca Taskin; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2335). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1375. An act for the relief of Ping- 
fong Ngo Chung and Pearl Wah Chung; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2336). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1814. An act for the relief of 
Teresa Lucia Cilli and Guiseppe Corrado 
Cilli; with amendment (Rept. No. 2337). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9020. A bill for the relief of Toini 
Margareta Heino; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 2338). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 

ciary. House Joint Resolution 636. Joint 
resolution for the relief of certain aliens; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 2339). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 637. Joint resolution to waive certain 
subsections of section 212 (a) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2340). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 638. Joint resolu- 
tion to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of certain fiancées of United 
States citizens; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 2341). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 1986. A bill for the relief of 
Robert M. Deckard; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2342). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6765. A bill to confer jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment on certain 
claims of the United Foundation Corpora- 
tion of Union, N. J.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2343). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5155. A bill for the relief of 
Peder Strand; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2345). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 11708. A bill to amend the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, so as to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
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purposes of title I of the act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 11709. A bill to amend Public Law 
506, 84th Congress, 2d session, to increase the 
authorization for appropriations to the 
Atomic Energy Commission for acquisition or 
condemnation of real property or any facili- 
ties, or for plant or facility acquisition, con- 
struction, or expansion, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H. R. 11710. A bill to provide vocational re- 
habilitation for certain persons who serve in 
the active military or naval service of the 
United States after January 31, 1955; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 11711. A bill to extend for an addi- 
tional year the authority to make, guar- 
antee, and insure loans under title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 11712. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that annui- 
tants may elect to have their annuities taxed 
in the manner provided by the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 11713. A bill relating to certain in- 
spections and investigations in metallic and 
nonmetallic mines (excluding coal and lig- 
nite mines) for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation relating to health and safety con- 
ditions, accidents, and occupational diseases 
therein, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 11714. A bill to extend for 3 years 
the existing authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in respect of transfers of distilled 
spirits for purposes deemed necessary to 
meet the requirements of the national de- 
fense; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 11715. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of excessive 
unemployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. R. 11716. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of excessive 
unemployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. } 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H.R.11717. A bill to provide for the in- 
clusion within the purview of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, of United 
States commissioners and the crediting for 
retirement purposes of certain past service 
of their secretarial and clerical assistants; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H. R. 11718. A bill to provide for the main- 
tenance of production of tungsten, asbestos, 
fluorspar, and columbium-tantalum in the 
United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SIEMINSKEI: 

H.R.11719. A bill to amend titles I and 
XIV of the Social Security Act to provide 
that, where a State requires an individual 
to assign his life-insurance policies to the 
State agency as a condition of assistance 
thereunder, such requirement shall not ap- 
ply to the first $1,000 of the proceeds of such 
policies; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. VURSELL: 

H. R. 11720. A bill creating the City of St. 
Francisville Bridge Commission, defining the 
authority, power, and duties of said com- 
mission; and authorizing the commission 
and its successors and assigns to construct, 
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maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Wabash River at or near St. Francisville, III., 
and Knox County, Ind., to purchase and 
operate a ferry at such location, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 11721. A bill to protect the national 
security of the United States by permitting 
the summary suspension of employment, 
and dismissal, of civilian officers and em- 
ployees of the Government, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. J. Res. 647. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton as Citizen Regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES: 

H. R. 11722. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Sebbio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROYHILL (by request) : 

H. R. 11723. A bill for the relief of Christos 
Petropoolos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: 

H. R. 11724. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Charles Jolly; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, HERLONG: 

H. R. 11725. A bill for the relief of M. E. 
Boales; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11726. A bill for the relief of Leon 
Anderson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLT (by request): . 

H. R. 11727. A bill for the relief of Rachel 
Abouganem vda de Violin; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 11728. A bill for the relſef of Mohamad 
Hassan Dardari, alias Hassan Choukat Dar- 
dari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCGREGOR: 

H. R. 11729. A bill for the relief of Daniel 

Wilging; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H. R. 11730. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Helene Dimitrowa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 11731. A bill for the relief of Lars T. 

Radberg; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 11732. A bill for the relief of Wolf 
Greenberg; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 11733. A bill for the relief of Alfonso 
Giangrande; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 11734. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Haladjian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 11735. A bill for the reilef of Andor 
Muller and Rosa Muller; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11736. A bill for the relief of Ante 
Lisica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY (by request): 

H. R. 11737. A bill for the relief of Leonard 
Pignatello; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHUFORD: 

H. R. 11738. A bill for the relief of Con- 
nie Jean Osinski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 11739. A bill for the relief of Vasilios 
A. Xerikos, his wife, Eleni, and three minor 
children, Nicoleta, Constantinos, and An- 
dreas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1134. By Mr. SILER: Petition of some 4,700 
residents of the counties of Greene, Mont- 
gomery, Miami, Warren, Allen, Putnam, 
Summit, Ashland, Athens, Meigs, Butler, 
Carroll, Champaign, Clark, Clinton, Colum- 
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biana, Coshocton, Crawford, Cuyahoga, Fair- 
field, Franklin, Gallia, Guernsey, Hamilton, 
Hancock, Mercer, Harrison, Highland, Jef- 
ferson, Lorain, Lucas, Mahoning; Noble, 
Pickway, Portage, Richland, Seneca, Trum- 
bull, Warren, Washington, and Wood in the 
State of Ohio, urging enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and its broadcasting over the air; to 
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the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1135. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Reso- 
lution adopted at a meeting of Estonian, 
Latvian, and Lithuanian Americans of the 
city of Racine, Wis., held under the auspices 
of the local branch of the Lithuanian Amer- 
jean Council, on June 10, 1956, to commem- 
orate the 16th anniversary of the forcible 
occupation of the Baltic States by Soviet 
Russia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Sixteen Democratic Congressmen Refused 
Appointment by Dulles—Members 
Take Vigorous Exception 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles has refused 
to see 16 members of the New York State 
Democratic congressional delegation: 
Hon. Victor L. Anruso, Hon. CHARLES A. 
Buck EY, Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, Hon. 
IRWIN D. Davipson, Hon. JAMES J. DEL- 
ANEY, Hon. ISIDORE DOLLINGER, Hon. 
JAMES C. HEALEY, Hon. LESTER HOLTZMAN, 
Hon. Epona F. KELLY, Hon EUGENE J. 
KEOGH, Hon. ARTHUR G. KLEIN, Hon. AB- 
RAHAM J. MULTER, Hon. LEO O'BRIEN, 
Hon. ADAM C. POWELL, JR., Hon. JoHN J. 
Rooney, and Hon. HERBERT ZELENKO. 
They represent a sizable proportion of 
the population of the largest State of our 
Union. 

Mr. Dulles is adamant in his refusal 
to see the delegation and insists that he 
will only see three of the group. The 
delegation, speaking as a unit, has re- 
quested this interview to discuss with the 
Secretary of State the grave problems of 
the Middle East. Mr. Dulles, however, 
continues in his refusal to grant this re- 
quest. Obviously, he cannot face the 
challenge of meeting 16 Members face to 
face, most particularly when he is well 
aware that this delegation is thorough- 
ly cognizant of the issues at stake and 
their relation to the maintenance of 
peace between Israel and the Arab 
States. 

The 16 members of this congressional 
unit have together explored this prob- 
lem and have unanimously arrived at the 
central conclusion that the most con- 
crete step that can be taken for the 
maintenance of peace is an equilibrium 
of arms between the opposing factions. 
It is, of course, this unanimity of ap- 
proach that has frightened Mr. Dulles 
in view of the inconclusive, wavering, 
timid public appraisal the Department 
of State has made relative to this cru- 
cial situation. 

It may well be that Mr. Dulles prides 
himself upon his diplomatic suavity 
faced with 1, 2 or 3 Members of Con- 
gress but refuses to subject himself to 
the interrogations and opinions of 16 
Representatives. He has given no rea- 


son for such refusal but has arbitrarily 
refused to grant the appointment. If 
Mr. Dulles is so secure in his position 
on the Middle East and so certain of what 
serves the United States interests best, 
it would appear to us that he would more 
than welcome this opportunity of ad- 
dressing himself to this problem before 
the New York State Democratic con- 
gressional Representatives. 

If the logic and the facts are on the 
side of the administration, would he not, 
therefore, welcome this opportunity to 
persuade the 16 of the rightness of his 
course? Would he not welcome this op- 
portunity to explain why United States 
arms are shipped to Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia and arms are denied to Israel, 
and why our allies are given the green 
light to ship arms to Israel while the 
United States denies Israel’s request? Or 
is Mr. Dulles so shaky in his own opinion 
that he dares not expose it to the scrutiny 
and question of the 16 Members of Con- 
gress? Can he face 16 challengers and 
reply to their request for an explana- 
tion why the United States yielded to the 
Arab States and the Soviet Union in 
emasculating the resolution in the United 
Nations offered by Great Britain? 

Surely Mr. Dulles must know the an- 
swers to these questions, but are the an- 
swers of such dubious worth that he does 
not dare expose them to the critical at- 
tention of 16 of New York State’s Repre- 
sentatives? 

The 16 members of the New York State 
Democratic congressional delegation, 
having a unanimity of viewpoint, have 
agreed to act as a unit in this matter 
and we resent the discourtesy shown to 
16 Members of Congress in Mr. Dulles’ 
refusal to see us. We question his mo- 
tives. 


A Bill To Require the Automobile Indus- 
try To Live Up to Fair Business Stand- 
ards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act so as to require 
the automobile industry to live up to fair 
business standards. 


The necessity for this legislation arises 
out of abuses which have grown up over 
a period of many years in the distribu- 
tion of motor vehicles in interstate com- 
merce. For some time, I have received 
complaints from automobile dealers in 
my district and in my own State about 
unfair business methods in the automo- 
bile industry. I also know of the way 
in which some automobile manufactur- 
ers have intimidated and threatened 
dealers with a cancellation of the deal- 
er's franchise. In some cases dealers’ 
contracts have been canceled in a most 
heartless way. In some instances many 
who have been faithful and loyal and 
competent have lost their automobile 
dealerships and have been without re- 
course under the law. 

Lately automobile manufacturers are 
overloading the automobile dealers with 
new cars and if the dealer refuses to take 
the cars, which they know they cannot 
sell, some of these manufacturers and 
their agents threaten to cancel the deal- 
ership contracts. 

The fact of the matter, Mr. Speaker, 
is that the automobile industry is over- 
producing and overloading its dealers. 

A committee of the Senate has been 
studying this problem for more than a 
year and automobile manufacturers have 
known about this study. If they intend- 
ed to clear up this bad situation in their 
own industry, they have had ample time 
to do so. Although it is probably fair 
to say that in some instances some ef- 
fort has been made but it has not been 
successful. 

Unless these bad practices in the 
automobile industry are corrected, our 
whole economy will suffer. Small-busi- 
ness men in the automobile sales field 
will be destroyed and, ultimately, the 
American people will suffer as well. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment this is 
must legislation for this session of Con- 
gress, and I urgently ask my colleagues 
to join with me and with others who 
have introduced similar legislation to 
see that this problem is handled by this 
session of Congress well before adjourn- 
ment. 

The bill which I introduced today 
reads as follows: 

A bill to amend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, with respect to certain unfair 
methods of competition and certain un- 
fair practices in the distribution of new 
motor vehicles in interstate commerce 
Be it enacted, etc., That sections 17 and 

18 of the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 

amended (15 U. S. C., secs. 57 and 58), are 

renumbered as sections 18 and 19, respec- 
tively, and such Act is further amended by 
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inserting after section 16 thereof the follow- 
ing section: 

“Src. 17. (a) For the purposes of section 
5 it shall be deemed an unfair method of 
competition and an unfair act or practice 
in commerce: 

“(1) For any manufacturer of motor ve- 
hicles to induce by means of coercion, in- 
timidation, or discrimination any of its 
dealers to order or accept for delivery any 
product of any kind. 

“(2) For a dealer knowingly to sell, other 
than to another dealer of such manufac- 
turer, a new motor vehicle for resale as a 
new motor vehicle in competition with other 
dealers of such manufacturer without first 
affording such manufacturer an opportunity 
to repurchase such motor vehicle at the 
price paid therefor, and for such manufac- 
turer to refuse to repurchase such motor 
vehicle at such price under a plan adopted 
by such manufacturer which is equitable 
to all dealers and consistent with the finan- 
cial resources of such manufacturer. 

“(3) For any manufacturer of motor ve- 
hicles to hold out or require that warran- 
ties will be fulfilled and services rendered 
by all of its dealers, without effectuating a 
reasonable system of compensating all of 
its dealers, for maintaining the personnel 
and facilities required to fulfill such war- 
ranties and render such services. 

“(4) For any manufacturer of motor ve- 
hicles to execute a dealer's franchise after 
the date of enactment of this act which 
shall include any provision for its cancella- 
tion or termination at the option of the 
manufacturer of motor vehicles without the 
consent of the dealer, for any cause not 
specifically described and provided for in 
the franchise unless such franchise pro- 
vides for the payment by the manufacturer 
to the dealer, upon the cancellation or ter- 
mination thereof by the manufacturer with- 
out the consent of the dealer for any cause 
not so specified in the franchise, of a sum 
equal to the reasonable value of such fran- 
chise to such dealer, as determined by 3 
appraisers, of whom 1 shall be selected 
by the manufacturer, 1 shall be selected 
by the dealer, and the third shall be selected 
by the manufacturer and the dealer, re- 
spectively. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘manufacturer of motor 
vehicles’ includes any corporation which 
acts for such a manufacturer in connection 
with the distribution of new motor vehicles 
in commerce. 

“(2) The term ‘dealer’ means a franchised 
retail seller of motor vehicles.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on No- 
vember 1, 1956. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, concerning 
my views on Federal aid to education 
generally, and the Kelly bill specifically, 
I feel that Federal aid to education is 
entirely unnecessary. Do we need the 
schools? Yes; of course, we do, and 
we're building them locally at a rate that 
will solve this so-called national crisis we 
face in shortage of classroom facilities. 
Further, the money that goes into school 
construction comes out of the pockets of 
our citizens whether this is done under 
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the jurisdiction of the local and State 
agencies or whether the Federal Govern- 
ment masterminds the operation. 

Therefore, let us not be deluded into 
thinking that through Federal aid we are 
securing somebody else’s money to do the 
job. Nobody else is paying for our 
schools, but rather the local citizens, and 
in sending our money to Washington 
before returning it to local school con- 
struction a sizable deduction must be 
made by the Federal bureaucracy which 
is a total unproductive loss of money and 
certainly does not go into school con- 
struction. 

In sober reflection no one can deny 
that Federal money put into construc- 
tion of schools means Federal control 
since the Government must be careful in 
the expenditure of taxpayers’ money. 

As to the Kelly bill in particular, briefly 
let us examine it. On page 1 we find this 
under section 2: 

The Congress finds that despite sustained 
and vigorous efforts by the States and local 
communities, which have increased current 
school construction to an unprecedented 
level, there is still a serious national short- 
age of classrooms requiring emergency action 
on the part of the Federal Government, 


Is this an emergency? If it is, why 
can we not meet this in the time-honored 
American way by putting our shoulders 
to the wheel locally rather than appeal- 
ing to the far distant Federal Govern- 
ment? How many times in the name 
of emergency we Americans have called 
on Uncle Sam for help and the emer- 
gency apparently never passed but 
rather more and more Government con- 
trol was imposed and the original cause 
for Government help was forgotten. The 
end is always bureaucrat control. Quot- 
ing again from page 2: 

The limited financial resources available 
to a number of communities are not ade- 
quate to support construction programs of 
sufficient size to eliminate their classroom 
shortages. Other communities, in their ef- 
forts to apply their potential resources to 
their needs, are confronted with restrictive 
debt and tax limits, an inability to borrow 
the necessary funds at reasonable rates, and 
other obstacles, 


Why are there limited financial re- 
sources at the community level? The 
reasons best known to local residents 
probably stem from some very sound fi- 
nancial considerations and should not be 
overrun roughshod by the Federal Gov- 
ernment offering Federal aid without re- 
gard to the cost, which perhaps was the 
motivating factor in the community’s 
hesitancy to incur additional debt. 

Further on page 2, the first provisos 
are mentioned for payment to the State 
on a current basis. Thereafter, for 29 
pages there are rules and regulations 
spelling out the Federal controls imposed 
on the States in return for Federal 
money. These bureaucratic tactics only 
point out that the end result will be an- 
other American bureaucracy contrary to 
the founding principles of our Govern- 
ment. Twenty-nine pages of rules and 
regulations culminate in labor standards 
to be imposed in construction known as 
the Davis-Bacon Act. This act pre- 
scribes working conditions and wages to 
be dictated by the Secretary of Labor 
rather than by State and local custom 
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and usage, commensurate with local 
economy. And we should not forget 
that in case of error and dispute during 
construction the Secretary of Labor is 
prosecutor, judge, and jury. In fact, 
there is no recourse from his decision— 
no right for an American to have his 
day in court, 

This bureaucratic labor dictation is 
but another of the provisions specified in 
the Kelly bill for Federal aid to educa- 
tion. In the Davis-Bacon Act or any one 
of the 29 other pages of regulations there 
is further ample proof to the fact that 
Federal aid to education means Federal 
control. We American citizens do not 
want Government dictating when it 
comes to the education of our children 
and this danger is certainly now upon 
us. 


Expeditious Handling of Certain FTC 
Cases Important To Survival of Small 
and Independent Businesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the Honorable WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, recently wrote a letter of utmost 
importance, He directly raised the issue 
of whether the protection of the law will 
be available to small business by suffi- 
ciently swift enforcement on the part of 
executive agencies. I hope the reply of 
the Federal Trade Commission will be 
made available to the Members. 

The letter follows: 


SeLect COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1956. 
Re Firestone-Shell, Docket No. 6487; Good- 
year-Atlantic Refining, Docket No. 6486; 
_  Goodrich-Texas Co., Docket No. 6485 
Hon. JohN W. GWYNNE, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: There has come to 
the attention of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, House of Representatives, 
information to the effect that the Federal 
Trade Commission has been requested by 
George J. Burger, vice president, National 
Federation of Independent Business, that the 
above-entitled cases be heard by the Com- 
mission in the first instance instead of by a 
hearing examiner, The Select Committee on 
Small Business, House of Representatives, 
has been requested to lend its support to that 
request. 

An examination of the provisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act leads me to 
the conclusion that the Commission may 
hear these cases in the first instance instead 
of having a hearing examiner to hear them. 
Therefore, it being within the power of the 
Commission to do so, the matter appears to 
resolve itself into a question of what it 
should do. 

If the Commission should decide to grant 
the request which has been made of it in 
this respect, it appears that a change in its 
Rules of Practice would have to be made. 
Therefore it appears that two questions 
are presented. One relates to the feasi- 
bility of the Commission presiding over 
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hearings in the above entitled cases. The 
other relates to the need for a change in 
the Commission’s Rules of Practice to per- 
mit it to act in the public interest by 
hearing a case in the first instance where the 
public interest would so require. I can- 
not believe that the Commission would de- 
sire to contend to the Congress that no in- 
stance has arisen and no instance will arise 
in the future where the public interest would 
be served by the Commisison undertaking to 
hear a case at the beginning on the matters 
with respect to which it must ultimately 
make a decision. If I am correct in that 
assumption, it would seem to be a matter of 
prime public importance for the Commission 
to consider making the changes in its Rules 
of Practice that would permit it to serve the 
public interest fully in any instance. 

Referring again to the above-entitled 
cases, I want the record to show and the 
Commission to know that I concur whole- 
heartedly in the view expressed by George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, when he 
states that the above-entitled cases are im- 
portant to the survival of small and inde- 
pendent business enterprises. Therefore, I 
concur in his view that those cases are of 
prime importance to the public interest. 
Hence,.in my opinion, any procedure avail- 
able to the Commission and under which it 
can feasibly expedite the handling of those 
cases to an early conclusion will serve the 
public interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 


Address of the Honorable George A. Don- 
dero, Member of Congress, 18th Mich- 
igan District—Dedication of the Eisen- 
hower Lock, St. Lawrence Seaway, 
Massena, N. Y. June 3, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude herewith a speech given by our 
highly respected colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, Mr. DONDERO, at the 
dedication of the Eisenhower lock at 
Massena, N. Y., on June 3, 1956. 

Mr. DonpERO worked for many years 
to get the St. Lawrence Seaway through 
and he was one of the authors of the 
bill that passed. People of northern 
New York will ever remember him with 
respect and gratitude. 


A little more than 2 years ago, May 6, 1954, 
one of the great legislative battles to take 
place in the Congress of the United States 
came to an end. On that date the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and power project was adopted 
by Congress, and the United States had de- 
termined it would join Canada, our friendly 
neighbor government to the north, in con- 
structing and developing this master project 
of North America. 

Today it is under construction, and the 
dream of two friendly nations who speak the 
same language and read the same Bible is 
about to become a reality. 

After a number of visits to the St. Law- 
rence River with committees from Congress, 
this visit today on this occasion is of the 
greatest personal pleasure and satisfaction 
tome. To say that I am extremely happy is 
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an understatement, for today it Is my rare 
privilege to view the actual construction of 
the seaway. This comes after a struggle of 
nearly 20 years, after many discouragements, 
and after overcoming formidable opposition. 
I say it is a fitting climax to nearly a score 
of years of unrequiting effort to advance the 
cause of the seaway. To have made at least 
some contribution toward the adoption of 
the seaway by the United States will permit 
me, upon my retirement from Congress next 
January 1957, to take with me a feeling of 
accomplishment of a project that will be of 
great benefit to the people of our time and 
generations yet unborn. 

In my final appeal to the House of Repre- 
sentatives 2 years ago urging passage of the 
Wiley-Dondero bill, authorizing participation 
by the United States with Canada in building 
the seaway and power project, I called atten- 
tion to the only quotation on the walls of the 
House Chamber in Washington immediately 
above the Speaker's chair. Webster nearly a 
century before proclaimed it, and I give that 
quotation: 

“Let us develop the resources of our land. 
Call forth its power, build its institutions, 
promote all its great interests, and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered.” 

The spirit of Webster prevailed that day, 
and all who played a part in advocating and 
promulgating this gigantic undertaking en- 
joy a consciousness of performing “some- 
thing worthy to be remembered.” 

The subject of the seaway is not a new one. 
It has been the dream of man for more than 
200 years. The French explorer, Champlain, 
first visualized the possibility of a canal link- 
ing the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean 
in the 17th century. In the crude diary 
which he left we may read of his plan for a 
St. Lawrence Seaway. His idea remained a 
dream for nearly 150 years. Now man’s dream 
is coming true. 

My pleasure in being present today is al- 
most unrestrained. We are designating a 
lock on this occasion as a part of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and power project and naming 
it for our great President, President Eisen- 
hower, who did so much to make this day 
possible. We also recall today his vigorous 
advocacy of uniting with Canada in the con- 
struction of this project, and we will remem- 
ber that on the 7th of January 1954, in his 
state of the Union message to the Congress 
he said: 

“Some of our vital heavy materials come 
increasingly from Canada. Indeed our rela- 
tions with Canada, happily always close, in- 
volve more and more the unbreakable ties 
of strategic interdependence. Both nations 
now need the St. Lawrence Seaway for se- 
curity as well as for economic reasons. I 
urge the Congress promptly to approve our 
participation in its construction.” 

There is no comparable area on this earth 
that includes so many of the requisite quali- 
fications for a master project as the Great 
Lakes region of the United States and Can- 
ada. In it is found a temperate but invig- 
orating climate; unlimited quantities of iron 
ore; coal in abundance or near at hand; oil 
and mineral salts; varied but fertile soil 
conditions; adequate rainfall; immense agri- 
cultural areas; numerous industrial and com- 
mercial cities; ample labor, skilled and un- 
skilled; boundless tracts of virgin timber; 
unnumbered square miles of recreational ex- 
panse; and in the center of it all, an all- 
wise and generous providence planted five 
deep blue, fresh-water seas—the Great 
Lakes—to provide low-cost transportation for 
raw materials and fabricated products. 

The seaway when completed will be the 
greatest inland waterway in the world. The 
same water which flows through the locks 
at the Soo, in Michigan, will flow unvexed 
to the sea through the St. Lawrence Water- 
way. It will be under the joint management 
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and control of the Governments of the 
United States and Canada. We are nearing 
our goal, and I am very sure that all of us 
are happy to observe today the actual con- 
struction progressing at a satisfactory pace. 

Through the many years that I have served 
in Congress while working for the develop- 
ment of the navigation and power project of 
the St. Lawrence, it has been a pleasure to 
work with so many distinguished citizens of 
the United States and Canada who contrib- 
uted so much to a common end, namely, the 
building of the seaway. Some of them are 
here today: Senator Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin; Mr. Lewis G. Castle, of Duluth, 
Minn., Administrator of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, the agency 
constructing the United States part of the 
project; the Honorable Lionel Chevrier, Pres- 
ident of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
of Canada; and Dr. N. R. Danielian, who 
heads up the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence As- 
sociation. I could name many others if time 
permitted. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the great 
midcontinent area of Canada and the United 
States may justly and properly be called the 
granary, the pantry, and the breadbasket of 
the world. Nearly half of the food products 
of the continent are produced in the heart- 
land of the continent. 

It is well known that on the breast of the 
fresh-water seas which contain one-half of 
the sweet water of the earth moves an enor- 
mous tonnage of commerce belonging to the 
United States and Canada. We all know that 
through the locks at the Soo even now and 
before the completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway passes every year more tonnage than 
through nearly all the other great canals of 
the world combined. 

Again I wish to voice my pleasure and hap- 
piness on this occasion and for the privilege 
of being present. We may all look with 
encouragement to the near future when the 
seaway and power project will be completed. 
It will be a day of great achievement for both 
nations, and it will present to the future the 
vision of two nations and their faith and con- 
fidence in this common undertaking. 

I wish to close these brief remarks with a 
quotation from an address delivered by the 
Honorable Lionel Chevrier, president of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada, 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, last year. Said 
he: 

“Finally, after many years of hesitation we 
have decided to act together on the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. Here is a mag- 
nificent example to the world of international 
understanding and goodwill. Because of 
this, I believe that in the days to come the 
Canadian and American peoples will, for 
their own safety and the good of all, walk to- 
gether in majesty, in justice, and in peace.” 


Commemorative Stamp for Amelia 
Earhart Putnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
called to my attention on a number of 
occasions that no official Government 
recognition has been bestowed upon the 
late Amelia Earhart Putnam for her 
many contributions to the development 
of aviation in this country. 

Since Miss Earhart was a native of 
Atchison, in my home district of Kansas, 
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I have urged that a commemorative 
stamp be issued by the Post Office De- 
partment to honor her for her pioneering 
role in aviation. This honor would re- 
new in our national memory the courage 
and daring of Amelia Earhart and would 
express a nation’s gratitude for her con- 
tributions to our welfare and advance- 
ment. 

I believe sincerely that few women of 
this century deserve so completely the 
honor of a commemorative stamp as does 
Miss Earhart. Her achievements in 
aviation were phenomenal. She made 
history as the first woman to fly the At- 
lantic Ocean. This she accomplished in 
1932 and in so doing established a new 
transatlantic record time of 13 hours 
and 30 minutes. 

At one time Miss Earhart held the 
altitude, speed, and distance records for 
women in aviation. She became the 
world’s No. 1 woman flier, and has to her 
everlasting credit an impressive list of 
“firsts.” 

First woman to fly the Atlantic Ocean. 

First woman to fly the Atlantic Ocean 
alone. 

First person to fly the Atlantic Ocean 
alone twice. 

First woman to pilot an autogiro. 

First person to cross the United States 
in an autogiro. 

First woman to receive the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. 

First woman to fly nonstop across the 
United States. 

First woman to fly from Hawaii to the 
United States. 

In March 1937, accompanied by a 
navigator, Miss Earhart started on a 
flight around the world. She flew from 
California to Hawaii, where the flight 
was interrupted when her plane was 
damaged as she took off from Honolulu 
on the second leg of the journey. Un- 
daunted, she returned to the United 
States and prepared for another attempt 
to fly around the world. 

On June 1, 1937, again accompanied 
by a navigator, Miss Earhart took off 
from Miami, Fla. She flew south to 
San Juan, P. R.; to Surinam, Dutch 
Guiana; to Brazil; across the Atlantic 
Ocean to Africa; across Africa to the 
Red Sea; along the Arabian coast to 
India; across India to Calcutta; to Ran- 
goon; to Singapore; to Java; to Port 
Darwin, Australia; to Lae, New Guinea. 
On July 2 she took off for Howland 
Island, a tiny speck in the vast Pacific 
Ocean. Between 2:45 a. m. and 8:44 
a. m, the following day the Coast Guard 
cutter Itasca, on watch for the plane 
near Howland Island, picked up a num- 
ber of garbled messages which indicated 
the flight was in trouble. The plane 
was never seen again. 

Amelia Earhart had flown more than 
three-fourths of the distance around the 
world when she disappeared. She was 
not quite 39 years of age, having been 
born July 24, 1898, at Atchison, Kans. 
The whole world watched and listened 
while hope steadily diminished for the 
safe return of Amelia Earhart and her 
navigator. It was difficult for the Amer- 
ican public to believe Amelia Earhart was 
forever gone. 

Although her most ambitious venture 
ended tragically, Miss Earhart displayed, 
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in addition to the necessary high tech- 
nical aptitudes for flying, courage and 
resourcefulness of the first order. 

Amelia Earhart’s activities outside her 
career in aviation also were distin- 
guished. Few are aware of her untiring 
devotion and hard work in a hospital 
during World War I. She spent a num- 
ber of years working in Boston and New 
York settlement houses and conducted 
English extension courses for Boston 
University in industrial communities in 
Massachusetts. She abounded in en- 
thusiasm for the progress of women to- 
ward economic and political independ- 
ence and equality. She worked tire- 
lessly or the abolishment of laws which 
discriminated against women and she 
was vitally interested in careers for girls. 

Miss Earhart wrote of her experiences 
in settlement work in these words: 

The biggest job of the social worker is to 
give boys and girls the experience that will 
keep them young and that will inspire a 
zest for life. 


That phrase would seem to reflect a 
shining quality in Miss Earhart’s own 
personality. Although she received the 
homage of the world, she remained a 
modest, dignified, and charming woman 
to the end. 

In reviewing Miss Earhart’s many 
contributions to aviation, we should not 
overlook her interest in the scientific 
aspect of fiying. She became a consult- 
ing member of the faculty at Purdue 
University, specializing in aeronautics 
and careers for women. In 1931, she 
married publisher George Palmer Put- 
nam, who never dissuaded her from her 
interests in aviation. 

Amelia Earhart can be counted among 
America’s pioneers in science, medicine, 
industry and exploration. It cannot be 
questioned that she brought merited 
glory to her country, not only as the 
world’s chief woman flier but as one of 
the world’s chief fliers. She was a stir- 
ring example of devotion to a cause 
larger than individual ambition or per- 
sonal safety. 

The spirit, the personality and the 
courage of Amelia Earhart should be 
singled out as a model by which future 
generations of Americans can pattern 
themselves. A commemorative stamp 
would be a highly appropriate memorial 
to Miss Earhart and to the traditional 
pioneering spirit which has been instru- 
mental in making our Nation great. 

Miss Earhart’s achievements certainly 
merit her the honor of a special stamp. 
Furthermore, such a stamp would serve 
to further bring aviation to the public 
mind. I think one would not be amiss 
to say that such could be considered in 
the national interest. The interest in 
the stamp is not loeal. 

The Ninety-Nines, Inc., the Interna- 
tional Organization of Women Pilots, 
has adopted the Amelia Earhart com- 
memorative stamp program as a project 
of the national organization. 

The National Flying Farmers has ex- 
pressed their keen interest in the stamp. 
This is of special meaning to me because 
I took part in the first organizational 
meeting of the Kansas Flying Farmers 
at Hutchinson. 

The Honorable Epwarp H. REES, of 
Kansas, ranking minority member of the 
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Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
of the House of Representatives, has 
stated that he favors the issuance of this 
stamp. 

Mrs, E. E. Kaufman, president of the 
Women’s National Aeronautical Associa- 
tion of the United States, Inc., Raton, 
N. Mex., has written me to the effect 
that her organization is supporting the 
project. 

Mr. Al Bennett, editor of the Atchison 
(Kans.) Daily Globe, says: 

It was her courage that broke the barrier 
for women pilots everywhere. It was her 
contagious smile that won friends for ayia- 
tion, and for America, on the airstrips of 
Europe and Asia. 

Amelia Earhart was the Nation’s Lady 
Lindy. A commemorative stamp issued in 
her honor seems a fitting and proper way 
to indicate her country’s appreciation and 
gratitude. 


Last year Senator FRANK CARLSON, of 
Kansas, and Senator LEVERETT SALTON- 
STALL, Of Massachusetts, introduced a. 
joint resolution providing for the issu- 
ance of such a commemorative stamp. 
Both Senator CarLson and Senator SAL- 
TONSTALL have urged the Post Office De- 
partment to give early consideration to 
this matter. 

Arthur Godfrey manifested his inter- 
est in this vital project by informing 
his many viewers and listeners on his 
daytime TV and radio show of the pro- 
posal for a special stamp on behalf of 
Miss Earhart. 

Mr. Leo Pusch, president of the Kansas 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce, has 
indicated the interest of the Jaycees in 
this worthwhile project. He states that 
the “young men of action” feel such a 
stamp is important to remind our Na- 
tion of one who added much to our 
heritage. 

Mr. J. E. Schaefer, vice president, gen- 
eral manager, Wichita division, Boeing 
Airplane Co., states: 

Amelia Earhart’s courage and her deeds in 
the dynamic field of aviation most certainly 
are deserving of this recognition. 

We of Boeing are keenly interested in the 
individual roles and historic events which 
have contributed to the tremendous prog- 
ress of aviation in the United States. Our 
country would indeed be remiss if the con- 
tributions of such a person were to be over- 
looked. 


Mr. Brook L. Haines, president of the 
Topeka, Kans., Stamp Club: 

Last year France put out a special stamp 
honoring their outstanding, early-day 
avlatrix. The United States of America has 
an even better reason for honoring Amelia 
Earhart. 


Louis M. Dobbin, chairman, Kansas 
chapter, the Ninety-Nines, Inc., Wichita, 
Kans.: 

Her many accomplishments very ade- 
quately establishes the need for such a com- 
memorative stamp. We believe whole- 
heartedly that Miss Earhart deserves the 
honor for her untiring and unselfish efforts 
to further aviation. 


The Kansas City Star in an editorial 
on April 7, 1956, entitled “Tomboy on a 
Stamp?” said in part: 

In any list of attractive American hero- 
ines, Miss Earhart would surely have a piace. 
So naturally her name comes up with a dis- 
cussion of women on postage stamps, 
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The Topeka Daily Capital expressed 
its interest in this stamp by reprinting 
in its entirety the Kansas City Star edi- 
torial. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives 
and Senate have jurisdiction on legis- 
lation introduced for commemorative 
stamps. The Postmaster General also is 
empowered to issue such stamps, exer- 
cising his authority through administra- 
tive order. 

In the 81st Congress, however, Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate Post Office 
Committees by joint resolution agreed 
not to consider bills introduced for com- 
memorative stamps. They felt too 
much time was being devoted to discus- 
sion of such bills, most of which were 
not deserving of legislation. They justi- 
fied their position by pointing out that 
the Postmaster General already had the 
authority under law to issue commem- 
orative stamps; that only approximately 
a dozen such stamps can be authorized 
in any given year; and that since this 
function was already being fulfilled by 
the Postmaster General there was no 
need to take up valuable time of the 
committees with it. I think the commit- 
tees’ position is sound and constructive. 

Although no such concurrent resolu- 
tion is valid at this time, the position of 
the respective committees is the same; 
that is, they will not consider legislation 
for the issuance of commemorative 
stamps. The only course of action re- 
maining, then, is to request a commem- 
orative stamp issue of the Postmaster 
General. 

The Post Office Department has indi- 
cated that their 1956 program for is- 
suance of special stamps is unusually 
full. Nevertheless, I believe the signifi- 
cance of this commemorative stamp 
merits the special consideration of the 
Postmaster General, not only for 1956 
but also for 1957 issuance. I am certain 
that all Members of Congress recognize 
the good which can be gained from such 
astamp. This has international mean- 
ing. I urge all Members to express their 
interest in a special stamp to honor 
Amelia Earhart Putnam to the Post- 
master General. 

Likewise all interested citizens should 
write to the Postmaster General and in- 
form him of their desire to have such 
a stamp issued. As Senator FRANK CARL- 
son has stated: 

It is a stamp that should be issued. 


Mrs. Green Awarded Degree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Alaska 
was honored last month when our col- 
league, Representative EDITH GREEN, 
traveled to the Territory to receive an 
honorary degree from the University of 
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Alaska. On May 14 President Elmer 
Rasmuson, of the board of regents of 
America’s farthest north institution of 
higher learning, conferred on Mrs. GREEN 
the degree of honorary doctor of laws. 
Thus Mrs. GREEN became the first woman 
in the history of the university to be 
singled out for such an honor. Before 
President Rasmuson and President 
Ernest Patty, of the university, and all 
the others who had gathered at college 
for this memorable occasion, Represent- 
ative GREEN delivered an address, Alaska 
and the Future: The Case for Liberalism, 
which makes a significant contribution 
to our present-day thinking. I deem it 
a privilege to be able to include Mrs. 
GREEN’s speech with my remarks: 

When President Patty honored me with 
the invitation to receive a degree with you 
today and to speak at your commencement, 
I was greatly pleased. But I was also a little 
hesitant. For I am not at all sure how much 
my generation is entitled to give advice to 
yours. I came today, therefore, hoping you 
might extend to me the charity Mark Twain 
once showed toward his father. “When I 
was a boy of 14,” Mark Twain observed, “my 
father was so ignorant I could hardly stand 
to have the old man around. But when I 
got to be 21, I was astonished at how much 
the old man had learned in 7 years.” So I 
am trusting, you see, in the tolerance of your 
maturity. 

But I had other misgivings, too. From my 
own student days and from later experience 
as a teacher I have submitted to a number of 
commencement speeches in my time. So 
when I accepted your kind invitation, I did 
so with a determination to avoid, if at all 
possible, the pitfalls of the commencement 
speaker—the rolling rhetoric, the purple 
platitudes, the temptation to place on your 
shoulders, already weighed down with a black 
gown, the responsibility for all the future 
problems of the world. 

Nevertheless, I accepted, because I genu- 
inely looked forward with real pleasure to 
joining you on this occasion. And being 
here, in this role, I will inevitably talk about 
the future—because to young people like you, 
and particularly you in Alaska, the future is 
so appropriately the focus of importance, 

Yet what led me to the decision that I 
must after all speak of the future was a jour- 
ney into the past. Thinking back over past 
commencements I had taken part in, I could 
not help contrasting the mood of the thirties, 
the temper of the times young people were 
launched into then—and the mood of the 
fifties, the climate of opinion and action in 
which you are beginning your adult careers. 

The climate of the thirties was a liberal 
climate—liberalism was the banner of the 
decade and most young people went out into 
the world of the thirties marching behind 
that banner. But the intellectual and prac- 
tical temper of 1956 is dominated by what I 
would call the cult of middleism. 

Now I want to make it clear that I am not 
here labeling political parties. Both of our 
major parties today, I think, are affected by 
the temper of the “middle of the road ap- 
proach.” But they are reflecting, not creat- 
ing the larger mood of our society. The cult 
of middleism, I would say, reaches into every 
corner of our life—not only our politics but 
our literature, our social life and social values, 
our entertainment, our tastes and our fash- 
ions. My concern, therefore, is only in part 
political and, I believe, in no sense narrowly 
partisan. I am concerned rather with the 
mood of a nation, in all the manifestations 
of its life. 

This contrast of the climate of the thirties 
and the climate of the fifties leads me to 
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some convictions that have been crystallizing 
in my mind over several years—convictions 
that give me a great deal of concern. I 
should like to share them with you and sub- 
mit them for your consideration this morn- 
ing. They take the simple form of two gen- 
eral propositions and a third more specific 
one that bears on the fact that we are here 
today at an Alaskan university, honoring a 
graduating class of Alaska’s young people. 
My first proposition is this: Middleism in 
its present cult is, I think, a snare and a de- 
lusion, a social creed without a future, and if 
I am right, and the pursuit of the middle has 
brought us to an inert standstill, then we 
should explore alternatives. And so, as a 
second proposition, I want to make the case 
for liberalism—to argue that liberalism, 
presently in something of an eclipse, is not 
just the outdated mood of the thirties but 
the best guide to the sixties—to the years 
of your maturity—you who are graduating 
here today. And finally to you, as young 
people, I want to say that you in Alaska 
should weigh the case for liberalism with 
very special interest—for the problems and 
challenges of your future, it seems to me, call 
with particular urgency for the liberal ap- 
proach. 

Let me briefly examine these three propo- 
sitions. I am not, let me emphasize, con- 
demning moderation. We are all moder- 
ates; who, indeed, is willing to call himself 
an extremist? But just because moderation 
is such a beguiling word, it needs to be ex- 
amined with some care. There is moderation 
and there is moderation that is middleism. 
Before we embrace a particular brand we 
ought to examine it with some care—ap- 
proach it, shall I say, with moderation. To 
my mind there is a great difference between 
true moderation and the creeping compla- 
cency that, far too easily, characterizes the 
present vogue of middelism. 

Middelism, as it spreads its smog over our 
present-day attitudes, stands immobilized 
at a mathematical point halfway between 
two gutters. Now, we would do well to re- 
member, that most accidents happen in the 
middle of the road. But more important, 
this attitude is a debasing of the meaning 
of moderation. True moderation is, indeed, 
a mean between extremes. But it is not a 
mathematical middle. And before you can 
find the mean, you have to recognize what 
are the extremes. 

Let me give an example: Many of you are 
undoubtedly aware that a hot debate is 
presently going on over the proposal to pro- 
vide Alaska with mental facilities to care 
for its own mentally ill. In the last few 
months, an irrational, extremist opposition 
has grown up against this legislation. Now 
where should a sensible man stand on this 
issue? Where are the extremes? One is 
certainly the hate-obsessed groups that call 
this a plot to create a “Siberia, U. S. A.”; 
who charge that this is a scheme to allow 
the Governors of Alaska and of the several 
States, conspiring together, to ship off their 
political opponents to a million-acre con- 
centration camp in Alaska. Is the other ex- 
treme, then, the medical associations, the 
many Members of the Congress of the United 
States, the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department, and the leading citizens, in 
Alaska and the States, who conceived this 
project, drew up the bill that embodies it, 
and support its passage? Are these the two 
extremes? The lunatic right on the one hand 
and the overwhelming mass of informed 
judgment on the other, and if so, does mod- 
eration require the citizen to stand halfway 
between the two to take the middle of the 
road? Is he to believe that the Govern- 
ment, the professional groups, and the citi- 
zens supporting this proposal are, say, half- 
treasonable? What is a compromise on a 
mental hospital for Alaska—a point half- 
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way between decent medical care and in- 
adequate care? And there are those in 
Washington, subjected to this barrage of 
propaganda, who say let’s not go to ex- 
tremes—let's take the middle of the road 
let’s study this a bit longer. 

Perhaps I labor the point. But I must con- 
fess, this seems to me the dilemma we are 
left in by the cult of middleism. For it is a 
cult that wants to avoid clear-cut decision, 
that wants always to stand halfway between 
the points of controversy and try to please 
everyone. As often as not, this leaves us 
halfway between sense and nonsense. 

This is, I profoundly believe, an insidious 
and dangerous philosophy and it is much too 
prevalent today. Its symptoms are every- 
where. In their anxiety to avoid the charge 
of extremism, men rush together to huddle 
in an indistinguishable mediocrity. We re- 
duce opinion and belief to the lowest com- 
mon denominator. We banish uncomfort- 
able questions from the realm of public dis- 
cussion by labeling those who raise them as 
radicals or traitors. The deadly blight of 
overzealous Government security programs 
spreads down into the informal pressures of 
every community to threaten men whose 
greatest crime is that, in the distant past, 
they deviated from mass conformity in 
opinion or association or action. 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge was a wealthy 
patron of the arts and a grand lady, who 
endowed a chamber music foundation at the 
Library of Congress. Her son is an eminent 
violinist and Harvard professor. Yet, after 
her death, when he had been invited to be- 
come a trustee of his mother’s foundation, 
the Library of Congress hastily withdrew its 
invitation because some said he is a Socialist. 

Last year, the Symphony of the Air, under 
the auspices of the State Department, made 
a tour abroad that was a great success in 
building good will for the United States, 
This year, its tour was suddenly canceled 
because an unnamed person charged that 
some of its members were pro-Communist. 
The procommunism of at least one of them 
consisted in having publicly criticized our 
atom-bomb testing program in the Pacific. 

Now these are extreme examples. Yet in 
less dramatic forms, they are repeated daily 
in our society. Public libraries come under 
attack for haying unpopular books on their 
shelves—books at least unpopular with cer- 
tain vigilantes. In Indiana, a woman pro- 
poses to banish Robin Hood from children’s 
literature as Communist in meaning. In 
Illinois, the American Legion finds subver- 
sion in a Girl Scout publication. One 
Southern State passed a law requiring that 
publishers of textbooks certify not only that 
the authors were not subversive—but also 
that the authorities cited in footnotes were 
non-Communist. This would presumably 
bar even a mention of Karl Marx from the 
textbooks of the State. 

The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit becomes 
a best selling novel as the symbol of a mass- 
produced stereotype of the cult of middleism. 
The cautious man—the middle-of-the-road 
man—would do well to read only mass circu- 
lation magazines, watch his television set, 
confine controversy to the merits of big 
league baseball teams. 

Such a trend, carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, can end only in a mass of mechanical 
men, repeating the safe and sterile platitudes 
of middleism, avoiding like a plague the outer 
regions where individuality, spontaneity, and 
originality live. 

This pressure toward the mediocrity of the 
middle seems to me the great evil of our 
decade. It not only debases art and opinion, 
public discussion, and practical action, it 
does something more dangerous—it leads to 
a dangerous illusion of unreality. Some 
of its causes seem clear, and at the same time 
they point the danger, After a generation of 
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struggle and hardship, of war and conflict, 
many men are tired of the strenuous life. 
They are tired of difficult decisions, of respon- 
sibility, and of sacrifice; they are tired of the 
unpleasant and often costly necessities the 


real world has forced upon us. They want, 


instead, a vacation from responsibility—a life 
without problems. They would rather take 
the middle of the road to avoid conflict with 
extremists at either end. Unfortunately the 
facts of life have not gone on vacation. The 
only way, in the middle fifties, that the com- 
fortable illusion of a placid world can be 
achieved is through an exercise in unreality. 

And that, I believe, is the meaning of the 
cult of middleism. For the cult of the middle 
is precisely a sedative guaranteed to banish 
the hard problems of reality and create in- 
stead the comfortable and drowsy illusion of 
unreality. But, unfortunately, the sedative 
is guaranteed to produce a hangover. If we 
succumb to the cult of middleism, we are 
headed for a hangover of cosmic proportions 
when the facts catch up with us. 

Walter Lippmann a few years ago wisely 
pointed out that this illusory moderation is, 
in fact, not a guide to wise and practical 
action, but instead only the wishful miscon- 
ception of men who think “getting along” is 
the only important thing—more important 
than where we are “getting along to” or where 
it will bring us out. It is a product of the 
illusion that differences of belief and value 
are not important—that the real issues over 
which men disagree can be clouded over and 
dissolved into a kind of porridge of good 
feeling. 

This is a fatal misconception. Differences 
do matter. What one side is maintaining 
may be a great deal better than its oppo- 
nent’s position. It does matter whether we 
build a mental hospital for Alaska or because 
of wild charges of treason by a small but 
very vocal minority, play it safe to avoid 
criticism, we refuse to build one. And build- 
ing a hospital is more important than com- 
ing to some middle ground of compromise 
with hysteria-mongers who oppose it. It's 
understandable thet, today, most of us are 
tired of conflict and danger and seek some 
middle ground of moderation and safety. 
But as a recent writer has pointed out, 
“when, as is now the case, the balance of 
power between the major conflicting groups 
at the extremes gain disproportionate power 
simply because they are in a position to up- 
set the whole applecart.“ 

One danger of middleism, then, is that in 
the “name of moderation,” we compromise 
good sense with the absurdity of the ex- 
tremes. In our anxiety to avoid discomfort 
and conflict and criticism we hop from mid- 
point to midpoint, as the issues confront 
us, in a path that is not consistent modera- 
tion but aimless muddling. The end of such 
a path is clear—a paralyzed inertia at the 
center of a swamp of conformity. 

This, I submit, is not true moderation. 
Yet if I read the signs of the times rightly, 
it is a misconception of moderation that 
is only too rapidly gaining ground in our 
country. It leads us in our public life to 
substitute rhetoric for reality, to gloss over 
the great problems that confront us with 
catch slogans and to attempt, by a kind of 
self-salesmanship, to deal with our prob- 
lems by illusion rather than solution. 

For the fact is, reality does not surrender 
to rhetoric; problems are not solved by catch 
phrases. Facts remain facts, and conflict re- 
mains conflict. Differences of opinion do 
matter; and real moderation is not an at- 
tempt to dissolve difference into discrimi- 
nate compromise. As Charles Frankel says, 
“Every solution of a conflict between differ- 
ent groups in a society means some re- 
arrangement of the existing balance of power. 
And in this rearrangement, it is inevitable 
that some people are going to lose more than 
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others.” And I submit—those who want to 
follow the middle of the road have the most 
to lose. What we need today is a little more 
enthusiasm for differences—in opinion, in 
clothes, in television programs—a little more 
honest recognition that there are conflicts 
of interests and principle—and a little more 
willingness to face up to the necessity to 
make hard choices and to tackle tough prob- 
lems. And that brings us back to the case 
for liberalism. For the true moderation, I 
believe is liberalism. 

Now I know that liberalism has been re- 
placed in the current vogue, by something 
that is called moderation and is offered as 
a contrast. I simply do not buy that piece 
of semantics, no matter how much of a 
hard sell it is given. I say that, in fact, 
today’s moderation is coasting on the mo- 
mentum of the liberal past. And I say that, 
if we are not to end in a static bankruptcy, 
it is time we generated a new liberal program 
for the future. 

What can liberalism offer? First, it can 
offer leadership. A mob is not a commu- 
nity; and a scramble to stay in the middle 
of the mob is not leadership. Leadership 
recognizes differences and conflict. What it 
provides is a direction to move, a solution to 
difference—and that doesn't mean simply 
leading us back to the mathematical mid- 
dle. It means charting a course on the basis 
of realistic recognition of differences and 
choice as to the best practical direction in 
which to go. 

Secondly, liberalism can offer leadership 
because it has some further guide to action 
than the haven of dead center. It is com- 
mitted to principles and to goals that give 
it direction. At the same time, liberalism is 
truly moderate. For instance, we are dedi- 
cated to the liberal goal of giving to all Amer- 
icans their equal rights and opportunities, 
regardless of creed or color. But as moder- 
ates, we recognize that time and patience and 
good will are necessary in practice to achieve 
that goal. 

Liberalism, in fact, is a firm dedication to 
democratic and humane goals, tempered by a 
clear understanding of practical limitations. 
Now those who follow the cult of the middle 
will argue that their uncritical dependence 
on the patterns of the past is preferable to 
the bolder willingness of liberalism to open 
new frontiers. But I am reminded of an- 
other observation of Mark Twain’s, a little 
sermon on the value of experience. 

“We should be careful,” said Mark, “to get 
out of an experience only the wisdom that is 
in it and stop there! Lest we be like the cat 
that sits down on the hot stove lid. She will 
never sit down on a hot stove lid again, and 
that is well, but also, she will never sit down 
on a cold one any more either.” Middleism 
assumes that each new stove lid is hot. The 
liberal approaches each stove lid with an 
open mind, only being a true moderate, he 
tests it out first. 

Thirdly, liberalism offers a quality that 
cannot be found in the sterile wasteland of 
dead center, it offers imagination. The 
greatest weakness of middleism is that it has 
no purpose. It is going nowhere and it has 
no ideas to offer as to where to go. It is 
trapped in the sterility of its own formula, 
a prisoner of the midpoint, wherever that 
midpoint happens to fall. What liberalism 
can offer in contrast is a willingness to ex- 
plore and meet the challenges of the future 
on their own terms. We are in a new time, 
with new problems, yet still coasting, I am 
afraid, on the ideas of the thirties. But 
the ideas of the thirties are not immortal. 
Having accepted the general principles of the 
liberal program of the thirties, we argue the 
details of social security, fair labor legisla- 
tion, and so on. Yet our debate is only an 
echo of the thunder of the thirties. 

Now these are important issues; I would 
not dismiss them. But the point is that 
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they are only the residue of the great issues 
of our past. They are not the great issues 
of the future. Our future confronts us 
with new problems, new challenges. How 
are we to identify and understand the prob- 
lems of our future—how to meet them? 
These are questions that are today too little 
asked, too little answered. They are ques- 
tions that call, I say, for a renascence of 
the liberal imagination—the kind of bold 
imagination that met the challenge of the 
thirties, brought up to date to meet the 
challenge of the decades ahead. I think it 
is a unique strength of liberalism that it 
has in the past supplied the imagination to 
deal with new problems, In the tides of 
time we have used up the imagination of 
the past. We need today a new liberalism. 

The shape of this new liberalism is, I think, 
emerging. Let me point to some evidence. 
In the thirties our great problems were ele- 
mental—the basic wants of housing, food 
and clothing, of a decent living and a rea- 
sonable security against personal catas- 
trophe. Those problems have by no means 
completely disappeared for all our people. 
But the broad lines of solution have long 
since been laid down and we have made 
great progress along them. Today, for most 
of us, our future needs and wants go beyond 
basic and personal material necessities. As 
our wealth increases, we move toward new 
and previously undreamed of levels of in- 
come and standards of living. The pattern 
of our wants shifts. It is becoming plainer 
all the time that our great needs in the 
years ahead are likely to be community 
needs, calling for cooperative effort. While 
we have constantly added our new cars, tele- 
vision sets, household appliances, and other 
conveniences, some important things have 
been comparatively neglected. There is a 
growing concern today with the condition 
of our schools, our highways, our hospitals. 
With the growth of leisure and the resources 
for more recreation, we become more interest- 
ed in the possibilities of our great national 
parks and forests, our community recrea- 
tional facilities, our theaters, our museums. 

Yet as we have grown wealthier, a smaller 
and smaller share of our income has gone 
for these things. The fact is, in the midst 
of plenty, we have neglected some of our 
most important needs. Our schools are a 
vivid example. We are confronted today 
with the consequences of years of neglect— 
a school system overcrowded and partly obso- 
lete, teachers underpaid and in short supply. 

Now these are only suggestive of the issues 
of our immediate future. But they indicate 
something of the nature of the problems we 
face. And they contain puzzling questions 
that we have not yet answered, for which our 
past experience provides only limited guid- 
ance. Many of these problems lie in what 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has called “the public 
sector” of our life. And they call, in his 
terms, for a “rehabilitation of a sense of the 
public interest” as contrasted to private in- 
terests. To a certain extent, it is clear, we 
need to shift some of our emphasis and some 
of our income from our purely private, purely 
personal wants to our more public, our com- 
munity needs. Here are problems that are 
not answered simply by government, or by 
government spending. They reach down to 
every level of our society, and they call for 
a response by all of us—through government, 
through our personal activity, in our groups 
and associations. There, in brief, is the case 
for liberalism, as I see it: the challenge of 
new problems, the need for new vigor and 
new ideas to meet the future ahead of us. 
It calls for imagination, for a realism willing 
to face facts, pleasant or unpleasant, to 
choose and discriminate among differences of 
interests rather than glossing them over, and 
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for a leadership informed by liberal goals 
and tempered by true moderation, These 
qualities, I believe, liberalism has. 

I would expect this Alaskan audience to be 
more than ordinarily receptive to the case 
for liberalism—both because of your own 
tradition and because of the special circum- 
stances of your own future. Alaska has a 
great liberal tradition, One of the first 
acts of its first legislature, back in 1913, was 
to establish woman suffrage. The same legis- 
lature initiated a pattern of labor legisla- 
tion, carried on in later years, that put 
Alaska in the liberal vanguard in its social 
responsibility toward its working people. 
Alaska, in 1949, enacted a law requiring 
equal pay for women for equal work—a step 
forward tlat has not yet been accepted by 
the Federal Congress. 

A special word is in order for Alaska’s new 
constitution. It has been widely praised, and 
properly, I think, as a thoroughly enlightened 
achievement, The thinking that produced it 
is as good an example as I could ask of what I 
mean by the liberal imagination. And the 
constitution is a fitting climax to Alaska’s 
liberal tradition. And may I say that I think 
Ernest Gruening’s keynote speech at the con- 
stitutional convention is one of the finest 
speeches I have ever read. 

Alaska, in very special degree, needs a 
liberal approach to its future. The genera- 
tion that is present here today in the person 
of this graduating class will be the genera- 
tion of Alaskan statehood, For statehood is 
coming—must come and I hope soon, and I 
for one will watch with interest and concern 
to see if the Tennessee plan hastens that 
day. In spite of the disappointments and 
the broken promises, the facts of Alaskan 
progress will be irresistible and must be 
recognized and accepted in statehood. But 
Alaska as a State has before it a future that 
is not only big with promise, its promise is 
encased in some very new and very special 
problems. 

Alaska has been a sleeping giant, just now 
waking to its enormous potential. Its re- 
sources of coal and oil and other minerals 
are only beginning to be explored. Its re- 
sources of soil and subsoil have barely been 
tapped. Farming, livestock raising, mining 
have great promise for the future. The 
wealth of your forests is only now being un- 
locked, with the first pulp mill recently con- 
structed near Ketchikan. Furthermore, 
thanks to a wise liberal policy of conserva- 
tion and planned foresight, your resources 
will have an orderly development, instead 
of the wasteful exploitation that has blighted 
so much of resource management in earlier 
American experience. 

These are only a few of the facts that 
suggest the enormous potential of Alaska’s 
future. But I would be less than candid if 
I did not acknowledge the problems that 
complicate your future. Alaska is big—one- 
fifth the area of the 48 present States— 
and its climate and terrain complicate its 
problems of bigness. Alaska is not 1 region 
but 3, and its differences, the peculiar prob- 
lems of its differences, present real diffi- 
culties. Thanks to climate and to the char- 
acter of some of its industries, your econ- 
omy is greatly affected by seasonal employ- 
ment and seasonal fluctuation of activity, 
Your highway communication, however 
promising, cannot bear all the burden of 
your future. Modern communications have 
brought Fairbanks closer to New York, today, 
than was Chicago a generation ago. Yet 
the fact remains that Alaska is remote and, 
to a degree, isolated from the rest of the 
continental United States. 

I do not cite these considerations in a 
spirit of pessimism. I acknowledge them 
only as challenges. Like all problems, they 
contain hidden opportunities. But they are 
problems and they must be faced if Alaska 
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is to grow. They call for planning, for vision, 
and for cooperation. They call for a leader- 
ship and imagination that can go beyond 
past experience into new fields. You will 
not get that kind of leadership and imagi- 
nation from the cult of static, unimagina- 
tive mediocrity. Tou will get it from a mod- 
erate but dynamic liberalism. 

It seems to me, indeed, that to inventory 
Alaska’s problems and its future, however 
sketchily, is to make the case for liberalism. 
For the kind of leadership Alaska needs is 
liberal leadership; the kind of imagination 
Alaska needs is liberal imagination. Your- 
future needs a congenial climate for indi- 
vidualism and the kind of encouragement to 
diversity of ideas and efforts that individual- 
ism breeds. But it needs, too, a climate of 
cooperation. Much of the basic development 
of Alaska will call for community effort—to 
develop electric power, to build communica- 
tions, to encourage and promote the large- 
scale investment that development needs. 
The record demonstrates, I think, that lib- 
eralism, not timid middleism, is the basis 
for such bold efforts, both individual and 

“cooperative. Your native people, many of 
them making the drastic leap from the prim- 
itive to complex modern society in one gen- 
eration, need sympathy and understanding 
and help in making that adjustment. They 
will get that help, the record shows, from 
liberalism. 

If Alaska is to progress, it needs the kind 
of confidence and vision that is willing to 
invest now for the sake of the future, and 
that believes that when all of us as a nation 
invest in a region, like yours, that we all, in 
the long run, benefit. It needs a strong con- 
servationist policy, dedicated to sustained- 
yield treatment of renewable resources. It 
needs government dedicated to wise and 
careful development of the vast treasures of 
your public domain, careful to guard against 
its capture by shortsighted exploiters. On 
the record, you will get these qualities from 
liberalism. You will not get them from the 
compromisers of middleism. 

A generation ago, Alaska was an outpost 
of civilization. Today, in the swift move- 
ment of global development, it lies at a cross- 
roads of the world. 

So I think it particularly appropriate, 
today, to put the case for liberalism to the 
bar of your judgment. For all of us, escape 
from the atrophy of the cult of middleism 
is of great importance. But Alaska has a 
special stake in the revival of a true liberal- 
ism. I hope and trust that in your genera- 
tion the challenge will be accepted and that, 
through you, there will grow the new lib- 
eralism in which Alaska may flourish. 


National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness Urges Vigorous Enforcement of 
Antitrust Laws as Best Way To Aid 
Small Business as the Administration 
Moves Stanley N. Barnes to Less Influ- 
ential Post and Establishes Small Busi- 
ness Committee To Study Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, many people have been inter- 
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ested in the large number of study 
groups and commissions established by 
the Eisenhower administration, and con- 
cerned over the fact that many of these 
groups were composed, in large part, of 
persons well known for their long record 
of opposition to the very programs they 
were appointed to study. In many cases, 
also, those appointed to these study 
groups and commissions have been in a 
position to benefit personally from the 
recommendations made. 

Mr. Speaker, I tried the other day to 
learn the status of and count the many 
groups and commissions, but I lost my 
way, there were so many. There are 
those that are still studying their par- 
ticular problems, those that have com- 
pleted their work, and those that have 
been disbanded, so I do not know wheth- 
er the figure today is 30, 40, or 50—and 
I would be completely surprised if the 
President himself knew just how many 
there are. 

Now the President has established a 
Cabinet-level committee to deal with the 
problems of small business which fol- 
lows the pattern of the study groups 
and commissions set up earlier. It is 
composed of people who have demon- 
strated their indifference to the very 
problem about which they are supposed 
to study and make recommendations. 
For instance, one of the members of the 
new committee is Charles E. Wilson, 
the Secretary of Defense. In a speech 
I made on the floor of the House on 
May 9 of this year I pointed out that in 
the 7 months ending January 31, 1956, 
the Department of Defense awarded 
contracts amounting to almost $1 billion. 
Of this huge sum only 5 percent went 
to firms having 500 employees or less. 
Surely, this kind of situation does not 
need any prolonged study. What is 
needed is a reversal of the present policy 
which favors big business to the almost 
total exclusion of small firms. Let us 
hope that decisive action to reverse this 
policy will be undertaken immediately 
and that we will be spared a lot of 
double-talk designed to pull the wool 
over our eyes and hide the fact that 
there is no intention to give worthwhile 
contracts to small business. The back- 
bone of our economy has always been 
small business and it deserves more than 
it is getting from the Eisenhower admin- 
istration—for what it has been getting 
is only the crumbs from the rich man’s 
table. 

Another important member of the new 
Cabinet-level committee is Wendell B. 
Barnes, head of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. One of the most cogent 
comments on the agency he heads was 
made by Sylvia F. Porter in the New 
York Post of April 16, 1956. This keen 
commentator on financial affairs wrote 
of the recently published fifth semi- 
annual report of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in part, as follows: 


The report boasts new awards to small- 
business firms under military contracts rose 
from 15.7 percent in the last 6 months of 
1954 to 17.6 percent in the last 6 months 
of 1955, and the net value of awards to 
small business rose from 19.8 to 20 percent. 
A large part of the report and of the press 
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release is devoted to this subject. Com- 
ment: But when you dig into other figures 
on defense contracts, the complexities seem 
baffling, and the boast seems meaningless. 

For instance, for the full 1955 fiscal year, 
the percentage of new contracts going to 
small business fell from 18.3 to 18 percent, 
and the percentage of net procurement 
slumped from 25.1 to 21.8 percent. The SBA 
itself points out the net figure is the one 
which reveals the share of defense dollars 
going to small business over a long period. 

What’s more, a just-released separate re- 
port by the Defense Department dscloses that 
since 1953 the share of defense contracts 
going to the giants of America has been 
swelling. 

The report admits small businesses do com- 
plain of various problems such as the squeeze 
on some raw meterials, higher prices, such 
as for steel scrap, which they are unable 
to absorb, tightening bank credit, inability 
to compete with larger firms for skilled pro- 
fessional help. But, remarks Barnes, short- 
ages, bottlenecks, and price increases are 
characteristic of the boom economy which 
we are experiencing. 

Comment: This tendency to minimize the 
problems of small business is the most star- 
tling aspect of the report. Small business is 
finding it brutally tough to compete against 
the giants for steel, aluminum, copper, 
newsprint, etc., and the SBA knows it. Small 
business is finding its borrowing costs are 
soaring and its ability to get new money is 
shrinking, and the SBA knows it. Small 
business is finding the pressures from every 
direction are fierce and mounting, and the 
SBA knows it. 


So much for the new committee and 
its members. I suppose we will know 
before long whether it is a study com- 
mittee like the others or really intends 
to come to grips with the preblems. In 
a letter to Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisors, 
General Eisenhower showec some aware- 
ness of the important role of small busi- 
ness in our economy. The President 
said: 

The important contributions made by 
small-business concerns to the progressive 
spirit and vitality of the American economy 
have repeatedly been stressed in my eco- 
nomic reports to the Congress and on vari- 
ous other occasions. Such enterprises, of 
which there are some 4 million currently in 
operation, serve continuously as a dynamic 
influence in our free-enterprise system. It 
is often through them that new products 
and new processes are first brought into use. 

Equally important, it is in small concerns 
that many men and women find an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their ability to serve 
constructively in the business world. For 
these and related reasons Government poli- 
cies that make it easier for new businesses 
to be established and that foster the growth 
of small concerns enhance the welfare of the 
whole economy. 


After listing the Government programs 
now in operation to help small business 
the President declared that, despite 
these programs, “the conditions of our 
modern economy are such that many 
small concerns confront substantial 
hindrances to their growth.” He said 
that the programs for aiding small busi- 
ness should be carefully reviewed at this 
time with the object of strengthening 
them where necessary and of making 
recommendations for steps that will pro- 
vide such enterprises with additional 
constructive assistance. The programs 
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listed by the President included loans and 
defense contract assistance, antitrust 
enforcement, various managerial and 
technical aids available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, efforts by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to strengthen 
the productive potential of small firms in 
our defense programs, and help for small 
„ companies in the housing 
eld. 

The President's recommendations 
seem fine, at least on paper, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether the ideas he 
has expressed in his letter to Mr. Burns 
are to be implemented or whether, like 
so many other programs which the Pres- 
ident has championed with platitudes, 
they become lost and forgotten. Words, 
Mr. Speaker, are not enough. They are 
useful only if they result in action. 
George J. Burger, Washington director 
of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, pointed out that the overall 
actions in establishing the new commit- 
tee would be largely wasted if it failed 
to concentrate on the basic cause of 
small-business problems. This, he said, 
was the strengthening and enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Burger has a good point. Anti- 
trust enforcement is an action which 
the Federal Government can take, and 
take now. Such action would speak 
more loudly than words. 

Along this same line, I should like to 
remind the administration of a bill I 
have introduced, H. R. 9514, which would 
establish a graduated corporation tax to 
help small business. The National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business recently 
completed a nationwide poll on this leg- 
islation. The poll, reaching in excess of 
100,000 small-business men throughout 
the country, showed that 84 percent 
favored my bill, while only 12 percent 
were opposed to it. The President has 
hinted of his concern for the problems 
of small business. Were he to support 
this bill, it would clearly indicate that 
he understood the problems faced by 
small business today. Establishment of 
additional study groups and commis- 
sions and resounding speeches are no 
substitute for positive action. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that the New York Times reported on 
June 2, 1956, that the President’s action 
in establishing the new committee was 
the result of a recent rise in business 
failures to the levels of the late 1930's. 

I include here as part of my re- 
marks a statement by George J. Burger, 
vice president of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, and a re- 
port from the Washington Evening Star 
on the testimonial dinner given to Judge 
Stanley N. Barnes, who believes, as does 
Mr. Burger, in vigorous enforcement of 
the antitrust laws: 

PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL CABINET COMMITTEE 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
June 1, 1956. 

George J. Burger, vice president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
hailed the action of President Eisenhower 
in creating the Special Cabinet Committee 
To Strengthen the Economic Position and 
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Foster the Sound Development of Small 
Businesses. 

He adds that it's a forward step by 
the administration to recognize this basic 
problem facing the future of over 4 million 
small business institutions in our expand- 
ing economy. He says: “We trust that this 
is not a partisan move.“ 

This new Special Cabinet Committee in 
the opinion of Burger, should have no great 
difficulty in discovering the real basic causes 
for the destruction of small business. He 
holds to the premise that the destruction has 
been brought about by the failure of the 
administrations for the past 35 years or 
more to vigorously enforce the antitrust 
laws. “However,” Burger adds, “one ray of 
light in this picture was the recent action 
by the head of the Antitrust Division, the 
Honorable Stanley Barnes. If a similar 
policy is instituted by the administration 
and following administrations, carrying out 
the program instituted by the present anti- 
trust head, small business of this Nation can 
look for a bright future.” 

The federation's position on this has been 
stated time and again before co mal 
committees and also before the platform 
committee of both the Republican and 
Democratic National Conventions, 

He stated that the principal function of 
this Special Cabinet Committee should be on 
the No. 1 proposition, namely, antitrust law 
enforcement and strengthening. Burger 
concludes, if this is not the No. 1 subject 
matter to be considered by this Special 
Cabinet Committee, the federation would 
consider the overall actions wasted, to a large 
degree. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of June 14, 1956 


Four HUNDRED JOIN IN TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
FOR JUDGE BARNES 


Some 400 friends and associates of Assist- 
ant Attorney General Stanley N. Barnes 

gathered last night at a testimonial dinner 
to mark his recent appointment as judge of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit. 

Leading jurists here and across the Nation 
were among the celebrants. Heading the list 
was Mr. Barnes’ boss of the past 3 years, At- 
torney General Brownell. 

The dinner, sponsored by the Federal Bar 
Association, the District chapter of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association, and the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Justice Department, was held at 
the Shoreham Hotel. 


RETURNS TO CALIFORNIA 


Judge Barnes, 55-year-old Republican, 
lives at 3850 Tunlaw Road NW. His new job 
will take him back to his native State, 
California, The Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals covers California, Arizona, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. His appointment by President 
Eisenhower was confirmed last March. 

Congressmen, too, were present to honor 
the man who will soon go West to fill the 

post formerly held by Judge William E. Orr, 
who retired January 1. 

Several noted guests, including Mr. 
Brownell, took part in the presentation of 
skits which hailed the guest of honor for 

ed service here. Judge Barnes 
has headed the Antitrust Division since 1953. 

The skits began with his career as a judge 
of the Los Angeles County Superior Court 
from 1947 to his coming to the District 6 
years later. He was “seen” as the bar asso- 
ciations see him, and by Judge Thurmond 
Arnold of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals in the District of Columbia “as a 
predecessor sees him.” Mr. Brownell “saw” 
his as “any boss would see a remarkably 
talented and wonderful man.” 
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Among those present to honor Judge 
Barnes were Mrs. Brownell, Mrs. Arnold, 
Chief Judge of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia and Mrs. 
Bolitha J. Laws, Federal Trade Commission 
Chairman and Mrs. John W. Gwynne, Chief 
Judge of the Municipal Court and Mrs. Leon- 
ard Walsh, Solicitor General Simon Sobeloff, 
and Republican Senator and Mrs. Thomas 
H. Kuchel, of California. 

Also, Gerald D. Morgan, assistant to the 
President; Judge Victor R. Hansen, of the 
superior court of California and recently 
named a candidate to the post being vacated 
by Judge Barnes; Senator Malone, Republi- 
can, of Nevada; Representative Celler, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York; and Deputy Attorney 
General and Mrs. William P. Rogers. Mr. 
Rogers was toastmaster. 

Judge Barnes, who was president of the 
Federal Bar Association in 1954-55, also was 
honored by Earl W. Kintner, first vice pres- 
ident of the association; Mrs. John Green, 
president of the District Women's Bar Asso- 
ciation; Charles Rhyne, president of the 
District chapter of the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion; and Mrs Bart Smyth. 

Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Morgan, and Mrs. Rhyne 
also were present. 


Island of Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, there is 
clear indication that the strife-ridden 


-Situation on the Island of Cyprus has 


become far more than the internal mat- 
ter the British claim it to be. The per- 


.Sistent uprisings by the Greek popula- 


tion on this strategic Mediterranean Is- 
land, and the heavy handed manner 
that the uprisings have been put down by 
the British have become the focusing 
point of a most effective Communist 
propaganda attack on what the Kremlin 
terms “western colonialism.” 

We all know that the Communists 
are always on the lookout for some 
means of driving a wedge between the 
Western allies. Cyprus has become an- 
other Communist wedge that is rapid- 
ly weakening the solidarity between the 
United States and three of its most im- 
pyran allies: Greece, Britain, and Tur- 

ey. 

The announcement that Soviet For- 
eign Minister Demitri Shepilov will con- 
fer with Greek Foreign Minister Evan- 
gelos Averoff should add to our concern. 
The United States has spent billions of 
dollars in Greece to insure that this 
valued ally would not fall prey to Com- 
munist domination. 

However, the Greeks from ancient 
times have been a proud people, and our 
support for their cause in Cyprus means 
more to them than our money. Shepi- 
lov is an expert propagandist and knows 
full well the implications of the Cyprus 
situation. There is no doubt that he will 
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attempt to capitalize on the vacillating 
policy with regard to Cyprus. 

On March 20, I wrote to President 
Eisenhower suggesting that representa- 
tives of the divergent interests in Cyprus 
meet with him in Washington to at- 
tempt to settle this menacing rift be- 
tween vital allies of the United States. 

The letter follows: 

Marca 20, 1956. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Together with 
most other Americans, I have become in- 
creasingly concerned about the critical sit- 
uation involving the island of Cyprus. The 
forcing into exile of Archbishop Makarios 
by the British with the attendant civil dis- 
turbances on Cyprus and in Greece have 


added to the gravity of what was already 


a very difficult problem in a part of the 
world that is vital to the security of the 
United States and the rest of the free world, 

I have noted with great interest that our 
Department of State has urged Great Britain 
and Greece to press for a peaceful solution 
of the Cyprus crisis and to establish a truly 
representative government on this Medi- 
terranean island. 

This is all good; however, I feel that the 
importance of the Cyprus situation calls 
for a more dynamic approach if we are to 
find a solution. 

Therefore, I respectfully suggest that you 
invite representatives of the divergent in- 
terests in the Cyprus problem to Wash- 
ington to confer with you in an effort to 
reach a solution, 

It is my conviction that if such a meet- 
ing were to be held in Washington with 
you acting as mediator and as friend to all 
parties, the likelihood of finding a solution 
for this great problem would be materially 
enhanced. 

I suggest that the most appropriate repre- 
sentatives at such a meeting would be Arch- 
bishop Makarios for the Cypriots and the 
British Governor of Cyprus, who exiled the 
Archbishop, for Great Britain. 

Mr. President, I feel that if you were to 
make such an offer to mediate this strife 
between two of our closest allies it would 
be in keeping with our best traditions and 
would receive the approval of good people 
all over the world. 

As an example of what can be accom- 
plished by mediation of this type, I refer 
you to the accomplishments of President 
‘Theodore Roosevelt who in 1906 was awarded 
the Nobel peace prize for his success in 
settling the Russo-Japanese War which 
ended with the signing of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, N. H., in 1905. 

I respectfully offer these suggestions to 
you because I feel that the hour is late 
and that conditions on Cyprus and in Greece 
call for strong action of this kind. 

Mr. President, I feel that if this sugges- 
tion should be promptly implemented, it 
would demonstrate in a dramatic and prac- 
tical way that the United States of America 
and its friends are really dedicated to and 
devoted to the cause of peace and of justice 
in the world. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas J. Dopp, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, this recommendation as 
we know has not been carried out, and 
it now appears that there is little like- 
lihood that it will be put into effect in 
the future. I do not feel that it is im- 
portant that my recommendation be im- 
plemented, but I do feel strongly that 
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the United States must promptly take 
positive action to amicably settle the dis- 
pute in Cyprus. 

The British interest in Cyprus is to 
preserve its control over this small 
Crown Colony which has an overwhelm- 
ing Greek population. I maintain that 
the United States as the leader in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization has 
a far greater interest. In our position 
of leadership, and having assumed a 
major part of the responsibility of de- 
fending the West from Communist at- 
tack, it is our duty to take positive 
action. 

The United States is reglecting the re- 
sponsibility that goes with leadership if 
it sits idly by while strife in Cyprus de- 
stroys the unity of the NATO coun- 
tries, and supplies the Soviet Union with 
potent propaganda ammunition. 


Dulles Indifferent to Indignities Heaped 
Upon American Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Syr- 
ian Consulate at New York; when asked 
to visa a passport of a United States 
citizen of Jewish faith, will brazenly 
state, “I am very sorry, but we have in- 
structions not to grant visas to members 
of the Hebrew faith.” 

The Lebanese Consulate is more polite, 
but just as firm in its refusal. 

The Iraq Consulate will say that the 
Arab League Constitution forbids a visa 
to any Jew, and Iraq is a member of the 
League. 

Submissively, our passport division of 
the Dulles State Department warns 
that American Jews will be denied the 
right to visit Arabian countries. The 
American Export Lines warns that not 
only American citizens of Jewish faith, 
but anyone with a Jewish name—Jew or 
gentile—will be excluded from their 
cruises that touch Arab ports. 

Airlines warn that American Jewish 
passengers will not be allowed to disem- 
bark at Beirut and other Arab ports of 
entry. 

Even United States Government 
civilians and military personnel must 
suffer indignities and violations of their 
rights as citizens. 

Mr. Dulles accepts with complacency 
the refusal of Saudi Arabia to allow re- 
ligious services by Christians and non- 
Moslems at the Dhahran base. Chap- 
lains cannot display crosses except dur- 
ing services at the base. 

Dulles offers lame excuses when com- 
‘plaints are voiced against such assaults 
upon our citizen rights. 

Dulles, with the undoubted approval 
of the President, on February 24, last, 
testified before a Senate Committee on 
Saudi Arabian aid. He was asked 
whether the terms of our Mutual Se- 
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curity Agreement with Saudi Arabia 
actually disqualified Jewish servicemen 
from being stationed at the Dhahran 
base, replied: 

It may be. 


Thus he accepts without remonstrance 
the right of a foreign state—this time 
Saudi Arabia—to pass upon the religious 
qualifications of our American citizens 
abroad. 

A New York company advertises for 
welders to work in foreign parts. Those 
applying were told that Jewish welders 
would be barred. This proscription vio- 
lated New York State law. The company 
excused its conduct by pointing to prohi- 
bitions contained in its contract with the 
Arabian Government. 

Army contractors engaged in defense 
projects—the cost of which is paid by 
all of us—Jews and gentiles alike—has 
encouraged this ostracism of American 
Jews. Maj. Gen. G. J. Nold, Deputy 
Chief of Engineers, stated that Army 
contractors were warned not to recruit 
workers for Arab military bases in New 
York City because many of the appli- 
cants were likely to be Jews. He sug- 
gests that the Midwest would be a better 
recruiting point. 

Such bland approval of discrimination 
permeates the Departments of Govern- 
ment having jurisdiction, and Mr. Dulles 
does not protest. 

American firms are boycotted by Arab 
Governments where they have had any 
relation with Israeli firms. - 

We ask Mr. Dulles: “What do you in- 
tend to do about these deprivations of 
the rights of our citizens?” 

Is it not time for the great United 
States to assert itself? 

Shall we spinelessly continue to permit 
our rights to be trampled upon? 

Our weakness only begets more fla- 
grant and defiant Arabian truculence. 

Even a Secretary of State must at 
times act with courage—even at the ex- 
pense of the black gold, called oil. 

Russia cannot be offered as an excuse. 
Through past mistakes Russia is already 
in the Middle East—knee-deep. Cut off 
Saudi Arabian aid and diplomatic rela- 
tions would neither help nor hurt Russia. 

But at least our honor as a nation 
would be served. We would not obse- 
quiously accept insults from an oil- 
soaked potentate. 

More astonishing was the attitude of 
President Eisenhower. He was ques- 
tioned at a recent press conference 
whether we were making any effort to 
persuade Saudi Arabia to abandon its 
policy of barring American Jews from 
military service with American Armed 
Forces in that country. He astounded 
his audience by saying he had not heard 
of the matter, but nevertheless he offered 
the excuse that a sovereign state has “the 
right to determine if an American is 
persona non grata and cannot enter.” 
What a humiliating concession to King 
Saud. Our President apparently sanc- 
tions discrimination against our citizenry 
on a religious basis. Shades of past 
Presidents. Washington proclaimed 
that our Government would “give to 
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bigotry no sanction.” Presidents Wil- 
son, Taft, Cleveland, Teddy Roosevelt, 
demonstrated that the principle of re- 
ligious liberty was applicable in our for- 
eign relations as well as in our domestic 
affairs. 

Let us have a policy based not on 
weakness but on strength. 

In a comparable situation President 
Wilson argued that the price—of yield- 
ing—was too great. He said that 
“America is not a mere body of traders; 
it is a body of freedom” and that the 
greatness of America “is moral not ma- 
terial” and that we must “square our 
politics with our principles.” 

Dulles should do no less. 

John W. Foster, grandfather of the 
present Secretary of State, when Ameri- 
can Minister to St. Petersburg, made this 
point unmistakably clear in writing to 
the acting Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs: 

The Secretary of State instructs me to state 
to Your Excellency that in the presence of 
the fact that an American citizen has been 
ordered to leave Russia on no other ground 
than that he is the professor of a particular 
creed or the holder of certain religious views, 
it becomes the duty of the Government of 
the United States, which impartially seeks 
to protect all of its citizens of whatever origin 
or faith * * to protest * * * insofar as 
the regulations for the expulsion of foreign 
Jews from Russia affects American citizens, 
it is an unjust reflection upon American 
Jews as a class and a discrimination which 
cannot be acquiesced in by my Government. 


I suggest Mr. Dulles take a leaf out of 
his grandpa's book, 

It is not difficult to find precedent in 
American history which upheld the prin- 
ciple of opposition against discrimina- 
tion based on race or creed. In 1879, 
when Czarist Russia would not honor 
passports of Americans of Jewish faith, 
the House of Representatives passed a 
resolution, declaring: 

Rights of citizens of the United States 
should not be impaired, at home or abroad, 
because of religious beliefs; and that if the 
existing treaties between the United States 
and Russia be found, as is alleged, to dis- 
criminate in this or in any other particular, 
as to any classes of our citizens, the President 
be requested to take immediate action to 
have the treaty so amended as to remove the 
grievance. 


In 1885, Secretary of State Thomas F. 
Bayard declared that the United States 
was entitled to “ask and expect that no 
race or class distinction shall be made as 
regards American citizens abroad.” And 
in 1911, when Russia continued its dis- 
crimination against American Jews, the 
then Secretary of State, Philander Knox, 
let it be known that the United States 
was abrogating the 1832 treaty between 
the two countries. 

Abandonment of principles wins no 
friends. Self-respect is lost and the re- 
spect of other nations for the United 
States is diminished. No man and no 
nation can afford to be tagged as a pa- 
per moralist.” The refusal of the United 
States Department of State to assert it- 
self in behalf of the rights of American 
citizens puts us in the position of beggars 
and we are only embracing the shabby 
concept that the end justifies the means. 
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SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1956 
“(Legislative day of Monday, June II, 
1956) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God, of all grace and glory, in these 
vernal days, thrilling and throbbing 
with the loveliness of June, we thank 
Thee for every sacrament of beauty of 
which our enraptured senses drink as 
we bend in wonder to the petaled cups 
held up by bushes aflame with Thee. 
May the glory of the earth be but a par- 
able of the things that are excellent 
blooming in our risen lives. As in these 
days of destiny, as we mass our might 
against the insidious assault of ruthless 
forces from without—foes that have not 
Thee in awe—give us to see that to be 
Saved from the plots of savage enemies 
without will be futile unless Thou dost 
Saye us from ourselves. We confess our 
indifference and hardness of heart, our 
vanity of soul and pettiness of mind 
which refuse to put first Thy Kingdom 
and Thy righteousness. May our per- 
sonal devotion to the things that matter 
most be a contribution to the coming of 
Thy new day when in a better order of 
human society, pity and laughter shall 
return to the common ways of man and 
peace—even Thy peace—breathe its 
benediction upon our war-weary world. 
We pray in Thy holy name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, June 11, 1956, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

S. 872. An act for the relief of Sam 
Bergesen; 

S. 910. An act for the relief of Lino Perez 
Martinez; 

S. 1067. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Horvath; and 

S. 1221. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Joseph Kelsch, 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1739) to 
authorize. the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to fix rates of 
compensation of members of certain ex- 
amining and licensing boards and com- 
missions, and for other purposes, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 
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The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 2984) 
for the relief of Col. John A. O'Keefe, 
with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 1840. An act to reaffirm the national 
public policy and the purpose of Congress 
in the laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, commonly designated anti- 
trust” laws, which among other things pro- 
hibit price discriminations; to ald in intel- 
ligent, fair, and effective administration and 
enforcement thereof; and to strengthen the 
Robinson-Patman Anti-Price Discrimination 
Act and the protection which it affords to 
independent business, the Congress hereby 
reaffirms that the purpose of the antitrust 
laws in prohibiting price discriminations is 
to secure equality of opportunity of all per- 
sons to compete in trade or business and to 
preserve competition where it exists, to re- 
store it where it is destroyed, and to permit 
it to spring up in new fields; 

H. R. 4087. An act for the relief of Truck 
and Axle Manufacturing Co.; 

H. R. 4993. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to permit certain improvements to busi- 
ness property situated in the District of 
Columbia; 

H. R. 5041. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Dows Thyberg; 

H. R. 5868. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Gertrude I. Keep; 

H. R. 7400. An act for the relief of Ernest 
C. St. Onge; 

H. R. 7515. An act for the relief of James 
E. Driscoll; 

H. R. 7888. An act to authorize the com- 
missioner of public lands to sell public lands 
located at Weliwell, island of Kauai, to cer- 
tain claimants; 

H. R. 7890. An act to authorize the com- 
missioner of public lands to sell public lands 
located at Kaneohe Bay, Oahu, to certain 
Persons; 

H. R. 8005. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to the Mathew American Horse 
American Legion Post, No. 259, Cannon Ball, 
N. Dak., of certain lands upon the Standing 
Rock Reservation, N. Dak., for use as a site 
for the erection of a memorial monument in 
honor of members of the Armed Forces killed 
in battle; 

H. R. 8149. An act to amend the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (a) of section 756 of title 
11 of the District of Columbia Code, 1951 
edition (par. (a) of sec. 5 of the act of April 
1, 1942, ch. 207, 56 Stat. 193), relating to the 
transfer of actions from the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
to the Municipal Court for the District of 
Columbia; 

H. R. 8452. An act to authorize and direct 
the conveyance of certain tracts of land in 
the State of Mississippi to Rickard C. French, 
Lewis M. French, and Ruth French Hersey; 

H. R. 9952. An act to provide a lump-sum 
readjustment payment for members of the 
reserve components who are involuntarily 
released from active duty; 

H. R. 10010. An act for the relief of Roy 
Click; 

H. R. 10011. An act for the relief of Jess 


Gary; 

H. R. 10199. An act for the relief of A. O. 
Nissen and Don Nissen; 

H. R. 10670. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act so as to extend the coverage of such act 
to employees of the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia employed in Dis- 
trict of Columbia institutions located in 
Maryland and Virginia; 

H. R. 11320, An act to effect the control of 
narcotics, barbiturates, and dangerous drugs 
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in the District of Columbia, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 11487. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended; 

H. R. 11488. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended; 

H. R. 11489. An act to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects in the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

H. J. Res. 615. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 616. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 617. Joint resolution to waive cer- 
tain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 618. Joint resolution to waive the 
provision of section 212 (a) (6) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 620. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 621. Joint resolution to waive cer- 
tain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 626. Joint resolution to waive 
certain subsections of section 212 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act in be- 
half of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olutions, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 


S. 2967. An act to amend the act of June 
22, 1948 (62 Stat. 568), and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 692. An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to provide for the use in 
first- and second-class post offices of a spe- 
cial canceling stamp or postmarking die bear- 
ing the words “Pray for peace”; 

H. R. 1402. An act for the relief of San- 
tiago Gonzales Trigo; 

H. R. 1484. An act for the relief of Gar- 
rett Norman Soulen and Michael Harvey 
Soulen; 

H. R. 1913. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ann Elizabeth Doherty; 

H. R. 2045. An act for the relief of Joe 
Bargas; 

H. R. 3744. An act to amend an act of 
July 1, 1947, to grant military leave of ab- 
sence with pay to substitute employees in 
the postal field service; 

H. R. 4873. An act for the relief o. Lt. 
Comdr. Mortimer T. Clement, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, retired; 

H. R. 5079. An act for the relief of Tom 
Wong (Foo Tai Nam); 

H.R.7702. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Shenekji; 

H. R. 7913. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to effect the 
exchange of properties between the United 
States and the city of Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 

H. R. 8709. An act to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 
177), as amended; 

H. R. 9475. An act to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 

H. R. 9838. An act to authorize transfer of 
Officers of the Nurse Corps of the Regular 
Navy and Naval Reserve to the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps of the Navy, and for other pur- 
poses; 
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H. R. 10721. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 565. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 581. Joint resolution to waive 
certain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 590. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 607. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the disposal of the Government-owned 
tin smelter at Texas City, Tex., and for other 
purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, as indicated: 


H. R. 1840. An act to reaffirm the national 
public policy and the purpose of Congress in 
the laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, commonly designated “anti- 
trust” laws, which among other things pro- 
hibit price discriminations; to aid in intelli- 
gent, fair, and effective administration and 
enforcement thereof; and to strengthen the 
Robinson-Patman Antiprice Discrimination 
Act and the protection which it affords to 
independent business, the Congress hereby 
reaffirms that the purpose of the antitrust 
laws in prohibiting price discrimination is to 
secure equality of opportunity of all persons 
to compete in trade or business and to pre- 
serve competition where it exists, to restore 
it where it is destroyed, and to permit it to 
spring up in new fields; 

H. R. 4037. An act for the relief of Truck 
and Axle Manufacturing Co.; 

H. R. 504 1. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Dows Thyberg; 

H. R. 5868. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Gertrude I. Keep; 

H. R. 7400. An act for the relief of Ernest 
C. St. Onge; 

H. R.7515. An act for the relief of James 
E. Driscoll; 

H. R. 10010. An act for the relief of Roy 
Click; 

H. R. 10011. An act for the relief of Jess 
Gary; 

H. R. 10199. An act for the relief of A. O. 
Nissen and Don Nissen; 

H. J. Res. 615. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 616. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 617. Joint resolution to waive 
certain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 618. Joint resolution to waive the 
provision of section 212 (a) (6) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act in behalf of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 620. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H.J. Res. 621. Joint resolution to waive 
certain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigraiton and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 626. Joint resolution to waive 
certain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4993. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to permit certain improvements to business 
property situated in the District of Columbia; 
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H. R. 8149. An act to amend the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (a) of section 756 of title 
11 of the District of Columbia Code, 1951 edi- 
tion (par. (a) of sec. 5 of the act of April 1, 
1942, ch. 207, 56 Stat. 193), relating to the 
transfer of actions from the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia to 
the Municipal Court for the District of 
Columbia; 

H. R. 10670. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
so as to extend the coverage of such act to 
employees of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia employed in District 
of Columbia institutions located in Maryland 
and Virginia; 

H. R. 11320. An act to effect the control of 
narcotics, barbiturates, and dangerous drugs 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 11487. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended; 

H. R. 11488. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amend- 
ed; and 

H. R. 11489. An act to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 7888. An act to authorize the com- 
missioner of public lands to sell public lands 
located at Weliweli, island of Kauai, to cer- 
tain claimants; 

H. R. 7890. An act to authorize the commis- 
sioner of public lands to sell public lands 
located at Kaneohe Bay, Oahu, to certain 
persons; 

H. R. 8005. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to the Mathew American Horse 
American Legion Post, No. 259, Cannon Ball, 
N. Dak., of certain lands upon the Standing 
Rock Reservation, N. Dak., for use as a site 
for the erection of a memorial monument in 
honor of members of the Armed Forces killed 
in battle; and 

H. R. 8452. An act to authorize and direct 
the conveyance of certain tracts of land in 
the State of Mississippi to Richard C. French, 
Lewis M. French, and Ruth French Hersey; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H. R. 9952. An act to provide a lump-sum 
readjustment payment for members of the 
reserve components who are involuntarily 
released from active duty; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the junior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLDWaTER] 
be granted leave of the Senate begin- 
ning today and through Monday next, 
for the purpose of enabling him to at- 
tend the wedding of his daughter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, leave is so granted. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. LEHMAN was excused from 
attendance on today’s session of the Sen- 
ater after 12:15 p. m. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing committees were authorized to sit 
during the session of the Senate today: 

The Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary; 
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The Constitutional Rights Subcommit- 
be? the Committee on the Judiciary; 
an 

The Subcommittee on the Air Force of 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was authorized to sit 
during the session of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
and take action on the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREE- 
MENT, 1956—REMOVAL OF INJUNC- 
TION OF SECRECY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate, Executive 
I, 84th Congress, 2d session, the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, 1956, in the 
English, French, and Spanish languages, 
which was formulated at the United Na- 
tions Wheat Conference which concluded 
on April 25, 1956, and open for signature 
in Washington until and including May 
18, 1956. Without objection, the in- 
junction of secrecy will be removed from 
the agreement, and the agreement, to- 
gether with the President’s message, will 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the message from the 
President will be printed in the RECORD. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
if the Senate approve thereof, I trans- 
mit herewith a certified copy of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, 1956, in 
the English, French, and Spanish lan- 
guages, which was formulated at the 
United Nations Wheat Conference which 
concluded on April 25, 1956, and open 
for signature in Washington until and 
including May 18, 1956. It was signed 
on behalf of the Government of the 
United States of America and the gov- 
ernments of 39 other countries. 

The purposes and provisions of the 
agreement are set forth in greater de- 
tail in the enclosed report of the Secre- 
tary of State and in the summary en- 
closed therewith. 

Attention is invited particularly to 
the final paragraph of the report of the 
Secretary of State. It is my hope that 
the Senate will find it possible to give 
early consideration to the agreement so 
that, if the agreement be approved, rati- 
fication by the United States can be ef- 
fected and an instrument of acceptance 
deposited by July 16. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 

THE WHITE House, June 12, 1956. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report of the Secre- 
tary of State, with enclosed summary of 
principal provisions. 2. International 
Wheat Agreement, 1956.) 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Edward Page, Jr., and sundry other persons 
for appointment and promotion in the for- 
eign and diplomatic service. 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Robert W. Knox, to be Assistant Director 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, with the 
rank of rear admiral; 

Arthur Kline, of Wyoming, to be a member 
of the Federal Power Commission, vice Claude 
L. Draper; and 

Donald L. Campbell, and sundry other per- 
sons, for permanent appointment in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Frederick O. Mercer, of Illinois, to be 
United States district judge for the 
southern district of Illinois. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Frederick Van Pelt Bryan, of New 
York, to be United States district judge 
for the southern district of New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified immediately of the 
nominations today confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the usual morning hour for the 
presentation of petitions and memorials, 
the introduction of bills, and the trans- 
action of other routine business, subject 
to the usual 2-minute limitation on 
statements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN FEDERAL PROPERTY TO 
GOVERNMENT OF AMERICAN SAMOA 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize and direct the trans- 
fer of certain Federal property to the gov- 
ernment of American Samoa (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON MCMILLAN DELTA PROJECT, PECOS 
River Bastin, N. MEX. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
his report and findings on the McMillan 
Delta Project, Pecos River Basin, New Mexico 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON AWARD OF THE YOUNG AMERICAN 
MEDAL FOR BRAVERY 

A letter from the Attorney General, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that for the cal- 
endar year 1954, the Young American Medal 
for Bravery was awarded to Miss Patricia 
Ann Strickland, of Atlanta, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


RESCISSIONS OF ADJUSTMENTS OF STATUS OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered in cases rela- 
tive to the rescissions of adjustments of 
status granted certain aliens (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ADMISSION or DISPLACED PERSONS— WITH- 
DRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Victor 
Wen-Hwa Chu from a report transmitted to 
the Senate on May 18, 1955, pursuant to sec- 
tion 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, with 
a view to the adjustment of his immigration 
status (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
J. A. ZACHARIASSEN & Co, v. UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Clerk, United States 
Court of Claims, transmitting, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 34, 82d Congress, 1st ses- 
sion, the opinion of that Court in the case 
of J. A. Zachariassen & Co. v. The United 
States (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF STATE COMMITTEES ON 
EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 

A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
mitting & draft of proposed legislation to 
encourage and assist the States in the estab- 
listment of State Committees on Education 
Beyond the High School (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sey- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. Cartson members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 


Senate, or presented and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

The petitions of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Fischer, and Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher C. Rice, 
of Lexington, Ill., favoring the enactment 
of the bill (S. 923) to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Central Region, 
North American Gasoline Tax Conference, 
at its annual meeting, Delavan, Wis., relat- 
ing to the tax on nonhighway use of gaso- 
line; to the Committee on Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by the National Fed- 
eration of Settlements and Neighborhood 
Centers, New York, N. Y., relating to civil 
rights, and so forth; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL FEDER- 
ATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
relating to employment policies and 
practices of the field postal service. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION PROTESTING EMPLOYMENT POLICIES 
AND PRACTICES OF THE FIELD POSTAL SERVICE 
ADOPTED BY THE SPECIAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE 
CLERKS, WASHINGTON, D. C., Mar 14, 1956 


Whereas the present policies of the Post 
Office Department involve the elimination of 
seniority as a major factor in promotions; 
and 

Whereas the installation of the works per- 
formance standards program has resulted in 
the establishment of a vicious speed-up sys- 
tem which places men in competition with 
each other in an effort to reach impossible 
goals; and 

Whereas other working conditions with 
particular reference to hours and tours of 
duty, assignments, compensatory time and 
substitute employment to name only a few 
are steadily deteriorating; and 

Whereas interpretations of Public Law 68, 
84th Congress, by the Post Office Department 
are designed to circumvent and nullify the 
provisions of section 606 (b) of that act by 
authorizing or purporting to authorize the 
employment of substitutes for less than 2 
hours on a voluntary basis is direct viola- 
tion of law; and 

Whereas the interpretation by the Post 
Office Department of section 403 (1) de- 
prives employees of their legal rights to pro- 
motions on specified dates, contrary to the 
stated language of the act; and 

Whereas regional and district officers are 
issuing orders and directives, and post office 
inspectors are frequently instrumental in 
the promulgation of such orders and direc- 
tives with respect to seniority, annual leave, 
filling of vacancies and increases in com- 
plement which are directly contrary to 
what we have been assured is the policy of 
the Post Office Department; and 

Whereas employees who have the misfor- 
tune to be taken ill are discouraged and 
coerced in an attempt to prevent them using 
the sick leave provided by law when their 
physical condition makes it necessary for 
them to remain away from work, and by 
means of investigations covering sick leave 
used in prior years, employees are further 
intimidated from the use of sick leave when 
and where necessary; and 
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Whereas as a result of these developments 
and others too numerous to mention there is 
a steady and noticeable decline in morale 
among employees; and 

Whereas these conditions have all been 
brought about by unilateral actions on the 
part of the Post Office Department without 
previous consultation with employee repre- 
sentatives on either a local or national scale; 
and 

Whereas employees are restrained, under 
part 743.222 of the Postal Manual, from ad- 
vising with each other—by means of bulle- 
tin boards located in locker and swing rooms 
not accessible to the public—concerning 
matters which may be held to be contro- 
versial by a postmaster who is, in many 
cases, directly and solely responsible for 
whatever controversy exists; and 

Whereas by means of recent changes in 
the Postal Manual, part 744.442, a studied 
and calculated attempt has been made to 
silence and “gag” employees of the field 
postal service to prevent them from express- 
ing their dissatisfaction with existing con- 
ditions; and 

Whereas this action is in direct violation 
of section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, 
better known as the Lloyd-LaFollette anti- 
gag law: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks, in special conference as- 
sembled, at Washington, D. C., May 14, 1956, 
does hereby condemn these actions of the 
Post Office Department as oppressive, unwise, 
and illegal and destructive of a sound mod- 
ern personnel-management relationship, and 
calls upon the 84th Congress and each Sen- 
ator and Member of the House of Represent- 
atives thereof to support an immediate con- 
gressional investigation of the aforemen- 
tioned conditions, and to enact legislation 
which will absolutely require the heads of 
each department and agency of our Federal 
Government to cease and desist from prac- 
tices which in the case of an employer under 
the National Labor Relations Act would be 
branded as unfair labor practices, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we endorse the Rhodes- 
Johnston bills H. R. 10237 and S. 3593 for this 
purpose and urge each Member of Congress 
who believes in human dignity and fair play 
to support this legislation and work for its 
enactment at the current session of the 84th 
Congress. 

LEO E. GEORGE, 
President. 

E. C. HALLBECK, 

Legislative Director. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3132. A bill to provide for purchase of 
lands within the Cache National Forest, 
Utah, to promote prevention of floods and 
minimization of soil erosion, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2207). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

5.3180. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to authorize the appoint- 
ment of two United States commissioners 
for Cumberland Gap National Historical 
Park (Rept. No. 2208). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for Mr. EASTLAND), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 2691. A bill for the relief of Cale P. Haun 
and Julia Fay Haun (Rept. No. 2209); 

S. 2804. A bill for the relief of Dr. Shan 
Yah Gin (Rept. No. 2218); 

S. 2839. A bill for the relief of Rosetta 

Ittner (Rept. No. 2219); 
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S. 3232. A bill for the relief of Josef Kranz 
(Rept. No. 2220); 

S. 3292. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
(Schandl) Cote (Rept. No. 2221); 

S. 3380. A bill for the relief of Zygmunt 
Sobota (Rept. No. 2222); 

S. 3522. A bill for the relief of Theresia 
Schneider (Rept. No. 2223); 

S. 3945. A bill for the relief of Walter C. 
Jordan and Elton W. Johnson (Rept. No. 
2210); 

H. R. 1410. A bill for the relief of Giovanna 
Scano (Rept. No. 2224); 

H. R. 2709. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Rene Weil (Rept. No. 2211); 

H. R. 7373. A bill for the relief of Eugene 
G. Aretz (Rept. No. 2213); and 

H. R. 8041. A bill for the relief of Clyde R. 
Stevens (Rept. No. 2214). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for Mr. EASTLAND), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment: 

S. 1798. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Charles 
C. Phillips (Rept. No. 2217). 

H. R. 3373. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Zella 
K. Thissell (Rept. No. 2212); 

H. R. 6888. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 3, 1954 (Rept. No. 2226); and 

H. J. Res. 502. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens (Rept. No. 2225). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for Mr. EASTLAND), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments: 

S. 3150. 7 bill for the relief of Sgt. and 
Mrs. Herbert G. Herman (Rept. No. 2215); 

H. R. 906. A bill for the relief of William 
Martin, of Tok Junction, Alaska (Rept. No. 
2216); and 

H. J. Res. 605. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens (Rept. No. 2227). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 4035. A bill for the establishment of a 
Commission on Foreign Aid Programs; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

(See the remarks of Mr. KNowLanp when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LEHMAN; 

S. 4036. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Theo- 
dore (Nicole Xantho) Rousseau; and 

S. 4037. A bill for the relief of Aron Schat- 
ten (Soten); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 4033. A bill to change the designation 
of the Petrified Forest National Monument, 
in the State of Arizona, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
MALONE, and Mr. Ervin): 

S. 4039. A bill to encourage the discovery, 
development and production of manganese 
bearing-ores and concentrates in the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

S. 4040. A bill for the relief of John Dracos 
(Ioannis Dracos); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 4041. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Pea Ridge National Military 
Park, in the State of Arkansas; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. CAPEHART (for himself and 
Mr. JENNER) : 

S. 4042. A bill for the relief of Jackson 
School Township, Ind.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 4043. A bill for the relief of Agapito 

Jorolan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 4044. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Association 
of Colored Women's Clubs, Inc,, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

S. 4045. A bill creating the city of St. 
Francisville Bridge Commission, defining the 
authority, power, and duties of said com- 
mission; and authorizing the commission 
and its successors and assigns to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Wabash River at or near St. Francisville, 
III., and Knox County, Ind., to purchase and 
operate a ferry at such location, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

S. 4046. A bill to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, as amended, so as to provide 
for allowance of certain claims by successor 
organizations to heirless or unclaimed prop- 
erty; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself, Mr. Mar- 
TIN of Pennsylvania, Mr. COTTON, 
and Mr. KNOWLAND): 

S. 4047. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 26, 1950, relating to the summary sus- 
pension of employment of civilian officers 
and employees of the Government; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 4048. A bill relating to intercorporate 
relations between the General Public Utili- 
ties Corp., a corporation organized and oper- 
ating in the United States, and the Manila 
Electric Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 4049. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain mineral rights to Boss Hogan 
of Curry County, N. Mex.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 4050. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to protect the national security of 
the United States by permitting the sum- 
mary suspension of employment of civilian 
officers and employees of various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 26, 
1950, to clarify the intention of the Congress 
with respect to its application to nonsensitive 
positions; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 4051. A bill to amend section 3 of the act 
entitled “An act to protect the national se- 
curity of the United States by permitting the 
summary suspension of employment of civil- 
ian officers and employees of various de- 
partments and agencies of the Government, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 26, 
1950, to reaffirm the discretion conferred 
thereby upon the President; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCartuHy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 4052. A bill to permit the United States 
to be named a party defendant in certain 
suits to quiet title if the United States is a 
necessary party thereto by reason of its right, 
title, or interest in or to real property ac- 
quired from the Midrile Rio Grande Conserv- 
ancy District of the State of New Mexico; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 4053. A bill to amend part III of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a) to liberalize the 
basis for, and increase the monthly rates of, 
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disability pension awards; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHavez when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 4054. A bill to authorize the further ex- 
tension of certain noncompetitive oil or gas 
leases issued under the Mineral Leasing Act 
of February 25, 1920, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Arthur H. Compton 
as citizen regent of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. J. Res. 181. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special series of postage 
stamps to be known as the National Libera- 
tion Stamp; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


PROPOSED JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AID 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania submit- 
ted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 82), which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the pur- 
pose of this concurrent resolution to insure 
the soundness and maximum effectiveness 
of any foreign-aid program in which the 
United States may hereafter be engaged by 
providing, on the basis of a detailed study 
and evaluation of the policies and opera- 
tions of our foreign-aid programs in the past 
and present, a means for— 

(1) Clarifying the objectives which should 
be attained by any foreign-aid program of 
the United States and the considerations 
which should govern the selection of methods 
and policies for attaining those objectives; 

(2) Determining specific organizational 
standards, procedures, and practices to pro- 
mote improved administration of any such 
program at the operational level; and 

(3) Developing a policy on fereign aid 
which will most effectively secure the imple- 
mentation of such objectives while main- 
taining maximum economy and efficiency in 
all parts of the program at all levels of 
operation. 

Sec.2. (a) To carry out the purpose of 
this concurrent resolution there is hereby 
established a joint congressional committee 
to be known as the Joint Committee on 
Foreign Aid (referred to in this concurrent 
resolution as the committee“), to be com- 
posed of 6 Members of the Senate appointed 
by the President of the Senate (not more 
than 3 of whom shall be appointed from the 
same political party) and 6 Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives (not more than 3 of whom shall be 
appointed from the same political party). 

(b) Vacancies in the membership of the 
committee shall not affect the power of the 
remaining members to execute the functions 
of the committee, and shall be filled in the 
same manner as in the case of the original 
appointment. The committee shall select 
a chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

(e) The committee may appoint and fix 
the compensation of such experts, consult- 
ants, technicians, and clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants as it deems necessary and 
advisable. 

Sxee.3. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
committee to conduct a thorough fact-find- 
ing study and investigation of the operation 
of the foreign-aid programs of the United 
States in the past and present, in order to 
provide a body of information on the basis 
of which an intelligent evaluation of such 
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programs can be made, giving particular 
attention to the accomplishments and fail- 
ures of such programs, the actual cost of 
such programs, the specific purposes for 
which such costs were incurred, and the re- 
lation of such costs to the benefits resulting 
to (and other effects upon) both the United 
States and the countries receiving aid under 
such programs. Such study and investiga- 
tion shall cover all matters involved in the 
furnishing of foreign aid (including the 
furnishing of military assistance, defense 
support, direct forces support, economic aid, 
technical cooperation, and other forms of 
assistance to foreign countries), and shall 
specifically include— 

(1) field checks upon planning and pro- 
graming and the procurement, delivery, and 
end use of economic aid commodities, with 
the cases selected for study being sufficiently 
numerous and widely spread over different 
program sectors in various countries to pro- 
vide information from which fair and useful 
conclusions can be drawn regarding both 
policy and operations; 

(2) a detailed inquiry into the use of mili- 
tary assistance funds, including planning, 
programing, obligational procedures, procure- 
ment methods both in the United States and 
overseas, accounting systems, and the use of 
military funds to achieve economic purposes; 

(a) a thorough investigation, both in the 
United States and overseas of the relation- 
ships between the Department of State, the 
Department of Defense, and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration at policy 
and operational levels; 

(4) a study of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration staffing pattern, includ- 
ing all factors involved in the recruitment 
and assignment of personnel; 

(5) an investigation as to the theoretical 
and actual responsibilities and procedures 
for formulation of foreign aid policy and the 
implementation and enforcement thereof at 
operational levels, both in the agencies above 
named and in the other Federal agencies par- 
ticipating in foreign-aid programs; also an 
investigation with respect to overlapping and 
duplication of functions, the efficiency, ef- 
fectiveness, and economy with which pro- 
grams are participated in, and the appropri- 
ateness of the distribution of such activities 
among the respective agencies. 

(6) an investigation respecting overlap- 
ping and duplication as between foreign aid 
administered by Federal agencies and foreign- 
aid programs in which the United States par- 
ticipates, conducted by international agencies 
(both affiliated with and independent of the 
United Nations) and respecting the theoreti- 
cal and actual responsibility for procedures 
and policies followed by such international 
agencies, their practical operation, and the 
advantages and disadvantages inuring to the 
United States through participation therein; 

(7) an investigation as to policies followed 
in determining whether foreign aid shall be 
made a country by way of loan or grant, steps 
taken for insuring the repayment of loans, 
and the policies and safeguards with respect 
to the custody, management, and disposition 
of counterpart funds; 3 

(8) an investigation of the policies and 
procedures in granting or denying aid to 
countries with respect to large and small in- 
dustrial projects, with respect to increasing 
food supplies, and with respect to the provi- 
sion of technical assistance; 

(9) an investigation of the extent, if any, 
to which foreign aid is extended for projects 
or undertakings where private investment 
capital is available, and the extent to which 
aid is made contingent upon bona fide effort 
of the recipient country being made to im- 
prove inducements for investment by its do- 
mestic capital and foreign capital; 

(10) an analysis of the manner in which 
appropriation requests are originated, justi- 
fied, and approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and submitted to the Congress in the 
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form of illustrative country programs; and 

(11) an examination of the methods em- 
ployed to convert appropriations into coun- 
try allocations and ultimately into approved 
programs and projects. 

(b) The committee shall, on the basis of 
the information developed by its staff under 
subsection (a), evaluate the foreign aid pro- 
grams of the United States and determine 
what changes therein are necessary in its 
opinion to accomplish the purpose of this 
concurrent resolution. 

(c) The committee shall report to the Sen- 
ate (or to the Secretary of the Senate if the 
Senate is not in session) and to the House 
of Representatives (or to the Clerk of the 
House if the House is not in session) as soon 
as practicable during the present Congress 
the results of its investigation and study, 
together with such recommendations as it 
deems advisable. Upon submission of such 
report the committee shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 4. In carrying out its duties under 
this concurrent resolution, the committee, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee or 
member thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings and sit and act at such times and 
places within or outside the continental 
United States, administer such oaths, and 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents as the committee or such sub- 
committee or member may deem advisable. 
Subpenas may be issued under the signature 
of the chairman of the committee, of such 
subcommittee, or any duly designated mem- 
ber, against any individual subject to the 
laws of the United States, and may be served 
by any person designated by such chairman 
or member. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the committee 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were sub- 
mitted and referred, as indicated: 


By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. CHAVEZ, and Mr. 
KERR) : 

S. Res. 281. Resolution relative to the con- 
servation and development of land and water 
resources; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and Public Works, jointly. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Murray when he 
submitted the above resolution, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. Res. 282. Resolution to amend Rule 
XXXVII with respect to procedure on 
treaties which operate to modify or super- 
sede acts of Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bricker when he 
submitted the above resolution, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 


COMMISSION ON FOREIGN AID 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill for the establishment of a Commis- 
sion on Foreign Aid Programs. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 4035) for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Foreign Aid 
Programs, introduced by Mr. KNOWLAND, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
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lations, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Foreign Aid Evaluation Act of 
1956.“ { 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Src. 2. It is the purpose of this act to 
insure the soundness and maximum effec- 
tiveness of any foreign aid program in which 
the United States may hereafter be engaged 
by providing, on the basis of a detailed 
study and evaluation of the policies and 
operation of our present and past foreign 
aid programs, a means for— 

(1) clarifying the objectives of any for- 
eign aid program of the United States, and 
the considerations which should govern the 
selection of methods and policies to attain 
those objectives; 

(2) determining specific organizational 
standards, procedures, and practices to pro- 
mote improved administration of any such 
program at the operational level; and 

(3) developing a policy on foreign aid 
which will most effectively secure the im- 
plementation of such objectives while main- 
taining maximum economy and efficiency 
in all parts of the program at all levels of 
operation. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION ON FOREIGN 
AID PROGRAMS 


Sec. 3. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
the purpose set forth in section 2 of this act, 
there is hereby established a commission to 
be known as the Commission on Foreign 
Aid Programs (referred to hereinafter as the 
“Commission”). 

(b) Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of sec- 
tion 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, or section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99). 


MEMEERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) Number and appointment: 
The Commission shall be composed of 12 
members as follows: 

(1) Four appointed by the President of 
the United States, 2 from the executive 
branch of the Government and 2 from pri- 
vate life; 

(2) Four appointed by the President of 
the Senate, 2 trom the Senate and 2 from 
private life; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, 2 from the House 
of Representatives and 2 from private life. 

(b) Vacancies: Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 5. The Chairman of the Commission 
shall be designated by the President. The 
Commission shall elect a Vice Chairman from 
among its members. 


QUORUM 


Sec. 6. Seven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum, 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Src. 7. (a) Members of Congress: Mem- 
bers of Congress who are members of the 
Commission shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services as Members of Congress; but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the Commission. 

(b) Members from the executive branch: 
The members of the Commission who are in 
the executive branch of the Government 
shall serve without compensation in addition 
to that received for their services in the 
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executive branch, but they shall be reim- 
bursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(c) Members from private life: The mem- 
bers from private life shall each receive $50 
per diem when engaged in the actual per- 
formance of duties vested in the Commis- 
sion, plus reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of such 
duties. 

STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 8. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, with- 
out regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

(b) The Commission may procure, without 
regard to the civil-service laws and the clas- 
sification laws, temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
for the departments by section 15 of the act 
of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 5 U. S. C. 
55a), but at rates not to exceed $50 per diem 
for individuals. 


EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 9. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 10. (a) Investigation: The Commis- 
sion shall conduct a comprehensive study 
and investigation of the operation of the 
present and past foreign aid programs of 
the United States, in order to provide com- 
plete information on the basis of which such 
programs can be evaluated, giving particular 
attention to the accomplishments and 
failures of such programs, the actual cost of 
such programs, the specific purposes for 
which such costs were incurred, and the rela- 
tion of such costs to the effects of such ex- 
penditures upon the United States and upon 
the countries receiving aid under such pro- 
grams. Such study and investigation shall 
cover all matters involved in the furnishing 
of foreign aid (including the furnishing of 
military assistance, defense support, direct 
forces support, economic aid, technical co- 
operation, and other forms of assistance to 
foreign countries), and shall specifically in- 
clude— 

(1) field checks upon planning and pro- 
graming, and the procurement, delivery, and 
end use of economic aid commodities, 
through the making of case studies, the cases 
selected for study being sufficiently numer- 
ous and widely spread over different pro- 
gram sectors in various countries to provide 
information from which fair and useful con- 
clusions can be drawn regarding both policy 
and operations; 

(2) a detailed inquiry into the use of mili- 
tary assistance funds, including planning, 
programing, obligational procedures, pro- 
curement methods both in the United States 
and overseas, accounting systems, and the 
use of military funds to achieve economic 
purposes; 

(3) a thorough investigation, both in the 
United States and overseas, of the actual 
relationships existing between the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of Defense, 
and the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration at policy and operational levels; 

(4) a study of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration staffing pattern, includ- 
ing all factors involved in the recruitment 
and assignment of personnel; 

(5) an analysis of the manner in which 
appropriation requests are originated, justi- 
fied, and approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and submitted to the Congress in 
the form of illustrative country programs; 
and 

(6) an examination of the methods em- 
ployed to convert appropriations into coun- 
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try allocations and ultimately into approved 
programs and projects. 

(b) Evaluation: On the basis of the infor- 
mation so obtained, the Commission shall 
evaluate the foreign-aid programs of the 
United States and determine what changes 
therein are necessary in its opinion to im- 
prove their effectiveness and efficiency. 

(c) Reports: The Commission shall submit 
to the President and to the Congress (1) 
interim reports at such time or times as the 
Commission deems necessary, (2) a compre- 
hensive report of its activities and the re- 
sults of its studies on or before 5 
and (3) its final report not later than 
PERS AES ed „at which date the Commission 
shall cease to exist. The final report of the 
Commission may propose such legislative 
enactments and administrative actions as in 
its judgment are necessary to carry out its 
recommendations. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 11. (a) Hearings and sessions: The 
Commission or, on the authorization of the 
Commission, any subcommittee or member 
thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this act, hold such hearings 
and sit and act at such times and places, 
administer such oaths, and require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, and documents as the 
Commission or such subcommittee or mem- 
ber may deem advisable. Subpenas may be 
issued under the signature of the Chairman 
of the Commission, of such subcommittee, or 
any duly designated member, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
Chairman or member. The provisions of sec- 
tions 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes (2 U. S. C. 192-194), shall apply 
in the case of any failure of any witness to 
comply with any subpena or to testify when 
summoned under authority of this section. 

(b) Obtaining official data: The Commis- 
sion is authorized to secure directly from 
any executive department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent estab- 
lishment, or instrumentality information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this act; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to furnish such in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics directly to the Commission, upon re- 
quest made by the Chairman or Vice Chair- 
man, 


. SUMMARY SUSPENSION OF EM- 


PLOYMENT OF CIVILIAN OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES 


Mr: McCARTHY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend section 3 of the act entitled 
“An act to protect the national security 
of the United States by permitting the 
summary suspension of employment of 
civilian officers and employees of various 
departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 26, 1950, to reaffirm the 
discretion conferred thereby upon the 
President. 

In connection with the bill, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a release of the na- 
tional public relations division, the 
American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
lating to a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania against 
Steve Nelson may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
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referred; and, without objection, the re- 
lease will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4052) to amend section 3 
of the act entitled “An act to protect 
the national security of the United States 
by permitting the summary suspension 
of employment of civilian officers and 
employees of various departments and 
agencies of the Government, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 26, 
1950, to reaffirm the discretion conferred 
thereby upon the President, introduced 
by Mr. McCartuy, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The release, presented by Mr. Mc- 
Carrny, is as follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—The American Legion 
has gone on record urging the United States 
Congress “to preserve the powers” of the 
States and Territories to make and enforce 
antisubversive laws in their respective areas. 

The action, taken by the national execu- 
tive committee here May 2-4, was a conse- 
quence of the recent Nelson decision of the 
United States Supreme Court which is be- 
lieved to jeopardize the validity of counter- 
subversion measures on the statute books of 
42 States and the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

The resolution, submitted by the National 
Americanism Commission and unanimously 
approved by the NEC, points out: 

“This great number of State laws relating 
to sedition and subversive activities is evi- 
dence of the grave concern of the States 
and of the need for such State legislation 
for the preservation of law and order with- 
in their respective borders.” 

On April 2, 1956, the Supreme Court 
handed down a decision in the case of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. Steve Nel- 
son, holding that the Smith Act of 1940, as 
amended, superseded the Pennsylvania Se- 
dition Act and preempted the field of legis- 
lation involving advocacy of the overthrow 
of the Government by force and violence. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by majority opinion of 6 to 3, ren- 
dered a decision on April 2, 1956, in the case 

-of Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. Steve 
- Nelson, holding that the Smith Act of 1940, 
as amended in 1948, superseded the Penn- 
sylvania Sedition Act and preempted the 
field of legislation prohibiting the knowing 
advocacy of the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and any political 
subdivision thereof by force and violence; 
and 

“Whereas, 42 States, together with the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, now have 

laws penalizing the advocacy of violent 

overthrow of the Federal, State, or Terri- 
torial Governments, and the validity of these 
laws is now questionable because of the 
broad rule laid down by the aforesaid Nelson 
decision; and 

“Whereas this great number of State laws 
relating to sedition and subversive activi- 
ties is evidence of the grave concern of the 
States of the need for such State legisla- 
tion for the preservation of law and order 
within their respective borders: Now, there- 
fore, be it - 

“Resolved by the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion, meeting in 

- Indianapolis, Ind., May 2, 3, 4, 1956, That the 

Naticnal Legislative Commission be and it 
is hereby directed to prepare appropriate 
legislation and obtain the passage thereof 
by the United States Congress, to preserve 
the powers of the several States and Terri- 
tories and the sovereignty of the States of 
the United States to enact and enforce legis- 
lation penalizing sedition and subversive 
activities within the boundaries of such 
Territories and sovereign States.” 
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AMENDMENT OF VETERANS REGU- 
LATION NO. 1 (A), RELATING TO 
DISABILITY PENSION AWARDS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
liberalize and increase the disability 
awards for veterans of World War I. 
This bill is identical with H. R. 7886, as 
amended, which was reported favorably 
from the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Previously, I introduced Senate bill 
3436, which pertains to the same subject, 
and which was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Finance. I hope this bill 
will supersede Senate bill 3436, and that 
the Committee on Finance will table 
Senate 3436 and consider this measure. 

Because of the interest in this meas- 
ure, which is endorsed by the American 
Legion, I am asking that the bill lie on 
the desk until Friday in order that Sen- 
ators who may wish to join me in spon- 
soring the bill may have the opportunity 
to add their names, 

I am sure the Senate is aware that the 
veterans of World War I are now over 
60 years of age average, and that if the 
Congress ever intends to adopt any pro- 
gram in their hour of need, now is the 
time to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

The bill (S. 4053) to amend part III of 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) to liberal- 
ize the basis for, and increase the 
monthly rates of, disability pension 
awards, introduced by Mr. CHAVEZ, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF LAND AND WATER RESOURCES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
about to submit a resolution, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak on 
it in excess of the 2 minutes allowed 
under the order which has been entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Montana 
may proceed. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference, a Senate 
resolution dealing with vital matters con- 
cerning the relationship of the executive 
departments with the Senate of the 
United States. 

Joining me in the sponsorship of the 
resolution are three distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Senate: the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works [Mr. 
CHavez]; the chairman of the Subcom- 
mitte on Irrigation and Reclamation of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs [Mr. ANDERSON]; and the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Flood Con- 
trol of the Committee on Public Works 
(Mr. KERR]. 

The subject matter of the resolution 
relates to fundamental subjects which 
are the responsibility of two committees. 
I, therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
it be referred for consideration to the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, of which I have the honor 
to be chairman, and to the Committee on 
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Public Works, the chairman of which is 
agreeable to this procedure, 

I shall request the cooperation of the 
chairman of the Public Works Commit- 
tee in holding joint hearings on the reso- 
lution at the earliest convenient date, 
possibly within the next 10 days. In the 
meantime, the comments of the execu- 
tive agencies concerned and the Bureau 
of the Budget will be requested, and 
spokesmen for these agencies will be in- 
vited to testify. It is our hope to con- 
clude the hearings speedily, so that ap- 
propriate consideration may be given the 
resolution promptly. 

The resolution is comparatively brief. 
The preamble recites cogent reasons for 
its submission and consideration by the 
Senate. 

Briefly, these reasons are based in part 
on the promulgation by the Bureau of the 
Budget, late in 1952, of Budget Circular 
No. A-47, prescribing standards, proce- 
dures, and policies for the evaluation of 
proposed Federal projects for land and 
water resources development. It also 
calls attention to revision of Circular 
No. A-47, which would impose further 
restrictions on Federal participation in 
land and water resources development. 

The resolution would declare the sense 
of the Senate to be that water-resource 
development continues to be a respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. It 
warns against nullification of this long- 
established policy by executive agencies, 
and asserts that such action constitutes 
a usurpation of the legislative function. 
Comprehensive planning of land and 
water resources is stated to be vital. 

Of particular concern to all Members 
of the Congress is the “layering” process 
in the executive agencies. The number 
of agencies dealing with water resources 
should be reduced, rather than increased, 
as proposed by the President’s Commit- 
tee, so that the administrative procedure 
of 3 could be simplified and short- 
ened. 

Section 4 calls for the submission to 
the Congress of project reports that con- 
form to criteria presented by congres- 
sional committees having jurisdiction 
over the subject matter. It seeks to as- 
sure to the Congress a full disclosure of 
all essential facts, estimates, and views 
without limiting reports to preconceived 
views of executive agencies. 

Section 5 declares that any departures 
from established policies, procedures, 
and- standards by executive agencies 
shall be effected only after “full exam- 
ination and consideration of the Con- 
gress.” 

In brief, we propose that the Senate 
shall go on record against government 
by fiat of the executive agencies, rather 
than by orderly congressional pro- 
cedures. 

The preamble also deals with the re- 
port of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Water Resources Policy, and 
mentions that the President asks that 
the Congress give prompt attention to 
its proposals. Pointed reference is also 
made to the failure of the executive 
branch of the Government to implement 
recommendations of the Water Policy 
Advisory group. This omission has 
come about, notwithstanding the Pres- 
ident's statement that legislative pro- 
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posals would “be submitted to imple- 
ment the recommendations.” 

I ask unanimous consent that, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, the text of the 
resolution be printed in full, together 
with a statement which I have prepared, 
explaining in detail the reasons and the 
objectives of the proposal. 

Attached to the statement is a copy 
of my memorandum dated April 4 to the 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. This 
memorandum outlines a problem which 
has confronted our committee—as I am 
sure it has others—in connection with 
the attitude of some of the executive 
departments, at least on occasions, with 
respect to reports on bills for which of- 
ficial requests have been made. The im- 
mediate occasion for the memorandum 
was the cogent comments of two distin- 
guished members of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs [Mr. 
Barrett, of Wyoming, and Mr. GoLD- 
WATER, of Arizonal. Their remarks are 
attached to the letter for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the joint reference of 
the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

The resolution (S. Res. 281), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Murray (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. CHAVEZ, and Mr. KERR), 
was received, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and the Committee on Public Works, 
jointly, as follows: 

Whereas the Bureau of the Budget, on 
December 31; 1952, issued Circular No. A-47, 
prescribing standards, procedures, and poli- 
cles for the evaluation of proposed Federal 
projects for land and water resources con- 
servation and development; and 

Whereas the Bureau of the Budget, on 
November 29, 1954, proposed a revision of 
Circular No. A-47, the application of which 
would impose further restriction by the ex- 
ecutive agencies on Federal participation in 
the conservation and development of land 
and water resources, and on which hearings 
were held by the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs March 15 and 
March 30, 1955; and 

Whereas, on January 17, 1956, the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitted to the 
Congress the Report (H. Doc. No. 315, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess.) of the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Water Resources Policy, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, designated by the President 
May 26, 1954, with a recommendation that 
“the Congress give prompt attention to its 
proposals”; and 

Whereas it is stated, at page 84 of the 
Economic Report of the President, trans- 
mitted to the Congress January 24, 1956, 
that “in due course, legislative proposals will 
be submitted to implement the recommen- 
dations” of the Presidential Advisory Com- 
mittee on Water Resources Policy, but no 
such proposals have yet been submitted to 
the Congress and instead it is indicated that 
the recommendations may be implemented 
by direct action of the executive agencies: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the stabilization of the national 
economy and the effectuation of the wisest, 
most orderly, and most economic utilization 
of the land and water resources of the Na- 
tion for the widest possible public benefit 
require that the Federal Government con- 
tinue to exercise all of its constitutional 
powers not only to encourage but to partici- 
pate in the conservation and development of 
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such resources for all purposes, and that the 
continued nullification by the executive 
agencies of this fundamental and long-es- 
tablished national policy would constitute a 
usurpation of the legislative power. 

Src. 2. That land and water resources de- 
velopment should be planned on compre- 
hensive bases and with a view to such an 
ultimately integrated operation of compo- 
nent segments as will insure the realization 
of an optimum degree of physical and eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

Sec. 3. That the number of Federal agen- 
cies, offices, and organizations having to do 
with the planning and review of projects for 
the conservation and development of land 
and water resources should be reduced, 
rather than increased, and that technical 
and administrative routing and review pro- 
cedures should be simplified and shortened 
in order to facilitate and to accelerate the 
submittal of reports to the Congress in sup- 
port of requests for the authorization of 
projects. 

Sec.4. That reports to the Congress in 
support of requests for the authorization of 
projects for the conservation and develop- 
ment of land and water resources should 
include evaluations made in accordance with 
criteria prescribed by the congressional com- 
mittees having jurisdiction of the subject 
matter, and that they should fully disclose 
the details and results of all studies and 
analyses of all potential utilizations, costs, 
allocations, payout, and benefits, both di- 
rect and indirect, made by all interested op- 
erating agencies. 

Sec. 5. That the preservation of the con- 
stitutional principle of separation of powers 
requires that any departure by the executive 
agencies from the observance and employ- 
ment of the traditional policies, standards, 
procedures, and techniques reflected in and 
growing out of the settled administration of 
the large body of organic law governing the 
conservation and development of the land 
and water resources of the Nation be effected 
only after full examination and considera- 
tion by the Congress. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the printing in the 
Recorp of the matters referred to? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF SENATE 
RESOLUTION 281 


The purpose of this Senate resolution is to 
correct a situation in which the executive 
agencies of the Government are progressively 
arrogating to themselves land and water re- 
sources development policymaking functions 
which properly reside with the Congress. 

It is elementary that the National Gov- 
ernment has a set of constitutional powers 
which provide the legal foundation for broad 
activity in this fleld. These derive from the 
commerce clause, the property clause, the 
treatymaking provisions, the war powers 
clauses, and the power to provide for the 
general welfare. 

For more than a half century the Congress 
has repeatedly exercised these constitutional 
powers through the enactment of legislation 
authorizing the construction of works and 
directing the conduct of activities in myriad 
fields of land and water resources conserva- 
tion and development. These fields include 
the following: 

1. River regulation. 

2. Rivers and harbor and inland water- 
ways. 

3. Improvement of navigation. 

4. Control of floods. 

5. Conservation, storage, and replenish- 
ment of surface and underground water sup- 
plies, anc their release and delivery for 
domestic, agricultural, municipal, and in- 
dustrial purposes. 
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6. Generation, transmission, and market- 
ing of hydroelectric power and energy. 

7. Watershed management. 

8. Soil conservation. 

9. Salinity repulsion. 

10. Stream pollution abatement. 

11. Beach erosion control. 

12. Conservation and development of fish 
and wildlife resources. 

13. Protection of life and health. 

14. Enjoyment of recreational benefits. 

The Congress has regularly appropriated 
moneys for loans, grants, and direct ex- 
penditures for the foregoing purposes. 

These many years have built up a large 
body of organic law, with an attendant 
growth of traditional standards, procedures, 
and techniques, all reflecting a fundamental 
and well-established national policy of Fed- 
eral participation in the full utilization of 
all of our land and water resources. 

More recently, however, a dangerous trend 
of encroachment by the executive agencies 
on the constitutional powers of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government has become 
apparent. 

On December 31, 1952, the Bureau of the 
Budget issued Circular No. A-47, on the sub- 
ject of “Reports and budget estimates re- 
lating to Federal programs and projects for 
conservation, development, or use of water 
and related land resources.” It is generally 
recognized that many land and water re- 
sources projects which already are in varying 
stages of authorization, construction, and 
operation could not have been justified as 
economically feasible by the rigid, execu- 
tively imposed standards of Circular No. 
A-47. 

It is empirically demonstrable, neverthe- 
less, that the potential contributions of 
these projects to the national wealth exceeds 
the initial Federal investment by many 
times. 

On November 29, 1954, the Bureau of the 
Budget proposed a revision of Circular No. 
A-47. This revision, if adopted, would es- 
tablish even more inflexible standards for 
Federal participation in the conservation and 
development of land and water resources, 

Circular No. A-47 and the proposed revi- 
sion were the subjects of hearings conducted 
by the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs March 15 and 30, 1955. It 
was then indicated by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget that formal issuance 
of a revision of the circular would await the 
recommendations of the Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee on Water Resources Policy, 
consisting of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture. This Committee had been 
designated by the President May 26, 1954, 
with an instruction to submit its recom- 
mendations “* * * not later than Decem- 
ber 1, 1954.” 

The Committee’s Report was not submitted 
however, until December 22, 1955, and it was 
transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent January 17, 1956, with his recommen- 
dation that. “* * * the Congress give 
prompt attention to its proposals.” Shortly 
thereafter, on January 24, 1956, the Presi- 
dent transmitted to the Congress his Eco- 
nomic Report, in which it was stated that 
“in due course, legislative proposals will be 
submitted to implement the recommenda- 
tions” of the Presidential Advisory Com- 
mittee on Water Resources Policy. No such 
proposals have yet been submitted to the 
Congress, nor, on the other hand, has the 
proposed revision of Budget Circular No. A-47 
been formally adopted. 

However, there are indications that the 
executive agencies may undertake to put 
the recommendations of the Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy into actual operation by administra- 
tive fiat. The practical application of a 
number of them would have a most serious 
and damaging impact on the continued con- 
servation and development of the land and 
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water resources of the Nation, by reason of 
the resultant curtailment of Federal par- 
ticipation in such activity. 

Exemplary of the expressed executive atti- 
tude is a statement of the Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee on Water Resources Policy 
in the submittal of its Report to the Presi- 
dent. It is there stated that the recommen- 
dations are believed to “* * * avoid the 
undue intrusion of the Federal Government 
into this field.” The Committee further has 
recommended that individual units within 
regional or river basin plans be set up as 
component segments or projects, stating 
that “to so separate general plans into their 
component projects offers much wider op- 
portunity for participation of non-Federal 
agencies, and thus not only reduces Federal 
responsibility but leaves the door open for 
local initiative.” 

The Committee has recommended an ex- 

and highly layered scheme of 
organization for the planning and review of 
land and water resources projects. This 
would include (1) a number of regional or 
river basin water resources committees, com- 
posed of Federal and State representatives, 
which would “* * * coordinate resources 
planning and development activities” and 
recommend annual work schedules “* * + 
to be reflected in the budget requests of 
each cooperating agency,” (2) a permanent 
Interagency Committee on Water Resources, 
composed of high-level officials of six Federal 
agencies, to * * have authority by unan- 
imous action to determine finally inter- 
agency relationships,” (3) an office of Coor- 
dinator of Water Resources, in the Executive 
Office of the President, which would “* * + 
cooperate with the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Council of Economic Advisers in the 
evaluation of departmental requests for ap- 
propriations, and assist in the reconciliation 
of water resources policy with other Federal 
policies," and (4) a Board of Review for 
Water Resources Projects, also in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, composed of 
three persons * * who have had no part 
in the original planning of the projects 
they would be asked to review and who would 
-not be involved in the subsequent construc- 
tion of such projects.” 

The functions of all of the foregoing would 
be in addition to and separate from the func- 
tions of the several operating agencies and 
the budgetary, fiscal policy review, and legis- 
lative clearance functions of the Bureau of 
the Budget. It is manifest that *he repeti- 
tive review which these processes would en- 
tail could succeed in bringing Federal par- 
ticipation in land and water resources con- 
servation and development to a complete 
standstill. 

The Presidential Advisory Committee on 
‘Water Resources Policy has failed to accord 
adequate recognition to the development of 
hydroelectric power potential as a national 
water resources problem. This is particu- 
larly true with respect to the essential finan- 
cial significance of such development in the 
economic justification of multiple-purpose 
projects for the irrigation and reclamation of 
arid and semiarid lands in the 17 Western 
States. 

The Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Water Resources Policy has recommended 
that “no loans or guaranties should be made 
to cover costs of developing projects or por- 
tions thereof for power or municipal and in- 
dustrial water, since, if these are economi- 
cally sound, they may be readily financed 
otherwise.” 

With respect to the evaluation of projects 
for the conservation and development of 
land and water resources, the Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy has recommended (1) that the 
separable cost-remaining benefits method of 
costs allocation be employed to the exclusion 
of other methods, (2) that benefit-cost ratios 
be calculated on the basis of primary bene- 
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fits only, (3) that the evaluation period for 
estimating benefits and costs in no circum- 
stances be greater than 50 years, and (4) that 
all Federal agencies conform to uniform 
standards of evaluation. 

It is imperative that the Congress reaffirm 
‘and implement its constitutional respon- 
sibility for establishing national policies and 
-prescribing standards in the field of land and 
water resources conservation and develop- 
ment. Legislative acquiescence in a con- 
trary course of executive action would con- 
stitute an abdication of that responsibility. 
This resolution will make clear the sense of 
the Senate. 


Aprit 4, 1956. 

You will be interested in the attached ex- 
cerpts from a colloquy between Senators 
GOLDWATER and BARRETT at a committee 
hearing on Monday, March 19, on S. 863 
(and Senator Barretr’s amendments there- 
to), a bill to govern the control, appropria- 
tion, use, and distribution of water. 

In reviewing the transcript of the hear- 
ing, I was impressed with Senator GOLD- 
WATER’s views on two points, which I regard 
as of moment to bring to the direct atten- 
tion of the members of the committee in- 
dividually. When you have reviewed the 
comments of our two colleagues, particularly 
with respect to the trend that has been 
accentuated in the present administration 
with respect to the reports on pending legis- 
lation, I shall be glad to have your views 
as to appropriate action looking to correc- 
tion of the situation emphasized by the 
two Senators. 


Senator GoLpwater’s comments, while par- 
ticularly pointed to the reports on S. 863, 
are directed generally toward the trend in 
the executive departments. I am sure we 
all feel that this trend is not particularly 
new but that it is now being accentuated, 
as the Senator emphasizes. I quote the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from the statement of 
the junior Senator from Arizona, which I 
feel are especially pertinent: 

“I do not know why we in the legisiative 
branch have to wait patiently and bend over 
backward and salaam toward the upper end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue waiting for these 
reports. 

“T have read the Constitution a thousand 
times and I cannot find anything which says 
that when we are writing our legislation we 
have to wait for somebody up there to say 
‘Yes’ or No.“ 

“Personally, I do not like the idea of 
such report having such a bearing on legis- 
lation. I think it is a complete infringement 
on the intent of the Constitution to have 
the Executive, through its various agencies, 
influencing legislation down here.” 

Other phases of Senator GotpwarTer’s state- 
ment relate to the merits of S. 863 and the 
proposed amendments, as well as to the ever 
greater need for the Western States to take 
action against the accelerated trend toward 
complete Federal control, especially with re- 
spect to water laws. The legislation before 
us well may be a step toward solving the 
water rights phase of the problem. 

My purpose in bringing the observations of 
Senators GOLDWATER and BARRETT to the at- 
tention of each individual member of the 
committee is with a view to determining 
whether the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs should consider the adoption of 
a rule which would seek to remedy the situa- 
tion that is stated so succinctly. I have 
noted. over the years, the growing tendency 
in the executive departments to attempt to 
dictate to the . They hold over our 
heads the threats of veto by the President, 
although I doubt if any President is often 
consulted directly prior to the making of 
such threats except with respect to major 
pieces of legislation which carry out his an- 
nounced program. 
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When you have considered this memoran- 
dum, together with the attached copy of 
Senator GOLDWATER'S observations and those 
of Senator Barrett on this subject, I will ap- 


‘preciate your comments by April 20, on the 


following suggestion: 

That the committee consider the adoption 
of a rule that would, among other things, 
seek expressions from the executive agencies 
only along these lines: 

(a) Objective or factual reports to be sub- 
mitted promptly as a matter of information; 

(b) Specific authority or precedents are to 
be cited by the agencies in support of what- 
ever conclusions they wish to state; 

(c) Recommendations shall be couched in 
language that recognizes the legislative re- 
sponsibility as separate from that of the 
executive; and 

(d) Unless reports are furnished promptly, 
the committee will assume there is no ob- 
jection on the part of the executive agen- 
cies, including the Bureau of the Budget; 

(e) That when expressions such as “in ac- 
cord" or not in accord” with the President's 
program are used, there shall be specific 
references to the President's views rather 
than generalizations. 

On receipt of your comments, I will call a 
special meeting of the committee to consider 
the subject. The date will probably be a day 
convenient to the majority of the commit- 
tee, 

JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman. 


EXCERPTS FROM A COLLOQUY BETWEEN SEN- 

Axons GOLDWATER AND BARRETT AT A COM- 
MITTEE HEARING ON MONDAY, MARCH 19, ON 
S. 863 (AND SENATOR BARRETT’'S AMEND- 
MENTS THERETO), A BILL TO GOVERN THE 
CONTROL, APPROPRIATION, USE, AND DISTRI- 
BUTION OF WATER 


Senator GOLDWATER. Senator BARRETT, as 
you know, you and I discussed this situation 
last year when these court decisions came 
down and I agreed with you at that time 
concerning the necessity of legislation, and I 
do now more than ever. 

I, myself, as a Republican, am deeply con- 
cerned and disturbed by the attitude of this 
administration as reflected in the several 
reports that we have before us where this 
administration heretofore has diverted most 
of its domestic efforts to getting the Federal 
Government out of the business of the sev- 
eral States, in conformity with the 10th 
amendment, it now seems bent on getting 
into the area that is most sacred and most 
important to the arid and semiarid States 
of the West. 

They are, in effect, tampering with the 
way of life in the West that has existed since 
the West has existed; in fact, as was brought 
out this morning, the present recognition of 
water rights stems from the very founding 
of California and has been borne out through 
over 100 years of practice as accepted by the 
people of the West. 

This attitude of the several agencies of 
the Government I think will seriously affect 
western land values inasmuch as water 
rights and land values are one and the same 
thing when one is figuring property and 
property values in our part of the country. 

I think the very fact that these several 
agencies of Government have expressed 
themselves as being of a mind that the 
Federal Government should get into an area 
where the States have historically operated 
will probably throw a cloud over these values 
even as of now. 

Now, one of these reports, the report of the 
Bureau of the Budget, I believe, they state 
on page 2, and I quote in part as follows: 

“The fact remains that serious problems 
of Federal policy regarding the exercise of 
water rights, particularly in the arid and 
semiarid areas of the West, have existed 
for a long time and there are basic conflicts 
which must be resolved.” 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, you and I, coming 
from the West, know that that is not true. 
I cannot recall in my memory where the 
Federal Government and the State of Ari- 
zona have come into any argument that has 
not been resolved amicably, and quickly, 
and usually in the direction that the Fed- 
eral Government wanted it to be resolved in. 

Senator BARRETT. If my colleague will 
yield to me, the next witness is going to be 
the State engineer of Wyoming, and I am 
sure that he will confirm the statement that 
I am about to make, which is that there 
never has been a conflict between the Fed- 
eral Government and the State of Wyoming 
with reference to water rights that inter- 
fered with the Federal Government in any 
shape or form. 

Senator GOLDWATER. I knew that the ex- 
perience of the chairman was the same as 
mine and I think witness after witness from 
all the 17 Western States will bear us out. 

Many people, particularly people in non- 
Indian States, express concern over the In- 
dians’ rights. That is an area that might be 
called Federal policy. 

I would just like to put this for the record: 
that in every major decree that Arizona has 
ever had concerning its rivers, the Indians’ 
rights are the first to have been spelled out. 

That is true of the Colorado compact and 
in the Kent system, which comprises the 
Salt and the Verde and the Gila decrees that 
applied to the Gila, the Indians’ rights were 
fully and adequately protected. So it is just 
not true what the various Federal agencies 
of the Government are saying. 

I concur in what Senator MALONE has said; 
they have either done it through ignorance, 
and I would like to think that that is the 
case, or they have done it through malicious 
intent to interfere with our way of life and, 
as a Republican, I would resent that. 

I appreciate the opportunity to make this 
statement and I also want to compliment 
you, Senator BARRETT, on the excellent state- 
ment you made covering the whole problem 
this morning. 

Senator BARRETT. Thank you very much, 
Senator GOLDWATER, I may say, in defense 
of the administration, that several depart- 
ments of the executive arm of the Govern- 
ment are in favor of this legislation; so I 
have been advised for quite some time. 

It is true, as you point out, Senator GOLD- 
WATER, that the Justice Department has 
raised some legal questions, some constitu- 
tional questions, in hearings over on the 
House side, 

I may say that water lawyers who have had 
extensive experience in that particular field 
for a long period of years in the West have 
examined the record and are wholly in op- 
position to the position taken by the Justice 
Department. 

I am hoping as a result of these hearings 
we can at least convince every reasonable 
man on this committee that they are wrong 
in their contentions and their position and 
that the rule, as laid down by the Congress 
for the past 90 years, is a sound one and 
that there is no good reason why we should 
not reaffirm or restate that at this time. 

I want to congratulate you at this time, 
Senator Goldwater, on the splendid state- 
ment you made here this morning. 

Senator GOLDWATER. If I may be permitted 
to go one step further, because this brings 
up something that has Deen extremely dis- 
tasteful to me before I came to the Senate 
and particularly since I have been here, and 
that is the idea that the executive branch 
of the administration enter into the legis- 
lative branch’s work by the submission of 
these reports. 

I do not know why. we in the legislative 
branch have to wait patiently and bend over 
backward and salaam toward the upper end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue waiting for these 
reports. 

I have read the Constitution a thousand 
times and I cannot find anything which says 
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that when we are writing our legislation we 
have to wait for somebody up there to say 
“Yes” or No.“ 

Personally, I do not like the idea of such 
reports having such a bearing on legislation. 
I think it is a complete infringement on the 
intent of the Constitution to have the execu- 
tive, through its various agencies, influencing 
legislation down here. 

Here is legislation that affects 17 Western 
States, some 138 million acres of land, which 
is more land than lies east of the Mississippi, 
and the millions and millions of people that 
live on it, and yet if we are to follow the 
accepted practice of Congress during the last 
25 or 30 years, I would say that this legisla- 
tion has a pretty bad start because several 
people, and I imagine most of them are from 
the Eastern States, have written these re- 
ports and written them in a way that will not 
be of benefit to the people that we represent, 

I think it is incumbent upon us in this 
legislation, and in all legislation, to disregard 
whether it is favorable or unfavorable to 
those reports insofar as they influence 
legislation. 

Senator BARRETT. I may say to my col- 
league that Senator KNowLanp spoke to me 
just a few minutes ago and he wants an 
opportunity to appear before this committee. 
He feels just as strongly as you do that while 
the committee may feel under some com- 
pulsion to consider the reports that are 
brought up here by these departments of 
the Government, that, nevertheless, we in 
the Congress have the final responsibility 
and that it is going to be incumbent upon 
us to write legislation that we think is fair 
and equitable for the Western States and 
legislation that will at the same time protect 
the legitimate interests of the United States. 

So far as I know, I think that is precisely 
what this committee is going to do and what 
the Senate will do, and I hope what the House 
will do. 

When we get this legislation down there 
to the White House, then is when their re- 
sponsibility starts and if they want to take 
the position contrary to the position taken 
by the Congress since 1866, that again is their 
responsibility. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much, 
Senator GOLDWATER, 

Senator ‘GOLDWATER. Thank you 
much. 


very 


AMENDMENT OF RULE, RELATING 
TO PROCEDURE ON CERTAIN 
TREATIES 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference, a 
resolution to amend the Senate rules 
relative to committee reports on certain 
self-executing treaties. 

As Members of the Senate know, ar- 
ticle VI, paragraph 2 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States permits some 
treaties to become the supreme law of 
the land without implementing legisla- 
tion by the Congress. The text of the 
treaty-control amendment (S. J. Res. 
1), which was reported by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, does not make all 
treaties non-self-executing. 

Accordingly, there is a need for some 
procedure whereby lawyers and other 
interested parties can be notified that 
acts of Congress may have been super- 
seded or modified by treaty provisions. 
At the present time, a lawyer can study 
the United States Code with the utmost 
care and diligence and still be unaware 
that an apparently existing law has been 
abrogated or modified by a treaty sub- 
sequent in time. This is an intolerable 
situation. No law, whether in treaty 
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or statutory form, can be truly just un- 
less the people affected thereby have 
adequate notice of its existence. 

In the final analysis, of course, the 
courts must determine whether or not 
a particular treaty is self-executing or 
non-self-executing. The resolution I 
have introduced does not deprive the 
courts of this power. My resolution 
merely provides that the committee re- 
port on a treaty shall state to what ex- 
tent, if any, ratification of the treaty 
will operate to supersede or modify an 
act of Congress. If, in the judgment of 
the reporting committee, ratification of 
the treaty would abrogate or modify any 
Federal law, the resolution would require 
a copy of the Senate committee report 
to be forwarded to the law revision 
counsel of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary for use in annotating perti- 
nent sections of the United States Code. 

I am indebted to Mr. Donald C. 
Beelar of the District of Columbia bar 
for making the suggestion which has led 
to the introduction of the resolution. 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
the text of the resolution and the 
thoughtful article by Mr. Beelar which 
appeared in the September 1955 issue of 
the American Bar Association Journal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred, and, under the rule, 
will be printed in the Record; and with- 
out objection, the article will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 282), submit- 
ted by Mr. Bricker, was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That rule XX XVII of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“4. When a treaty is reported from a com- 
mittee recommending the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate to ratification, the re- 
port of the committee shall state to what 
extent, if any, ratification thereof will oper- 
ate to supersede or modify an act of Congress, 

“5, When the Senate advises and consents 
to ratification of a treaty which, in the judg- 
ment of the reporting committee, will oper- 
ate to supersede or modify an act of Congress, 
a copy of the Senate committee report shall 
be forwarded by the Secretary of the Senate 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
for use by the Law Revision Counsel of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary in an- 
notating pertinent sections of the United 
States Code.” 


The article, presented by Mr. Bricker, 
is as follows: 
TREATY-Mave Law: A CASE In POINT ON 
f PROCEDURAL DEFICIENCIES 
(By Donald C. Beelar, of the District of 
Columbia bar) 


(Most lawyers would probably feel them- 
selves well equipped to answer a simple 
question like, “Can an alien be licensed to 
pilot an aircraft in the United States?” Par- 
ticularly so if they had a week or 10 days 
in which to do the necessary research in the 
applicable Federal statutes and regulations. 
Mr. Beelar's article shows that it is not so 
simple—not if the question is in an area of 
the law in which the provisions of some 
treaty may be relevant. Mr. Beelar declares 
that his point is well taken regardless of the 
final disposition of the Bricker amendment.) 

“Laws are intended for all our people to 
live by; and the people go to law offices 
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to learn what their rights under these laws 
are. — Justice Jackson, title 341 United 
States Code, section 384, at page 396. 

If you are an attorney who comes in con- 
tact with Federal law you doubtlessly rely 
on the United States Code. It is gratifying 
to learn that the 1952 edition is one-fifth 
“positive law” and the remaining four-fifths, 
now prima-facie evidence of the law, are in 
the process of codification and reenactment 
into positive law. Nothing less than “posi- 
tive law” can give an attorney that feeling 
of confidence which is so essential in deal- 
ing with a subject covered by a Federal 
statute. But is this confidence well founded? 

There is one glaring deficiency in the 
lawyer's facility to ascertain what is the law. 
Most everyone by now is familiar with the 
fact that provisions of a Federal statute can 
be indirectly repealed or modified by a sub- 
sequent convention, treaty, or executive 
agreement. Also new law can be “enacted” 
without notice or knowledge. It is not our 
purpose here to fan the smoldering fires of 
the Bricker amendment. Our query is how 
does an attorney know whether a positive 
provision of law has been displaced or super- 
seded by some convention or treaty? 

Consider for example an actual case, 
(Only the names and places have been with- 
held to protect the inocent.) And it could 
happen to anyone, even you and me. 

An airline company in, say, the central 
United States, desired to employ a certain 
pilot. The answer to the citizenship ques- 
tion was “Canadian.” The personnel de- 
partment, being either curious or efficient, 
asked for a legal opinion on the employment 
eligibility of an alien pilot. 

Perhaps if this question were given to a 
dozen different lawyers they would start out 
in as many different directions. A bit of 
research in almost any direction would soon 
establish that the licensing of persons to 
fiy airplanes has long since been preempted 
by the Federal Government. This would 
lead to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended (49 U. S. C. sec. 401, et seq.), 
a careful reading of which, however, would 
reveal nothing about the licensing of alien 
pilots. In dealing with a field under regula- 
ation by a Federal agency, it is not the statute 
that is revealing or complicated but the 
bulk output of regulations thereunder. 
This search brings to light CFR Title 14: 
Civil Aviation, a neatly printed volume of 
983 pages not including the pocket supple- 
ment of 367 pages. Somewhere in this tome, 
you say to yourself, there should be some 
fine print on the alien-pilot question. It 
occurs to you all along that there just must 
be aliens flying airplanes in the United 
States, e. g., like driving cars or boats. 
There are foreign-flag airplanes daily coming 
into or transiting the United States. 

Maybe the difficulty has to do with the 
piloting of an aircraft of United States regis- 
try? Section 21.12 of the regulations turns 
up with a paragraph entitled “Citizenship.” 
This provides (to paraphrase) that a pilot 
must be a United States citizen or a citizen 
of a foreign government which grants recip- 
rocal pilot privileges to our citizens. This 
would seem to provide a clear-cut answer 
if we only knew whether Canada grants 
reciprocal rights There are a large number 
of other regulations dealing with “aeronau- 
tical knowledge,” “physical condition,“ 
“aeronautical experience” and various pro- 
ficiencies including, to wit, “radio skill” 
(sec. 21.18). No mention is made in 
these regulations that the exercise of radio 
skill in an aircraft cockpit is restricted by 


1 Subsequent to the event in question, the 
CAA itself found it administratively im- 
practical to ascertain what foreign countries 
granted reciprocal pilot rights to United 
States citizens and in March 1954 sec. 21.12 
was changed so that a pilot may be a citizen 
of any country or of no country. 
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another law and a sister agency, the FCC, 
to one holding a license to operate a radio 
transmitter. 

It just so happens that you know from ex- 
perience one of the many duties of a pilot is 
to communicate by radio. This leads you on 
a detour out of the civil air regulations back 
into the main body of the law, the United 
States Code, title 47, i. e., Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended. 

Section 301 of that act prohibits a person 
from using and operating a radio station 
without an FCC license. Nonobservance can 
add up to $10,000 or 2 years’ imprisonment or 
both. The prohibition expressly applies to 
radio stations upon any vessel or aircrait of 
the United States. Moreover, section 318 
provides that each radio station, even though 
licensed, must be actually operated by a per- 
son holding an operator’s license. The payoff 
provision is found in section 303 (1), which 
restricts the licensing of radio station oper- 
ators to citizens of the United States. 

It begins to look bad for our Canadian pilot 
applicant. 

An attorney never jumps to conclusions 
without a lot of cross checking. The FCC, 
like the CAB and CAA, also has its file of 
regulations, part 9 of which is entitled “Avia- 
tion Services” (47 C. F. R. 9.10-9.1005). This 
body of agency dealing with aviation radio 
services in general, and aircraft radio stations 
in particular, is negative of any provision 
either on Canadians, aliens, or licensed oper- 
ators of aircraft stations. FCC part 13, how- 
ever, entitled “Commercial Radio Operators,” 
quite positively requires a radio operator's 
license by any person operating an aircraft 
radio station. Rule 13.5 on eligibility of a 
licensed radio operator specifies United States 
citizenship, which could hardly be otherwise 
in view of section 303 (1) of the act. The 
next step in this research is to run through 
all available annotations, looseleaf services, 
and in this case the trade service, Pike & 
Fischer, Radio Regulations. Everything 
checks out. The controlling regulations are 
still in force. There has been no change in 
the law. Section 303 (1) is decisive. 

Conclusions: 

1. A Canadian citizen otherwise qualified 
may obtain an airman’s certificate which will 
authorize him to pilot a United States 
aircraft. 

2. A Canadian citizen, however, is disquali- 
fied by statute from being granted a radio 
operator's license which is required for the 
operation of an aircraft radio station. 

3. Since the duties of a transport pilot 
embrace both flying of the aircraft and op- 
eration of its radio transmitting equipment, 
the alien’s disqualification to perform an 
inseparable part of the duties of a pilot op- 
erates to disqualify a Canadian citizen from 
pilot employment with the airline company. 

These conclusions seem unassailable. To 
hire a pilot who can't operate a radio sta- 
tion would be like hiring a paperhanger who 
didn't have even one arm. 

You have complete confidence in the an- 
swer given. You wish that all legal opin- 
ions were susceptible of such a definite an- 
swer. Your opinion is thereupon put into 
final form, signed, and delivered. The file 
is marked “Closed.” 

If that were all, there would be no story. 
The sequel happened about like this. The 
next time you heard of the case, the person- 
nel department is on the telephone remind- 
ing you of your opinion on the Canadian 
pilot question and telling you that you are 
as wrong as rain, or words to that effect, and 
how come you had never heard of Treaty 
Series 2508. No attorney likes to be told he 
is wrong, especially by a layman. 

For a flashback of the supervening events, 
it seems that the Canadian applicant had 
made inquiries back home about employer 
discrimination in the United States against 
Canadian citizens. This got into diplomatic 
channels to Washington where it found its 
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way into the roulette of interdepartmental 
references which came to rest on No. 2508, 
being Telecommunications Convention Be- 
tween the United States and Canada, effec- 
tive May 15, 1952. Article I thereof provides 
in full as follows: 

“With respect to radio equipment in- 
stalled on civil aircraft of either country and 
properly licensed by the country of registry 
for the primary purpose of navigation and 
safe operation of the aircraft a United States 
citizen holding a pilot license and, in addi- 
tion, a radio operator license issued by the 
United States of America, may operate such 
radio equipment on an aircraft registered in 
Canada and operated in either country, and 
a Canadian citizen holding a pilot license 
and, in addition, a radio operator certificate 
issued by Canada, may operate such radio 
equipment on an aircraft registered in the 
United States of America and operated in 
either country; provided, that the opera- 
tion of such radio equipment shall be 
in accordance with local law and regula- 
tion and complementary to his functions or 
duties as a pilot; provided also, that Sitner: 
country may require, for security p 
or to assure familiarity with domestic TRAG 
operating regulations and procedures, the 
registration or examination of citizens of the 
other country and the issuance of a permit 
for the privileges set forth herein.” 

After some days’ delay in obtaining a copy 
of this 5-cent document (which is about the 
amount you feel like after reading article I), 
you to wonder how the existence of 
this thing didn’t show up anywhere in your 
research. You back-track, like a criminal 
returning to the scene of the crime, over all 
statutes, CAA, CAB, and FCC regulations and 
their annotations, After painstakingly trac- 
ing these sources you arrive at the following 
somewhat astounding findings and con- 
clusions: 

1. The available compilations of Federal 
law contain no reference to treaties which 
may change existing law or enact new law. 

2. Aithough the principal purpose of TS- 
2508, the United States-Canadian Conven- 
tion, was to overcome the disability of sec- 
tion 303 (1) of the Communications Act 
of 1934 as to Canadian nationals being 
granted radio operator licenses, the conven- 
tion makes no mention of section 303 (1). 
The annotations to that section contain no 
reference to the conyention. 

3. The rules and regulations of the CAB 
and CAA contain no reference to the con- 
vention. On the contrary, these regulations 
imply no citizenship disability for persons 
performing pilot functions including radio. 

4. The FCC rules and regulations, as per- 
tains to section 303 (1) or part 9, Aviation 
Services or part 13, Commercial Radio Op- 
erators, nowhere indicate the existence of 
the Canadian convention. On the contrary, 
these rules show no breach in the absolute 
prohibition against aliens being radio op- 
erators of aircraft radio stations.“ 

5. There is no cross-reference between the 
CAA regulations and the FCC regulations 
relating to use of a pllot's license by one in 
possession of a valid radio operator’s license, 
or relating the exercise of an aircraft radio 
operator’s license to one in possession of a 
valid airman’s certificate. 

6. Due diligence in the use of facilities 
normally available to a law office would not 
reveal the existence of TS—2508 or its con- 
tents. 

Of course, once such a treaty becomes 
known, it is not difficult to corroborate its 
existence. Like any puzzle, it is very simple 
if you already know the solution. With 


Pike and Fischer, I R. R. 52.501 does have 
8 pages of the fine print listing treaties re- 
lating to radio, 1910 to date, giving the T. S. 
number and bare-subject-title but their pro- 
visions are not cited or collated in the spe- 
cific provisions of law or rules. 
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the existence of TS-2508 having come to 
your attention, albeit in the unorthodox 
and unprofessional manner above recited, 
you delve more intensely into the problem; 
why no notice, no citation, no red flag. 
You bridge the gap in this post-mortem 
phase of the research with the following: 

1. No notice of the proposed convention 
was carried in the Federal Register. 

2. Senate ratification was devoid of any 
indication that section 303 (1) was being 
modified. 

3. Annual report of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission for the year in ques- 
tion, although reporting on subject matters 
such as international treaty activities, aero- 
nautical radio services, aviation organiza- 
tions and conferences, and aircraft radio 
stations, contains no mention of the United 
States-Canadian Convention. 

4. This treaty is not listed in United States 
Code Congressional Service. 

5. Although the annual output of treaty 
law for 1951 is contained in a 2-volume com- 
pilation of 2,589 pages entitled “United States 
Treaties and Other International Agree- 
ments,” there is no subject-matter digest 
of these documents. There is no current 
slip service or digest and the bound com- 
pilations are some 2 years behind, e. g., the 
1952 edition is not available as of January 
1955. (See 1 U. S. C., sec. 112a). 

6. Little and Brown's edition of Laws and 
Treaties advertised in title 1, United States 
Code, section 113 may provide some as- 
sistance except that telephone inquiries of 
two leading book stores in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal produced the information that according 
to them no such edition currently exists. 

Concluding caveat: When dealing with a 
provision of positive law of a sort which 
might be changed or superseded by some 
treaty, convention, or agreement the chances 
are you won't know about and can’t find it. 

The saying at law is where there is a 
wrong there is a remedy. In any event, the 
problem illustrated by the above case would 
seem to indicate, as a minimum, the fol- 
lowing procedural improvements: 

1. It would seem reasonable that the 
United States Senate when called upon to 
ratify a treaty should know whether or not 
it is changing or superseding existing stat- 
utory law. 

2. When the subject matter of a treaty 
changes or enacts new law in a field regu- 
lated by a Federal agency, some public notice 
of the proposal should be given. (At this 
point of metamorphic juncture from a for- 
eign affairs function to domestic law, public 
notice would seem to facilitate good admin- 
istration.) 

3. Where a treaty changes or supersedes a 
provision of law regulated by an agency, the 
rules of the interested or sponsoring agency 
should contain a citation to the treaty, and, 
if necessary, modifications should be made 
in the rules. 

4. Publishers of legal services should an- 
notate or cite applicable treaties which af- 
fect statutory law, or raise a flag in the pre- 
face that no consideration is given to treaty- 
made law. 

The foregoing improvements should be 
placed in effect quite regardless of the 
Bricker amendment controversy or its out- 
come. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1956—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 7225) to amend title 
II of the Social Security Act to provide 
disability insurance benefits for certain 
disabled individuals who have attained 
age 50, to reduce to age 62 the age on the 
basis of which benefits are payable to 
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certain women, to provide for continua- 
tion of child’s insurance benefits for 
children who are disabled before attain- 
ing age 18, to extend coverage, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 7225, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. THYE submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 7225, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by me, to House bill 7225, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1956, 
and ask that it be printed and lie on the 
desks of the individual Members of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS—MO- 
TION TO RECONSIDER—REQUEST 
FOR HOUSE TO RETURN JOINT 
RESOLUTION (H. J. RES. 472) 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to give notice of a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 472) for the relief 
of certain aliens was passed by the Sen- 
ate on June 11, 1956. Also, I move that 
the House be requested to return to the 
Senate the joint resolution, which has 
already been transmitted to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the House will be re- 
quested to return the joint resolution, 
and the motion to reconsider will be 
entered, 


PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
REPORT ENTITLED “COMPULSORY 
INSPECTION OF POULTRY” (8. 
DOC. NO. 129) 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I submit a report of that com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Legislation 
Affecting the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, entitled “Compulsory Inspection 
of Poultry.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed as a Senate 
document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

Address entitled “Appraisal of Air Force 
Public Relations,” delivered by Senator 
GOLDWATER before Air War College, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., June 12, 1956. 
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NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON VARIOUS 
CIVIL-RIGHTS PROPOSALS BY 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], I desire to give 
notice that the committee will resume 
hearings on the various civil-rights pro- 
posals beginning at 2:30 p. m. Tuesday, 
June 19, 1956, and at 2:30 p. m., Friday, 
June 22, 1956, in the committee room, 
room 424, Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF WILLIAM G. JUERGENS 
TO BE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I desire to give notice that 
a public hearing has been scheduled for 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956, at 10 a. m., in 
room 424, Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of William G. Juergens, of 
Illinois, to be United States district judge 
for the eastern district of Illinois, vice 
Fred L. Wham, retired. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
tion may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and myself, chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PROPO- 
SALS TO EXTEND THE VETERANS’ 
LOAN-GUARANTY PROGRAM, BY 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUB- 
LIC WELFARE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Vet- 
erans' Affairs of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, I wish to an- 
nounce that there will be public hearings 
before the subcommittee next week at 
10 a. m., June 20 and 21, on pending bills 
to extend the veterans’ loan-guaranty 
program. The hearings will be held in 
the Old Supreme Court Chamber, P-63, 
in the Capitol. Anyone wishing to testify 
should call the committee staff director, 
Stewart McClure, on extension 41. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 13, 1956, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled biil (S. 2967) to 
amend the act of June 22, 1948 (62 Stat. 
568), and for other purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that at the 
conclusion of the morning business I 
shall ask the Senate to lay aside tem- 
porarily the unfinished business, S. 3982, 
and proceed to the consideration of the 
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public-works appropriation bill. Follow- 
ing action on the public works appropria- 
tion bill, the Senate will revert to the 
mining bill, Calendar No. 2169, S. 3982. 

I am hopeful that today and tomor- 
row we may be able to consider: 

Calendar No. 2113, H. R. 8102, to pro- 
vide for the disposition of moneys arising 
from deductions made from carriers on 
account of the loss of or damage to mili- 
tary material in transit; 

Calendar No. 2114, H. R. 8693, to amend 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 in 
relation to the refund of reenlistment 
bonuses; 

Calendar No. 2115, H. R. 8922, to pro- 
vide for the relief of certain members 
of the uniformed services; 

Calendar No. 2120, Senate Resolution 
274, a contempt citation against Joseph 
Bruno; 

Calendar No. 2121, Senate Resolution 
275, a contempt citation against William 
Frazier Evans; 

Calendar No. 2122, Senate Resolution 
276, a contempt citation against Robert 
I. Hasoi; 

Calendar No. 2123, Senate Resolution 
277, a contempt citation against Salva- 
tore Santaro; 

Calendar No. 2124, Senate Resolution 
278, a contempt citation against Jesse 
Alexander; 

Calendar No. 2125, Senate Resolution 
279, a contempt citation against Joseph 
Bendinelli. 

The contempt- citation resolutions will 
be in charge of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], chair- 
man of the subcommittee handling the 
narcotics legislation. 

The Senate will then proceed to Cal- 
endar No. 2039, S. 3448, the airlines 
capital-gains bill, provided the Depart- 
ment has supplied the information de- 
sired by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Then the Senate will proceed to Cal- 
endar No. 2155, H. R. 7763, amending the 
re en Evacuation Claims 
Act. 

During today I hope to confer with 
the distinguished minority leader and 
perhaps announce other bills which may 
be considered on tomorrow. 

I am. hopeful the conference commit- 
tees on the appropriation bills and the 
road bill may be able to reach an agree- 
ment during the week, so we can clear up 
the calendar in regard to those measures. 


SUPPORT OF ADLAI STEVENSON FOR 
DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION FOR 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article by Thomas L. 
Stokes which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Star, pointing out the widespread 
nature of the support of Adali Stevenson 
for the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

As Mr. Stokes points out, Adlai Steven- 
son has demonstrated in primaries from 
Florida to Alaska, climaxed by his great 
victory in California, that he is the peo- 
ple’s choice and the people's candidate. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue New “PEOPLE'S CANDIDATE”—STEVENSON 
VIEWED AS ONLY DEMOCRAT ATTRACTING SUP- 
PORT IN ALL REGIONS 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


The only seeming obstacle now to Adlai 
Stevenson's renomination by the Democrats 
in Chicago in August is a possible combina- 
tion against him behind an outsider or “dark 
horse.” 

But the chances of a successful operation 
of that sort appear, as of now, very poor, and 
for two reasons: One is historical; that is, 
ill luck usually has attended such allied stop 
movements directed at a front runner. The 
other is a circumstance pertinent to the pres- 
ent situation, which is the lack of a candi- 
date who in himself could rally enough sup- 
port among party leaders and divergent dele- 
gate elements in the convention to defeat 
Adlai Stevenson. He has broad-based sup- 
port, not only among party leaders but in 
the voting public itself. That he demon- 
strated again in the climactic California pri- 
mary, as he has previously in other tests. 

His only open and public challenger in 
test by popular vote, Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
was finally and irrevocably eliminated by 
Adlai Stevenson’s sweeping and conclusive 
California victory. The Tennessee Senator's 
adopted title of “the people's candidate” was 
whisked away like a leaf of autumn in the 
hurricane of votes against him in his five 
successive primary defeats by Adlai Steven- 
son—California, Florida, Oregon, District of 
Columbia, and Alaska, to backtrack the trail. 

Senator KEFAUVER thus lost the only argu- 
ment that had the slightest chance of moy- 
ing party leaders who, in fact, are even more 
hostile toward him now because of his bitter 
attacks on Adlai Stevenson in the Florida- 
California windup. 

One way to describe the situation that now 
seems to have developed in the Democratic 
Party is that the type of candidate needed 
to beat Adlai Stevenson in the convention 
would be another Adali Stevenson; that is, 
one who could attract support among all 
groups and in all regions of the very motley 
Democratic Party and yet remain the re- 
spected figure that he is. 

None such appears among those listed as 
“dark horse” or “compromise” candidates. 
You can check them off one by one: Gov. 
Averell Harriman of New York, who has the 
handicap of deep-seated southern antago- 
nism; Gov. Frank J. Lausche of Ohio, vetoed 
by powerful labor and New Deal-Fair Deal 
elements in the party and evoking no 
warmth among many regular party leaders 
because of his party irregularity; Senator 
STUART SYMINGTON, of Missouri, regarded as 
too vague a political character to inspire en- 
thusiasm; Senator LYNDON JOHNSON of 
Texas, Senate party leader, a regional can- 
didate who stirs no rank-and-file interest 
beyond the South, if much there, and who 
has a health handicap in the heart attack 
he suffered a year ago. 

In such a situation, you also encounter 
an obstacle that has been observed so often 
before in this reporter's long experience with 
national conventions. This is the inability 
of such a group to agree on which among 
them should be “it.” They do have to agree 
and pool their vote resources, for it will take 
all the delegate strength they might pull 
together to block a front runner such as 
Adlai Stevenson is now. Such alliances 
usually fall apart on the rocks of personal 
egotism, which is especially highly developed 
in the political species. 

Lest someone bring up the 1952 Demo- 
cratic convention where Senator KEFAUVER, 
himself then the front runner, was blocked. 
it may be pointed out that he lacked support 
among convention leaders and, furthermore 
had antagonized powerful big city bosses by 
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his crime Investigation. He had limits be- 
yond which he could not enlist recruits and 
therefore he never could have won. He had 
gone as far as he possibly could go and got 
into a stalemate with other candidates who 
likewise had gone as far as they possibly 
could go. None could get a majority, since 
delegates attached to one would go to none 
of the others. This created an impasse in 
which an outsider agreeable generally to all 
could be brought in to break the deadlock— 
and that was Adlai Stevenson. 

For Ike-cowed Democrats, California is 
clearly the biggest shot in the arm of this 
primary, preconvention season. This is 
because of the size of the Democratic vote, 
indicating interest and high party morale, 
and because Democrats found they still have 
a champion and a leader capable of exciting 
the voters and a leader, as well, who has 
support all across the board, Special appeals 
by Senator KEFAUVER, approaching the dem- 
agogic, failed to shake loose from Adlai 
Stevenson support from such groups of the 
elderly folks and Negroes who voted for the 
1952 Democratic candidate in large numbers. 
That indicates the latter offers the best 
hope of unifying the Democrats—if that 
were possible. 

California, as the climax of his series of 
victories, was a real personal triumph for 
Adlai Stevenson. It was the glorious end 
of a comeback road from Minnesota in March 
where he suffered a heavy blow at the hands 
of the Tennessee Senator. What Adlai Ste- 
venson has done since is a measure of his 
inner strength and of his determination. 
Anyone who knows him knows what an or- 
deal it was for him to get out and grub for 
votes, town by town, street by street, hand- 
shake by handshake. Yet, he set himself 
resolutely to it and not only came to enjoy 
it but also became most adept at it. His 
desire to win became infectious. He trans- 
ported it finally to those he met. 

He has, indeed, become sort of a people’s 
candidate himself. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION AND 
THE PROBLEM OF SEGREGATION 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, one of 
the major issues with which this Con- 
gress has been faced, and still confronts, 
is the issue of Federal aid to education 
and its relationship to the problem of 
segregation in the schools in some parts 
of the country. I, myself, have long felt, 
ever since this proposal was made in 
the Congress 2 years ago, that essential 
as the basic measure is, it is likewise 
essential to insure that Federal funds 
raised by taxation of all the people shall 
not be used to further and accentuate 
segregation, and shall not be used to 
build schools, in States and school dis- 
tricts, in a manner and with the purpose 
of maintaining and deepening the pat- 
tern of segregation in education, in the 
face of a Supreme Court decision, under 
the Constitution. 

This is a question on which men of 
good will can honestly differ. There are 
some liberals who sincerely believe that 
this issue should not be raised in connec- 
tion with the Federal-aid-to-education 
bill. 

There are other persons, of course, who 
are opposed to an antisegregation proviso 
on the aid-to-education bill because they 
are determined to defend the pattern of 
segregation in education. 3 

Among the liberals who take different 
views on this question, a considerable 
debate has been in progress over the past 
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6 months. I was privileged to partic- 
ipate in such a debate in the pages of 
the Progressive magazine, a responsible 
periodical published in Madison, Wis. 
My opponent in this debate was my very 
good friend and most respected and ad- 
mired colleague, the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 

He and I see eye to eye on most issues. 
I know that we see eye to eye on the 
basic issue of Federal aid to education. 
Of course we see eye to eye on the vital 
questions of civil rights and civil liber- 
ties. Hence, our debate on this par- 
ticular question was carried on, and will 
continue to be carried on, in the friend- 
liest spirit. I honor the sincerity of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 
I know that he honors mine. 

I think it would be very useful to the 
Senate and enlightening to the country 
to have the views I have expressed in the 
pages of the Progressive magazine, and 
the contrary views expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, spread upon the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article I wrote on the question of amend- 
ing the Federal school-aid bill so as to 
prevent the Federal Government from 
promoting segregation in the schools be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks, to be followed by the 
very able presentation on the same sub- 
ject, but on the opposite side, by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARTICLE BY SENATOR LEHMAN IN May ISSUE 
OF THE PROGRESSIVE, ON SCHOOLS, SUBSI- 
DIES, AND SEGREGATION 


Why do men of good will differ on the 
question of an antisegregation amendment 
to the Federal school aid bill? Part of the 
answer may be found in the confusion over 
the nature of the question. The short 
title—“antisegregation amendment’—might 
be one of the factors in the confusion. 

The amendment I propose to the school 
aid bill is not designed to end segregation 
in the public schools. It is not designed to 
implement or enforce the Supreme Court 
decisions on segregation. Whether Congress 
should act directly to implement the 14th 
amendment in reference to public school 
education is quite another question. I hap- 
pen to think it would be a good idea, but 
that is not the question we are dealing with 
in the school aid bill, which is clearly not 
the vehicle for such a difficult, debatable, and 
comprehensive undertaking. 

What I propose is simply a “law-and- 
order” amendment, designed only to re- 
strain the Federal Government from aiding 
and abetting recalcitrant States and school 
districts in their defiance of the law and 
the Constitution. Early last year I served 
notice in the Senate that I would propose 
such an amendment. It is this proposed 
Lehman amendment that I want to discuss 
here. I hasten to explain that while my 
amendment is somewhat different in its 
scope and mode of operation from the 
Powell amendment in the House, the gen- 
eral intent and philosophy of both amend- 
ments are the same. In any event my 
amendment is going to be the one offered 
and I assume will he the one considered in 
the Senate. 

My amendment would authorize and direct 
the President to put in escrow the funds 
which would otherwise be paid to those 
States and school districts which are known 
or found to be actively defying the Supreme 
Court mandate to give all schoolchildren 
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within their States that equal protection 
of the law required by the Constitution. 
Thereafter the money would be paid to these 
States and school districts as soon as it is 
established that they are trying “in good 
faith” to comply with the Supreme Court 
decision. 

There is no thought of requiring that the 
States should have completed the desegre- 
gation of their schools as a condition prece- 
dent to receiving Federal aid—only that, in 
accordance with the Court decree of May 31, 
1955, they are proceeding to “make a prompt 
and reasonable start toward full compli- 
ance.” 

I do not expect by this amendment to 
force unwilling States and -school districts 
immediately to desegregate their schools. 
That would be like trying to stop a ram- 
paging elephant with a peashooter. 

Actually, this amendment is not really 
aimed at the States at all, but at the Federal 
Government, and at the integrity of the laws 
of the Nation as a whole. The least Con- 
gress can do in this connection is to restrain 
the Executive from abetting defiant States 
and school districts in the very performance 
of their acts of defiance. 

I cannot see how it can even be argued 
that States and school districts strenuously 
engaged in resisting the Court’s prohibitions 
against the practice of racial discrimination 
in the schools should still receive Federal 
funds collected from all taxpayers, for the 
construction of the very instruments of 
legal defiance and racial discrimination. 

Suppose we proceed to consider the chief 
arguments of the liberal opponents of this 
amendment. They can, I believe, be roughly 
summarized as follows: 

The amendment will kill the school-aid 
bill because the southerners will filibuster 
it to death. 

The amendment is irrevelant to the pur- 
poses of the school-aid bill. 

The amendment is unnecessary because 
the President has the power to do everything 
the amendment proposes. 

The amendment is unnecessary because 
the courts are going to take care of the 
problem. 

Killing the bill by means of this amend- 
ment will penalize all the States and all 
schoolchildren in order to punish a few re- 
calcitrant States. 

Withholding the funds from the defiant 
States and school districts will retard rather 
than advance the cause of desegregation in 
those States, and will not help but rather 
harm the Negro children in those States and 
districts, 
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Notice that most of these arguments really 
flow from the first—that the amendment will 
kill the school-aid bill. Therefore, the lib- 
eral opponents of the amendment are, in 
effect, not only urging that the amendment 
should not be adopted, but that it shouldn't 
even be offered. The rest of their arguments, 
I am afraid, are largely rationalizations for 
their fear that the amendment, if offered, 
will be adopted and thus provoke a filibuster. 

I for one am not at all willing to concede 
that the consideration of this amendment 
will mean the death of the school-aid bill. 
This is a defeatist assumption which accepts 
in advance, without the test of trial and 
opposition, the blackmail threat of the 
filibuster. 

I believe the amendment is not only 
sound but absolutely essential for the sake 
of the integrity of this legislation. I want 
to test the opposition to it. Let the 
southern opponents of this amendment bear 
the burden of challenge to law and order, 
and to orderly procedures in the Senate. 
Let us see if they have the strength of con- 
viction and purpose, on the issue of defy- 
ing the Constitution, to conduct a filibuster. 

Let us see how many will join in the 
grinding test of the filibuster on this issue 
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of law and order—which is quite different 
from FEPC. My own guess is that on this 
issue there ill be less than an all-out 
filibuster. This is not 1949. This is 1956. 

Of course, I could be wrong. I could be 
misjudging the temper of my colleagues in 
the Senate. But is our moral purpose so 
much weaker than theirs that we should 
not even hazard the attempt? I cannot be- 
lieve this. 

I think a filibuster on this issue can be 
overcome if the liberals and others com- 
mitted, politically or otherwise, to the cause 
of law and order unite in support of this 
amendment. We can invoke the rules of the 
Senate which permit 1 Senator no more 
than 2 speeches on the same proposition. 
We can circulate a cloture petition. As 
shamefully inadequate as the cloture rule is, 
I propose to find out whether we cannot, on 
this issue, get the 64 votes required for 
cloture. It will be a good occasion for men 
to stand up and be counted. 

But how about the argument that the 
amendment is irrelevant to the legislation? 
I am convinced it is as much a part of the 
question of Federal aid for euucation as a 
limb is a part of the human body. It can be 
cut off, but its absence will be noticeable. 
Some might wish it weren’t so, but the 
Supreme Court's decision of May 17, 1954, 
made the one question an inseparable part 
of the other. Indeed, it can scarcely be de- 
nied that the question of segregation in 
education more and more dominates the 
question of Federal assistance to education. 

Shall Congress act as if the historic event 
of May 17, 1954, had not taken place? Shall 
we take no notice of the mighty pageant 
of events which has occurred since that day? 
It is pure wordmongering to pose the ques- 
tion of whether Congress should take cog- 
nizance of these events, in connection with 
this or any other legislation. Congress, like 
the rest of the country and the world, has 
taken cognizance. Today the school segre- 
gation issue, and all it implies, dominates 
all our thoughts and conditions almost all 
our actions. 

For Congress to fail to consider an amend- 
ment to the school-aid bill dealing with the 
situation that has developed as a result of 
the Supreme Court decisions would con- 
stitute, in itself, a negative action of power- 
ful eloquence and tremendous significance, 
It would mean that Congress was deliber- 
ately refraining from taking a stand not 
only on the question of segregation, but 
more directly on the question of how the 
Executive should dispose of public money 
for the support of local education in cases 
where that education was being conducted 
in overt defiance of the laws of the land, 
and in overt violation of the constitutional 
rights of those to be educated. 

It might even be argued by the defiant 
States and school districts that such an 
action by Congress constituted a repudia- 
tion of the Supreme Court’s rulings. 

Now, for the argument that the amend- 
ment is unnecessary because the President 
has the inherent power to do what the 
amendment would direct him to do: True, 
the President has the power. He could pro- 
claim, consistent with his oath of office— 
“to preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution“ —that he intended to withhold 
school-aid funds from those States and school 
districts which publicly undertake to evade 
and defy the rulings of the Supreme Court 
prohibiting unconstitutional and unlawful 
discrimination in education. 

If the President were to do this, it might 
not be necessary to press the amendment— 
although I think it would still be preferable 
for Congress to establish the standards for 
withholding, as well as to provide specifically 
for the holding of these funds in escrow, 
pending the time of compliance. But if the 
President were to indicate quite clearly and 
rather specifically how the executive branch 
would take care of this problem, I think the 
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Congress would be justified in leaving it to 
his discretion. 

The fact is, however, that the President has 
not proclaimed any such intention, despite 
repeated appeals that he do so. He and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Commissioner of Education 
have replied negatively to inquiries on this 
point, in a manner that strongly suggests 
the executive branch would not exercise such 
an authority unless specifically instructed by 
Congress. So Congress has no alternative 
but to act. 

What about the argument that the amend- 
ment is unnecessary because the courts are 
going to take care of the problem, and that 
Congress should not interfere? 

This argument is inapplicable to my 
amendment, which, I repeat, is not designed 
to bring segregation to an end, or force com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court's decision, 
or interfere in any way with the work of 
the courts. I do not propose, in this amend- 
ment, either to supplant or supplement the 
courts in wrestling with the grave, overall 
problem of resistance to the law and the 
court rulings. That is another and much 
larger problem which must be separately and 
prayerfully considered. 
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Yet this discussion would be incomplete 
without some reference to the overwhelming 
difficulties faced by the courts in pursuing 
their present course. The amount of time 
it may take the courts to confront and con- 
sider all the various devices that are being 
busily improvised to avoid and resist com- 
pliance literally staggers the imagination. 

There are four States—Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and South Carolina—which 
have proclaimed their determined defiance 
of the law, and have, each in a different man- 
ner, staked out a course designed to resist 
compliance, These States, moreover, have 
enacted legislation which will effectively pre- 
vent—and in some cases violently penalize— 
any attempt by any locality to comply with 
the court decrees. 

Two States—Virginia and North Caro- 
lina—while they haye moved in a complex 
manner to evade the constitutional require- 
ments—have enacted legislation which may 
make it possible for localities to integrate 
their schools if they so desire. But the like- 
lihood of large scale integration in these 
States is remote, until the State laws them- 
selves have been legally attacked and dis- 
posed of in the courts. 

In general, no two of the resisting States 
are following exactly the same course. They 
are dispersing their devices, as if by design, 
and running down different alleyways in 
their determination to escape from compli- 
ance. Some propose to turn over all author- 
ity over the schools to the local school board, 
Some have enacted legislation purporting to 
grant immunity to local school boards from 
all court orders and decrees. Some pro- 
pose to lease school facilities to “private” 
organizations. 

Altogether, the arsenal of proposed means 
of “legal” evasion of the Supreme -Court’s 
ruling is depressingly vast and is growing 
by the hour. It probably will take years 
to confront each one of these devices in the 
courts and place it under the ban of the 
Constitution, 

To those who are interested in reading a 
comprehensive summary of the various le- 
gal means which are being invoked to thwart 
the Supreme Court decision, I commend 
the study by Prof. James Nabrit in the sym- 
posium on racial desegregation and integra- 
tion published in the March 1956, Annals of 
the Academy of Political and Social Sciences. 
A briefer and more readable summary ap- 
pears in the April 3 issue of Look magazine, 
where Prof. Fred Rodell has listed some of 
the possibilities of evasive action and conse- 
quent delay. 
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Now I should like to turn, in answer to the 
last two arguments against my amendment 
listed earlier in this article, to a considera- 
tion of the moral nature of the issue. 

I want to emphasize again that my amend- 
ment is not a “penalty” or a “punishment” 
of anybody. It is a restraint only on the 
Federal Government which, in the school aid 
legislation, is launching not only a new pro- 
gram, but a one-shot program. This is not 
permanent legislation, but emergency legis- 
lation. When the money authorized under 
the school aid bill is expended, the pro- 
gram will be over. 

The Federal Government bears the re- 
sponsibility for the manner in which the 
money is spent and the uses to which it is 
put. The Federal Government is responsible 
to the taxpaying public, to the general pub- 
lic, to the schoolchildren, to the future of 
the Nation, and to the rest of the world. 

Whatever disguise is given the legally 
enforced practice of segregation, it remains 
the defensive shield for the concept of white 
supremacy and the drawn sword for the en- 
forcement of that concept. That is the doc- 
trine which is being defended by the resist- 
ing and defiant States. 

Some thoughtful Southern leaders have 
already undertaken to grapple directly with 
this central issue. Shall we be less out- 
spoken than they? 

Msgr. Charles J. Plauche, Southern- 
born Chancellor of the New Orleans Archi- 
diocese, recently declared that “racial segre- 
gation is a shameful blot on our national 
escutcheon and can no longer be ignored and 
set aside for future consideration. As an 
American I submit there is no acceptable 
moral alternative to the condemnation of 
segregation of the Negro and the acceptance 
of integration of the races in public and 
semi-public institutions and agencies.” 

Monsignor Plauche has been far from alone 
in the South in his definition of the moral 
values involved in this issue. 

Indeed, the reaction of the South to the 
Supreme Court decision has been far from 
monolithic. Of the 17 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in which school segrega- 
tion was officially sanctioned and practiced 
prior to May 17, 1954, only a handful stand 
today in attitudes of open defiance. The 
others have either integrated completely or 
are moving, unsteadily, and unhappily in 
some cases, in the inevitable direction. 

I fear that failure of Congress to take 
cognizance in the school aid legislation of 
the overt defiance being offered by a few will 
encourage, and even force, others into the 
ranks of the resistors. 

What of the rest of the world? What will 
the great majority of mankind think if we, 
in Congress, insist on pretending that the 
issue is not before us, even when we are con- 
sidering school legislation? What will hap- 
pen to our pretense of leadership of free 
mankind, both colored and white? 
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Now what about the school children? 
How does all of this affect all of them? It 
is their plight, after all, which moves us to 
consider this legislation. Will they have 
reason to be grateful to us for failing to con- 
sider that aspect of the segregation issue 
which necessarily intrudes upon the ques- 
tion of school aid? What of the Negro 
children? 

It is mistakenly maintained by the op- 
ponents of my amendment that even segre- 
gated education works in the direction of 
desegregation. Nothing could be further 
from the fact. The segregated schools are 
one of the prime training grounds for the 
acceptance of the practice of segregation. 
The schools are one of the few places where 
all children come into direct contact with 
the authority of government. What does 
government teach them in the segregated 
schools? It teaches them to accept segrega- 
tion and discrimination as a way of life. It 
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teaches Negroes that they are, by nature, in- 
ferior. It teaches whites that they are, by na- 
ture, superior. It teaches them “separate- 
ness” and “differentness,” so utterly repug- 
nant not only to law but to life. 

How can we in Congress say that we bene- 
fit anybody, whether white or black, by re- 
fraining from posing the law-and-order issue 
in connection with this legislation? 

It is important, I know, to build more 
school buildings for our school children. But 
stone and mortar do not make a school. A 
school building is not the only factor in the 
training of our young. What do we tell our 
school children, in these fine new buildings, 
about the sanctity of law and order, and the 
dignity of American citizenship? How do 
we explain to them that Congress provided 
the money for these buildings, but didn’t 
bother even to consider the question of the 
evil practices of racial discrimination in some 
States and some school districts? I am not 
referring to the children in the segregated 
schools, but to all our school children. 

Isn't the integrity of our democratic proc- 
esses just as vital a factor in the education 
of the young as the quality of the classroom 
walls and of the gymnasium facilities? 

I do not believe that I can be any more 
eloquent in stating the moral issue involved 
than a Federal judge in New Orleans, South- 
ern born and Southern bred Judge J. Skelly 
Wright, when, on February 15 of this year, 
he ordered segregation in the schools of 
Orleans Parish to be brought to an end, and 
when he overturned the segregation statutes 
of Louisiana which required this segrega- 
tion. He said: 

“The problem of changing a people's mores, 
particularly those with an emotional overlay, 
is not to be taken lightly. It is a problem 
which will require the utmost patience, un- 
derstanding, generosity, and forbearance 
from all of us. But the magnitude of the 
problem may not nullify the principle. And 
that principle is that we are all of us, free- 
born Americans, with a right to make our 
way, unfettered by sanctions imposed by 
man because of the work of God.” 

We in Congress can do no less than to ac- 
cept our responsibility to abide by this prin- 
ciple, and to fight tor it when it comes to 
issue, and to acknowledge it as among the 
highest principles we know, not to be sac- 
rificed out of timidity or on the alter of ex- 
pediency. 


ARTICLE BY SENATOR NEUBERGER IN MAY ISSUE 
OF THE PROGRESSIVE, ON SCHOOLS, SUBSIDIES, 
AND SEGREGATION 


“The common school is the greatest dis- 
covery ever made by man.“ - Abraham Flex- 
ner. 

A committee of the Senate has reported: 
“Millions of children still attend schools 
which are unsafe or which permit learning 
only part time or under conditions of serious 
overcrowding.” More than a million children 
are going to school in buildings not designed 
originally for school use. Two children out 
of five have been attending school in struc- 
tures which do not conform to minimum 
fire-safety requirements. Elementary teach- 
ers in cities of medium size are paid less 
than railroad switchtenders, automobile 
workers, coal miners, or glass blowers. Over 
75,000 teachers quit the profession each year. 
Furthermore, during the next 5 years, the 
number of schoolchildren will rise from 30 
million to 45 million, with no means in sight 
to provide properly for their education. 

This is not happening in Russia or the 
Congo or Malaya. 

It is happening in the United States of 
America, a Nation where corporate profits 
stand at an all-time high, where $40 billion 
is spent annually for armaments, and where 
the stock exchange creates new bonanzas and 
new millionaires almost each day. 

Many local school districts are bonded to 
the hilt, Others are so strapped for funds 
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that their credit is gone. State governments 
have run out of sources of revenue to tap for 
school purposes. My own State, not a realm 
of great industry or wealth, has saddled itself 
with the highest State income tax in the 
land in order to carry its educational respon- 
sibilities. The one ultimate solution, un- 
less we are to default on our duty to the 
children of America, is Federal aid to educa- 
tion. Only the Federal Government has the 
fiscal resources to end the school crisis. 

I rank this as a primary obligation of the 
1956 session of Congress. Nothing must be 
permitted to form a barricade between this 
country’s boys and girls and an adequate 
education. That is why I oppose adding any 
amendment, whether Senator LEHMAN’s or 
Representative Powe.u’s, to the bill which 
would authorize $400 million annually, for 
each of 4 years, in the form of Federal aid to 
school construction. Both the Lehman and 
Powell amendments, they are similar in pur- 
pose if somewhat different in emphasis and 
language, would imperil early authorization 
of school construction funds. I shall refer to 
the antisegregation rider in the remainder 
of my argument as the Powell amendment 
since the proposal is best known to the pub- 
lic by that title. 
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If we lived in the best possible of worlds, 
I would favor the Powell amendment deny- 
ing assistance to any State or district prac- 
ticing segregation in the schools. But we 
live in a world where the rules of the United 
States Senate permit practically unlimited 
debate. Those rules make it possible for 
a minority—namely the Dixiecrats from 
the South—to prevent passage of a school- 
aid bill carrying an antisegregation amend- 
ment. Therefore, we are confronted with 
the alterntive: 

1. To pass the Federal-aid-to-education 
bill, without the Powell amendment. 

2. To add the Powell amendment and 
watch the bill filibustered to death. 

These are harsh choices for somebody 
who detests segregation and discrimination 
as much asI do, In the Oregon Legislature, 
my wife and I have been sponsors of legis- 
lation to assure equal treatment of all races 
and creeds in public places, to guarantee 
fair employment practices and to end a legal 
ban against mixed marriages, a ban which 
dated from frontier hostility against the 
American Indian. Even while in the Army 
during the building of the Alaska Highway, 
I did all that a second lieutenant could 
to bring about better housing and other fa- 
cilities for colored troops helping valiantly 
to hack that great corridor out of the sub- 
Arctic solitudes. So my own record in this 
respect is clear, I trust. 

But I also believe strongly in education. 
I think it is disgraceful the way we have al- 
lowed our school facilities to deteriorate, 
in a country as rich and mighty as the 
United States. Ending segregation is a no- 
ble cause; aiding education is likewise a 
noble cause. Shall we imperil the fate of 
both by tying them together legislatively? 

A newspaper as consistently liberal as the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch has recently had 
this to say editorially about the Powell 
amendment: “There is more than a suspicion 
that some of the backers of this step are 
moved by cold cynicism which is quite will- 
ing to defeat Federal aid to schools, court 
the northern Negro vote, and expose the 
Democratic Party split over segregation, all 
in one fell swoop.” 

I had occasion to remember that editorial 
when the congressional delegation from our 
State met at breakfast with a group of Ore- 
gon school principals. The Republican 
Member of Congress from the second Ore- 
gon district said on this occasion that he 
felt it necessary to support the Powell 
amendment, in order to be consistent with 
his oath to uphold and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States, Yet, as a State 
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Senator, this same man had cast 1 of only 
5 votes against Negroes in Oregon trade 
schools. Furthermore, the Congressman also 
eventually admitted to the school group that 
he doubted if Federal aid to education were 
really necessary or desirable. 

Now, I realize this is far from true of a 
man like Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, who 
has fought all his life for equal treatment 
of all peoples, and who is one of the kindest 
and most warmhearted human beings it has 
ever been my privilege to know. But it 
should give us pause to consider that there 
are men actively involved in the struggle 
for the Powell amendment who do not have 
HERBERT LEHMAN’s long record in behalf of 
equality and fairness. Indeed, some of the 
backers of the Powell amendment have been 
more identified with antagonism toward Fed- 
eral aid for schools than in support of in- 
tegration for the races of mankind. 

In addition, why make the children the 
pawn in this controversy? If it is wrong 
for Federal funds to go to places where there 
is segregation in the schools, then what of 
the Federal funds that help to build hos- 
pitals in which the races are segregated? If 
anything, it is more inherently evil to turn 
away a sick or injured man from a hospital 
erected with Federal aid than to deny a 
child schooling in a classroom built with 
Federal aid. Both are wrong, but why pick 
on one and not the other? 

Would backers of the Powell amendment 
apply it to Federal-aid highway funds which 
assist in the construction of roads over which 
Jim Crow buses travel? And what of the 
federally financed Salk vaccine that has been 
going to children during this past year, 
through distribution in the schools? Do ad- 
vocates of the Powell amendment care to 
withhold Salk vaccine from States encour- 
aging segregation in the school systems? 
And what of Federal farm-price supports 
in rural counties where Negroes are intimi- 
dated away from the ballot box? Should 
Federal navigation locks accommodate boats 
which force separate quarters on Negro 
crews or passengers? 

The extent of such application of the Pow- 
ell- amendment theory is virtually endless. 
Why, then are its sponsors splicing it only 
to the bill for Federal aid to schools? This 
is being done for the very reason which 
should discourage such a course—because of 
the Supreme Court decision outlawing seg- 
regation in public-school systems. 

The defiance of the Court's decision by 
inflamatory and lawless groups in the South 
has dramatized the school situation. It is 
in this sphere that applying the Powell 
amendment can attain the maximum dra- 
matic and political impact. Yet, through 
fiat of our highest judicial tribunal, the 
Federal district courts throughout the South 
have been empowered to work out obedience 
to the school-case decision. In other words, 
schools are the realm where the Powell 
amendment is needed the least. The ruling 
of the Supreme Court already has begun to 
operate, albeit slowly, in the fleld of educa- 
tion. Where the Powell amendment might 
be far more justified is in the case of segre- 
gated hospitals and segregated highway 
usages, where no Supreme Court decision has 
yet been rendered. 
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On top of all this, coupling the Powell 
amendment to the school bill is on the shak- 
iest kind of moral and ethical ground. In 
educational budgets, haste often is of the 
essence. Jefferson said that our young peo- 
ple come this way but once. This was in 
the era when the old Northwest Ordinance of 
1785 was first establishing the idea of pub- 
lic support of education. While the political 
argument goes on over the Powell amend- 
ment, a whole generation of young Ameri- 
cans can lose out educationally. The suf- 
ferers will not be the politicians on each side 
of the issue, those intransigent ones in the 
North and the South. No; the victims of 
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the debate will be the schoolchildren of 
America. By starving education, we merely 
prepare the sod for more seeds of intolerance 
in the future. 

Even forgetting the Powell amendment, 
the schedule for Federal aid to our schools 
is all too tardy, at best. The school-aid bills 
are only authorizations. Should they pass 
in this session of Congress, already more than 
half over, the necessary appropriations prob- 
ably would not be enacted until the 1958 
fiscal year, which begins July 1, 1957. It will 
take at least 2 full years, perhaps 3, for the 
new school buildings constructed with these 
Federal-aid funds to be transferred from the 
drawing boards of architects into steel and 
glass and bricks and concrete. : 

Under the most favorable circumstances, 
a child will practically have gone all of the 
way through high school and halfway 
through grammar school before the present 
Federal-aid bills now before Congress could 
contribute affirmatively to the improvement 
of his education. 

To slow down this discouraging sched- 
ule by the inevitable complications of the 
Powel: amendment is to venture a grim 
risk, indeed, with the destiny of America’s 
most precious resource, its children. If the 
Powell amendment is tied to the school 
bill, a Senate filibuster by southern extrem- 
ists and by decent southerners frightened 
politically by extremists, is as inexorable as 
tomorrow’s sunrise, The result will be the 
defeat of the school-aid bill. It will be 
talked to death. If it dies, so will the hopes 
of millions of teachers, parents, and children 
for better and more adequate schools. 

This is a time for political courage on 
both sides of the Mason and Dixon line. 
We of the North hope and pray that some 
of the politicians of the South will resist 
their extremists and fomenters of hate. We 
are disappointed when some southern lib- 
erals find themselves unable or unwilling 
to do so. But the bell likewise tolls for us. 
We, too, must be brave enough to stand 
against extremists of our own, who would 
imperil the school aid required by all chil- 
dren, white and black, in order to punish 
the segregated schools of the South. Adlai 
E. Stevenson resisted this demand, and it 
may have cost him dearly in terms of po- 
litical popularity. Yet I believe that some- 
where, if only in Abou Ben Adhem's book 
of life, there is a mark honoring Stevenson's 
singular act of political valor. 

I am one Senator who is quite willing 
to see the civil rights issue fought out on 
the floor of the Senate. I should like to 
see before us bills to remove the poll tax, 
to assure fair-employment practices, and to 
end discrimination in such public places as 
hotels and restaurants. I believe legislation 
ought to be passed allocating seats in the 
House of Representatives not on a State's 
census population but according to the num- 
ber of people who participate in elections. 
This would prevent Southern States from 
securing congressional representation as a 
result of Negro residents who are denied 
the right to vote. The present situation is 
as incongruous as a father who qualifies for 
income-tax exemptions because of children 
he fails to feed and clothe. 

In addition, I should like to see the rules 
of the Senate modified so that a simple ma- 
jority of Senators can shut off debate. Arn 
argument can be made for filibusters, but I 
believe they generally do more harm than 
good. In my opinion, Senator LEHMAN was 
right early in 1955 when he proposed a fight 
by liberal Senators to reform archaic Senate 
rules. 

I make no defense of Dixiecrat Senators 
who would use the existing rules of the Sen- 
ate to filibuster into oblivion a school-aid 
bill, if it includes the Powell amendment. 
Such men are dominated by bigotry rather 
than reason. Yet I know they probably 
never will change their basic thought pat- 
terns—at least not within the foreseeable 
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future. I also know the Senate rules can- 
not be changed immediately. And aid to 
schools must be proyided long before these 
slow-moving political changes ever occur, 
unless our educational plant is to decay 
shamefully. I think most Americans are 
aware of this, as demonstrated by the March 
21 Gallup Poll showing a 2-to-1 majority 
against any effort to tie conditions to school- 
aid legislation. 

The Powell amendment, good though may 
be the intentions of its principal author, 
Representative PowELL, would make the 
school systems a mere baton to be passed 
back and forth in a political marathon. Let 
us keep the two issues separated. After all, 
one might validly add an amendment to the 
school bill denying Federal aid to any State 
or district which failed to pay its teachers 
properly or which throttled academic free- 
dom. Why not similarly penalize districts 
which fail to take advantage of the school- 
lunch program? Public-power advocates 
may want to deny Federal aid to school 
buildings that burn kilowatts from private 
utilities in their light bulbs. And what if 

labor insisted that the new schools 
be constructed only by men belonging to 
trade unions? My wife, Maurine, who once 
taught physical education in the schools of 
Oregon, has reminded me that some health 
“nuts” like herself could conceivably suggest 
à restriction of Federal aid to those schools 
where physical education, modern dance, or 
gymnastics are required subjects. 

Let us avoid these side shows, which en- 
danger the safety of the main tent. The 
important challenge before us all is to secure 
some adequate measure of Federal aid for 
our schools, without jeopardizing local con- 
trol of education. This cannot be put off in- 
to the distant and remote future, following 
a prolonged national controversy over the 
Powell amendment. It is urgently needed 
now, today, immediately. 


DECLARATION BY MICHIGAN 
DEMOCRATS 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues in the Senate to a document 
known as the Michigan Declaration. 

This document expresses the philoso- 
phy of the Democratic Party of my State 
of Michigan, as adopted at the recent 
State convention. I shall not burden the 
Recorp with the full text of the Michi- 
gan Declaration, since it is my under- 
standing that Democratic members of 
the Michigan delegation in the House 
of Representatives intend to place the 
text in the RECORD. 

However, I should like to comment on 
the Michigan Declaration. As I said, it 
expresses the philosophy of the Demo- 
cratic Party in my State. It is not a 
radical document. On the contrary, it 
is a moderate—but understanding—ap- 
proach to many problems facing our 
country. It puts into words many things 
that need saying. 

The preamble of the declaration 
states that the world is embroiled in 
total revolutions of great peril or prom- 
ise in the affairs of men and of nations. 
The revolutions specifically noted con- 
cern atomic energy, automation, weap- 
ons of war, anticolonialism, Soviet 
imperialism, atheistic communism, inte- 
gration, and time and space. 

None of these are particularly star- 
tling. They exist—and we all know it. 
221 question is: What are we going to 
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As the declaration states: 

The peril or promise of these revolutions 
cannot be met by part-time administration 
of halfway programs under indifferent 
leadership with lukewarm concern for the 
needs of the people, 


The declaration continues: 

The National Republican administra- 
tion feeds Americans an opiate of com- 
placency in these times of vast scientific and 
ideological turmoil. It commits a psycho- 
logical betrayal of the people by not in- 
forming them of the true nature of events. 


The declaration goes on to list very 
briefly the moderate approach to the 
various problems that face us, suggest- 
ing the broad goals for which we should 
strive. 

It urges the Democratic Party not to 
rest on the laurels of past accomplish- 
ments, stating in these words: 

The Democratic Party must renew the 
great concepts with which it is identified, 
protect them against betrayal and reversal, 
enlarge their scope to make government 
grow in service to the people. 


Mr. President, I urge my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle to read the Michi- 
gan Declaration. 


SCRAPPING OF THE BATTLESHIP 
“OREGON” FAMOUS VESSEL OF 
THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
IN JAPANESE SCRAPYARDS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last summer, in 1955, when I first heard 
that the hull of the once great battleship 
Oregon was imminently to be sold for 
scrap, I immediately asked my staff to 
investigate the situation. As a citizen 
of Oregon, born in Portland, I had from 
my earliest memory heard the stirring 
narration of naval history which was 
recited from grade to grade, and from 
year to year. I shared the common pride 
in the illustrious achievements of the 
gallant ship, and I thrilled with my fel- 
low Oregonians whenever I passed it on 
the Portland waterfront, where for some 
years it was berthed in a friendly Willa- 
mette River harbor. Schools all over 
Oregon organized pilgrimages, and 
thousands of school children vicariously 
relived the events written into its glo- 
rious record of accomplishment in the 
Spanish-American War and World War 
I as they filed along its decks. 

The tranquil chapter of the Oregon’s 
existence was rudely ended in 1942 when, 
stripped of her superstructure and near- 
ly everything else, the battleship was re- 
duced to duty as an ammunition barge 
serving the Pacific Fleet. ‘The final 
chapters in the history of the Oregon 
were foreshadowed at that time. 

A letter from A. C. Mumma, rear ad- 
miral, United States Navy, Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships, was the official con- 
firmation answering my inquiry. 
Pleased that the Navy would be alert to 
any parts remaining which might have 
historic interest for the schools or his- 
torical museums of my State, I put aside 
my previous misgivings, to accept the 
verdict of the naval authorities. I had 
the impression that the worn hull was so 
unseaworthy that even the scrapping 
would have to be done in far-distant 
Guam, where it performed the humil- 
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jating utility of a breakwater. It seemed 
more fitting that it should there be 
scrapped, rather than left to disintegrate 
on the coral reefs. The recent news of its 
sale to a Japanese firm, which found it 
no insuperable problem to tow the hull 
to Japan for final cutting into scrap, in- 
dicates that the hull must have been in 
better repair than we had been led to 
believe. 

In Oregon this final chapter has, not 
unexpectedly, met a wave of chagrin, dis- 
appointment, and indignation—chagrin 
that the final chapters of the Oregon 
were so completely humiliating, disap- 
pointment that the Navy showed no in- 
terest or feeling corresponding to that 
expressed by Oregonians; and indigna- 
tion that the final salvage came in a dis- 
tant port where the last identity would 
fade into the rusty anonymity of the 
scrap heap. 

In the discussions carried on with the 
Bureau of Ships, the memorandum in my 
files indicates that the Curator of the 
Navy had reviewed the possibility of fur- 
ther salvage of possible items of histori- 
cal interest. Suggestions as to the pos- 
sibility of striking medallions from the 
steel of the bulkheads elicited the in- 
formation that this had been done in 
connection with the famous battleship 
Maine, but with disappointing results; 
the public had failed to respond, and the 
Navy had on hand a supply of medal- 
lions for which there was no demand. 

I am sure, Mr. President, that schools 
and museums in Oregon would have wel- 
comed such medallions from the Oregon, 
which would memorialize the happier 
chapters in the career of the illustrious 
battleship: Realizing that the last op- 
portunity for such a project was fast 
slipping away, and that only through the 
intercession of the Japanese Government 
could anything at all now be done, I 
have passed on the suggestion to the 
Japanese Embassy. 

Before exploring the subject, which 
they will do, they have reminded me that 
the transactions which have resulted in 
the towing of the Oregon to a Japanese 
port are between private firms of the re- 
spective nations, and may be beyond the 
accomplishment of governmental action 
at this late date. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a news story by Roger Stuart, 
which appeared February 1, 1956, in the 
Washington Daily News; a letter from 
the Department of the Navy, a letter on 
the subject to a constituent; a copy of the 
letter I addressed to the Japanese Em- 
bassy; and a news release relative to this 
matter. 

There being no objection, the article, 
letters, and release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{From the Washington Daily News of Feb- 

ruary 1, 1956] 
THE EnD Has Come For U. S. S. “OREGON,” 
“PRIDE OF PACIFIC” 
(By Roger Stuart) 

Want to buy a battleship? You won't 
get much by way of fighting power. But 
there’s salvageable metal wrapped up in the 
offer—plus a good bit of honest sentiment. 

Once she was the proud U. S. S. Oregon, 


“Pride of the Pacifc,” they used to call her 
“Bulldog of the Fleet.” 
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Yes; the same Oregon whose unprecedented 
71-day, 17,000-mile dash around Cape Horn 
in time to join the fleet action in the Spanish 
American War thrilled Americans of a hali- 
century ago, and proved the need for a 
Panama Canal. 

The same Oregon which, in the Battle of 
Santiago, slam-banged into action through 
the smoke off the Brooklyn’s starboard quar- 
ter, adding her thunderous salvos of 13-inch 
guns to the Brooklyn’s 8-inch, and both 
sending out continuous sprays of metal from 
their quick-fire guns. 


UPS AND DOWNS 


Her history since then has been one of 
ups and downs—mostly downs, but with a 
kind of glory in World War II. 

It was back in the early 1920's—she was 
21 years old then—that she was first desig- 
nated “no longer useful” and marked for 
scrapping. 

But she wasn't scrapped. The citizens 
of the State of Oregon requested the loan 
of the old battlewagon for use in an exposi- 
tion. She remained in Portland Harbor quite 
a while. 

As World War II was drawing near, Uncle 
Sam had need of a lot of ships. But not the 
Oregon. In February 1941, she was desig- 
nated an “unclassified miscellaneous ship.” 
And 18 months after that, she was stricken 
from the Navy's register. 

Ironically, it was on December 7, 1942— 
1 year to the day after Pzarl Harbor 
that the Oregon was sold for $35,000 to two 
Portland businessmen. Her superstructure 
was scrapped, her engines, boilers, pipes, 
generators, and other equipment ripped 
out—to net the purchasers -$193,620. 
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They loaded her hull with dynamite and 
other explosives and floated her across the 
Pacific to Guam. There, during the rest 
of the war, she served as a floating ammuni- 
tion depot. 

She was useful, but perhaps not useful 
enough to suit the Oregon's intrepid spirit. 
In any event, she broke her moorings several 
times. Apparently she was determined to 
get out to sea. The last time she broke 
away she became mired on a coral reef. 

Again it was decided her days of service 
were over. The Navy came to the conclusion 
that she should be sunk by gunfire. But 
historians and others, the record shows, 
protested such treatment for the once glori- 
ous Oregon. She was spared. 


DECISION REACHED 


Then, in the summer of 1955, the de- 
cision was reached to tow her out to sea 
and scuttle her. Meanwhile, however, Con- 
gress had passed a bill permitting the Navy 
to keep both the Oregon and another famous 
ship, the Olympia, for 6 months more. 

But time finally ran out on the Oregon. 
Now she’s up for sale as scrap. The Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard has been assigned responsi- 
bility for her disposal. The Oregon's shat- 
tered hulk remains in Guam—and any po- 
tential purchaser who wishes to inspect her 
must get clearance from the Navy. Bids 
will be accepted until March 18. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU OF SHIPS, 
Washington, D. C., September 1, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR NEUBERGER: I am writing 
to apprise you of the Navy's plans for dis- 
posing of the U. S. S. Oregon. 

As you probably know, the Oregon is pres- 
ently moored at Guam. She isa hollow hulk 
with no existing compartmentation and has 
been stripped of her superstructure and all 
machinery and appurtenances. For your 
information, I am enclosing a photograph of 
this relic. 
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The act of July 23, 1954 (Public Law 523, 
83d Cong.) authorizes the Secretary of the 
Navy to dispose of the Oregon after July 23, 
1955, in the event that no application for 
transfer to a qualified donee is approved by 
this date. The act further provides that the 
vessel may be disposed of by sale or by scrap- 
ping, in the discretion of the Secretary. 

As no application for the Oregon was re- 
ceived, the Navy is now authorized to 
ot this relic. After careful consideration of 
the various factors involved, it has been de- 
termined to be in the best interests of the 
Government to dispose of the Oregon by sale 
for scrap purposes only. 

Prior to the sale of the Oregon, any parts of 
the ship that are of historic interest will be 
removed for retention by the Navy or for loan 
or gift to nonprofit historical or educational 
institutions. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. G. MUMMA, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Chief of Bureau. 
June 1, 1956. 
Mrs. HOWARD VENN, 
Lake Grove, Oreg. 

Dzar Mrs. VENN: I can understand, ex- 
actly, the sense of anger and sorrow that you 
felt when you read of the “final ignominious 
fate of the old battleship Oregon.” Last 
year, shortly before time for adjournment, 
my attention was called to the imminent 
disposal for scrap purposes of the hulk of 
the old battleship. Feeling concerned at 
that time that the final chapter of the his- 


-toric vessel would be a sorry one, I began a 


series of discussions over the probable fate 
of what was left of the former great battle- 
ship. Particularly I inquired if there was 
anything that could be salvaged and pre- 
served in museums or used in any way to 
commemorate the glorious early chapters of 
the Oregon. Government officials, as a result 
of my recurring inquiries, made a further 
investigation, reporting back that there was 
nothing left that could be salvaged—that all 
that remained was the steel plate that com- 
posed the hulk. I stressed to the cfficials 
that even buckets of old rivets might be of 
interest as souvenirs for elementary schools 
of the State. We even investigated the pos- 
sibility of stamping out of the steel plate 
small commemorative plaques of medalions 
which could be placed in public and school 
libraries. This request produced informa- 
tion that such a project had been attempted 
with the remains of the old battleship Maine 
and they suggested rather facetiously but to 
the point, that if I knew of any market 
where quantities of these old medalions 
might be sold the Government had a ready 
supply for such a market. 

There would seem to be no recourse from 
the Navy's judgment that all that was left 
of the Oregon was a partially submerged 
hulk having value only as scrap. From the 
description of the unseaworthiness of the 
old hulk, I gained the impression that per- 
haps it would have to be cut up for salvage 
in Guam where it had been towed following 
the war. 

The story, announced a few days ago re- 
lating its final sale to scrap merchants of 
Japan, as a last and final irony, reempha- 
sizes the ridiculous fiasco that began with 
its return to the service in World War II. 
Economically, it is perhaps best that its end 
has come as described in the recent news 
story, on the other hand, however, in the 
sense of what it has meant to us historically, 
your suggestion that it be blown up and 
sunk, is certainly understandable. Again 
let me say that I understand completely 
your feeling of offense and indignation over 
the ignominious end of the old battleship. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 11, 1956. 
His Excellency the Honorable Sapao Icucut, 
The Ambassador of Japan, Japanese 
Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. AMBASSADOR: This letter will 
formalize the remarks of Mr. Jones, my ad- 
ministrative -assistant, pursuant to the 
scrapping of the hull of the old battleship 
Oregon, in the recent telephone conversation 
to the Embassy. 

I am sure you have some familiarity with 
the illustrious history of the battleship—its 
17,000-mile race from the Atlantic around 
the Horn to joint the fleet action in the 
Philippines during the Spanish-American 
War and its illustrious career as flagship of 
the American fleet in World War I. 

The Oregon for a number of years was 
berthed in the Willamette River in Portland, 
Oreg., where it very appropriately served as 
a naval memorial, visited daily by scores of 
school children and proud citizens. 

In 1942 it was again returned to duty, over 
the most strenuous protests of hundreds of 
Oregonians. Used as a barge and later a float- 
ing warehouse, it more recently had the sad 
fate of serving as a breakwater in Guam. 

Now that it is to be cut up for scrap after 
its purchase by a Japanese firm, a great deal 
of indignation and protest is coming from 
many of my Oregon constituents. They feel, 
quite understandably, that to be cut up for 
scrap metal is the most ignominious end 
that could be conceived for a battleship 
-whose feats wrote a bright chapter in Ameri- 
can naval history. 

In view of this public feeling of profound 
disappointment, it seemed to me that if there 
should be anything at all salvageable, some- 
thing which might in some way be made 
available to schools and public libraries as a 
memorial of our great ship, it could be the 
basis for an effective gesture of good will 
between the two nations. 

What I am suggesting might follow the 
pattern of action incident to the battleship 
Maine. From the sheets of steel composing 
the bulkhead of the Maine, commemorative 
medalions were stamped out, Medalions, of 
course, could very appropriately be placed in 
schools and public libraries, or sold at a 
nominal sum to the public at large. 

I realize the hull of the Oregon has passed 
into the hands of a private firm which will 
cut it into scrap. However, a few sheets of 
scrap steel or some other part could be made 
into commemorative articles. 

I thought your government might wish to 
explore the possibilities, knowing that such 
a gesture would be productive of infinite 
good will between the people of Oregon and 
Japan, who face each other across the vast 
expanse of the Pacific. 

Respectfully, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon, 
has asked for the assistance of the Japanese 
Ambassador in obtaining as souvenirs for 
distribution to Oregon schools and libraries 
“even a bucket of rivets” from the remains of 
the old battleship U. S. S. Oregon which has 
been sold to Japanese interests for salvage 
of scrap steel. 

The hull of the Oregon, which raced 17,000 
miles around Cape Horn in 68 days to take 
part in naval maneuvers of the Spanish- 
American War, has been taken from Guam, 
where it was stripped down for use as an 
ammunition barge during World War II, and 
will be cut up for scrap metal. NEUBERGER 
requested the Japanese Embassy to deter- 
mine what action could be taken to obtain 
metal objects from the ship which might be 
of interest as memorabilia of the ship's his- 
toric past. 
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The Oregon Senator recalled that last year 
it was brought to his attention that the half- 
submerged vessel would be disposed of as 
scrap. 

wat the time, I inquired if there was any- 
thing that could be salvaged and preserved 
in museums or used in any way to commemo- 
rate the glorious early chapters of the Ore- 
gon,” NEUBERGER said. “However, Govern- 
ment officials checked and discovered that 
there was nothing left that could be sal- 
vaged—all that remained was the steel plate 
that composed the hull. 

“We even investigated the possibility of 
stamping out of the steel plate commemo- 
rative plaques or medallions which could be 
placed in public and school libraries. This 
request produced information that such a 
project had been attempted with the remains 
of the old battleship Maine and it was sug- 
gested rather facetiously but to the point, 
that if I knew of any market where quanti- 
ties of these old Maine medallions might be 
sold, the Government had a ready supply for 
such a market. 

“The story relating the Oregon’s final sale 
to scrap merchants of Japan is a final irony 
which reemphasizes the fiasco that began 
when it was returned to service in World War 
II. Economically, it is perhaps best that 
its end has come as described in the recent 
news story, since much of our foreign aid 
program is directed toward rehabilitation of 
the Japanese economy so it may withstand 
the threats of Communist aggression. How- 
ever, in the sense of what the ship has meant 
to our State historically, it is regrettable 
that its final disposal has been so igno- 
minious. 

“It is my hope that a portion of the re- 
mains can be obtained from the Japanese 
salvage company, so they can be disposed of 
appropriately through the Oregon Historical 
Society, and to the end that there be kept 
alive the memory of a day when the Oregon, 
Dewey and Manila Bay were names indelibly 
written in American history.” 


ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor the text of a 
statement I have prepared on the subject 
of Armenian independence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCCARTHY 


It is a great temptation these days, when 
we are searching our minds and hearts for 
ways of protecting the free world against 
Communist aggression, to forget about those 
countries that have already been engulfed 
by the Soviet tyranny. But we must remem- 
ber that we all—the whole human race—are 
in this thing together. We must not forget 
that the very fate that we and the other 
nations of the free world seek to avoid has 
already befallen nations which were, un- 
luckily, located closer to the source of Com- 
munist power. These nations have been 
living in slavery for 10, in some cases up- 
wards of 30 years. The people of these na- 
tions know intimately the agony of oppres- 
sion which we only know about indirectly; 
and they look to us for their deliverance. 
We should never cease to remind ourselves 
and the rest of the world of our moral duty 
to help these people—and of our vow, 
affirmed in countless national documents, 
not to rest until their deliverance has been 
accomplished. 

I refer specifically today to the gallant 
people of Armenia who, some 2 weeks ago, 
celebrated the 38th anniversary of their na- 
tional independence day. On May 28, 1918, 
the Armenian nation proclaimed itself a free 
and independent republic. 
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The independent Republic of Armenia was 
recognized by the United States, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, and most of the leading 
powers of Europe and Asia. For nearly 2 
years the Armenian people made a noble 
effort to consolidate their newly won inde- 
pendence and to establish themselves per- 
manently as one of the free, democratic na- 
tions of the world. Unfortunately this 
struggle came to a tragic end toward the 
close of 1920 when Armenia was overrun by 
foreign invaders operating under a plot 
hatched in Russia by Lenin and Stalin, 

After a year of ruthless Communist rule, 
on February 18, 1921, the Armenian people 
once again rose up and threw off their op- 
pressors. This new bid for independence 
was, however, short-lived. Once again the 
Communist armies crossed Armenia's borders 
and overran the country. Armenia was in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union, and the 
Armenian people have lived in bondage ever 
since. 

Still, to this day, the Armenian people, in 
both the homeland and abroad, continue to 
strive for freedom and independence. I 
know that their heroic struggle will one day 
be rewarded because I know that the Ameri- 
can people are firmly determined that com- 
munism shail one day be erased from the 
face of the earth. 


A “REFRESHING PAUSE” 


Mr, McNAMARA. Mr. President, each 
time I think the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has gone about as far as it can go 
in its cold-blooded attitude toward hu- 
man problems, I get a new surprise. 

The latest example of this callous ap- 
proach to suffering is the news story that 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
depicts our economy as enjoying a re- 
freshing pause. 

As he was quoted in press reports this 
morning, Mr. Humphrey told a congres- 
sional subcommittee that it is “just as 
well to hesitate a little.” 

I am doubtful, Mr. President, that the 
more than 220,000 unemployed workers 
in my State of Michigan are enjoying 
this refreshing pause or the long hesita- 
tion in receiving pay checks. 

Would the associates of Mr. Humphrey 
and the Eisenhower administration en- 
joy a refreshing pause in the stock 
market? 

Mr. Humphrey also offers this com- 
ment on the plight of the auto industry: 

Conditions are now proceeding in a very 
satisfactory manner. 


Mr. Humphrey has a strange idea of 
“satisfactory” when more and more auto 
workers are being laid off daily. And 
perhaps he thinks the manufacturers are 
enjoying this refreshing pause in sales. 

Mr. President, this attitude of Mr. 
Humphrey's coincides exactly with the 
recent remark of President Eisenhow- 
er's assistant, Howard Pyle, who said the 
“right to suffer is one of the joys of a 
free economy.” 

They take this attitude because they 
know the auto industry will come out of 
its recession eventually and profits will 
bounce back up into the stratosphere. 

But they have no feeling at all for the 
hundreds of thousands of workers who 
will never catch up for the months of no 
pay checks. 

This is not a recent attitude of the 
Eisenhower administration. It has been 
distressingly obvious ever since the great 
“crusade” took over the White House. 
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Back in 1954, when the auto workers 
were also enjoying their “right to suffer,” 
Secretary of Defense Wilson made this 
prediction: 

Oh, the new models get into production in 
November and December—maybe a few peo- 
ple will go back South when it gets a little 
cold—I think you'll about balance out by 
Christmas. 


Mr. Humphrey himself said that year 
that 4 million unemployed was a “rel- 
atively low figure” and added that it was 
“remarkable that it is not worse than it 
is.” 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks, another 
member of the Eisenhower team, also 
said in 1954 that the unemployment sit- 
uation was “coming along in a satisfac- 
tory manner,” just as Mr. Humphrey 
says today that “conditions are now pro- 
ceeding in a very satisfactory manner.” 

Mr. President, we can do little about 
this deep-rooted, big-business attitude 
short of election day. 

After that I trust we shall have a long 
refreshing pause from the Eisenhower 
administration. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
in the June 11, 1956 issue of the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Journal there appeared a 
very fine editorial in support of realistic 
funds for medical research. I invite the 
attention of all Members to it, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SENATE ACTS BOLDLY TO PROMOTE MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


The United States Senate took a hearten- 
ing forward step a few days ago to reinforce 
the battle lines of an offensive that is per- 
haps less newsworthy than the building up 
of our arsenal of nuclear weapons but, in the 
long run, is probably a good deal more sig- 
nificant. This is the far-flung research of- 
fensive against the scourages of cancer, heart 
disease, mental illness, and other major 
cripplers and killers. 

Upholding a recommendation of its appro- 
priations subcommittee headed by Senator 
Lister HILL of Alabama, the Senate voted a 
record-breaking appropriation of $184,400,000 
for medical research under the auspices of 
the National Institutes of Health for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. The sum is 
$57,900,000 more than the administration 
had asked for, $48,900,000 more than the 
House has authorized, and 82 percent larger 
than the appropriation for the current year. 

If the Senate version prevails, next year’s 
allotments for the National Cancer Institute 
and the National Institute of Mental Health 
will be virtually double their current appro- 
priations. The National Heart Institute will 
get $14,500,000 more than it has for this year. 

Rhode Island’s Congressman Focarty, who 
is chairman of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee in the health fleld, may be 
expected to play a key role in the matter 
when the medical research bill goes to con- 
ference between the two branches. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Focarry will use his potent 
influence to try to prevail upon his colleagues 
in the House to go along with the Senate in 
assuring more adequate financing for the 
battle against disease and premature death. 

The Hill subcommittee based its recom- 
mendation for a sharp increase in research 
funds upon the testimony of some of the 
country’s most distinguished medical scien- 
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tists, including Dr. Paul Dudley White and 
Dr. Sidney Farber. After listening to a long 
procession of competent witnesses, the sub- 
committee called for a grand national strat- 
egy of medical research to pursue the excit- 
ing laboratory leads which have been hobbled 
by a lack of funds. 

There are few investments promising richer 
dividends in health, happiness, and longer 
life than medical research. What can be 
accomplished when sufficient funds are made 
available to the researchers has been dra- 
matically demonstrated by the development 
of the Salk polio vaccine. With the formid- 
able problem of the chronic diseases still to 
be solved, a concerted research attack cer- 
tainly appears worth an annual investment 
considerably below the cost of a single atomic 
aircraft carrier. 


CONTRADICTORY STATEMENTS ON 
AIR BASE CONSTRUCTION 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
this morning I read in the press a news 
dispatch by the United Press reporting 
that the Air Force’s construction chief in 
his appearance before the Senate Armed 
Services Subcommittee investigating 
American airpower, had stated that, 
first, the air base construction is lagging 
behind the buildup of the Air Force be- 
cause of a shortage of money; second, 
that by mid-1957 the Air Force will have 
only minimum facilities to handle its 
planes; third, that these bases will be 
substandard, thereby limiting the com- 
bat effectiveness of the wings; and, 
fourth, that this condition comes from a 
“scanty purse” as a result of the econo- 
mies ordered both by the Defense De- 
partment and Congress. 

Iam shocked and puzzled by this state- 
ment of the Air Force Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Installations, because his su- 
periors, the Air Force Chief of Staff 
General Twining and the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force for Financial 
Management, Mr. Lyle S Garlock, in an- 
swer to pointed and direct questions I 
asked them recently when they appeared 
before the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Defense, both stated cate- 
gorically that Congress had given the 
Air Force all the money it had requested 
for air bases, and very definitely and 
unequivocally that Congress was not re- 
sponsible for any cut in funds for air 
bases, but rather that the responsibility 
for that was within the executive de- 
partment. In other words, whatever cuts 
were made were those dictated within 
the Department of the Air Force, itself, 
the Department of Defense, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

I first raised this question with Gen- 
eral Twining because of his article, “The 
Air Force in the Jet Age,” in the March 
issue of the magazine Air Force, in 
which he had made the statement: 

We cannot even get enough base money to 
properly prepare existing bases to accommo- 
date our modern, high-performance aircraft. 


Later in the presence of the Secretary 
of the Air Force at the public hearings of 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Defense, in answer to my questions 
General Twining categorically and un- 
equivocally denied that Congress had 
failed to give the Air Force all the money 
it had requested for air bases. Secre- 
tary Quarles made no dissent to General 
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Twining's strong denial to me that Con- 
gress had any part in bringing about a 
shortage of funds for air bases. 

Mr. President, I am getting just a 
little weary of pinning Air Force repre- 
sentatives down on loose statements they 
make which either indirectly imply or 
directly accuse Congress of not giving the 
Air Force all the money it has requested 
for air bases. A 

Consciously or unconsciously, in these 
conflicting statements by its duly author- 
ized representatives the Department of 
the Air Force is guilty of nothing less 
than duplicity. These false statements 
which, in substance, charge the Congress 
with undermining our national air se- 
curity cast a serious cloud over the in- 
tegrity and reliability of the Air Force 
when its representatives make state- 
ments either for public consumption and 
before congressional committees. 

Surely our confidence is shaken and we 
do not know what we can believe from 
the Air Force when its representatives go 
out of their way to make false represen- 
tations and accuse Congress of some- 
thing of which apparently the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, itself, is guilty, 
in conjunction with the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, 
in making whatever cuts are made in 
the amount of money requested by the 
Air Force Assistant Chief of Staff for In- 
stallations and his associates for air 
bases. 

Mr. President, when the bill for ap- 
propriations for air bases comes before 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Defense, I shall certainly demand that 
the Air Force Assistant Chief of Staff, 
together with the Air Force Chief of 
Staff, the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force for Financial Management, and 
the Secretary of the Air Force be re- 
quested to appear before that subcom- 
mittee at the same time and in round- 
table manner explain these conflicting 
statements and the reasons for Air Force 
representatives continuing to make false 
charges against Congress. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, the 
President's illness has called attention to 
the remarkable position which he occu- 
pies throughout the world and our own 
country. 

This is clear by the interest displayed 
in the capital of every nation. 

President Eisenhower has achieved a 
unique position of world leadership as 
no other man of our day. 

He is the symbol of the free world’s 
resistance to communism without sword 
rattling. 

He is the symbol here at home of sta- 
bility without complacency. 

The world prays for his speedy recov- 
ery. The 20th century needs him. 


LEO M. HARVEY 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago Mr. J. Addington Wagner, na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, presented a Legion citation to a 
great American and a great industrialist, 
Mr. Leo M. Harvey. The citation hon- 
ored this man for his patriotism, his 
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philanthropies, and his peacetime and 
wartime services as a citizen of the 
United States. 

The citation reads: 


Presented by the American Legion to Lea 
M. Harvey, citizen-patriot, industrial leader, 
philanthropist. 

In recognition of his contributions to the 
general economic welfare, and to the military 
strength of the United States in three wars 
1917-18, 1941-45, 1950-53, and in apprecia- 
tion of his many personal acts of kindness 
and generosity on behalf of the children of 
America, 


I am most happy to see Mr. Harvey's 
work recognized and lauded. I am sure 
all of his many, many friends share my 
feelings. 

Founder and president of Harvey Ma- 
chine Co. and Harvey Aluminum, Leo 
Harvey has devoted much of his appar- 
ently limitless energy to the industrial 
and commercial welfare of the United 
States since he came to this country 
over 40 years ago. He has been and is an 
outstanding success in American life. 
And many of his achievements have 
made contributions to the ability of our 
country to defeat its enemies and to 
maintain its high standards of peacetime 
living. 

We in the Far West know Leo Harvey 
to be one of the finest examples of the 
free enterprise system in action in the 
United States. The tribute paid him by 
the American Legion was well merited. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
remarks of National Commander Wagner 
on the occasion of the presentation of 
this citation to Mr. Leo Harvey printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REconn, as follow: 

REMARKS BY J. ADDINGTON WAGNER, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION AT 
LUNCHEON, HARVEY ALUMINUM, TORRANCE, 
Cauir., TUESDAY, May 29, 1956 
Anyone who has the good fortune of being 

raised in the State of Michigan acquires an 

appreciation of the industrial strength of 

America. 

In my case, it wasn't even necessary to go 
to Detroit or Flint to sharpen that appre- 
ciation. We had—and still have—in Battle 
Creek one of the truly great centers of Amer- 
ican industry; and the chief product, as you 
may have heard, generates far more energy 
than its production consumes. 

I must confess, however, that I have seen 
here today what is to me a new dimension 
in technology. Certainly those of us who are 
here for the first time are tremendously im- 
pressed by the size and the equipment and 
the production techniques of Harvey Alumi- 
num. The claim has been made that only a 
dedicated engineer can fully appreciate en- 
gineering tools and their products. Per- 
haps so. But it seems to me that anyone 
coming here and touring your facilities as we 
have done, is bound to see something awe- 
some and exciting in the work you are carry- 
ing on. 

We, of the American Legion, of course, find 
a special appeal in your work. We are vet- 
erans of war. We have fought the enemies 
of our country, using arms and materiel 
supplied by you of Harvey Aluminum and 
your colleagues in industry. For us there is 
assurance here that vitally important de- 
fense production is being maintained and 
that those who man our defense forces today 
are being furnished the best that science 
and ingenuity and hard work can provide. 

You will recall that the theme of Armed 
Forces Day, earlier this month, was “Power 
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for peace.“ I think that phrase expresses 
the prayerful hope of all of us. It is not our 
first choice to discourage attack by preparing 
to resist attack. Rather, the choice has 
been forced upon us by those in the world 
who do not cherish peace as we do and who 
would permit us to remain at peace only if we 
manifest our power. 

The American Legion believes unquali- 
fiedly in a strong preparedness program. To 
be effective, this strength must be real and 
measureable. It must exist—not as ideas 
or blueprints in the planning room—but as 
functioning weapons in the sky and on the 
ground and sea. That is the kind of peace- 
preserving strength that you in Harvey 
Aluminum are producing now; and in our 
judgment it is just as vital to the Nation’s 
security as production in time of war. 

It strikes me that there is something more 
important than the industrial strength of 
America on display today. The spirit of 
America and all that America means in terms 
of human liberty and individual opportunity 
also are very much in evidence. 

Many of you know Mr. Leo Harvey far bet- 
ter than do I. After a relatively few hours’ 
acquaintanceship with him, certainly it 
would be presumptuous of me to attempt to 
measure him as a man or as an American. 
But some things I do know about him, and 
they deserve to be said for the benefit of 
the rest of us and our appreciation of the 
land we love. 

We believe, as a cardinal principle of Amer- 
icanism, that a man can go as far as his 
talent and initiative can carry him. We 
hold that under our free enterprise system, 
the individual controls his pursuit of hap- 
piness and success, and that his starting 
place—no matter how modest or seemingly 
unfavored—does not bar his way. Abraham 
Lincoln is perhaps the most noted case in 
point, but there are many others of more 
recent times—among them, captains of in- 
dustry like Henry Ford and William Knud- 
sen and Andrew Carnegie. And yet, none of 
these provided a more emphatic or more in- 
spiring success story than is told in the still 
current record of the gentleman who is our 
host here today. 

He came to America 41 years ago, a young 
man virtually alone in a land whose people 
and customs were foreign to all he had 
known. Like the forefathers of most of us, 
he was poor in goods and rich in spirit. He 
brought with him a belief in Almighty God, 
a desire to be a good American, and a will- 
ingness to work hard. All that he has 
achieved since—all that he has today—gives 
proof that these are the keys that really 

count in the United States of America. 

It might be said that America has been 
good to Mr. Harvey. It must be said that 
Mr. Harvey has been good for America. He 
has been good not only as a responsible 
leader of industry, but as a responsible and 
generous citizen. 

Some of his most important works have 
nothing to do with aluminum products or 
the management of a great business enter- 
prise. They have a great deal to do, however, 
with the future health and happiness of 
thousands of children throughout the coun- 
try who are having a hard pull. 

This, too, is part of the spirit of America 
and of private American enterprise. For a 
system which offers great prizes for the in- 
dividual who can earn them also needs pri- 
vate enterprise in behalf of the public 
welfare. : 

Because they overlook this human factor, 
some of our friends abroad fail to under- 
stand America’s standard of values. They 
say that we worship only the machine and 
the things it makes. If they could know 
the history and the philosophy of Ameri- 
cans like Leo Harvey, they would under- 
stand better where the true strength and 
greatness of America are to be found. 

Now, Mr. Harvey, I am going to conclude 
these observations by performing a very 
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pleasant task, for which authority was given 
me by the American Legion's national ex- 
ecutive committee. To you, sir, I want to 
present a token of the esteem and admira- 
tion in which you are held by American Le- 
gionnaires. We wish for you continued suc- 
cess and many more happy years of service 
to your community, your State, and your 
Nation. We hope that this symbol of our 
gratitude will convey to you some measure 
of our sincere appreciation for all you have 
done to prove—once again—that in America 
good men can make good dreams come true, 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am happy to join with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Montana in con- 
gratulating Mr. Leo M. Harvey upon his 
receiving so impressive a citation from 
the national commander of the American 
Legion. 

As one of the Senators from the State 
of Oregon, I am in a position to know 
of Mr. Harvey's pioneering in the field 
of industrial development. There soon 
will be erected on the banks of the Co- 
lumbia River, at the city of The Dalles, 
in our State, a great aluminum plant of 
the Harvey Machine Co. This plant will 
employ our people, it will shape our raw 
materials and resources into vital metal 
for peacetime uses and for defense, and 
it will contribute to the general pros- 
perity of our region. 

Leo M. Harvey, who came to the United 
States over four decades ago, thus typifies 
the best in the American tradition. All 
of us, except for fullblooded American 
Indians, are either immigrants or the de- 
scendants of immigrants. It is part of 
the American genius that men and 
women from overseas have performed so 
capably and so illustriously in contribut- 
ing to the progress and development of 
this great Nation. 

By helping to encourage competition 
in the aluminum industry, Leo M. Har- 
vey has done his part toward strength- 
ening our free-enterprise system, which 
is so essential to our well-being as a 
nation. 

I know that many people in our State 
of Oregon, where soon the new alumi- 
num plant of the Harvey Machine Co. 
will stand on the banks of the West's 
greatest river, join the senior Senator 
from Montana in congratulating Leo M. 
Harvey as he receives this citation from 
the American Legion for his service to 
our Nation in war and in peace. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my friend, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Montana, 
in saluting Mr. Leo Harvey. 

As we all know, Mr. President, tomor- 
row will be Flag Day. As the Senator 
from. Montana spoke, I could not help 
but think of how very meaningful to- 
morrow's patriotic ceremonies will be for 
Mr. Harvey, a man whose life, career, 
and whose public spirit personify the 
essence of America. 

As the Senator said, Leo Harvey ar- 
rived in this country 40 years ago. When 
he arrived his pockets were empty of 
funds, but his heart was full of hope. 
In this country of ours, now, and in the 
past, and, God willing, in the future, a 
man—any man—can hope. He can hope 
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to make his fortune, can hope to make 
his life a full one, rich in human value. 
He can do these things when hope is 
coupled with energy. 

Leo Harvey, in the years following his 
arrival, translated his hopes into reali- 
ties. With his determination, his vitali- 
ty, and his confidence in this Nation, he 
built one of our country’s fine firms. He 
also possessed vision and out of this vi- 
sion was erected a great aluminum com- 
pany. Mr. Harvey’s business firms made 
invaluable contributions in the two great 
wars fought by the United States to pro- 
tect man’s individual right to hope, and 
only a free man can hope. 

Last May 29, Leo Harvey was awarded 
a citation by the American Legion. In 
my humble judgment, that award was 
well deserved. Leo Harvey, a captain of 
industry, came up through the ranks. 
This one-time immigrant became one of 
our most active citizens, and the young 
man who arrived with empty pockets 
now is an outstanding philanthropist. 

I congratulate Mr. Harvey upon his 
citation by the American Legion, and 
commend him for confirming—through 
his business and personal life—the fine 
American traditions. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my colleagues in the 
remarks with reference to Mr. Leo Har- 
vey. I think the citation awarded to 
him by the American Legion speaks for 
itself. His career is a fine example of 
the kind of contribution which can be 
made to American life by an immigrant. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
from Washington for his comment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my colleagues in pay- 
ing high respect to Leo Harvey, not only 
because of his enterprise, but because he 
has made a great contribution to civic 
affairs and to the welfare of his com- 
munity. 

Mr. SYMINGTON subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I should like to join the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] and other Senators 
in the fine compliments they have paid 
to Mr. Leo Harvey, one of the great 
manufacturers of the United States. I 
have known Mr. Harvey for many years, 
and I believe the award which has been 
made to him is fully justified. 


PRODUCTION OF TUNGSTEN, ASBES- 
TOS, FLUORSPAR, AND COLUM- 
BIUM-TANTALUM 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there is no further morning business, the 
morning business is concluded, and the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3982) to provide for the maintenance of 
tungsten, asbestos, fluorspar, and colum- 
bium-tantalum in the United States, its 
Territories and possessions, and for 
other purposes. 
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PUBLICATION OF SPEECH OF KHRU- 
SHCHEV EXPOSING AND DE- 
NOUNCING JOSEPH STALIN 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Department of State has performed an 
important service in making public the 
remarks of Khrushchev exposing and 
denouncing the crimes and brutalities of 
Joseph Stalin. In many significant 
ways, this document is historic and 
unique. Certainly, no one in the free 
world has ever done as well as Khru- 
shchev in revealing the faults and evils 
of the Soviet system. 

Khrushchev catalogs in detail the 
wrongs committed by Stalin against the 
Russian people and his comrades in the 
Bolshevik movement. But the speech, 
as we have it, does not set the record 
straight on Stalin’s crimes outside Rus- 
sia’s borders. Perhaps a portion of the 
speech is missing. 

Khrushchev did say: 

The willfulness of Stalin showed itself not 
only in decisions concerning the internal 
life of the country but also in the interna- 
tional relations of the Soviet Union. 


But Stalin’s offenses in foreign policy 
are not enumerated. In particular, the 
document is silent on what may be 
Stalin’s greatest crime against the hu- 
man race—namely, his frustration of 
plans to eliminate from national arsenals 
atomic bombs and other weapons of mass 
destruction. h 

The record on this issue is clear and 
decisive. In 1946 the United States 
made bold and revolutionary proposals 
to the United Nations for the abolition 
of such weapons and a system of inspec- 
tion and control. 

Remember, Mr. President, that in 1946 
we alone had the atomic bomb. There 
were no hydrogen bombs. There were 
no long-range missiles. In the interests 
of world peace, we were prepared to re- 
linquish our monopoly on the wartime 
atom. The stage was set for a massive 
breakthrough in international coopera- 
tion. 

With dictatorial bluntness, Stalin 
brushed aside this historic opportunity. 
He frustrated and blocked the effort to 
reach agreement. By the fall of 1948, 
all members of the U. N. were agreed on 
the basic elements of a plan for arma- 
ments reduction and control—except for 
Russia and her satellites. It was Stalin 
who slammed the door in the face of this 
bright hope for peace. 

As a result, the shadow of devastating 
weapons today darkens the whole world. 
Stalin’s legacy to his countrymen, as well 
as to us, is a competition in the fabrica- 
tion of weapons whose destructiveness 
cannot be exaggerated. Bombs of al- 
most limitless force, intercontinental 
missiles of incredible speed—these are 
not the products of phantasy but the 
hard prospects of sober reality. The 
armaments race is a tragic monument to 
Stalin’s rigid rule. 

Of course, Mr. President, Stalin told 
his people that the United States scuttled 
efforts toward disarmament. This was 
a colossal lie. The story that America 
plotted atomic war was a fabrication 
conceived by Stalin, propagated by 
Stalin and spread across the globe by 
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Communist agents. It is time the Rus- 
sian people knew the truth. Khru- 
shchey should make known the full 
record. 

America did not spawn the arms race. 
To avoid that contest, we were prepared 
to take unprecedented steps. Even 
after Stalin blocked arms reduction and 
control, our defense forces were main- 
tained at a minimum level. Only the 
Communist invasion of South Korea 
forced a change in our policies. Since 
the end of the Korean war, we have con- 
tinued our defense buildup for two rea- 
sons. First, because Russia’s military 
power stands at the highest level in his- 
tory and continues to expand. Second, 
because Khrushchev and his colleagues 
persist in their unyielding opposition to 
effective arms controls. 

Very soon the Senate will be called 
upon again to vote great sums of money 
for defense—both at home and abroad. 
Many of us will yote for these programs 
as a vital safeguard for our security. 
But had the disarmament efforts in the 
early postwar years succeeded, had 
Stalin not stood in the way, we would not 
now need to spend such vast amounts for 
military purposes. 

It is hard to conceive what could be 
accomplished if we could take this money 
and spend it for the economic and social 
betterment of man. What incredible 
progress we could make toward a fuller 
life for our people and less privileged 
peoples throughout the world. 

In 1950 and 1951, the late Senator 
Brien McMahon sponsored a resolution 
in support of effective disarmament and 
the use of the resources thereby saved 
for economic development on a global 
scale. Together with other men of both 
parties, I introduced an identical reso- 
lution in the House of Representatives. 

I believe those resolutions still sum- 
marize the fundamental desires of the 
American people. We want to find some 
means of barring mass destruction weap- 
ons from the earth’s surface. We do 
not like to channel our human and ma- 
terial resources into arms programs. 
We would much prefer to join in efforts 
to attack poverty and want throughout 
the world. 

Hardly a day goes by without some 
notice in the press of a hearty wish by 
Khrushchev to promote good will and 
understanding among nations. If Khru- 
shchey is sincere, he can prove it to the 
world by a simple first step. He can tell 
the Russian people the truth—that it 
was their own mad leader, Stalin, who 
blocked disarmament. He can tell them 
that it was Stalin who established a 
pattern of hostility toward the free 
world which has made these postwar 
years, years of crisis. He can tell them 
that it was Stalin’s dogmatic rule which 
led to the trials of the Berlin Blockade 
and the Korean war. 

Perhaps, Mr. President, it is hoping 
for too much to expect Khrushchev to 
give the Russian people the facts about 
Stalin’s foreign policy. Until he does 
so, however, we can derive little com- 
fort from his denunciation of Stalin’s 
domestic errors. For history will show 
that Stalin’s crimes against the free 
world equal, if not surpass, the evils he 
wrought against his fellow Russians. 
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Doubtless the truth would come as a 
great shock to the Russian people. We 
might well find them pressing their lead- 
ers for moderate and honest policies. 
For certainly the mass of mankind is 
united in its desire to avoid incineration 
by hydrogen bombs. 

If Khrushchev takes this first step and 
tells the Russian people the truth about 
Stalin’s foreign policy, perhaps we could 
respond with more assurance to the So- 
viet smile. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. | 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to compli- 
ment the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton upon the statement he has just 
made, because I think he has emphasized 
exactly what the situation is and has 
certainly brought home some points 
which need a little more elaboration be- 
fore we can place any trust in what the 
leaders of the Soviet Union have to say, 
especially statements made by Messrs, 
Khrushchev and Bulganin. 

I note that the Senator in his speech 
made the statement that Khrushchev 
should make known the complete record. 
I wonder if the Senator can tell the Sen- 
ate why Mr. Khrushchev is so modest 
about disclosing the part which he and 
Messrs. Bulganin, Malenkov, and Molo- 
tov played in the affairs of the Soviet 
Union during the time Mr. Stalin was 
premier. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think of Mr. Khru- 
shchev and his crowd have resolved to 
use a historic “out” which all totalitarian 
leaders employ, namely, that of a scape- 
goat. They are using Stalin as a scape- 
goat for their troubles within the Soviet 
Union. 

The difficulty with the position of Mr. 
Khrushchev and the others who are as- 
sociated with him is that when they 
make statements they do not come be- 
fore the world with clean hands. If they 
could come with clean hands, they would 
be in a better position, in my judgment, 
to expect the world to consider their 
words to have true and sincere meaning. 
But they have been very careful to con- 
fine their attack on Stalin to the do- 
mestic conduct of Stalin within the So- 
viet Union. They have not stated that 
Mr. Stalin was the cause of world ten- 
sions and of the terrible possibility of a 
hydrogen war which hangs over the 
heads of free men and women every- 
where. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iam delighted that 
the Senator is emphasizing the foreign 
policy aspects of the reports being is- 
sued by Mr. Khrushchev. I say that, 
of course, with the thought in mind that 
foreign policy is not being given much 
consideration in the devastating confes- 
sions which are now being made. 

I am wondering, however, if perhaps 
it is not significant that some of the old 
gang, of which Messrs. Khrushchev, Ma- 
lenkov, and Molotov were a part, are not 
being liquidated, but are being retained 
in inferior positions. It seems to me 
that what we are witnessing is a con- 
tinuation of the old style tactics dressed 
up in new clothes, with the objectives of 
the Soviet Union still being the same 
and being carried out in the persons of 
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Mr. Khrushchev, especially, and Mr. Bul- 
ganin, who seems to hold a title but 
really does not exercise much authority 
in the way of power. 

Mr. JACKSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Montana has made an 
excellent point. It seems to me that it 
is the same old house which is sought 
to be remodeled by the making of a few 
changes. But I think the results will be 
devastating if the same old crowd con- 
tinues to live in the house. 

Mr, MANSFIELD, The Senator in 
his speech said: 

He— 4 


meaning Krushchev— 

can tell the Russian people the truth—that 
it was their own mad leader, Stalin, who 
blocked disarmament. 


Ts it not true that Mr. Khrushchev is 
himself at the present time doing a 
pretty good job of blocking disarma- 
ment? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is absolutely 
correct. Not only is Mr. Khrushchev 
blocking disarmament, but the man who 
was his foreign policy spokesman until 
a few days ago—Mr. Molotov—is a past 
master of obstruction; and apparently 
the new foreign minister is a specialist in 
the same field. Particularly is he an 
expert on the Middle East, where Russia 
is now getting ready to expand its base 
of operations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Washington has mentioned 
that, because it is common knowledge 
that the new foreign minister, Dimitri 
'T. Shepilov, is the one who negotiated 
the arms deal in the Middle East. It is 
anticipated that on his trips to Syria, 
Libya, and Greece he will stir up more 
trouble in that part of the world. 

It is quite pertinent, I think, that we 
should examine Russian foreign policy, 
because I anticipate, and anticipate 
strongly, that the Soviet Union is in the 
Middle East and in Africa to stay. 

It was especially pleasant for me to 
note that the distinguished Senator from 
Washington referred to the proposal 
made by the late Senator McMahon. I 
recall serving with the Senator from 
Washington in the House at the time he 
introduced a similar proposal there. I 
am delighted that he is keeping alive the 
memory of Senator McMahon, by rein- 
troducing the resolution, because I think 
he is following in the footsteps of the 
man who, as a Member of this body, was 
the first Chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, on which the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wash- 
ington so ably serves. 

Mr. JACKSON. Our Nation and the 
other nations of the free world owe an 
everlasting debt of gratitude to the late 
Senator Brien McMahon. Brien Mc- 
Mahon appreciated the danger which 
confronted the free world. It was under 
his leadership as Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy that this 
Nation’s atomic energy efforts were ex- 
panded. It was Brien McMahon who 
worked day and night for the program of 
effective, rascal-proof disarmament. We 
can all be proud of our late distinguished 
colleague for the contribution he made 
to the national security and the further- 
ance of peace in this troubled world. 
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OIL AND GAS DRILLING IN NA- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGES IS IN- 
CONSISTENT WITH ORIGINAL 
PURPOSE OF THESE GAME SANC- 
TUARIES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
call on Secretary of the Interior Seaton 
to cancel the oil and gas leases upon our 
National Wildlife Refuge lands, which 
were handed out so generously and reck- 
lessly by his predecessor in office. 

Wildlife—in the air, under the water, 
and on the surface of the earth—is 
among our most precious heritages. 
These animals, birds, and fish are par- 
ticularly important and symbolic to our 
young people. Already we have made 
perilous inroads on the continent’s sup- 
ply of wild creatures. Unless our wild- 
life refuges are protected, the depreda- 
tions will multiply and increase. 

When ex-Senator Seaton was con- 
firmed by the Senate on June 6, I pointed 
out that the way in which he measures 
up to the challenge of this oil drilling 
on wildlife refuges may decide whether 
he ranks in history as another Douglas 
McKay or another Gifford Pinchot. 

Gifford Pinchot was the great conser- 
vationist who took the lead in setting 
aside our vast forest reserves for future 
generations of Americans. Douglas Mc- 
Kay is the man who threw wide open 
the portals of the wildlife lands to the 
oil and gas companies. 


OUR WILDLIFE SANCTUARIES DATE FROM 1903 


The people of the United States are 
proud of our great system of wildlife 
refuges. These domains are especially 
essential to the ducks and geese which 
fiy miraculously along the flyways be- 
tween their summer homes in the Ca- 
nadian Arctic and their winter nesting 
grounds beside southern waters. In the 
marshy sanctuaries, the birds can nest, 
feed, breed, and restore spent energies. 
There they are protected. There they 
are safe, at least temporarily. The first 
Federal wildlife refuge was established 
in 1903, when a true friend of conserva- 
tion, Theodore Roosevelt, occupied the 
White House. 

It so happens that petroleum deposits 
often are found near the swampy ter- 
rain that is ideal for a wildfowl sanctu- 
ary. Thus the oil and gas companies 
have eyed the refuges for years with 
greedy eyes. The Interior Department 
stewardship of Douglas McKay offered 
them their big chance; they leaped at it, 
avidly. 

Listen to the words spoken not long 
ago at the 21st North American Wild- 
life Conference in New Orleans, by Dr. 
Ira Noel Gabrielson, first director of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
now head of the Wildlife Management 
Institute: 

It is not possible to explore for oil or gas, 
or to develop oil or gas fields, without doing 
damage to wildlife and wildlife habitat. 
SHALL WATERFOWL SUFFER FATE OF PASSENGER 

PIGEON? 

Dr. Gabrielson is a lifelong Republi- 
can, but, ahead of that, he is a lifelong 
conservationist. He realizes that any 
species can become extinct. We take 
our ducks and geese for granted. Yet 
the passenger pigeon, once the most nu- 
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merous bird on the globe, became a relic 
because of terrible destruction and dep- 
redations. The last passenger pigeon 
died in the Cincinnati Zoo in 1914. Her 
name was Martha. There never will be 
another one of these lovely little birds 
on our planet if the earth endures for a 
billion years. The same could happen 
to mallards and teal and Canadian geese, 
if we let oil derricks become more pre- 
dominant than nesting grounds on our 
wildlife refuges. 

Declared Dr. Gabrielson, who, I am 
proud to say, is an illustrious graduate of 
Oregon State College: 

During the time that Secretary McKay’s 
famous “stop order” was in effect, from Au- 
gust 1953 to December 1955, several hundred 
leases were issued, while only 11 were issued 
from 1920 to August 1953. 


Think of that, Mr. President. Secre- 
tary McKay promulgated a “stop order,” 
presumably to halt oil and gas drilling 
on the refuges. While the so-called stop 
order was in effect more oil and gas leases 
were allowed than during any other pe- 
riod in the history of the refuge system, 
by many times over. Is not such trickery 
ample justification for the rescinding of 
these leases by the new Secretary, Mr, 
Fred Seaton? 

ARE REFUGES FOR WILDLIFE OR OIL? 


One of the outstanding wildlife ex- 
perts in the country is Michael Hudoba, 
an editor of Sports Afield magazine. In 
his regular column for March 1956, this 
leader among the organization known as 
Outdoor Writers of America has high- 
lighted some of the sinister aspects of 
the McKay policies regarding national 
wildlife refuges. 

Writes Michael Hudoba: 

The primary purpose of any wildlife refuge 
is to conserve and restore wildlife species. 
That purpose now is diverted. Wildlife now 
must share the refuges with the oil- and gas- 
drilling operations. 

Secretary McKay’s order raises the ques- 
tion. whether wildlife preservation can con- 
tinue even to remain the primary purpose 
of the refuges. It is the most serious re- 
versal of policy toward wildlife conservation 
since the refuge system was established and 
built laboriously over the years. 


I concur with Mr. Hudoba’s cogent 
analysis. Apparently the adverse effect 
of ex-Secretary McKay’s policies is 
widely recognized by many able edito- 
rial commentators in publications de- 
voted to the interests of sportsmen and 
other outdoor enthusiasts. Mr. Harold 
Titus, the noted editor of Field and 
Stream, in the June issue of that maga- 
zine, also commented on the oil leases 
hey under ex-Secretary McKay. He 
said: 

Well, the conservationist who doesn’t feel 
uneasy about the future of resources under 
management like that is a rare bird, indeed. 


Once the Interior Department officially 
recognizes that oil and gas prospecting 
occupies a parallel role with wildlife and 
waterfowl protection on the refuges, 
what then becomes of the original pur- 
pose of the refuge system? Is a par- 
ticular sanctuary a nesting ground for 
wild birds or a potential source of pe- 
troleum riches? What if the General 
Services Administration decided to rent 
out Government offices for hotel rooms 
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each night? Would the original pur- 
pose of the Federal offices thus be fur- 
thered and served? 

Some of the most questionable leases 
have been permitted inside the great 
Lacassine Waterfowl Refuge to the 
Frankfort Oil Co., a subsidiary of the 
Seagram Whisky Distilleries. Under the 
McKay regime, 6 leases were issued to 
the Frankfort Corp. 4 days after new 
regulations were announced governing 
oil and gas drilling. The leases were 
issued without competitive bidding and 
predated to 1 day prior to the official 
establishment of the new regulations, 

“ANOTHER LONG BACKWARD STEP” 


Dr. Gabrielson has properly referred 
to Mr. McKay’s policy of issuing oil and 
gas leases on a wholesale basis as 
“another long backward step in wild- 
life conservation.” This was also the 
general conclusion of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, which spent considerable time 
studying this whole question of oil and 
gas leasing within the refuges. 

At this point in the Recor, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed the six major conclusions and 
recommendations of the House Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
concerning this vital matter. 

There being no objection, the conclu- 
sion and recommendations were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Pursuant to the authority contained in 
House Resolution 118, the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries undertook 
an investigation of the wildlife refuge sys- 
tem within the Department of the Interior. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The record of the hearings is a picture 
of extreme administrative confusion. There 
has been absolutely no effective liaison and 
coordination between several of the bureaus 
in the Department of the Interior, between 
the Washington office and the field of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service or even between 
the various branches within the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

2. Notwithstanding that only 11 leases had 
been issued on wildlife refuge lands over 
the years since the original Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920, and notwithstanding the fact 
that a stop order was issued in August 1953, 
directing the suspension of action on all oil 
and gas leases then pending, 60 leases were 
granted between the issuance of the sus- 
pension order and the issuance of new regu- 
lations on December 2, 1955. In addition, 
during this same period some 214 leases 
were granted on other lands administered 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service, as against 
281 leases on such lands issued prior to 
August 31, 1953. Such increased activity in 
the issuance of leases by the Secretary of the 
Interior, or by those under his immediate 
supervision, can only result in serious dam- 
age to the wildlife refuge system in this 
country. The fact that this activity took 
place while a suspension order was in effect 
for the ostensible purpose of revising the 
regulations to provide greater protection to 
wildlife lands only aggravates the situation. 

8. It is incredible that the Fish and Wild- 
life Service had no knowledge of the stepped- 
up tempo of leasing by the Bureau of Land 
Management, when almost 500 leases were 
granted in 1 area. The necessary activities 
in connection with location and explora- 
tion certainly should have been sufficient to 
prompt a report by the field employees to the 
Director of the Service. And the failure on 
the part of the Washington office to keep 
informed as to activities in the field points 
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up the necessity for changes either in per- 
sonnel or organization. 

4. The Fish and Wildlife Service is also to 
be criticized for its failure to establish a 
uniform procedure for handling those leases 
about which it was informed. In the case 
of the Railroad Valley leases, the regional 
office handled the details, while in the 
Lacassine leases similar transactions were 
handled almost exclusively through the 
Washington office, with no information 
about them in the regional office. 

5. The new regulations fall far short of 
providing the degree of protection to the 
refuges which the activities of recent years 
prove to be necessary. Superficially these 
regulations appear to give a veto power to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. However, 
under applicable laws, oil and gas leasing in 
wildlife lands is a matter solely within the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Consequently, the veto power exists only so 
long as, and to the extent that the Secretary 
permits the regulations to control. 

6. The hearings clearly demonstrated the 
necessity for some legislative check on the 
authority to make disposals which might 
lessen the value of wildlife refuges for con- 
servation purposes. The committee found 
itself somewhat uncertain as to the manner 
in which the requisite control should be 
exercised. The bills under consideration 
seemed to contemplate the enactment of 
special legislation for each disposal of any 
interest in a wildlife refuge. This proce- 
dure, it seemed, would be impractical for a 
number of reasons, Hence, it was decided 
to try, for an experimental period of time, 
an arrangement between the Secretary of 
the Interior and the committee under which 
each proposed alienation or relinquishment 
of any interest the Fish and Wildlife Service 
has in lands under its jurisdiction would be 
submitted to the committee, and the com- 
mittee would have 60 days to indicate its 
approval or disapproval of the action con- 
templated. If this arrangement does not 
work satisfactorily, the committee intends 
to reconsider the problem, as well as alterna- 
tive solutions thereto, including the enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation. 


MEMBERS OF BOTH PARTIES AGREE ON REFUGES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, let 
me emphasize that these conclusions rep- 
resent the unanimous views of 17 Dem- 
ocratic members of the House committee 
and 12 Republicans. I want to stress 
just 1 or 2 of their ideas further. Note 
that 60 leases were granted on major 
National Wildlife Refuge lands during 
the 2 years that the presumed McKay 
stop order was in effect, as contrasted 
with a mere 11 leases during the prior 33 
years. 

While his stop order existed, Secre- 
tary McKay countenanced an average of 
30 oil and gas leases on wildlife refuges 
per year. However, since 1920 there had 
been approved by earlier Interior Secre- 
taries, both Democrat and Republican, 
only an average of one such lease every 
3 years. This is the McKay record in the 
realm of safeguarding wildlife refuges, 
so far as oil and gas prospecting is con- 
cerned. 

Members of the Senate also should 
take notice of the significant fact that 
the House committee unanimously re- 
ferred to extreme administrative confu- 
sion and also to the undeniable circum- 
stance that such increased activity in 
the issuance of leases by the Secretary 
of the Interior, or by those under his 
immediate supervision, can only result in 
serious damage to the wildlife refuge 
system in this country. 
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And the House committee has added: 
The fact that this activity took place 
while a suspension order was in effect, for 
the ostensible purpose of revising the regula- 
tions to provide greater protection to wild- 
life lands, only aggravates the situation. 
STOP ORDER VIOLATED BY WHOLESALE OIL 
LEASING 

That phrase from the unanimous re- 
port of this important committee in the 
other Chamber, Mr. President, merits 
the searching study of both the Senate 
and Secretary Seaton. With the sup- 
posed McKay stop order in effect, con- 
servationists were off guard. They pre- 
sumed all was well on the marshy nest- 
ing grounds where the free-winging 
waterfowl were at ease. Men like Dr. 
Gabrielson and his associates could jus- 
tiflably have been turning their backs 
fora moment. It was during this hiatus, 
this truce, that the McKay regime issued 
oil and gas leases in such indiscriminate 
quantities on the refuges which had been 
reserved for our wildfowl, for our graz- 
ing animals like bison and antelope, and 
for other creatures of the air and the 
field. 

Mr. President, the profligate issuance 
of oil and gas leases by Secretary Mc- 
Kay and his subordinates during the 
span of their own stop order was a 
sneak attack. It was an ambush, a blow 
in the dark. These leases on our wild- 
life refuges would have been bad enough 
at any time. During the existence of 
an alleged stop order, they were doubly 
or even triply reprehensible. These cir- 
cumstances, alone, should more than 
justify the rescinding of the oil and gas 
leases by the new head of the Interior 
Department, Secretary Fred A. Seaton. 

SENATOR CITES RECORD FOR WILDLIFE 
PROTECTION 


I believe, Mr. President, that my sin- 
cere interest in the welfare of our wild- 
life has been many times demonstrated. 
I am the sponsor of a bill, passed by the 
Senate on June 11, to use surplus feed 
grains for our migratory waterfowl. I 
endured considerable criticism because I 
protested the elimination of the famous 
and historic White House squirrels— 
a species which had fascinated many of 
our great Presidents, but which was pro- 
scribed for removal because of claw 
marks upon a new golf putting green. 
I have introduced legislation to cancel 
licenses for dams that would impede the 
famous steelhead trout runs of the Des- 
chutes River or choke off the magnificent 
waterfalls and lakes of the upper Mc- 
Kenzie River. I am opposing proposed 
Federal projects in the watersheds of 
the Clearwater and Salmon Rivers, 
which would have such disastrous effects 
on the great Chinook salmon runs of 
the Northwest and on the remaining 
elk herds of the Lochsa-Selway wilder- 
ness. 

Our wildlife, Mr. President, cannot be 
sacrificed to wanton commercialism and 
still survive. In some places we have 
to make a choice. Ex-Secretary McKay 
made the wrong choice when he yielded 
to the importunings of those who would 
try to superimpose oil and gas prospect- 
ing upon our national wildlife refuges. 

In a way, I believe that the President 
of the United States has repudiated the 
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damage done to our wildlife refuge sys- 
tem, because Mr. Eisenhower very prop- 
erly disregarded ex-Secretary McKay’s 
recommendation that the Cabinet posi- 
tion go to Under Secretary Davis, who 
had helped to approve the oil-drilling 
program, Several newspapers even have 
reported that Mr. McKay sent utility 
lobbyists to the White House to urge the 
Davis selection upon the President. In- 
stead, the President bypassed the McKay 
satellites completely and went outside 
the Interior Department to choose for- 
mer Senator Seaton, who had been a 
personally popular member of this body. 
OUR WILD CREATURES BELONG TO THE NEXT 
7 GENERATION 


Mr. President, political figures come 
and go—Presidents of the United States, 
-Vice Presidents, Cabinet members, Sen- 
ators, Representatives, judges. All are 
mortal, physically as well as politically. 
But the great riddle of earth’s eternal 
process of birth, growth, and death is 
never ending. Part of that process oc- 
curs in the environment inhabited by 
the beasts and birds placed here by the 
Almighty. Man, despite his ingenuity, 
cannot create a living thing. No sci- 
entist on our planet ever can shape an- 
other passenger pigeon. But man can 
help to reserve a protected realm, where 
some of God’s creatures will be safe 
from man’s own depredations and at- 
tacks. That is what our National Wild- 
life Refuge system has meant. That is 
why the alarming threat to this system, 
posed by oil and gas prospecting, must 
be reversed and thrown back. That is 
why I make such an appeal from the 
floor of the Senate today. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks an 
article from the March 1956, issue of 
American Forests magazine, entitled 
“Our Vanishing Species,” by Will 
Barker, which illustrates how lack of 
protection has contributed toward the 
sad and steady diminution of such liv- 
ing things as grizzly bears, American 
bison, whooping cranes, and landlocked 
salmon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as fcllows: 

Our VANISHING SPECIES 
(By Will Barker) 

As competition for the land continues un- 
abated, several species of native wildlife are 
finding survival increasingly difficult. Cur- 
rently there are about 15 of these endangered 
species as the National Wildlife Federation 
designates those members of the wildlife 
community whose existence is in jeopardy. 

Among the birds and mammals on the 
Federation's 1956 list is the grizzly bear, first 
described scientifically by Lewis and Clark 
after their return from exploring the head- 
waters of the Missouri and Columbia Rivers 
in 1805-6. Only a few hundred of these 
great humpbacked bears with dished-in faces 
and grizzled coats are left in the United 
States. 

In wilderness areas of Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, and Wyoming, and in Yellowstone 
and Glacier National Parks, individual griz- 
ziies roam over territories that are about 20 
miles in diameter and use well-defined routes 
that lead to above timberline. Outside the 
United States there are large areas that may 
still be designated grizzly bear territory. In 
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Alaska, the Yukon, and British Columbia 
grizzlies in considerable numbers wander 
over individual territories in the rugged 
mountains and across vast expanses of 
tundra. 

Alaska is reported to have more than 10,000 
grizzly bears, and though figures are unavail- 
able, western Canada is supposed to have a 
good-sized population of this bear, whose fur 
may have a dark-brown cast, the usual color, 
or a hue that is yellowish, grayish, or black- 
ish. Light-tipped hairs on the upper parts 
of the body give the animal the grizzled 
appearance from which it gets its common 
name, 

A grizzly does not reach full size until the 
animal is 8 to 10 years old, about one-half of 
its life span in the wild. A mature male 
weighs anywhere from 500 to 800 pounds— 
occasionally as much as 1,000 pounds—meas- 
ures 6 to 7½ feet in length, and stands 3 to 
3% feet at the shoulders. A full-grown fe- 
male weighs about 400 pounds, with the 
other physical proportions scaled to this 
smaller weight. 

To preserve the grizzly bear in Alaska, the 
Territorial Game Commission has reduced 
the limit from 2 to 1 grizzly or brown bear 
except in southeastern Alaska. Such a 
measure should maintain a sufficient breed- 
ing stock of these bears in Alaska so that 
the species will be perpetuated—provided, 
of course, that wilderness habitat is always 
available, the great problem for saving state- 
side grizzlies from extinction even if all 
hunting is prohibited. 

In November 1955, the world’s only flock 
of whooping cranes, 1 of the birds on the 
Federation’s list, returned to their winter- 
ing grounds with 8 young. These 8 juveniles 
constitute the largest increase in the flock 
since the Aransas National Wildlife Refuge 
on the Gulf of Texas. At Aransas the 
whooping crane is given special attention. 

The first official count of the whooping 
crane, a great white bird with a red-crowned 
head and black-tipped wings, was made in 
1938-39. There were only 18 birds then and 
in 1941-42 there were only 15 whoopers— 
representatives of an indigenous North 
American bird that was apparently never 
numerous. In the early 1800’s the range of 
the whooping crane was from the Arctic 
coast to central Mexico and from Utah to 
South Carolina. Each whooping-crane fam- 
ily needed a considerable area for its win- 
tering ground and for its nesting and breed- 
ing ground in summer. Settlement of the 
country, expansion of agriculture, and re- 
lated activities including drainage of wet- 
lands and coastal marshes, reduced the range 
of the whoopers, and many of the birds were 
either deliberately shot or mistakenly shot 
on their southern migration—a flight of 
nearly a thousand miles. 

To survive, the greatest need of the whoop- 
ing crane is protection from hunters during 
the fall migration and privacy on their win- 
tering grounds. Establishment of the Aran- 
sas refuge has assured these birds the neces- 
sary privacy, but little can be done by offi- 
cials charged with enforcing Federal and 
State regulations during the cranes’ fall mi- 
gration when they fly through provinces and 
States whose waterfowl hunting seasons open 
early. Therefore it is up to all of us—hunt- 
ers, amateur and professional ornithologists, 
and conservationists—to cooperate in pro- 
tecting the whooping crane so that this rep- 
resentative of our once truly abundant wild- 
life can survive. 

An indigenous fish whose numbers are so 
few that its continued existence is open to 
question is the Montana grayling—a fish that 
is purplish blue on the back and a lighter 
purple on the sides and lower margins. The 
large dorsal fin is a dusky green flecked with 
rose and orange. The Eskimos call the 
grayling “hewluk-powak,” meaning fish with 
a winglike fin and the last two words of its 
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scientific name, Thymallus signifer tricolor, 
are apt. Signifer, meaning standardbearer, 
and tricolor, three colors, truly describe the 
enormous dorsal fin, which readily distin- 
guishes the grayling from the trout. 

Originally there were two species of gray- 
ling in the United States—the Michigan and 
the Montana. The Michigan grayling was 
considered extinct by 1931, but the Montana 
grayling has managed to survive in a small 
part of its former range—all of the Missouri 
River drainage above Great Falls. Although 
pollution and siltation played a large part 
in the decline of the Montana grayling, the 
introduction of exotic fishes is believed to be 
one of the major causes for the greatly re- 
duced numbers of grayling. 

To survive, the grayling needs clear, cold, 
and unpolluted streams with sand or grayel 
bottoms. In the fish's original range there 
are only a few such spots; these areas are in 
the upper tributaries of the Big Hole and 
Beaverhead Rivers. In the tributaries of the 
Big Hole River artificial propagation is the 
means by which the grayling is maintained, 
but the upper drainage of the Beaverhead in 
the Red Rock Lakes area is much as it was 
in the days when grayling were comparatively 
abundant. Here the grayling maintains it- 
self naturally. 

Since irrigation on Red Rock Lakes—a 
national wildlife refuge—has been curtailed 
or not permitted until after July 1, there 
has been a marked increase in young gray- 
ling and in 1955 adult spawners were seen 
in three creeks where none had been seen 
for many years. However, despite this in- 
crease—an increase of sufficient numbers to 
permit limited fishing—management must be 
continued and have the support of all those 
interested in the preservation of a native spe- 
cies, a species most numerous in an area 
which has been the means whereby a once- 
endangered species has been saved from ex- 
tinction. 

In 1935, the 40,000-acre Red Rocks Lakes 
Migratory Waterfowl Refuge was established 
in southwestern Montana to preserve and 
protect the trumpeter swan, largest of the 
North American waterfowl. In 1935 there 
were only 73 swans by actual count; today 
there are more than 600 of these great white 
birds, that stand about 3 feet and have a 
wingspread of more than 7 feet. These 
birds, closely related to the more numerous 
whistling swan, have been saved from ex- 
tinction by the timely action of all those 
interested in saving a part of America’s wild- 
life legacy. The increase of the trumpeter 
swan is conservation-in-action at its best, 
and is an example of what can be done to 
save an endangered species, whose. habitat 
had been greatly reduced by civilization’s en- 
croachment—to be regretted but nonetheless 
inevitable due to our constantly growing 
population. 

In a U-shaped region about 100 miles long 
in the mountains and foothills surrounding 
the southern San Joaquin Valley of Cali- 
fornia, about 60 of our largest soaring land 
birds survive. These survivors of another 
native American species are the California 
condors, birds with black plumage and a 
naked head that is bright orange. A condor 
weighs about 20 pounds and has a wing- 
spread of 9 feet. To survive the condor 
needs above all else protection from disturb- 
ance by man and a Federal law specifically 
naming the bird as one which cannot be shot. 

In the Southeast on the Florida Keys, from 
Big Pine Key to Key West, the little key deer, 
a pint-sized edition of the Virginia white- 
tail, has increased in the face of tremendous 
odds until there are about 130. All this little 
deer needs to maintain itself is a reasonable 
amount of habitat and protection. The es- 
tablishment of a protective area for the 
key deer, now known as the Key Deer Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in 1935 should do 
much to give the little animal the necessary 
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protection. In fact it is thought that this 
area—home of American crocodiles, alliga- 
tors, and raccoons—will support 300 key deer 
provided a year-round supply of fresh water 
can be better distributed throughout the 
refuge. 

Another unique American species, the ever- 
glade kite, exists in numbers about twice 
those of the whooping crane. In all there 
are possibly 60 everglade kites, a mouse-gray 
bird in the case of the male, dark brown 
for the female. The kite, known only to 
Florida, has a long, slender, and strongly 
hooked bill, and eats only one species of 
freshwater snail. 

As marshes were drained the food of the 
kite disappeared and with its going the kite 
went too, and numbers of ‘kites were shot 
due to ignorance or thoughtlessness. At 
present the Florida Audubon Society, the 
Florida Game and Fish Commission, and 
Federal authorities have posted certain 
marsh areas where the kite still probes for 
snails and are publicizing the need to give 
this unusual bird a chance to survive. 

Once our largest woodpecker, the ivory- 
billed woodpecker, ‘was found in the large 
river swamps from southeastern North Caro- 
lina to eastern Texas, in the Mississippi bot- 
tomlands north to the mouth of the Ohio, 
and in the great cypress swamps of Florida. 
The only recent reports that this once- 
numerous bird still exists have come from 
northern Florida. If these reports can be 
verified, then the remaining ivory-billed 
woodpeckers, if any, must be given rigid 
protection on a forest area which has to be 
managed so that there is an abundant food 
supply. 

Although not in danger of extinction ex- 
cept in the Great Lakes, the lake trout is on 
the list of species which needs some form of 
aid for their preservation in the Great Lakes. 
Since 1939 the commercial and sport fisheries 
in the Great Lakes have constantly de- 
creased until 22 pounds of lake trout were 
caught in Lake Michigan in 1954, 

The cause of this decline in the catch 
of lake trout is the sea lamprey—an eel-like 
predator, which subsists entirely on the 
blood and body juices of fishes. 

The remaining species on the list are the 
Great Lakes sturgeon, now so few in num- 
bers that in some lakes it may be impossible 
to save it; Attwater's prairie chicken, at pres- 
ent know to exist only in parts of 11 Texas 
counties; the once abundant Eskimo curlew; 
the desert bighorn sheep; and the rare black- 
footed ferret. 

No one knows with any certainty which of 
these species can be saved or which will be- 
come members of the wildlife America that 
was. But if these species have not passed 
over the threshold, that is become too few, 
where it is impossible to restore them, there 
may be a conservation miracle similar to the 
one which saved the rare sea otter from 
extinction. 

In 1911 there was only a remnant of the 
once-abundant sea otter herd left in the 
Aleutian Islands area. Today there is a herd 
of several thousand in the waters around 
these foggy, treeless, and windswept islands, 
and a small herd of about 300 off the Cali- 
fornia coast near Carmel. Rigid protection 
is responsible for the increase of the sea 
otter—a mammal with a rich dark brown 
or black coat and a white-whiskered face 
that makes the animal look like a quizzical 
old man—the reason for the nickname “old 
man of the sea.” 

It may not be possible to save all these 
endangered species or even build them back 
to such numbers as the trumpeter swan or 
the sea otter, but let us hope that the ma- 
jority of them can be saved—living repre- 
sentatives like the once-endangered buffalo 
of the wildlife America that Audubon, 
Douglas, and Muir knew and loved, 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
also ask consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Medford 
Mail-Tribune of June 7, 1956, by the able 
and distinguished editor, Mr. Robert W. 
Ruhl, winner of a Pulitzer prize for out- 
standing editorial work. Mr. Ruhl com- 
ments on the reaction of conservation- 
ists to the wildlife refuge oil-leasing poli- 
cies of former Secretary McKay, and 
points up the consternation felt by those 
interested in preserving wildlife at what 
has been described as “one of the worst 
blows to conservation on record.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered ‘to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Medford (Oreg.) Mail-Tribune of 
June 7, 1956] 


FIELD AND STREAM Scores MCKAY 


The race between Senator Morse and 
former Secretary of the Interior Douglas Me- 
Kay will not be decided by the Republicans— 
much as they would like it to be. 

Nor will it be decided by the Democrats. 

It will be decided by the independent 
yoters in between who hold the balance of 
power, who discount the slanted propa- 
ganda on both sides, and after determining 
the facts vote for the candidate they believe 
best qualified for the job. 

In this search for the facts they won't go 
to the campaign “hand-outs” of either party, 
but to the records of the two men and espe- 
cially to facts from informed and impartial 
sources. 

It will be remembered by those who lis- 
tened to Secretary McKay in his primary 
campaign, that he was in practically a per- 
petual state of extreme indignation. The 
chief cause was the charge of “giveaway.” 
Most emphatically Mr. McKay denied such 
charges in toto, and declared, instead of fol- 
lowing any giveaway course he served the 
best interests of the people of his State and 
Nation. 

No single charge aroused Mr. McKay’s ire 
more strongly than the charge that he per- 
mitted oil drilling in wildlife refuges under 
his control, to the detriment of wildlife ex- 
tension and protection. 

This charge, he claimed, was not only un- 
true but the exact reverse of the truth. Un- 
der his administration, he maintained, wild- 
life refuges had been increased, and he sus- 
pended certain regulations promulgated by 
his predecessors—Democratic—because they 
failed to properly safeguard wildlife and true 
conservation values, 

Well what are the facts? 

We suggest that those who have no parti- 
san bias or ax to grind read an article in 
the June Field and Stream entitled Conser- 
vation.” It is written by Harold Titus, the 
editor, and it is hard to believe he is moti- 
vated by any sinister partisan considerations, 
or is dealing with anything but the McKay 
record in the realm of wildlife conservation, 
as it stands. 

Here is Editor Titus’ Judgment of McKay: 

“Of the thousand-odd working conserva- 
tionists attending the North American Wild 
Life Conference in New Orleans, many re- 
turned to their office confused, bewildered, 
and apprehensive. Oil was the disturbing 
influence, oil beneath the surface of the wild- 
life refuges. And oil leases by the hundreds 
safe in the vaults of petroleum-producing 
companies which had been issued during a 
period when, as far as the public was aware, 
all leasing had been suspended. What ap- 
pears to be the full story of incredibly loose 
and highly hazardous procedures in the Inte- 
rior Department was told at the conference. 
„„ There was a general feeling that wild- 
life conservation had been dealt a blow that 
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might come to be rated as one of the worst on 
record, 

“A certain amount of reassurance, however, 
was just around the corner. * * * The House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
issued a report that not only strongly re- 
buked Secretary McKay for the goings on in 
his Department but called on him to give 
Congress a 60-day notice before issuing more 
private oil leases. * The report described 
the management of refuges as a picture of 
extreme administrative confusion, declared 
the recent leasing could only result in seri- 
ous damage to the wildlife refuge system, and 
expressed the opinion that McKay regula- 
tions governing leasing fall far short of ade- 
quate protection for public lands. 

To be sure, Secretary MeKay had already. 
announced his intention of retiring from the 
Cabinet to seek a Senate seat, and evidently 
over 500 oil leases had been granted. But 
that forceful and completely bipartisan stand 
by the committee promised to put mineral- 
development on the refuges under wraps for 
the closing weeks of the McKay administra- 
tion. Furthermore, it should stand as a 
warning to any successor of Mr. McKay's 
who might feel that the welfare of wildlife is 
not the direct objective in the maintenance 
of the national refuge system.” * * * 

“Well, the conservationist who doesn't feel 
uneasy about the future of resources under 
management like that is a rare bird indeed.” 

There is the opinion of the editor of Field 
and Stream regarding former Secretary Mc- 
Kay's regime and certainly furnishes justifi- 
cation of the giveaway charge as far as wild- 
life conservation is concerned. It is unlikely 
that Mr. Titus fails to reflect the views of 
true conseryationists throughout the coun- 
try, a verdict based not on party, but on 
principle, 

Moreover this view fits in perfectly with 
the entire McKay picture. Like the Al Serena 
case it does not involve any criminal action 
or intent, and Mr. McKay and his defenders 
will undoubtedly use the same alibi in both 
cases, namely, that oil leases in wildlife 
refuges were granted in previous administra- 
tions, just as forest reserves were mined for 
timber, this attitude based on the old fallacy 
that two wrongs make a right. 

But as Editor Titus indicates in this article, 
while there are those who maintain drilling 
for oll does not necessarily impair wildlife 
protection, just as mining forest reserves for 
timber, does not necessarily doom forest con- 
servation, both practices on the scale coun- 
tenanced by the Interior Department under 
Secretary McKay should stop, and it is hoped 
will be under his successor, for the sake of 
the country and perpetuation of the con- 
servation principle. 

Editor Titus concludes: 

“Finally everybody appeared to have the 
involved story straight and went home with 
the understanding that over 550 oil leases 
{in the wildlife refuges) were outstanding 
and that if these were exercised the staff 
of the refuge branch would probably be the 
busiest young men in public service just 
reyiewing operating plans. For even to the 
complacent minority the recital of goings-on 
in the Interior Department was depressing. 
Just what the effect will be of the demand 
of House committee that Congress be con- 
sulted on lease applications in the future 
remains to be seen. It is certain, however, 
that the procedures will be watched from all 
directions.” 

So here we have as a result of the McKay 
giveaway policies to the oil companies one 
of the worst blows to conservation on record. 

That is not the judgment of the political 
enemies of ex-Governor McKay or the Demo- 
cratic press but the editor of Field and 
Stream who chooses that declaration as the 
title for his article —R. W. R. 
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Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, there is in 
progress right now, in Washington and 
elsewhere, considerable debate on the 
matter of this Nation’s responsibilities 
in the field of foreign aid. There is 
concern over the means and methods 
of providing assistance to friendly, but 
less fortunate, democracies whose friend- 
ship and security we in these United 
States need for mutual benefit, for 
friendly relations, and for protection 
against the menace of international com- 
munism. 

Earlier this week the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted on President Eisen- 
hower’s request for almost $5 billion for 
foreign aid. By a rollcall vote of 273 to 
122, the Members of the House cut the 
President’s foreign-aid request by more 
than a billion dollars—from four billion 
nine hundred million to three billion 
eight hundred million. 

Whatever the outcome of these discus- 
sions, these debates, and these votes on 
the foreign-aid program, it must be rec- 
ognized that what takes place in Congress 
reflects the thinking of our people. It 
must be recognized that the American 
taxpayer is weary, and weary of paying 
such a stiff price to maintain friendships. 
Many people feel, and with some justifi- 
cation, that we are becoming the wealthy 
uncle who is welcome only so long as the 
money holds out. 

At the same time, I think the Ameri- 
can taxpayer knows the value and wis- 
dom of reasonable and sound programs 
to help free nations remain free. There 
have been some bad spots in the past, 
but experience has shown that some 
foreign-aid programs pay off. 

I want it clearly understood that I 
have always been in sympathy with the 
spirit of foreign aid to less fortunate 
friendly nations of the free world. But 
at the same time, I believe in being 
realistic. In our zest to help, there must 
be a businesslike approach, founded on 
a sound basis. 

When it comes to saying how many 
dollars this or that country should get, 
that must be determined by the experts; 
and I am certainly no expert in this 
field. 

But I do know this, and it does not take 
an expert to see it: 

When it comes to sitting down and 
working out ways and means of ap- 
proaching many of these overall pro- 
grams, the administration has turned 
deaf ears on some proposals and ideas 
that I think are important. 

Take, for example, a resolution I sub- 
mitted, calling for the establishment of 
a world food bank. The Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] submitted a sim- 
ilar measure, and many Senators joined 
in cosponsoring these resolutions. 

The resolution, when adopted, would 
express to the President of the United 
States, and to the world, the sense of 
the Senate that the President should 
initiate negotiations, through the frame- 
work of the United Nations and other 
international channels, for the creation 
of a world food bank, patterned after 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. From this bank, 
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member nations could in times of dis- 
tress, shortages, famine, and other dis- 
asters, borrow food, fibers, or both, and 
repay such loans, when able, in kind, 
other raw materials, or in cash. 

In recent months literally millions of 
words have been spoken and written 
about our excess stocks of foods and 
fibers, and what to do about them. Little 
has been said, however, about the hungry 
men, women, and children who people 
the world, or about what can be done, in 
a practical way, to fill their empty 
stomachs. 

International statistics show that more 
than 1 billion people, of the total world 
population of 2,400,000,000, go to bed at 
night with their hunger only partially 
satisfied. We know also that commu- 
nism and other ideologies foreign to the 
concept of freedom of the individual man 
thrive best in lands where the specter of 
hunger stalks. 

To my mind, no more effective weapon 
could be forged for use in the battle 
against international communism than 
the creation of a world food bank with 
facilities for lessening the pangs of hun- 
ger that gnaw in the stomachs of hun- 
dreds of millions of people. We have 
learned, and all the rest of the world has 
learned, that an international bank con- 
ceived and operated along democratic 
lines and principles can and will, operate 
successfully for the mutual benefit of all 
participating nations. As I pointed out 
earlier, I refer specifically and directly 
to the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

Today, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development has 56 
members; and its balance sheet, the 
measure of the peaceful services it has 
rendered in a world torn with strife, tells 
a graphic story of what nations can ac- 
complish when they work together 
toward a common goal. 

Mr. President, I wish to reemphasize 
that the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development is not a 
charitable organization engaged in a 
giveaway program—just as the world 
food bank proposed by Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 85 is not designed to operate as 
a giveaway institution. . 

The record shows that the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment pays dividends not only in 
good will among the participating na- 
tions and peoples, but also in dollars and 


cents. Its net cash income last year, 


over and above all operating expenses, 
exceeded $20 million. 

The world food bank, as proposed by 
Senate Resolution No. 85, will serve as a 
medium of distribution, for the effective 
and businesslike disposal and utilization, 
of so-called surplus food, fiber, and other 
agricultural products which have ac- 
cumulated or may accumulate or be 
needed in this or other participating na- 
tions. I submit that it is high time to 
put the presently accumulated stocks of 
foods and fibers for peace into humani- 
tarian use, without loss to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, through the medium of a 
world food bank. 

How better, I ask, could we improve 
our foreign relations? How better could 
we prove to a suspicious world that we 
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mean what we say when we announce 
we are willing to share the fruits of our 
technologies and our learning with the 
peoples of other nations? 

When it comes to foreign aid, a world 
food bank is a natural. 

If we want to help friendly foreign na- 
tions, and at the same time help our- 
selves, then I think that we ought to give 
serious thought to the idea of a world 
food bank. 

The blessing of abundant production 
has become a burden upon us in the 
form of heavy surplus farm products. 
Many friendly nations need the food and 
clothing these surpluses can furnish. I 
Say it is up to us to work out a way to put 
them where they are needed. And I sin- 
cerely think it can be done without stuff- 
ing an unlimited number of dollars into 
the hip pockets of our foreign friends. 

Only 2 weeks ago, a subcommittee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
held hearings on the two resolutions 
that would set up the framework for a 
world food bank. 

Representatives of the State Depart- 
ment, the very people who are now cry- 
ing for more money for foreign aid, 
said flatly that such a program was not 
needed. 

In fact, they were strong in their op- 
position to such an idea. 

Such reasoning just does not make 
sense to me. It is very apparent that 
some blind spots are throwing so-called 
vision out of focus. 

I want it clearly understood, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I am not criticizing the 
theory or wisdom of foreign aid, but I 
do think the attitude of the administra- 
tion is both shameful and pitiful when 
it comes to listening to suggestions. 

Thought and reason have been put in 
a cage down in the executive branch 
when it comes to many of our problems 
in foreign relations. 

I say this with all deliberation, because 
I am certain that the President is sin- 
cere about the funds he has requested. 

I also feel that if the President knew 
the attitude of the State Department 
about the world food bank he would be 
disturbed. He would be disturbed be- 
cause he knows the importance of busi- 
nesslike approaches to foreign economic 
problems. 

With these thoughts in mind, I ask 
every Member of the Senate to weigh 
carefully the foreign-aid legislation 
when it comes up for final deliberation, 


; MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5881) to supple- 
ment the Federal reclamation laws by 
providing for Federal cooperation in 
non-Federal projects and for participa- 
tion by non-Federal agencies in Federal 
projects. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9824) to 
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establish an educational assistance pro- 
gram for children of servicemen who 
died as a result of a disability or disease 
incurred in line of duty during World 
War II or the Korean conflict. 


SECURITY REGULATIONS FOR GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES—BILL IN- 
TRODUCED 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, this week 
the country has received another dis- 
quieting decision from the Supreme 
Court which strikes down still another 
safeguard which Congress has created to 
protect our country against the Com- 
munist conspiracy and all other disloyal 
elements endeavoring to destroy our 
great constitutional citadel of freedom. 

In its split-decision this week, the ma- 
jority of the Court has utilized its judi- 
cial power to prevent the President of 
the United States from exercising the 
executive power he felt he needed to es- 
tablish security regulations for Govern- 
ment employees which are sufficiently 
effective to protect our country in this 
uneasy era of the cold war and the con- 
tinuing Communist acts of aggression 
and misrepresentation. 

President Eisenhower, in strict con- 
formity with his pledge to rid Govern- 
ment of its Reds and to clean out official 
Washington of any and all lurking spies 
and Communist agents very wisely, early 
in his administration exercised the ex- 
ecutive authority which Congress gave 
him in the act of August 26, 1950, to ex- 
tend security checks and codes of loyalty 
to all Federal employees. Perhaps in the 
eyes of the majority of the Court, our 
Commander in Chief was a little naive 
because he drew from his long military 
experience the sturdy conclusion that in 
any kind of war, victory requires an 
army—civilian or military—comprised 
completely of loyal, dedicated, and patri- 
otic people. Believing this—and I am 
sure most Members of Congress will 
agree with the President—President 
Eisenhower issued an executive order 
based on authority conveyed to him by 
Congress and in the act of August 26, 
1950, applying the Government's secu- 
rity checks and loyalty provisions to all 
Government employees. This week the 
majority of the Court deprived our Com- 
mander in Chief of this important power 
to protect our national interest. 

Therefore, once again I am introducing 
remedial legislation in an effort to plug 
another hole in the defense bastions of 
America which has been created by an- 
other unrealistic and unhappy decision 
by six isolated members of our Supreme 
Court. A week ago I felt compelled to 
introduce legislation suggesting emer- 
gency action to shore up America’s de- 
fenses against the destructive action of 
the Court in making another split de- 
cision which deprived our country of the 
power to take effective action in depriv- 
ing naturalized citizens of their citizen- 
ship in cases where they had obtained 
that citizenship fraudulently. That de- 
cision was bad enough in the light of 
current world conditions, but bad as it 
was the decision this week ic a thousand 
times worse in terms of safeguarding our 
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national security and with relation to 
our fight for freedom in this era of ag- 
gressive, godless communism. 

I salute Justices Clark, Reed, and Min- 
ton for their courageous and convincing 
dissent. I simply cannot follow the neb- 
ulous reasoning and the strained conclu- 
sions of the other 6 Justices; but the 
3 great and good dissenters never spoke 
with greater veracity and acumen than 
when they said this week “The Court’s 
order has stricken down the most effec- 
tive weapon against subversive activity 
available to the Government.” What a 
travesty on our judicial procedure when 
in the joint efforts of Congress and the 
Executive to safeguard our fellow citizens 
against the clear and present dangers of 
communism, six men in black robes can 
nullify our every effort and expose the 
internal workings of our Government to 
the stealthy espionage and sabotage of 
Communist agents whose services the 
Government cannot now terminate un- 
less the agency in which they work be 


designated “sensitive” or unless their 
individual positions are classified as 
“sensitive.” 


But even then, the majority of the 
court does not believe that the President, 
the Commander in Chief, has the 
authority, the power, or the judgment 
to determine which such jobs or posi- 
tions should be regarded as sensitive. 
They seem to feel that Congress has no 
such authority. They seem to feel that 
in some way or other the Supreme Court 
has been called upon to interpret the 
mind of Congress, to pass upon the 
judgment of the President and, from 
their safe and isolated quarters, arrive 
at a determination that certain jobs 
considered by the President to be sensi- 
tive are not in fact important to our 
national security. 

Before we find time to appropriate 
billions of dollars trying to defend our- 
selves with foreign aid, Mr. President, 
I hope the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary will promptly report favorably 
the remedial and protective legislation 
which I am today introducing. 

Either communism is a menace or it is 
not. Either we are in a cold war or we 
are living in a peace eternal. Either we 
join ranks and protect our peace and 
our freedoms or we squander our na- 
tional resources in appropriating bil- 
lions for defense and mutual security 
while we expose our internal govern- 
mental structure to the spies of com- 
munism and depend on the shreds of 
protective legislative still left us by the 
present Supreme Court to maintain the 
constitutional government which the 
Court is presumed to help defend. 

We shall not get very far in the busi- 
ness of national defense and mutual 
security if, at the same time we are 
called upon to appropriate billions to 
protect ourselves against dangers from 
without, we continue to riddle our de- 
fenses against communism at home, and 
succumb to and accept Supreme Court 
decisions which stultify the power of the 
Government of the United States to de- 
fend itself. 

If we must stay here all summer, if 
we must stay here until after the Su- 
preme Court has recessed, if we must 
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stay here until the conventions have 
begun and until after they have con- 
cluded, I submit we have no more im- 
portant business to attend to than to 
tighten the internal security defenses 
of our country, now that they have been 
completely destroyed in this area by 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, I introduce and send to 
the desk, for appropriate reference a bill 
proposing remedial emergency legisla- 
tion to correct the condition in which we 
find ourselves after the Supreme Court 
decision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4047) to amend the act of 
August 26, 1950 relating to the summary 
suspension of employment of civilian of- 
ficers and employees of the Government, 
introduced by Mr. Munot (for himself, 
Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Cotton), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, my bill 
provides a direct and simple method of 
closing the great hole shot into our in- 
ternal defense supports by the Court’s 
decision. I would simply amend the act 
of August 26, 1950 by adding a single 
straight-forward paragraph to say: 

Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to limit the application of this act to 
civilian officers or employees occupying posi- 
tions deemed to be sensitive from a national 
security standpoint. 


That, Mr. President, was clearly in- 
tended by section 3 of the act as written, 
which said: 

The provisions of this act shall apply to 
such other Departments and agencies of the 
Government as the President may, from time 
to time, deem necessary in the best interests 
of national security. 


Mr. President, let me read that again, 
because, I confess it is very difficult for 
me to determine how six learned lexicog- 
raphers who serve as judges can read 
that language and say that Congress did 
not mean in extending this power to the 
President to include such other agencies 
as he deems necessary in the best inter- 
ests of our national security. Let me 
read it again because the Congress will 
have to study the English language very 
carefully in order to couch its legislative 
determination in monosyllabic words 
which the Court cannot ignore and which 
the Court cannot invalidate. When we 
wrote the act, I thought the language 
was pretty clear. We said: 

The provisions of this act shall apply to 
such other departments and agencies of the 
Government as the President may, from time 
to time, deem necessary to the best interests 
of national security. 


President Eisenhower did deem it nec- 
essary to do exactly that. President 
Eisenhower did deem it necessary in the 
best interests of national security to ap- 
ply the provisions of this act to all the 
other Government agencies and depart- 
ments. President Eisenhower's great ef- 
fort to help protect all Americans against 
all forms of subversion have been de- 
feated by the action of the Court this 
week. 
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I do not know of anything more im- 
portant than for us to rededicate our- 
selves to this legislative objective. 

We will not win the war against com- 
munism merely by building bombs and 
bombers. We will not win it simply by 
appropriating money for foreign aid or 
mutual security; we will not win it by 
treaties and international conferences; 
we will not win it until such time as Con- 
gress writes a law so clear that even the 
present majority of the Supreme Court 
can understand that Congress is serious 
about giving the President the right and 
the power and the authority and, in my 
opinion, the obligation to insist that only 
Americans shall stand guard today in 
Federal positions of responsibility. 

Six Justices of the Supreme Court have 
held Congress did not understand the 
English language. They have held that 
the President of the United States, our 
Commander in Chief, did not know what 
he needed in order to protect our na- 
tional security. 

Mr. President, for a long time I have 
been engaged in the effort to find out 
what we can do as legislators to protect 
ourselves against Godless communism. 
I have been engaged in it longer, I might 
say, than any other sitting Member of 
the Senate or of the House, I started 
away back yonder with Martin Dies. I 
am still working at it with the able chair- 
man, the senior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLELLAN]. I am the author of 
the first 17 sections of the Internal Se- 
curity Act, an act on which we labored 
for 2 long years, an act which was finally 
passed by the Senate after the second- 
longest filibuster in history, over the veto 
of President Truman, an act which was 
also approved promptly over the veto of 
President Truman by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Democratic majorities in 
both Houses of Congress set precedent by 
overriding a Democratic President’s veto 
of legislation authored by a Republican. 
Congress was that concerned about 
security. 

I can well understand that if the pres- 
ent attitude of the Supreme Court pre- 
vails, when it is called upon to adjudicate 
the various sections of that act, our In- 
ternal Security Act also is likely to be 
destroyed. 

Mr. President, when we find that the 
Supreme Court destroys our defenses, 
not because they are unconstitutional, 
not because the Court finds some conflict 
in them with other legislation, not be- 
cause the Court says we are arrogating 
unto ourselves authority we do not have, 
but because, as they say to us, “Gentle- 
men of the Senate and gentlemen of the 
House, you do not know how to write 
what you mean,” and when they say to 
the President he has no right to act upon 
the mandate we have given him, it be- 
comes serious indeed. It creates a secu- 
rity emergency. 

The Supreme Court is endeavoring to 
become a legislative body and write leg- 
islation by interpreting what we have in 
mind and what we say in simple terms, 
as understandably expressed, as we set 
forth our intent in the act, when we said 
in section 3 of the act: 


The provisions of this act shall apply to 
such other departments and agencies of the 
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Government as the President may, from time 
to time, deem necessary in the best interests 
of national security. 


And if in the eyes of the Supreme 
Court that is not understandable lan- 
guage, and if in the eyes of the Supreme 
Court the President has done wrong in 
responding to his responsibilities as 
Commander in Chief in the middle of a 
cold war, by closing the doors of the 
Government to spies and saboteurs, then 
Congress has the responsibility to write 
it all over again. It has that responsi- 
bility now, in June and July of 1956, not 
after we reconvene. It has that respon- 
sibility before we consider other meas- 
ures of national defense. Ours is the 
legislative body of thisland. I say that, 
Mr. President, because if we decay from 
within, we will never be strong against 
dangers from without. 

Therefore, I say that Congress once 
again must take up the melancholy bus- 
iness of rewriting what we have already 
written, of reenacting legislation which 
we have already enacted, of restating 
once again what we have already stated 
clearly, and of reiterating the determi- 
nation we have made many times before, 
that America must have the right to de- 
fend itself, and that the Constitution was 
never intended to be a document creat- 
ing a system of government incapable of 
survival or of self-defense. 

Mr. President, some of the editorial 
writers who have consistently fought 
every effort by Congress to tighten our 
internal security against communism 
are applauding this decision by the six 
majority members of the Supreme Court. 
They are the same editorial writers in- 
cidentally or perhaps not incidentally 
who said the Alger Hiss case was merely 
a red herring, the same editorial writers 
who have always been antianti-Com- 
munist the same editorial writers who 
fought the Mundt-Nixon bill, the same 
editorial writers who encouraged Presi- 
dent Truman to veto the bill and who 
condemned Congress when it passed the 
bill over the President’s veto—these edi- 
torial writers are saying that this is a 
great victory for civil liberties. 

It is not a great victory for civil rights 
unless catering to communism is a great 
victory for civil liberties. It is not a 
great victory for civil rights unless the 
editorial writers to whom I have re- 
ferred actually believe that under the 
communistic system citizens have more 
rights than they have here. This coun- 
try provides better civil rights than does 
any other country in the world. It cer- 
tainly provides better civil liberties than 
these editorial writers could hope to se- 
cure for themselves or their readers in 
Russia or in any other area of the world, 

Mr. President, their editorial com- 
ments entirely ignore the context of the 
act Congress wrote in 1950. They would 
uphold this surprising decision of the 
Supreme Court by saying it is a victory 
for civil rights because the act gave an 
agency or a department the right sum- 
marily to dismiss someone suspected of 
being a Communist or who was caught 
redhanded as a spy and working for the 
taxpayers of America. 
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Let me explore the act a little bit, Mr. 
President. It is Public Law 733 of the 
81st Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire act be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks so that readers of 
the Recorp may follow it. 

There being no objection, the act was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[Public Law 733, 81st Cong., Ch. 803, 2d Sess.] 
H. R. 7439 


An act to protect the national security of the 
United States by permitting the summary 
suspension of employment of civilian offi- 
cers and employees of various departments 
and agencies of the Government, and for 
other purposes, 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 6 of the act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 555), as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 652), or the provisions of any other 
law, the Secretary of State; Secretary of 
Commerce; Attorney General; the Secretary 
of Defense; the Secretary of the Army; the 
Secretary of the Navy; the Secretary of the 
Air Force; the Secretary of the Treasury; 
the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; the Chairman, National Security 
Resources Board; or the Director, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, may, in his absolute discretion 
and when deemed necessary in the interests 
of national security, suspend, without pay, 
any civilian officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of State (including the Foreign Service 
of the United States), Department of Com- 
merce, Department of Justice, Department 
of Defense, Department of the Army, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, Department of the Air 
Force, Coast Guard, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, National Security Resources Board, or 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, respectively, or of their several field 
services: Provided, That to the extent that 
such agency head determines that the inter- 
ests of the national security permit, the em- 
ployee concerned shall be notified of the 
reasons for his suspension and within 30 
days after such notification any such per- 
son shall have an opportunity to submit any 
statements or affidavits to the official desig- 
nated by the head of the agency concerned 
to show why he should be reinstated or re- 
stored to duty. The agency head concerned 
may, following such investigation and review 
as he deems necessary, terminate the em- 
ployment of such suspended civilian officer 
or employee whenever he shall determine 
such termination necessary or advisable in 
the interest of the national security of the 
United States, and such determination by 
the agency head concerned shall be conclu- 
sive and final: Provided further, That any 
employee having a permanent or indefinite 
appointment, and having completed his pro- 
bationary or trial period, who is a citizen of 
the United States whose employment is sus- 
pended under the authority of this act, shall 
be given after his suspension and before his 
employment is terminated under the author- 
ity of this act, (1) a written statement within 
30 days after his suspension of the charges 
against him, which shall be subject to 
amendment within 30 days thereafter and 
which shall be stated as specifically as secu- 
rity considerations permit; (2) an oppor- 
tunity within 30 days thereafter (plus an 
additional 30 days if the charges are 
amended) to answer such charges and to 
submit affidavits; (3) a hearing, at the em- 
ployee’s request, by a duly constituted agency 
authority for this purpose; (4) a review of 
his case by the agency head, or some Official 
designated by him, before a decision adverse 
to the employee is made final; and (5) a 
written statement of the decision of the 
agency head: Provided further, That any per- 
son whose employment is so suspended or 
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terminated under the authority of this act 
may, in the discretion of the agency head 
concerned, be reinstated or restored to duty, 
and if so reinstated or restored shall be al- 
lowed compensation for all or any part of the 
period of such suspension or termination in 
an amount not to exceed the difference be- 
tween the amount such person would nor- 
mally have earned during the period of such 
suspension or termination, at the rate he was 
receiving on the date of suspension or ter- 
mination, as appropriate, and the interim net 
earnings of such person: Provided further, 
That the termination of employment herein 
provided shall not affect the right of such 
officer or employee to seek or accept employ- 
ment in any other department or agency of 
the Government: Provided further, That the 
head of any department or agency consider- 
ing the appointment of any person whose 
employment has been terminated under the 
provisions of this act may make such ap- 
pointment only after consultation with the 
Civil Service Commission, which agency shall 
have the authority at the written request of 
either the head of such agency or such em- 
ployee to determine whether any such per- 
son is eligible for employment by any other 
agency or department of the Government. 

Sec. 2. Nothing herein contained shall im- 
pair the powers vested in the Atomic Energy 
Commission by the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 or the requirements of section 12 of 
that act that adequate provision be made 
for administrative review of any determina- 
tion to dismiss any employee of said Com- 
mission. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall 
apply to such other departments and agen- 
cies of the Government as the President may, 
from time to time, deem necessary in the best 
interests of national security. If any depart- 
ments or agencies are included by the Presi- 
dent, he shall so report to the Committees 
on the Armed Services of the Congress. 

Sec. 4. Section 3 of the act of December 17, 
1942 (56 Stat. 1053), and section 104 of the 
act of July 20, 1949 (Public Law 179, 81st 
Cong.), and section 630 of the act of October 
29, 1949 (Public Law 434, 81st Cong.), are 
hereby repealed. 

Approved August 26, 1950. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in the 
middle of the first part of the act it is 
provided that the ageney head concerned 
may, following an investigation, termi- 
nate the employment of a suspended 
civilian officer or employee whenever he 
shall determine such termination neces- 
sary or advisable in the interest of the 
national security of the United States. 

Mr. President, what is all this about? 
What are these multibillions of dollars 
in expenditures meant for? For what 
reason are all the hearings on defense 
held by a subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee? Why all the argu- 
ment about whether the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force should get an extra 
billion dollars? Why all the talk about 
whether we should or should not appro- 
priate more money for NATO and Greece 
and other nations, if it is not to protect 
the internal security of the United States 
from an invasion from without and 
from, I would dare to hope, sabotage 
from within? Certainly, Mr. President, 
the record is horrendous enough when 
we think about Alger Hiss, what hap- 
pened at Fort Monmouth, the exposé of 
Communists working in defense plants, 
and of the persons it has been necessary 
to discharge from State Department em- 
ployment. Harry Dexter White’s in- 
famy alone should sober all of us. 
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Certainly, Congress was acting wisely 
when it said that department heads 
should have the right, in the interest of 
the national security of the United 
States, summarily to expose and to force 
the resignation of a Red or a pink or a 
punk or a spy or a saboteur, or even a 
sex pervert, Mr. President, 

I read further: 
and such determination by the agency head 
concerned shall be conclusive and final. 


At this point some editorial writers 
say, “Ah ha, they are destroying the civil 
rights of the people. They can kick this 
poor little Communist spy out of the 
Government service and make his ter- 
mination of office final.” 

That is the opinion of editorial writ- 
ers who got caught in the switches of 
having been wrong on this issue for the 
past 20 years and who are now trying to 
find some place to which they can retire 
to justify their earlier errors concerning 
“red herrings” and the like. 

The editorial writers do not read any 
further in the law. They have satisfied 
their purposes. They do not bother to 
read the rest of the act, so I shall read 
it for them in order that anyone who 
actually wishes to defend America’s in- 
ternal security will know how far Con- 
gress went, and properly so, in defending 
the civil rights even of the Reds who 
would reduce us all to the position of 
slaves. 

The act continues: 
and such determination by the agency head 
concerned shall be conclusive and final: Pro- 
vided further— 


The editorial writers did not read that. 
Maybe the Supreme Court did not read 
it, either; I do not know. We seem to be 
getting “slaphappy” about the whole 
subject of internal security. I hear peo- 
ple say, “There is more danger from 
fascism than from communism.” More 
danger, I suppose from nazism than from 
communism. That may have been true 
at one time in the history of the world, 
but we had better get in tune with the 
times. It is not true today. 

Mr. President, I have just been re- 
quested to leave the bill which I intro- 
duced on the desk because some Sen- 
ators desire to become cosponsors. I am 
happy to do so. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
held at the desk so that any Senators 
who wish to add their names as cospon- 
sors may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I was 
about to discuss a proviso in the act. 
Congress thought, the President thought, 
the FBI thought, the Attorney General 
thought, and those in charge of our in- 
ternal security thought it might be a 
good thing, when we caught a suspected 
Communist, to discharge him at once, 
not serve notice that he could continue 
to spy for 30 days and then terminate 
his employment with the Government. 
We thought the best time to get rid of 
him was now, not to wait until he filled 
his portfolio with secrets and delivered 
them to Moscow. 
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I read further from the act: 

Provided further, That any employee havy- 
ing a permanent or indefinite appointment, 
and having completed his probationary or 
trial period, who is a citizen of the United 
States whose employment is suspended un- 
der the authority of this act— 


That includes themall. There are only 
two kinds of appointments, a definite ap- 
pointment and a probationary appoint- 
ment. If a man is a citizen, he has his 
civil rights. 

I read further: 
shall be given after his suspension and before 
his employment is terminated under the 
authority of this act, (1) a written statement 
within 30 days after his suspension of the 
charges against him. 


It is not a question of merely kicking a 
man out. He shall receive within 30 days 
a written statement spelling out the 
charges— 
which shall be subject to amendment within 
30 days thereafter and which shall be stated 


as specifically as security considerations 
permit. 


That certainly takes care of him. 
These are not nebulous charges; they are 
not charges written in the kind of rubber 
language which the Supreme Court 
claims it finds recently in our legislative 
enactments. They are written specifi- 
cally. They are set forth verbatim. 

Second, the discharged, alleged dis- 
loyal Government employee, or whoever 
he is, if he happens to be an innocent 
person, has— 
an opportunity within 30 days thereafter 
(plus an additional 30 days if the charges are 
amended) tO answer such charges and to 
submit affidavits. 


He has an opportunity to find out spe- 
cifically why he was dismissed. He can 
present his rejoinder specifically. He is 
allowed as much time as the Government 
is allowed, and all must act within 30 
days. 

Third, there is granted “a hearing, at 
the employee’s request by a duly con- 
stituted agency authority for this pur- 
pose.” He is the beneficiary of that won- 
derful device—‘‘a hearing”—which the 
editorial writers are always wanting to 
make certain is available to all the reds, 
all the pinks, and all the punks. So the 
employee gets his hearing. 

Fourth, he gets more than that. He 
gets: 

A review of his case by the agency head, 
or some official designated by him, before a 
decision adverse to the employee is made 
final. 


Fifth, he gets: 

A written statement of the decision of the 
agency head: Provided further, That any 
person whose employment is so suspended 
or terminated under the authority of this, 
act may, in the discretion of the agency head 
concerned, be reinstated or restored to duty, 
and if so reinstataed or restored shall be al- 
lowed compensation for all or any part of 
the period of such suspension or termination 
in an amount not to exceed the difference 
between the amount such person would nor- 
mally have earned during the period of sus- 
pension or termination, at the rate he was 
receiving on the date of suspension or ter- 
mination, as appropriate, and the interim 
net earnings of such person. 
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So he gets his pay even if he is not 
working if he is restored to his employ- 
ment. 

Provided further, that the termination of 
employment herein provided shall not affect 
the right of such officer or employee to seek 
or accept employment in any other depart- 
ment or agency of the Government: Pro- 
vided further, That the head of any depart- 
ment or agency considering the appointment 
of any person whose employment has been 
terminated under the provisions of this act 
may make such appointment only after con- 
sultation with the Civil Service Commission, 
which agency shall have the authority at the 
written request of either the head of such 
agency or such employee to determine 
whether any such person is eligible for em- 
ployment by any other agency or department 
of the Government. 


Mr. President, this is a simple act, 
written in short words and direct state- 
ments, and passed in the hope that the 
Supreme Court would understand what 
we had in mind. 

In all events, the Commander in Chief 
read it. The act was passed long before 
General Eisenhower became President 
or was a candidate for President. He 
found it in the laws of the land. He 
said, “This is good. Innocent Ameri- 
cans”—they are the ones we hear so 
much about—“are entitled,” said Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, “to have loyal persons 
in the Government. Innocent Ameri- 
cans are entitled to have spies, saboteurs, 
and espionage agents dismissed from the 
Government service. Innocent Ameri- 
cans are entitled to live in a country 
which believes its public officials have a 
responsibility for loyalty to their Gov- 
ernment and should have faith in our 
system of government and should be- 
lieve in democracy and should support 
the Constitution.” 

So the President said, “This is a good 
law. It is good for the Army, good for 
the Navy, good for the State Depart- 
ment, good for everybody working in the 
Federal Government.” 

I think Congress and the people gen- 
erally applauded the President when he 
Said that. If we apply this salutary law 
to all the departments and agencies of 
the Government and remove from office 
employees who are found to be unfaith- 
ful, while giving them the benefit of this 
long series of “Provided furthers,” they 
can have all their civil rights protected 
and can be reestablished in their em- 
ployment if it is found that they have 
been falsely or fraudulently accused. In 
the meantime, we protect over a hundred 
million really innocent Americans 
against having their freedoms and their 
civic rights dissipated or destroyed by 
Communist operatives from within the 
Government. 

Mr. President, we are confronted with 
a very serious problem this afternoon, 
because we shall be called upon, and 
rightly so, by the Defense and State De- 
partments to appropriate vast sums of 
money to protect America. I feel certain 
that we will exercise our best collective 
judgment on that issue. But is there a 
single Senator among us who believes 
we can save America in that way alone, 
by creating a great big sieve full of holes 
and calling it a screen, through which 
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to accept disloyal Americans seeking em- 
ployment? 

The most naive Member of Congress 
or the most naive member of the Su- 
preme Court must certainly realize that 
as a part of the discipline of Communist 
action which applies to Communist 
agents in America the first instruction is, 
“Get into the Government. Weasel your 
way in. Worm your way in. Sneak into 
the Government. Get on the inside. 
Work your way up. Shift into positions 
of greater responsibility, greater im- 
portance, and greater access to infor- 
mation.” 

Is there a Member of Congress, or a 
member of the Supreme Court, or an 
editorial writer who is so naive as to 
believe that in a sensitive agency there 
is anything less than a sensitive job? 
Does he believe that in the Government, 
in time of either cold or hot war, there 
is anything which is not a sensitive ac- 
tivity? 

If I were directing the Communist 
espionage apparatus, the installation of 
a custodian having access to the private 
offices of Government officials in the 
darkness of the night would be, in my 
opinion, a No. 1 assignment. There I 
would place some of my best operatives. 
There I would put some of my best 
sleuths. There I would put some of my 
most devoted spies. It is so easy to pry 
open a desk; so easy to piece together 
information found in wastepaper recep- 
tacles; so easy to move through the re- 
cesses of a dark, unoccupied building to 
find information which would be helpful 
to those being served in Moscow. 

What kind of business is it when the 
Supreme Court suggests that the Com- 
mander in Chief in his responsibility has 
only the right to select certain headline 
jobs and certain headline agencies and 
to say to their heads, “You. must put 
Americans on guard. But as for all the 
other agencies and positions, come one, 
come all; it is open sesame for every 
spy. You, Mr. President, have no au- 
thority to screen subversives out of the 
entire Government.” 

Mr. President, I think we have more 
important business confronting us than 
to adjourn the Senate. I wish the ma- 
jority leader were here today so I could 
exact from him a promise, if I could, 
to hold the Senate in session until we 
could correct the injury done to our de- 
fenses by this decision of the Supreme 
Court. Knowing the majority leader as 
I do, I think he will join with me in 
urging that Congress stay in session at 
least that long. Knowing the members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary as 
I know them, I am optimistic enough 
to predict that they will act on the pro- 
posed legislation so quickly that we will 
not have to delay our adjournment in 
order to pass it before we go home. 

But let us as Senators start getting 
our eye on the ball. Let us begin to 
consider a way in which we can save 
America other than by spending the tax- 
payers’ money in big bundles. Let us 
measure up to the responsibility which 
faces us. The Supreme Court has chal- 
lenged us; let us accept the challenge. 
Let us do it as men and women of cour- 
age and conviction, 
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In conclusion, T suggest that in the 
battle for survival it is more important 
that we reestablish the defenses of our 
citadel of freedom from within than 
that we concentrate always on the job 
of how we are going to increase the 
defenses of freedom against the dan- 
gers from without. As Senators, we have 
the responsibility to see clearly to the 
point in this dangerous age. Otherwise, 
we should abdicate in favor of those who 
will not concentrate alone on saving 
America against distant, offshore ene- 
mies by spending the money of the tax- 
payers overseas in a myopic effort to 
keep out of the country those dangers 
which we permit to be nourished from 
within. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be very happy 
to yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Does 
the Senator happen to remember the 
vote by which the bill was passed by the 
Senate and also by the House? . 

Mr. MUNDT. Not the exact vote. I 
remember it was overwhelmingly passed, 
after it had been carefully debated on 
the floor. It was passed overwhelmingly, 
There was not a Member of the Senate, 
I am sure, who would find himself in 
agreement with the tortured interpre- 
tation of the English language handed 
down by the Supreme Court this week. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Was 
not that measure very thoroughly and 
carefully discussed by many Members of 
the Senate? 

Mr. MUNDT. It was, indeed, and it 
Was one with respect to which Democrats 
and Republicans alike, good Americans 
all, said, “This is the way we can make 
sure of doing something, except to talk 
and gesticulate, about communism. This 
is the way to mect the issue. This is a 
must. Protect the home base first, be- 
1 starting to chase flies in the out- 
field.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Has it 
not always been the duty of the courts 
to interpret the laws as they were in- 
tended by the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely so; and I 
might add that the Supreme Court was 
supposed to determine the constitution- 
ality of the laws, and was supposed to 
see that they were administered in con- 
formity with the legislative intent and 
their language. We labored long and 
hard to put into simple English language 
what we proposed in this act. We did 
not even make it mandatory. We said 
if the Commander in Chief of the coun- 
try, in times of stress, strain, and danger, 
thinks it essential, to protect America, 
that he add additional departments to 
be included under loyalty and security 
rules, he shall have that right. And it 
is that right which the Supreme Court 
sought to strip from our Commander in 
Chief this week. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Presidcnt, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MUNDT. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to compli- 
ment the able Senator from South Da- 
kota. I have not heard all of his re- 
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marks. I am not immediately familiar 
with the provisions of the bill he has 
introduced, but I wish to associate myself 
with the views and sentiments expressed 
by the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. I wish to assure him, as one 
Member of this body, and as a member 
of the Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I shall urge immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. I know I favor its gen- 
eral objectives, and I think the able Sen- 
ator is rendering a service to the country 
in pointing up this issue and in fighting 
for remedial legislation that will correct 
some of the actions being taken by the 
Supreme Court. The Supreme Court, I 
think, should be more concerned in find- 
ing ways to sustain and uphold the acts 
of Congress which are intended to pro- 
tect the security of our country. I am 
becoming distressed and alarmed by some 
of its decisions, and the flimsy pretext 
and lack of logic and the unsound reason- 
ing on which they are based and I wish 
to join the Senator in the general senti- 
ments, at least, which he has expressed. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas very much, indeed, for 
his helpful contribution. It is so typical 
of him. I know of his great work in 
the committee on which he serves. It is 
frustrating and disillusioning, after the 
long and hard process of enacting legis- 
lation designed to protect America, to 
have it so cavalierly thrown aside by 
six members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. DANIEL. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. I wish to compliment 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota and to join and associate myself 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas. I think it is fine 
that the Senator has introduced a bill on 
this subject. I certainly intend to sup- 
port such proposed legislation. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. With his tremendous in- 
fluence and power in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I have every confidence that the 
Judiciary Committee will act promptly. 
This is an emergency. We are confront- 
ed constantly with the need for emer- 
gency legislation. We are asked to ap- 
propriate billions of dollars for emer- 
gencies. This is an emergency which re- 
quires a few straight-from-the-shoulder 
words to the Supreme Court, and I hope 
the Senate will give the bill prompt con- 
sideration. 

A great and distinguished member of 
the opposition party said recently that, 
in his opinion, there was such a thing 
as wanting to be President too badly. In 
my opinion, there is such a thing, on the 
part of the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
as a desire to adjudicate too broadly. 


Mr. President, will the 
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Mr. McCLELLAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may make a 
very brief statement on the public works 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, Iam 
very happy to yield to my distinguished 
colleague. I ask unanimous consent that 
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his remarks be printed in the RECORD 
at an appropriate place following my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

[Mr. FULBRIGHT addressed the Sen- 
ate. His remarks appear in today’s 
Record following the beginning of the 
consideration of the public works ap- 
propriation bill.] 


PROGRESS REPORT OF SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE PO- 
LITICAL ACTIVITIES. LOBBYING, 
AND CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Special Committee to 
Investigate Political Activities, Lobbying, 
and Campaign Contributions, I made on 
the 14th day of March a brief report to 
the Senate. with respect to the commit- 
tee’s organization. At that time I also 
expressed some of my views regarding 
the committee’s duties and responsibili- 
ties as they relate to the task assigned 
to it. 

I advised the Senate that a staff would 
have to be assembled; that a good staff 
was important to the success of the com- 
mittee’s labors; and that we would 
promptly undertake to assemble a staff 
of the quality prescribed by the rules of 
the committee—a staff capable and 
competent, and selected solely on the 
basis of fitness to perform its duties, 
without regard to political preference or 
affiliation. 

Although the resolution creating this 
special committee does not require it, as 
chairman I feel that I should keep the 
Senate informed by making at proper 
intervals progress reports on the com- 
mittee's activities. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to advise 
that the committee has now completed 
the selection of an initial staff of 14 
members, 9 of whom are professional and 
five of whom are clerical, and each of 
whom was unanimously approved by 
the committee. This size staff is ade- 
quate to enable the committee to begin 
its work, although it is probable that the 
workload of the committee will so in- 
crease as to require that additional staff 
members be added. 

On March 19, having in mind the Neff- 
Senator Case of South Dakota incident, 
and by direction of the committee, I, as 
chairman, wrote each Member of the 
United States Senate a personal letter 
requesting that he submit to the Special 
Committee any facts within his knowl- 
edge or any information in his posses- 
sion, regarding any attempt illegally or 
improperly to influence him or any other 
Member of the Senate, or any officer or 
employee of the executive branch of the 
Government. It was felt that if any such 
attempt had been made illegally or im- 
properly to influence any Senator, he 
would know about it, and, therefore, he 
could report, and it was his duty to re- 
port, such attempt or activity to the 
committee. 

To date, only 43 Senators have replied. 
Only 3 or 4 have reported or suggested 
any facts or information of the nature 
requested. One of the incidents reported 
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by a Senator to the committee has al- 
ready been investigated and disposed of. 
The other suggested leads are now being 
processed by preliminary inquiry. All 
other information or material which has 
come to the committee from other 
sources in the form of complaints or al- 
legations is presently being carefully 
gone over and screened by the staff, to 
determine whether it has merit and is of 
sufficient substance to warrant commit- 
tee action. These matters will be proc- 
re as expeditiously as may be prac- 
cal. 

Since the Neff-Senator Case of South 
Dakota incident was associated with 
the Senate’s consideration of the Harris- 
Fulbright natural gas bill, the commit- 
tee at its next meeting following organi- 
zation unanimously ordered a full in- 
vestigation of lobbying and political ac- 
tivities of both the proponents and op- 
ponents of that measure. 

On May 1, a public hearing was held 
in connection with the activities of the 
General Gas Committee, a group of gas 
producers organized to support and pro- 
mote the enactment of the gas bill. The 
chairman of the General Gas Commit- 
tee, Mr. Matson Nixon, testified and 
made all of the records of that com- 
mittee available to the special commit- 
tee, and those records are now under 
study by the staff. 

On May 24, a hearing in executive ses- 
sion was held by the committee to in- 
vestigate charges in the February 9, 
1956, issue of the Leader, a Bismarck, 
N. Dak., publication, in an article head- 
lined oN Sells Out Again,” having 
reference to Senator MILTON Youngc, of 
North Dakota, with respect to his vote 
on the Harris-Fulbright gas bill, The 
representatives of the Leader responsi- 
ble for this newspaper story were sub- 
penaed and placed under oath and 
given an opportunity to substantiate the 
charges made in the article against 
Senator Younc. They denied under oath 
that it was their intention to either 
charge or imply that Senator Younc 
had yielded or had been subjected to any 
improper or any illegal influence in con- 
nection with his vote on the natural gas 
bill, or on any vote that he may have 
cast at any time as a Member of the 
United States Senate. Therefore, the 
committee concluded that the headline 
charge of the article, “Younc Sells Out 
Again,” and all of the article’s further 
implication of any wrongdoing on the 
part of Senator Young were wholly un- 
supported, without any basis of fact 
whatsoever, and completely false. The 
committee immediately issued a public 
statement to that effect, and made pub- 
lic the proceedings of such hearing. 

Mr. President, I wish to state on my 
own responsibility as a United States 
Senator that the article of the Leader 
making the charges against Senator 
Younc is simply that type of “sordid and 
irresponsible journalism that resorts to 
the poison pen to contaminate the news 
and pollute the stream of public infor- 
mation through the media of the free 
press”; and I so stated to the press at 
that time. The article was most repre- 
hensible; and I am confident that such 
malicious and distorted reporting and 
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editorializing on the news is repudiated 
and condemned by all the responsible 
press and by everyone who cherishes the 
right of freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press, and who associates with that 
right and privilege an obligation of fair- 
ness and decency in reporting and pub- 
lishing the news. 

I should also like to inform the Senate 
that approximately 1,100 reports are filed 
quarterly with the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate by groups or individuals believing 
themselves to come under the require- 
ments of the Lobbying Act. The com- 
mittee staff has been instructed to ex- 
amine these reports for each of the last 
five quarters, and is now in process of 
doing so. 

Obviously, it is impossible for this com- 
mittee to examine, interrogate, and thor- 
oughly investigate each of these indi- 
viduals and groups with respect to their 
lobbying activities; but in carrying out 
its purpose to thoroughly investigate 
lobbying activities and improper influ- 
ence in connection with the Harris-Ful- 
bright natural gas bill, the committee has 
selected and approved for immediate 
attention of the staff and for investiga- 
tion the following organizations some of 
whom are registered under the Lobby- 
ing Act, four of whom supported and four 
of whom opposed the enactment of the 
Harris-Fulbright measure. They are: 
Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 
Council of Local Gas Companies, Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Association, Natural 
Gas & Oil Resources Committee, Joint 
Committee of Consumers and Small Pro- 
ducers, The Mayors Committee on Nat- 
ural Gas, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United Auto Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO. 

The committee's selection of these 
groups does not imply or indicate at this 
time that their activities were in any way 
illegal or improper. Nor from this se- 
lection is it to be inferred that the com- 
mittee will not investigate other groups 
or persons that lobbied or undertook to 
use influence for the enactment or defeat 
of the measure. But these have been 
‘selected as among those most active and 
as among those making the largest ex- 
penditures. 

The representatives of these organiza- 
tions have already been interviewed by 
the staff and, in cases in which it is 
believed necessary, investigations have 
already been made or are now being 
made of their records, which they have 
made available. 

As a result of the preliminary work 
done by the staff in connection with 
these groups, public hearings have been 
scheduled for June 14 and 15 and for 
June 21 and 22. Further public hearings 
will be ordered as soon as preliminary 
work of the staff will permit. 

Mr. President, other work of the com- 
mittee is proceeding expeditiously: It is 
the intention of the committee to exam- 
ine into any specific charges, informa- 
tion, or leads within its jurisdiction that 
may come to its attention or be sub- 
mitted to it that indicate any illegal or 
improper political activities, lobbying, or 
campaign contributions. I should like to 
point out, however, that the committee 
does not have a nationwide network of 
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staffed offices or a field force of personnel 
to make investigation and inquiries. We 
have only a small staff in very limited 
space located here at the Capitol in the 
city of Washington. Therefore, it is 
perfectly apparent that the committee 
and its staff, on the basis of their own 
initiative and resources, cannot possibly 
ferret out and investigate each and every 
possible action or incident of wrongdoing 
that may have occurred and that may 
come within the purview of the commit- 
tee’s duties and responsibilities. 

I point out again that this committee 
must necessarily deal in facts. Innu- 
endoes, inferences, and rumors are of 
little or no value. It is of no assistance 
to this committee to have someone tell 
us that “everyone knows” that there 
Member of the Senate to supply the com- 
mitted, but it is of interest and can be 
a great help to the committee if anyone 
can tell us the name of someone who 
may know of such an act or of some 
document or item of evidence which will 
demonstrate the fact. 

Mr. President, having called upon each 
Member of the Senate to supply the com- 
mittee with any facts or information 
within their knowledge that might be 
helpful, and in view of the rather meager 
results that request has produced, and in 
view of the great public interest in the 
subject matter of this investigation, I 
now wish to broaden that request and 
invitation to include members of the 
press, columnists, commentators, and 
all other sources of information, includ- 
ing all citizens and the public at large, 
to give to this committee any concrete 
facts within their knowledge or any in- 
formation they may have, and the source 
of that information, regarding “attempts 
to. influence improperly or illegally the 
Senate or any Member thereof or any 
candidate therefor, or any officer or em- 
ployee of the executive branch of. the 
Government, through campaign contri- 
butions, political activities, lobbying, or 
any and all other activities or practices.” 

All such information from any re- 
liable source will be received, pursued, 
appropriately considered, and acted on 
by the committee. 

Mr. President, just as I pointed out and 
emphasized in my earlier report to the 
Senate immediately following the or- 
ganization of the committee, responsi- 
bility for the success of this special com- 
mittee’s labors rest equally upon each 
political party and upon each individual 
member of the committee, irrespective 
of party. I also pointed out and em- 
phasized at that time, that the responsi- 
bility in this field of each individual 
member of the Senate had in nowise 
been lessened or diminished by reason of 
the appointment of this special com- 
mittee. I now wish to point out and em- 
phasize as well that it is the duty of 
every citizen possessing knowledge or 
information in these areas of activities 
that would be helpful to the committee 
to submit such facts and information to 
it. I most respectfully urge the press 
and other media of news and public in- 
formation to give full cooperation and 
assistance to the committee in convey- 
ing this committee’s request and invita- 
tion to the public. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I commend the Sen- 
ator for the address which he has just 
completed, showing the progress of the 
work of the committee. The work of 
the committee which he has outlined has 
been done in a very fair and clear 
manner. 

I also wish to take this opportunity 
to commend the Senator from Arkansas 
for the very effective and forceful man- 
ner in which he is serving as chairman 
of the special committee. Itis a difficult 
task, and, with all his other duties, I 
know it constitutes a great burden. 
Members of the committee of both po- 
litical parties are very hearty in their 
commendation of the job which the 
chairman of the committee is doing, and 
are aware of the sacrifices which he is 
making in rendering that service. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank my dis- 
tinguished friend, the very able vice 
chairman of the committee, who is work- 
ing with me. We are all trying to do 
a clean, efficient job, which will lead to 
a constructive result. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I also wish to commend 
the Senator from Arkansas for having 
submitted this report to the Senate. I 
wish to associate myself with the remarks 
which the distinguished chairman of the 
committee has made with respect to the 
rar i action and activities up to 

ate. 

I assure not only my colleagues, but 
all others, that the committee is pro- 
ceeding to make the investigation and to 
obtain all the facts possible relative to 
any misuse of lobbying or any attempt to 


exercise undue influence in connection 


with legislation. 

I again commend the Senator from 
Arkansas for giving us this report. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota. 


THE SHORTAGE OF RAILROAD BOX- 
CARS 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, many of us 
from the Midwest are very much inter- 
ested in a bill now before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce which would amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act in an effort to alle- 
viate the recurring problem of shortages 
of railroad boxcars. I refer to S. 2770, 
which has been the subject of hearings 
by the committee, and which I under- 
stand received further committee con- 
sideration today. 

I am sure that a great many Members 
of the Senate have had the same experi- 
ence I have had in receiving, from time 
to time, urgent pleas for assistance in 
meeting an acute need for boxcars. I 
personally have interceded on a number 
of occasions with responsible individuals 
in the desire to do everything I could to 
assist, but oftentimes I have found un- 
fortunately that there was little that 
could be achieved immediately to meet a 
critical need at that moment. 
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It is, therefore, my earnest desire to 
determine whether we can constructively 
legislate on the problem, and that is the 
reason why I today refer to the pending 
legislation, as I believe we are properly 
approaching the problem through legis- 
lation along the lines of S. 2770. 

I sincerely hope that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 
bring this legislation before the Senate 
at an early date. Prompt consideration 
and action by the Senate thereafter will, 
in my opinion, give us reason to hope for 
ultimate achievement in solving, at least 
partially, this recurring problem. 


I J ask unanimous consent that a letter 


I directed on May 16, 1956, to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce be incorporated in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
' marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: One of the problems of na- 
tionwide concern is the developing shortage 
of boxcars which, at times, reaches acute 
emergency proportions. On many occasions, 
I have had to intercede with those directly 
concerned with the problem in an effort to 
assist. in alleviating boxcar shortages, par- 
ticularly those in the Midwest when they oc- 
cur around harvesttime and need is great. 

It is, therefore, for these reason that I have 
been watching carefully the developments on 
legislation before your committee, specifically 
S. 2770. In my opinion, the basic objectives 
of this proposed legislation are sound, and 
I am pleased that your committee has it 
under consideration. In this connection, I 
should like to bring to the attention of the 
members of your committee two telegrams 
I have recently received, and I ask that 
they be incorporated in the record of your 
subcommittee’s hearings. 

I just wish to add that I hope your com- 
mittee will be disposed to favorably consider 
legislation along these lines within the im- 
mediate future. In my opinion, legislation 
of this character is desirable, and I view it 
as a step in the direction of assuring an ade- 
quate supply of boxcars to those areas of the 
country where there is a real and positive 
need for them. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. THYE, 
United States Senator. 


FRIENDSHIP INTERNATIONAL AIR- 
PORT—PAN AMERICAN AIRLINE 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last 
Thursday I had the honor and pleasure 
of accompanying diplomatic represent- 
atives from 14 Latin American countries 
as they visited Friendship International 
Airport, inspected the port of Baltimore, 
and got a chance to see our fine Balti- 
more Orioles baseball team in action. 

The day’s festivities, which were spon- 
sored by the Greater Baltimore Commit- 
tee, began with the trip to Friendship. 
Before we left the airport, the diplomats 
were speaking enthusiastically about its 
great potential for helping cement the 
nations of the Americas. 

It is unfortunate that so many persons 
of our own country have failed to com- 
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prehend what our Latin American 
friends saw so quickly. 

One of the most glaring examples of 
the shortsighted treatment of the situ- 
ation can be found in the East Coast- 
Florida case, which is now being studied 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

In a preliminary CAB report on the 
proceedings, an examiner reported that 
the issue should be considered as a do- 
mestic affair. 

Perhaps that would be true if all the 
airlines which have submitted applica- 
tions were strictly domestic lines. 

There is one applicant, however, which 
has demonstrated its ability to provide 
service Over transoceanic routes and 
which has now offered to integrate its 
far-reaching system with proposed runs 
along the east coast. 

That applicant is the Pan American 
World Airways System, and I say that 
to deny it an east coast route on the 


- grounds that the case is. domestic— 


and that Pan American’s plan does not 
fit into that category—would be as ridic- 
ulous as to forbid our vessels from en- 
gaging in coastal and transoceanic trade 
during the same trip. 

Obviously the matter is much more 
than merely domestic, and the very fact 
that Pan American has provided inter- 
national aspects to the case makes the 


application of that airline far stronger 


than it would be otherwise. 
Here is what Pan American proposes 
to offer: 

A service which would not only link 
the east coast’s major population areas 
with one another, but which would also 
join them with Latin America, Europe, 
and Asia without time-consuming lay- 
overs, etc. 

I have spoken first of the international 
aspects because, unfortunately, they 
seem to have been widely ignored or dis- 
regarded in some circles. 

The domestic advantages offered by 
Pan American are equally impressive. 

What we are attempting to obtain, we 
must remember, is safe, efficient, ade- 
quate service to handle the enormous 
amount of air traffic along the east coast. 

Toward that end, Pan American can 
provide flying equipment of the highest 
quality for both passenger and cargo 
service. 

It has trained personnel to conduct 
the operation. 

It has jet planes on order which, when 
delivered, will be placed into the system 
at once. 

It is the logical airline to be given per- 
mission to provide additional service be- 
tween New England and Florida. 

I will not repeat at this time the data 
offered in the East Coast-Florida case to 
show that Federal airline subsidies of 
more than $8 million will be saved if the 
Pan American application is approved. 

Suffice it to say that the possible sav- 
ings have been widely publicized and that 
the Congress—and thousands of tax- 
payers—will be watching attentively to 
see how the issue is handled. 

I do, however, wish to dwell for a 
moment on the feeling in some quarters 
that the CAB should not be interested in 
the question of which airports are in- 
volved in these proceedings. 
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I have always felt—and I am sure that 
most of my colleagues have had similar 
beliefs—that the CAB was taking a broad 
view of the matters placed before it. 

I was amazed, therefore, to learn that 
Pan American’s offer to serve the Wash- 
ington-Baltimore area through Friend- 
ship International Airport was not an 
issue in the case, as far as the CAB ex- 
aminer was concerned. 

Is it not an issue that the world-travel- 
lers who fly to and from this region de- 
mand additional schedules and services 
which can only be established through 
Friendship? 

Is it not an issue that Washington's 
air facilities are heavily over-burdened 
and that utilization of Friendship would- 
provide a measure of safety which is long 
overdue? 

Of course those are issues. They are 
the issues. 

And since they are so intimately con- 
nected with Friendship, I do not see how. 
the East Coast-Florida proceedings can 
be given adequate consideration unless 
our modern airport in Maryland and its 
facilities become an important item in 
the final determination. 

I am confident that the officials of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board will justify the 
trust which has been placed in them, and 
will approve Pan American’s application 
as the one which will provide prompt,- 
safe and adequate service to our East 
Coast cities within an international net- 
work. 

At the beginning of my remarks, I 
spoke of the Latin American diplomats 
who visited Friendship last week. I 
should now like to mention them by name 
and also read into the Record the 
proclamation which Mayor Thomas 
D’Alesandro, Jr., of Baltimore, issued in 
designating a day in honor of them and 
their countries. 

The Latin American visitors to Balti- 
more were: 

From Nicaragua: Ambassador Don 
Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa, Dr. Jorge 
Alberto Montealegre, commercial and 
financial counselor; Liceciado Ricardo 
Parrales, deputy to Dr. Montealegre, and 
I. Irving Davidson, legal counsel. 

From Peru: Don Gonzalo Pizarro, 
minister plenipotentiary ; Jose Urdanizia, 
counsel general, and Enrique Larosa, first 
secretary. 

From Bolivia: Ambassador Don Victor 
Andrade. 

From Paraguay: Persio da Silva, first 
secretary, and Miguel Angel Reyes, sec- 
ond secretary. 

From Guatamala: 
Luis Cruz-Salazar. 

From Dominican Republic: Dr. Oscar 
G. Ginebra, minister plenipotentiary. 

From Panama: Don Juan Manuel 
Mendez Merida, minister. 

From Cuba: Dr. Mario Nunez de Vil- 
lavicencio, first secretary. 

From Honduras: Ambassador Carlos 
Izaguirre and Dr. Policarpo Callejas B., 
first secretary. 

From Costa Rica: Don Jorge Hazera, 
counselor. 

From Colombia: Dr. Ricardo Anaya, 
minister counselor. 

From Argentina: Santos Goni, first 
secretary. 


Ambassador Jose 
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From Chile: Ambassador Maria Rod- 
riquez A., and Carlos Valenzula, minister 
counsel. 

From Uraguay: Washington P. Ber- 
mudez, charge d’ affaires. 

In his proclamation, Mayor D’Alesan- 
dro said: 

Whereas recognition of the inherent dig- 
nity and of the equal and inalienable rights 
of all members of the human family is the 
foundation of freedom, justice, and peace 
in the world, and it is essential to promote 
the development of friendly relations be- 
tween nations; and 

Whereas the friendly relationship exist- 
ing between the various Latin American na- 
tions and the United States of America is 
based on a spirit of goodwill and a com- 
munity of interests affecting the social and 
economic welfare of our respective countries; 
and 

Whereas the purpose of Latin American 
Day in Baltimore is to bring to the atten- 
tion of the people of this community the 
importance of Latin America to the city of 
Baltimore and the State of Maryland; and 

Whereas it has been estimated that be- 
tween 30 and 45 percent of all commerce 
through the port of Baltimore either origi- 
nates from or is destined to Latin America, 
which is indicative of the important role 
Latin America plays in the economic health 
and welfare of our city and State: 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., 
mayor of the city of Baltimore, do hereby 
proclaim Thursday, June 7, 1956, as Latin 
American Day in Baltimore, and do urge all 
our citizens to give serious thought to the 
importance of Latin America in our economic 
and social welfare, and to resolve to do every- 
thing within our power to further strengthen 
the bonds of friendship now existing be- 
tween our respective countries, 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1957 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. LAIRD 
in the chair). The secretary will call 
the roll. 

The legilsative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business, Senate bill 3982, to provide for 
the maintenance of tungsten, asbestos, 
fluorspar, and columbium-tantalum in 
the United States, its Territories and 
possessions, and for other purposes, be 
temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of House bill 11319. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
11319) making appropriations for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, certain 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, and civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes, 


With- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

(The following statement by Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, made during the speech of Mr. 
MCcCLELLAN, is, by request, printed at 
this point:) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, be- 
fore returning to the executive session 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
should like to comment briefly on the 
public works appropriation bill. The 
river development and resources con- 
servation program is of vital importance 
to the State of Arkansas. I wish to 
commend the senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER], who served so 
ably as chairman of the subcommittee, 
as well as the chairman and the mem- 
bers of the full committee, for the excel- 
lent bill which has been reported this 
year. 

The senior Senator from Louisiana 
and the senior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN], have, of course, been 
long interested in this program, as have 
all the members of the Committee on 
Appropriations. In the years to come 
I am confident that these gentlemen, 
who have served so diligently in the 
preparation of this program, will be re- 
membered long after many of the other 
actions taken by this body have been 
forgotten. It is a great pleasure when 
we can appropriate money for some- 
thing constructive in these days in which 
practically all, or at least the vast ma- 
jority, of bills are devoted to purposes 
which are destructive rather than con- 
structive. 

The action by the committee this year 
is of far-reaching significance, particu- 
larly to the vast Arkansas River Valley 
area. Although a comprehensive flood 
control and navigation plan was au- 
thorized for the Arkansas River in 1946, 
the project has gone forward at a snail’s 
pace. About all the area was able to 
obtain was a small appropriation an- 
nually for emergency bank stabilization, 
which is at best only a holding operation 
and makes little contribution to the 
long-range development of the area. 

Under the bill reported by the Senate 
committee, I am glad to note that for 
the first time it will be possible to move 
ahead with the construction of vital 
projects. 

The committee has approved $750,000 
for Dardanelle Dam. This appropria- 
tion is long overdue, for, as Senators will 
recall, the Congress in 1950 appropriated 
$1 million to begin construction of 
Dardanelle. Due to the Korean war, the 
project was delayed and the money was 
never used. At long last, however, it ap- 
pears that construction of Dardanelle 
will be initiated and the people of the 
Arkansas River will be assured of the 
benefits of flood control, water conserva- 
tion, navigation, and irrigation. I might 
point out also that this project is being 
constructed in an area which has been 
losing population due to limited eco- 
nomic opportunities. 
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Of importance also to the Arkansas 
River Valley are the three projects in 
Oklahoma—the Eufala, Keystone, and 
Oolagah Dams—for which a total of $7,- 
500,000 has been provided for construc- 
tion. Construction funds are also pro- 
vided for the Calion project in southern 
Arkansas. 

I should also like to commend the com- 
mittee for its action in recognizing the 
importance of early construction of the 
Beaver Reservoir and the Greer’s Ferry 
Reservoir. It happens that Beaver Res- 
ervoir will be located in the section of 
Arkansas in which I live, and I am par- 
ticularly familiar with the economic con- 
ditions which make the early construc- 
tion of the dam of vital importance. 
The Ozark area has suffered serious eco- 
nomic setbacks in recent years, due to 
drought, and it too has seen the popula- 
tion dwindle because of limited economic 
opportunities. The construction of the 
Beaver Reservoir and the Greer’s Ferry 
Reservoir will provide needed employ- 
ment during the construction period, and 
will open up unlimited opportunities in 
the future. 

The committee also has recognized the 
importance of planning several other 
projects in Arkansas which are essential 
to the orderly economic development of 
our area. I shall not comment on these 
in detail, but I am glad to know that the 
way is being paved for the construction 
in the area of other projects which are 
urgently needed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc; that 
the bill, as thus amended, be regarded 
for purposes of amendment as the orig- 
inal text; and that no point of order 
shall be considered to have been waived 
by agreement to this request. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I merely rise as a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee 
which is marking up the foreign aid bill, 
to pay my tribute of respect to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee [Mr. ELLENDER] dealing with the 
public works appropriation bill, and to 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HaypEn] who is chairman of the 
subcommittee dealing with the reclama- 
tion provisions of the bill, for the very 
fine work they have accomplished. 

The committee functioned in a biparti- 
san manner. All members approached 
the task in a spirit of trying to solve the 
flood-control problem and other prob- 
lems. I simply wish to say, because I 
shall be forced to be absent from the 
floor of the Senate for the reason I have 
stated, that the committee has done an 
outstanding job. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank my good friend from Cali- 
fornia for his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana is agreed to, and the 
committee amendments are agreed to 
en bloc. 

The committee amendments agreed 
to en bloc are as follows: 

Under the heading “Title II—Department 
of the Interlor—General Investigations,” on 
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page 5, line 18, after the word “expended”, 
to strike out “$5,270,000” and insert 65,680, 
000”, and in line 19, after the word “which”, 
to strike out “$4,560,000” and insert 84, 
970,000.” s 

Under the subhead “Construction and Re- 
habilitation,” on page 6, line 5, after the 
word “expended”, to strike out ‘$125,900,- 
000” and insert “$138,961,000.” 

On page 6, line 24, after the word non- 
returnable", to insert a colon and “Provided 
further, That not to exceed $233,800 shall be 
available for the emergency protection of 
medicinal waters of Soap Lake, Wash., from 
irrigation operations of the Columbia Basin 
project, which amount beyond the ability of 
the water users to repay shall be repayable 
from surplus power revenues of Grand Cou- 
lee Dam.” 

On page 7, line 5, after the amendment 
just above stated, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That not to exceed $520,000 
shall be available toward emergency rehabili- 
tation of the works of the Hayden Lake unit, 
Rathdrum Prairie project, Idaho, to be re- 
paid in full under conditions satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Under the subhead “Operation and Main- 
tenance,” on page 8, line 8, after the word 
“law”, to strike out “$26,500,000” and insert 
“$27,267,000.” 

Under the subhead “Upper Colorado River 
Basin Fund,” on page 9, line 9, after the 
numerals “485", to strike out "$6,000,000" 
and insert “$13,000,000.” 

On page 9, line 10, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That funds appropriated under this head 
shall be immediately transferred to the ap- 
propriation entitled, ‘Construction and Re- 
habilitation, Bureau of Reclamation.’” 

Under the subhead “Administrative Pro- 
visions,” on page 10, line 23, after the word 
“prints”, to insert “construction of mini- 
mum recreational facilities at reclamation 
reservoirs to be nonreimbursable.” 

On page 13, after line 5, to insert: 

“Sums which have heretofore been ex- 
pended for construction purposes on the 
Boulder Canyon project from operation and 
maintenance appropriations and revenue re- 
ceipts shall be considered as having been 
advanced to the Colorado River dam fund 
and repaid to the Secretary of the Treasury 
as of May 31 of the same operating year.” 

On page 13, after line 11, to insert: 

“Funds made available herein and here- 
after to the Trinity division, Central Valley 
project, shall be available for the design and 
construction of power and hydraulic facil- 
ities totalling not to exceed approximately 
400,000 kilowatts.” 

On page 13, after line 16, to insert: 

“All funds expended for construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance of the 2,000- 
second-foot Wahluke siphon, Columbia 
Basin project, shall be reimbursable, but re- 
payment of those parts thereof and of other 
expenditures for said project which the Sec- 
retary finds properly allocable to irrigable 
lands located on the Wahluke slope shall be 
deferred until they are no longer needed in 
connection with operations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and have been irti- 
gated.” 

Under the heading “Title III— Civil Func- 
tions, Department of the Army—Cemeterial 
Expenses.” on page 15, line 20, after the 
word “cemeteries”, to strike out “$6,500,000” 
and insert “$6,765,000.” 

Under the subhead “General Investiga- 
tions,” on page 16, line 20, after the word 
“expended”, to strike out “$8,122,000” and 
insert 89,322,000.“ 

Under the subhead “Construction, Gen- 
eral,” on page 17, line 7, after the word ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$422,034,000" and 
insert “$463,373,000.” 

On page 17, line 23, after the word “‘litiga- 
tion”, to insert a colon and “Provided 
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further, That in view of the physical condi- 
tions that developed during construction 
which increased the cost of land acquisition 
beyond the legal authority of the city of 
Grand Forks to provide, the Chief of Engi- 
neers is authorized to expend, for land ac- 
quisition, not to exceed the sum of $100,000 
of the amount herein appropriated for the 
Grand Forks unit of the Red River of the 
North project:”. 

On page 18, line 5, after the amendment 
just above stated, to insert a colon and 
“Provided further, That in lieu of protect- 
ing the Lewis and Clark Irrigation District, 
the sum of $1,935,000 of the funds herein or 
hereafter appropriated for the Garrison Dam 
and Reservoir project on the Missouri River 
shall be available for the purchase of lands 
and improvements in the Lewis and Clark 
Trrigation District, and the sum of $1,196,000 
shall be available for the relocation of high- 
ways and utilities therein. The substitu- 
tion of land acquisition for the protection 
shall be made and the Secretary of the Army 
shall acquire such land and improvements 
if all of the landowners, on or before June 30, 
1957, have offered to sell their property on 
terms agreeable to said landowners, and 
within the amount provided herein for such 
land acquisition.” 

On page 18, line 18, after the amendment 
just above stated, to insert a colon and 
“Provided further, That in lieu of protecting 
the East Bottom of the Buford-Trenton Irri- 
gation District, the sum of $1,341,891 of the 
funds herein or hereafter appropriated for 
the Garrison Dam and Reservoir project on 
the Missouri River shall be available for the 
purchase of lands and improvements in and 
contiguous to the Buford-Trenton Irrigation 
District, and not to exceed $2,000,000 shall be 
available to the Corps of Engineers for pro- 
tection of the intake structure of the pump- 
ing plant in Zero Bottom and for the con- 
struction of bank protection to prevent ero- 
sion in the Missouri River adjacent to the 
Buford-Trenton irrigation project. The 
substitution of land acquisition for protec- 
tion shall be made and the Secretary of the 
Army shall acquire such land and improve- 
ments if all of the landowners, except the 
heirs of Louis Morin, Jr., on or before June 
30, 1957, have offered to sell their property on 
the terms agreeable to said landowners, and 
within the amount provided for such land 
acquisition: Provided, That the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, is authorized 
to acquire by condemnation proceedings, in 
the appropriate United States district court, 
the public domain allotment of Louis Morin, 
Jr., now deceased, described as the west 
half southwest quarter, section 16, and the 
north half southeast quarter, section 17, 
township 153 north, range 102 west, fifth 
principal meridian, North Dakota, in connec- 
tion with the construction and operation of 
the Garrison Dam and Reservoir: Provided 
further, That in the event land acquisition is 
undertaken in lieu of protection of the East 
Bottom, that in recognition of the increased 
per acre annual operation and maintenance 
cost of the remaining lands in the Buford- 
Trenton Irrigation District, the construction 
charge obligation assignable to the remaining 
lands of said district pursuant to the act of 
October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1119), as amended, 
and the proposed contract between the 
United States and Buford-Trenton Irrigation 
District, approved as to form February 23, 
1955, shall be nonreimbursable, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized and di- 
rected to enter into a contract with the Bu- 
ford-Trenton Irrigation District to transfer 
operation and maintenance responsibility for 
project works constructed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation for the benefit of the Buford- 
Trenton Irrigation District to such district.” 

On page 20, line 10, after the word ex- 
ceed", to strike out “$2,000,000” and insert 
“$2,500,000”, and in line 15, after the word 
“appropriated”, to strike out the colon and 
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“Provided further, That no funds appro- 
priated in this Act shall be used for the plan- 
ning or construction of the Wilkesboro Res- 
ervoir, N. C.” 

Under the subhead “Operation and Main- 
tenance, General,” on page 21, line 7, after 
the word “expended”, to strike out “$85,- 
900,000” and insert “$95,900,000.” 

Under the subhead “General Expenses,” on 
page 21, line 16, after the word “investiga- 
tions”, to strike out “$10,075,000” and insert 
“$10,400,000.” 

Under the subhead “Flood Control, Mis- 
sissippi River and Tributaries,” on page 21, 
line 23, after the word “expended”, to strike 
out $56,030,000" and insert “$62,791,000.” 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
endorse very strongly what the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. KNOWLAND] 
has said regarding the chairman of the 
subcommittee before whom I and other 
witnesses from my State appeared this 
year. I wish to acknowledge very grate- 
fully the remarkably sympathetic and 
detailed attention which the Senator 
gave to the problems of stricken areas, 
particularly those in New England. That 
is not intended to be exclusive, by any 
means, but I am personally familiar with 
the evidence and the attention the dis- 
tinguished Senator has given to our 
problem. 

I wish very strongly to endorse the 
remarks of the Senator from California 
and to applaud the Senator from Louisi- 
ana for the remarkable job he has done. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement which I have prepared and 
which I ask to have appear following 
the remarks of the Senator from Loui- 
siana on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. 
Bus appears in the Recorp following 
Mr. ELLENDER’s speech.) 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and to the com- 
mittee for covering in the bill not only 
the budgeted items, but nonbudgeted 
items covering uncompleted river and 
harbor projects in the State of Wash- 
ington, including Blaine, $116,000; 
Everett, $120,000; Grays Harbor (West- 
haven), $61,000; Willapa River and Har- 
bor, $130,000; Quillayute, $444,000; Co- 
lumbia River at Baker Bay-Ilwaco (com- 
plete planning and start dredging), 
$70,000; Stillaguamish River (complete 
survey, report on benefits and costs), 
$5,000. 

We appreciate the fact that as a re- 
sult of our representations to the com- 
mittee, funds have been included in the 
bill for the projects which I have just 
mentioned. We appreciate the very fine 
cooperation of the chairman. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, Mr. 
President, I appreciate all that is being 
said about me and the committee, but 
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I am not unmindful of the fact that a 
great deal of the work was accomplished 
by the efforts of various Senators who 
appeared before the committee and 
made a good case for the projects which 
they presented. 

I wish to commend my good friend 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] as well 
as his colleague [Mr. Macnuson]. Their 
section of the country was inundated by 
a recent flood, as was Connecticut. 
They did very good service in presenting 
to us in concrete form the various proj- 
ects, and I am happy that the committee 
was able to include in the bill many of 
the projects suggested by the Senators 
who appeared before us. I express the 
hope that the Senate conferees will be 
able to convince the House conferees 
that these projects are as worthy as we 
think they are and that they should be 
retained in the bill. 

Mr. President, while bouquets are be- 
ing thrown at the committee, I wish to 
say that the members of the staff who 
worked with me are to be highly com- 
mended. We have with us today Mr. 
Kenneth Bousquet, clerk of the subcom- 
mittee, and Miss Grace E. Johnson, as- 
sistant clerk, both of whom worked very 
diligently and assisted in every respect 
in making it possible for us to report 
the bill in time. 

The hearings started on March 20, and 
continued through the remainder of 
March, all of April, and all of May. The 
committee heard a total of 683 witnesses 
and representatives of various organiza- 
tions. Each Senator has on his desk four 
volumes which contain the evidence 
taken during the hearings. 

I wish to state for the Recorp that 
all the projects were completely justified 
by the United States Army engineers, 
and, of course, no projects were put into 
the bill or recommended for action except 
those which received the sanction of the 
engineers. 

Mr. President, this year we proceeded 
in the same manner as we proceeded last 
year, with one exception. The funds 
necessary to operate the Atomic Energy 
Commission are not included in this bill; 
they will be provided for later in the 
supplemental bill. 

The Subcommittee on Public Works 
divided itself into 3 subcommittees. The 
one, which dealt with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and would have dealt 
with the Atomic Energy Commission 
funds, was headed by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 
The portion of the public works appro- 
priation bill dealing with reclamation, 
the power marketing agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, was handled 
by my good friend, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN], who is also the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. Both 
Senators did noble work in obtaining all 
the evidence necessary to make certain 
that proper justifications were made for 
N projects which are included in the 


Before marking up the bill, I myself 
studied not only the projects for which 
the Bureau of the Budget made esti- 
mates, but also other projects which were 
not budgeted. It often happens that 
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many small projects are neglected for 
some time, and those who foster them 
sometimes cannot come to Washington 
and make their presentation to the 
Bureau of the Budget. So in order to 
balance the bill, and in order that it 
might take care of many worthy projects 
which were not considered by the Bureau 
of the Budget, I recommended to the 
subcommittee the inclusion of a number 
of projects which had been asked for by 
witnesses from all over the country, and 
some, also, which had been requested by 
Members of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

I am glad that a substantia] number 
of such projects were included. My hope 
is that it will be possible to retain all of 
them when the conferees meet. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I listened with interest 
to what the Senator said about meeting 
the requests of people throughout the 
country for these very important proj- 
ects. I think the Senator is to be com- 
mended for the attention which he has 
given to them, 

I have a question regarding a Depart- 
ment of the Interior project in the Mis- 
souri River Basin, namely, a powerline 
from Fort Randall, S. Dak., to Grand 
Island, Nebr., which was approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget, recommended 
by the Department of the Interior as 
feasible, and requested by the President, 
A rather sizable delegation appeared 
before the committee and spoke for the 
project. To the best of my knowledge, 
no witness appeared against it. Yet I 
find that it was not included in the bill. 
I wonder if the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee could enlighten me 
as to the reason for the action of the 
committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator who 
handled that matter is the senior Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. How- 
ever, I shall be glad to give some of the 
reasons why that project was not in- 
cluded. 

It seems there was fear on the part 
of some of the Senators and Representa- 
tives from the area concerned that if 
that line was built there might be an 
inequitable distribution of the electric- 
ity. It was stated that in Nebraska all 
the power would be distributed through 
a publicly-owned system, and fear was 
expressed that because of the unique 
situation in Nebraska, where every con- 
sumer would be a preference customer, 
there would be an inequitable distribu- 
tion of the electricity between the Mis- 
souri River States. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator says that 
fear was expressed. Was that expres- 
sion given by anyone who appeared be- 
fore the committee? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; it was an ex- 
pression by Members of Congress, 

Mr. CURTIS. By Members of the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; and also by 
Members of the Senate. As a matter of 
fact, one member of our committee ex- 
pressed such fear, 

The thought was that if some method 
could be worked out whereby the elec- 
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tricity would be properly distributed, 
whereby the States north of Nebraska, 
including Minnesota, which might be 
entitled to the electricity, would get their 
just share of the power, and if an equi- 
table formula could be devised, we might 
in the near future consider the inclu- 
sion in a bill of sufficient funds to take 
care of the problem about which the 
Senator from Nebraska is now speaking, 

It was further said that a year’s de- 
lay would not be harmful, for the simple 
reason that it would be probably 3 years 
before electricity from the dams would 
be available. Since the transmission 
line could be built within the space of 
18 to 24 months, it was thought that we 
might wait until next year. In the 
meantime an agreement could be reached 
as to the distribution of the electricity. 
Then it would be likely that the line to 
which the Senator referred would be 
completed when the power was available. 

Mr.CURTIS. Iam interested in what 
the distinguished chairman has said 
about the fears which were expressed. 
Was any evidence submitted to the com- 
mittee indicating that the allocation of 
power in the Missouri River Basin States 
up to date has been unfair? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, there was none. 

Mr. CURTIS. Was any evidence re- 
ceived by the committee indicating that 
the Bureau of Reclamation contem- 
plated any unfair allocation of power 
among the States? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, there was no 
such evidence submitted. But before we 
finally decided upon the position we took, 
it was suggested that consultation be 
had with the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and that some language be included in 
the report, or that assurance be obtained 
from the Bureau, relative to the distribu- 
tion of the electricity. I do not believe 
that such assurance was obtained. Per- 
haps the distinguished Senator from 
cc can enlighten us on that sub- 

ect. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The matter was con- 
sidered at length by both the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee. The ac- 
tion taken in the committee was based 
upon two factors. 

First, at the present time, under ex- 
isting firm power contracts this facility 
is not economically feasible under pres- 
ent allotments to customers in Nebraska. 
That is to say, at the present time a 
115-kilovolt line is feasible; a 230-kilovolt 
line is not feasible. 

Mr. CURTIS. To which finding is 
the Senator referring? 

Mr. HAYDEN. To the finding of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr: CURTIS. But the Bureau recom- 
mended a 230-kilovolt line and said that 
it was feasible over the period of its life; 
did it not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Oh, yes; there is no 
question about that; but not now. á 

Second, a unique situation ‘exists in 
Nebraska, in that every consumer is a 
preference customer. The committee 
considered for inclusion in the bill pro- 
visions to overcome this situation. How- 
ever, the problem is so involved that the 
committee felt the matter should be han- 
dled by the proper legislative committee. 
The preference clause could not be 
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amended in an- appropriation bill. 
Every customer in Nebraska is a prefer- 
ence customer. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from Arizona, who granted 
us such a fine hearing. 

Was any evidence submitted to the 
Senator’s subcommittee or to the full 
committee indicating that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior had been unfair in 
the allocation of power up to date? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. CURTIS. Was any evidence sub- 
mitted to the committee indicating that 
the Department of the Interior antici- 
pated the allocation of power unfairly 
among the States? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No, there were no al- 
legations of unfairness at all on the part 
of anyone. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand. The 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
was speaking about the fears which had 
been expressed. That is why I asked my 
questions. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. The question that 
bothers me is not whether there has been 
any spirit of favoritism toward Nebraska, 
Wyoming, South Dakota, or any other 
State in that area, but whether, under 
existing law, the Bureau of Reclamation 
might be required to deliver power to 
Nebraska in preference to people in 
Wyoming or South Dakota. 

Mr, HAYDEN. That is the crux of the 
question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will.yield to me, 
I think perhaps I can give an illustration 
which supports these fears. One after- 
noon about a year ago, two gentlemen 
came to my office in the Senate Office 
Building. One was an official of the Mil- 
waukee Railroad and the other was an 
industrial representative. They said 
that one of the large companies produc- 
ing aluminum was interested in utilizing 
the town of Pickstown. Pickstown was 
built by the Corps of Army Engineers, 
at a cost of between $6 million and $7 
million. It was built for the purpose of 
housing construction workers on the 
Randall Dam on the Missouri River in 
South Dakota. The Government is 
through with Pickstown. The dam has 
been built. While a few of the houses 
will be needed for the operators of the 
dam, the larger part of the construction 
was declared surplusage. 

The industrial firm, which is in the 
business of making aluminum, was inter- 
ested in the possibility of building on 
that town site and taking it off the Gov- 
ernment’s hands and erecting an alumi- 
num production plant. But when they 
approached the Department of the In- 
terior they were told they could be given 
no assurance of getting electricity from 
the Government dam. 

As I ran the matter down with them 
and the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Aandahl, we learned that 
since the State of Nebraska is served 
entirely by public power, consequently 
every distributor in the State of Nebraska 
has preference and can get power in pref- 
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erence to anyone in South Dakota, unless 
he is served by a public body. If the 
aluminum company had gone 70 or 80 
miles south and located itself in the State 
of Nebraska, it could have bought power 
developed on the Missouri River through 
one of the suppliers in the State of Ne- 
braska. But Pickstown could not be 
moved into Nebraska. Consequently, 
the Government had no opportunity to 
dispose of this construction town, be- 
cause it could not be moved into Ne- 
braska, where the aluminum company 
could qualify to get power through pref- 
erence distributors. Therefore, the 
aluminum industry was not located there, 
and the Government still has Pickstown 
on its hands. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I should like to 
give another illustration, which is even 
worse than the South Dakota illustration. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield without los- 
ing the floor. 

Mr. BARRETT. The power site at 
Glendo will be coming into production in 
about a year. It is within 40 miles of the 
Nebraska State line. Under existing law, 
a good many citizens of Wyoming have 
been getting power indirectly from the 
Bureau of Reclamation, through a pri- 
vate power company, for many years. 
When Glendo comes into production 
preference customers in Wyoming, I as- 
sume, will be taken care of by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. After preference cus- 
tomers are taken care of the rest of the 
power from Glendo can be preempted 
from the people of Wyoming who are not 
preference customers. 

The distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana and the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona are rendering a great service in 
bringing this matter up. It seems to me 
we shall need legislation to guarantee to 
our people a fair share of the power pro- 
duced in their own States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to say that I 
am not unaware of the fact that a very 
good case was made for use of the peak 
load during the summer when water was 
released for irrigation purposes. If it 
were possible to do that, I do not think 
there would be objection on the part of 
the States of North and South Dakota. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am glad to hear the 
chairman say that, because, as a matter 
of fact, this summer power available 
when water is released can be sold in 
South Dakota at “dump” rates, and the 
Nebraska farmers are anxious to pay 
regular rates. That would enhance the 
Treasury by from $175,000 to $300,000 in 
additional revenues a year. 

I should like to ask a further ques- 
tion. Was there any evidence submitted 
to the committee in support of the fears 
about which we have just heard? I think 
the fears are based on an entirely erro- 
neous idea of the power situation in Ne- 
braska. In Nebraska many of the pub- 
lic bodies have outstanding bonds. 
Their business is to produce power. 
They want to produce all the power they 
can. The second largest public power 
body in the State is Omaha Public Power. 
It is located on the Missouri River. It 
is not getting 1 kilowatt of electricity 
from the Missouri River system, and 
none is currently planned, Right now 
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additional steam systems are being built 
in my State. Two of the important 
hydro plants are serving irrigation dis- 
tricts. The minute they stop producing 
power, the cost of irrigation goes up tre- 
mendously. Nebraska has no desire to 
draw from other States power which 
they should rightly have, or which would 
be uneconomic. We have shown every 
desire to cooperate with them. 

We would accept any limitation which 
would be reasonable. I think the fig- 
ures will show that at the present time 
we are getting only about 15 percent of 
our power revenues from the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and that in 1958 we shall 
get only 12.8 percent. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona if it is not true 
that both North and South Dakota are 
served by 230-kilovolt lines from Bureau 
of Reclamation Missouri River plants. 

Mr. HAYDEN, That is true. 

Mr. CURTIS. And the bill provides 
for the construction of a 230-kilovolt 
line into Minnesota. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is true, but there 
was a load factor in each case which 
justified that line. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand. I thank 
the Senator for giving us this time. I 
do not mean to be critical. I want the 
answers in the Recorp. Is it not true 
that Nebraska is the only Missouri River 
State which does not have a 230-kilo- 
volt line? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is true. There is 
no question that once the question of 
how in the future the area will be devel- 
oped is decided, and the need for a 230- 
kilovolt line is established, such a line 
will be constructed; but until that ques- 
tion is determined, there would be jus- 
tification only for a 215-kilovolt line, be- 
cause there does not exist the market for 
the larger one. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator will re- 
call that we received evidence, as I re- 
member, that even though the building 
of the line were to be delayed for a year, 
no time would be lost, because it would 
be 3 years before electricity could be fed 
into the line. In the meantime, it was 
suggested that some agreement be en- 
tered into with the Reclamation Bureau 
whereby peak load electricity could be 
utilized and there would be no inter- 
ference with the just share of the inter- 
ested people who were entitled to have 
the electricity. If this could be worked 
out, I do not believe any trouble at all 
would be encountered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield at this 
point? ; 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER (Mr. 
Scott in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam aware of the wide- 
spread opposition in certain States in 
the Missouri River Basin to the prefer- 
ence clause which applies to the distri- 
bution of electricity. I remind the Sen- 
ate that the preference clause was not 
written by Nebraska. It is a general law 
which Congress enacted. Those who are 
opposed to it should make some attempt 
to change it. i 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I think Nebraska 
happens to be the only State in the 
Union in which almost all the electricity 
is distributed by publicly owned power 
systems. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to say that I 
think the decision announced by the two 
distinguished Senators, and made by the 
full committee, was wise when it was 
made, and that its wisdom is even more 
apparent now, in view of recent devel- 
opments. 

In the first place, as regards the older 
developments, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana has just referred to the fact, which 
I think is known to all of us, that Ne- 
braska is the greatest beneficiary of na- 
tional generosity in connection with 
public power, of any State in the Union. 
In the first place, Nebraska is the only 
State to which all the water resources 
within it have been granted or released, 
for its own development; and, second, as 
an additional ground for gratitude to 
the Nation, which I am sure the State 
of Nebraska feels, the construction of 
several of the large structures built there 
was made possible through grants or 
Federal loans. However, that is neither 
here nor there. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Louisiana will 
yield, let me say that the structures re- 
ferred to are not in Nebraska; instead, 
they are in South Dakota. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield on that 
point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to complete my point, please. 

Mr. ER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So, Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the Senator from Ne- 
braska is in the very fortunate position 
of being able to wait until due judgment 
can be exercised in connection with this 
matter, so that injustice will not be done 
to States only a small part of whose elec- 
tric power is being used by distributors 
who fall within the preference clause, 
whereas in his own State—primarily be- 
cause of the generosity of Congress, and 
under laws passed by Congress—all the 
electricity distributed which is produced 
from water power does fall within the 
preference clause. 

The second point is that it seems to 
me that what has happened at this par- 
ticular session indicates very clearly the 
wisdom of the decision made, because in 
the Niagara power case the Senate re- 
cently decided that the preference clause 
had such sacrosanct standing that the 
Senate would not even permit the sov- 
ereign State of New York to operate un- 
der its own water-power development 
policies, but in granting to that State a 
small part of what the Senate has al- 
ready granted to Nebraska—that is to 
say, the right to develop a small part of 
its water power—the Senate held that the 
preference clause was sacrosanct and 
could not be touched and must prevail 
even over another method of distribution, 
as prescribed by a New York State law. 

So it seems to me that the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee and 
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the chairman of the Reclamations Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Works are on such strong ground that 
even the Senator from Nebraska—who, 


as I say, represents a State which, as 


compared with all the other States 
in this field, should have the most grati- 
tude to the Federal Government—would 
have to realize, or should realize, that the 
course of wisdom is being followed and 
that a little time should be taken to reach 
a just solution. 

I believe that it will be possible to de- 
vise a formula under which, on the basis 
of the percentage of power distributed, 
let us say, to other States in general in 
the Missouri River Valley—both power 
which comes under the preference clause 
and power which does not come under 
it—equal treatment may be given by sub- 
sequent legislation to the State of Ne- 
braska. I would strongly favor that, in 
connection with this matter, the State of 
Nebraska be accorded treatment equal 
to that given her neighboring States. 
But, inasmuch as Nebraska has received 
preferred treatment up to this time, I 
feel that the Senator from Nebraska can 
scarcely complain if a Senate committee 
wishes to take due time to find out what 
would be the fair solution of this par- 
ticular problem. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield at this 
point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Florida has referred to the 
generous treatment of the State of Ne- 
braska by the Federal Government. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from Ne- 
braska does not deny that, does he? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. None of the power 
developed in the State of Nebraska is 
Federal power. Most of it is developed 
by municipal bodies with private financ- 
ing. In Nebraska we have practically 
no Federal power production at all. We 
have three hydroelectric projects which 
were built under the PWA; but other 
than those, all the others were financed 
privately. Therefore, I do not like to 
have any record to the contrary stand 
without being challenged as to accuracy. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand that 
this is the case—and if I am in error 
about it, I hope my friend will correct 
me: The Federal Power Commission, act- 
ing under Federal law, had to give to 
the State of Nebraska licenses and per- 
mission for the development of the hy- 
droelectric projects in Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is that generosity? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Just as the Federal 
Government did in the case of the State 
of South Carolina, for the development 
of two great projects there; and just as 
the Federal Government did in the case 
of the State of Oklahoma, for one great 
project there. The Congress followed 
the course laid down by the Federal 
Power Commission, in the case of the 
State of Oklahoma, by passing another 
law in the same field, last year. We did 
so because in that instance, flood-control 
water, as well as power water, was in- 
volved. The Markham Ferry Dam is 
the one to which I am referring. I un- 
derstand that the Federal Government 
had a great deal to do with giving the 
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original permission and consent for the 
development of waters in the State of 
Nebraska in which the Federal Govern- 
ment certainly had an interest. If that 
is not true, and if the Federal Govern- 
ment had no right to intervene in the 
handling of those waters, then the Fed- 
eral Government has been proceeding 
very unwisely in the case of many rec- 
lamation projects in the State of Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. CURTIS. In Nebraska there are 
practically no Federal reclamation proj- 
ects that are producing power. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But the question is 
as to the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to exercise Federal powers in con- 
nection with the running waters which 
happen to traverse the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not accept the view 
that the Federal Government owns that 
water. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee [Mr. ELLENDER] and the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee [Mr. HAYDEN] have covered this 
question so ably, as has also the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLANp], that 
there is little left to be said about it. 

However, I wish to call attention to 
this fact: In view of the Federal pref- 
erence clause or act, and in view of the 
public-power laws of Nebraska, as mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee, 
we could not authorize the transmission 
line to be built into Nebraska, because 
the moment the line was built in Ne- 
braska, the transmission line would be- 
come the preferred customer, with a per- 
fect right to draw on all current gen- 
erated in that area, 

So long as the laws of Nebraska re- 
main as they are, and the Federal pref- 
erence clause remains as it is, we are 
compelled to ask that the Reclamation 
Bureau make a finding and establish a 
policy before the construction of a trans- 
mission line can be authorized. 

Other Senators have very ably cov- 
ered the question. Any further debate 
on it will be only so many words spoken. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to commend 
the statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota a moment ago. 
However, I do not think he has stated 
the solution quite accurately. It seems 
to me that, instead of asking the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to adopt some rule 
or regulation, we must take jurisdiction - 
over that subject, probably in a legis- 
lative committee. 8 

I am sure the people of the great State 
of Nebraska do not intend to be unfair. 
They have not been unkind in demand- 
ing this power. But, as I see it, at the 
present time, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is helpless. If some REA or other 
power agency in Nebraska asks for all 
the power developed in my State over 
and above the needs of preference cus- 
tomers, we have no choice except to 
deliver it to them. So it seems to me 
that we must have some legislation on 
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this subject, and develop the preference 
clause somewhat. 

I appreciate the sentiments expressed 
by the distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and my colleague 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. I be- 
lieve that, approaching this question in 
the spirit in which we are approaching 
it today, Nebraska, Wyoming, South Da- 
kota, and the other States involved can 
arrive at a fair and just division of the 
power. But certainly the people of Wy- 
oming, in which State the water which 
flows into the State of Nebraska arises, 
should not now find themselves in a 
position in which the people of Nebraska 
would have greater use of Wyoming 
water for irrigating their own lands, and 
be in a position to have the big end of 
the power, merely because Nebraska is 
a public-power State. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My dis- 
tinguished friend from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] certainly knows the history of 
the Missouri River development, because 
at one time he was a member of the 
Committee on Flood Control of the House 
of Representatives. He was one of those 
who introduced proposed legislation 
looking toward the Missouri River power 
development. -In 1944, when the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska was a Member of the 
House and introduced his proposal, the 
justification for building the structures 
was flood control. 

The Nation has been generous to Ne- 
braska. The State of South Dakota has 
been generous to Nebraska. Under the 
authority of the Flood Control Act of 
1944, the so-called Pick-Sloan plan was 
authorized, and the Government au- 
thorized the building of several struc- 
tures in the State of South Dakota, and 
one in North Dakota. It authorized 4 or 
5 structures in South Dakota and 1 in 
North Dakota, to create gigantic reser- 
voirs in which to park the flood waters of 
the Missouri River and keep them off 
Nebraska. 

When Nebraska was asking for this 
project and this program on the Missouri 
River back in 1944, the purpose at that 
time was to prevent the Missouri River 
from flooding Omaha and the farmlands 
between Sioux City and Omaha, and to 
the south. Nebraska did not ask then 
for power. Nebraska asked for places to 
park the floodwater. So South Dakota 
joined in the request, and gave up 450,000 
acres of river bottom land, so that flood 
waters on the Missouri River could be 
parked in South Dakota and kept off 
Nebraska. 

After the structures were built, the 
State of Nebraska, which is served to the 
extent of 100 percent by public power 
bodies, said, “Now build a 230-kilovolt 
line into Nebraska, to siphon the power 
from South Dakota into Nebraska, and 
we will use the power, and all the people 
of Nebraska can get some of the power, 
because of the preference laws, and be- 
cause the State of Nebraska is a public- 
power State.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not at 
the moment. I should like to make a 
connected statement. 

Today the city of Omaha advertises to 
industry, “Come to a city where you can 
build on the waterfront and have a 
guaranty that floods will not destroy 
your buildings. Come to Omaha. Great 
industrial opportunity awaits you here. 
No longer will the Missouri River flood 
you out.” 

The city of Omaha, whose sewage 
plants, water-intake lines, and other fa- 
cilities were affected by floods, now gets 
the benefit, because South Dakota was 
generous and said, Park the water in 
South Dakota.” The Federal Govern- 
ment said, “Park the floodwaters in 
South Dakota, and keep them off Ne- 
braska.” 

We have done all that. We would like 
to see the people of South Dakota af- 
forded an opportunity to have access to 
this power. That is why we are not 
enthusiastic about building a 230-kilovolt 
line which would establish priority of use 
and siphon the power down into Ne- 
braska, making it impossible for our 
REA's 10 years from now, to get the 
power they may need. Today our public 
bodies in South Dakota can contract only 
for the power for which they have imme- 
diate prospective use. They could not 
protect themselves for 10 years in the 
future if this 230-kilovolt line were built, 
because the pattern of use would be car- 
ried down to the preference customers 
in Nebraska. 

We heartily applaud the decision of 
the committee that, until a formula is 
devised which will insure a fair and 
equitable distribution of the power, we 
should not permit lines to be built which 
would deny to South Dakota, which 
already provides the land upon which to 
park the water, the opportunity to obtain 
a fair distribution of the power. 

I am in favor of the preference law. I 
have never voted to repeal the preference 
law. I believe that in the case cited by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Niagara case, we could well have 
allowed the State of New York to apply 
its preference law if the State of New 
York was to finance the building of the 
Niagara dam and the hydroelectric proj- 
ect in connection therewith. 

However, I am reminded of the fact 
that in 1944, when Congress authorized 
the Hungry Horse Dam in Montana, it 
provided specifically that the people of 
Montana should have the primary use of 
the power developed by the Hungry 
Horse Dam, and that it should also be 
available to the other States, but that the 
people of Montana and the State of Mon- 
tana should have consideration. The 
water was there, the dam was there, and 
the people of Montana were to have a 
fair share of the power. 

In connection with the Denison Dam in 
Oklahoma, I understand that a policy 
decision was made which made it pos- 
sible for the people of Oklahoma to have 
some of the power developed there. I 
hope that before we are through there 
will be provided a formula which will 
allow some of the power to remain in 
South Dakota. In South Dakota we have 
the Gavin’s Point Dam, the Randall 
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Dam, the Oahe Dam, and the Big Bend 
Dam. The four dams will have a gen- 
erating capacity of more than 1 billion 
kilowatts. I hope there will be devised 
some formula which will allow some of 
that power to remain in South Dakota; 
and I hope there will be devised a for- 
mula by which the people of Wyoming 
can get some of the power in Wyoming 
from the Glendo Dam in Wyoming, close 
to the Nebraska line. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, may I 
ask one question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator from 
South Dakota is not intimating, is he, 
that we ought to settle this question on 
a dam-by-dam basis? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; al- 
though perhaps we shall have to do that. 
That has been done in the past. But 
possibly there should be general leg- 
islation. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ex- 
press the hope that my good friend from 
Nebraska will consult with the Interior 
Department to determine whether or not 
the Interior Department has the right, 
under the law, to make proper and 
equitable distribution of this power. If 
not, it strikes me that the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT] 
has suggested a method by which it could 
be done, namely, by legislation. My fear 
is that if the conditions which exist next 
year are the same as the conditions 
which now exist, we shall again be 
forced to leave dangling in the air the 
question as to whether or not Nebraska 
can get all this power. It may be that 
again we shall have to defer construc- 
tion of this line. 

If the Bureau of Reclamation cannot 
make a proper and equitable distribu- 
tion of this power under the law as it 
now stands, it strikes me, as the Senator 
from Wyoming has stated, that some leg- 
islation ought to be enacted in order to 
give the Bureau the authority to do it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has been very generous in yielding 
to me. I wonder whether he would be 
kind enough to yield to me for 1 more 
minute. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
for yielding in response to my inquiry. 
When I examined the record I found 
that the contentions of Nebraska were 
not disputed; that there was nothing in 
the record in opposition to its request for 
this line, and that its position was sup- 
ported by the Bureau of the Budget. The 
answer has been developed now as to 
why the committee took its action. I 
wish to point out that in 1955 South Da- 
kota received 67 percent of all its load 
requirements from the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and that Nebraska received 16 
percent. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I hope 
the Senator is not intimating that in 
South Dakota all of the 67 percent of the 
load was received. Iam sure the Senator 
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is referring to the preference cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; the preference 
customers were taken care of. I do not 
believe that there is any justification for 
the belief that in the future the power 
will be allocated to the disadvantage of 
any other State. It has not been in the 
past. Our own belief is that while we 
are getting 1644 percent of our power 
requirements in 1955, by 1958 it will be 
down to 12.8 percent, but that we will 
need the 230-kilovolt line to get even 
that much. I thank the Senator from 
Louisiana and the Senator from Arizona 
for the consideration they gave this mat- 
ter in committee. i 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask a 
question of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. WATKINS. For the purpose of 
my question I read from page 7 of the 
committee report, as follows: 

Provo River project, Utah: The committee 
has approved the use of $300,000 of prior-year 
funds for the acquisition of additional rights- 
of-way easements for the diversions of water 
into the Provo River and Deer Creek Reser- 
voir. Recent floods in the area have made it 
essential that these additional right-of-way 
be acquired. 


I call attention to that language of the 
report in light of what we thought was 
intended in our emergency request filed 
with the committee, namely, that in 
order to get some relief for that situa- 
tion it was not intended that the relief 
be limited to additional easements, but 
that the relief could include necessary 
river channel revision and other im- 
provements. Many times relief can be 
obtained by river channel revision or by 
the construction of what we in the West 
call riprap, which would be more eco- 
nomical under certain conditions and 
just as effective as the acquisition of 
easements. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly that was the 
intention of the committee. We wanted 
to accomplish it in the most practical 
way possible. We want the most feasible 
method used. If it can be done by a 
levee or an easement, or in some other 
way, that is what we feel should be done. 

Mr. WATKINS. Or perhaps by revis- 
ing the river channel? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; whatever is the 
most economical way of doing it cer- 
tainly should be the method used. It 
should be done in the most economical 
and in the best manner possible, and the 
method should not be confined to an 
easement. We do not want to stand on 
any technicality. 

Mr. WATKINS. Whatever needs to 
be done to relieve the situation to which 
we have called attention. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thought that was 
the Senator’s understanding, but some 
‘people in the field who must do the work 
were a little worried about the language, 
in that it might restrict them to the ac- 
quisition of easements and that they 
would be prohibited from making neces- 
sary river-channel rectification or re- 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Some legally minded 
person might look at it that way, but no 
practical minded person, I am sure, 
would go along with that thinking. We 
want to do what is necessary to take care 
of the situation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; and it could be 
done by making the improvements in the 
ways I have mentioned. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 


GRANDFATHER WILLIAM 
KNOWLAND 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senate will indulge me, I 
should like the attention of Members 
on both sides of the aisle for a biparti- 
san announcement of considerable im- 
portance. It involves the minority 
leader, the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

For many years, I have been closely 
associated with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. Like every Member of this 
Chamber—on either side of the aisle—I 
have found him to be able, patriotic, 
courteous, and thoughtful. 

But I wonder how many of my col- 
leagues know that he is also a five-time 
winner in the contest for the proudest 
granddaddy in the Senate? 

His fifth victory was chalked up last 
Monday when Harold W. Jewett II dis- 
covered America. Anybody who has 
found buttons lying on the floor in front 
of the minority leader’s desk in the past 
2 days can know now that they popped 
right off BILL KNOWLAND's shirt. 

The Senator from California is one of 
the youngest leaders in Senate history. 
He is also one of the youngest grand- 
fathers I know. 

I have been busy trying to get a little 
girl out of junior high school while BILLE 
KNOWLAND has had five grandchildren. 

As I said in the beginning, this is a bi- 
partisan announcement and for my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle, I want 
to congratulate the minority leader, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold W. Jewett, and the 
new addition to the family. 

The very best thing I can hope for 
Harold W. Jewett II is that he will grow 
up to be as fine a man, as thoughtful a 
man and as able a man as his grand- 
father. [Applause.] 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for his very 
kind and gracious remarks. I was in at- 
tendance at a meeting of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations when he asked me 
to come to the floor of the Senate. Need- 
less to say both Mrs. Knowland and I 
are highly pleased at the arrival of our 
fifth grandchild and second grandson. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
would also like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. While speaking of grand- 
children, I should also like to say some- 
thing about myself. [Laughter.] I have 
an only son. While he was in the sery- 
ice he asked consent to marry. I told 
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him it was all right provided the first 
six children would be boys and the sev- 
enth a girl. He failed me, in that the 
first five are boys and the sixth is a girl 
and the seventh is a boy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I should like to say, in a seri- 
ous vein, what a marvelous country this 
is. We have been debating very serious 
matters relating to the whole Nation. 
The distinguished minority leader has 
been discussing matters relating to the 
whole world. The distinguished ma- 
jority leader has been working out a 
program of legislation so that we may 
conclude our business in order to do 
other things in various parts of the 
country. Then we come on the floor of 
the Senate and there is a good feeling 
shown. America is indeed fortunate to 
have a man like LYNDON JOHNSON as the 
majority leader of the Senate and a man 
like BILL KNOwWLAND as the minority 
leader. 

So long as America has men of that 
kind, Mr. President, we can all carry on 
and know that we shall have a great 
and successful America. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I should like to join with the majority 
leader and my other distinguished col- 
leagues in paying tribute to Grand- 
father KNOwLAND. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of the Senate, 
I wish to announce that it is expected 
on tomorrow to call up the conference 
report on the very important Depart- 
ment of Commerce appropriation bill. 

Also, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Finance [Mr. Byrp} 
intends to call up the conference report 
on H. R. 7247. 

In addition to the bills previously 
scheduled, the following bills may be 
considered tomorrow or soon thereafter: 

Calendar No. 2135, Senate bill 374, to 
provide for the extension and suspen- 
sion in certain cases of statutes of limi- 
tation on false swearing by Government 
employees with respect to subversive ac- 
tivities and connections; 

Calendar No. 2140, S. 3617, to amend 
title 18, United States Code, to author- 
ize the enforcement of State statutes 
prescribing criminal penalties for sub- 
versive activities; 

Calendar No. 2141, S. 782, to prevent 
citizens of questionable loyalty to the 
United States from accepting any office 
or employment in or under the United 
Nations, and for other purposes; 

Calendar No. 2170, H. R. 9052, to 
amend the Export Control Act of 1949 
to continue for an additional period of 
2 years the authority provided there- 
under for the regulation of exports; 

Calendar No. 2194, S. 3866, to facili- 
tate the making of lease-purchase 
agreements by the Administrator of 
General Services, and for other pur- 
‘poses; 

Calendar No. 2214, S. 3195, to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to 
convey certain lands in the State of 
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Rhode Island to the town of North 
Kingstown, R. I.; 

Calendar No. 2215, S. 3768, to amend 
section 158 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended, so as to in- 
clude the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare among the executive 
departments there listed, and for other 
purposes; 

Calendar No. 2216, H. R. 7896, to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of certain land 
in the city of Hogansville, Ga., to the city 
of Hogansville; 

Calendar No. 2217, H. R. 8404, to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of a portion of 
the former prisoner of war camp near 
Douglas, Converse County, Wyo., to the 
State of Wyoming, and for other pur- 
poses; 

Calendar No. 2218, H. R. 9377, to pro- 
vide for the sale to the Eagle Rock Young 
Men’s Christian Association of certain 
real property located in Los Angeles, 
Calif.; 

Calendar No. 2219, H. R. 10417, to 
amend the Federal Register Act, as 
amended, so as to provide for the effec- 
tiveness and notice to the public of proc- 
lamations, orders, regulations, and other 
documents in a period following an at- 
tack or threatened attack upon the con- 
tinental United States; 

Calendar No. 2220, S. 2654, to author- 
ize the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices to convey certain lands in the State 
of Wyoming to the city of Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; 

Calendar No. 2221, S. 3843, to adjust 
the application of section 322 of the so- 
called Economy Act of 1932 to premises 
leased for Government purposes; 

Calendar No. 2222, H. R. 7855, to 
amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, to extend until June 30, 1956, the 
period during which disposals of surplus 
3 may be made by negotiation; 
an 

Calendar No. 2223, S. 3316, authorizing 
the Administrator of General Services 
to convey certain property which has 
been declared surplus to the needs of 
the United States to the city of Rose- 
burg, Oreg. 

Furthermore, it is intended to have the 
Senate consider the contempt citation 
resolution probably tomorrow, because, 
since it is now almost 4 o’clock, it is not 
planned to have the Senate continue in 
session late into the evening. 

I give notice to all Senators that it is 
likely that the leadership will call up all 
of these measures tomorrow. 

I am hopeful that action on the public 
works appropriation bill may be con- 
cluded today. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I hope so. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask*unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 12 o'clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

CII——640 
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PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1957 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 11319) making appropriations 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority, cer- 
tain agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, and civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I rise to pay my tribute to the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana for the very wonder- 
ful job that he has done this year as 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Public Works. It has 
been my privilege to serve with him on 
that subcommittee and I say that it has 
truly been an education on efficient and 
effective leadership on legislation. 

This is not said in the superficiality of 
flattery. It is said in genuine sincerity, 
for I saw with my own eyes and heard 
with my own ears day after day in serving 
on the subcommittee. His was a super- 
lative demonstration of a man dedicated 
to his duty—of a man who had an un- 
usual balance between a sense of effi- 
ciency and economy on the one hand and 
of the vital public works needs of every 
section of our country on the other hand. 

Performance such as that displayed by 
the senior Senator from Louisiana is not 
easily achieved. It takes not only his 
unusual ability and keen mind but his 
years of experience in handling these 
matters for the Senate. Not only the 
Senate but the entire country owes him 
a debt of gratitude for what he has done. 

I want to also commend Mr. Kenneth 
Bousquet, of the subcommittee staff. We 
just could not have done the job without 
him, without his remarkable ability, 
without his patience, and without the 
many, many long hours he put in. We 
are certainly lucky to have him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Maine for her kind remarks. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I wish to invite the distin- 
guished Senator’s attention to page 18 of 
the report, with reference to the Dela- 
ware River project, an interim 35-foot 
project. It was authorized for a 40-foot 
project. As I understand, it is something 
which does not interfere with the au- 
thorization in 1954 of a 40-foot channel. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The money which we are now ap- 
propriating and which will be appropri- 
ated in the future will complete the proj- 
ect to a 35-foot cepth. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. As I 
understand, if the next session of Con- 
gress appropriates for a 40-foot channel, 
that will be done? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The appropriation 


for the interim 35-foot project does not 


change the existing authorization for the 
40-foot project. 

(The following statement by Mr. 
Smita of New Jersey, made during the 
morning hour, is, in accordance with his 
request, printed at this point in the 
RECORD!) 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, inasmuch as I shall be engaged in 
the deliberations of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations this afternoon during 
the time that the public-works appropri- 
ation bill will be debated in the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at the approximate place 
in the debate on the appropriation bill a 
statement which I have prepared on the 
deepening of the Delaware River from 
Philadelphia to Trenton, and on other 
public-works projects included in the 
Senate bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMITH oF NEW 

JERSEY 

We are today considering a public works 
appropriation bill of great interest to New 
Jersey. 

The news contained in this bill is excellent 
news for many people in my State. 

Many of us in New Jersey and in our 
neighboring State of Pennsylvania have for 
some time been urging the appropriation of 
much needed funds for the deepening of the 
Delaware River from Philadelphia to Tren- 
ton. My colleague from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] and I urged approval of this appro- 
priation in a joint letter to the chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
Mr. CANNON, on March 23 of this year. On 
May 9 we wrote a similar joint letter to the 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Public Works, the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, 

The House and the Senate committee have 
approved the $6 million request for this 
project. 

I am also gratified to note that the Senate 
committee has approved the provision in the 
House bill for a $500,000 special study of 
flood conditions and water resources of the 
Delaware River. 

On May 9 my colleague and I wrote the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
urging approval of this sum, 

The bill before us contains other projects 
of special interest to my constituents, 

The Senate committee has approved the 
appropriation of $4,500,000 for the deepen- 
ing of the New York-New Jersey channels, 
the so-called Arthur Kill project. This is 
$1 million more than the House appropriated. 

For my colleague, Senator Case, and for 
the two Senators from New York, I testified 
before the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee urging these funds for the Arthur 
Kill project and also urging approval of a 
$200,000 appropriation for a study of the 
serious, shocking condition in the Hudson 
River in the Weehawken-Edgewater section, 

The House unfortunately did not approve 
this request, but I am most gratified to note 
that the Senate committee is asking for 
$100,000 for this important study. 

The bill before us also contains $1,060,000 
for construction in the Marcus Hook and 
Mantua Creek anchorages, and $1,800,000 for 
the Staten Island Rapid Transit Bridge 
project. 

I wish to pay tribute to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, and especially to its 


‘subcommittee chairman, the able Senator 


from Louisiana, for their sympathetic action 


‘on the portions of this bill affecting the 


State of New Jersey. 
The future of those whose livelihood de- 
pends on these various waterways has been 


greatly enhanced by the work of this com- 


mittee. 
My State, and indirectly the Nation as a 


‘whole, will be better off as a result of the 


action we are taking today. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, first, I 
wish to join with the Senator from 
Maine (Mrs. SMITH] in the commenda- 
tion she has made of the chairman of 
the subcommittee. Also the full mem- 
bership of the committee is entitled to 
the thanks of the committee for a job 
well done. I also wish to join the Sen- 
ator from Maine in expressing the ap- 
preciation not only of myself but of my 
entire office for the complete coopera- 
tion we received from Mr. Bousquet and 
the other members of the staff of the 
committee which has served the Senator 
from Louisiana so ably in his chairman- 
ship of the subcommittee. As the Sen- 
ator knows, we have had some very dif- 
ficult problems in my State last year 
as the result of the disastrous flood 
which we suffered. I am sure that at 
times we must have seemed to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana to be somewhat of a 
nuisance, and not only to him, but to 
Mr. Bousquet and to the members of his 
staff as well. 

I know the people of my State would 
want me to say this afternoon that not 
on a single occasion have we ever re- 
ceived anything but the most sympa- 
thetic attention from the chairman, the 
other members of the committee, and 
the committee staff. I am sure, also, 
that the people of my State would think 
I had failed them if I did not express 
in their behalf their thanks, because I 
know they are going to be deeply thank- 
ful for what the Senator’s committee 
under his understanding leadership has 
done for the Pacific Northwest through 
this bill. 

I think it is the soundest conservation 
appropriation bill that has come out of 
the committee in my 12 years of service 
in the Senate. I do not think we can 
begin fully to understand the implica- 
tions of the bill until we experienced the 
flood-control benefits that are bound to 
flow from it in the years ahead. The 
Senator from Louisiana, working in 
teamwork fashion with that great man 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], who is 
chairman of the full committee, has 
again demonstrated that we have an ap- 
propriations committee with a leadership 
that understands the importance of our 
conserving and developing to the maxi- 
mum potentiality the natural resources 
of this country. 

I wish Members of the Senate would 
take a look for a moment, as I use ex- 
amples in my own State, at some of the 
conservation implications of the bill 
which is before us. 

Here is a bill which nationally, ac- 
cording to my figures, shows some $410,- 
000 increases for surveys in the field of 
navigation and some $690,000 increases 
for surveys in the field of flood control. 

If we wish to look at it from the stand- 
point of an incentive to the economy of 
the country or from the standpoint of 
soundly conserving of our natural re- 
sources, I do not care from what angle 
we look at it, the committee has done a 
magnificent job. 

Too frequently in the Senate, I think, 
as we fight over appropriation issues for 
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our States, as we try to get all we can 
for our States, we are not sufficiently 
cognizant of the problems confronting 
the chairman of the committee and the 
members of the committee. 

I know the benefits of sound flood con- 
trol could not have come to pass if he 
had not had understanding members on 
the appropriation committee who have 
brought forth, I repeat, the greatest con- 
servation appropriation bill that I have 
observed since I have been a Member of 
the Senate. 

I wish to thank the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], not from the 
standpoint of the selfish interest of my 
State, but because I think this bill is a 
sound natural resource conservation bill 
which is going to bring a great many 
benefits in the form of intangibles as well 
as tangibles to the people of the country. 
How can we evaluate saving people from 
the disaster of a flood? We cannot do 
it. We know that when we pass this bill 
today we are going to reduce materially 
flood disasters in the years immediately 
ahead. We are going to reduce the losses 
and costs of flood disasters. 

I want the Senator from Louisiana to 
know, Mr. President, that I am grateful, 
and I want the committee to know that 
Iam grateful. I think we should express 
in the Senate appreciation when we are 
as deeply moved as I am deeply moved 
in behalf of the people of my State with 
reference to this bill. 

I have only a question or two, and I 
wish to ask them only for the purpose 
of legislative history. 

As the Senator from Louisiana knows, 
I appeared before his committee and 
made a plea for the earmarking of some 
projects for surveys, and the Senator 
very rightly told me it was not the policy 
of the committee to earmark funds for 
surveys. He told me in the very begin- 
ning that the Pacific Northwest projects 
were not going to be earmarked, but that 
he would be very glad to have my testi- 
mony concerning particular projects. 
As he knows, I testified in behalf of 
studies for the Umpqua River, the Sil- 
vies River, Coos Bay, Coquille River and 
tributaries, Crooked River, Klamath 
River, lower Columbia River, Luckia- 
mute River and Rickreall Creek, Rogue 
River and tributaries, Yamhill River, 
Grande Ronde River and tributaries, and 
Powder River and tributaries. The 
President’s original budget made no pro- 
vision for any of these except Umpqua 
River (Winchester Bay) and Silvies 
River. 

The Senator from Louisiana made it 
very clear to me that he wanted my tes- 
timony to be in the record, but that he 
thought I should know that the specific 
projects would not be earmarked, be- 
cause it is not the policy of the com- 
mittee and it has not been the policy of 
the committee to earmark them. But 
in view of the fact that there is an in- 
crease of $690,000 in the Senate com- 
mittee bill for flood control surveys, I 
am asking if, in connection with the flood 
survey projects, we might assume, in view 
of the record which was made in the 
committee, that the Army engineers 
would seek to carry out these proposed 
Oregon surveys if they are deemed to be 
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feasible, unless some good cause could 
be shown why any of those surveys 
should not be carried out. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My good friend 
from Oregon has correctly stated that 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions does not earmark funds for any 
particular project, so far as general in- 
vestigations are concerned, but the in- 
crease in funds for flood control studies— 
$690,000 over and above what the House 
provided—is intended to take care of 
the projects he mentioned, as well as 
others that have been gone into by the 
subcommittee and which are a part of 
the record. I direct the Senator’s at- 
tention to the language at the bottom 
of page 10 of the report: 

The committee prefers not to make specific 
allocations to individual investigations. It 
desires, however, to call to the attention of 
the Corps of Engineers the testimony pre- 
sented to the committee with respect to the 
need for increased amounts for surveys con- 
tained in its tentative allocation of the budg- 
et recommendations and expects that in- 
creased amounts will be applied to those 
surveys wherever feasible. In the alloca- 
tion of the balance of the increases rec- 
ommended it is desired that careful con- 
sideration be given to the needs of those 
areas for which testimony was presented to 
the committee. The allocation of the funds 
recommended by the committee is shown 
on the following table: 


Then follow the specific amounts. 

The Senator from Oregon can readily 
see that the testimony he presented, as 
well as that presented by many other 
Senators, related to various projects, and 
it was from the amounts sought by the 
Senators and by other witnesses for flood 
control study purposes that the com- 
mittee reached its conclusion as to the 
amount of the increase it should recom- 
mend for this work. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
his statement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator will 
note, there is no question in my mind 
that the Corps of Engineers will consider 
the projects which were presented to the 
committee, and for which the money is 
really being provided. But, as I said, 
many projects are presented which the 
Corps of Engineers considers but finds to 
be not feasible, and so it does not look 
into them further. But the final decision 
is, of course, left to the Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

If the Senator’s projects are worthy, 
as I believe them to be, from the testi- 
mony, the bill contains ample funds to 
take care of them, provided, of course, 
we can convince the House that the in- 
crease voted by the Senate is desirable. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for the statement he has 
made. I understand the Senator's posi- 
tion, but he knows very well that some- 
times these things are not understood 
back home. I wanted the record to show 
that although we presented testimony in 
behalf of the Oregon specific projects 
which I enumerated a few minutes ago, 
the long-standing policy of the commit- 
tee is that the committee does not ear- 
mark the funds for specific surveys, but 
makes a record on each project, and the 
Army Engineers, on the basis of the 
record, have the discretionary right to 
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decide which ones they believe are most 
worthy. 

We are dealing here with the particular 
streams which caused us so much flood 
damage in Oregon last year. I wanted 
the people of my State to understand why 
the projects are not earmarked, and why 
they must take their chances under a 
general appropriation for survey pur- 
poses, with the Army Engineers having 
at their discretion money for the specific 
purpose of surveying the projects which 
they think most meritorious. 

I express once more a word of thanks, 
because we have in the appropriation 
special references to some drainage dis- 
tricts on the Lower Columbia River, 
namely, the Beaver, John, Midland, 
Multnomah No. 1, Peninsula No. 1, Pen- 
insula No. 2, Rainier, and Sauvies Island. 

I know that the people who have suf- 
fered great flood losses in the area of 
those districts would want me to say this 
to the chairman of the committee, and 
also to the other members of the com- 
mittee: We deeply appreciate the favor- 
able consideration which these items 
have received in the bill, because those 
people have “had it.” They have gone 
through the disaster of floods. When 
we deal with this section of my State, 
we are dealing with a section where the 
water has been over the banks and where 
tremendous damage has been suffered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This matter was 
taken up by me with the Corps of Engi- 
neers. The proponents of the surveys 
unquestionably made a splendid case. 
The subcommittee allowed all the money 
which could possibly be used in that area. 

There are 2, 3, or 4 other projects which 
will receive attention next year, but the 
Corps of Engineers have stated to the 
committee emphatically that the num- 
bers of projects for which we have pro- 
vided is all that the corps could economi- 
cally take care of this year. 

It is a great pity that projects of this 
kind, and projects in Connecticut—and, 
in fact, the entire Northeast— for which 
we had to provide funds had to await 
congressional action until a great dis- 
aster occurred in that region. 

The Senator will remember that back 
in 1928 a flood occurred along the Mis- 
sissippi River which resulted in damage 
of more than $2 billion. It was because 
of the tremendous losses which were suf- 
fered by the people in the Mississippi 
Valley that the Flood Control Act of 1928 
was passed, 

By the same token, a great many 
worthy projects in the Northeast, from 
Maine down through the New England 
States, have been lying dormant for 
many years. It required a tropical hur- 
ricane and the tremendous floods of 


last year to make the people of that area 


realize that the projects which had been 
authorized urgently need to be built. 
The record shows that if the projects 
which had been authorized had been 
built, the floods would not have occurred, 
and the losses from storm and flood dam- 
ages were greater than the entire cost 
of the projects for which we are now 
planning. 

Mr. MORSE. That is going to be true 
in my State. I think it will be found 
that the cost of the projects, many times 
over, will be saved, 
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Mr. ELLENDER. That is what 
prompted the subcommittee, as well as 
the full committee, to study all the proj- 
ects, and authorize amounts over and 
above the budget requests. 

Mr. MORSE. The last thing I want to 
say is that not only do I want the chair- 
man of the committee to know of my 
appreciation for what he has done, and 
to give him thanks on behalf of my 
State, but I also want to pay tribute to 
the committee for its nonpartisanship 
in this matter. I talked to Republican 
members of the committee. I want to 
say, to their everlasting credit, they did 
not hesitate a moment on the merits of 
any of my proposals in these flood- 
control projects, because they, too, recog- 
nize, as we all should, that when we are 
dealing with flood control we are dealing 
with a nonpartisan matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator well 
knows that floods do not distinguish be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats. 

Mr. MORSE. That is true. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Our subcommittee 
and the full committee work for the 
country as a whole. It strikes me that 
if all the projects which have been au- 
thorized were built soon we could pre- 
vent the tremendous losses, not only in 
lives and physical improvements, but in 
precious topsoil that occur every time 
there is a flood. That is one reason I 
have taken so much interest in this bill, 
as well as in other legislation pertaining 
to conservation of our resources. 

It strikes me that if the Senate will 
stand behind the appropriations con- 
tained in the pending bill and can get 
the House to agree to what the Senate 
may recommend, then within the next 
5 or 6 years we shall be able to prevent 
a great proportion of the loss of life and 
property that occurs during floods and 
save billions of tons of topsoil which is 
washed down to the sea. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may 
make a request on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND]? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I read 
the following provision, beginning on 
line 12, page 13, of the bill: 

Funds made available herein and hereafter 
to the Trinity division, Central Valley proj- 
ect, shall be available for the design and 
construction of power and hydraulic facili- 
ties totaling not to exceed approximately 
400,000 kilowatts. 


The original authorization was for 
233,000 kilowatts, but storage on Clear 
Creek was not contemplated at that 
time. Since that is now contemplated, 
the committee authorized 400,000 kilo- 
watts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter I addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in regard to the 
matter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
June 11, 1956. 
The Honorable FRED SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. SECRETARY: The Committee on 
Appropriations recommended the inclusion 
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of the following amendment in the Public 
Works appropriation bill for fiscal year 1957 
(H. R. 11319): 

“Funds made available herein and here- 
after to the Trinity Division, Central Valley 
project, shall be available for the design and 
construction of power facilities totaling not 
to exceed approximately 400,000 kilowatts.” 

In explaining this action the committee 
stated in its report: 

“The authorizing act for the Trinity Di- 
vision provided for a power development of 
not to exceed 233,000 kilowatts, which was 
based on the plan of development that did 
not include storage on Clear Creek. In order 
to have a full development of the resource 
the power capacity will have to be increased. 
The committee recommends the inclusion of 
& provision in the bill to authorize the de- 
velopment of power facilities not to exceed 
approximately 400,000 kilowatts.” 

A question has arisen as to the intent of 
the committee in recommending this pro- 
vision. The purpose of this letter is to an- 
swer these questions. 

The provision recommended by the com- 
mittee has only one purpose, which is to in- 
crease the authorized power development 
from that of 233,000 kilowatts contained in 
the authorizing act (Public Law 386, 83d 
Cong.) to not to exceed approximately 
400,000 kilowatts. 

It was not the intent of the committee to 


in any way effect the provisions of the au- 


thorizing act set out in the proviso in sec- 
tion 1, pertaining to the negotiations with 
a private utility in the area for the develop- 
ment of the power facilities of the project. 

With t to funds appropriated in the 
bill for the Central Valley Project, the sched- 
ule presented in the budget justifications 
shall not be considered as being amended by 
this provision. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
join the senior Senator from Oregon in 
expressing appreciation to the chairman 
of the Public Works Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
for the very careful consideration which 
the worthwhile projects in our State, and 
in the Pacific Northwest generally, have 
received. In the comparatively short 


time I have been a Member of the Sen- 


ate, I have been impressed extremely 
favorably by the way in which the senior 
Senator from Louisiana has put the wel- 
fare of our country ahead of any other 
considerations when the public works 
appropriation bills are reported to the 
Senate. 

I shall not repeat what the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has said, 
other than to add that, as the Senator 
from Louisiana pointed out, to have ig- 
nored these fine projects would have been 
extremely penny-wise and pound-fool- 
ish. 

The Pacific Northwest appears to be 
that part of the country which has per- 
haps the greatest rainfall on its seacoast, 
and unless the floods of its vast rivers 
are controlled, those waters are lost. If 
those floods are controlled, it is to the 
country’s lasting benefit. The economy 
of our region is strengthened. 

I wish to join the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] in expressing grati- 
tude for what the Senate committee has 
done. Iam sure the people of my State 
and the people of the whole Pacific 
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Northwest will appreciate the faithful 
service of the senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana and his colleagues on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I wish to take this op- 
portunity to commend the Senator from 
Louisiana for his stalwart leadership as 
chairman of the Public Works Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. He has been most courteous and 
gracious to the people of the Great Lakes 
area whose representatives have ap- 
peared before the committee. I wish 
him to know that the people of the Great 
Lakes region are appreciative of his sym- 
pathetic view of their problems. I also 
wish to extend my commendation to the 
very able clerk, Mr. Bousquet. 

- Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 

the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. I, too, want to com- 
mend the senior Senator from Louisiana 
for his fine work on the bill. Init he has 
brought before the Senate very worth- 
while recommendations. 

I should like to call his attention to a 
couple of items affecting my own State. 
In the first place, I may say the $400,000 
item for the Snake River in the Jackson 
Hole area will permit some permanent 
work on one of the bad streams of the 
West. This spring there were very bad 
flood conditions on the river. I am glad 
a permanent program is being started 
there. I am hopeful that the work can 
be carried to a conclusion, so the expend- 
iture of so much money on a tempo- 
rary basis can be avoided. 

I am also interested in another item, 
the one with respect to Goose Creek in 
the Sheridan area. I appreciate the fact 
that the committee has authorized an 
item of $25,000 for plans for that project. 
There have been bad flood conditions 
in that area—even within the past 10 
days. I hold in my hand an article 
which appeared in the Sheridan Press 
under date of May 29, 1956, which news- 
paper also contains pictures showing 
some of the great damage done to the 
city of Sheridan by the flood on Goose 
Creek. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle in the Sheridan Press dealing with 
this subject matter be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLOOD WATERS RECEDE AFTER CAUSING DAM- 
AGE—CROPS, GARDENS, AND BASEMENTS ARE 
HIT as GOOSE Creek OVERFLOWS 
Menacing flood waters in the Sheridan area 

resulting from the 2.22 inches of rain were 


dropping today but not without some dam- 
ages left behind. 

Crops and gardens near the rampaging 
creeks were flooded with shrubs and flowers 
being floated out in some instances, and 
there were many flooded basements in homes 
located near the areas where water broke 
over the banks, 

The Big Goose, which did its darndest but 
not quite its bestest, crested last night at 
11:15 o'clock at a gage high of 6.94 feet, 
according to the USGS here. 
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But the creek is falling steadily, as is Little 
Goose. According to USGS measurements of 
Big Goose at 7:30 a. m. today the gage 
height was 6.83 feet, and the discharge 3.170 
second feet. At 10 a. m. today, the gage 
height was 6.75 feet. 

It has been a busy and somewhat worri- 
some 24 hours, however. 

Water at city park broke the banks flood- 
ing the nearby shorelands about the middle 
of the afternoon yesterday. The park was 
closed to traffic last night. 

Yesterday morning city crews managed to 
loosen driftwood at the millrace dam with 
a dragline, and then the dragline hooked 
on the dam. It was later freed. 

Water was reported in yards of residences 
near the creeks in the city. But probably 
the worst flooding took place in the Thorne- 
Rider ball park area where streets and yards 
were under water. 

Out along the Big Goose west of town 
low-lying pastures were under water, and 
ranch buildings and ranch equipment looked 
rather strange isolated by creek-made lakes. 

Help was called to the Maverick south of 
town yesterday afternoon and banks were 
built up to hold back the water. Mrs. L. W. 
McEwan reported this morning that they got 
along fine, and that there is just a little 
water in their basement. 

George L. Haynes, engineer in charge of 
the Sheridan USGS office, reported that 
Piney Creek was running bankfull at Ucross 
about 3:30 yesterday afternoon and was still 
rising. 

At Ranchester, the Tongue River was re- 
ported down 8 inches this morning after 
cresting about midnight. 

Principal concern was the pump which 
serves the town's water system but the water 
receded after flowing into the pumphouse 
pit and rising within 6 inches of the pump. 
Had the pump been flooded the water system 
would have been out of operation. 

The Ranchester park was under water, and 
at the crest the road near the river bridge 
was inundated, 

Damage was believed slight to farms and 
ranches although lowlands were flooded. 

Along the Little Tongue River at Dayton 
water was reported in several basements. 

Swollen by mountain snow runoff and 
rains, both North Piney and South Piney 
were high at Story where a hard rain fell 
about 8 o'clock this morning. 

Story reported that North Piney is down 
about 2½ feet this morning. 

Water was reported in the George Vuyl- 
steke basement, and in yards on Pinedale 
Avenue. The Teunis Clark place was dam- 
aged on North Piney Road. Flower beds were 
washed out and a section of patio damaged. 
Gravel placed on roads in Story has been 
somewhat washed away by the rain. The 
creek partly diverted into the old channel 
near the Anita Barton cabins. 

Mervin Champion and Gaskill were unable 
to cross over to their places by car due to 
high water. A number of privately owned 
small bridges were washed away when drift- 
wood piled up near the structures. 

The United States Weather Bureau at 
Sheridan predicts considerable cloudiness 
this afternoon and tonight with scattered 
thundershowers this evening and a few after- 
noon showers Wednesday. Warmer tem- 
peratures are expected, however, with a high 
of 70 to 75 degrees. 

The 2.22 inches recorded for the storm 
brings the May amount to 4.92 inches or 2.28 
above average for the entire month. Total 
moisture since January 1 now measures 9.78 
inches or 2.30 above normal. 

Barring heavy rains in the mountains 
which would again bring the Goose Creek, 
Tongue River and others in the vicinity to 
flood stage, the waters are expected to con- 
tinue dropping until the normal high for 
this period of spring when snows are melting 
is reached, officials believe. 
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Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I may 
say, the amount allowed is completely 
inadequate. I have taken the matter 
up with the Army engineers. I have in 
my hand a letter signed by E. C. Itsch- 
ner, major general, United States Army, 
in which he says additional funds should 
be supplied if the necessary investigation 
is to be made this year and the river 
brought under control by flood-control 
construction next year. 

I have discussed this matter with my 
friend, the Senator from Louisiana, and 
he has told me he would be glad to con- 
sider the item in the supplementai bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to say 
to my good friend from Wyoming that 
the estimated cost of the project is $2,- 
470,000. Up to now no money has been 
provided for planning. The appropria- 
tion of $25,000 recommended is for plan- 
ning. If a case can be made before the 
committee, in considering the supple- 
mental bill, that the project should be 
constructed during the next fiscal year, 
I am sure the committee will be glad to 
consider the project in its study of the 
supplemental bill—provided the project 
is warranted. The Senator has sub- 
mitted for the Record a letter from the 
Corps of Engineers. That has not be- 
fore come to my attention, but I give 
assurance to my friend that I shall be 
glad to present it to the committee in its 
consideration of the next supplemental 
appropriation bill, before the present 
session ends. 

Mr. BARRETT. I appreciate that 
very much. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the letter which I received 
from General Itschner. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

June 12, 1956. 
Hon. FRANK A. BARRETT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BARRETT: Reference is made 
to your recent request for information, con- 
cerning the possibility of expediting the 
planning with a view toward early initiation 
of construction of the Sheridan, Wyo., flood- 
control project. 

As you know, no funds have been appro- 
priated for this project. The amount of 
$25,000 was included in the President's 
budget estimate for fiscal year 1957 for the 
initiation of preconstruction planning work. 
However, no funds were included in the 
Public Works Appropriation Bill for fiscal 
year 1957 as recently passed by the House 
of Representatives. The report of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee (Report No. 
2169) on this appropriation bill included a 
recommendation for an allocation of the 
budget estimate, $25,000, to this project. 

In answer to your inquiry as to whether, 
in view of recent damaging floods along 
Goose Creek in the Sheridan area, it would 
be practicable to utilize funds in addition 
to this amount, the following information 
is furnished. The amount of $25,000 in- 
cluded for this project in the fiscal year 1957 
budget represents the best allocation for 
this project after consideration of this 
project in relation to the total budgetary 
requirements of all projects in the civil 
works program now before the Congress, and 
the relationship of these requirements to 
those for all Federal programs. While it 
would be practicable to expend an addi- 
tional $35,000 for planning work on this 
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project in fiscal year 1957, considering this 
project by itself without relation to the 
overall program, we cannot at this time rec- 
ommend that any additional funds be made 
available in fiscal year 1957. 

You also asked for advice as to what spe- 
cific work could be accomplished with any 
additional amount which might be utilized 
in fiscal year 1957.. The additional amount 
of $35,000 would permit completion of the 
general design of the overall project and 
initiation of detailed design including plans 
and specifications for one of the three units 
tentatively set up for the project. This 
would permit initiation of construction at 
an earlier date. 

I trust that the information furnished will 
be adequate for your needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. ITSCHNER, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers jor 
Civil Works. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a statement 
which I have prepared relating to the 
Goose Creek in the Sheridan area. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BARRETT 

The town of Sheridan in my State is lo- 
cated on Goose Creek at the foot of Big 
Horn Mountains, It is a town of 12,000 
people. When the snow melts in the spring 
of the year the danger of floods is always 
imminent and a matter of great concern to 
the people of that community. Since 1883 
there have been a total of 22 floods or an 
average of 1 every 3 years, some of which 
were worse than others and a couple that 
were disastrous in character and all of which 
were extremely destructive to many of the 
citizens along the stream. These floods 
cause extensive damage to residential, busi- 
ness, and industrial areas as well as public 
buildings, streets, bridges, highways, rail- 
road facilities, and utilities systems. 

The communities at the base of these great 
mountains near the Continental Divide in 
the mountainous West are subject to attack 
from these vicious floods caused by the 
heavy runoff from the terrific snow packs 
of the previous winter. 

While the floods in the Sheridan area are 
not normally the worst in our State, never- 
theless they have been very bad at times and 
flood loss over the years is estimated some- 
what in excess of a half million dollars. 

The Sheridan project was authorized by 
Congress in 1950 and it is estimated that the 
total cost of the project will be $2,470,000. 
Since the authorization of the project, how- 
ever, no funds have been made available 
to complete the planning phase of the work. 

This year the Army engineers submitted a 
budget request for $25,000 to initiate plan- 
ning on the Sheridan project. I am advised 
that the engineers could wisely utilize an 
additional $35,000 for planning this year and 
with that amount the planning can be pretty 
well completed. 

I am today in receipt of a letter from 
Gen. E. C. Itschner, the Assistant Chief of 
Engineers for Civil Works, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be made a part of the 
Recorp at this point. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana for the great care which he has 
given to this entire matter. 
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The hearings which I hold in my hand 
apparently weigh some four or five 
pounds, and comprise some 3,200 pages. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me say that we 
heard 683 witnesses in 2½ months. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, im- 
agination almost fails at the contempla- 
tion of that number. ; 

When we reflect on the days and 
months the Senator from Louisiana 
spent on the farm bill, then to have this 
task in addition was a crushing burden. 
So the thanks of the Senate should go 
to the Senator from Louisiana. I only 
hope he has not endangered his health, 
despite his strong constitution. I sin- 
cerely hope he will not overdo and that 
he will take care of himself. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a gen- 
eral statement on the whole matter of 
river and harbor appropriations and to 
some degree upon the reclamation items 
as well. 

As the Senators know, when I first 
came to this body, I became somewhat 
alarmed at the tendency of localities and 
business interests to demand appropri- 
ations, at the public expense, for projects 
which, although partially justified, did 
not justify the full amount of expendi- 
tures by the general taxpayers. I 
worked hard on individual items, and 
carried my objections to the floor of the 
Senate. Although I was treated very 
courteously and in a friendly fashion by 
the other Members of the Senate, I think 
that on almost every occasion I was 
turned down. On 1 or 2 bills I had some 
success which up to date has saved large 
amounts of money. So on these river 
and harbor bills I felt as if I were butting 
my head against a rubber wall, and 
rebounding at every effort. I do not 
claim to have been correct on every 
objection I raised. Undoubtedly I made 
mistakes. 

I think we all know some of the dif- 
ficulties which are involved in these 
bills. They are not the fault of the 
Members of the Senate or the fault of 
the Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Instead, they are primarily the 
fault of the pressures from the home 
communities. When the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays 100 percent of the cost of 
a given improvement, which also will be 
of benefit to local individuals and local 
industrial groups, then there is an incen- 
tive for local groups and private business 
interests to feed out of the public trough. 

One of the ironic and extraordinary 
features about this situation is that such 
claims for local improvements fre- 
quently are made by groups and citizens 
who also are vociferous in their de- 
mands for overall governmental econ- 
omy. On the one hand, they demand 
governmental economy; and on the oth- 
er hand, they demand large appropria- 
tions for their particular interests. Un- 
less a Senator or Representative com- 
plies, and tries to get the Congress to 
make such appropriations for his home 
groups or his home State, he is quickly 
attacked by the local groups, local news- 
papers, and others, and speedily finds his 
way to the political graveyard. So a 
tremendous pressure—almost more than 
fiesh and blood can stand or can per- 
manently resist—is placed on Members 
of Congress. 
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I wish to refer to some of the projects 
to which I take exception. Some of them 
result from requests that the Govern- 
ment deepen a channel or a river, al- 
though the full or major share benefit 
of the project will go to a group of pri- 
vate business men, or in some cases te 
private speculators, or in other cases to 
big business, which will not contribute 
anything to the cost of the project, 
but will reap great rewards as a result 
of lower freight rates or reduced ship- 
ping costs. 

Mr, President, I am not always a dip- 
lomatic fellow; so I hope the Senators 
from Pennsylvania will not take it amiss 
if I say that I feel that the project to 
deepen to 41 feet the Delaware River 
from Philadelphia to Trenton, which will 
serve only one mill—the Fairless mill, of 
the United States Steel Corp.—is a proj- 
ect of that type. In my opinion, the 
United States Steel Corp. is abundantly 
able to pay for the cost of the project, 
and certainly is able to pay for half of 
the cost. 

Some years ago we had a similar ap- 
propriation for deepening the Detroit 
River—which would have benefited only 
the Detroit Edison Co. I think I have 
detected in the pending bill 2 or 3 ap- 
propriations of a somewhat similar 
nature. 

Very frankly, Mr. President, I should 
like to state what has happened. I 
present myself as a case, not because I, 
myself, am important, but because my 
case illustrates the difficulties of the 
democratic process. I fought these ap- 
propriations for 6 years, but with little 
effect upon legislation. I am sure that 
almost all I have done has been to make, 
not enemies, but opponents on the floor 
of this body. It was not a way to make 
friends. So far as my own State is con- 
cerned, I am now overwhelmed by de- 
mands from localities and business in- 
terests to have further appropriations 
made. The very groups which demand 
governmental economy will also demand 
projects costing $100 million or lesser 
amounts, and all at the public expense; 
and those groups are unwilling to con- 
tribute much if anything to the cost of 
the projects themselves, although they 
will benefit very greatly from them. 

Mr. President, I shall very frankly 
confess that I have been somewhat worn 
out by this struggle, both by my ultimate 
lack of success on the floor of the Senate 
and by lack of support in my own State. 
Therefore I am temporarily retiring 
from the wars on this subject. I do not 
promise that I am permanently retir- 
ing from the wars; but at the moment 
I am exhausted not only by opposition 
from in front but also by sorties from 
the rear. So I am going to pause, and 
recapture my breath, and hope that a 
little deeper sense of responsibility will 
develop in the Nation as a whole. 

Let me make just a few general obser- 
vations: I think it is almost hopeless for 
any Senator to try to do what I tried to 
do when I first came to this body, 
namely, to consider these projects one 
by one. This bill is built up out of a 
whole system of mutual accommoda- 
tions, in which the favors are widely dis- 
tributed, with the implicit promise that 
no one will kick over the applecart; 
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that if Senators do not object to the bill 
as a whole, they will “get theirs.” It is 
a process, if I may use an inelegant ex- 
pression, of mutual backscratching and 
mutual logrolling. Any Member who 
tries to buck the system is only con- 
fronted with an impossible amount of 
work in trying to ascertain the relative 
merits of a given project; and any Mem- 
ber who does ascertain them, and who 
feels convinced that he is correct, is un- 
able to get an individual project turned 
down because the Senators from the 
State in which the project is located, and 
which thus is benefiting, naturally will 
oppose any objection to the project; and 
the other Members of the Senate will 
feel that they must support the Senators 
in question, because if they do not do so, 
similar appropriations for their own 
States at some time likely will be called 
into question. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to finish my apologia, and 
then I shall yield. 

So, Mr. President, I think it will be 
hopeless to attack this problem item by 
item. Any Senator who does will get 
worn out and exhausted by it. The 
steamroller will go over any Senator who 
attempts to do so. I hasten to state that 
I certainly do not mean to say that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
or the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN] are steamroller engineers, But any 
Senator who attempts to attack this 
problem item by item will find that the 
sheer processes of life will go over him, 
and he will have to retire from the war. 

So, Mr, President, as I have said, I 
announce that, for the time being, at 
least, I am taking a vacation from this 
struggle, until there is a deeper public 
appreciation of what is involved. 

However, I should like to make some 
general suggestions. While I think it is 
hopeless to attack these projects individ- 
ually, we could help clear up the situa- 
tion if we were to require the communi- 
ties and industries which benefit to pay 
an appreciable share of the costs. If the 
local communities or businesses have to 
foot a part of the bill they will not be as 
eager to get both feet and their snouts 
in the public trough. They will scruti- 
nize the worthwhileness of the projects 
more carefully, and generally cut down 
their requests for appropriations, because 
they will have to pay a portion of the bill. 

I hope, therefore, that we can arrive at 
a formula which, in connection with 
river and harbor appropriations, will as- 
sess a portion of the cost against the 
localities and the individuals benefited. 
The poorer communities should pay less 
than those that are well to do. 

In the case of river improvements, I 
think we should bear in mind that in the 
narrowing of the channels a great deal 
of land is reclaimed. On occasion the 
Army engineers have boasted that they 
have reclaimed more land than has the 
Bureau of Reclamation. They reclaim it 
at almost 100-percent cost to the Federal 
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Government. Speculators can buy up 
the swampland at a small cost, turn 
bulldozers onto it, and convert it into 
very rich land, worth many times the 
cost, because of the rich deposits of soil 
which have accumulated over the course 
of centuries. 

I believe that the land thus reclaimed 
should be assessed for a portion of the 
cost. I certainly think that companies 
which benefit directly, as United States 
Steel will benefit from the deepening of 
the Delaware River between Philadelphia 
and Trenton, should pay a portion of the 
cost. 

We must also rethink the question of 
tolls on the benefited waterways. Sup- 
pose we reduce shipping costs 50 cents a 
ton to an individual company, at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers of the United 
States. Is it not proper that the individ- 
ual company should pay at least 10 or 20 
cents a ton in increased toll charges, to 
pay for the cost of the improvement 
which has thus benefited it? 

We have made a beginning in this di- 
rection in connection with the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. I am very happy that 
we have done so. The cost of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway is to be met by tolls 
imposed on shipping which goes through 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

I was very glad that the principle was 
introduced, because it will tend to make 
the St. Lawrence seaway self-supporting. 
I should be perfectly willing to apply the 
same principle to the connecting chan- 
nels on the Great Lakes, including the 
Mackinac and Detroit Rivers. It could 
be applied in many other areas. 

So I hope that we may consider this 
subject and try to devise automatic safe- 
guards which will lessen the terrific pres- 
sure which now operates upon each Sen- 
ator and Member of the House, resulting 
in a great waste of public funds. Under 
the present circumstances, it is virtually 
impossible for any one Senator or any 
group of Senators to correct the situa- 
tion. So, as I say, I am sure I will 
gladden the hearts of many of my col- 
leagues if I say that I am temporarily 
“retiring from the wars,’ but I hope to 
return some day, not with an attack on 
specific projects, but with some specific 
proposals which will lessen the general 
pressure. 

Before I take my seat I wish to con- 
gratulate again the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER] for the extraordi- 
narily faithful work he has done. When 
I first came here I heard him speak for 
15 hours, and saw him as fresh at the 
end of the 15 hours as he was at the be- 
ginning. Until that record was beaten 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], I thought it was the most amaz- 
ing display of physical and mental vi- 
tality I had ever seen. I disagreed with 
what he said, but his manner of saying it 
was an extraordinary performance. But 
this year the Senator from Louisiana has 
outdistanced. them all—with continuous 
hearings on the farm bill and continuous 
hearings on what I still persist in calling 
the rivers and harbors bill. I do not see 
how he stands it. We are very grateful 
to him for his work; and I know the con- 
scientiousness with which he has ap- 
proached his task. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. A few years ago I ex- 
pressed the hope that the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois would 
obtain a seat on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in order that he might work with 
us on the Appropriations Committee 
rather than work on us as members of 
that committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say to my good 
friend from Minnesota that I have never 
tried to work on members of the com- 
mittee. However, I feel that in addition 
to the functions and responsibilities of 
individual members of the committees, 
the Senate, as a deliberative body, has 
also a function to perform. I believe that 
a member of the Senate ought not to feel 
that he has fully discharged his duty 
unless he speaks his mind on points on 
which he feels strongly, and on which he 
feels somewhat informed. Perhaps if I 
improve my strength a little, I may be 
back in the future, and the Senator from 
Minnesota may not be quite as happy. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana a question. I refer to page 11 of 
the report. I think I understand the sit- 
uation; but for the purpose of clarifying 
the Recorp—and I am quite sure that 
what I have in mind is taken care of— 
under the title of “General Investiga- 
tions, Fiscal Year 1957,” I note that the 
committee increased the amount allowed 
by the House from $8,122,000 to 
$9,322,000. Am I to understand that this 
increase is available for the making of 
surveys in cases in which the respective 
legislative committees may adopt resolu- 
tions ordering that such surveys be 
made? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I refer him to the language at the 
bottom of page 10 of the report, which I 
read into the Recor earlier, and which 
serves notice on the Corps of Engineers 
as to why these increases were made. As 
I pointed out a while ago, we have re- 
ceived many requests from Senators and 
Members of the House, as well as from 
others throughout the country, for such 
surveys. 

As a result of such requests we have 
increased the sum involved. Although 
we are not directing the engineers to 
undertake surveys of specific projects, 
yet we ask them to bear in mind those 
projects which have been brought to 
their attention, either in the record or 
by way of resolutions. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
whether, in making this increase in al- 
lowance for surveys by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, it was the desire of the committee 
to provide for a number of surveys on 
which testimony had been presented? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the review of 
& project come within the definition of a 
survey of a project? Is the review of an 
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already authorized project included 
within that definition? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There are several 
projects which have been deferred for 
restudy. In those circumstances we have 
earmarked money for such programs. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to 
invite the attention of the Senator to 
exactly what I have in mind. 

A situation has developed concerning 
the authorized navigation project on the 
Ouachita River in Arkansas. It should 
be reviewed. To this end I have intro- 
duced the necessary review resolution. 
I am hopeful that the Public Works 
Committee will approve the resolution. 

The cost of this review survey is esti- 
mated by the Corps of Army Engineers 
to be about $10,000. It is expected that 
the Corps of Engineers will initiate this 
survey to determine the feasibility of re- 
locating the existing dam No. 8 near Cal- 
ion, Ark., with the funds provided for 
the general investigation. Is that au- 
thority contained in this appropriation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; generally. The 
Senator is referring to an authorized 
project, I assume. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is not only au- 
thorized, but physically in existence. 
The possibility is that it neecs relocat- 
ing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Any funds appro- 
priated for a project can be used for that 
purpose. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I did not want to 
submit an amendment on that point if 
I understood that the kind of project 
I have referred to is included in the bill. 
It is a small project which needs to be 
resurveyed and reviewed with a view to 
relocating it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. All these surveys 
are made of unauthorized projects to 
determine whether Congress should au- 
thorize them. However, in the case the 
Senator from Arkansas has mentioned, 
when Congress appropriates money for 
a project it has authorized, that money 
can be used for resurveying it, and that 
could be done in the case the Senator 
has in mind. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much. I wish to associate 
myself with the fine compliments which 
have been paid to the chairman of the 
subcommittee handling the bill before 
the Senate and to the distinguished 
chairman of the full Appropriations 
Committee, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN]. 

I work with both Senators and I know 
of their devotion to duty in connection 
with appropriation bills, particularly the 
bill now pending before the Senate. 
Therefore I wish to associate myself 
with the fine compliments which have 
been paid to the Senators this after- 
noon, because I know how richly the 
compliments are deserved. 

I desire to say, although not neces- 
sarily by way of answering the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, that in 
many places, as Senators know, the local 
people have paid and paid, have bonded 
their homes and have mortgaged their 
properties to initiate projects, and in 
practically all of them, particularly with 
reference to levees and so forth, they 
still pay by giving rights-of-way and 
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by paying maintenance costs after the 
projects are built. Therefore it is not 
a case entirely of merely legislating 
benefits to some particular individuals 
or some particular business. 

Beyond all that, as we build these proj- 
ects and as we develop our country and 
provide opportunities for people to have 
homes and have farms and to have their 
businesses, we preserve and advance the 
economy of the Nation and that in turn 
makes it possible for the people affected 
to pay their income taxes. Those in- 
come taxes become quite an important 
item not only from the standpoint of our 
Government, but from the standpoint of 
the economy of the whole country and 
the economy of the people who earn the 
money. 

Therefore our country and our Gov- 
ernment lose nothing by these projects. 
There might be, now and then, a project 
here or there which is not economically 
justified, but in the overall and in the 
general program, and in the light of what 
is accomplished, the economy of an area 
is enhanced, and in time additional rev- 
enue is realized through taxation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not want to 
debate the matter with my good friend 
from Illinois, but I could cite a project 
in his own State, the so-called Calumet 
Sag Channel which I believe is a good 
answer to his objection. That project 
cost about $90 million, and it is estimated 
that the contribution that will be made 
by the local people will amount to more 
than $18 million. A project of that kind 
protects business in a locality and helps 
the whole country. Let us also consider, 
for example, a project of the kind that 
we are building along the Ohio River in 
order to provide better navigation and 
better transportation. As a rule the 
rivers are used to carry bulk material. 
However, on the banks of the rivers a 
great many factories are built; they 
bring more people to the area and, as a 
result, more taxes are collected. I would 
give assurance to my good friend from 
Illinois that, so far as I know, every 
project in the bill has been carefully 
scrutinized by the committee and has 
been justified by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. I wish to join my col- 
leagues in commending the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
and the Senator from Arizona IMr. 
HAYDEN] and the other members of the 
full committee and of the subcommittee 
for the work they have done in preparing 
the pending bill and making it ready for 
action on the floor of the Senate. 

They have demonstrated in a very 
remarkable way a grasp of the problems 
and situations involved and of the oppor- 
tunities afforded to improve the general 
welfare of our country. I appreciate the 
remarks made a little while ago by the 
Senator who referred to the nonpartisan 
attitude or element of conservation. I 
regard it as bipartisan. It is one of the 
most important functions of government. 
If I am not mistaken, the first bill passed 
by the first Congress of the United States 
provided for the payment of salaries of 
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Members of Congress. The second bill 
provided for governmental assistance in 
the building of a canal to bring about 
transportation between certain areas of 
the Original Thirteen States. 

Transportation facilities have always 
been regarded as being connecied with 
the public welfare and the responsibility 
of the General Government. We are in 
the process of approving a highway con- 
struction bill which will cost tens of 
billions of dollars. It will improve our 
transportation facilities, reinforce the 
national defense, and increase the vital- 
ity and productivity of our country. I 
know of nothing in that bill which re- 
quires adjacent property owners to pay 
for the roads which are to be built. 

Iam not sure but that the information 
the distinguished Senator from Ilinois— 
for whom I have great respect and affec- 
tion—gave us a little while ago was good 
news. For many years I was under the 
impression that either the Appropria- 
tions Committee ought to take him in 
as a member or abdicate in deference to 
him, or that he should remove from his 
own shoulders the heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility which he seemed to try to 
assume in attempting to rewrite appro- 
priation bills on the floor of the Senate. 

I think he is a great man, a fine man, 
a sincere man, and a good man. How- 
ever, I have always felt that he had 
undertaken a burden under which no 
Senator could stand up and survive, and 
I watched him undertake it with great 
concern for his physical health and 
endurance, 

Therefore it is good news to the Senate 
and to the fine constituency of our 
friend from Illinois that he will now 
sidestep the assumption of that great 
burden and tremendous responsibility. 

Again, Mr. President, I wish to thank 
the committee for the very fine job it 
has done. I remember the evidence of 
the Chief of Engineers before the Public 
Works Subcommittee a few months ago 
in which he advised that all the flood- 
control projects now in operation had, 
during the period since their construc- 
tion, produced economic benefits at the 
rate of at least four times their cost, as 
estimated at the time of their authori- 
zation and construction. In other words, 
all the flood-control projects constructed 
and operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment, none of which had been author- 
ized unless it was in excess of 1 to 1 of 
benefits to cost, had produced in the 
period of their operation more than 
4 times the economic benefits which it 
had been estimated they would produce. 

The distinguished Chief of Engineers 
made another statement, Mr. President, 
which I think is of profound significance 
to every Senator and to every citizen. 
He said that unless we develop a more 
aggressive program of soil and water 
conservation, within the next 50 years 
vast areas of our country will become 
so dry and arid that they will resemble 
the Gobi Desert. 

It has been most amazing to note the 
enormous increase in the per capita con- 
sumption of water and the per capita 
requirements of water, the greatly in- 
creased degree of pollution in our rivers 
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and streams, and the increasing evidence 
that we have not developed and con- 
served our water resources at a rate pro- 
portionate to the increased use we have 
made of them and the demands we have 
exacted. 

I think the bill now before the Senate, 
Mr. President, is the most forward- 
looking step which the committee has 
ever taken and the Senate has ever taken 
more nearly to meet the requirements 
for the future welfare of our country in 
the matter of flood control, conservation, 
and use of water. If we are to avoid the 
terrible catastrophe so dramatically de- 
scribed by the Chief of Engineers as the 
impending possibility of vast areas be- 
coming a Gobi Desert, we must not only 
put into effect the provisions of this bill 
but we must, in the future, develop an 
even more aggressive program of con- 
servation of water and conservation of 
our soil and natural resources. 

The work of the great Senator from 
Louisiana and his subcommittee will be 
one of the finest monuments ever erected 
in any session of the Congress to their 
dedication to the public welfare and their 
ability efficiently and properly to serve 
the Nation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I 
should like to make inquiry about and 
to express my interest in the last item 
on page 17 of the report. But before I 
do that, Mr. President, I should like to 
make an observation or two with ref- 
erence to the discussion which occurred 
earlier on the floor, not with the idea of 
revising it, but out of justice and fair- 
ness, and perhaps for the information 
of the Senate, to make clear the posi- 
tion of Omaha in connection with the 
works on the upper reaches of the Mis- 
souri River. 

We are grateful for the generosity of 
the Federal Government in doing what- 
ever it can for us, whether directly or 
indirectly. We are also grateful to the 
State of South Dakota. On the other 
hand, I do not think Senators or any- 
one else should be under the impression 
that any part of the State of Nebraska 
or the State as a whole has been over- 
reaching in connection with power from 
the dams which are on the upstream 
reaches of the Missouri River. The 
Omaha Public Power District embraces 
not only the county in which Omaha is 
located, but likewise several adjoining 
counties. It does not get any power 
from the Bureau of Reclamation. It 
supplies its own needs and has enough 
for export beyond the confines of its 
municipal corporate limits. 

It seemed to me that those facts should 
be in the Recorp for the purpose of nega- 
tiving any idea that we are overreach- 
ing 


Mr. President, I should at this time 
like to associate myself with the com- 
mendation of the chairman of the Flood 
Control Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Even on the sore point 
of the 230 kilovolts line, he has shown 
himself to be fair. I hope that as time 
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progresses we shall be able to work in 
cooperation with our neighbor States and 
arrive at a solution which will be mu- 
tually satisfactory. 

With reference to the final item on 
page 17 of the report, it has been my 
understanding that the Corps of En- 
gineers is about ready to do construc- 
tion work on that project. I am won- 
dering if we could have a statement in 
the Recorp in explanation of why there 
should be a sum for planning rather 
than an allowance for construction. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator will 
note on page 1595 of part 2 of the hear- 
ings that the entire cost of the project 
is $113,000, and that the benefit ratio is 
2.85 to 1, which is a very good ratio. The 
Budget Bureau took the position when 
the survey report was submitted to Con- 
gress, that before proceeding with the 
construction of the project a further 
study should be made by way of planning 
to see whether a favorable benefit-to-cost 
ratio could be obtained and still give 
greater flood protection. If the cost of 
the project remains within $150,000 I 
can give assurance to the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska that, under the 
law as it stands, the Corps of Engineers 
will be able to construct the project 
without having to come back to Congress 
for the full amount, for the simple rea- 
son that it comes within the category of 
small projects costing under $150,000, 
and such projects are authorized. 

Mr. HRUSKA. So that if the study 
for the purpose of increasing the degree 
of protection should result in estimates 
under $150,000, the project would still 
fall within the category to which the 
Senator has referred. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We have provided extra money for 
projects of this character. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to express 
my appreciation of the work of the able 
and distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana in connection with this bill. The 
bill presents a well-rounded program 
treating all sections of the country equi- 
tably and fairly. It represents, I believe, 
the greatest forward step I have seen 
in the development of public works, and, 
particularly, the water resource program 
in all sections of the Nation. 

I wish to thank, also, the senior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and 
other Senators for their consideration of 
the projects which are of vital impor- 
tance to the State of Oklahoma. They 
have been patient with our testimony, 
and their decision, while perhaps not 
representing the amount we should like 
to have, is most satisfactory and cer- 
tainly will produce a great forward 
stride in the comprehensive and ef- 
fective development of the water re- 
sources of the great southwestern area. 
We feel that with the consideration ac- 
corded by the bill, it will be possible to 
continue the development of our natural 
resources. We do not consider this as an 
expenditure; rather, it is an investment 
in American water resources. Consider- 
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ing the life of these projects over 75 
years, they will prove to be among the 
finest investments which we are capable 
of making. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. First, I wish to join in 
the many commendations of the able 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Public 
Works, the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and also of 
the able chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN]. 

I particularly direct my attention to 
the problems which have been taken care 
of in the bill, and express my apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the committee saw 
fit to allow the construction of 2 dams 
to go forward at the same time. If the 
chairman of the subcommittee will recall 
the testimony before the subcommittee 
concerning Matthews Canyon and Pine 
Canyon, in my State, it was shown that 
they were only the short distance of 3 
or 4 miles apart. 

During the testimony, it was developed 
by a question asked by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
that there would be a saving if both dams 
were constructed at the same time; if 
both dams could begin their advance 
together through the planning and sur- 
vey stage in order to be ready for simul- 
taneous construction. 

The testimony of the Army engineers 
was to the effect that if both dams went 
forward at the same time, there would 
be a saving of approximately $100,000. 
Therefore, I am grateful to the commit- 
tee and to the distinguished chairman 
for securing the advancement of primary 
construction funds for both dams, so that 
they may go forward together. They 
are properly joined together as a unit, 
and they work together in solving the 
flood-control problem in this particular 
eastern area of my State. 

I sincerely thank the Senator for the 
kind consideration which was given to 
the witnesses from my State who spoke 
on behalf of these projects. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Nevada has correctly stated the facts. 
The committee thought that the saving 
of $100,000 was worth making. That is 
why both projects, since they are so close 
together, were included in the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. It seems to me that that 
is sound business practice, and I appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have already ex- 
pressed privately, and many times to our 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee my very great appreciation for 
the careful and, I think, highly patriotic 
way in which he has handled the whole 
subject. His efforts cannot be measured 
only in terms of the many witnesses who 
were examined and the 2,723 pages of 
testimony contained in the hearings. 

I wish to call attention to certain 
things in connection with his very mag=- 
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nificent performance which have made 
the greatest impression on me. 

The first was the completely national 
approach which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana made to the sub- 
ject. In the first meeting of our sub- 
committee, he brought out the fact that 
because of some oversight or because of 
the fact that Senators from particular 
areas had not been assigned to the com- 
mittees handling this type of work, or 
for some other reason, perhaps, some 
areas of the country were scarcely rep- 
resented in the agenda of work which 
was carried in the recommendations of 
the Bureau of the Budget. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, therefore, set out 
to look for meritorious projects in those 
areas, so that the program might be 
on a more national basis. I myself 
thought that that was extremely fair, 
and that the results accomplished gave 
to the bill a national aspect, which it 
had failed to have prior to the time the 
Senator from Louisiana gave it that at- 
tention. So, first I wish to compliment 
him on that achievement. 

Second, I compliment him for having 
brought about what I think is sound 
economy in connection with so many 
specific projects. For instance, I have 
in mind the type of project in which, 
by hastening the work a little more 
than the Bureau of the Budget had 
scheduled it, and in which the benefit- 
cost ratio was very, very high, the bene- 
fits would start to pour in from the in- 
vestment much more quickly and in a 
larger proportion in comparison to the 
size of the investment. On such projects 
the Senator would recommend and 
strongly insist upon hurrying the work 
to completion, so that the benefits might 
begin to accrue earlier, and the total 
investment might begin to pay the very 
real dividends which would be received 
from its completion at an earlier date. 

I thought that was a fine way in which 
to approach a public work, and I cer- 
tainly commend the Senator most heart- 
ily because he followed that method in 
numerous instances in this measure. 

The third thing I thought was very 
good economy was that the Senator 
looked for projects, the development of 
which had been allowed to be discon- 
tinued, so that their completion was long 
deferred, or even lost sight of—projects 
which were very, very much worthwhile. 

In several instances in this particular 
bill, as in the bill last year, that kind of 
project was brought back into action, so 
that it might speedily be made alive 
again, and benefits from it soon received. 

In my own State, two projects such as 
the ones in the general classes I have 
just mentioned have had their own 
merits recognized by the committee. I 
think this would not have been possible 
without the sympathy of the chairman. 

One of the projects is the harbor of 
Tampa, the largest harbor in the State 
of Florida, a State which has some 1,200 
miles of coastline and many harbors. At 
Tampa the work had been going on slow- 
ly, but by the addition of $1,500,000 to 
this year’s appropriation, as recom- 
mended by the committee, certain phases 
of the work are expected to be completed 
this year, instead of in 2 years. The har- 
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bor will be completed to the degree that 
the larger ships, ships which require 
deeper water, can begin to go to the port 
fully loaded a year earlier, simply by the 
use of $1,500,000 more money. 

$ ER. Mr. President, may 
I interrupt the Senator at this point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to be in- 
terrupted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not only will that 
channel be used sooner; but if the com- 
mittee had not provided money to com- 
plete it, more advertising would have 
been necessary, and probably another 
contractor would have had to take over 
the work, all of which might have cost 
as much as will now be saved. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is exact- 
ly correct. As is the case in the great 
many projects of this kind, someone had 
lost sight of that fact. The Senator from 
Louisiana picked up that project and in- 
sisted that it be handled as private busi- 
ness would have handled it. The two 
great dredges which have been working 
there will be kept there instead of hav- 
ing work on the harbor cease in the 
middle of the fiscal year 1957. By con- 
tinuing the work through fiscal year 1957 
that part of the work will be completed, 
and the entire channel up to the main 
port of Tampa will be opened up. 

I cite that as one example in express- 
ing my great gratitude to the Senator 
from Louisiana, because I think it is an 
example of good government operating 
efficiently, as private business would op- 
erate in a similar case. It is simply one 
of the many cases of this kind in which 
the Senator has in connection with the 
bill acted more efficiently and in the 
public interest. 

The second instance I wish to mention 
in my own State relates to a project 
which serves the people of the country 
throughout almost every mile of its 
length, but which cannot serve to the 
maximum degree until it has been com- 
pleted. I refer to the intracoastal canal 
from Trenton, N. J., to Miami. This 
waterway serves to great advantage in 
its upper reaches, but it will serve to 
even greater advantage when it has been 
completed from Trenton to Miami. It 
had been partially completed before 
World War II, but there are great needs 
which will be served by the completion 
of the canal all the way to Miami, which 
I hardly need to state for the RECORD. 

During the military operations in the 
Korean war, the Government insisted on 
extending the canal to its full authorized 
depth below Jacksonville to the guided- 
missile base at Cocoa for military rea- 
sons, but the lower half of the mileage in 
Florida was still left incomplete. Be- 
tween Eau Gallie and Miami it operates 
at a depth of 9 feet, and in limited width, 
but the huge barges which come all the 
way down from Trenton, N. J., to Cocoa, 
Fla., have to transship there, so their 
cargoes can be carried in much smaller 
vessels on down to West Palm Beach, 
Fort Lauderdale, and Miami—a very ac- 
tive area, now containing about a million 
and a quarter people, and with tremen- 
dous construction projects, both private 
and public, under way. Both civilian 
and military needs require completion 
of that final mileage. 
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If somebody had not come along and 
picked it up, the Nation probably would 
have been satisfied with the good 
values—and they are good values—being 
received from the operation in the upper 
part of the mileage of that great water- 
way. But the Senator from Louisiana, 
and I thank him for it, is willing to begin 
now the construction of that additional 
mileage so the canal can operate in its 
entirety, and so everybody along the 
canal and all business in the Nation will 
be better served by the completion of 
the canal. 

I am deeply grateful to the Senator 
from Louisiana. I wanted to express 
gratitude not only for myself and my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. SMATHERS], 
who asked me to express it for him, but 
also for the people of Florida. 

There was one further subject which 
I wanted to mention and which has al- 
ready been discussed several times. I 
refer to the fact that individual survey 
items do not appear in the bill. I ap- 
prove of the policy which the distin- 
guished Senator has followed, of leaving 
the matter, in the last analysis, to the 
discretion of the technical group, the 
engineers. In the event funds are in- 
sufficient to cover the whole program, 
they should pick out those places where 
the funds can best be used. 

There are three Florida survey items 
which are very, very important, two of 
which will fall in the ordinary classifica- 
tion, the Bakers Haulover item, and the 
survey for the Chipola River cutoff on 
the Apalachicola, for which we shall 
have a particular need right now because 
the bill contains the funds by the use of 
which the channel in the river will be 
opened. The question is, of course, 
whether or not the channel will follow 
the old main river or the Chipola River 
cutoff which, traditionally for 100 years, 
has been the avenue of commerce in that 
area. 

I have discussed the matter with the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana, 
and I understand from him that these 
two items, on which a good showing was 
made, are among those which are to be 
recommended to the engineers, and the 
engineers have stated that the funds 
allocated will permit them to carry those 
projects on. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. They both fall with- 
in the language appearing at the bottom 
of page 10 of the report, which I put into 
the Recorp several times, to the effect 
that consideration should be given to the 
surveys which have been mentioned and 
brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iappreciate the reply 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The third of the survey matters falls 
in a little different classification because 
it, in effect, calls for an adjustment of 
an authorization made long ago upon a 
survey then acceptable, so that a new 
and greater port may be built at the city 
of Miami. The distinguished Senator 
will remember the testimony of the city 
manager. I quote from his testimony. 

The total project will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $18 million. The cost by the Federal 
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Government will be in the neighborhood of 
65 million. 


That refers to the channel work. The 
city and county stand ready to meet the 
other expenses. 

The problem is to adjust speedily the 
old authorization to the new conditions 
now to be met, which are that they do 
not want to leave the port on the prin- 
cipal waterfront of the city, which abuts 
Bay Front Park, one of the most beauti- 
ful parks in the State, but, instead, wish 
to move it to an island which can be 
made accessible through the joint efforts 
of the local bodies and of the Federal 
Government by the dredging of the chan- 
nel, 

As I understand, that project falls in 
a perhaps little different classification, 
because it calls for an adjustment rather 
than anything original, and also comes 
within a classification which, as I re- 
call, the engineers regarded as of such 
importance that, in order to handle it 
this year, they probably would have to 
hire a firm of engineers to do the work, 
rather than handle it themselves. 

Am I correct in my understanding? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. After the 
hearing and following the presentation 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Florida, I asked the engineers how much 
money could economically be spent this 
year for the survey, and they said $45,- 
000. I believe the Senator asked for 
$50,000. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; and I was glad 
they could do the work for $45,000. My 
understanding is that, if granted that 
sum—and that sum may certainly be 
granted in view of the amount provided 
by the bill—the engineers intend to pro- 
cure the services of a well-qualified firm 
to proceed to the adjustment of the old 
authorization to the present conditions, 
so that they can move ahead to the ac- 
tual construction work next year. Is that 
the Senator’s understanding? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I said, the 
amount is not specifically earmarked for 
that purpose, but we are providing the 
money for it. It is because of that proj- 
ect and other projects that we have in- 
creased the amount for surveys. I believe 
if the engineers comply with the lan- 
guage I read a while ago, which appears 
at the bottom of page 10 of the report, 
that project will be surveyed this year, 
without question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And they will be en- 
abled to give to that project the high 
priority which they stated to the com- 
mittee they felt it should be given? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Les. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. One of the reasons 
why we do not earmark funds is that we 
leave it to the engineers to select the 
projects which are of high priority. This 
project was one of high priority. If the 
House agrees with the amounts of money 
we have provided, I have no doubt the 
project will be surveyed this year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to join my 
colleagues in extending my thanks per- 
sonally to the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee who handled the bill, 
and also to the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, because both Senators have 
proved to be of inestimable value insofar 
as the development of the State of Mon- 
tana is concerned. I know I certainly 
speak in behalf of the senior Senator 
from my State [Mr. Murray], as well as 
for my colleague in the House, Repre- 
sentative MeTcaLF. We are indebted to 
this committee for the restoration of 
funds for the Helena Valley Unit, which 
is important to the area surrounding the 
capital of our State. 

Even though the President vetoed the 
Yellowtail Dam bill on last Friday, we 
certainly are indebted to the committee 
and to the chairman of the subcommittee 
for the great interest he has taken and 
for the restoration of funds to that proj- 
ect, and also for the continuation of 
funds last year for the Helena Valley 
project and the Yellowtail project. 

We are also happy to note that the 
Senator from Louisiana has taken an 
interest in the Bitter Root irrigation dis- 
trict; and that under the provisions of 
the pending bill, $225,000 in excess of the 
Budget estimate and the appropriation 
made by the House of Representatives is 
allowed for rehabilitation of the facili- 
ties of this district in Montana. 

We are also glad to note that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has done us a serv- 
ice by recommending the appropriation 
of funds for construction of the second 
powerplant at the Fort Peck Dam 
project. 

Despite the fact that no funds were 
allowed, I also wish to commend the 
Senator from Louisiana for the personal 
interest he has taken in the Libby proj- 
ect and for the inquiries directed to the 
Corps of Engineers, 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Louisiana only one question: Can he tell 
the Senate what the report of the Corps 
of Engineers was on the low-dam pro- 
posal by Representative METCALF for the 
Libby project, in the northwestern part 
of Montana? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall, if the 
low dam were built with provision for 
raising the benefit-to-cost ratio would 
be, I believe, 0.64 to 1, which would not 
justify construction of the project. In- 
stead, it would be necessary to build the 
entire project. But in order to build the 
dam as a whole, it would be necessary 
for the United States to enter into a 
compact with Canada. Unless that were 
done, it would be necessary to build the 
project at the height which some desire. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In other words, 
the low dam? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, the so-called 
two-stage dam, which would not be a 
justified project. 

So we are very hopeful that in the 
near future a compact with Canada can 
be signed, and that the high dam can 
be built. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana; and 
again I express the thanks of my dis- 
tinguished senior colleague [Mr. Mur- 
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Rax] and the Representative in Congress 
from the Western District, and all the 
other people of Montana, for the per- 
sonal consideration the Senator from 
Louisiana has shown us. If we have not 
fared as well as we would have liked, at 
least I assure the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that is not his fault. I am only 
sorry that the President saw fit to veto 
the measure providing for the settle- 
ment with the Indians for the right-of- 
way for the Yellowtail Dam project, 
which is one of the important projects 
in the West. As a result, I think we 
shall have to wait for many years for the 
fruits which would have been possible if 
the committee’s recommendation had 
been followed. 

Again I thank the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to go hurriedly over the va- 
rious items we have considered. 

As I said at the beginning of my state- 
ment, we provided for funds for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and for 
reclamation projects—all of which have 
been discussed this afternoon—and also 
for rivers and harbors and filood-control 
projects. 

Title I of the bill deals with the funds 
to be appropriated for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. In that case, the com- 
mittee followed the House of Represen- 
tatives in suggesting an appropriation 
of $5,357,000 of new money. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ap- 
plicable portion of the committee’s re- 
port be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 2169) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TITLE I 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


Appropriation, 1956 $27, 053, 000 

Estimate, 19577 5, 357, 000 
(and rescission of $6,500,000) 

House allowance 5, 357, 000 
(and rescission of $6,500,000) 

Senate recommendation 5, 357, 000 


(and rescission of $6,500,000) 


The committee recommends the approval 
of the budget estimate of $5,357,000 for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, without amend- 
ment to the bill as it passed the House. 

The committee believes it is unwise for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to continue a 
policy whereby units can be added at exist- 
ing plants without coming to the Congress 
for authorization and funds. The committee 
urges the appropriate legislative committee 
to act on this matter in order to clarify this 
situation before the next appropriation re- 
quest is submitted to the Congress. So long 
as the prevailing interpretation of the law 
permits TVA to continue placing new units 
in existing plants, it means that the Con- 
gress cannot authorize a new plant in this 
area without losing all control over its con- 
tinuing expansion. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp an excerpt.from the 
side slips, showing the justification for 
the entire amount of appropriated and 
financed obligations, as well as those 
paid out of proceeds from the TVA funds. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
budget estimate for title II, which in- 
cludes the Bureau of Reclamation, was 
$224,267,000. This appropriation would 
be used for the programs and activities 
of the Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion, the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration, the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
For all these purposes, the House allowed 
$196,090,000; and the Senate committee 
has recommended $217,328,000, or an in- 
crease of $21,238,000. This amount is 
$6,939,000 below the budget estimate. 

The first item is the appropriation for 
the Office of the Secretary, including the 
funds for operation and maintenance, 
Southeastern Power - Administration. 
The committee recommends. that the 
Senate concur in the House of Repre- 
sentatives allowance of $1,378,000—the 
amount of the budget estimate—for ex- 
penses of operation and maintenance of 
the Southeastern Power Administration. 
-Of the total amount recommended, $1,- 
134,000 is for the purchase of energy and 
the payment of wheeling charges for the 
delivery of energy to preference custom- 
ers in the area, through the facilities 
of the private utilities serving the area. 

For operation and maintenance of the 
Southwestern Power Administration, the 
budget estimate was $1 million. The 
committee recommends the amount al- 
lowed by the House of Representatives, 
which is the same as the amount of the 
budget estimate. 


For the continuing fund, the commit- 
tee recommends $6,400,000, the amount 
of the budget estimate, and also the 
amount approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The committee also authorized the use 
of $290,000 of available construction 


-funds for the construction of transmis- 


-sion facilities to serve the city of Benton~ 
ville, Ark. 

The next item is the Bonneville Power 
Administration. The committee has ap- 
-Proved the construction program pre- 
sented in the justification submitted in 
support of the budget item. This pro- 
gram totals $23,122,000, of which $4,422,- 
000 is based on utilization of prior year 
funds, and the balance—namely, $18,- 
700,000—is for new appropriations. The 
committee recommends the amount of 
the budget estimate, namely, $18,700,000, 
which is the amount allowed by the House 
of Representatives. 

For operation and maintenance of the 
Bonneville transmission system, the com- 
mittee recommends $7,400,000, the 
-amount of the budget estimate, and also 
the amount allowed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

For general investigations, Bureau of 
Reclamation, the committee recommends 
the amount of the budget estimate, or 
$5,680,000, being an increase of $410,000 
over the amount allowed by the House 
of Representatives. The House reduc- 
tion was applied to investigations sched- 
uled in the Columbia Basin of Washing- 


ton and the Central Valley of California. 
The committee felt that the full amount 
of the budget estimate is required in 


‘order to maintain an adequate investiga- 


tions program in these areas. 

For construction and rehabilitation, 
the committee recommends $138,961,000, 
or an increase of $13,061,000 over the 
amount allowed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and $11,939,000 below the 
amount of the budget. estimate. 

In addition, the committee approved 
the application of $20,336,642 of prior- 
year funds to certain projects. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent that the applicable portion 
of the report be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 


‘from the report (No. 2169) was ordered 


to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
General investigations 


Appropriation, 195622 $5, 104, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957 5, 680, 000 
House allowance 5, 270, 000 


Committee recommendation 5, 680,000 


The committee recommends the allowance 
of the budget estimate of $5,680,000 for gen- 
eral investigations by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. This amount is an increase of 
$410,000 over the House allowance. 

The House reduction was applied to inves- 
tigations scheduled in the Columbia Basin 
of Washington and the Central Valley of 
California. It is the view of the committee 
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the full budget estimate is required to main- 
tain an adequate investigations program in 
these areas. 

The committee urges the Department to 
expedite its report on the Palisades reregu- 
lating reservoir, and forward its findings to 
the Congress in order that authorizing legis- 
lation might be considered early in the next 
session of the Congress. 
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Construction and rehabilitation 
Appropriation, 1956_.-..-..--. $146, 041, 000 


Budget estimate, 1957_ 150, 900, 000 
House allowance — 125,900,000 
Committee recommendation 138, 961, 000 


The committee recommends a construc- 
tion program totaling $163,956,442 for the 
Bureau of Reclamation. This program is to 
be financed as follows: 


June 13 


Appropriation (new funds)... $138, 961, 000 


Prior-year funds 4, 425, 000 

Application of prior-year funds 
to projects AREE n N 20, 570, 442 
Total program 163, 956, 442 


The allocation of the appropriation recom- 
mended is set out in the following tabula- 
tion: 


Allocation of appropriated funds 


Allocation of appropriated funds 


Project or unit Senate Project or unit Senate 
Budget committee Budget House committee 
estimate recommen- estimate | allowance recommen- 
dation dation 
Gila project, Arizona $1, 077, 000 $1, 077,000 || Eden project, Wyoming 
Palo Verde, auxiliary division, Arizona- 3, 702, 000 3, 702, 000 || Shoshone project, Wyoming. 
Boulder Canyon project, Arizona-Nevad: 130, 000 30,000 || Drainage and minor constructio: 
Boulder City municipal oflice, Nev: 20, 000 20,000 || Rehabilitation and betterment... 
Parker Davis project, ‘Avizona-California- 
IQR Geet Rk nn dna commas! 312, 000 $12,000 || Missouri River Basin project: 1 
Central Valley project, California... 19, 393, 000 19, 393, 000 Bostwick division, Nebraska-Kansas 4,690,000 | 4, 690, 000 
Santa Maria proj California 6, 171, 000 6, 171, 000 F renchman-Cambridge division, Nebraska 3, 151,000 | 3, 151, 000 
Solano project, California.... 12, 200, 000 12, 200, 000 Glendo unit, Wyoming 11, 000, 000 | 11, 000, 000 
i 2, 250, 000 Hanover-Bluff unit, W yoming.. 2 600, 000 600, 
1 1, 000, 000 Helena Valley unit, Montana 2, 500, 000 innin 
530, 000 Kirwin unit, Kansas 2, 055, 000 055, 000 
2, 480, 000 Lower Marias unit, Montana_ 155, 000 115, 000 
Owl Creek unit, Wyoming... 1,397,000 | 1, 397, 000 
2, 768, 000 Rapid Valley unit, South Dakot „000 55, 
Palisades project, Idaho 5, 787, 000 Sargent unit, Nebraska 728, 000 728, 000 
Fort Peck | project, Montana an 118, 000 St. Francis unit, Colorado-Kansas 317,000) | oot os ae 
Middle Rio Grande project, New Mexico.....-- 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 Transmission division. 8, 255,000 | 2, 755, 000 
Washita Basin project, Oklahoma 500, 000 500, Webster unit, Kansas.. 640, 000 540, 000 
Deschutes project, North unit, Oregon 1, 035, 000 1, 035, 000 Yellowtail unit, Montana-W yoming 10, 850, 000 
Rogue eer Si ban: Talent division, Oregon. 2.400, 000 2, 400, 000 Drainage and minor construction. 634, 634, 000 
Savage Ra fish protective facilities, Investigations 3. 105, 000 654, 000 
Orient. . -a: 208, 000 Other Interior agencies 2. 700, 000 2,700, 000 
Provo River project, Utah. ME 659, 000 659, 000 
Weber Bains project, 8 ----| 10, 056, 000 10, 066, 000 Total Missouri River Basin project 52. 732,000 | 33,074, 000 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington. 1. 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Columbia Basin 2 Washington 3, 850, 000 13, 850, 000 Total construction and rehabilitation 150, 900, 000 130, 325, 000 
Yak a project, Kennewick division, Washing- 1, 268 600 e Less available funds from prior yeats 4, 425, 000 
Yakima project, Roza division, Washington 1, 720, 000 1, 720, 000 Total appropriation 150, 900, 000 125, 900, 000 


In addition to the recommended appropri- 
ation of $138,961,000, the committee ap- 
proves of the application of $20,336,642 of 
prior-year funds to the following projects 


Project or unit: 
Gila project, Arizona $250, 000 
Boulder Canyon project, Ari- 

zona-Nevada.......-.------ 966, 999 
Cachuma project, California 35, 769 
Central Valley project, Califor- 

ot e | SRS — 2, 000, 000 
Ventura project, California 4, 150,000 
Colorado-Big Thompson proj- 

ect; Colorado 100, 000 
Palisades project, Idaho 220, 000 
Rathdrum Prairie project, Hay- 

den Lake unit, Idaho_._..___ 520, 000 
Carlsbad project, Alamogordo 

Dam, N. O SREE 20, 000 
Buford-Trenton project, North 

7577500 ee aa 123, 074 
Provo River project, Utah... 300, 000 
Chief Joseph Dam project 

` W: — 31, 000 
Columbia Basin project, Wash- 

OSE AIR Sepa NEA 733, 800 
Eden project, Wyoming 208, 000 
Drainage and minor construc- 

FTT!!! .. opr me wes 6, 000 
Rehabilitation and better- 

A 9, 800 

Ss 
Missouri River Basin project: 
Dickinson unit, North Da- 
6 25, 000 
Helena Valley unit. Mon- 
ü6— — 2, 250. 000 

Transmission diwision _ 5, 031, 000 

Webster unit, Kansas 250, 000 

Yellowtail unit, Montana- 

— — — 3. 340, 000 
Total, Missouri River Ba- 
sin project 10, 896, 000 
——— ͤ[(1——ͤ— 
Total, construction and 
rehabilitation 20, 570, 442 


Boulder Canyon project, Arizona-Nevada: 
The committee has been informed that cer- 
tain accounting adjustments are required on 
the Boulder Canyon project to properly re- 
fiect in its repayment certain construction 
expenditures made from operation and main- 
tenance funds and revenue receipts. The 
committee recommends the inclusion of a 
provision in the bill to correct this situation 
and insure full repayment of the project. 

Central Valley project, California: The au- 
thorizing act for the Trinity division pro- 
vided for a power development of not to ex- 
ceed 233,000 kilowatts, which was based on 
the plan of development that did not include 
storage on Clear Creek. However, the au- 
thorizing act did provide for the Clear Creek 
storage. In order to have a full development 
of the resource the power capacity will have 
to be increased. The committee recommends 
the inclusion of a provision in the bill to au- 
thorize the development of power facilities 
not to exceed approximately 400,000 kilo- 
watts. 

Ventura project, California: The commit- 
tee recommends a construction program of 
$6,400,000 for the Ventura project, an in- 
crease of $2 million over the program pro- 
posed in the budget. This increase will ex- 
pedite the construction of the project to al- 
low for storage of water in the spring of 1959. 
The program recommended by the commit- 
tee is to be financed as follows: 


Allocation of appropriation. $2, 250, 000 
Prior year funds 4, 150, 000 


Collbran project, Colorado: The commit- 
tee recommends the allowance of the budget 
estimate of $1 million for the initiation of 
construction of the Collbran project in Colo- 
rado. 

The House committee takes the position 
that no funds should be allowed for this 
project until a repayment contract has been 
executed. The committee is not in agree- 


ment with the position of the House com- 
mittee on this point. It is the view of the 
committee that construction should proceed 
immediately on the project. The commit- 
tee expects strict compliance with the exist- 
ing provisions of law that prohibit the de- 
livery of water to lands prior to the execu- 
tion of a repayment contract. The view of 
the committee on this matter is not to be 
confined to the Collbran project. This view 
is applicable to any project authorized under 
the reclamation laws. 

Rathdrum Prairie project, Hayden Lake 
unit, Idaho: The committee recommends the 
inclusion of a provision in the bill to pro- 
vide for the emergency rehabilitation of the 
Hayden Lake unit of the Rathdrum Prairie 
project in Idaho. The committee approves 
of the use of $520,000 of prior-year funds to 
carry out this work. The total amount is to 
be fully repaid by the water users under 
terms satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Interior, 

Carlsbad project, Alamogordo Dam, N. 
Mex.: The committee approves the use of 
$20,000 of prior-year funds for the construc- 
tion of recreational facilities at the Alamo- 
gordo Dam in New Mexico. To clear up any 
question of the Bureau of Reclamation’s legal 
authority to carry out this work the com- 
mittee has recommended the inclusion of a 
provision in the bill to authorize such ex- 
penditures. 

Washita Basin project, Oklahoma: The 
committee recommends the allowance of the 
budget estimate of $500,000 for the initiation 
of construction of the Washita Basin project 
in Oklahoma. The amount recommended is 
an increase of $125,000 over the House allow- 
ance. It is the view of the committee that 
the full budget estimate of $500,000 will be 
required for this project. 

Provo River project, Utah: The committee 
has approved the use of $300,000 of prior- 
year funds for the acquisition of additional 
rights-of-way easements for the diversions of 
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water into the Provo River and Deer Creek 
Reservoir. Recent floods in the area have 
made it essential that these additional rights- 
of-way be acquired, 

Columbia Basin project, Washington: It 
has come to the attention of the committee 
that part of the lands to be served by the 
Wahluke siphon are held by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, Inasmuch as these lands 
will ultimately be brought under irrigation, 
the committee feels that the siphon should 
be constructed to provide adequate capac- 
ity to serve all the lands. However, the com- 
mittee recommends the inclusion of a pro- 
vision in the bill to defer repayment of the 
costs of construction and operation and 
maintenance on that portion of the siphon 
properly allocable to the lands presently held 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The committee recommends the inclusion 
of a provision in the bill to authorize. the 
Bureau of Reclamation to take the necessary 
steps for the emergency protection of Soap 
Lake. The costs involved are to be repaid 
from the water users of the Columbia Basin 
project and the power revenues of the Grand 
Coulee Dam. 

The committee approves the use of $233,- 
800 of prior-year funds for this work. 

Rehabilitation and betterment: The com- 
mittee recommends an appropriation of $3,- 
530,000 for rehabilitation and betterment of 
existing projects. The increase of $225,000 
over the budget estimate and House allow- 
ance is for the rehabilitation of the facilities 
of the Bitter Root Irrigation District in Mon- 
tana, 

MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT 

Dickinson unit, North Dakota: The com- 
mittee approves of the use of $25,000 of prior 
year funds for the construction of recrea- 
tional facilities at the Dickinson Dam in 
North Dakota. The committee recommends 
the inclusion of a provision in the bill to 
authorize this type of expenditure. 

Helena Valley unit, Montana: The com- 
mittee recommends the allowance of $1,750,- 
000 for the Helena Valley unit. This amount 
in addition to $2,250,000 of prior year funds 
approved for this unit will provide for the 
budget program of $4 million. 

It is the view of the committee that con- 
struction should proceed immediately on 
this unit. However, the committee urges 
the Bureau of Reclamation to continue its 
negotiations with the supplemental water 
users and the city of Helena to provide for 
additional repayment on the unit. 

Lower Marias unit, Montana: The com- 
mittee recommends that the Senate con- 
cur in the House allowance of $115,000 for 
this unit. The reduction of $40,000 below 
the budget estimate was programed for pre- 
construction work on irrigation facilities. 
It is the view of the committee that no 
funds should be expended for irrigation fa- 
cilities on this unit until the farmers in 
the area express a greater interest in irri- 
gation. 

St. Francis unit, Colorado: The commit- 
tee recommends that the Senate concur in 
the action of the House in disallowing funds 
for the St. Francis unit in Colorado. The 
budget estimate of $317,000 was for precon- 
struction work on the irrigation feature 
of the unit. It is the view of the commit- 
tee that no funds should be expended for 
irrigation facilities on this unit until the 
farmers in the area express an increased 
interest in irrigation. 

Transmission division: The committee 
recommends that the Senate concur in the 
House allowance of $2,755,000 for the trans- 
mission division. In addition to this 
amount the committee approves of the use 
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of $5,031,000 of prior year funds for this 
purpose. 

The reduction of $5,500,000 has been ap- 
plied to the proposed Fort Randall to Grand 
Island 230-kilovolt transmission line. 

Yellowtail unit, Montana-Wyoming: The 
committee recommends the allowance of $7,- 
510,000 for the Yellowtail unit. In addition 
to this amount the committee has approved 
the use of $3,340,000 of prior year funds for 
this unit, to provide for a total program of 
$10,850,000—the budget estimate. 

It is the hope of the committee that the 
problems pertaining to the acquisition of the 
site will be resolved at an early date. 

Investigations: The committee recom- 
mends the allowance of the budget estimate 
of $3,105,000 for investigations in the 
Missouri River Basin. The House allowed 
$2,654,000, and applied the reduction of 
$451,000 to investigations of the Oahe unit. 
It is the view of the committee that the 
budget estimate is required to finance the 
investigations program. 


Operation and maintenance 


Appropriation, 1956——— $24, 750, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957 27, 267, 000 
House allowance 286, 500, 000 
Committee recommendation... 27, 267, 000 


The committee recommends the allowance 
of the budget estimate of $27,267,000 for op- 
eration and maintenance of facilities under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. The amount recommended is an in- 
crease of $767,000 over the House allowance 
of $26,500,000. 

The committee is in complete agreement 
with House committee with regard to the 
transfer of projects to the water users. How- 
ever, the committee does not agree with the 
House that a reduction in operation and 
maintenance funds will hasten the transfer 
of projects. 

In recommending the allowance of the 
budget estimate for this purpose the com- 
mittee has taken into consideration the fact 
that of the total appropriation over $24 mil- 
lion will be returned to the Treasury in the 
form of payments from water users and 
power revenues. 

Within the amount recomemnded an ad- 
ditional $60,000 is to be applied to the Colo- 
rado River front work and levee system for 
studies with regard to the drainage problems 
that have developed in the Yuma area on 
the lower Colorado River. Such studies were 
authorized by the act of June 23, 1946 (60 
Stat. 338). The committee expects addi- 
tional funds for this purpose to be included 
in the budget for fiscal year 1958. 


General administrative expenses 


Appropriation, 1956.....-.._.__ $3, 760, 000 
Budget estimate, 1957 3, 942, 000 
House allowance 3, 942, 000 
Committee recommendation 3, 942, 000 


The committee recommends that the Sen- 
ate concur in the House allowance of $3,- 
942,000, the budget estimate, for the general 
administrative expenses of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. These funds are required to 
assure the proper administration of the ex- 
panded construction program of the Bureau. 


Colorado River storage project 


Appropriation, 1956——— — None 
Budget estimate, 1957 88, 000, 000 
House allowance 6, 000, 000 


Committee recommendation. 13,000, 000 


The committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $13 million for the initiation of con- 
struction of the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect. It is the view of the committee that 
construction should be initiated in fiscal 
year 1957 on the following units of the proj- 
ect: Glen Canyon unit, Arizona; Flaming 
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Gorge unit, Utah and Wyoming; and the 
Navaho unit, New Mexico. 


The funds recommended are allocated to 
the following units: 


Flaming Gorge, Utah-Wyo -..... $1,300, 000 


Glen Canyon, Aria sence nies 9, 325, 000 
Navaho, N. Mex 800, 000 
Advanced planning on authorized 
participating projects - 1,575,000 
A/ AAA 13, 000, 000 


In the construction of the Glen Canyon 
unit it will be necessary to construct a bridge 
across the river below the dam site. The 
estimated cost of such a bridge is $1,800,000. 
During the course of the hearings it was de- 
veloped that the State of Arizona is going to 
extend its highway system into the area of 
the Glen Canyon Dam and desires to have 
this bridge constructed to meet the mini- 
mum standards for a primary highway 
bridge. It is estimated that the additional 
cost will be approximately $1,200,000. It is 
the view of the committee that the bridge 
should be constructed so as to meet the 
standards of a primary highway bridge, pro- 
vided the Bureau of Reclamation can reach 
agreements with the Highway Commission of 
the State of Arizona and other Federal agen. 
cies covering the additional costs of approxi- 
mately $1,200,000. 

It is the view of the committee that the 
Bureau of Reclamation should employ, where 
practical, and urge its contractors to employ, 
Indians in the construction of this project. 

The committee recommends the inclusion 
of a provision in the bill to transfer the funds 
appropriated for the Colorado River storage 
project from the separate appropriation to 
the appropriation entitled “Construction and 
Rehabilitation, Bureau of Reclamation.” In 
the future funds for this project should be 
submitted under the “Construction and re- 
habilitation” appropriation. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
next is title III. 

The first appropriation under that ti- 
tle is for cemeterial expenses. While the 
House allowed the full budget estimate 
of $6,500,000 the report directed the al- 
location of an additional $265,000 for 
the purchase of headstones and the de- 
letion of a like amount from personal 
services. The committee concurred in 
the increase for the purchase of head- 
stones but not in the reduction of per- 
sonal services which means a reduction 
in maintenance. The committee there- 
fore recommends an increase of $265,000 
or a total of $6,765,000. 

For general investigations the com- 
mittee accepted the House version and 
added $1,200,000 of which $410,000 was 
for navigation studies, $690,000 for flood- 
control studies, and $100,000 for special 
studies, namely the Hudson River silta- 
tion study. The committee did not al- 
locate the increases for the navigation 
and flood-control studies. It is however 
calling to the attention of the Depart- 
ment the testimony received showing the 
need for additional funds for individual 
studies. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the applicable portion of the 
report be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 2169) was ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD. 
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General investigations, fiscal year 1957 


Item 


aN 


GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 
Examinations and 
a) Na 
& contro. 
Beach ree coo 


@) 
leve. 
9 Ohio River Basin survey 


Great Lakes harbors survey - 
Columbia River review 

ò Delaware River review 
(7) Watershed Protection Act 


85 
8 838 


(a) en 


5 5 


Sz S323 
$8 8888 


GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS—continued 


2. Collection and study of ee data- 
E 


(©) Fish and wildlife studies (U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, 
3 — and study 


3. Research and development: 
(a) Beach erosion development studies 
(6) Hydrologie studies 
(c) Civil works investigations. 
(d) Mississippi basin model 


3 research and develop- 


Approved 
budget 
estimate 
for fiscal 
year 1957 


8. Geological 


4, Tennessec-Tombigbee Waterway réestudy-..}........ | 
Total, general investigations 


7.035, 000 | 8, 122, 000 


Construction, general 


Appropriation, 1956__..------- $441, 160, 014 
Budget estimate, 1957 422, 687, 000 
House allowance 422, 034, 000 
Committee recommendation — 463, 373, 000 


The recommendations of the committee 
include the initiation of a number of well- 
justified projects and increases in other proj- 
ects included in the bill as passed the House 
where it was indicated that additional funds 
could be efficiently and economically used. 
In view of the unobligated balance that the 
Corps of Engineers estimates it will carry 
forward into fiscal year 1957 the committee 
concurs in the action of the House in taking 
an overall reduction of $10 million in arriv- 


ing at the appropriation required to carry 
out the approved program during fiscal year 
1957. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, for 
construction, general, the committee rec- 
ommends $463,373,000 an increase of 
$41,339,000 over the amount allowed by 
the House. Of this increase $6,187,000 
is accounted for by the restoration of 
the budget estimate on 8 construction 
items and 4 planning items; $20,245,000 
represents new starts on 33 construction 
projects and 31 new starts on planning; 
$15,657,000 represents increases in 
‘amounts allowed by the House on 26 


construction projects and 6 planning 
projects. The committee also reduced 
the House allowance on one construction 
project and two planning projects for a 
total reduction of $750,000. The details 
of the committee recommendations are 
shown in the report. 

I wish to place in the Recorp at this 
point a summary indicating the in- 
creases under title 3; also a summary 
which indicates the new starts for plan- 
ning as well as for construction. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
maries were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Increases, title III 
Cemeterial expense (replace 
maintenance funds diverted 

by House for purchase of 

headstones) 
General investigations: 

Navigation studies 8410, 000 

Flood control 


$265, 000 


Special studies, 
Hudson River sil- 
tation = 100,000 


Construction, general 41, 339, 000 


New starts added by Senate committee 


Construetion| Planning 


Restoration of budget estimate. $5, 722,000 $465, 000 
Increases to items In House 
jE A ee 19, 645, 600 600, 600 
New starts added by Senate 13, $97,000 | 1, 700, 000 
Reductions from House allow 
. 400, 000 | —350, 000 
Net increase. - 38, 864, 000 2. 475, 000 
Operation and maintenance (to 
start reduction of backlog of 
deferred maintenance) =- $10, 000, 000 
General expenses: 
Increase due to expanded pro- 
gram— 
Office, Chief of Engineers 93, 000 
Division offles a 206, 000 
River and Harbor Board- 25, 000 
Beach Erosion Board- 1. 000 
— saa pea th o o 325, 000 
Flood control, Mississippi River 
and tributaries: 
Planning, increase 10, 000 
Construction, new starts €00, 000 
Construction, increases =- 5,276,000 
Maintenance, increase 875, 000 
Total increase 6, 761, 000 
Increases, title III 59, 890, 000 


Purpose 


Purpose 
Louisiana: 
Fishing harbor and shelter, Bayou a 1 laa ö Interim connection to intra- 
De coustal waterway. 
Mississippi River, Baton 7 channel in southwest 
Rouge to the 1; 
Maine: Rockland i. 000 W loot channel. 
— Fake lock and F Massachusetts: 
dam. ombigbee River. Boston Harbor =- ee area for safety. 
Arkansas: ‘ape Cod Canal... m Harbo 8 reſuge. 
De Gray Reservoſr. . . To bei water supply features 5 Harbor. ..- 
of proj > igan: 
Walnut Bayou Ni Floott control for agricultural Au Sable Harbor 4 Do. 
land. Crbovem River and Anchorage and deepening for 
California: Santa Maria River Levees for urban and rural area. Har safety * U. S. Coast Guard. 
Connecticut: New Haven Har- | 536, 000 Deepening from 18 to 22 feet. Harrisvil Harbor Harbor of refuge. 
bor. W. aah i Point Harbor... 
Idaho: Columbia River justifi- | ......... Loca! flood protection. Montana: Billings__..______- Urban flood control. 
eation re ere Pine 3 Reser- Flood control for urban and rail- 
Illinois: Mississippi River be- 200, 000 Regulating d 5 for reduction road property, 
tween Ohio and Missouri. of maintenan: Now York: EPEE E 
i ock a 14 N Work out local coopération. 
Council Grove Reservation Fico’ control, Grand (Neosho) wanda = 
River. Buffalo Harbor 230, 000 Deepening north entrance. 
Flood control, Verdigris River. Genegantslet Reservoir 9 a for urban ares. 
Flood control, Kansas River. South Plymouth Reser vol 


Replace existing obsolete lock. 


Ohio: Dillon Reservoir 


Flood: control for Zanesville, 
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New starts added by Senate committee—Continued 


Purpose Purpose 
nid Flood control for urba: a cee tal ter- 
control for urban area, intracoas' water- |_........- Channel to Bay City. 
arm Reservoir $1, 500, 000 1 — pg water supply and 1 Sway, otada mavo: eN S ay OME 
silt con: or ransas-Corpus 000 32 foot channel 
Oregon: Christi Channel to La interests, eee eee 
Chetco River 225, 000 Fishing and shelter. Quinta, 
Holley Reservoir 100,000 | Flood control, irrigation and Proctor Reservoir... Flood control and wate supply. 
pollution control, Utah: Salt Lake City Urban flood control. 
Lower Columbia River 220, 000 | Increased protection for organ- || Virginia: We sony red Bay to | 300,000 Fishing and shelter, 
a to existing ized nage districts. Virgin stands e Bay. 
in Islands: 
hee Skips 55 Channel. ENE TO 185, 000 Mooring basin for small craft, hristiansted Harbor Deep draft harbor economic 
le dy. 
Sand BaT Cove Beach 40, 000 Shore protection. St. Thomas Harbor SD, 
Sakonnet Harbor 000 Harbor of refuge. Washington: 
South am Big Bend Res- 150,000 | Power site selection controls Blaine Harbor Fishing and shelter, 
hgh installation at Oahe. e River at Baker Do. 
y. 
enon Dam: Everett Harbor. Moora fi fal 
Recreational facilities..| 250, 000 Sones additional areas for a Harbo pleasure 8 N a 
public use. rays Harbor. Fish nd shel Coas 
Willis site bridge. 800, 000 Wartime restrictions prevented G card. Se E 
crossing at time ofconstruction, 8 P ae Economie report. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, for 
operation and maintenance the commit- 
tee has recommended an increase of $10 
million to be used for deferred mainte- 
nance. The Corps of Engineers testified 
that there is a backlog of $65 million of 
deferred maintenance. 

In the past it has been my feeling that 
the Bureau of the Budget and, in fact, 
the Congress itself have been very nig- 
gardly in providing funds for the op- 
eration and maintenance of projects 
which the Federal Government is spend- 
ing huge sums of money to construct. I 
believe the Congress has not provided 
sufficient funds to operate and maintain 
these facilities properly. 

I obtained the facts from the Corps of 
Engineers. There is a backlog of more 
than $65 million of operation and main- 
tenance that should be taken care of. 
Many important projects were completed 
at great cost; and today many of those 
projects cannot be utilized to the full ex- 
tent. I wish to cite two in particular, 
both located in the small State of Dela- 
ware. I refer to the Delaware City 
branch channel, and the Lewes-Reho- 
both Canal. These two projects were 
completed quite a few years ago, but be- 
cause sufficient funds were not provided 
to maintain them, the projects are now 
useless. 

What the committee has done is to 
recommend e 5-year program, and to 
provide $10 million each year, so that 
this backlog of operation and mainte- 
mance can be attended to, in order that 
projects such as the ones I have just 
mentioned can be utilized to the full 
extent. 

There is another such project in Mich- 
igan, namely, the Pentwater Harbor. 
That harbor was completed not very long 
ago, and because insufficient sums of 
money were provided for the mainte- 
nance of the harbor, it is now useless, al- 
though it cost millions of dollars when it 
was originally constructed. 

Those are only a few of the projects to 
which I refer. There are many others in 
the same category. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I did not hear all the 
Senator said about the failure of the 


projects by reason of the fact that they 
did not have operation and maintenance 
money. I wonder if the committee has 
ever considered the question of seeing to 
it that the beneficiaries of the projects 
of various kinds and types under the 
head of public works at least take care 
of the cost of operation and maintenance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We are not now dis- 
cussing reclamation. 

Mr. WATKINS. I know. I am talk- 
ing about ordinary flood control and 
river and harbor improvements. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We are talking 
about river and harbor projects. Har- 
bor projects are built for the benefit of 
the people as a whole. They are usually 
maintained and operated for the public, 
by the Federal Government.. That was 
the policy in mind from the inception. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand all 
that; but the shipping companies re- 
ceive a large benefit from such develop- 
ments. They have their piers there 
where they are able to dock their ships. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If we were to follow 
that theory, we would have to revise our 
policy. In the past our policy has been 
to build these great projects with public 
funds, and to maintain them with public 
funds, because they are for the benefit 
of all the people. 

Mr. WATKINS. In a general way 
they are for the benefit of all the people; 
but some of the coastal canals, for ex- 
ample, costing $85 million or more, are 
used only by shipping companies. I find 
that they do not pay any tolls, or any 
operation and maintenance costs. My 
contention is that some day those who 
receive the benefits ought to pay for the 
operation and maintenance. That is 
the rule with respect to all reclamation 
projects. Those who receive the bene- 
fits pay the operation and maintenance. 
The appropriations for operation and 
maintenance in connection with river 
and harbor and flood control projects 
are almost as high as, if not higher than, 
the entire reclamation program appro- 
priations, for construction and every- 
thing else combined. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not wish to get 
into an argument with my good friend 
on this subject, but he well remembers 
that several years ago the Congress en- 
acted a law for rehabilitation and bet- 


terment of projects which had already 
been completed in the reclamation States 
of the Midwest. 

The bill pending provides $3,530,000 
for rehabilitation and betterment, which 
should have been taken care of by those 
who own and operate these projects. 

Mr. WATKINS. That money will all 
be repaid by those people. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. It will be re- 
paid over a period of 40 years, without 
interest. 

I do not wish to enter into an argu- 
ment with my good friend from Utah. 
I believe that the way the program 
works, it is for the benefit of the coun- 
try as a whole. I refer in particular to 
the great projects which are built in 
cities such as New York, New Orleans, 
Buffalo, and other cities throughout the 
country. Freight from all over the 
world comes there. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand; but 
there are certain private groups which 
receive tremendous benefits, and they 
ought to pay something. At least they 
should pay for operation and mainte- 
nance. We pay the cost of construction, 
principal, and interest on practically all 
of our projects, and then we pay opera- 
tion and maintenance. Why is there 
such discrimination? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It may be that the 
entire program should be revised. 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree very strongly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not only with re- 
spect to flood control, but also with re- 
spect to reclamation. 

Mr. WATKINS. I vote for flood con- 
trol projects. I think they are in the in- 
terest of the entire country, and I have 
contended that reclamation is likewise 
in the interest of the entire country. 
However, we receive different treatment. 
We are discriminated against. Members 
stand on the floor of the Senate and 
criticize us at various times. I note that 
one of our critics has retired from the 
wars temporarily. We receive such 
criticism all the time. 

Now we must make up a sum of $10 
million, in two installments, I under- 
stand—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. It is some- 
thing the Congress neglected to do. It 
is something for which the Budget Bu- 
reau failed to provide. 
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Mr. WATKINS. In other words, those 
who receive the benefits are not paying 
any part of the cost. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. It was incum- 
bent upon the Federal Government to 
pay that cost. However, the Budget Bu- 
reau was niggardly in providing sufficient 
operation and maintenance funds in 
order to maintain the projects. 

Mr. WATKINS. They should have 
followed our rule. We maintain the 
projects ourselves. Why should not 
those who benefit from other projects 
maintain them? 

Mr, ELLENDER. What was the Sen- 
ator’s question? 

Mr. WATKINS. Why should not 
those who receive benefits from other 
projects follow the reclamation rule, and 
pay for their maintenance and opera- 
tion? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The beneficiaries of 
reclamation projects do pay to a certain 
extent. However, as I stated a moment 
ago, in many instances the Federal Gov- 
ernment has had to provide the money. 
Of course, it is repayable over a period of 
40 years, without interest. 

Mr. WATKINS. Why not lend the 
money to the other people, and let them 
repay it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Perhaps the entire 
program should be revised. 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. It should be revised in order that 
there may be no discrimination against 
reclamation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In view of the in- 
creased program recommended, the com- 
mittee approved an increase of $325,000 
for general expenses. It is essential that 
there be adequate funds for supervision 
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and administration of this important 
program. 

For Mississippi River and tributaries 
the committee recommended $62,791,000, 
an increase of $6,761,000 over the amount 
allowed by the House. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the applicable portion of the 
report be printed in the Recor at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 2169) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor as follows: 


Flood control, Mississippi River and tribu- 


taries 
Appropriation 1956 — $51, 962, 500 
Budget estimate 1957. 56, 030, 000 
House allowance -__.-_._._.... 56, 030, 000 
Committee recommendation 62, 791, 000 


The details of the committee's recom- 
mendation are shown on the following table: 


Flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries, fiscal year 1957 


roved 
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Boeuf and Tensas Rivers, etc. 
Red River backwater 


tribu 


Grand oe 2 River and 


Mr. ELLENDER. For Niagara reme- 
dial works the committee recommended 
the budget estimate, $500,000, the amount 
allowed by the House. 

The committee approved the budget 
estimate of $150,000 for the United States 
section of the St. Lawrence River, Joint 
Board of Engineers. 

(The following statement was ordered 
to be printed at this point in the Recorp:) 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUSH REGARDING FLOOD 

CONTROL APPROPRIATIONS FoR NEW ENGLAND 

FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 

Flood control in Connecticut and other 
New England States, sorely afflicted by the 
flood disasters of 1955 and earlier years, will 
be given great impetus by enactment of the 
public works appropriations bill for 1957. 

Iam particularly pleased by the increase to 
$1 million in funds for the Thomaston, Conn., 
dam and reservoir, essential for the protec- 
tion of the lower Naugatuck Valley, and by 
the provision of adequate funds for upstream 
flood-control reservoirs in the Connecticut 
and Thames Rivers Basins. 

Also gratifying is the increase to $1,400,000 
in funds for continuation of the hurricane 


survey authorized by the Bush Act (Public 
Law 71, 84th Cong.), which aims at eventual 
protection against the coastal flooding asso- 
ciated with hurricanes which caused such 
great damage in 1954 and prior years. 

An orderly continuation of harbor improve- 
ment in Connecticut will be made possible 
by the $536,000 in the Senate bill for the 
Quinnipiac River project in New Haven and 
by the $57,000 earmarked for the Eight-Mile 
River project in the Connecticut River. Also 
important are harbor maintenance funds of 
$560,000 for New Haven, $115,000 for Bridge- 
port, and $84,000 for Stamford. 

Looking at the bill from a regional stand- 
point, its enactment will mean the provision 
this year of almost $20 million in flood- 
control funds for New England, the largest 
amount ever made available by the Congress 
in a single session. 

The $2 million in planning and construc- 
tion funds already provided by this Congress 
in the urgent deficiency bill for 1956 has 
made possible an early start on the acceler- 
ated flood control program for my State and 
region which was recommended by President 
Eisenhower. By adding more than $17,500,000 
in such funds, the present bill contemplates 
that this essential work will continue during 


the 12 months beginning on July 1 at the 
fastest pace within the capabilities of the 

Corps of Engineers. 

The total estimated cost to the Federal 
Government of the New England projects 
included in the bill is more than $150 million. 
And $150 million by no means represents the 
total amount which must be spent if Con- 
necticut and New England are to have the 
flood protection they so urgently need. 

. The 1955 floods disclosed many gaps in the 
flood protective system which previously had 
been recommended for New England. Sur- 
veys now underway, authorized by a resolu- 
tion of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works at my request on September 14, 1955, 
and for which funds are provided in the 
urgent deficiency bill and in the present bill, 
will, undoubtedly, result in recommendations 
for additional projects. 

These surveys already have resulted in 
recommendations by the New England di- 
vision engineer, Brig. Gen. Robert J. Flem- 
ing, Jr., for two flood-control dams above 
Torrington, Conn., and a third above Win- 
sted, Conn, It is my hope that the Corps 
of Engineers will submit its final reports on 
these projects in time for their authorization 
later in the present session. Other project 


1956 


recommendations will result from surveys of 
the Connecticut, Merrimack, Thames, Housa- 
tonic, and Blackstone River Basins and the 
coastal streams in Connecticut and other New 
England States, although it is probable that 
the pressure of time will prevent these from 
being authorized until the next Congress. 

In addition, there is a crying need in Con- 
necticut and New England generally, as well 
as in other areas of the Nation, for small, 
but vital local flood protective works. In this 
connection, it is disappointing that the House 
of Representatives has not yet taken action 
on §. 3272, to expedite such projects, or on a 
companion bill sponsored by the House ma- 
jority leader, Congressman JOHN McCormack, 
of Massachusetts. I had hoped this legisla- 
tion would be finally enacted in time for an 
appropriation to be included in the present 
bill, Unfortunately, although the Senate 
approved S. 3272 many weeks ago, on April 
18, 1956, the bill has yet to be reported to 
the House floor by the Committee on Public 
Works of that body. If the House should 
approve this needed legislation in the near 
future, it may yet be possible to make pro- 
vision of funds in a later supplemental bill. 

This was a matter which, of course, was 
beyond the control of the Appropriations 
Committee. And I would be remiss if I did 
not express my appreciation to the members 
of that committee, and particularly to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Army 
Civil Functions, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], for 
their generous response to New England’s 
needs. I am sure that I express the senti- 
ments of the people of Connecticut and of 
New England generally, in extending a heart- 
felt thanks. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this opportunity to thank 
my colleagues for all the kind things 
they have said about me. 

I do not deserve them all. I am only 
doing my duty as a Senator. I am very 
much interested in this work, and I hope 
to be able to continue it. 

I am one who believes that unless we 
protect our greatest resource, namely, 
water, and unless we keep it inland and 
do not let it flow to the sea, some day 
our great country may become as bar- 
ren as the Gobi Desert, or as lands which 
I have seen in old Persia. It was my 
privilege to travel throughout Persia. 
500 years before Christ, the entire 
area of Persia could sustain the liveli- 
hood of 115 million people. Now it 
can sustain only 14 million. 

Consider the great Valley of Mesopo- 
tamia, between the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers. At one time that area could take 
care of 15 million people. Today that 
great valley can hardly take care of 2 
million people. Why? Because of the 
neglect of the great natural resource 
of water. If it had been possible to re- 
tain the waters upstream on those great 
rivers, and not permit them to carry 
down the rich topsoils, the chances are 
that that great valley would still be very 
productive. 

The fact is that those rivers carried 
millions of tons of earth down the 
stream and clogged the small tributaries 
and rivers in Mesopotamia. Today that 
land is not suitable for any cultivation. 
It is sour. It cannot be used. Certainly 
we do not want that to happen to our 
great country. That is why I am so 
anxious to see to it that sufficient funds 
are appropriated. 

As I pointed out earlier this afternoon, 
it is a great pity that it requires a ca- 
lamity like the one that happened last 
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year in Connecticut and in Massachu- 
setts to awaken the people in those areas 
to the necessity of providing funds for 
projects which had been authorized for 
a long time. I have been a member of 
the committee for quite a number of 
years, and at no time before last year 
and the year before did the people of 
that area come to us and request funds. 
It required a calamity like hurricanes 
Hazel and Diane to make them realize 
the necessity of getting those projects 
built. 

The record is replete with evidence 
that the great losses sustained in the 
last year in those areas are in an amount 
which would have more than paid for 
the completion of the program which 
was authorized 15 years ago. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say that what 
the Senator from Louisiana has said 
about flood control and erosion control 
is music to my ears. The major premise 
of his remarks outlines the basic con- 
servation philosophy of the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. When the Senator 
speaks about what has happened to 
Persia and to other countries and to 
other fallen civilizations, I would simply 
apply those remarks to China. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And India. 

Mr. MORSE. And India. However, 
let us consider China for a moment. 
What is done to protect natural re- 
sources is directly related to what hap- 
pens to political systems. 

A study of the history of what hap- 
pened to natural resources and what 
happened to the political systems of the 
nations in which there was a failure to 
protect natural resources will disclose 
that what I have said is true. Of course, 
there are many other factors, but the 
fact remains that when China was a 
great civilization, she was a China rich 
in natural resources. She was not the 
China of thousands of square miles of 
lost topsoil. She was not a deforested 
China. She was not a flood-ridden 
China. She was a China rich in topsoil, 
and she was also rich in governmental 
systems. 

We had better keep in mind the fact 
that as we destroy natural resources, we 
also destroy good government, because 
political turmoil is created, as well as 
political upheavals. We cannot let 
people lose their surplus food supplies 
and have them politically contented. 
When we are making the fight that we 
are making for a sound conservation 
program in our country, we are also 
fighting to strengthen our democratic 
processes. I say that because if the 
time ever comes when the American 
people have lost their rich heritage in 
their topsoil and in their forests and in 
their natural resources generally, then 
we will also have political chaos in 
America. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I agree with what 
he says. , 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I should like to invite the at- 
tention of the Senator from Louisiana to 
the communication which I addressed 
to him, and which is reproduced at page 
2151 of the hearings. It refers to the 
subject I discussed with him informally 
a few minutes ago, namely, local protec- 
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tion projects not requiring specific au- 
thorization. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point my 
letter of April 20, 1956, addressed to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1956. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee for Public Works, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. CHAIRMAN: As you know, the 
Senate has passed S. 3272 which would in- 
crease to $500,000 from $150,000 the amount 
which the Army engineers may expend on a 
flood-control project without specific con- 
gressional authorization, under section 212 
of the Flood Control Act of 1950. 

The bill as it passed the Senate authorizes 
an increase to $15 million from $3 million the 
amount that may be appropriated in any 
single year. 

I was particularly interested in seeing this 
bill reported out from the Committee on 
Public Works and passed by the Senate be- 
cause it is my observation that many rela- 
tively small projects have a maximum of 
benefit for smaller communities and subur- 
ban areas that are lost sight of in the drive 
for the big spectacular projects. 

I respectfully and earnestly urge that your 
subcommittee take note of the provisions of 
S. 3272 and increase the appropriation for 
these projects under section 212 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1950. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS CASE, 
Senator from South Dakota. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I again 
ask the Senator whether he would not 
feel warranted in allowing an additional 
amount for this item. I notice that the 
amount recommended by the committee 
is $1,200,000. This is for projects which 
come under so-called section 212 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1950, under which 
the Corps of Army Engineers can, on 
their own initiative, in the case of a proj- 
ect their investigation determines to be 
feasible, provide allocations up to $150,- 
000 for the accomplishment of local pro- 
tective works. It has the usual require- 
ments of local cooperation on rights-of- 
way, and things of that sort. 

I invite the chairman’s attention to 
the fact that the Senate Committee on 
Public Works already this year has re- 
ported and the Senate has passed S. 
2372, which increases the amount which 
Congress may appropriate in any one 
year. Present law, as the Senator knows, 
authorizes appropriations up to $3 mil- 
lion annually and allocations not in ex- 
cess of $150,000. 

The bill which the Senate passed, and 
which came from the Committee on 
Public Works, proposed to increase the 
$3 million total authorization to $15 mil- 
lion, and the size of the project alloca- 
tions to $250,000. 

I have in my hand the report of the 
Committee on Public Works on S. 3272. 
It is report No. 1732. At page 9 of the 
report there is a comment which I should 
like to read. Ishall read merely the last 
sentence: 

Accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget 
would not object to amending section 212 to 


increase the limit on individual projects to 
$250,000 and the annual limit on appropria- 


tions for projects in this category to $5 
million. 


The Committee on Public Works held 
extensive hearings on this subject, re- 
ported the bill, and the Senate passed 
the bill, to increase the total limit of 
appropriations to $15 million. Yet here 
we are considering the report of the com- 
mittee which refers to $1,400,000, which 
is considerably less even than the cur- 
rent authorization of $3 million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish the Bureau 
of the Budget would do what it recom- 
mends, If the Senator will look at the 
record he will see that the Bureau of the 
Budget submitted an estimate of $1 mil- 
lion for this item. The House provided 
that amount. The committee of the 
Senate increased it by $200,000. 

I wish to say to my good friend that 
I would not be inclined to increase it to 
as much as $3 million, for the reason 
that the evidence the subcommittee de- 
veloped from the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers was to the effect that they could 
not spend economically this year more 
than $1,500,000. However, if the Sena- 
tor desires to increase it from $1,200,000 
to $1,500,000, which is the amount the 
Corps of Engineers said they could eco- 
nomically spend this year, I would have 
no objection to such an amendment, and 
I would gladly take it to conference. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then, 
Mr. President, I move to amend the bill 
on page 17, line 8, by striking out 8463. 
373,000”, and insert in lieu thereof 
463,673,000“. That would increase the 
amount by $300,000, and it would be used 
for the purposes which we have just 
discussed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, 
line 8, it is proposed to strike out “$463,- 
373,000”, and insert in lieu thereof 
“$463,673,000.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to say that 
this additional amount is to be used at 
the discretion of the Corps of Army 
Engineers, without in any manner ear- 
marking it for any particular project. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I cer- 
tainly agree. I do not believe in the 
practice of earmarking on the floor, a 
general appropriation. However, I wish 
to insert in the Recor, following action 
on this matter, some correspondence I 
have had with the Corps of Engineers 
with respect to two projects of this type 
in my own State. I may say to the 
chairman that one of them is on Mocca- 
sin Creek, at Aberdeen, S. Dak., and the 
other is at Red Dale Gulch, Rapid City, 
S. Dak. The Corps of Engineers have 
indicated that they are feasible projects 
and can be completed for between $100,- 
000 and $150,000. In one case the flood 
loss in 1 year was $82,000, and in the 
other $112,000, if I remember correctly. 
In both cases it is proposed that there 
be local cost sharing. 

I am not suggesting that by asking 
permission to put it in the Recorp we are 
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earmarking the money, but by request- 
ing $1,500,000 for local projects instead 
of $1,200,000, we are providing as much 
as the engineers have indicated to the 
committee they could process with their 
available engineering staff at this time. 

Mr, ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I would raise no objection to tak- 
ing the amendment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
is agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
correspondence to which I have referred 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

OMAHA, NEBR., April 27, 1956. 
Hon. Francis CASE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Case: In response to the in- 
quiry in your letter of April 20, 1956, I am 
pleased to furnish you the following infor- 
mation concerning the flood-control projects 
we are studying on Moccasin Creek near 
Aberdeen and in the Red Dale Gulch area 
of Rapid City, with particular reference to 
the probable qualification of these projects 
as small flood-control projects under the 


provisions of section 212 of the 1950 Flood 
Control Act, 


MOCCASIN CREEK, ABERDEEN 


The Omaha District’s studies of Moccasin 
Creek are well advanced. The flood problem 
on Moccasin Creek, as you know, is due pri- 
marily to Elm River floodwaters which over- 
top the very low divide separating the Elm 
River from the headwaters of Moccasin 
Creek and flow southward down the Mocca- 
sin Creek valley. Consideration is being 
given to the construction of levees in the 
divide area to prevent such overflow. 

The district is currently engaged in some 
further studies to determine whether any 
additional improvements are needed on Moc- 
casin Creek or its tributary, Foote Creek, in 
the immediate vicinity of Aberdeen to 
achieve a desirable degree of flood control. 

Although our studies are not completed, 
present indications are that an economically 
justified project can be developed with Fed- 
eral costs below the curent $150,000 limita- 
tion for section 212 projects. 

If these expectations prove correct, local 
interests will be required to furnish the nor- 
mal local cooperation for projects of this 
nature including the furnishing of rights-of- 
way, accomplishment of any necessary alter- 
ations of roads, bridges, and utilities, and 
maintenance of the project after completion. 

The district expects to complete its studies, 
discuss the project with local interests, and, 
barring unforeseen circumstances, submit a 
report to this office by June 30. I anticipate 
that 2 or 3 weeks will be required for review 
in this office, after which the report will be 
forwarded to the Chief of Engineers for con- 
sideration of project authorization, 


RED DALE GULCH, RAPID CITY 


The Omaha District’s studies of a flood- 
control project for the Red Dale Gulch area 
of Rapid City are also well advanced, and a 
report thereon is expected in this office with- 
in the very near future. The principal source 
of floodwaters affecting the Red Dale Gulch 
area is in Cedar Canyon, and the district 
tentatively proposed construction of a dam 
and reservoir in Cedar Canyon which would 
control the major part of its drainage area, 
The estimated cost substantially exceeds the 
current $150,000 limitation for section 212 
projects, but the project might nevertheless 
be considered for construction as a section 
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212 project, even under existing limitations, 
if local interests would be willing to assume 
costs in excess of $150,000. The estimated 
cost is well below the increased limitation 
of $500,000 in S. 3272 as passed by the Senate. 

There are some complicating factors in our 
study of this project. First, in order to limit 
costs to a level commensurate with the bene- 
fits of this small project, the design of the 
dam incorporates some unusual features. 
Secondly, the dam and reservoir would not 
completely overcome the flood threat since 
storm drainage facilities in the Red Dale 
Gulch area itself are not adequate, and con- 
sideration must be given to the need for 
complementary improvements by local in- 
tests. Finally, the benefits of the project 
would be entirely of a very local nature; and, 
in accordance with current Federal policy, 
consideration must be given to requiring 
local interests to participate in the cost of 
the project even if the existing limitation 
on the Federal cost of section 212 projects is 
raised. Normally, projects of this nature 
would be discussed with local interests be- 
fore a report is submitted to this office and 
to the Chief of Engineers. In this instance, 
because of the complicating factors present, 
I consider it desirable that preliminary re- 
view of the project be accomplished in this 
office and in the office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers before the district discusses the project 
with local interests. I assure you that pre- 
liminary review in this office will be expe- 
dited and that the report will be forwarded 
to the Chief of Engineers as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

Please write me further if you have any 
additional questions regarding these projects, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. Porrer, 
Brigadier General, USA, 
Division Engineer, 


PRELIMINARY, MOCCASIN CREEK 
Corps OF ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES Army, 
Omaha, Nebr., August 23, 1955. 
Hon. Francis CASE, 
United States Senator, 
Custer, S. Dak. 

DEAR SENATOR Case: Reference is made to 
your letter of July 18, 1955, in regard to 
the flood problem on Moccasin Creek near 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., and to my interim reply 
of July 22, 1955. I now have Colonel Hayes’ 
report on his preliminary investigation of 
the problem area, and I am pleased to fur- 
nish you the data which you requested. 

Moccasin Creek is a small, right-bank trib- 
utary of the James River, draining an area 
of about 533 square miles of very flat terrain. 
The stream rises about 7 miles north of 
Aberdeen, flows generally southward travers- 
ing the southeast portion of the town, and 
joins the James River some 15 miles below 
Aberdeen. Only a very small portion of the 
total drainage area lies upstream from Aber- 
deen, and this area is not in itself large 
enough to generate damaging flood flows. 
However, the Moccasin Creek drainage area 
at its northern end is separated from the 
much larger Elm River drainage area by a 
very low divide which has occasionally been 
overtopped by flood flows on the Elm River 
and caused flooding om Moccasin Creek. 
Foote Creek, which joins Moccasin Creek 
about 2 miles below Aberdeen is reported to 
have aggravated and prolonged flooding on 
Moccasin Creek at Aberdeen on some occa- 
sions when Moccasin Creek flows were 
blocked by high discharges on Foote Creek. 

The channel of Moccasin Creek through 
Aberdeen is at present obstructed in two 
places. At Eighth Street, a former bridge 
has been replaced by a low earth fill through 
which two 42-inch diameter pipes have been 
installed to pass normal flows.. Just above 
the south city limits a low earth dam has 
been constructed. The city engineer ad- 
vises, however, that it is planned to remove 
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these obstructions at such time as flooding 
on Moccasin Creek appears imminent. 

Detailed information regarding floods on 
Moccasin Creek is available only for the 
floods of March-April 1943 and April 1952. 
Residents of the area report that floods oc- 
curred also in 1922 and in 1928. All of 
these floods occurred in the early spring, 
during the period of snow melt runoff, and 
in each case the bulk of the floodwaters 
came from the Elm River drainage area over 
the low divide previously described. 

During the flood of April 1952, the greatest 
for which data are available, about 240 acres 
of land within the city of Aberdeen were 
flooded to depths ranging from 1 to 8 feet. 
In this area, 72 homes with an aggregate 
value of about $725,000 suffered damages 
estimated at $68,000. In addition, three 
business establishments, a public school 
ground, the city park, and numerous streets 
and alleys were flooded and damaged. U. S. 
Highway 12 was overtopped and closed to 
traffic for several days. A total of 204 per- 
sons were forced to leave their homes for 
periods of from 1 to 5 days. Total dam- 
ages in Aberdeen during this flood were 
estimated to be about $80,000. 

Since the 1952 flood, some 25 additional 
homes have been built in the area subject 
to flooding and other improvements have 
been made. Recurrence of the 1952 flood 
at this time would undoubtedly cause some- 
what greater damage than that actually ex- 
perienced in 1952. 

On the basis of the limited data available, 
it appears that Moccasin Creek is subject to 
damaging floods about once in 10 years, on 
the average. Based on very preliminary 
studies, it appears that average annual dam- 
ages in Aberdeen total about $6,000. 

Following the flood of April 1952, the 
Brown County highway department con- 
structed an earth levee along the divide 
between the Elm River and Moccasin Creek 
drainage areas with a view to preventing 
future flow of Elm River floodwaters across 
this divide. However, the levee is vulner- 
able to flanking since neither end is tied to 
high ground. It is understood that land- 
owners in the area prevented extension of 
the levee to provide adequate ties to high 
ground. 

Local interests have suggested several al- 
ternate methods for correction of the Moc- 
casin Creek flood problem including exten- 
sion and possible raising of the existing 
divide levee, diversion of Moccasin Creek 
flows eastward to the Elm River from a point 
near the Highway 12 crossing, and channel 
improvement and levees along Moccasin and 
Foote Creeks. It appears that the first of 
these methods would be the most practi- 
cable and most economical. 

Based upon our preliminary damage esti- 
mates, elimination of most of these damages 
would justify expenditure of something over 
$100,000 for corrective measures. It appears, 
therefore, that a project for protection of 
Aberdeen against floods on Moccasin Creek 
would be eligible for construction under 
the provisions of section 212 of the 1950 
Flood Control Act providing that a desir- 
able project can be constructed for this 
amount. Field surveys and additional 
studies will be required before we can de- 
velop an estimate of the cost of improve- 
ment. 

The flood problem on Moccasin Creek 
would be corrected, of course, by construc- 
tion of the Westport Reservoir which we 
have proposed for construction on the Elm 
River. Continued local opposition to the 
Westport Reservoir, however, makes relief 
from this source a somewhat remote possi- 
bility. I feel, therefore, that a local flood 
protection project on Moccasin Creek would 
be warranted if it can be economically justi- 
fied. 

Accordingly, I propose to undertake, in 
connection with our James River investi- 
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gation, additional studies of sufficient scope 

to determine the probable cost and economic 
Justifoation of a project for flood control 
on Moccasin Creek. A decision can then 
be reached, if economic justification is 
present, whether project authorization 
should be sought for a section 212 project 
if the estimated Federal cost is less than 
$150,000, or through the medium of an in- 
terim report if the estimated Federal Cost 
is greater than $150,000. 

I hope that the above information is suf- 
ficient for your current needs. I shall write 
you further when the studies described in 
the preceding paragraph are completed. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. Porrer, 
Bridagier General, USA, 
Division Engineer. 
PRELIMINARY RED DALE GULCH 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington D. C., August 3, 1955. 
Hon. Francis Case, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Case: Please refer to your 
letter of July 16, 1955, concerning the flood 
problem at Rapid City, S. Dak. A report on 
this matter has now been received from the 
division engineer of our Missouri River 
division, and I am pleased to furnish you 
the following information. 

The flood of July 9, 1955, which had its 
source in the Cedar Canyon, Red Dale Gulch, 
and Yucca Gulch areas, inundated about 40 
acres in west Rapid City to depths ranging 
from 6 inches to 2 feet. Affected in vary- 
ing degrees were 101 residences, 2 motels, 
& drive-in cafe, and numerous city streets 
and alleys. Total flood damages were esti- 
mated at $26,000, and resu:ted from rainfall 
of about 2.5 inches. 

It had been previously estimated that a 
flood of major proportions could cause 
damages amounting to $131,000 in the con- 
cerned area, since the natural stream chan- 
nels traversing the damage zone have been 
so encroached upon by recent improve- 
ments in the area, that they now have little 
value as floodways. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that a severe flood threat exists at 
Rapid City. 

The plan of protection for Rapid City de- 
veloped several years ago by the Corps of 
Engineers, will require a complete rean- 
alysis because of the further developments 
in the area. It is very probable, however, 
that both the benefits and costs of flood 
protection for the area may be increased. 

Local interests have proposed a plan of 


protection that would involve construction 


of two small reservoirs located in Cedar 
Canyon and in Red Dale Gulch, supple- 
mented by a storm water disposal system, in 
the flood plain area. However, they have in- 
dicated that they do not feel they are able or 
willing, to bear the entire cost of the nec- 
essary improvements. Full consideration 
will be given to the plans as well as the 
desires of the local people in any further 
Corps of Engineers studies of the problem 
area, 

Emergency-repair authorities presently 
available to the Corps are not applicable to 
this case since there are no existing flood- 
control works in the area; and highways, 
bridges, or public works appear to be in- 
volved only in a very minor degree, if at 
all. 

Although this area is included in the re- 
port on the Cheyenne River Basin, the re- 
study of which is shortly to be resumed, it 
is considered that the feasibility of pro- 
viding a small local protection project under 
the authority of section 212 of the 1950 
Flood Control Act should be investigated. 
Accordingly, I am pleased to inform you 
that the district engineer at Omaha is being 
authorized to make a reconnaissance study 
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of the problem to determine whether an 
economically feasible solution can be found 
under the section 212 authority. 

Should this study indicate the possibility 
of developing a feasible project. pursuant to 
section 212 authority, you may be assured 
that prompt consideration will be given to 
authorization of the necessary detailed en- 
gineering and economic studies. However, 
a backlog of such projects for which detailed 
studies have already been completed pre- 
vents earmarking of any of the limited funds 
provided for that purpose, at this time. 

I trust that the above information is suffi- 
cient for your present needs. I would be 
pleased to discuss the matter further with 
you, Senator Mordor, and Representative 
Berry, should you so desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. IrscHNER, 
Brigađier General, USA, Assistant 
Chief of Engineers, jor Civil 
Works, 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
public works appropriations bill for 
1957 contains one item of great impor- 
tance not only to my State of Michigan 
but to all the Great Lakes States and the 
entire economy. 

I am referring to the allocation of $5 
million to begin long-awaited construc- 
tion to deepen the connecting channels 
between the Great Lakes. 

Mr. President, this is a new chapter in 
the dramatic story of how our Great 
Lakes are being opened to the commerce 
of the world. 

Work is already underway to make 
the St. Lawrence Seaway an accom- 
plished fact. When this work is com- 
pleted, as well as the necessary deep- 
ening of the channels, Great Lakes ports 
will rival those elsewhere throughout the 
world for their activity. 

But even without the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, the deepening of the channels 
will have an extremely beneficial effect 
on Great Lakes transportation. The 
Corps of Engineers estimates that, exclu- 
sive of the seaway—commerce between 
Great Lakes ports will benefit by more 
than 88 million tons annually. 

I do not think I need emphasize what 
this will mean eventually to the economy 
of the Great Lakes States when the 
channels are completed and the ports are 
improved. 

More than 12 million people live and 
work in 5 of the port areas—Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Toledo, Cleveland, 
and Buffalo. They will reap great eco- 
nomic gains from the anticipated in- 
crease in Great Lakes activity. 

But the economic gains will not stop 
there, Mr. President. They will spread 
over the entire Middle West and the Na- 
tion, 

The Great Lakes area, long the heart- 
land of America, will finally be utilized 
to the fullest extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, as the senior minority mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Public 
Works, I wish to commend the chairman 
of the subcommittee and the chairman 
of the full committee on the fine service 
they have performed for their country. 
As a member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, during the past 10 years I know 
we have tried to authorize projects all 
over the Nation which would strengthen 
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not only localities but the entire country 
by tying the country together to the 
extent it could be tied by water trans- 
portation and by the preservation of our 
natural resources. 

For example, Mr. President, Pitts- 
burgh receives oil by water from Hous- 
ton, Tex. It is an economical way to 
transport that very important com- 
modity. 

So, Mr. President, I wish to commend 
the Senator from Louisiana for the fine 
work he has done. He has been tireless 
in hearing various witnesses from all 
over the Nation, and has rendered a 
service which is most commendable and 
most helpful. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I wish 
to be associated with the remarks of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania with refer- 
ence to the great work of the chairman 
of the subcommittee. I may argue with 
him sometimes with reference to some 
discriminations which have occurred, 
but I wish to commend him for the great 
service he has rendered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
of the amendments and the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time, 

The bill was read the third time, and 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. KNOWLAND, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. YOUNG, Mr. THYE, 
Mr. MUNDT, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. 
DworsHak, and Mr. KERR conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN CONSER- 
VATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, it is 
gratifying to me that the spokesmen for 
organized conservation groups are now 
taking renewed interest in the principles 
of conservation as advanced by two great 
pioneers of the movement President 
Theodore Roosevelt and his Forestry 
Chief, Gifford Pinchot. 

One reason for this new interest in the 
founders of the American conservation 
movement is the approaching 50th anni- 
versary of the calling in Washington by 
President Theodore Roosevelt of the his- 
toric Conference of Governors in 1908. 
This conference dealt with the problems 
of conservation and wise utilization of 
our natural resources and marks a sig- 
nificant milestone in the history of con- 
servation in this country. 

One reason I am pleased with this re- 
vival of interest in the conservation 
Philosophy of Roosevelt and Pinchot, is 
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that these two great men realized and 
repetitively stressed that the Nation’s 
water supply is the No. 1 priority in our 
natural resource conservation planning. 
The 1908 conference of governors, in 
fact, had its genesis in the efforts of the 
Roosevelt administration to preserve the 
forest watersheds and to develop the 
Nation’s waterways. 

At the recent Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee hearings on a 
Senate resolution to provide for the com- 
memoration of the golden anniversary of 
that historic Conference of Governors, 
one of the outstanding witnesses was the 
widow of Gifford Pinchot. Her state- 
ment was so infused with the true con- 
servation spirit of Gifford Pinchot, that 
I believe it is eminently worthy of the 
consideration of the Members of this 
body at this time. Hence I hereby re- 
quest unanimous consent to have her 
statement printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, it also 
happened that a statement I made at 
the Senate committee hearing also 
stressed the comprehensive scope of the 
conservation principles as practiced by 
Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot. 
In view of the similarities of the general 
subject matter in the two statements, I 
hereby request unanimous consent to 
have my statement printed in the RECORD 
following the statement of Mrs. Pinchot. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, these 
two statements will, I believe, direct the 
attention of conservationists to the 
origins of the movement to conserve and 
wisely utilize the Nation’s natural re- 
sources. In any conservation program, 
as President Theodore Roosevelt pointed 
out, the conservation of water is essen- 
tial, frequently basic to other accom- 
panying conservation objectives. 

I deeply appreciate the efforts made 
by the distinguished widow of an es- 
teemed Governor of Pennsylvania and 
one of the most distinguished men in 
forestry and conservation, to come be- 
fore a Senate committee and give her 
views on some of the problems faced by 
our pioneering conservationists a half 
century ago. Gifford Pinchot was a 
great American and an eminent conser- 
vationist, and after hearing Mrs. Pin- 
chot testify, I am sure that her own in- 
terest and enthusiasm did much to in- 
spire him to keep steadfastly to his diffi- 
cult task of persuading America to give 
heed to the still-urgent necessity of con- 
serving our water and our soil resources, 
and wisely utilizing all of our natural 
resources. In the semiarid West we 
especially appreciate the courage and 
foresight of Roosevelt and Pinchot. 

Exurs!t 1 
STATEMENT OF Mrs. GIFFORD PINCHOT, Wow 
or Former Gov. GIFFORD PINCHOT, OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs. PrncHor. Mr. Chairman, I feel highly 
honored by your invitation to address this 
meeting in support of your joint resolution 
for commemoration of the Governors Con- 
servation Conference in 1908. This con- 
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ference was, as you know, the highly original 
and imaginative vehicle devised by Theodore 
Roosevelt for officially launching and present- 
ing the science of conservation to the Ameri- 
can people. 

You see, he was after nothing less than a 
full understanding and approval by the en- 
tire Nation for what was then not only a 
revolutionary science, but a basic and urgent 
necessity for the welfare of America. 

But all this you know already, and, of 
course, Senator Murray, I am glad to comply 
with your three directives: 

First. To tell something of the early his- 
tory of conservation; 

Second. To speak with special emphasis on 
the background of this governors’ conference 
of 1908—the 50th anniversary of which you 
are planning to celebrate in 1958; 

And your third directive indicated that you 
wanted me to make recommendations for 
some specific activities your Commission 
might later want to take up on behalf of 
conservation. That, too, I will be most 
happy to attempt. 

But here I must warn you that there is 
a danger that you may not like some of the 
things I am going to say. For you see, con- 
servation is not an easy mistress—on the 
contrary, it is a fighting creed—and a worker 
in the field must be astute enough to realize 
that some who are loudest and most vocifer- 
ous in their support of a particular measure 
of conservation may actually be an enemy of 
the philosophy and an opponent of most of 
the other disciplines. 

Now, to being with the history of conser- 
vation, that should not be difficult for me, 
since you probably know that this early his- 
tory can and must be told largely in terms of 
the life history of one man—that man, Gif- 
ford Pinchot, my husband. 

Or rather, I should say, told in the terms 
of the history of two men: one President 
Roosevelt—of course, I mean Theodore 
Roosevelt—and the other, Gifford Pinchot. 
As you probably know, T. R. put the entire 
power of his administration behind the con- 
servation movement as spelled out, organized, 
and brought to birth by Pinchot, 

Now, as to the start of this necessary Pin- 
chot history, he was the son of well-to-do 
New York parents of a French ancestry, his 
education more or less typical of that of the 
privileged young man of his day, school and 
college, Exeter, Yale, and so on. 

After graduation, Pinchot cast about, as 
young people must, for what to do with his 
life. The law had no attraction for him; 
neither did the opportunity of a real estate 
job offered by a very rich old uncle. At this 
point, James Pinchot, his father, asked 
“What would you think of becoming a for- 
ester?” Now that rang a bell. 

Pinchot was an out-of-doors man; he had 
always been interested in the natural 
sciences. Even as a boy he had done con- 
siderable work collecting for and with a 
number of distinguished French scientists 
from the Sorbonne. 

So off he started to find how and where 
to get the necessary education, only then to 
discover there were no forestry schools in 
America, and what was even worse, not so 
much as a single professionally trained 
American forester. 

After much consultation both here and 
abroad, plus a personal survey of many of 
the established schools in France, England, 
Germany, and Switzerland, he decided upon 
the L'Ecole Nationale Forestiere at Nancy 
in eastern France. 

On his return to America 3 years later, 
Pinchot realized he had the field entirely to 
himself. However, he found that there did 
exist a certain meager amount of concern 
about the appalling devastation of the for- 
ests throughout the country; unfortunately, 
such concern being expressed mainly by a 
few feeble old men who sat in comfortable 
leather chairs in their Fifth Avenue club- 
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houses grumbling to each other about the 
situation. 

Never, however, did it occur to any one of 
them so much as to lift a finger to do any- 
thing practical about the problem, and young 
Pinchot understood that if he didn’t tackle 
the job no one else was likely so to do, and 
that if something effective were ever to be 
done, the first job must be to get forestry 
out of urban Fifth Avenue and into the 
western woods. 

Furthermore, that since forest devastation 
was on a nationwide scale, largely on forests 
owned by the Nation, any concerted action 
would have to be developed on a nationwide 
basis, and that consequently it was necessary 
to get a toehold in the National Government 
somewhere, if possible in Washington, pref- 
erably through the President. 

However, a different kind of opportunity 
opened up just at that moment. George 
Vanderbilt, a sensationally rich and idle 
young man, was at this time building him- 
self an enormous estate in North Carolina 
which included some 7,000 acres of forest- 
land, and amazingly enough, this rather 
bumbling youth was somehow intelligent 
enough to sound Pinchot out about taking 
charge of his Biltmore Forest in terms of 
applied forestry. 

Here was Pinchot’s chance, a real chance, 
to prove what America did not then know— 
that trees could be scientifically lumbered, 
that forests could be sustained in terms of 
annual growth and yield, and that a satis- 
factory income could be produced all at one 
and the same time. In fact, as far as forest 
ownership was concerned, that it was almost 
possible to have your cake and eat it, too. 

Pinchot’s immediate acceptance of Van- 
derbilt’s offer amazed the old fuddy-duddies 
in New York, the chief of whom wrote say- 
ing, “If you can make forestry profitable 
under the conditions at Biltmore within the 
next 10 years, I shall consider you the wisest 
forester and financier of the age.” 

Not too encouraging a sendoff for a young 
man on his first professional job. However, 
Biltmore Forest did prove a complete and 
brilliant success; it did demonstrate that 
forestry was not only necessary, but was a 
practical, scientific, and financial possibility. 

The Biltmore Forest—now the Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest—is still in operation today, I 
believe in better shape, producing more and 
more valuable types of trees, giving more 
salable lumber and, I assume, also producing 
bigger income than in the last decade of the 
19th century. 

But significant as this was, it still did not 
furnish the Government toehold Pinchot 
needed. Since the forests were a national 
resource and forest devastation was actually 
operating on a nationwide scale, this new 
knowledge must be applied right across the 
country with no time lost. This must be 
sought in Washington and preferably 
through the influence of the Presidency. 

Benjamin Harrison was President at that 
time and he was openly concerned about 
forest devastation and inclined to favor some 
kind of protection. 

In 1891, Congress authorized the President 
to withdraw parts of the public domain for 
forest reserves; and so President Harrison 
promptly set aside 13 million acres, the nu- 
cleus of our present national forests. These 
reserves, however, were totally withdrawn 
from every kind of use, and they aroused 
strong opposition in the West, where they 
were located. The idea of using the reserves 
as productive timber resources did not come 
in until after Pinchot had introduced it the 
following year at Biltmore. 

Cleveland's second term then had 2 years 
more to run. He was not an out-of-doors 
man, but he was a wise and intelligent Presi- 
dent, one who knew men, was never afraid 
of ideas, nor reluctant to break new ground. 
With his help. a bill was introduced into the 
Congress in 1893 which authorized the Sec- 
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retary of the Interior to “establish immedi- 
ately such services as shall be required” on 
the forest reserves. This bill was unfortu- 
nately defeated but, Pinchot says, “the forest 
laws we have today were largely built upon 
it.” 

Then Pinchot was sent to talk to Hoke 
Smith, the then Secretary of the Interior 
who, as I understand, was told to do what 
he could to back up these Pinchot ideas for 
forest preservation. Pinchot quite under- 
stood that as a very far-down-the-line un- 
derling young bureaucrat, which he was 
then, nothing he said or did could be ex- 
pected to get a hearing, still less produce 
much of an impression, to which end he de- 
cided it would be advantageous to enlist the 
aid of some well-known and well-established 
Government agency. 

So he suggested to the Secretary that a 
consultation with the National Academy of 
Sciences might be helpful. But Hoke Smith, 
realizing how little he knew about forests, 
was puzzled even how to formulate the ques- 
tions whose answers he needed for public 
backing, and asked Pinchot to draft the 
proper and pregnant questions. 

The final result, amusingly enough, was 
that the National Academy of Sciences, which 
itself knew less than nothing about practical 
forestry, had to come to Pinchot for help in 
answering the questions he had himself for- 
mulated, and so was brain-trusting born. 

After Cleveland, came almost 5 years of 
McKinley, an Ohio man who was perhaps 
more interested in Wall Street than in the 
development of the West. However, he was 
in favor of forest preservation, and some 
months after he came in, the Pettigrew 
amendment was passed authorizing manage- 
ment of the reserves for timber production, 
thus ending the conflict over the absolute 
locking up of the timber in the national 
forests. 

In 1898 he appointed Gifford Pinchot to be 
head of the Forestry Division in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is important; you 
will hear a great deal more about this later. 

Then on September 14, 1901, President Mc- 
Kinley was assassinated in Buffalo, and on 
the same day Theodore Roosevelt took the 
oath of office as President of the United 
States. 

Roosevelt and Pinchot already were well 
known to each other. As a matter of fact, 
the latter had been consulted by T. R. when 
governor on questions of forestry and stream 
flow in New York. 

Naturally, Pinchot was anxious that the 
new President's inaugural message should 
stress the conservation movement. T. R. 
Was more than willing and authorized Pin- 
chot to make a draft for this on the sub- 
ject of forestry and conservation. Roosevelt 
accepted substantially everything Pinchot 
had written. 

The Presidential message made forestry 
and irrigation into national issues of con- 
tinental consequence and slated them to- 
ward the high degree of public acceptance 
they achieved in the next 10 years. The 
message said: 

“The practical usefulness of the national 
forest reserves to the mining, grazing, irriga- 
tion and other interests of the regions in 
which the reserves lie has led to a wide- 
spread demand by the people of the West for 
their protection and extension. The forest 
reserves will inevitably be of still greater 
use in the future than in the past. Additions 
should be increased by a thoroughly busi- 
nesslike management. 

“Water supply itself depends upon the 
forest. In the arid region it is water, not 
land, that measures production. The west- 
ern half of the United States would sustain 
a population greater than that of our whole 
country today if the waters that now run to 
waste were saved and used for irrigation. 
The forest and water problems are perhaps 
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the most vital internal questions of the 
United States.” 

He further said: 

“The fundamental idea of forestry is the 
perpetuation of forests by use. Forest pro- 
tection is not an end in itself; it is a means 
to increase and sustain the resources of the 
country and the industries which depend 
upon them. The preservation of America’s 
forests is an imperative business necessity. 

“The reclamation and settlement of the 
arid lands will enrich every portion of our 
country, just as the settlement of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valleys brought prosperity 
to the entire Atlantic seaboard. Our people 
as a whole will profit, for successful home- 
making is but another name for the upbuild- 
ing of the Nation. 

“Nature has supplied America, and still 
supplies us, with more kinds of resources in 
a more lavish degree than has ever been the 
ease at any time or with any other people. 
Our position in the world has been attained 
by the extent and thoroughness of the con- 
trol we have achieved over nature; but we 
are more, not less, dependent upon what she 
furnishes than at any previous time of his- 
tory since the days of primitive man. 

“The conservation of natural resources is 
the fundamental problem. Unless we solve 
that problem, it will avail us little to solve 
all others.” 

And that was that. This first message 
made it clear where T. R. stood on all the 
facets of conservation. By 1907 Pinchot was 
not only chief forester, but he had become 
Roosevelt’s topflight adviser on the man- 
agement of practically all domestic and con- 
servation measures—water resources, ero- 
sion, soil conservation, land, minerals, oil, 
gas, iron, coal, and other features of the 
public domain that were controlled by vari- 
ous agencies of the Government. 

Iam somewhat embarrassed to be speaking 
so much about my husband, but it is history 
and there is no way of telling about the 
coming of conservation without telling it in 
terms of the man who was responsible for 
that. Then, too, the story is unique. 

Here was a very young man, starting with- 
out Government contacts, without experi- 
ence in Government, who single-handed, in 
10 years, actually changed the political pic- 
ture of America and in so doing, the history 
of a continent. 

There is one point I am concerned to bring 
you, a point which is too rarely stressed by 
conservationists. This deals with the phi- 
losophy of conservation, the philosophy that 
was so truly born of Gifford Pinchot's mind 
and spirit, and from which he derives much 
of his temporal and earthly immortality. 

Beyond the preservation of the forests, be- 
yond reclamation of the soil, beyond the 
various techniques of land and flood con- 
trol, over and above and back of all of these 
stands the philosophy of conservation, the 
philosophy that informs, polarizes and di- 
rects action throughout. 

Conservation to Gifford Pinchot was never 
a vague, fuzzy aspiration. It was concrete, 
exact, dynamic—the application of science 
and technology to our material economy 
for the purpose of enhancing and elevating 
the life of the individual. 

The conservation he preached dealt with 
protection of the forests in terms of wise 
use and sustained yield, It dealt with the 
relation of these forests to the fertility of 
the soil, to erosion and flood prevention, to 
inland waterways. It dealt with the rela- 
tion of forests to industrial development. 

But first, last, and all the time, con- 
servation dealt with human beings, with 
sheepherders and homesteaders, whose live- 
lihood depended on the measure of protec- 
tion from exploitation that the Forest Serv- 
ice was prepared to give. It dealt with the 
economic and social problems of country 
life, with rural education, with the country 
church, with equality of opportunity. The 
list is a long one, 
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A conservation policy, Pinchot said, has 
three great purposes: 

“(1) Wisely to use, protect, and renew the 
natural resources of the earth. 

“(2) Scientifically to control the use of 
thesé resources and their products in the 
common interest, to the end of securing 
their distribution to the people at fair and 
reasonable charges for goods and services. 

“(3) To make certain that the rights of 
the people to govern themselves should not 
be controlled by great monopolies through 
their power over natural resources.” 

In other words, the greatest good for the 
greatest number for the longest time. 

To Pinchot, you see, man himself is a 
natural resource. The basic and primary 
resource for whose material, moral, and spir- 
itual welfare the conservation doctrine is 
invoked. Man, without whose energy, the 
energy of coal and oil, of electricity, yes, 
of atomic fission, itself is inert and mean- 
ingless. 

Believing, as he did, that the planned 
and orderly development of the earth and 
all it contains is indispensable to the per- 
manent prosperity of the human race, con- 
servation in its widest sense became to him 
one of the guiding principles through which 
such prosperity might be achieved. A bold 
creative affirmation in ethical and spiritual 
terms of our faith in the dignity of man 
as a child of God. 

Pinchot was trained as a forester; he 
thought as a forester; he felt like a for- 
ester. But before he had practiced forestry 
jong, he realized that there were questions 
with which he as chief forester had been 
called upon to deal—questions that on the 
face of them might seem to have little to 
do with trees. 

In his autobiography, he writes about 
going some 42 years ago “into the gathering 
gloom of an expiring day to ride in Rock 
Creek Park, and of taking with him on that 
ride the difficult problems upon which he 
was constantly at work.” 

He was thinking not only of the national 
forests, but of those in the hands of private 
Jumbermen, of the overgrazing and forest 
fires, of blighted areas and dust bowls—in 
short, of all the misery and waste due to the 
wanton neglect of the most elementary 
measures of conservation. 

But thinking also of the abuses and ex- 
ploitation of mineral deposits on public 
lands, of the danger of monopoly control over 
our natural resources. He was thinking 
about rural electrification and the multiple 
benefits that would arise from a public water 
power policy developed in terms of social use 
and need, of effective regulation of public 
‘utilities, of giant power. 

Looking a long way forward, he had al- 
Yeady envisioned the possibility of great river 
developments and their relation not only to 
an improved agriculture, but to a sounder 
national economy. 

Further, and most significantly, he was 

of natural resources as an inter- 
national problem, one that directly affects 
issues of war and peace. What had all these 
various issues to do with forestry, he asked 
‘himself, and what had forestry to do with 
them? What was the basic link, if any, 
between them all? 

Suddenly the idea flashed through his 
mind, “Here are no longer a lot of. different, 
independent, often antagonistic questions, 
each on its own separate little island,” as 
he a forester had been in the habit of 
thinking. 

“Instead, there is one central question— 
manysided, yes—but still a unit. All so 
closely connected as to make it imperative 
that they be coordinated and treated as part 
of a single coherent whole.” 

Seen in this new light, “these separate 
issues fitted each into the other to make up 
one central problem—the use of the earth for 
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the good of man.” To Pinchot, tt was “like 
coming out of a dark tunnel.” He “had been 
seeing one spot of light ahead, and all of a 
sudden the whole landscape rushed into 
visibility.” 

It was a new policy that was needed. One 
not merely domestic, but worldwide in its 
scope. One that involved not only the wel- 
fare of man, but his very existence on earth. 
Moreover, it was an international policy in 
which all nations must eventually cooperate 
for their fullest development, a policy to 
which, after much thought, he decided to 
give the name of conservation. 

In these terms conservation became not 
solely, nor even primarily a matter of tech- 
niques, as some moderns seem to believe, but 
of Government policy on the highest level. 
There was never any doubt of that fact, nor 
of what it implied in the mind of Gifford 
Pinchot, and of T. R. and in the minds of 
the early foresters. 

Now, to go back to that first governors’ 
conference in 1908, called at the instigation 
of Pinchot by the then President Theodore 
Roosevelt, a meeting of the governors of the 
47 States, held at the White House, 

At the conference, for the first time in his- 
tory, the idea of conservation was spelled out 
to the American people in terms so simple 
as to be understood by all. First, they were 
made to realize that our natural resources 
are not inexhaustible. That, on the con- 
trary, these were being wasted and destroyed 
at a rate that was disastrous and might soon 
become fatal. 

The point was then driven home that the 
natural resources of the country are a na- 
tional heritage, to be made use of in estab- 
lishing and promoting the welfare, the pros- 
perity, and the happiness of the American 
people. 

Hitherto, said Theodore Roosevelt, our na- 
tional policy had been one of almost unre- 
stricted destruction of these resources. It 
was a policy that had led and was leading 
to the exhaustion of many of them. More- 
over, it was one that gave unequalled oppor- 
tunity for exploitation by monopoly. 

And “monopoly can no longer be toler- 
ated,” proclaimed the President. “In the 
past, we have admitted the right of the in- 
dividual to injure the future of the Repub- 
lic for his own present profit. The time has 
come to put an end to such exploitation.” 

Always, you see, the protection of the 
rights of the people marched side by side with 
the technology of forest management, the 
development of water power, extraction of 
minerals, et cetera. 

Always the emphasis laid upon the social 
purpose of conservation — that purposes de- 
fined by Gifford Pinchot as the greatest good 
for the greatest number for the longest time.” 
Always the conception stressed that conser- 
vation is not a series of independent issues, 
but one central problem to be faced and 
solved as such. 

You may be interested to know that al- 
most immediately following the governors’ 
conference, a second conference, the North 
American Conservation Conference, met in 
Washington, with representatives of Mexico, 
Canada, Newfoundland and the United States 


participating. The declaration of principles 


adopted there said: 

“We the mutual interest of the 
nations on the Continent of North America 
and the dependence of the welfare of each 
upon its natural resources. 

We agree that the conservation of these re- 
sources is undeniable for the continued 
prosperity of each nation. Natural resources 
are not confined by the boundary lines that 
separate nations. We agree that no nation 
acting alone can adequately conserve them 
and we recommend the adoption of concur- 
rent measures for conserving the material 
foundation and welfare of all the nations 
concerned and for ascertaining their loca- 
tion.” 
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Perhaps the greatest recommendation of 
this conference was the following: 

“We recommend that any conservation 
program should become worldwide in its 
scope and therefore suggest to the President. 
of the United States of America that all na- 
tions should be invited to join together in 
conference on the subject of world resources 
and their conservation and wide utilization.” 

As a matter of fact, Roosevelt had already 
been thinking that, and an invitation was 
sent out by the President to all the major 
nations of the world for such a conference. 
I think that 30 of them had accepted, among 
them Germany, England, France, and Russia 
and some others, when President Taft, who 
succeeded Theodore Roosevelt, decided to kill 
this conference and he voided the invita- 
tions. 

Now, as to the directive you gave me about 
suggestions I might make for action when 
your Commission is organized, there is one 
item which, with your permission, I should 
like to bring to your attention. This deals 
with an issue Gifford Pinchot always referred 
to as “unfinished business,” something he 
had not been able to get to before his death, 
but which was on his mind always. 

I should like to lay this baby in your lap, 
for I feel strongly about its future impor- 
tance. But before going into that, may I 
lay before you some facts which may not have 
been brought to your attention in their 
proper significance. 

Today the national forests contain some- 
thing like 126 million acres of forests, most 
of it reasonably well protected in the inter- 
est of the present and the future. 

On the other hand, there are something 
over 358 million acres of forests, some in 
farmers’ woodlots, privately held land and 
State forests. On the great majority of this 
acreage it is probably fair to say that little 
scientific forestry is being done and still less 
conservation practiced. Forest fires are only 
too often allowed to blaze unchecked. Lum- 
bering may be destructive to reproduction, 

We cannot dodge the fact that protection 
of these lands means a minimum form of 
control and that brings up the old question 
of control by whom? 

I know something of the murky field be- 
tween Federal and State action and realize 
that this is one of the hottest spots in Ameri- 
can politics, one in which emotions run high. 

These 358 million acres may be of untold 
value to the American people and I think you 
will agree with me that something must be 
done to see that it is protected for the bene- 
fit of our descendants; that if an end is put 
to the present situation, it will have to be 
done on the ground that there is no private 
right to public destruction. 

You may not agree, but I believe the only 
possible or adequate protection lies in the 
hands of the National Government, 

Iam not presuming to outline any tenta- 
tive legislation, nor to tell you in my opinion 
what ought or could be done. I merely want 
to say that this has been a problem for the 
last 40 years and in the absence of Federal 
action no effective controls have been set up 
in a majority of the States. 

I am deeply concerned that this last loop- 
hole be closed and I beg of you gentlemen to 
inquire into the facts and decide what action 
should be taken. You see, some day Amer- 
ica may need the trees on these 358 million 
acres, need the lumber badly. We are a 
growing Nation and more wood is being con- 
sumed each year. 

The second suggestion concerns a fre- 
quently made attempt to transfer the Forest 
Service out of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, where it was placed by Pinchot and 
Roosevelt, into the Interior. Practically every 
President except Hoover has tried and failed 
to get this done. Such a transfer, of course, 
ignores the basic fact that forestry is a crop 
just as surely as corn, tobacco or cotton, 
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and crops are the concern of Agriculture— 
not Interior. 

I shall not presume to bore you with 
recommendations at this point—only to beg 
of you if this does come up again to con- 
sider it seriously and with due protection to 
the interest of the farmer whose woodlot will 
be affected, and possibly allow me to testify 
as I feel strongly about this and would like 
to put before you the position that Pinchot 
took, and I want to concur with the recom- 
mendation by your committee. 

Thank you very much. 


EXHIBIT 2 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR A. V. WATKINS, RELA- 
TIVE TO SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 139, PRO- 
VIDING FOR OBSERVANCE OF THE 50TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE CONSERVATION MOVEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity. 
provided for me to appear before this com- 
mittee to endorse the proposal to establish a 
commission to plan and direct a nationwide 
observance of the 50th anniversary of the 
conservation movement. 

However, my purpose in appearing before 
you is not only to endorse the suggestion, 
but also to point out the comprehensive 
scope of the conservation movement set in 
motion by the conference of governors con- 
vened in 1908 by that great President, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Conservation, as Teddy Roosevelt and Gif- 
ford Pinchot visualized it, was not confined 
merely to the preservation of scenery. It 
involved the conservation and wise use of all 
our natural resources. It was a bipartisan 
program, involving the active participation 
of the States, as evidenced by the convening 
of the 1908 conference of governors, a historic 
event which this legislation will memorialize. 

I not only believe that we should com- 
memorate this occasion, which marked the 
real origin of the conservation movement, 
but also that we, as conservationists, should 
utilize this golden anniversary for some soul- 
searching and stocktaking to assure ourselves 
that our efforts in this direction are holding 
to the objectives and principles as laid down 
by the movement’s founding fathers half a 
century ago. 

To that end, I request you to review with 
me the origins and recommendations of that 
historic conference of governors of 1908, 

In a preface to the official proceedings of 
the conference of governors, Secretary W. J. 
McGee makes this summation of the move- 
ment’s origins: 

“The idea of conserving the Nation's re- 
sources arose partly from the recent forestry 
movement, partly from the still more recent 
waterway movement.” 

In short, the conservation movement origi- 
nated in part from the national-forest pro- 
gram, established by Teddy Roosevelt and 
the Congress primarily to preserve the Na- 
tion's watersheds, and the waterway move- 
ment, another great water resource program 
to develop the country’s rivers and navigable 
lakes, 

This disclosure may come as a distinct 
surprise to some modern-day conservation- 
ists, who apparently have become obsessed 
with the idea that the conservation and de- 
velopment of water resources is inimical to 
the aims of conservation. Actually, as the 
record shows, the water development pro- 
gram was responsible for the very genesis of 
this great natural resource conservation 
movement. 

President Roosevelt is very specific on this 
subject in a quotation presented by Mr. 
McGee in that same preface. The germ of 
the idea for the conference of governors, he 
said, “took form in an address by President 
Roosevelt before the Society of American 
Foresters (of which he was and is an associ- 
ate member), March 26, 1903. In expres- 
sions indicating perhaps more clearly than 
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any of earlier date, the interdependence of 
our resources, he said to the forest students: 

“*Your attention must be directed to the 
preservation of the forests, not as an end 
in itself, but as a means of preserving the 
prosperity of the Nation. * * * In the arid 
region of the West agriculture depends first 
of all upon the available water supply. In 
such a region forest protection alone can 
maintain the stream flow necessary for irri- 
gation and can prevent the great and de- 
structive floods so ruinous to communities 
farther down the same streams. * * * The 
relation between forests and the whole min- 
eral industry is an extremely intimate one. 
The very existence of lumbering * * * de- 
pends upon the success of our work as a 
nation in putting practical forestry into ef- 
fective operation. As it is with mining and 
lumbering, so it is in only a less degree with 
transportation, manufactures, and commerce 
in general. The relation of all these indus- 
tries to forestry is of the most intimate and 
dependent kind.“ 

Later, in appointing the Inland Waterways 
Commission, an event of historic importance 
in the development of our great national wa- 
terwuys system, President Teddy Roosevelt 
made this comment, further attesting to the 
interdependence of our natural resources: 

“It is becoming clear that our streams 
should be considered and conserved as great 
natural resources. * * * The time has come 
for merging local projects and uses of the 
inland waters in a comprehensive plan de- 
signed for the benefit of the entire country. 
* * * It is not possible to properly frame 
so large a plan * * * without taking account 
of the orderly development of other natural 
resources. Therefore, I ask that the Inland 
Waterways Commission shall consider the 
relations of the streams to the use of all the 
great permanent natural resources and their 
conservation for the making and mainte- 
nance of -prosperous homes.” ; 

In announcing his plans to convene the 
conference of governors, President Roose- 
velt made this comment in the course of an 
address before the Lakes-to-Gulf Deep 
Waterway Association meeting at Memphis 
on October 4, 1907: 

“As I have said elsewhere, the conserva- 
tion of natural resources is the fundamental 
problem. Unless we solve that problem it 
will avail us little to solve all others. To 
solve it, the whole nation must undertake the 
task through their organizations and asso- 
ciations, through the men whom they have 
made specially responsible for the welfare 
of the several States, and finally through 
Congress and the Executive, As a prelimi- 
nary step, the Inland Waterways Commission 
has asked me to call a conference on the 
conservation of natural resources, including, 
of course, the streams, to meet in Washing- 
ton during the coming winter. I shall ac- 
cordingly call such a conference. It ought 
to be among the most important gatherings 
in our history, for none have had a more 
vital question to consider.” 

When the historic Governors’ Conference 
convened in 1908, it included not only the 
governors of the respective States, but also 
representatives or organizations concerned 
with preservation and wise use of our forest 
watersheds and timber, our streams, and our 
minerals. It was truly a conservation con- 
ference, in every sense of the word. 

The comprehensive nature of this first na- 
tional conservation conference was reflected 
in the declaration of views and recommenda- 
tions which was submitted and approved at 
the fifth session of the 3-day Washington 
conference. The proceedings of this session, 
in respect to these recommendations, are so 
significant, that I hereby request that an ex- 
tract. of the proceedings of this session be 
introduced into the record as a part of my 
remarks. But, in summary, I present here- 
with some extracts from the declaration 
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which emphasize the interdependence of 
natural resources in this movement: 

“The great prosperity of our country rests 
upon the abundant resources of the land.” 

We look upon these resources as a heritage 
to be made use of in establishing and pro- 
moting the comfort, prosperity, and happi- 
ness of the American people. 

“We declare our firm conviction that this 
conservation of our natural resources is a 
subject of transcendent importance which 
should engage unremittingly the attention of 
the Nation, the States, and the people in 
earnest cooperation. These natural resources 
include the land on which we live and which 
yields our food; the living waters which fer- 
tilize the soil, supply power, and form great 
avenues of commerce; the forests which yield 
the materials for our homes, prevent erosion 
of the soil, and conserve the navigation and 
other uses of our streams; and the minerals 
which form the basis of our industrial life 
and supply us with heat, light, and power. 

“We agree that the land should be so used 
that erosion and soil-wash shall cease; that 
there should be reclamation of arid and semi- 
arid regions by means of irrigation, and of 
swamp and overflowed regions by means of 
drainage; that the waters should be so con- 
served and used as to promote navigation, 
to enable the arid regions to be reclaimed by 
irrigation, and to develop power in the in- 
terests of the people; that the forests which 
regulate our rivers, support our industries, 
and promote the fertility and productiveness 
of the soil should be preserved and perpetu- 
ated; that the minerals found so abundantly 
beneath the surface should be so used as to 
prolong their utility; that the beauty, health- 
fulness, and habitability of our country 
should be preserved and increased; that the 
sources of national wealth exist for the 
benefit of the people and that monopoly 
thereof should not be tolerated. - 

“We urge the continuation and extension 
of forest policies. 

“We recognize in our waters a most valu- 
able asset of the people of the United States. 

“Let us conserve the foundations of our 
prosperity.” 

That “declaration” of 1908 stamped that 
Conference of Governors as a real meeting 
of conservationists, vitally interested in all 
the natural resources of this great country. 

As a part of the program for commemorat- 
ing this half century of conservation, I rec- 
ommend the convening of a similar Confer- 
ence of Governors and representatives of all 
natural-resource organizations for the pur- 
pose of taking stock of our progress and re- 
evaluating our problems in terms of suc- 
cesses and failures during the past 50 years. 
Perhaps the convocation of such an assem- 
bly will serve to remind all who express in- 
terest in such a movement that all our nat- 
ural resources are worthy of the attention 
of conservationists of the stature of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot. 

Out of such a second Governors’ Confer- 
ence at the halfway point in the first cen- 
tury of organized conservation may come 
renewed cooperation and interest in the over- 
all problems of conserving and utilizing our 
natural resources. Problems in this field 
are destined to get worse before they get 
better, and our success in conserving and 
wisely using our natural resources in the 
face of increasing pressures and increasing 
population will call for cooperative, far- 
sighted statesmanship of the type displayed 
by those eminent founders of the century's 
great bipartisan conservation movement. 


MAINTENANCE OF TUNGSTEN, AS- 
BESTOS, FLUORSPAR, AND CO- 
LUMBIUM-TANTALUM 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Chair lays before the Senate the un- 

finished business, which will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3982) to provide for the maintenance of 
tungsten, asbestos, fluorspar, and co- 
lumbium-tantalum in the United States, 
its ‘Territories, and possessions, and for 
other purposes. 


THE NATION WATCHES HELLS 
CANYON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I had 
planned to deliver my speech earlier in 
the day, but, as is always my practice, 
I cooperated with the leadership of the 
Senate in agreeing to postpone my 
speech until the passage of the public 
works appropriation bill. I explained 
to the leadership that I was going to 
speak for the Recorp and that I wished 
only to make the speech so that it would 
be available for reference in connection 
with what I am satisfied will be one of 
the most important debates that will be 
held in this session of the Congress be- 
tween now and adjournment. It will be 
a debate on the great power fiood-con- 
trol and conservation issues involved in 
Hells Canyon Dam. I shall discuss it 
briefly this afternoon under the title 
“A Nation Watches Hells Canyon.” 

Mr. President, when I wrote this 
speech yesterday it was my understand- 
ing that the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs contemplated 
a meeting tomorrow, at which time the 
Hells Canyon Dam bill would be taken up 
in the committee. 

I have been advised by the chairman 
of the committee that several members 
cannot be present tomorrow, with the 
result that the meeting will be postponed 
for a few days. 

I call that to the attention of the press, 
because my speech is in the Press Gal- 
lery, and I want the representatives of 
the press to know that when I wrote this 
speech I was of the understanding that 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs would meet tomorrow. How- 
ever, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the exceedingly able chairman 
of that committee, who has one of the 
finest records in the entire history of 
the Senate on the matter of conserva- 
tion and power development, advises me, 
in fact, assures me, that there will be 
a meeting of the committee in the very 
near future, at which time the Hells 
Canyon bill, of which I am the author, 
with some 29 cosponsors, will be taken 
up by the committee. 

The action of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs on this issue, 
when the meeting is held, will be of vital 
concern not only to the Pacific North- 
west but also to the whole Nation. 

At issue is whether the Nation's best 
and most economical dam site will be 
developed fully for flood control, low- 
cost power, navigation, aid to irrigation, 
and recreation or be sacrificed to un- 
derdevelopment with less flood control, 
less power at higher cost, negligible con- 
tributions to navigation and recreation, 
and no assistance to irrigation. 

RECENT FLOOD PROVES PERIL 


Only last week the Columbia and its 
tributaries flooded, causing great dam- 
age. It was the third worst flood in the 
basin. But for the flood-control storage 
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of great multipurpose dams like Grand 
Coulee and Hungry Horse, the devasta- 
tion would have been greater than it was. 
Luckily, the weather turned cold. If the 
thaw had continued, the flood might have 
equaled or exceeded the tragic floods of 
1894 and 1948. The potential was there. 
It lay in the heavy snows that run into 
the Snake River above the Hells Canyon 
Dam site. The potential damage ex- 
ceeded the cost of Hells Canyon. 

We may not be so lucky again. The 
law of averages indicates we will not be 
that fortunate again. High Hells Can- 
yon Dam should be built while there is 
still time to avert a major catastrophe. 

SUPPOSED ALTERNATIVES INADEQUATE 


On June 9, the Corps of Engineers 
announced hearings on its review of the 
historic 308 report which gave us the 
main control plan for the Columbia 
River Basin. Hells Canyon is a key part 
of that plan for flood control, power, and 
the other benefits of multipurpose, inte- 
grated river development. 

The corps announcement states: 

Because the present outlook visualizes the 
early attainment of only 50 percent of the 
storage development contemplated by the 
1948 Main Control Plan, the review study 
will include an examination of other appar- 
ently feasible and economic storage develop- 
ments in the basin. Table I attached to 
this bulletin lists the storage projects which 
have been considered. Those projects which 
appear to be worthy of more detailed in- 
vestigation and appraisals are underlined in 
the tabulation. Two additional projects, the 
Bruces Eddy and Penny Cliffs projects on 
the Clearwater River, which would provide 
3,730,000 acre-feet of usable storage, already 
have been studied in detail and have been 
recommended for construction in a report 
submitted to Congress on June 1, 1955. 


The flood storage and downstream 
benefits of these projects are less than 
those of Hells Canyon. They are bitterly 
opposed by conservationists, whereas 
Hells Canyon is not. With Hells Can- 
yon’s flood and power storage lost, these 
inadequate substitutes will be more 
strongly urged. These Clearwater dams 
would be good enough only to make up 
some of the difference between high 
Hells Canyon and the Idaho Power Co. 
projects, when and if they are built. 
The Clearwater crests far less frequently 
than the Snake at Hells Canyon. With 
Hells Canyon developed fully for flood 
control, the Clearwater crests would be 
far less serious than they have been. 

INDUSTRY AND FERTILIZER 


Hells Canyon’s low-cost power means 
new taxpaying private enterprise for the 
Pacific Northwest. The whole Nation 
would gain from the new profits, wages, 
and purchasing power which the high 
dam would bring into being. 

A whole new phosphate fertilizer in- 
dustry would be opened up by low-cost 
Hells Canyon power. This means that 
the whole farm economy of the Nation 
would be improved, for phosphate fer- 
tilizer reserves are running low. Farm- 
ers in the Midwest and West would be 
able to save from $10 to $20 a ton on this 
new fertilizer output. 


WATER RIGHTS 


Idaho Power Co. propaganda has at- 
tempted to inject a false water rights 
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Issue into the controversy over Hells Can- 
von. The company and its partisans 
claim the high dam imperils upstream 
irrigation. 

Expert witnesses from the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Snake River water- 
master testified before the FPC and con- 
gressional committees that there will be 
ample water for all foreseeable upstream 
irrigation and operation of the dam. 
The FPC examiner and the FPC found 
and stated in their decisions that this 
is clear. 

The bill S. 1333 provides: 

Sec. 2. The operation of the Hells Canyon 
Dam shall be only such as does not conflict 
with present and future rights to the use of 
water for irrigation or other beneficial con- 
sumptive uses, whether now or hereafter 
existing, valid under State law, of the up- 


stream waters of the Snake River and its 
tributaries. 


This is an ironclad guaranty. It com- 
pares favorably indeed with the language 
proposed in a letter of January 31, 1956, 
to the FPC from Assistant Secretary of 
Interior Aandahl in connection with the 
partnership application for Mountain 
Sheep and Pleasant Valley Dams. This 
is what the administration’s spokesman 
aa in regard to a private utility appli- 
cation: 


The proposed developments are located 
downstream from extensive existing and po- 
tential water utilization projects in the 
upper Snake River Basin. To be feasible, the 
irrigation developments must have an as- 
sured water supply free from downstream 
encumbrances, It is recommended that any 
license that may be issued contain a pro- 
vision somewhat similar to that contained in 
the FPC opinion and order issuing license in 
the matter of the Idaho Power Co. on project 
Nos. 1971, 2132, and 2133 (Oxbow, Hells Can- 
yon, and Brownlee) which would - fully pro- 
tect the water rights of potential upstream 
water conservation developments. The fol- 
lowing stipulation would provide the desired 
protection: 

“The use of the waters of the Snake River 
and its tributaries in connection with works 
constructed pursuant to this license shall be 
subordinate to all future depletion of 
streamfiow attributable to future upstream 
diversions for irrigation or other beneficial 
consumptive uses under State law.” 


There is no time limit on the language 
of S. 1333. In contrast, any license for 
a private project can be revoked or modi- 
fied at the end of the 50-year license 
period. 

These facts are directed to the senior 
Senators from Utah and Idaho, who, as 
members of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, have claimed that 
the Hells Canyon bill (S. 1333) does not 
protect upstream irrigation rights. The 
similar, but less extensive, language of 
the Interior Department’s suggestion for 
private projects—the language of the 
Idaho Power Co. licenses—is far less pro- 
tective of the rights over which they ex- 
press concern. 

COMPANY PROCEEDS WITHOUT OREGON'S 
APPROVAL 

Moreover, we have seen how the com- 
pany flouts Federal and State laws. The 
company has begun preliminary con- 
struction work without obtaining a li- 
cense and water rights from Oregon un- 
der Oregon water law. The company has 
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used its condemnation powers in Idaho 
ruthlessly. There is no consolation to 
upstream water users in the company’s 
action. 

HIGH AND COMPANY DAMS COMPARED 


On the basis of the record of exten- 
sive hearings and findings, the compari- 
son between high Hells Canyon and the 
company three-dam plan is as follows. 
Bear in mind that the company has re- 
ceived licenses for only two dams. The 
third will probably never be built. That 
factor makes the proven superiority of 
the high Hells Canyon Dam even more 
clear and the company program even less 
in the public interest. 
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POLITICS CANNOT CHANGE PHYSICAL FACTS 


In the historic debate on Hells Can- 
yon much will be said. Politics and pri- 
vate utility partisanship will result in 
false arguments and distortions of the 
engineering facts as they have been tes- 
tified to before Congress and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

I believe the superiority of Hells Can- 
yon Dam for the Pacific Northwest and 
the Nation will carry the day. I warn 
solemnly that nothing less than the truth 
will do. Politics and partisanship can 
distort and confuse. But the floods of 
tomorrow, the power shortages ahead, 
the economic underdevelopment that 
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threatens cannot be controlled or averted 
by false facts and arguments. 

The Columbia River Basin and its 
greatest tributary, the Snake River, are 
living, physical facts. They are gifts to 
our people from providence. Let us use 
them wisely and honestly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Record a table entitled “Comparison 
Between the High Hells Canyon Project 
and the Idaho Power Company Three- 
Dam Scheme.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Comparison between the high Hells Canyon project and the Idaho Power Co. 3-dam scheme 


Item 


5 Power output (prime kilowatts) ...........--.-..-- 
. Power costs (per sar ge nko 25 
7 Active storage (acre-ſcet) ... 
Flood control benefits 3 ts 
. Navigation benefits (annunl ) 
6. Recreation benefits (number of annual visitors) 
1 Power revenues for aid to future reclamation 
8. Availability of power to entire region 
9, Dey elopment of phosphate fertilizer. 


High Hells Canyon Dam 


Idaho Power Co. 3 dams! 


ithe. high dam project by providing power at low rates 


10. Development of electroprocess industries 


might be expected to stimulate large-scale development 
of the prosphate resources and large-scale expansion of 
fertilizer production” (examiner’s finding No. 159). 

This means fertilizer to farmers in Midwest and West 
at savings of $10 to $20 a ton, 

“The high dam project, because of its high volume and .ow 
cost power output, might be expected to stimulate the 
expansion of electroprocess industries to a greater extent 
than the 3-dam plan, including those which would utilize 

resources” (examiner's finding No. 162). 


FPC examiner said: “The facts seem to point to the ines- 
capable conclusion that with the marked and substan- 
tial advantage of the Government's credit the high dam 
would be, dollar for dollar, the better investment and the 
more nearly ideal development of the Middle Snake,” 


11, Cost of project (less transmission lines) 


Do. 
“The 3-dam pao would stimulate less 


12. Benefit-to-cost ratio 1.83 
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505,000. 
-| 6,69 mills, 
1,000,000, 
51,000,000. 
$108,000. 
250,000 to 325,000. 
No. 


agg W 
ment and fertilizer 3 than the high dam 


project” (examiner’s fin No. 160). 


(See examiner's finding No. 162, opposite column.) 


$175,766,000. 


0.91 to 1 (dividing the examiner’s figures on annual value of 


pow er at preg by the annual cost of power at market, 
j e -dam plan as being economically un- 
leasible,, 


1In fact, the FPC and company have indicated that the third dam may never be built even if the FPC decision is not reversed. 


Tue Loss TO THE PEOPLE IF THE FPC DECISION 
Is ALLOWED To STAND 


1. Active storage capacity of 2,880,000 acre- 
feet vitally needed to aid in controlling the 
river and meeting the goals of the Army en- 
gineers’ main control plan. 

2. Nearly the equivalent of the power pro- 
duction of Bonneville Dam—419,000 prime, 
year-around kilowatts. Several important 
downstream dams are dependent upon Hells 
Canyon storage for power output. Lacking 
Hells Canyon storage they may not be built. 
The total loss would amount to 214 million 
kilowatts of prime power capability. 

3. Nine hundred and twenty-four thou- 
sand kilowatts of prime power generated at 
2.7 mills per kilowatt-hour and available 
over the Bonneville transmission grid to 
serve loads throughout the region at Federal 
wholesale rates of slightly over 2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. The Commission wishes to 
substitute in their stead 505,000 kilowatts of 
private power costing 6.69 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour to generate and available only to 
the Idaho Power Co. service area, 

4. Thirty-five thousand jobs in manufac- 
turing—another 35,000 jobs in service indus- 
tries—$700 million in manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

5. Forty-five million dollars in annual 
Federal income and corporation taxes—#$3 
million annually in local property taxes. 

6. Full development of the Nation's great- 
est phosphates reserves—for high analysis, 
low-cost farm fertilizer which would save 
the farmers of 17 Midwestern and Western 
States more than $5 million annually, in- 
crease use of fertilizers on the land, reduce 
soil depletion, increase yield and nutritional 
content of crops. 


7. Millions of dollars in flood control, nav- 
igation, and recreation benefits. 

8. Rightful control by the people over de- 
velopment of their rivers to be used for their 
greatest benefit. 

9. Realization of the goals of the compre- 
hensive plan for development of the Colum- 
bia Basin—for this decision would mean its 
dismemberment for the benefit of the power 
companies and the attendant loss of millions 
of kilowatts of low-cost power and millions 
of acre-feet of vitally needed upstream stor- 
age. This would result in slow stagnation 
of the Pacific Northwest's economy, for it has 
but one abundant, cheap energy base—fall- 
ing water—to attract new industry that can- 
not now be established in this country. 

10. Power revenues to aid in repaying re- 
imbursable costs of upstream irrigation proj- 
ects which will be needed to provide more 
food in decades ahead for our rapidly grow- 
ing population, 


Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at the point 
immediately following my speech earlier 
this afternoor. on the subject of the Hells 
Canyon Dam certain newspaper articles 
which have just been handed to me. 

The first article, which is entitled En- 
gineers Say Dams Answer to Control of 
Future Flood Crests,” was written by 
Leverett G. Richards and published in 
‘the Portland Oregonian of Wednesday, 
June 6, 1956. 

The article relates to the observation 
of Brig. Gen. L. H. Foote, of the North 
Pacific Division of the Corps of Engi- 


neers. Brigadier General Foote was 
asked whether the floods in the North 
Pacific are necessary. His reply was that 
they are not necessary; that they can be 
controlled within reason. He proceeds to 
discuss in the article the effect of fiood- 
control installations already in existence 
upon the flood which has just been expe- 
rienced on the Columbia River, and 
which was, according to the article, one 
of the worst floods in the recent history 
of the river. 

It is very interesting to observe that in 
the course of his comments this great 
Army engineer points out that in order 
to achieve practical flood control, con- 
struction of the following dams would be 
required: 

The high dam at Hells Canyon, 2,600,000 
acre-feet; Payette River, increased by 300,000; 
John Day, 1,400,000; Priest Rapids, 2,100,000; 
Libby Dam, 3,900,000; Glacier View, 1,800,000; 
and increase of 3,900,000 acre-feet of storage 
at Grand Coulee by installation of new gates 
that would operate under high pressure, and 
by upriver storage from new dams. 


The article quotes from the speech 
Brigadier General Foote is reported to 
have made in Spokane in April, as fol- 
lows: 

The development of the Hells Canyon 
reach of the Snake River by the 5-dam plan 
of the private power companies would pro- 
vide about 1,500,000 acre-feet of storage 
(Brownlee and Pleasant Valley Dams) as 
compared with 2,600,000 at Hells Canyon 
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Iam very glad this article has reached 
my hands on the very day I have dis- 
cussed the Hells Canyon Dam issue from 
the standpoint of its flood-control fea- 
tures as well as from the standpoint of 
its power features. 

This has always been the position of 
the Army engineers, ever since the so- 
called master plan “308” report. Hells 
Canyon has been one of the major rec- 
ommendations of the Army engineers, so 
far as flood control in the Pacific North- 
west is concerned. 

Yet there are shortsighted persons 
who forget about the welfare of the fu- 
ture population of our section of the 
country, a section whose population is 
increasing rapidly each year, and who 
are willing, under the whiplash, appar- 
ently, of private utility political pres- 
sure, to deny to future generations the 
maximum flood-control potentiality of 
the Snake Rixer, which can be obtained 
only if a high dam is built at Hells Can- 
yon, as the Army engineers have, with- 
out exception, recommended for some 
years past. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article, which is one 
of the best supporting proofs I have seen 
in recent times of the position which I 
have taken in the Senate, for 11 years 
now, in support of Hells Canyon, be 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENGINEERS Say DAMS ANSWER TO CONTROL 
or FUTURE FLOOD Crests 
(By Leverett G. Richards) 

“Was this flood necessary?” 

“Why couldn’t the engineers hold down 
the crest and save my dike?” 

These are the perennial questions asked 
by the people who live in the lowlands. 

Brig. Gen. L. H. Foote, north Pacific divi- 
sion, Corps of Engineers, has the answers. 

Floods aren’t necessary. They can be con- 
trolled within reason. The flood of 1956 
would have ranked next to the flood of 1948 
if existing reservoirs along the United States 
portion of the Columbia and its tributaries 
had not been used to reduce the peak flow. 

The crest was cut about 2 feet. With- 
out Grand Coulee and other dams, the crest 
would have exceeded the 28.2-foot level at 
which Smith Lake broke suddenly through 
the S. P, & S. Railway fill on Memorial Day, 
1948, smashing the city of Vanport. It 
would have been the third worst flood in 
the history of the river. 

‘The Columbia crested at Vancouver, Wash., 
at high noon, June 13, 1948 at 30.2 feet (29.9 
at Portland). Had all the present resources 
of the river, including existing reservoir 
capacity at Grand Coulee, been used in 1948, 
the crest could have been held down 1% 
to 2 feet. 

ONE FLOOD WORSE 

Peak flow of the Columbia at The Dalles 
in 1948 was 1,010,000 cubic feet per second 
on May 31. This peak outpouring of snow 
and rainwater has been exceeded only once 
in history, June 7, 1894, when 1,240,000 cubic 
feet per second flowed past The Dalles, rais- 
ing the river at Portland to 33 feet. (No 
data were kept on Vancouver at that time.) 

The 1894 flood, highest crest—although 
not the greatest runoff—in history, could 
have been cut down by 2 feet by full use of 
all the 4,900,000 acre-feet of storage now 


available on the river, General Foote points 
out, 
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The engineers could pull the teeth of 
Old Man River almost completely. They 
have a plan for dams to provide 20,900,000 
acre-feet of storage which could cut the 
flow of the river in a flood of 1894 propor- 
tions down to 800,000 cubic feet per second 
at The Dalles. That would cut the crest at 
Vancouver by 7.7 feet. 

The worst flood in history could be cut 
down to dike size—about 25 feet—if all the 
dams proposed were constructed to the 
heights proposed. 

FLOOD LOSS WEIGHED 


Would it be worth the cost? The cost of 
the p has not been estimated, but 
General Foote estimates a flood of 1894 pro- 
portions under present conditions would ap- 
proximate $300 million damage on the lower 
Columbia River. 

The lower river is protected by 52 improved 
drainage and diking districts with 307 miles 
of levees embracing 57 percent of the total 
lower river flood plain. Without these levees 
the average annual flood damage on the lower 
river would exceed $30 million, General Foote 
estimates, 

He credits existing levees with reducing 
this annual loss by about $10 million, while 
the storage available in existing reservoirs 
reduces this annual loss by about another 
$5,000,000. 

Improvements and extensions to existing 
levees might feasibly reduce this annual 
damage by another $2 million. “However, if 
the main control plan as originally conceived 
was accomplished, the combined protection 
of levees and flood storage would reduce the 
annual damage by over $27 million, including 
an annual credit of some $16 million of dam- 
age reduction to reservoirs.” 

To achieve practical flood control would 
require construction of the following dams: 

The high dam at Hells Canyon, 2,600,000 
acre-feet; Payette River, increased by 300,000; 
John Day, 1,400,000; Priest Rapids, 2,100,000; 
Libby dam, 3,900,000; Glacier View, 1,800,000; 
and increase of 3,900,000 acre-feet of storage 
at Grand Coulee by installation of new gates 
that would operate under high pressure, and 
by upriver storage from new dams. 


FISH GROUP PROTESTS 


These projects, together with 4,890,000 
acre-feet of storage usable at existing dams, 
would provide 20,890,000 acre-feet of usable 
storage for flood control. 

Opposition to the proposed full flood con- 
trol program, however, will cut the available 
storage in half, according to the present out- 
look, General Foote estimates. 

The Glacier View project, “although feas- 
ible from an engineering and economic 
standpoint, was not recommended * * * be- 
cause of opposition by recreation and wildlife 
interests,” General Foote explained in a 
speech to the Northwest Public Power Associ- 
ation in Spokane in April. 

The Libby project is deferred indefinitely 
pending further negotiations with Canada, 
The plan proposed by Grant County PUD 
for Priest Rapids will provide only 500,000 
acre-feet of storage in lieu of 2,100,000 acre- 
feet. 

“Local interests affected by the John Day 
project object strenuously to the 2 million 
acre-feet of surcharge storage currently au- 
thorized. The modified proposal reflecting 
local views will provide about 500,000 acre- 
feet,” General Foote reports. 

“The development of the Hells Canyon 
reach of the Snake River by the five-dam 
plan of the private power companies would 
provide about 1,500,000 acre-feet of storage 
(at Brownlee and Pleasant Valley Dams) as 
compared with 2,600,000.” 

As & consequence, only half the possible 
flood-control storage will be available. In- 
stead of cutting the crest of a flood of 1894 
proportions by 7.7 feet at Vancouver, the 
crest can be cut 5.3 feet—-when and if the 
projects outlined above are completed. 
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To combat this year’s flood, and next year’s 
the engineers have storage capacity available 
of 2,100,000 acre-feet at Hungry Horse Dam; 
1,200,000 at Grand Coulee (increased at 
2,800,000 this year by emergency use of diver- 
sion tunnels). 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my speech on the Hells Canyon Dam 
issue, two articles from the St. Helens 
Sentinel-Mist of June 5, 1956, dealing 
with the recent flood. The headline of 
one article is “Veneer Road Flooded, 
Prescott Area Isolated, as River Tops 25 
Feet.” The headline of the other article 
reads, “Rainier Families Evacuate West 
Dike-Land District.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VENEER Roap FLOODED, PRESCOTT Area IsO- 
LATED, AS RIVER Tops 25 FEET 


A river height of 25.5 feet was read Mon- 
day about noon at the Pope and Talbot 
Dock, three-tenths of a foot higher than of- 
ficial forecast. At that height, the river had 
already closed down the P. & T. creosote 
plant, hampered work activities at the Crown 
Zellerbach paper mill's wood mill, and flood- 
ed the roadway entering the CZ veneer plant. 
The latter condition saw workers being fer- 
ried to their jobs Monday morning from 
where the roadway is cut off beside the high- 
way. 

The St. Helens city dock lay under about 
1 foot of water Monday morning after being 
flooded over the weekend. Tons of crushed 
rock were dumped on the roadway and over 
the dock to keep it from floating away. 

At the lumber mill, about 1 foot of water 
stood between the dock and the water level. 
H. J. “Hawk” Olsen, plant manager at the 
Pope and Talbot mill, stated Monday that 
the mill would continue to operate as long 
as that foot of freeboard remained. He said 
that two planers were out of operation but 
the rest of the mill is still in production, 
The chip carrier that travels chips to the 
paper mill from the lumber mill was as a 
result also out of operation. 

CZ officials at the papermill said that 
stored pulp can be used to supplement 
the pulp supply while chip delivery is re- 
duced. Large stores of dried pulp have 
been built up against such an emergency. 

In other parts of the lower Columbia area, 
water had edged itself up alongside the Old 
Portland Road in the McNulty area and 
toward Scappoose where the road leading 
from the Columbia River highway toward 
the airport was inundated. In the area north 
of St. Helens, Deer Island farms and pasture 
lands were standing in water and the Pres- 
cott Road toward Rainier was inundated, 
stranding about 150 persons. Although the 
homes stand on high ground, two amphibi- 
ous vehicles were sent to the location to 
ferry people and goods, 

Dikes at the paper mill were holding 
strong Monday as the river lapped within 244 
feet of the top at points. Saturation at 
certain spots was requiring sandbagging and 
installation of water pumps. Only small 
spots of water that had seeped through the 
dike was evident, where floodwaters had in 
previous years covered the whole area. 
RAINIER FAMILIES EVACUATE West DIKE-LAND 

DISTRICT 

Seventy-three families of the Rainier 
drainage district occupying 1,287 acres of 
lowland west of the Longview Bridge were 
evacuated from that area over Friday and 
Saturday. The exodus came as the level of 
the Columbia River edged nearer to the 1948 
flood height that swept out the S. P. & S. 
Railway dike protecting the area, 
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The families were moved to makeshift 
housing in Rainier, Longview, and Kelso. 
The Red Cross had previously voiced an ap- 
peal to residents for such housing in case of 
emergency. 

Animal shelter was provided in similar 
fashion by persons who generously answered 
the appeal. About 1,500 head of cattle are 
pastured in the district, as well as sheep and 
poultry. 

Red Cross Disaster Chairman Adolph S. 
McAnear set up emergency headquarters in 
the Rainier Elementary School, where the 
chairman is also principal. 

Evacuation of the Rainier district fol- 
lowed inspection of potential danger areas 
by officers of the Corps of Engineers and the 
State civil-defense organization, including 
Col. Arthur M. Sheets, State civil-defense 
director. They found conditions critical at 
five drainage districts on the Oregon side of 
the river. 

Besides Rainier, the others are Magruder, 
592 acres; Westport, 190 acres; Clatskanie, 
300 acres; and Columbia No. 1, 1,600 acres of 
the downriver end of Sauvies Island. 

Colonel Sheets, who, by agreement, is co- 
ordinator of Oregon flood emergency pro- 
cedures, said that even at a river stage of 27 
feet at Portland, the water would not flow 
over the dikes of any district, but continued 
pressure was expected to cause seepage and 
boils which, if not checked, could cause the 
dikes to wash out. 

Colonel Sheets detailed A. R. Cardiello, 
emergency welfare director for State civil 
defense, to work with the Red Cross in han- 
dling the evacuation of Rainier district and 
finding housing for the refugees. 

Twenty-four-hour patrols are being main- 
tained on the dike. About $100,000 was 
spent by the Army engineers in reinforcing 
the railroad fill as flood emergency work this 
spring and work of sandbagging boils and 
seepage is continuing. 

Phil Cole, area engineer in charge, said the 
dike itself is not critical at present, but is 
getting soft. Heavy seepage is reported at 
the lower end. The S. P. & S. has furnished 
section crews to assist and also provided a 
speeder to patrol the lower end of the district 
and transport sandbags. 

Many of the men were moving out Friday 
so they would be free to work on the dike, 
they explained. This is the third evacu- 
ation for some of the residents. 

The State civil defense organization has 
provided a large siren in the center of the 
district, which will be sounded if there is a 
break. 

Most of the residents expected to be moved 
by Sunday. Others plan to stay. 

Headquarters for civil defense have been 
set up in a small Farmers’ Union clapboard 
hall in the district, which itself shows the 
ravages of several floodings. At a meeting 
there Thursday night the county judge prom- 
ised police protection of all homes evacu- 
ated. Columbia County sheriff's office is 
permitting no one but residents and flood 
workers in the area. The guard will be aug- 
mented as more people move out. 

Portable lighting equipment was delivered 
by the OCD for use in night work. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
put those two articles in the Recorp be- 
cause they are supporting evidence of the 
warnings I have given the Senate in 
many speeches on the subject of flood 
dangers which constantly threaten the 
people of my State and the State of 
Washington as the result of the failure 
of the Congress to date to enact flood 
control legislation, such as the high dam 
for Hells Canyon, which would, as Gen- 
eral Foote has pointed out, greatly re- 
duce the danger to our people and the 
terrific loss which is suffered economi- 
cally in my section of the country because 
flood control projects are not being built. 
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I have reason to believe that in the 
near future the Hells Canyon Dam bill, 
of which I am the author, will be re- 
ported to the Senate. I want to say that 
if anyone really believes in a liberal 
policy when it comes to human values, 
the flood control features of that bill 
alone recommend that the bill pass the 
Senate of the United States by a sub- 
stantial majority. 

AsI said at the beginning of my speech 
on the Hells Canyon issue today, the eyes 
of the Nation will be on the Congress of 
the United States when the Hells Can- 
yon Dam issue comes up for a vote be- 
fore adjournment. It will raise the ques- 
tion whether the people control the Con- 
gress or the private-utility monopolistic 
combine controls the Congress. Let me 
say I am satisfied the people will give the 
Congress their answer if the Congress 
surrenders to monopolistic, selfish inter- 
ests on the Hells Canyon Dam issue. 


WASHINGTON LOWDOWN, BY LAR- 
STON D. FARRAR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a passing comment on a very in- 
teresting book entitled “Washington 
Lowdown,” written by Larston D. Far- 
rar, which I read on the plane the other 
night. One does not have to agree with 
everything in the book to recognize that 
it is a book which should be read. It 
is a book full of very interesting in- 
formation about the Washington scene, 
One has only to read the table of con- 
tents to have his reading appetite 
whetted. 

Among the chapter headings are “My 
First Night in Babylon“; “The Chang- 
ing of the Guard“; Washington Won- 
derland”; “The Not Too Moral Cru- 
sade”; Capitol Hill—a New View for 
You”; “The Not-So-Exclusive Senate”; 
“The Unrepresentative House”; “Behind 
the White House Balconies”; “The Num- 
ber 1 American”; America's First 
Billion-Dollar Cabinet”; The Not-So- 
Supreme Court”; “Feudin’ and Fight- 
in!“; “Who Speaks for the Lord—in the 
Halls of the People?“; “Influence”; “The 
Irregular Regulators”; “High and Low 
Society”; Confessions of a G-Girl”; 
“Uncle Sam—Jack-of-All-Trades”; “The 
Candidates—1956 Models“; There's 
More To See, in Washington, D. C.“ 

Mr. President, this book is not light 
reading, even though the headings of 
the chapters might indicate to the con- 
trary. There are a great many serious 
implications in this book, Mr. President, 
in respect to the operation of our Gov- 
ernment. Much of it has needed to be 
said for a long, long time. It speaks 
for itself. 

My friend from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] 
has just said he is going to get the book 
and read it. I think it ought to be read 
by a great many people in and out of 
this administration and in and out of 
Congress. ‘There is one section of it, 
Mr. President, which deals with my op- 
ponent in the campaign ahead. I think 
it ought to be read, because he has been 
going up and down the State of Oregon 
saying that he has not given anything 
away. He has also been going up and 
down the State of Oregon saying some 
rather unkind things about the senior 
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Senator from Oregon. I have not lost 
my sense of humor about him, and I 
do not intend to. However, I think it 
would be rather interesting to hear what 
a brilliant author and able newspaper- 
man has to say in this book, Washing- 
ton Lowdown, about my opponent. 
That section reads: 


But the biggest goat of all the members 
of the Cabinet has been Secretary McKay, 
who won quick confirmation because Sena- 
tors generally felt that here was an in- 
nocuous Governor of Oregon who had been 
in politics a long time and understood the 
function of an administrator. The Sena- 
tors were, of course, badly fooled, and not 
2 years had passed before such men as Sena- 
tor WAYNE Morse of Oregon and similar 
guardians of the public interest were hinting 
that McKay ought to resign. On March 9, 
1956, McKay announced his resignation to 
run against Morse. 

The Denver Post, a Republican newspaper 
that vigorously supports the administration 
generally, had this to say about McKay, less 
than 3 years after he had become Secretary 
of the Interior: . 

“Why doesn’t Douglas McKay follow Mrs. 
Hobby in retirement from President Eisen- 
hower’s Cabinet? 

“Mr. McKay hasn't helped the Eisenhower 
administration articulate a water and public 
works policy that makes sense. He has been 
of little help in passing legislation that 
would strengthen the Republican Party's rec- 
ord in that field. Nor has he dramatized the 
national investment values of reclamation 
and the use and reuse of water for the benefit 
of the West, whence he entered high office, 
or the Nation he is supposed to represent.” 

In one of his first speeches in Washington, 
to the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Secretary McKay said: We're here in the 
saddle as an administration representing 
business and industry.” This was on a par 
with Mr. Wilson’s famous General Motors 
remark. It also was a tip-off as to how he 
viewed his task as head of the Department 
of the Interior, which, more than any other 
agency in the Federal Government, guards 
the treasures that belong to the public— 
ranging from the grazing lands in the West to 
the national parks in every State in the 
Nation. Mr. McKay also became the first 
member of the President's Cabinet who had 
to withdraw an appointee’s nomination. 
Although Tom Lyon had admitted publicly 
that he did not believe in the Federal safety 
inspection of mines, McKay named him Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines. Mr. 
Lyon was also drawing a sizable pension from 
one of the largest mine companies in the 
country, and big mining companies tradi- 
tionally have fought Federal inspection, the 
only true safeguard for the unprotected 
worker. 

Almost at the same time, Mr. McKay 
abruptly dismissed Albert M. Day, Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, who had 
risen through the ranks in Government serv- 
ice from 1918. This brought protests from 
sportsmen’s organizations and conservation 
groups throughout the Nation. He ap- 
pointed in Mr. Day’s place one John L. Farley, 
whose only qualification to lead the most 
important game and wildlife agency in the 
country was that he had worked with the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., a paper and pulp 
manufacturing company, and with a private 
utility company. 

Mr. McKay also dismissed Marion Claw- 
son, director of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, who had been in the Government 
since the Hoover administration, because, 
Mr. Clawson said publicly, he would not 
grant the requests of the “grazing interests.” 
After Mr. Clawson was out, Mr. McKay gave 
his Department’s undivided support to the 
Eisenhower-approved legislation to give a 
small group of stockmen special rights to 
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public grazing lands. ‘The Democrats on 
Capitol Hill defeated the measure. 

But far more significant than the men 
with whom he surrounded himself were the 
actions Mr. McKay took. With the coopera- 
tion of President Eisenhower, McKay re- 
versed the former administration's policy 
with regard to Hells Canyon, a deep gorge on 
the Snake River at the Oregon-Idaho border. 
Interior officials before McKay had favored 
a single high Federal dam at the site, as 
opposed to the Idaho Power Co.’s plan to 
build three smaller dams producing a total 
of only about half as much power as the 
Federal dam and at much higher cost to 
consumers. The Interior Department—and 
most western Democrats—had maintained 
that to permit the smaller dams to be built 
would be wasting the use of a much-needed 
water power resource, but within months 
after taking office, McKay withdrew the 
Department of Interior’s objections to the 
Idaho Power Co. plan, after “clearing” it 
with the President and the Cabinet. The 
Federal Power Commission then voted to 
approve the Idaho Power Co. application for 
a permit to build the first dam, although its 
own hearing examiner had found that “the 
high [Federal] dam is dollar for dollar the 
best investment and the more nearly ideal 
development of the middle Snake River.” 

The Democrats point to these samples of 
why they gave McKay the title of “The Give- 
away King.” 

A $40 million Government plant in 
Louisiana, Mo., was on the verge of 
perfecting a process of producing oil from 
coal. It was closed abruptly by Secretary 
McKay and part of the plant sold to the 
Hercules Powder Co. for less than 25 cents on 
the taxpayer's dollar. 

A similar Federal plant in western Colo- 
rado has been working on extracting oil 
from oil-bearing shale. Since the experi- 
ment has proved a success, the oil, industry 
has told Secretary McKay that it can take 
over from here, and McKay has given his 
nod of approval. Even Senator EUGENE D. 
Mruir«mn, Republican, of Colorado, who has 
never been known to favor Government 
ownership, has objected to this proposal. 

Secretary McKay has told California offi- 
cials that he would “listen to a proposal” 
for them to buy out Uncle Sam's Central 
Valley multipurpose project, in which the 
taxpayers have half a billion dollars in- 
vested. 


Mr. President, I have read the section 
of the book about McKay because it sup- 
ports the views of many people who 
oppose his record as Secretary of Inte- 
rior. The section of the book which I 
have read is printed in a book written 
by a newspaperman, who has been in a 
good position to observe the operation 
of governmental departments. He is 
familiar with McKay’s sorry record. 
What author Larston Farrar says about 
McKay is of interest, in view of the fact 
that my opponent is so profuse in his 
disclaimers about said record as Secre- 
tary of Interior. I am sure the voters of 
my State will be interested in learning 
that there are others besides his oppo- 
nent in the campaign who are of the view 
that his policy in the field of natural 
resources has not been a policy that has 
promoted the best interests of the public. 

The other chapters of Farrar’s book 
are also revealing of unfortunate mal- 
feasance in office of some other officials. 
It is a book which will challenge the 
wishful thinking of many Americans if 
they will but read it. It discloses many 
of the political expediencies of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 
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BAN ON FORCED LABOR 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, one of 
the important matters to come before 
the current 39th conference of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization is a con- 
vention to ban forced labor. While there 
should not be any question about the at- 
titude of the free world, and particularly 
of the United States Government on such 
a question, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], recognizing some in- 
decision and difference of opinion within 
the present administration, wisely in- 
troduced Senate Joint Resolution 117, 
and later Senate Resolution 248, to ex- 
press the conviction that our Govern- 
ment should exercise leadership in the 
ILO to develop and adopt an inter- 
national convention which would effec- 
tively outlaw forced labor for political 
and economic purposes. 

In April of this year the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare received devastating tes- 
timony concerning the continuation of 
the institution of forced labor in Com- 
munist Russia and other Iron Curtain 
and some Arab countries. The impor- 
tance and urgent need for such an inter- 
national convention was clearly demon- 
strated. 

Despite the reported support for such 
a convention by the Department of La- 
bor of our Government, the State De- 
partment has been insisting upon a 
watered-down version of the convention 
which would make it apply only to pro- 
hibit international trade in the products 
of forced labor, and I understand that 
some Republican members of the Labor 
Committee have delayed adoption of 
the more sweeping resolution proposed 
by the Senator from Minnesota, because 
of this attitude on the part of our State 
Department. They have, indeed, made 
informal suggestions for amendment of 
the resolution so as to permit it to be 
interpreted as applying only to such pro- 
hibition of international trade. 

The weak and altogether inadequate 
position of the State Department was set 
forth in a Statement of United States 
Policy sent to me by Robert C. Hill, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, on May 24. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF UNITED States Pontcy WITH 
RESPECT TO THE POSSIBILITY OF AN INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR CONVENTION ON FORCED 
LABOR 

(Transmitted by Assistant Secretary of State 

Robert C. Hill, May 24, 1956) 

There is an item, Forced Labor, on the 
agenda of the ILO Conference which is to 
meet at Geneva in June 1956. The confer- 
ence will decide what action the ILO should 
take on the subject. The conference might 
simply adopt a resolution, or might decide 
that the ILO should draft a new ILO conven- 
tion to be submitted to ILO member govern- 
ments for ratification. The replies of ILO 
member governments to an ILO question- 
naire indicate that a majority of ILO mem- 
ber governments will vote in favor of having 
the ILO proceed to prepare a new convention. 

The immediate issue before the United 
States Government therefore is to determine 
whether this Government should vote in 
favor of the formulation of an ILO conven- 
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tion on forced labor. There has been some 
delay in determining the position because 
of the ramifications of the problem of ILO 
action for United States treaty policy. There 
is a clear distinction between subjects which 
are appropriate for the United States treaty 
power and those which are not. No subject 
is appropriate for the exercise of the United 
States treaty power except matters of inter- 
national concern which are appropriate mat- 
ters for contracts between nations. 

An ILO convention whose provisions relate 
solely to domestic measures to ban forced 
labor would not be appropriate for United 
States treaty action. However, an ILO con- 
vention prohibiting international trade and 
commerce in materials, goods and articles 
mined, manufactured or produced, wholly or 
in part, by forced labor, as defined in that 
convention, would be appropriate for United 
States treaty action. 

In view of the fact that the United States 
abhors forced labor, the delegation to the 
International Labor Conference is being in- 
structed to propose that the ILO formulate 
and adopt a convention which would pro- 
hibit international trade and commerce in 
the products of forced labor. The United 
States delegation is being authorized to state 
that the United States Government would 
support such a convention and would under- 
take to secure its ratification. 

The position of the United States Govern- 
ment therefore is completely clear. If an 
ILO convention is confined to prohibiting in- 
ternational trade and commerce in the prod- 
ucts of forced labor, the United States will 
support such a convention and undertake to 
secure its ratification. 

If in addition to providing for the prohibi- 
tion of trade in products of forced labor the 
draft convention were to contain provisions 
for undertaking to institute domestic meas- 
ures to ban forced labor, the United States 
would have to make reservation against the 
provisions purporting to outlaw forced labor 
as this is not an appropriate matter for a 
United States treaty. Under the Constitu- 
tion, forced labor is already prohibited in this 
country. 

A third possibility is that a convention 
might be formulated which did not relate 
to international trade and commerce in prod- 
ucts of forced labor but confined its provi- 
sions to prohibitions on forced-labor prac- 
tices within countries; the delegation will 
be instructed to abstain, pointing out that 
such practices are prohibited in the United 
States by the Constitution and that the pro- 
posed convention provisions are not appro- 
priate for a United States treaty. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that explanation is, I think, un- 
worthy of the Government of the United 
States. 

I believe this policy of the State De- 
partment and the delay on the part of 
some of the members of the Labor Com- 
mittee on the other side of the aisle in 
approving Senate Resolution 248 are 
grave mistakes. Surely, the United States 
must not hesitate both to approve and to 
urge other nations to approve a conven- 
tion which outlaws involuntary servitude, 
which for many years has been outlawed 
under our own Constitution. This im- 
mediate opportunity through the ILO 
to strike a blow for freedom and to point 
out one of the continuing evils of the 
Communist system should not be lost. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp an editorial from the 
New York Times for June 13, 1956, urging 
the support by our Government of such 
a convention to abolish slave labor. I 
urge upon our colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle who are members of the 
Senate Labor Committee the most care- 
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ful consideration of this editorial opin- 
ion, to the end that Senate action on 
Senate Resolution 248 may be forthcom- 
ing without further delay. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

To END FORCED LABOR 


Forced labor is the No. 1 issue before the 
39th conference of the International Labor 
Organization, which has begun in Geneva 
this week. Both in the United Nations and 
in the ILO the United States has unsparing- 
ly condemned forced labor, and we actively 
promoted the ILO investigations which ex- 
posed its widespread practice in the countries 
of the Communist bloc. 

The ILO now has to decide what to do 
about it. The conference could adopt a 
mere “recommendation” to each member na- 
tion to put an end to forced labor, or it 
might pass a “convention,” which would 
commit each ratifying nation to take action. 
The State Department first favored a recom- 
mendation because Secretary Dulles told the 
Senate last year that a treaty should not 
deal with “what are essentially matters of 
domestic concern,” The Department of 
Labor, however, has consistently favored a 
convention, as has George P, Delaney, the 
United States labor delegate. The employer 
delegate, Charles H. Smith, Jr., has not yet 
publicly taken sides. 

Just before the conference opened 1 of the 
2 United States Government delegates, John 
Ernest Wilkins, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
disclosed in a public statement what ap- 
parently is now to be our Government’s line: 
Promotion of a convention which would ef- 
fectively abolish forced labor by removing its 
products from international trade. 

A prohibition against such trade should 
certainly be passed and we hope all our dele- 
gates will help to see it through. But this 
alone would not put an end to forced labor, 
even if it were effectively carried out. After 
all, few of the products of forced labor are 
exported, The conference should also outlaw 
forced labor within the boundaries of each 
member country. 

To hesitate because ILO conventions on 
this or any other subject are treaties is 
absurd. The State Department itself has not 
acted as if they were in the past—including 
those dealing with domestic affairs, Four 
such, which our ILO Government delegates 
had supported without the Department's pro- 
test, were forwarded last year by Mr. Dulles 
to the President for submission to Congress 
not to the Senate, as would have been re- 
quired had they been treaties. Also, unlike 
treaties, ILO conventions are, by the terms 
of its constitution, submissible by any mem- 
ber government to its constituent states for 
ratification. This is now being done in the 
case of the four just mentioned because they 
involve matters within the purview of the 
states, such as minimum wages and equal 
pay for equal work. 

But an ILO convention outlawing forced 
Jabor would not require any such procedure. 
This country has already prohibited involun- 
tary servitude everywhere within its borders, 
and this act has been ratified by the several 
States. We call to witness the 13th amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution. 

All four United States delegates at Geneva 
should push for a forthright convention that 
will outlaw forced labor and all its works— 
both inside and outside the boundaries of 
each member nation. And, if it is passed— 
even without any reference to international 
trade—the State Department should take 
the lead in promoting its unanimous ratifi- 
cation by appropriate Government action. 
Anything short of this would bring contempt 
on our former protestations. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield at this point? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Laird in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator from 
Illinois knows, Iam very much interested 
in the work of his committee in respect 
to the slave-labor problem. I wish to 
ask whether the committee has taken 
into consideration at all the problem, 
and the allegations in respect to it, of 
the prevalence of human slavery in 
Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, it was covered 
in the report of the International Labor 
Organization and in the proceedings. 
Undoubtedly it is true that the slave 
trade still exists, and that slaves are 
being transported from Africa into 
Saudi Arabia, across the narrow strait 
of the Red Sea which separates the Ara- 
bian peninsula from Africa. It has been 
a long-standing evil. There is evidence 
that it still continues. To my mind it 
is a great blot upon the record of that 
country. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that to be 
carrying on relationships with, and sup- 
plying economic aid to, a country which 
still traffics in the slavery of human 
beings is also a great blot on the record 
of the United States, 

I wish to say to the Senator from IHi- 
nois that in my judgment an airbase in 
Saudi Arabia is not worth the sacrifice 
of American ideals, and neither is oil 
worth the sacrifice of those ideals. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I find myself in 
agreement with the Senator from Ore- 
gon. I also feel that the attitude of our 
State Department in not only permitting 
but encouraging the sale of munitions to 
Saudi Arabia and in permitting the Saudi 
Arabian Government to exercise a veto 
power as to what members of the United 
States Armed Forces shall be permitted 
to go to Saudi Arabia is a disgraceful 
ceding of national self-respect. When 
Thomas Jefferson had to deal with the 
pirates of Tunis, he did not behave in a 
fashion similar to that in which our 
State Department, under Mr. Dulles, is 
now behaving. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to hear the 
comments on this matter by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I am satisfied that 
in southeast Asia we are finding ourselves 
in great trouble, so far as our prestige 
is concerned, because the leaders of some 
of those countries—or, at least, some of 
the leaders to whom I have talked—throw 
right into my face the Saudi Arabia 
‘slave traffic, and charge us, in effect, 


with condoning it, because of the activ- 


ities we carry on in Saudi Arabia. I 
think we should make very clear that 
we are not going to give support or eco- 
nomic aid to a country which engages 
in human slavery. 

On the other point the Senator from 
Illinois makes—namely, the fact that an 
American soldier who is a Jew cannot 
serve in the Armed Forces of the United 
States at our airbase in Saudi Arabia 
I wish to say I think that situation is 
simply inexcusable. I hold to the point 
of view that we should remove our forces 
from Saudi Arabia, if having them stay 
there means that we have to sacrifice 
what I consider to be a sovereign right. 
If the Government of Saudi Arabia does 
not wish to respect our right to have 
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any American, regardless of his race, 
color, or creed, serve in a United States 
uniform at a United States base in Saudi 
Arabia, then let us remove our forces 
from Saudi Arabia. $ 

Incidentally, I think the importance of 
that base is greatly overrated. In my 
opinion, it probably is considered of more 
importance to certain economic oil in- 
terests than it is important to the United 
States as a blockade against possible ag- 
gression by communism. 

Neither am I greatly moved by the 
argument that if we do not participate in 
the kind of program we have inaugurated 
in Saudi Arabia, Saudi Arabia might go 
over to the Communists. I do not believe 
there is any danger that such a thing will 
happen; but if it should happen, let me 
say it would be quite a headache to the 
Communists. I am not sure that in the 
long run it would not be to our benefit, 
rather than to our injury. 

In any event, I think we should stand 
behind our ideals as a Nation. In con- 
nection with the policy we are following 
in Saudi Arabia, we cannot justify sacri- 


-ficing our ideals. 


Mr. DOUGLAS, I agree. Let me say 
that I think the State Department not 
only has been extraordinarily timid, but 
also has been extraordinarily callous as 
regards human principles in this whole 
matter. 

In testimony before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Labor, of which I was then 
chairman, an Assistant Secretary of 
State had the nerve to argue that a con- 
vention opposing forced labor would have 
to be in the form of a treaty submitted 
to the Senate, and that it would, by im- 
plication, expose the administration to 
the opposition of those who do not wish 
to have the treaty power used for wel- 
fare and humane purposes. Even on the 
technical point which was raised, I know 
the Assistant Secretary of State was mis- 
taken, because the charter of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization specifically 
provides that in Federal countries—this 
being a Federal country—the signatory 
nation has one of a number of alterna- 
tive courses which are perfectly legiti- 
mate. Of course, one course is to submit 
it as a treaty; but that is not required. 
Another is to submit it to both Houses 
of Congress, so that both Houses can 
consider the matter. A third is that if 
under the Federal system the power in 
these matters is vested in the constitu- 
ent states, the matter can be submitted 
to the states. In other words, the basic 
charter of the International Labor Or- 
ganization does not require the submis- 
sion of such a matter to the Congress 
in the form of a treaty. 

I would not be opposed to having it 
so submitted to the Congress. I am not 
afraid to have the United States Con- 
gress take a stand against forced labor. 
I do not believe that the people of the 
United States are afraid to take a stand 
against forced labor. As a matter of 
fact, it is outlawed by the 13th amend- 
ment, which abolishes slavery and invol- 
untary servitude in the United States. 
It is thoroughly in keeping with Ameri- 
can policy to prevent slave labor. 

The primary practitioners of forced 
labor are Communist Russia, which has 
from 15 million to 25 million people 
in slave-labor camps, and Communist 
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China, which has approximately 15 mil- 
lion. They are the nations which are 
practicing slave labor, and they are 
the nations which should be called to 
account, 

Those countries now have the effron- 
tery to support this international con- 
vention. It would be an extraordinary 
thing if our State Department should 
put us in a position before the world of 
opposing a convention on forced labor 
which will be primarily directed against 
the Soviet Union and Red China, and 
permit Red China and Soviet Russia to 
appear before the world as the defenders 
of human liberty. 

I realize that the problems of the De- 
partment of State are many, and that 
we should be more charitable in judging 
the actions of the present Secretary of 
State than our Republican friends were 
in judging the actions of Mr. Acheson, 
who was very badly treated by the oppo- 
sition party. 

Nevertheless, I find it difficult either to 
understand or appreciate the attitude of 
the State Department and Mr. Dulles in 
this connection. I think it can only be 
said that they are afraid of that section 
of their party which is opposed to inter- 
national cooperation and to any interna- 
tional agreement which either directly or 
indirectly could be used to effect humane 
purposes within this country or other 
‘countries. So I quite agree with the at- 
titude taken by the New York Times and 
other newspapers. 

I note the presence in the Chamber 
at this moment of the distinguished ju- 
nior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], who started this movement 
in the winter, and who has borne the 
main burden of the struggle. 

Our delegation is now in Geneva. It 
will shortly be called upon to vote on this 
question. I very much hope that the 
State Department will reverse its posi- 
tion and permit the conscience of the 
country to be felt. I hope it will sup- 
port this convention, instead of trying 
to limit the convention to commodities 
which enter into international trade. 

Only an insignificant proportion of the 
articles upon which forced labor works in 
‘Red China and Red Russia enter into 
international trade. The major portion 
of forced labor is used on so-called pub- 
lic works in those countries, or upon 
articles in domestic trade. So the pro- 
‘posal of the State Department is not at 
all effective. It is a sham and a delusion. 
They should not be allowed to get away 
‘with it, and I hope very much that pop- 
ular indignation will force them to re- 
verse themselves. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota, to 
whom the country owes a great deal for 
arousing the public conscience on this 
subject. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, let me say to 
the Senator from Illinois that we are all 
very grateful to him for. holding the 
hearings which he has held, and for per- 
mitting us to make our positions clear 
relative to the attitude of the State De- 
partment; also the position that many 
groups in this country hold, as to the 
necessity of an ILO convention which 
will put the United States squarely on 
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the line in opposition to any type of 
forced labor. 

As the Senator from Ilinois has noted 
in his comment, we were led to believe 
a few weeks ago that the administration 
had changed its position from that of 
objecting to a convention to outlaw or 
ban slave labor, to that of supporting 
such a convention. I was led to believe 
this through statements which I read in 
the press, through the editorial in the 
New York Times, and through comments 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota took the floor and praised the 
Secretary of Labor for the part he had 
played, and commended the administra- 
tion for reversing its position, and so did 
the Senator from Illinois. We are al- 
ways glad to praise the administration 
when it does well or seems to do so. But 
in this case in our desire to be fair we 
were badly deceived. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Again I say to the 
Senator that the administration’s re- 
versal is somewhat apropos of some of its 
other reversals. We are led to believe by 
the spoken word, by the inflection, by the 
adjectives which are used, that there has 
been a change of heart or a change of 
policy. This is particularly true when- 
ever the administration speaks through 
the President or through one of the 
spokesmen of the administration not di- 
rectly related to the problem. 

In this instance, Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell spoke in what I thought were 
clear and unmistakable terms as to the 
attitude of his Department, the Presi- 
dent, and the administration, in sup- 
port of an ILO convention. But the 
State Department refused to go along. 

I wish to make my position clear. 
First, the presentation of the State De- 
partment is open for anyone to exam- 
ine. That presentation is flimsy. It is 
based upon assumptions which are not 
meritorious. It contains what I call hair- 
splitting legal arguments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Which are not well 
founded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Which would not 
be accepted in a law school as sound 
legal doctrine. Surely the distinguished 
Presiding Officer [Mr. Morse], the for- 
mer dean of a law school, would be able 
to take the argument of the State De- 
partment to pieces, bit by bit, and show 
its lack of merit. 

As the Senator may recall, we argued 
this question out. I asked for the privi- 
lege of returning to the committee at 
the time the State Department repre- 
sentative was there, following my own 
testimony. I did so return, and I believe 
the Record will indicate that we made it 
crystal clear that under the constitu- 
tion of the ILO we could adopt such a 
convention without any violation what- 
soever of American constitutional pro- 
cedures. Furthermore, the President 
has sent to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations similar conventions which did 
not call for ratification. 

There is no argument except the argu- 
ment of the unwillingness of the admin- 
istration to take a principal position. 
Why? This administration wants to 
carry water on both shoulders. It wants 
to be pro-Bricker amendment and anti- 
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Bricker amendment at the same time. 
That is what it boils down to. The ad- 
ministration wants to be for Executive 
leadership in foreign policy in some 
parts of the country, but not really for 
it in some other parts of the country. 
It wants to be all things to all people. 

The result will be that our country 
will become the laughing stock of all the 
other peoples of the world. If the United 
States cannot go on record against 
forced labor, what can we go on record 
for or against? 

The next thing the administration will 
suggest is that we take a halfhearted 
attitude with respect to Mother’s Day 
and the Fourth of July. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to defend the administration in that 
connection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Perhaps I should 
not have said both—one or the other. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the admin- 
istration will verbally defend American 
mothers, American homes, and the 
Fourth of July. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. One of the ways 
to defend both American mothers and 
the Fourth of July is to go on record 
for human dignity. Forced labor is the 
complete denial of human dignity. 
Here is an administration and a Gov- 
ernment supposedly representing the 
finest traditions and principles of hu- 
‘man dignity and freedom. The greatest 
free labor movement in the world is ask- 
ing this Government to commit itself, 
by convention and by document, at least 
to an expression of an attitude and policy 
against forced labor. Why do we not 
do it? 

We do not do it because of some clever 
legal arguments that such a course might 
not fit into the pattern of American con- 
stitutional government, despite the fact 
that the ILO convention contains a sepa- 
rate article designed expressly for the 
type of Federal system which the United 
States Constitution establishes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That article was 
placed in the ILO constitution by Samuel 
Gompers at the organization meeting of 
the ILO in Paris in 1919, to meet the 
specific case of the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 

This is but further evidence of what 
I call the failure of the administration 
to comprehend the problems which beset 
the world, the failure of the Govern- 
ment to meet head-on the great chal- 
lenges in foreign policy, the failure to 
appreciate the psychological aspects of 
foreign policy, the failure to understand 
that this is not only a struggle with guns, 
but a struggle for men's minds and souls, 
and the spirits of the people. This is 
why our foreign-aid bill is in trouble. 

The foreign-aid bill is in trouble, de- 
spite the pronouncements of the Presi- 
dent and his agents, because it tries to 
be all things to all people. The spokes- 
men of the administration have talked 
about foreign aid in the past as if it were 
a great burden. They have reassured the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
in the past that foreign aid would be cut. 
They have come before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and told us that 
the world is one of peace and joy and 
plenty and happiness, and that the world 
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is better and that the whole picture is 
rosy. 

Now they come before Congress and 
ask us to appropriate $4,900,000,000 for 
foreign aid. Is.it any wonder that the 
foreign-aid bill is in trouble? 

It is in trouble because this adminis- 
tration, from the President to the Secre- 
tary of State down, has not spoken 
frankly and honestly to the American 
people about the international situation. 
Many Members of the Senate are sick 
and tired of being played with, and sick 
and tired of being misinformed and hav- 
ing misrepresentations given them about 
these matters. 

I have been a loyal supporter of for- 
eign-aid bills, as the Presiding Officer 
knows and as the Senator from Illinois 
knows. I have been a supporter even 
when it meant parting with my political 
and social friends on the issue. I have 
voted for every request the administra- 
tion has made in that field. However, 
Mr. President, I say that today I have 
grave doubts about the present bill. I 
happen to believe that this administra- 
tion will have to do more than merely 
issue press releases and call hastily con- 
cocted conferences with two or three 
leaders in the Senate. There are no two 
or three leaders in the Senate who will 
deliver this Senator’s vote. It is one 
vote apiece in this Chamber. If the for- 
eign-aid bill is as important as it has 
been said it is, let the administration 
consult with all of us. I want to know 
more about it. I have studied it very 
carefully, and I have read every docu- 
ment concerning it which has been pre- 
sented to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. I am aware of everything that 
has taken place in connection with that 
subject in years gone by. 

Mr. President, it is impossible to be all 
things to all people. This administration 
has got to make up its mind whether it 
wants to be popular in the press or re- 
sponsible in leadership. When it substi- 
tutes popularity for leadership, it gets 
into trouble, and when it substitutes me- 
diocrity for principle, it gets into more 
trouble. The administration wouid 
rather have popularity than leadership, 
and would rather have mediocrity than 
principle. That is what they are getting, 
Mr. President. They will get a mediocre 
bill when the roll is called, if that is what 
they are going to do. The House has 
already passed a mediocre bill, and the 
administration will probably get another 
mediocre bill from the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to discuss the foreign-aid 
bill today. I had intended to confine my 
remarks to the position of our Govern- 
ment on the ILO Convention at Geneva. 

However, I may say that the comments 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey] force me to define my posi- 
tion more carefully. I, too, have sup- 
ported the administration in years past. 
I am very dubious, however, whether I 
should do so on this occasion. 

The reasons for my dubiousness are 
those cited by the Senator from Minne- 
sota. First, cooperation is a two-way 
street and not a one-way street. Those 
of us who have supported the adminis- 
tration in the past not only never re- 
ceived any thanks from the administra- 
tion for what we did—and of course we 
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never expected that much—but the ad- 
ministration and its party has proceeded 
to try to defame us in our States. Our 
very support, in fact, has been used as 
the basis for a bitter and relentless at- 
tack on us by the administration party in 
our home States. 

For the sake of the record I will ask 
my colleagues to seriously consider this 
possibility that I am about to suggest. 
In European parliaments, a member can 
abstain from voting. In the Senate, if 
a Member is challenged, he may be re- 
quired to state his reasons for abstaining, 

I shall suggest to my Democratic col- 
leagues that they at least think over the 
possibility of abstaining from voting on 
the mutual-security bill, and then let the 
Senators on the other side see if they can 
pass it by themselves. It might be very 
well if we washed our hands of the meas- 
ure. We know quite well what our fate 
will be if we do support it. Of course, 
we are not afraid in these matters, and 
we are ready to face the consequences, 
and we are ready to have the adminis- 
tration party defame us and allow their 
defamation to continue, provided the ad- 
ministration will itself fight for the prin- 
ciples in which it says it believes, and if 
it will observe the minimum of polite be- 
havior in such matters. 

However, when the Secretary of State 
appears before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and makes the statement that 
everything is fine in the world, and when 
the President makes a speech saying that 
our prestige has never been as high as 
it is today, it naturally raises the ques- 
tion in the minds of Senators and of peo- 
ple generally as to why the appropriation 
for foreign aid should be increased. 

If those statements are correct, the 
implication is that foreign aid should be 
reduced. If those statements are not 
correct, then the administration owes an 
explanation to the American people, and, 
in my judgment, an apology and retrac- 
tion. It is not enough to issue contra- 
dictory statements. 

Therefore, I hope very much that the 
administration will consider this matter 
very carefully and will realize that if it 
expects cooperation on this side of the 
aisle, it must extend some cooperation it- 
self. We do not ask for political sup- 
port, but is it too much to suggest that 
we should be treated as having pure 
motives? 

I am getting a little sick and tired of 
being called upon to bail out the ad- 
ministration and then to find that very 
act of bailing out the administration is 
being used as a ground for relentiess at- 
tacks by those who profess to be ad- 
ministration supporters, 

Mr. President, I should say, in conclu- 
sion, that we do not question the patriot- 
ism of the President or of the Secretary 
of State. I believe the President is just 
as patriotic as was Harry Truman, and 
that the present Secretary of State is 
just as patriotic as was Dean Acheson. 
One difference is that, whereas the pa- 
triotism of President Truman and Dean 
Acheson was bitterly attacked by certain 
Members on the other side of the aisle, 
we on our side of the aisle have been 
very careful not to question the motives 
of the President and the Secretary of 
State. We should continue along that 
course. We think they are patriotic and 
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well-meaning men, but that they do not 
understand the principles of bipartisan 
cooperation on foreign policy, and that 
they do not realize the importance of 
holding to moral positions and being 
consistent in truth telling in their atti- 
tude toward the public. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am sorry that I did not come into the 
Chamber in time to hear all the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Ii- 
nois and of the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota, and the full colloquy 
which took place. 

I was a little amused, however, by the 
complaint of the Senator from Illinois 
that there had not been affirmative sup- 
port on the part of the administration 
for Senators who voted in favor of cer- 
tain proposals in the field of foreign 
policy, which the administration had 
advocated. 

I have been a Member of the Senate 
for only 11 years. During that time I 
have supported the Greek-Turkish aid 
program, the North Atlantic Treaty Alli- 
ance, the Marshall plan, and other meas- 
ures related to our foreign policy, which 
had been advocated by the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, Mr. Truman. 
I supported those programs dealing with 
foreign policy not because a Democratic 
President was advocating them, but be- 
cause he was my President of the United 
States and had the responsibility to the 
American people of making the recom- 
mendations. After that rather consist- 
ent and full support, in which many other 
Senators on this side of the aisle joined, 
I have no recollection of having had any 
endorsement from Mr. Truman in 1952, 
when I was running for reelection. 

Mr: DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I hardly think it 
is within the realm of party politics, as 
we know it, that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois should put that price 
upon his support of foreign policy for 
the benefit of our entire Nation. 
` I may say that I was a little disap- 
pointed, if not shocked, by the Senator's 
suggestion that an alternative was to 
have a sitdown strike on the part of a 
substantial group of Democrats in regard 
to mutual aid. This is, to be sure, a 
controversial subject. There are Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle who will 
honestly differ as to the precise course 
mutual aid should take in dollar figures, 
or whether, indeed, there should be a 
mutual-aid bill at all. Such differences 
have occurred on both sides of the aisle 
in years past. I think, if the Senator 
will check the rollcalls, he will find they 
have occurred on both sides of the aisle. 
Senators have their rights, responsibili- 
ties, and obligations. 

As I have stated, I have served in this 
Chamber for 11 years, and for 6 years 
previously I served in the California 
Legislature. I have never cast a vote in 
order to avoid a difficult rolleall. I 
think every Senator, obviously, is en- 
titled to vote. Under the Constitution, 
he is expected to vote, and I do not 
believe there should occur in the Senate 
such a thing as a sitdown strike of 
Senators, who, accordingly, would not be 
assuming their full obligations and their 
full responsibilities in whatever action 
the Senate of the United States might 
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take on the mutual aid bill, which at 
least the President and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff believe is important to the fu- 
ture defense of our country and the 
preservation of a free world of free men. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it 
seems to me the remarks of the Senator 
from California call for clarification on 
my part. 

I may say that, certainly, I do not 
think it is possible under present Ameri- 
can party politics for a member of one 
party who is supporting the program of 
a President of another party to receive 
the active support of the President; but 
I have been disappointed at the failure 
of the President to support members of 
his own party who support his program. 

I think however there are certain ob- 
ligations which the development of the 
bipartisan foreign policy imposes upon 
the administration and upon the official 
party of the administration, if they seek 
the cooperation of the opposition party. 
At least, our motives should not be ques- 
tioned. We should not be labeled as 
noncooperative or as being obstruction- 
ists. We should not be told that if the 
administration does not get a majority 
there will be a cold war. It should not 
be said that we are the war party, as 
was said in the last election campaign 
in many States. I have documentary 
evidence in the form of circulars which 
claim that the Democratic Party is the 
war party. There were speeches made 
Saying we were causing the lifeblood of 
American boys to be shed. We were held 
up as vampires or veritable werewolves 
and even worse things were said. 


Mr. President, these are untrue 
charges. They threaten the solidarity 
of the American Republic. We Demo- 
crats love this country as much as do 
the Senators on the other side of the 
aisle. We would sacrifice our lives and 
spill our blood for our country. I think 
that has been proved. We do not think 
that when we support the administration 
in measures which we believe to be cor- 
rect, we should then be defamed. It has 
been done. 

Let me make it clear that the Presi- 
dent himself has not defamed us. I 
think the President himself is a man of 
good will. But he has not restrained 
members of his party who have defamed 
us. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
would say to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois that, certainly, no such 
statement has been made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

— DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
aware that no such statement has ever 
been made or even contemplated by the 
minority leader, who has consistently 
pointed out that there is no less devotion 
to the public service, no less patriotism 
to our country, among those who sit on 
the other side of the aisle than there 
is among those who sit on this side of the 
aisle. At the time I was majority leader 
I tried to make it clear that there is only 
one party of treason in this country, and 
that is the Communist Party, which con- 
stitutes an international conspiracy to 
destroy the country which we all love and 
seek to serve. 
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If we wanted to document the case, I 
think we would find, perhaps, that there 
have been irresponsible statements on 
the part of persons in both parties. I 
know the Senator regrets it as I regret it, 
wherever it may occur. I happen to be 
one of those who believe that we may be 
in greater danger when the men in the 
Kremlin smile than when they frown, 
and we certainly want to create no issues 
which will fundamentally divide and 
cause a great cleavage between our peo- 
ple. The Communist program is to di- 
vide and conquer, so far as they can 
successfully do so. 

There will be honest debate and dif- 
ferences of opinion on various public 
issues. I think we can raise those issues 
and discuss them in the political forum 
without questioning the motives of any 
man as to his patriotism or his desire to 
serve his country and to leave to our 
children a better land than we ourselves 
found. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thoroughly agree with the remarks which 
my good friend from California has 
made. I have never heard him become 
personal in debate. He has always con- 
ducted discussions on a high level. And 
that is true of a great many members of 
his party. I think, however, the Demo- 
cratic Party has taken a great deal of 
unjustified punishment in regard to its 
motives within the past 10 years, and 
these utterances have seldom been re- 
strained by the leaders of the Republi- 
can Party. I am not aware that mem- 
bers of our party have made similar 
charges against the Republican Party. 
If they have, I certainly regret it and 
believe they should not have been made. 

What I was really trying to say was 
exactly the point to which the Senator 
from California finally came, namely, 
that the issues before the country are so 
serious that we should not permit a 
cleavage to develop. The way to build 
mutual trust is not to undertake to do it 
at the last minute when a measure is 
before Congress for action. It is in 
the day-to-day activities and the 
day-to-day conduct of our political 
affairs. I think it is appropriate to call 
attention to the fact that we Democrats 
have had our patience sorely tried in 
connection with these matters. When 
the administration gets into a difficult 
position and needs our votes, it asks for 
them, but, almost immediately after- 
wards, the drumfire of attack, frequently 
with poisoned bullets, continues. It is 
only natural that many of us should 
resent this. 

With regard to the specific point of 
abstention from voting, I think the Rec- 
ORD will show that I did not say I would 
abstain or that I necessarily advised 
Senators on our side of the aisle to ab- 
stain. I suggested it as a possibility to 
be considered. I do not know how I will 
vote on the measure. I want to read the 
testimony. 

But I can say that the general be- 
havior of the administration, and of its. 
party toward the Members of our party 
does not encourage cooperation; it 
makes cooperation more difficult. In 
all charity, I think there is room for an 
improvement in their manners. 

That is all I wish to say, Mr. President. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely want to add one word to what 
has been said, since the Senator from 
California alluded to me. The Senator 
from California, the minority leader, 
was not present during my comments. 
I may say to the Senator that I think, in 
a sense, he would agree with what I said. 

I pointed out that I felt the foreign- 
aid bill was in difficulty for the follow- 
ing reasons: First, there had been a 
number of statements made in recent 
years—during the past 3 years or more— 
to the effect that the funds provided for 
foreign aid could be substantially re- 
duced. Furthermore, last year, as I 
think the Recorp will bear out, there 
was an indication that the foreign-aid 
bill for the coming fiscal year would not 
be more than it was last year, but it 
was hoped that the amount could be 
reduced. 

I recall the hearings in 1953. I recall 
that the budget which came up at that 
time from the previous administration 
was cut approximately $2 billion. The 
reduction was heralded as a substan- 
tial saving. 

I am mindful of the fact that in the 
present foreign-aid bill there is an in- 
crease of about $2 billion, which does 
not increase our foreign aid one bit, but 
which merely fills in the pipeline which 
was being drained dry or was being 
drained off faster than the replenish- 
ment or the refilling could take place: 
In other words, as we say in my section 
of the country, the chickens have come 
home to roost. We have spent a little 
more than we expected to spend in the 
past 3 years, and the backlog, the re- 
serve, the inheritance, so to speak, from 
previous authorizations has begun to run 
out. 

I said, and I repeat, that I feel the ad- 
ministration has had more difficulty with 
the foreign-aid bill, for one reason—not 
solely, but for one reason—namely, that 
Congress and the public have been led to 
believe that foreign aid would taper off, 
while responsible person after responsi- 
ble person has said throughout the years 
that the struggle with Communist 
tyranny may last not for 5 years or 10 
years or 25 years, but perhaps for 50 
years. We do not know. 

Furthermore, I think it is somewhat 
paradoxical that the very time the ad- 
ministration has asked for $4,900,000,000 
as a foreign-aid authorization because 
the world situation demands it, the tes- 
timony before not only the Senate com- 
mittees, but also the committees of the 
other Chamber and also public state- 
ments, indicate that the world situation 
is much better. I have even heard the 
Secretary of State say that the reason 
why the Soviet Union is doing what it is 
now doing is that we have been so suc- 
cessful in our foreign policy. I hope that 
is true. But I may suggest that we can- 
not have it both ways. We cannot say, 
on the one hand, that everything is much 
better and that we are winning, and then, 
on the other hand, indicate that it is 
necessary to have much more money in 
order to be able to hold our position. 

I look forward to the testimony of men 
like General Gruenther and Admiral 
Radford being made public. Admiral 
Radford said that one of the main weak- 
nesses in our foreign policy was a po- 
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litical weakness, not a military weakness. 
I believe the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia was present when the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in response to 
a question, said that the main weakness 
today, particularly in NATO, as he saw it, 
was not military, but political. There is 
no amount of money which will firm up 
political weakness. That can come only 
from able political leadership. 

I happen to be an active supporter of 
foreign aid. Ihave never made any apol- 
ogies for it. I am perfectly willing to go 
back to my constituency and justify my 
votes for extensive foreign-aid commit- 
ments. 

I must say, in all candor, that I am not 
particularly impressed with the request 
for substantial funds for Baghdad Pact 
countries. I am interested in their ca- 
loric intake. I am not certain, based 
upon my limited knowledge of the Middle 
East, that many of them can carry the 
weapons we are about to send them. 

I am concerned about the amount of 
funds we.are willing to put into certain 
parts of Europe, especially the parts of 
Europe which have shown within recent 
weeks tendencies toward great affection 
not only for the West, but also for the 
Soviet bloc. I must confess that I have 
not been one who thinks that some of 
the military shipments to southeast Asia 
are worth very much more than the ship- 
ment of the goods. I have been of the 
opinion that some of the military ship- 
ments to some areas have promoted 
friendship for rather than served as a 
deterrent against the Soviets. I have 
noticed that when we have supplied guns, 
instead of frightening the Russians, we 
have frightened the Indians and the 
Afghans. I have noticed that when we 
have put weapons into the Middle East, 
instead of frightening Russians we have 
frightened the Israelis, the Iraquis, the 
Saudi Arabians, or the Egyptians. When 
we have sent weapons into the South 
Asian countries—and we sent plenty into 
Indochina—it did not save them. 

I favor economic aid for South Viet- 
nam; make no mistake about it. My 
record bears me out. I am for military 
assistance for countries struggling for 
a free existence—countries like Korea, 
South Vietnam, and Taiwan. But I 
think the time is well at hand to evalu- 
ate the amount of military assistance we 
shall give and what good it will do. 
That is my position. I do not think the 
Senator from California and I basically 
disagree about it. 

I read the statement of the Senator 
from California on the ticker today of his 
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willingness to restore the substantial 
cut made by the House of Representa- 
tives. Iam not for an across the board 
promiscuous cut, but I do favor a selec- 
tive analysis of each and every item. 

One of the reasons why the bill is in 
trouble is that we have had contradictory 
statements from the leadership in the 
administration. 

I can bring to the floor mail from my 
constituency—and it is an able, intel- 
ligent constituency—asking me, “Sena- 
tor HuMPHREY, are you going to support 
President Eisenhower in his request for 
more funds?” 

I asked Mr. Hollister, the head of the 
ICA, “Do you support the use of more 
United States funds through the United 
Nations agencies?” 

Mr. Hollister said, No.“ But Mr. 
Lodge, the United States Ambassador to 
the United Nations, made a public speech 
in which he advocated the spending of 
more money; and apparently he is the 
administrative spokesman. He is our 
chief Ambassador to the United Nations. 

We were led to believe some months 
ago by spokesmen for the administration 
that more and more funds should be put 
into technical assistance, into what we 
call straight economic assistance—not 
defense support, but economic assistance. 
I submit that in the case of the present 
foreign-aid bill, which we will debate 
extensively, more than 80 percent, almost 
$0 percent, of its total funds are for either 
direct military assistance or defense sup- 
port. 

These are things which are confusing. 
That is why there are serious problems 
confronting Congress. If it is desired to 
have a foreign-aid bill around which 
support can be mustered, I think the sup- 
port will cut across both sides of the aisle. 
I agree with that. I think if anyone will 
check the record, he will find that the 


-basic support for the foreign-aid requests 


of this administration has come from this 
side of the aisle. It is one thing to vote 
for foreign aid, but how much is needed? 
It is like building a house, but putting 
no furnishings in it. We have basically 
supported the SOMNAT s request 
for an authorization. 

I only wanted to clear my own record 
on this question, because I think it will 
be found that when it has finally been 


‘decided, the junior Senator from Minne- 


sota will be found, in the main, giving 
substantial support to a foreign-aid bill 
which, I hope and trust, will be worthy 
of this Government; a foreign-aid bill 
which will not be displeasing to those in 
responsible leadership. 
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UNITED STATES DEVELOPMENT OF 
ATOMIC ELECTRIC POWER 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a full-page 
advertisement paid for by private elec- 
tric utility companies appeared in a large 
number of daily newspapers throughout 
the United States today. I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of 
my remarks the advertisement be print- 
ed, together with a list of the newspapers 
with which at least one advertising 
agency placed the advertisement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this par- 
tial list of newspapers, in which this full- 
page. advertisement appeared, indicates 
that the private power companies spent 
approximately $100,000 today to mislead 
and misinform the American people on 
the nuclear power program. I want to 
demonstrate how cleverly it has been 
done. A headline over the advertise- 
ment reads: 

This is the way nations rate in nuclear 
reactors built or planned. 


Then beneath that headline, in smaller 
type, and within parentheses, there are 
these words: 


All types and for all purposes. 


Now, for the United States, this ad- 
vertisement lists 55 reactors completed 
as of 1956. It lists 35 reactors as build- 
ing or planned.” It lists for the Soviet 
Union 6 as completed in 1956, and 11 as 
built or planned, 

I wish to refer to the figures listed for 
the United States. This is not the first 
time the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy has heard of these so-called 
power reactors. In testimony before the 
Joint Committee there appeared Mr. 
Elmer L. Lindseth, representing the Edi- 
son Electric Institute. He testified on 
May 24. He presented to the committee 
a list of 89 reactors, either completed, 
under development, planned or applied 
for. I notice the advertisement indi- 
cates 90 rather than 89. I suppose the 
sum of 90 is a little more appealing. ` 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks the list of so-called power re- 
actors. which Mr. Lindseth included in 
his presentation to the committee. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Nuclear reactors in the United States—Completed, under development, planned or applied for 
PRESSURIZED WATER REACTORS, WATER-COOLED AND MODERATED 


Name 


Low intensity reactor MTR mockup.. 
Materials testing reactor. 
Submarine thermal reactor, mark I 
— —.— thermal reactor, mark II 

oe nce gh —V—T— '. 


ye apeo test reactor 

pe eri reactor. 
S of Florida reactor. 
Yankee Atorale Electric Co 
Consolidated Edison Co. 
Submarine fleet reactor.. 
Large ship reactor 


Submarine advanced reactor FEN 


4 FF.. RN 
W en * 


U: AERA of Florida. 
Yankee Atomic eee Go.. Ro. 
Consolidated Edison Co. 


Owned by 


Shippingport. Pa. 
3 


CII — 642 
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Nuclear reactors in the United States—Completed, under development, planned or applied for—Continued 


BOILING WATER REACTORS, WATER MODERATED AND COOLED 


Name Owned by Location Function Proc 
Boiling experimental reactor borax I (destroyed)_..| AEC-ANL..----.---.---------------+++++-------+=- LEnS AN Ar A < -sccuan- e Vaneau 1953, 
Boiling 5 reactor borax II (rebuilt ass do EES ERE OLDS T „ T eee SSS SAS uN I AA RA --| 1954, 
Boiling experimental reactor borax III o hove: prototype. na 


Experimental boiling water reactor. 
General Electric 


Bulk shielding reactor AEC-ORNL as ae ewe cen ndnchdbenwennies Oak Ridge, Tenn 1950, 
Convair research reactor. Fort Worth, Tex. 3. 
Tower shielding reactor Oak Ridge, Tenn Not stated, 
Pennsylvania State Uni Penn State Univ: University Park, P. 1955. 
8 of Michigan... University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, Mi 1956. 
Naval Research Laborator Naval Research Laborato: Washington, 5. G. 1956, 
American Machine & Foundry American Machine & 3 -| New York City ares. 1956, 
Battelle Memorial Institute.. .- Battelle Memorial Institute. Columbus, Ohio 1956, 
Cc Livermore, Calif... 1957. 
EEA IE IIIS EEE idge, Tenn.. 1957. 
do. Los Alamos, N, Mex. Not stated, 
Watertown Arsenal Watertown, Mass.. Z È 
Were Pullman, Wash onen Do. 


HOMOGENEOUS REACTORS 


Gamma Corp NAS i) ee SEE. E -| Mansfield, Mass. 
UCLA Medical. Len 57, RIS E NA A R R S RG en t UCLA Medical Center Research and | 1050. 
treatment. 
. x Wolverine Electric Coopers Vicinity, et be Mich P . 
Pennsylvanis advanced reactor. Pennsylvania Power & Li -| Pennsylvania. S 
Lorth American Aviation Not States EEA a e PAT A A a a Ea E Downey, Calif. 


1961, 
Not stated. 
Do. 


1942, 
Research 1043, 
Isotope produc- 1943. 
tion. 
Testing 
Production... 
ane 


Power 8 
Power. 


5 metal fueled reactor AEC Research-power-...| 1959. 

: x Vicinity, aN 1 r 1900. 
Experimental breeder reactor 1. 
Experimental breeder reactor 2. do g 
Power Reactor Development Co Power Reactor Development Co- 960. 


ORGANIC MODERATED REACTORS 


— —— —— — —ͤ—ęF 


EO reo, Idaho. 
Piqua......... . .. Y) Gier T—T—T—T—T—T—TT—TCTGT0T—T——— cht. Piqua, Ohio 


Tewes. 


Rescarch- power 1957. 
1000. 
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Nuclear reactors in the United States—Completed, under development, planned or applied for—Continued 
VARIOUS TYPE REACTORS 
Date of 
Owned by Location Function operation 

Los Alamos fast Clementine (dismantled) Los Alamos, N. Mex. arch. 

Sodium intermediate reactor mark d.. West Milton, N. * 8 oes toe: 

Sodium intermediate reactor marxB3 22d 20205222 se cen econ 2 Submarine Sea N Sub 

Aireraft reactor erperiment . Not stated „„ Nang. Experimental 

TYPE NOT YET SELECTED 

PRIOR GOOD E E EAS E a pee e Tampa Bay area Tower 1962-63, 
Nuclear powerplants, investor-owned utilities participation 

Estimated 

invest- In 

Organization Reactor type a . —— py. 1 * 4 Status as of May 1956 

tion by 
(millions) 

Duquesne Light 8 Pressurized water 100, 000 $15 1957 8 half completed. Reactor due to go critical in summer 

Consolidated Edison Pressurized water thorium- 236, 000 55 1960 9 t issued May 4, 1956. Site procured. Studies, 

uranium converter. engineering underway. Construction scheduled to 

Nuclear power group (7 utility com- | Boiling water. 180, 000 45 1960 —. — . issued May 4, 1956. Site procured, Studi 

- | Boiling water 125 
panies). engineering underway. Construction scheduled to 
start in 2 of 1956. 

Penn Power & Light Co Homogeneous 150. 000 (Q) 1962 | Announced in July 1955 intention to build homogeneous rea: b 
— Carrying on various studies, research and 5 — 
and engineering. 

Power Reactor Development Co. (18 | Fast breeder ...------------ 100. 000 55 1960 | Proposal accepted by AEC as basis for negotiation of contract 

utility companies). Aug. 8, 1 Construction permit applied for Jan. 6, 1956. 
Studi 3 and engineering underway. Construction 
tentatively scheduled to start August 1956. 

Yankee Atomic Electric Co- Pressurized water 134, 000 . 44 0 roposal accepted by AEC as — for — of contract, 
Feb. 8, 1956, Site tudies, research and engineering 
WOY 5 tentatively scheduled to start in 
Spi 

Florida group G utility companies) Not stated pssi 200, 000 50 ® Announced in March 1956, intention to build reactor by 1962-63, 
Carrying on various studies to determine best reactor. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Boiling water 5, 000 1.5 1957 | Construction permit issued May 15, 1956. Site procured. peeing 
r aud engi underway. Construction to start in 

Southern California Edison Co Sodium graphite 7. 500 1 1956 | Construction about completed. Due in operation in 1956, 

ROOMY L ADN DE E E SEEE EE O 1, 112, 500 305.2 
Not stated. 3 1959 or 1960. 3 1962 or 1963. 


Mr. GORE. I should like to call at- 
tention to the fact that one of the re- 
actors listed by Mr. Lindseth is the 
Boiling Experimental Reactor, Borax 1. 
It is listed as being in Arco, Idaho. As a 
matter of fact, as the distinguished 
chairman of the committee well knows, 
this was a small experimental reactor, 
which is not there anymore because, as 
an experiment, it was permitted to be 
blown up in order to secure additional 
information. It is listed as one of the 
89. It is not in existence at all. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Tennessee is aware, of course, that in this 
advertisement the question is asked, Is 
America behind in the development of 
atomic-electric power?” And the adver- 
tisement says, “The full facts answer 
‘No.’ * 

Then the advertisement continues and 
purports to prove it by listing the num- 
ber of reactors of all types, as it says. 
Those reactors may not be designed at 
all for power. The great majority were 
not so designed at all. o 

Mr. GORE. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Tennessee knows, does he not, that one 
of the reactors listed is a reactor in a 
submarine, that it has probably the high- 


est operating cost of any reactor one 
can imagine, and is not in any way de- 
signed to generate electric power? 

Mr. GORE. Yes; I do. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Could not the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee go through the list 
and name the reactors one by one, and 
find that many of them are of exactly 
the same type? 

Mr. GORE. As a matter of fact, I 
have Mr. Lindseth’s testimony, and I 
read a part of it from page 274 of the 
hearings. I asked Mr. Lindseth this 
question: 

Mr. Lindseth, by way of demonstrating 
whether or not this list of 89 which you 
have cited is mostly of the test-tube va- 
riety, would you be so kind as to point 
out one single power reactor, except for 
Shippingport, the nuclear portion of which 
is financed largely dy the Government, and 
a reactor to produce weapon materials or 
military propulsion, that has been con- 
structed or on which construction has even 
started to generate power in as much as 
5,000 kilowatts? 


There was some colloquy. Mr. Lind- 
seth did not understand the question. 
Finally, we got down to the answer, 
which appears on page 275 of the hear- 
ings: 

Mr. LINDSETH, To my knowledge, there is 
no reactor other than a military reactor pro- 
ducing power in the amounts which Senator 
Gore has limited the question to, 5,000 kilo- 
watts. 


Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
‘Tennessee used the term 5,000 kilowatts. 
He probably had a reason for so doing. 
Is the Senator from Tennessee familiar 
with the fact that a 5,000 kilowatt station 
has in operation in Russia since 


Mr. GORE. I am, and I read in the 
newspapers a few days ago that Mr. Tito 
had been invited to see it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Tennessee recalls, does he not, that dur- 
ing the Atoms-for-Peace Conference in 
Geneva. a general invitation was ex- 
tended to scientists to see that station? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee recall that some time 
ago some American scientists went to see 
that station, and stated that they were 
impressed by what they had seen? 

Mr. GORE. The expression they used 
was quite complimentary. 

Mr. ANDERSON, The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Does the Senator from Tennessee 
notice that in the list of the nuclear re- 
actors Mr. Lindseth submitted, he in- 
cluded Chicago Pile No. 1, the first re- 
actor in 1942, in which Fermi for the 
first time got an atomic reaction? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. That is one of the 
89. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. That is one of the 
evidences of how much of a contribu- 
tion the private power industry is mak- 
ing to this program. 

Mr. GORE. That is cited as evidence 
of how America is getting ahead with 
this program. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee believe that Chicago 
pile No. 1 is in any way connected with 
the development of a modern power- 
plant, except that it was the first reactor 
of its kind? 

Mr. GORE. Not at all. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I read the adver- 
tisement and I noticed the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, which may get some 
comfort out of the advertisement, gave 
an award the other day to Dr. John 
Von Neumann. I think it was a very 
well deserved award. After the adver- 
tisement, I think they should find out 
who prepared the advertisement and 
certify him a permanent award and 
membership in the Loyal Council of 
Ananias. I must say this is a marvelous 
piece of work, in which the electric com- 
panies can take no pride. 

Mr. GORE. And for which the cus- 
tomers of the utilities will have to pay. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This will go into 
the calculations of why their rates need 
to be sustained, 

I should like also to say to the Senator 
from Tennessee that I asked the news- 
papers for the list. They said I could 
have it on request. They did not have 
it, but they are going to get it for me. 
I think it would be well to summon be- 
fore the committee the presidents of the 
companies, and have them tell us where 
these 90 reactors are. 

Apparently they know some. things 
that some of the rest of us do not know, 
because certainly we cannot find out 
where 90 power reactors are being 
planned; and Chicago Pile No. 1 would 
scarcely be called a power reactor, it 
seems to me. 

I talked to the president of one of the 
companies which supposedly was respon- 
sible for the advertisement. The presi- 
dent of the company said to me, “I want 
you to understand that my company had 
no connection whatever with this.” So 
I am very anxious to learn what com- 
panies did have a connection with it, 
because this is the sort of thing which 
gets the private electric industry into 
trouble. 

I believe the Senator from Tennessee 
will concede that by means of the hear- 
ing on indemnity insurance which is 


scheduled for tomorrow, the joint com- 


mittee is trying hard to help with the 
development of reactors. We have been 
trying in every way we can to help the 
electric industry get off the ground. But 
this advertisement is the sort of thing 
that sinks the industry back to earth 
again. 

Mr. GORE. I have joined with the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee in trying to remove the roadblocks 
and in trying to facilitate the entrance 
of private industry—whether utilities or 
otherwise—into the field of nuclear 
power. As the Senator from New Mex- 
ico knows, in hearings held before our 
committee, there has been presented 
evidence which caused us deep concern 
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about how the United States was lagging 
behind in the development of atomic 
power. But in this $100,000, full-page 
advertisement, the American people are 
assured that groups in the United States 
“have built, or are building or planning” 
more nuclear reactors than all other 
nations combined. Does the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee 
think that the testimony presented at 
the hearings we held, which have just 
been completed, justifies this advertise- 
ment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not only do I not 
believe they justify it, but I think it is 
a tragic thing that an attempt is made 
to picture this activity in a way in which 
it does not deserve to be portrayed. 

For example, the “Los Alamos Fast 
Clementine” reactor is shown in the list. 
“Clementine” is a nice word; and after 
listing that project, the word “dis- 
mantled” is included. So I suppose the 
advertising agency which is responsible 
for the advertisement will rise and will 
sing “Thou art lost and gone forever, 
dreadful sorry, Clementine.” 

Mr. GORE. Of the 55 referred to in 
the advertisement as completed in 1956, 
not 1 plant is able to produce electric 
power in commercial or industrial quan- 
tity and of the 35 listed as being built 
or planned, only 1 is under construction. 
I ask the chairman of the committee 
whether my statement is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As the Senator from 
Tennessee will remember, when we went 
into this matter, we found that words be- 
came changed around considerably. I 
think I would say that only one private 
plant was under construction. How- 
ever, in order to prove that another was 
under construction, I could say there was 
testimony that a small plant was being 
built in California, to test the theory; 
and if the small plant worked, it could 
be said that it would be translated into a 
big plant somewhere else in the United 
States. Thus, it could be said that con- 
struction of the tiny plant in California 
was proof that the big plant was under 
construction. If words can thus be com- 
pletely twisted around, one might also 
say that in view of the fact that 50 years 
ago Einstein presented his theory of rel- 
ativity, which led to all these develop- 
ments, therefore it could be said that 
that plant was under construction 50 
years ago. 

Mr. GORE. As a matter of fact, if we 
use the phrase “building or planned,” the 
figure “35” could just as well be 10 times 
that number. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Again I say it is 
tragic that they did not include with the 
statement about “building or planned” a 
statement that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] has a bill calling for 
six reactors. Those responsible for the 
advertisement certainly should add 
those six reactors, as called for by the 
Gore bill, because they are planned. 

Mr. GORE. Yes; by all means. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Furthermore, Rep- 
resentative CoLe, a fine and able man, a 
Republican from the State of New York, 
and a most serious and helpful member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, whom I would not criticize for all 
the world, and whom I do not criticize, 
asked me whether I would join him in 
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sponsoring a bill for the purpose of see- 
ing whether there was a desire to have a 
reactor built here in the Capitol, so that 
all the people, particularly the children 
of America, as they visit the Capitol, 
could see a reactor operating and turn- 
ing a little bit of electric energy into the 
electric line supplying the Capitol. We 
introduced that bill. I think it is very 
discourteous of the advertising agency to 
ignore the former committee chairman, 
and the present committee member, who 
is participating in that venture, which 
is planned. 

The Florida group is also listed. It is 
dependent on the Brookhaven device. 
Private industry did not have a thing to 
do with the Brookhaven experiment. 
But when that experiment got well 
along, the Atomic Energy Commission 
entered into a contract with Babcock and 
Wilcox to develop further the Brook- 
haven reactor. If that concept works 
out as well as the Government hopes it 
will, then private industry will take it 
over and use it. As a result, it would 
seem that private industry now takes 
credit for that activity by the Govern- 
ment, inasmuch as it is listed among the 
90. 

That is why I think the man who 
planned the advertisement is entitled to 
some sort of special certificate for his 
imagination. 

Mr. GORE. I agree with the Senator 
from New Mexico. I point out that of 
the 35 listed as building or planned, one 
is now under construction to produce 
electricity in commercial quantities; but 
it is being constructed, not under the 
1954 act, but under the 1946 act. The 
reactor part of it is being paid for al- 
most exclusively by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is the shipping port re- 
actor. I also point out that all the 
other 34 referred to in the advertisement 
are in the discussion or “talking” stage. 
I am not sure how definitely they are 
being talked about or discussed. But 
the fact is that since the 1954 act became 
law, not one license has been issued for 
the construction and operation of an 
atomic-power reactor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield again 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only wish to try 
to point out that some fine things have 
been done in this country. I hope Amer- 
ica does haye the lead in nuclear elec- 
tric power. 

Mr. GORE. I hope it will lead. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope it does; I 
do not say that I think it does or does 
not. For the purpose of what I wish 
to say, I only say I hope America al- 
ways will have the lead. 

One of the ways in which I think it 
may have the lead is the very way by 
which we have taken the giant steps 
which already have been taken. The 
great lead of American technology re- 
sults from the step Albert Einstein took 
when he wrote to the President of the 
United States. I cannot quote his letter 
exactly, but he said he had been ac- 
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quainted with the work of Fermi and 
Szilard—S-z-i-l-a-r-d; and I spell the 
name because one of the able persons 
conducting the examination asked, one 
day, “What is this reference to lizards”? 
{Laughter.] 

Albert Einstein said to President 
Roosevelt that he had become ac- 
quainted with the work of Fermi and 
Szilard, in manuscript; and that that led 
him to believe that certain things could 
be done. So the slender thread of that 
one letter from that great man to the 
President of the United States resulted 
in the beginning of the work. The 
Chicago pile was built. Many fine scien- 
tists participated in the work on that 
pile. I believe that most of them were 
connected with educational institutions. 
The story is told that Compton sent to 
the president of a great institution a 
telegram saying “The Italian navigator 
has reached his destination. The 
natives were friendly.” 

From that start, the lead of the United 
States has been brought about by the 
Government’s sponsoring of the pro- 
gram—not by the private utility com- 
panies, as the advertisement would lead 
one to believe. It has been carried on 
in the great national laboratories, by Dr. 
Zinn and his staff at Argonne, and by 
Dr. Weinberg and his staff at Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, and by cooperation 
with such great industrial organizations 
as Westinghouse, General Electric under 
Government contracts; and in the case 
of the Nautilus, under the technical 
guidance of Admiral] Rickover. 

I think it is too bad if we try to pick 
up all the reactors which have been 
constructed by great public-spirited in- 
dividuals or organizations and say, 
“This is the magnificent work of the pri- 
vate utility industry of America.” 

Only a short time ago, Dr. Hafstad 
left the Atomic Energy Commission, 
where he was making only a few thou- 
sand dollars a year, to move to a posi- 
tion of responsibility, first, with a great 
bank, and then with a great industrial 
organization, I am not trying to em- 
barrass him; but the salary he is now 
receiving is several times the salary he 
received when he was connected with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The development of these laboratories 
has been made possible by the dedicated 
service of men like Zinn, Weinberg, and 
other individuals, and by the contribu- 
tions made by a great group of professors 
scattered across the country in educa- 
tional institutions. To try to make up 
a claptrap advertisement in a newspaper, 
with the idea of persuading the Amer- 
ican people that private industry has 
carried the load all the way and is now 
prepared to carry it in unprecedented 
proportions, is ridiculous. 

No one that I know anything about 
is trying to stop the program for reac- 
tor development upon which the Atomic 
Energy Commission has launched. I 
have commended the able Senator from 
Tennessee for the fact that he has sug- 
gested that we supplement that program 
by a continuation of the type of Gov- 
ernment inspiration and Government 
operation which has characterized the 
work at Argonne and Oak Ridge. The 
private utilities do the progress of 
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atomic energy development severe dam- 
age when they allow an advertisement 
such as this to be prepared, taking to 
themselves credit for things they have 
not done, would not do, and could not 

0. 

Mr. GORE. And do not expect to do. 

I thank the distinguished and eloquent 
chairman of the committee. 

Let me refer once again to the figures 
contained in the advertisement. In view 
of the fact that the Soviet Union was 
the first to have a 5,000 kilowatt power 
reactor, as such, and in view of the fact 
that the Soviet Union was the first to 
drop from an airplane a hydrogen 
weapon or device, I wonder just how they 
made such an accomplishment with only 
6 reactors, whereas the United States, 
according to this advertisement, had 55. 
Obviously they are using different cri- 
teria with respect to the number of reac- 
tors within the United States, and with 
respect to the type and kind of reactors 
in the Soviet Union. 

Let me read another sentence from the 
advertisement: 

From this basic research—some of which 
is also being done by America’s independent 
electric companies—the next step is big, full 
size commercial atomic electric plants. 


That is exactly what I have been plead- 
ing for—that the next step be a vigorous 
program of actual construction and oper- 
ation of full size demonstration atomic 
electric plants which are prototypes of 
regular commercial plants. 

That is not what is being done. That 
is what needs to be done. 

I read further: 

That step is being taken, too. 


Where is that step being taken? I 
continue to read: 

The electric light and power companies 
already have seven of these large atomic elec- 
tric plants on the way or under study. 


I repeat— “on the way or under study.” 
What does that term mean? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Iyield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not know why 
they stop with seven. They could just as 
well have said 70, because American in- 
dustry has the Russian plants under 
study. It has the British plants under 
study. I talked with Dr. Philip Sporn, 
of American Gas & Electric, only a day or 
two ago, and asked him if he was familiar 
with the Calder-Hall plant. He said, 
“Yes, I have gone through it.” He had 
it under study. That plant should have 
been added to the list. 

Mr. GORE. By all means. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I personally have 
been at Harwell and have taken a look 
at the installations there. I had that 
plant under study. I resent the fact that 
the utility companies do not pay any. at- 
tention to my study, but are interested 
only in the study of the private utility 
companies. 

I point out to the able Senator from 
‘Tennessee that I think we should ask 
American industry to write another ad- 
vertisement, explaining the terrific ad- 
vance of the Russians, in view of all the 
numbers against them. We have 90 on 
our list, and there are only 7 on theirs. 
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As the Senator from Tennessee pointed 
out, they have the first commercial plant 
in operation generating power. It gen- 
erates 5,000 kilowatts. I mention this 
only because not long ago I spoke before a 
group of high energy nuclear physicists, 
at their international meeting at Roches- 
ter. I was at the banquet table. At the 
session at which I spoke, two notches to 
my left was Dr. Veksler, the great Rus- 
sian physicist, and just beyond him Pro- 
fessor McMillan, of the University of 
California. I believe Professor McMillan 
was mainly responsible, with Ernest Law- 
rence and others—I do not undertake to 
allocate individual credits—for building 
a six-bev bevatron. However, that night 
in the discussion they were talking about 
the great, magnificent one which had al- 
ready been constructed in Russia, 10-bev 
accelerator. That 10-bev machine is 
much larger than anything we have. It 
is said that we are going to catch up with 
them by building another larger one at 
Brookhaven; but when we have it almost 
finished, the Russians will have brought 
in one several times bigger than ours will 
be when it is finished, and they will have 
it in operation. 

The Russians are also building the 
first atomic-powered surface vessel. I 
do not believe anyone questions the fact 
that they have an icebreaker under way 
and hope to launch it within a year. As 
the able Senator from Tennessee pointed 
out a moment ago, they have been able 
to drop a thermonuclear bomb from an 
airplane ahead of the time when we 
dropped ours; and not only that, but they 
announced to the world when we were 
going todropours. That announcement 
came as a shock to me. I would like to 
have been let in on the secret, as I am 
sure the Senator from Tennessee would 
have been. 

The amazing thing is that the Russians 
accomplished all this with a ratio of only 
17 to 90. My point is that if they are 
gaining on us that rapidly, it might be 
well for us to look to our leadership, if 
we hope to keep it in the days ahead. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator suggests 
that the Joint Committee and the Ameri- 
can people would like to have more infor- 
mation. The closing sentence in the 
advertisement to which I have been re- 
ferring is as follows: 

Because this is so, reports of progress in 
atomic electric power will be brought to you 
from time to time by America’s independent 
electric light and power companies, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In that particular 
connection, I hope we shall have a hear- 
ing on this subject before the Congress 
adjourns, because I want the private util- 
ity people to bring me up to date. The 
law provides that the committee shall be 
currently and fully informed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. If the 
Atomic Energy Commission falls down on 
the job, I assume private industry can 
pick up the ball and give it to us. 

I had inquired from the people who 
were receiving these advertisements if 
they had received the next series of ad- 
vertisements. I was informed that they 
had not. I talked with a man in New 
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York and tried to obtain some advance 
copies of the advertisements, so that I 
could be brought up to date by the ad- 
vertising agency. However, they were 
not available. 

I suggest to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that if we hold a hearing on this 
subject the private utilities may be a 
little more cautious in the next adver- 
tisement and stay a little closer to the 
facts. I do not doubt that by counting 
everything, including dismantled plants 
and plants which have been forgotten, 
they can count up to 90; but I will 
say to the able Senator from Tennessee 
that, as a member of the joint com- 
mittee, I went over some of the restricted 
areas near Los Alamos. 

While it is true that the first atomic 
explosion took place at Alamogordo, 
hundreds and hundreds of test shots 
took place on the New Mexico desert 
long before the big one was shot off. 
So, if this is going to be the technique 
to be followed, we will have to go back 
and find out about all the hundreds of 
tiny shots that may help develop some 
theory which may lead finally to the 
Alamogordo bomb. That is not what 
we do. 

Therefore I think they had better pay 
some attention, and not talk about some 
tiny little reactors which have been dis- 
mantled and discarded and forgotten, 
and not try to foist those off on the 
American people as powerplants which 
are under way. 

Mr. GORE. And as accomplishments 
of the private utilities. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Surely. 

Mr. GORE. The able Senator has 
suggested that we would profit by ex- 
perience. I want to call to his attention 
another sentence in this advertisement, 
and I agree with this sentence: 

Until they provide operating experience, no 
one will know which types are most useful 
for further development. 


With that I thoroughly agree. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I dislike very much 
to interrupt the Senator again, but I wish 
to point out that in the hearings which 
have just been held, and in which the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has 
been blessed by the services of Dr. Zinn 
as a consultant—and he is as able a man 
as we could have found, and he is a won- 
derful person—we have learned that pos- 
sibly—just possibly—the types we are 
now exploring may not be the ultimate 
type at all.. We have not been exploring 
the gas-cooled reactor, which may offer 
the possibility of economical power. We 
are not fully trying high temperatures. 
It should be remembered that it is only 
by high temperatures that high efficiency 
is obtained in the transfer of heat energy. 

All these things have been brought out 
and pointed out to us in the last few 
weeks and will shortly be available in the 
printed report on the Gore bill. I say 
to the Senator that that. statement is 
true; that we will not know until we try. 
That is what he and I and other Sena- 
tors have been trying to say, that we had 
better have a great many bets, including 
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some bets on the types that are said to 
be the types which will become commer- 
cially feasible and competitive with other 
types of fuel. 

It is all very well to say that we will 
build the same thing in Shippingport, 
Pa., that is in the Nautilus. However, let 
us remember that the Nautilus type is not 
commercially feasible as yet. Let us 
remember also that the current which 
will be supplied at Shippingport in the 
first installation is said to be 52 mills. 
No one is interested in 52-mill power. No 
one will accuse private industry of trying 
to stack the deck by having its reactors 
so expensive that they can prove that 
atomic power is not commercially feasi- 
ble. They are tending in the right direc- 
tion, and they hope to get it down to 
perhaps 14 mills. However, what is need- 
ed is 6- or 8- or 10-mill power. 

We have been proposing—the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore], and 
other Senators—that an effort be made 
to find out if there are not other types 
of reactors which will produce current, 
so that we can get it down into that area. 

It is only by testing some of these sec- 
ond guesses and some of the other bets, 
as well as what looked promising in the 
first test, that that can be accomplished. 
I am sure that the Senator agrees with 
the statement that that is what we have 
been trying to accomplish. 

Mr. GORE. I agree thoroughly. I 
wish to ask the Senator if it is not a fact 
that the type of reactor which he indi- 
cates is not being undertaken in this 
country—the gas-cooled reactor—is be- 
ing developed by both Great Britain and 
Russia, and that a reactor of that type 
was designed in this country as early 
as 1946. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam sure the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has stated the fact 
correctly. The British plants which are 
going to be used as dual purpose reactors 
are using gas cooling. What their final 
types will be, Ido not know. The Rus- 
sians are starting to build a gas-cooled 
reactor. It seems only proper that the 
country which is supposed to have the 
leadership in this field should try one. 

I call attention to the fact that prob- 
ably as early as 1944 it was expected that 
a gas-cooled reactor would be built in 
this country. We went so far as to let 
a contract to the Monsanto Chemical 
Co. for the construction of it, and 
$3 million was set aside for it. I am not 
going to try to find out how it got 
stopped. Certainly by now, 12 years 
later, it might be safe to go ahead with it 
a little bit. 

Mr. GORE. The fact remains that 
there are experienced and competent 
technical personnel in the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission who want to develop 
this kind of reactor, and who want to 
see it developed. 

However, the fact also remains, Mr. 
President, that under the 1954 act, the 
Atomic Energy Commission is powerless 
to bring about the development of a 
large-scale reactor using this approach 
unless some private concern comes for- 
ward and volunteers to build one. The 
Commission apparently can only react 
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to proposals submitted to it. The Com- 
mission has had made to it, under the 
1954 act, proposals involving some re- 
actor designs. 

There are other, perhaps more promis- 
ing designs, on which no proposal has 
been made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say that 
Iam greatly interested in what the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has said and what 
the Senator from New Mexico has said. 
It has been a very enlightening discus- 
sion. I have only a very limited knowl- 
edge of this great program. It is not my 
privilege to serve on the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. I wish to com- 
mend again the Senator from Tennessee 
and the Senator from New Mexico. I 
read the Senator’s statement before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and 
I wrote him a letter about it. I read 
every word of it. In fact, I briefed it. 
It was almost an article for an encyclo- 
pedia in its soundness and breadth and 
Scope. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator may 
have noticed that I motioned to one of 
the staff members to come over so that I 
could talk with him for a moment. I 
heard the Senator say that the 1954 
Atomic Energy Act does not permit the 
Atomic Energy Commission to initiate 
this type of reactor the Senator was dis- 
cussing—the gas-cooled reactor, I be- 
lieve he called it. 

Mr. GORE. The law does not permit 
the Commission to initiate construction 
of any type of reactor of commercial size. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of a commercial 
size. I recall that the amendment of- 
fered by the former Senator from Colo- 
rado, now the able and distinguished 
Governor of Colorado, Mr. Johnson— 
and I was keenly interested in that 
amendment and voted for it—authorized 
the Commission to undertake these pow- 
er developments. At least I thought 
that was the case. 

I have been informed just now that the 
amendment was so modified in confer- 
ence as to remove its very spirit. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ten- 
nessee whether the prohibition to which 
the Senator refers is a matter of policy 
established by the present Commission. 

Mr. GORE. The 1954 act does not 
authorize the making of an appropria- 
tion for the construction by the Govern- 
ment of a reactor to generate electricity 
in commercial or industrial quantities. 

To that extent the Commission’s hands 
are tied. To that extent private enter- 
prise has a monopoly on the use of this 
natural resource, atomic energy, for the 
generation of electricity in commercial 
quantities. It so happens that utility 
companies are the only segment of pri- 
vate industry to submit such proposals. 
I do not say this in criticism of private 
industry. I do criticize the utilities 
which have attempted to mislead the 
American people on the stage of develop- 
ment of atomic power in the United 
States. I do not criticize them for being 
cautious and reluctant to enter this very 
risky field. Under the 1954 act, we are 
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relying solely upon the profit motive for 
the actual development and operation 
of large-scale atomic powerplants. The 
profit motive is not very effective, be- 
cause the economic barrier to competi- 
tive electricity has not yet been broken. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand the 
Senator’s point and I think it is a very 
valid one. 

I wish to conclude my comment by 
saying that I think the whole country 
is deeply indebted to the Senator and his 
associates on the committee, particu- 
larly the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore), whom I have heard 
speak on this subject from time to time. 
But the Senator from Tennessee has a 
record of great service. He has pointed 
out some inaccuracies in the advertise- 
ment to which he has directed his re- 
marks. That, in itself, is a great service. 
But I think the important service is to 
try to keep the record straight in our 
relative position in research into the uses 
of atomic energy. 

If I correctly understand the Senator’s 
point, it is that today the Commission 
has its hands tied in terms of the broad 
experimentation which may be necessary 
to find the most economical and feasible 
source for electric energy. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr.GORE. Insofar as the actual con- 
struction and operation of large-scale 
powerplants are concerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. 
And the Senator is apparently of the 
opinion that unless we construct such 
a plant we cannot really ascertain 
whether it is economically feasible to 
have atomic-energy-developed electric 
energy. 

Mr. GORE. Iso say, and so does the 
advertisement. So does the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. So do all the techni- 
cians who have spoken, so far as I am 
informed, upon this subject. It is in do- 
ing that we learn. It is in the actual con- 
struction and operation of the first re- 
actor, the second generation, and the 
third generation of reactors, which use 
and benefit by the experience of the pre- 
vious ones that we will acquire the neces- 
sary skill and will break the bottlenecks 
leading to economical atomic power. I 
want to see our country do it, and do it 
first. 

One of the serious deficiencies of the 
present program and of the present law 
is that the Atomic Energy Commission 
itself, the United States Government, 
by the law is prevented from taking the 
initiative. It must respond to proposi- 
tions which some private concern makes 
to it. I hope private concerns will offer 
more propositions, that they will move 
in more vigorously. I want to invite 
them in. I want to remove some obsta- 
cles, and I hope the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy will report a bill tomor- 
row to have the Government assume a 
large share of the insurance risk on these 
reactors. I want to bring the American 
private-enterprise system into this pro- 
gram with widespread participation. 
What is the way to doit? It is to demon- 
strate the feasibility and the practical- 
ity of atomic power. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Icertainly feel that 
the Senator is correct. I recall the re- 
marks to which I alluded earlier when he 
emphasized the very point he is now re- 
iterating so succinctly and so positively. 
It seems to me a shame, after the people 
have contributed billions of dollars, that 
there should be such a lag at this par- 
ticular moment. I cannot help being 
mindful of the kind of law we might 
have had in 1954 had the bill not been 
amended in the Senate. The bill which 
came from the committee at that time 
was very disappointing to me; and I 
think the Senator from Tennessee recalls 
his very vigorous participation in the 
debate. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, I do. 
sleepless nights. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to ask the 
Senator one final question, to see if he 
can give us a little enlightenment on it. 
I understand that the OEEC has made 
a report relating to the European coun- 
tries’ plan of organization and develop- 
ment of reactors for electric power. 
Does the Senator have any information 
he can give the Senate on that point? 
I know the Senator showed me the re- 
port an hour or so ago, and I thought 
maybe he might want to refer to it. 

Mr. GORE. I have that report in 
hand. It was released only last Tuesday, 
June 5. Before reading from it I wish 
to point out to the Senator a matter 
which may prove of some interest to him 
and perhaps to other persons. The 
United States representative to the 
OEEC, which is the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, is a 
gentleman by the name of Walker L. 
Cisler, who happens also to be president 
of the Power Reactor Development 
Corporation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is that a public or 
a private corporation? 

Mr. GORE. That is a private corpora- 
tion in which there are involved a num- 
ber of concerns, but of which Mr. Cisler’s 
corporation is the principal leader and 
of which he is president. He is also 
President of the Detroit-Edison Com- 
pany. 

Incidentally, I understand that some 
of the OEEC representatives are in 
Washington at this time. 

The reactor development program in 
Western Europe, I point out to the Sena- 
tor, from Minnesota who is a distin- 
guished member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, is at a critical stage. 

Mr. President, it is now 7:47 p. m., and 
I do not expect to talk very much longer, 
but I think I shall have something more 
to say, perhaps tomorrow or the next day, 
on the importance of reactor develop- 
ment in Western Europe. 

I wish to read only a few sentences 
now from the OEEC report to which I 
referred: 

Without including the immense amounts 
which are being and will be spent on re- 
search and experimental plant, we can esti- 
mate the OEEC area investment in nuclear 
powerplants for 1955-75 at $11,000 million, 
to which should be added $500 million for 
the erection of plant to mine, prepare, 
process, and regenerate nuclear fuels, giving 
a total estimate of $11,500 million, 
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I ask the Senator if that statement 
does not have significance in this coun- 
try. Western Europe is an area of short 
energy supply. Western Europe has ex- 
ploited much of its coal deposits. It is 
dependent upon the Middle East for oil. 
This study shows that within the next 
few years the gap between supply and 
demand, the gap between a reliable sup- 
ply of coal, oil, and gas, all normal fuels, 
and the requirement for fuel, is very 
great. 

One question is, to what country will 
Western Europe turn to supply this de- 
mand for $11 billion worth of reactors 
and reactor fuel? Will the United 
States furnish it, or will the Soviet 
Union furnish it? 

I shall submit the report to the able 
Senator, and shall make some further 
remarks about it later. I suggest that 
this is a matter of the gravest impor- 
tance, not only economically here at 
home, but economically abroad, and in 
international affairs. 

I read in today’s issue of the New York 
Times that a broadcast from the Soviet 
Union only yesterday pilloried the United 
States for having dropped the first atom 
bomb. The newspaper article was a 
United Press dispatch from Tokyo. The 
broadcast was heard there by the Japa- 
nese people and other Asiatic peoples. 
It was upon the Japanese people that 
that bomb was dropped. 

I do not join in the criticism of the 
United States for having done so, but I 
say that we bear that responsibility in 
world opinion. I think it places upon 
us a moral obligation to maintain Amer- 
ica’s leadership in bringing the benefits 
of the peacetime uses of atomic energy 
not only to the people of the United 
States, but to the people of the world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I hope the Senator 
from Tennessee on another day will 
bring to the attention of this body more 
of the facts in the report on European 
cooperation for the development of 
atomic energy. 

As I understand, with the great power 
needs in Western Europe, with an ex- 
panding European industry, and with 
Europe facing a shortage of coal, oil, gas, 
and other fuels, Western European coun- 
tries are pushing hard for the develop- 
ment of nuclear reactors. 

As the Senator has said—and I think 
he has put his finger upon a very impor- 
tant economic development, and, I may 
say, a very important, significant polit- 
ical development—if the Western Euro- 
pean countries are to import reactors, so 
to speak, if they are to get them from 
other areas, it will be from either the 
United States or the Soviet Union. 

At the present time, from what I have 
heard in the discussion and from what I 
have read in the newspapers, and par- 
ticularly from what I have read in the 
statements of members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, the Soviet 
Union is making considerable advance- 
ment and progress in the development of 
nuclear reactors. Therefore, she may 
very well be in a position to deliver a 
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variety of reactors which are economi- 
cally feasible, or feasible for the eco- 
nomic production of electrical energy. 
If Soviet Russia can deliver such reac- 
tors to, let us say, France, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and other countries, she will then 
have moved into a very sensitive area of 
the Western European economy, because 
she will be able to follow that effort by a 
type of political control. 

We have known, for example, that the 
fuel oil which comes from the Middle 
East, much of which has been under 
British and French control for years, has 
given Great Britain and France consid- 
erable influence in Western Europe. The 
Soviet Union today is in the stage where 
she can threaten the free flow of that oil 
and literally choke it off, unless we are 
willing to engage in hostilities to prevent 
it. If the Soviet Union can wield such a 
threat on the supply of oil and at the 
same time can develop her reactors, 
which will be available for sale in West- 
ern European countries to meet the 
power gap—— 

Mr. GORE. And also if she can make 
available the necessary fuel. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And also the nec- 
essary fuel, yes, which goes with those 
reactors, Russia will be in a very en- 
viable position. 

So we are not-simply.talking about a 
small peacetime enterprise, and whether 
or not we ought to have more reactors 
so that we can do business; we are also 
talking high policy, national security 
policy, international policy, political pol- 
icy. We are talking about a policy 
which has primarily economic implica- 
tions, 

I wonder if the Senator from Tennes- 
see agrees with that general analysis. 

Mr. GORE. I think the point is most 
important. The evidence available to 
the joint committee indicates that the 
United States is falling woefully behind 
the Soviet Union in the actual develop- 
ment, construction, and operation of 
large-scale power reactors. 

I say to the Senator that the bottle- 
necks may not be broken by a small 
laboratory reactor; they may not be 
broken by a pilot plant; but they may be 
broken by a large-scale prototype re- 
actor. 

Furthermore, the secret of the re- 
lease of the vast amount of economic 
power which is surely soon to come will 
likely not be solved by relying upon de- 
velopment of reactors of any one partic- 
ular design. All must be explored. 

The junior Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. ANDERSON], who is chairman of the 
joint committee, referred to one type of 
reactor which is not being developed in 
this country as a large-scale plant. 
There are many more. For instance, I 
can name two offhand. We are not 
building a power reactor to utilize the 
experience of the big reactors at Savan- 
nah River. We are not developing a re- 
actor to utilize the experience of the re- 
actors at Hanford, Wash. 

We need to move vigorously on this 
program. It is through governmental 
leadership and through cooperation be- 
tween the Government and industry that 
we can do so. It is only through that 
process that we can do so. 
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ExuHrsiT 1 
[From the New York Times of June 13, 1956] 
How AMERICA WILL KEEP Its LEAD IN ATOMIC 
ELECTRIC POWER 
This is the way nations rate in nuclear 
reactors built or planned (all types and for 


all purposes) : 
Completed as of 1956: 
United States — 55 
Great Britain 7 
Nusa 6 
onen. 2 10 
Bullding or planned: 
United States 35 


Russia 11 


In the past few months, the question has 
been raised, Is America behind in the de- 
velopment of atomic-electric power?“ The 
full facts answer “No.” And America’s elec- 
tric light and power industry, in full coop- 
eration with other organizations in this 
country engaged in atomic research and 
development, will do its part to make sure 
the answer remains “No.” 

At the present time, for instance, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the electric com- 
panies, and various other organizations have 
built, or are building or planning, more 
nuclear reactors than all other nations com- 
bined. More in number and scope—90, rep- 
resenting many reactor designs. And more 
promising for the future—for every reactor 
today is largely experimental, built to provide 
research in and knowledge of a whole new 
science and a new technology. 


ELECTRICITY FROM THE ATOM 


Much of this research and knowledge has 
a direct bearing on one of the atom's great- 
est promises, the production of electric 
power. Far more experimentation will be 
required to prove which of the many types of 
reactors are most efficient, most workable and 
most economical. But we are well on the 
way to finding out. 

Foremost in this experimentation is the 
basic and comprehensive reactor research 
program led and carried on by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. This research puts 
theories to the test, discovers how to design 
and build various types of reactors, uncovers 
basic problems and possibilities, and pro- 
vides the vital first tries that are necessary 
before larger and better reactors can be de- 
signed and built. Already, these tests are 
separating the most promising from the 
least. 


THE NEXT STEP 


From this basic research—some of which is 
also being done by America’s independent 
electric companies—the next step is big, full- 
size commercial atomic-electric plants. That 
step is being taken, too. The electric light 
and power companies already have seven of 
these large atomic-electric plants on the way 
or under study. They, too, are experimental 
as far as their reactors go—for they include 
a number of different kinds of reactors and 
various designs. Until they provide operat- 
ing experience, no one will know which types 
are most useful for further development. 

The problem of producing electricity from 
the atom was solved long ago. But so long 
as we have adequate supplies of coal, oil, 
and gas that can produce low-price elec- 
tricity, it would be wasteful for America to 
build large numbers of atomic-electric pow- 
erplants which could produce electricity only 
at high cost. Our objective should be econ- 
omy and efficiency in reactor design and con- 
struction, without passing up any promising 
designs in our search. Progress toward this 
objective is being made. 


ELECTRIC COMPANIES EBUILD 


More than $300 million from individual 
investors is involved in the planning and 
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construction of atomic-electric plants and 
related research. A total of 44 electric com- 
panies is participating in building these re- 
actor plants. In so doing, they are drawing 
on their industry's 75-year experience in pro- 
ducing electricity from other fuels. 

To speed this program still further, Amer- 
ica’s independent, electric companies are 
forming a special task force on atomic-elec- 
tric reactors. The function and nature of 
this new group is described in the box below, 


STILL IN TESTING STAGE 


Because the United States today has plenty 
of electric power and plenty of conventional 
fuels, the wise program is to test many re- 
actors, types, and designs and select the best. 
It will help assure our continuing lead in 
atomic development over countries which are 
building atomic-electric plants with today’s 
limited knowledge because they so desperate- 
ly need electricity at any price. 

Information like this about our Nation's 
atomic-electric power program is important 
to you and others interested in the welfare 
of their country. It is important to you as 
a citizen and as an electric customer, Be- 
cause this is so, reports of progress in atomic- 
electric power will be brought to you from 
time to time by America’s independent elec- 
tric light and power companies, 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


Atomic-electric power is in its infancy. 
So varied are its possibilities that special 
measures must be taken to see that none of 
the atom's promises will be overlooked. 

To make sure of this, America’s electric 
light. and power companies are forming a 
technical appraisal task force to evaluate. 
and stimulate research, development, and 
construction that will advance the promise 
of economical and practical electric power. 
This task force will be composed of some 
of the Nation’s leading nuclear engineers and 
scientists, as well as leaders in the electric 
industry. ` 

The findings of this task force, as well as 
all other experience and knowledge of Amer- 
ica's power companies in the field of nuclear 
reactors, will be shared wtih any group dedi- 
cated to the objective of maintaining Amer- 
ican leadership in atomic-electric power. 


ExHIBIT 2 


New York Times. 

New York Herald Tribune. 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 
The Evening Star. 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Detroit News. 

Detroit Free Press. 
Chicago Tribune. 

St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
Minneapolis Star. 
Minneapolis Tribune. 

St. Paul Dispatch. 

St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
Denver Post. 

Christian Science Monitor. 
Wall Street Journal. 

San Francisco Examiner. 
Oakland Tribune. 

Los Angeles Times. 
Boston Herald. 

Boston Traveler. 

New Orleans Times Picayune, 
New Orleans States. 
Dallas News. 

Atlanta Constitution. 
Atlanta Journal. 

Des Moines Register. 

Des Moines Tribune 
Seattle Times. 

Kansas City Times. 
Kansas City Star. 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Portland Oregonian. 
Pittsburgh Press, 
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APPOINTMENT OF SENATOR BRICK- 
ER AS MEMBER OF SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON THE SENATE RE- 
CEPTION ROOM, VICE SENATOR 
MILLIKIN, RESIGNED 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 

BIBLE in the chair). Before recogniz- 

ing the Senator from Tennessee, the 

Chair has been requested by the Vice 

President to announce the appointment 

of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 

as a member of the Special Committee 
on the Senate Reception Room, created 
by Senate Resolution 145, 84th Con- 
gress, in the place of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], resigned. 


RECESS 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the order heretofore entered, 
I now move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
8 o'clock and 4 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Thursday, June 14, 1956, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 13 (legislative day of June 
11), 1956, 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Victor R. Hansen, of California, to be 
Assistant Attorney General, vice Stanley N. 
Barnes, resigned. 


In THE Coast GUARD 


The following-named persons to be com- 
manders in the United States Coast Guard: 

Edward J. Worrel, Jr. 

Charles W. Miller 

The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenant commanders in the United States 
Coast Guard: 

Stanley L. Smith 

John A, Weber 

William H. Campbell 

The following-named persons to be chief 
warrant officers, W-2, in the United States 
Coast Guard: 


Carl D. Stange 
Donat Cotnoir 
Bampton L. Jones 
Eugene Newsome 
Wayne W. Fish 
Peter P. Zilkan 
Alvin R. Rutz 


Finis L. McClanahan 
Robert F. Konrad 
Cornelius A. Johnson 
Palmer P. Guarente 
Philip J. Crawley 
Frederick M. Rummel 
Joseph A. DelTorto 
Elbert S. Hendrix Raymond R. Thiele 
Raymond C. Buday Earl H. McDonald 
Edward C. Zachowski Robert L. Roberts 
Boyd M. Smith James B. Hunnings 
Kenneth M. Lumsden Wilbur T. Hutchinson 
Elmer L. Alban Charles J. Albanese 
George D. Miller, Jr. William R. Bentler 
Frederick D. Mann Charter D. Edwards 
James W. Berry Harry H. Stimpson, Jr. 
James I. Pledger, Jr, Edison Jones 

William F. Brock Beverly E. Locke 
Doily Fulcher Claude W. Jenkins 
Merle S. Wilson : 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

I. FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 
To be medical directors 

Russell O. Settle Curtis G. Southard 
Waldron M. Sennott Hugh B. Cottrell 
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Dorland J. Davis 
Albert L. Chapman Carl L. Larson 
James K. Shafer Max M. Van Sandt 


To be senior surgeon 
Eli M, Lippman 
To be surgeons 
William J. Zukel William H. Sage III 
Carl F. Essig, Jr. Charles A. Jarvis 
Simon P. Abrahams Charles H. Lithgow 
Virgil B. Polley John M. Bishop, Jr. 
Jarvis E. Seegmiller Robert H. Aronstam 
John S. Shuttleworth James W. Osberg, Jr. 
DeArmond Moore Robert L. Brutsche 
Richmond T. Prehn James R. Lewis 
Harry S. Wise Carl F. Mattern 
Paul M. Duffy Clifford H. Cole 
John V. Osborne Harvey A. Itano 
John H. Waite Daniel J. Tenenberg 
Thos, J. Kennedy, Jr, C. F. Sparger 
Victor E. Archer Ernest Cotlove 
Charles J. Buhrow Douglas H. Crockett 
Ernest G. Hanowell 
To be senior assistant surgeons 
Allen C, Pirkle John R. Moran 
John F. Lee, Jr. James D. Tovey 
Jack Durell John W. Glotfelty 
Don E. Leuzinger William K. Carlile 
To be dental director 
Herbert A. Spencer 
To be dental surgeons 
Alfred Popper Quentin M. Smith 
John W. Heck Reuben L. Turner 
To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
L. Charles Larsen George J. Yocum 
Charles H. Davis Leonard R. Iverson 
George E. Garrington 


To be sanitary engineer director 
Glen J. Hopkins 
To be senior sanitary engineers 
Frederick K. Erickson Joseph H. Coffey 
Paul C. Henderson Frederick Aldridge 
Ernest P. Dubuque E. Carl Warkentin 
Harry Stierli John H. Ludwig 
John R. Thoman Harvey F. Ludwig 
Frank A. Butrico Harry W. Poston 
Bernard B. Berger Donald J. Schliess- 
Louis F. Warrick mann 
Ray Raneri James H. Crawford 
O. John Schmidt Samuel R. Weibel 
Kenneth C. Lauster Curtis E. Richey 
Joseph A. Boyer Gerald Dyksterhouse 
Ross W. Buck 
To be sanitary engineers 
William B. Page 
Ernest C. Tsivoglou 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineer 
Jerrold M. Michael 
To be senior pharmacists 
Ernest J. Simnacher 
Carmen A. Carrato 
Boyd W. Stephenson 
To be pharmacists 
‘Milton W. Skolaut 
Frank E. Dondero 
Allen J. Brands 
To be senior assistant pharmacists 
Albert B. Ripley Joseph N. Salvino 
Mario C. Baratta Bertram J. Baughman 
To be scientist director 
John T. Tripp 
To be senior scientists 
Francis M. Middleton 
Richard P. Dow 
Simon Kinsman , 
To be senior assistant scientist 
Virgil R. Carlson 
To be senior sanitarian 
Daniel E. O'Keefe 
To be sanitarians 
Charles E. Gerhardt 
Samuel M. Rogers 


Louis Jacobs 
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To be senior veterinarian 
Robert D. Courter 
To be nurse director 
Florence H. Callahan 


To be senior nurse officers 


Elizabeth H. Boeker Gladys C. Guydes 
Marjorie W. SpauldingM. Lois Power 
Catherine M. SullivanM. Dolores Jones 
Margaret E. Willhoit Anne H. MacNeill 


To be nurse officers 


Genevieve T, Piette Faye G. Abdellah 
Florence J. Ullman Elizabeth J. Haglund 
Elizabeth Kuhlman 


To be senior dietitian 
Engla J. Anderson 
To be dietitian 
Susanne C. Van Leuzen 
IN THE MARINE Corrs 


Having designated, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 415 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947, the following-named 
officers for commands and other duties deter- 
mined by the President to be within the 
contemplation of said section, I nominate 
them tọ have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of lieutenant general while so 
serving: 

Maj. Gen. Ray A. Robinson, United States 
Marine Corps. 

Maj. Gen. Merrill B. Twining, United States 
Marine Corps. 

The following-named officers, when re- 
tired, to be placed on the retired list with 
the grade of lieutenant general: 

Lt. Gen. Alfred H. Noble, United States 
Marine Corps, ý 

Lt. Gen. William O. Brice, United States 
Marine Corps. 


IN THE MARINE Corps 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of colonel: 


Daniel C. Pollock 
Monfurd K. Peyton 
Ralph A. Collins, Jr. 
Edward N. Rydalch 
Raymond G. Davis 
Ransom M. Wood 
Walter S. Osipoft 

Jess P, Ferrill, Jr. 
Guy H. Kissinger, Jr. 
Edward H. Hurst 
Donn J. Robertson 
William M. Frash 
Elmer A. Wrenn 
Thomas L. Ridge 
Byron V. Leary 
Merrill M. Day 

Lowell E. English 
Robert F. Steidtmann 
Alvin S. Sanders Gordon D. Gayle 
James C. Magee, Jr. James D. McBrayer, 
Albert J. Roose Ir. 

Rodney M. Handley Jack Hawkins 

Harold C. Boehm William A. Stiles 
Robert C. Hiatt Edwin C. Aiken 

John H, McMillan Russell Duncan 
Charles W. McCoy Richard M. Huizenga 
John W. Burkhardt — William A. Cloman, Jr. 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel: 

Truman K. Lyford Anthony A. Akstin 
James B. Carpenter, Kenneth L. Reusser 

Jr. Paul M. Smith 
Joseph A. Bruder Whitman 8. Bartley 
Irving B. Hayes Bruce E. Keith 
Warren E. Whipple Robert S. Anderson 
Glenn E. Norris James C. Short 
John P, Lanigan Maurice H. Clarke 
Bernard McShane Robert A. McCabe 
Robert H. Hammond Roscoe E. Cole 
John E. Shepherd, Jr. Cecil D. Ferguson 
Charles H. Horn William R. Ourand, Jr. 
Leslie A. Gilson, Jr. Richard J. Morrisey 
Frederic F; Draper Harold Wallace 


Maurice W. Fletcher 
Albert F. Lucas III 
Donald M. Schmuck 
John P. Leonard, Jr. 
Andrew G. Smith, Jr. 
Raymond L. Dean 
Alfred H. Marks 
Everette H. Vaughan 
Randolph C. Berkeley, 
Jr. 


Jackson B. Butterfield 
Robert A. Harvey 

John F. Carey 

John A. McAlister 
Hamilton Lawrence 
Rex R. Stillwell 
Norman H, Jungers 
Richard E. Figley 
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Jack R. Munday 
Frank C. Thomas 
John W. Zuber 
Donald V. Anderson 
Donald T. 
bacher 
Howard M. Lee 
Thomas H. Rogers, Jr. 
George H. Hazel 
Henry W. Hise 
Jules M. Rouse 
Fritz Stampfli 
Herbert Gomes 
George J. Brookes, Jr. 
Richard L. Braun 
Griffith B. Doyle 
Robert E. Johnson 
Gordon L. Allen 
John S. Reamy 
Alfred A. Tillmann 
Dorian J. Wright 
Jack R. Edwards 
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Lynn E. Midkiff 

Norman S. Chase 

Judson C. Richardson, 
Jr. 


Rohra- Richard Hey, Jr. 


George P. Blackburn, 
Jr. 

Ben L. Hoover 

Edwin H. Simmons 

David W. Bridges 

George W. Carrington, 
Jr. 

Thomas M. Fields 

Richard H. Jeschke, 
Jr. 

John P. McNeil 

Ralph J. Parker, Jr. 

Arthur M, Hale 

Robert A. Scherr 

Grover C. Williams, Jr, 

John A. Hood 

William V. Schwebke 


Edward C. Thoemmes steve J. Cibik 


Bolish J. Kozak 
Alton P. Trapnell 
William E. Baird t 
John H. Biumenstein 
Francis P. Dayton 
James S. Williams 
Lyle E. Buck 

Robert S. Hudson 
Howard W. Bollmann 
Alexander M. Hearn 
Dan H. Johnson 
William H. Costello 
Norman O'Bryan 
Alton W. McCully 
James R. Dyer 
Wilbur F. Evans, Jr. 
Leslie J. Parnell 
Philip T, Kujovsky 


Clarence T. Risher, Jr. 


J. E. Estes 
Joseph L. Abel 
Kenneth B. Boyd 
Edward H. Voorhees 
Richard E. Sullivan 
Virgil T. Wills 
Frank W. Harrington 
Dave E. Severance 
Harold E. Nelson 
Frederick Simpson 
Don P. Wyckoff 
Sanford B. Hunt, Jr. 
Thomas S. 
spoon 
John R. Stone 
Douglas E. Haberlie 
Joseph L. Atkins 
Robert Hall 
Roy H. Elrod 
William H. Rankin 


Wither 


James L. Jones 
Warren H. Keck 
James P. Treadwell 
Robert E. Lorigan 
Donald V. Nahrgang 
Roy H. Thompson 
Robert S. Wilson 
John Marston, Jr. 
Eugene J. Robinson 
Dennis P. Casey 
Robert L. Rathbun 
Thomas J. Cushman, 
Jr. 
Louis V. Brooks 
John J. Windsor 
Earl N. Lewis 
‘Thomas M. Forsyth, 
Jr. 
Willis L. Fairbanks 
Robert F. Stinkraus 
John Skinner, Jr. 
Clement J. Stadler 
Elswin P. Dunn 
Walter W. Turner 
Wiliam D. Armstrong 
‘George M. Warnke 
Wesley R. Christie 
Charles H. Le Claire 
George W. Ellis 
Fred E. Haynes, Jr. 
William L. Bates, Jr. 


“Robert M. Calland 


Albert Hartman 

Robert B. Carney, Jr. 

James F. McClanahan 

Frank Johnson 

Merwin H. Silver- 
thorn, Jr. 

William L. Dick 


John S. Chambers, Jr. Joseph E. Fogg 


Charles J. Keen 
John D. Lines, Jr. 
Gilbert Percy 


Beldon Lidyard 
Michael J. Sisul 
Albert H. Keith 


Thomas H. Hughes, Jr. Irvin H. Elrod 


Eugene G. McIntyre 
Albert L. Clark 
Gerard M. Shuchter 
Edwin E. Shifflett 
Paul H. Kellogg 
James H. Phillips 
James A. Crotinger 
Paul L. Pankhurst 


Walter H. Eastham 
Raymond F. Gotko 
George Jones 
William A. Searight 
Richard P. Brezinski 
Theodore R. Cathey 
James W. Eldridge 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps and Marine Corps Reserve for perma- 


nent appointment to 
John A. Ritchie 
Richard J. Collins 
Edwin H. Lathrop 
Daniel R. Kingsley 
Albert H. Risner 
Richard E. Moody 
Thomas B. Sparkman 
William M. Sigler, Jr. 
Walter B. Patton 
Bevan G. Cass 
Thomas F. McGraw, 


T. 
Albert C. Schoner 


the grade of major; 
Dwight E. Mayo 
Robert W. Hohl 
Richard J. Schriver 
Edward Shamis 
Robert B. Clay 
John W. Walker 
John E. Shields 
Cecil E. Robbins 
Roscoe R. St. John 
David G. Swinford 
William J, Longfellow 
Richard A. Bauer 
Norman G. Ewers 


Roger A. Morris 
Harold O. Jones 
Randolph J. Ewan 
Raymond M, Smith 
Edward S. Lambert 
Clarence E. Leonard 
Joseph W. Clune 
Oliver R. Davis 
John P. Kelley 
John T. Moore 
Donald E. Whitfield 
Harry L. Foust 
Julius R. Rose 
William Shanks, Jr. 
Dean W. Lindley 
Henry F. Brandon 
George J. King 
Willmar M. Bledsoe 
Laurence H. Woods 
Richard H. Kern 
Norris D. Allen 
Harold R. Reed, Jr. 


Roy J. Leite, Jr. 
Edgar P. Holt 

Robert Dobbins, Jr. 
Alfred F. McCaleb, Jr. 
Thomas H. Horn 
Walter C. Stewart, Jr. 
Ernest W. Payne 
Paul Schmuck, Jr. 
John H. Thomas 
Goodwin C. Groff 
James W. Bateman 
William R. Gould 
Norman C. Wiley 
Arthur O. Schmagel 
Leroy A. Seipp 

John W. Sullivan 
Richard A. Winters, Jr. 
Charles H. Coppedge 
Byron Graham, Jr. 
Robert F. Marr 
Edward D. Smith 
Harrel K. Jobe 


Hardy V. Huffstutter,Edwin Pendrey 


Jr. 


George S. Mansfield 


William C. McGraw, William J. Halligan 


Jr. 
Dee E. Ezell 
Edward P. Stamford 
James S. Ashman 
Charles J. O'Malley 
Lewis L. Miller 
Eugene N. James 
Merrill F. Suter 
Robert M. Fraser, Jr. 
Rex C. Denny, Jr. 
Arthur E. Phillips 
Clyde R. Jarrett 
Collin H. Rushfeldt 


Russell Swanson 
Richard A. Ward 
Charles A. Salser 
Albert Fowler 
Ronald H. Gemmell 
Stone W. Quillian 
Charles F. Dizney 
Harold W. Hawkins 
Grady W. Ray 
Nicholas J. Dennis 
Donald E. Francke 
Charles H. Gould 
Lynn F. Williams 


John J. Hilburn, Jr. Harry B. Hanson 
Rockwell M. RutledgeKenneth E. Hunting- 


Bernadin J. Daigle 
Eugene V. Goldston 
John J. Filippo 


ton 
Roland S. Helstrom 
George H. Albers 


Frederic T. Watts, Jr. Norman R. Reichwald 


Norman W. Flinn, Jr. 


Robert R. Klingman 
Edward N. Le Faſvre 


William A. Danckaert 
Elmer Amundson 
Robert E. Gilmour 


William C. Parker, Jr. Donald Conroy 


Gordon R. Reier 
John J. Danner ' 
Austin C. Fitzgerald 
William H. Drewitz 
Harold L. Sharkey 
William I. Armagost 
Robert E. McCann 
Amil K. Clark 
Robert G. Williams 
James A. Hoey, Jr. 
Robert A. McMullen 
John A. Hughes 
Harold W. Adams 


Edward L. Andre 
Jerry B. Smith 

Carl S. Detmering 
Richard C. Andrews 
Bill E. Horner 
George A. Phillips 
Arthur W. Ecklund 
Lee R. Miller 
Edward H. Walker 
Dudley Cook 

Paul W. Seabaugh 
Neil F. Young 
Owen G. Jackson, Jr. 


Franklin F. Ramseur,Elmer J. Zorn 


Jr. 
Neil E. Barber 
Mercer R. Smith 


James D. Johnson, Jr. 
John N. Snapper 
Wilbur O. Nelson 


Donald J. Hallameyer Philip A. Davis 
Marvin A. Skeath, Jr.Daniel G. Murray 


John S. Perrin 


George W. Parker 


George E. Chamberlin, Charles T. Caldwell 


Jr. 
Philip J. Keleher 
Richard S. Togerson 
George E. Petro 
Samuel F. Martin 
Gilbert A. Barrett 
Darwin B. Pond, Jr. 
John W. Ruhsam 
Samuel E. Helm, Jr. 
Joseph T. Murphy 
Emidio Briganti 
John McCabe 
Walter J. Klimek 
Charles R. Leutz, Jr. 
Allen R. Semb 
John F. Sutkus 
Raymond H. Schana- 

mann 
Kenneth T. Dykes 
Lloyd J. Parsons 
Emery E. Nelson 
W. C. Hall 


Frank J. O'Hara, Jr. 
Dale L. Ward 

Russell A. Andres 
Arthur W. Newendorp 
John M; Jagoda 
Anthony D. Anton 
Thomas A. Gribbin II 
Albert A. Grasselli 
George J. Collins 
George E. Mouzakis 
Olen H, Price 

Charles W. Egan 
Charles E. Boswell, Jr, 
Ralph P. Ward, Jr. 
Robert L. Smith 
Leland C. Ritter 
Merlin L. Dake 
Charles R. Howe 
Eugene W. Meyer 
John J. Fischer 

Jack A. Miller 

Robert M. Schneider 


Kenneth G. Fiegener 
Robert R. Tabler 
Robert L. Gibson 
Roy J. Molick 
Edward A. Bray 
Jack G. Harrington 
Donald A. Panska 
Charles C. Angle 
Merlin T. Matthews 
Guy M. Washburn 
Durwood P. McCall 
Lenhrew E. Lovette 
Richard J. Sullivan 
Robert F. Warren 
Roderick J. Munro 
Henry G. Holmes, Jr. 
Ruel H. Corley, Jr. 
Harry F. Painter 
John M. McLaurin, Jr. 
Urban A. Lees 
Bernard J. Stender 
Charles D. Dawkins, 
Jr. 
Lewis E. Bolts 
Charles C. Whipple 
Ira V: Babcock 
Donald F. Mileson 
Oliver J. Koester 
Ward L. Hooper 
Guy M. Gipple 
Robert B. Robinson 
Leslie T. McFadden 
Gordon C. Hart 
Alexander Wilson 
Robert D. Green 
Dwain L. Redalen 
Jefferson A. Davis, Jr. 
Robert J. Wright 
Harold G. McRay 
Kenneth L. Anstock 
Grover C. Jackson 
Robert W. Petersen 
Craig C. Crabb 
Gerald Q. Fagnan 
Russell G. Patterson, 
Jr. 
Richard B. Newport 
James M. Babb 
Harvey E. Wendt 
Robert E. Wagner 
Harry O. Taylor 
Robert J. Graham 
Varge G. Frisbie 
John F. McMahon, Jr. 
James W. Ferris 
Robert King, Jr. 
Roland B. Heilman 
William L. Atwater, 
Jr. 
Walter E. Daniel 
Daniel P. Githens, Jr. 
Richard L. Michael, Jr. 
William H. Bortz, Jr. 
Wilbur F. Simlik 
Harry G. C. Henne- 
berger 
William Whitehill 
Weldon C. Cooke 
Earl A. Trager, Jr. 
Williams P. Brown 


June 18 


Homer D. Hoyle 
Robert J. Zitnik 
Arnold W. Barden 
William H. Roley 
Don G. Derryberry 
Crawford B. Malone 
Alva Anderson 
George Mottl 
Dan C, Holland 
Sylvester F. Leis 
James E. Meehan 
William R. Lucas 
Walter N. Roark, Jr. 
Richard H. Peacock 
Thomas E. Mulvihill 
Otis R. Waldrop 
Robert J. Young 
Clark Ashton 
Thomas H. Hughes 
William J. Peter, Jr. 
Elmer F. Koehler 
John L. Greene 
Dail D. Fine 
Burton D. Currier 
William J. Donovan 
Robert Rause 
Hugh D. Washburn, Jr. 
Raymond H. W. Pett 
Charles F. Stansbury 
Earl E. Jones, Jr. 
Rose T. Pinkston 
John S. Banks 
George H. Elias 
James Sharp II 
Myron P. Weiczorek 
Troy L. Galford 
Arthur L. Jackson 
Woodrow W. Brown 
Virgil R. Martin 
Eugene Anderson 
Matthew J. Kruszew- 
ski 
Ray M. Burrill 
James B. Seaton 
Walter P. Landis 
John H. Tomlinson 
Lornie Leslie 
Saint Clair Tant 
Conrad J. Morgan 
David R. McGrew, Jr. 
Joseph W. Utz 
Donald L. Shenaut 
Albert F. Rinehart 
Anthony J. Roscoe 
William D. Miears 
Robert J. Greenway 
William M. Rossiter 
Oscar A. Bosma 
John C. Hudock 
Felix L. Ferranto 
Alfred T. Coon 
William L. Nolte 
Adam A. Metz 
Edgar S. Hamilton 
Paul Adams 
Bill L. Parham 
Gerald L. Pines 
Henry G. Goare 
Warren L. Mobley 
Kenneth M. Stayer 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps and Marine Corps Reserve for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of captain: 


Carlisle G. Kohl, Jr. 
Charles R. Puckett 
Page H. Holmes 
Doyle H. Cole 
William G. Siegfried, 
Sr. 
Thomas G. Mooney 
Leonard F. Blake 
David G. Geddes 
Vernon C. Short- 
sleeves 
George E. Fuller 
Estas L. Williams 
George W. Troxler 
Leonard Schoenberger 
Timothy S. Vogt 
Warren J. Skvaril 
Thomas I. Gunning 


Leonard C. Taft 
Charles S. Smith 
Ernest B. Altekruse 
Charles E. Woodul 
Nick J. Kapetan 
James H. Mac Lean 
Maurice C. Ashley, Jr. 
Robert W. Taylor 
Thomas W. Turner 
Richard S. McCutchen 
Robert C. Needham 
Mallett C. Jackson, Jr. 
John H. Miller 

Harry J. Nolan 

Roger W. Peard, Jr. 
Warren C. Sherman 
John C. Gordy, Jr. 
William Wentworth 
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John M. Johnson, Jr. John W. Haggerty III 
Raymond L. Barrie, Jr. Richard R. Miller 
Robert F. Maiden Clyde L. Eyer 
Richard H. Francis Allen S. Harris 
William F. Saunders,Charles P. McCallum, 
Jr. 
Ralph H. Brown 
Pierre D. Reissner 
Henry W. Tubbs, Jr. John F. McCarthy, Jr. 
Harold L. Dawe, Jr. Fred Grabowsky 
Charles R. Kenning- Albert C. Smith, Jr. 
ton, Jr. John R. Dickson 
Kenneth W. Schieweck Willard S. Peterson 
Wayne L. Hall Robert H. Krider 
Robert L. McElroy George H. Grimes 
Kenneth R. Steele C. P. Clark, Jr. 
Basile Lubka Frederick a Haden 
Charles B. Sturgell Gilbert W. Ferguson 
Charles M. C. Jones,Richard C. Andersen 
3 aan Daler 
0 . Alexande: 
ins e Goes . Richard B. Talbott 
Harold A. Hatch Orvis O. Gaughf, Jr. 
William F. Sparks George R. Phillips 
Thomas B. White, Jr. Charles A. Webster 
Dwight E. Roberts William T. Harrell, Jr. 
Derrell C. Briden Harris J. Levert, Jr. 
Tom D. Parsons George R. Lamb 
George E. Hayward George B. Addison, Jr. 
Hans W. Henzel Donald J. Burger 
Richard W.Sheppe Victor O’Hanesian 
Alan M. Lindell Douglas E. Wade 
John L. Eareckson William C. Keith, Jr. 
Thomas J. Deen, Jr. William F. Alsop, Jr. 
John F. Conroy male L. Cunningham, 
coe wl William R. Grubaugh 
Miles M. Hoover, Jr, Kenneth 8. Foley 
een Bordro: obest E BI ih orn 
Kelly J. Davis, Jr. Ki 


Robert L. Scruggs Adolph G. Sadeski 

Garland T. Beyerle 
Kenneth E. Turner Marvin H. Stevens 
Daniel J. Boyle, Jr. 7 


Jerry F. Mathis 
TAER E. Ringwood, Glaude E. Deering, Jr. 
William J. Budge William E. Cross, Jr. 


Elwin B. Hart 
Francis A. Gore, qr. Harold E. Stine 
James S. Wilson 


David G. Mehargue 
Eugene O. Speckart Edward J. Bronars 
Lewis H. Devine John J. Oltermann 
Richard H. West James W. Marsh 


Charles H. Opfar, Ir. Harry O. Cowing, Jr. 
James W. Stanhouse George F. Tubley 


Calhoun J. Killeen Tee R. Bendell 
Robert L. Lockhart Charles A. Rosenfeld 


John P. Schied Donald N. McKeon 
John R. Heppert Arthur R. Petersen 
Theophil P. Riegert vincent J. Pross, Jr. 
James F. Wolfe, Jr. John E. Greenwood 
Luther G. Troen Wendell N. Vest 
Walter A. Gagne, Jr. Martin B. Reilly 
Andrew B. Cook Taylor J. Tucker 
John G. Belden Grover C. Koontz 
Berthal H. Henning, andrew E. Hare 

Jr. David M. Twomey 
William D. Bassett, James J. Dinardo, Jr. 

Jr. Paul D. Walker, Jr. 
Henry A. Commiskey, Audrey P. McNair 

Sr. Robert J. Irwin 
Raymond R. Rall, Jr. Thomas A. Palmer 
Ivil L. Carver Robert B. Brennan 
Tilton A. Anderson Warren M. Brown 
Thomas G. Snipes Ira L. Morgan, Jr. 
Charles D. Fay Alexander P. McMillan 
Harry D. Woods Otto I. Svenson, Jr. 
George A. P. Haynes Fredric A. Green 
Wendell O. Beard Leo A. Shane 
Charles S. Whiting Laurence D. Krentzlin 
Randlett T. Lawrence Johan S. Gestson 
Charles V. Jarman George T. Sargent, Jr. 
Samuel E. Englehart Harry L. Gary 
Theodore R. Wall Robert E. Gruenler 
Littleton W. T. Waller Walter V. Walsh 

11 Stanley A. Herman 
Raymond C. Paulson Harry B. Randall III 


Max A. Merritt Raymond M. Ryan 
Robert G. Staffney Jack Erwin 

Jack E. Townsend Lawrence A. Hall 
David S. Karukin Gilbert H. Holmes 


Bruce C. Ogilvie 
Edgar F. Musgrove 


Bernard L. Turner 
Wilson E. D. Shepherd 


Bain McClintock 
Robert N. Good 
Donald C. Miller 
Charles S. Homola, Jr. 
Richard K. Buchanan 
David M. Ridderhof 
Aubrey W. Talbert, Jr. 
Birchard B. De Witt 
David J. Wightman 
Winston D. Chapman 
William B. Shields 
Oral R. Swigart, Jr. 
Holcombe H. Thomas 
Frederick M. Woeller 
Richard E. Jones 


Robert A. Lindsley 
Harold C. Colvin 
James R. McEnaney 
David J. Hunter 
Norman B. McCrary 
Henry V. Martin 
Elliott R. Laine, Jr. 
Thomas F. Manley 
Frederick D. Leder 
James E. Spangler 
Alexander M, Stewart 
David I. Carter 
Robert D. Whitesell 
John K. Davis 
Clinton J. Thro, Jr. 


Cornelius F. Savage, Jr.Stanley P. Daggett, Jr. 


Rodolfo L. Trevino 
Eugene F. Hertling, Jr. 
Albert J. Zlogar 
Joseph Nastasi 
Kenneth M. Buss 
Cyril Wadzita 
Richard B. Sheridan 
Jack L. Handey 
Joshua W. Dorsey III 
William Lesser 
Paul G. McMahon 
James H. Bryson 
John N. Webb 
Robert G. Brown 
Henry E. Wold 
Winans D. Holliday 
Don L. Keller 
David J. Hytrek 
William R. Corson 
Kenneth L. Robinson, 
Jr. 
Robert W. Oliver 
Peter G. Paraskos 
Thomas J. Burckell 
Eugene D. Foxworth, 
Jr. 
Edward J. Rigby 
Robert O. Ducker 
James W. Wood 
Donald C. Stanton 
Erin D. Smith 


James L. Bowman 


James R. Aichele 
Lawrence R. Dorsa 
James E. Bald 
William B. Fleming 
Warren R. Johnson 
Joseph V. McLernan 
Robert H. Harter 
John L. Lowe 
Stewart G. Mayse 
Gregory J. Cizek 
William K. Horn 
Charles W. Abbott 
Joseph J, N. Gambar- 
della 
Thomas E. Bulger 
Stanley H. Olson 
William B. McCurdy 
Edward R. Watson 
Robert C. Jenkins 
Richard J. Smith 
Earl F. Roth, Jr. 
Reagan L. Preis 
Richard B. Wyatt 
Newell D. Staley, Jr. 
William M. Herrin, Jr. 
Robert L. Gunter 
Jesse L. Gibney, Jr. 
Withold J. Bacauskas 
Anthony A. Monti 
Thomas I. Gerard 
Robert E. Wehrle 
Joseph C. Shea, Jr. 
William K. Rockey 
Heman J. Redfield IN 
Richard T. Guidera 
Arthur W. Anthony, 
Jr. 
Richard E. Campbell 
Marshall J. Treado 


Grover J. Rees, Jr. 


William B. Muir 
Lloyd E. Tatem 
Harrison G. Frasier 
Roddey B. Moss 
Kenneth J. Ivanson 
George V. Ruos, Jr. 
William V. H. White 
Howard L. Barrett, Jr. 
Robert R. Montgomery 
Robert E. Hunter, Jr. 
Hugh T. Kennedy 
Carlton D. Goodiel, Jr. 
Hal W. Vincent 
George E. Beattie 
Jack F. Ingalls III 
Clement C. Buckley, 
Jr. 
James W. Abraham 
James A, Todd 
Richard H. Burnett 
Paul X. Kelley 
Ross L. Mulford 
George W. Houck 
Byron T. Chen 
James W. Myers 
Donald J. Beatty 
Birney A. Adams 
Peter F. C. Armstrong 
John E. Buynak 
Francis C. Cushing, Jr. 
William J. Galyon 
Charles K. Whitfield 
William M. Tatum, Jr. 
Richard D. Mickelson 
Henry C. Hutson 
James W. Laseter 
Joseph L, Sadowski 
Robert A. Walker 
Edward L. Lieland, Jr. 
William K. Parcell 
Winston F. Fontaine 
Jean M. Penney 
Joseph M. Laney, Jr. 
Raymond W. Craig 
Clinton Roberson 
Carey S. Hughes 
Carl R. Lundquist 
Goodell P. Warren 
Charles F. Whitehead 
Darrel E. Bjorklund 
David Y. Westling 
James N. Bardin 
Edward J. Rutty 
Robert W. Cooney 
Douglas V. Stowell 
Edward J. Driscoll, Jr, 
Philip M. Crosswait 
Ronald I. Severson 
Wilford E. Overgard 
George D. Cumming 
Robert E. Howard, Jr. 
James G. Martz III 
Robert E. Miller 
George H. Shutt, Jr. 
Dean C. Macho 
Luther S. Smith, Jr. 
Clarke A. Rhykerd 
Raymond A. Cameron 
Charles O. Hiett 
Herbert M. Baker 
Frank R. Smoke 
William G. McCool, Jr. 
Richard E. Percival 
Russell W. McNutt 
Ural W. Shadrick 
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Frederick H. Seitz 
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George L. Newton 


William D. StoddartRichard V. Molesky 


III 
Arnold E. Bench 


Themistocles T. Annas 
Warren F. Wolff 


Franklin G. Cowie, Jr. William J. Spiesel 


Louis A. Bonin 
Leslie L. Darbyshire 
Francis E. Doud 
Edgar K. Jacks 
Charles A. Sewell 


Walter E. Kiracofe 
Gary Wilder 
William J. Dinse 
Herbert O. Smith 
George L. Bartlett 


Conrad P. Buschmann Raymond J. O'Leary 


Lucius O. Davis 

L. G. Linman 
Wiliam S. Russ 
James A. Trout 
Edward M. Guell 
Paul A. Manning 
Francis H. Thurston 
Eugene R. Brady 
James F. Meyers, Jr. 
Clement C. Chamber- 

lain, Jr. 
Richard A. Bonney 
Robert P. Kuhn 
Victor A, Ruvo 
Palmer A. Roessle 
Thomas P. Bartleson, 
Jr. 

Freddie J. Baker 
James M. Bannan 
Dalvin Serrin 
Joseph J. Marron 
Donald R. Stiver 
Donald L. Rice 

Cecil G. Dunnagan 
Francis L. Delaney 
John W. Unkle 
Preston E. Howell 
Douglas E. Erway 
Paul W. Niesen 
Whitlock N. Sharpe 
Ralph D. Wallace 
Frank E. Weitz 
Dwight E. Howard 
Frank D. McCarthy 
Leonard M. Gillespie 
Jack W. Conard 
Daniel M. Wilson 
James R. O'Mara 
Jimmie W. Duncan 
John H. Strope 
James G. Doss, Jr. 
Edward F. Penico 
Vance E. Brown 
Baxter W. Seaton 
David D. Finne, Jr, 
Charles H. Walker 
Joseph R. Donaldson 
Keith H. Helms 
Charles E. Kiser 
Winon E. Corley 
Thomas L. Curtis 
Joseph A. Corvi 
Andrew V. Mincey 
John E. Forde, Jr. 
Ralph W. Tufts 
Louis J. Bacher 
Kenneth K. Case 
Mark P. Fennessy 
Richard N. Buethe 
Marion A. Andrews 
Maurice H. Alexander 
Philip W. Haley 
Donald P. Plante 
William E. Caslin 
James H. McGee 
Ernest G. Schauppner 
John R. Hansford 
Gerard M. Kieswetter 


William D. Kent 
Albert O. Nelson 
Gordon M. B. Living- 
ston 
John E. Watson 
Edwin C. King 
Elmer N. Snyder 
Norman L. Padgett 
Alan D. Albert, Jr. 
Peter A. Soderbergh 
Robert N. Burhans 
William E. Clemens 
Charles R. Kerr, Jr. 
William R. Miller, Jr. 
Robert J. Norton 
Donald L. Mitchell 
Arnold G. Ziegler 
Paul E. Wilson 
Leo N. Nagrodsky 
Richard E. Kutz 
Frank L. Bourne, Jr. 
Henry Englisch 
Harry L. Morris, Jr. 
Elmer H. Holthus 
Rodger E. Rourke 
Ermil L. Whisman 
Garry M. Pearce, Jr. 
Conway L. Austin 
Arthur M. Brown 
Robert L, Simonis 
Hubert I. Frey 
Walter A. Weston 
Howard R. Mead, Jr. 
Billy M. Adrian 
Theodore Lowdermilk, 
Jr. 
Paul S. Dopp 
Elmer M. Thompson 
William C. Vielhauer 
Marion M. Etheridge, 
Jr. 
Joseph F. Schoen, Jr. 
Leonard E. Fuchs 
Herbert L. Fogarty 
Wade E. Branen 
Joseph K. Griffis, Jr. 
Roland L. McDaniel 
Jack W. Evans 
William A. Thompson 
James S. G. Turner 
Charles R. Figard 


‘Richard L. Robinson 


Thomas A. Hodges 
Bruce M. Phillips 
Roger H. Barnard . 
William M. Clelland 
Edward R. Toner 
Richard C, Schulze 
Robert B. McIntosh 
Charles ©. Renshaw II 
William Fellner 
Harry N. McCutcheon 
Gearl M. English 
Johnny L. Carter 
Gene C. Martin 

Alex H. Touchton 
John A, Rapp 
Hershel H. Henson 
Jerry A. Harness 


Marshall B. Armstrong Talmadge R. Liles 


Laverne D. Highhouse 
Arthur S. Ohlgren 
Frank L, Leister 
Charles H. Van Diver 
Robert F. Koehler 
Albert W. Wallach 
Charles M. Reitz 
Everette D. Bedwell 
Robert M. Tremmel 
Robert K. Damon 
Tom W. Williams 


Edward L. Zielinski 
Maurice W. Collins 
William C. Adams 
Howard E. Pyles 
Charles R. Livingston 
Lytton F. Blass 
Henry G. Roberts 
Frank L. Bradshaw 
William J. Varley 
Jack F, Bailey 
Hubert C. Grow 
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The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of first lieutenant, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Sidney R. Bader Charles H. Knowles 
William T. Baldwin Richard L. Kussman 
Roy L. Belli Earl F. Lovell 
Joseph A. Como Michael Mura 
William D. Conroy Paul V. Murphy 
Raymond F. Fitzsim-Roy I. Parker 

mons Donald D. Robinson 
John A. Fullinwider Hosea E. Taylor 
George M. Garner Joseph F. Taylor, Jr. 
Louis Gasparine, Jr. Dwight R. Timmons, 
Thomas J. Gipson, Jr. Jr. 
Edward E. Greben-Raymond D. Walters 

stein, Jr. John L. White 
Thomas G. Henry Loren G. Witty 
William D. Hubbard Richard H. Young 
Thomas W. Jones 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law: 


Russell W. Adamczuk James F. Newell 
James E, Anderson John T. Nichols 
Harry H. Bair William H. Nulty 
Eugene A. Bambic John P. Oliver 
David L. Battaglia George E. Owings 
Kenneth E. Baublitz Donald C. Pauley 
William V. Bicknel John A. Sebring 
Donald C. Bieger Franklin R. Shoe- 
Joseph J. Bischoff maker 

Ira Blalock, Jr. James D. Shubert 
George A. Candea William P. Shunkey, 
Robert L. Carlisle Jr. 

Leroy R. Cates Craig H. Stephenson 
Robert E. Cleveland Donald E. Sudduth 
Jack L. Cole Robert A. Utter 
James L. Cooper Ralph V. Walker, Jr. 
Jerry J. S. Crittenden Frank V. Weiler 
John G. Fifield Richard C. White 
Clarence D. Foreman Carl A. Zimmerman 


Jerald L. Frandsen III 
Donald R. Gerber. Miguel E. Bustamante, 
Clarence B. Grey Jr. 


Harold J. Horan, Jr. 
Ernest P. Lewis, Jr. 
Frank W. Martino 
Andrew G. Marushok 
Ronald A. Mason 
James F. McNelis 
Harry L. Mills 


Michael P. Cady 
Arthur B. Carr, Jr. 
Bruce W. Emberton 
Edwin B. Henson, Jr. 
Raymond C. Lafser 
Charles P. Williams 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 13 (legislative day of 
June 11), 1956: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 

Frederick O. Mercer, of Illinois, to be 
United States district judge for the southern 
district of Illinois. 

Frederick Van Pelt Bryan, of New York, 
to be United’ States district judge for the 
southern district of New York. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Ralph Silverstein, spiritual 
leader of Temple Sinai (the Arlington 
Temple), Brooklyn, N, Y., offered the 
following prayer: 


Lord of the universe, Father of all 
mankind, bless, we pray Thee, the dis- 
tinguished Members of this great de- 
liberative body—the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Bless our ailing President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and grant that he may en- 
joy a speedy and complete recovery. 
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In this hour of continuing world crisis, 
O Lord, when the dark clouds of hydro- 
gen war continue to hover so menacingly 
overhead and when the very fate of civil- 
ization itself seems to tremble in the bal- 
ance, we are deeply stirred and heartened 
by the knowledge that in our beloved 
land and elsewhere throughout the world 
men of all faiths are turning to Thee in 
ever greater numbers. For in the face of 
global events and movements so over- 
whelming in their very magnitude and 
complexity, we are but as helpless chil- 
dren groping for Thy light and Thy sal- 
vation. But Thy divine spirit, O God, 
moves within us in ways which passeth 
understanding. There are great and 
gifted men in this our Government, in 
this our House of Representatives. In- 
spire them, O Heavenly Father—enlarge 
their vision. Fill them with a holy zeal 
and a crusading spirit to bring the bless- 
ings of true brotherhood to our own be- 
loved America so that none may be de- 
meaned as second-class citizens, what- 
ever be their faith or their race, for all 
are truly Thy children and Thou are our 
Father. 

Make them unfailingly mindful that in 
many ways Washington is the capital of 
the world, that whatever is said and done 
here literally affects the very fate of 
mankind. Grant us the strength, the 
wisdom, and the determination to banish 
forever the dread scourge of war from 
the face of the earth and ordain, we be- 
seech Thee, that our sorely troubled 
world may at long last enjoy Thy sweet 
blessings of universal peace and brother- 
hood under Thine all-embracing father- 
hood, O God. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


VOTE TO RECOMMIT H. R. 5881 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, when you 
vote today on the most-favored 17 States 
in the Northwest legislation, conference 
report on H. R. 5881, small-projects leg- 
islation, vote to recommit this bill. Be- 
cause you are voting a $100 million au- 
thorization to these 17 most-favored 
States to the exclusion of 31 other States 
which were included in the legislation; 
but after the conferees got through with 
H. R. 5881, these 31 States were excluded. 
The only participation the States in the 
East and the South will enjoy in this 
legislation—if it can be called enjoy- 
ment—is that your constituents will be 
called upon to pay the taxes to pay the 
$100 million incorporated in the bill in 
the report for the benefit of the 17 most- 
favored States. Vote to recommit the 
conference report. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION BE- 
YOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous material. 


June 13 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of Mr. Folsom, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
I have just introduced legislation de- 
signed to carry out the first recommen- 
dation of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School 
which he recently appointed. It would 
authorize the appropriation of $800,000 
for grants to the States to encourage the 
States to provide for a State committee 
on education beyond the high school to 
conduct studies and conferences and 
make recommendations for appropriate 
action to be taken by public and private 
agencies to meet our pressing problems 
related to higher education, 

Our Nation cannot afford to lapse into 
a situation of desperation with respect to 
higher education. I commend the Presi- 
dent of the United States for his insist- 
ence that there be advanced planning so 
that we can avert a crisis in higher edu- 
cation. My bill would carry out the 
President's, the administration’s policy. 
The best explanation is set forth in a let- 
ter from Mr. Folsom to Speaker RAYBURN 
which is here set forth: 

DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, June 11, 1956. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dan Mr. SPEAKER; I am enclosing for 
your consideration a draft bill to encourage 
and assist the States in the establishment of 
State committees on education beyond the 
high school. 

The draft bill would authorize the appro- 
priation of $800,000, to be available until 
June 30, 1958, for grants to the States on the 
basis of their respective populations, in order 
to encourage and assist each State to pro- 
vide for a State committee on education 
beyond the high school, which committee, 
through studies and conferences, would con- 
sider educational problems beyond the high 
school and make recommendations for ap- 
propriate action to be taken by public and 
private agencies at local, State, regional, and 
Federal levels. States would be required, 
through their Governors, to undertake to 
use grants solely for the purposes of the act 
and to have their State committees submit 
reports to the Commissioner of Education for 
use of the President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, 

You will recall that the President in his 
special message to the Congress on January 
12, 1956, expressed his concern about the 
growing problems in the field of education 
beyond the high school and indicated that 
he ‘would appoint a committee to develop 
proposals in this field, as follows: 

“Shortages now exist in medicine, teach- 
ing, nursing, science, engineering, and in 
other fields of knowledge which require edu- 
cation beyond the level of the secondary 
school. Changing times and conditions 
create new opportunities and challenges. 
There are now possibilities for older persons, 
properly trained, to lead more productive and 
rewarding lives. The tide of increasing 
school enrollment will soon reach higher edu- 
cational institutions. Within 10 years we 
may expect 3 students in our colleges and 
universities for every 2 who are there now. 

“Higher education is and must remain the 
responsibility of the States, localities, and 
private groups and institutions. But to lay 
before us all the problems of education be- 
yond high school, and to encourage active 
and systematic attack on them, I shall ap- 
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point a distinguished group of educators and 
citizens to develop this year, through studies 
and conferences, proposals in this educa- 
tional field. Through the leadership and 
counsel of this group, beneficial results can 
be expected to flow to education and to the 
Nation, in the years ahead.” 

Composition of the committee was an- 
nounced April 19 and on April 27 it met, or- 
ganized, and agreed on basic objectives as 
follows: First, to collect, assemble, and dis- 
seminate information for the purpose of 
increasing public awareness of the vast chal- 
lenge which lies ahead in the field of educa- 
tion beyond the high school; second, to en- 
courage the planning and action which must 
now be undertaken by institutions and 
groups of institutions, locally and nationally, 
publicly and privately, to meet the impend- 
ing demands upon our educational system; 
the third, to advise the President as to the 
proper role of the Federal Government in this 
field and to recommend appropriate Federal 
policies and relationships. 

In order to provide immediate stimulus to 
the initiation of widespread planning, 
studies, and action which should be under- 
taken now by institutions, States, and local- 
ities, the committee recommended the pro- 
vision of one-time grants to the States to 
encourage and assist each State to establish 
a State committee on education beyond the 
high school. These State counterparts to 
the national committee are essential not only 
for coordination of study and planning activ- 
ities in the States but to provide a nation- 
wide mechanism for liaison with the na- 
tional committee. The instant draft bill is 
designed to accomplish these objectives. 

This Department shares with the Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High School 
and with the educational leadership of the 
Nation, the great concern we all have about 
the necessity of bringing concerted action to 
bear on the mounting problems which we 
foresee ahead in this field of education and 
in meeting our future manpower needs. We 
are, therefore, in accord with the recom- 
mendation of the committee. 

I shall appreciate it if you would refer the 
draft bill to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
enactment of this proposed legislation would 
be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Fotsom, 
Secretary. 


PROSPERITY OF THE STATE OF 
COLORADO 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I include as 
a part of my remarks a clipping from the 
Longmont Times-Call, Longmont, Colo., 
which clearly indicates the prosperity of 
the State of Colorado. Income-tax col- 
lections are a definite barometer of the 
economic conditions of business inter- 
ests. It is worth reading and answers 
some of the arguments of those who 
would have you believe we are on the 
verge of a depression. 

Stare INCOME Tax COLLECTIONS $214 MILLION 
AHEAD 


Denver.—Colorado State income tax col- 
lections are $2,500,000 ahead of the first 5 
months of last year, Revenue Director Earl 
Blevins reported Friday. 


He said receipts for the first 5 months of 
1956 totaled $20,987,591, compared with 
$18,403,749 for the same 1955 period. 

Income-tax receipts for all of 1955 amount- 
ed to $26,203,286. 

Blevins said the department has processed 
470,661 returns so far this year, as compared 
with 423,684 for the first 5 months of last 
year. Approximately 100,000 returns remain 
to be processed, he added. 

The total number of returns last year was 
500,847. 


REPORT FROM COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have 
until midnight Friday to file their 
report on the bill H. R. 11742. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPLEMENTING FEDERAL 
RECLAMATION LAWS 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness before the House is the vote on the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SayLor] to recommit the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 
5881) to supplement the Federal recla- 
mation laws by providing for Federal 
cooperation in non-Federal projects, and 
for participation by non-Federal agen- 
cies in Federal projects. 

Without objection the Clerk will again 
report the motion to recommit. 

The was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SaYLor moves to recommit the confer- 
ence report to the conferees. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SAYLOR) 
there were—ayes 10, noes 32. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 179, nays 209, not voting 44, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 69] 
YEAS—179 
Abbitt Bowler Cunningham 
Alexander Bray Curtis, Mass, 
Andresen, Brown, Ohio Dague 
August H. Brownson Davis, Ga, 
Arends Broyhill Davis, Wis 
Ashley Bush Derounian 
Ashmore Byrne, Pa Devereux 
Auchincloss Byrnes, Wis. Dodd 
Barrett Canfield Dondero 
Bass, N. H. Cannon Donohue 
Bates Carlyle Donovan 
Baumhart Carrigg Dorn, N. Y. 
Beamer Cederberg 
Becker elf Feighan 
Bennett, Mich. Chiperfield Fenton 
Bentley Chudoff Fino 
Betts Church Flood 
gs Clark Flynt 
Bolton, Clevenger Ford 
Frances P, Cole Forrester 
Bolton, Colmer Fountain 
Oliver P, Corbett Frelinghuysen 
Bonner Coudert Fulton 
Cramer Gary 
Bow Cretella Gavin 
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Henderson 


Chatham 
Coon 


O'Neill 


Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers, Mass. 


NAYS—209 


Frazier 
Friedel 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gentry 
Gordon 
Grant 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hagen. 
Harris 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harvey 


Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Ikard 


Jarman 
Johnson, Calif, 
Johnson, Wis, 
Jones, Ala, 
Karsten 


Kilgore 
King, Calif, 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Kluczynski 
Knutson 
Krueger 
Lankford 
Lesinski 
Lipscomb 
Lovre 
McCarthy 
McCormack 
McDonough 
McDowell 


Mollohan 


Wigglesworth 
Williams, Miss, 
Williams, N. Y. 
Willis 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 


Thompson, N. J. 


Velde 
Vinson 
Wainwright 
Weaver 
Wier 


Williams, N. J. 
Wilson, Calif, 


Wilson, Ind, Yates Zablocki 
Wi * Young Zelenko 
Wright Younger 
NOT VOTING—44 

Allen, Til. Halleck Morrison 
Andersen, Hays, Ohio Nelson 

H. Carl Hoffman, III O'Hara, Minn. 
Bell Hoffman, Mich. Patman 
Carnahan Holifield Prouty 
Christopher Horan Rhodes, Ariz 
Cooley Jackson Richards 
Davidson Kelley, Pa. Rivers 
Diggs Lane Scott 
Dolitver McConnell Simpson, Pa. 
Dowdy McMillan Sisk 
Eberharter Machrowicz Thompson, La. 
Gamble Mason Thornberry 
George Miller, Calif. Westland 
Hale Miller, N. Y. Wickersham 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Dolliver for, with Mr. Westland against. 

Mr. Gamble for, with Mr. Horan against, 

Mr. Hoffman of Dlinois for, with Mr. Miller 
of California against. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania for, with Mr, 
Bell against. 

Mr, Scott for, with Mr. Carnahan against. 

Mr. McConnell for, with Mr. Holifield 
against. 

Mr. Hale for, with Mr. Kelley of Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr. Prouty for, with Mr. Cooley against. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Machrowicz against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Sisk against. 

Mr. Miller of New York for, with Mr. Hays 
of Ohio against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Davidson against. 

Mr. Nelson for, with Mr. Wickersham 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. O’Hara of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Thornberry with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Wier with Mr. George. 

Mr. Richards with Mr. H. Carl Andersen. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr, Jackson. 


Mr. RABAUT changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. QUIGLEY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

Mr. BELCHER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MERROW changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BEAMER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. CHENOWETH changed his vote 
from “yea” to “hay.” 

Mr. KIRWAN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. PERKINS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

- Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 

this legislation plugs the gap in our pres- 
ent water conservation program, Prior 


to 1902, the pioneer residents of the arid 
western States had constructed on their 
own just about all of the reclamation 
projects that could be financed without 
assistance in the form of loans from the 
Government. The passage of the Rec- 
lamation Act of 1902 recognized that 
fact. Since that time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has made additional funds avail- 
able on a repayable basis. This has en- 
abled the rapidly growing West to meet 
its current water requirements. 

There is an area, however, where an 
additional program is needed. Local 
financing takes care of the projects un- 
der $1 million. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion program in the past has furnished 
the engineering know-how for the larger 
multipurpose projects. But in each of 
the western reclamation States there are 
feasible projects in the $1 million to $5 
million class. The extensive engineer- 
ing and supervision required for Bureau 
construction makes it uneconomical at 
the present time for these smaller proj- 
ects to be constructed under present law. 
However, if funds were available for non- 
interest loans, and if the local sponsor- 
ing groups could furnish the engineer- 
ing data and supervision, many fine, 
feasible projects would be built. That 
is the purpose of this legislation. 

Much has been said about this being a 
special bill for a special region. That is 
true. What is being overlooked, how- 
ever, is the basic reason for our reclama- 
tion act. The Federal Government, for 
example, owns over 70 percent of the 
land area of my State of Utah. We can- 
not tax this area. The major portion of 
the revenues from users of the area go 
into a special reclamation fund. Ten 
percent of the revenues go into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Legislation establishing a program of 
development restricted to these 17 public 
land States is no more regional than leg- 
islation establishing beach control proj- 
ects and rivers and harbor improvement. 
And let it be remembered, that the rec- 
lamation States repay the Treasury the 
cost of the project—a rather unique 
penalty we pay for having too little, 
rather than too much water. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING COMMUNICATIONS ACT 
OF 1934 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question on the motion to re- 
commit the bill (H. R. 4090) amending 
the Communications Act of 1934. 

Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. PELLY moves to recommit H. R. 4090 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: 

1. For the purpose of bringing about eval- 
uation of reliability of device under actual 
operational conditions of sufficient variety 
and duration to determine value of the de- 
vice for safety purposes; 

2. To bring in line with international pro- 
cedures and criteria for safety and distress; 
and 

3. For purpose of determining alternative 
and more reliable methods of accomplishing 
the purposes of this bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and there 
were—yeas 151, nays 228, not voting 53, 


as follows: 


Adair 
Alger 
Allen, Calf. 


Belcher 
Bentley 


Bosch 


Byrnes, Wis. 
Cederberg 
Chase 
Chatham 
Chiperfleld 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole 

Coon 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Crumpacker 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dawson, Utah 
Derounian 
Devereux 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anfuso 
Aspinall 


Bass, Tenn. 
Blatnik 


Bolling 


‘Bowler 


Boyle 

Bray 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Brown, Ohio 


Cannon 


[Roll No. 70] 
YEAS—151 


Dixon 

Dorn, S. C. 
Ellsworth 
Fjare 

Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
Gentry 

Grant 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hand 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harvey 
Henderson 


Hillings 
Hinshaw 


. Hoeven 


Holmes 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Hyde 
James 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones, N. C. 
Judd 

Kean 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kilburn 
Kilgore 
King, Pa. 
Knox 
Krueger 
Laird 
Landrum 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lipscomb 
Lovre 
McDonough 
McVey 
Mack, Wash, 
Magnuson 
Mailliard 


Marshall 

Meader 
NAYS—228 

Carlyle 


Chenoweth 
Chudoff 
Clark 
Colmer 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cretella 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, II. 
Deane 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Denton 


Dies 
Dingell 


Merrow 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Minshall 
Mumma 
Nicholson 
Norblad 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pelly 
Phillips 
Pilcher 


Ray 
Robeson, Va. 
Robsion, Ky. 
St. George 


Simpson, III. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Wis. 


Thomson, Wyo. 
Tollefson 


Vursell 
Wainwright 
Weaver 
Wharton 
Widnall 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, N. Y. 
Wilson, Calif, 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wolcott 
Young 
Younger 


Fernandez 
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Holifield Morgan Saylor 
Holland 088 Schenck 
Holtzman Moulder Seely-Brown 
Hope Multer Selden 
Huddleston Murray, III Sheehan 
Hull Murray, Tenn. Shelley 
Ikard Natcher Sheppard 
Jarman Norrell Short 
Jennings O'Brien, III. Shuford 
Johnson, Wis. O'Brien, N. T. Sieminski 
Jones, Ala. O'Hara, III Sikes 
Jones, Mo, O'Konski Smith, Miss, 
Karsten O'Neill Smith, Va. 
Kearney Passman Spence 
Kee Patterson Springer 
Kelly, N. Y. Perkins Staggers 
Keogh Pfost Steed 
Kilday Philbin Sullivan 
King, Calif, Pillion Teague, Tex. 
Kirwan Poage Thomas 
Klein Polk Thompson, N. J. 
Kluczynski Powell Thompson, Tex. 
Knutson Price Trimble 
Lanham Priest Tumulty 
Lankford Quigley Udall 
Lesinski Rabaut Vanik 
Long Radwan Van Zandt 
McCarthy Rees, Kans. Vinson 
McCormack uss Walter 
McCulloch Rhodes, Pa Watts 
McDowell Riehlman Whitten 
McGregor Riley Wier 
Macdonald Roberts Williams, Miss. 
Machrowicz Rodino Williams, N. J. 
Mack, III. Rogers, Colo. Willis 
Madden Rogers, Fla. Winst.ad 
Mahon Rogers, Mass Withrow 
Matthews Rogers, Tex, Wolverton 
Metcalf Rooney Wright 
Mills Roosevelt Yates 
Mollohan Rutherford Zablocki 
Morano Sadlak Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—53 
Allen, III. Gwinn Morrison 
Andersen, Hale Nelson x 
H. Carl Halleck O'Hara, Minn, 

Bell Hays, Ohio Patman 
Bonner Healey Rains 
Boykin Hoffman, Il. Reece, Tenn. 
Buckley Hoffman, Mich. Reed, N. Y 
Carnahan Horan Rhodes, Ariz 
Christopher Jackson Richards 
Cooley Kelley, Pa. Rivers 
Davidson Lane Schwengel 
Diggs McConnell Scott 
Dolliver McIntire Simpson, Pa. 
Donovan McMillan Sisk 
Dowdy Martin Thompson, La, 
Eberharter Mason Thornberry 
Gamble Miller, Calif. Westland 
George Miller, N. Y. Wickersham 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Dolliver for, with Mr. Carnahan against. 

Mr. Hoffman of Illinois for, with Mr. Rains 
against. 

Mr. McConnell for, with Mr. Thompson of 
Louisiana against, 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Morrison against. 

Mr. Miller of New York for, with Mr. Miller 
of California against. 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. Hays 
of Ohio against. 

Mr. Reed of New York for, with Mr. Kelley 
of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Gamble for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. George for, with Mr. Davidson against. 

Mr. Gwinn for, with Mr. Healey against. 

Mr. Horan for, with Mr. Wickersham 
against. 

Mr. Westland for, with Mr. Sisk against. 

Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Eberharter against. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania for, with 
Mr. Donovan against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Bell with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 
Bonner with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 
Boykin with Mr. McIntire. 

McMillan with Mr. Nelson. 

Patman with Mr. Hale. 

Dowdy with Mr. Halleck. 

Diggs with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan, 
Cooley with Mr. O'Hara of Minnesota. 
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Mr. Christopher with Mr. Schwengel. 
Mr. Rivers with Mr. H. Carl Andersen, 
Mr. Richards with Mr. Jackson, 


Mr. CANFIELD changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. BROYHILL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. WOLVERTON changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. CRETELLA changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
Mba: motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
H. R. 10964. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EVERY AMERICAN IS ENTITLED TO A 
FAIR MINIMUM WAGE AND DE- 
CENT STANDARD OF LIVING 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, early 
in January of last year I introduced a 
bill in the House of Representatives to 
increase the minimum hourly wage from 
75 cents to $1.35. Some of my colleagues 
were of the opinion my proposed hourly 
rate of pay was too high, but I did not 
because I had first-hand knowledge of 
the substandard wages many of my 
friends and constituents in South Phil- 
adelphia were receiving. And believe 
me they earned every penny they made 
because the work was not easy and in 
most cases none too pleasant. 

Nevertheless, since I could not obtain 
the full support of the committee or the 
House for my bill, I reluctantly agreed to 
support and vote for the $1 hourly mini- 
mum wage because I have learned 
through my 10 years’ of experience here 
in Washington that “if you can’t fight 
the foe and win, join them.” I also re- 
membered the trite phrase, “half a loaf 
is better than none.” 

Mr. Speaker, this coming Saturday, 
June 16, 1956, marks the 18th anni- 
versary of one of the most outstanding 
pieces of legislation ever enacted by the 
Congress under the leadership of our 
great President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Eighteen years ago Congress passed a 
law which made it the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to elimi- 
nate substandard wages. Since the en- 
actment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, this Nation has enjoyed years of 
prosperity and economic growth. Never- 
theless, the Congress has been entirely 
too silent in making effective the legisla- 
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tion it has enacted in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Despite the increases in Federal mini- 
mum wages last year, I still find the 
mandatory minimum wage unrealistic 
and wanting. It was my firm conviction 
last year when the Congress passed the 
$1 minimum that it was utterly inade- 
quate. With the passage of another year 
the new minimum of $1 has become even 
more obsolete. 

Early next year when the 85th Con- 
gress convenes, I shall introduce a bill to 
raise the present $1 minimum to $1.50. 
I feel this action on my part will be more 
effective at that time since the present 
84th Congress is now rushing toward ad- 
journment within the next few weeks. 
I certainly do not wish to have the bill 
pigeonholed or hastily considered by the 
Committee on Education and Labor be- 
cause of its vital importance to all work- 
ing Americans. I submit that this pro- 
posed minimum is absolutely necessary if 
Congress is to attempt to make meaning- 
ful the law of the land which aims at 
eliminating substandard wages. 

Studies by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor indicate that a worker 
must earn more than $2 an hour and 
work steadily for 52 weeks a year in or- 
der to support a family of four with a 
minimum decent standard of living. 
Even a single woman without depend- 
ents requires, according to independent 
studies made by several State agencies, 
between a minimum of $2,000 to $3,000 a 
year to maintain a minimum decent 
standard of living. 

In my own State of Pennsylvania, the 
minimum annual budget requirements of 
a single woman are estimated to be $2,- 
400. This means that a woman working 
50 weeks at 40 hours would require at 
least $1.20 an hour to earn the minimum 
requirements. That does not allow for 
any lay-offs, sicknesses, or other emer- 
gencies; and we know that most of the 
poorer paying jobs rarely offer steady 
employment. Thus, assuming that a 
single lady works 40 weeks during the 
year and 40 hours a week, she would re- 
quire exactly $1.50 to maintain a dig- 
nified, though very modest, living. 

I am also greatly concerned with the 
millions of workers who have been com- 
pletely denied the benefits and protec- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
At present, many of the giant corpora- 
tions of the country are exempt from 
paying their employees a minimum wage 
and are also not subject to payment of 
overtime rates. This is true in the re- 
tail trade where some of the exempt 
companies are doing a billion-dollar 
business during the year. Some of our 
most luxurious hotels in the Nation are 
also paying many of their employees be- 
low subsistence wages. The same is true 
of the giant agricultural establish- 
ments am not referring to small farms 
but to the factories in the field that 
employ many farmhands—which very 
frequently pay starvation wages. Sim- 
ilarly, employees of small telephone com- 
panies, laundries, local transit compa- 
nies, construction, wholesaling, finance, 
insurance, and real estate are entitled 
to receive at least the minimum wages 
which are mandatory in other businesses 
under Federal law. 
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I believe that all employees in our 
great country are entitled to fair treat- 
ment, and the Fair Labor Standards Act 
should be extended to these millions of 
unprotected workers. 

It is my firm conviction that the Na- 
tion’s economy can well afford to carry 
the proposed higher minimum wage. As 
a matter of fact, I believe that it can 
ill afford not to do so. The economy is 
still, by and large, prosperous; but many 
dangerous soft spots are appearing and 
this is the case in Philadelphia, which is 
classified as a distressed labor area. We 
have been confronted with a serious and 
continuing unemployment problem for 
many years. As of January 1956, accord- 
ing to the United States Employment 
Service, the rate of unemployment in 
the city of Philadelphia was 6.3 percent. 
The national average was 4.4 percent. 
Additional income received by millions 
of workers would protect and support 
the prosperity and make it possible to 
achieve a higher level of economic 
activity. 

Common decency also requires that a 
prosperous and growing economy should 
not tolerate the existence of substand- 
ard wages. Increasing the minimum 
wage would help all areas alike. It 
would boost the purchasing power of 
people in low-income areas as well as in 
prosperous areas. 

It would be wrong to assume that rais- 
ing of the minimum wage would neces- 
sarily increase the cost of labor. It is a 
well-known fact that higher wages mean 
also more efficient employees and greater 
productivity per worker. Even in the 
few cases where the increases in wages 
would result in somewhat higher costs, I 
believe that the American public would 
favor the small sacrifice. I am firmly 
convinced that every fairminded Ameri- 
can consumer is willing to pay the price 
necessary to assure his fellow American 
workingman at least a decent minimum 
wage. 

Mr. Speaker, on this, the 18th anni- 
versary of the passage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, I appeal to you and the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to give serious thought to my pro- 
posal. I sincerely hope I can count on 
your and their support of my bill to raise 
the minimum hourly wage to $1.50 dur- 
ing the 85th Congress—God willing. 


YELLOWTAIL DAM 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vetoed Senate Joint 
Resolution 135 declaring that the Bureau 
of Reclamation should pay the Crow In- 
dian tribe $5 million for the land and 
powersite for Yellowtail Dam. This is 
consistent with other administrative ac- 
tions. The line laid down by his admin- 
istration has been—and continues to 
be—that public property is not some- 
thing to buy, it is only something to be 
sold at bargain prices to friends of the 
administration. ; 
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When this administration took office, 
the taxpayers of this country owned 27 
synthetic rubber plants. In the years 
since the end of World War H, these 
plants had been leased to private rubber 
companies and had earned an average 
of $68 million per year—or about 12 per- 
cent interest on the total investment of 
$500 million. 

This $500 million public asset, which 
was earning an income of $68 million a 
year, was sold to big business for $27 mil- 
lion a year for 10 years. This is like buy- 
ing a house for $27 a month that you 
have been renting for $68 a month—a 
real bargain for the purchaser. 

When this administration took office, 
the taxpayers of this country owned a 
barge line in which they had $22 million 
invested. The administration sold it for 
$9 million plus interest on installments 
over 10 years. 

When this administration took office; 
our public assets included a $35 million 
synthetic fuel plant in Louisiana, Mo. 
The administration knocked it down to 
the Hercules Powder Co. for $5 million. 

These examples show that President 
Eisenhower and his administration offi- 
cials don’t know what property is worth. 
They don't know because they haven't 
bought any—all they have done is to con- 
duct bargain sales. 

To them—and there are many illus- 
trations besides Hells Canyon—a dam 
site is not something you buy, it is some- 
thing you give away to a commercial 
utility. 

When this administration took office, 
fronted with buying a dam site—some- 
thing he has not done before—he was 
unable to recognize a fair and equitable 
price, which he calls extravagant. 


POLISH LIBERATION: THE KEY TO 
FREEDOM 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
matter of note and moment that, accord- 
ing to a very appropriate custom fol- 
lowed for several years by the House, 
our membership on Polish Independ- 
ence Day hails that historic event, lauds 
the gallantry, heroism, and fidelity to 
freedom of the grievously afflicted Polish 
people, and in compelling terms gives 
expression to our hopes and strivings for 
Polish liberation. 

It is also very appropriate, in my opin- 
ion, Mr. Speaker, that at other times 
during our legislative sessions, we should 
address ourselves to the present, pitiful 
plight of millions of freedom-loving, 
God-fearing Polish people, who continue 
to be held in bondage by a ruthless and 
bestial Communist tyranny. Most Amer- 
icans deplore the existence of this tyr- 
anny no less than they deeply resent the 
ill-advised, unjust, international, diplo- 
matic concessions, which, in effect, gave 
colorable sanction, and originally made 
possible, the brutal subjugation of a great 
nation and its brave, indomitable people, 
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who for centuries have struggled and 
sacrificed almost beyond measure to es- 
tablish and preserve their God-given 
liberties. 

History incontrovertibly proves and 
conclusively demonstrates the tenacious, 
undaunted, religious faith of Poland. It 
eloquently testifies to its unfaltering de- 
votion to freedom. It clearly evidences 
its loyalty to the comradeship of arms, 
which succeeded after a welter of blood, 
sweat, toil, and tears in overthrowing 
the terrorism of the Nazi dictatorship— 
a struggle in which the Polish nation and 
its brave people became the first inno- 
cent victims of predatory, calloused ag- 
gression, suffered the pains of shameful 
betrayal, and yet clung to the end in 
bloody sacrifice until final victory came. 

I have on many occasions referred to 
the abandonment and deliverance of 
Poland over to the Reds as constituting 
one of the great crimes of the ages, and 
I think no lover of freedom could validly 
dispute the fact that it is. I am at the 
moment more interested, however, in 
determining how and when this great 
crime can be expiated, how and when 
justice can be done, how and when self- 
determination and free institutions, na- 
tional sovereignty, and autonomy can be 
restored to the valiant Poles. 

In this battle for liberation of the 
Poles and other subject peoples suffering 
at present in the slave states of world 
communism, there are among others 
2 barriers, so to speak, 2 serious obstacles, 
which stand in the way of ultimate re- 
capture of Polish freedom. The first of 
these is the spirit of defeatism, which 
sometimes appears even among the pro- 
ponents and champions of liberation. 
This view tends to accept, as it should 
not, the postulate that Polish domina- 
tion by Russia and the Communists is 
an accomplished fact, and that efforts 
to change the situation would require 
a great world war and, therefore, are 
foredoomed to failure. 

This specious view, held by many well- 
meaning friends of Poland and parroted 
by the pro-Soviet bloc, amplifies a cer- 
tain sense of indifference blended with 
a pitying attitude of futility regarding 
the prospects for changing the status 
quo by American or international action. 

The second barrier is the brazen, de- 
fiant policy of the Soviet, which in its 
foreign relations stresses its dictatorial 
sovereign power over Poland and en- 
forces that satellite policy at the point 
of the bayonet and by ruthless liquida- 
tion of freedom-minded groups and con- 
tinued, brutal suppression of the Polish 
people with one shocking outrage after 
another. 

Both of these views are unfortunate 
and shortsighted. They fail to recog- 
nize the deep, profound vitality of the 
anti-Communist forces within Poland, 
in the United States, and the free world 
which is growing stronger every day. 

It is of course morally and ethically 
wrong not to oppose Soviet control of 
Poland. From a practical viewpoint, it 
fails to caleulate and give proper weight 
to the moral indignation of most free 
peoples, the essential grossness and un- 
just, inhuman nature of the subjugation 
process, and the unbending determina- 
tion of the Polish people and other free 
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peoples of the world to fight this issue 
through to the bitter end. 

I often think of the great words of 
an illustrious American patriot and 
founder—‘the same God who gave us 
life, gave us liberty at the same time.” 
It remains for soulless Communists and 
others who do not believe in God or in 
freedom and their atheistic pseudo- 
intellectual red and pinkish followers in 
this country to deride and scoff at this 
noble expression of principles, but true 
Americans will harken to it and accept 
it in its philosophy and its practice, be- 
eause they realize well that liberty is in 
danger throughout the world, and that 
unless we are prepared to defend and 
preserve it, whatever the cost, it will soon 
disappear into the dark shadows of Com- 
munist tyranny. 

This administration and this Nation 
and the American people must never 
cease to battle for the liberation of Po- 
land and the subject nations until vic- 
tory is at hand. This world, no less than 
this Nation, cannot long endure half 
slave and half free. We will either have 
freedom for all mankind or we will have 
oppression and slavery for all with con- 
sequent degradation of human values of 
dignity, decency, independence, and 
spiritual integrity and then the final col- 
lapse of the very last vestige and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of civiliza- 
tion. 

This Nation must more vigorously 
project the leadership of this movement 
for liberation. It is a righteous cause— 
it is the cause of the Almighty. it is the 
cause of all free men and women wher- 
ever they live. Nothing should deter us 
from insisting on liberation—neither the 
braggart threats and blandishments of 
the Reds, or our own fears of atomic- 
hydrogen destruction. If we are not 
free, if our fellow humans are not free, 
it would be far better for ourselves and 
for the world to face destruction rather 
than live and die in serfdom. 

But have no concern, my friends. 
This Nation will not be destroyed. The 
free world will not be destroyed by any 
foreign aggression. The only way this 
Nation can be destroyed is by its own 
hand—by easy living, by turning away 
from fundamental values, by seeking 
easy solutions for problems which can be 
solved only by the free, earnest, sustained 
attention and labor of all the people, by 
profound faith, high courage, and un- 
ceasing work. 

Let us never fear or appease Russia. 
If a great war comes—and we must use 
every means to prevent it—let us be sure, 
as I believe we can be, that there will be 
more devastating destruction behind the 
Iron Curtain than in any other part of 
the world. I hope that war will never 
again plague and devastate this sorry 
globe and we must exert every effort for 
peace. But we must insist upon preserv- 
ing our rights and liberties and command 
respect through overwhelming strength, 
a necessary, for our Nation and way of 

e. 
There are other ways than force by 
which this end can be sought. One of 
the most potent has not yet been used, 
and that is to withdraw diplomatic rec- 
ognition from that nation, or those na- 
tions, that persist in heaping insult after 
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insult upon us, while they conspire and 
work for our destruction and conquest by 
world communism. 

Perhaps this Government should seri- 
ously consider this course and this policy. 
Perhaps this change from appeasement 
to real firmness is the one thing we need 
today to bring some light into the inter- 
national picture and truly convince the 
Soviet that we cannot be kicked around 
by any nation. Perhaps that would be 
the right and the best means of liberat- 
ing Poland and reestablishing true free- 
dom in the world. People of Poland— 
keep to your faith, keep your courage 
high. Never give in to Red tyranny. 
You will be free sconer than you think, 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services may sit this after- 
noon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


repress 


EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
CHILDREN OF SERVICEMEN WHO 
DIED IN LINE OF DUTY 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 9824) 
entitled “An act to establish an educa- 
tional assistance program for children 
of servicemen who died as a result of a 
disability or disease incurred in line of 
duty during World War II or the Korean 
conflict,“ with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 4, after “during”, 
“World War I.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “II” and insert 
„II. 

Page 2, after line 10, insert: 

“(1) The term ‘World War T' means the pe- 
riod beginning on April 6, 1917, anc ending 
on November 11, 1918.“ 

Page 2, line 11, strike out “(1)” and insert 
“(2)” 

Page 2, line 14, strike out “(2)” and insert 
“ (3) 2 

Page 2, line 16, strike out (3) “ and insert 
“(4)” 

Page 2, line 19, after “during”, insert 
“World War I.” 

Page 2, line 19, strike out “II” and insert 
„II. . 

Page 3, line 1, strike out (4) “ and insert 
(5) Fs 

Page 3, line 7, strike out “(5)” and insert 
“(6).” 

Page 3, line 10, strike out “(6)” and insert 
“(T)” 

Page 3, line 18, strike out “(7)” and insert 
“(8).” 

Page 4, line 1, strike out “(8)” and insert 
“(9).” 

Page 4, line 7, strike out “(9)” and insert 
“(10).” 

Page 4, line 13, strike out “(10)” and insert 
( 11 ) 2 

Page 4, line 16, strike out (11) “ and in- 
sert (12).“ 

Page 4, line 18, strike out (12) “ and insert 
“(13) 7 

Page 24, line 2, strike out all after “pay- 
ments” down to and including “person” in 
line 8 and insert of compensation or pen- 
sion under any law administered by the Vet- 


insert 
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erans’ Administration based on the death of 
a parent to an eligible person over the age 
of 18 by reason of pursuing a course in an 
educational institution, or of increased rates, 
or additional amounts, of compensation or 
pension under any law administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration because of such a 
person.” 

Page 29, after line 21, insert: 

“APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 513. The appropriations for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration under the headings 
General Operating Expenses’ and ‘Read- 
justment Benefits’ are hereby made available 
for expenditures necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act and there is hereby. 
authorized to be appropriated such addi- 
tional amounts as may be necessary to ac- 
complish the purposes of this act.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
establish an educational assistance program 
for children of servicemen who died as a re- 
sult of a disability or disease incurred in line 
of duty during World War I, World War II, or 
the Korean conflict.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. TEAGUE]? 

There was no objection. 

5 The Senate amendments were agreed 
0. 
a motion to reconsider was laid-on the 
e. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 528 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9540) to extend and strengthen the Water 
Pollution Control Act. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Public Works, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, I will yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 528 
makes in order the consideration of H. R. 
9540, a bill to extend and strengthen 
the Water Pollution Control Act. It pro- 
vides for an open rule and 2 hours of de- 
bate on the bill. 

The purpose of the bill is to continue 
and improve cooperative programs the 
Public Health Service is carrying on with 
the State and interstate water pollution 
control agencies under the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, Public Law 845, of the 
80th Congress, as amended. 

Provision is made for increased tech- 
nical assistance to States on new and 
complex problems and to broaden re- 
search programs to determine the ef- 
fects of pollution on public health and 
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other water uses and to develop more 
economic methods of treating waste. 

The bill also provides that the Water 
Pollution Control Advisory Board would 
consist of the Surgeon General, or a sani- 
tary engineering officer designated by 
him, and nine members appointed by the 
President, none of whom would be Fed- 
eral employees. 

Section 5 of the bill authorizes the ap- 
propriation for each of the next 5 years 
of $5 million for grants to States and in- 
terstate agencies to cover part of the cost 
of their water pollution control pro- 
grams. Allotments to the States would 
be made by the Surgeon General in ac- 
cordance with regulations on the basis of 
population, extent of the pollution prob- 
lem, and the financial need of respective 
States. However, the Federal skare could 
not exceed a maximum of 6634 percent, 
nor could it be less than 33 % percent of 
the cost. Allotments to interstate agen- 
cies would be made on a basis found 
reasonable and equitable by the Surgeon 
General. 

Section 6 authorizes $50 million a year 

for grants to States, municipalities, and 
interstate agencies for preliminary plan- 
ning and construction of treatment 
works. Provision is made that the 
amount so appropriated is not to exceed 
$500 million and grants are limited to 
33 % percent of the estimated cost of the 
construction or $300,000, whichever is 
smaller. At least 50 percent of the funds 
are to be used for treatment works for 
communities of 125,000 or less, and pri- 
ority is to be given to grants for advance 
planning. 
The committee report complies with 
the Ramseyer rule and I urge the adop- 
tion of the resolution so the House may 
proceed to the consideration of H. R. 
9540. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has so ably explained, the 
purpose of this resolution is to make in 
order the consideration of H. R. 9540, a 
bill to extend and strengthen the Water 
Pollution Control Act. The measure is 
generally satisfactory, and I want to 
speak of it generally, insofar as it per- 
tains to the extension of the present 
Water Pollution Control Act. It con- 
tains a few minor changes in connection 
with the present law; but there is one 
section in this bill which is, I think, 
a new Government policy and a new 
type of subsidy that would cost the peo- 
ple of America in my opinion untold 
millions, hundreds of millions, and fi- 
nally probably billions of dollars, because 
it would not be a temporary measure. It 
has been our experience, I am sure, that 
whenever you embark upon any subsidy 
program as an emergency or for a short 
period of time somehow it becomes per- 
manent before too long, and the amounts 
involved always become larger rather 
than smaller. 

Section 6 of this bill which I under- 
stand was the real bone of controversy 
within the Public Works Committee, as 
well as the Rules Committee, provides 
for the Federal Government to give 
grants of $50 million a year for a 10-year 
period, or $500 million in all to local com- 
munities for the purpose of installing 
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antipollution facilities, sewage disposal 
plants, and installations of that kind. 

Remember, if you adopt this policy, it 
would be a return to PWA days of the 
depression and would of course favor 
certain communities only. In other 
words, the communities that have al- 
ready attempted to support and abide 
by the Antipollution Act as it is now on 
the statute books, and have bonded 
themselves to install these different fa- 
cilities, would not receive a single penny 
under this bill. They would have to pay 
for the local bonds they have issued for 
purposes of controlling pollution, and 
then, in turn, pay additional taxes in 
order to meet the cost of this gigantic 
new Federal subsidy program. 

Let me point out to you, if I may, that 
in my home town of some 2,500 in 
southern Ohio, under the compact that 
has been entered into between the cities 
in the Ohio Valley to eliminate pollution 
in the streams of that area, on the re- 
quest, insistence and demand of the Ohio 
Health Board, we bonded ourselves for 
some $500,000 to put in a sewage disposal 
plant, with the bonds running until the 
year 1999, with a cost to each property 
owner in addition to the taxes to retire 
the bond issue of some $3 a month or 
$36 a year. The same situation is true 
in some of the large cities of America. 
I believe the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SCHERER] will discuss with you the situa- 
tion in Cincinnati, Ohio. The gentle- 
man from Boston, who has just preceded 
me, will tell you what has been done 
there in the way of eliminating pollution 
and to take care of sewage disposal. Yet 
those cities and communities would have 
to pay their own taxes to retire the bonds 
they have issued and not receive one 
penny of help in any way from the Fed- 
eral Government. So this section would 
create an entirely unfair situation as be- 
tween communities. 

But further than that, as a matter of 
principle, let me point out to you, if I 
may, that there is not a single munici- 
pality in any single State in this Union 
of ours that is not in better financial 
condition and position than the Federal 
Government. 

It is my understanding amendments 
will be offered by members of the Public 
Works Committee to eliminate section 6. 
I hope that the Members will give that 
section and the debate that will take 
place upon it their most careful consid- 
eration and attention. 

Let me again point out that if this bill 
is passed with section 6 in it we will em- 
bark our Government, already in finan- 
cial difficulty, upon a new program of 
subsidies to the States and to the local 
communities that in time will become, in 
my opinion, an unbearable burden upon 
the American taxpayers. I shall support 
the rulemaking consideration of the bill 
under 2 hours of general debate in or- 
der. It is an open rule so that amend- 
ments may be offered. If the amend- 
ment striking section 6 is adopted, of 
course, I will support the measure; other- 
wise, I may not be able to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. KEATING]. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent from the House on 
Monday and wish to record the fact at 
this time that on rollcall No. 65 had I 
been present I would have voted “yea.” 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to put on Record that I am for this Fed- 
eral program to extend and strengthen 
the Water Pollution and Control Act. I 
believe the Federal Government should 
be interested in aiding the local com- 
munities in their regional sewage dis- 
posal programs. We people in west- 
ern Pennsylvania are curing our own 
ills, but many of these areas cannot af- 
ford such programs as the problem even 
for western Pennsylvania is more than 
local. 

I urge the House to adopt the rule and 
likewise support the bill, because it is 
going forward in an expanded program, 
a program that will protect the families 
and the children of future generations, 
as well as present generations. 

The flies and insects living on open 
sewage on the rivers and streams of 
this country today find their way onto 
the tables in homes 5 or 10 miles away 
in most of the communities along the 
rivers in a comparatively short time. 
This is an open invitation to the spread 
of disease. So, I hope this bill passes 
to take a good step forward in cleaning 
up our rivers and streams, and to wipe 
out pollution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. SCHERER]. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which is the subject of this resolution is 
an excellent one generally, and it is 
certainly needed. The control and 
strengthening of the Water Pollution 
Control Act that now exists is vitally 
necessary, of course, to this country. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio, has referred to section 6 of the bill. 
There are some of us on the committee 
who vigorously opposed the adoption of 
section 6 in this bill, which provides, as 
he said, for a completely new Federal 
activity and a completely new Federal 
spending program. In these days when 
all of us are talking about limiting and 
reducing the activities of the Federal 
Government, when we are talking about 
balancing the budget, we should care- 
fully examine section 6 in this bill, which 
provides for another huge spending pro- 
gram on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. For the first time we are going 
to bypass the States, if this section be- 
comes law, and contribute Federal funds 
directly to municipalities. It will be 
the Surgeon General who will determine 
which municipalities shall be given Fed- 
eral aid, how much, and what priority 
should be given to certain cities. 

Let me point out, first, that section 6 
was not in the Senate bill. Section 6 is 
not recommended; in fact, it is opposed 
by the administration. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare vig- 
orously opposed this section in the hear- 
ings before the committee. Usually the 
Congress has to put some check on the 
agencies of the Government because of 
their requests for more money, for re- 
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quests that the Federal Government en- 
gage in new activities. Here we have a 
case where the Congress is attempting to 
foist upon the agency an activity and a 
program which it vigorously opposes. 

The proponents of this bill argue that 
the small cities will not be able to com- 
ply with the enforcement provisions of 
this bill. That they will not be able to 
furnish adequate sewage disposal plants 
because they are not in a position to 
finance these projects. As my colleague 
from Ohio pointed out, the debt of the 
Federal Government exceeds the debt 
of all of the cities and all of the States 
and all of the other nations of the world 
combined. Therefore, who is best able 
to pay—the cities or the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare made a survey and in its 
testimony clearly indicated that the 
cities who are asking for this new Fed- 
eral-aid program failed conclusively to 
demonstrate the need for Federal aid. 
They pointed out that the only reason 
certain cities are not able to comply with 
the orders to stop pollution in their areas 
is because they have not given priority 
to pollution problems. They have been 
more interested in providing streets, even 
playgrounds and swimming pools than 
cleaning up the sewage that comes from 
the residences and the businesses in the 
area. 

This bill, of course, provides only for 
the expenditure of $500 million. The 
original bill provided for an expenditure 
of $1 billion. But let us not be misled 
to believe that this is a program that 
is going to cost only $500 million, because 
that is just not so. We are getting our 
foot in the door. This is a new spend- 
ing spree by the Federal Government. I 
shall show you that $500 million is only 
a drop in the bucket compared to the 
eventual cost of this program. 

My own city of Cincinnati just com- 
pleted a vast disposal plant installation 
at a cost of $50 million, That is $50 
million for 1 city, while this program 
provides only $50 million of Federal aid 
for all of the cities of the United States 
in 1 year, over a period of 10 years. So 
what you are going to have is a program 
that will cost not $500 million, but a pro- 
gram that, before we get through, is go- 
ing to cost about $7 billion. As soon as 
you give aid to some of these cities then 
the other cities are bound to come in and 
ask for aid. They will be entitled to it, 
and the Congress will not hesitate in 
future years to appropriate the necessary 
money. 

What about the cities who have pio- 
neered in water-pollution control—cities 
like Cincinnati and the city of my col- 
league from Ohio [Mr. Brown] and hun- 
dreds of others in this country, who have 
taxed the people of their communities, 
to eliminate pollution? As I said, the 
city of Cincinnati, which does not have 
a great deal of money has had to raise 
the money for its disposal plant. In fact, 
the city of Cincinnati had to impose an 
income tax in the last year in order to 
operate that city. When we provided 
for this disposal system which, as I said, 
cost $50 million, we provided the money 
to pay for it by placing an 8-cent tax 
on every 100 cubic feet of water. The 
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cost for the plant is paid by those who 
use the sewers. Industry in the area that 
contributes excessive pollution is re- 
quired to pay a surcharge. 

The argument that small cities cannot 
do this job is fallacious. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
survey showed that it is fallacious. I 
know of some small cities upstream from 
Cincinnati. They do not have an income 
tax; they have not provided a sewage 
or water tax to take care of their pollu- 
tion. In addition to that, the assessed 
value of real estate is about 25 percent 
of the actual market value, whereas the 
valuation in the city of Cincinnati is 
from 75 to 90 percent of the market 
value. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. Is it not a fact that it 
was developed that if we provide for 
these grants-in-aid, it will not prove of 
help to facilitate and expedite the build- 
ing of sewage-control systems, but will 
only tend to delay them, because every- 
body will be waiting from here on out, 
for this aid? 

Mr. SCHERER. The gentleman from 
New York is absolutely correct because, 
as I said, we provide only $500 million 
in this bill. The cities that do not come 
in the first time, instead of going for- 
ward with sewage-disposal plants as has 
been done in other communities, will 
wait until the Congress appropriates 
more money. 

Mr. BECKER. The best thing we can 
do is to provide no money at all in this 
bill so that the cities and the towns will 
proceed with the erection of the facilities 
that they need, as they should. 

Mr. SCHERER. That has been the al- 
most uncontradicted testimony before 
the committee. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman con- 
tinues to speak of those cities which have 
been able to solve their fiscal problems 
through the imposition of a city income 
tax. The gentleman also says that most 
of them have not seen fit to levy a local 
income tax. Is not the gentleman aware 
that in most of the States cities are not 
permitted by State law to levy city in- 
come taxes; that in most States State 
laws restrict cities as to the taxes they 
may levy, and that they are bonded to 
the hilt? 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the answer to that question. There are 
two methods which can be followed by 
these cities. They can increase the as- 
sessed valuation of the real estate dupli- 
cate to furnish the necessary money to 
do this job; they can go at least to 50 per- 
cent of the market value of the real es- 
tate. Secondly, they can levy a sewer or 
water tax, as the city of Cincinnati has 
done in order to build its plant; and 
thirdly, the States can amend their 
State law instead of coming to the Fed- 
eral Government, which is least able of 
all the segments of government to sup- 
port a program such as this, 
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Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Is it not true that 
the National Municipal Association has 
been pushing very hard for this bill and 
that their statement before our commit- 
tee was that the municipalities could not 
borrow money in sufficient quantity to 
carry out this program? 

Mr. SCHERER. You would expect 
that professional group to do that. But 
I certainly do not agree with its testi- 
mony, and neither does the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I do not think any- 
one has refuted their testimony before 
our committee. And one other thing 
that directly points up the matter so far 
as the Federal Government is concerned, 
each year for the last 8 years we have 
been progressively dropping, dropping, 
dropping down in the matter of stopping 
stream pollution. 

Mr. SCHERER. The new enforcement 
provisions of this bill are going to take 
care of that. h 

The gentleman represents the great 
State of West Virginia. There are a 
number of cities in West Virginia along 
the Ohio River. If Cincinnati has to 
contribute to this program, when we 
have taken care of our own pollution 
then we are going to have to pay twice 
in order to take care of the cities of 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. You do not want the 
polution from West Virginia coming 
down on Cincinnati. If we feel we can- 
not pay for it, you will continue to get 
the pollution from West Virginia. 

Mr. SCHERER. What is the percen- 
tage of assessed valuation of the real es- 
tate of the West Virginia cities along the 
Ohio River? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I do not have those 
figures, 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. FULTON. I wish to compliment 
the city of Cincinnati on the work it 
has been doing, just as Pittsburgh has, 
in cleaning up this sewage disposal 
matter. In eastern Ohio around the 
Youngstown area, I do not appreciate 
the people that are trying to come in 
here and get Federal funds on the basis 
of flood control to do what they ought to 
be doing on their own, taking care of the 
sewage disposal. They try to get it under 
another program unless you come right 
out and say the Federal Government is 
going to set up a program to help on 
sewage disposal. I would rather face it 
directly, even though Pittsburgh is well 
advanced on the program and has gotten 
ahead of the others. As the gentleman 
from West Virginia says, we fellows that 
are ahead of the game do not want other 
cities and villages tossing in the sewage 
and undoing our work. 

Mr. SCHERER. Do not get me wrong. 
There are provisions in this bill for Fed- 
eral assistance, technical assistance, for 
planning, research, and study. I agree 
with that section of the bill that pro- 
vides for those things. But I want to 
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ask, how many cities that say they can- 
not support such a program as will be 
required under the enforcement pro- 
visions, I repeat, how many of them 
could not do it if they gave priority to 
sewage disposal rather than to parks, 
playgrounds, streets, and even recrea- 
tional facilities? ‘ 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Under the 
highway program we heard references 
to a pay-back for roads that States had 
already built which are going to be part 
of the national program. Is there any 
such provision in this bill to reimburse 
those cities which have recently built 
such facilities? 

Mr. SCHERER. There are no provi- 
sions for reimbursement in this bill. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. As a member of the 
committee, may I ask if it is not a fact 
that this is the only controversial section 
of the entire bill? 

Mr. SCHERER. I want to make it 
clear that those of us who oppose this 
section are not opposing this bill. 

Mr. BECKER. As a matter of fact, 
they are in favor of it. 

Mr. SCHERER. The chairman of this 
committee has done an excellent job. 
We need this bill badly. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BURNSIDE]. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I quote 
from the report of the Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy of December 22, 1955: 

An orderly use and control of water re- 
sources requires a background of physical 
facts, understanding, and accumulated ex- 
perience. For any problem involving water 
use and development, it is necessary to know 
when and how much water is available in a 
given area and how it is distributed. This 
involves the study of amounts and distribu- 
tion of rainfall, the flow of rivers, the oc- 
currence of water in the ground, the nature 
of the rocks and the soil, and other charac- 
teristics of both land and water. 


This Committee has delegated respon- 
sibility for municipal and industrial 
water supply planning and pollution con- 
trol to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare of which Depart- 
ment the Public Health Service is a con- 
stituent agency. This delegation car- 
ries with it the responsibility for basic 
data collection in the water-resources 
development and conservation areas. 

H. R. 9540 or S. 890, as reported by 
the Public Works Committee of the 
House of Representatives, directs the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service to collect and disseminate basic 
data on chemical, physical, and biolog- 
ical water quality and such other infor- 
mation related to water-pollution pre- 
vention and control as he deems neces- 


sary. 

Thus the Public Health Service would 
be able to assume its proper responsibil- 
ity and to share with other Federal agen- 
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cies the total Federal responsibility of 
the overall basic data program. 

Need exists for a national water qual- 
ity basic data program relating to sew- 
age and industrial waste pollution. Need 
also exists for a complete and current 
national inventory of water, sewage, and 
industrial waste facilities. Moreover, a 
detailed basic data program should be 
related to the economics of water sup- 
plies and pollution control. 

More specifically, the country needs 
base lines for measuring progress in 
water quality improvement and for the 
purpose of anticipating deterioration of 
the Nation’s waters. The damages to 
water uses should be identified as to na- 
ture, cause and extent. Where water 
supplies require a high degree of purity, 
information is vitally needed as to a 
selection of sources for domestic and 
industrial water supplies. It is also im- 
portant to be selective in the matter of 
developing sources where a lesser degree 
of purity is needed. In areas where con- 
servation or improvement of water qual- 
ity is of major importance, intelligent 
planning cannot be accomplished with- 
out essential information on basic water 
data. 

Other specific basic data needs for 
which the proposed legislation is de- 
signed to serve are: (a) inventory of 
present and future desired water uses 
of various streams, (b) the determina- 
tion of trends in domestic and municipal 
water supply and sewage and industrial 
waste practices, (c) implementation of 
mobilization readiness planning for wa- 
ter supply, (d) provision of data for cer- 
tification of interstate common carrier 
watering points, (e) provision of guides 
in industrial site selection, and (f) pro- 
vision of guides to research needs relat- 
ing to water, sewage, and industrial 
waste facilities. 

I am informed that the basic data 
program contemplated under the pro- 
posed legislation will be planned to sup- 
plement and not to duplicate other basic 
data programs of other agencies. 
Whenever possible, cooperation will be 
carried on with the appropriate Federal, 
State, and local agencies to permit the 
maximum facility and economy. 

This aspect of the measure now un- 
der consideration by the House is one 
that Members of this body can hardly 
reject. The cost of such a program is 
minimal compared with the need of pro- 
tecting future investments of all agencies 
of government and of private industry 
in the conservation of the Nation’s water. 

PLANNING FOCUS 


The development of additional water 
supplies to support expected population 
and industrial growth will present prob- 
lems in areas where convenient and eco- 
nomical sources have already been fully 
developed. Consequently greater con- 
servation of available water resources 
through pollution control is becoming 
more and more important in many areas. 

It is also important that the Federal 
Government cooperate with the States 
in order to keep our streams reasonably 
clean, and thus anticipate the problem 
which confronts urban areas. 

In a recent survey the Public Health 
Service found that more than 52 million 
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people in communities of 25,000 and over 
now depend upon surface sources for 
their daily water supplies, as compared 
with fewer than 40 million—12 million 
increase—8 years ago. It should also 
be noted that dependence on untreated 
water cannot be relied on. Less than 1 
percent of the population in communi- 
ties of 25,000 and over today find it pos- 
sible to use untreated water. 

In the last 8 years the number of com- 
munities of 25,000 and over has increased 
from 422 to 570 and their combined popu- 
lation from 53 million to 64 million. 
Considering outlying suburbs to these 
communities, the population increase has 
been from 62 million to 83 million. 

These population figures are impres- 
sive in relation to the water supply needs 
in a situation where the overall water 
resource is practically constant. The 
water supply problem is emphasized by 
the results of a nationwide inventory 
made by the Public Health Service of 
1,532 community water facilities. One 
out of four of the larger urban areas 
have reported they will need additional 
water supplies to meet municipal and 
industrial growth. More than half the 
water supply facilities covered by the 
survey were reported as needing improve- 
ment or enlargement and some involved 
the development of new supplies. 

In recent years, many cities have ex- 
perienced water shortages during periods 
of low rainfall. Such situations are 
likely to increase in both number and 
severity as population and industry con- 
tinue to expand. This obviously calls 
for extensive advance planning for water. 
In many instances, sizable water devel- 
opment projects will be needed. Ade- 
quate treatment of the ever-mounting 
quantity of wastes will permit more ex- 
tensive use of available surface water. 
This is the logical answer to some of the 
present supply problems. For treatment 
of sewage and wastes to protect water 
quality makes possible the reuse of water 
as streams flow from city to city and 
from State to State. 

The Federal Government is in an ex- 
cellent position to cooperate with the 
States in planning for the control of 
pollution in river basins in which several 
States are involved. Such control must 
be approached in a practical manner. A 
balance must be struck which maintains 
quality of stream waters for desirable 
uses, and at the same time permits 
reasonable use of the streams for dispos- 
ing of treated sewage and industrial 
waste. Planning of this nature is abso- 
lutely necessary for us to meet our future 
water supply needs. Such planning is 
urgent. According to the report of the 
Hoover Commission Task Force on Water 
Resources and Power, planning is not 
being carried out at present with neces- 
sary foresight. 

An extension of the Water Pollution 
Control Act will permit more vigor and 
foresight to be put into planning for 
water pollution control. Therefore, I 
propose to vote for the enactment of the 
water pollution control measure now be- 
fore the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
— from Louisiana IMr. Pass- 
MAN]. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, being 
from a State and representing a district 
where our water resources, while certain- 
ly ranking among our greatest assets, 
present, too, some of our major problems, 
I am keenly conscious of the necessity 
for expanding and strengthening the Na- 
tion’s Water Pollution Control Act, while 
in the process of extending it. 

This holds especially true for areas, 
such as my own, where the availability 
of adequate, even abundant, water re- 
sources is resulting in increased indus- 
trialization. This industrial develop- 
ment is making it essential to provide for 
stronger and more comprehensive meas- 
ures for the conservation of water re- 
sources and for effective means for pol- 
Jution abatement and control. 

It shall not be my purpose to enter into 
detailed discussion of provisions of the 
bill now before the House. My colleague 
from Minnesota IMr. BLATNIK] and 
others of his Public Works Subcommit- 
tee have clearly and effectively sum- 
marized and explained the legislation. 
It is my purpose, however, to declare my 
support for the bill as reported by the 
committee. 

The need for Federal assistance to the 
States and political subdivisions, through 
financial grants-in-aid, for construction 
of sewage treatment and disposal plants 
is self-evident. Local interests have 
been, on the whole, unable to keep pace 
in providing such facilities, and, conse- 
quently, the unfilled need for pollution- 
control works has reached serious pro- 
portions. 

With respect to this bill’s provisions 
which would provide funds to train per- 
sonnel in water control work, to conduct 
research and administer State programs, 
I am of the opinion that there can be 
but little, if any, valid opposition. And 
I fully concur in the bill’s provisions 
which would give the Surgeon General 
stronger enforcement powers in in- 
stances where State agencies may be lax 
or slow in combating pollution. I believe 
that this power, which does not infringe 
upon the primary responsibilities and 
rights of the States in preventing and 
controlling water pollution, will result in 
more prompt and effective remedial ac- 
tion in many cases, with the result be- 
ing a substantial contribution to the 
public health and welfare. 

It is my hope that enactment of this 
Federal legislation may have among its 
beneficial effects the adoption by the 
various States of measures to broaden 
and strengthen their own laws relating 
to the problems of water conservation 
and pollution abatement and control. I 
especially hope that the States may be 
encouraged to enact legislation requir- 
ing industrial users of water to return 
the water, purified after use, to the same 
artesian strata from which it was taken. 
Many current water-use practices are 
resulting in serious depletion of the ar- 
tesian sources. 

May I conclude by reaffirming my sup- 
port of the Blatnik bill, with its pro- 
visions for the development and opera- 
tion of comprehensive programs for 
eliminating or reducing the pollution of 
interstate waters and tributaries, and 
for improving the sanitary condition of 
surface and underground waters; and 
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which also gives due regard to improve- 
ments which are necessary to conserve 
waters for public water supplies, propa- 
gation of fish and aquatic life and wild- 
life, recreational purposes, and agricul- 
ture, industrial, and other legitimate 
uses. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this section 6 of the bill 
is going to be quite controversial and I 
wish to discuss it for a few minutes. I 
might say about the history of this legis- 
lation that this bill is intended to be an 
extension of existing law. The present 
water-pollution bill would expire on the 
30th of June. A bill was brought out 
some months ago, but there was so much 
controversy about it that the committee 
took it back and took out most of the 
features to which the various States were 
objecting. Somewhere along the line 
this section 6 appeared in the bill and 
that is what I want to talk about. The 
bill authorizes one-half billion dollars at 
the rate of $50 million a year to be dis- 
tributed among cities that have not 
cleaned up their pollutions. Under the 
formula, a city that has done its duty 
and has cleaned up and gone to all the 
expense and done the work or provided 
for doing the work does not get a nickel 
out of the bill. On the contrary, the city 
that has not attended to its business and 
has not undertaken to clean up its pol- 
lution not only gets paid for its negli- 
gence and its indifference, but the cities 
that have helped and have done the work 
are penalized in that they have to pay 
their proportion of the Federal taxes that 


go into this project. That seems to me 
totally inequitable. I hope the House will 


see fit to strike that out. The bill can 
be completely adequate so far as the 
original intent is concerned without that 
section in it, and as has been said here it 
embarks the Federal Government on an- 
other tremendous spending program. 
Certainly, such an inequitable provision 
ought not to be carried into this bill. 

I want to call attention particularly, 
however, to one section of this bill that 
has to do with the distribution of funds. 
I would hate to vote for this section, but 
I will vote for it if anybody in this House 
can tell me what it means. I want to 
read it to you. You will find it on page 
10 of the bill. 

On line 18, it says: 

(h) (1) The “Federal share” for any State 
shall be 100 percent less than percentage 
which bears the same ratio to 50 percent 
as the per capita income of such State bears 
to the per capita income of the continental 
United States (excluding Alaska), except 
that (A) the Federal share shall in no case 
be more than 6624 percent or less than 3314 
percent, and (B) the Federal share for Hawaii 
and Alaska shall be 50 percent, and for 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands shall be 
6625 percent. 


I always thought, of course, that we 
have changed a lot of rules around here 
since I have been in the Congress. But 
we do still have some old rules which, I 
think, still stick, I thought 100 percent 
less than any figure was nothing. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may try to 
explain that? 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman. I have been trying to get 
that straightened out. I asked the gen- 
tleman about it in the Committee on 
Rules the other day. 

Mr. BLATNIK. The gentleman is 
quite right that at first sight it sounds 
like gobbledegook but the purpose and 
the meaning of it is very simple. 

The program grant provisions of H. R. 
$540—section 5—has two essential ele- 
ments. The first provides for an alloca- 
tion among the States of the Federal 
grant funds and the second provides for 
State matching of these allotments. 

Most Federal grant programs contain 
these two elements. The following two 
programs administered by this Depart- 
ment are very similar in allotment and 
matching procedures to the proposals in 
H. R. 9540: 

Hospital and medical facilities survey 
and construction—Hill-Burton. 

Vocational rehabilitation. 

But, the important thing is this: All 
that section does is to establish a for- 
mula by which these funds shall be dis- 
tributed. Primarily, it is on the basis 
of the economic situation or the ability 
of these localities to pay for their own 
program plus population. What it 
means is this: If, in a given State, the 
per capita income is the same as the na- 
tional income, that is 1 to 1—or 100 per- 
cent to 100 percent, then, the same 
ratio to 50 percent would be 50 to 50. 
That means the Federal funds are 50 and 
the State funds are 50. If, in the high 
income State that is economically well 
off, the per capita income is 120 to 100 
as a national average, then one-half of 
120 percent is 60 percent and you deduct 
that from 100 and that is 100 percent 
less 60 percent. That means the Fed- 
eral share is only 40 percent and the 
State’s share is 60 percent because their 
economic situation is favorable. 

In an economic area where the per 
capita income is less, let us say it is 80 
percent of the national per capita in- 
come, then half of 80 percent is 40 per- 
cent and you subtract that again from 
100 percent, in other words, 100 percent 
less 40 percent and then the Federal 
share becomes 60 percent, to 40 percent 
for the States. It sounds complicated. 
The purpose is simple. It gives a little 
flexibility, so that in economically favor- 
able areas they carry up to two-thirds of 
the cost, and the Federal Government 
one-third. In lower income areas the 
Federal Government will carry up to 
two-thirds and the State only one-third. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I thank the 


gentleman for his contribution. I hope 


that you smart boys know the answer 
if it is as simple as my friend says 
it is—and I want to say parenthetically 
that the gentleman has done a tremen- 
dous amount of work on this bill. It is 
an important bill and it ought to be 
adopted, but certainly there is no reason 
why it should not be plain. I want to 
help the gentleman get through his bill, 
but I want to get through a bill that 
somebody can understand. But I re- 
ceived a lot of my education in a little 
one-room red schoolhouse, and I was 
always told that “100 percent less” than 
something was nothing. If it is less 100 
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percent, I do not see how it can be any- 
thing, and I do not see why you could 
not have put in simple language to say 
that. I want to get something that we 
can understand. If somebody comes to 
me and asks me what it means, I would 
like to be able to tell them. I have been 
asking around, but I cannot find what it 
means. It seems to me there should be 
some simple language that we could put 
in there. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield, and 
I want to compliment the gentleman on 
the tremendous amount of work he has 
done. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind remarks. We did raise 
that same point in committee, about 
haying more simple language. This lan- 
guage was written by the Department of 
Health. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am sure it 
was. 

Mr. BLATNIK. It is the same lan- 
guage that is in other legislation, such 
as the Hill-Burton Act. It is simple to 
work out. When a community is more 
than the average, it pays more, and 
when it is less it pays less. It is within 
a range from one-third to two-thirds. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I will tell 
you what I think it was. It was written 
by the Department of Health and Edu- 
cation, and I think it means if you pass 
this bill in its present form then the De- 
partment of Education will decide what- 
ever they want to decide, and it can be 
done under this language. It cannot 
mean anything. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BURNSIDE.] 

Mr. BURNSIDE. We have a com- 
mittee amendment that will clear this 
somewhat. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is fine. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. One other thing. 
The Senate passed this after thinking 
over it for a long time. It has been on 
the statute books for some time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Now, after we 
get this clarified, I just wonder how 
under this section 6 it is going to work 
and who is going to get what. It says 
that certain gentlemen shall distribute 
it and in such manner that will tend to 
result in a wide distribution of such funds 
amongst the several areas of the United 
States. Does that mean that the fellow 
who has the most creaky wheel, the wheel 
that creaks the loudest, is going to get 
the most grease? I am ashamed some- 
times when people ask me about a law— 
“What does it mean?” I do not see why 
you cannot put these things into lan- 
guage that we know what it means and 
we do not have to ask the Department 
of Education what it means. 

I join with the gentleman from Mich- 
igan in the hope that the House will strike 
out section 6 and not start on this tre- 
mendous campaign that was not contem- 
plated in the original legislation. Why, 
in this terrible state of fiscal affairs of 
this Nation, should we do this thing 
which is going to make cities that have 
done their job pay for the cities that have 
not attended to business? 


I hope the House will give that serious 
consideration. 
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Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9540) to extend and 
strengthen the Water Pollution Control 
Act. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9540, with 
Mr. Yates in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
BLATNIK] will be recognized for 1 hour, 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
Donpbero] for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 9540 is an act to 
extend and revise the existing Water 
Pollution Control Act which was passed 
in 1948 after half a century of discus- 
sion and consideration of the water- 
pollution problem and the responsibility 
of the Federal Government in this field 
of water resources use. In 1948 the first 
comprehensive legislation of this kind 
was passed, which is the existing law, 
Public Law 845. I use the term “com- 
prehensive” but I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the membership of the House to 
the fact that at that time in the House 
Public Works Committee it was felt that 
that was merely an initial step in which 
some Federal responsibility was jus- 
tifiable to stimulate, encourage, and to 
some degree assist, in a cooperative way, 
State and local action for abatement of 
water pollution, which, even at that time, 
8 years ago, was recognized as of grow- 
ing seriousness. The act, Public Law 845, 
has now been on the statute books for 8 
years and it is time that we reassess the 
effectiveness of that act. 

THE GOVERNMENT ROLE IN POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT 

The increased concern of municipali- 
ties, States, industries, and the public 
generally over shortages of fresh water 
of acceptable quality—as evidenced by 
the attention that is being given to the 
problem by the press and other media 
and by the number of commissions that 
have studied the matter in recent years— 
directed attention to the proper role of 
the Government in relation to develop- 
ment and use of the Nation’s water re- 
sources. The bill now under considera- 
tion further defines the functions of the 
Federal Government in cooperating with 
the States to meet the grave national 
water pollution-control problem. It has 
been developed after hearing the views 
of all interested parties. 

Last year the other body passed a 
water pollution control bill, S. 890, ex- 
tending, revising, and improving the ex- 
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isting act. When the bill came over to 
the House side, after rather brief hear- 
ings the House committee favorably re- 
ported the bill to the House floor. At 
that time we received many negative 
queries and objections from Congress- 
men all over the country, particularly 
in those areas where the industry people, 
especially the pulp and paper industries, 
raised objections about insufficient hear- 
ings. There was also serious controversy 
on the enforcement procedure in the 
existing law and in the proposed Senate 
act. In view of that we recalled the bill 
from the floor, went back into commit- 
tee, and held extensive hearings. We 
heard over 78 witnesses in weeks-long 
hearings on the entire water pollution 
problem. 

We asked the State health officers and 
State health agencies to get together 
and work out an enforcement procedure 
which would get the broadest possible 
support among the States. That was 
done in a most effective and laudable 
manner, 

The State water pollution control ad- 
ministrators and health officials under 
the able leadership of Dr. Daniel Berg- 
sma, commissioner of health of New 
Jersey and president of the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers, and 
Mr. Milton P. Adams, executive secretary 
of the Water Resources Commission, 
after consultation with representatives 
of conservation and industry and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, developed a number of amend- 
ments to meet objections raised by some 
of the States. These provisions were in- 
corporated into H. R. 9540 which I intro- 
duced on February 27. 

Because it was evident that the crux of 
the national pollution problem is the lag 
in construction of waste treatment works, 
I added section 6, which provides for 
direct Federal grants to assist. munici- 
palities in the construction of sewage dis- 
posal facilities. My original proposal 
called for $100 million of Federal grants 
each year for 10 years, or a total of $1 
billion. This turned out to be the con- 
troversial section of the bill with the 
minority membership in strong opposi- 
tion, and the majority in equal support. 
The Department of Health opposed it, al- 
though agreeing that we are seriously 
behind with our plants and facilities for 
coping with pollution abatement. So, to 
compromise, the majority membership of 
the committee went along with the mi- 
nority in cutting the total amount in 
half, from $100 million a year to $50 
million a year, for a total of 10 years. 

MAIN PROVISIONS OF H. R. 9540 


The legislation under consideration 
would continue the present Federal- 
State cooperative program which is based 
on the established principle of recogniz- 
ing the primary rights and responsibili- 
ties of the States in controlling water 
pollution. The bill would correct the in- 
sufficiencies of present law in several 
specific ways: 

First. It authorizes an intensified and 
broadened research program designed to 
tap the research potentials of universi- 
ties, research centers, and other institu- 
tions throughout the country on all as- 
pects of the water pollution problem, ` 
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Second. It provides for program 
grants to States to help them strengthen 
all aspects of their water pollution con- 
trol activities. The present law contains 
a provision for grants to States, but it 
confines the grants to studies related to 
industrial pollution. 

Third. It improves the enforcement 
provision of the present law relating to 
the abatement of interstate pollution— 
pollution originating in one State which 
endangers the health and welfare of 
persons in another State. It eliminates 
the provision of present law requiring 
the consent of the State in which the 
pollution originates before court action 
may be instituted. Court action under 
the proposed legislation could be brought 
either with the consent of the State in 
which the pollution originates or at the 
request of the State injured by the pollu- 
tion. The improved enforcement pro- 
cedures of the bill constitute a reason- 
able balance between the primary rights 
of the States to control water pollution 
within their boundaries and the rights 
of the States affected by pollution from 
another State to have available to them 
a practical remedy. 

Fourth. The bill continues the princi- 
ple in present law authorizing Federal 
financial aid for construction of treat- 
ment works. Instead of the construc- 
tion loan provisions in the existing act, 
however, matching grants of $50 million 
a year to States, municipalities, inter- 
municipalities, and interstate agencies 
for the preliminary planning and con- 
struction of treatment works would be 
authorized. The aggregate of sums so 
appropriated would not exceed $500 mil- 
lion. Grants are limited to 33% percent 
of the estimated reasonable cost of the 
construction or $300,000 whichever is 
the smaller. At least 50 percent of the 
funds so authorized are to be used for 
treatment works servicing communities 
of 125,000 population or under, and pri- 
ority is to be given to grants for advance 
planning. 

NEED FOR FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Testimony and evidence presented 
during the hearings on this bill clearly 
demonstrated the need for Federal 
financial assistance for the construction 
of sewage-treatment works. This is 
borne out by the record. The only time 
the construction of sewage-treatment 
works kept pace with the need for such 
construction was during the period 1933 
to 1939 when Federal funds were made 
available through such programs as the 
Public Works Administration and the 
Works Progress Administration. Before 
that, and since, construction has lagged 
until today there is a huge backlog of 
needed treatment works. 

Construction to take care of this back- 
log and at the same time keep pace with 
the ever-growing demands on cities and 
towns due to increased population and 
industrialization requires great capital 
outlay. Representatives of these cities 
and towns testified as to the need for fi- 
nancial assistance. Many communities 
are earnestly trying to solve these prob- 
lems but have reached the limit of their 
legal bonded indebtedness, The tax re- 
sources of others are limited by State 
law and constitution. Many are simply 
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financially unable to raise sufficient rev- 
enue to construct needed treatment 
works, In the meantime these commu- 
nities continue to pollute the streams, 
jeopardizing the health of their neigh- 
bors, and degrading the Nation's most 
vital resource. 

A small amount of Federal financial 
aid for construction as provided in this 
bill will serve to stimulate local pro- 
grams of treatment works construction 
by providing an incentive to take action 
now to clean up and protect the waters 
of this Nation, 

Before you can evaluate correctly as 
to whether a water pollution control pro- 
gram is too strong, whether, as some say, 
it has too many teeth in it, or, on the 
contrary, whether it is too weak, too in- 
adequate and does not have enough 
teeth, we feel you should have as a back- 
ground a broad, overall picture, a pano- 
ramic mental picture, of the water prob- 
lem of America. Then you superimpose 
on that the mechanism, the machinery, 
with which you attempt to abate pollu- 
tion. Thereby you can determine the 
relative merits or effectiveness of a pollu- 
tion-control program. 

So, briefly, to present the national 
picture of the water problem which we 
are here discussing, here is a chart which 
will aid you in a verbal description, cov- 
ering the last 50 years of America’s his- 
tory. In 1900, the population was 175 
million people, and industry was rather 
primitive as compared to today. From 
1900 to 1950 what happened? In those 
50 years, in a half century of America’s 
progress, the population doubled, indus- 
try increased 7 times. Mind you, this is 
in terms of the fact that the water sup- 
ply is constant. There is not any more 
water nor any less water than there was 
50 years ago. It is in the use and reuse 
of the water that enables twice as many 
people to use water and more water per 
capita, People did not have so many 
showers and baths in 1900. People used 
more water per capita in 1950. 

What is now happening? Let us pro- 
ject ahead only for 20 years. It is esti- 
mated that the population will go from 
150 million to over 200 million, an in- 
crease of over 25 percent. More impor- 
tant is the industrial development. In- 
dustry will increase twice what we had 
in 1950, 14 times what we had in 1900, 
75 years back. In the last 50 years the 
technological progress in America has 
been greater than in the last 2,000 years 
of the entire world. So that is the com- 
petitive situation that we now find our- 
selves faced with in regard to our fixed 
water supply. We have this situation, 
more and more water is going to be used 
and as more water is used more water is 
polluted, giving us less available usable 
water in the first place. It is a vicious 
circle. You have more and more indus- 
tries using more water. The more used 
the more it is polluted, leaving us less 
water to begin with. Around and around 
she goes and where it will stop no one 
knows. Except we have the handwriting 
on the wall. 

WATER POLLUTION AND THE NATIONAL WATER 
RESOURCES PROBLEM 

Water use for all purposes is on the 
increase, particularly for municipal, in- 
dustrial, irrigation, and recreational 
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purposes, and for transportation of 
wastes. It is estimated that by 1975 the 
Nation’s population will be in the range 
of 200 million persons and industrial 
capacity will be double the 1950 levels. 
Public water supply use will probably 
increase from 17 billion gallons per day 
to 30 billion gallons per day, and indus- 
trial water use, excluding power, will in- 
crease from 60 billion gallons per day to 
115 billion gallons per day. 

By 1975, reliable estimates indicate this 
country will require an increase in the 
current water supply of 145 percent— 
equal to the additional supply of 120 New 
York Citys, requiring the flow of about 
11 Colorado Rivers or equal to the con- 
tinuous flow over Niagara Falls. Fur- 
ther, as our economy expands, leisure 
time increases, and population grows, it 
will become necessary to provide more 
and more waters suitable for recreation, 
fish and wildlife, and other legitimate 
uses. 

In meeting these increasing demands, 
the control of pollution has an essential 
role in the Nation’s water-resources 
problem. Pollution is a waste of water. 
The greater the degree of pollution, the 
greater is the waste. Pollution can be 
just as effective in reducing a water re- 
source for use as drought. Pollution 
control, therefore, is now recognized as 
a key to the national problem of water 
conservation. Pollution control will per- 
mit repeated reuse of the same water as 
it flows from its source to the sea. 

In recent years, population and indus- 
try have spread to all parts of the coun- 
try with the result that now almost all of 
the Nation’s waters are affected by sew- 
age and industrial wastes. As our popu- 
lation grows and our economy expands, 
pollution of the Nation's waters will con- 
tinue to increase unless control measures 
are materially accelerated. : 

In 1920, the population equivalent of 
municipal wastes reaching our stream 
was about 40 million persons. This 
means the organic loading contained in 
the sewage, treated and untreated, dis- 
charged to streams amounted to the 
equivalent of the organic content in the 
raw or untreated sewage from 40 million 
persons. In 1955 the equivalent of raw 
sewage from nearly 55 million persons 
was being discharged to the Nation’s 
waters. 

The increase with respect to industrial 
wastes has been even greater. Reliable 
estimates indicate that in 1920 organic 
industrial waste accounted for a pollu- 
tion load equal to the raw sewage from 
about 50 million persons and in 1955 ac- 
counted for an organic pollution load 
equivalent to the raw sewage from 110 
million persons. Since 1920 the organic 
pollution load brought to bear on our 
water resources has increased by a pop- 
ulation equivalent of approximately 75 
million persons, despite the progress that 
was made in municipal sewage treat- 
ment plant construction under the Pub- 
lic Works Administration during the 
1930’s, and that which has been made 
by industry in recent years. In addi- 
tion, ever-increasing quantities of inor- 
ganic wastes such as acids, toxic metals, 
cyanides, and radioactive materials are 
being discharged to our Nation’s water- 
ways. 
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A great deal needs to be done to con- 
trol municipal and industrial pollution. 
It is estimated that projects to meet the 
present backlog of needs for sewage- 
treatment plants and intercepting sew- 
ers would cost in excess of $1.9 billion. 
During the period 1955-65 the cost of 
replacing sewage-treatment facilities 
reaching obsolescence is estimated to 
total $1.72 billion. Sewage-treatment 
requirements of an increasing popula- 
tion during the 1955-65 period are esti- 
mated to cost an additional $1.71 billion. 
This is a total cost for municipal pollu- 
tion-abatement needs during 1955-65 of 
about $5 billion. 

The estimated costs for new sewer sys- 
tems and extensions to existing systems 
during 1955-65 total approximately $5.5 
billion. Sewer needs reported as of to- 
day will cost an estimated $2.35 billion; 
replacement needs caused by obsoles- 
cence during the next 10 years will cost 
$1.09 billion; and during this same period 
new sewer requirements will cost ap- 
proximately $2.06 billion. The present 
needs for industrial waste treatment and 
disposal projects to meet 1955 require- 
ments will cost an estimated $2.5 billion. 

A review of recently proposed State 
and Federal legislation and the findings 
of various commissions and committees 
studying water pollution and water re- 
sources development problems shows a 
growing consideration of the need for 
financial assistance to State and local 
governments. To illustrate, the final re- 
port of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations—Kestnbaum Commit- 
tee—recommends that study be given to 
the desirability of Federal assistance to 
cooperative programs for the construc- 
tion of pollution-abatement facilities. 

Once the Nation has caught up on the 
tremendous backlog of needed construc- 
tion—assuming greater progress in re- 
search and the further development of 
State and interstate pollution control 
programs—the offensive against water 
pollution will be well underway. Today 
we are on the defensive on all fronts, 
especially in the brick and mortar job of 
building sewage treatment works. 

During the hearings on H. R. 9540, 
Assistant Secretary Roswell B. Perkins 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare conceded that pollution of 
the Nation’s water resources had be- 
come steadily worse during the last 5 
years. In a subsequent speech, Mr. 
Perkins made this statement regarding 
the need for more pollution abatement 
works: 

I personally view the need for waste 
treatment works as ranking second only to 


schools in priority of claim on our capital 
outlay dollars for public works. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to my good 
friend from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
convinced that the conservation of our 
water resources and the maintenance of 
its purity is one of the great problems 
of the day and will become more serious 
as the years go by. I am in favor of 
this legislation, and want to commend 
the gentleman from Minnesota for 
sponsoring this bill, and the committee 
for reporting it favorably. 
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Moreover, it is a national problem and 
the United States Government should 
help the cities and States solve their 
problems of sewage disposal and water 
protection and conservation. Many of 
the local communities just do not have 
the income necessary to do the job them- 
selves. 

The appropriation necessary to fi- 
nance this legislation is just a drop in 
the bucket compared with the money 
we are spending in foreign countries on 
similar projects. Some of these may be 
necessary, but at the same time we must 
take care of this problem at home. I 
will vote for the bill, and against this 
amendment that would eliminate section 
6. The adoption of the Dondero amend- 
ment would make the bill largely inef- 
fective. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank my good 
friend. 

So that is the picture. Now, in 1948, 
when the Federal Government stepped 
into the picture for the first time, we had 
grants-in-aid for State pollution-control 
programs. But in the entire 8 years of 
the law, only for 3 years were these 
grants given to States to help build up 
their State pollution-control agencies. 
We found out that even as late as last 
year, 1954, and 1955, that of the 48 States 
32 of them spent $50,000 a year or less 
for their whole State pollution-control 
programs. Twenty-three of them spent 
only $30,000 a year or less. Many States 
only spent $5,000 or $7,000 for a whole 
year for the entire pollution-control pro- 
grams in their respective States. Why, 
in many of those cases that amount of 
money would not be sufficient to provide 
1 cesspool for part of a suburb of 1 
municipality. Then, when the Federal 
Government came along with $1 million 
for State program grants, look what hap- 
pened [pointing to chart]. In 1950, 1951, 
and 1952, from $2 million total money 
spent by all of the States, it rose steadily 
in 3 years up to $4 million. In that year 
the Federal grants were cut off. What 
happened to the State programs? They 
froze. Their expenditures have been ata 
plateau for the last 4 years and will con- 
tinue at that plateau. 

So the point I wish to stress in the 
grants money as well as in the aid for 
sewage disposal facilities for municipali- 
ties, the Federal Government does not 
do anything like the major part of the 
job for either the States or the munici- 
palities, but it merely provides an incen- 
tive plus a little assistance, and once the 
States start, they carry on on their own, 
because we want the primary responsi- 
bility to rest in the States and local gov- 
ernmental units in this water-pollution- 
control program. 

A great deal was said during the dis- 
cussion on the rule in opposition to 
grants-in-aid to municipalities for the 
construction of sewage disposal facili- 
ties. We went into this as carefully as 
was possible, consulting with the health 
authorities, with the health departments 
of the States, with industry, with con- 
servation groups, with mayors, with the 
American Municipal Association; went 
back into the records; into the matter of 
six major studies made by the Congress 
itself on national water pollution policy, 
and in each one of them attention was 
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called that the Federal Government 
should take a careful look into this field 
of giving Federal aid for the construc- 
tion of sewage disposal facilities. 

Here we have a chart showing the to- 
tal amount of money spent by munici- 
palities for sewage disposal facilities 
since 1915 up to 1950, a period of 35 years. 
The average for that entire period is 
$172 million. And, as you look over that 
period there is only one time in the 50 
years of history we are talking about 
that construction of facilities was ade- 
quate enough to meet the pollution 
abatement problem, and that was in the 
WPA and the PWA days of 1933 to 1939 
in which 60 percent of the money came 
from the Federal Government. That is 
the only time; never before and never 
since. 

What has happened? There was an 
average of $172 million a year being 
spent for sewage disposal facilities. 
Then came the war. It dropped to $58 
million a year. We were falling further 
and further behind and rapidly since 
1940. The population increased rapidly. 
More homes were being built. More 
young people were getting married. 
There were more children. We had the 
highest birth rate in the history of Amer- 
ica. We had one of the most phenom- 
enal growths in industry at a time when 
we were doing so little in the matter of 
pollution abatement. 

The complex organic chemicals that 
are finding their way into the streams 
and rivers of the country today are the 
result, of course, of the phenomenal de- 
velopment of new manufacturing proc- 
esses all up and down the country. 

Such industries as the synthetic fab- 
ries, the plastics, and the detergents 
have become gigantic operations in the 
span of just a few years. The produc- 
tion of detergents, for example, has 
grown from almost nothing in 1940 to 
almost 2 billion pounds in 1955. It is ex- 
pected to double by 1975. 

The processes for waste treatment, on 
the other hand, differ very little from 
those that were developed in the early 
part of the century. Research in the 
field of waste treatment simply has not 
kept up with the increasing quantity and 
complexity of the wastes produced as a 
result of this phenomenal development of 
these modern industries. 

Do you know what detergents do to 
the water? Somebody was talking 
about the facilities around Pittsburgh. 
I intend to cast no reflections on that 
city. But here in this container is water 
from Pittsburgh that was recaptured out 
of the Ohio River at Wheeling, W. Va., 
almost 100 miles downstream. When I 
shake it up, see what happens. It foams 
up like soapsuds in your sink. Look 
at that detergent, look at that foam. 
Yet we do not know how to get rid of 
that. The people in Wheeling, W. Va., 
and all the other communities down- 
stream have to suck this in through their 
intake pipes and treat it by some expen- 
sive process to make it potable, so that 
they may drink it with safety. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLATNIK, I yield to the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. SCHERER. The gentleman 
points out that the cities and the States 
of this country have spent very little 
in an effort to control water pollution. 
In that the gentleman is correct. May 
I ask the gentleman this question, how- 
ever? Will not the new enforcement 
provision in this bill, which is a good one, 
compel the cities and States to spend the 
money that is needed? 

Mr. BLATNIK. You cannot squeeze 
blood out of a turnip. Many of these 
municipalities have reached the limit of 
their bonded indebtedness. They do not 
have other financial resources. You can- 
not go to them and talk about a threat 
of prosecution by the Attorney General 
of the United States unless they go 
ahead and build sewage disposal plants. 
How can they comply? They are caught 
in a squeeze. We who are charged with 
the duty of enforcing that good enforce- 
ment provision which the gentleman re- 
fers to must have some little responsi- 
bility concerning that, to give them a 
little bit of help, in order that they may 
help themselves to comply with that 
enforcement provision. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may review just 
once again, for the entire 50 years, the 
national average has been $172 million a 
year for municipal construction. The 
only time in all of our history when the 
amount was adequate was in the period 
1933 to 1939, about 20 years ago. But 
in the last 8 years, what has happened? 
The existing law provides 822% million 
in loans at 2 percent interest. It author- 
izes an advance of $1 million for plan- 
ning. What has happened? In 8 years 
there has been not one single project 
approved. Why? Because municipali- 
ties just cannot borrow money. They 
cannot go out and seek loans because of 
the limitation on their bonded indebted- 
ness, or some other constitutional limita- 
tion, whatever it may be. 

That is the record. Only one time in 
our history was the amount that was 
used adequate and that was when we had 
direct grants, in the period from 1933 
to 1939. In the last 8 years, the only 
time we have had any Federal law, the 
only time we tried to give any Federal 
assistance was in the form of loans, and 
there has been not one single project. 
As a matter of fact, this average of $172 
million a year should go up to $450 mil- 
lion a year, for a total of $5 billion in 
the next 10 or 12 years, and the only 
way to do that, to clean up this mess 
that we have got in America today is 
under the program we are proposing in 
H. R. 9540. We are spending less than 
half of what is required. 

Somebody has said, “But these munic- 
ipalities do not want to do anything 
about it.” The record will show you 
that these municipalities today are 
spending almost a quarter of a billion 
dollars a year for disposal facilities, do- 
ing everything they can to win a losing 
fight. They are spending a quarter of 
a billion dollars. How much has the 
Federal Government spent in the last 8 
years under the existing law? Mr. 
Chairman, I will tell you—exactly $11 
million in 8 years of a program. Under 
existing law, which had authorized 
$216,000,000. 
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You say that these municipalities are 
not exerting any effort. I think the fig- 
ures I have given you are evidence that 
the States and municipalities are trying 
to exert every effort to solve a problem 
that has become a national problem. 

So I do urge favorable consideration 
and adoption of section 6 when the bill 
is read under the 5-minute rule. Some- 
body has said that it would be unfair to 
those municipalities that have already 
built plants. 

On this point that Federal construction 
grants would amount to penalizing the 
towns that have already built sewage- 
treatment works, there is this to be said: 

For the most part, it is the downstream 
community which gets the greatest ben- 
efit from a sewage treatment plant. 
Therefore, cities which have built treat- 
ment plants will, in a great many in- 
stances, derive direct benefit from the 
construction grants provision. Take the 


case of the city of New York where they 


have already spent almost $250 million 
for sewage treatment work facilities. 
There has been not one complaint from 
New York City. On the contrary, the 
mayor of New York City, the Honorable 
Robert F. Wagner, who is president of 
the National Association of Municipali- 
ties, has repeatedly urged and encouraged 
that we adopt this grants-in-aid section 
6 of the bill. The same is true of Chicago, 


which spent over $300 million, and many 


other cities. Without section 6, all you 
have is a lot of words. Like the weather, 
as Mark Twain said, “everybody talks 
about it and nobody wants to do anything 
about it.“ 

We have had words come from the 


‘other side of the aisle regarding policy, 


need, and so forth, but we are not inter- 
ested in only words. Just as the Presi- 
dent said to Russia that we want deeds, 
not words, the test here is, “By their 
deeds ye shall know them,” not by words 
said on the floor. 

Every day the equivalent of the raw, 
untreated sewage of every man, woman, 
and child in America is going into our 
rivers, streams, and lakes; and this is 
increasing year by year. We have more 
pollution today than we had 8 years ago 
when the Federal act first went into 
effect. 

All this bill is going to do, and I am 
sorry to have to admit it, but such a mod- 
est request is just to keep us from falling 
further behind, to slow up this negative 
rate of retrogression. If we can succeed 
and come back 8 years from today, and 
say, Ladies and gentlemen, we must re- 
port a wonderful accomplishment. To- 
day our water smells only as bad as it 
did 8 years ago,” if we have not worsened 
our Nation’s waters any more than they 
are now, then we shall have been suc- 
cessful. That is the maximum goal, that 
is the maximum that can be accom- 
plished by this bill, which is certainly a 
rockbottom minimum. So, anyone who 
is trying to exaggerate or distort this 
matter by saying that we are engaging in 
a gigantic program in which the Fed- 
eral Government is going to take over 
the whole field of pollution abatement, 
of course, is just misleading and distort- 
ing the facts. We are just trying to 
prevent ourselves from slipping back- 
ward any further. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, who has been my 
good friend and close-working colleague 
these past 8 years. 

Mr. PERKINS. First, I certainly wish 
to compliment the gentleman from 
Minnesota on his work before the sub- 
committee in bringing this bill to the 
floor of the House. I am particularly 
interested in section 6. If I correctly un- 
derstand that section, a grant may be 
made up to $300,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Any modification or 
construction, and it could exceed $900,- 
000, but the most the Federal Govern- 
ment will match is one-third of the cost, 
not to exceed $300,000. 

Mr. PERKINS. Under section 6 it is 
provided that 50 percent of the funds 
appropriated for each fiscal year shall 
be used for grants for the construction of 


-treatment. works, and so forth. .This 


50 percent is allocated to cities under 
125,000 population. Is that correct? 

Mr. BLATNIK. That is right. Of the 
$50 million a year, 50 percent of that 
shall go to muncipalities under 125,000; 
and I thank my good friend for his inter- 
est and support. 

May I bring out just one more point. 
It was stated that many municipalities 


-put sewage disposal at the bottom of 


their priority list; that hospitals, schools, 
airports, streets, parks, and other facil- 
ities come first. That is true to a large 
extent. But what happens? We have 
Federal aid now in almost every one of 
these, for airports, for hospitals, for 
schools, slum clearance, and housing. 
Look at the gigantic road program and 
urban extension roads for cities. So, for 
those projects which are already in a 
favorable priority position, we go ahead 
and make it more favorable with these 
Federal grants-in-aid funds, further 
pulling back on sewage-disposal projects 
that always had the lowest priorities. 

I think it is a national disgrace that 
a country, such as ours, that has been 


‘blessed by the richest of resources, that 


we have in this country, should so shame- 
fully neglect, mistreat, and foul up our 
waters as we have been doing for 200 
years. The only thing that has saved 
us from a crisis long before this, and 
within the next 15 or 19 years just as 
sure as sour apples, we will reach that 
crisis; the only thing that has saved 
us so far is that we have had the good 
fortune to have such an abundance of 
surface water. As a Nation, we talk 
about technical assistance and economic 
aid to help raise the standard of living 
of people all over the world and to give 
them a little bit of hygiene and sani- 
tation, yet how can we continue to have 
such an awful record here and be such 
an awful example to the rest of the 
world? Take a look at this polluted 
river, the Potomac River. This water 
in this glass is from the Potomac River. 
There are a lot of solids that have set- 
tled down at the bottom. Perhaps you 
cannot see too well, but I think you can 
see this much. Try to see the red line 
or band which is behind only 314 inches 
of thickness of this polluted water. You 
cannot see an inch wide red line under 
a bright light through 3% inches of this 
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glamorous, historic, traditionally rich 
Potomac River that flows right through 
Washington, a lovely city with parks 
and trees and gardens, the Capital City 
of America and of the world. It is one 
of the most shameful and disgraceful 
things we could have. We have this 
situation all over the country and not 
just in the Potomac. We have that prob- 
lem all over the country. 

This sample of polluted Potomac water 
has more things in it than you can shake 
a stick at. There are live bugs, little 
animals, little plants, and organic ma- 
terials. ‘There are solubles and insol- 
ubles and colloids and noncolloids and 
a whole lot of other things. It is really 
an interesting example. 

Here is a specimen of clean treated 
water. It is a very unexciting specimen. 
There is really not much of interest in 
it. There is nothing much to it that 
you can see. You can see right through 
it. There is nothing there. It is color- 
less and odorless and tasteless outside 
of a little chlorine to kill some of the 
bugs. But even after it is treated, such 
as at the new plant that my good friend 
from Ohio and Cincinnati mentioned, 
they took the treated water that the 
people are drinking day in and day out 
and you extract that into a highly con- 
densed concentrate and subject it to a 
chemical test—this is not propaganda— 
these bottles are from laboratories that 
have been chosen at random and you 
find this smelly residue from treated 
water that the people are drinking every 
day in Cincinnati, water which was 
taken out of the Ohio River. You ought 
to smell it. It is something the chemists 
do not even know what is in it and how 
to remove it and how to keep it out. 

I do not mean to suggest that the 
American people are drinking unsafe 
water. The waterworks industry of this 
country has accomplished wonders in 
supplying our ever-increasing urban 
population with safe and palatable wa- 
ter, often from badly polluted raw water 
supplies. 

I do say this situation is not one for 
complacency. Just holding our own in 
this pollution situation is not enough— 
and today we are not even holding our 
own. 

We cannot go on indefinitely falling 
behind in the control of pollution with- 
out endangering the health and well- 
being of large numbers of people and 
finally the whole country. 

Nor is it enough in this modern in- 
dustrial world merely to have safe drink- 
ing water. We need more and more 
water for all purposes—for industry, for 
agriculture, for all kinds of municipal 
use—yes, and for recreation, for swim- 
ming and fishing and boating, for fish 
and wildlife. 

It seems to me that we need to think 
not in terms of getting by but in terms 
of making it possible for our natural 
fresh water resources to serve all our 
needs. 

That is why we are asking for more 
research funds and fellowships and 
scholarships in this bill. I have tried 
to point out the urgency of this. I have 
pointed out how our objectives are 
merely minimum. I do urge you to go 
along with this bill. The enactment of 
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this bill is important. It is long over- 
due. We have the broadest area of 
agreement with municipalities, conser- 
vation groups, health agencies, State 
organizations, the Federal Department 
of Health. We have the broadest sup- 
port on this bill that we have ever had 
on any piece of legislation on this mat- 
ter that has come before the Congress. 
The health and well-being of millions of 
our people are at stake. Lou cannot 
avoid a showdown on this. You can de- 
lay it and you can stall, but you cannot 
avoid a showdown. You have to have a 
showdown, just as certainly as we are 
sitting here today on this problem, by 
1975. 

So, as I said, the extent to which 
streams are being polluted is a national 
disgrace. We ask for a modest bill, a 
minimum of machinery and mechanism 
to rectify the situation. I say that to de- 
lay is to default. To delay is a reflection 
of our unwillingness to meet this prob- 
lem head on, a problem that until now 
had us on retreat. 

I hope we pass the bill H. R. 9540 as 
written. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Iam interested in 
the figure which you have arrived at on 
pages 14 and 15 of the bill, “At least 50 
percent of the funds appropriated for 
each fiscal year shall be used for grants 
for the construction of treatment works 
servicing municipalities of 125,000 pop- 
ulation or under.” How do you arrive 
at the figure of 50 percent going to mu- 
nicipalities of that size? Did you de- 
termine that half of the people or more 
lived in communities of that size? 

Mr. BLATNIK. We tried, as closely 
as possible, to find out where people lived. 
We did not have all the facts. The in- 
formation was not available, but we tried 
to find out where the people lived, and in 
many of our smaller communities they 
have no treatment facilities. The larger 
cities can go into a thirty or forty million 
dollar proposition without too much dif- 
ficulty. They have sanitary districts and 
other means by which they can raise rev- 
enues, as the gentleman described. Now 
that is as good an estimate as we could 
arrive at. We feel that after operating 
2 years we will be in a better position to 
analyze the nature of the applications 
coming in, and make adjustments as 
necessary. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to see 
this safeguard in the bill for the smaller 
communities, where a greater financing 
problem does exist in taking care of this 
sewage, and where there is a large move- 
ment of heavy industry into those com- 
munities. 

Mr. BLATNIK. We recognize the 
seriousness of this, particularly for large 
municipalities, but if we have 50 million 
and five large communities take it all 
away, there is nothing left for the 
smaller communities. The larger ones 
need help, but because of the attitude of 
some of the members of the committee, 
particularly on the minority side, all we 
have been given is a small amount, and 
we are spreading the crumbs around so 
that the big birds do not get all the 
crumbs and the little birds get none. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. I agree with the 
gentleman, and I think the gentleman is 
pointing his finger directly at one of 
the most pressing problems we have to- 
day. It is appropriate recognition of a 
national responsibility for a national 
problem, and I am supporting this bill. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. I am concerned with 
section 6 of this bill. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the statement 
he has made concerning the bill, but as 
I understand it, section 6 provides that 
there will be direct grants to munici- 
palities, but controlled by State water 
commissions. Is that right? 

Mr. BLATNIK. No; not controlled. 
The project has to be approved first by 
the State agency. 

Mr. MORANO. That is a grant-in-aid 
direct to the municipality, with the ap- 
proval of the State commission? 

Mr. BLATNIK. It will be made direct 
to the municipality, but it will be ap- 
proved by the State health agency, and 
they are working together with the Sur- 
geon General. Previously there will be 
a comprehensive program for the water 
users to work out, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be working with the State 
agencies involved, to conform with the 
need. 

Mr. MORANO. The next question is, 
Does this bill say that 33 percent of the 
estimated cost of a project in a munici- 
pality will be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes, but not to exceed 
$300,000. 

Mr. MORANO. The bill authorizes an 
appropriation of $50 million for each 
fiscal year. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Les, each year for 10 
years. 

Mr. MORANO. And the aggregate 
amount is $500 million with this pro- 
gram expected to continue for 10 years. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes. 

Mr. MORANO. The last question is: 
Has the Congress ever before authorized 
an appropriation and appropriated 
money for this specific purpose as con- 
tained in the bill now before us. 

Mr. BLATNIK. In the period 1933 to 
1939, Congress gave direct grants 
through PWA and WPA projects for dis- 
posal facilities. 

Nothing was done until the existing 
law, the one that is about to expire at 
the end of this month, was passed 8 
years ago. There was a section provid- 
ing for loans of $22,500,000, but no money 
was ever appropriated. 

Mr. MORANO. Would it be accurate 
to say, if we enact this section, that it 
would be the first time we have specifi- 
cally authorized the appropriation of 
money for this specific purpose? 

Mr. BLATNIK. That is correct. 

Mr. MORANO. It would be accurate 
to say that? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes; that is the rec- 
ord so far as I know. f 

Mr. MORANO. The other was just a 
blanket authorization not specifically 
directed to water pollution and the 
treatment of sewage. 

Mr. BLATNIK. For public works gen- 
erally. 
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Mr. McGREGOR: Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I first want to 
compliment the gentleman from Min- 
nesota for the excellent job he has done 
as the chairman of the subcommittee 
and the splendid presentation he has 
made here today. He referred a few 
minutes ago to some Members on the 
other side of the aisle who might by in- 
ference object. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman, and if I am in error I want to be 
corrected, that I know of no one on either 
side of the aisle, or either side of the 
table of our committee who is opposed 
to the general principles of this legisla- 
tion. We are taking exceptions to 
grants-in-aid. 

I might call the gentleman's atten- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that the 
first stream pollution control act passed 
by this Congress was passed by a Re- 
publican Congress, the 80th Congress; 
and we acknowledge the splendid sup- 
port that the gentlemen on the other 
side of the aisle gave us at that time. 

I know of no objection to this legisla- 
tion, the reenactment of existing law 
with some corrections. 

The gentleman mentioned Cincinnati. 
I think that has been ably taken care 
of by the Member from Cincinnati, but 
I want to say that the praise for very 
fine things that he said that Cincinnati 
has done in cleaning this up is certainly 
deserved, for they did it with their own 
money. They even put on a 1-cent in- 
come tax on the people and they paid 
for it. 

I reiterate that we favor this legisla- 
tion but we cannot go along with the 
grants-in-aid. I again congratulate the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I am very happy to 
clarify that. Perhaps in the haste of 
moving along rapidly I may have left, 
inadvertently, the wrong impression. 
We got excellent support from the gen- 
tleman’s side of the aisle and from our 
side of the aisle on all but this financial 
aid section, the increasing of grants-in- 
aid. 

In my view, however, these are the 
two most important sections of the bill, 
the enforcement and the grants-in-aid, 
the very heart of the bill. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to my neigh- 
bor from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. I want to join with 
my distinguished colleague and neighbor 
in supporting this program. I think it is 
one of the most important bills this 
Congress has considered since we met 
here in January. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota, my friend and neighbor, this 
question: Without section 6, without 
Federal aid, does he think this bill really 
would mean anything to the people in 
America? 

Mr. BLATNIK, Without this section 
6, which I said was the heart of the bill, 
it would amount to very little. Section 
6 provides the tools to carry out the ob- 
jectives provided after research has 
pointed out what is necessary to be 
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done. Without section 6 the bill would 
be about as effective as a person rapping 
on the windowpane with a wet sponge; 
no one would hear him. It would be 
about that effective. 

Without this section I predict we will 
come back here 6 years from now in ex- 
actly the same situation we are in to- 
day except that the water-pollution 
problem will have grown steadily worse 
and again we will say that the pollution 
mess in our water is worse than it was 
8 years ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, who has an out- 
standing record in behalf of conservation 
and national resource use. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. I want 
to compliment the gentleman from Min- 
nesota on the wonderful statement he 
has made. I would like to associate my- 
self with his views to state that I have 
received letters from various organiza- 
tions and individuals in the Ninth Dis- 
trict and in the State of Wisconsin en- 
dorsing a strong water pollution control 
bill, such as the one Congressman BLAT- 
NIK is sponsoring. 

I am glad to say that I introduced a 
similar bill, H. R. 5897, on April 27, 1955, 
and that this bill contained section 6 au- 
thorizing the Surgeon General to extend 
financial aid in the form of grants, loans, 
or both to any State or municipality for 
the construction of necessary treatment 
works to prevent the discharge by such 
State or municipality of untreated or in- 
adequately treated sewage. I am very 
much in favor of retaining section 6 in 
H. R. 9540 as the grants-in-aid provision 
is needed to put teeth into the legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Minnesota, my good friend 
and neighbor in northern Minnesota. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. I would like to com- 
mend my distinguished colleague from 
Minnesota for his excellent presentation 
and in revealing the seriousness of this 
problem. I sincerely urge the support of 
all Members of the House of this piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I, too, want to commend 
the gentleman from Minnesota on his 
very splendid presentation. In my serv- 
ice as a Member of this House I have 
not seen a better presentation on any 
subject matter. I think it is well for 
those who assert that they believe in the 
principle of this program of stream pol- 
lution control to recognize the fact that 
the history of the previous legislation in- 
dicated that it was effective legislation 
only when there was a grant-in-aid pro- 
gram tied in with it. Many are losing 
sight of the fact that a number of mu- 
nicipalities would not be in a position to 
participate in such a program without 
some sort of Federal aid. The larger 
cities have greater taxing capacity. They 
have done a splendid job. They have 
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invested millions of dollars in this pro- 
gram. But even their work will be ad- 
versely affected unless the smaller com- 
munities up the line of these rivers are 
able to participate wholeheartedly and 
fully in the program. They cannot now 
do that without some form of Federal 
aid. Just with reference to the matter 
of water systems, many small communi- 
ties today are forced to forego a water 
system because they do not have the tax- 
ing capacity to support them. If you 
really believe in the principle of this pro- 
gram you have to show interest and you 
have to show that interest by putting the 
Federal participation in it backed up 
with Federal dollars. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank the gentleman 
for his excellent statement. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. T join 
with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
GREGOR], a member of our committee, in 
commending the gentleman for his han- 
dling of this bill in the subcommittee 
during its consideration. The crux of 
the entire matter and the issue over 
which there is any dispute at.all is the 
matter of grants-in-aid to the States. I 
note that the gentleman says $172 mil- 
lion were expended last year, or in recent 
years in each year, by municipalities in 
the building of sewage treatment plants. 
Let us assume that these municipalities 
will continue that work at an accelerated 
pace of 50 percent. That would call for 
an expenditure of $258 million as against 
the present $172 million. In that event 
the Federal Government would contrib- 
ute $86 million, or it could under section 
6. In other words, if we just increase 
the work we are now doing by one-third 
it would involve more than the $50 mil- 
lion carried in this bill. I think the 
gentleman should explain to the House 
how the $50 million is going to accelerate 
and increase the program rather than 
hold it back, because that is the argu- 
ment that will be made against it. 

Mr. BLATNIK. When we get to con- 
sideration of the bill under the 5-minute 
rule I will be glad to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. Under section 3 (b) con- 
sent of Congress is given to a State to 
enter into interstate compacts. It is the 
gentleman’s understanding that will also 
give the States which are already oper- 
ating under a compact the authority to 
amend those compacts so that they 
might take advantage of any of the pro- 
visions of this bill? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes. I know of no 
reason why they cannot amend or im- 
prove them and this provision is to en- 
courage them to enter into such agree- 
ments. 

Mr. HYDE. One other question. The 
argument has been made, as I under- 
stand, that if section 6 is deleted it 
would make the enforcement provisions 
practically worthless, because the com- 
munities would not be able to comply 
with them. Well, under the Interstate 
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Sanitary Commission operating in New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut—and 
I understand very successfully—they 
have an enforcement provision in that 
compact, and so far I understand they 
have not even had to go to court on any 
of them. They have been successful in 
enforcing it. And their communities 
finance their own projects, do they not? 

Mr. BLATNIK. That is right. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I would like to 
associate myself with the gentleman and 
congratulate him and his colleagues who 
have labored so diligently to bring us 
this proposed legislation. I sincerely 
hope it passes. I would like to say to the 
gentleman that I have several communi- 
ties in my district in Florida who have 
written to me about this legislation, and 
I am particularly pleased that those of 
us who represent the little towns and 
the little communities have an oppor- 
tunity here, I think, to be of practical 
help to our people. Again I want to 
congratulate the gentleman and associ- 
ate myself with him. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank the gentle- 
man for his considerate and thoughtful 
remarks. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 9540. This piece 
of legislation, to my way of thinking, 
is one of the most important bills that 
has come before this body in a long 
time. The municipalities all over the 
country are vitally concerned about wa- 
ter pollution and we must do something 
about the problem. The grants in Fed- 
eral aid provided for in section 6 cer- 
tainly should remain in the bill. The 
committee report recommends that the 
Water Pollution Control Act be extended 
and strengthened which is scheduled to 
expire June 30. 

The report noted that reliable esti- 
mates indicate the Nation will require, 
by 1975, an increase in current water 
supply of 145 percent. This is equal to 
the additional supply of 120 cities the 
size of New York City. It would re- 
quire the flow of about 11 Colorado Riv- 
ers, or equal the flow of Niagara Falls. 

In meeting these increasing demands 
the control of pollution has an essen- 
tial role; it is the key to the national 
problem of water supply, for polluted 
water is wasted water. 

House Report 2190 of the 84th Con- 
gress, in favoring passage of the bill, 
noted that it would: First, authorize 
continuation of Federal-State coopera- 
tion in the development of water pollu- 
tion control programs; second, increase 
technical assistance to States particu- 
larly on new and complex problems; 
third, intensify and broaden research to 
determine the effects of pollutants on 
public health and other waste uses and 
to develop fair and more economical 
methods of waste treatment; fourth, in- 
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crease aid to the conduct of and grants 
for demonstrations, studies and train- 
ing; fifth, broaden matching grants to 
States and interstate agencies for the 
construction of needed treatment works; 
sixth, continue encouragement of inter- 
state cooperation; seventh, assist in the 
development of improved State water 
pollution control legislation; eighth, im- 
prove procedures for State-interstate- 
Federal collaboration on abatement of 
interstate pollution; and ninth, encour- 
age prevention and control of pollution 
from Federal installation. 

Section 6 of the bill provides for 
grants to States, municipalities, and 
other agencies, to help in the prelimi- 
nary planning and construction of 
needed sewage treatment. This I re- 
gard as one of the key provisions of the 
bill and of utmost importance to our 
already tax-burdened municipalities. 

As amended in the subcommittee 
which conducted thorough hearings on 
the bill, the section would provide Fed- 
eral assistance to any one municipality 
up to one-third of the cost of sewage 
treatment facilities, or $300,000, which- 
ever is smaller. At least 50 percent of 
such grants would be earmarked for aid 
to communities of 125,000 population or 
less. An appropriation of $50 million 
per year for such grants would be 
authorized by this section of the bill, 
to an aggregate not to exceed $500 mil- 
lion over a period of years. Grants are 
to be made only for projects approved 
by the appropriate State water pollu- 
tion control agency and the Surgeon 
General of the United States, and for 
projects included in a comprehensive 
program developed pursuant to the 
terms of the bill, priority to be given to 
grants for advance planning. 

That this is vitally needed is demon- 
strated by the evidence produced during 
the hearing that there is a backlog of 
sewage treatment needs amounting to $2 
billion. 

The predicament of the small city, for 
which section 6 offers some hope, was 
graphically presented by witness after 
witness during the hearings on this bill. 
It was testified that many communities 
have reached their legal limits of bonded 
indebtedness. Many are limited as to 
their tax resources and expenditures by 
State law. In city after city it was de- 
clared that their financial resources have 
been strained to the utmost by their cur- 
rent needs for such essential services as 
schools, water supply, police, and fire- 
protective services. They have simply 
exhausted their resources in many in- 
stances. And still the grave and increas- 
ing problem of providing sewage-treat- 
ment facilities has to be met. 

The small or medium-sized city of up 
to 50,000 population, largely dependent 
upon one industry which contributes 
largely to water pollution, is at an addi- 
tional disadvantage. In the event of a 
period of relatively depressed activity 
within that industry, the tax income 
available for public purposes decreases. 
The municipality is unable to attract 
new industry to provide a diversified tax 
base as it is unable to offer ample quan- 
tities of pure water upon which most 
modern industry is so dependent. So 
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with lessened ability to meet the cost, 
they are met with the absolute need for 
construction of sewage-treatment facili- 
ties in order to attract new industry. 

A spokesman for 35,000 municipalities, 
Robert Weatherford, American Munici- 
pal Association, has said that American 
cities are not looking for something for 
nothing. Anything they can finance 
they will finance. They are just not able 
to finance sewage-treatment plants fast 
enough. He said that at the present “we 
are losing the battle against water pollu- 
tion. The only way we can win this bat- 
tle is with Federal aid.” 

It is apparent that at the present rate 
of construction of sewage-treatment 
facilities that we are not only not making 
progress in solving the water-pollution 
problem, but are losing ground. There is 
the existing backlog of $2 billion worth 
of absolutely minimum construction. To 
this must be added the additional pollu- 
tion which will result in the future from 
increased population, from new indus- 
tries, and obsolescence of many existing 
treatment plants. It is truly a matter of 
public safety and health. 

We have, on the one hand, a vast and 
dangerously increasing problem and on 
the other an equally increasing inability 
of the municipality to fully cope with 
this problem. Passage of this bill, H. R. 
9540, by the Congress will go far toward 
an eventual solution. Especially needed 
and essential to the complete program is 
section 6, for grants to municipalities for 
advanced planning and construction of 
sewage-treatment facilities. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to pay tribute 
to and compliment my able colleague, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK], chairman of the subcommittee 
that handled this legislation. His pres- 
entation here on the floor of this bill has 
been excellent. No one could fail to un- 
derstand the problem if he had listened 
carefully to what he had to say. 

It is not pleasant, Mr. Chairman, to 
disagree with your chairman, and I do 
not disagree with him in principle. We 
are simply in disagreement on one sec- 
tion of the bill and there are good rea- 
sons for that disagreement. We, on the 
Republican side of the aisle, I am sure 
are in complete accord with the object 
of the bill, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved in it and the effort which 
the Federal Government is putting forth 
to see if we can solve this difficult prob- 
lem of pollution of the waters of the 
United States. It is not a new subject. 
It has been here before. I have a per- 
sonal interest in this bill, because 10 
years ago, Mr. Chairman, in the 80th 
Congress there was presented to us Sen- 
ate 418, amended by the House, which 
was the Nation’s first comprehensive 
water pollution program enacted into 
law, and that became Public Law 845. A 
little of the history of that bill I think 
is in order at this point. 

I might say that Senate 418 was in- 
troduced by the late Senator Taft, of 
Ohio, and the late Senator Barkley, of 
Kentucky. It was a bipartisan bill. 
There was no political approach to it at 
all. The Committee on Public Works of 
the House in the 80th Congress held ex- 
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tensive hearings on that bill as well as 
on H. R. 123, H. R. 315, and H. R. 470. 
There were several bills introduced. I 
had the privilege, as chairman of the 
committee, to appoint a subcommittee 
to study and bring back to the full com- 
mittee recommendations for a stream 
pollution abatement bill. That was 
done, and a bill was perfected, passed, 
and became the first general law that we 
have had in the United States to deal 
with this very difficult subject of water 
pollution. 

Now, I say that there are some reasons 
why we differ on section 6. 

First of all, the water resources com- 
mission of my State is opposed to sec- 
tion 6 of this bill. 

Secondly, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, when they filed 
their written report on this proposed leg- 
islation with our committee, stated in no 
uncertain terms that they believed sec- 
tion 6 should be deleted. They are op- 
posed to it. 

In addition to that, may I say that so 
far as section 6 is concerned, there was 
no great demand—certainly not before 
our committee—shown on the part of 
municipalities throughout the country 
indicating that it was needed or that it 
was necessary. So there is a basis for 
our difference of opinion. 

As to the remaining portions of the 
bill, I want to join my colleagues in sup- 
porting it. I believe that every member 
of our committee, regardless of which 
side of the aisle he is on, desires to sup- 
port it. 

If I wanted to use the illustration that 
has been presented here today of the 


city of Cincinnati, all I can say is this. 


If we had 3 projects like Cincinnati, it 
would exhaust the $50 million provided 
for annual Federal aid, and that would 
be the end of it. This is a big country. 
$500 million or even $1 billion that was 
provided in the original bill would only 
scratch the surface. So that we are not 
embarking upon a financial program by 
the Federal Government with any idea 
that it is going to solve the problem. I 
can say this to the House and to every 
Member of the House, that during the 
last 10 years, since the enactment of the 
bill that is now on the books, and which 
will expire on June 30, tremendous 
progress has been made. I do not know 
what has happened in your section of 
the land, butin my part of the United 
States municipalities, large and small, 
have undertaken to solve this problem 
themselves, without asking aid from the 
Federal Government. And it can be 
done, in my opinion, without section 6 
in this bill. 

Here we are launching this Govern- 
ment upon a new program of expendi- 
ture that, when the next session of Con- 
gress comes around, will not be $50 mil- 
lion a year, but do not be surprised if it 
is increased 5 or 10 times that much, be- 
cause the more that is given, the more 
will be asked. 

I want to answer my chairman in 
regard to the $2214 million in the former 
bill. I think he was mistaken, of course 
not intentionally. That is in reference 
to the $22% million provided in the origi- 
nal bill passed in the 80th Congress. 
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Is it not a fact that the Committee on 
Appropriations of this House never ap- 
propriated a dollar and that is why no 
loans were made? If there were any 
demands made, I do not know of them; 
I have never heard of them. But that 
is the real truth of it, even though it 
provided low 2 percent interest on the 
loans made. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. Of course, I yield to 
my chairman. . 

Mr. BLATNIK. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The Committee on Appropriations 
never did appropriate any money. But 
my statement was that under the pro- 
visions of that authorization, not a single 
bit of Federal help was given to any of 
the municipalities in the last 8 years. 
And furthermore, if you go into the 
record of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions—they held hearings on this—you 
will find that they had such serious mis- 
givings about the workability of the ex- 
isting act that is now on the statute 
books that they said this enforcement 
provision cannot be worked out, cannot 
be carried out. And so they refused to 
make an appropriation. 

Mr. DONDERO. If my able colleague 
believes that $50 million a year is all that 
is necessary to solve the problem in the 
United States, we would not be arguing 
here today very much. But this is just 
a door-opener. It is a foot in the door 
for millions upon millions and more, all 
to be paid by the Federal Government 
to do what the States, the cities and the 
municipalities should and can do them- 
selves. 

There are some tightening-up pro- 
visions in this bill, particularly as to the 
arm of enforcement. I agree with them, 
I want to support them. I am going to 
support them. And so will every mem- 
ber of the committee on the Republican 
side of the aisle as well as the Demo- 
cratic side. This is not a political bill. 
This is a bill attempting to do something 
to benefit the people of the United 
States, I think it can be done without 
involving the Federal Government in un- 
told millions of expenditures to come 
from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. My understanding is 
that the gentleman has made the state- 
ment, and I think we all realize it is true, 
that this $50 million will merely scratch 
the surface. Is there any formula by 
which these funds are to be allocated to 
the various communities that would de- 
termine which part of the surface is 
going to be scratched? 5 

Mr. DONDERO. No, there is not, ex- 
cept that 50 percent of the amount pro- 
vided in the bill will go to communities 
of 125,000 population or less. The other 
50 percent can be distributed by the 
department which will administer this 
legislation. 

I want to read to the House the lan- 
guage on which I base my argument 
against section 6. I am reading from 
the minority views filed on this bill. You 
will find this in the written report of 
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the department. This is what is stated 
on page 31, referring to the department: 

We would not favor the grant proposal 
contained in H. R. 9540 and we would recom- 
mend amendment of the bill to delete the 
provisions of section 6. 


There is no question on where they 
stand and why they think it should be 
taken out of this bill. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, not 
so long ago I came upon a very learned 
treatise on this general subject of water 
supply protection. May I read you one 
brief passage from that treatise: 

There are (areas) which can now keep 
nothing but bees but which, not so very 
long ago * * * produced boundless (nur- 
ture for civilization). The annual supp _y 
of rainfall was not lost, as it is at present 
* * * (but) was able to discharge the drain- 
age of the heights into the hollows in the 
form of springs and rivers. * * * The 
shrines (of decayed civilization) that sur- 
vive the present day on the sites of extinct 
water supplies are evidence of the correct- 
ness of my present hypothesis. 


Does that sound to you as though it 
had been written by a Democrat or by 
a Republican? I am afraid I cannot 
tell you because those words were writ- 
ten by a man named Plato who lived 
400 years before Christ. 

If recent years have taught us noth- 
ing else, surely they have taught us that 
in this advancing civilization of ours 
there is no commodity which is more 
important to our future than water. 
For water is not merely a commodity 
used to float battleships and bathe chil- 
dren and run mills. Water is life itself. 
I am convinced that the time is rapidly 
approaching in much of the United 
States when that community which is 
blessed by an adequate supply of usable 
water will be in a far more advantageous 
position than that community with oil 
or gold or uranium or any other re- 
source of the earth but lacking water. 

The committee has made an effort to 
approach this problem of water pollu- 
tion, which is presenting one of the prin- 
cipal deterrents to keeping pace with 
our growing water needs, with as broad- 
scale and comprehensive a plan as it 
could possibly devise. 

The objection of the gentlemen to 
section 6 of the bill reminds me some- 
what of a poem the late G. K. Chester- 
ton wrote, in which he said: 

The Christian social union here 
Was very much annoyed— 

It seems there is some duty which 
We never should avoid. 

So we sang a lot of hymns 
To help the unemployed. 


Of course, we all know that problems 
such as unemployment and water pollu- 
tion will not be solved merely by the 
singing of hymns; nor can they in reality 
be solved merely by the passage of reso- 
lutions or merely by the appointment of 
study commissions or merely by investi- 
gations and research. 

If we are going to stop pollution of 
the Nation’s streams, we have to stop 
it at the source where it begins. Per- 
haps you may be wondering why it is 
that the Federal Government finds it 
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desirable and necessary to grant funds to 
municipalities. Are they not, after all, 
supposed to be self-supporting? Well, 
that is a fair question, and I think it 
deserves a fair answer. 

Perhaps I can provide at least a par- 
tial answer from my own experience. It 
was my privilege for 442 years to serve 
as mayor of a growing municipality in 
Texas and for one of those years to serve 
as president of the League of Texas 
Municipalities which represents some 
672 incorporated cities, towns and vil- 
lages. 

The reason grants to municipalities 
are necessary to the achievement of the 
desired result is that the cities are the 
orphan children of American govern- 
ment. The reason they have not been 
able adequately to solve their pollution 
problems is that they have had neither 
the financial resources nor the legal 
means in many instances to raise the 
necessary revenues. The municipalities 
have been caught in a squeeze between 
rising costs and severely restricted 
sources of revenue. Most of our cities 
are growing. Growth means costly ex- 
tensions of such things as sewer lines, 
water lines, paved streets, police protec- 
tion and fire protection. Growth does 
not pay for itself, at least not for the 
first 20 or 25 years. Yet, confronted with 
these rising costs and the rising unit 
costs of providing these things for their 
citizens, the tax sources from which the 
cities of our Nation had traditionally 
until the last 25 or 30 years supported 
the needs of their communities have 
been preempted by the States and pri- 
marily by the Federal Goyernment. 
Now, if we are going to look down the 
throat of a city and say, “Here, clean 
up your own backyard,” then, we must 
in turn do something practical to make 
it possible for that city to clean up its 
own backyard. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. ScuppEr], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I also 
desire to pay high compliment to the 
chairman of our subcommittee for the 
amount of work that he has done on 
this bill. We are thoroughly in accord 
with the purpose of extending the pol- 
lution act. We went along with rais- 
ing the money for educational and sci- 
entific investigations. But there is a 
principle involved in this bill, partic- 
ularly in section 6, that many of us can- 
not see our way clear to go along with. 
There is no dispute among any of us, 
I believe, on the proposition that we 
must conserve our waters. There is no 
dispute that we should control stream 
pollution and that was my thought as 
to the necessity for the passage of this 
bill. In other words, to improve the 
Federal control in orcer to enforce the 
proper regulations to prevent the con- 
tamination of our streams. 

I believe we have accomplished that in 
this bill. I believe we have given to the 
Federal Government the authority to 
enforce the law and to stop States from 
dumping their sewage into the streams 
that will pollute the water of the users 
downstream. There is no dispute there. 
I think the bill will accomplish that. 
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No one is more in favor of seeing that the 
water of our streams is property pre- 
served for human use and fish and wild- 
life than I, but when we endeavor to 
embark on such a large program of more 
Federal grants, I think we are proceeding 
in the wrong direction. The original bill 
8 years ago provided some $22.5 mil- 
lion for grants to States. The Appropri- 
ations Committee has made no appropri- 
ation in the 8 years since the bill was 
passed. Now we are going to authorize 
a new program, if section 6 remains in 
the bill, for a large sum of money. Not 
a dollar of that money will be available 
unless the Appropriations Committees 
and the Congress appropriates the 
money. That will mean it will be at least 
2 years that all these cities that are 
proposing sewage disposal plants will be 
waiting for the money to be appropri- 
ated. We would be aggravating a situa- 
tion in this country if we carry this sec- 
tion in the bill. I think we are going in 
the wrong direction. We are going to 
encourage pollution rather than stop it. 
I feel that this bill is a proper bill. I feel 
we should in all good grace eliminate sec- 
tion 6, and go ahead with the extension 
of this program, which will mean that 
we can give to the cities and States the 
proper amount of technical advice so as 
to improve the sanitary condition. 

I do not believe that many of the 
cities have raised the amount of money 
they could raise. One community will 
take care of its sewage; another will not. 
The assessed valuations are different in 
the various cities and counties and 
States. If you desire to be equitable in 
the distribution of the Federal taxpay- 
er’s money, you should have a uniform 
assessed value throughout the entire 
country, so you will give each community 
or section of the State an equitable por- 
tion of the money. The cities are all will- 
ing to have a fine water system, a good 
fire department, and good streets, good 
lighting, and so forth, but when it comes 
to sewage disposal they say, “Well, let the 
fellow downstream worry about it.” 
That is not fair. The very best measur- 
ing stick you could provide for sewage 
disposal are the users of the system and 
in each of the cities in accordance with 
their population. Section 6 should be de- 
leted and the bill passed as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Becker], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it has been truthfully established that 
the committee, both the majority and 
the minority, are entirely in accord with 
the provisions of this bill, and the neces- 
sity for enacting a Water Pollution Act. 

I think the committee is unanimous 
in giving appreciation to our good chair- 
man, Mr. BLATNIK, for the conduct of 
the hearings and the fairness with which 
everyone was heard, 

I am in opposition to section 4, grants- 
in-aid. 

There are many problems involved in 
this particular bill. All the emotion 
stresses the necessity of water; all the 
emotion stresses against the pollution 
of water streams, but I wonder how 
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many know that when we were holding 
the hearings there were States that even 
failed to pass water pollution acts? Be- 
cause of that they want Congress to ap- 
propriate money to give grants-in-aid 
to cities, and so forth, to alleviate water 
pollution. 

Our good friend mentioned the city 
of New York, and Bob Wagner, the 
mayor, a former colleague of mine in 
the New York State Assembly. He said 
he endorsed these grants-in-aid. How 
he can do this I do not know. New 
York City would get nothing from this 
bill. Let it be known that the city of 
New York is greatly in debt. Through 
the years the city of New York finds it 
necessary, year after year, to go to the 
New York State Legislature and ask for 
new laws for taxing purposes, to provide 
facilities for the people of the city of: 
New York. Those requests have been 
granted from time to time. 

It was a Republican-controlled legis- 
lature and Republican Governor of the 
State of New York that bailed the city 
of New York out of its transit problem 
when it was losing $50 million a year or 
more on the city transit system. I am 
very happy to say that under the new 
transit authority the city of New York 
today shows a very different story and 
a very marked improvement. In the re- 
cent report of the transit commission 
they show a $10 million surplus as 
against staggering losses throughout the 
past years. 

Outside of the city of New York in my 
own county we are spending tens of mil- 
lions of dollars on sewerage-construction 
work obtained out of the sale of revenue 
bonds. How is it being done? It is 
being done because the State legislature, 
just as in the case of the city of New 
York, enacted special legislation to per- 
mit us to issue revenue-producing bonds 
outside our normal debt limit, and be- 
cause of that we have been able to pro- 
ceed with the necessary sewerage con- 
struction and reduce water pollution. 

That same thing happened in the city 
of New York time and time again where 
the State legislature changed the law 
to permit the issuance of bonds by the 
ag of New York outside its normal debt 
imit. 

We heard testimony before this com- 
mittee that various municipalities had 
reached their debt limit or where be- 
cause of some other unknown factor 
they could not raise the necessary money 
because the State law would not permit. 
I asked the Representatives of one of 
our States if the legislature could not 
change the law, and they replied that 
they have not asked the State for a 
change. 

There is one point I want to make clear 
and I think I can do so without offense 
to anyone if they will think the propo- 
sition through carefully and clearly. We 
have heard much lamentation recently 
over decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court overriding our State laws 
on sedition, our right to eliminate Com- 
munists or fifth-amendment Commu- 
nists from holding jobs in our school 
system, and several other decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court: Wail- 
ing, lamentations, and tears over these 
decisions and invasions of States rights, 
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but when it comes to grants-in-aid, when 
it comes to getting money from the Fed- 
eral Government, we forget our State 
responsibilities to take care of our own 
needs, to take care of our own wants, 
the health of our own people. 

We forget about the fact that coupled 
with States rights is States responsibil- 
ity. States rights work both ways: If 
we want the State to be left alone to 
take care of things within State borders, 
then, by the same token, we should also 
say that in respect to money needed 
that that is their responsibility. 

I hope section 6 is deleted from the 
bill, in the best interests of control of 
water pollution. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. AucHINCLOss], a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say to the members of the com- 
mittee that I think this is a good bill, a 
very good bill; and I include section 6 in 
that opinion. I also want to congratu- 
late the chairman of our committee for 
the excellent way in which our hearings 
were conducted. I consider it a great 
privilege to serve under him. I hope I 
will serve with him for many years to 
come, although I do not know how long I 
want his party to continue as the ma- 
jority. 

Let us take a look at this section 6. 
What does it do? It appealed to me 
very much, and I was responsible for 
the amendment of section 6 in the com- 
mittee. It appealed to me because it is 
an opportunity given to aid small com- 
munities to take care of this very difficult 
problem of stream pollution which is be- 
coming more intricate every day on ac- 
count of the industrial wastes which are 
being dumped into our streams. 

Now what does the section further 
provide? It provides that a Federal 
grant may be given to a community that 
is ready to pay for at least two-thirds of 
the cost of a project. The Federal grant 
is only one-third of the cost and no ap- 
propriation or authorization could pos- 
sibly be considered unless a municipality 
or the State itself was ready to pay two- 
thirds of the cost of the project. In ad- 
dition to that, let me point out section 6 
provides that at least 50 percent of the 
overall funds so appropriated for each 
fiscal year shall be used for grants for 
the construction of treatment works, and 
servicing municipalities of 125,000 popu- 
lation or under. This will enable the 
smaller communities throughout the 
country to do their share in clearing up 
this pollution problem. 

Reference has been made to the previ- 
ous. legislation. I may say that I served 
on that subcommittee which wrote that 
bill. Under that legislation loans were 
authorized. It has been pointed out 
that no money has ever been appropri- 
ated for loans, but no municipality or 
no State has really come forward to ask 
to borrow money for such purpose. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
„ gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. It did not work be- 
cause the municipalities realized that 
they could not proceed to finance the con- 
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struction of the facilities due to the fact 
that the Federal proposal was not lib- 
eral enough to give them the necessary 
assistance? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I think so. 

Mr. BAILEY. The loans were only for 
10 years. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. That is a true 
statement. 

Mr. BAILEY. They would have to 
have 30 years to finance it from the rey- 
enues of the installation. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. The provisions 
of section 6 would not permit the Fed- 
eral throwing away of money. A great 
many steps have to be taken before any 
such grant is given. 

I hope the committee will retain sec- 
tion 6 in the bill and I say that with 
a certain feeling of regret because I do 
not like to be on the opposite side of the 
fence from my very dear friend and 
colleague whom I respect so highly, the 
gentleman from Michigan, who has been 
such a great power and strength in our 
committee for many years. He will be 
missed in the days to come and I am one 
of those who, if reelected, will miss him 
more than anybody else on the floor. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to join with those who have 
paid tribute to the chairman of the sub- 
committee which has brought this leg- 
islation to the floor. The gentleman who 
serves as chairman of the subcommittee 
has worked diligently and has spent a 
tremendous number of hours in getting 
this legislation into the form in which 
it now appears and in bringing it here for 
our consideration. It was his leader- 
ship that caused our committee to have 
additional days of hearings during the 
present session so that everyone who 
wanted to be heard would have the op- 
portunity to be heard on this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to refer to 
a section which has not come in for too 
much discussion today, but which I think 
is a tremendously important section so 
far as progress in water pollution con- 
trol is concerned. That is section 8 which 
deals with enforcement measures against 
the pollution of interstate waters. The 
present Federal law provides that en- 
forcement of action against a polluter 
at the present time can only take place 
if consent is given not only by the State 
which is polluted by the action, but also 
by the State which is the polluting State. 

It seems to me that because of that 
particular provision in the existing law 
we have legislation which, when it comes 
to a test, would fail in many cases simply 
because the polluting State will not give 
the agreement that would be required. 
The committee has made a tremendous 
forward step in improving the water 
pollution control legislation. It has 
changed this provision and has now pro- 
vided that the Attorney General of the 
United States is given authority to bring 
action to enforce control measures 
against a polluter upon the request of 
just 1 of those 2 States; in other words, 
if the request comes purely from the 
State which is polluted, the Attorney 
General can go forward and bring suit 
to see that corrective action is taken 
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against the polluting agency in the other 
State which is involved. In my opinion, 
this is probably the greatest single for- 
ward step from the standpoint of en- 
ees that is involved in this whole 

Conservation groups and organizations 
throughout the United States have com- 
mended the committee because of their 
action in putting in this additional en- 
forcement provision. I happened to 
have the opportunity a number of years 
ago as an attorney to represent a number 
of people who were being hurt by pollu- 
tion on a stream, and to me it was an 
amazing thing to see how the action of a 
mine upstream, in this particular in- 
stance, could practically kill off enter- 
prise downstream, including recreational 
facilities that might be using the water 
for a swimming pool or resort as well as 
farmers who might be using the water to 
water their livestock and every other 
person downstream who was dependent 
upon that stream for water. They prac- 
tically had all their rights taken away by 
the action of one polluter upstream. 
That is the type of thing that this legis- 
lation is basically designed to attack. 
We are getting into a more complicated 
type of era with more and more people 
depending on the waters of these 
streams. In connection with interstate 
waters crossing State lines as well as 
lakes that border two or more States we 
will give the Federal Government, 
through this bill, the opportunity to take 
effective action necessary to correct 
pollution and make it possible for the 
people of this country to use the water 
in its natural form. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in favor of this legislation that has 
for its purpose the cleaning up of our 
rivers from the filth and pollution which 
now is so prevalent in many of our 
streams. As this bill seeks to do that, 
I will support it. I am in favor of its 
objectives in this respect. However, I do 
feel that certain portions of the bill could 
be amended to advantage without de- 
stroying its usefulness in accomplishing 
the purpose of cleaning up our rivers 
from the pollution that now exists. 

I have particularly in mind the Dela- 
ware River. At one time within my 
memory this was a beautiful stream with 
clear and unpolluted water. Today it 
has become a stench in certain portions 
as a result of the dumping of raw sewage 
into it. The city of Camden and other 
municipalities on the New Jersey side, 
and some on the Pennsylvania side, are 
engaged in expensive operation to elimi- 
nate this improper disposal of raw sew- 
age. We can look forward to the day, 
although it may be distant, when the 
waters of the Delaware River will again 
be clean as it once was. 

The purpose of this bill is to encourage 
efforts of municipalities to undertake 
operations such as this by a partial grant 
of Federal funds to meet the expense of 
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such projects in conjunction with. local 
participation. 

The bill as reported reaffirms the policy 
of the Congress to recognize, preserve, 
and protect the primary responsibilities 
and rights of the States in controlling 
water pollution. 

The bill would authorize, first, contin- 
uation of Federal-State cooperation in 
the development of water-pollution con- 
trol programs; second, increased tech- 
nical assistance to States particularly 
on new and complex problems; third, 
intensified and broadened research to 
determine the effects of pollutants on 
public health and other water used and 
to develop better and more economical 
methods of waste treatment; fourth, in- 
creased aid through the conduct of and 
grants for demonstrations, studies, and 
training; fifth, broadened matching 
grants to States and interstate agencies 
for their water-pollution control pro- 
grams; sixth, matching grants to mu- 
nicipalities, States, and interstate agen- 
cies for the construction of needed treat- 
ment works; seventh, continued encour- 
agement of interstate cooperation; 
eighth, assistance in the development of 
improved State water-pollution control 
legislation; ninth, improved procedures 
for State-interstate-Federal collabora- 
tion on abatement of interstate pollu- 
tion; and, tenth, encouragement of pre- 
vention and control of pollution from 
Federal installations. 

In meeting increasing demands for 
water, the control of pollution has an 
essential role in the Nation's water- 
resources problem. Pollution is a waste 
of water. The greater the degree of pol- 
lution, the greater is the waste. Pollu- 
tion can be just as effective in reducing 
a water resource for use as drought, 
Pollution control, therefore, is now rec- 
ognized as a key to the national problem 
of water conservation. Pollution con- 
trol will permit the use of the river water 
as it flows from its source to the sea. 

This has been a subject that has been 
before Congress for many years. It 
should haye congressional approval. It 
will mean much to the health and com- 
fort of our citizens. It should not be 
delayed. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to take a couple of minutes’ time to 
discuss an amendment that I intend to 
offer when amendments are in proper 
order, and I think it is an amendment 
that has been approved by both sides of 
the aisle. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out the significance of the section to 
which it refers, and that is section 6. In 
the italicized portion of section (e) on 
page 15 you will note there is the follow- 
ing wording in defining “construction” 
included “preliminary planning to deter- 
mine the economic and engineering 
feasibility of treatment works.” 

In addition to that, with regard to the 
expenditure under this section of the $50 
million a year, which is presently under 
some debate, as Federal grants, there is 
a proviso that was added on my motion 
in committee in addition to the previous 
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provisc that I have just read to the 
following effect: 

That is assuring that a fair distribution 
of grant funds hereunder is made available 
to the largest possible number of States, 
municipalities, intermunicipal or interstate 
agencies that have need for treatment works 
and in order that the initial feasibility of a 
project can be determined, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral shall give priority to grants for advance 
planning in order to determine the prelim- 
inary economic and engineering feasibility 
of such project. 


That will be clarified by my further 
amendment so that the minimum 
amount involved is 10 percent in this 
particular advance planning portion of 
the program, the reason for that being 
that if the words presently in the bill 
remain without this additional amend- 
ment, there is a question of tying up all 
of the funds and not permitting the Sur- 
geon General to go ahead with the grant- 
in-ail program, and therefore I agreed 
with the amendment as proposed. I 
want to suggest to the House that so far 
as I can determine the position of some 
of the minority members of the commit- 
tee is contrary to the suggestion that has 
been made by the distinguished chair- 
man of our subcommittee to the effect 
that the Members on the left side of the 
aisle have been in opposition to any Fed- 
eral aid or assistance in this program. 
I want to call attention of the House to 
the fact that in the committee those on 
the left side of the aisle unanimously sup- 
ported a compromise proposal on section 
6 that would have provided, instead of 
the $50 million a year grant, a program 
of $10 million a year grant for advance 
planning and engineering, which is what 
this advance planning proviso in sec- 
tion 6 now does, anyway. And in addi- 
tion +0 that it would have reinstated the 
$2212 million program which is in the 
present law and which is deleted not only 
by this bill but also by the Senate bill, 


S. 890, that was passed there and sent 


over to the House for our consideration. 

So I suggest to you that this proviso 
which was inserted in the bill on my 
motion provides that in order to get max- 
imum distribution of funds throughout 
the entire United States, to the maxi- 
mum number of municipalities and Gov- 
ernment agencies involved—and that is 
going to be a real problem—some sub- 
stantial funds should be made available 
for advance-planning purposes. The 
significance of it is this. The munici- 
palities obviously do not like to accept 
their own full responsibility in provid- 
ing sewage-disposal programs anyway, 
because they are not glamorous enough 
in comparison to some other types of 
public works projects. I go along with 
the idea of trying to provide some in- 
centive that would encourage them to 
accept their responsibility in this kind 
of a program. But they do not give 
needed priority to sewage-disposal pro- 
grams because they do not have enough 
glamor. So it has been difficult to get 
them to go into these programs. One 
of the fundamental reasons has to do 
with preliminary, advance planning, that 
is, with determining whether a project 
is economically and engineeringly feas- 
ible, and there the agencies have to 
spend tax money for advance planning 
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before they can even go into a bond 
issue. That is risk money. If the bond 
issue does not prove feasible, they lose 
that money and have to explain to the 
taxpayers why they spent that money, 
in effect, without getting results. This 
proposal which I have advanced to pro- 
vide advance-planning money is in- 
tended to provide aid to local agencies 
in getting sewage treatment plant pro- 
grams initially under way. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is it not a fact that 
the Senate bill, S. 890, did not contain 
the provisions of section 6 of the House 
bill? 

Mr. CRAMER. That is correct. 

Mr. DONDERO. It came to us with- 
out that section? 

Mr. CRAMER. That is correct. And 
again with regard to the people on the 
left side of the aisle, the sewage-treat- 
ment program and the water-pollution 
program was a recommendation of the 
President of the United States a year 
ago. He recommended air-pollution 
legislation; he recommended water-pol- 
lution legislation. And last year we did 
pass air-pollution legislation and I am 
very glad to see us doing something 
about water-pollution legislation this 
year, in this session of Congress. 7 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Do I un- 
derstand that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would make certain that 10 per- 
cent of the amount authorized in this 
bill would be used for advance plan- 
ning? 

Mr. CRAMER.. That is correct. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. And is the 
gentleman’s amendment limited to that 
objective alone? 

Mr. CRAMER. It prevents the ex- 
isting advance planning proviso from 
being limited to advance planning alone, 
by making a minimum of 10 percent 
available for advance planning in the 
discretion of the Surgeon General. It 
prevents doing the very thing the gen- 
tleman is concerned about, that is, the 
unnecessary limitation on grant ex- 
penditures and that I, too, was concerned 
about when it was called to my atten- 
tion and when I agreed to this proposed 
modification of my advance-planning 
amendment which was unanimously 
adopted in committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been interested in the Water Pollution 
Act in the State of Michigan for many 
years. I believe it was in 1930 that Mich- 
igan enacted the Water Pollution Act 
and put it under the control of the Mich- 
igan Water Resources Commission. 

I should like to inquire of my colleakue- 
from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO] as to 
what effect this bill would have, if en- 
acted into law, with the exception of sec- 
tion 6, on the Michigan Water Pollution 
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Act that we now have, which has been 
passed on by the Supreme Court, the de- 
cision there being that the Water Re- 
sources Commission had full authority 
to enforce the provisions of the Michigan 
act. 

Mr. DONDERO. The general purpose 
of the bill, of course, is to tighten up the 
control and also the enforcement provi- 
sions of the antipollution law as we now 
have it. If the State law takes care of 
things within the State they would have 
a right to proceed under the State law. 
If it did not furnish the relief, they could 
still come, under the Federal law, if this 
bill passes. 

Mr. KNOX. The gentleman un- 
doubtedly is acquainted with the Michi- 
gan Pollution Act, is he not? 

Mr. DONDERO. Not too thoroughly; 
but somewhat. 

Mr. KNOX. The Supreme Court 
handed down its decision that the Michi- 
gan Water Resources Commission had 
full authority to impose upon cities the 
duty of constructing sewage disposal 
plants so that I believe we now have a 
law in Michigan that serves all of the 
purposes so far as pollution of rivers and 
streams is concerned. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is correct, and 
I may say great progress has been made 
in Michigan to clean up the waters of 
our State under that law and the previ- 
ous antipollution law of the Federal 
Government. They are doing a great 
job under that law now, I know that. 

Mr. KNOX. May I say also to the 
gentleman from Michigan, as we are 
both from Michigan, that we have some 
international boundaries and we have 
waters that are known as international 
waters. Is there any provision in this 
bill which is being presented to us here 
today to take care of the international 
situation? 

Mr. DONDERO. I doubt that very 
much. That would come under the 
treaty existing between the United States 
and Canada. Canada is the country 
with whom we have our territorial bor- 
ders and international waters. 

Mr. KNOX. Is the gentleman of the 
opinion there is no legislation needed to 
control the international waters? 

Mr. DONDERO. I made no such 
statement, but I do say that it would 
come under the treaty between the 
United States and Canada on that sub- 
ject. It has not been rigidly enforced 
and we know that, because both nations 
may be polluting the international 
waters. I am satisfied, however, that 
both nations will take steps to solve the 
problem. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. A question has been 
asked on a matter with which I happen 
to be familiar. We are agreed here that 
our State of Michigan is perhaps one of 
the foremost in its attacks on pollution. 
This bill has been given very careful 
consideration by the committee to pre- 
serve the rights of States, the rights of 
participants in interstate and intermu- 
nicipal compacts, and also not to in- 
fringe upon treaties between the United 
States and other countries. 
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The bill first of all is set up to handle 
pollution in waters that flow along or 
across State boundaries. As such, there 
is very little of that kind of water within 
the State of Michigan. But there is an 
adequate safeguard in this bill which 
provides for what is tantamount to a 
waiting period of almost 18 months be- 


-fore there is any Federal action. Dur- 


ing that 18 months the State has every 
opportunity possible to act to clean up 
whatever pollution may exist within its 
boundaries or these interstate waters. 
There is also a provision in the bill 
whereby Federal action will be delayed 
indefinitely and at the same time the 
State where the pollution exists is mak- 
ing some effort to clean up the pollution. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, cer- 
tainly this problem of poilution of our 
streams throughout the Nation and its 
effect on the recreation, sports, and 
health of our people has become a most 
serious problem. Something must be 
done. We certainly cannot turn our 
head or stick our heads in the sand and 
expect the problem to solve itself. I am 
in sympathy with a lot of the views that 
have been expressed here today about 
anything in this bill or some parts of this 
bill being an infringement upon States 
rights. Certainly, if I felt any parts of 
the bill were an infringement on States 
rights, I would oppose it, because I am a 
States righter myself. However, we must 
recognize that this problem of pollution 
of our streams is somewhat of an inter- 
state matter. These streams or prac- 
tically all of them run through several 
States and there are several scattered 
jurisdictions involved. Most certainly 
there has to be some coordinated action 
to tie these States and these communi- 
ties in together before we will ever begin 
to approach any sort of solution of the 
problem whatsoever. I believe this bill 
is possibly the minimum action that this 
Congress can take in the direction of 
helping to clear some of this pollution 
problem all over the country. Possibly, 
some of the Members of this body come 
from areas which are not involved or 
which are not suffering from the problem 
of pollution, and they may not be too 


familiar with it. 


The problems involved in pollution 
control and abatement which are draw- 
ing more and more attention through- 
out the Nation are focused on the situa- 
tion facing us today at our doorstep. 
Here, in the Washington metropolitan 
area, with the population growing by 
leaps and bounds, unless coordinated re- 
medial action is taken to insure safe and 
adequate water supplies for the future 
and provide clean rivers for recreation 
and other uses, we will not keep apace 
with the needs of either this area or the 
Nation. It is to invite attention to these 
urgent needs that I rise in support of this 
bill. I have introduced H. R. 8108 which 
is, I believe, compatible with the spirit 
of the national legislation being consid- 
ered by the House today to extend and 
strengthen a cooperative program for 
pollution control. 

This national program is now being 
carried on by the State and interstate 
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poilution-control agencies with the as- 
sistance of the Public Health Service. 
We are fortunate to have already func- 
tioning the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin, whose primary 
mission it is to encourage the abatement 
of pollution in the Potomac River Basin 
and through such encouragement to 
bring about optimum use of the basin's 
waters. This Commission was formu- 
lated by legislative acts of the four States 
concerned, the District of Columbia, and 
the Congress. It has worked closely with 
authorities or governing bodies of the 
District of Columbia, adjacent Maryland 
jurisdictions, Arlington, and Fairfax 
Counties, Va., and the city of Alexandria, 
on all aspects of the pollution problem 
and also with the various Federal agen- 
cies concerned, 

Just a word as to why a pollution prob- 
lem exists in the Washington area when 
there is no large-scale industrial waste 
as in other parts of the Nation. Wash- 
ington is located at the point where tide- 
water from Chesapeake Bay meets fresh 
water from the mountains. From Three 
Sisters Island above Key Bridge down 
to the bay, the Potomac is tidal. In the 
summer and fall when the flow of fresh 
water is low, the river behaves more like a 
lake. The water moves upstream and 
downstream with the tides and wind and 
circles between its banks. During the 
low summer fiows a drop of water takes 
40 days to travel from Three Sisters 
Island to Fort Washington, a distance of 
only 15 miles. Thus it can be readily 
understood that the Potomac in the sum- 
mer and fall is not like an ordinary fresh 
water stream. The sewage entering 
from Washington, Arlington, and Alex- 
andria is not carried away downstream. 
It stays right here and that is our prob- 
lem today. 

I do not wish to minimize in any way 


-the work that has been accomplished up 


to this time to control and abate pollu- 
tion in this metropolitan area. Much 
has been done with the limited funds 
available toward development of con- 
struction plans for waste treatment 
works. The various jurisdictions have 
completed the greater part of the pri- 
mary treatment works and are proceed- 
ing with plans and extensive construc- 
tion designed for secondary treatment 
and interceptor works. It is appropri- 
ate to mention briefly some of the im- 
portant projects: 

Construction in the District of Colum- 
bia of the secondary sewage treatment 
facilities at Blue Plains is scheduled for 
completion in 1959. This plant which 
is to treat both District of Columbia and 
Washington Suburban Sanitary District 
sewage will, on completion, provide 80 
to 85 percent treatment. Further, ex- 
tensive corrective work is under way or 
proposed to eliminate dry weather over- 
flows and reduce frequency of wet weath- 
er discharges into the river from the com- 
bined sewer system. 

In Arlington County, a primary sewage 
treatment plant is in operation but can 
only perform a partial job of treatment. 
Under the present program, it is esti- 
mated that the construction of second- 
ary sewage treatment facilities may not 
be completed before 1970, the starting 
date of construction to be determined 
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primarily by river conditions subsequent 
to the District’s plant additions. Reme- 
dial measures are now under construc- 
tion to eliminate certain raw sewage dis- 
charges from the Rosslyn area and to 
remove Alexandria sewage from Four 
Mile Run in Arlington County. 

Fairfax County is well under way in 
an extensive sewer construction pro- 
gram designed to remove the untreated 
overfiows from septic tanks from the 
natural waters of the county. Further, 
several primary or secondary treatment 
plants are in operation or planned to 
provide essential pollution abatement 
needs. 

Alexandria now has under construc- 
tion much needed interceptors as well 
as a secondary sewage treatment plant 
being jointly financed with Fairfax 
County. 

In the Maryland area construction is 
under way to deliver all Anacostia Val- 
ley sewage to the District system for 
treatment at Blue Plains. Partial but 
inadequate treatment is provided for 
Rockville and Gaithersburg sewage. In 
several locations in Maryland counties, 
subdivisions are without sewage disposal 
facilities; however, the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary Commission is un- 
dertaking extensive trunkline construc- 
tion to serve such areas. 

The above represents the briefest 
thumbnail sketch of the work under con- 
struction and programed in the metro- 
politan area. The value of major con- 
struction work done from 1950 to 1955 by 
the above-mentioned jurisdictions to 
abate pollution amounts to roughly $20 
million. It has been estimated that $28 
million to $30 million will be expended 
by these jurisdictions by 1960 on cur- 
rent pollution abatement programs. 

Upon completion of the programed 
work now scheduled through 1960 
there should be no dry weather dis- 
charges of raw sewage to the Potomac 
and except for Arlington, two proposed 
small Fairfax company plants and Fort 
Belvoir, all sewage discharges to the 
river will have received from 60 
to 80 percent treatment. This is far 
from ideal but it shows the intensive 
efforts made by the local jurisdictions 
to improve a nearly intolerable situa- 
tion and means that the backlog of acute 
requirements for pollution control fa- 
cilities resulting from recent population 
expansion will be largely satisfied by 
these programs, 

I wish to emphasize that a good job 
of engineering and programing has been 
accomplished but in a piecemeal or in- 
adequately related fashion. The plans 
have not been adeauately coordinated 
and a comprehensive metropolitan area- 
wide plan must be developed if maxi- 
mum benefit is to be obtained from the 
corrective programs of local jurisdic- 
tions. 

I am told that the population of the 
Washington metropolitan area is now 
approximately 1,800,000. Competent au- 
thorities have estimated the population 
25 years hence to be between 3,500,000 
and 5 million. If this occurs, over twice 
as many people will be using area water 
and discharging wastes into area streams 
than do so today. Iam also advised that 
a good part of this expansion has been 
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anticipated at least in a general way in 
the programed work. 

It is now apparent, however, that 
growth greater than considered in past 
studies may be expected as the central 
part of the area reaches saturation. For 
example, it is understood that a dozen 
or so agencies situated within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia now have under con- 
sideration the possibility of relocating 
their activities to points elsewhere in the 
metropolitan area. Since adequate sites 
are scarce it is probable that the agen- 
cies when relocating will look to the gen- 
erally undeveloped portions of the area. 

This trend is illustrated by the selec- 
tion of a site near Germantown, Md., 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
near Langley, Va., by the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. Further, it is normal 
that new subdivisions and satellite com- 
munities develop near such installations. 
These all generate sewage and add to 
the complexity of the pollution abate- 
ment plans. The important conclusion 
is that the aggregate effect of such new 
developments, in spite of individual sew- 
age treatment, can undermine or vitiate 
the beneficial effect to be expected from 
much of the remedial construction now 
planned or recently completed elsewhere 
in the metropolitan area. 

The effect of decentralization coupled 
with the continued rapid growth of the 
area has caused greatest concern as it 
relates to future water supplies. There 
is of course a direct relationship be- 
tween pollution and use of water for 
domestic purposes because the Potomac 
River and tributaries serve as the chief 
source of supply. I will not take time 
to cite detailed figures on increased use 
of water. I understand that because of 
population growth the deadline for 
greatly increased water supply in the 
area, originally envisioned for the year 
2000, has of necessity been moved up to 
1970. Per capita consumption, which 
has more than doubled in 50 years, will 
continue to increase. But one of the 
largest potential uses for water, the pos- 
sibilities of which are just now being 
recognized, is that of supplemental irri- 
gation. Unlike water for domestic or in- 
dustrial use, a relatively small portion of 
water used for irrigation is returned to 
the stream. Furthermore, peak irriga- 
tion demands are concurrent with other 
maximum demands for water in drought 
periods. 

The lowest flow of record in the Poto- 
mac, 506 million gallons per day at 
Great Falls, occurred during the sum- 
mer of 1930. Normal maximum day 
requirements for the Washington water 
system, including Arlington County and 
Falls Church, are estimated to be 334 
million gallons per day in 1985 with a 
potential national emergency require- 
ment of 418 million gallons per day. 
Adding potential requirements of 43 mil- 
lion gallons per day for Fairfax County 
and up to 60 million gallons per day for 
the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission other than the Patuxent 
system, it can be foreseen that the water 
requirements for the Washington met- 
ropolitan area will equal or exceed the 
minimum natural flow in the next 30 
to 35 years. 
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Increased irrigation usage, on top of 
the above-mentioned increased require- 
ments during low flow periods when the 
degrading effect of pollution is most 
acute, could lead to a serious water 
shortage at a much earlier date than 
has heretofore been generally recog- 
nized. It is important to mention, there- 
fore, that in the preparation of a com- 
prehensive plan most careful attention 
must be given to the Washington area 
pollution and water supply problem in 
relation to other uses of Potomac River 
water currently under consideration by 
the Army engineers. 

All of my remarks above bear on the 
need for a comprehensive areawide plan 
for pollution control. Under H. R. 8108, 
the bill I proposed, Federal financial as- 
sistance in the amount of $250,000 to 
the Interstate Commission is author- 
ized for the preparation of a compre- 
hensive master water pollution control 
plan and $50,000 to reimburse States and 
their political subdivisions for expenses 
incurred by them in obtaining informa- 
tion for the study. Under such a plan 
all future construction needs of the vari- 
ous jurisdictions and the time schedule 
for such construction could be de- 
veloped. 

Why provide Federal financial help 
for preparation of a master plan? 
There are several reasons. Because 
Washington is the Nation’s Capital, 
there has been a tremendous growth in 
the surrounding areas as well as in the 
District of Columbia. Because of this, 
the pollution problem in the Washington 
metropolitan area can be considered 
unique in that the Federal establishment 
is both a major economic factor in the 
area as well as a large contributor to the 
problem. Wurther, Federal agencies oc- 
cupy large areas within local jurisdic- 
tions which have high potential tax 
values but pay no taxes. This limits the 
ability of these jurisdictions to finance 
local improvements. 

As proposed in H. R. 8108, the Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin appears to be the logical agency 
for coordinating the development and 
implementation of a pollution abate- 
ment and control plan for the metropoli- 
tan area. It has ample authority under 
the provisions of its interstate compact 
to work directly with the local jurisdic- 
tions and to employ or otherwise obtain 
whatever administrative or technical 
consultation or assistance is needed. It 
is envisioned that the Interstate Com- 
mission would work closely with the 
National Capital Regional Planning 
Council in order that a master plan 
would be fully coordinated with the in- 
formation and plans of the council. In- 
formation relating to future population 
growth, land uses, densities of occupancy 
and distributions of Federal establish- 
ments within the area would be secured 
from appropriate agencies directly con- 
cerned with the problems. 

In addition to authorizing Federal 
financial assistance for planning, H. R. 
8108 also authorizes the Surgeon General, 
subject to certain limitations, to make 
grants to the States and their political 
subdivisions, during the Interstate Com- 
mission's study, of up to $10 million for 
construction of waste treatment works. 
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I consider this a most important item as 
it would provide for an accelerated pro- 
gram at the Nation’s Capital. In many 
respects this is a showplace for the 
world and certainly sets a pattern for 
action in other parts of the country. 

If I may digress a moment, I wish to 
emphasize that every year hundreds of 
thousands of visitors come to Washing- 
ton from all over the Nation and all cor- 
ners of the earth. They find magnifi- 
cent buildings, beautiful trees, miles of 
parkland. In contrast they also find an 
unclean Potomac. Whether they are 
picnickers, strollers or motorists close to 
the Potomac’s banks, are fishing from 
the banks or are on the river in boats, 
they all can attest to the foulness of the 
water, a condition which measurably 
detracts from the pleasures normally as- 
sociated with a clean fresh water stream. 

It is the intent that the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service ad- 
minister the construction grant provi- 
sions of the bill. Provision in the bill for 
Commission approval would appear to 
provide assurance that works con- 
structed under the grant provision would 
be compatible with the Commission’s 
overall plan. 

Considering the rapidly rising debt of 
all communities in the metropolitan 
area, much of which has been assumed 
for their current local abatement pro- 
grams it is probable that future prog- 
ress will depend on their ability to go 
further in debt as their credit ap- 
proaches exhaustion or obtain some 
financial assistance from the Federal 
Government. 

In this connection it is pertinent to 
mention that Federal responsibility for 
the Federal impact on other communi- 
ties has been recognized in various en- 
actments of Congress which have made 
available Federal funds for the con- 
struction of expanded public improve- 
ments. 

In conclusion, may I emphasize the 
need for foresight by all concerned in 
providing authorization for financing 
both an areawide master plan for pollu- 
tion control as a local-interstate-Fed- 
eral cooperative effort and Federal con- 
struction grants for restricted use by the 
Public Health Service pending comple- 
tion of this plan. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK], the chairman of the commit- 
tee handling this bill, has promised me 
separate hearings and consideration of 
my bill, H. R. 8108. However, due to the 
lateness of the session and due to the 
fact that the bill we are considering to- 
day, H. R. 9540, covers in broader terms 
most of the provisions of my bill, I would 
like to urge its passage and urge the Sur- 
geon General of the United States and 
the Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin to exercise the provisions of the 
bill and let us start a program which 
will result in a cleaner and safer Poto- 
mac. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL] has expired. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
ae ais from West Virginia (Mr. 
BYRD]. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, year after 
year the Congress appropriates millions 
of dollars of the American taxpayers’ 
money for the purpose of raising the liv- 
ing standards and improving the health 
standards of people in dozens of coun- 
tries abroad. I think we certainly owe 
it to ourselves and to our future genera- 
tions to provide the machinery and to 
authorize the appropriation of adequate 
moneys to meet this serious problem 
within our own country. 

The bill under consideration, H. R. 
9540, represents a real forward step in 
advancing the health and economic well- 
being of every community in our Nation. 
The committee is to be commended in 
the amendments it has recommended 
in extending and strengthening the 
Water Pollution Act of 1948, which au- 
thorizes the Public Health Service, un- 
der the supervision and direction of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to carry on cooperative pro- 
grams with the State and interstate 
water pollution control agencies. I am 
in favor of the purposes of the bill and 
wish to express my wholehearted sup- 
port of the provisions to provide finan- 
cial and technical assistance to our 
States in the prevention and control of 
water pollution. 

Federal assistance to the States for 
this purpose is a proper function in car- 
rying out our constitutional obligation 
to provide for the general welfare of our 
Nation. In this regard, the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations in its 
report to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent in June 1955, in discussing the pol- 
lution problem, stated, in part: 

The Commission recommends that States 
vigorously enforce existing water pollution 
abatement laws and that they expand and 
improve their legislation in this field. The 
Commission also recommends that, as a 
stimulus to further action, the National Gov- 
ernment provide technical and financial as- 
sistance to State and interstate pollution- 
control agencies. The Commission further 
recommends that study be given to the de- 
sirability of Federal financial assistance, for 
a limited time, to cooperative programs for 
the construction of pollution abatement 
facilities, 


This is also an interstate problem, 
since in many cases our States are pow- 
erless to act due to the very interstate 
nature of water pollution. Take the 
Ohio, for example. It affects not only 
my State of West Virginia, but Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, as well. 

It has been estimated that by 1975 our 
public water use will increase from 17 
to 30 billion gallons per day, and indus- 
trial use, excluding power, will increase 
from 60 to 115 billion gallons per day. 
This added use will result in increased 
pollution that not only presents a seri- 
ous public health problem but also de- 
creases the amount of available usable 
water. 

Many communities find it impossible 
to divert their limited funds to the con- 
struction of sewage facilities in the face 
of other local needs, such as increased 
educational facilities. It is also recog- 
nized that our municipalities are limited 
in their tax rates, their bonded indebt- 
edness, and their expenditures. The 
State governments, for the most part, 
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are not in a position to lend the neces- 
sary financial assistance, and for this 
reason we have the duty and responsi- 
bility to render such aid as is necessary— 
at the same time being mindful of the 
congressional policy to recognize, pre- 
serve, and protect the primary rights 
and responsibilities of the States in pre- 
venting and controlling water pollution. 

Of utmost importance are the provi- 
sions in section 6 of the bill, which au- 
thorize the appropriation of $50 million 
per year over a 10-year period as grants 
to States, municipalities, intermunicipal, 
and interstate agencies for preliminary 
planning and construction of treatment 
works. Grants are limited to 3314 per- 
cent of the estimated reasonable cost of 
the construction or $300,000, whichever 
is the smaller. Moreover, section 6 pro- 
vides that at least 50 percent of the 
funds so authorized must be allocated to 
municipalities of 125,000 population or 
under, and this is certainly a worthy 
feature which will enable communities to 
undertake the necessary planning and 
construction of sewage systems. 

The fact that such provisions were not 
a part of the original Water Pollution 
Control Act is not relevant to the argu- 
ment that has been made against their 
inclusion in this bill, on the ground that 
this is a major new undertaking and 
there has been no demonstration of need 
nor any widespread requirement for 
Federal assistance in financing the con- 
struction of sewage-treatment facilities, 
Actually, the bill reflects the experience 
of the Public Health Service during the 
past seven years in administering the 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

Since the Congress originally acted in 
this matter, more than half the States 
have improved their legislation and 
strengthened their pollution-control 
programs. 

West Virginia is a member of the Ohio 
River Valley Sanitation Commission, 
which is a compact of eight States de- 
voted to the abatement of pollution in 
the Ohio Basin, the Ohio River, and its 
tributaries. The West Virginia Water 
Commission, as an agency of the Ohio 
Valley Commission, has ordered our 
State municipalities to put into effect 
measures to accomplish water-pollution 
control in the interest of our public 
health. Some of our municipalities, like 
those of other States, are powerless to 
act until financial assistance is made 
available to them. Through the means 
of the legislation here under considera- 
tion, we have the opportunity to encour- 
age and strengthen local programs of 
pollution control. 

Unfortunately, the present bill is not 
as generous as we might wish; however, 
there is no question but that Federal 
assistance measures in the bill will 
spearhead our local communities in their 
efforts to carry out much needed pro- 
grams. Certainly, if we can authorize 
the appropriation of billions of dollars 
for foreign-aid programs, it should be 
possible to benefit our own people. 

I therefore recommend, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the bill be passed. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 
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Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I was in- 
deed happy to see the House pass H. R. 
9540, the antipollution bill. As a Mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Public 
Works and the Subcommittee on Rivers 
and Harbors, it was my privilege to play 
a small part in assisting our able chair- 
man, the Honorable JOHN A. BLATNIK, of 
Minnesota, with this bill in the commit- 
tee and its final passage on the floor. 

The need for accelerated action to 
abate the pollution of streams is long 
over due. I would like to quote from a 
speech made on May 4, 1956, in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, by the Assistant Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Mr. Roswell B. Perkins. 
He had this to say about the water-pollu- 
tion problem: 

Water pollution is the end result of a great 
variety of factors which by themselves attract 
only local and passing attention. The diffi- 
culty is that no bells ring and no lights flash 
to warn the people of a community that the 
danger point has been reached. 

Anew factory here, a new housing develop- 
ment there, a new office building some- 
where—these are the symbols of our national 
growth and prosperity, the symbols of 20th 
century progress. Multiplied all up and down 
a river system, they are also symbols—to the 
sanitary engineer—of water supply and water 
pollution control problems. But in the 
clamor and clang of a busy and prosperous 
world, with its endless competing demands 
for people’s attention, the warning voice of 
the sanitary engineer and those of his asso- 
ciates in the health department are not 
always heard. And even when public interest 
is aroused, needed help for constructive ac- 
tion is frequently a long time materializing. 


I think Mr. Perkins’ statement is very 
forthright and I am only fearful that the 
$50 million per year authorization for 
grants in this bill for sewage disposal 
treatment plants will not be adequate to 
take care of the situation. I have many 
municipalities in my congressional dis- 
trict that are in need of sewage treatment 
facilities, but due to their limited bonding 
powers are unable to construct these 
facilities on their own. One city, Mur- 
physboro, III., a fine community of ap- 
proximately 8,000 people, has been or- 
dered by the courts to build a sewage 
treatment plan and would be willing, but 
is financially unable. Legislation such 
as this will be of material benefit to those 
communities, which for economic and 
other reasons are not financially able to 
comply with abatement orders. 

I am hopeful that the amount of 
money authorized in the bill will be al- 
lowed by the Appropriations Committee 
each year to carry out this very impor- 
tant program, and that the Congress will 
insist that it be pushed as expeditiously 
as possible. 

I deeply appreciate the time and effort 
expended by all of the members of the 
House Committee on Public Works for 
their diligent and untiring efforts in 
working out a solution to this compli- 
cated problem. I particularly want to 
congratulate the author of the bill, the 
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Honorable JoHN A. BLATNIK, for doing 
an outstanding job. 

Mr, BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to unqualifiedly endorse the legislation 
proposed by the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK], and that 
includes section 6. Some time ago I re- 
ceived an invitation from my State pe- 
troleum association to address them. 
The supposition on their part was that 
I would talk about the conservation of 
natural gas and oil. Much to their sur- 
prise, when I arrived to address them, I 
had a prepared address under the cap- 
tion “Water. The White Gold of the 
Future.” 

The Nation is awake to the necessity 
for conserving and taking care of our 
supply of water. It is more valuable than 
a lot of our other resources. I ask you 
what value is that to the citizens if it 
is given to them polluted? Here is an 
opportunity to do something toward 
clearing up the pollution of our Nation’s 
inland bodies of water, in which the 
Government is particularly interested, in 
that they control all navigable streams. 
I cannot conceive of an organized effort 
to take from this legislation the very 
heart of it. I am going to say to my col- 
leagues on the left, who are showing 
some semblance of an organized effort to 
strike section 6 out of this legislation, 
that if you do it you are going to do it 
over the protests and recommendations 
of over 12,000 municipalities in the 
United States, and I propose to read 
them into the RECORD. 

I yield back the remainder of my time; 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, it is very 
gratifying to see the Congress take steps 
to amend its laws with respect to water 
pollution, so that the country may ade- 
quately start to do the job of cleaning 
the water of this Nation. 

I have been working for the last year 
with the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin, in an effort to get 
that Commission to do more than it has 
been doing with respect to pollution in 
the Potomac River Basin. That Com- 
mission was created back in 1938, pur- 
suant to a resolution of this Congress. 
Unfortunately, pursuant to that resolu- 
tion, that Commission took upon itself 
only the power to recommend and plan. 
I have been suggesting for some time 
that that Commission should take upon 
itself the power to control and regulate 
pollution and water conservation in the 
Potomac River Basin. For some reason 
the Commission has been a bit hesitant. 
There may have been some doubt as to 
whether or not they had the power to 
amend the compact under which they 
are operating in order to take on the 
greater powers suggested. So I am 
happy to get the reply from the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Minnesota, in answer to the ques- 
tion I directed to him a moment ago 
that, in his opinion, under section 3 (b) 
of this act, a commission already estab- 
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lished under interstate compact could 
properly amend such a compact to in- 
clude any broader powers it might need 
properly to take care of the pollution of 
streams over which it had jurisdiction. 
So I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the In- 
terstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin pays some heed to the words 
that have been said on the floor here 
today and not any longer be timid about 
increasing its authority, so that it may 
properly control and regulate pollution 
in the Potomac River Basin. 

I am sorry to be in some disagreement 
with certain of my colleagues on sec- 
tion 6 of the bill. The Federal Govern- 
ment has jurisdiction over navigable 
streams and waters of the United States. 
That jurisdiction is recognized in the 
Constitution of the United States. It 
seems to me that pure water is as im- 
portant as dams; clean water is just as 
important as controlling the flow of that 
water; I might say more so. 

One of the great deterrents to many 
small communities to the construction 
of sewage-treatment plants is the tre- 
mendous cost of such plants. This seems 
to me to be a proper field for Federal 
assistance. I want to urge the support 
of this bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BURNSIDE]. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, bor- 
rowing the expression we have heard & 
number of times from the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BONNER]: “If 
section 6 was deleted” reminds me of the 
story of the fellow out fishing who had 
a wiggling catfish in his hand and said to 
the fish: “Hold still, fish; I ain’t going to 
3 you, I'm just gwine to gut you, that's 
all.“ 

Look at these figures: Over here $172 
million being spent; here, $450 million 
shown as needed. Each year we fall be- 
hind, year by year, when water is the 
most important thing in the country for 
industry and its cities. 

Much is made of the point that Federal 
assistance in the construction of local 
sewage works would penalize the cities 
and towns that have already put out 
money for the construction of such 
plants. 

By the same reasoning, the Federal 
Government should not assist in the con- 
struction of hospitals because some cities 
have already built hospitals. 

The Federal Government assists in the 
construction of hospitals for the simple 
reason that the health of the American 
people is important not only to the in- 
dividual citizen but to the whole country. 

The same thing holds true with respect 
to the Nation’s water resources. 

Every civilization in history that has 
risen to a position of eminence has done 
so on an abundance of water and land 
resources. 

That is true of the United States of 
America. 

Today, the water resources of the 
Nation are in jeopardy. Some of the 
finest streams in America have been all 
but destroyed by sewage and industrial 
wastes. 

It is not enough to say that this is a 
State and local responsibility. It is a 
national responsibility. 
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The House of Representatives has be- 
fore it a bill for extending and strength- 
ening the Water Pollution Control Act. 
This bill would continue the authority of 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service to support and aid technical re- 
search relating to the prevention and 
control of water pollution, to provide 
Federal technical services to State and 
interstate agencies and to make joint 
investigations with any such agencies 
of the condition of any waters and of the 
discharges of any sewage, industrial 
waste, or other substance which may ad- 
versely affect such waters. 

The basic public laws of the Federal 
Government authorize the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to conduct similar activities relat- 
ing to the causes of diseases and impair- 
ments of man, but not relating to the 
conservation of surface and underground 
waters for the propagation of fish and 
aquatic life and wildlife, recreational 
purposes, and agricultural, industrial, 
and other legitimate uses. Consequently, 
the Federal Government will lack au- 
thority after June 30, 1956, for water- 
pollution control other than for human 
consumption. 

Although the quality of water for hu- 
man consumption is our first concern, 
we cannot afford to neglect other uses 
of water which have a profound effect 
on our standard of living. The value of 
water-pollution control is measured not 
only in terms of important benefits ac- 
cruing to the public health and well- 
being of the Nation, but in the more di- 
rect benefits related to water supplies 
for domestic and industrial purposes. 

In all parts of the Nation today, waste 
discharges to streams by municipalities 
and industries have exceeded the abili- 
ties of many water bodies for assimila- 
tion and self-purification. Further im- 
pairment of water quality is undesirable, 
and this, in effect, places a ceiling on 
industrial development in these areas— 
regardless of whether the location may 
be advantageous from other standpoints. 
Certain industries have already adopted 
the policy of not permitting the con- 
struction of new manufacturing units 
until the wastes already produced could 
be properly handled without abusing the 
river receiving the wastes. Hence the 
economic advantage made available in 
many cases through plant expansion 
rather than by locating new facilities in 
other areas cannot be realized. While 
applicable to large industry, this is es- 
pecially true for small industries where 
split location of facilities would increase 
costs to such an extent that increase in 
production would not be profitable. 

The development of the highly indus- 
trialized sections of the North Atlantic 
States has been in part due to the avail- 
ability of adequate volumes of water for 
industrial purposes. The industrial de- 
mands on water supply have in recent 
years become so great that future expan- 
sion may be limited unless adequate sup- 
plies can be provided and existing sup- 
plies protected from damaging pollution. 

It is interesting to note that the weight 
of water used by industry is 50 times the 
weight of all other raw materials com- 
bined. In order to produce one ton of 
steel, 65,000 gallons of water are used in 
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many mills. Over 31 gallons of water 
are needed to process one gallon of avia- 
tion gasoline. The processing of 100 
pounds of hides for leather requires 650 
gallons of water. It takes 180 gallons to 
produce a pound of rayon yarn, 510 gal- 
lons for 1 yard of woolen cloth. 

The problem of supplying increasing 
amounts of water of satisfactory quality 
for industry is complicated by more and 
more complex types of waste compounds. 
Although industry is doing remarkable 
research in some areas, a great deal re- 
mains to be done in discovering ways to 
treat new types of waste and in reducing 
the cost of treatment methods already 
developed. 

The Public Health Service under the 
legislation under consideration can add 
considerably to the much-needed re- 
search work. It can intensify and 
broaden its research program into the 
important phases of control of pollution 
caused by industrial waste whether in- 
jurious to health or not. The proposed 
law would permit the Public Health 
Service to bring to bear on the overall 
pollution problem available but either 
untapped or uncoordinated research po- 
tentials outside the Federal Government. 

Among the new phases of research that 
can be carried out under the bill under 
consideration are the following: 

First. Research and demonstrations 
into all phases of water resources devel- 
opment, conservation, and reclamation 
such as reservoir evaporation control; 
underground water storage; recharge of 
ground-water reservoirs; and prevention 
of salt-water intrusion along coastal 
areas. 

Second. Research into the practicabil- 
ity of closed municipal water systems 
wherein water would be continuously re- 
circulated after treatment to remove sus- 
pended and dissolved solids introduced 
by use. The only new water needed 
would be that required to make up losses 
during use. Such closed water systems 
may prove to be the answer to water- 
shortage problems, particularly in arid 
and semiarid regions. 

Third. Develop and apply techniques 
and procedures for evaluating the bene- 
ficial effects of pollution control on the 
total economy of an area or region as a 
research demonstration project; also to 
determine monetary values for tangible 
and intangible benefits from pollution 
control. 

I believe that our well-being, as will be 
reflected by the industrial future of the 
Nation, can be assured only by adequate 
water-pollution control. I believe the 
Federal Government can contribute to 
this industrial future if it has laws au- 
thorizing it to do so. I believe that the 
water-pollution control measure before 
this body will permit such Federal ac- 
tion. Therefore, I will vote for it. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of the time on this side 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McGrecor] a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened to the debate with a great 
deal of interest, and I congratulate all 
the previous speakers in submitting to 
the committee the facts as they see them. 
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The real reason for this particular legis- 
lation is that the existing law expires on 
June 30 of this year. The existing law, 
as you know, was enacted by the 80th 
Congress and we did carry certain alloca- 
tions of funds in that law. 

I would like to call your attention to 
what the existing law is and what would 
happen if we strike out section 6. Un- 
der existing law the communities got up 
to $1 million for each of the fiscal years 
from 1948 to 1956 for preliminary action 
relative to a construction program. 
Some of the previous speakers would lead 
you to believe that if we strike out sec- 
tion 6 you would have nothing left. The 
bill that has been introduced and passed 
by the Senate was approximately the 
same as existing law—S. 890. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. For a question. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let us keep in mind the 
fact there was no money made available. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yielded to the 
gentleman for a question, not for a 
speech. 

Mr. BAILEY, Let the gentleman pro- 
vide us then with figures showing there 
were appropriations made to implement 
the plan he is taking credit for adopting, 

Mr. McGREGOR. We are not taking 
credit for adopting anything. The 80th 
Congress passed the existing law and fish 
pollution bill. There were $22.5 million 
for loans and that money was available 
if a community wanted to borrow from 
the Federal Government, 

What does section 6 do? Does it lend? 
Section 6 says that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall give to political subdivisions 
up to $500 million. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Govern- 
ment has a greater indebtedness than all 
of the municipalities and all of the States 
in this entire Nation; yet some of my 
distinguished friends are saying: Let the 
Federal Government give us an addi- 
tional $500 million. 

The question has been brought up of 
just what will happen to some of those 
political subdivisions. I think the State 
of my distinguished friend from West 
Virginia has gone a long way in correct- 
ing some of the pollution problems of 
that State, the same as the great State 
of Ohio. 

What are we doing to those political 
subdivisions that have gone ahead, that 
have taken the initiative, that have 
obeyed the law and that have even taxed 
their own local people? We are saying 
to them: It is just too bad, you obeyed 
the law too soon. Had you waited a few 
more years, Congress would have given 
you the entire cost of your project. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I am interested in 
the point the gentleman is making at the 
present time. Did the committee con- 
sider making this retroactive? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Yes; the commit- 
tee did consider a retroactive clause be- 
cause some of us felt it is unfair to 
penalize a community that takes the ini- 
tiative and follows the law passed by the 
Congress and took advantage, some of 
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them did, of the $22,500,000 by borrow- 
ing. In addition to that, we had $1 mil- 
lion a year in grants for planning. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. If we were to make 
this retroactive, it would take a whole 
lot more than the $50 million to pay up 
the back amounts we owe? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I think it would. 
The gentleman from Cincinnati has 
stated on the floor that it has cost more 
than $50 million for the city of Cincin- 
nati alone. Yet you are going to penal- 
ize the city of Cincinnati and many of 
the political subdivisions of your districts 
because they have bonded the people, 
they have put a tax on the local people, 
because they recognized, and I repeat, 
that there is more indebtedness by the 
Federal Government than all the cities, 
all the political subdivisions and all of 
the States of this Union. And yet you 
are going to say, “Give us more money.” 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chai 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MCGREGOR., I yield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I was a city official 
in a city that was involved in the build- 
ing of a sewage-disposal plant prior to 
my coming to Congress. We issued $6 
Million worth of bonds. Now, if I un- 
derstand this bill correctly, the maxi- 
mum we could have gotten from the Fed- 
eral Government in behalf of that con- 
struction would be $300,000, which is 
actually only 5 percent of the $6 million 
bond issue. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERER. That is the reason 
I said in my opening remarks that the 
figures in this bill are unrealistic. No 
$500 million is going to do this job. You 
ought to make it $7 billion so that you 
know what you are committing the Fed- 
eral Government to. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. That is the situa- 
tion. And may I call to the attention of 
the Members who are members of a 
State or political subdivision, who have 
paid for your own sanitary systems, you 
are going to have to pay for somebody 
else's sanitary system. This $500 mil- 
lion does not grow on trees. You are 
pane to have to tax somebody to pay 

or it. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HENDERSON. May I ask the 
gentleman if the city of Zanesville, which 
has recently voted a bond issue for a 
sewage system, would be able to partic- 
ipate in this program? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Not at all, because 
there is no retroactive provision in this 
bill. I understand there is going to be 
an amendment offered to make it retro- 
active. If you do not care where the 
money is coming from and just want to 
spend it, certainly it is a fair proposi- 
tion to make it retroactive. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Under section 7 there 
is provided a water pollution control 
advisory board. Under section 6 the 
Surgeon General of the United States 
is given tremendous power to locate these 
projects. Now, the question I want to 
ask is this: Does the control board have 
overriding authority over the Surgeon 
General? 

Mr. McGREGOR. The man who tells 
you you are going to get the money is the 
Surgeon General. 

Mr. GROSS. One man? 

Mr. McGREGOR. He has the au- 
thority to make the decision. The board 
can make a recommendation, but the 
Surgeon General is the man responsible 
and he is going to tell you whether or 
not your political subdivision, your san- 
itation or pollution control program is 
in accord with his views. He does not 
have to follow the commission’s report. 

Mr. GROSS. To whom would you 
appeal if you felt you did not get the 
right treatment? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I do not know, be- 
cause you are giving somebody author- 
ity to spend it all. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. BLATNIK. On the point of $500 
million being unrealistic, the gentle- 
man from Ohio is absolutely correct. 
Our original proposal was for $100 million 
a year to take care of not a backlog 
but just to take up and catch up at the 
rate we are falling behind, which is es- 
timated at $2 billion, on a 50-50 match- 
ing basis. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Iam sorry. Ican- 
not yield to my chairman for a speech. 
I want to say in closing if this bill is 
passed, the entire stream pollution pro- 
gram, in my opinion, will automatical- 
ly halt, because they will say “Congress 
has passed a Federal law. Why should 
we spend our own money?” Then they 
will say to the next Congress, “This 
crowd gave us $50 million. Now you 
give us $100 million.” And you will be 
taking the control away from your local- 
ity, your State people, Mr. Chairman, 
when you are putting it in the hands of 
the Surgeon General of the United 
States, who will tell you what to do. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman men- 
tioned this figure of $500 million being 
unrealistic. Will the gentleman par- 
ticipate with me in an amendment to 
raise the amount which could be granted 
to any single municipality to, say, $500,- 
000 or $1 million? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Indeed I will not, 
because I realize our debt is so high now, 
our taxes are so high, and certainly we 
are not in debt near as much now as we 
would be if we had to raise this additional 
money. The cities, as I said before, 
have more money than we have, so why 
should we give them more? We are all 
in favor of the bill with the exception of 
section 6. Because we realize that sec- 
tion 6 will cost many millions of dollars 
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and will have a tremendous bearing on 
our ability to balance the budget and 
reduce taxes. 

The present water pollution control 
law—Public Law 845, 80th Congress 
expires June 30, 1956. Enactment of 
new legislation at this session of Con- 
gress is required to continue the Federal- 
State cooperative program. The prob- 
lem of stream pollution is becoming 
more serious. 

The President in his state of the Union 
and health messages in 1955 and 1956 
urged enactment of legislation to extend 
and strengthen the Water Pollution 
Control Act. The administration bill 
S. 890—passed the Senate in 1955 in 
modified form. In general, H. R. 9540 
incorporates the principles of S. 890 with 
minor modifications recommended by 
the States. However, H. R. 9540 in- 
cludes a new provision—section 6— 
added by the House Committee on Public 
Works, authorizing Federal grants for 
construction of municipal sewage treat- 
ment works. 

The administration strongly endorses 
H. R. 9540 except for section 6. Author- 
ity for construction grants is not con- 
sidered necessary nor desirable, 

PRINCIPLES OF H. R. 9540 


H. R. 9540 would continue the basic 
principles of the present act—Public Law 
845—namely, the primary responsibility 
for pollution control rests with the 
States, with the Federal role one of re- 
search, technical assistance, program 
grants to States, and collaboration on 
enforcement in interstate problems. 
Seven years experience with Public Law 
845 indicated the desirability of the fol- 
lowing modifications, which are incorpo- 
rated in both S. 890 and H. R. 9540: 

First. Broadened research, including 
research grants, fellowships, and con- 
tract research. This increased effort, 
enlisting the support of universities and 
other centers, is essential for developing 
the information basic to the entire pro- 
gram—section 4. 

Second. Broadened program grants to 
States, on a matching basis, designed to 
strengthen all aspects of State pollution 
control programs—section 5. 

Third. Simplified and more practi- 
cable enforcement procedures for con- 
trol of interstate pollution —section 8. 

This legislation would provide a sound 
basis for a concerted Federal-State 
effort to correct and control pollution. 
This collaborative effort, properly imple- 
mented, should help to curb the increas- 
ing seriousness of water pollution and 
avoid the need for a stronger Federal role 
in enforcement and for large Federal 
subsidies for construction, 
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While recognizing the importance of 
a great expansion in the construction of 
sewage treatment works, the adminis- 
tration opposes the inclusion of section 6 
in H. R. 9540 for the reason set forth 
below: 

POINTS AGAINST PROVIDING FEDERAL FINANCIAL 
AID FOR MUNICIPAL SEWAGE TREATMENT CON- 
STRUCTION (SEC. 6 OF H. R. 9540) 

First. With minor exceptions, there is 
no evidence indicating financial inabil- 
ity of cities to construct necessary sew- 
age treatment works. Even in the few 
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exceptions, actual financial inability to 
construct treatment works is predom- 
inantly a result of legal limitations or 
physical deficiencies rather than a true 
lack of financial resource. 

Second. H. R. 9540 establishes the 
congressional policy that sewage treat- 
ment for pollution abatement is a re- 
sponsibility of the States. The proposed 
legislation includes ample provisions to 
cover the Federal interest and Federal 
responsibility involved in pollution 
abatement without including Federal fi- 
nancial aid for construction (section 6). 
These provisions include program grants 
and technical assistance to the States, 
Federal aid for research, and a share of 
the responsibility to abate interstate pol- 
lution. 

Third. The provision of Federal fi- 
nancial aid for construction in section 
6 of H. R. 9540, even if implemented 
with appropriations, is likely to retard 
rather than stimulate construction. 
The $50 million authorized would aid 
about 200 cities. Even at the present 
rate of construction, almost 300 cities 
per year build sewage treatment plants. 

Fourth. Federal subsidy for construc- 
tion of municipal sewage treatment con- 
stitutes a type of class legislation and 
would encourage many other special in- 
terests to flock to Congress for similar 
type of aid. 

Fifth. It is unrealistic to assume that 
Federal assistance will end with the $500 
million total authorization in H. R. 9540. 
Once initiated, Federal subsides would 
be required on a continuing basis to meet 
new problems and to take care of obsoles- 
cence. 

Sixth. Most cities are authorized to 
finance the cost of sewage treatment on 
a rever.ue bond basis, with charges ap- 
portioned on the basis of water use. 
This places the cost where it should be 
on those using the system and causing 
the problem. 

Seventh. In 1955 there were 280 mu- 

nicipal sewage treatment plants con- 
structed. Even though this rate of con- 
struction is insufficient to halt the grow- 
ing pollution problem, had the $50 mil- 
lion authorized been available in 1955, 
only two-thirds of these cities would 
have received assistance. The net re- 
sult would have been delays in con- 
struction by the other third awaiting 
promised Federal aid. 
: Eighth. If water pollution abatement 
is primarily a State responsibility, as 
this bill says, the States should take the 
lead in helping cities financially to han- 
dle this problem. Not more than half 
a dozen of the wealthier States have ever 
taken that course. When the States 
have shown concern and acted, then 
there might be some justification for re- 
questing Federal aid, if need is demon- 
strated. 

Ninth. Bad pollution situations can be 
corrected by adequate enforcement of 
State laws. All of the States have the 
legislative power to abate pollution. 
Many of these chronic offenders who 
would profit by this financial assistance 
have been under orders and directions 
to clean up for some time. If the States 
and cities are not sufficiently interested 
to enforce their laws and spend their 
money to clean up, then why should the 
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Federal Government do it for them? 
Furthermore, there is a provision in this 
legislation whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment can, in collaboration with the 

States, take action on interstate pollu- 

tion situations. What is needed is more 

vigorous action on the part of the States 
to enforce the laws already on the books 
rather than coming to Washington for 

a reward for State and local negligence. 
Tenth. In 1954, the Department of 

Health, Education and Welfare called 

in a group of financial consultants to 

consider the advisability of recommend- 
ing some form of Federal financial aid 
for construction in the new water pollu- 
tion legislation. After meeting with the 
Department to explore this situation, 
these experts did not see fit to recom- 
mend that provision for such Federal 
assistance be included. When asked on 
the desirability of extending the con- 
struction loan provision in the present 
law, on balance these consultants ad- 
vised it was not sufficiently important or 
useful to recommend the Department’s 
requesting of Congress its continuation. 

I hope we delete section 6 and then 
pass the bill. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 seconds to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BURNSIDE]. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, it is 
a known fact that $100 million was in 
the bill and the opposite side cut it one- 
half by their amendment. 

WE CANNOT HAVE EFFECTIVE POLLUTION CONTROL 
PROGRAMS WITHOUT ADEQUATE ENFORCE- 
MENT 
Mr. Chairman, the Public Works Com- 

mittee of the House of Representatives 
has reported H. R. 9540, a bill to extend 
and strengthen the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. Among the strengthening fea- 
tures of this bill is section 8 which pro- 
vides enforcement measures against pol- 
lution of interstate waters. 

This bill states categorically that it is 
the policy of Congress to recognize, pre- 
serve and protect the primary responsi- 
bilities and rights of the States in pre- 
venting and controlling water pollution. 
In keeping with this policy, the purpose 
of section 8 is to protect interstate 
streams where the responsible States are 
either unwilling or unable to control 
water pollution that adversely affects the 
health or welfare of persons in another 
State. 

In the Water Pollution Control Act 
currently in force the Federal Govern- 
ment must carry out certain procedures, 
once interstate pollution has become ap- 
parent. But the Federal Government 
cannot move to abate interstate pollu- 
tion through court action without first 
obtaining the consent of the State in 
which the pollution is contributed to an 
interstate stream. Nowhere else in 
Anglo Saxon jurisprudence is it custom- 
ary to obtain the consent of a culpable 
party before taking legal corrective ac- 
tion against an offense. 

Not only is this veto provision unfair 
to governmental agencies but in the case 
of interstate pollution it does not recog- 
nize the rights of the States that are ad- 
versely affected by interstate pollution. 
I am glad to say that this bill as reported 
would rectify this anomaly by permitting 


_.court action on the part of the Federal 
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Government upon the request of the 
damaged State or with consent of the 
State responsible for the pollution. This 
degree of protection of States rights is a 
must. I believe the committee is to be 
congratulated on making this change. 

The committee has also greatly im- 
proved the overall procedures which the 
Federal Government must follow in 
abating interstate pollution. These 
procedures are reasonable and, although 
somewhat time consuming, appear to be 
equitable among the various interested 
parties. 

The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service would be required, either 
upon the request of a State or on the 
basis of information that interstate pol- 
lution is occurring, to give formal noti- 
fication to all enforcement agencies 
within the area where the pollution is 
taking place. He would then be required 
to promptly call a conference of the 
water pollution control agencies of the 
interested States. A summary of the 
conference would be forwarded to those 
attending. If he saw fit, the Surgeon 
General could then recommend the nec- 
essary remedial action and allow at least 
6 months for this to be taken. 

If action reasonably calculated to se- 
cure abatement of the pollution were 
not taken, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare could then hold a 
public hearing near where the pollution 
originated, This hearing would be held 
before a nonpartisan board which would 
determine whether or not pollution was 
occurring and whether progress was be- 
ing made toward its abatement. It 
would then submit its recommendations 
for reasonable and equitable abatement 
measures to the Secretary. The Secre- 
tary would in turn send such findings and 
recommendations to the culpable parties 
specifying a reasonable time for secur- 
ing abatement. The same information 
would also be sent to the State enforce- 
ment agencies in which the pollution 
arises. Further action would be taken 
through Federal court if compliance with 
the Secretary’s request was still not 
forthcoming. 

I believe that section 8 of this bill has 
enough teeth in it to bring about the 
restoration of our water resources. This 
section, of course, is coupled with other 
provisions of the bill which make Fed- 
eral financial and technical assistance 
available for developing water pollution 
control methods and constructing fa- 
cilities. 

The current Water Pollution Control 
Act will expire on June 30. I hope that 
the House of Representatives will act 
favorably on this bill and that imme- 
diate concurrence can be obtained from 
the Senate so that a hiatus in Federal 
water pollution control will not occur. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. FALLON]. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, of our 
natural resources, water has become the 
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No. 1 concern of the Nation. In testi- 
mony presented before our committee, it 
was brought out that during the past 
year more than 1,000 cities experienced 
domestic water shortages, and that an 
estimated 14 million Americans live in 
water-shortage areas. In most of these 
areas pollution is a large factor in the 
amount of usable water available. Many 
industries are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to secure suitable water to main- 
tain production. This is a national prob- 
lem and clearly a responsibility of the 
Federal Government which must be met. 

As acting chairman, I was most happy 
when the full Public Works Committee 
reported favorably H. R. 9540, the Blat- 
nik bill, to extend and strengthen the ex- 
piring Federal water-pollution control 
law. There was overwhelming commit- 
tee support for the measure. Even the 
section authorizing grants to municipali- 
ties for construction of sewage-treatment 
plants, which I wholeheartedly support- 
ed, was approved by a substantial ma- 
jority. It is my earnest hope this section 
will be retained in the bill by the House 
today. In this connection, it is signifi- 
cant to point out that the only time that 
construction of sewage-treatment facili- 
ties has kept pace with increased pollu- 
tion was in the period from 1933-39. 
‘This was the period when Federal finan- 
cial assistance was available to munici- 
palities for the construction of sewage- 
treatment plants. 

I spent a large number of days in com- 
mittee listening to voluminous testimony 
in support of this bill, all of which indi- 
cated plainly that each year we are go- 
ing backward instead of forward in our 
fight against pollution. ‘There is no 
doubt but that water-conservation poli- 
cies are in the interest of the immediate 
and long-range needs of our Nation. In 
my opinion, the enactment of H. R. 9540 
by the House today is the answer to this 
problem. The provisions contained in 
this bill will enable us to deal sensibly 
with water-conservation policies. I ear- 
nestly urge favorable action by the House 
on this very vital legislation. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to preface my remarks today by a sincere 
tribute to the chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors Subcommittee of the Public 
Works Committee, my distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. BLATNIK]. The bill before this Con- 
gress today, H. R. 9540, is a monument to 
his patience, perseverance, and hard 
work, and I say that when this bill be- 
comes law, it will be due to the wonderful 
work which my good friend JOHN BLAT- 
NIK has done. 

I want to also compliment the Rivers 
and Harbors Subcommittee and the 
whole Public Works Committee for a 
splendid job of work, well done, in bring- 
ing out this bill. 

This bill is a good bill, it deserves to 
be passed, and will do much to clean up 
an intolerable condition. Our committee 
took over 400 pages of testimony from 
people representing all forms of organi- 
zations in all phases of activity, and it 
is significant to note that there was not 
one person who denied the need for a 
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sound and vigorous pollution-control 


program. 

I need not remind my colleagues that 
this problem of pollution will continue 
to grow as our population grows until 
and unless something be done. All of 
our streams and waters will be nothing 
but open running sores, full of contagion 
and filth, contributing to the disease and 
misfortune of our people, instead of the 
pure sparkling waters which our fore- 
fathers found in this country when they 
first arrived. Indeed that sad condition 
is well on its way to being a reality today. 

The situation is such that U. S. News 
& World Report devoted a whole sec- 
tion of its April 27, 1956, issue to a dis- 
cussion “Will water become scarce?” Its 
conclusion, I am sad to say, is not that 
it will or may become scarce, but rather 
that water is short now, will be shorter 
in the future, and that if something is 
not done now, and I quote from the mag- 
azine, “then 20 or 25 years from now it 
may be too late.” 

What does U. S. News & World Re- 
port say must be done? It sets forth the 
following program, storage, conservation, 
cleaning up and abatement of pollution, 
and possibly even purification of sea 
water. 

Listen to these figures. In 1900 Amer- 
ica used 40 billion gallons of water per 
day. In 1955 the use jumped to 262 bil- 
lion gallons of water a day, and by 1975 
the water need will be 453 billion gallons 
of water a day. 

My dad used to say that there are three 
things which man must have over and 
above food and shelter to live. They are 
pure air, pure water, and sunlight. We 
had all of these things before we began 
to have industry, and we lived. We can 
continue to have these things if we are 
wise enough to have a forceful law to 
compel the cleaning up of our waters and 
air to permit us to again enjoy pure water 
and air. ‘The cost of this in the case of 
industrial pollution will be a legitimate 
business expense which can be passed on 
to the consumers. 

In the last 55 years daily water use has 
increased by 222 billion gallons; in the 
next 20 years America’s water use will 
rise by 191 billion gallons. To quote U. S. 
News & World Report: 

United States will need to drill deeper 
wells, clean up its rivers, and use their wa- 
ters more efficiently, maybe refine sea 
water—or face increasing water shortages. 


The sad fact is that there is not enough 
water for America’s needs, and the waste- 
ful use of this priceless resource must 
stop. While water use grows, the supply 
of this priceless resource remains static 
or even diminishes. 

I need not prove to the membership of 
this House how foul many of our once 
pure waters have become. But some 
facts are both obvious and frightening. 
Today with flood comes both danger of 
drowning and disease. When our rivers 
overfiow typhoid danger zooms to astro- 
nomical heights. The damage of other 
diseases skyrockets. Floods are often 
followed by outbreak of disease and even 
by epidemics in this enlightened coun- 
try. It is a tribute to our medical pro- 
fession that the outbreaks do not become 
more frequent or severe following floods, 
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Many of us will be interested to note 
the parallel between the increase of pol- 
lution and the incidence of polio in our 
own country. At the founding of our 
country polio was unknown, and until 
the time that human waste and indus- 
trial pollution began to pour into our 
rivers in large amounts this disease did 
not become prevalent. It first came to 
be found with any frequency in the 1870’s 
and 1880’s when pollution of our rivers 
began to be an important factor. By the 
1920’s it began to be epidemic. Today, 
when the pollution situation has become 
serious, it is a common occurrence, and 
I need not mention the condition of our 
streams. A similar parallel, identical in 
effect, but at different times, chronologi- 
cally, occurs in other countries, among 
them Argentina and Russia. The time 
difference is caused by later development 
of sewage systems and later industriali- 
zation. 

We are, for example, within the city of 
Washington, D. C., giving our sewage only 
15 percent treatment during dry times. 
During times when storms increase the 
flow through the sewers the Potomac re- 
ceives raw sewage which is a flow too 
heavy for treatment from the District’s 
sewers. 

In the course of a year Washington 
dumps an amount of raw sewage into the 
Potomac in amount of billions of gallons. 
The amount of sewage if in the form of 
a cube would be higher than the Wash- 
ington Monument, and longer on each 
side than that edifice is high. The Poto- 
mac River at our own door step is a na- 
tional disgrace. It smells foul at night, 
and cannot be used with safety for recre- 
ational purposes. 

As great a project as this bill sets up, 
it will not quite keep up with the amount 
of sewage, municipal and industrial, 
which will be dumped into our waters 
because of the anticipated growth of pop- 
ulation, industry, and water use. In 
1920, we deposited in our streams the 
equivalent of municipal sewage of 40 
million people, and the industrial waste 
equivalent of 50 million people. Today 
we fill our streams with the industrial 
waste equivalent of 110 million people 
and the municipal waste equivalent of 
55 million people. 

This bill is better than the Senate bill 
890 and the previous law for a number 
of reasons. One is that it provides for 
scholarships and fellowships which can 
be granted at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary. 

This is not philanthropic, but rather 
is a cold-blooded provision to get good 
research and good men to work for far 
less than it would cost to have the same 
high quality research done by full-time 
salaried people. Incidental to this a 
number of badly needed sanitary engi- 
neers and high quality research people 
will be trained. I need not say that such 
@ program as this will make great use of 
existing school and research facilities 
either without cost or at low or nominal 
cost. Such a program will offer use of 
some of the best teaching brains at no 
cost at all to the Government to cooper- 
ate with those receiving the fellowships. 

I do not need to tell my colleagues that 
there is great need for research in this 
program with the rapid growth of indus- 
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try in the country. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that this subject is still one of the 
relatively untouched frontiers of science. 

The enforcement provision is strength- 
ened so that abatement proceedings can 
be instituted without the consent of the 
State wherein the pollution occurs. Par- 
enthetically, I will say that the bill offers 
more than adequate safeguards to the 
rights of the State wherein the pollution 
occurs. In order to adequately protect 
this State, wherein the pollution occurs, 
a period of delays and safeguards is 
provided which provides that real abate- 
ment proceedings do not commence until 
better than 18 months after the first 
complaint. Those proceedings do not 
begin so long as substantial effort is 
being directed against this pollution 
within the State of origin. Nevertheless, 
this provision will be a huge step for- 
ward. 

As many of my colleagues well know, 
the old enforcement provisions were so 
ineffectual that not one abatement pro- 
ceeding was instituted during the life of 
the old law which expires this year. 

I think it is particularly significant 
that the Appropriations Committee of 
this House denied a request for $145,000 
for enforcement of the old law on the 
grounds that the provision was simply 
unenforceable. As such it would be a 
waste of money to try to enforce that 
law. This law will be substantially bet- 
ter. It is not only an oversimplification, 
but a true statement to say that those 
who oppose this feature of the bill oppose 
the cleaning up of our rivers and 
streams. It is interesting to note that 
this particular feature of the bill is par- 
ticularly unpalatable to those who are 
the worst and most unconscionable of 
the polluters. 

The last feature which is a very sig- 
nificant advance over previous law is the 
feature providing for grants to States 
and municipalities. There are two such 
provisions in the bill. 

Grants to States will be made on a 
matching funds basis for pollution abate- 
ment study and work. A sum of $5 mil- 
lion per year is authorized for this fea- 
ture. 

A more important feature of this bill 
is the provision for grants to munici- 
palities for construction of sewage treat- 
ment works and disposal works. 

The sum authorized is $50 million per 
year, for 10 years for a total of $500 
million. Grants will be limited to 33% 
percent of the cost of the work or 
$300,000 whichever is smaller. 

First of all, it is a simple fact that 
municipalities today cannot finance the 
improvements that they need. That 
statement holds true for cities the size 
of my own city of Detroit. 

Secondly, municipalities are faced by 
legal, charter and constitutional limita- 
tions which prevent them from increas- 
ing their debt limit. 

Also it is a fact that they face the 
simple economic facts of life, that a 
large number of municipal bonds and 
debentures are not marketable today; 
and for that reason they have a further 
difficulty in financing needed improve- 
ments, especially of the sort such as 
sewage treatment works with which we 
are dealing today in this bill. 
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I have heard many people say that this 
is not a realistic figure. I am going to 
tell you how realistic it is. First, it pro- 
vides up to $300,000 for any single proj- 
ect. If you figure that we finance an 
even number of projects at $300,000, we 
can finance 166 or 167 projects a year, 
and over the 10-year period that is pro- 
vided, we would be able to finance, or 
the municipalities would be able to 
finance, if you please, a total of 1666 or 
1667 of these projects. If that will not 
help to clean up the streams of this 
country, I am sadly mistaken. 

Let us go a step further. We have 
heard people say that it will induce mu- 
nicipalities not to go into this field until 
such time as appropriations are available 
for these grants. Maybe that is so, 
maybe it is not. The fact of the matter 
is that municipalities are not going into 
this field today. Something has got to 
be done. 

I am going to stir this water in the 
exhibit for you. It is the polluted water 
that is going down the rivers today and 
that is the water that you and your peo- 
ple back home are going to be drinking. 
Perhaps you have financed some of these 
pollution control projects and perhaps 
you will be penalized a little bit for it by 
this bill. But remember this: You are 
going to get pure water for every cent 
you spend, and it is a good investment. 

With the present state of municipal 
finance and the current high interest 
rate, construction of large capital im- 
provements without such a provision is 
impossible for many of the municipali- 
ties. 

Some people object to this on a num- 
ber of grounds. But the fact of the 
matter is that such expenditures will 
buy pure water for us and for our chil- 
dren in days to come. 

Construction of municipal sewage 
treatment and disposal works has not 
kept pace with the growth of the country 
and expansion of the population, except 
in one period, and that was during the 
days of the WPA and PWA, when very 
substantial grants were made by the 
Federal Government to help in this con- 
struction. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, in 
conclusion I want merely to express my 
most sincere appreciation to the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and the full 
committee on both sides for the excel- 
lent job that they have done. We have 
a record here of over 400 pages of printed 
hearings. We heard witnesses present- 
ing all points of view. We feel we have 
covered the subject about as well as it 
has been covered to date. 

We feel we have an excellent bill here. 
The only point of disagreement seems 
to be section 6, on grants in aid. Imere- 
ly wanted to say that we have a well- 
rounded bill, for the first time, that will 
truly work. We have the broadest area 
of agreement among State organizations, 
State health agencies, conservation 
groups, Federal agencies and various 
geographical areas of the country that 
it is possible to have. 

I strongly urge that H. R. 9540 be 
adopted by the House in its entirety, so 
it is not a dislocated or fractured bill 
which will only meet partially the mini- 
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mum objectives which we have outlined 
in our earlier presentation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the E ECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this occasion to pay tribute to the 
conservation organizations that have 
worked long and diligently for enact- 
ment of this legislation. Indeed, this 
House would be remiss if the Recorp did 
not list, in recognition of their services, 
such great organizations as the National 
Wildlife Federation, the Izaak Walton 
League of America, the Sport Fishing 
Institute, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, the International Association of 
Game, Fish, and Conservation Commis- 
sioners, the National Parks Association, 
the Wilderness Society, the American 
Nature Association, the Outdoor Writers 
Association of America, the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, and the 
Garden Club of America. 

Along with these should be recognized 
the able and active conservation commit- 
tees of the General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs, the League of Women Voters, 
and others. The ladies, God bless ’em, 
continue to be our most militant defend- 
ers of the public health. Always you find 
them exerting their charming and per- 
suasive influence in behalf of the public 
welfare. 

A glance at the contents of the pub- 
lished hearings on H. R. 9540 and S. 890 
discloses the widespread and vigorous 
activity of the conservation groups in 
support of this legislation. If you lis- 
tened to or read their statements, you 
realize their interest goes beyond the fish 
and wildlife and the recreational oppor- 
tunities that are damaged or destroyed 
when human sewage or industrial wastes 
are allowed to flow untreated into our 
streams, lakes, and seashores. 

Their testimony reveals a broad un- 
derstanding of and concern for water- 
supply problems, the needs of industry 
and agriculture and of growing cities for 
clean water, the depressing effect of pol- 
lution on adjacent real-estate values, its 
menace to the public health, its destruc- 
tion of many resource values, including 
natural beauty. 

Mr. Chairman, the organized sports- 
men of America, represented in various 
of the groups that I have named but 
notably by the big National Wildlife Fed- 
eration with its State affiliates and the 
Izaak Walton League of America, have 
been in the forefront of the battle since 
the first stirrings of public conscience 
about the pollution of our public waters, 
The hunters and anglers have, I believe 
done more than any other group of citi- 
zens to bring about a cleanup. We find 
them active in support of pollution con- 
trol and abatement measures in every 
State legislature. We find them crusad- 
ing for bond issues when there is a sew- 
age-treatment plant to be constructed. 
Certainly, we have felt the weight of 
their constructive influence during the 
considerations of this legislation. 
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Water pollution started in a small way, 
like soil erosion, and the first little gul- 
lies that marked the hillsides as a result 
of bad land use. It sort of sneaked up 
onus. No one paid any attention to it at 
first. But as it grew in volume and the 
streams became smelly, the fish started 
to die and the wild ducks flew away; the 
sportsmen were the first to take notice 
and to demand abatement. Let me quote 
from the words of Mr. Charles H. Calli- 
son, conservation director of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, as he ex- 
plained this phenomenon in testimony 
last year before the Senate subcom- 
mittee: 

The hunters and fishermen of America 
have long been noted for their crusading and 
constructive interest in water-pollution 
abatement. More than any other segment of 
our citizenry, they have worked and fought 
for clean waters upon which the health and 
economic welfare of every citizen depends. 

There are several good reasons why hunt- 
ers and fishermen are so keenly interested 
in this problem. In the first place, the 
sportsman naturally tends to become a con- 
servationist. He soon learns that his own 
sport depends upon fertile lands and clean 
waters. 

Secondly, the sportsman gets out on the 
streams and lakes and along the shorelines 
more than the rest of the population. He 
gets out where he can see and smell the 
pollution. 

Thirdly, the typical sportsman is especially 
endowed with the kind of energy and en- 
terprise that make this Nation great. He 
isn't the kind to sit idly by and say noth- 
ing when there is a mess that needs clean- 
ing up. 


Mr. Chairman, I wonder if many of 
us may not have a superficial mental 
picture of the hunters and anglers 
among us. Do we think of them merely 
as funny characters in hip boots or can- 
vas britches, loaded down with parapher- 
nalia and fighting off mosquitoes while 
trying to bait a hook in the middle of 
the stream? Or do we think of them 
huddling futilely in a duck blind during 
a freezing rain? 

Let us take a look through the guns 
and tackle and under the outlandish 
garb and see who they really are. We 
will find among this army of outdoors- 
men bankers and merchants, farmers 
and assembly-line workers. You will 
discover captains of industry and the 
janitors who sweep out their offices. 
You will find among them doctors and 
lawyers and editors and teachers. Your 
sportsman may be a policeman on his 
day off, or a white-collar worker who 
escapes on weekends to the woods and 
streams, If you happen to find your 
sportsman on a certain trout stream in 
Colorado or among the quail coverts of 
Georgia, he may even turn out to be the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, if you have wondered 
about the strength and influence of 
sportsmen when they get worked up 
about a problem like water pollution, the 
explanation lies both in their num- 
bers and in the fact that their fraternity 
cuts a broad cross-section squarely 
across the population of America. 
Scratch any constituent and he is likely 
to be a sportsman. 

I pay tribute to them and to all the 
other conservation-minded citizens of 
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this Nation. They are first-class citi- 
zens who campaign tirelessly for better 
management of our natural resources. 

But let us not end merely with lip serv- 
ice to these the conservationists of 
America, The bill under consideration 
represents a major step forward in the 
national program to safeguard and con- 
serve the vital water resources of the 
Nation. This then is a historic occa- 
sion. Let us grasp it with an outpour- 
ing of affirmative votes for this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act (33 U. S. C. 466-466j) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“SECTION 1, (a) In connection with the 
exercise of jurisdiction over the waterways 
of the Nation and in consequence of the 
benefits resulting to the public health and 
welfare by the prevention and.control of 
water pollution, it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of Congress to recognize, preserve, 
and protect the primary responsibilities and 
rights of the States in preventing and con- 
trolling water pollution, to support and aid 
technical research relating to the prevention 
and control of water pollution, and to pro- 
vide Federal technical services and financial 
aid to State and interstate agencies and to 
municipalities in connection with the pre- 
vention and control of water pollution. To 
this end, the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service shall administer this act 
through the Public Health Service and under 
the supervision and direction of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“(b) Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as impairing or in any manner affect- 
ing any right or jurisdiction of the States 
with respect to the waters (including bound- 
ary waters) of such States. 


“COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMS FOR WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL 


“Sec. 2. The Surgeon General shall, after 
careful investigation, and in cooperation with 
other Federal agencies, with State water 
pollution control agencies and interstate 
agencies, and with the municipalities and 
industries involved, prepare or develop com- 
prehensive programs for eliminating or re- 
ducing the pollution of interstate waters and 
tributaries thereof and improving the sani- 
tary condition of surface and underground 
waters. In the development of such com- 
prehensive programs due regard shall be 
given to the improvements which are neces- 
sary to conserve such waters for public water 
supplies, propagation of fish and aquatic life 
and wildlife, recreational purposes, and agri- 
cultural, industrial, and other legitimate 
uses. For the purpose of this section, the 
Surgeon General is authorized to make joint 
investigations with any such agencies of the 
condition of any waters in any State or 
States, and of the discharges of any sewage, 
industrial wastes, or substance which may 
adversely affect such waters. 


“INTERSTATE COOPERATION AND UNIFORM LAWS 


“Sec. 3. (a) The Surgeon General shall en- 
courage cooperative activities by the States 
for the prevention and control of water pol- 
lution; encourage the enactment of improved 
and, so far as practicable, uniform State laws 
relating to the prevention and control of 
water pollution; and encourage compacts 
between States for the prevention and con- 
trol of water pollution. 

“(b) The consent of the Congress is hereby 
given to two or more States to negotiate and 
enter into agreements or compacts, not in 
conflict with any law or treaty of the United 
States, for (1) cooperative effort and mutual 
assistance for the prevention and control of 
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water pollution and the enforcement of their 
respective laws relating thereto, and (2) the 
establishment of such agencies, joint or 
otherwise, as they may deem desirable for 
making effective such agreements and com- 
pacts. No such agreement or compact shall 
be binding or obligatory upon any State a 
party thereto unless and until it has been 
approved by the Congress. 


“RESEARCH, INVESTIGATIONS, TRAINING, AND 
INFORMATION 


“Sec. 4. (a) The Surgeon General shall con- 
duct in the Public Health Service and en- 
courage, cooperate with, and render assist- 
ance to other appropriate public (whether 
Federal, State, interstate, or local) author- 
ities, agencies, and institutions, private agen- 
cies and institutions, and individuals in the 
conduct of, and promote the coordination of, 
research, investigations, experiments, demon- 
strations, and studies relating to the causes, 
control, and prevention of water pollution, 
In carrying out the foregoing, the Surgeon 
General is authorized to— 

“(1) collect and make available, through 
publications and other appropriate means, 
the results of and other information as to 
research, investigations, and demonstrations 
relating to the prevention and control of 
water pollution, including appropriate rec- 
ommendations in connection therewith; 

“(2) make grants-in-aid to public or pri- 
vate agencies and institutions and to individ- 
uals for research or training projects and for 
demonstrations, and provide for the conduct 
of research, training, and demonstrations by 
contract with public or private agencies and 
institutions and with individuals without 
regard to sections 3648 and 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes; 

“(3) secure, from time to time and for 
such periods as he deems adyisable, the as- 
sistance and advice of experts, scholars, and 
consultants as authorized by section 15 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S. C. 55a); 

“(4) establish and maintain research fel- 
lowships in the Public Health Service with 
such stipends and allowances, including trav- 
eling and subsistence expenses, as he may 
deem necessary to procure the assistance of 
the most promising research fellows and 

“(5) provide training in technical matters 
relating to the causes, prevention, and con- 
trol of water pollution to personnel of public 
agencies and other persons with suitable 
qualifications. 

“(b) The Surgeon General may, upon re- 
quest of any State water pollution control 
agency or interstate agency, conduct investi- 
gations and research and make surveys con- 
cerning any specific problem of water pollu- 
tion confronting any State, interstate agency, 
community, municipality, or industrial 
plant, with a view toward recommending a 
solution of such problem. 

“(c) The Surgeon General shall collect and 
disseminate basic data on chemical, physical, 
and biological water quality, and such other 
information, relating to water pollution and 
the prevention and control thereof as he 
deems appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 


“GRANTS FOR WATER POLLUTION CONTROL PRO- 
GRAMS 


“Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for each succeeding fiscal 
year to and including the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, $2,000,000 for grants to States 
and to interstate agencies to assist them in 
meeting the costs of establishing and main- 
taining adequate measures for the prevention 
and control of water pollution. Sums so 
appropriated shall remain available until 
expended. 

“(b) The portion of the sums appropri- 
ated pursuant to subsection (a) for a fiscal 
year which shall be available for grants to 
interstate agencies and the portion thereof 
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which shall be available for grants to States 
shall be specified in the act appropriating 
such sums. 

(e) From the sums available therefor for 
any fiscal year the Surgeon General shall 
from time to time make allotments to the 
several States, in accordance with regula- 
tions, on the basis of (1) the population, (2) 
the extent of the water pollution problem, 
and (3) the financial need of the respective 
States. 

(d) From each State's allotment under 
subsection (c) for any fiscal year the Surgeon 
General shall pay to such State an amount 
equal to its Federal share (as determined 
under subsection (h)) of the cost of carrying 
out its State plan approved under subsection 
(f), including the cost of training personnel 
for State and local water pollution control 
work and including the cost of administering 
the State plan. 

“(e) From the sums available therefor for 
any fiscal year the Surgeon General shall 
from time to time make allotments to inter- 
state agencies, in accordance with regula- 
tions, on such basis as the Surgeon General 
finds reasonable and equitable. He shall 
from time to time pay to each such agency, 
from its allotment, an amount equal to such 
portion of the cost of carrying out its plan 
approved under subsection (f) as may be de- 
termined in accordance with regulations, 
including the cost of training personnel for 
water pollution control work and including 
the cost of administering the interstate 
agency's plans. The regulations relating to 
the portion of the cost of carrying out the 
interstate agency’s plan which shall be borne 
by the United States shall be designed to 
place such agencies, so far as practicable, on 
a basis similar to that of the States. 

„() The Surgeon General shall approve 
any plan for the prevention and control of 
water pollution which is submitted by the 
State water pollution control agency or, in 
the case of an interstate agency, by such 
agency, if such plan— 

“(1) provides for administration or for the 
supervision of administration of the plan by 
the State water pollution control agency or, 
in the case of a plan submitted by an inter- 
state agency, by such interstate agency; 

“(2) provides that such agency will make 
such reports, in such form and containing 
such information, as the Surgeon General 
may from time to time reasonably require to 
carry out his functions under this act; 

(3) sets forth the plans, policies, and 
methods to be followed in carrying out the 
State (or interstate) plan and in its ad- 
ministration; 

“(4) provides for extension or improve- 
ment of the State or interstate program for 
prevention and control of water pollution; 
and 

“(5) provides such accounting, budgeting, 
and other fiscal methods and procedures as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the plan. 

“(g) (4) Whenever the Surgeon General, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to a State water pollution control 
agency or interstate agency finds that— 

“(A) the plan submitted by such agency 
and approved under this section has been so 
changed that it no longer complies with a 
requirement of subsection (f) of this sec- 
tion; or 

“(B) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with such a requirement, 
the Surgeon General shall notify such 
agency that no further payments will be 
made to the State or to the interstate agency, 
as the case may be, under this section (or 
in his discretion that further payments will 
not be made to the State, or to the inter- 
state agency, for projects under or parts of 
the plan affected by such failure) until he 
is satisfied that there will no longer be any 
such failure. Until he is so satisfied, the 
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Surgeon General shall make no further pay- 
ments to such State, or to such interstate 
agency, as the case may be, under this sec- 
tion (or shall limit payments to projects 
under or parts of the plan in which there 
is no such failure). 

“(2) If any State or any interstate agency 
is dissatisfied with the Surgeon General's 
action with respect to it under this subsec- 
tion, it may appeal to the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which 
such State (or any of the member States, in 
the case of an interstate agency) is located. 
The summons and notice of appeal may be 
served at any place in the United States. 
The findings of fact by the Surgeon General, 
unless contrary to the weight of the evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for 
good cause shown, may remand the case to 
the Surgeon General to take further evi- 
dence, and the Surgeon General may there- 
upon make new or modified findings of fact 
and may modify his previous action. Such 
new or modified findings of fact shall like- 
wise be conclusive unless contrary to the 
weight of the evidence. The court shall have 
jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Sur- 
geon General or to set it aside, in whole or 
in part. The judgment of the court shall be 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or certi- 
fication as provided in title 28, United States 
Code, section 1254. 

“(h) (1) The ‘Federal share’ for any State 
shall be 100 percent less than percentage 
which bears the same ratio to 50 percent 
as the per capita income of such State bears 
to the per capita income of the continental 
United States (excluding Alaska), except 
that (A) the Federal share shall in no 
case be more than 6634 percent or less than 
33 % percent, and (B) the Federal share for 
Hawaii and Alaska shall be 50 percent, and 
for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands shall 
be 66234 percent. 

“(2) The ‘Federal shares’ shall be pro- 
mulgated by the Surgeon General between 
July 1 and September 30 of each even-num- 
bered year, on the basis of the average of 
the per capita incomes of the States and of 
the continental United States for the 3 most 
recent consecutive years for which satis- 
factory data are available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Such promulgation 
shall be conclusive for each of the 2 fiscal 
years in the period beginning July 1 next 
succeeding such promulgation. 

“(i) The population of the several States 
shall be determined on the basis of the latest 
figures furnished by the Department of 
Commerce. 

“(j) The method of computing and pay- 
ing amounts pursuant to subsection (d) or 
(e) shall be as follows: 

“(1) The Surgeon General shall, prior to 
the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the 
amount to be paid to each State (or to each 
interstate agency in the case of subsection 
(e)) under the provisions of such subsec- 
tion for such period, such estimate to be 
based on such records of the State (or the 
interstate agency) and information fur- 
nished by it, and such other investigation, 
as the Surgeon General may find necessary. 

“(2) The Surgeon General shall pay to the 
State (or to the interstate agency), from 
the allotment available therefor, the amount 
so estimated by him for any period, reduced 
or increased, as the case may be, by any 
sum (not previously adjusted under this 
paragraph) by which he finds that his esti- 
mate of the amount to be paid such State 
(or such interstate agency) for any prior 
period under such subsection was greater or 
less than the amount which should have 
been paid to such State (or such agency) 
for such prior period under such subsec- 
tion. Such payments shall be made through 
the disbursing facilities of the De- 
partment, in such Installations as the Sur- 
geon General may determine, 
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“GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


“Src. 6. (a) The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized to make grants to any State, mu- 
nicipality, intercity, or interstate agency 
for the construction of necessary treatment 
works to prevent the discharge of untreated 
or inadequately treated sewage or other 
waste into any waters and for the purpose 
of reports, plans, and specifications in con- 
nection therewith. 

“(b) Federal grants under this section 
shall be subject to the following limitations: 
(1) No grant shall be made for any project 
pursuant to this section unless such project 
shall have been approved by the appropriate 
State water pollution control agency or 
agencies and by the Surgeon General and 
unless such project is included in a compre- 
hensive program developed pursuant to this 
act; (2) no grant shall be made for any 
project in an amount exceeding 50 percent of 
the estimated reasonable cost thereof as de- 
termined by the Surgeon General or in an 
amount exceeding $500,000, whichever is the 
smaller; (3) no grant shall be made for proj- 
ects under this section until the applicant 
has made provision satisfactory to the Sur- 
geon General for assuring proper and efficient 
operation and maintenance of the works after 
completion of the construction thereof; and 
(4) no grants shall be made for projects 
under this section until the applicant has 
made reasonable assurance satisfactory to 
the Surgeon General that the rates of pay 
for laborers and mechanics engaged in con- 
struction of the project will not be less than 
the prevailing local wage rates for similar 
work as determined in accordance with Pub- 
lic Law 403, of the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
approved August 30, 1935, as amended. 

“(c) In determining the desirability of 
projects for treatment works and of approv- 
ing Federal financial aid in connection there- 
with, consideration shall be given by the 
Surgeon General to the public benefits to be 
derived by the construction and the pro- 
priety of Federal aid in such construction, 
the relation of the ultimate cost of con- 
structing and maintaining the works to the 
public interest and to the public necessity 
for the works, and the adequacy of the pro- 
visions made or proposed by the applicant 
for such Federal financial aid for assuring 
proper and efficient operation and mainte- 
nance of the works after completion of the 
construction thereof. The Surgeon General 
shall make Federal funds available for such 
treatment works, in a manner which will 
tend to result in a wide distribution of such 
funds among the several areas of the United 
States for which comprehensive programs 
have been prepared or developed pursuant 
to this act to the extent practicable and 
not inconsistent with the criteria and limi- 
tations contained in his section. 

“(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year the sum of 
$100,000,000 for the purpose of making 
grants under this section: Provided, That 
the aggregate of sums so appropriated shall 
not exceed $1,000,000,000. Sums so appro- 
priated shall remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided further, That at least 50 
percent of the funds so appropriated for 
each fiscal year shall be used for grants 
for the construction of treatment works 
servicing communities of 125,000 population 
or under. 

“(e) The Surgeon General shall make pay- 
ments under this act through the disbursing 
facilities of the Department of the Treasury. 
Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to 
meet the cost of constructing the project 
for which the amount was paid. As used in 
this subsection the term ‘constructing’ in- 
cludes the engineering, architectural, legal, 
fiscal, and economic investigations and 
studies, surveys, designs, plans, working 
drawings, specifications, procedures and 
other action necessary to the construction 
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of treatment works; and the erection, build- 
ing, acquisition, alteration, remodeling, im- 
provement, or extension of treatment works; 
and the inspection and supervision of the 
construction of treatment works. 

“WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ADVISORY BOARD 

“Sec. 7. (a) (1) There is hereby estab- 
lished in the Public Health Service a Water 
Pollution Control Advisory Board, composed 
of the Surgeon General or a sanitary engineer 
officer designated by him, who shall be chair- 
man, and nine members appointed by the 
President none of whom shall be Federal 
officers or employees. The appointed mem- 
bers, having due regard for the purposes of 
this act, shall be selected from among rep- 
resentatives of various State, interstate and 
local governmental agencies, of public or pri- 
vate interests contributing to, affected by, 
or concerned with water pollution, and of 
other public and private agencies, organiza- 
tions, or groups demonstrating an active in- 
terest in the field of water pollution preven- 
tion and control, as well as other individuals 
who are expert in this field. 

„%) (A) Each member appointed by the 
President shall hold office for a term of 3 
years, except that (i) any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term for which his predeces- 
sor was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term, and (ii) the terms 
of office of the members first taking office 
after June 30, 1956, shall expire as follows: 
3 at the end of 1 year after such date, 3 
at the end of 2 years after such date, and 3 
at the end of 8 years after such date, as desig- 
nated by the President at the time of ap- 
pointment. None of the members appointed 
by the President shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment within 1 year after the end of his 
preceding term, but terms commencing prior 
to the enactment of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act Amendments of 1956 shall not be 
deemed ‘preceding terms’ for purposes of this 
sentence. 

“(B) The members of the Board who are 
not officers or employees of the United States, 
while attending conferences or meetings of 
the Board or while otherwise serving at the 
request of the Surgeon General, shall be en- 
titled to receive compensation at a rate to 
be fixed by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, but not exceeding $50 per 
diem, including travel time, and while away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness they may be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 73b-2) for per- 
sons in the Government service employed in- 
termittently. 

“(b) The Board shall advise, consult with, 
and make recommendations to the Surgeon 
General on matters of policy relating to the 
activities and functions of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral under this act. 

“(c) Such clerical and technical assist- 
ance as may be necessary to discharge the 
duties of the Board shall be provided from 
the personnel of the Public Health Service. 


“ENFORCEMENT MEASURES AGAINST POLLUTION 
OF INTERSTATE WATERS 


“Sec. 8. (a) The pollution of interstate 
waters in or adjacent to any State or States 
(whether the matter causing or contribut- 
ing to suca pollution is discharged directly 
into such water or reaches such waters 
after discharge into a tributary of such 
waters), which endangers the health or wel- 
fare of persons in a State other than that in 
which the discharge originates, shall be sub- 
ject to abatement as herein provided. 

“(b) Consistent with the policy declara- 
tion of this act, State and interstate action 
to abate pollution of interstate waters shall 
be encouraged and shall not, except as other- 
wise provided by or pursuant to court order 
under subsection (h), be displaced by Fed- 
eral enforcement action. 

e) (1) Whenever the Surgeon General, 
at the request of any State or States or on 
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the basis of reports, surveys or studies, has 
reason to believe that any pollution referred 
to in subsection (a) is occurring, he shall 
give formal notification thereof to the State 
water pollution control agency and interstate 
agency, if any, of the State or States where 
the discharge or discharges causing or con- 
tributing to such pollution originates and 
shall call promptly a conference of the State 
water pollution control agencies and inter- 
state agencies, if any, of the State or States 
where the discharge or discharges causing or 
contributing to such pollution originates 
and of the State or States claiming to be ad- 
versely affected by such pollution. 

“(2) The agencies called to attend such 
conference may bring such persons as they 
desire to the conference. Not less than 3 
weeks’ prior notice of the conference date 
shall be given to such agencies. 

“(3) Following this conference, the Sur- 
geon General shall prepare and forward to all 
the water pollution control agencies attend- 
ing the conference a summary of conference 
discussions including (A) occurrence of 
pollution of interstate waters subject to 
abatement under this act; (B) adequacy of 
measures taken toward abatement of the 
pollution; and (C) nature of delays, if any, 
being encountered in abating the pollution. 

“(d) If the Surgeon General believes, upon 
the conclusion of the conference or there- 
after, that effective progress toward abate- 
ment of such pollution is not being made and 
that the health or welfare of persons in a 
State other than that in which the discharge 
originates is being endangered, he shall rec- 
ommend to the appropriate State water pol- 
lution control agency that it take necessary 
remedial action. The Surgeon General is to 
allow at least 6 months for the taking of such 
action. 

“(e) If such remedial action is not taken 
or action reasonably calculated to secure 
abatement of such pollution is not taken, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall call a public hearing, to be held 
in or near one or more of the places where 
the discharge or discharges causing or con- 
tributing to such pollution originated, before 
a board of five or more persons appointed 
by the Secretary. Each State in which any 
discharge causing or contributing to such 
pollution originates and each State claim- 
ing to be adversely affected by such pollu- 
tion shall be given an opportunity to select 
one member of the board and at least one 
member shall be a representative of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and not less than 
a majority of the board shall be persons 
other than officers or employees of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
At least 3 weeks’ prior notice of said hear- 
ing shall be given to the State water-pollu- 
tion control agencies and interstate agencies, 
if any, called to attend the aforesaid hear- 
ing and the alleged polluter or polluters. On 
the basis of the evidence presented at such 
hearing, the board shall make findings as 
to whether pollution referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) is occurring and whether effective 
progress toward abatement thereof is being 
made. If the board finds such pollution is 
occurring and effective progress toward abate- 
ment is not being made, it shall make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare concerning the measures, 
if any, which it finds to be reasonable and 
equitable to secure abatement of such pollu- 
tion. The Secretary shall send such find- 
ings and recommendations to the person or 
persons discharging any matter causing or 
contributing to such pollution, together with 
a notice specifying a reasonable time (not 
less than 6 months) to secure abatement of 
such pollution, and shall also send such 
findings and recommendations and of such 
notice to the State water-pollution control 
agency, and to the interstate agency, if any, 
of the State or States where such discharge 
or discharges originate. 
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“(f) If action reasonably calculated to se- 
cure abatement of the pollution within the 
time specified in the notice following the 
public hearing is not taken, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, with the 
written consent of the State water-pollution 
control agency (or any officer or employee 
authorized to give such consent) of the State 
or States where the matter causing or con- 
tributing to the pollution is discharged or at 
the written request of the State water-pollu- 
tion control agency (or any officer or em- 
ployee authorized to make such request) of 
any other State or States where the health 
or welfare of persons is endangered by such 
pollution, may request the Attorney General 
to bring a suit on behalf of the United States 
to secure abatement of the pollution. 

“(g) In any suit brought pursuant to sub- 
section (f) in which two or more persons 
in different judicial districts are originally 
joined as defendants, the suit may be com- 
menced in the judicial district in which any 
discharge caused by any of the defendants 
occurs, 

“(h) The court shall receive in evidence 
in any such suit a transcript of the pro- 
ceedings before the Board and a copy of the 
Board’s recommendations and shall receive 
such further evidence as the court in its 
discretion deems proper. The court shall 
have jurisdiction to enter such judgment, 
and orders enforcing such judgment, as the 
public interest and the equities of the case 
may require. 

“(i) As used in this section, the term per- 
son’ includes an individual, corporation, 
partnership, association, State, municipality, 
and political subdivision of the State. 


“COOPERATION TO CONTROL POLLUTION FROM. 
FEDERAL INSTALLATIONS 


“Sec. 9. It is hereby declared to be the 
intent of the Congress that any Federal de- 
partment or agency having jurisdiction over 
any building, installation, or other property 
shall, insofar as practicable and consistent 
with the interests of the United States and 
within any available appropriations, cooper- 
ate with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and with any State or 
interstate agency or municipality having 
jurisdiction over waters into which any mat- 
ter is discharged from such property, in pre- 
Mca coin or controlling the pollution of such 
waters, 


“ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec, 10. (a) The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized to prescribe such regulations as are 
necessary to carry out his functions under 
this act. All regulations of the Surgeon 
General under this act shall be subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The Surgeon General 
may delegate to any officer or employee of the 
Public Health Service such of his powers and 
duties under this act, except the making of 
regulations, as he may deem necessary or 
expedient. 

“(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, with the consent of the head 
of any other agency of the United States, may 
utilize such officers and employees of such 
agency as may be found necessary to assist 
in carrying out the purposes of this act. 

“(c) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare such sums as may 
be necessary to enable it to carry out its 
functions under this act. 


“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 11. When used in this act 

“(a) The term ‘State water pollution con- 
trol agency’ means the State health author- 
ity, except that, in the case of any State in 
which there is a single State agency, other 
than the State health authority, charged 
with responsibility for enforcing State laws 
relating to the abatement of water pollution, 
it means such other State agency. 
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“(b) The term ‘interstate agency’ means 
an agency of 2 or more States established 
by or pursuant to an agreement or compact 
approved by the Congress, or any other 
agency of 2 or more States, having substantial 
powers or duties pertaining to the control of 
pollution of waters. 

“(c) The term ‘treatment works’ means 
the various devices used in the treatment 
of sewage or industrial wastes of a liquid na- 
ture, including the necessary intercepting 
sewers, outfall sewers, pumping, power, and 
other equipment, and their appurtenances, 
and includes any extensions, improvements, 
remodeling, additions, and alterations 
thereof. 

“(d) The term ‘State’ means a State, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, or the Virgin Islands. 

“(e) The term ‘interstate waters’ means 
all rivers, lakes, and other waters that flow 
across, or form a part of, boundaries between 
two or more States, 

“(f) The term ‘municipality’ means a city, 
town, county, district, or other public body 
created by or pursuant to State law and 
having jurisdiction over disposal of sewage, 
industrial wastes, or other wastes. 

} “OTHER AUTHORITY NOT AFFECTED 

“Sec. 12. This act shall not be construed as 
(1) superseding or limiting the functions, 
under any other law, of the Surgeon General 
or of the Public Health Service, or of any 
other officer or agency of the United States, 
relating to water pollution, or (2) affecting 
or impairing the provisions of the Oil Pollu- 
tion Act, 1924, or sections 13 through 17 of 
the act entitled ‘An act making appropria- 
tions for the construction, repair, and preser- 
vation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors and for other purposes’, approved 
March 8, 1899, as amended, or (3) affecting or 
impairing the provisions of any treaty of the 
United States. 

“SEPARABILITY 

“Sec. 18. If any provision of this act, or 
the application of any provision of this act 
to any person or circumstance, is held in- 
valid, the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances, and the re- 
mainder of this act, shall not be affected 
thereby. 

“SHORT TITLE 

“Src. 14. This act may be cited as the ‘Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act’.” 

Src, 2. The title of such act is amended to 
read “An act to provide for water pollution 
control activities in the Public Health Serv- 
ice of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and for other purposes.” 

Sec. 3. Terms of office as members of the 
Water Pollution Control Advisory Board 
(established pursuant to section 6 (b) of 
the Water Pollution Control Act, as in effect 
prior to the enactment of this act) subsisting 
on the date of enactment of this act shall 
expire at the close of business on such date. 

Sec. 4. In the case of any discharge or dis- 
charges causing or contributing to water pol- 
lution with respect to which the actions by 
the Surgeon General prescribed under para- 
graph (2) of section 2 (d) of the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, as in effect prior to the 
enactment of this act, have already been 
completed prior to such enactment, the pro- 
visions of such section shall continue to be 
applicable; except that nothing in this sec- 
tion shall prevent action with respect to any 
such pollution under and in accordance with 
the provisions of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, as amended by this act. 

Sec. 5, This act may be cited as the “Water 
Pollution Control Act Amendments of 1956.” 


Mr. DONDERO (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
and that the bill be open to amendment 
at any point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, after “agencies”, insert “and 
to municipalities.” 

Page 3, line 21, after “United States”, in- 
sert “for.” 

Page 5, line 9, after “(4)” strike out 
“establish and maintain research fellow- 
ships” and insert “provide and maintain 
opportunities for study.” 

Line 14, strike out “fellows” and insert 
“students: Provided, That the total sum 
authorized to be appropriated for any fiscal 
year for students pursuant to this subpara- 
graph shall not exceed 8100, 000;“. 

Page 6, line 13, strike out “$2,000,000” and 
insert “$5,000,000.” 

Line 16, strike out “Sums so appropriated 
shall remain available until expended.” 

Page 8, line 22, insert the following: “The 
Surgeon General shall not disapprove any 
such plan without first giving reasonable 
notice and opportunity for hearing to the 
State water pollution control agency or in- 
terstate agency which has submitted such 
plan.” 

Page 12, line 12, strike out “installations” 
and insert “installments.” 

Line 16, strike out “intercity” and insert 
“intermunicipal.” 

Page 13, line 6, strike out “50” and insert 
“33%.” 

Line 7, strike out “$500,000” and insert 
“$300,000.” 

Line 8, after “smaller” insert “: Provided, 
aoe the grantee agrees to pay the remaining 
cost;”. 

Page 14, line 16, strike out “his” and in- 
sert “this.” 

Line 18, strike out 8100, 000, 000 and in- 
sert 850,000,000.“ 

Line 21, strike out “$1,000,000,000” and in- 
sert ‘$500,000,000.”" 

Line 25, strike out “communities” and in- 
sert “municipalities.” 

Page 15, line 8, after “includes”, insert 
“preliminary planning to determine the eco- 
nomic and engineering feasibility of treat- 
ment works,” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, line 17, after “works”, insert 
*: Provided, That in assuring that a fair dis- 
tribution of grant funds hereunder is made 
available to the largest possible number of 
States, municipalities, intermunicipal or in- 
terstate agencies that have need for treat- 
ment works and in order that the initial 
feasibility of a project can be determined, 
the Surgeon General shall give priority to 
grants for advance planning in order to de- 
termine the preliminary economic and engi- 
neering feasibility of such projects.” 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, CRAMER to the 
committee amendment: On page 15, line 22, 
after “shall”, insert the following: “specify 
annually a portion amounting to at least 10 
percent of the sums appropriated pursuant 
to this section to be used for advance plan- 
ning grants to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, and with regard to such portion.” 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve this amendment is agreeable to both 
sides of the aisle. Its purpose is to clar- 
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ify the grant proviso that makes money 
available for advance planning. I think 
that is one of the problems that is the 
crux of this whole water pollution con- 
trol legislation. The committee unani- 
mously approved the proviso itself. This 
is a clarifying amendment to that pro- 
viso, so that all funds will not be tied up. 

Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. Chairman, this 
side agrees to the clarifying amendment. 
It is a good amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, in 
reporting on S. 890 and H. R. 9540, 
the Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee 
offered an amendment to section 5, 
“Grants for water-pollution control pro- 
gram,” which would increase the author- 
ization for such grants. 

The bill as originally introduced pro- 
vided for authorization of $2 million an- 
nually for 5 years making grants to 
States and interstate agencies to assist 
them in meeting the costs of establish- 
ing and maintaining adequate measures 
for the prevention and control of pol- 
lution. The bill as reported to the full 
committee increased this authorization 
to $5 million annually. 

This amendment was wisely conceived 
and properly supported by members of 
the subcommittee who understood the 
water-pollution problem and who wanted 
to deal with it realistically. 

This provision is similar to one con- 
tained in the present Water Pollution 
Control Act, except that the Federal 
financial assistance in the bill under con- 
sideration is not restricted to studies 
anent industrial waste. It is designed to 
assist the States in any aspect of their 
water-pollution-control programs. 

Experience under the present act indi- 
cates that such financial assistance not 
only directly aids the States but also 
stimulates their interest in giving in- 
creased financial support to their water- 
pollution control programs. At the out- 
set of the Federal financial-assistance 
program, 1950, the total annual ex- 
penditure by States—excluding Federal 
money—for water-pollution control was 
about 32 ½ million. The next year the 
total rose to $3 million, 1951, and the 
following year to $4 million, 1952. Then 
the Federal assistance was abruptly cut 
off. The following years, the total State 
expenditures not only ceased to rise but 
decreased. 

Under the proposed authorization of 
$5 million for State aid in the bill re- 
ported by the subcommittee, the amount 
available for the respective States would 
vary according to population, extent of 
their water pollution control problem 
and financial need. Even under this in- 
creased amount, 11 States would receive 
less than $30,000 annually, But under 
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the amount provided in the bill as previ- 
ously introduced, $2 million, 25 States 
would receive less than $30,000 annually. 
One State would receive less than $1,500. 

Small amounts are not usually accept- 
able to States because the trouble of con- 
forming to legal and administrative pro- 
cedures of the Government is not worth 
the small amounts received. The larger 
amounts provided by the subcommittee 
and committee amendments will mate- 
rially serve to eliminate such inhibitions. 

A 5-year program of Federal aid as 
authorized by the subcommittee’s and 
committee amendments would not neces- 
sarily permit States to add permanently 
to their professional staffs, but it would 
permit them to purchase needed labora- 
tory and other equipment which would 
far outlast the 5-year program. More- 
over, it would also help the States adjust 
the salary scales of technical personnel 
to hold and attract the kind of employees 
needed for successful State operation of 
vital water pollution control programs. 

I believe we do not want to be too little 
and too late with a strengthened water 
pollution control program. I recom- 
mend the more realistic version of the 
subcommittee and committee in amount. 


‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 17, line 1, 
strike out “None of the members” and insert 
“Members.” 


‘The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: Page 17, line 2, 
after “shall” insert “not”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: Page 18, line 6, 
strike out water“ and insert “waters”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 18, line 17, 
after “of” insert “the water pollution control 
agency or the chief executive of”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: Page 22, strike 
out lines 1 to 5 inclusive. 


‘The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 22, line 6, 
strike out “(h)” and insert (g). 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 22, line 10. 
after “court,” insert “giving due considera- 
tion to the practicability and to the physical 
and economic feasibility of securing abate- 
ment of any pollution proved,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 22, line 16, 
strike out “(i)” and insert “(h)”. 


‘The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
@ committee amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLATNIK: On 
page 10, line 9, after the word “less”, strike 
out the word “than” and insert “that”. 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, this 
merely corrects a typographical error 
changing the word “than” which is now 
in the bill to “that” which should be in 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DONDERO: On 
page 12, line 14, strike out all of section 6, 
page 12, line 14, to page 15, line 24, both 
inciusive. 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not intend to take the full 5 minutes, 
and I hope I will not reiterate any argu- 
ment made by me in general debate on 
the bill. I simply want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the three main 
reasons for opposing section 6 of the 
bill offered by the Department which will 
administer this law. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
their written report to the committee has 
this to say in recommending that section 
6 be deleted from this bill. They say: 


First, we do not believe that general mu- 
nicipal need for financial aid—and particu- 
larly Federal aid—for this purpose has been 
established. In developing our own legis- 
lative proposals relating to water-pollution 
control, we obtained the views of a number 
of municipal finance authorities and other 
persons familiar with this problem. We 
found no clear indication that municipal 
governments generally are unable to meet 
the costs of constructing waste-treatment 
works. The problem appears to be primarily 
one of the priority assigned by municipalities 
to the construction of sewage-treatment 
works in their capital financing programs, 
rather than one of financial inability. 

Second, any justification for Federal con- 
struction grants in this field must, therefore, 
rest primarily on their value as an incentive 
to accelerate needed construction, rather 
than on a concept of financial aid to equalize 
the financial abilities of municipalities gen- 
erally. Although a few States now have 
grant programs for this particular 3 
experience with such grants has been 
limited to date to provide any clear 3 
tion of their advantages and limitations or 
of the most effective terms or conditions 
governing such aid. 

Third, even if the need for Federal incen- 
tive grants were to be assumed, we believe 
that the grant provisions of H. R. 9540 are 
deficient in several important respects: (a) 
They do not provide for State sharing in the 
financing of the grant program or in the 
determination of relative needs and priori- 
ties; (b) the provisions relating to the geo- 
graphical allocation of grant funds are so 
broad as to offer little guidance in project 
approval; (c) there are no criteria specified 
to govern the assignment of priorities among 
eligible construction projects; and (d) the 
preference given to smaller municipalities 
is unnecessarily great and does not conform 
to the relative need for construction from 
the standpoint of water-pollution abatement. 


This brief summary of their views on 
this proposal is to be found on page 31 
of the report. I call the attention of 
the Members of the House to the 6 or 7 
reasons they set forth in their third par- 
agraph. Here is a department of the 
Government that has gone into this 
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matter thoroughly. They have made a 
thorough investigation. Now, they come 
forward and say to the Congress that 
section 6 is not needed and there is no 
need established, sufficiently at least, to 
put section 6 in the bill calling upon the 
Federal Government for the vast ex- 
penditures of money involved. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is apparent that the 
issue is pretty well drawn, and appar- 
ently there is going to be an issue de- 
cided more or less on the basis of politi- 
cal alignments in the House. 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO], who pre- 
ceded me that there is no information 
coming from the municipalities that 
would be affected under section 6 to in- 
dicate that they are opposed to this type 
of legislation. 

At this point I want to read into the 
Record the position of the American 
Municipal Association on this particular 
question, and section 6 in particular. 
This is addressed to me as a Member of 
Congress: 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1956. 
The Honorable CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: On behalf of 
the 12,000 cities who are members of this 
association, we urge your support of the 
Water Pollution Control legislation, H. R. 
9540, now being considered by the House. 
We are particularly anxious for your support 
of section 6 of the bill which provides for 
Federal grants to municipalities for the con- 
struction of sewage treatment plants. 

We have set forth our reasons for favoring 
Federal construction grants in our testimony 
before the House Subcommittee on Rivers 
and Harbors (see pp. 244-254, 268-276). 
Water pollution is a national public health 
problem and because of the interstate nature 
of pollution the Federal Government has a 
clear-cut responsibility to assist in its abate- 
ment. 

It is significant that the only time that 
construction of sewage treatment facilities 
has kept pace with increased pollution was 
in the period from 1933-39. This was the 
period when Federal financial assistance was 
available to municipalities for the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment plants. 

One of our most valuable natural resources 
is water. Already an estimated 14 million 
Americans live in water-shortage areas. In 
nearly all of these areas pollution is a large 
factor in the amount of usable water avail- 
able. 

Each year we as a nation fall further be- 
hind in the fight against pollution. H. R. 
9540 is the first bold step on the long road 
back to sensible water conservation policies. 
We urge your favorable action on this vital 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
PATRICK HEALY, Jr., 
Executive Director. 


Mr. Chairman, I. would like to follow 
that up by asking that I be permitted to 
read into the Recor the following tele- 
grams: 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va., June 11, 1956. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Residents of Morgantown and Mo: 

County will appreciate your efforts for ap- 
proval of H. R. 9540 Blatnik water pollution 
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and sewage disposal bill. Personally urge 


your support. 
ELMER W. PRINCE, 
City Manager, 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., June 12, 1956. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

The passage of the water pollution and 
sewage disposal bill is important to the sani- 
tation, growth, and welfare of many com- 
munities located on the banks of many 
streams in West Virginia. As mayor of 
Charleston, W. Va., I respectfully urge you 
to lend your full support and effort to the 
passage of this piece of legislation. 

JOHN T. COPENHAVER, 


WEsTon, W. Va., June 12, 1956. 
Congressman CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As president of the Weston Board of Trade, 
I urge the passage of a water pollution and 
sewage disposal bill that gives Federal aid to 
the cities to assist them in the construction 


of a sewage disposal plant. 
HAROLD G. COTTRILL, 


WESTON, W Va., June 12, 1956. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Congressman, Third West Virginia 
District, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Understand water pollution and sewage 
disposal bill comes up for vote Wednesday. 
We urge its approval. 
NETTIE V. Davis, 
Executive Secretary, Weston Chamber 
of Commerce. 


WEsTON, W. VA., June 12, 1956. 
gressman CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
As mayor of the city of Weston, I urge the 
of a water pollution and sewage dis- 
posal bill that gives Federal aid to the cities 
to assist them in the construction of a sew- 
age disposal plant. 
GERALD L. HAYES, 
Mayor. 
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ELKINS, W. Va., June 12, 1956. 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of the people of the city of 
Elkins, we request and urge your utmost 
support on H. R. 9540, now pending in 
Congress. 

E. P. PHARES, 
Mayor, City of Elkins. 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA., June 13, 1956. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
New Congressional Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Clarksburg Chamber of Commerce 
sincerely urges your utmost efforts toward 
including provisions in bill 9540 which en- 
able cities to receive aid. 

Watt SCHRADER. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., June 12, 1956. 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Respectfully urge approval of H. R. 9540. 
W. WALTER NEELY. 


Mount Hope, W. VA., June 12, 1956. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Congressman, Third West Virginia Dis- 
trict, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Understand H. R. 9540, Blatnik water pol- . 


lution and sewage disposal bill up Wednes- 
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day. Passage is a must for all cities under 
10,000 population. Please use every effort to- 
ward passage. Kindly write at once giving 
full particulars pertaining Bureau of Mines 


Building. * ** 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. , 
June 12, 1956. 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

These cities need help. Would appreciate 
all your best efforts toward passage of water 
pollution and sewage disposal bill. 

HUNTINGTON SANITARY BOARD. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
June 12, 1956. 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Citizens of Parkersburg, W. Va., hereby 
strongly urge the approval of House rule, 
bill 9540. 

Frank W. Gove, Jr., 
Mayor, City of Parkersburg, W. Va. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., 
June 12, 1956. 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge all maximum efforts toward passage 
of H. R. 9540, Blatnik water pollution and 
sewage disposal bill. Cities must have as- 
sistance. 

GEORGE E. THEURER, 
Mayor, Huntington. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., 
June 11, 1956. 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Understand H. R. 9540, water pollution 
bill, will be taken up June 12 or 13, Appre- 
ciate your favorable consideration. 

Dr. N. H. DYER, 
State Director of Health. 
N es 
Oax Hr, W. Va., June 12, 1956. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 
Urge passage H. R. 9540, water and sewage 
H. C. BROWN, 
Mayor, Oak Hill, W. Va. 


BUCKHANNON, W. Va., June 12, 1956. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We are for H. R. 9540, Blatnik water pol- 
lution and sewage-disposal bill, 100 percent, 
J. D. HINKLE, 
Mayor. 


WEsTON, W. Va., June 13, 1956. 
Congressman CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Send copies of H. R. 9540. State ordered 
construction of sewage-disposal plants. Un- 
bearable burden to small municipalities. 
Benefits not local but inure to both State 
and Nation, Urge passage of H. R. 9540. 
JOHN HOLY, 
City Attorney for City of Weston. 


Weston, W. Va., June 13, 1956. 

Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Would appreciate your using your influ- 
ence in behalf of H. R. 9540. Please call 
WHAW, Weston, collect, when you can give 
us a report. Regards. 


. 


GEORGE YAZELL. 
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: WESTON, W. Va., June 13, 1956. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urgently request passage of H. R. 9540, 


Blatnik water-pollution and sewage disposal 
bill. 


ROBERT S. EARLE, 
Weston Democrat. 


These communications are all plead- 
ing for the approval of this legislation, 
including section 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BarLey] has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

First, I want to join in the tributes 
being paid to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BLATNIK], the author of this 
bill. He has done a wonderful job with 
this legislation. When this program be- 
comes law, especially section 6, I hope 
it will be recognized by the country as 
due to the work of JOHN BLATNIK. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret very much 
that an effort is being made to strike 
from the bill what a large section of the 
country believes to be the most impor- 
tant part of this legislation. 

This section of the bill, of course, 
changes existing Federal authority, but 
it is nothing new. As has been pointed 
out earlier in the debate, the only time 
any real progress was made in this coun- 
try in establishing municipal sewage dis- 
posal plants was during that period when 
there were matching funds from Federal 
grants under the PWA program. All the 
real major advance that has been made 
in this work was in the period of the 
thirties through the use of PWA funds. 

I was surprised by the vehemence of 
the opposition to this section by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the insistence by the Depart- 
ment that all of this program should be 
done by municipal bond issues. In try- 
ing to find why there was such insistence 
about this I looked into the hearings 
and found that committee members 
raised that same question. They asked 
what was one of the reasons why the 
Department had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that there should be no Federal as- 
sistance, but that it should all be done 
through municipal bond issues. 

They called a meeting of municipal 
finance authorities to help them make a 
decision on it, and according to the of- 
ficial record of the hearings on page 148 
the people who made these recommenda- 
tions against the Federal participation 
were representatives of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, a representative of Stone, 
Rowe & Foreham, a representative of 
Wainwright & Ramsay, a representative 
of R. W. Ramspeck & Co., investment 
bankers, and a representative of the Life 
Insurance Company of America. In 
other words, these were all people who 
wanted to handle these loans. They 
recommended that the municipalities 
and States be required to make them. I 
do not blame those people for wanting to 
prevent the grants and I do not blame 
them for bringing what pressures they 
could exert upon the administration to 
keep them from supporting such a pro- 
gram to bring it about. 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. If I understand 
the gentleman’s bill correctly, his bill is 
to encourage communities in issuing 
bonds, the same as the bankers did. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I cannot 
understand why they do not look at it 
from the long-range viewpoint. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. So the argument 
of the gentleman is not valid in this 
case at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I quite 
agree that it is not valid in the long- 
range sense that these grants will bring 
about these programs. 

I think the best experience we have had 
to show the value and necessity of this 
program is the experience we have had 
under the Hill-Burton Act. All of us are 
familiar with areas of the country where 
there was a crying need for more hospital 
facilities, just 10 years ago. Everybody 
recognized the fact, everybody recognized 
that it was primarily a municipal respon- 
sibility to provide those hospital facili- 
ties, but they did nothing about it until 
the incentive was provided in the Hill- 
Burton Act. Asa result we are meeting 
the hospital crisis in the country; it is a 
major problem no longer. 

This is the same type of program; un- 
fortunately, the grants are not great 
enough, and they are not based upon the 
same type of formula as the Hill-Burton 
grants were based. 

I have been constrained to refrain from 
offering an amendment to provide that 
the grants be in greater proportion along 
the lines of the Hill-Burton Act in the 
interest of preserving what we have here, 
but I think the history of what has hap- 
pened under the Hill-Burton program 
makes clear the necessity for this pro- 
gram. There are many municipalities 
all over the country that need these pro- 
grams but that are not going to establish 
them until they have the incentive of 
the grant. That is an unfortunate fact, 
but true nonetheless. 

We have got to put through a program 
like this if we are going to enable the 
municipalities to meet that problem. 
The municipalities are entitled to that 
Federal grant. The type of taxation 
program we have means that the Federal 
Government takes the taxes from the 
small towns and it goes into the big areas 
and it has to come from there. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in favor of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to point 
out something that I think we lose sight 
of when we debate the amount of money 
involved in this legislation. Detroit, for 
instance, has been mentioned and the 
need for money for a sewage disposal 
plant. But how much will $300,000 do? 
One municipal plant, any type of sewage 
treatment plan, will run into millions of 
dollars. I know of one treatment plant 
in my own county that was completed a 
short time ago, and we have spent $32 
million on that plant. Here we want to 
appropriate a few thousand dollars, and 
it is claimed that is going to be a great 
deal of help. 

Mr. Chairman, beyond that I want to 
make one other. point. I wonder how 
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many Members here realize when they 
say municipalities and the States do not 
have the money what their State legis- 
latures do? Let them check the State 
legislatures and their local governments 
and see how many States have within the 
past year or two increased the taxes for 
highways within the States, how many 
of the States have increased the taxes for 
other types of facilities that it is said 
here are not half as important as water 
is to our people and the elimination of 
pollution. If we can tax our people with- 
in the States for these other facilities, it 
seems to me quite certain we can carry 
out our responsibilities within our States 
and within our municipalities and pay 
our own way as we go along. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am happy to hear 
the gentleman express his solicitude for 
the municipalities. I would like to know 
if the gentleman will join with me in an 
amendment which would raise the 
amount of the grant to be made to any 
individual municipality and the total 
overall amount that could be granted? 

Mr. BECKER. I am sorry I could not 
do that. I would not be consistent in my 
position and in my opposition to these 
grants-in-aid which are absolutely un- 
necessary, in my opinion. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be brief since 
the things I might have said have been 
stated far better than I can say them. 

I want to add one or two considera- 
tions, however, that I do not feel have 
been stressed sufficiently here today. We 
all agree we want conservation of our 
water resources, There is no argument 
about the goal; the argument is simply 
the means to be employed. 

I call your attention to the bill and to 
the minority report. I strikes me that 
on the face of the bill itself we are asking 
for a stronger State program, more re- 
search, more technical assistance: a 
stronger State program. Then we say: 
Hold everything. We have a Federal 
grant coming for you. The bill is self- 
contradictory. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the 
States will be encouraged to strengthen 
their program if they know they can get 
it from Uncle Sam. Now where does 
this money come from? It comes out of 
the taxpayers’ pocket. We will not have 
more but less money to build these plants 
by getting back our own money via the 
route of Washington. 

In depression times, much was said for 
the public works projects which were 
proposed to create work and build sys- 
tems like this. But at a time like the 
present, in the most prosperous period in 
our history, surely we can leave it to the 
localities to build their own systems. 
Here is another case of conflict between 
States rights and the huge expanding 
Federal bureaucracy. 

The second point I would like to raise 
is simply this to point out the fallacy 
of the new grant-in-aid. If we are 
going to grant money who is going to get 
the money? Are we in each of our re- 
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spective States going to start a race with 
each other competitively? Should I 
check my district and State and tell 
them to be on the alert so that we may 
get our share of the number of projects 
to be made available, and, of course, 
there cannot be many projects of this 
aanre even with the grant money avail- 
able. 

I would like to call your attention to 
the minority report. I know you have 
many other things to do, and possibly 
you have not read it, but if you could 
read the minority report before the vote 
is taken, I believe you would find it to be 
of information. 

Let us not lose sight of one thing: 
Everyone here is deeply interested in the 
conservation of the Nation’s water re- 
sources. And I think we all agree that 
control of pollution is one of the major 
means of achieving water conservation. 

Let us see what the experts themselves 
Say about grants for sewage treatment 
construction. 

One of the Nation's outstanding engi- 
neering publications—the Engineering 
News Record—recently called a group of 
experts together to consider this very 
question. Here is what one of these 
experts had to say about it. 

I quote: 

It is difficult to escape the kind of cynicism 
about the Federal grants-in-aid if you live 
long enough. As an old PWA director, I had 
considerable interest and considerable part 
in the initial legislation for public works 
grants-in-aid in the thirties, 


And skipping a bit: 


It is very interesting to compare the thir- 
ties with 1956. In the thirties we went to 
Federal grants-in-aid because we were liter- 
ally in the dumps financially. We now talk 
of Federal grants-in-aid in the most pros- 
perous period that this country has ever 
seen, and I confess it is a little difficult for 
me to prove to myself the necessity of turn- 
ing to Washington for help when I believe 
the resources of the country are at their 
maximum. I myself feel that both States 
and others would be retarded in installations, 
not necessarily by the grant-in- aid but by 
the promise of the grant-in-aid, which is 
held dangling in front of you, and which 
in quantity is not really much of a stimu- 
lant, Unless you move to the billion dollar 
level you don’t get the shot in the arm. 


This statement was made by one of 
the Nation’s outstanding engineering 
authorities in the water resources fleld 
Prof. Abel Wolman, of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Dr. Wolman knows better than to be 
taken in by the glittering promise of 
Federal assistance. 

To quote him again, very briefly: 

I would remind you— 


He told the conference— 


that PWA grants increased costs of con- 
struction, did not decrease them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the record would show that the 
45 percent grant just about represented the 
increased cost, and you would have been just 
as well off without it. 


When a man of Abel Wolman’s vast 
experience in the water resources field 
sends up a warning like that, I believe 
we should stop to take a long hard look 
before plunging into a program of the 
kind contemplated in the construction- 
grants section of this bill. 
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And let me say that a good many ex- 
perts in the pollution-control field agree 
with Wolman. Many of them did at the 
recent meeting. 

Further, I submit that the construc- 
tion-grants section contradicts every 
other provision of the bill. 

What is the use of strengthening State 
pollution-control programs, of perfecting 
the enforcement procedures, of stepping 
up the research effort, and so on, if you 
turn around in the same bill and say to 
the cities and towns of America: “Hold 
everything. There are grants-in-aid on 
the way.” 

I say, let us give our States and local 
communities the kind of help that they 
do need and can use to develop more 
effective pollution-control programs of 
their own. Let us not discourage that 
kind of initiative with the glittering 
promises of Federal financial assistance. 

In short, let us strike this provision 
from the bill. I think then we would 
have the basis for a sound program of 
pollution control in this country. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, during one summer 
between terms of school a classmate and 
I undertook to sell a set of volumes on 
agriculture to the farmers of our area. 
As I say, we undertook and offered to 
sell that set of volumes. We did not have 
too much luck. This friend of mine tells 
this story about an episode he said oc- 
curred to him. He said he was talking 
to one farmer and finally became so 
frustrated that in desperation he asked, 
“Well, don’t you want to learn how to 
farm any better?” ‘The farmer replied, 
spitting out a stream of tobacco, “I do 
not see how it would help me much, be- 
cause I ain’t farming half as good as I 
know how now.” 

I know some Members have the idea 
that is the attitude of the cities and mu- 
nicipal governments. Some Members 
are obviously under the impression that 
the cities are not tending to their jobs 
as well as they know how. Members 
have intimated that the municipalities 
are negligent or derelict in their duty; 
that they have failed to provide pollu- 
tion control simply because they have 
not been willing. Friends, that is the 
farthest thing from the truth that could 
possibly be. The reason the cities of 
America have not been able to keep pace 
with this rapid growth and the rapid 
need of pollution control is because they 
have been caught in a squeeze, a fear- 
lessly insistent and tenaciously gripping 
financial nutcracker between rising costs 
and restricted sources of income. In 
some areas of our country as many as 
70 percent of the municipalities have ex- 
ceeded or have reached their legal limits 
of debt assumption. 

You say to them, “Here, take care of 
this problem,” and I say to you that it 
is a national problem and a national re- 
sponsibility and one that we cannot 
avoid, when we realize that by 1975 ac- 
cording to the most reliable statistics 
available, our Nation is going to need 
two and one-half times as much water 
as we are using today and when we 
realize that since 1920 the organic pol- 
lution in our streams has increased by 
$2 percent. So what has been a local re- 
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sponsibility has become a national prob- 
lem; and so it thereby becomes a na- 
tional responsibility. We can pass pious 
platitudes; we can say we believe in these 
things, but if we cut the heart out of 
the bill, then we share with those mu- 
nicipalities the responsibility for not 
keeping pace by falling farther and far- 
ther behind in this struggle to keep our 
waters safe from pollution. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERER. You say the cities 
are not able to take care of this prob- 
lem. How is it that 30 percent of the 
municipalities of the United States have 
already done so? 

Mr. WRIGHT. The city which is my 
home has done so, and the suggestion 
has been made that it is not fair to 
those who have temporarily—and I say 
“temporarily” because most of these 
cities are growing—have temporarily 
solved this problem to permit aid to other 
cities which have not. Well, that would 
be like saying it is not fair to those 
cities which have solved their hospital 
problems for us to have the Hill-Burton 
Act, or that it is not fair to give them 
aid toward the construction of schools 
in defense-impacted areas. Any kind of 
of a bill could be objected to on that 
ground. Any time we start a new pro- 
gram that argument could be lodged 
against it, that it is not fair to those 
who have already taken care of their 
own needs. I do not object and the 
city I represent does not object, even 
though they have temporarily, at least, 
taken care of that problem. 

It has been suggested that $300,000 
would not be particularly helpful. 
Three hundred thousand dollars is one- 
third of a $900,000 installation. On the 
basis of average costs across the country, 
it may be estimated that a $900,000 in- 
stallation would be adequate, wholly, to 
serve a population of 100,000. I do not 
think it is a very realistic argument, 
therefore, to suggest that this is an in- 
adequate sum to help in individual com- 
munities. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. CEDERBERG. Is the gentleman 
suggesting if you have a $900,000 sewage 
disposal project that you can get a 
$300,000 loan? 

Mr. WRIGHT. No; Iam saying noth- 
ing about loans. The terms of the bill 
are that the Federal Government may 
grant in those cases where the State au- 
thority has approved the project up to 
one-third, but in no case to exceed 
$300,000 for the construction of a munic- 
ipal sewage disposal plant. 

We do not need to go any further than 
the Potomac River to see the sickening 
sight of a stream that once ran clear 
and fresh and pure, now contaminated 
by a careless civilization which has been 
too preoccupied with growth to take 
care of the preservation of the purity of 
that which nature gave us. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, section 6 of this bill is 
an idle gesture and we should recognize 
it for what it is. Ten years ago, when 
the Antipollution Act was passed, there 
was a provision for an authorization of 
$2212 million. Not one cent has ever 
been appropriated by the Committee on 
Appropriations of this House. When 
you get into a program as gigantic as 
this, I cannot imagine, knowing the 
members of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, that they would ever recommend 
appropriation of one dime of the money 
that is sought to be authorized in this 
bill. That will mean that the entire 
sanitary program of this country will be 
delayed for at least 2 years. I have tele- 
grams and letters from municipalities 
saying, in effect, sure, they want to get a 
free ride if they can. I have telegrams 
stating that they would like to know the 
outcome of this bill, because they are 
proposing a bond issue—in the case of 
one city, from whom I have heard in 
which they advise that they are calling 
for a bond issue of $10 million to put ina 
sanitary system, but, they advise “We are 
holding off until we know what is going 
to happen to this bill.” 

What you will be doing is this: You 
will be delaying the sanitary improve- 
ment program all over the United States. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SCUDDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man for a question. 

Mr. BLATNIK. With reference to the 
gentleman’s suggestion that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has refused to 
appropriate money for that purpose, I 
should like to give him the answer to 
aat, because I have those hearings right 

ere. 

Mr. SCUDDER. You will have to se- 
cure an appropriation in order to get the 
money to match or whatever the method 
would be to split up the money. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, to 
clarify that once and for all, here are 
the hearings on appropriations for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for the fiscal year 1957, and the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island IMr. 
Fogarty], is questioning a representa- 
tive of the Department. It went some- 
thing like this: 

“Last year the committee refused a 
request for $145,000 for certain activities 
on the ground that the act was really 
unenforceable. Do you agree with that 
or were we wrong?” 

Repeatedly they had contended that 
the enforcement provisions in the exist- 
ing law were unworkable and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations refused to ap- 
propriate the money. So instead of com- 
ing through with $2214 million and other 
aid, they appropriated only $11 million 
in 8 years. We now have an enforceable 
law, a workable law, and we think it will 
work. But they must have the means 
with which to do that which we are try- 
ing to do and that is to provide these 
sewage disposal facilities. 

Mr. SCUDDER. The gentleman's 
guess and my guess may be equally good. 
But my guess is that the Committee on 
Appropriations will not appropriate 
money to start a new giveaway program 
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to be handled from Washington at this 
time. We are trying to balance the 
budget. We are trying to economize a 
bit. I do not believe this Congress is 
in any position to embark upon a pro- 
gram of this sort. I seriously feel that 
you will not do one bit of good with this 
bill if you leave in the appropriation. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCUDDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I heard the gentleman 
say in general debate that the bill sent 
over by the Senate was almost identical 
with the bill passed by the 80th Con- 
gress. 

Mr. SCUDDER. I did not mention 
that bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Somebody made that 
statement. Let me tell the gentleman 
why they have not asked for it and why 
there was not any appropriation. It is 
because it was not workable. A 10-year 
loan to a municipality does not mean 
anything because they would have to 
have at least 30 years to get revenues 
out of the use of the sewage facility to 
pay off the loan. It was not workable. 
Nobody asked for it. If the bill is not 
any better than that, you had better just 
put it in the wastebasket. 

Mr. SCUDDER. The purpose of this 
bill was to extend the present law and 
amend it to give to the Federal author- 
ities the proper law to stop pollution of 
our streams. I am in thorough agree- 
ment with the purpose of this bill, but 
feel that section 6 is an unnecessary ges- 
ture and will retard the building of 
proper sewage disposal plants. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, does 
not the gentleman from Minnesota think 
we had better limit the time on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
in order to get through with the bill? 
I understand two other pieces of legis- 
lation are to follow this one today. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I am anxious to get 
through as soon as possible. However, 
we have 3 or 4 Members on this side who 
have kindly consented to wait this long 
to speak, but they would like to be heard, 
I suggest a limitation of 20 minutes. 
How would that be? 

Mr. DONDERO. Twenty minutes 
would be all right. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. DURHAM and Mr. DEMPSEY ob- 
jected. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. DURHAM. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, my 
object in taking the floor at this time is to 
support the bill. I notice Members on 
both sides of the aisle are for the bill, 
with the exception of section 6. That is 
where the money is provided. They will 
give you everything but the money 
needed to purify the waters of American 
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lion a year. 

Some gentlemen have asked, “Where is 
the Federal Government going to get the 
money?” The same place it has been 
getting it down through the years, from 
the people of the respective States. The 
Federal Government has tapped them so 
severely that they are having trouble 
getting by in the States. The Federal 
Government has no money other than 
that which it obtains from the States, 
and the States, unfortunately, or per- 
haps fortunately, do not have the same 
authority the Federal Government pos- 
sesses insofar as levying taxes is con- 
cerned. 

The greatest natural resource known 
throughout the world is water. The 
water tables of America have been going 
down State by State, year by year. Not 
too long ago in the city of New York, 
the greatest city in the world, there was a 
sign in each bathroom, “It is patriotic 
to avoid taking a bath on Thursday.” 
That was to conserve water. 

We are not only trying to conserve 
water, we are trying to purify it so that 
that which we have will be usable and 
drinkable. You do not have to visit very 
many places in the United States until 
you find yourself where you cannot take 
a drink of water unless it has been puri- 
fied and bottled. You just cannot drink 
it out of the faucet. If you do, you will 
be stricken with some kind of amoebic 
infection before very long. 

We have authorized projects in the 
various States that make this appropria- 
tion, or authority for an appropriation, 
look very modest. So far as the need is 
concerned, there is not one project we 
have authorized this year which is of as 
great value as this project we are dis- 
cussing now. And under those circum- 
stances some say that we will authorize 
everything except the money to build the 
project, while at the same time we are 
giving to every country on the earth that 
will hold its hand out many times what 
we are asking for here. When we come to 
the foreign-aid programs, some among us 
do not ask, “Where is the Government 
going to get the money?” I think pretty 
soon we had better be asking that ques- 
tion, because we have been bled white. 
I think the time has arrived when the 
people of the United States of America 
should at least be sure that the waters 
that flow through the rivers of this coun- 
try will not be poisonous and death-deal- 
ing. That is exactly what we are con- 
fronted with now. I think the House 
should approve this bill and certainly de- 
feat the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan to strike out the 
$50 million contained in the bill. This 
has to do with the health and welfare 
of the people of America. We, who are 
supposed to represent them—and I say 
“supposed” advisedly, I think, should 
just consider a little bit how far we should 
go in a matter of this kind and where 
we should stop. I should certainly not 
stop too soon when it comes to the health 
of the people of the United States. 

As a Representative from a South- 
western State it is difficult indeed for 
me to understand why there should be 
the slightest objection to or question 
about the need for the enactment of this 
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In our part of the country 
water is the veritable lifeblood. When- 
ever even a small percentage of that 
water is polluted or contaminated, es- 
pecially during the recent years of ex- 
tended drought in New Mexico and her 
neighboring States, it is a serious blow 
to virtually every phase of our economy. 
For that reason the people whom I have 
the honor to represent are perhaps more 
keenly aware of the vital necessity for 
this legislation than are most others. 

We know from long and sad experi- 
ence that our fight against pollution has 
not been very effective. In fact, I be- 
lieve we are justified in calling it a losing 
fight up to now. This legislation pro- 
poses an extension of the present law 
which expires at the end of this month 
but, more important, it sets up a pro- 
gram of Federal, State and local co- 
operation that is essential for preserva- 
tion of the health of our people through- 
out the Nation—for protection of human 
life. If it was intended to accomplish 
no more than that, there is ample justi- 
fication for its enactment. But it goes 
farther. It not only will conserve our 
water resources but it will provide more 
adequate and effective protection for our 
wildlife resources as well—for our game 
and birds in the fields and the fish in 
our streams. It is so far-reaching in 
its potential benefits that it becomes 
one of the most important pieces of leg- 
islation to come before the Congress in 
this session. 

There is a striking parallel between 
this water pollution control bill and the 
Federal Aid Highway bill which recently 
passed and is now in conference, Both 
are intended to provide a comprehen- 
sive, well-planned, long-term program 
to correct a condition that has become 
an increasingly dangerous threat to our 
country over the years. Experience has 
taught us that our previous approach to 
development of the Nation’s highways 
has been ineffective. They have con- 
stantly deteriorated under the piecemeal 
Policy we have followed. The same is 
fully true of the water pollution prob- 
lem. It is just as vital to attack that 
problem with the same well-planned, 
thoroughly coordinated utilization of the 
combined resources and machinery of 
the Federal, State and local govern- 
ments, Only in that way can we over- 
come this threat to our national health 
and welfare. And so I say there is a 
direct parallel in regard to development 
of the Nation’s highways and protection 
of its water resources. The same basic 
reasoning should apply in both cases. 

While this legislation has been pend- 
ing, which is a long time in view of the 
urgency of its enactment, I have received 
from health officials, conservationists, 
farmers and ranchers and many others 
who are cognizant of the situation, fer- 
vent pleas for its passage. Those pleas 
were not based upon selfish interest. 
They were made by those who are in a 
position to have full understanding of 
the enormous toll in lives and resources 
that pollution of our waters is taking. 
The facts and the records that they 
present, based upon their firsthand 
knowledge, are so stark that they cannot 
be accepted with complacency. The 
losses incurred are even more disastrous 
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than those occasioned by the ravages of 
war, but they are not as spectacular, 
therefore we have not regarded them 
with the same concern. 

There is every justification for the 
participation by the Federal Government 
provided in this legislation. Pollution 
of the waters of our streams does not stop 
at State lines. It cannot be controlled 
by the individual States or local com- 
munities, acting alone. Until we take 
action and provide the program set up 
by this bill we will not have met the 
responsibility with which we are charged. 
The only reason we are here, the only 
reason why the people of our respective 
districts send us to Congress, is to pro- 
tect their welfare, their lives, their prop- 
erty and the security of their Nation— 
in short, the public interest. This leg- 
islation encompasses every one of those 
reasons. In my opinion, we are morally 
and legally bound to enact it. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment, and all amendments 
thereto, close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, how much time 
would that give each Member standing? 

The CHAIRMAN. That will allow ap- 
proximately 2 minutes each. 

; 8 DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was amazed a mo- 
ment ago to hear the gentleman from 
Texas state that 70 percent of the com- 
munities of the country were already 
bonded to their complete limit of in- 
debtedness and, therefore, he was mak- 
ing the argument that they could come 
to Uncle Sam for some money. I think 
Uncle Sam is going to come before the 
Committee on Ways and Means one of 
these days and ask for some more power 
to go over the debt limit right now. I 
believe, perhaps, Uncle Sam is having 
difficulties on his own. So, we should 
think in terms of Uncle Sam as well as 
in terms of our own communities. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am in favor of 
the pending bill to extend and strength- 
en the Water Pollution Control Act, I 
am unalterably opposed to section 6. 
I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DonvERO] to strike the section from 
the bill. 

There is no question as to the value of 
the Water Pollution Control Act, orig- 
inally enacted in the 80th Congress, as 
a Federal-State cooperative program to 
conserve our water resources and to pro- 
mote national health. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, the entirely new program proposed 
by section 6 is an absurdity. 

This section would have the Federal 
Government make grants to States and 
municipalities for the construction of 
sewage-disposal plants. While the bill 
before us would authorize only $500 mil- 
lion in Federal grants for this purpose, 
we surely know that this would only 
be the beginning. If a few States or a 
few municipalities are given Federal aid, 
are not all the States and all the munici- 
palities entitled to such aid? Once 
you begin, where do you stop? Where 
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and how do you draw the line that 
there may be at least some equality of 
treatment? 

Over the years we have seen any num- 
ber of Federal grants-in-aid programs 
initiated. Once initiated we have seen 
them grow and grow, with the appro- 
priation demands for this program and 
that increasing year by year: 

Mr. Chairman, if we adopt the pro- 
gram proposed by this section we will 
embark the Federal Government not 
only upon an entirely new activity, which 
is a State or local problem and respon- 
sibility, but we will initiate one of the 
most gigantic Federal spending sprees 
we have ever seen. 

Perhaps there can be a showing that 
some States and some municipalities 
have not adequately provided for waste- 
treatment facilities. But that does not 
mean they need, or should be given, fi- 
nancial aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, the fact is that 
the respective States and municipali- 
ties are in much better financial condi- 
tion than the Federal Government. Be- 
cause some States and some municipali- 
ties have been negligent in meeting their 
sewage treatment needs is no valid rea- 
son why the Federal Government should 
undertake to grant them funds they can 
provide for themselves to meet the need. 

There are any number of cities, some 
in my District, who have recognized 
their responsibility for pollution control 
and have raised the funds to build ade- 
quate disposal plants. Some have an 
existing bonded indebtedness. If we are 
to have a Federal-aid program of this 
character, is it not logical that the aid 
should also be extended to those who 
have met their local or State responsi- 
bility in this respect? Are the communi- 
ties in my District now to be called upon 
to help others construct such plants 
while they struggle to pay off the debt 
on the plant they themselves out of their 
own funds constructed? 

Mr. Chairman, I earnestly urge the 
adoption of the pending amendment to 
delete section 6 from this bill. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize it is getting 
late in the afternoon and the day has 
been very hard and trying on the Mem- 
bers of this body. After 18 years of serv- 
ice in this House, this afternoon is the 
first time I have ever objected to a unan- 
imous consent request to limit debate on 
anamendment. I dislike especially to do 
this because I have such a high regard 
for the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Donverol, whose service is going to be 
greatly missed in this body, as he is retir- 
ing after this sesison of Congress. His 


views and advice on all matters pertain- 


ing to flood control and related matters 
that come from this great Public Works 
Committee, I have always taken seri- 
ously; so I have no intention of need- 
lessly detaining the House. But I think 
Members who are vitally affected by this 
legislation should have the opportunity 
of expressing their viewpoints. 

I know the importance of this legisla- 
tion; therefore I am opposing the 
amendment to strike out section 6, 
which provides some help in the way of 
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matching funds for those communities 
throughout the country that are not in a 
position financially to meet the require- 
ments laid down by this legislation and 
also by State laws. I am in such a posi- 
tion in my own State in North Carolina. 
There is a river running through my dis- 
trict which serves a community of ap- 
proximately 300,000 people. This river 
has become so filled with organic matter 
that the pollution problem has become 
almost intolerable. 

I do not think I have ever heard a 
better explanation of a piece of legisla- 
tion than has been made here on the 
floor of this House this afternoon by the 
chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
BLATNIK]. Certainly we all have differ- 
ent problems in different areas of the 
country. Yesterday we passed a bill pri- 
marily for water in the western part of 
the United States. Some 17 States will 
benefit from this legislation, which car- 
ries millions of dollars of authorization. 
I realize, of course, that it costs money to 
do anything of this nature; so in oppos- 
ing this amendment which deletes 
matching funds, we are asking for an 
amount to at least initiate a program 
that we hope will not let us fall any 
lower in the pollution situation then we 
are at the present time in trying to clean 
up our streams here in the eastern part 
of the United States. 

It has been shown here this afternoon 
by charts that we will not be gaining 
any ground on this problem due to the 
increased use of our streams by the 
people but we will only be able to prob- 
ably remain in the position we find our- 
selves at the present time. 

Today there is not a beach from Maine 
to. Florida that is not involved in this 
pollution problem, as well as our com- 
mercial streams upstate. We are not 
only polluting our streams beyond the 
usable point, but we are running the 
pollution out over the recreation areas 
in the eastern part of the country and 
it is creating a serious problem from 
coast to coast. 

We all are aware today of what recre- 
ation means to the dense populations 
here in the East. How long are we going 
to let this go on is the number one ques- 
tion. 

I believe and have thought for many 
years that the efforts to meet this prob- 
lem should be coordinated between the 
local communities, the State, and the 
Federal Government, if we expect to be 
successful in our efforts. 

Those who have presented this amend- 
ment this afternoon to strike out the 
matching funds have given as their rea- 
son for not supporting section 6 the fact 
that a Government agency, namely, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has come before the committee 
and asked for no matching funds. I 
have never heard of a Government 
agency coming in here to Congress and 
asking us to adopt a policy on any prob- 
lem and not requesting implementing 
funds to carry out the program. That is 
a strange procedure to me. So why 
should they come in here today and ask 
us to adopt a water policy for the entire 
country and then object to putting at 
least as a beginning sufficient funds to 
start the program off. 
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I hope this House this afternoon is 
not going to support an attempt to re- 
fuse at least sufficient funds to initiate a 
program which I feel will be appreciated 
by the whole country over the years to 
come. We can implement it later on if 
this is not sufficient, but let us lay down 
the policy completely as to what our in- 
tentions are so the country at large will 
know what the policy really is. 

As I have mentioned before, I have 
a lot of small communities up and down 
Haw River, which traverses Alamance 
‘County and Orange County from one 
end to the other in my congressional 
district. If this enforcing provision in 
this act forces them to do certain things, 
these communities cannot meet the re- 
quirements of the act without assist- 
ance from some source. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Iam sure the gen- 
tleman is quite familiar with the bill, but 
I might call his attention to page 6, sec- 
tion 5 where funds are allocated to the 
extent of $5 million. 

Mr. DURHAM. I know it does carry 
some money, but the amendment will 
knock out all of the matching funds, 
Iam primarily interested in these funds, 
and I am opposing the amendment pres- 
ently before us for this reason. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I beg to differ with 
the gentleman. The amendment that is 
before us for consideration applies only 
to section 6. I am speaking of section 
5 


Mr. DURHAM. The Dondero amend- 
ment applies to section 6, to which I 
addressed my remarks. 

Mr. McGREGOR. But this money I 
am talking about is in section 5 and 
would not be affected by the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DURHAM. I am aware of the 
fact that the gentleman is speaking of 
section 5, which does nothing for these 
communities except offer advice and 
probably some research in trying to 
solve their problem. I ask the House 
to vote down this amendment for the 
reasons I have outlined to you this after- 
noon. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to de- 
lay this House, at this late hour, any 
longer. This committee has brought out 
in my opinion a very sound measure and 
has implemented the measure of 1948 
adopted by the 80th Congress. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] is rec- 
ognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to use this 1 minute to ask 
the chairman of the subcommitee a ques- 
tion. As the gentleman knows, I intro- 
duced the bill, H. R. 8108, to provide 
for a study of pollution here in the met- 
ropolitan Washington area and author- 
ize an appropriation of $250,000, and also 
an authorization of $50,000 to assist the 
States in research and surveys along the 
lines of the study and assist in that study. 
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Am I correct in my understanding that 
this bill would authorize such a survey, 
such a study by the Surgeon General in 
connection with an existing interstate 
compact, namely, the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Potomac River Basin? 

Mr. BLATNIK. That is my under- 
standing; that is what it would do. 

Mr. BROYHILL. It also provides 
funds to assist States in research and 
surveys in connection with the problem? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Research and in en- 
forcement, demonstration, and so forth. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I think that is very 
important, and should encourage the 
Interstate Commission to proceed with 
this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OsrERTAG] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, per- 
mit me to join my colleagues in tribute to 
the chairman of the subcommittee on 
the splendid way in which he has handled 
this problem and the hearings on this 
bill, H. R. 9540. The committee also 
deserves much credit. This is a very 
important problem and this legislation 
is greatly needed. I support enthusias- 
tically the bill before us with the excep- 
tion of section 6. My interest and con- 
cern with this problem goes back a num- 
ber of years when I served in the New 
York State Legislature and the chair- 
man of the New York Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Cooperation. To- 
gether with the members of that com- 
mittee, we participated in the creation 
of such interstate agencies as the Ohio 
River Valley Interstate Commission, the 
New England Interstate Water Pollution 
Control Commission, the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin, the Atlantic States Marine Fish- 
eries Commission, the Interstate Sani- 
tation Commission, and the Lake Cham- 
plain Commission. All of these inter- 
state organizations actively working in 
our section of the country have con- 
cerned themselves with the problem of 
water pollution and our water resources. 

Under the guidance of our New York 
Interstate Committee, the State of New 
York enacted the Ostertag law which 
provides for the machinery of the State’s 
water pollution control act. We are 
making progress under this law and I 
want to point out that it concerns itself 
with not only the health aspects but 
the conservation and industrial aspects 
as well. Primary responsibility rests 
with the municipalities under this 
statute. 

Mr. Chairman, there is little disagree- 
ment that clean water is a natural re- 
source precious to the physical and eco- 


nomic well-being of the Nation. The. 


need for conservation of that resource 
through control of pollution also has 
unanimous support. 

As with any legislation that affects all 
people and all levels of government, how- 
ever, there has been healthy discussion 
as to the best methods by which the Fed- 
eral Government can assist. The water 
pollution control agencies of the States 
deserve great praise for their cooperative 
and helpful role in the development of 
legislation to extend the present Water 
Pollution Control Act, 
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Beginning with the hearings in the 
Senate in April of last year, representa- 
tives of many of these agencies cooper- 
ated with the committees of the Senate 
and House in defining a proper Federal 
role in the national pollution control ef- 
fort. I am confident that their assist- 
ance along with that of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
been invaluable to the Committee on 
Public Works in their deliberations on 
this bill. 

Between sessions of this Congress, 
leaders in the pollution-control field, in- 
cluding many administrators of State 
and local programs, met in Atlantic City, 
New York, and Washington to coordi- 
nate their views on the amendments to 
the existing act. Instrumental in the 
conduct of these three meetings were 
such able administrators of State pollu- 
tion-control programs as David B. Lee, 
director bureau of sanitary engineering, 
Florida State Health Department; Milton 
P. Adams, executive secretary, Michigan 
State Water Resources Commission; and 
Dr. Daniel Bergsma, State commissioner 
of health, New Jersey State Department 
of Health. 

The latest of the conferences, which 
took place last February, in Washington, 
included members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Conference of State and 
Territorial Health Officers and repre- 
sentatives of independent State and 
interstate water-pollution control agen- 
cies, the Council of State Governments, 
national conservation organizations, in- 
dustry, and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

This conference resulted in the de- 
velopment of a common position by the 
participants on proposed amendments 
to the existing act. The recommenda- 
tions of the conference, representing the 
efforts of some of the best medical, legal, 
and engineering minds in the water-pol- 
lution control field today, were incorpo- 
rated in the bill H. R. 9540. 

These recommendations dealt spe- 
cifically with the sections on assistance 
to States, the Water Pollution Control 
Advisory Board, and enforcement of pol- 
lution-abatement measures in interstate 
waters. The wisdom of the recom- 
mendations was soon proven. During 
the extensive public hearings held by 
the Committee on Public Works, 58 wit- 
nesses appeared to give statements. 
These witnesses included Members of 
Congress, representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, administrators of State and inter- 
state water-pollution control programs, 
and representatives of conservation or- 
ganizations, municipalities, industry, and 
other groups interested in water conser- 
vation through pollution control. The 
amendments recommended by the 
Washington conference was approved 
almost unanimously by these witnesses 
in their testimony. Thirteen adminis- 
trators of State water-pollution control 
agencies were among those who testified 
orally and gave their wholehearted en- 
dorsement to the amendments. Most 
of the other State water-pollution con- 
trol agencies submitted statements con- 
firming their support. 

Protection of the Nation’s water re- 
sources against degradation by pollu- 
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tion is the issue before us today. -The 
primary role of local and State govern- 
ments in a nationwide effort to conserve 
water quality is recognized in H. R. 9540 
as it is in the existing Federal law en- 
acted in 1948.. The Federal role of sup- 
port and assistance to State and local 
governmental agencies has been estab- 
lished as a vital one during the life of the 
existing act. Extension and improve- 
ment of this authority is now uniform- 
ly supported by the representatives of 
the States and others deeply concerned. 
Future pollution-control progress in the 
United States, aided by the passage of 
this legislation, will be a fitting tribute 
to the conscientious efforts of these peo- 
ple and the States which they represent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO] 
stated that the position of the State of 
Michigan was in opposition to section 6 
of the bill. I am going to cite to you a 
letter from Mr. Milton P. Adams, execu- 
tive secretary of the Michigan Water 
Resources Commission. 

In the middle paragraph of that letter 
to me, Mr. Adams states: 

Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. DONDERO, and the Public 
Works Committee have given earnest and 
extended consideration to this bill. Any 
remaining differences of opinion on section 
6, or other details, should be compromised 
if possible, but in no event prevent your 
favorable consideration and yote on the bill 
as a whole, 


I also call attention to the following 
statement by the assistant attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Michigan, Mr. Olds, 
who appeared on behalf of the bill before 
our committee and testified in favor of 
the whole bill, including section 6. 

Under this bill, in a 10-year period 
there will be 1,660 of these facilities built, 
or a program at the rate of 166 a year if 
we pass this particular bill with section 6 
included. That is substantial progress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fioop]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that I in- 
tend to support H. R. 9540, which is a bill 
to extend and strengthen the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act. 

It is important that there be proper ex- 
ercise of jurisdiction of the waterways of 
the Nation as a benefit to public health 
and welfare by the prevention and the 
control of water pollution. I will not 
develop further the purpose of the inten- 
tion of the program which has been fully 
covered in the debate today. 

I arise at this time for the purpose of 
opposing the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Michigan, which proposes to 
strike out section 6 of the act, which is 
the section which authorizes Federal 
grants to municipalities for construction 
of necessary treatment works to prevent 
the discharge of untreated or inade- 
quately treated sewage, or other waste, 
into any waters, and for the purpose of 
reports, plans, and specifications in con- 
nection therewith. 

Time after time it was stated here to- 
day that municipalities in the Nation do 
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not need any Federal help for such pur- 
poses. Let me say to you that my con- 
gressional district is a classic example 
that the contrary is the case beyond the 
peradventure of intelligent debate. In 
the State of Pennsylvania there is a so- 
called Clear Streams Act, and as a result 
of that legislation, many municipalities 
in my congressional district, particularly 
those bordering the Susquehanna River 
in the Wyoming Valley, are under cita- 
tion of contempt issued by the attorney 
general’s office of our State, because of 
alleged failure to comply with the provi- 
sions of the State law on this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not belabor the 
point again as to the distressed economic 
condition existing in the anthracite coal 
fields of Pennsylvania. Many of the 
municipalities in that area are bankrupt 
and in many other cases have reached 
the constitutional limit of their borrow- 
ing power. Crushed between the two 
millstones of rising costs of municipal 
government, and no additional sources 
of revenue, at the same time faced with 
compulsory legal action by the Com- 
monwealth to erect sewage disposal 
plants, these municipalities are between 
the “devil and the deep blue sea.” 

Section 6 of this bill is absolutely es- 
sential as a single ray of hope; a straw 
at least, at which these municipalities 
may grasp to comply with mandatory 
State directives for construction of the 
necessary treatment works. 

There now exists in my valley a joint 
committee of honest and sincere munic- 
ipal officials and civic community 
leaders working together to solve a seem- 
ingly insoluble problem on the financing 
of such facilities construction. For 
months and months these municipal 
leaders and Officials have been meeting 
and planning and hoping to comply with 
the law of the State. 

No one debates or disputes the value of 
this legislation; we all know the essen- 
tiality of conserving our national water 
supply and to clean up and prevent the 
pollution of existing supplies; but I say 
to you Mr. Chairman, in my district the 
municipalities simply cannot pay their 
way if they are forced to share the bur- 
den of the total cost of the necessary con- 
struction; either by themselves as single 
municipalities, or jointly with other adja- 
cent municipalities. 

That is why I opposed the amendment 
of the gentleman from Michigan, that is 
why I shall support this bill, including 
section 6, for there is no section in the 
country more directly in point as the 
provision of section 6 of the act, than my 
own district. This is not just a question 
of large cities, or of cities even over 125,- 
000 in population, but it affects seriously 
many small boroughs and townships, as 
well as smaller cities in the Nation, and 
specifically in my congressional district. 

This problem in my district has been 
under study for several years. Our mu- 
nicipalities have contributed to a general 
fund to find the most reasonable, and 
the best plan or plans to comply with the 
State law; so there will be no danger of 
our municipalities going halfcocked in 
such a construction program. At the 
same time the municipalities in my dis- 
trict will not hold back on the issuance 
of bond issues for such construction, 
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waiting for Uncle Sam’s handout. If we 
could afford to do this ourselves we would 
not want any aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but we cannot afford, and we 
cannot raise the money, and that is that. 
This bill does not eliminate the home 
rule, it is not an extension of absolute 
Federal control over our municipalities; 
if it were, I would have nothing to do 
with it, but it is not. Nor does it deprive 
the State waters pollution control 
agency of jurisdiction. The bill provides 
for Federal participation and for local 
participation, as it should be. And no 
grant shall be made under the Federal 
law to any project in an amount exceed- 
ing 33% percent over the estimated 
reasonable costs, or in an amount ex- 
ceeding $300,000, whichever is the 
smaller. There are other and proper 
safeguards upon local control in the mu- 
nicipality and proper State jurisdiction. 

Under all the provisions of this act, 
this is the very best kind and most de- 
sirable kind of association between the 
different governments to which each 
contributes for the good of all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. BURNSIDE]. 

THE NEED FOR CONSTRUCTION GRANTS TO MEET 
OUR POLLUTION MENACE 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, after 
hearing and participating in the Public 
Works Committee debate on H. R. 9540, 
a bill to extend and strengthen the Water 
Pollution Control Act, I have been trying 
to understand why certain members of 
the Committee were so determined in 
their opposition to section 6. This sec- 
tion would simply make small Federal 
grants-in-aid available to municipalities 
for the construction of waste treatment 
works. The amount of money which 
could be given in support of any one 
project could not exceed $300,000 or one- 
third of the cost of the project whichever 
were the smaller. Obviously, these small 
grants would be most beneficial to 
smaller communities or for the improve- 
ment or addition to existing facilities of 
the larger communities. 

In view of the large amounts of Fed- 
eral tax money which have been ex- 
pended on the conservation and develop- 
ment of water resources, it is difficult to 
understand the motive of those who op- 
pose this minima] program to conserve 
water resources by keeping our rivers 
ana streams reasonably free from pollu- 
tion. 

I cannot help but suspect that certain 
manufacturers, notably the pulp and 
paper companies, have opposed this sec- 
tion of the bill for their own selfish 
reasons. We suspect that these com- 
panies would like to continue to use the 
Nation’s waters for waste disposal pur- 
poses without properly treating the 
damaging efluent from their mills. I 
cannot help but feel that they do not 
want our municipalities to set a good ex- 
ample in pollution abatement because 
this would make it even more apparent 
that all industry must follow suit by 
providing adequate waste treatment 
measures. It should be noted that 
some industries have played & role of 
leadership in development of pollution 
abatement facilities and that those who 
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have opposed this legislation ate not sup- 
ported by some of our most outstanding 
industrial concerns. Certain fallacious 
arguments were offered in opposition to 
section 6 in the minority report of the 
Public Works Committee on this bill. 
This incidentally is the only section 
which the minority chose to oppose pub- 
licly. In its arguments the minority 
claims that most of our municipalities 
are in better financial condition than the 
Federal Government. This statement is 
denied by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, a group which should know as 
much about the financial condition of our 
municipalities as any other agency. The 
same argument might be raised against 
the expenditures of Federal money for 
protection against flood damage. I can- 
not believe that the minority is sincere 
in raising this kind of an objection to a 
program for Federal financial assistance 
which is designed to do a job and to fill 
a need that States and cities have been 
unable to meet. 

The minority also objected to section 
6 because people of certain municipali- 
ties, who have already paid for the con- 
struction of waste treatment works, will 
be taxed a few cents individually for 
helping other communities to construct 
much-needed treatment facilities. Iam 
completely dumbfounded by this kind of 
argument for several reasons. One is 
that any city is benefited by the con- 
struction of treatment works upstream. 
Moreover, this line of reasoning ignores 
the fact that cities which now have treat- 
ment plants may find that these have to 
be expanded or altered. Federal grants 
would be available to the cities of this 
country for such improvements, remodel- 
ing, and necessary alterations. 

The opponents to section 6 and to other 
provisions of this bill certainly must have 
only a subjective basis for their argu- 
ments, Anyone who wants a high stand- 
ard of living for his children wants clean 
streams. We know from wide experience 
that we can conquer the water pollution 
menace only by making up for the losses 
that we have experienced in years past. 
We must go on the offensive with a real- 
istic program for contro] of water pollu- 
tion. 

Everyone claims to be against pollution 
just as they are against sin. The time 
has passed to let George do it. We need 
action not platitudes. We know from 
experience that Federal action coupled 
with the cooperative programs of the 
States is the only way we can hope to 
get the job done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 9540, the bill we are 
considering to extend and strengthen the 
Water Pollution Control Act. This bill 
would authorize, first, continuation of 
Federal-State cooperation in the devel- 
opment of water pollution control pro- 
grams; second, increased technical as- 
sistance to States particularly on new 
and complex problems; third, intensified 
and broadened research to determine the 
effects of pollutants on public health and 
other water uses and to develop better 
and more economical methods of waste 
treatment; fourth, increased aid through 
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the conduct of and grants for demonstra- 
tions, studies, and training; fifth, broad- 
ened matching grants to States and in- 
terstate agencies for their water pollu- 
tion control programs; sixth, matching 
grants to municipalities, States, and in- 
terstate agencies for the construction of 
needed treatment works; seventh, con- 
tinued encouragement of interstate co- 
operation; eighth, assistance in the 
development of improved State water 


pollution control legislation; ninth, im- ` 


proved procedures for State-interstate- 
Federal collaboration on abatement of 
interstate pollution; and, tenth, encour- 
agement of prevention and control of 
pollution from Federal installations. 
These are all most worthy and needed 
programs, 

My interest in this legislation has been 
deepened by the several letters I have 
received in support of section 6 of H. R. 
9540, which would provide Federal funds 
to municipalities for the construction of 
sewage treatment plants. Also, a letter 
from the American Municipal Associa- 
tion points out that water pollution is a 
national public health problem and be- 
cause of the interstate nature of pollu- 
tion the Federal Government has a clear- 
cut responsibility to assist in its abate- 
ment. 

The association also makes the point 
that the only time that construction of 
sewage-treatment facilities has kept pace 
with increased pollution was in the pe- 
riod from 1933 to 1939. This was the 
period when Federal financial assistance 
was available to municipalities for the 
construction of sewage treatment plants. 

As an example of the support H. R. 
9540 has received from municipal officials 
in my district, I quote from a letter from 
the Honorable C. V. Jackson, mayor, town 
of Pulaski, Va.: 

We here in Pulaski have followed with 
considerable interest the activity in the Con- 
gress with regard to the possible establish- 
ment of Federal funds to localities for assist- 
ance in sewage treatment plant construction. 
The cost and necessity of treatment plants 
is currently being forceably impressed on us 
inasmuch as Pulaski is now in the process 
of developing plans for the calling of a bond 
cae which will amount to a total of $1 mil- 

on, 

We have delayed our work here in 
this direction, rea the tremendous ex- 
pense involved and the burden which would 


be placed upon property owners and sewer 
users to finance such a project, 


Mayor Jackson explains that the Vir- 
ginia Water Control Board has expressed 
concern over the pollution of the New 
River, and then points out that this river 
is a tributary to the Ohio River. 

It is our feeling that since the construction 
of a sewage treatment plant by a municipal- 
ity in the situation that we in Pulaski find 
ourselves is a matter of concern well beyond 
our corporate limits, and is a matter of equal 
concern even beyond the limits of the State, 


that it should become a subject of Federal 
interest 


The mayor states. 

I have other letters of a nature similar 
to Mayor Jackson’s. 

Mr. Chairman, one of our Nation’s 
most valuable resources is water. Al- 
ready an estimated 14 million Americans 
live in water-shortage areas, and in 
nearly all of these areas, pollution is a 
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large factor in the amount of usable wa- 
ter that is available. 

Federal financial aid for the building 
of sewage-treatment works will provide 
an incentive to local municipal officials 
to take immediate action to eliminate 
pollution from the waters of the Nation. 
This cost-sharing plan will make it pos- 
sible for towns and cities that are already 
hard-pressed for funds to build sewage 
plants. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
IMr. MoLLORAN]. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
strength of this Nation does not depend 
exclusively upon the endurance, the stay- 
ing powers of its pocketbook nerve. Con- 
trary to a somewhat widely held view- 
point, our ability to defend ourselves is 
not confined solely to the number of air- 
craft we are able to purchase—the num- 
ber of hydrogen bombs we can afford to 
stockpile—and the billions we manage to 
contribute to foreign aid. 

Its real strength flows from the hearts, 
the blood, and the sinews of the Ameri- 
ean people. And the source is their phy- 
sical well-being, their social content- 
ment, and their economic stability. To 
advance and maintain these, gentlemen, 
is our responsibility. 

It is, therefore, a continuing source of 
amazement to me that when so vital an 
issue as the health of this Nation is before 
us, we debate the cost of essential safe- 
guards as though this richest of all na- 
tions was teetering on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. We authorize the expenditure 
in a single fiscal year of $3.8 billion from 
our Treasury for foreign aid without a 
shudder. We see the wisdom of spending 
$51.5 billion over the next 13 years to 
improve our roads. 

But when it comes to the one thing no 
man can live long without—a glass of 
drinkable water—we haggle over the pen- 
nies. 

Many of our colleagues, Mr. Chairman, 
have traveled abroad extensively during 
the past 3% years. I should like to in- 
quire how many of them were warned not 
to drink the water in this or the other 
country until they were sure it was boiled. 
And, as they then thought longingly of 
the safe taps in their own kitchens, I 
wonder if this did not seem further con- 
vincing proof of the superiority of our 
American way of life. 

This conviction would, however, be 
somewhat shaken, I fear, by a simple in- 
spection tour of our Potomac River 
Basin here at home. 

The legislation we are considering to- 
day, Mr. Chairman, is a bill entitled “to 
extend and strengthen the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act.” It has been de- 
scribed as an improved water pollution 
control bill, passed after 8 years of ex- 
perience under the old Water Pollution 
Control Act. But to my mind, it is the 
first really adequate legislation the Con- 
gress has yet considered to protect the 
vital water supply and to safeguard the 
health of the Nation. I am supported in 
this view by such responsible sources of 
public opinion as the American Munici- 
pal Association, the Conference of May- 
ors of the United States, State and inter- 
state water pollution control admin- 
istrators, conservationists, industries, 
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municipalities, and other affected in- 
terests. 

There is no single doubt in my mind 
but that West Virginia, as well as the 
rest of the country, will benefit immeas- 
urably from the enactment of this leg- 
islation. 

The provisions of the bill strength- 
ening research, technical assistance, and 
State programs are essential prerequi- 
sites to the cleaning up of the Nation’s 
water. In particular, I wish strongly 
to endorse its construction grant pro- 
visions. These, to a large extent, in- 
corporate the provisions of bills which 
I have introduced in previous sessions 
of the Congress. 

We must recognize, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is a Federal obligation here. 
The waters of this country are no re- 
spectors of State boundaries. If we con- 
sider that the rivers of this country total 
3 million miles and that the treated 
and untreated wastes of 95 million peo- 
ple are being discharged into these wa- 
ters daily, we must see that pollution 
is not completely a local matter. Of 
course it affects local people. But it 
also affects the people below—on rivers 
hundreds of miles from the point where 
pollution takes place. 

West Virginia, Mr. Chairman, is a 
State of winding rivers and fast-flowing 
streams. Consequently, it is a member 
of two interstate commissions founded 
under the Water Pollution Control Act 
of June 30, 1948—the Ohio River Val- 
ley Water Sanitation Commission and 
the Interstate Commission on the Po- 
tomac River Basin. In accordance with 
the provisions of these compacts, the 
West Virginia Legislature has enacted 
effective measures to abate the pollution 
of streams and rivers. 

Most of the cities in my district are 
on the Ohio River or its tributaries. The 
West Virginia Water Commission, as an 
agency of the Ohio River Valley Sani- 
tation Commission, has ordered all these 
cities to construct sewage facilities to 
halt pollution of the Ohio River. I am 
proud to say that many of them are in 
various stages of compliance with this 
order. 

Some communities, however, find 
themselves unable to act because they 
do not have the financial resources; be- 
cause they have exhausted their consti- 
tutional debt limit; or because they are 
experiencing difficulty in finding a mar- 
ket for sewage revenue bonds, even 
though the interest rates here are rela- 
tively high. 

As examples, the city of Benwood has 
been unable to interest a bonding com- 
pany in financing a sewage system; the 
city of Weirton has been experiencing 
difficulty in securing advance funds for 
engineering services from HHFA; and 
in the city of Follansbee, I am informed, 
State limitations on bonded indebted- 
ness prohibit the city from floating a 
bond issue sufficient to finance a sewage 
system. 

As the American Municipal Associa- 
tion brought out during its excellent tes- 
timony on the bill, H. R. 9540, before 
the House Public Works Committee, 
thousands of municipalities which do 
not own their water systems cannot find 
money to construct sewage treatment 
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plants, because bonding houses are un- 
interested in a revenue producing bond 
issue unless it is tied in with the water 
system, 

Follansbee, Wellsburg, St. Mary’s, and 
Sistersville, W. Va., find themselves in 
this predicament. All of these commu- 
nities and their officials are now subject 
to citation for noncompliance with the 
order of the West Virginia Water Com- 
mission to build sewage plants. Yet, 
they are powerless to take remedial ac- 
tion until financial assistance is made 
available to them. This assistance will 
either come from the Federal Govern- 
ment through the enactment of this bill, 
Mr. Chairman, or there will be no sewage 
plants built in these municipalities—to 
the endangerment of the health of their 
populations. 

To those who would argue that re- 
sponsibility for water pollution control 
must rest with the local community, I 
should like to point out that this bill 
accomplishes just that. It undertakes 
to place responsibility upon the local 
community to initiate projects. So that 
while the Federal obligation is recog- 
nized, it has created a partnership be- 
tween the Federal Government, the 
States, and the municipalities in the ef- 
fort to clean up water pollution, which, 
as the testimony before the Public Works 
Committee has shown, has become a 
menace to the health and progress of 
this country. 

The record will show that the only 
one time in our history, during the 1930's, 
when there was Federal aid available 
under the WPA and PWA programs, did 
construction of treatment works keep 
pace with the need. 

If we are to begin to meet this serious 
problem of water pollution now, such 
Federal aid must again be made avail- 
able. As I have pointed out, in many 
of the communities of my State, and, 
I am sure, in every other State, there is 
the will to clean up, but these commu- 
nities just cannot afford it. The con- 
struction grants authorized by section 
6 of H. R. 9540 would enable these com- 
munities to get the job done. If we 
postpone this urgently needed action, 
the alternative will almost certainly be 
much larger Federal expenditures in the 
near future—and possibly under the dire 
circumstances of the serious impairment 
of the public health in key production 
areas essential to the national defense. 

There is one other thought which I 
would like to offer for the consideration 
of our colleagues. I have the greatest 
respect, Mr. Chairman, for the banking 
industry. I am deeply aware of the 
service it has rendered the Nation in pro- 
viding the capital and the financing 
which has enabled the country to be- 
come the greatest industrial nation on 
earth. 

Nevertheless, it would seem to me that 
this present legislation falls into the 
same category as highway and school 
construction. When a municipality is 
compelled to issue revenue bonds to con- 
struct sewage treatment plants, the in- 
terest paid on these bonds over a period 
of years is often double the actual cost 
of construction of the plant. I do not 
believe that the banker who, along with 
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the baker and the candlestick maker, will 
also benefit from this construction in his 
community, desires to enrich himself at 
such cost to his fellow citizens. 

The abating of pollution of the Na- 
tion’s waters is not merely a dollar-and- 
cents proposition. It is a sound invest- 
ment in the health, recreation, agricul- 
ture, and industry of our people—pre- 
cious intangibles, immeasurable in terms 
of money. 

I believe the enactment of this legis- 
lation, particularly the construction 
grant provisions, will enable the Federal 
Government and the States to initiate 
a long and urgently needed, aggressive 
program to abate the disgraceful pollu- 
tion of this country’s waters, so that we 
may, as part of our children’s heritage, 
pass on to them, in usable condition, our 
most vital natural resource—clean 
water. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Knox.] 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to call to the attention of the 
House the interpretation as I understand 
section 6, and I refer to page 24, and I 
quote: 

The term “interstate waters” means all 
rivers, lakes, and other waters that flow 


across, or form a part of, boundaries between 
two or more States. 


There is no relief for any city that is 
now polluting international waters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. BLATNIK]. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the pending amendment. 
The same amendment was defeated in 
the Committee on Public Works by a 
decisive vote of 26 to 8 and I hope it will 
be defeated at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. DONDERO) 
there were—ayes 98, noes 109. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. BLATNIK 
and Mr. DONDERO. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
112, noes 118. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas: On page 
21, line 19, strike out “or” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “and.” 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
intend to take any substantial part of 
the 5 minutes to debate the amendment, 
It is self-explanatory. I ask the Mem- 
bers to turn to page 21 and look at line 
19. My amendment simply proposes to 
strike out the word “or”, the fourth 
word on that line, and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “and.” 

As the paragraph now reads, the At- 
torney General is authorized to bring 
an action on behalf of the United States 
to abate a pollution nuisance upon the 
written consent of the State agency of 
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the State where the matter causing or 
contributing to the pollution is dis- 
charged or upon the written request of 
the State which complains. 

In my opinion it would be unwise to 
authorize the Attorney General to bring 
such an action in the name of the United 
States at the request of only one of the 
States affected. I think both of the 
States ought to concur in any such re- 
quest. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. This 
amendment was considered very care- 
fully in the committee. It was rejected 
by the States themselves, by all of them 
except 4, as I recall, 3 or 4 of the 44 
that were involved. 

The situation now is that neither 
party’s rights are protected, the party 
discharging or originating the pollution 
or the party being harmed by the pollu- 
tion, which may request the enforcement 
machinery to go to work. This means 
that if I am on a lower stream or down- 
stream being polluted by you upstream, 
I can only request help from the Surgeon 
General if you agree to go along; and if 
you do not agree to it, there is nothing I 
can do. The States themselves have 
overwhelmingly turned this veto power 
of the polluting State down and by 
unanimous vote they adopted the lan- 
guage we now have in this bill. 

I will say, not to be too facetious, that 
even though you own your own house 
you do not have any special right to 
throw garbage out of the second-story 
window onto the street below. 

I do hope this amendment is rejected. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if this amendment were 
adopted it would take the heart right out 
of the enforcement provision of this bill. 
This amendment if adopted would mean 
that before you could bring an enforce- 
ment action by the United States Attor- 
ney General you would have to get the 
consent of the State where the polluter is 
located as well as the State that is being 
polluted. That would mean for all prac- 
tical purposes that all the State where 
the polluter is located would have to do 
would be to refuse to give consent and we 
would have no enforcement. 

I hope very much the Committee of the 
Whole rejects this amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is this not proof that 
that is what is wrong with the watershed 
compact now? You never could get an 
agreement and you could not in this case. 

Mr. BALDWIN. If this amendment 
were adopted, for all practical purposes 
we would have no enforcement of water 
pollution measures. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I agree with 
the gentleman’s analysis of the amend- 
ment now pending before the Committee, 
I hope the amendment is rejected be- 
cause if it prevails the enforcement sec- 
tion of the bill will be entirely lost. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment just to 
say that if this amendment is adopted it 
will destroy the enforcement provision of 
the bill, which is the heart of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mack of Wash- 
ington: On page 5, strike out all of the lines 
9 through 17. 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offered this same amendment in 
committee when the bill was under con- 
sideration. The committee rejected my 
amendment 9 to 10. Because of the close- 
ness of the committee vote on this 
amendment, I feel I should offer it here 
to allow the House an opportunity to 
work its will on the amendment. 

My amendment in striking out lines 9 
through 17 on page 5, if adopted, would 
remove from the bill authority for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to spend taxpayers’ money to 
provide scholarships or fellowships to 
bright pollution engineering students. 
The funds would pay the traveling, tui- 
tion, and sustenance of these students 
while they were being educated to be- 
come pollution engineers. 

The reason the Department wants to 
give these free scholarships or fellow- 
ships to students, officials of the Depart- 
ment told the committee, is because there 
is a shortage of pollution engineers and 
through scholarships the country could 
develop more competent pollution engi- 
neers. 

The way to obtain pollution engineers, 
in my opinion, is not by providing free 
scholarships at taxpayers’ expense to 
some students who want to study pollu- 
tion engineering. The way to remedy 


the shortage is to pay pollution engineers, 


adequate compensation to attract engi- 
neering students into that field of effort. 

The bill as originally drawn had no 
limit on what could be expended in pro- 
viding these scholarships. When I of- 
fered my amendment in committee, the 
committee did place a limitation of $100,- 
000 a year on the amount that could be 
expended for these scholarships. That 
may be helpful, but it fails to meet my 
main objection to the Federal Govern- 
ment going into the new field ef provid- 
ing free pollution engineering scholar- 
ships. 

There is an old-fashioned legislative 
practice here that is commonly called the 
technique of “getting the camel’s nose 
under the tent” or “the foot in the door.” 

Under this technique, a department of 
Government gets a very small, often 
trivial amount into a bill for some new 
purpose. Then in following years the 
department comes back for larger and 
larger amounts until annual expendi- 
ture for the project which at first was 
very small grows into a gigantic annual 
cost to taxpayers. The final results of 
these many tiny items which eventu- 
ally grow into giants digs deep into tax- 
payers’ pocketbooks. 

The present Federal income tax law is 
an example of how “the foot in the door” 
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and “camel’s nose under the tent” tech- 
nique works. 

The income tax grew from a tiny baby 
when it was first born in 1913, in the 
brains of Government officials, until to- 
day it is of gargantuan proportions. 

The first income tax proposal of 1913 
must have sounded unimportant and 
something not to be feared by taxpayers. 
This first income tax of 1913 provided 
that all incomes of single persons above 
$3,000 a year and married persons above 
$4,000 should be taxed 1 percent and that 
incomes about $20,000 to $50,000 a year 
should pay an additional surtax of 1 
percent. 

Under this income tax of 1913, a single 
person with an income of $20,000 paid an 
income tax of $170 a year and a single 
person with an income of $50,000 was 
taxed only $770. 

Today, however, the tiny baby income 
tax law of 1913 has grown so large that 
the single person with a $20,000 annual 
income, instead of paying an income tax 
of only $170, as he did in 1913, now pays 
$6,412, and if his income is $50,000 he now 
pays $25,667 a year, instead of the $770 
he paid in 1913. 

The national “foot in the door” and 
“camel’s nose under the tent” income 
tax law of 1913 yielded the Federal Gov- 
ernment a total of only $71,381,275 in its 
first year. Last year, this original law 
with its taxes amended and increased 
year after year yielded the Federal Gov- 
ernment $49,914 million which was 698 
times, or 69,800 percent, the amount col- 
lected by this tax in its first year. 

The gasoline tax is another example 
of how the “foot in the door” and “cam- 
el’s nose under the tent” technique re- 
sults in trifling items growing to enor- 
mous size by year after year additions to 
them. The first gasoline tax, a 1 cent a 
gallon tax, was adopted in Oregon in 
1919. This 1 cent a gallon Oregon gas 
tax collected only $290,796 in its first 
year. 

Now all States are levying this tax 
and have added to it and the Federal 
Government also collects gasoline taxes. 
Last year, the motorists of the Nation, 
instead of paying only $290,796 in gas- 
oline taxes, as they did in 1919, paid a 
total of almost $5 billion in gasoline taxes 
to the States and Federal Government, 

Congress should move slowly in enter- 
ing into new fields of expenditures and 
taxation and not be lured into them by 
the siren’s song that proposed new ven- 
tures in the beginning will cost little. 

The item in this bill to provide free 
scholarships with travel and sustenance 
allowances to students who will study 
pollution engineering can open a new 
field of Government activity that even- 
tually may cost many millions or even 
hundreds of millions annually. 

Qualified engineers to carry on stream 
pollution engineering, admittedly, are 
scarce. Therefore it is argued Congress 
should vote taxpayers’ money to provide 
a few special students with free tuition, 
free lodging, free food, free travel al- 
lowances, and free textbooks while they 
study pollution engineering. You may be 
sure the amount requested for this work 
now will be 2, 3, 5, or 10 times as large 
next year as the first request made in 
this bill. 
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Furthermore, if we start providing free 
scholarships to pollution engineers we 
may be sure we will soon be asked to 
provide free scholarships for prospective 
highway engineers, for engineers in the 
highway field also are scarce. 

Then, also, there ought to be spent, 
and will someday, huge sums for flood 
control and river and harbor works. If 
we provide scholarships for pollution and 
highway engineering students represent- 
atives may be sure Congress will be 
asked to supply scholarships to students 
who want to become flood control or 
river and harbor engineers. 

Starting these little new programs in 
new fields should not be undertaken by 
Congress lightly and without the fullest 
study of what these may lead to. 

I am opposed to this proposal to pro- 
vide free scholarships to prospective pol- 
lution engineers because I think such a 
new program eventually may establish 
a precedent that will result in a pro- 
gram that will cost the Nation’s taxpay- 
ers an enormous sum annually. 

The committee, when considering this 
bill, rejected my amendment by a 10 to 9 
vote. Because of the closeness of the 
committee vote I offer my amendment to 
the consideration of the House. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this section was rec- 
ommended by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare as being one 
that would return probably 20 to 1 on 
your investment. You know that we 
are quite short of scientists, chemists, 
and physicists. This will help to train 
chemists and physicists. In my district 
alone in one plant, we are short 200 
chemists. We cannot get them. The 
committee was very much in favor, as I 
remember it, of this research program. 
In a research program, this is what hap- 
pens. A fellow may be working on a 
master’s degree. He gets the direction 
of a number of Ph. D.'s to direct him in 
his research. Now with the doctor's 
dissertation he has his work directed 
where he gives a great amount of time 
and gets the very best attention by the 
best experts. The Government gets all 
that at a very, very low figure. I asked 
some of the members of the Department 
who came over to the committee, what 
ratio would we have, and they said about 
20 to 1 ratio. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the defeat of 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Mack]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas: On 
page 22, line 6, strike out lines 6 through 9. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me the great Committee on Public 
Works, and I have the highest respect 
for that committee, are here invading 
the realm of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. They are proposing to provide in 
this bill what shall be admissible evi- 
dence in a court of law, and with all due 
respect to the Committee on Public 
Works, I think such a matter should 
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receive the attention and consideration 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
really think those four lines should be 
stricken from the bill and that we should 
not undertake in a public-works bill to 
say what should be admissible in evi- 
dence in a court of law. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, that is another section 
which was discussed at quite some 
length. Mr. Minchner of the State of 
New Jersey was counsel for the Associa- 
tion of State Health Officers. They went 
over this point over and over and over 
again. They felt it should be retained. 
The vote was almost if not unanimous. 
There were, perhaps, 2 dissenting votes 
out of about 44. Then, in further con- 
sideration of some of the worries which 
the gentleman from North Carolina has, 
the committee went along and I urged 
it to add the additional language which 
follows on line 10 and I quote the lan- 
guage: 

The court, giving due consideration to the 
practicability and to the physical and eco- 
nomic feasibility of securing abatement 


The health officers were opposed to this 
section. But, the industry people, pri- 
marily the paper and pulp industry peo- 
ple were for it. We made a compromise 
and inserted that language at the request 
of the industry people to allay what fears 
they might have about the language of 
the bill. 

Mr. JONAS. I am not opposed to the 
provisions of that section from line 10 
through line 15. My only point is the 
question of the advisability of the com- 
mittee deciding what should be admissi- 
ble evidence in a court of law. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I know the gentle- 
man is not opposed to the language that 
follows. The industry people asked for 
language to safeguard them, and to con- 
sider the practicability and the physical 
and the economic feasibility of any 
abatement order. So, we balanced it 
all. We put in a section which the State 
health agencies wanted and we counter- 
balanced that with a section that indus- 
try wanted, and we made a compromise. 
If you strike out the section that the 
health agency passed over, and leave 
only that which industry wanted, then 
the other should be stricken also. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The lan- 
guage which the gentleman seeks to 
strike out did not originate with the 
Committee on Public Works. It is my 
understanding that it came over as a 
part of the bill passed by the other body. 

Mr. BLATNIK. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. If we are 
going to take out any provision as to how 
the court should act on this matter, we 
should strike out the part that the gen- 
tleman does not object to, because that 
is a direction to the court also. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. I think the construc- 
tion that the gentleman from North Car- 
olina has is not necessarily proper, be- 
cause in line 9 it says “evidence which the 
court in its discretion deems proper.” 
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So it leaves it in the discretion of the 
court, whatever it wishes to receive, 

Mr, BLATNIK. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLAT- 
NIK] has expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order for 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, it is most 
pleasing to me that there is a large group 
of Members present today. The little 
farmer at last gets a break. 

I have here an article appearing in the 
Denver Post of June 11, “Wheat Acreage 
Suit Dismissed by Breitenstein”: 

WHEAT ACREAGE Suir DISMISSED BY 
BREITENSTEIN 

Federal District Judge Jean S. Breitenstein 
has dismissed a case in which the Federal 
Government sought $616 damages from two 
Durango farmers who allegedly planted more 
wheat acreage in 1954 than they were al- 
lotted by Uncle Sam. 

The Government contended that Frank 
and John Bucovec, brothers, were allotted 
20 acres but actually planted wheat on 42 
acres. 

Judge Breitenstein threw out the case in 
agreeing with Bentley M. McMullin, Denver 
attorney representing the farmers, the wheat 
was raised for use on the farms and had 
not been marketed under the Government 
parity laws. 


So, at long last the little farmer is 
getting a break. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the bill. I wish to direct my remarks 
to the enforcement measures in section 
8 which, although some improved 
over the expiring law, are entirely 
too weak. I sincerely hope this bill 
works. I hope that with the research 
and education and the grants proposed 
to help the States build up their own 
control programs, we can begin to make 
real progress toward halting and then 
removing this creeping cancer which 
threatens our economy and our security 
by destroying our vital water supplies. 

The privilege of dumping municipal 
and industrial wastes untreated into the 
public waters amounts to a great, vested 
interest in this country. That is why 
any kind of pollution-abatement legis- 
lation, even the mildest kind, always has 
tough sledding, whether in a State legis- 
lature or in the Congress of the United 
States. That is why the mild and rea- 
sonable enforcement provisions of this 
bill have been attacked and misrepre- 
sented and amended in committee until 
they are larded with delays and en- 
tangled with redtape. 

Mr. Chairman, let us take a look at 
the procedures under section 8 of this 
legislation: 

First, a stream or lake or seashore 
that is polluted within the boundaries of 
a single State would not come under the 
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purview of this legislation. Pollution 
which arises in a State and damages the 
waters and the public welfare within the 
same State remains a cleanup task for 
that State, or for the local community. 
That is as it should be. I agree with the 
basic philosophy of H. R. 9540 which, 
like the Senate bill, S. 890, recognizes, 
preserves, and protects “the primary re- 
sponsibilities and rights of the States in 
preventing and controlling water pollu- 
tion.” 

Section 8 (b) further declares that 
State and interstate action shall be en- 
couraged and shall not, except as pro- 
vided for cumbersomely by this act, be 
displaced by Federal enforcement action. 

This law would apply correctly only to 
eases of interstate pollution, instances 
where pollution arising in one State flows 
through or across interstate waters and 
endangers the health and welfare of per- 
sons in another State. 

But can the Federal Government sim- 
ply move in and take direct action, after 
determining that such pollution does 
exist? Oh no, Mr. Chairman, the public 
is provided no such protecttion. 

The first thing the Surgeon General 
must do is call a conference of the State 
or interstate agencies that should have 
acted long ago to bring about abatement. 
If they wish, the participating agencies 
can pack the meeting with outside per- 
sons and filibuster the conference to 
death. 

Following the conference, can the Sur- 
geon General take direct action? Oh, 
no, Mr. Chairman. Next he must pre- 
pare and send to the other conferees a 
summary of the conference, and he may 
recommend to the appropriate State 
water pollution control agency that it 
take remedial action. And before doing 
another thing, the Surgeon General must 
wait 6 months to see if the State agency 
is going to move. Meantime, Mr. Chair- 
man, the poisonous and contaminating 
wastes continue to pour into the stream, 
and the public continues to suffer. 

After 6 months, if the State agency 
fails to move, can the Surgeon General 
then take direct action to require abate- 
ment? 

Oh no, Mr. Chairman. Now he must 
call a public hearing and go through all 


the redtape of selecting a hearing board, 


making the necessary local arrange- 
ments, giving 3 weeks’ notice, reporting 
and summarizing the proceedings, and 
waiting for the board to make its recom- 
mendations. Here, Mr. Chairman, is a 
place where a State agency that is in- 
clined to drag its feet can delay action 
almost indefinitely. First it can delay 
by failing to select its representative for 
the hearing board. Then it can use a 
variety of tactics to delay an agreement 
on recommendations. 

So finally, Mr. Chairman, the hearing 
board agrees on recommendations for 
abatement. Now the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare can transmit the 
findings and recommendations to the 
person or persons causing the pollution. 
But the notice sent by the Secretary must 
specify a reasonable time—not less than 
6 months—during which the poison can 
continue to pour into the streams and 
the public continues to suffer, 
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At last, after expiration of the reason- 
able time, the Secretary may resort to 
the courts, and bring suit to secure 
abatement. But he cannot go to court 
unless he is requested to do so by the 
State receiving the pollution or with the 
consent of the State in which the pollu- 
tion originates. He must prove the pol- 
lution and that it is damaging the health 
or welfare of persons in another State. 
He must get around the loophole that 
directs the court to give “due considera- 
tion to practicability and physical and 
economical feasibility of securing abate- 
ment of any pollution proved.” 

Mr. Chairman, it could very well take 
2 years at best to bring about abatement 
of interstate pollution under the provi- 
sions of this legislation. That is, 2 years 
after the situation becomes smelly 
enough to force the Surgeon General to 
call the first conference. Two years of 
delay and redtape while disease-laden 
sewage or poisonous chemicals continue 
to flow down the river, endangering the 
public health, destroying wildlife and 
recreation, depressing real estate values, 
eliminating business and industrial op- 
portunities—because new industries can- 
not be established without clean water— 
destroying vital water supplies. 

Two years, I say, at best. Let us add 
up the delays. Weeks or months setting 
up the first conference. Six months fol- 
lowing the conference waiting for a State 
to act. More months selecting a hearing 
board and holding a public hearing. 
More weeks or months waiting for the 
board to make its recommendations. 
Another 6 months or more waiting for 
the polluter to secure abatement. Then, 
finally, all the delays of prolonged court 
proceedings that in themselves could 
take months or years. 

Two years or more of redtape and 
delay, while the public suffers. Gentle- 
men, your tears for States rights under 
this legislation are crocodile tears. The 
rights really safeguarded by this bill are 
the vested rights of the polluters. What 
about the right of the general public to 
have clean water? 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that it would 
be utterly impossible to execute an in- 
justice under this legislation, except the 
very grave injustice of interminable de- 
lay while the public welfare suffers. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this measure 
because it does represent some little im- 
provement over the expiring law and be- 
cause the public welfare demands some 
kind of program for abatement of in- 
terstate pollution. I hope it works and 
that the States and interstate agencies 
really cooperate. Because if it does not 
result in real progress toward pollution 
cleanup, Mr. Chairman, I predict the 
Congress will be writing much stronger 
legislation within very few years. The 
water-supply situation of this country is 
becoming that critical. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to commend the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK] for his masterful presentment 
of one of the most important legislative 
measures that have come to the atten- 
tion of the 84th Congress. 

It will not be long before we are in our 
home districts making reports to our 


` constituents. If this measure should 
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pass, which I feel confident it will, and 
should come unscathed from the con- 
ferees, we indeed will have a legislative 
accomplishment to the credit of the 84th 
Congress that we can take with pride to 
our constituents. 

I was much impressed by the facts 
brought out in the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. He has made 
it crystal clear in my mind that to a 
large extent the future of these United 
States depends on how well we develop 
and guard our water resources. It has 
been pointed out that at the present time 
we consume 17 billion gallons of water a 
day and that by 1975 the consumption 
will be 30 billion gallons a day. Pollu- 
tion, it has been well said, is a waste of 
water. Pollution can be as deadly to 
water resources as the severest of 
droughts. This bill is aimed at minimiz- 
ing that pollution. 

It is a bill that reaches into and pre- 
paresforthefuture. But more than that, 
it gives protection to the health and the 
well-being of the men and women of 
today. Again I commend the able states- 
man from Minnesota for a great legis- 
lative contribution. His presentment has 
been outstanding. No one could have 
managed the floor fight with more ear- 
nestness or with more brilliant clarity. 

During recent months I have received 
many letters from my constituents urg- 
ing my support of this measure. I would 
say that the number of letters on this 
subject has been as large if not larger 
than that on any other matter. I have 
received no letters in opposition. Every- 
where there has been shown an enthu- 
siastic popular support. 

Legislation providing for Federal par- 
ticipation in water pollution control was 
enacted in 1947. Almost 9 years of ex- 
perience have shown the need of sig- 
nificant improvements over the legisla- 
tion which will expire June 30. 

Water pollution control is the key to 
water conservation. One of our greatest 
needs in the field of pollution control is 
to learn more about the complex sub- 
stances that are reaching our streams 
and affecting the continued safety of our 
water resources for human consumption 
and other vital uses. The answer is in 
the broadened research which this legis- 
lation will provide. 

State and interstate agencies will be 
supported by matching grants-in-aid to 
help them develop their programs to 
meet water pollution problems which are 
growing in magnitude and complexity. 

The legislation under consideration in- 
corporates several significant improve- 
ments over existing legislation, all based 
on experience gained since 1948. First, 
the new legislation permits the applica- 
tion of State grants to all essential phases 
of State programs on a matching basis. 
Secondly, research authority is broad- 
ened to permit contract research, re- 
search grants, and fellowship grants; 
and, thirdly, Federal enforcement pro- 
cedures are clarified. 

I trust the bill will pass by an over- 
whelming vote and without amendments 
weakening its purposes or narrowing its 


scope. 
The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
further amendments? If not, under 


the rule, the Committee rises. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Yates, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 9540) to extend and strengthen 
the Water Pollution Control Act, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 528, he re- 
ported the same back to the House, with 
sundry amendments adopted in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
qualified. The Clerk will report the mo- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McGrecor moves to recommit H. R, 
9540 to the Committee on Public Works, 
with instructions to report the same back 
forthwith to the House of Representatives, 
with the following amendment: On page 12, 
line 14, strike out all of section 6, down to 
line 24 on page 15, inclusive. 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 165, nays 213, not voting 54, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 71] 
YEAS—165 
Abbitt Church Haley 
Adair Clevenger Harden 
ger le Harrison, Nebr. 
Allen, Calif. Colmer Harrison, Va. 
sen, Coon Harvey 
August H. Coudert Henderson 
Arends Cretella Herlong 
Avery Crumpacker Heselton 
Bass, N. H. Cunningham Hess 
Bates Curtis, Mass. Hiestand 
Beamer Curtis, Mo. il 
Becker Hillings 
Belcher Davis, Ga. Hinshaw 
Bentley Dawson, Utah Hoeven 
erry Derounian Holt 
Betts Devereux Hope 
Boland Dies Hosmer 
Bolton, Dixon Jackson 
Francis P. Dondero James 
Bolton, Donovan Jenkins 
Oliver P. Dorn, N. Y. Jensen 
Bosch Dorn, S. O. Johansen 
Brown, Ohio El Jonas 
Brownson Fino Jones, N. O. 
Budge Fisher Judd 
Burleson Fjare Kean 
Bush ‘ord Kearney 
Byrnes, Wis. Frelinghuysen Keating 
Cederberg ary Kilburn 
Chase Gentry King, Pa. 
Chenoweth Gross Knox 
Chiperfiela Gubser Krueger 
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Laird Pillion Thompson, 
Latham Poage Mich. 
LeCompte Poff Thomson, Wyo. 
Lipscamb Radwan Tuck 
Lovre Ray Utt 
McCulloch Rees, Kans. Van Pelt 
McDonough Rhodes, Ariz. Velde 
McGregor Riehlman Vorys 
McIntire Robeson, Va. Vursell 
McVey Rogers, Mass. Wainwright 
Macdonald St. George Weaver 
Mack, Wash. Schenck Wharton 
Mahon Scherer Whitten 
Mailliard Scrivner Widnall 
Martin Scudder Wigglesworth 
Meader Short Williams, Miss. 
Miller, Md. Shuford Williams, N. Y. 
Miller, Nebr, Siler Wilson, Calif. 
Minshall Smith, Kans. Wilson, Ind. 
Mumma Smith, Va Winstead 
Nelson Springer Withrow 
Nicholson Taber Wolcott 
Norblad Talle Young 
Osmers Taylor a 
Ostertag Teague, Calif. 
NAYS—213 
Abernethy Forrester Norrell 
Addonizio Fountain O'Brien, III. 
Albert, Frazier O'Brien, N. Y. 
Alexander Friedel O'Hara, III. 
Andrews Fulton O'Konski 
Ashley Garmatz O'Neill 
Ashmore Gathings 
Aspinall Gavin Patterson 
Auchincloss Gordon Pelly 
Bailey Grant Perkins 
Baker Gray Pfost 
Baldwin Green, Oreg Philbin 
Barrett Green, Pa. Pilcher 
Bass, Tenn. Greg Polk 
Baumhart Griffiths Powell 
Bennett, Fla.. Hagen Preston 
Bennett, Mich. Hand Price 
Blatnik Hardy Priest 
Blitch Harris Prouty 
Boggs Hays, Ark. Quigley 
Bolling Hayworth Rabaut 
Bonner Healey Rains 
Bowler Holifield Reece, Tenn. 
Boykin Holland uss 
Boyle Holmes Rhodes, Pa. 
Bray Holtzman Riley 
Brooks, La. Huddleston Roberts 
Brooks, Tex. Hull Robsion, Ky. 
Brown, Ga. Hyde 0 
Broyhill Ikard Colo. 
Buckley Jarman Rogers, Fla. 
Burdick Jennings Rogers, Tex. 
Burnside Johnson, Calif. Rooney 
Byrd Johnson, Wis. Rutherford 
Byrne, Pa. Jones, Ala. Sadlak 
Canfield Jones, Mo. Saylor 
Cannon Karsten Schwengel 
Carlyle Kearns Seely-Brown 
Carrigg Kee Selden 
Celler Keogh Sheppard 
Chatham Kilday Si 
Chelf Kilgore Sikes 
Chudoff King, Calif. Simpson, Tl. 
Clark Kirwan k 
Cooper Kluczynski Smith, Miss, 
Corbett Knutson Spence 
Cramer Landrum Staggers 
Davis, Tenn. Lanham Steed 
Deane Lankford Sullivan 
Delaney Lesinski Teague, Tex. 
Dempsey Long Thomas 
ton McCarthy Thompson, N. J, 
D McCormack Thompson, Tex, 
Dingell McDowell Tollefson 
Dodd Machrowicz Trimble 
Dollinger Mack, III Tumulty 
Donohue Madden Udall 
Doyle Magnuson Vanik 
Durham Marshall Van Zandt 
Edmondson Matthews Vinson 
Elliott Merrow Walter 
Engle Metcalf Watts 
Evins Wier 
Fallon Mollohan Williams, N. J. 
Fascell Morano is 
Feighan Morgan Wolverton 
Fenton Moss Wright 
Fernandez Multer Yates 
Flood Murray, Ill. Younger 
Murray, Tenn. Zablockt 
Forand Natcher Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—54 
Allen, II. Bell Davis, Wis. 
Andersen, Bow Dawson, Ill, 
H. Carl Carnahan Dolliver 
Anfuso Christopher Dowdy 
Ayres Cooley Eberharter 
Barden Davidson Flynt 


Gamble Lane Rivers 
George McConnell Roosevelt 
Gwinn McMillan Scott 

Hale Mason Sheehan 
Halleck Miller, Calif. Shelley 
Hays, Ohio Miller, N. Y. Simpson, Pa, 
Hébert orrison Smith, Wis. 
Hoffman, Hl. Moulder ‘Thompson, La, 
Hoffman, Mich. O'Hara, Minn. Thornberry 
Horan Patman Westland 
Kelley, Pa. Phillips Wickersham 
Kelly, N. Y. Reed, N. Y. 

Klein Richards 


So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Dolliver for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 

Mr. Gamble for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Gwinn for, with Mr, Klein against. 

Mr. Hale for, with Mrs. Kelly of New York 
against. 

Mr. Hoffman of Illinois for, with Mr. Miller 
of California against. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Thompson of Louisiana against. 

Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Hays of Ohio 
against. 

Mr. Reed of New York for, with Mr. Bell 
against. 

Mr. Phillips for, with Mr. Carnahan against, 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Cooley against. 

Mr. McConnell for, with Mr. Morrison 
against. 

Mr. Ayres for, with Mr. Kelley of Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr. Sheehan for, 
against. 

Mr. Miller of New York for, with Mr. Roose- 
velt against. 

Mr. George for, with Mr. Shelley against, 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Davidson with Mr. Allen of Illinois, 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Westland. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Smith of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Richards with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Halleck, 

Mr. Thornberry with Mr. Hoffman of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. O Hara of Minnesota. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. H. Carl Andersen. 

Mr. Barden with Mr. Horan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. On that, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 338, nays 31, not voting 63, 
as follows: 


with Mr. Moulder 


[Roll No. 72] 
YEAS—338 

Abbitt Belcher Brownson 
Abernethy Bennett, Fla. Broyhill 
Adair Bennett, Mich. Budge 
Addonizio Bentley Burdick 
Albert erry Burnside 
Alexander Betts Bush 
Allen, Calif. Blatnik Byrd 
Andresen, Blitch Byrne, Pa 

August H. Byrnes, Wis 
Andrews Boland Canfield 
Arends Bolling Carlyle 
Ashley Bolton, Carrigg 
Ashmore Frances P, Cederberg 
Aspinall Bolton, Celler 
Auchincloss Oliver P. Chelf 
Avery Bonner Chenoweth 
Bailey Bosch Chiperfield 
Baldwin Bowler Chudđoff 
Barrett Boykin Church 
Bass, N. H. Boyle Clark 
Bass, Tenn. Bray Colmer 
Bates Brooks, La. Coon 
Baumhart Brooks, Tex. Cooper 
Beamer Brown, Ga. Corbett 
Becker Brown, Ohio Coudert 
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Cramer Hull Powell 
Cretella Hyde Preston 
Crumpacker ard Price 
Cunningham James Priest 
Curtis, Mo. Jarman Prouty 
Dague Jenkins Quigley 
Davis, Ga. Jennings Rabaut 
Davis, Tenn. Johnson, Calif. Rains 
Dawson, Utah Johnson, Wis. Reece, Tenn. 
Deiane Sones, Als, Reuss 
Delaney ones, 
Dempsey Jones, Mo, Rhodes, Ariz. 
Denton Judd Rhodes, Pa, 
Derounian n Riehlman 
Devereux Kean Riley 
Dies Kearney Roberts 
Diggs Kearns Robeson, Va. 
Dingell Kee Robsion, Ky. 
Dixon 0 
Dodd Kilday Rogers, Colo. 
Dondero Kilgore Rogers, Fla 
Donohue King, Calif. Rogers, 5 
Donovan Kirwan Rogers, Tex. 
Dorn, N. Y. Kiuczynski Rooney 
Doyle Knox Rutherford 
Durham Knutson ak 
Edmondson Krueger Saylor 
Elliott Laird Schenck 
Ellsworth Landrum Scherer 
Engle Schwengel 
Lankford Scudder 
Fallon Latham Seely-Brown 
Fascell LeCompte Selden 
Fe! Sheppard 
Fenton Lipscomb Short 
Fino Long Shuford 
Pisher Lovre Sieminski 
Fjare McCarthy Sikes 
ood McCormack Siler 
McDonough Simpson, Ill, 
Forand McDowell Sisk 
‘ord McIntire Smith, Miss, 
Forrester McVey Smith, Va. 
Foun Macdonald Spence 
Frazier Machrowicz Springer 
Frelinghuysen Mack, III. Staggers 
Friedel Mack, Wash. 
Fulton Madden Sullivan 
Garmata Magnuson Talle 
Mailliard Teague, Tex. 
Gathings Marshall Thomas 
Ga vin Martin Thompson, N. J. 
Gordon Matthews Thompson, Tex. 
Grant Meader Thomson, Wyo. 
Gray Merrow Tollefson 
Green, Oreg. Metcalf Trimble 
Green, Pa. Miller, Md. Tuck 
Gregory Miller, Nebr. Tumulty 
Griffiths Minshal Udall 
Gross Mollohan Utt 
Gubser Morano Vanik 
Hagen Morgan Van Pelt 
Haley Moss Van Zandt 
Hand Moulder Velde 
Harden Multer Vinson 
Hardy Mumma orys 
Harris Murray, Il Wainwright 
Harrison, Nebr. Murray, Tenn. Walter 
Harrison, Va. Natcher Watts 
Harvey Nelson Whitten 
Hays, Ark. Nicholson Widnall 
Hayworth Norblad Wier 
Healey Norrell Wigglesworth 
Henderson O'Brien, II. Williams, Miss. 
Herlong O'Brien, N. T. Williams, N. J. 
Heselton O'Hara, III. Williams, N. Y. 
Hess O'Ko: Willis 
O'Neill Wiison, Calif. 
Hillings Osmers Winstead 
Hinshaw Ostertag Withrow 
Hoeven Passman Wolcott 
Holifield Patterson Wolverton 
Holland Pelly Wright 
Holmes Perkins Yates 
Holt Pfost Young 
Holtzman Philbin Younger 
Hope Pilcher Zablocki 
Hosmer Poff Zelenko 
Huddleston Polk 
NAYS—31 
Al Keating Smith, Kans, 
Burleson Kilburn Taber 
Chase McCulloch Taylor 
Clevenger McGregor Teague, Calif, 
3 Mahon Thompson, 
Dorn, S. C. Pillion Mich. 
Hiestand Poage Vursell 
Jackson Radwan ‘Weaver 
Jensen Ray Wharton 
Johansen St. George Wilson, Ind. 
Jones, N. O. Scrivner 
NOT VOTING—63 
Allen, III. Anfuso Barden 
Andersen, Ayres Bell 
H. Carl Baker Bow 


Buckle: Gwinn Morrison 
OLARDA Hale O'Hara, Minn, 
Carnahan Halleck Patman 
Chatham Hays, Ohio Phillips 
Christopher Hébert Reed, N. Y. 
Cole ffman, Til. Richards 
Cooley Hoffman, Mich. Rivers 
Davidson Horan velt 
Davis, Wis. Kelley, Pa. Scott 
Dawson, Ill, Kelly, N. Y. Sheehan 
Dollinger King, Pa. Shelley 
Dolliver Klein Simpson, Pa, 
Dowdy Lane Smith, Wis. 
McConnell Thompson, La, 
Fernandez Thornberry 
Flynt Mason Westland 
Gamble Miller, Calif. Wickersham 
Gentry Miller, N. Y. 
George Mills 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
irs: 
* Hébert with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania, 


Mr. Bell with Mr. Reed of New York. 
Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Horan. 
Mrs. Kelly of New York with Mr, Doliver, 
. Klein with Mr. Scott. 
Anfuso with Mr. Sheehan. 
Hays of Ohio with Mr. Cole. 
Miller of California with Mr. Bow. 
Dollinger with Mr. McConnell. 
Dowdy with Mr. Mason. 
Morrison with Mr. O'Hara of Minne- 
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Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Davis 
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Buckley with Mr. Gamble. 
Carnahan with Mr. Smith of Wiscon- 


a 
— 
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Cooley with Mr. King of Pennsylvania. 
Davidson with Mr. Westland. 

Flynt with Mr. Phillips. 

Rivers with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Roosevelt with Mr. George. 

Shelley with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 
Wickersham with Mr. Halleck. 
Chatham with Mr. Gwinn. 

Fernandez with Mr. Hale. 

Mills with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois. 
Thornberry with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 
McMillan with Mr. Ayres. 

Patman with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Cannon with Mr. H. Carl Andersen. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 890) to ex- 


tend and strengthen the Water Pollution 
Control Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act (33 U. S. C. 466-466j) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“SECTION 1. (a) In connection with the ex- 
ercise of jurisdiction over the waterways of 
the Nation and in consequence of the bene- 
fits resulting to the public health and wel- 
fare by the prevention and control of water 
pollution, it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to recognize, preserve, and 
protect the primary responsibilities and 
rights of the States in preventing and con- 
trolling water pollution, to support and aid 
technical research relating to the prevention 
and control of water pollution, and to pro- 
vide Federal technical services and financial 
aid to State and interstate agencies in con- 
nection with the prevention and control of 
water pollution. To this end, the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service shall 
administer this act through the Public 
Health Service and under the supervision and 
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direction of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

“(b) Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as impairing or in any manner affect- 
ing any right or jurisdiction of the States 
with respect to the waters (including bound- 
ary waters) of such States. 


“COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMS FOR WATER-POLLU- 
TION CONTROL 


“Sec.2, The Surgeon General shall, after 
careful investigation, and in cooperation 
with other Federal agencies, with State 
water pollution control agencies and inter- 
state agencies, and with the municipalities 
and industries involved, prepare or develop 
comprehensive programs for eliminating or 
reducing the pollution and improving the 
sanitary condition of surface and under- 
ground waters. In the development of such 
comprehensive programs due regard shall be 
given to the improvements which are nec- 
essary to conserve such waters for public 
water supplies, propagation of fish and 
aquatic life and wildlife, recreational pur- 
poses, and agricultural, industrial, and other 
legitimate uses. For the purpose of this 
section, the Surgeon General is authorized 
to make joint investigations with any such 
agencies of the condition of any waters in 
any State or States, and of the 
of any sewage, industrial wastes, or sub- 
stance which may adversely affect such 
waters. 


“INTERSTATE COOPERATION AND UNIFORM LAWS 


“Sec. 3. (a) The Surgeon General shall en- 
courage cooperative activities by the States 
for the prevention and control of water 
pollution; encourage the enactment of im- 
proved and, so far as practicable, uniform 
State laws relating to the prevention and 
control of water pollution; and encourage 
compacts between States for the prevention 
and control of water pollution. 

“(b) The consent of the Congress is hereby 
given to two or more States to negotiate 
and enter into agreements or compacts, not 
in conflict with any law or treaty of the 
United States, for (1) cooperative effort and 
mutual assistance for the prevention and 
control of water pollution and the enforce- 
ment of their respective laws relating there- 
to, and (2) the establishment of such agen- 
cies, joint or otherwise, as they may deem 
desirable for making effective such agree- 
ments and compacts. No such agreement 
or compact shall be binding or obligatory 
upon any State a party thereto unless and 
until it has been approved by the Congress. 


“RESEARCH, INVESTIGATIONS, TRAINING, AND 
INFORMATION 

“Sec. 4. (a) The Surgeon General shall con- 
duct in the Public Health Service and en- 
courage, cooperate with, and render assist- 
ance to other appropriate public (whether 
Federal, State, interstate, or local) authori- 
ties, agencies, and institutions, private agen- 
cies and institutions, and individuals in the 
conduct of, and promote the coordination 
of, research, investigations, experiments, 
demonstrations, and studies relating to the 
causes, control, and prevention of water pol- 
lution. In carrying out the foregoing, the 
Surgeon General is authorized to— 

“(1) collect and make available, through 
publications and other appropriate means, 
the results of and other information as to 
research, investigations, and demonstra- 
tions relating to the prevention and control 
of water pollution, including appropriate 
recommendations in connection therewith; 

“(2) make grants-in-aid to public or pri- 
vate agencies and institutions and to indi- 
viduals for research or training projects and 
for demonstrations, and provide for the con- 
duct of research, training, and demonstra- 
tions by contract with public or private agen- 
cies and institutions and with individuals 
without regard to sections 3648 and 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes; 
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“(3), secure, from time to time and for 
such periods as he deems advisable, the 
assistance and advice of experts, scholars, 
and consultants as authorized by section 15 
of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a); 

“(4) establish and maintain research fel- 
lowships in the Public Health Service with 
such stipends and allowances, including 
traveling and subsistence expenses, as he 
may deem necessary to procure the assist- 
ance of the most promising research fel- 
lows; and 

“(5) provide training in technical mat- 
ters relating to the causes, prevention, and 
control of water pollution to personnel of 
public agencies and other persons with suit- 
able qualifications, 

“(b) The Surgeon General may, upon re- 
quest of any State water pollution control 
agency or interstate agency, conduct in- 
vestigations and research and make sur- 
veys concerning any specific problem of water 
pollution confronting any State, interstate 
agency, community, municipality, or in- 
dustrial plant, with a view of recommend- 
ing a solution of such problem. 

“(c) The Surgeon General shall collect 
and disseminate such information relating 
to water pollution and the prevention and 
control thereof as he deems appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of this act. 


“GRANTS FOR WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


“Sec, 5. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, and for each succeeding 
fiscal year to and including the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, $2 million for grants 
to States and to interstate agencies to 
assist them in meeting the costs of estab- 
lishing and maintaining adequate measures 
for the prevention and control of water 
pollution. 

“(b) The portion of the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to subsection (a) for a 
fiscal year which shall be available for grants 
to interstate agencies and the portion there- 
of which shall be available for grants to 
States shall be specified in the act appro- 
priating such sums. 

“(c) From the sums available therefor 
for any fiscal year the Surgeon General shall 
from time to time make allotments to the 
several States, in accordance with regula- 
tions, on the basis of (1) the population, 
(2) the extent of the water pollution prob- 
lem, and (3) the financial need of the re- 
spective States. 

“(d) From each State’s allotment under 
subsection (c) for any fiscal year the Sur- 
geon General shall pay to such State an 
amount equal to its Federal share (as de- 
termined under subsection (i)) of the 
cost of carrying out its State plan approved 
under subsection (f), including the cost of 
training personnel for State and local water 
pollution control work and including the 
cost of administering the State plan. 

“(e) From the sums available therefor for 
any fiscal year the Surgeon General shall 
from time to time make allotments to inter- 
state agencies, in accordance with regula- 
tions, on such basis as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral finds reasonable and equitable. He shall 
from time to time pay to each such agency, 
from its allotment, an amount equal to such 
portion of the cost of carrying out its plan 
approved under subsection (f) as may be 
determined in accordance with regulations, 
including the cost of training personnel for 
water pollution control work and including 
the cost of administering the interstate 
agency’s plan. The regulations relating to 
the portion of the cost of carrying out the 
interstate agency’s plan which shall be 
borne by the United States shall be designed 
to place such agencies, so far as practicable, 
on a basis similar to that of the States. 

“(f) The Surgeon General shall approve 
any plan for purposes of this section which 
is submitted by the State water pollution 
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control agency or, in the case of an inter- 
state agency, by such agency, and which 
meets such requirements as the Surgeon 
General may prescribe by regulation. 

“(g) All regulations and amendments 
thereto with respect to grants to States and 
to interstate agencies under this section shall 
be made after consultation with a conference 
of the State water pollution control agencies 
and interstate agencies. Insofar as practi- 
cable, the Surgeon General shall obtain the 
agreement, prior to the issuance of any such 
regulations or amendments, of such State 
and interstate agencies. 

“(h) (1) Wherever the Surgeon General, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity. for 
hearing to a State water pollution control 
agency or interstate agency finds that— 

“(A) the plan submitted by such agency 
and approved under this section has been 
so changed that it no longer complies with 
a requirement prescribed by regulation as a 
condition of approval of the plan; or 

“(B) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with such a requirement, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral shall notify such agency that no fur- 
ther payments will be made to the State 
or to the interstate agency, as the case may 
be, under this section (or in his discretion 
that further payments will not be made to 
the State, or to the interstate agency, for 
projects under or parts of the plan affected 
by such failure) until he is satisfied that 
there will no longer be any such failure. 
Until he is so satisfied, the Surgeon General 
shall make no further payments to such 
State, or to such interstate agency, as the 
case may be, under this section (or shall 
limit payments to projects under or parts of 
the plan in which there is no such fail- 
ure). 

“(2) If any State or any interstate agency 
is dissatisfied with the Surgeon General’s ac- 
tion with respect to it under this subsection, 
it may appeal to the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which such State 
(or any of the member States, in the case 
of an interstate agency) is located. The 
summons and notice of appeal may be served 
at any place in the United States. The find- 
ings of fact by the Surgeon General, unless 
contrary to the weight of the evidence, shall 
be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Surgeon 
General to take further evidence, and the 
Surgeon General may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify 
his previous action. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive 
unless contrary to the weight of the evi- 
dence. The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Surgeon General or 
to set it aside, in whole or in part. The 
judgment of the court shall be subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in title 28, United States Code, section 
1254. 

“(i) (1) The ‘Federal share’ for any State 
shall be 100 per centum less that percentage 
which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum 
as the per capita income of such State bears 
to the per capita income of the continental 
United States (excluding Alaska), except 
that (A) the Federal share shall in no case 
be more than 6634 per centum or less than 
3344 per centum, and (B) the Federal share 
for Hawaii and Alaska shall be 50 per centum 
and for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
shall be 6634 per centum. 

“(2) The ‘Federal shares’ shall be promul- 
gated by the Surgeon General between July 
1 and September 30 of each even-numbered 
year, on the basis of the average of the per 
capita incomes of the States and of the con- 
tinental United States for the three most re- 
cent consecutive years for which satisfactory 
data are available from the Department of 
Commerce. Such promulgation shall be 
conclusive for each of the 2 fiscal years in the 


period beginning July 1 next succeeding 
such promulgation: Provided, That the Fed- 
eral shares promulgated by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral pursuant to section 4 of the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act Amendments of 1955, 
shall be conclusive for the period beginning 
July 1, 1955, and ending June 30, 1957. 

“(j) The population of the several States 
shall be determined on the basis of the latest 
figures furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

(xk) The method of computing and pay- 
ing amounts pursuant to subsection (d) or 
(e) shall be as follows: 

“(1) The Surgeon General shall, prior to 
the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the 
amount to be paid to each State (or to each 
interstate agency in the case of subsection 
(e)) under the provisions of such subsec- 
tion for such period, such estimate to be 
based on such records of the State (or the 
interstate agency) and information fur- 
nished by it, and such other investigation, 
as the Surgeon General may find necessary. 

“(2) The Surgeon General shall pay to the 
State (or to the interstate agency), from 
the allotment available therefor, the amount 
so estimated by him for any period, reduced 
or increased, as the case may be, by any 
sum (not previously adjusted under this 
paragraph) by which he finds that his esti- 
mate of the amount to be paid such State 
(or such interstate agency) for any prior 
period under such subsection was greater 
or less than the amount which should have 
been paid to such State (or such agency) 
for such prior period under such subsection, 
Such payments shall be made through the 
disbursing facilities of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in such installments as the Surgeon 
General may determine. 


“WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ADVISORY BOARD 


“Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Public Health Service a Water Pollu- 
tion Control Advisory Board to be composed 
as follows: The Surgeon General or a sani- 
tary engineer officer designated by him, who 
shall be Chairman of the Board, a representa- 
tive of the Department of the Army, a rep- 
resentative of the Department of the Interior, 
a representative of the Department of Com- 
merce, a representative of the Department 
of Agriculture, a representative of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, a representative of the 
National Science Foundation, and a repre- 
sentative of the Federal Power Commission, 
designated by the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion, and the Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, respectively; and seven persons 
(not officers or employees of the Federal 
Government) to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. One of the persons appointed by the 
President shall be an engineer who is ex- 
pert in sewage and industrial waste disposal, 
one shall be a person who shall have shown 
an active interest in the field of wildlife con- 
servation and recreation, and, except as the 
President may determine that the purposes 
of this act will be better furthered by dif- 
ferent representation, one shall be a person 
representative of municipal government, one 
shall be a person representative of State gov- 
ernment, one shall be a person representa- 
tive of affected industry, one shall be a per- 
son representative of interstate agencies, and 
one shall be a person who shall have shown 
an active interest in the field of agriculture. 
Each member appointed by the President 
shall hold office for a term of 3 years, ex- 
cept that (1) any member appointed to fill 
a vacancy occuring prior to the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term, and (2) the terms of 
office of the members first taking office after 
June 30, 1955, shall expire as follows: two 
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at the end of 1 year after such date, 2 at 
the end of 2 years after such date, and 3 
at the end of 3 years after such date, as 
designated by the President at the time of 
appointment. None of the members ap- 
pointed by the President shall be eligible for 
reappointment within 1 year after the end 
of his preceding term, but terms commenc- 
ing prior to the enactment of the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act Amendments of 1955 shall 
not be deemed ‘preceding terms’ for pur- 
poses of this sentence. The members of the 
Board who are not officers or employees of 
the United States, while attending confer- 
ences or meetings of the Board or while 
otherwise serving at the request of the Sur- 
geon General, shall be entitled to receive 
compensation at a rate to be fixed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
but not exceeding $50 per diem, including 
travel time, and while away from their 
homes or regular places of business they 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by law (5 U. S. C. 73b-2) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermit- 
tently. 

“(b) The Board shall advise, consult with, 
and make recommendations to, the Surgeon 
General on matters of policy relating to the 
activities and functions of the Surgeon 
General under this act. 

“(c) Such clerical and technical assist- 
ance as may be necessary to discharge the 
duties of the Board shall be provided from 
the personnel of the Public Health Service. 


“ENFORCEMENT MEASURES AGAINST POLLUTION 
OF INTERSTATE WATERS 


“Sec.7. (a) The pollution of interstate 
waters in or adjacent to any State or States 
(whether the matter causing or contributing 
to such pollution is discharged directly into 
such waters or reaches such waters after 

e into a tributary of such waters), 
which endangers the health or welfare of 
persons in a State other than that in which 
the discharge originates, shall be subject to 
abatement as herein provided. 

“(b) Whenever the Surgeon General, on the 
basis of reports, surveys, and studies, has 
reason to believe that any such pollution is 
occurring, he shall give formal notification 
thereof to the person or persons discharging 
any matter causing or contributing to such 
pollution and shall advise the water pollu- 
tion control agency or interstate agency of 
the State or States where such discharge or 
discharges originate of such notification. 
The notification shall a reasonable 
time to secure abatement of the pollution. 

“(c) If action reasonably calculated to se- 
cure abatement of the pollution within the 
time specified in the notification pursuant 
to subsection (b) is not taken, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
authorized to call a public hearing, to be 
held in or near one or more of the places 
where the discharge or discharges causing 
or contributing to such pollution originate, 
before a board of five or more persons ap- 
pointed by the Secretary, who may be officers 
or employees of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare or of the water pol- 
lution control agency or interstate agency 
of the State or States where such discharge 
or discharges originate (except that the wa- 
ter pollution control agency of the State or 
States where such discharge or discharges 
originate shall be given an opportunity to 
select at least one member of the Board and 
at least one member shall be a representa- 
tive of the Department of Commerce, and 
not less than a majority of the Board shall 
be persons other than officers or employees 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare). On the basis of the evidence pre- 
sented at such hearing, the Board shall make 
findings as to whether pollution referred to 
in subsection (a) is occurring. If the Board 
finds such pollution is occurring, it shall 
make recommendations to the Secretary of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare concerning 
the measures, if any, which it finds to be 
reasonable and equitable to secure abate- 
ment of such pollution. The Secretary shall 
send a copy of such findings and recommen- 
dations to the person or persons discharging 
any matter causing or contributing to such 
pollution, together with a notice specifying 
a reasonable time (not less than 6 months) 
to secure abatement of such pollution, and 
shall also send a copy of such findings and 
recommendations and of such notice to the 
water pollution control agency, and to the 
interstate agency, if any, of the State or 
States where such discharge or discharges 
originate. 

“(d) If action reasonably calculated to 
secure abatement of the pollution within 
the time specified in the notice prescribed 
in subsection (c) is not taken, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
send a further notice to such person or per- 
sons, and shall send a copy thereof to the 
water pollution control agency, and to the 
interstate agency, if any, of the State or 
States where such discharge or discharges 
originate. Such further notice shall specify 
a reasonable time (not less than 3 months) 
to secure abatement of such pollution. If 
action reasonably calculated to secure abate- 
ment of the pollution within the time spec- 
ified in such further notice is not taken, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
may, with the consent of the water pollu- 
tion control agency (or any officer or em- 
ployee authorized to give such consent) of 
the State or States where the matter causing 
or contributing to the pollution is dis- 
charged or at the request of the water pol- 
lution control agency (or any officer or em- 
ployee authorized to make such request) of 
any other State or States where the health 
or welfare of any person or persons is ad- 
versely affected by such pollution, request 
the Attorney General to bring a suit on be- 
half of the United States to secure abate- 
ment of the pollution. 

“(e) In any suit brought pursuant to sub- 
section (d) In which two or more persons in 
different judicial districts are ally 
joined as defendants, the suit may be com- 
menced in the judicial district in which any 
discharge caused by any of the defendants 


occurs. 

“(f) The court shall receive in evidence in 
any such suit a transcript of the proceed- 
ings before the board and a copy of the 
board’s recommendation; and shall receive 
such further evidence as the court in its dis- 
cretion deems proper. The court shall have 
jurisdiction to enter such judgment, and 
orders enforcing such judgment, as the pub- 
lic interest and the equities of the case may 
require. 

“(g) As used in this section, the term 
‘person’ includes an individual, corporation, 
partnership, association, State, municipality, 
and political subdivision of the State. 


“ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 8. (a) The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized to prescribe such regulations as are 
necessary to carry out his functions under 
this act. All regulations of the Surgeon 
General under this act shall be subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. The Surgeon General 
may delegate to any officer or employee of 
the Public Health Service such of his powers 
and duties under this act, except the making 
of regulations, as he may deem necessary or 
expedient. 

“(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, with the consent of the head 
of any other agency of the United States, 
may utilize such officers and employees of 
such agency as may be found necessary to 
assist in carrying out the purposes of this 
act. 

“(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare such sums as may 
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be necessary to enable it to carry out its 
functions under this act. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 9. When used in this act— 

“(a) The term ‘State water pollution con- 
trol agency’ means the State health authority 
except that, in the case of any State in which 
there is a single State agency, other than the 
State health authority, charged with re- 
sponsibility for enforcing State laws relating 
to the abatement of water pollution, it means 
such other State agency. 

“(b) The term ‘interstate agency’ means 
an agency of two or more States established 
by or pursuant to an agreement or compact 
approved by the Congress, or any other 
agency of two or more States, having sub- 
stantial powers or duties pertaining to the 
control of pollution of waters. 

“(c) The term ‘State’ means a State, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, or the Virgin Islands. 

“(d) The term ‘interstate waters’ means all 
rivers, lakes, and other waters that flow 
across, or form a part of, State boundaries. 

“(e) The term ‘municipality’ means a city, 
town, county, district, or other public body 
created by or pursuant to State law and 
having jurisdiction over disposal of sewage 
industrial wastes, or other wastes. ’ 


“OTHER AUTHORITY NOT AFFECTED 


“Sec. 10. This act shall not be construed as 
(1) superseding or limiting the functions, 
under any other law, of the Surgeon General 
or of the Public Health Service, or of any 
other officer or agency of the United States, 
relating to water pollution, or (2) affecting 
or impairing the provisions of the Oil Pollu- 
tion Act, 1924, or sections 13 through 17 of 
the act entitled ‘An act making appropria- 
tions for the construction, repair, and preser- 
vation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors and for other purposes,’ approved 
March 3, 1899, as amended, or (3) affecting 
or impairing the provisions of any treaty of 
the United States. 


“SEPARABILITY 


“Sec. 11. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of any provision of this act to 
any person or circumstance, is held invalid, 
the application of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances, and the remainder 
of this act, shall not be affected thereby. 


“SHORT TITLE 


“Src. 12. This act may be cited as the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act’.” 

Sec. 2. The title of such act is amended 
to read “An act to provide for water pollu- 
tion control activities in the Public Health 
Service of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and for other purposes.” 

Sec. 3. Terms of office as members of the 
Water Pollution Control Advisory Board 
(established pursuant to section 6 (b) of the 
Water Pollution Control Act, as in effect prior 
to the enactment of this act) subsisting on 
the date of enactment of this act shall expire 
at the close of business on such date, 

Src. 4. As soon as possible after the date 
of enactment of this act the Surgeon General 
shall promulgate Federal shares in the man- 
ner provided in subsection (i) of section 5 of 
the Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
by this act (and without regard to the date 
specified therein for such promulgation), 
such Federal shares to be conclusive for the 
purposes of section 5 of such act for the 
period beginning July 1, 1955, and ending 
June 30, 1957. 

Src. 5. It is hereby declared to be the 
intent of the Congress that any Federal de- 
partment or agency having jurisdiction over 
any building, installation, or other property 
shall, insofar as practicable and consistent 
with the interests of the United States and 
within any available appropriations, cooper- 
ate with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and with any State or in- 
terstate agency or municipality having juris- 
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diction over waters into which any matter 
is discharged from such property, in pre- 
venting or controlling the pollution of such 
waters. 

Sec. 6. This act may be cited as the “Water 
Pollution Control Act Amendments of 1955.” 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLATNIK: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the provisions of the bill H. R. 
9540 as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its amendment 
and ask a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. Jones of Alabama, Mr. 
DEMPSEY, Mr. DONDERO, and Mr. Mc- 
GREGOR. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceed- 
ings by which the bill H. R. 9540 was 
passed be vacated and that that bill be 
laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in the Record on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


THE FARM PROBLEM 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
talk about the farm problem. 

The President may veto a farm bill, 
but he cannot veto the farm problem. 
It just will not go away. I know that 
most of the newspapers have told you 
that the Democratic farm bill was bad. 
They have told you that the President 
was right in vetoing it—it would not help 
the farm problem. But, most of the pro- 
visions which the President termed “un- 
acceptable,” in his veto message, were 
income-raising provisions. Because of 
what you have read and heard on the 
radio and TV you may have decided that 
this is a black-and-white issue with all 
the white on the President’s side and all 
the black on the Democrats’ side. Let 
me assure you that this is not true. It 
is not a black-and-white issue and the 
black is not all on the Democrats’ side. 
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Many of you do not farm for a living. 
You live in the big cities and the large 
towns. You probably think that the 
farm problem does not touch you. Many 
of you think about the farmer only when 
you go to the grocery store and spend 
more and more of your pay checks for 
groceries, Your thoughts then are harsh 
ones. You do not realize that the farm- 
er gets a very small portion of the dollars 
you pay for your food. And that portion 
is getting smaller. The farmer’s share 
of the dollars you pay for your food was 
53 percent in 1945. It was 41 percent in 
1955. The farmer’s share of your food 
dollar has been steadily declining, and 
so has his income. Our great American 
economy consists of many different 
groups, but they are all bound together. 
What hurts the small-business man in 
New Orleans is bound to hurt the farmer 
in Kansas. And when the farmer in 
Kansas is hurt, the rest of us will be in 
trouble. 

Sometimes I think the city man has 
trouble with the farm problem because 
of words like “parity.” But let us look 
at the word “parity.” All it means is 
this: If a farmer could buy a hat 20 
years ago for a bushel of wheat, the 
farmer ought to be able to buy a hat 
today for a bushel of wheat. All parity 
really means is a fair price. Now, we 
do not say that the farmer must get a 
fair price for his crop. All we say is 
that the farmer should get 90 percent 
of the fair price. Would you settle for 
only 90 percent of a fair wage? Do you 
think your telephone company would be 
happy with only 90 percent of the fair 
rate? They feel they are entitled to 
100 pereent. Parity is just an insurance 
policy. The Government has been issu- 
ing similar insurance to us for decades. 
Your social security payments are a 
kind of insurance, The protective tariff 
for business, the subsidies to airlines 
and to the shipping industry; the land 
grants which made our railroads great, 
the minimum wage for workers—all of 
these are Government insurance policies 
designed to protect you and keep our 
economy healthy. Ninety percent of 
parity does the same thing for farmers. 

THE NATIONAL ECONOMY AND DEPRESSIONS 


Since 1952, wages have been going up. 
Corporate dividends have been going up. 
National income has increased $33.1 
billion, from $289.5 billion in 1952 to 
$322.6 billion in 1955. But during this 
same period of time the income of the 
farmer has been going in the opposite 
direction—down. If the farmer cannot 
make a living he cannot buy the things 
he needs—the things produced by the 
other groups of the economy. We know 
that when one part of our country or our 
economy remains in a depressed state, 
the depression will ultimately fan out 
into other parts, seriously affecting con- 
tinuing prosperity. The worker who is 
making automobiles, televisions, agricul- 
tural machinery and tractors must have 
a market for his product. If the farmer 
cannot buy, the size of the market for 
these products is reduced. This means 
that the workers—in the automobile, 
television, and agricultural machinery 
factories—will be thrown out of jobs. 
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When they are unemployed, they can- 
not buy. The market is therefore re- 
duced still further—thus more workers 
will be thrown out of work. And so it 
goes. Those of us who are over forty 
years of age know this from experience. 
We know that now is the time to do 
something about the depressed state of 
the Detroit, Mich., area and other in- 
dustrial areas where so many workers 
are presently unemployed. We know 
that now is the time to stop the decline 
of the farmer’s income, so that he may 
continue to buy the things he wants and 
needs. We know that now is the time, 
because soon it may be too late. Yes, 
we know that depression or threatened 
depression in any part of our economy 
is like a cancer. It will spread to all of 
the other parts of the economy. 

There was a national depression in 
1929. All industry was paralyzed until 
the Democrats came into power in 1933 
and put the country back on its feet. 
But we older people remember that the 
farm depression started long before 1929. 
In fact, it started in 1920 and the agri- 
cultural economy remained depressed for 
the next 9 years in the midst of prosper- 
ity for the rest of the country—a pros- 
perity which closely resembled the pros- 
perity we have today. Those of us who 
have studied the farm problem are aware 
that this period of farm depression was 
due in large measure to changes in the 
world market and the inflation and spec- 
ulation brought about by the war. But, 
we also know that the right kind of help 
to the farmer in the early 1920’s would 
have stemmed the tide of depression. It 
would have helped to slow down the 
shrinkage in consumer buying power, 
and the enormous reduction of nonfarm 
production which led to the 1929 depres- 
sion. For the past 7 years, the agricul- 
tural economy of our country has been 
sinking deeper and deeper into a state 
of depression. Farmers’ income is de- 
clining. The costs of the things the 
farmer must buy have been increasing. 
He is caught in a squeeze between the 
high cost of goods to him and the low 
price he receives for his products. That 
is why we have worked so hard to help 
the farmer. His income must be bol- 
stered, not only for his own sake but for 
our own sake; otherwise, we may well be 
on our way to another depression. 

Under the leadership of Senator 
ELLENDER, the Agriculture Committee has 
traveled all over the United States ex- 
ploring the farm problem. The House 
Agriculture Committee under the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
CooLEy] has taken much testimony. 
Both committees have held hearings in 
an effort to determine what the farmer 
and farm experts thought should be 
done. The farm bill which we passed, 
and which President Eisenhower vetoed, 
was the product of years of hard work 
and searching study. Many Republicans 
who live in the farm areas supported the 
bill. They knew that something had to 
be done. They knew that by 1955 the 
average per capita income of farm 
people, from all sources, had fallen to 
$860 a year and to only $584 a year from 
farming alone. The 1955 average per 
capita income for city and town dwellers 
was $2,000 a year. The Democratic farm 
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bill was designed to bolster the farmer’s 
income. Experts say that a level no 
lower than 90 percent of parity will halt 
the slide of farm prices. 

REPUBLICAN PROMISES 


Do you remember that last year, with 
the approval of President Eisenhower, 
the minimum wage was raised to $1 an 
hour? What would happen if this year 
it should be cut to 80 cents an hour? 
President Eisenhower campaigned for 90 
percent of parity as the best thing for 
the farmer. During the campaign of 
1952 when he was running for the Presi- 
dency he went up into the farm country 
in Kansas and Minnesota and made a 
farm speech. On September 6, 1952, he 
said he was “a 90 percent parity man 
with no ifs and buts.” I want you to 
know exactly what President Eisenhower 
said in this speech in 1952—and this is 
exactly what he said—I quote: 

And here and now without any ifs or buts 
Isay to you that the Republican Party stands 
behind the price-support laws now on the 
books. This includes the amendment to the 
basic Farm Act passed by the voters of both 
parties in Congress to continue through 1954 
the price support on basic commodities at 
90 percent of parity. All I know of farmers 
convinces me that they would rather earn 
their fair share than to have it as a Govern- 
ment handout, and a fair share is not only 
90 percent parity, but is full parity. 


But once the Republicans were in office 
their promises were forgotten. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s administration did 
away with 90 percent supports for the 
farmer. In its place was substituted 
something called the sliding scale. 
Farmers have been sliding down that 
scale ever since. The Republicans 
claimed that his sliding scale would do 
away with agricultural surplus. They 
said it was the way to get the farmers’ 
income up—doing away with surpluses 
at the same time. That was their theory. 
The crop surpluses we have today are 
largely built up under the Republican 
administration. They cannot deny this. 

Take wheat, for instance. The day be- 
fore the Eisenhower administration took 
office we had enough surplus wheat on 
hand to last us less than 6 months. On 
the last day of 1955 we had enough wheat 
to last us more than a year. We had 
more than twice as much surplus corn 
and 12 times as much cotton as we had 
when this administration took office. 
Prices dropped, even on the farm prod- 
ucts for which there was no Government 
surplus. Between January 1953 and Jan- 
uary 1956 beef cattle prices fell 30 per- 
cent, and hog prices dropped 40 percent. 
In 1952 the average hog sold for $42. On 
March 15, 1956, the average hog sold for 
$29. In 1952 beef cattle sold for an av- 
erage of $228 per head. In March 1956 
the price was $135 a head. The farmer 
had lost $13 on hogs and $93 a head on 
beef cattle. Hogs and cattle are not sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity, but they, 
too, share in the farm decline. That is 
why the Congress wanted to go back to 
the 90 percent of parity. It worked in 
the past and will work again. 

The President has completely aban- 
doned the flexible supports, his sliding 
scale. The very day that he vetoed our 
farm bill, because it provided for 90-per- 
cent of parity he departed from the slid- 
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cent for cotton, 83 percent for rice, 84 
percent for wheat, and 86 percent for 
corn. -And he put into effect the same 
price support on milk and butterfat, 
which he had criticized the Congress for 
passing. 

If the past is any guide to the future, I 
predict that should the Republicans be 
successful in this election, we will be back 
to the 75 percent of parity level next 
year. The Democrats feel that price- 
support programs should be consistent. 
They believe the programs should be such 
as to enable the farmer to plan his oper- 
ations in election, as well as nonelection 
years. The administration promised 90 
percent of parity in the last election year, 
but has since devised every conceivable 
means to grant farmers less than 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

THE COST TO THE FARMER OF THE INCONSISTENCY 
OF THE REPUBLICAN FARM PROGRAMS 

President Eisenhower’s veto cost the 
farmer $2 billion for this year. The 
farmers’ income in the last 3 years of 
the Republican administration has 
dropped from $15 billion to $11 billion. 
Corporation profits have increased 35 
percent since 1952. Dividends are up 24 
percent; landlords get 17 percent more; 
wages are up 13 percent. The farmer is 
not opposed to such splendid gains. He 
just wants to share them. But the 
farmer has not gained. His income has 
gone down more than 26 percent. The 
country prospers and the farmer goes 
deeper and deeper into debt. At the end 
of 1952 the total farm debt stood at 
$6,588 million. As of the end of 1955, 
it was $8,176 million—an increase of al- 
most $2 billion. 

The farm bill and the Presidential veto 
are only one chapter in the Democratic 
Party’s fight for the farmer. We will 
fight for a more favorable credit for the 
farmer. We will fight to keep his inter- 
est rates low. And I promise you, my 
friends, to fight—with renewed determi- 
nation—for 90 percent of parity. We 
will fight to stop this decline in farm in- 
come—and I predict that we will win. 

THE SOIL-BANK PROGRAM 


The soil bank was not a new idea of this 
administration. We have known for a 
long time that the cure for surpluses was 
to reduce crop acreage. But, if the 
farmer lets acreage lie idle he does not 
get any income from those acres. Un- 
der the soil bank plan the Government 
will pay the farmer to reduce his acreage 
of commodities which are now in surplus 
supply. Thus, the farmer will receive 
an income even though he does not plant 
these acres with crops to be harvested. 

The Democratic Congress has favored 
this type of program for years. Since 
1954 the President’s Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has been calling the idea unwork- 
able. It seems that a lot of things are 
workable in election years that do not 
work in other years. If the President 
had really wanted a soil-bank program 
he could have used the power already in 
existence under the provisions of the Soil 
Conservation Act of 1935. He now has 
the new soil-bank provisions and $1.2 
billion with which to carry out its pro- 
visions but this will be of practically no 
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benefit to the farmer this year. It is 
a case of too little, too late. 


THE REPUBLICANS AND DEPRESSIONS 


The first farm depression came to the 
United States under President Harding. 
The second depression came under Presi- 
dent Hoover. The Republican Party is 
now pushing us into a third farm depres- 
sion. This happens because of the basic 
differences between the aims and objec- 
tives of the two parties. The Democrats 
are concerned about the individual. The 
Republicans forget the individual and 
worry only about economizing. Since 
1952 the farmer has been on the economic 
downgrade. The harder he has worked 
the deeper he has gone into debt. -As I 
have indicated earlier, if the farmer does 
not prosper, you will not. 

The Democratic Party is the party of 
many interests. Under its great tent 
gather people from different regions and 
people from different ways of life. No 
one interest can dominate, but all must 
have their rightful day in court. Today 
the farmer, faced with declining income, 
needs his day in court, not only for the 
farmers’ good, but for the good of all. 

In the days ahead, I hope that all of 
you—those of you who live in our big 
cities, in our large towns, on our broad 
prairies and our fertile fields, farms, and 
ranches—will give thoughtful considera- 
tion to the plight of the farmer and what 


.each of us must do to protect him, and 


to protect our great economy. 


A DECLARATION OF CONSTITU- 
TIONAL PRINCIPLES 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of New Jersey. Mr, 
Speaker, on March 12, 1956, the Ameri- 
can people heard, from 19 Members of 
the Senate of the United States and 77 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, through the agency of Senator 
GEORGE, of Georgia, a declaration of con- 
stitutional principles. With the excep- 
tion of a few members, the congressional 
delegations of 11 Southern States signed 
the statement. 

What did they so declare? 

These signatory members declared to 
the Senate, the Congress, the Nation, and 
the world: 


We regard the decision of the Supreme 


Court in the school cases as a clear abuse of 


judicial power. 


They drew the shield of the Constitu- 
tion about them to protect them from a 
decision of the Court established by that 
Constitution to uphold and preserve the 
great principles of the Government of 
the United States of America. Be- 
cause—they say—education is not men- 
tioned in the text of the Constitution, 
the Supreme Court has no right to con- 
sider any question respecting it. 

In the matter of desegregated schools, 


.the facts have been with us for a long 


time. It was thought, by the adoption 
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of the Fourteenth Amendment, that a 
method of handling these facts had been 
given to the Nation within the frame- 
work of the Constitution. In fact, in the 
school case of May 17, 1954, the Supreme 
Court invoked this amendment and par- 
ticularly the equal protection of the 
laws” clause contained therein, as the 
basis for prohibiting any further action 
on the part of the States to maintain 
segregated schools. 

The declaration is a grave matter. In 
the background, and, as it were, con- 
joined to it; are the resolutions passed 
by the legislatures of 5 of these 11 States, 
holding that the Supreme Court has 
trespassed on the reserved powers of the 
States. And behind both the declara- 
tion and the resolutions is a sharp echo 
of nullification, the political doctrine at 
large just a short century ago in the days 
preceding the Civil War. 

In contrast to these dark portents is 
the fact that these Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have also solemnly stated: 

We pledge ourselves to use all lawful 
means to bring about a reversal of this de- 
cision which is contrary to the Constitution 
and to prevent the use of force in its imple- 
mentation. 


This declaration is an incredibly im- 
portant incident in our national life. 
The stresses that brought up to the Civil 
War of a century ago are still subsistent 
and still have the same potential explo- 
sive force they did then. A nation may 
survive one civil war successfully, but it 
can never afford the “luxury” of another. 

THE NEGRO AND EQUAL RIGHTS 


When the Constitution was adopted, 
over a century and a half ago, the right 
to own Negroes as property was existent 
in all the Thirteen Colonies, but was lit- 
tle exercised except in those from Mary- 
land south. We also had indentured 
servants, but these, once they either 
earned or worked their way out of serv- 
ice, both of which things they were free 
to do, became free citizens and merged 
readily with the totality of citizens of the 
Nation. Negroes, however, even when 


emancipated, either through some efforts 


of their own or through the generosity 
of their masters, continued under the 
.Stigma of their former servitude. Why? 
Because the Negroes, who were on the 
far side of the pigmentation chart from 
the Anglo-Saxon whites among whom 
they worked, were easy to differentiate by 
a color contrast. It was practically for- 
gotten that these were people with the 
normal complement of ears and eyes, 
hands and feet, emotions, and intellects. 
Practically forgotten, but not quite. 
Even in the Constitutional Convention 
there were lingering questions as how to 
handle the Negro question. Mr. Wilson, 
it is reported, “did not well see on what 
principle the proportion of three-fifths 
could be explained. Are they admitted 
as citizens? Then why are they not ad- 
mitted on an equality with white citi- 
zens? Are they admitted as property? 
Then why is not other property admitted 
into computation?” Gouverneur Morris 
declared that reduced as he was to the 
dilemma of doing injustice to the South- 


ern States, or to human nature, he found , 


that he must do it to the former. Luther 
Martin of Maryland explained why the 
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clauses respecting the three-fifths com- 
putation and the prohibition on impor- 
tation of slaves were adopted after all: 

I found the eastern States, notwithstand- 
ing their aversion to slavery, were very will- 
ing to indulge the southern States, at least 
with a temporary liberty to prosecute the 
slave trade, provided the southern States 
would in their turn, gratify them, by laying 
no restriction on navigation acts. 


He followed this statement with an im- 
passioned oration that— 

We had appealed to the Supreme Being for 
his assistance as the God of freedom * * * 
[and] now, when we scarcely had risen from 
our knees, from supplicating his aid and pro- 
tection, in forming our government over a 
free people * * * to have a provision not 
only putting it out of its power to restrain 
and prevent the slave trade, but even encour- 
aging the most infamous traffic by giving the 
States power and influence in the Union in 
proportion as they cruelly and wantonly 
sport with the rights of their fellow creatures, 
ought to be considered as a solemn mockery 
of, and insult to that God whose protection 
we had then implored. 


As you read the records of the con- 
vention, you find that the general tenor 
of thought was that only Georgia and 
South Carolina needed great numbers 
of slaves, and these for their rice fields. 
The facts of history turned this picture 
upside down. The cotton gin brought 
a new economic value to the Negro slave, 
and the great economic rise of the 
slave-owning cotton States began. The 
original unhappy compromise was fol- 
lowed by a series of equally unworkable 
compromises, the Missouri Compromise, 
and the Kansas-Nebraska Act. There 
were also counter proposals such as the 
Wilmot Proviso. The long 60 years ended 
in the Civil War and the freeing of the 
slaves. 

But the mood of compromise did not 
end there. Although the Congress after 
the conclusion of the war set out imme- 
diately to insure the protection of the 
freedom and rights of the Negro, his 
newly found freedom traveled a rocky 
road in the courts. 

In 1865, the Thirteenth Amendment, 
abolishing slavery, was ratified. In 1866, 
the Congress passed the first of the Civil 
Rights Acts, making it a misdemeanor 
to deprive any person or inhabitant, 
under color of law, of any of the po- 
litical rights mentioned therein, In 1866 
the Fourteenth Amendment was ratified, 
which outlawed discrimination by the 
States in principle. In 1868 the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, protecting the right 
of suffrage from discriminatory action 
because of race or color, was ratified. 
All of these are still in effect. 

In 1875, the second Civil Rights Act 
was passed, prohibiting discrimination by 
any person against any citizen with re- 
spect to accommodations, advantages, 
facilities, and privileges of inns, public 
conveyances on land or water, theaters, 
and other places of amusement. This 
law was immediately challenged in a 
series of cases, all of them decided to- 
¿gether by the Supreme Court in 1883 
‘under the name civil-rights cases. The 
Court held that the Congress had no 
right to pass such legislation, since the 
Fourteenth Amendment was prohibitory 
only on action by the States. They drew 
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a parallel between the prohibitory power 
of the amendment and the impairment 
of contract clause, holding that the power 
given the courts by the Judiciary Act of 
1798 to “review final decisions of State 
courts, whenever they should be repug- 
nant to the Constitution or laws of the 
United States” was the remedy in this 
situation, not an act of Congress. 

When, however, a discriminatory State 
law did come up before the Court in 
Plessy versus Ferguson, in 1896, the 
Court, although it stated that the object 
of the Fourteenth Amendment was “un- 
doubtedly to enforce the absolute equal- 
ity of the two races before the law,” took 
refuge in the “separate but equal” doc- 
trine, which it based on the Massachu- 
setts decision of 1849 in Roberts versus 
City of Boston, making it compatible with 
the uniformity of regulation that best 
assists interstate commerce. Mr. Justice 
Harlan, who fought the good fight to the 
last in all these cases, dissented, stating: 

In respect to civil rights, common to all 
citizens, the Constitution of the United 
States does not, I think, permit any public 
authority to know the race of these entitled 
3 in the enjoyment of such 
rig) 


He said further: 

The fundamental objection, therefore, to 
the statute is that it interferes with the per- 
sonal freedom of citizens, 


He ended: 

In view of the Constitution, in the eye of 
the law, there is in this country no superior, 
dominant ruling class of citizens. There is 
no caste here. Our Constitution is color- 
blind, and neither knows nor tolerates classes 
among citizens. 


In 1917, in the face of a contention 
by the defense counsel that Plessy 
versus Ferguson was controlling, the 
Court held in Buchanan versus Warley 
that an ordinance of the city of Louis- 
ville prohibiting sales of residential prop- 
erty to Negroes in blocks containing a 
majority of whites, and vice versa, was 
in direct violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment preventing State interfer- 
ence with property rights except by due 
process of law. 

In 1946, a State law within the scope 
of the separate but equal doctrine of 
Plessy versus Ferguson was held inap- 
plicable to interstate carriage by rail in 
Morgan versus Virginia. 

In 1948 came what has been called the 
new rule in Shelley’s case, when the Su- 
preme Court held that while the making 
of racially restrictive covenants was not 
prohibited by the 14th amendment, it was 
a real violation of the “equal protection” 
clause for State courts to enforce them. 

THE QUESTION OF THE SCHOOLS 


The Senators and the Representatives 
from the South have stressed the fact 
that— 

The original Constitution does not men- 
tion education. Neither does the Fourteenth 
Amendment nor any other amendment. 


We can ask them quite simply: Why 
should it be mentioned? 

The States themselves had not as- 
sumed the responsibility of education at 
the time of the Constitution. The New 
England States had, for the most part, 
schools supported by the townships, the 
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closest approach then extant to the pub- 
lic-school concept, although their roots 
in church schools are seen in the fact that 
the local minister was still an official visi- 
tant; the Middle States most frequently 
had church related schools; and the 
Southern States, for the most part, re- 
lied on private tutoring for children of 
the wealthier classes, and did little if 
anything for the poorer classes. 

It was not until 1825 that it may be 
said to have been clearly recognized by 
thinking men that the only safe reliance 
of a system of State schools lay in the 
general and direct taxation of all prop- 
erty for their support. Concomitant 
with this rise in the public character of 
the schools was the diversity of opinion 
between those preferring centralization— 
meaning State control—and those in 
favor of local administration. This prob- 
lem resulted in a working compromise at 
the beginning of the 20th century where- 
by the local school boards had charge of 
details, such as teacher hiring, and the 
States set the broad qualification stand- 
ards, such as teacher training require- 
ments. In the 50 years since then, the 
Congress has shown a willingness to share 
the responsibility for the school systems 
with the other two layers of control. It 
has, in the slight instances in which laws 
have been passed regarding it, erected a 
further effective compromise through 
certain Federal aids to education. 

Surely, the Constitution is, and was 
intended to be, adaptable to the various 
social structures, such as public educa- 
tion, which the advancing times have 
brought into existence. The framers of 
that great document were planning not 
for their day alone, but for a future with 
unknown possibilities. In the debate on 
the Tenth Amendment, James Madison 
stated: 

There must necessarily be admitted powers 
by implication unless the Constitution de- 
scended to recount every minutiae. 


Considering, now, the question of the 
Supreme Court and the theory of segre- 
gated education, we find that the Court 
never once made that theory the basis 
of a decision respecting the schools. 
There have been decisions of lower Fed- 
eral courts and State supreme courts 
which did so; but in the Supreme Court, 
on such occasions as it was mentioned 
with approval, it was within dictum of 
certain cases. And as early as 1908, 
the Court, by implication, questioned 
whether it could be approved as consist- 
ent with the guaranty of the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

The first instance in which the theory 
was mentioned by the Supreme Court 
was in 1877 in the concurring opinion of 
Mr. Justice Clifford in Hall versus De- 
Cuir. This very case, together with 
Plessy versus Ferguson, was reversed by 
the decision in Morgan versus Virginia 
in 1946. 

In Plessy versus Ferguson, relied on 
by the gentlemen from the South, the 
separate but equal doctrine was applied 
to travel in interstate commerce, and 
during the course of the opinion, the 
State school segregation theory was re- 
cited with approval. The decision it- 
self, however, turned on the question of 
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a burden on interstate commerce, not 
on segregation in education. The re- 
marks concerning education were purely 
illustrative. 

When in 1899, in Cumming versus 
Board of Education, the Court consid- 
ered a question of separate schools for 
separate races, it expressly excluded 
from its consideration the validity of the 
statutes providing for racial segregation, 
and went ahead with its decision with- 
out referring to the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

In 1908, in the Berea College case, 
where the State contested the right of 
the college to conduct an integrated 
school, the Court stated that a “corpora- 
tion is not entitled to all the immunities 
to which individuals are entitled” and 
distinctly presaged its action in the de- 
cision of May 17, 1954, with the follow- 
ing statement: 

Such a statute [Kentucky’s compulsory 
school segregation act of 1904] may conflict 
with the Federal Constitution in denying to 
individuals powers which they may right- 
fully exercise, and yet, at the same time, 


be valid as to a corporation created by the 
State. 


In the Gong Lum case in 1927, al- 
though the Court upheld the right of the 
local school board in an area of segre- 
gated schools to assign a Chinese stu- 
dent to the Negro instead of the white 
school as within the equal protection 
clause, it did so in reliance on its 1899 
decision, which had not really decided 
the issue. Moreover, the facts show that 
the plaintiff did not question segregation 
in the schools, but merely wanted his 
daughter assigned to the white instead 
of the Negro school. The Court again 
assumed rather than decided the 
question. 

The higher education cases which have 
arisen in the last 10 years have found 
the Court scrutinizing the facts much 
more carefully than in the earlier cases. 
Thus we find in Missouri ex rel Gaines 
versus Canada and in the Sipuel case, 
the Court decided that no student should 
be compelled to leave his State in order 
to get advanced education, but it did not 
controvert the concept that the State 
could, if it wished, erect a separate grad- 
uate school to supply the training. In 
Sweatt versus Painter, its glance at the 
situation was even sharper, and it held 
that the student could not possibly ac- 
quire the same professional proficiency 
in a newly established totally segregated 
school. Both the lack of accreditation 
and lack of access to the most renowned 
professors, and the lack of a normal body 
of acceptable students interested in the 
same type of education, militated against 
the Negro student's profiting to the max- 
imum from his training. 

And so we come to the case in 1954 
which requires integration, in as reason- 
able a time as possible, in all the public 
schools. The concept negatively ex- 
pressed in the Berea College case, that 
the individual’s right to equal opportu- 
nity to education in unsegregated schools 
was within the “equal protection clause” 
may be within the purview of the Four- 
teenth Amendment; and the further con- 
cept expressed in the lucid analogy pro- 
pounded by the Court in the Civil Rights 
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case in 1883, that “the remedy which 
Congress actually provided was that giv- 
ing the Supreme Court of the United 
States jurisdiction to review final de- 
cisions of State courts whenever they 
should sustain the validity of a State 
statute or authority alleged to be re- 
pugnant to the Constitution or laws of 
the United States” were fused’ into an 
epochmaking decision in behalf of the 
freedom of the individual, protecting and 
sustaining the rights of all citizens under 
the Constitution. 

THE RIGHT OF THE COURT TO ADVANCE WITH 

THE TIMES 

T shall not say too much on this point, 
but would like to point out that the Con- 
stitution is adaptable to changing times. 
I might also add that it is due to that 
adaptability that we have—although we 
seldom realize it—the oldest written Con- 
stitution under which a government is 
still actively functioning in the world, 

Justice Stone once said: 

In determining whether a provision of the 
Constitution applies to a new subject mat- 
ter, it is of little significance that it is one 
with which the framers were not familiar. 
For in setting up an enduring framework of 
government they undertook to carry out for 
the indefinite future, and in all the vicissi- 
tudes of the changing affairs of men, those 
fundamental purposes which the instrument 
itself discloses. Hence we read its words, not 
as we read legislative codes which are subject 
to continuous revision with the changing 
course of events, but as the revelation of the 
great purposes which we intended to be 
achieved by the Constitution as a continuing 
instrument of government, 


And thus, about the same period that 
all these civil rights cases were coming 
to the courts, various cases under the 
Interstate Commerce Act were being de- 
cided, such as the Addyston Pipe and 
Steel case in 1899 which upheld the Sher- 
man Act; the Minnesota rate cases of 
1913 which held that State powers which 
affect interstate commerce may do so 
only incidentally and indirectly; and the 
1937 case of West Coast Hotel Co. versus 
Parrish which upheld a State minimum 
wage law, holding it not a breach of 
freedom of contract. None of these ideas 
would have been within the purview of 
the framers of the Constitution, who did 
not dream of industrial combinations, 
extensive State taxation or other regula- 
tion of commerce; or in those days when 
the employers did all the dictating as to 
wages, that the State had any right to 
set a minimum wage of any sort. 

CONCLUSION 


Neither these gentlemen from the 
South nor any other persons can say 
that the court has substituted naked 
judicial power and personal political and 
social ideas for the established law of 
the land. 

In the first place, as I have demon- 
strated in my comment on the civil 
rights cases, the power was given the 
court as far back as the Judiciary Act of 
1798, to render an opinion in these prem- 
ises. And it has, with restraint and 
justice, only carried out the great tasks 


` that the oaths of the individual justices 


require them to carry out—the uphold- 
ing of the Constitution of the United 
States and the rendition of equal justice 
under the law. 
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As for these concepts being personal 
political and social ideas, so long as the 
Constitution is adaptable to the new 
forces of life which spring up from age 
to age, these judges have done no more 
than carry forward the great principles 
of equality and justice into the present 
day. In the Boston school case, Mr. 
Sumner, who argued the brief for plain- 
tiff said justly: “A public school, by defi- 
nition, was for the benefit of all classes 
meeting together on terms of equality.” 

In the 1948 report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, en- 
titled “Education for American Democ- 
racy,” this idea is developed further: 

If education is to make the attainment 
of a more perfect democracy one of its major 
goals, it is imperative that it extend its ben- 
efits to all on equal terms. We must re- 
nounce the practices of discrimination and 
segregation in educational institutions as 
contrary to the spirit of democracy. Edu- 
cation leaders and institutions should take 
positive steps to overcome the conditions 
which at present obstruct free and equal 
access to educational opportunities. Edu- 
cational programs everywhere should be 
aimed at undermining and eventually lim- 
iting the attitudes that are responsible for 
discrimination and segregation—at creating 
instead attitudes that will make education 
freely available to all. 


The Court did not ask immediate de- 
segregation. It asked only that as plans 
were worked out that would be effective 
they be put into effect. But the deseg- 
regation case is a real benchmark in 
the onward march of true democracy. 
No longer can we say that the Court has 
not spoken; that the States may go on 
as they have in the past; that things 
that are equal but separate are also equal 
and identical. 

The United States is committed to its 
destiny; to be and to demonstrate the 
ideal of a God-fearing democratic na- 
tion in the eyes of the whole world. 

Fulfilling this destiny is a matter 
which has now taken on even more 
widespread ramifications than those of 
moral imperative and democratic tradi- 
tion. It may now well be a condition 
for the survival of freedom in many parts 
of the world. The totalitarian rulers of 
the Soviet Union have carefully ex- 
ploited the issue of segregation and dis- 
crimination in the United States and 
will continue to be successful in doing so 
as long as glaring examples of inequality 
actually exist in the United States and 
are not simply figments of Soviet propa- 
ganda. 

A graphic demonstration of this fact 
came to my attention quite recently. An 
adolescent girl who only some weeks ago 
emerged from behind the Iron Curtain 
was in my office. I asked her many ques- 
tions about the educational system be- 
hind the curtain and got the usual an- 
swers about the emphasis on the glori- 
fication of Lenin and theories of Soviet 
communism. I then asked her what was 
the first thing that came to her mind 
when she was asked what she had 

‘learned about the United States in the 
Czechoslovakian school she had at- 
tended. Without hesitation, her answer 
was, “You don’t treat the colored people 
the same as you treat the whites.” She 
then recited in detail the history of the 
Autherine Lucy case, 
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The only way we can successfully meet 
this Soviet propaganda abroad is to face 
the facts of discrimination and segre- 
gation at home and act to put our house 
in order, This is not an easy task, nor 
can it be accomplished instantaneously. 
Continuous progress is essential, how- 
ever; retrogression could be seriously 
damaging. The Supreme Court decision 
did not insist on immediate compliance; 
it asked that plans for gradual com- 
pliance be inaugurated. This decision, 
coming 86 years after ratification of 
the Fourteenth Amendment and 84 
years after ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, is not unreasonable from 
a practical point of view. It is clearly 
in accord with the basic constitutional 
guaranties and must be complied with 
in spirit as well as letter, if the true 
promise of equal opportunity for all, set 
out in the Constitution, is to be mean- 
ingful to all—regardless of race or creed. 


STATEMENT ON AMENDMENT TO 
THE CAREER COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Wimson] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, since the act of June 10, 1922, 
dependents of members of the uni- 
formed services have been reimbursed, or 
otherwise privided transportation, when 
the member has been ordered to make 
a permanent change of duty station. 
Currently, such authority for payment of 
travel expenses is authorized in the Ca- 
reer Compensation Act of 1949. Not only 
must there be a change in permanent 
duty station and not only must the de- 
pendent have performed the travel for 
which they seek reimbursement, but, the 
Comptroller General has additionally 
ruled, the travel must have been incident 
to the establishment of permanent resi- 
dence. 

It is frequently the practice of depend- 
ents of members of the naval service to 
return to family homes in the Midwest 
when their husbands go to sea. After a 
separation of many months, these fami- 
lies quite naturally want to return to the 
home port when the ship comes in and 
the serviceman is to receive orders to a 
shore duty station. Under these condi- 
tions, the dependents, unless they have 
a permanent residence in the home port, 
are not eligible for reimbursement for 
travel expenses to the new permanent 
duty station. The imposition of the ad- 
ditional requirement that there be a per- 
manent residence is, I believe, superflu- 
ous and is not in keeping with the legis- 
lative intent of the Career Compensation 
Act. 

Thus I have today introduced a bill 
which would clearly and unequivocally 
establish as a basis for reimbursement 
requirements that there be a permanent 
change of station and that the depend- 
ents’ travel, for which reimbursement is 
sought, is performed, but without regard 
to permanent change of residence, Pas- 
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sage of this legislation will, I believe, 
leave no doubt in the minds of these serv- 
ice families as to the attitude of the 
Congress toward travel of this type. 


VETERANS’ PENSION BILL 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, very recently a bill was reported 
out of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs granting certain benefits, pensions, 
and compensation to our veterans. I 
believe it will come up under a privileged 
resolution. I hope it will be taken up 
at the very earliest moment because, as 
I understand, the House is likely to ad- 
journ about the middle of July. If this 
bill is not passed quickly, I fear the 
other body may not act. 


SENT $1.5 BILLION SURPLUS BACK 
TO STATES FOR SCHOOL CON- 
STRUCTION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. SADLAK] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few weeks there has been a great 
deal of speculation and suggestion as to 
what should be done with the estimated 
$2 billion Treasury surplus anticipated 
for this fiscal year. I can well under- 
stand the reason for so much comment, 
because the novelty of having a budget 
surplus is a rarity to most of us. 

However, if we turn the pages back far 
enough, all the way back to 1836, history 
shows that our predecessors in Congress 
had a similar problem at that time. 
Les, Mr. Speaker, despite the absence 
of economic and excise taxes our young 
American Nation found, much to its dis- 
may, that the Treasury would yield some 
$40 million in surplus at the end of 1836. 
As a result, troubled and indignant Con- 
gressmen took the floor warning against 
this “evil” and pleaded the necessity of 
an immediate reduction. They felt, to 
use the words of one legislator, “that the 
reduction would be a less evil than that 
extraordinary and dangerous state of 
things, in which the United States should 
be found laying and collecting taxes for 
the purposes of distributing them among 
the States of the Union.” 

It would be interesting to note the re- 
action of these legislators to many of our 
subsequent Federal-assistance programs, 
despite my firm conviction that our great 
country has developed and prospers un- 
der most legislation of this nature. 

But to return to this surplus of 1836, 
I have noted with interest that Congress 
passed an act ordering the distribution 
of this anticipated surplus, namely, $37,- 
468,859.47, to the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. The sum 
finally amounted to $28,101,645, paid to 
27 States. 
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Although the aim of this distribution 
was primarily to reduce the surplus, 
many States used the money to support 
local education. Iinclude for the record, 
a chart showing this distribution and 
the use made of the grant by individual 
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States. It is taken from the United 
States Office of Education, History of 
Federal and State Aid to Higher Educa- 
tion, Washington, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1890, LC 173.B6: 


Number 
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My own State of Connecticut used half 
its share for education and the other half 
for general purposes. 

Regarding the money used for Con- 
necticut education, a very unique town 
deposit fund was set up and is still in 
operation today. Under this system, 
each Connecticut town received a pro- 
portionate share of the $380,000 based on 
@ population census, which fund was en- 

trusted to a town custodian. The cus- 
todian is essentially a trustee for the 
corpus of the fund and must appropriate 
the entire annual income for the support 
of public schools. The corpus may be 
used as a loan fund but the money must 
be repaid within a year, or the town must 
forfeit a like sum to the State. The cus- 
todian, who is usually the town treasurer, 
has a duty to manage the fund wisely, 
and may invest, but must make annual 
reports to the State treasurer. 

And so, in a sense, we have today, a 
Situation similar to 1836, namely, a 
treasury surplus and a need for educa- 
tion improvements. Accordingly, Mr. 
Speaker, what I propose is that the sur- 
plus, not all of it, but approximating the 
amount deemed necessary for school con- 
struction by the House Education and 
Labor Committee, be utilized as a direct 
“one shot in the arm” grant to the States 
for the sole purpose of constructing local 
schools. 

Based on the type of administrative 
machinery created in 1836, I can see no 
reason why Federal aid could not be ex- 
tended to public education. Clearly 
such a system of financial assistance 
would eliminate a popular criticism, 
that is, excessive Federal control. True, 
there are difficulties in a plan of this na- 
ture and although lack of time prevents 
the exhaustive discussion of them, here 
are a few: 

Opponents of this plan may claim the 
bill would defeat the present aim to 
equalize national education because if 
distribution were made according to con- 
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eneral purposes. 

Education one-half, general purposes one-half. 
Education, 


One-third education, two-thirds general purposes. 
Education and internal improvements. 
One-half education, one-h: 
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General purposes, 
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Education. 

Education in part, internal improvements, 
Education, 

Education in part. 

Education. 

Education one-third, general purposes two-thirds. 
General purposes, 

Education, 

General purposes. 


general purposes, 


gressional representation, the States 
with larger populations would benefit 
more, and those are the States with the 
best school systems. But this disadvan- 
tage could be remedied by setting up 
some equitable standard of allocations 
to the States needing aid more critically. 

Another contention: Since not all the 
States set up town deposit funds, as did 
Connecticut in 1836, the bill could not 
utilize the administrative framework. 
But the town deposit method could be set 
out and integrated in the bill, thus mak- 
ing it mandatory for each State to estab- 
lish before the money is granted. There 
would be variations, since the Western 
States have differently controlled school 
systems. 

Many will claim the surplus is mainly 
a result of money paid in by the individ- 
ual taxpayer, and should be accordingly 
refunded since every taxpayer will not 
directly benefit by the construction of 
schools. But, although every taxpayer 
will not directly benefit, education fur- 
thers the progress of the entire Nation, 
including every citizen whose obligation 
it is to lend reasonable support. I am 
sure every citizen realizes this, and would 
be willing to support education in this 
manner. 

Naturally, the element of Federal con- 
trol superseding the existing local con- 
trol over school systems is a main issue. 
The question is: How much supervision 
will the Federal Government retain in 
order to insure wise spending of the 
money? Of course, this is a procedural 
question and is relative to many factors. 
But based on the precedent of the act of 
1836, I see no reason why funds could 
not be given directly to the States with- 
out strings, so long as they are used for 
school construction. 

As it now stands, the Federal-aid bill 
grants $400 million a year for school con- 
struction and allocates this money to the 
States according to the number of 
schoolchildren, that is, 5 to 17 years. 
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There are many among us who find it 
confusing and unacceptable without ma- 
terial alterations. 

Admittedly, there are apparent me- 
chanical difficulties in my proposal but 
the success of a workable solution to the 
Nation’s educational plight insists on ex- 
haustive but expeditious examination 
into all possible avenues of approach, 


SPECIAL ORDER POSTPONED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order granted me for today 
be vacated and that I be given permission 
to address the House for the same length 
of time on tomorrow following the legis- 


-lative business and any special orders 


heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore (Mr. 
Barkey). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE MICHIGAN DECLARATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Drads! is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
2, in Grand Rapids, Mich., the Demo- 
cratic Party of the State of Michigan in 
formal convention assembled, deliber- 
ated upon and adopted the Michigan 
Declaration, a statement of fundamental 
principles and political goals. Although, 
by the nature of its origin, it is addressed 
first to the Democratic Party throughout 
the Nation, it is in fact written for all 
who have faith in democracy because it 
is a renewal of the spirit of America, 
and a militant call to action. Every 
American who is seriously concerned 
with the great turmoil of the times in 
which we live will recognize it as a 
spark that ought to start a fire in the 
hearts of men and women everywhere 
concerning a new realism about human 
values in worldwide economic, social, 
political, and spiritual relations. The 
pronouncements of the declaration re- 
assert the Christian doctrines and con- 
stitutional mandates which undergird 
the greatness of America and ought to 
result in a rekindling of the zeal and re- 
sourcefulness of a great people in re- 
solving their own problems and then 
reaching beyond to progress. 

The Michigan Declaration is a 20th 
century emancipation proclamation for 
the entire American people. It covers 
foreign policy, segregation, civil rights, 
civil liberty, labor policy, atomic energy, 
automation, economic policy, agricul- 
ture, natural resources, health, educa- 
tion, and social security. It is a vitalized 


political philosophy whose diligent ap- 


plication can hasten us toward goals of 
justice, peace, and harmony, releasing 
Americans from the many inequities 
which shackle opportunities and fulfill- 
ment of needs for the family farmer, la- 
bor, minority, and other groups. 

Already this statement has provoked 
wide comment across the Nation. We 
think: the Democratic Members of Con- 
gress from Michigan think it is a great 
document, worthy of a great political 
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party. It is a credo for today which we 
hope every American, North and South, 
East and West, will read well and ponder 
its meaning to our time. We therefore 
are proud to present the text of the 
declaration: 

THE MICHIGAN DECLARATION 


The Democratic Party of Michigan, in con- 
vention assembled on this June 2, 1956, de- 
clares its belief that the world is embroiled 
in total revolutions of great peril or prom- 
ise in the affairs of men and of nations. 
In the true tradition of the Democratic 
Party, we issue a call and a challenged to 
meet these total revolutions with zeal, cour- 
age, and vision, with bold programs ade- 
quate to the opportunity and the need, with 
policies firmly based on unchanging prin- 
ciples of moral law. 

We urge the Democratic Party in the sev- 
eral States and in its national entity, through 
the national platform we will adopt in Au- 
gust and through the voices of its leaders 
everywhere, to reject complacency and to 
relight with living thoughts and burning 
words the zeal and ardor of the American 
people for great accomplishments. 

The mission of the Democratic Party, as 
the people’s party, is to assess and report 
the needs and aspirations of the people and 
to be their instrument to achieve the greater 
tomorrows of true peace and real prosper- 
ity possible for all mankind. 

The revolutions of peril and promise of 
which we speak are these: 

The revolution of atomic energy, which, 
if harnessed to the benefit of all peoples, 
can furnish the means of achieving a goal 
sought by mankind from the beginning of 
time, namely, the end of degrading poverty 
and inhuman drudgery for all people every- 
where. 

The revolution of automation, by which 
material goods can be made in quantities in- 
conceivable, and the leisure of workers to 
enjoy the fruits of their labor increased 
many fold, Through mechanization of 
farms, and greater seed and animal yield, 
food and fiber for all mankind can now be 
produced. 

The revolution in the weapons of war. 
The annihilation of whole nations is pos- 
sible with the weapons of today. Total war 
means total disaster for all contenders, ag- 
gressor and defender alike. 

The revolution of anticolonialism. Since 
World War II millions of people have emerged 
or are emerging from colonial domination 
into national freedom. The course of his- 
tory depends on whether these nations de- 
velop in the democratic philosophy of the 
dignity of man as created by God. 

The revolution of conquest by Soviet im- 
perialism, under which subjugated peoples 
from Czechoslovakia to China groan in mis- 
ery and servitude. The industrialization 
and militarization of China under Soviet 
control is radically tilting the balance of 
power against the Western World. 

The revolution of atheistic communism, 
an ideology which seeks the destruction of 
religion, the subversion of democracy by 
internal conspiracy and the conquest of the 
whole world. 

The revolution of integration, as the evil 
pattern of segregation yields to the hammer 
blows of justice. This generation of Amer- 
icans can and shall see the day when segre- 
gation in practice is as rare as human slay- 
ery, and as promptly prosecuted in due 
process of law. 

The revolution of time and space, by which 
communications and travel have shrunk the 
world to such size that all men are neigh- 
bors. 

The peril or promise of these revolutions 
cannot be met by part-time administration 
of half-way programs under indifferent lead- 
ership with lukewarm concern for the needs 
of the people. 
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The national Republican administration 
feeds Americans an opiate of complacency 
in these times of vast scientific and ideolog- 
ical turmoil. It commits a psychological 
betrayal of the people by not informing 
them of the true nature of events. 

The national Republican administration 
has no sense of mission in world affairs, no 
sense of urgency in meeting the vast scien- 
tific and technological changes rolling on us, 
no sense of a call to greatness for the people. 

Under the Republican national adminis- 
tration, workers are unemployed, the family 
farms go bankrupt, small business is de- 
pressed, public power programs wither, con- 
servation policies are sabotaged, the aged are 
neglected, the education of our youth is 
frustrated by inadequate facilities and severe 
shortage of teachers, national highways are 
paralyzed with traffic, health needs are given 
lipservice, slum housing is tolerant, and 
from Tripoli to Shanghai peoples are in tur- 
moil as American leadership of the free 
world falters. 

America needs, and in her heart she wants, 
the fervor of our forefathers to meet the 
awesome challenge of a world teetering be- 
tween a golden age of brotherhood and free- 
dom on one side, and on the other, the dark 
night of Communist tyranny. 

So long as one human being is hungry and 
we can feed him and do not, so long as one 
person is naked and we can clothe him and 
do not, so long as one person is sick and we 
can minister to him and do not, so long as 
one worker or farmer is deprived of a just 
living and we can remedy it and do not, so 
long as one person is unwillingly illiterate 
and we can educate him and do not, so long 
as one nation is subjugated by another 
against its will and we can work for freedom 
and do not, the American task is not done, 

This Michigan declaration therefore asserts 
certain principles which we believe can guide 
the people through the perils and promise 
of the revolutions about us to the end of 
Justice, freedom and peace for all mankind. 
Among these principles are: 

1. God established the nature of man in 
wondrous dignity. This dignity is inherent 
in man and gives him certain rights—to life, 
to freedom, to the pursuit of happiness, 
rights independent of race, color, creed or 
national origins. These rights include 
ownership of property, justice under law, 
and the individual's right to a virtuous rep- 
utation among his fellow men unless he by 
specific action forfeits it. These rights ap- 
ply every place in the world. They are not 
given by the State nor by society, and neither 
the State nor society can in justice take 
them away. 

2. Man is his brother’s keeper, responsible 
for the welfare of his fellow man to the limit 
of his ability. 

8. The proper role of government, as Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, is to do for the people 
those things needing to be done which the 
people cannot do at all, or do as well for 
themselves. Conversely, government should 
leave to other associations of people, asso- 
ciations of labor and management, for ex- 
ample, or of consumers, and to individuals, 
those things which the people concerned can 
better do for themselves. 

4. Communism and all other forms of to- 
talitarian suppression are intrinsically evil 
and cannot be made right by historical or 
current circumstance. 

5. The goods of the earth belong to the 
peoples of the earth. Neither any man nor 
any nation has the right to exploit the goods 
of the earth solely to his or its own ag- 
grandizement. 

6. The right of nations to democratic na- 
tional existence, independence and self-de- 
termination shall be recognized by the 
United States, while concurrently we work 
ceaselessly to strengthen the United Nations, 
and to increase its influence and power to 
act. 
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7. A political or social policy of ega~ 
tion is evil and is not made Ren pip 
by circumstances. 

8. The fulfillment of man’s rights requires 
civil order; civil order requires obedience to 
law; the decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court are the law of the United States, 
unless changed in proper process. The clear 
words of Gov. G. Mennen Williams precisely 
express this point: 

In our Democratic philosophy, the ringing 
words of the Declaration of Independence are 
more than pretty phrases. All men are 
created equal, are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights. We can have 
no part of the corrosive doctrine that any 
American, rich or poor, colored or white, na- 
tive-born or naturalized, north or south, east 
or west—can be one whit less than a full citi- 
Zen. eee 

“We know that this is an ideal toward 
which we strive, not a condition which we 
enjoy. But this idea can never be realized 
unless we stand unrelentingly for the prin- 
ciples that the Constitution must be the law 
of the land, everywhere in the land; that no 
part of the Nation may be permitted to say 
it is not the law for them; that the President 
may not ignore enforcement, nor Congress 
support evasion.” 

On the foundation of these principles, and 
in the light of the great revolutionary 
changes for good or for evil apparent about 
us, we declare that the Democratic Party 
should assert bold, aggressive leadership 
through its national platform, and through 
the voices of its leaders to achieve these ends 
in these areas: 

FOREIGN POLICY 

The moral leadership of the Democratic 
Presidents of this century, from the fourteen 
points of Wilson and the four freedoms of 
Roosevelt to the point 4 program of Truman, 
gave new hope for the better life to the people 
of every land. We need now a forceful and 
meaningful reaffirmation of the great truths 
of our Declaration of Independence and of 
our Bill of Rights. Freedom, material suf- 
ciency, and government by law for all peoples 
everywhere on earth should be the clear goal 
of our foreign policy. 


SEGREGATION 


The total elimination of segregation in the 
United States and the immediate end of dis- 
crimination in immigration. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Pull rights of citizenship without regard 
to race, color, creed, or national origin, and 
immediate prosecution of any person who 
violates the civil rights of another any place 
in the land, 

CIVIL LIBERTY 

Protection of men and institutions against 
false smears and slanders; reaffirmation and 
support of the right of dissent, and of the 
right of the accused to face his accuser. 


LABOR POLICY 


The Republican philosophy expressed in 
the Taft-Hartley law that unions are barely 
to be tolerated shall be reversed and the 
growth of unions shall be encouraged to 
achieve equal bargaining power with man- 
agement. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Since atomic energy was developed by the 
people at large through their Government, 
private exploitation of atomic energy shall 
be rigorously controlled in the public inter- 
est, and the incalculable potential of this 
power shall never be used for private ad- 
vantage over public good. The export of 
atomic energy for peaceful use to under- 
developed nations of the world shall be en- 
ergetically pursued. 

AUTOMATION 

For the welfare of all our people individ- 
ually, and for the strength of the Nation, we 
welcome automation for the good that it can 
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do, and we believe government must facili- 
tate the transition of industry and workers 
into an automated economy as rapidly as 
possible, and with the greatest possible pro- 
tection against dislocation of individuals and 
business. The prodigious wealth of goods 
and services available through automation 
must be fairly distributed. A total review of 
all existing labor legislation, business legis- 
lation, and taxation should immediately be 
undertaken to assure to the people the ad- 
vantages of the current revolution in energy 
and production. 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


Government has a dynamic responsibility 
to assist all the people to achieve the eco- 
nomic growth made possible by new science 
and skills and to see that there is equitable 
participation in that progress. In the ex- 
panding economy we anticipate, there is 
need for government to maintain competi- 
tive balance between business, labor, farmers, 
and consumers; between large enterprises, 
which are especially benefited by automation 
and atomic energy, and small ones; between 
areas benefiting from new developments and 
areas that may suffer disadvantages. We 
must protect small and independent business 
establishments against the crushing power 
of economic giantism. Tax policy needs to 
consider requirements for investment funds 
for new technical developments, the en- 
couragement of small enterprises, and the 
purchasing power of consumers. The growth 
of industry will create great demands for 
credit, which, unless care is taken, will go to 
large enterprises and leave small ones at 
great competitive disadvantage. Expansion, 
taking place in waves, tends to create booms 
and subsequent recessions; government will 
need to supply the balance wheel to avoid 
both. Above all, we need a climate of opinion 
wherein growth is welcomed because there 
is assurance that there will be equitable 
participation In economic progress by every 
segment of the population. 


AGRICULTURE 


Competitive equality for the family farmer 
with the giant corporate farmer and pro- 
grams to assure farmers of the opportunity 
to share in a rising standard of living. 
Recognition in farm policies of the unique 
nature of the farmer’s risk and the need of 
others for his work in providing food and 
fiber. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


The technological and power revolution re- 
quires planning for a century ahead in the 
development and conservation of natural re- 
sources. Protection of public domains, judi- 
cial use of mineral resources, and promotion 
of public power, flood control, irrigation, 
forest and soil conservation, public recrea- 
tion, all must be geared to best judgments 
of a hundred years’ needs. 

HEALTH 

Adequate hospital and medical care- for 
everyone, for any illness, including mental 
illness, with the cost to be met by public 
and private insurance, supplemented by 
public reinsurance of disaster-type losses. 
Multifold increases in national expenditures 
for medical research, with particular atten- 
tion to preventive medicine; expansion of 
medical training in all forms. 


EDUCATION 


Complete opportunity for every child to a 
full education commensurate with his ability 
at public expense in modern, safe schools 
staffed by teachers and administrators paid 
in proportion to the immense importance of 
their vocation. Federal aid to achieve this 
goal in any school district obeying the laws 
of the United States. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

The aged, persons unable to work because 
of illness or injury, widows and minor chil- 
dren shall be provided through private and 
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public insurance with adequate income to 
maintain their dignity as human beings, 
their health, and their opportunity to happi- 
ness and comfort. We assert that social- 
security programs are a proper function of 
Government and should be expanded in every 
aspect. 

In conclusion, in this century the Demo- 
cratic Party brought about fundamental re- 
forms in the role of government in American 
life. These reforms were more than mere 
political stopgaps to meet emergencies; they 
were a peaceful revolution of everlasting con- 
sequence for this Nation and for the world. 
Among the many such reforms we cite these 
representative examples: 

The concept that government has a deep 
responsibility in the social security of the 
people. 

The concept of the Wagner Act, rightly 
called labor’s Magna Carta, that free associa- 
tions of workingmen into unions should be 
encouraged as a national policy to the end 
that labor and management might bargain 
on equal footing. 

The concept that the family farm must be 
protected against the impersonal workings 
of the market. 

The concept that government has a fun- 
damental responsibility to the people in 
maintaining and advancing a full economy 
with full employment. 

The concept that isolationism is basically 
defective as a foreign policy and that the 
United States must participate in the world 
community of nations for the advancement 
of freedom and the protection of human 
rights throughout the world; and the concept 
of the United Nations as a means to achieve 
these ends. 

The concept that public power develop- 
ment where needed is a proper and necessary 
responsibility for the Government in the 
name of all the people. 

The concept that recessions and depres- 
sions must be remedied by prompt Govern- 
ment action in the name of the whole people. 

Many young Americans have no personal 
memory of how comprehensive a turnabout 
of American policy these concepts represent. 
In each instance, the Republican Party 
worked under policies of exactly opposite 
concepts. In result, the United States ex- 
perienced its worst economic depression; and 
in the world arena, the American voice was 
muted by the narrow, restrictive, selfish 
policy of Republican isolationism, expressed 
in actions ranging from withholding support 
for the League of Nations to gigantic tariff 
walls barring foreign trade. 

The Democratic Party must renew the 
great concepts with which it is identified, 
protect them against betrayal and reversal, 
enlarge their scope to make Government 
grow in service to the people. And we nrust 
go further: 

To a new foreign policy, based not on mere 
reaction to the changing masks of Soviet 
imperialism and communism, but based on 
dynamic application of our Declaration of 
Independence and of our Bill of Rights to 
all mankind, on the export of our freedom 
and of our moral principles. 

To a regearing of economic policies and 
programs for the second industrial revolu- 
tion of atomic energy and automation. “We 
are in the midst of the greatest scientific 
and technological revolution ever known,” 
Governor Williams said in January. “The 
face * * * of our whole continent will be 
made over within the next few years—made 
over for good or for bad, depending entirely 
upon the vision and the courage with which 
we face up to the challenge which confronts 
us, the greatest challenge ever to face any 
people anywhere in all history.” 

To a full facing of the integration of peo- 
ples, in the United States and in the world, 
not only because morality requires it, though 
this be reason enough, but also because it is 
inseparably a part of achieving material 
progress and a just and lasting peace. 
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The choice lies “not in our stars but in 
ourselves“ to fulfill our destiny. 

“As God gives us to see the right” in Lin- 
coln’s words, let us rise to the great tasks 
yet undone. Let justice be our shield, free- 
dom our garment, brotherhood our strength, 
and peace on earth and well-being of man- 
kind our constant goal. 

Adopted by the Democratic Party of Michi- 
gan, Democratic State convention, June 2, 
1956, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the prin- 
ciples asserted by the Michigan declara- 
tion touch upon a number of subjects 
with which I have been very closely re- 
lated. My work with the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has made me particularly 
aware of the impact that the harnessing 
of the atom will have upon all of our 
lives. 

Unfortunately, many people think our 
atomic-energy program is devoted prin- 
cipally to the design and production of 
weapons and military devices. While it 
is true that the military program has 
consumed the major portion of the ex- 
penditures to date, the Government has 
also spent sizable sums for the develop- 
ment of reactors for research and indus- 
trial uses; for physical research and for 
applications in biology and medicine. 
When I speak of sizable sums, I am talk- 
ing about millions of dollars which even 
today is a large amount of money. By 
the end of this coming fiscal year, the 
Government will have spent in excess of 
$15 billion for work with the atom. 

This force, which this expenditure has 
produced, has already done much for us 
from the security standpoint. What it 
can do for us in the future defies imagi- 
nation. There are miracles within our 
reach in medicine and science, produc- 
tion, and power. I am convinced that 
our investment will pay us off by giving 
us great medical and agricultural bene- 
fits and by revolutionizing industrial 
methods. 

The contribution already made to 
health, one of the revolutions of prom- 
ise, already has been tremendous. Brain 
tumors can be pinpointed by tracers, ra- 
dio iodine arrests thyroic. disorders, liver 
ailments can be detected and atom radia- 
tion curbs cancer. Atomic diagnosis has 
given hope to people with ailments once 
thought to be fatal. An intravenous in- 
jection of isotopes into a man’s arm 
makes the functioning of the entire blood 
system visible. Though atomic science’s 
contribution to our health has been great, 
there is no question but that it is in its 
infancy. Its future possibilities are im- 
mense. 

Industry has already used radiation to. 
toughen plasties, and tracers to help in- 
dustrial efficiency by making measure- 
ments economically and quickly that 
once were costly and time consuming. 
Food preservation without refrigeration 
may soon be commonplace. Already it 
has been estimated that a billion dollars 
has been saved in the area of industrial 
use alone, 

When or how soon economical atomic 
energy will be developed is not a question 
on which there is complete agreement. 
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There is nearly unanimous agreement 
that it is inevitable. We do have the 
comforting knowledge that if our coal 
and oil supplies are exhausted, we have 
a potential source of power that is prac- 
tically limitless. We have the hope and 
a very reasonable one that a very cheap 
source of power is, in relative terms, just 
around the corner. 

I personally am confident that we will 
have the wisdom to use for the benefit 
of all this law of nature which God has 
permitted us to discover. Surely He in- 
tended the unselfish to use it for the 
benefit of all. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIGGS. I yield. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my Democratic colleague from 
Michigan IMr. Diecs] in urging the 
Members of the House to seriously con- 
sider and approve the Michigan declara- 
tion of policy. It is based on forward- 
looking democratic principles and is de- 
signed to give our Nation a progressive 
program designed to produce true peace 
and real prosperity for our country and 
for all mankind. 

Other Members from Michigan have 
or will comment on some of the many 
important features of this declaration. 
I would particularly like to call to the 
Members’ attention the clear, forthright 
and indisputable position taken on the 
important problem of civil rights. 

Segregation has been outlawed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Its 
decisions are the law of the land and 
there can be no legal or moral excuse for 
failure to abide by those laws unless and 
until they are changed through proper 
processes, 

The Michigan declaration calls for 
action for restoration of the inalienable 
God-given rights of every individual “to 
life, to freedom, to the pursuit of happi- 
ness, rights independent of race, color, 
creed or national origin.” Can anyone 
sincerely dispute that right? 

Governor Williams, of Michigan, has 
said about this: 

We know that this is an ideal toward 
which we strive, not a condition which we 
enjoy. But this idea can never be realized 
unless we stand unrelentingly for the prin- 
ciples that the Constitution must be the 
law of the land, everywhere in the land; 
that no part of the Nation may be permitted 
to say it is not the law for them; that the 
President may not ignore enforcement, nor 
Congress support evasion, 


How can we in Congress justify our 
position if we fail to act on the civil- 
rights bill, H. R. 627, which has been 
voted out of the Judiciary Committee? 
That bill does not contain all the provi- 
sions needed to bring about all the prog- 
ress that is needed in the field of civil 
rights. But it is a step in the right di- 
rection. It provides for a Commission 
on Civil Rights which would be em- 
powered to investigate injustices. It 
provides for an additional assistant at- 
torney general to take charge of civil- 
rights work and authorizes him to bring 
civil actions in Federal court to prevent 
or redress practices which violate civil- 
rights statutes. 

On June 5, our colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT] has filed a dis- 
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charge petition which would in effect 
make it possible for the House to take.a 
decisive vote on this legislation. I am 
happy to say that I have placed my sig- 
nature as the second on that petition, 
immediately after that of Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT. 

I urge my colleagues, regardless of 
party, to sign that petition. This is our 
opportunity to demonstrate how sincere 
we are when we speak of our faith and 
adherence to the lofty principles of our 
Nation, whether we really do believe in 
equal rights for all. If we are to keep 
faith with the millions of Americans and 
with all the free people of the world who 
look to us for leadership, we should dem- 
onstrate our sincerity by action. This 
is the time for all true believers in civil 
rights to stand up and be counted. 

Once again, I wish to state that I am 
proud of the fact that the Democratic 
Party in Michigan has, by adopting the 
Michigan declaration, demonstrated its 
adherence to all those principles which 
have made that party a great party and 
a party of the people. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIGGS. I yield. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
money and credit policy of the Federal 
Government plays a vital role in the eco- 
nomic health of the Nation. We are now 
witnessing the unfortunate effects of a 
wrong decision on credit policy by the 
Federal Reserve Board—a repeat per- 
formance of the hard-money policy that 
meant misery to so many families in this 
country in 1953 shortly after this admin- 
istration came to power. 

We now see residential housing starts 
sharply reduced, an increasingly high 
discount rate for mortgages eliminating 
many families from the housing market, 
an unusual difficulty on the part of small 
business to obtain expansion loans at 
moderate interest rates, a severe reces- 
sion in the auto industry because, among 
other things, credit policies have put po- 
tential buyers out of the market. 

These hardships would have been 
avoided had the principles of the Michi- 
gan declaration been followed. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIGGS. I yield. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events highlight the timeliness of the 
civil-liberties principle of the Michigan 
declaration issued 2 weeks ago. This is 
a most appropriate time to examine the 
conduct of loyalty, security, and suita- 
bility programs with respect to Federal 
employees. 

The last time I looked, the Bill of 
Rights was still a part of our Constitu- 
tion. Yet, the spirit, if not the letter, 
of this great charter of human rights 
has been ignored in the so-called security 
program, of the present administration. 

There is spread on the record of the 
last 3 years a shameful blot on the Fed- 
eral civil service. The myth of the no- 
torious numbers game has been exploded. 
False and misleading statistics, put forth 
by public officials, reflected on the loyalty 
of not only the individuals involved but 
our great body of civil servants. They 
have been exposed and proved false. 
Willfully or through ignorance, it was a 
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patent attempt to confuse loyalty, se- 
curity, and unsuitability with political 
figures. 

The technique of the “big lie” is a 
well-known tool of those who would 
destroy individual liberties. 

Unfortunately, though the numbers 
racket is thoroughly repudiated, the 
harm it did is irreparable. No one knows 
how many innocent people will go 
through life under the shadow of sus- 
picion of their loyalty—simply because 
of overzealous and indiscriminate label- 
ing of all Federal employee separations 
in a manner reflecting on loyalty, to gain 
political advantage. 

To achieve this result, laws enacted to 
protect the United States and at the 
same time guarantee against unjust in- 
vasion of individual rights have been 
maladministered. Public Law 733 of the 
81st Congress is one such law. This leg- 
islation was reported by our House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. Its 
history shows that it certainly never was 
intended for this purpose. 

The recent Supreme Court decisions 
and statements of Mr. Harry P. Cain, of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
are final proof of the manner in which 
the present administration has garbled 
the loyalty and security program in re- 
gard to Federal employment. The right 
to be heard in answer to charges and to 
face one’s accusers is fundamental to our 
democratic way of life. 

The administration has made no clear 
distinction between those separated for 
disloyalty, security, and unsuitability. 
Lasting misunderstandings have been 
created in the public mind and in official 
circles. There still exists a widespread 
and unhealthy state of public miscon- 
ception that “security risk” and “dis- 
loyalty”—and even “unsuitability” imply 
one and the same thing. 

To use the security program for polit- 
ical purposes, as the present administra- 
tion has done, subverts our basic Ameri- 
can principle of justice for the individual 
and raises serious concern about the fu- 
ture course of our country, for when jus- 
tice is thrown out the window, fascism 
and communism are more likely to come 
in the door. The Federal employee se- 
curity program was enacted for the pro- 
tection of the Nation, not for the pur- 
pose of punishing and stigmatizing those 
who do not think the same as another 
individual or one political party. It was 
never meant to be the punitive law that 
it has become under the present admin- 
istration. 

I hold no brief for those who would 
truly endanger the security of our Na- 
tion, but we must be ever alert not to de- 
stroy our personal civil liberties by con- 
doning the actions of the present admin- 
istration in its handling of the security 
program. We have seen too many 
alarming signs that the present officials 
at the head of our Government appear 
to be more concerned with their political 
futures than with the basic principles 
upon which our country was founded, 
We have seen one sign in the recent ac- 
tion of the Post Office Department which 
tried to impose a gag rule, although it is 
now claimed to have been inadvertently 
done, on its employees to prevent them 
from exercising their rights to freedom 
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of speech and to petition for redress of 
their grievances, rights which have been 
guaranteed them under our Constitution. 
However inadvertent this may have been 
it refiects a basic thinking which bodes 
ill for the individual. 

The present situation is intolerable. 
There may not be time remaining in this 
session to clean up the mess. ‘Therefore, 
I strongly urge that corrective legisla- 
tion for our loyalty and security program 
be the first order of business in the next 
Congress. 

Mr, HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIGGS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
speaking as a Michigan citizen and as 
a Representative of the Sixth District 
of that State, I am proud of the Michi- 
gan declaration which our distinguished 
colleague [Mr. Drees] has drawn to the 
attention of the House. I would like to 
mention one point of especial interest to 
me as a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. That 
is the matter of health, including mental 
health. 

Over the Nation today there is a gen- 
eral recognition of the fact that we need 
more doctors. We hear, perhaps, of a 
family that cannot find a physician 
willing to come to their home. Perhaps 
we know of a community of some size, 
or perhaps a county, with no resident 
doctor at all. But, unfortunately, the 
typical citizen is not greatly alarmed. 
He may look upon certain situations as 
being unfortunate, but, for the most 
part, he puts the need for more doctors 
in the same class of social inconvenience 
as the underdevelopment of our high- 
way system. 

We ought not look on the shortage 
of doctors as the mere growing pains of 
a burgeoning civilization. ‘The increase 
in the number of doctors being gradu- 
ated is not keeping up with the growth 
of our population. At the same time, 
however, our need for trained medical 
personnel is increasing. Take, for ex- 
ample, the whole field of psychiatry. To 
be a psychiatrist, one must first be 
trained as a doctor of medicine. For all 
practical purposes we may say that there 
were no psychiatrists fifty years ago. 
Until very recently society scarcely knew 
how to make use of psychiatry. But, 
today, the field is coming into its own. 
Society could make good use of ten times 
the number of psychiatrists that we now 
have. 

We have urgent need for doctors of 
medicine in the field of public health. 
Thousands of positions are budgeted over 
the country in public health for which 
there are no available candidates. 

Consider, also, the field of industrial 
medicine. Large industrial concerns are 
coming to find more and more need for 
doctors in their plants—not merely to 
do first-aid work. That is a minor part 
of industrial medicine. Enlightened 
management wants to know scientifically 
the effects of certain jobs and certain 
working conditions on the health of 
workers. Management would like to 
know more specifically what physical 
tests should be given candidates for jobs. 
Management wants to know more about 
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the effect of increasing age upon the 
ability to do various kinds of work. In 
spite of the fact that there’s a great new 
field of industrial medicine, it can 
scarcely be touched because of the short- 
age of doctors. 

But perhaps the greatest increase in 
the need for doctors is that our popula- 
tion wants, and feels it is entitled to have 
more medical attention. Throughout 
most of the world today children are 
brought into the world with the aid of 
midwives. In America we take for 
granted the need for skilled obstetricians. 
When I was a boy and stepped on a rusty 
nail, it never occurred to do more than 
wash the wound and perhaps wrap a 
strip of cloth around my foot. Today we 
look for some protection against infec- 
tion—perhaps even inoculation. 

Each year millions of Americans are 
given physical examination of one kind 
or another by well qualified physicians— 
perhaps it is in connection with their 
jobs, or their school; perhaps it is a wide- 
spread effort to discover tuberculosis or 
cancer in an early stage, or perhaps it is 
a regular, yearly checkup so widely 
advocated. 

So it is that we in America are con- 
stantly raising our standards of health. 
We feel the need for doctors of medicine 
in more and more ways. But despite 
this increasing need, there is no compa- 
rable increase in the supply of doctors. 
And for the foreseeable future we shall 
continue to see public health, industrial 
medicine, and psychiatry continue to be 
throttled—to say nothing of the increas- 
ing needs of our families. Our State 
and National Government should de- 
velop more medical schools to supply 
these pressing needs. 

But I should like to draw special at- 
tention to the great national need for 
attention to mental health. Recently I 
have read that outstanding book by Mike 
Gorman, executive director of the Na- 
tional Mental Health Committee, en- 
titled “Every Other Bed.” Legislators 
both in the State and National Govern- 
ments ought to be familiar with the mes- 
sage of this book. The point of the title, 
“Every Other Bed,” is that every other 
hospital bed in the United States is occu- 
pied by a mental case. On the jacket of 
this book is the statement, carefully 
documented throughout the volume, that 
mental illness costs this country 2% 
billion dollars a year. In addition many 
people are suffering from mental dis- 
turbance, but for whom there is no room 
in any mental hospital. 

We now know that there are vast pos- 
sibilities for improvements in the treat- 
ment of mental illness. Tens of 
thousands of individuals who not only 
suffer themselves, but whose families 
likewise suffer, could be relieved, if not 
remedied, if only we had the skilled 
workers and the facilities to reach them. 
And many more tens of thousands could 
undoubtedly be treated with success by 
methods which now lie partly discovered, 
and need only further research to verify, 
to refine, and to make available for wider 
use. 
And this is where Government comes 
in. I am proud of what the Democratic 
Party has done in the many fields of 
health. Traditionally ours has been the 
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party of leadership in this legislation. 
I am glad to see in the Michigan decla- 
ration a continued concern for an ever- 
deepening interest and activity in this 
field so vital and so important to the 
happiness of our people. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIGGS. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to wholeheartedly associate myself with 
the statements made on the Michigan 
declaration by my colleague from our 
beloved State of Michigan. 

That document is an expression of the 
Democratic Party of our State in the 
principles of the Constitution as con- 
strued by the Supreme Court, the body 
lawfully and constitutionally charged 
with the construction of that great doc- 
ument and the laws of our beloved 
country. 

The Michigan declaration pledges our 
Democratic Party in the State of Michi- 
gan to unending efforts by constitutional 
and lawful means to secure full equality 
for all of our citizens, regardless of race, 
creed, color, or country of origin. It 
further commits us to seek legislation, 
at the earliest date possible to imple- 
ment the recent so-called school cases 
where the Supreme Court overthrew the 
separate-but-equal doctrine. Under its 
language, with which I completely agree, 
we are going to seek such other imple- 
menting legislation as will guarantee full 
and equal rights to all our citizens in all 
fields. 

It is pursuant to that policy that all 
our delegation has signed the discharge 
petition recently filed by our distin- 
guished colleague from California [Mr. 
RoosEVELT] to bring before this Congress 
H. R. 627, the civil-rights omnibus bill 
introduced by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

But the document goes further, it 
apprises the world of our position on 
foreign affairs, the approach to the 
problems of the new and developing 
world, among them automation, and the 
use of the new science of the atom. 

It declares that we intend to make the 
policy of our party to serve to the fullest 
the needs of all our citizens. To do this 
we propose more housing for our people, 
more and better social-security benefits 
for the protection of our aged, and wise, 
and careful use of national credit and 
fiscal policy which promises prosperity 
if wisely used. 

In conclusion, I hope that all will read 
this document, and I hope further that 
the Democratic Party of the Nation, and 
the Congress and people of our beloved 
country will espouse the principles of 
the Michigan declaration, and use it 
as a guidepost for peace, prosperity, and 
happiness for all our citizens for all time. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HEsELTON, for 20 minutes on Fri- 
day and on Tuesday of next week. 

Mr. O'NEILL, for 20 minutes, on Thurs- 
day next. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. SULLIVAN and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York and include 
extraneous material, 

Mr. SHEEHAN. 

Mr, HENDERSON. 

Mr. ALLEN of California and include 
extraneous matter. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 40. An act for the relief of Mrs. William 
A. Curran; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 911. An act for the relief of Eftalia G. 
Stathis and Ariadni Vassiliki G. Stathis; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.1104. An act for the relief of Zoltan 
Klar and his wife, Vilma Hartmann Klar, 
and their minor son, Tibor Klar; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1324. An act for the relief of Salvatore 
di Morello; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

S. 1627, An act for the relief of Alexander 
Orloy and his wife, Maria Orlov; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1869. An act for the relief of George 
Papoulias and Irene Papoulias (nee Birbilis) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1893. An act for the relief of Harold D. 
Robinson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1921. An act for the relief of Ileana 
Issarescu and her children, Maria Ileana 
Habsburg-Lothringen and Alexandra Habs- 
burg-Lothringen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2069. An act for the relief of Hsu Jen- 
Yuan, also known as Joseph Jen-Yuan Hsu; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2229. An act for the relief of Nina 
Greenberg; to the Committee on the Judi- 
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1 3204. An act for the relief of Oscar 
Beregi and Margareth Leiss von Laimburg; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2342. An act for the relief of Yvonne 
Rohran (Tung) Feng; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2530. An act to repeal the authority of 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation to 
issue bonds, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 2585. An act to authorize an exchange of 
land at the Agricultural Research Center; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 2586. An act for the relief of Annie Feig 
Hildebrand; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2793. An act for the relief of Waclaw 
Tadeusz Nowosielski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2800. An act for the relief of David Chih- 
Wei Kwok; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2805. An act for the relief of Harriet E. 
Van Tassel; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2827. An act for the relief of Hazel 
Elizabeth Scott; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2842. An act for the relief of Toini Mar- 
gareta Heino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2864. An act for the relief of Waltraud 
Grete Schramm; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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S. 2943. An act for the relief of Moses 
Rakocinski (Rakoczynski) ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2954. An act for the relief of Christina 
Arutjuenjan; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2959. An act for the relief of Edith Jo- 
hanna Augusta Kienest; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2999. An act for the relief of Modesto 
Padilla-Ceja and his wife, Maria Toscano- 
Padilla; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3000. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Zammuto; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 3009. An act for the relief of Kiyoshi 
Kinoshita; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 3 

S. 3024. An act for the relief of Donald 
Shang-Pek Kao; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3032. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the middle Atlantic 
interstate forest fire protection compact; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 3100. An act for the relief of Marianne 
Eder Dunbar; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. y 

S. 3120. An act to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 3145. An act to require the Bureau of 
the Census to develop farm income data by 
economic class of farm; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S.3208. An act for the relief of Moses 
Rosenberg; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 3212. An act for the relief of Sita Kop- 
paka Rao and Vijayalakshmi Koppaka Rao; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3235. An act for the relief of Cleopatra 
Vasiliades; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 3314. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to pay the expenses of an Ad- 
visory Committee on Soil and Water Con- 
servation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 3344. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey to the Territory of 
Alaska certain lands in the city of Sitka, 
known as Baranof Castle site; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

S. 3402. An act for the relief of Roberto C. 
Bargas and Rosenda C. Bargas; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3430. An act to amend title III of the 
Public Health Service Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3527. An act authorizing the State High- 
way Commission of the State of Maine to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge between Lubec, Maine, and Cam- 
pobello Island, New Brunswick, Canada; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 3559. An act to amend the act of 
August 31, 1954, as amended, so as to extend 
the availability of emergency credit to farm- 
ers and stockmen; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

S. 3579. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
M. A. de Cuevas Faure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 3620. An act to encourage expansion of 
teaching and research in the education of 
mentally retarded children through grants 
to institutions of higher learning and to 
State educational agencies; to the Commit- 


tee on Education and Labor. 


S. 3681. An act to modify certain restric- 
tions with respect to holding more than one 
office under the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 3698. An act to amend the act of June 4, 
1920, as amended, providing for allotment 
of lands of the Crow Tribe, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

8.3723. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey certain land in the 
county of Alameda, Calif., and to accept other 
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land in exchange therefor; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

S. 3778. An act to amend the act for the 
protection of walruses; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3907. An act to amend section 345 of 
the Public Health Service Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

S. 3958. An act to improve the health of 
the people by assisting in increasing the 
number of adequately trained professional 
and practical nurses and professional public 
health personnel, assisting in the develop- 
ment of improved methods of care and treat- 
ment in the field of mental health, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution to author- 
ize an appropriation to provide for certain 
costs of United States participation in the 
Bureau for the Publication of Customs 
Tariffs; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the. following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 692. An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to provide for the use in 
first- and second-class post offices of a special 
canceling stamp or postmarking die bearing 
the words “Pray for peace”; 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of San- 
tiago Gonzalez Trigo; 

H. R. 1484. An act for the relief of Garrett 
Norman Soulen and Michael Harvey Soulen; 

H. R. 1913. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ann Elizabeth Doherty; 

H. R. 2045. An act for the relief of Joe 


Bargas; 

H. R. 3744. An act to amend an act of 
July 1, 1947, to grant military leave of ab- 
sence with pay to substitute employees in 
the postal field service; 

H. R. 4873. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. Mortimer T. Clement, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, retired; 

H. R. 5079. An act for the relief of Tom 
Wong (Foo Tai Nam); 

H. R. 7702. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Shenekji; 

H. R. 7913. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to effect the ex- 
change of properties between the United 
States and the city of Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 

H. R. 8709. An act to continue the effective- 
ness of the act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 177), 
as amended; 

H. R.9475. An act to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 

H.R. 9838. An act to authorize transfer of 
Officers of the Nurse Corps of the Regular 
Navy and Naval Reserve to the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps of the Navy, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 10721. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. J. Res. 565. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 581. Joint resolution to waive 
certain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 590. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 607. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the disposal of the Government-owned 
tin smelter at Texas City, Tex., and for 
other purposes. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 872. An act for the relief of Sam 
Bergesen; 

S. 910. An act for the relief of Lino Perez 
Martinez; 

S. 1067. An act for the relief of Tilbor 
Horvath; and 

S. 1221. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Joseph Kelsch. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 


H. R. 692. An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to provide for the use in first- 
and second-class post offices of a special 
cance! stamp or postmarking die bear- 
ing the words “Pray for Peace”; 

H. R. 1402. An act for the relief of Santiago 
Gonzalez Trigo;  . 

H. R. 1484. An act for the relief of Garrett 
Norman Soulen and Michael Harvey Soulen; 

H. R. 1913. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Elizabeth Doherty; 

H. R. 2045. An act for the relief of Joe 
Bargas; 

H. R. 3744. An act to amend an act of July 
1, 1947, to grant military leave of absence 
with pay to substitute employees in the 
postal field service; 

H. R. 4873. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. Mortimer T. Clement, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, retired; 

H. R. 5079. An act for the relief of Tom 
Wong (Foo Tai Nam). 

H. R. 7702. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Shenekji; 

H. R. 7913. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to effect the ex- 
change of properties between the United 
States and the city of Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 

H. R. 8709. An act to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 
177), as amended; 

H. R.9475. An act to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 

H. R. 9838. An act to authorize transfer of 
Officers of the Nurse Corps of the Regular 
Navy and Naval Reserve to the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps of the Navy, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 10721. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
the judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes; 

H. J. Res. 565. Joint resolution for the re- 
Hef of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 581. Joint resolution to waive 
certain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 590. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 607. Joint resolution to authorize 
the disposal of the Government-owned tin 
smelter at Texas City, Tex., and for other 
purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 14, 1956, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1962. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 17, 1956, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports on the Ohio 
River and its tributaries requested by a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted on June 
26, 1952, with a view to determining what 
protective works are advisable at this time to 
prevent further erosive action at and in the 
vicinity of Gallipolis, Ohio (H. Doc. No. 423); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with one illustration. 

1963. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to authorize 
and direct the transfer of certain Federal 
property to the government of American 
Samoa”; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. y 

1964. A letter from the Attorney General, 
relative to the awarding of the Young Ameri- 
can Medal for Bravery to Miss Patricia Ann 
Strickland, of Atlanta, Ga., by the President 
of the United States at the White House on 
April 6, 1956, for bravery in rescuing her 
mother from the wreckage of a burning air- 
plane; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1965. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 

migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, relative to ad- 
ditional information relating to the case of 
Victor Wen-Hwa Chu, A-6986548, involving 
the provisions of section 6 of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, and requesting that it 
be withdrawn from those pending before the 
Congress and returned to the jurisdiction of 
this Service; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
1966. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, relative to an 
order entered in the case of Ashun Yung, 
A-4196469, relating to rescission of adjust- 
ment of status granted this individual, pur- 
suant to section 246 (a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U. S. C. 1256 (a)); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1967. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1957 and prior fiscal years in the 
amount of $3 million as increased Federal 
payment to the District of Columbia and 
$18,358,310 out of District of Columbia funds 
(H. Doc. No. 424); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

1968. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Army industrial 
fund, Maintenance and Industrial Division, 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Quar- 
termaster Corps, Department of the Army, 
for the period July 1, 1952, to March 31, 
1955; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1969. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to continue the 
effectiveness of the Missing Persons Act, as 
extended, until July 1, 1957”; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIc BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 11611. A bill to pro- 
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vide for the establishment of the Pea Ridge 
National Military Park, in the State of 
Arkansas, without amendment (Rept. No. 
2346). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 9591. A bill to amend 
the act of August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1037), 
relating to the acquisition of non-Federal 
land within the existing boundaries of any 
national park, and for other purposes, with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2347). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 584. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, relating to the Customs Court, 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2348). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 977. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to duties of judges 
of the United States Court of Claims, with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2349). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. S. 2771. An act to author- 
ize the Secretary of Defense to lend certain 
Army, Navy, and Air Force equipment and 
provide certain services to the Boy Scouts of 
America for use at the Fourth National Jam- 
boree of the Boy Scouts of America, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 2350). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. S. 2772. An act to author- 
ize the Secretary of Defense to lend certain 
Army, Navy, and Air Force equipment and to 
provide transportation and other services to 
the Boy Scouts of America in connection 
with the World Jamboree of Boy Scouts to 
be held in England in 1957; and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No, 2351). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BURDICK. Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 218. An act for the relief of the 
town of Clayton, N. Mex., without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2353). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 9500. A bill to amend 
further and make permanent the Missing 
Persons Act, as amended; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2354). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 10184. A bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to convey property to the county of Pierce, 
Wash.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2355). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. H. R. 10964. A bill to provide 
for municipal use of storage water in Ben- 
brook Dam, Tex.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2356). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H. R. 11695. A bill to extend 
until June 30, 1958, the programs of finan- 
cial assistance in the construction and op- 
eration of schools in areas affected by Fed- 
eral activities under the provisions of Public 
Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, and to make 
certain other changes in such provisions; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2357). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 

committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. House Joint Resolution 639. Joint res- 
olution for the relief of certain aliens; with- 
out amendment (Rept. 2352). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 11740. A bill to provide for a tempo- 
rary increase in the public debt limit; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 11741. A bill to provide for a tempo- 
rary increase in the public debt limit; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 11742. A bill to extend and amend 
laws relating to the provision and improve- 
ment of housing and the conservation and 
development of urban communities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 11743. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 11744. A bill to amend the act pro- 
viding for the construction of the Markham 
Ferry project in Oklahoma in order to author- 
ize additional flood storage and pool eleva- 
tions as approved by the Chief of Engineers; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 11745. A bill to encourage and assist 
the States in the establishment of State 
committees on education beyond the high 
school; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 11746. A bill to encourage and assist 
the States in the establishment of State com- 
mittees on education beyond the high school; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H. R. 11747. A bill to amend section 223 of 
the Revenue Act of 1950 so that it will apply 
to taxable years ending in 1954 to which the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 applies; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. R. 11748. A bill to facilitate the making 
of lease-purchase agreements by the Admin- 
istrator of General Services under the Pub- 
lic Buildings Act of 1949, as amended, and 
by the Postmaster General under the Post 
Office Department Property Act of 1954, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 11749. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in Clallam County, Wash., to 
the State Forest Board of Washington; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. R. 11750. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in Clallam County, Wash., to 
the State Forest Board of Washington; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 11751. A bill to establish on public 
lands of the United States a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System for the permanent 
good of the whole people, to provide for the 
protection and administration of areas with- 
in this System by existing Federal agencies 
and for the gathering and dissemination of 
information to increase the knowledge and 
appreciation of wilderness for its appropriate 
use and enjoyment by the people, to estab- 
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lish a National Wilderness Preservation 
Council, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 11752. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to extend and renew to 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Co. for the term of 10 years a lease of a 
tract of land in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Range Livestock Ex- 
periment Station, in the State of Montana, 
and for a right-of-way to said tract, for the 
removal of gravel and ballast material, exe- 
cuted under the authority of the act of Con- 
gress approved June 26, 1946; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 11753. A bill to amend the Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 11754. A bill to amend the act to pro- 
mote the education of the blind, approved 
March 3, 1879, as amended, so as to authorize 
wider distribution of books and other special 
instructional material for the blind, to in- 
crease the appropriations authorized for this 
purpose, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 11755. A bill to determine the need 
for boat basins in the Apalachicola River, 
Fla. in the vicinity of Bristol and in the 
vicinity of Blountstown; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 11756. A bill to amend the acts of 
February 28, 1903, and March 3, 1927, relating 
to the payment of the cost and expense of 
constructing railway-highway grade elimina- 
tion structures in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 


bia. 
By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 11757. A bill to amend Public Law 
No. 298, 84th Congress relating to the Cor- 
regidor-Bataan Commission and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. R. 11758. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land by the United States 
to the Cape Flattery School District in the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. R. 11759. A bill to amend section 303 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide that allowances may be paid thereunder 
for the transportation of dependents in con- 
nection with a permanent change of station 
whether or not a change of residence is in- 
volved; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 11760. A bill to encourage and assist 
the States in the establishment of State 
committees on education beyond the high 
school; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. DODD: 

H. R. 11761. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, with respect to cer- 
tain unfair methods of competition and cer- 
tain unfair practices in the distribution of 
new motor vehicles in interstate commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. $ 

By Mr. HAYWORTH: 

H. R. 11762. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 for the purpose of aid- 
ing small- and medium-sized business, en- 
couraging industrial expansion, encouraging 
competition, counteracting forces growing 
out of the present tax structure which are 
bringing about widespread corpofate mergers 
and consolidations, and for the purpose of 
discouraging the growing concentration of 
business into a few giant corporations, by 
substituting for the nearly uniform tax rates 
now applicable to corporations of vastly dif- 
fering sizes a moderate graduation of tax 
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rates on corporate incomes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R.11763. A bill to exempt from the 
tax on club dues amounts paid with respect 
to any nonprofit neighborhood swimming 
pool; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 11764. A bill ta amend the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 11765. A bill to amend subchapter B 
of chapter 28 of the Internal Revenue Code; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 11766. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Horse Shoe Bend National 
Military Park, in the State of Alabama; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 


fairs, 
By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 11767. A bill to incorporate the Jew- 
ish War Veterans, U. S. A., National Memorial, 
Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11768. A bill to incorporate the Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. Con. Res. 251. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing reprinting of House Document No. 
210 of the 83d Congress; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H. Con. Res. 252. Concurrent resolution for 
the establishment of a joint congressional 
committee to review the foreign military 
and economic assistance programs of the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. Con. Res. 253. Concurrent resolution 
for the establishment of a joint congres- 
sional committee to review the foreign mili- 
tary and economic assistance programs of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. Res. 536. Resolution to provide for a 
flag for the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON: 

H. Res. 537. Resolution to provide for a 
flag for the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. HAYWORTH: 

H. Res. 538. Resolution to provide for the 
creation of an international food and raw 
materials reserve; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. Res. 539. Resolution establishing a flag 
for each Member of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 11769. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vancement of W. O. Charles Burger, United 
States Army (retired), to the grade of chief 
warrant officer on the retired list; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R.11770. A bill for the relief of Way 
Tong Jung, Kin Koo Jung, Chor Yen Jung, 
Koo Ming Jung, and Poy Kee Jung; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H.R.11771. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Josephine M. Castle; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HILLINGS (by request) : 

H. R. 11772. A bill for the relief of Ramon 
R. Minjares; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 11773. A bill for the relief of Pilar A. 
Centeno, M. D.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, JACKSON: 

H. R. 117/74. A bill for the relief of Eric 
Forsyth Burtis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R.11775. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Guadalupe Gonzales Rodriguez, also known 
as Lupe Gonzales; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H.R.11776. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Crocitto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11777. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Inga; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11778. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Di Lorenzo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 11779. A bill for the relief of Alberto 

Teodoli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 11780. A bill for the relief of Mikiko 
Uemura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11781. A bill for the relief of Salamon 
Jakab; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY (by request): 

H. R. 11782. A bill for the relief of Ber- 
mardo Prano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 11783. A bill for the relief of Al- 
phonsus Ludovicus Rosalia Van Den 
Berghe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 11784. A bill for the relief of Miguel 
Barrenechea; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. R. 11785. A bill for the relief of Jang 
Ngoon Tom, also known as Doon Wee Tom; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11786. A bill for the relief of Ismael 
Carrillo-Robles; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. Res. 540, Resolution to provide for send- 
ing the bill H. R. 7740 and accompanying 
papers to the United States Court of Claims; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


June 13 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1136. By Mr. BRAY: Petition of 241 per- 
sons of Monroe County, Ind., in favor of 
H. R. 4627, a bill to prohibit the advertising 
of alcoholic beverages in interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1137. Also, petition of 37 persons of Greene 
County, Ind., in favor of H. R. 4627, a bill to 
prohibit the advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1138. By Mrs. CHURCH: Petition of the 
Advisory Board of Livestock Commissioners 
of the State of Illinois urging the Congress 
of the United States and the United States 
Department of Agriculture to locate the pro- 
posed animal disease laboratory in the State 
of Illinois and more specifically in the vicin- 
ity of the University of Illinois College of 
Veterinary Medicine and the agricultural 
experiment station; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. . 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Problem of East Prussia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lithuanian American Council in America 
has furnished me with the following 
facts which I feel are noteworthy. 

In his speech of February 8, 1956, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. REECE] 
called attention “to one of the great 
tragedies and gross injustices in the wake 
of those agreements of Yalta and Pots- 
dam, resulting in the present separation 
from Germany of East Prussia and the 
expulsion of its population of 2,519,000 
people.” 

I wish to draw the attention of the 
House to the vital interests of one nation 
in the problem of East Prussia which the 
gentleman from Tennessee has omitted 
in his remarks; namely, those of the 
Lithuanian nation. East Prussia was, 
at Potsdam, not only separated from 
Germany, but also divided into two 
parts—the southern part being placed 
under the administration of the Polish 
state, the northern part under that of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Although this decision was only pro- 
visional “pending the final determina- 
tion of territorial questions at the peace 
settlement,” the Soviet Government has, 
one-sidedly and illegally, incorporated 
that part of East.Prussia into the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, 
naming it “Kaliningradskaja oblast.” 

Furthermore, it has completely Russi- 
fied and bolshevized a territory which 
never belonged to Russia and was never 
inhabited by Russians. Having mur- 
dered, deported, and expelled that part 
of the original population which did not 


succeed in escaping the horrors of war 
and Russian occupation, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment deliberately depleted the coun- 
try of a population which had been liv- 
ing there for centuries and, as far as the 
population of Lithuanian origin is con- 
cerned, even since immemorial times. 
This population has been replaced by 
Russian soldiers and settlers, forcibly 
driven into a country to which they have 
no title except that of Russian inhuman- 
ity and brutality. 

This is, of course, no final settlement 
of the problem of the northern part of 
East Prussia. On the contrary, a new 
human and political problem of particu- 
larly great dimensions has been created 
which one day has to be solved at the 
peace settlement. 

Whatever the decision may be—the 
solution will not be found in the mainte- 
nance of the present status or in the 
restoration of the status prior to World 
War II. The conditions have already 
been changed—and probably will 
change—too radically. 

Whatever the implications and ele- 
ments of the decision may be—no solu- 
tion will be just and definite which satis- 
fies only one-sided revisionistic aims of 
one party concerned. The solution will 
have to take into account the interests 
of all parties directly concerned with 
the problem. The Lithuanian nation 
has so definitely the most vital concern 
in what the final settlement of the prob- 
lem is going to be. 

Since immemorial times, this part of 
East Prussia has been inhabited by the 
old Prussians—Borussians—and their 
kinsmen, the Lithuanians. It was con- 
quered and subjugated by the German 
Knights of the Order of the Cross in the 
13th and 14th centuries. It was under 
the vassalage of Poland and the Lithu- 
anian-Polish Commonwealth for 2 cen- 
turies before it became part of the Ger- 
man Empire, 


Through many generations the Lith- 
uanian nation was a direct and active 
participant in the fight of the inhabi- 
tants for their freedom and independ- 
ence. By united Lithuanian and Polish 
forces the knights were crushingly de- 
feated at the battle of Grunewald in 1410, 
which stopped the German Drangnach 
Ostem for centuries. Subsequently Lith- 
uania, under the leadership of its ruler 
Vytautas, settled her old border problem 
with the knights in 1422, drawing a kind 
of a demarcation line through Lithua- 
nian territory which became the eastern 
boundary of East Prussia for 500 years 
until it, in 1919 at Versailles, was partly 
changed in favor of Lithuania; the ter- 
ritory north of the River Nemunas— 
Memel—was separated from Germany 
because of its still predominantly Lith- 
uanian character and its close economic 
ties to Lithuania proper. 

During centuries of their struggle 
for freedom and against slavery the old 
Prussians disappeared as a nation, leav- 
ing only their name to their conquerors. 
But the ethnic character of the northern 
part of East Prussia, now under Russian 
administration, remained Lithuanian 
until World War II. First in 1938, Hit- 
ler, under a supposedly final attempt to 
eradicate the most evident and signifi- 
cant proof of the Lithuanian character 
of the territory, changed the names of 
cities, localities, rivers, and so forth, into 
German ones, 

The greater part of the territory sur- 
rounds the estuary of the River Nemunas 
flowing from Lithuania proper into the 
Baltic Sea. It connects Lithuania eco- 
nomically and geographically with the 
world. The economy of the country, its 
system of waterways and railway lines, 
is most closely connected with that of 
Lithuania and vice versa. It is the most 
vital part of Lithuania and its immediate 
vicinity as a geographic unit. 

The problem of the northern part of 
East Prussia, therefore, directly affects 
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the vital interests of the Lithuanian na- 
tion by reason of its history, its ethnic 
character, its economic relations, and its 
geographic vicinity. The Government of 
the United States, as well as any other 
government responsible for the just so- 
lution of the problem of East Prussia, 
will be well advised to recognize these 
vital interests of the Lithuanian nation, 
and consequently her natural and unde- 
niable right to actively participate in any 
consideration and decision concerning 
the political fate of East Prussia. 


Schedule of Courthouse Visits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my practice to afford the residents of the 
15th District of Ohio, whom I have the 
honor to represent, an opportunity to 
confer and talk with their Representa- 
tive in Congress as often as possible. 

In the past, I have established a sched- 
ule of courthouse visits and have an- 
nounced that schedule as far in advance 
as possible. In so doing, residents of the 
district will know well in advance when 
they will have opportunities for such 
conferences. 

Members of Congress receive many let- 
ters from constituents, and a great 
amount of assistance can be rendered 
through the use of correspondence, but 
there are some problems and some dif- 
ficulties that cannot be adequately taken 
care of through the mails. I have found 
that these courthouse conferences not 
only permit constituents to bring their 
problems to their Congressman, but also 
the conference provides the Congress- 
man with an opportunity to find out the 
needs and reactions of the people whom 
he represents. 

After Congress adjourns I will be at 
the courthouse of each of the seven 
counties of the 15th District from 9 a. m. 
to 4 p. m., in accordance with the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Perry County, August 6. 

Muskingum County, August 7. 

Monroe County, August 8. 

Noble County, August 13. 

Washington County, August 14. 

Morgan County, August 20. 

Guernsey County, August 21. 

No appointment is needed, and I urge 
any individual or group to meet with me 
on the date most convenient. Of course, 
I shall be glad to meet with residents of 
the 15th District in my office in Cam- 
bridge at any time that Congress is not in 
session. 

For those who are unable to attend 
the courthouse conferences, I should like 
to announce at this time that I will be 
present at each of the county fairs where 
those who wish to meet informally with 
me may do so. I shall be present at the 
fairs on the following dates: 

Muskingum County Fair, August 16. 

Noble County Fair, August 30. 
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Washington County Fair, September 3. 
Morgan County Fair, September 6. 
Guernsey County Fair, September 27. 
Barlow Fair, September 29. 

If Congress has adjourned by the dates 
of the Monroe and Perry County Fairs, 
I shall attend those fairs also, on the fol- 
lowing dates: 

Monroe County Fair, July 26. 

Perry County Fair, August 2. 


Alert in the Pentagon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to bring to the attention 
of the Members of the House the article, 
“Billion-Dollar Gamble That Failed?”, 
which appeared in the June 15 issue of 
the U. S. News & World Report. I ask 
that particular attention be given the 
closing paragraphs of this article, sub- 
Sepa: “Alert in the Pentagon,” which 

ollow: 


ALERT IN THE PENTAGON 

Tito’s game, whatever it is, has shaken 
the United States. Senators heard Yugoslav 
exiles testify that Tito has helped Moscow 
all along. The House banned all aid to Tito 
unless the President orders that it be con- 
tinued. 

The Pentagon’s experts, when United 
States military aid first went to Yugoslavia, 
had trouble finding out just how the aid 
was used. Now, however, several hundred 
United States military men are moving about 
in Yugoslavia checking up on United States 
equipment and providing the United States 
with valuable intelligence on the whole area. 

Yugoslavia’s army, these observers report, 
now has so much United States equipment 
that it is dependent on a $50 million flow of 
parts and supplies from the United States to 
keep going. Tito, once again, would become 
completely dependent on Russia if United 
States aid ended. 

Tito himself, in Moscow, coolly said: “Our 
relations with the United States will not suf- 
fer.” And Tito’s friends say he knows he 
will be in trouble with his own Yugoslavs if 
he breaks his United States ties. 

In the weeks just ahead, however, Ameri- 
can policymakers will be taking another look 
at Tito. They must decide whether Tito has 
enough independence left to warrant any 
United States aid, or whether he is back on 
Moscow's side after a billion-dollar buildup 
from the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish the foregoing 
statement that the United States has 
several hundred military men moving 
about in Yugoslavia were true. However, 
in the testimony before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee on the Mutual 
Security Act of 1956, it is brought out 
that we actually have 55 people assigned 
for this purpose in Yugoslavia. Follow- 
ing is a transcript of the committee testi- 
mony: 

Mr. Witi1aMs. Mr. Chairman, I just wonder 
whether the question of Yugoslavia’s coop- 
eration in compliance with the law of in- 
spection has come up. I would guess that 
came up for discussion. 

Chairman Ricuarps. It hasn't come up, 
and it is a good question to raise, 
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Mr. WILTaxS. Last year that formed quite 
an important part of the legislative history. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGume. That is right. General 
Waters, I believe, in the first week in Feb- 
ruary went out and made a complete inspec- 
tion trip, which is the first time that has 
happened to our MAAG in Yugoslavia. 

Mrs, KELLY. How many military are in our 
MAAG mission in Yugoslavia? I want to 
know that. I want to know how many are 
in all the countries, 

Mr. McGuire. Mrs. KeLLY, don't hold me 
to this figure, I am doing it from memory. 
That is one of the other questions, that we 
could haye people in there. They did raise 
that ceiling. 

I think, if I recall correctly, we had 45 and 
we now have 60. 
= 7 KeLLY. How many have you in Tur- 

ey 

Mr. McGuire. That I can’t answer you. I 
will say you have a little different mission in 
Turkey; a substantial amount more. Be- 
cause in Turkey you have a training mission 
along with the MAAG activity. 

(The following information was supplied 
for the record:) 

“As a result of the visit by Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Murphy last summer, the 
Yugoslavs have authorized an increase in the 
size of the MAAG to a total of 60 United 
States nationals. As of November 30, the 
following United States personnel were as- 
signed: 27 Army, 8 Navy, 14 Air Force, 6 
civilians—total 55. 

“The strength of JAMMAT Turkey as of 
November 30, 1955, was as follows: 97 Army, 
35 Navy, 51 Air Force, 34 United States ci- 
vilians—total 217. These figures do not in- 
clude 368 United States personnel engaged 
training activities with the Turkish armed 

orces.“ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. KeLLY. Do you know how many per- 
sonnel we have in the United States Em 
in Yugoslavia, and how many has Russia 
been permitted to send into Yugoslavia? 

Mr. MCGUIRE. I don’t know. 

Mrs. KELLY. Will you find that out? 

Mr. McGuire. I think the State Departe 
ment will have to answer that. 

Mr. ELBRICK, I will find out. Iam not sure 
that we have information here. We can 
give it to you. 

Chairman RicHarps. Will you provide that 
information? 

Mr. ELBRICK. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

“The total number of United States Gov- 
ernment personnel stationed in Yugoslavia 
at the present time is 172 persons, including 
Embassy and military personnel, ICA per- 
sonnel, marine guards, USIA employees, etc. 
Of these, 55 are connected with the MAAG 
mission, 8 are stationed at the United States 
consulate in Zagreb, and the remaining 109 
are connected with the Embassy in Belgrade. 

“The exact number of Soviet Government 
personnel stationed in Yugoslavia is not 
known. The number of Soviet personnal 
with diplomatic status is known to be 16, 
which would indicate a total complement of 
approximately 50 persons. We have no infor- 
mation indicating that there are any Soviet 
military personnel in Yugoslavia in a status 
similar to our MAAG mission.” 

Chairman RicHArps. Do you want to ask 
a question, Mr. BYRD? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. KELLY. I was going to ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, did you ever think—-I am sure you 
did—of the other side of the equation, of 
their attitude of playing both sides against 
the middle. This attitude hurts the anti- 
Communist world to a degree where those 
nations we are trying to aline with the West 
become neutral. They can say, “Well, look 
what you do for Yugoslavia. Twice as much, 
We will do the same thing, play both sides 
against the middle.” We are coerced into 
being blackmailed all along the line. 
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A Flag for Members of the House 
of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just introduced a House 
resolution which would provide for a 
flag for Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

All of us, particularly those who have 
been members of the armed services of 
the Nation from time to time and even 
more particularly those Members of the 
House who own small boats and pleasure 
craft, are conscious of the use of flags to 
designate the high civilian officials in a 
great variety of Government depart- 
ments and to identify the presence of 
the flag officers in the military service on 
ships, on boats, on other conveyances, 
and over headquarters such flags are 
constantly used to indicate the presence 
of the persons which they respectively 
represent. 

The conversations and suggestions of 
a number of Members of the House 
aroused my curiosity concerning the sub- 
ject. I wrote to Mr. Griffith, Director of 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, and learned that 
there is no official flag for Members of 
Congress in existence. He suggested that 
if it were desirable to have one the pur- 
pose might be accomplished by a simple 
resolution of the House. I will include 
as a part of these remarks his letter to 
me of August 22, 1955. 

At Mr. Griffith’s suggestion I got in 
touch with the Heraldic Branch of the 
United States Army, which handles such 
questions for the executive branch of the 
Government. Colonel Laux and Mr. 
o of that agency furnished me with 

study explaining how flags for the 
United States Government officials are 
designed and including a statement con- 
cerning the background of the suggested 
designs for flags for Members of Con- 
. I will include, as a part of these 
remarks, the letter, dated August 9, 1955, 
which was written to me by Colonel 
Laux and the statement which he en- 
titled “Schematic Philosophy in Creat- 
ing Flag Designs for United States Of- 
ficials.” The flag suggested would have 
a red or blue background on which 
would appear the shield of the coat of 
arms of the United States, in the usual 
red, white, and blue, encircled by a 
wreath of oak and all surrounded by 13 
gold stars. The finial piece, which is 
the ornament on the top end of the 
flagstaff, might be a reproduction of the 
Capitol dome in gold color metal. 

Either red or blue as a background 
would be appropriate to either House of 
Congress. Having in mind that the 
House Chamber is decorated in blue and 
gold while the Senate Chamber is dec- 
orated in red and gold, I concluded to 
use the blue background in describing 
the color of the flag for Members of the 
House of Representatives in drafting the 
resolution which I introduced. 
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With his letter Colonel Laux also fur- 
nished me with designs and sketches of 
the proposed flags in color and of the 
proposed finial piece. These I will sub- 
mit to the chairman of the committee to 
which the resolution is referred if such is 
his desire. 

The resolution which I have intro- 
duced is based upon a draft which was 
furnished to me, at my request, by the 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 

The drafting service was very much 
appreciated as the subject is a technical 
one, and I express my thanks therefor. 
It was, I should note, a drafting service 
only and did not necessarily represent 
a policy position of the Department of 
Defense. 

The letters and documents to which 
I have referred above read as follows: 


THE LIBRARY Or CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
August 22, 1955. 
The Honorable JOHN J. ALLEN, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ALLEN: Reference is made to your 
letter of July 19, 1955, concerning an official 
fiag for Members of Congress. 

So far as we have been able to ascertain, 
there is no such flag now in existence. 

Regarding the appropriateness and sym- 
bolism of the proposed design which you 
mention; this is a fairly technical subject 
upon which we would prefer to refer you to a 
recognized authority. We suggest that you 
get in touch with the heraldic branch of the 
United States Army, which handles such 
questions for the executive branch. (Mr. Du- 
Bois, Code 131, Extension 52901.) 

The third point which you mention con- 
cerns the necessity of legislative action for 
adopting such a flag. We have found no in- 
stance where a flag of a Government official 
has been adopted by means of a public law. 
The President's flag and that of the Governor 
of the Panama Canal are based upon Execu- 
tive order. Those of the other officials are 
based upon departmental action. It would 
seem that comparable authority for a con- 
gressional flag would be found in a concur- 
rent resolution (assuming that the Senate 
were asked to join) or by simple resolution 
of either House. Such authorization, how- 
ever, would apparently not carry with it any 
legal obligation to official recognition by 
other Government agencies. If it is desired 
to insure official recognition, it would seem 
that it should be accomplished by a public 
law. 

We are forwarding a copy of Lloyd's Regis- 
ter of American Yachts, containing a section 
in which the private signals of yachtsmen are 
reproduced, which indicates anyone or any 
group may adopt a private flag. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
August 9, 1955. 
Hon. JOHN J. ALLEN, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. ALLEN: Reference is made to your 
letter, 19 July 1955, and letter from the Office 
of the Quartermaster General, 1 August 1955, 
concerning a proposed flag design for Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Careful study has been given to your re- 
quest, and suggested designs are enclosed for 
your consideration. (See enclosure 1.) Also 
enclosed is an explanatory statement con- 
cerning the concept of this Office in creating 
the designs for flags for United States Gov- 
ernment officials. This statement includes 


the background of the suggested designs for 
the flags for Members of Congress. 
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It is hoped the proposed designs are satis- 
factory. If they are approved, action will be 
taken, at your request, to prepare manufac- 
turing the drawings for the flags. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ray J. LAUX, 
Colonel QMC, Executive Oficer. 


SCHEMATIC PHILOSOPHY IN CREATING FLAG 
DESIGNS FOR UNITED STATES OFFICIALS 


1. DESIGN (STAR ARRANGEMENT) 


(a) Circle of stars around central design 
of the flag is reserved for the President and 
Vice President of the United States. 

(b) Four stars in bend direction appear 
on the flag for the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

(c) Corner stars on flags are reserved for 
civilian appointive Secretaries of Depart- 
ments and Governors of States. 

(d) Deputies, Under and Assistant Secre- 
taries of departments use the same design 
as that for Secretaries, but the colors are 
reversed. 

(e) Rank for naval flag officers is indicated 
on vertical center line or extremity of imagi- 
nary geometrical figures. 

(f) Army and Air Force military personnel 
have stars on horizontal center line and ex- 
tremity of a geometrical figure. 


2. DESIGN (COLOR OF BACKGROUND) 


(a) President’s flag: Dark blue. 

(b) Vice President's flag: White. 

(c) Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff: Red 
and white; diagonally divided. 

(d) Secretaries of departments: Various 
colors, with white stars. 

(e) Deputy Secretary, Under Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of departments: White 
with colored stars. 

(f) Navy flag officer: Dark navy blue, white 
stars. 


(g) General officers of the Army: Scarlet, 
white stars. 

(h) General officers of the Air Force: Ultra- 
marine blue, white stars. 


Nore— Military grade is indicated on uni- 
forms by silver stars; it is symbolically rep- 
resented on flag designs by white stars. 

3. FLAGS FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND PRE- 
SIDING OFFICERS 


(a) Vice President or President of the 
United States Senate (already adopted): 
White (Executive Order No. 10016, November 
10, 1948.) 

(b) President pro tempore of the Senate: 
To be determined. 

(c) Members of the House of Representa- 
tives: Blue background, honor color from the 
flag of the United States, representing vigi- 
lance, perseverance, and justice. 

(d) Speaker of the House: To be deter- 
mined. 

(e) Members of the Senate: Red back- 
ground, color from the flag of the United 
States, representing hardiness and valor. 

(f) Design: Inasmuch as the military ranks 
are represented by silver stars on the uni- 
form and white stars on the flags, it is sug- 
gested the flag designs for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives have gold (or yellow) stars 
which will be distinctive to the legislative 
branch of the Government as distinguished 
from the executive branch. The shield of 
the coat of arms of the United States as de- 
scribed in RS 1793 (4 U. S. C. 4) is composed 
of 13 palys argent (white) and gules (red) 
alternated, a chief azure (blue). The 13 palys 
represent the Original Thirteen Colonies with 
the chief uniting the colonies and represent- 
ing Congress. Therefore, this design en- 
circled by a wreath of oak representing 
strength, all surrounded by 13 gold (yellow) 
stars, is most appropriate for use on flags 
of the legislative body. This central design 
would appear on both the Senators’ and Rep- 
resentatives’ flags. This central design could 
also appropriately be reproduced as a lapel 
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button for wear by Members or former Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

(g) Sizes: The flags should conform in size 
to the normal Armed Forces systems and for 
private boat use they should be appropriate 
for the boat on which displayed. 

(h) Finial piece: Inasmuch as the eagle is 
prescribed as a finial design for the Presi- 
dent’s flagstaffs (the gilt halberd ball, gilt 
star are used by the Navy, and acorn and 
spearhead by the Army and Air Force) it is 
suggested that a reproduction of the Capitol 
Dome in gold color metal be used by Mem- 
bers of Congress as their distinctive finial 
piece. 


Appraisal of Air Force Public Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1956 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of 
a most excellent speech entitled “Ap- 
praisal of Air Force Public Relations,” 
which was delivered by our colleague, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], before the 
Air War College, Montgomery, Ala., on 
June 12, 1956. 

I commend to my colleagues in the 
Senate the thinking of the junior Sena- 
tor from Arizona with respect to the 
problems of the Air Force in its public 
relations. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPRAISAL OF Am Force PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(By United States Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
delivered before Air War College, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., June 12, 1956) 


Boiled down to its basic requirements, 
public relations is a simple practice. It calls 
for a measure of clear thinking to develop 
the problem, the application of common- 
sense to its presentation, and a great deal of 
energy all of the time. 

I would add one more dimension to this 
operation: a recognition of the faith and 
confidence of the American people in the 
truth. The greatest lie-detector ever devised 
is the American mind in its constant search 
for the truth and the facts that are involved 
in the truth. Be phony about solving your 
problem and 165 million Americans will 
point a finger at you, and your public rela- 
tions explodes like a tattooed bubble. Be 
factual and honest and these people will buy 
your product. 

Our product is our Air Force. Our prob- 
lem is how better to sell it to our citizens. 
With your permission, I should like to apply 
the public relations approach I have out- 
lined to this problem. We can break it down 
into its several parts; look at each one sepa- 
rately; and, then, reassemble them into a 
whole to find conclusions that will 
strengthen our position. 

This effort, in my opinion, encompasses 
an understanding of, one, the proper role of 
the military in shaping national policy; two, 
the development of airpower as the domi- 
nant force in our national military strategy; 
three, the effectiveness of the Air Force in 
interpreting the potentialities of airpower; 
and four, the public relations measures 
which could and should be taken to develop 
better understanding and support of air- 
power as the dominant factor in modern war. 
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Proceeding, then, to a discussion of the 
next part of our problem for today, the 
obstacles to the development of airpower 
as that dominant force, it is necessary to 
recall certain fundamentals. These are, of 
course, familiar to you, but to the American 
people they are news; for we have been too 
busy publicizing the speed of our planes 
to tell the people why that speed is needed. 
We have been too busy selling the glamour 
of flying to explain the hard, strenuous, and 
back-breaking work that goes into creating 
an air force of which glamour is only an 
incidental byproduct. Having great faith 
in the fable of the tortoise and the hare, 
I shall now assume the role of the tortoise 
in attempting to develop this broader view- 
point for our people and, at the same time, 
to offer some thoughts as to how we can 
overcome the existing obstacles to our goal. 

The role of the military in the conduct 
of our national and international affairs 
has, in the past, been confined to the actual 
conduct of the wars in which we have been 
involved. During periods of peace, when a 
nation should be building up and maintain- 
ing its military strength, and reviewing care- 
fully the role of the military in the forma- 
tion of any national policy, our military, 
until recently, has been subservient to the 
needs of peace. That relationship is a his- 
toric one in this country, and I do not argue 
at this time that it is wrong, or that it 
should be changed. Rather, my discussion 
today will be along the lines of reconsider- 
ing the historic role of the military in the 
United States, and its relationship to our 
national and international policies, to the 
end of determining how we can best approach 
the problems that confront the military to- 
day as it accepts its responsibilities in the 
formation of these policies. 

Prior to World War I, the United States 
was not particularly concerned with the im- 
pact of wars that raged in other parts of the 
world, In fact, those wars had only an eco- 
nomic impact on the United States and we 
grew up in our history as an island, sepa- 
rated from the troubles of Europe and Asia. 
With the exception of the war with Mexico, 
our relationship with our neighbors in North 
America has been on an exceedingly friendly 
basis, so we have not had to be concerned 
over the possibility of conflict with either 
Mexico or Canada. 

Because of our isolated position, we never 
considered the necessity of alliances with 
other nations far removed from our shores. 
In contrast to this situation, we know that 
in Europe it has been a long-established 
practice for the various countries to give 
assurances of mutual assistance to each other 
or to give direct aid by the signing of of- 
fensive and defensive alliances. 

After World War I we began to be con- 
cerned about the international aspect of war 
and its impact upon our own country; and 
by the conclusion of World War II it was 
obvious to our leaders that alliances of the 
kind long practiced in Europe should be 
entered into by this country with friendly 
nations in order to combat the growing 
threat of communism. 

Alliances involve international politics 
and hence strongly affect national politics. 
Consequently, there are signs of a growing 
awareness in this country of the true nature 
of war itself and of war’s position in our 
planning and strategy. Despite alliances 
with countries far removed from our imme- 
diate proximity, however, the understanding 
of military force as an instrument of national 
policy has as yet been too slowly and too 
narrowly developed. 

War enters the field of politics again when 
we realize the need for unity among our 
allies. This unity is achieved in a large 
measure by the machinations of politics; 
therefore, war is only a part of political 
intercourse and is by no means an inde- 
pendent and isolated thing in itself. It is 
important that we realize this truth at this 
point in our discussion, because we are con- 
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cerned with what you, as Air Force officers, 
and I, as a politician, can do to bring home 
to the American people the place of the 
military in forming and promulgating our 
national policy. To my mind, it is of the 
utmost importance to tell the American 
people—and the sooner the better—that 
military force is not an isolated thing, as we 
have in the past considered it to be, but that 
it is an integral and intimate part of our 
national policy—in fact, an instrument of 
national policy. 

Now I do not propose that we create an 
hysteria among our people in connection 
with this program of education. Quite to 
the contrary, I suggest that we follow sane 
and sensible methods to bring home to our 
citizenry the realization of war's position to- 
day and the fact that we must be constantly 
alerted to its dangers as well as to its poten- 
tials for peace. 

Having recognized that military force is 
an instrument of national policy and, be- 
cause of the need for unity, that war is only 
a part of political intercourse and, therefore, 
is not an isolated thing, we must recognize, 
too, that the business of war has become the 
business of everyone. We must also admit 
that the conduct of war has become the busi- 
ness of everyone. This does not mean, of 
course, the actual direction of the military 
in the field, on the sea, or in the air, but the 
conduct of war insofar as the citizenry works 
in unity with the military to create the 
continuing sinews of war and to provide 
the giant manpower pools needed by the 
military, and the understanding needed for 
unity. Since war is everybody’s business, 
the military joins the team and assumes 
an active part in the formation of national 
policy in times of peace as well as in times 
of war. In fact, we can say today that the 
recognition of the proper role of the mili- 

in the shaping of our national and 
international policies might well be the in- 
strument by which we can maintain peace. 

We have been discussing the broad role of 
the military in the formation of national 
policy. We have touched briefly upon the 
definition of war which I feel is the chief 
part of the problem under discussion today. 
If there can be accomplished through edu- 
cation a broad acceptance of these defini- 
tions and the logical conclusions they give 
to the military’s role in forming national 
policy, then we in this Nation will be fully 
receptive to the place of the Air Force as the 
dominant force in our national military 
strategy. 

In order more fully to develop the role 
of airpower in this regard, it is necessary to 
revert to history—to that portion of the his- 
tory of transportation and the development 
of weapons systems that brought about sea- 
power. Great Britain, you will recall, 
mastered ocean navigation and likewise 
mastered the weapons system of the sea 
when, in 1588, she defeated Spain in the first 
modern naval battle. Great Britain con- 
tinued to be dominant in this new field of 
transportation and to be dominant, also, in 
the utilization of this new weapons system. 
By the judicious use of both, she was able to 
maintain a peaceful situation for many years. 

In the air age, however, Great Britain no 
longer dominates the world as she did when 
seapower was her strength. The thesis of 
Admiral Mahan is now only valid as it ap- 
plies to a new element—the air. Great Brit- 
ain was quick to this change, and 
accepted the fact that, with this new dimen- 
sion in the element of power, surface forces 
and surface strategies were vulnerable and 
obsolete. The Royal Air Force replaced the 
Royal Navy as the key to her military doc- 
trine. History having overtaken the British 
Navy, that country’s air force has assumed 
the dominant role. The reasoning of Billy 
Mitchell now applies. Just as it once was 
necessary to bring matters to an issue upon 
the broad sea, it is now possible to resolve 
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conflict only in the medium of the limitless 
skies. 

We should now examine our military poli- 
cies to see how we can best bring matters 
to an issue in the vast expanse of the sky 
and, by so doing, maintain peace through- 
out the world, as England so successfully did 
when following that concept by the proper 
use of seapower. On January 12, 1954, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles made a speech which 
I feel was not too thoroughly understood by 
the American people. It was entitled “The 
Evolution of Foreign Policy,” and it became 
controversial because it stated that the Pres- 
ident had made a decision to depend pri- 
marily upon a great capacity to retaliate, in- 
stantly, by means and at places of our choos- 
4ng. What people failed to notice was the 
continuing statement which said, “Now the 
Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff can shape our Military Establish- 
ment to fit what is our policy instead of 
having to try to meet the enemy's many 
choices.” In the past, the enemy’s many 
choices were refiected in such areas as Greece 
and Turkey, Berlin, Korea, and Indochina. 
In the past our actions have been emergency 
actions which, while effective, were inade- 
quate because, as Mr. Dulles said, “What we 
did was, in the main, emergency action, im- 
posed on us by our enemies.” 

One of the basic concepts of warfare as 
expressed by Clausewitz is that a defensive 
position is strongest particularly when the 
defense has strong means of retaliation. 
Following this concept, what Mr. Dulles’ 
statement implied was that the United 
States had decided to place more reliance on 
deterrent power and less dependence on lo- 
cal defensive power. Mr. Dulles went on to 
explain this by saying, “What the Eisenhower 
administration wants is an * * * interna- 
tional security system.” 

I see in that January 12, 1954, speech of 
Mr. Dulles the first official recognition by any 
person in a position such as he occupies 
that airpower has replaced seapower and 
landpower as the dominant force for peace 
in the world. What Mr. Dulles said, in ef- 
fect, replaces a Mahan theory for the seas 
with a Mitchell theory for air, in that air, 
having developed as the strongest means of 

tion, and the United States being 
dominant in this field, we can well accept 
airpower as our national strategy and build 
around it the organizations of the land and 
sea forces. 

Just as England, when she had control of 
the seas, maintained a highly mobile and 
effective sea force, so must we today main- 
tain a highly mobile and increasingly effec- 
tive Air Force. The truth of this doctrine 
cannot be doubted with the results of World 
War II and Korea freshly in our minds. We 
have seen that military operations on land 
and sea cannot proceed without air superi- 
ority. We know, too, that transportation 
can be denied on the surface of the sea and 
underneath the sea by airpower. We know 
that land transportation can be completely 
destroyed by airpower. Knowing these 
things, we can generalize as follows: “Air- 
power is the national strategy which relies 
for force on a weapons system in which the 
land and sea forces are organized around 
the air forces.” 

At this point, let us inject the thinking 
of Douhet so that we might see what one 
of the pioneer thinkers in aerial warfare had 
to say on the subject: “Viewed in its true 
light, aerial warfare admits of no defense, 
only offense. We must therefore resign our- 
selves to the offensive the enemy afflicts 
upon us, while striving to put all our re- 
sources to work to inflict even heavier ones 
upon him. This is the basic principle which 
must govern the development of aerial war- 
Tare.” 

His thesis was based on the argument that 
command of the air would be won very 
quickly in any war and that the side that 
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obtained this mastery would then have little 
to fear from enemy airpower. We know 
from experiences in war that there never 
has been, nor is there any hope in the foresee- 
able future for a one hundred percent de- 
fense against enemy air attack. Therefore, 
we must ask ourselves what it is we resign 
ourselves to when we talk of the offensives 
of the enemy. What damage could 50, or 25, 
or even 10 Russian planes inflict upon the 
American economy and the American people 
were they the only ones of fleets of thou- 
sands to penetrate our aerial defenses and 
drop their hydrogen bombs upon strategic 
targets in this country? We would then be 
resigning ourselves to possible complete de- 
struction, or at least a destruction that 
could seriously disrupt the lives and the 
economy of our people. 

Even Douhet admitted that control of the 
air could never be complete; but the intro- 
duction of nuclear bombs into modern war- 
fare, particularly those launched by aircraft, 
must cause us to wonder just how resigned 
we can become. It seems plausible to me, 
therefore, to argue that, in the absence 
of any complete defense against aerial at- 
tack, and with the admission of nuclear 
weapons into our weapons system, the only 
deterrent to war will rest in an Air Force 
kept at a level of proficiency, both from the 
standpoint of equipment and of men, that 
will forever deter an enemy from making 
an offensive move against this country. 

That is true, I believe, because if a hand- 
ful of Russian planes could inflict major 
damage on our country, certainly the Rus- 
sians would realize that, their defensive 
-abilities being no greater or no less than ours, 
a similar handful of our planes could wreak 
comparable damage upon their homeland. 
It seems to me, then, that massive retalia- 
tion is the deterrent power we must rely 
upon, at least for the foreseeable future; and 
I do not think that, in this discussion, we 
should get into the probabilities of what 
might be developed tomorrow weaponswise. 

Thus, airpower becomes the primary man- 
ifestation of national power in war and in 
peace because of its direct influence upon 
the social structure and warmaking potential 
of an enemy nation. If we, as a people, are 
willing to accept this new doctrine that peace 
can be maintained through airpower, then 
we will not be like the professional soldier 
of old who was most reluctant to give up 
his particular weapon or his particular pet 
strategy. We will become, instead, a peo- 
ple fully aware of the problems of war and 
a people determined to support this kind 
of an approach to peace—psychologically, in- 
dustrially, and in every other way that is 
incumbent upon us. Such an attitude will 
better enable us to understand the neces- 
sity of evaluating existing and contemplated 
weapons systems. 

This is not a question of subjugating one 
service at the expense of another. Rather, 
it is a matter of obtaining the greatest pos- 
sible return from our dollar investment in 
the military forces as a whole. Once this is 
done, the force requirements can be deter- 
mined accordingly and phased to meet the 
time requirements of our strategy. 

It is hardly necessary to remind ourselves 
that nuclear weapons and modern delivery 
systems have become the cornerstone of 
modern military power. We all recognize 
them to be the key to American security. 
Military tasks, therefore, primarily consist of 
maintaining armaments in such a state of 
readiness and in such quantities that the 
Communists will find it disadvantageous to 
solve their problems by the use of nuclear 
weapons. They must not only be faced with 
the impossible task of neutralizing our re- 
taliatory effort, but also must be made to 
Tealize that should retaliation on our part 
be necessary, such an action will be instant 
and complete. 
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Unfortunately, many in this country, both 
military and civilian, do not realize the full 
scope of these military responsibilities. 
These are the people whose thinking is 
clouded by historical prejudice. These are 
the proponents of balanced forces, super- 
carriers, duplications in military effort, con- 
flicting service roles and missions. These 
are the wearers of the old-school tie in a 
day and age when a new school has been 
founded, 

It is not suggested that we do away com- 
pletely with surface forces merely because 
we are in a nuclear air age. It is difficult to 
understand, however, why many still do not 
see the need to tailor service needs and re- 
quirements to conform with modern patterns 
of political and military reality. This is not 
simply a question of money—although I be- 
lieve that billions of dollars could be saved 
if forces were designed around service mis- 
sions—but, more important, it is a recogni- 
tion that nations control war, and therefore 
peace, by their dominance in modern weap- 
ons and the expeditious means of delivering 
them. We must accept the influence of pow- 
erful air forces upon international behavior. 
An understanding of the implications of this 
new weapon is not a matter of choice—it is 
the very condition of national survival. 

Now, having determined that the military 
has a definite role in the shaping of our na- 
tional policy, and having traced briefly the 
development of airpower as the dominant 
force in our national military strategy, we 
have proceeeded through two of the four 
points in our discussion prior to setting forth 
& final conclusion. 

At this point, we can peek under the tent 
to see how effective the Air Force has been 
in getting these two and related points across 
to our people. I am a salesman and in this 
profession we have always had a good axiom, 
“To sell the steak, sell the sizzle.” If we 
apply this to the efforts of public relations 
in the Air Force, then I would say that the 
Air Force has done a better than average job 
of selling the sizzle. However, I don't think 
that the Air Force has done the job that 
needs to be done to sell the steak, which is 
the more important item in this particular 
instance. 

We might liken the sizzle to the glamour 
of the Air Force, the speed of its planes, the 
drama of rescues, the excitement of air com- 
bat, and the other things which have always 
been readily associated with flying. The 
steak, in this instance, is airpower and what 
airpower means, as well as the two points 
that we have already developed in this dis- 
cussion, 

There certainly is a definite need for selling 
the sizzle of the Air Force steak and we must 
continue to do that, but the important thing 
in public relations at this time is to sell the 
meat, or the steak, of our whole problem, so 
that people will not so much associate air- 
power with beautiful formation flying or 
high-speed jets or rescues, as with its true 
nature and its place in our national strategy. 

I am not critical of Air Force public rela- 
tions when I recognize a failure in its past 
performances, because I don’t believe that we 
can ascribe this failure to the Air Force alone, 
Rather, I think, it should be placed upon the 
entire Military Establishment, upon the Con- 
gress of the United States, and upon others 
in high position who can and should inter- 
pret for the American people the role of the 
military in shaping national policy and ex- 
plain to them what war really is. 

Much of the current misunderstanding 
stems from an historic general disinterest on 
the part of the American people in the sub- 
ject of war itself. You and I know that war 
in this country has always been looked upon 
as an isolated thing. We have gone into 
them unprepared materially because in 
periods of peace between the wars there has 
been a generai disinterest in the Military 
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Establishment and its upkeeping. We have 
gone into them unprepared mentally be- 
cause the people of the United States, having 
a natural and understandable abhorrence of 
war, have never concerned themselves with 
the true relationship of war to our national 
policy. It is well to recognize at this point, 
also, that we have gone into these wars weak 
in manpower because of a general apathy on 
the part of the youth of this country to par- 
ticipate in military training during the times 
of peace. Washington said something about 
this when he remarked: “The American peo- 
ple never sense danger till the bayonet is at 
their chest.” 

Generally, I think we can sum up this por- 
tion of the problem by recognizing that the 
American people, at all levels, do not under- 
stand war and do not yet understand the 
basic reasons for airpower being the force 
around which we must construct all of our 
military strategies. 

While these obstacles have been discour- 
aging, and at times frustrating, there are in- 
dications abroad in our country today that 
are encouraging both to the military and to 
those of us who are not in the military, but 
who are concerned with national defense 
and the maintenance of peace. Most im- 
portant of the encouraging signs was the 
statement by Secretary Dulles earlier this 
year which inferred that we had the ability to 
go to the brink of war and return. In that 
statement, we see the first general recogni- 
tion by a man in high position that military 
force is an instrument of policy and a weapon 
that can be used for the maintenance of 
peace even without its application in the 
accepted form of the word. 

At the outset of this discussion I said: 
“Boiled down to its basic requirements, pub- 
lic relations is a simple practice. It calls for 
@ measure of clear thinking to develop the 
problem, the application of commonsense to 
its presentation, and a great deal of energy all 
of the time.” 

We have developed the problems as I see 
them, so it is now necessary to approach 
their solution in the most logical way pos- 
sible. This I would like to do by presenting 
to you gentlemen a list of suggestions which 
I think will help to solve the problems we 
are discussing today. 

The first of these should certainly be an 
intensive campaign of education starting im- 
mediately. This campaign should embrace 
the schools of our country from the high 
school level, or even lower, on through, so 
that the students might have a complete op- 
portunity to study the relationship of mili- 
tary force to our national policy, thereby en- 
abling them to better understand the prob- 
lems of the military when they become voting 
citizens. 

This same program of education should be 
directed at the personnel of the Air Force. 
It should likewise be spread to include citi- 
zens of adult ages who can be reached 
through the media of luncheons, club meet- 
ings, and visits to air bases. In other words, 
let’s take the public in on what we are doing. 
Trained and intelligent officers and enlisted 
men should be sent to talk before these 
various organizations about the very prob- 
lems we are discussing today. 

One of the finest means of accomplishing 
this, in my opinion, would be to downgrade 
the classification of briefings of the various 
major commands in the Air Force and send 
them around to the organizations Just men- 
tioned. A person could learn more about the 
problems involved in global airpower by 
listening to one of General LeMay’s briefings 
than by reading many books on the subject. 
These briefings would necessarily haye to 
be changed to eliminate some of the neces- 
sarily secret material that is passed on to 
officers; but, nevertheless, if we started with 
the mere assumption that people today do 
not realize that the globe no longer is 
measured from east to west and west to east, 
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but rather from north to south and over 
the poles, we would lay a basis for a better 
understanding of airpower. 

Air Force personnel, from the privates to 

the generals, should be imbued with the idea 
that airpower is our dominant power and 
they should speak of it on every occasion; but 
they should speak of it intelligently and 
speak of it not in terms of the speed of our 
aircraft, or the accuracy of our weapons, but, 
instead, in terms of the true concept of air- 
power and how it has reached its rightful 
place as the dominant force in our military 
strategy. I understand that a dozen officers 
out of this class are scheduled to travel 
throughout the country after graduation and 
speak on airpower. This is a good idea. It 
is a healthy thing. I know you are qualified 
to do this great public service, 
The second suggestion that I wish to make 
depends entirely upon the success of the first, 
in that I will suggest that public relations 
should “trickle down.” I mean by this that 
the top brass of our Air Force must be 
thoroughly cognizant of the problems which 
we discuss and must be able to transmit this 
understanding to their junior officers, and 
on down to the lowest grade of enlisted man, 
You have a very valuable program in the Air 
Force called Commanders’ Call. I under- 
stand that once every month each command- 
er talks to his people about airpower. He 
shows them films of top Air Force leaders 
who cover the subject. Keep this program 
going. Use it to best advantage. It is neces- 
sary that, in the Air War College, we teach 
the officers the extreme importance of public 
relations. We take away, by so doing, the 
stigma that has always been attached in one 
way or another to the Public Information 
Office. That office should become one of 
great importance; it should be occupied by 
men thoroughly trained in all aspects of 
public relations. 

A vital point to remember in discussing 
public relations, and particularly in discuss- 
ing the people engaged in public relations, 
is that if a job is done properly, by properly 
trained men, many of the attendant problems 
are taken care of before they start. For 
instance, if the citizenry were fully cognizant 
of all of the issues that we are discussing 
here, and understood them, there is a strong 
possibility that the difficulties that have de- 
veloped over sound around jet air bases would 
long ago have been overcome, Objections 
raised by some of our citizens to the high ex- 
penditures necessary to maintain an Air Force 
would likewise be eliminated if the people 
were told how this money is spent, not just in 
a general way, but in a detailed way, having 
explained to them the needs as they relate 
to airpower and as airpower relates to 
peace. 

We long ago discovered that the glamour of 
flying has pretty much worn off—that it is 
looked upon today as a job, as a hard and 
arduous job to which dedicated men are at- 
tracted. If this is true, and we know it to be 
true, then public relations directed at the 
young, with the objective of educating them 
along the lines we have been discussing, will 
develop in them a patriotic fervor for the 
Air Force and for military service in general, 
and cause them to come into the Air Force in 
increasing numbers. It is not a healthy 
thing for the Air Force, or any of the military, 
to have to rely on draftees to build up its 
manpower. It would be a much better thing 
for this country if our youth were so imbued 
with patriotism that they looked forward to 
their period of service with the Armed Forces, 
and, of course, we would hope, particularly 
service in the Air Force. That, I feel, would 
be one of the results of a public-relations 
program following the course that I have 
outlined. 

The third suggestion that I would like to 
make will primarily aid public relations 
people, and the public only indirectly. This 
suggestion has to do with the classification 
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of material. When a national aviation mag- 
azine, or any magazine, for that matter, pub- 
lishes a detailed account or report of a mod- 
ern airplane or a modern piece of equipment, 
it is to be assumed by the public that the 
material is not classified. How many times, 
though, have you public relations men been 
asked by local newspapers for information 
based on these magazine articles only to Five 
to say that you cannot release it because 
it is still classified. The newspaperman goes 
away with a peculiar feeling that the Air 
Force’s right hand does not know what its 
left hand is doing. This, of course, can only 
be accomplished from the Washington level; 
but a thorough check on releases before they 
are made to see that there will be no conflict 
with existing classifications would certainly 
be appreciated by your public relations men, 
by the press, and, I know, by the public, 
as well. 

The fourth suggestion that I make is one 
which I direct to all officer personnel, whether 
they be in public relations or not. It is this: 
Have an open-door policy toward the press, 
and particularly toward the public. Do not 
build a fence around your office through 
which citizens, or their representatives, can- 
not pass. Being in public life, and having 
been in the military, I realize that this is 
easier to say than to do; but remember that 
one unhappy customer can undo the good 
of hundreds of men working to better your 
position and the position of the Air Force. 
Particularly is this important as far as the 
press goes, because I can assure you that 
nothing makes a press man madder than 
to be continually denied access to an execu- 
tive’s office, whether that executive be a 
Senator, a general, or the president of a 
corporation. 

The fifth suggestion that I make is a rather 
basic one, but I make it because I feel that 
it is not being followed too wisely at the 
present time. The public information officer 
must be in the know. He must sit in on 
policymaking meetings; he must be kept 
informed of the latest developments in air 
doctrine, air plans, aircraft, and everything 
about the Air Force. As a commander, in- 
clude your information services officer on 
your personal staff. You write his efficiency 
report. Get a sharp, intelligent man who 
has some commonsense for the job. Give 
him free access to your office and your con- 
fidence. 

Sixth in the list of suggestions that I make 
to you gentlemen this morning concerns a 
failing that many of our public relations 
people seem to have which does not show 
up in the corresponding efforts of our sister 
forces. This is the tendency of a public 
relations officer to seek to be a public rela- 
tions person for his own particular outfit 
that outfit alone—and not for the Air Force 
in its entirety. I know that many times 
this is the fault of the commander; ro if 
any of you gentlemen here, going out to 
assume command posts, have the tendency 
to seek publicity for your outfit above the 
Air Force as a whole, you would do well to 
bury those feelings immediately and allow 
your public relations man full rein in his 
development of a better understanding of 
airpower for the total Air Force, I might 
say that this is a rather common disease 
among all new institutions, whether they 
be in the fields of economics, in the profes- 
sions, or in the fields of the military, as we 
have witnessed in the last 10 years during 
the swaddling days of the Air Force. It is 
a weakness and a tendency, as I say, but 
it is one that must be overcome before the 
organization as a whole, regardless of what 
field it is operating in, cam go ahead and 
assume its rightful place of leadership in 
that area. Remember you are selling air- 
power, you are not selling the glamour of any 
particular outfit. 
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The seventh suggestion which I offer today 
is that the Public Information Officer work 
closely with the aircraft industry. The air- 
craft industry has probably done more to 
promote the Air Force than the Air Force has 
done itself; and these people continue to do 
so, and their efforts can be coordinated with 
the efforts of the Air Force to a degree that 
the public relations of both the industry 
and the Air Force will greatly improve. The 
Air Force can very well tap the vast reser- 
voir of experienced public relations men who 
are connected with the aviation industry and 
they can also enjoy the fruits of the large 
amounts of money spent by this industry to 
promote their aircraft, and, at the same time, 
airpower. 

The eighth and last suggestion that I want 
to leave with you gentlemen today is that 
the Air Force should make a more concerted 
effort to educate the Members of Congress 
concerning the true meaning of airpower and 
airpower’s natural position as a pivotal force 
in forming our military strategies. How 
can this be done? Of course, you will say 
that Senators and Representatives are busy 
people. Well, I would suggest that you bring 
the briefings of the various commands of the 
Air Force into Washington, into the Senate 
and House Office Buildings, and stay there 2 
weeks if necessary so that each and every 
Member of Congress could have the oppor- 
tunity of being briefed, not on the glamour 
of flying, but on the basic essentials of air- 
power. Remember, gentlemen, that Con- 
gress is the legislative body of this Govern- 
ment which decides upon your appropria- 
tions—the body that can be openly critical 
of you—harmful to you, or helpful to you, 
depending on the attitude that it holds. 

I can tell you from experience that Con- 

n are interested in airpower and the 
problems of airpower; but not too many of 
them have had the opportunities that I have 
had to become intimately associated with 
the subject, and I feel that if more of them 
have that opportunity one of the great ob- 
stacles in your path today will be overcome. 
The Navy and the Army have sold their con- 
cepts in a wonderful way, chiefly because 
they’ve been at it longer; and then, too, be- 
cause they have been associated in the peo- 
ples’ minds with power, and with power in 
war. Now, however, we are locked in an 
argument as to whether the pivotal force will 
remain on the surface or go to the air, and 
we are not going to win that argument by 
continuing public relations efforts that 
merely “‘sell the sizzle.” We must, as I have 
said before, “sell the steak.” 

Lastly, I want to remind you again that 
public relations takes a great deal of energy 
all of the time. The job of selling is not one 
that is done periodically, or spasmodically, or 
with a half-hearted effort. Selling is some- 
thing that you gentlemen will be engaged in 
for the rest of your careers; in fact, you've 
been engaged in selling all of your lives, 
whether you know it or not. Your very first 
cries as babies were selling arguments to 
your mothers that you wanted to be fed. 
Your attempts to improve your dress and 
your appearances as you reached the age 
when you began to look at girls were only 
an effort to sell yourselves to some particular 
girls. The things you do through your 
careers as airmen and officers are attempts 
to sell yourselves to those people who are 
above you or to those people with whom you 
associate. 

Apply exactly this same technique, then, 
to the issues we have discussed today, and 
the problem of public relations in the Air 
Force will improve rapidly and the people of 
the United States will develop a better un- 
derstanding of airpower and will give it the 
proper support which it deserves as the domi- 
nant force in modern war. 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
proceedings in Mexico, Mo., June 8, hon- 
oring the dean of the Missouri delegation 
in Congress, the Honorable CLARENCE 
Cannon, our junior Senator, the Honor- 
able STUART SYMINGTON, made an address 
entitled “The Measure of Greatness,” 
which referred to the outstanding con- 
tributions of the chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee. We all know 
Congressman CANNON as a kind, gentle, 
wonderful friend and person, whose ex- 
perience and skill in parliamentary mat- 
ters help all of us in innumerable ways 
in our efforts to serve our constituents. 

Therefore, I know there will be wide- 
spread interest among Members of the 
House in Senator Symrmncron’s remarks 
as they refer to our esteemed friend, 
Congressman Cannon, and I submit the 
text of the Senator’s speech for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


THE MEASURE OF GREATNESS 

The wisest of all teachers once said, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The lasting value of a civilization, a nation, 
a political party, or an individual is best de- 
termined by the simple test embodied in 
those immortal words. 

By his fruits we know CLARENCE CANNON, 
of Elsberry, Mo. 

CLARENCE CANNON’s entire life has been de- 
voted to the service of people, and that is the 
most important service of all. 

Today he serves as chairman of probably 
the most important committee in the Con- 


gress. 

Highlight of that effort includes Mr. Can- 
NON spearheading the 1945 postwar drive 
which returned to the Treasury $130 billion 
of unexpended wartime appropriations, 

It was he who about that time also pro- 
posed that Congress require a minimum 
payment of $5 billion per year toward re- 
ducing the national debt. 

It was he also who stated: “No agency 
should be allowed to have any funds for 
which it does not account to Congress an- 
nually and which it does not justify in hear- 
ings before congressional committees.” 

Mr. Cannon believes that Government 
money is public money; and therefore should 
be spent only in the public interest. 

Would that we could say this basic policy 
of sound government was the policy of the 
present administration. 

Many current top appointees in the exec- 
utive branch came to Washington from pri- 
vate business. 

Some of these appointees are mighty fine 
people. Some, however, apparently believe 
the Federal Government is just another big 
business corporation, to be run for their own 
interest, and that of their friends at the top, 
instead of the interests of all the stock- 
holders, 

Quite a few of the latter have been re- 
moved from the job; but only after a Demo- 
cratic Congress disclosed their activities. 
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The welfare of the stockholders in question, 
in this case the American people, appeared 
incidental to their selfish decisions. 

Yes, there have been some surprisingly 
unbusinesslike operations on the part of this 
so-called business administration. As a re- 
sult, all of us have been forced to foot the 
tax bill for such financial fiascoes as Dixon- 
Yates, the incredible deal in cheese, and the 
heavy and unnecessary increased interest 
cost on our national debt. 

With respect to that last cost, the largest 
single component item of the $4 billion in- 
crease in the first 3 years of this adminis- 
tration outside of national defense, is the 
increased price for money this administra- 
tion decided to give the bankers. 

In contrast, CLARENCE CANNoN’s policy of 
government for all the people is made com- 
pletely clear by the record. 

Since first elected to Congress in 1922, Mr, 
Cannon has been instrumental in the pas- 
2 of legislation beneficial to every Amer- 

can, 

Let's take a few examples. 

For the benefit of the farmer, Mr. Cannon 
has supported legislation for parity prices, 
farm loans at low rates of interest, reclama- 
tion and soil conservation projects, REA, 
protection of crops from pests and livestock 
disease, construction of better farm-to-mar- 
ket roads, flood control, and improved scien- 
tific agricultural research. 

In supporting the 1941 farm-loan bill, 
which provided for Government loans to 
farmers to 85 percent of the parity value of 
5 basic commodities, Mr. Cannon said the 
bill “places a floor under farm prices similar 
to the floor already under wages. For the 
first time in history the farmer is guaranteed 
a parity price.” 

On this and many other agricultural bills 
Mr. Cannon fought long and hard for the 
farmer, against an opposition both you and 
I know is entrenched and powerful. 

Nor has that fight ended. 

As you also know, only last April, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vetoed a Democratic farm 
bill which would have been a start toward a 
fair share for the Nation’s farmers, 

In 1952, the average farmer had an income 
of 52 cents for every $1 taken in by his city 
neighbor. 


By 1955 that 52 cents had dropped to 42 
cents. 

As a result, the 13 percent of our popula- 
tion which remains on the farm, and which 
today produces the abundance of food and 
fiber that makes America the best fed and 
best clothed Nation in the history of the 
world, nevertheless receives less than 5 per- 
cent of our national income. 

And according to Department of Agri- 
culture income forecasts for 1956, under the 
present policies of this administration, that 
already unfortunate situation is going to get 
worse instead of better. 

Already this situation is being reflected in 
the small towns. As a lead editorial entitled 
“The Rural Towns Problem” in the Kansas 
City Star pointed out last May 20: “Rural 
towns or cities are the first to feel the effect 
of reduced purchasing power among farm- 
ers.” 

For that damaging effect to reach the large 
cities is certain, and only a matter of time. 

This administration’s answer to the plight 
of the American farmer has been, and is, 
lower price supports, less farm credit at 
higher interest rates, and less funds for REA. 

Based on some of the statements made by 
those in charge, why should we be surprised? 

As example, only last year an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in this Republican ad- 
ministration said: “Agriculture is now big 
business. Too many people are trying to 
stay in agriculture that would do better some 
place else.” 

Well, 500,000 farm families have left the 
farm in the last 3 years. 
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But where have they gone and what will 
they do? 

Is it good for America that these people 
and their children leave the field and pas- 
tures and woodlands of our countryside, to 
roam the concrete of the big cities looking 
for work? 

What irony that In most countries of the 
world today 90 percent of the people work in 
the production of food—and their problem is 
famine, whereas only 13 percent of our people 
produce food—and our problem is surplus. 

Shortly after Mr. Cannon was first elected 
to Congress, another Republican President, 
Calvin Coolidge, made this statement: 
“Farmers have never made money. I don’t 
believe we can do much about it.” 

Apparently today, 30 years later, that is still 
the philosophy of the Republican Party. 

But for many years the Democratic Party, 
under the leadership of such men as CLAR- 
ENCE CANNON, has believed that something 
can and should be done to help farmers get 
a fair share. 

Let’s look at the record. 

In the 20 years of Democratic administra- 
tions, farm income rose from $2 billion a year 
to $13% billion; and the parity index rose 
from 58 percent in 1932 to 100 percent in 
1952. 

Since 1952 annual farm income has 
dropped nearly $4 billion. Parity during the 
last 6 months averaged 82, with a low point 
of 80. That is the lowest point and the low- 
est 6-month average in 15 years. 

The reason is clear. It was Secretary of 
the Interior McKay who said, “We're here in 
the saddle as an administration representing 
business and industry.” 

If he was talking about big business, that 
is true; and the backs of little-business men 
and farmers this administration is riding are 
getting plenty sore. 

Mr. Cannon’s legislative record, however, 
has much in it besides sympathetic under- 
standing and support of the farmers. He 
has consistently supported measures for help 
to our veterans; and to our small-business 
men, and to our average citizens. 

In 1932 Mr. CANNON was one of those 
who worked hard to preserve 6400 million 
of veteran benefits. 

In recent years he has been one of the 
leaders behind legislation to provide ma- 
ternity care for servicemen's wives, and also 
better hospitalization for veterans. 

For the average citizen, Mr. Cannon has 

supported such welfare measures as aid 
to the blind, aid to dependent children, day 
nurseries, nurses training, pensions, and un- 
employment compensation. 
. For the small-business man, Mr. CANNON 
has fought against monopolistic practices. 
He has worked steadily for a fair deal for 
small business. 

When and if they make any money, these 
farmers and businessmen are also taxpayers, 

Let's review for a moment the tax policies 
of this administration, 

In 1954, President Eisenhower proposed 
tax reductions. 

Out of every dollar of tax relief obtained, 
the corporations received 73 cents. 

Families earning over $5,000 received 18 
cents. 


Families earning less than $5,000 received 
9 cents. 

The Republicans said they couldn’t afford 
to give tax cuts to everybody—so they gave 
a $1 billion tax cut to corporations, plus an 
$850 million tax cut to corporation share- 
holders. 

This administration’s record on small bus- 
iness is equally in conflict with the country’s 
welfare. 

Since 1952 the profits of companies worth 
$100 million or more have gone up 27 per- 
cent; but the profits of companies worth 
$250,000 or less have gone down 39 percent. 

Business failures since 1952 have risen 
36 percent—in fact, during the past 3 
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years, there have been more than twice as 
many business failures as there were during 
the previous 10 years. 

Unless we put an end to the current pro- 
gram of helping the big get bigger while the 
small get squeezed out, capitalism, as we 
know it, will disappear. 

As you know, over 80 cents of the tax 
dollar you pay today goes for past, present 
and possible future war—and 65 cents of 
your tax dollar goes to the Defense Depart- 
ment in the Pentagon to pay for the current 
programs, 

Now a story is being spread around that 
because some of us believe in better organi- 
zation of our military defenses—an organi- 
zation based on progress instead of tra- 
dition—we are asking for more money for 
national defense. 

This is not correct. 

If the Pentagon was truly unified, the 
American people could obtain more security 
for far less money than is being spent today. 

In this field also CLARENCE CANNON is a 
recognized authority. His voting record 
proves that he is dedicated to adequate na- 
tional defense; but only on the basis of 
maximum return to the taxpayer for every 
dollar spent. 

Another prominent American once agreed 
with that position. 

On November 16, 1945, over 10 years ago, 
in testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Military Appropriations the then Gen- 
eral Eisenhower stated: 

“You could develop a more efficient fight- 
ing force with unification, with 75 percent of 
the men that you would have if you had 
separate forces, * * * I am certain that al- 
most any professional officer that has studied 
this thing would agree.” 

A 25-percent reduction in the current per- 
sonnel of our military establishment would 
save the American taxpayer many billions of 
dollars each year. 

In his later published book, Crusade in 
Europe, General Eisenhower developed his 
point further when he said: 

“The accomplishments in Europe of the 
three United States services operating under 
unified command strongly influenced my 
determined advocacy of a similar type of 
organization in postwar Washington.” 

And on February 7, 1948, in his farewell 
report as Chief of Staff of the Army, the 
general carried on his thought as follows: 

“But our position of 5, 10, 15 years hence 
is being determined now. * * * 

“We must do everything possible now to 
assure ourselves that we will fight another 
war with weapons more advanced than those 
of the enemy. * * * 

“The constant aim of those concerned with 
integration of the Armed Forces must be the 
goal implicit in the act—a security program 
in which all fields of responsibility will be 
covered but from which all unnecessary du- 
plication will be eliminated and in which 
each arm will be a member of an integrated 
team. © * © 

“Study should be given to the proposition 
that each year a number of officers of proved 
experience, knowledge and judgment be 
withdrawn from their respective services and 
given commissions in the Armed Forces. The 
existence of a body óf specially chosen officers 
representing all three services would act as 
& spur to junior officers to qualify for such 
selection, indirectly decreasing traditional 
barriers between the services. Free transfer 
among the services, without loss of rank, 
would, in appropriate cases, be a valuable 
measure for promotion of the national rather 
than the service viewpoint. Developments 
of this sort will come with time and I am 
confident that each succeeding year of uni- 
fication will bring closer the goal of a fully 
integrated establishment.” 

It was not until he actually became a 
candidate for the Presidency, however, that 
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General Eisenhower really “poured it on” 
with respect to his concept of deficiencies in 
the Department of Defense. 

In a talk in Baltimore on September 25, 
1952, the general said that we must obtain 
“the most defense at less cost with the least 
dollar.” 

And he continued: 

“Our defense m has suffered from 
lack of farsighted direction. 

“Real unification of our Armed Forces is 
yet to be achieved. 

“The running warfare between Congress. 
and the White House has made such blunder- 
ing even more costly to us Americans. Both 
must share mutual confidence and common 
purpose. The cooperation must be sparked 
by executive leadership. 

“We have had little of such leadership. 
Special interests in the armed services have 
repeatedly been carrying their appeals to 
Congress—sometimes without knowledge of 
any of their civilian superiors.” 

Then General Eisenhower said: 

“Supplemental appropriations by Congress 
have been vetoed, passed over a veto, and 
sometimes held back by the President.” 

But only last year, the Congress appropri- 
ated $42 million to prevent any further 
reduction in the personnel strength of the 
Marine this action being taken on the 
theory that it was wrong to discharge many 
thousand Marine volunteers at the same time 
tens of thousands of men were being drafted 
off of the farms and out of the cities. 

The Administration impounded the money 
Congress appropriated for this volunteer 
force. The Marine strength was permitted to 
decline. Actually, the Secretary of Defense 
used much of the impounded money for his 
own Department. 

Also in Baltimore in 1952 General Eisen- 
hower stated: 

“Service disagreements have become public 
brawls.” 

Compare any disagreement between the 
services in 1952 with those flooding the press, 
television, and radio today. 

General Eisenhower continued: 

“Stranger than this is the almost inevi- 
table demand of each service to do the re- 
search, development, and production work on 
new Each believes that it can do 
the work better. In this matter prompt ad- 
judication among the services is mandatory— 
otherwise you will find all three engaged in 
spending public money for a single need.” 

* * * >. 


“This us to the supremely impor- 
tant matter of unification of the Armed 
Forces. 

“When I became Chief of Staff upon my 
return from Europe in November of 1945, I 
felt that all our war experience had rendered 
obsolete the defense organization then ex- 
isting. I was convinced then, as I am today, 
that effective coordination of the services in 
war requires central planning in time of 
peace. This is the essence of unity in the 
Armed Forces. That unity must also extend 
to the procurement and administration of all 
the costly materiel and paraphernalia of 
modern warfare. It was the hope and ex- 
pectation of all of us who worked to achieve 
the passage of the National Defense Act of 
1947 that this kind of unity was in the 
making. 

“This has not proved to be the case. Such 
unity as we have achieved is too much form 
and too little substance. We have continued 
with a loose way of operating that wastes 
time, money, and talent with equal generos- 
ity. With three services, in place of the for- 
mer two, still going their separate ways, and 
with an overall defense staff frequently un- 
able to enforce corrective action, the end 
result has been not to remove duplication, 
but to replace it with triplication. 

“AN this must be brought to as swift an 
end as possible. Neither our security nor 
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our solvency can permit such a way of con- 
ducting the crucial business of national 
defense.” 

That was over 314 years ago. 

Not a single change in the law has been 
suggested by this administration to correct 
the situation described by General Eisen- 
hower on September 25, 1952. 

Instead of any proposals to bring “all this 
to as swift an end as possible,” the Presi- 
dent's own people volunteer that triplica- 
tion and waste has increased heavily since 
he took office in January 1953. 

The former Assistant Secretary of Air Force 
Research and Development, Mr. Trevor Gard- 
ner, resigned early this year in bitter pro- 
test at the current disorganization in the 
Pentagon. 

Only last month Mr. Gardner wrote in 
Look magazine as follows: 

“We must junk the creaking, decentralized 
reviewing and re-reviewing machinery we 
now so foolishly look to for decisions. In 
place of this bureaucratic Noah’s Ark, we 
urgently need a streamlined mechanism 
capable of responding to new dangers as 
quickly as they become known.” 

As an illustration of what Mr. Gardner is 
talking about, this country fought and won 
the greatest war in history—and at that time 
its military departments contained a total 
of eight Secretaries. 

Today, despite all this talk about the im- 
portance of further service unification in 
order to increase security and, at the same 
time, cut expenses, there are 31 Secretaries. 

And the President has just asked the Con- 
gress to approve 3 more, for a total of 34. 

Because of the rising criticism resulting 
from the bitter interservice rows which have 
recently broken out in the open, it is re- 
ported that something will be done about 
the deteriorating situation in the Pentagon. 

Last week Time magazine stated: 

“It is the duty of Commander in Chief 
Dwight Eisenhower to insure that the ma- 
chine—in all its countless parts—adds up to 
a single unit meshed for a sole purpose: to 
keep war away by its total retaliatory power. 

“That aim no longer permits the luxury of 
the three services and their many subserv- 
ices wrangling for power and heading in dif- 
ferent directions. For this reason President 
Eisenhower has come to one of the most 
important decisions of his administration: 
to move for a truly unified armed service that 
will work in practice as well as on paper, as 
a single machine. Last week he ordered his 
White House staff planners to start work im- 
mediately on mapping out a unification plan 
for completion this fall. If he is reelected 
he hopes to present his unification proposals 
to Congress next year.” 

But we heard all that in Baltimore, back 
in September 1952, 
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Why should be believe it now, any more 
than we should have believed it then? 

For many years some of us have stated 
and restated that if President Eisenhower 
would only carry out what he said should be 
done in 1945, 1946, and 1948—and what he 
in effect promised would be done in 1952, 
many billions of dollars annually could be 
saved in our national defense cost, at no 
sacrifice whatever to our military strength. 

The saving could mean a balanced Federal 
budget; and should mean a heavy reduction 
in income taxes. 

Apparently some people believe that em- 
phasis on the importance of national defense 
indicates a certain narrowness of viewpoint; 
a failure to recognize that military power is 
only a part of that much broader struggle 
which is rapidly shaping up for the political 
and economic control of the world. 

Quite obviously the Communists, dedicated 
to world conquest, don't want to gain con- 
trol of a devastated country. There is no 
profit in acquiring a lot of smoldering, radio- 
active real estate. They want to take over 
a going concern, at the peak of its produc- 
tivity. Therefore their approach now is po- 
litical and economic as well as military. 

But their political warfare rests upon a 
military standoff. Note they did not even 
begin their successful recent developments 
on the political front until they felt they 
were at least within reaching distance of 
military equality. 

It goes without saying that the political- 
economic struggle is an even larger, more 
difficult, and more challenging problem than 
the problem of maintaining military supe- 
riority. 

To put it another way, the problem of mili- 
tary superiority is in itself a challenge to our 
resources. But it is small compared to the 
vast challenge of the overall struggle, includ- 
ing the struggle for the minds of men, 

If the present leaders of this administra- 
tion have been unable to cope with the cur- 
rent world-wide political struggle from a 
position of military strength, how will they 
manage from a position of military weakness? 

If, during the Korean War our choices of 
action were limited by fear the enemy would 
“enlarge the war” (don't dare bomb beyond 
the Yalu, don't dare use atomic weapons), 
how will our policy and program be restricted 
if and when the Russians have a superiority 
in arms? 

This is an intensely practical problem, one 
which must be faced if we are to continue in 
a free world, 

Some future administration may have the 
genius to deal successfully in foreign affairs 
from a position of relative weakness; but this 
administration does not seem to be able to 
exploit its asserted position of relative 
strength. 
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We have a right to expect our Government 
to deal effectively with the broader problem, 
handling the military problem in stride. But 
this administration seems unable to handle 
either without a succession of obvious failure. 

We might forgive the mistakes in foreign 
policy; but management—with a capital M— 
was to have been the great talent of the 
crowd now in office. (If you once ran General 
Motors, you are equipped to run the country.) 

Yet in the very place where we were led to 
expect the pinnacle of competence, we have 
seen bungling and shortsightedness. 

Again, preoccupation on my part with the 
military-defense problem does not mean any 
lack of awareness of the broader political 
struggle now taking place all over the world. 

But the military problem is elementary. 
If we cannot handle that, how can we handle 
something far more complex? 

If we—the United States—cannot maintain 
a superiority of arms, apparently cannot even 
maintain a military standoff, how can we ex- 
pect to win the larger diplomatic and eco- 
nomic struggle? 

The argument is made that America cannot 
spend for arms at the expense of its economy. 

Who says we should? This is to avoid and 
evade the real problem, The real problem 
the real measure of the problem—is to obtain 
the necessary capability without injuring the 
economy. 

It can be done: and it will have to be done. 

If we don’t enlarge our vision, broaden our 
concepts, and achieve a better comprehension 
of the total problem, our failures in this fleld 
are just a foretaste of the much larger fail- 
ures in store for us on the international po- 
litical front. 

We have come here today to honor a great 
Missourian, to honor him for what he has 
stood for over the years. 

To him we express the gratitude of his 
party, his community, his district, his State, 
and his Nation. 

Several weeks ago in the bright morning 
sun, I journeyed through the farias of west- 
ern Kentucky. On the train was Alben 
Barkley, being carried to his eternal rest. 

As we went by, farmers were kneeling 
among their erops in the fields, paying re- 
spect to one they loved, because they knew 
this great Democrat had devoted his life to 
attaining a better life for them. 

Fortunately for us, another great Democrat 
is with us today, with many years of public 
service ahead of him. 

We know, CLARENCE Cannon, that at the 
same time you participate in our most im- 
portant national problem—the insurance of 
a more prosperous and a more secure Amer- 
ica—the problems of your friends and neigh- 
bors are always in your heart and mind, ` 

It is for that reason you have our respect, 
our affection, and our eternal gratitude. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1956 
(Legislative day of Monday, June 11, 
1956) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, we thank Thee on this 
national day of pledged allegiance to 
the flag of our Republic, for all the mem- 
ories and the faith and the principles 
which its folds symbolize wherever it 
floats on land or air or sea, making tyr- 
anny tremble. As we bow in reverence 
this day, beneath the white-domed 
shrine of each patriot’s devotion, with 


grateful hearts we come in this night of 
global conflict between falsehood and 
truth, light and darkness, with joy that 
our flag is still there—emblem of free- 
dom’s holy light, and that, seeing it, 
captive and enslaved peoples thank God 
and take courage. Though the road to 
a just peace for our time and for our 
children’s children be tedious and toil- 
some, still lead us on, with patience fol- 
lowing the gleam of the flag with clear 
heads and pure hearts, worthy of the 
trust the Nation has committed to our 
hands. We ask it in the Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 


of the Journal of the proceedings of 
i pai June 13, 1956, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 890) to extend and 
strengthen the Water Pollution Control 
Act, with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate; 
that the House insisted upon its amend- 
ment; requested a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. BLAT- 
NIK, Mr. Jones of Alabama, Mr. DEMP- 
SEY, Mr. DONDERO, and Mr. MCGREGOR 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference, 
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The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 4090) 
to amend part II of title III of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, so as to require 
the installation of an automatic radio- 
telegraph call selector on cargo ships of 
the United States carrying less than two 
radio operators, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 872. An act for the relief of Sam Berge- 
sen; 

S. 910. An act for the relief of Lino Perez 
Martinez; 

S. 1067. An act for the relief of Tibor Hor- 
vath; and 

S. 1221. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Joseph Kelsch. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 4090) to amend part IT 
of title III of the Communications Act 
of 1934, so as to require the installa- 
tion of an automatic radio-telegraph call 
selector on cargo ships of the United 
States carrying less than two radio op- 
erators, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Special 
Committee Investigating Lobbying Ac- 
tivities and the Subcommittee on the 
Air Force of the Committee on Armed 
Forces were authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY NEXT 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 
Monday next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be a morning hour for the presen- 
tation of petitions and memorials, the 
introduction of bills, and the transaction 
of other routine business, with state- 
ments limited to 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 


Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


CONTINUANCE OF EFFECTIVENESS OF MISSING 
Persons Act 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
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to continue the effectiveness of the Missing 
Persons Act, as extended, until July 1, 1957 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


ENLARGEMENT OF WATER-SUPPLY FACILITIES, 
San DIEGO, CALIF, 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Navy to enlarge exist- 
ing water-supply facilities for the San Diego, 
Calif, area in order to insure the existence 
of an adequate water supply for naval in- 
stallations and defense production plants 
in such area,” approved October 11, 1951 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


AUDIT REPORT oN ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Army Indus- 
trial Fund, Maintenance and Industrial Di- 
vision, Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, 
Quartermaster Corps, Department of the 
Army, for the period July 1, 1952, to March 
31, 1955 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations, 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, Hor SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK, ARK 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
proposed concession contract in Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark. (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


VALIDATION OF OVERPAYMENTS OF PAY AND 
ALLOWANCES TO CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE 
ARMED SERVICES 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation to validate overpayments of pay and 

allowances made to certain officers of the 

Army, Navy, Naval Reserve, and Air Force 

while undergoing training at civilian hospi- 

tals, and for other purposes (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 

Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the American De- 
fenders of Bataan and Corregidor, Inc., at 
Asheville, N. C., relating to a pilgrimage of 
Gold Star Mothers to the graves of deceased 
servicemen buried overseas; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the American De- 
fenders of Bataan and Corregidor, Inc., at 
Asheville, N. C., relating to disability pen- 
sions for certain prisoners of war; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the American De- 
fenders of Bataan and Corregidor, Inc,, at 
Asheville, N. C., favoring a continuance of the 
studies of the effects of malnutrition and 
other hardships on the mortality and mor- 
bidity of former United States prisoners of 
war and civilian internees of World War II; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

A resolution adopted by the Niagara Coun- 
ty Democratic Committee, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., favoring the enactment of legislation 
providing for the development of electric 
power installations on the Niagara River; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


REORGANIZATION OF SAFETY 
FUNCTIONS OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT—EDITORIAL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
May issue of the Safety Maintenance and 
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Production magazine contains an edito- 
rial about the bill (S. 3517) to provide for 
the reorganization of the safety func- 
tions of the Federal Government, intro- 
duced by me, which is now before the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
cellent editorial be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks and appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR SPONSORS SAFETY BILL 


That the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government has good reason to concern it- 
self with the safety of Federal employees is 
indicated by a bill introduced in the United 
States Senate by Senator H. H. HUMPHREY, 
Minnesota. 

It seems ironic that the Government which 
should set an outstanding record for acci- 
dent prevention among its own employees 
now finds itself in the position of lagging 
behind private industry in accident fre- 
quency. This is particularly true in certain 
agencies ordinarily considered far less haz- 
ardous than the so-called danger spots in 
heavy industry operated privately. 

Sparked by Senator HUMPHREY and a num- 
ber of Senators from other States, the bill 
would provide for the reorganization of the 
safety functions of the Federal Government 
and create within the framework of the De- 
partment of Labor a Federal Safety Division. 

It must be emphasized that nowhere under 
the proposed legislation would the Govern- 
ment “take over“ any functions of the safety 
movement operating so efficiently in private 
enterprise, Instead, if enacted into law, the 
bill would attempt to do for Government em- 
ployees what private industry is doing to cur- 
tail the tragic losses resulting from prevent- 
able accidents, 

According to the Senator from Minnesota, 
the direct and indirect costs of occupation 
accidents alone in the Federal Government 
amounted to well over a half billion dollars 
between 1950 and 1954 with a very meager 
reduction of about 10 percent compared with 
industry’s reduction of 23 percent for the 
same period. 

Elsewhere in this issue, Senator HuMPHREY 
gives high praise for the accident reduction 
accomplishments of some branches of the 
Government, such as the Navy Department, 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the out- 
standing safety work in the naval shipyards. 
These excellent records serve to underscore 
the deplorable toll of other less dedicated de- 
partments and pinpoint the need for proving 
that a better safety job can be done by all 
Government agencies. 

The Senate bill carries provision for the 
appointment by the Secretary of Labor of a 
Director of Federal Safety who together with 
10 qualified safety engineers, technically ex- 
perienced, would be above all political con- 
siderations. Instead their appointments and 
promotions would be made on the basis of 
qualifications, merit, and efficiency under 
rules of the Civil Service Commission. 

It would be the duty of the Director to 
collect and analyze data concerning safety 
standards and programs now in operation in 
the Federal agencies; to develop and estab- 
lish minimum safe working standards to be 
maintained; to promote uniformity by co- 
operating with related health and fire pre- 
vention activities; to develop programs de- 
signed to reduce the claims against the Fed- 
eral Government resulting from injuries to 
private persons and property; to set up a sys- 
tem for inspections looking toward a greater 
emphasis upon safety. Further, the Director 
of Federal Safety would recommend to the 
Secretary of Labor for transmittal to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget the amount needed to be 
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-allocated in the budget of each Federal agen- 
cy for carrying out the safety programs ap- 
proved by the Federal Safety Division. 

An analysis of the bill reveals that the 
method of selecting a Director provides for 
a leader who would possess the proper degree 
of experience and background in industrial 
safety. Moreover, the bill would promote a 
realistic safety educational program and 
safety inspection procedures designed to re- 
duce the human suffering and financial 
losses incurred by accident yictims employed 
in the Federal service. 

It has been alleged over the years that, in 
the administration of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, some individuals have 
discouraged employees and dependents from 
filing claims in bona fide injury and death 
situations, merely to show an apparently 
good but fictitious safety record. Senator 
HUMPHREY’s bill would discourage such ac- 
tions and impose sanctions and penalties 
where the forbidden acts are attempted or 
accomplished. x 

It is high time that all possible encourage- 
ment be given to developing safety con- 
sciousness in Federal employees in every 
agency of government., 

Safety leaders, operating officials, and pro- 
duction men can perform no greater sery- 
ice toward reducing our national accident 
record than to write their respective Senators 
and Representatives urging a favorable vote 
on the Humphrey bill. 

Enacted into law, the legislation would 
bring to the federally employed the same 
high degree of safety activity which has 
saved countless lives and financial loss in 
private enterprise over the past 50 years.— 
H. A. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, with an amend- 
ment: 

H. R.8634. A bill to authorize the con- 
veyance of a certain tract of land in North 
Carolina to the city of Charlotte, N. C. (Rept. 
No. 2228). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 3467. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of tribal lands from the Shoshone Indian 
Tribe and the Arapahoe Indian Tribe of the 
Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to the 
United States (Rept. No. 2231). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, without amendment: 

S. 2881. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to collect and publish annually 
statistics as to the number of certain types 
of textile looms in place and in operation 
on a State-by-State basis (Rept. No. 2232); 
and 

S. 3215. A bill authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide for the use of special 
canceling stamps or postmarking dies in 
order to encourage registration for voting in 
general elections (Rept. No. 2233). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, with an amendment: 

H. R. 9842. A bill to authorize the Post- 
master General to hold and detain mail for 
temporary periods in certain cases (Rept. 
No. 2234). 

By Mr. CLEMENTS, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. R. 11473. A bill making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2236). t 
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INTERPRETATION OF EFFECT OF 
ACTS OF CONGRESS ON STATE 
LAWS—REPORT OF COMMITTEE— 
ADDITIONAL _COSPONSORS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, from 
the Commitee on the Judiciary, I report 
favorably, with an amendment, the bill 
(S. 3143) to establish rules of interpre- 
tation governing questions of the effect 
of acts of Congress on State laws, and 
I submit a report (No. 2230) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Worrorp] may be added 
as cosponsors of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar; and, without objection, 
the names of Senators JENNER and Wor- 
FORD will be added as cosponsors of the 
bill. 


REPORT ENTITLED “MACHINE- 
TOOL PROGRAMS” (S. REPT. NO. 
2229) 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, from the 
Select Committee on Small Business I 
submit a report entitled “Government 
Plans and Programs Relating to the 
Machine-Tool Industry” which I ask to 
have printed. This report is based on 
hearings held last February before the 
Subcommittee on Relations of Business 
With Government, of which I have the 
pleasure of serving as chairman. This 
report was unanimously adopted by the 
full Small Business Committee. 

Mr. President, this report is a con- 
structive effort to encourage a re- 
examination of Government machine- 
tool policy in this time of relative quiet, 
so as to avoid, in a future emergency, the 
serious machine-tool bottleneck which 
beset our defense efforts in World War II 
and again in Korea. This report points 
out that the Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization and the Secretary of 
Defense have a continuing responsibility 
to see that wise machine-tool policies are 
promptly devised and forcefully imple- 
mented. In particular, the Secretary of 
Defense has the duty of seeing that fi- 
nancial barriers are overcome, and that 
each Military Department accords ade- 
quate budgetary priority to its machine- 
tool program. 

Mr. President, Government machine- 
tool policies bear heavily on our small- 
business community. Further, the bulk 
of the machine-tool industry, itself, falls 
within the category of “small business” 
and a healthy machine-tool industry is 
a defense asset of highest order. I com- 
mend this report to members of this body 
and to responsible officials of the execu- 
tive branch of our Government. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
REPORT BY SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
DISARMAMENT (S. REPT. NO. 2235) 


Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Commit- 


tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 286), and 
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submitted a report thereon, which was 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 185, ex- 
tending the time for filing a report by the 
Subcommittee on Disarmament, 84th Con- 
gress, 2d session, agreed to February 8, 1956, 
is hereby amended as follows: 

(a) In section 2, strike out “July 1, 1956” 
and substitute in lieu thereof “January 31, 
1957.“ 

(b) In section 3, strike out “July 1, 1956” 
and substitute in lieu thereof “January 31, 
1957.” 

(e) In section 4, strike out “$35,000” and 
substitute in lieu thereof “$67,000.” 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950, AS AMENDED— 
INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I report favorably, with 
amendments, the bill (H. R. 9852) to ex- 
tend the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, together with individual 
views of the Senator from Connecticut 
iMr. BusH], and I submit a report (No. 
2237) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed, with the individual views 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Buss]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
printed, together with the individual 
views, and the bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 4055. A bill to provide for the disposal 
of certain surplus real property in Seattle, 
Wash., for educational use in conformity 
wth section 203 (k) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 4056. A bill to repeal certain Federal 
excise taxes on facilities and services, and 
certain manufacturers excise taxes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Beart when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 4057. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 

P. Alessi; to the Committee on Finance. 
By Mr. MANSFIELD (by request) : 

S. 4058. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to extend and renew to 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Co. for the term of 10 years a lease of 
a tract of land in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Range Livestock Ex- 
periment Station, in the State of Montana, 
and for a right-of-way to said tract, for the 
removal of gravel and ballast material, exe- 
cuted under the authority of the act of 
Congress approved June 26, 1946; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. NEUBERGER, and Mr. SPARKMAN) : 

S. 4059. A bill providing for price report- 
ing and research with respect to forest prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 4060. A bill to amend section 607 of the 
Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 
1955 to include employees in the Motor Ve- 
hicle Service; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 4061. A bill to allow additional income- 
tax exemptions for a taxpayer or a spouse, or 
a dependent child, who is a full-time stu- 
dent at an educational institution above the 
secondary level; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

S. 4062. A bill to facilitate the administra- 
tion and development of the Whitman Na- 
tional Monument, in the State of Washing- 
ton, by authorizing the acquisition of addi- 
tional land for the monument, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 4063. A bill for the relief of Aida M. 
Shanafelt; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were sub- 
mitted or reported, and agreed to, re- 
ferred, or placed on the calendar, as 
indicated: 

By Mr. ELLENDER (for himself and 
Mr. MUNDT) : 

S. Res. 283. Resolution providing for a 
compilation of material on the price-sup- 
port program; agreed to. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when 
he submitted the above resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. Res. 284. Resolution to disapprove the 
sale of the Government-owned alcohol buta- 
diene plant at Louisville, Ky.; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr, FULBRIGHT when 
he submitted the above resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


STUDIES REGARDING FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE BY THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 285), which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

Whereas there has been no public, non- 
partisan examination of United States for- 
eign aid policies since studies undertaken 
prior to the beginning of the Marshall plan; 
and 

Whereas an important portion of the 
United States Government budget has been 
and is being devoted to foreign aid programs; 
and 

Whereas since the inception of foreign aid 
programs fundamental changes have taken 
place in the world situation and in the rela- 
tive strength of countries both friendly and 
unfriendly toward the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations shall arrange for exhaustive studies 
to be made of the extent to which foreign 
assistance by the United States Government 
serves, can be made to serye, or does not 
serve, the national interest, to the end that 
such studies and recommendations based 
thereon may be available to the Senate in 
considering foreign aid policies for the fu- 
ture, 

Sec. 2. The committee shall, without lim- 
iting the scope of the study hereby author- 
ized, direct its attention to the following 
matters: 

(a) The proper objectives of foreign aid 
programs and the criteria which can be used 
to measure accomplishment, 
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(b) The capability of the United States to 
extend aid, in terms of the Nation’s economic, 
technical, personnel, and other resources. 

* (c) The need and willingness of foreign 
countries to receive aid, and their capacity 
to make effective use thereof. 

(d) The various kinds of foreign aid and 
alternatives thereto as well as the methods 
by which and conditions on which aid might 
be furnished. 

(e) The related actions which should be 
taken to make foreign aid effective in achiev- 
ing national objectives. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall transmit to 
the Senate not later than February 15, 1957, 
the results of the study herein authorized to- 
gether with such recommendations as may 
at that time be found desirable. , i 

Sec. 4. In the conduct of this study full use 
shall be made of the experience, knowledge, 
and advice of private organizations, schools, 
institutions, and individuals. The commit- 
tee may divide the work of the study among 
such groups and institutions as it may deem 
appropriate and may enter into contracts for 
this purpose. Full use shall be made of 
studies and plans prepared by executive 
agencies, and such agencies are requested to 
give the committee or any of its authorized 
study groups or consultants such assistance 
as may be required. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee is authorized to employ on a 
temporary basis through February 15, 1957, 
such technical, clerical, or other assistants, 
experts, and consultants, as it deems de- 
sirable. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$300,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. Res. 286. Resolution extending the time 
for filing a report by the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament; reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations; placed on the cal- 
endar. 

(See resolution printed in full which ap- 
pears under the heading “Reports of Com- 
mittees.“) 


REPORTS OF RESULTS OF TESTS OF 
SAMPLES OF OPIUM SEIZED IN IL- 
LICIT TRAFFIC 


Mr. DANIEL (for himself, Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. O’MaHONEY, Mr. WELKER, Mr, 
Butter, Mr. Winey, and Mr. Mawns- 
FIELD) submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 287), which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas at present, the United Nations 
Narcotic Laboratory, in testing samples of 
opium seized in the illicit traffic, reports 
the results of those tests only to the deter- 
mined country of origin and to the country 
in which the drugs were seized: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That it is strongly recommended 
that the results of such tests, in every case, 
be also communicated to the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs of the United Nations. 

Src. 2, The Secretary of the Senate shall 
forward a copy of this resolution to the 
Secretary of State for transmission to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 


URGING CERTAIN COUNTRIES TO 
PROSCRIBE HEROIN 


Mr. DANIEL (for himself, Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. O’MaHoney, Mr. WELKER, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. WILEY, and Mr. Mans- 
FIELD) submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 288), which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas the United States considers that 
the drug heroin is the most dangerous of 
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addicting narcotic drugs; that the avail- 
ability and use of this drug is conducive to 
& tenacious type of drug addiction which 
wreaks havoc upon and slowly destroys 
human lives; and 

Whereas it has been established that the 
limited medical use formerly made of heroin 
can be met by other less dangerous nar- 
cotic drugs, and all except seven countries 
(Albania, Bahrein, Belgium, France, Hun- 
gary, Italy, and Paraguay) have taken action 
to proscribe heroin: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United Nations should 
urge the governments of those countries 
which have not yet taken action to proscribe 
heroin to do so at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. : 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
forward a copy of this résolution to the Sec- 
retary of State for transmission to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH MEXICO FOR 
A MORE EFFECTIVE CONTROL 
OVER ILLICIT NARCOTIC DRUGS 


Mr. DANIEL (for himself, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. WELKER, 
Mr. BUTLER, Mr. WILEY, and Mr. MANS- 
FIELD) submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 289), which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas the Senate of the United States 
has learned with great concern that drug 
addicts and convicted narcotic law violators, 
who are residents of the United States and 
Mexico, are constantly crossing the United 
States-Mexican boundary for the purpose of 
obtaining, using, and trafficking in narcotic 
drugs and marihuana; and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States 
believes that addiction to narcotic drugs is 
reprehensible, in that it wreaks havoc upon 
and slowly destroys human lives; and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States 
believes that continued agitation along the 
United States-Mexican boundary relative to 
the sale and purchase of narcotic drugs 
might adversely affect the splendid and cor- 
dial relations existing between Mexico and 
the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President is requested 
to commence negotiations with the Mexican 
Government, for the purpose of concluding 
a treaty which will result in a more effec- 
tive control of the traffic in illicit narcotic 
drugs and marihuana, such negotiations to 
include methods for the prohibition of 
boundary crossings by users of such illicit 
narcotics drugs, users of marihuana, drug 
addicts, and convicted narcotic law violators 
of both nations, and provisions for the ex- 
change of specialized personnel for the pur- 
pose of providing closer liaison between both 
nations in the control of the traffic in such 
illicit narcotic drugs and marihuana, 


URGING CERTAIN COUNTRIES TO 
RATIFY PROTOCOL OF 1953 RE- 
LATING TO CULTIVATION OF THE 
POPPY PLANT AND THE USE OF 
OPIUM 


Mr. DANIEL (for himself, Mr. East- 
LAND, Mr. O’MaHoney, Mr. WELKER, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. WILEY, and Mr. MANSFIELD) 
submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 290), which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas the Senate of the United States 
has learned with regret that only 15 of the 
required minimum of 25 countries have rati- 
fied or acceded to the Protocol of 1953 for 
Limiting and Regulating the Cultivation of 
the Poppy Plant, the Production of, Inter- 
national and Wholesale Trade in, and Use of 
Opium; and 
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Whereas the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs of the United Nations has been en- 
gaged for several years in the task of draft- 
ing a single convention on narcotic drugs de- 
signed to modernize, codify, and replace 
existing conventions and protocols on this 
subject: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That (a) the United Nations 
should urge the Governments of all coun- 
tries which have not yet ratified or acceded 
to the said Protocol of 1953 (particularly 
the producing countries, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Iran, Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and Yugoslavia) to do so at the 
earliest possible moment. s 

(b) The Commission on Narcotic Drugs of 
the United Nations and the governments of 
countries represented on that Commission 
are hereby urged to take appropriate steps to 
expedite the preparation of a final draft of 
the proposed single convention which may 
be acceptable as an improved international 
agreement to control more effectively the 
traffic in narcotic drugs. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
forward a copy of this resolution to the Sec- 
retary of State for transmission to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN SURPLUS 
REAL PROPERTY IN SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide for the dis- 
posal of certain surplus real property in 
Seattle, Wash., for educational use in 
conformity with section 203 (k) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4055) to provide for the 
disposal of certain surplus real property 
in Seattle, Wash., for educational use in 
conformity with section 203 (k) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, introduced by Mr. 
Jackson (for himself and Mr. MAGNU- 
son), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in the 
heart of the south end of Seattle, about 
8 blocks from the Boeing Aircraft Co. 
plant, and surrounded by the homes of 
workers, is the Seattle Christian School. 
This school is sponsored on a nonde- 
nominational basis by some 55 Seattle 
churches. 

The 1.7 acres of property on which the 
school is located was acquired from the 
Federal Government for educational use 
and since this acquisition the school has 
grown until it now teaches approximately 
300 students in 12 grades. 

The Federal Government has now de- 
clared surplus approximately 9 acres of 
property which adjoins the present school 
site and the Seattle Christian School has 
made application for this property. The 
application has been approved by the De- 
perement of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

However, the General Services Admin- 
istration has turned down the school’s 
application, claiming this property 
should be used for industrial purposes. 
GSA has scheduled an auction for June 
29 at the Olympic Hotel in Seattle at 
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which this property will be offered to 
the highest bidder. 

Mr. President, this property is not 
needed for industrial purposes—it is 
needed for expanding the fine work that 
is being carried on by the Seattle 
Christian School. If the property is oc- 
cupied by industry, not only will expan- 
sion of the educational opportunities for 
students at the school be impossible, but 
continued operation of the school may be 
impractical. 

A more detailed analysis of the back- 
ground of this matter is contained in a 
letter I addressed to the Administrator 
of GSA on May 8. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter be printed in the 
Record at this point along with a copy 
of a reply received from the Commission- 
er of Public Buildings. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 8, 1956. 
Mr. FRANKLIN G. PLOETE, 
Administrator, General Services Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. ADMINISTRATOR: I am writing 
to you with reference to your disposal of 
8.831 acres of land and 1 building which were 
a part of War Housing Project, Wash., 45227. 

I would like to review for you briefly the 
history of the disposal as I know it. When 
this property was originally released by the 
Public Housing Administration, the Seattle 
Christian Schools Association immediately 
made application for the property through 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The Seattle Christian Schools As- 
sociation is sponsored by 57 local Seattle 
churches of the Protestant denomination. 
The guiding motivation of their school pro- 
gram is to impart Christian education as well 
as secular training. It is a nonprofit organi- 
zation financed completely by donations 
from the membership of the 57 sponsoring 
churches. 

It now operates very successfully a school 
on the acreage adjoining the property which 
is now up for disposal. The property which 
it now occupies is a part of War Housing 
Project No. 45227 and was obtained by the as- 
sociation through the disposal program on 
the recommendation of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The asso- 
ciation needs the additional acreage to ex- 
pand the educational program and fill out a 
well-rounded educational program for its 
students. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare reviewed the application of the as- 
sociation and recommended that this prop- 
erty be disposed of to the association. How- 
ever, in accordance with the law, the General 
Services Administration had to circularize 
the various Federal agencies to see if any of 
them had need for this property. 

On May 3, 1955, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Properties, and Instal- 
lations, requested that the disposal of this 
property be held in abeyance as the possible 
site of an Army Reserve training center. 
Subsequently, the Army released its hold on 
this property and I was informed on March 
22, 1956, that the General Services Adminis- 
tration had determined this area to be sur- 
plus and issued notice that the property 
would be sold by auction sale to the highest 
bidder for a sale scheduled to be held during 
the month of June. 

When I was advised of this action I im- 
mediately contacted the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and was in- 
formally advised that the agency's recom- 
mendation that the property be disposed of 
to the Seattle Christian Schools Association 
was still in effect. However, I was further 
informed both by that agency and by your 
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agency that the GSA had rendered a deci- 
sion that this recommendation could not be 
acceded to and that the property would be 
sold at public auction. 

So far as I can determine the reason for 
this decision is that the property in ques- 
tion has been classified as “industrial” and 
would therefore not qualify for disposal for 
educational use. 

I most respectfully and urgently request 
that this decision be reconsidered on the 
basis of the following factors: 

(a) This property will be developed pri- 
marily to serve the needs of families of per- 
sons employed by a Government contractor, 
namely the Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, 
Wash. A majority of the students are from 
the families of Boeing workers. The Boeing 
Aircraft Co. has endorsed this proposal very 
strongly because it has been a great help to 
Boeing in meeting its defense labor require- 
ments. This is particularly true where both 
parents are employed and they are able to 
deliver and pick up their children while on 
route to and from work. The school has 
made special arrangements in order to meet 
this need. 

(b) A portion of the students are also from 
the families of the Federal civilian and mili- 
tary personnel of the cadre attached to 
Boeing Aircraft Co. 

(c) This property is located only three 
blocks from the Boeing Aircraft Co. and as 
I mentioned above, is part of the same 
housing project, a portion of which has 
already been disposed of to the Seattle 
Christian Schools Association. The property 
in question adjoins the school which is now 
in operation and the additional property 
and surplus building would help them to 
meet their expanding needs and round out 
their educational program. 

(d) A hospital adjoins this property on 
one side which would indicate that this area 
is not exclusively industrial in nature. It 
is also surrounded by a considerable resi- 
dential area, mainly of low-income families. 

For the above-named reasons I feel very 
strongly that this property should be dis- 
posed of in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to the Seattle Chris- 
tian Schools Association. 

I feel that all factors considered, par- 
ticularly the contribution which it is mak- 
ing to the national defense effort by pro- 
viding schooling for children of Federal mil- 
itary and civilian personnel and employees 
of a Federal contractor engaged in the most 
vital type of work, disposal in this way would 
be the highest and best functional use of 
this relatively small area possible. 

I would like to point out further that 
Congress, for the past decade, has recog- 
nized the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the education of children be- 
longing to families in the above classifica- 
tions. I would like to call to your attention 
to the Lanhan Acts and Public Laws 815 and 
874 which are currently in effect. Funds 
under these acts, of course, are allocated to 
tax supported institutions. However, the 
fact that the Seattle Christian Schools are 
supported by vountary donations and not 
supported by taxpayers’ funds seems to me 
only to strengthen their case inasmuch as 
they are accomplishing the same results, 
namely the education of such children, to 
meet the requirements for Federal assistance. 

While it is possible that public auction of 
this property conceivably could bring a 
moderately higher monetary return to the 
Federal Government at this moment, such a 
result in no way equals the overall contri- 
bution which this nonprofit institution will 
be making for years to come to the children 
of the Seattle community both in terms of 
dollar savings to the taxpayer and the suc- 
cessful efforts it will be making in the fight 
against costly juvenile delinquency. 

In conclusion, I therefore most strongly 
urge that immediate reconsideration of this 
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decision be made and that every possible 
legal effort be made toward disposing of this 
property to the Seattle Christian Schools 
Association. Because of my deep personal 
interest in this problem I will certainly be 
most happy to provide you, upon request, 
with any further information or factual data 
that you may find necessary in reaching a 
favorable decision on this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
United States Senator. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1956. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JacKSON: Your letter of 
May 8 to the Administrator states the 
reasons why you feel the decision classify- 
ing as industrial 8.831 acres of land and 
one building at the former war-housing 
project, WASH.-45227, Seattle, Wash., should 
be rescinded in favor of the school use 
application of the Seattle Christian Schools 
Association. 

The assignment of surplus real property 
to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for transfer for educational pur- 
poses, under section 203 (k) of Public Law 
152, 81st Congress, is discretionary on the 
part of GSA. In order that a policy com- 
mensurate with the best interest of the Gov- 
ernment could be formulated a number of 
conferences were held during the past 
months, between officials of GSA, DHEW, and 
the Bureau of the Budget. Certain criteria 
developed from these conferences, among 
which were those applicable to industrial 
property. 

Therefore, under the above circumstances, 
we must inform you that the property for 
which the Seattle Christian Schools Associa- 
tion made application should not be as- 
signed for educational use. It has been 
classified as having its highest and best use 
as industrial property. The land is esti- 
mated to have a value in excess of $200,000 
because of the industrial nature of the 
neighborhood. 

The auction sale of this property is 
scheduled for Friday, June 29, at the Olym- 
pic Hotel in Seattle. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. Moran McConiHeE, 
Commissioner of Public Buildings. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN EXCISE 
TAXES 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent each day 
that a number of killjoy taxes are put- 
ting an unfair burden on certain areas 
of our recreation. 

This toll is being exacted somewhat 
ruthlessly, drawing from youngsters in- 
terested in athletics, from men and 
women out for a few hours of relaxation, 
and even from families who like to stay 
at home for an evening of playing cards. 

The Federal revenue from this sys- 
tematic raiding of our leisure hours was 
a mere $207 million last year, and the 
next few years do not offer any prospects 
for much more in the way of financial 
gain. 

On the other hand, the so-called 
amusement taxes have a very important 
place in our economy when they appear 
in their true form—as the extra 10 per- 
cent or so that we have to pay for the 
recreation we seek. 

These amusement taxes are, in effect, 
legal killjoys; and I now introduce, for 
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appropriate reference, a bill designed to 
remoye them completely from admis- 
sions, sporting goods, playing cards, club 
dues, and cabaret checks. 

Behind the measure I introduce is my 
basic belief that such taxes are not only 
unfair but even harmful. 

I should also like to point out that my 
bill offers a measure of tax relief which 
would be reflected immediately in the 
pockets of every American. 

I have consistently advocated that we 
balance the budget before making tax 
reductions, and present indications are 
that we can put our budget on an even 
keel and grant at least this $207 million 
cut. 

Since this seems rather apparent in 
the light of present estimates on our ex- 
pected surplus, and since this is actually 
a very secondary reason for my proposal, 
I shall not dwell on it. 

My primary idea, as I have indicated, 
is to free our entertainments and sports 
from the taxes which make them less 
accessible. 

Whether we balance the budget or not, 
the amusement taxes should be 
abolished. 

Actually, they never should have been 
imposed in the first place, and the fact 
that our present financial outlook is such 
that we can now remove them without 
damaging our Nation’s economy is just 
an added reason why we should act now. 

It is completely incongruous, I think, 
for us to promote widespread recreation 
programs and, at the same time, main- 
tain taxes which have such a hostile 
effect on our purpose. 

Each day we encourage the young men 
and women of this country to expend 
their energies in sports and wholesome 
recreation instead of in gang fights. 

We listen to our doctors’ advice that 
relaxation is of prime importance to our 
physical and mental health. 

Why, then, should we continue to tax 
the sources of our relaxation? 

As I have said, it is ridiculous to admit 
that today’s stresses and strains need to 
be counterbalanced, and then refuse to 
do everything possible to ease their 
effects. 

In the past this Nation has spent bil- 
lions of dollars for the treatment and 
correction of its citizens’ mental and 
physical ailments. 

My bill, I feel, will help place the em- 
phasis where it should be—on preven- 
tion. 

It has been argued that any tamper- 
ing with our excise taxes will lead to 
additional demands and complications. 

Even if this were true, our answer 
should be a blunt “So what?” 

The taxes are bad. 

They should be removed. 

If complications arise, it will be un- 
fortunate. 

But let us get rid of the “killjoy 
taxes.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4056) to repeal certain 
Federal excise taxes on facilities and 
services, and certain manufacturers ex- 
cise taxes, introduced by Mr. BEALL, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 
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COMPILATION OF MATERIAL ON 
THE PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, each 
year the high schools all over the coun- 
try conduct a debate on some topic of 
general interest. For the year 1956- 
57, the topics are rigid versus flexible 
price supports, the soil bank, and the 
Brannan plan. In an effort to make 
available pertinent information on the 
subject it has been suggested that data 
be furnished in printed form. The in- 
formation supplied would not be en- 
dorsed by any member of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
nor by the Legislative Reference Service 
employees who assemble the material. 

The data to be included would be in 
the nature of a summary of different 
arguments which have been advanced, 
and is not intended to be exhaustive or 
complete as to details. I have a resolu- 
tion which I have discussed with the 
distinguished majority leader and the 
distinguished acting minority leader; the 
resolution proposes that the Library of 
Congress, together with the staff of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, prepare available data for this 
purpose. 

Many Senators receive requests to send 
such information to their constituents, 
and all of us ask the Library of Congress 
to prepare the information. That is a 
very expensive process, and I believe that 
adoption of the resolution will result in 
relieving us of a great deal of work in 
that connection. 

As I have stated, the purpose of the 
resolution is to have a summary made 
of the arguments on both sides of these 
questions, without in any manner ex- 
pressing the views of any particular per- 
son or group. The proposed document 
will be used as a source of information 
for the debate contests which are to be 
conducted this year in the high schools 
throughout the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana contemplate re- 
questing unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has the 
Senator from Louisiana cleared the mat- 
ter with the minority leadership? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I have no objection. I think 
the proposal is a very constructive one. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], I submit the 
resolution, and request its immediate 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 283), as follows: 

Whereas the high-school debate topic for 
the coming year is related to the price-sup- 
port program, and many requests will be 
sent to the Congress for material on such 
topic: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Library of Congress 
and the staff of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry shall prepare a 
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compilation of material on such topic, to be 
printed as a Senate document at a cost of 
not more than $1,200 above the initial cost 
to the Senate of printing such a document. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 283) was considered and 
agreed to. 

NOTICE OF MOTION TO RECONSIDER 


Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I wish to give notice of 
a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution (S. Res. 283) providing for 
a compilation of material on the price- 
support program was agreed to earlier 
today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
will be entered. 


DISAPPROVAL OF SALE OF GOVERN- 
MENT-OWNED ALCOHOL BUTA- 
DIENE PLANT AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, a 
resolution disapproving the proposed sale 
of the Government-owned alcohol buta- 
diene plant at Louisville, Ky. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» a letter addressed 
by me to the Honorable Joseph Camp- 
bell, Comptroller General of the United 
States, dated June 6, 1956, and his reply 
dated June 12, 1956. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letters will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 284) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
sale of the Government-owned alcohol buta- 
diene plant at Louisville, Ky., known as 
Plancor No. 1207, as recommended in the 
report of the Rubber Producing Facilities 
Disposal Commission. 


The letters, presented by Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, are as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
June 6, 1956. 
Hon. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
General Accounting Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. COMPTROLLER GENERAL: The Rub- 
ber Producing Facilities Disposal Commis- 
sion, under date of May 26, 1956, transmitted 
a report recommending sale of the alcohol 
butadiene plant at Louisville, Ky., to Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. A copy of the Dis- 
posal Commission’s pamphlet containing 
this report is enclosed for your information. 

The Disposal Commission’s transmittal 
letter states that: 

“The Commission is prepared to effect 
prompt transfer of the plant to the pur- 
chaser unless the Congress should disapprove 
the sale.” 

Accompanying the report is a letter from 
the Acting Attorney General, Mr. William 
P. Rogers, dated May 23, 1956, which states, 
among other things: 

“I do not view the proposed sale of the 
Louisville plant to Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp. as being in violation of the anti- 
trust laws. However, it is my view that the 
proposed sale would not best foster the 
development of a free competitive synthetic 
rubber industry, the standard set forth in 
section 3 (c) of the Rubber Producing Facil- 
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ities Disposal Act of 1953, as amended. Ac- 
cordingly the proposed sale is not approved, 
My reasons for this conclusion are found in 
my attached statement of findings as re- 
quired by section 9 (a) (4) of the act.” 

The statement of findings is also set forth 
in the Disposal Commission’s pamphlet. It 
concludes with the following: 

“Accordingly, the proposed sale is not ap- 
proved.” 

Section 9 of the Rubber Producing Fa- 
cilities Disposal Act of 1953, as amended, 
reads in part as follows: 

“Sec. 9. (a) Not later than 30 days after 
the termination of the negotiating period 
* + the Commission shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress a report setting 
forth— 

. * Ld . . 


“(4) the statement from the Attorney Gen- 
eral setting forth findings approving the pro- 
posed disposals in accordance with the 
standards set forth in section 3 (c) of this 
act.” 

Section 27 (c) of the Rubber Producing 
Facilities Disposal Act of 1953, as amended 
by Public Law 433, 84th Congress, reads as 
follows: 

“(c) Within 10 days after the termination 
of the actual negotiation period referred to 
in subsection (b), or, if Congress is not then 
in session, within 10 days after Congress 
next convenes, the Commission shall pre- 
pare and submit to the Congress a report 
containing, with respect to the disposal 
under this section of the Louisville plant, 
the information described in paragraphs 1, 
2, 3, 4, and 8 of section 9 (a). Unless the 
contract is disapproved by either House of 
the Congress by a resolution prior to the 
expiration of 30 days of continuous session 
(as defined in section 9 (e)) of the Congress 
following the date upon which the report is 
submitted to it, upon the expiration of such 
30-day period the contract shall become fully 
effective and the Commission shall proceed 
to carry it out, and transfer of possession of 
the facility sold shall be made as soon as 
practicable but in any event within 30 days 
after the expiration or termination of the 
existing lease on the Louisville plant. The 
failure to complete transfer of possession 
within 30 days after expiration or termina- 
tion of the existing lease shall not give rise 
to or be the basis of rescission of the con- 
tract of sale.” 

Section 5 of Public Law 433, 84th Congress, 
provides that: 

“Except as otherwise provided in this act, 
the disposal or lease of the Louisville plant 
shall be fully subject to all the provisions 
of the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal 
Act of 1953.” 

In connection with this requirement of 
section 9 (a) (4) of the act, it is pertinent 
to note the following quotation from the 
statement of the managers on the part of the 
House in the conference report presenting the 
final bill (H. Rept. No. 1055, 83d Cong., ist 
sess.) : 

“The next important change from the 
original House bill is found in section 9 (a) 
(4) of the conference report. The Senate 
amendment to this section provided as fol- 
lows: 

“*(4) the statement from the Attorney 
General setting forth findings approving the 
proposed disposals in accordance with the 
standards set forth in section 3 (c) of this 
act;’ 

“It should be recalled that the Attorney 

General, in section 8 (c) of the conference re- 
port, requires the Attorney General to con- 
sult with and advise the Commission in 
order [sic]— 
‘to secure guidance as to the type of dis- 
posal program which would best foster the 
development of a free competitive synthetic 
rubber industry.’ 

“The original House language provided as 
follows: 

4) to the extent requested by the At- 
torney General the report shall transmit his 
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posed;’. 

“The House conferees agreed to the Sen- 
ate amendment and thus the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall be required to make actual find- 
ings, approving the proposed sales.” 

It may be noted that this provision of sec- 
tion 9 (a) (4) was written into the bill on 
the floor of the Senate as part of the so- 
called Maybawk amendment (99 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pt. 7, pp. 9361, 9373), and the 
omission of the provision from the first con- 
ference report (Rept. No. 999, 83d Cong., pp. 
6, 12-13) was one of the reasons for the 
rejection by the Senate of this first confer- 
ence report (99 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pt. 
8, pp. 10288-10292). 

It is also pertinent to note the following 
statements from the Attorney General’s let- 
ter of January 4, 1956, set forth in the 
Disposal Commission's report on the 
of the syntheti¢ rubber plant at Institute, 
W. Va., a copy of which is also enclosed for 
your information (pp. 17-18) : 

“The act requires the Attorney General to 
advise the Commission as to whether the 
proposed disposal, if carried out, will violate 
the antitrust laws, and to make findings ap- 
proving the proposed disposal in accordance 
with the standards set forth in section 3 (c) 
of the act. The Commission has advised me 
that in its opinion no report recommending 
disposal of the institute plant could be sub- 
mitted to Congress for review in the event of 
my disapproval. 

* . . * s 


“Were this a private transaction rather 
than a sale by the Government subject to the 
review of the Congress, I would probably re- 
quest a Federal court to enjoin consumma- 
tion pending a determination of legality by 
the court under section 7 of the Clayton Act, 

“In order, however, to permit the Con- 
gress to have the final determination, as the 
law anticipates, I set forth the considerations 
hereinabove mentioned, and am willing to, 
and do, express the opinion that the proposed 
disposal of the institute plant to Goodrich- 
Gulf would not violate section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act.” 

In order to assist the committee in de- 
termining what course of action to follow in 
this matter, I should appreciate your an- 
swers to the following questions: 

1. Is it your opinion that the report of the 
Disposal Commission, accompanied by the 
Acting Attorney General's letter and state- 
ment of May 23, 1956, disapproving the pro- 
posed sale, satisfies the requirements of sec- 
tion 27 (c) of the Rubber Producing Facili- 
ties Disposal Act of 1953, as amended, par- 
ticularly insofar as the requirements relat- 
ing to section 9 (a) (4) thereof is con- 
cerned? 

2. Is it your opinion that, under the Rub- 
ber Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 
1953, as amended, if no disapproval resolu- 
tion is adopted by either House of Congress 
within 30 days of continuous session after 
submission of the report of the Disposal 
Commission, accompanied by the letter and 
statement of the Attorney General disap- 
proving the proposed sale, the Disposal Com- 
mission is authorized and required to carry 
out the contract to sell the alcohol butadiene 
plant at Louisville, Ky., to the prospective 
purchaser as proposed in the report? 

8. If no disapproval resolution is adopted 
by either House under the Rubber Producing 
Facilities Disposal Act of 1953, as amended, 
and the Disposal Commission undertakes to 
carry out the sale to the prospective pur- 
chaser, is it your opinion that the title of 
the prospective purchaser to the alcohol 
butadiene plant will be free from cloud or 
question? 

In view of the time schedule involved, I 
should appreciate your advice on these ques- 
tions at the earliest possible moment, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 12, 1956. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of June 6, 
1956, requests our views concerning the re- 
port of the Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Commission recommending sale of the 
alcohol butadiene plant at Louisville, Ky., 
to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

The question is whether the disposal re- 
port complies with the requirements of Pub- 
lic Law 433, 84th Congress, 70 Statute 51, and 
the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Act 
of 1953 Sixty-seventh United States Statutes 
at Large, page 408, because of the fact that 
the Attorney General has specifically disap- 
proved the proposed sale. 

Section 3 (d) of the 1953 act provides as 
Zollows: 

“(d) Before submission of its proposed 
disposal report to the Congress, as provided 
for in section 9 of this act, the Commission 
shall submit it to the Attorney General, who 
shall within a reasonable time, in no event 
to exceed 90 days, after receiving such re- 
port, advise the Commission whether, in his 
opinion, the proposed disposition will violate 
the antitrust laws.” 

Section 9 (a) of the act provides in-perti- 
nent part as follows: 

“(a) Not later than 30 days after the 
termination of the negotiating period pro- 
vided in section 7 of this act, and in no event 
later than January 31, 1955, the Commission 
shall prepare and submit to the Congress a 
report setting forth— 

* * . * * 


4) the statement from the Attorney 
General setting forth findings approving the 
proposed disposals in accordance with the 
standards set forth in section 3 (c) of this 
act;”. 

Section 3 (c), which is referred to in sec- 
tion 9 (a) (4), is as follows: 

“(c) From the time of its appointment 
and throughout the course of the perform- 
ance of its duties, the Commission shall con- 
sult and advise with the Attorney General in 
order (1) to secure guidance as to the type 
of disposal program which would best foster 
the development of a free competitive syn- 
thetic rubber industry, and (2) to supply 
the Attorney General with such information 
as he may deem requisite to enable him to 
provide the advice contemplated by this sec- 
tion and sections 9 (a) (4) and 9 (f) of this 
act.” 

Public Law 433, approved March 21, 1956, 
extended the period for disposal of the 
Louisville plant, and contains the follow- 
ing provision: 

“Within 10 days after the termination of 
the actual negotiation period referred to in 
subsection (b), or, if Congress is not then 
in session, within 10 days after Congress next 
convenes, the Commission shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress a report containing, 
with respect to the disposal under this sec- 
tion of the Louisville plant, the information 
described in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, and 8 of 
section 9 (a).” 

Public Law 433 also requires the Attorney 
General to advise the Commission whether, 
in his opinion, the proposed disposition of 
the Louisville plant, if carried out, will vio- 
late the antitrust laws. 

By letter dated May 23, 1956, the Attorney 
General advised the Commission that the 
proposed sale of the Louisville plant to 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. would not 
be in violation of the antitrust laws. How- 
ever, the Attorney General also stated in his 
letter to the Commission that: 

“It is my view that the proposed sale 
would not best foster the development of a 
free competitive synthetic rubber industry, 
the standard set forth in section 3 (c) of the 
Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 
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1953, as amended. Accordingly, the proposed 
sale is not approved. My reasons for this 
conclusion are found in my attached state- 
ment of findings as required by section 9 (a) 
(4) of the act.” 

The Commission recognized that it was 
questionable whether under section 9 (a) (4) 
of the basic act the Commission could file 
a report with the Congress in the absence of 
affirmative findings from the Attorney Gen- 
eral approving the proposed disposal in ac- 
cordance with the standards set forth in 
section 3 (c) of the act, and asked the At- 
torney General whether, under the circum- 
stances, the law permitted the Commission's 
report to be filed with the Congress for its 
consideration. In reply the Attorney Gen- 
eral stated it to be his belief that it was 
“entirely appropriate to submit your report 
to the Congress for review.” 

Sections 3 (c), 3 (d), and 9 (a) (4) of the 
1953 act were the subject of considerable 
dispute prior to enactment of the legislation. 
As originally drafted, section 9 (a) (4) would 
have required “to the extent requested by 
the Attorney General the report shall trans- 
mit his advice concerning the sales which 
are proposed.” And, as approved by the first 
committee of conference, the bill did not 
contain the requirements of section 3 (d). 
The first conference report was rejected by 
the Senate. The second conference com- 
mittee reached agreement on the bill in the 
form in which it was enacted, and the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House contains the following comment on 
these provisions: 

“Thus under this section [3 (d)] the At- 
torney General will be required to render an 
opinion to the Commission as to whether the 
proposed disposition will violate the anti- 
trust laws. * * * 

. * . . . 


“The next important change from the 
original House bill is found in section 9 
(a) (4) of the conference report. The Sen- 
ate amendment to this section provided as 
follows: 

““(4) the statement from the Attorney 
General setting forth findings approving the 
proposed disposals in accordance with the 
W300 (c) of this 
act;’ 

“It should be recalled that the Attorney 
General, in section 3 (c) of the conference 
report, requires the Attorney General to con- 
sult with and advise the Commission in 
order— 

To secure guidance as to the type of 
disposal which would best foster 
the development of a free competitive syn- 
thetic-rubber industry.’ 

“The original House language provided as 
follows: 

“* (4) to the extent requested by the 
Attorney General the report shall transmit 
his advice concerning the sales which are 
proposed;’. 

“The House conferees agreed to the Sen- 
ate amendment and thus the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall be required to make actual find- 
ings, approving the proposed sales.” (H. 
Rept. No. 1055, July 30, 1953, pp. 12-13.) 

It may also be noted that section 4 of 
Public Law 433, which permits lease of the 
Louisville plant if it is not sold, contains 
the following requirements: 

“(b) * * è the Commission, before sub- 
mission to the Congress of a lease or lease 
extension relative to the Louisville plant, 
shall submit it to the Attorney General, who 
shall, within 7 days after receiving the lease 
or lease extension, advise the Commission 
whether the proposed lease or lease exten- 
sion would tend to create or maintain a 
situation inconsistent with the antitrust 
laws. 

“(c) * * * The Commission shall submit 
at the same time the statement of the At- 
torney General approving the lease 
or lease extension in accordance with the 
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standard set forth in subsection (b) of this 
section.” 

The foregoing provisions of Public Law 
433 appear to us to require the Commis- 
sion’s report on a proposed lease of the 
Louisville plant to include a statement of 
approval by the Attorney General on the 
grounds that the lease will not tend to 
create or maintain a situation inconsistent 
with the antitrust laws. Obviously, the 
leasing of the plant for a maximum term of 
15 years would afford less opportunity for 
monopolistic practices than would its out- 
right sale. Hence, if an affirmative state- 
ment of approval by the Attorney General 
is required in the case of a proposed lease, 
it appears only reasonable to construe the 
law as requiring similar affirmative approval 
of a proposed permanent disposition of the 
plant by sale. 

For these reasons it is our view that the law 
requires an affirmative approval by the Attor- 
ney General of the proposed sale of the Louis- 
ville plant; and that the report of the Com- 
mission, the sale having been disapproved by 
the Attorney General, does not satisfy section 
27 (c) of the Rubber Producing Facilities Act 
of 1953, as amended. In answer to your spe- 
cific inquiry, therefore, we believe that any 
title which Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
may receive to the Louisville plant, assuming, 
of course, that no resolution of disapproval 
is adopted by either body of Congress, would 
not be free from question. 

We do not believe the Commission is au- 
thorized or required to carry out the proposed 
sale on the basis of the present report which 
does not satisfy the requirement of the law, 
even should no disapproval resolution be 
adopted by a House of the Congress. It must 
be recognized, however, that our opinion is 
not binding upon the courts. Furthermore, 
in the event of litigation involving the valid- 
ity of any title received by Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., the opinion of the Attorney 
General to the contrary—if indeed that is 
the purport of the letter of May 23—might 
well be accorded considerable weight by the 
court. No doubt, too, some significance in 
the matter of congressional intent as to the 
necessity for the Attorney General's approval 
would be drawn if neither House of the Con. 
gress expressed the disapproving power re- 
served to it in connection with the contract 
or otherwise challenged the basis of the Com- 
mission’s proposed disposal of the property. 

Consequently we feel compelled to advise 
the committee that our opinion should not 
be deemed to make it unnecessary to initiate 
a resolution disapproving the Commission’s 
report, if this otherwise would be the com- 
mittee's action in the matter. 


AMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 14, 1956, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S.872. An act for the relief of Sam 
Bergesen; 

5.910. An act for the relief of Lino Perez 
Martinez; 

8.1067. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Horvath; and 

S. 1221. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Joseph Kelsch. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, eic., 
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Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. HUMPHREY: 
hence delivered by the Vice President at 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., on the prob- 
lem of meeting the Soviet Union’s tactics. 
Mr. LEHMAN: 
Address delivered by him at the annual 
dinner of the Liberal Party, in New York 
City, on June 13, 1956. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR CALL OF THE CALENDAR ON 
MONDAY NEXT—AUTHORIZATION 
FOR FILING OF BILLS AND RE- 
PORTS AND FOR SIGNING OF 
BILLS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a brief announcement I 
should like to make for the information 
of the Senate. It is the present inten- 
tion of the leadership, following comple- 
tion of business today, to move to ad- 
journ the Senate until Monday noon. 
On Monday there will be available for 
Senate consideration the legislation ap- 
propriation bill, which it is hoped will be 
reported to the Senate today. 

Also on Monday there will be a call 
of the calendar for the consideration of 
unobjected-to bills, beginning at the 
point where the last calendar call left 
off. I now ask unanimous consent that 
immediately following the completion of 
morning business on Monday, the unob- 
jected-to measures on the calendar be 
called, commencing at the point where 
the last calendar call ended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Appropriations be 
permitted to file bills and reports until 
midnight this evening, and that the Vice 
President or the President pro tempore 
be authorized, during the adjournment 
of the Senate, to sign all bills found to 
be truly enrolled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, since some of the measures 
scheduled for consideration today may, 
for one or another reason, not be dis- 
posed of, it is quite likely that such bills, 
as well as other bills not passed on the 
call of the calendar, but which are 
cleared by the majority and minority 
leadership, will be called for action next 
Monday. 

Calendar No. 2169, S. 3982, the min- 
ing bill, which is the Senate’s unfinished 
business, will probably be acted upon 
Monday, following action on the calen- 
oa and the legislative appropriation 
bill. 

It may be possible to begin discussion 
in the early part of next week on the 
defense appropriation bill, as well as the 
foreign aid authorization bill. We are 
very anxious to have the foreign aid au- 
thorization bill acted on by the Senate, 
for the reason that the Senate will have 
disposed of, I think, next week, all ap- 
propriation bills in record time; but ac- 
tion cannot be completed in either House 
on the foreign aid appropriation bill un- 
less and until the authorization bill is 
passed, 
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I give this notice so that all Members 
of the Senate may be properly notified 
and may arrange their schedules accord- 
ingly. 

A number of important bills are in 
conference, particularly the road bill; 
but I hope, by the Senate’s not being in 
session tomorrow, the conferees may 
complete the conference report on the 


road bill and that the Foreign Relations 


Committee will have opportunity to com- 
plete action on the foreign aid authori- 
zation bill. 


‘EFFECTS OF RADIOACTIVITY ON 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences yesterday re- 
leased an extensive survey concerning 
the effects of radioactivity on heredity, 
environment, and food supply. The re- 
port reveals some alarming facts, reveals 
a great deal of information on the sub- 
ject of radiation, and makes some posi- 
tive suggestions as to what might be 
done to insure national safety and pro- 
tection from the harmful effects of radi- 
ation. 

The importance of the work which has 
been done by the National Academy of 
Sciences cannot be overestimated. We 
are indeed beginning an atomic age. If 
this age is to be one which will contribute 
to the welfare of mankind, it is essential 
that we have the fullest and clearest 
understanding possible of the collateral 
effects which the processes of atomic 
development and the use of radioactive 
materials will have on men and women 
and on future generations. As one who 
has been interested in the effects of radi- 
ation on all living things, I should like 
to commend the excellent study which 
has been made by the Genetics Com- 
mittee of the National Academy of 
Sciences, under the leadership of the 
distinguished Dr. Warren Weaver, of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

It is my hope that the magnitude of 
this study will not go unobserved, and 
that the recommendations made in the 
report will receive the attention which 
they merit. Implementation of these 
recommendations may in some cases re- 
quire further study; implementation of 
some may require administrative or leg- 
islative action; and others may be imple- 
mented simply through the increased 
understanding of the effects of radiation 
which we now have as a result of the 
study made by the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

Whatever implementation may be re- 
quired, it is of the utmost importance 
that we proceed with due haste to insure 
that our continuing atomic development 
be carried on in such a manner as to 
guarantee maximum safety and benefit 
to mankind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Genetics Com- 
mittee’s report on the Biological Effects 
of Atomic Radiation and the text of 
the Digest of Findings and Recommen- 
dations on Effects of Radiation, which 
appeared today in the New York Times, 
be printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
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the Recor an editorial entitled “Radia- 
tion and Man’s Future,” which appeared 
today in the New York Times; and an 
editorial entitled “Radiation,” which was 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the report, 
article, and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 13, 1956] 


Text or GENETICS COMMITTEE REPORT CON- 
CERNING EFFECTS OF RADIOACTIVITY ON 
HEREDITY 

(Foreword) 


The National Academy of Sciences, with the 
approval of the top Government authorities, 
is carrying out an overall study of the 
biological effects of atomic radiations. One 
part of that general study is being made by a 
genetics committee, and the present report 
is a preliminary one from that committee, 

This genetics committee has 16 members, 
whose names and positions are listed at the 
beginning of this report. Thirteen of these 
have been directly and extensively concerned 
with research in genetics. This number in- 
cludes specialists on the genetics of lower 
forms of life, on the genetics of such mam- 
mals as mice, on the more mathematical as- 
pects of population genetics, and on human 
genetics. One member is specially expe- 
rienced in the general biological effects of 
radiation, one in radiological physics, and one 
in pathology. 

The problems of the Atomic Age affect 
every man, woman, and child—in fact, every 
living thing—in our country, and of course 
in the whole world as well. Although many 
of these problems are technical in character, 
it is nevertheless of importance to our de- 
mocracy that these matters be as widely un- 
derstood as possible. Therefore every effort 
has been made that this report be generally 
understandable. 

This necessitates a certain amount of ex- 
planation of technical matters; but this re- 
port will use just as few unfamiliar terms 
as possible, and will define those that are 
used. It should be understood that many of 
the statements made in this report would re- 
quire various qualifications and a lot more 
detail to attain full technical precision. 

The subject is an inherently complicated 
one, and the reader must be prepared for a 
certain amount of detailed explanation, some 
of which is not easy to grasp. It is felt that 
the subject is important enough so that many 
citizens will wish to make the effort which 
is necessary to a careful reading of this report. 

The simplifications and abbreviations 
which have been adopted in this report in 
order to achieve a generally understandable 
presentation will undoubtedly be recognized 
by, and it is hoped will not disturb, the more 
technical reader. The later sections of the 
present report will be supplemented by more 
detail and factual justification if this is 
later desired by any of the agencies (as for 
example, the National Committee on Ra- 
ciation Protection, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, governmental and industrial groups 
concerned with radiation hazards, etc.), 
which have responsibility for the procedures 
5 to which our recommendations 
apply. 

This particular report is preliminary for 
two reasons. First, we wish later to make a 
fuller report with more technical detail. 
Second, the situation is changing at such a 
rate that there should be a continuing series 
2 3 each bringing the subject up to 

è. 

The National Academy study is not di- 
rected toward the problems posed by war- 
time use of atomic weapons, nor toward the 
political aspects of atomic power. The study 
is only indirectly concerned with the social 
and economic aspects. In fact, the National 
Academy study, as its title indicates, is con- 
cerned with the possible biological hazards 
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due to atomic and other radiations, And 
the present report, made by the genetics 
committee, is concerned with the genetic 
aspects of the possible biological hazards. As 
this report is read, it should become progres- 
Sively clearer what these genetic aspects are. 


I. WHAT ARE WE WORRIED ABOUT? 


The coming of the atomic age has brought 
both hopes and fears. The hopes center 
largely around two aspects: the future 
availability of vast resources of energy; and 
the benefits to be gained in biology, medicine, 
agriculture, and other fields through appli- 
eation of the experimental techniques of 
atomic physics (isotopes, beams of high- 
energy particles, etc.). 

Gains in both of these areas can be of 
great benefit to mankind. Advances in med- 
icine and agriculture are obviously desir- 
able. The wide availability of power can 
also be of great benefit, if we use this power 
wisely. For not only should there be enough 
power to meet the more obvious and mechan- 
ical demands, there should be enough to af- 
fect society in much more far-reaching and 
advantageous ways, so as to reduce world 
tensions by raising the economic standards 
of areas with more limited resources. 

On the other hand, the atomic age also 
brings fears. The major fear is that of an 
unspeakably devastating atomic war. 
Along with this is another fear, minor as 
compared with total destruction but never- 
theless with grave implications. When 
atomic bombs are tested, radioactive material 
is formed and released into the atmosphere, 
to be carried by the winds and eventually to 
settle down at distances which may be very 
great. Since it does finally settle down it 
has aptly been named “fallout.” 

There has been much concern, and a good 
deal of rather loose public debate, about this 
fallout and its possible dangers. 

Are we harming ourselves; and are there 
genetic effects which will harm our children, 
and their descendants, through this radio- 
active dust that has been settling down on 
all of us? Are things going to be still worse 
when presently we have a lot of atomic-pow- 
er plants, more laboratories experimenting 
with atomic fission and fusion, and perhaps 
more and bigger weapons testing? Are there 
similar risks, due to other sources of radia- 
tion, but brought to our attention by these 
atomic risks? 


II. WHAT COMPLICATIONS ARE MET IN REACHING 
A DECISION? 


Now it is a plain fact, which will be ex- 
plained in some detail later in this report, 
that radiations,* penetrating the bodies of 
human beings, are genetically undesirable, 
Even very small amounts of radiation un- 
questionably have the power to injure the 
hereditary materials. Ought we take steps 
at once to reduce, or at least to limit, the 
amount of radiation which people receive? 

There are two major difficultiessthat make 
it very hard to decide what is sensible to do. 
First, although the science of genetics is as 
precise and as advanced as any part of bicl- 
ogy, it has in general, and particularly in 
human genetics, not yet advanced far enough 
so that it is possible to give at this time 
precise and definite answers to the questions: 
Just how undesirable, how dangerous are the 
various levels of radiation; just what un- 
fortunate results would occur? 

Second, even if the relevant questions con- 
cerning radiation genetics could be answered 
definitively that would be only part of the 
story. The overall judgment (how much 
radiation should we have?) involves a weigh- 
ing of values and a balance of opposing aim 
in regard to some of which the techniques 


*Throughout this report the word “radia- 
tion“ is not used in its broadest sense, but 
refers to certain kinds of high-energy radia- 
tions which are described in section V. 
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of physical and biological science offer little 
help. 

What is involved is not an elimination of 
all risks, for that is impossible—it is a bal- 
ance of opposed risks and of different sorts 
of benefits. And the disturbing and confus- 
ing thing is that mankind has to seek to 
balance the scale, when the risk on neither 
side is completely visible. The scientists 
cannot say with exact precision just what 
biological risks are involved in various levels 
and sort of radiation exposure (these con- 
siderations being on one pan of the risk 
scale); nor can anyone precisely evaluate 
the overall considerations of national eco- 
nomic strength, of defense, and of interna- 
tional relations (all on the other pan of the 
scale). 


III. MUST WE THEN MOVE ENTIRELY IN THE 
DARK? 


Does this mean that geneticists have, at 


the moment, nothing useful to say on this 


grave subject? Fortunately, this is not the 
case. We do know something, though not 
nearly enough to give definite answers to a 
great many important questions. There is 
a considerable margin of uncertainty about 
much of this, and as a result, there are natu- 
rally some differences of opinion among 
geneticists themselves as to exact numerical 
values, although no disagreement as to fun- 
damental conclusions. 

Many people, moreover, suppose science to 
be definite—open or shut. Things are sup- 
posed to be so or not so. And therefore some 
persons may, quite mistakenly, conclude that 
geneticists are unscientific because they do 
not completely agree on all details. 

In relatively simple fields, where both 
theory and experiment have progressed far, 
a comforting kind of precision does often 
obtain. But it is characteristic of the pres- 
ent state of human radiation genetics that 
one must carefully and painstakingly note a 
lot of qualifications, of special and some- 
times very technical conditions, of cautious 
reservations. The public should recognize 
that the attitudes and statements of gene- 
ticists about this problem of radiation dam- 
age have resulted from deep concern and 
from attempts to exercise due caution in a 
situation that is in essence complicated and 
is of such great social importance. 

It is not surprising that our knowledge 
of genetics—and especially human radiation 
genetics—is so fragmentary. What goes on 
inside cells, and the effects of radiations on 
these processes are extremely complicated 
and subtle problems. To attack them suc- 
cessfully requires a tremendous lot of time; 
for the inherent variability of certain of 
these effects is such that to establish some- 
thing with certainty one must do not one 
experiment but many thousands of individ- 
ual tests and observations. To attack these 
problems also requires a high degree of 
special skill—and perhaps most of all, imagi- 
native ideas which can be tested. 

Single-celled organisms, as well as fruit- 
flies and corn plants, have been specially re- 
warding objects of genetic study. In evolu- 
tionary terms, however, insects and plants 
are clearly a long way from man, and we are 
really just beginning to get genetic infor- 
mation about the effects of radiation on 
some of the lower mammals, such as mice. 
Even so, several matters of profound impor- 
tance have already become clear: Bacteria 
or fruitfly, mouse or man, the chemical 
nature of the hereditary material is univer- 
sally the same; the main pattern of heredi- 
tary transmission of traits is the same for all 
forms of life reproducing sexually; and the 
nature of the effects of high-energy radia- 
tions upon the genetic material is likewise 
universally the same in principle. Hence, 
when it comes to human genetics, where the 
impossibilities of ordinary scientific experi- 
mentation are clear and only a tantalizing 
start has been made, we can at least feel 
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certain of the general nature of the effects, 
and need only to discover ways in which to 
measure them precisely. 


Iv. HOW COULD WE REDUCE RADIATION RISK? 


The major ways to reduce our present 
and future exposure to radiations would be: 
(a) to reduce medical and other use of 
X-rays as much as is feasible; (b) to set 
and observe reasonable regulations for the 
safe construction and operation of nuclear 
powerplants and for the methods used to 
dispose of their radioactive wastes as well 
as the methods used in mining and process- 
ing the fissionable material; (c) to reduce 
the testing of atomic weapons and hence to 
reduce radioactive fallout; (d) to place 
limits on the human exposures involved in 
certain aspects of experimentation in atomic 
and nuclear physics. 

To carry out steps just mentioned would, 
in greater or lesser degree for the various 
items, reduce radiation risks, Progress with 
regard to step (a) can doubtless be achieved, 
although to go too far in reducing the medi- 
cal use of X-rays would, of course, lead to 
the risk of poorer diagnosis and less effec- 
tive treatment of disease. But to carry out 
steps (b), (c), and (d) would subject us 
to a different set of risks. We might thereby 
impede progress in the nuclear field. We 
might seriously weaken our country’s posi- 
tion in the world. We might deny future 
generations some of the possible benefits of 
nuclear power and of other atomic dis- 
coveries, 


V. RADIOACTIVE MATERIAL AND RADIATIONS 


Now that the problem has been posed, and 
now that we are warned somewhat about the 
difficulties, we must begin to consider some 
of the more technical issues involved. What 
is radioactive material, what are radiations, 
and what biological effects do they have? 

By radioactive material is meant those nat- 
urally occurring substances such as radium, 
or those man-produced atoms resulting from 
atomic experiments, which are inherently un- 
stable. Instead of remaining unchanged, like 
ordinary atoms of familiar substances such 
as oxygen, gold, etc, the atoms of these 
radioactive substances act like alarm clocks 
set by mischievous gremlins for unknown 
times. Unpredictably (at least, in indi- 
vidual instances), but predictably for the 
average behavior of a large number, these 
atomic alarm clocks “go off”; that is to say, 
they disintegrate. 

When radioactive material disintegrates, it 
emits, along with other less-penetrating and, 
hence, less-significant rays, certain high- 
energy rays known as gamma rays. Some 
of these rays are entirely similar to a beam 
of light, except for the important distinc- 
tion that they readily penetrate human tissue 
which is nearly opaque to ordinary light. 
Also, the energy of these rays is much higher 
than that of light, and this enables them to 
produce chemical and biological changes in 
the tissue they traverse. Rays of this sort, 
which transport energy from one point in 
space to some other point, are in general 
referred to as radiations. We also class as 
radiations beams of minute particles travel- 
ing at high speeds, such as electrons or 
neutrons, which, when they hit matter, pro- 
duce effects like those of radiation mentioned. 

As indicated above, gamma rays are 
emitted by naturally occurring radioactive 
substances, such as radium. They are also 
emitted by the radioactive materials which 
are produced in the nuclear fission which oc- 
curs in atomic weapons testing, in nuclear 
power installations, and in various sorts of 
experimental installations. These same rays, 
in dilute amounts, impinge on and penetrate 
all of us all the time. For radioactive mate- 
rial is, as an inevitable and hence normal 
procedure, built into the soil, rocks, plants, 
etc., and for that matter is also built into our 
own bodies. Similarly, such material exists 
on the luminous dials of our watches and 
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clocks. The familiar X-rays of the hospitals 
and tuberculosis clinics, and in the offices 
of dermatologists and dentists, have prop- 
erties of penetration and energy which are 
similar to gamma rays. 

Throughout this report, the word radiation 
refers primarily to gamma rays and/or X- 
rays, sometimes to other sorts of radiations 
as will be more particularly mentioned later. 

Everyone knows what a pound of beef 
steak is, or a yard of cloth. We do not have 
that sort of familiarity with amounts, or 
units, or dosages of radiation. X or gamma 
radiation is measured in units called roent- 
gens (abbreviated r; for example, “a dose 
of 3r”). Dental X-rays involve a dose (to 
the reproduction organs or gonads, that being 
the important matter from the point of view 
of genetics) of about 0.005 r; and a general 
fluoroscopic examination may involve a dose 
of 2r or even more. 


VI, SOME BASIC FACTS ABOUT GENETICS 


Before we ask what effect radiations have 
on genetic processes, we must review a little 
basic information about genetics itself. 

Every cell of a person’s body contains a 
great collection, passed down from the par- 
ents, the parents’ parents, and so on back, 
of diverse hereditary units called genes. 
These genes singly and in combination con- 
trol our inherited characteristics. 

These genes, as was just stated, exist in 
every cell of the body. But from the genetic 
point of view the ordinary body cells, which 
make up the body as a whole, are not com- 
parably as important as the germ cells which 
exist.in the reproductive organs, and which 
play the essential roles in the production of 
children. 

The genes are strung together, single- 
file, to form tiny threads of genetic material 
called chromosomes, which are visible un- 
der a microscope. These chromosomes, in 
ordinary body cells, customarily exist as sim- 
ilar but not identical pairs. Human body 
cells normally contain 48 chromosomes, these 
constituting 2 similar but not identical sets 
of 24 chromosomes each. One of these sets 
of 24 chromosomes was inherited from the 
mother, for the egg cells carries a set of 
24 chromosomes; and the other set of 24 
chromosomes was inherted from the father, 
for the sperm cell also carries a set of 24. 

All the genes that a person starts out 
with when the original egg cell is fertilized 
are in general kept unchanged as the cells 
divide and the person’s body is elaborated 
and maintained. The process by which the 
dividing cells duplicate the genes may not 
always produce perfect copies, but it does so 
in general. But genes do nevertheless essen- 
tially change. They are changed by certain 
agents, notably by heat, by some chemicals, 
and by radiation. It is with the last of these 
three agents of gene change that we are 
concerned in this report. 

When a gene becomes permanently al- 
tered, we say it mutates. The gene in its 
altered form is then duplicated in each sub- 
sequent cell division. If the mutant gene 
is in an ordinary body cell, then it is merely 
passed along to other body cells; but the 
mutant gene, under these circumstances, is 
not passed on to progeny, and the effect of 
the mutant gene is limited to the person in 
whom the mutation occurred. 

However, it cannot safely. be assumed that 
the effect is a negligible one on the person 
in whom the mutation occurred, nor can 
it properly be said that this effect is non- 
genetic, even though passage to offspring 
is not involved. For various kinds of cel- 
lular abnormalities are known to be perpet- 
uated within an individual through body- 
cell divisions; so these effects are genetic in 
the broad sense. 

What is involved here is not only mutant 
genes, but also larger scale disruption of the 
genetic material, such as breakage of chro- 
mosomes, j 

The quantitative relations are not yet 
clear, but it is established that certain malig- 
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nancies such as leukemia and certain other 
cellular abnormalities can be induced by 
ionizing radiations. There is also some evi- 
dence that effects of this sort measurably 
reduce the life expectancy of the individual 
receiving the radiation. These risks have 
genetic aspects and therefore should re- 
ceive mention in this report. Indeed these 
direct risks to the individuals exposed may 
well constitute another adequate genetic rea- 
son for limiting radiation exposures to the 
lowest practicable levels. 

To return to a consideration of the risks 
which are passed on to progeny, the mutant 
gene may exist in a sperm or an egg cell as a 
result of a mutation having occurred either 
in that cell or at some earlier cell stage. In 
this case, a child resulting from this sperm 
or egg will inherit the mutant gene. 

If we were to take the two chromosomes 
of a similar pair, stretch them out straight, 
and put them alongside each other, then 
each gene of one would be opposite a cor- 
responding gene in the other. Thus the 
genes exist in pairs, so do the chromosomes. 
The two members of each pair of genes are 
not always identically the same. That is, in 
fact, why we call the chromosome pairs 
similar rather than identical. The two 
genes of a corresponding pair play similar 
roles, in that they both affect or help to de- 
termine the same characteristic of the whole 
organism. But one of the two may have a 
somewhat different, or a much more power- 
ful effect than the other. 

Thus of a certain pair of genes, both might 
be concerned with hair color. If both genes 
of this hair-color pair are the sort which 
favor red hair, then the person has red hair. 
If both genes are the sort which favor non- 
red hair (black, brown, or blond) then the 
person has nonred hair. But suppose that, 
of this pair of hair-color genes, one favors 
red hair and the other nonred hair. What 
happens then? 

The answer (husbands and wives will un- 
derstand this) is that one of the two usually 
dominates the situation and gets its way, 
although (and again this seems reasonable) 
the meeker one of the two usually manages 
to avoid being completely ignored. 

Thus with one nonred gene (this being 
the powerful and dominant one of the two), 
and one red gene (this being the meeker 
one), the hair is ordinarily not red, but the 
red gene may nevertheless produce some 
effect, a little red showing in the hair so as 
to make it faintly rusty or tawny in color.* 

The powerful type of gene, which gets all 
or most of its own way in contrast to its 
companion gene, is very naturally called a 
dominant gene. The less effective type is 
called a recessive gene. In this same termi- 
nology, nonred hair color is called a domi- 
nant characteristic, whereas red hair color 
is called a recessive characteristic. A reces- 
sive characteristic actually fully appears only 
if both of the relevant genes are of the reces- 
sive type. Of great importance for our pres- 
ent study is the fact that mutant genes— 
genes which have, for example, been changed 
by radiations—are usually of the recessive 
type. 

It is now easy to see that any organism 
may have, latent in its genetic constitution, 
ineffectual or recessive genes that have not 
had much of a chance to become apparent in 
its developed external characteristics, since 
the recessive genes are masked by their dom- 
inant companion genes. Yet often, as we 
have seen, this dominance is incomplete, and 
the recessive gene is able to manifest itself 
partially. 

When the 2 genes of a pair are alike— 
both recessive or both dominant—then they 


*The accurate and complete genetic story 
about red hair is more complicated than has 
been stated here. There are less familiar 
characteristics—thalassemia and sickle cell 
anemia for example—which more strictly 
conform to the simple pattern here described. 
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are called a homozygous pair; but when 1 is 
recessive and the other dominant, then the 
pair is called heterozygous. Thus, a reces- 
sive characteristic—like red hair—can be 
fully expressed only when the corresponding 
gene pair is homozygous. 


VII. RADIATIONS AND GENETIC MUTATIONS 


We are now in a position to indicate why 
it is that radiations, such as X-rays or gam- 
ma rays, can be so serious from the genetic 
point of. view. For although the genes, as 
described above, normally remain unchanged 
as they multiply and are passed on from 
generation to generation, they do very rarely 
change, or mutate; and radiation, as we have 
already mentioned, can give rise to such 
changes or mutations in the genes. The 
change is presumably an alteration in the 
complicated chemical nature of the gene, and 
the energy furnished by the radiation is what 
produces the chemical change. Mutation or- 
dinarily affects each gene independently; and 
once changed, an altered gene then persists 
from generation to generation in its new or 
mutant form. 

Moreover, the mutant genes in the vast 
majority of cases, and in all the species so 
far studied, lead to some kind of harmful 
effect. In extreme cases the harmful effect 
is death itself, or loss of the ability to pro- 
duce offspring, or some other serious abnor- 
mality. What in a way is of even greater 
ultimate importance, since they affect so 
many more persons, are those cases that in- 
volve much smaller handicaps, which might 
tend to shorten life, reduce number of chil- 
dren, or be otherwise detrimental. 

The changed character, due to the mutated 
gene, seldom appears fully expressed in the 
first generation of offspring of the person who 
received the radiation and thus had one of 
his genes mutated. For these mutant genes 
are usually recessive. If a child gets from 
one parent a mutant gene, but from the other 
parent a normal gene belonging to that pair, 
then the normal gene is very likely to be at 
least partially dominant, so that the normal 
characteristic will appear. 

But this is not all of the story. For, like 
the red-hair gene, the harmful recessive 
mutant genes are not usually completely 
masked. Even when paired with a normal 
and dominant gene—that is to say, even when 
in the heterozygous state—they still have 
some detrimental effect. This heterozygous 
damage is ordinarily much smaller than the 
full expression of the mutant when in the 
homozygous state, and yet there may be a 
significant shortening of the length of life 
or reduction of the fertility of the hetero- 
zygous carriers of the mutant. And the 
risk of heterozygous damage applies to many 
more individuals, Indeed to every single de- 
scendant who receives the gene. 

The relations of genes to ordinary traits 
(not to the most simply determined biochem- 
ical traits) are, of course, much more com- 
plex thafi the previous paragraph would 
seem to imply. Such gene-determined traits 
may vary from person to person, due perhaps 
to environmental differences, and often may 
not even appear at all. A single gene usually 
affects several such characters, and charac- 
ters are practically always affected by many 
genes. Also the effect of a gene may depend 
on what other genes are present, often in 
& complex way. For example, a mutation 
tending to increase weight might be harmful 
to certain persons, but beneficial to others. 


Some harmful effects 


Indeed, it is likely that a large fraction 
of the genes that determine normal varia- 
bility are of this rather ambiguous type that 
are sometimes deleterious, sometimes not. 
Mutations within this sort would not neces- 
sarily be harmful. Such mutations presuma- 
bly occur, but geneticists do not know what 
fraction of all mutations are of this type, 
for they are not ordinarily detectable. How- 
ever, the mutations that form the basis of 
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this report are those that are relatively de- 
tectable, and these, as mentioned earlier, are 
almost always harmful. 

Individuals bearing harmful mutations are 
handicapped relative to the rest of the popu- 
lation in the following ways: They tend to 
have fewer children, or to die earlier. And, 
hence, such genes are eventually elimi- 
nated—soon if they do great harm, more 
slowly if only slightly harmful. A mildly 
deleterious gene may eventually do just as 
much total damage as a grossly and abruptly 
harmful one, since the milder mutant per- 
sists longer and has a chance to harm more 
people. 

In assessing the harm done to a population 
by deleterious genes, it is clear that society 
would ordinarily consider the death of an 
early embryo to be of much less consequence 
than that of a child or young adult. Similar- 
ly a mutation that decreases the life expect- 
ancy by a few months is clearly less to be 
feared than one that in addition causes its 
bearer severe pain, unhappiness, or illness 
throughout his life. Perhaps most obviously 
tangible are the instances, even though they 
be relatively uncommon in which a child is 
born with some tragic handicap of genetic 
origin, 

A discussion of genetic damage necessarily 
involves, on the one hand, certain tangible 
and imminent dangers, certain tragedies 
which might occur to our own children or 
grandchildren; and on the other hand cer- 
tain more remote trouble that may be ex- 
perienced by very large numbers of persons 
in the far distant future. 

No two persons are likely to weigh exactly 
alike these two sorts of danger. How does 
one compare the present fact of a seriously 
handicapped child with the possibility that 
large numbers of persons may experience 
much more minor handicaps, a hundred or 
more generations from now? 

There are thoughtful and sensitive persons 
who think that our present society should 
try to meet its more immediate problems, 
and not worry too much about the long- 
range future. This viewpoint is in some in- 
stances supported by the belief that new 
ways, perhaps unimaginable at the moment, 
are likely eventually to be found for meeting 
problems, 

There are other thoughtful and conscien- 
tious persons who think that we are spe- 
cifically responsible for guarding, as well as 
we can now determine, the long future. 

Recognizing the inevitability and proprie- 
ty of both viewpoints, and recognizing that 
they lead different persons to express their 
concerns through different examples and 
with differing emphases, the fact of major 
importance for this present study is that, 
traveling by different routes, different 
geneticists arrive at the same conclusion: 
Complexities notwithstanding, the genetic 
damage done, however felt and however 
measured, is roughly proportional to the total 
mutation rate. 


VIII. MUTANT GENES AND EVOLUTION 


Many will be puzzled about the statement 
that practically all known mutant genes are 
harmful. For mutations are a necessary 
part of the process of evolution. How can a 
good effect—evolution to higher forms of 
life—result from mutations practically all of 
which are harmful? 

First of all, it is not mutations which, of 
themselves, produce evolution, but rather the 
action of national selection on whatever 
combinations of genes occur. Much of eyo- 
lutionary progress probably depends on 
changes within the range of normal variabil- 
ity, and thus depends on genes of very small 
effect, and of the type mentioned in the pre- 
vious section which are favorable or unfa- 
vorable, depending on what other genes are 
present. Thus evolution consists of a com- 
plex shifting of frequencies of such genes, 
accompanied by the continuous process of 
elimination of detrimental mutations and 
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the occasional incorporation into the popu- 
lation of a favorable mutation. 

Nature had to be rather ruthless about 
this process. Many thousands of unfortu- 
nate mutations, with their resulting handi- 
caps, were tolerated, just so long as an ad- 
vantageous mutation could be utilized, once 
in a long while, for inching the race up 
slightly higher to a better adjustment to the 
existing conditions. The rare creature with 
an advantageous combination of genes was 
better fitted to survive and displace his less 
favored companions, and thus evolution was 
served, even though there were thousands of 
tragedies for every success. 

The reader may be troubled by a second 
difficulty. If mutation results in at least 
some favorable types, and if these are build- 
ing blocks of evolution, why is an increase 
in mutation rate regarded as undesirable? 
Why wouldn't an increase in mutation rate 
produce a larger total number of the fa- 
vorable types and so speed up evolution? If 
the favorable types are normally quite rare, 
wouldn’t it almost seem that increasing the 
mutation rate would be desirable? The 
answer to this question lies in the con- 
sideration that the bad effect of mutation 
must be balanced against the good. Some 
mutation is necessary for evolution, but if 
the mutation rate is too high, the unfavor- 
able mutations will be so numerous that the 
species and its future evolution will be 
handicapped. Under present-day conditions 
of living and medical care, it seems unlikely 
that the unfavorable results of mutation are 
being eliminated nearly as rapidly as was 
formerly the case. In other words, one of 
the consequences of the amazing mastery of 
his environment which man has achieved has 
been an actual decrease in the severity of 
natural selection. 

Geneticists in fact believe that although 
favorable mutations are rare compared with 
unfavorable ones, the human population 
probably already has, and will continue to 
have as a result of its present mutation rate 
and without additional mutations from in- 
creased radiation, a large enough total sup- 
ply of favorable, partially favorable, and po- 
tentially favorable mutations. In other 
words, with our present mutation rate we 
shall continue to have a degree of genetic 
variability adequate for further evolution. 


IX. WHAT, THEN, CAN GENETICISTS SAY TO HELP 
RESOLVE OUR PROBLEM? 


With the background furnished by the pre- 
ceding discussion, we can now state rather 
concisely certain main points on which ge- 
neticists are in substantial agreement. Some 
of these points will partially repeat state- 
ments already made, but they are included 
here in order that this section be reasonably 
complete of itself. 

1. Radiations cause mutations. 

Mutations affect those hereditary traits 
which a person passes on to his children and 
to subsequent generations. 

2. Practically all radiation-induced muta- 
tions which have effects large enough to be 
detected are harmful. 

A small but not negligible part of this 
harm would appear in the first generation of 
the offspring of the person who received the 
radiation. Most of the harm, however, 
would remain unnoticed, for a shorter or 
longer time, in the genetic constitution of the 
successive generations of offspring. But the 
harm would persist, and some of it would be 
expressed in each generation. On the aver- 
age, a detrimental mutation, no matter how 
small its harmful effect, will in the long run 
tip the scales against some descendant who 
carries this mutation, causing his premature 
death or his failure to produce the normal 
number of offspring. 

Although many mutations do disturb nor- 
mal embryonic growth, it is not correct that 
all, or even that most mutations, commonly 
result in monstrosities or freaks. In fact, 
the commonest mutations are those with the 
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smallest direct effect on any one generation— 
the slight detrimentals. 

3. Any radiation dose, however small, can 
induce some mutations. There is no mini- 
mum amount of radiation dose, that is, which 
must be exceeded before any harmful muta- 
tions occur. 

4, For every living thing—bacterium, fruit- 
fiy, corn plant, mouse, or man—there exist 
mutations which arise from natural causes 
(cosmic rays, naturally occurring radiations 
from radium and similar substances, and also 
from heat and certain chemicals). These 
naturally occurring and hence unavoidable, 
mutations, are usually called “spontaneous 
mutations.” 

Like radiation-induced mutations, nearly 
all spontaneous mutations with detectable 
effects are harmful. Hence these mutations 
tend to eliminate themselves from the popu- 
lation through the handicaps of the tragedies 
which occur because the person bearing these 
mutants are not ideally fitted to survive. 

We all carry a supply of these spontane- 
ous mutant genes. The size of this supply 
represents a balance between tendency of 
mutant genes to eliminate themselves, and 
the tendency of new mutants to be con- 
stantly produced through natural causes. 

5. Additional radiation (that is, radiation 
over and above the irreducible minimum due 
to natural causes) produces additional mu- 
tations (over and above the spontaneous 
mutations). 

The probable number of additional in- 
duced mutations occurring in an individual 
over a period of time is by and large pro- 
portional to the total dose of extra radia- 
tion received, over that period, by the re- 
productive organs where the germ cells are 
formed and stored. To the best of our 
present knowledge, if we increase the radia- 
tion by X percent, the gene mutations 
caused by radiation will also be increased 
by X percent. 

The total dose of radiation is what counts, 
this statement being based on the fact that 
the genetic damage done by radiation is 
cumulative. 

A larger amount of radiation produces a 
larger number of mutations. But within 
the limits of the radiation doses. being con- 
sidered in this report there is every reason 
to expect that these additional mutants 
would be of the same general sort as those 
produced by the natural background radia- 
tion. That is to say, mildly larger doses of 
radiation would produce more, but not worse, 
mutants. 

6. From the above five statements a very 
important conclusion results. It has some- 
times been thought that there may be a rate 
(say, so much per week) at which a person 
can receive radiation with reasonable safety 
as regards certain types of direct damage to 
his own person. But the concept of a safe 
rate of radiation simply does not make sense 
if one is concerned with genetic damage to 
future generations. What counts, from the 
point of view of genetic damage, is not the 
rate; it is the total assimilated dose to the 
reproductive cells of the individual from the 
beginning of his life up to the time the child 
is conceived. 

What is genetically important to a child 
is the total radiation dose that child’s par- 
ents have received from their conception to 
the conception of the child. Since this re- 
port necessarily deals with averages, the 
significant total dose period should be, at 
least approximately, the number of years 
that normally elapses from the conception 
of a person to the average time at which off- 
spring are conceived. 

In the United States, based on 1950 data, 
the average age of fathers at the births of 
all children is 30.5 years, whereas the average 
age of both parents is 28.0 years. It there- 
fore seems sensible for us to use the round 
figure of 30 years, especially since this fig- 
ure is the one usually chosen to measure a 
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generation. Using this 30-year figure for 
characterizing the “total reproductive life 
radiation dose” would have the result that 
about half of the total offspring would 
receive the possible effects of a smaller, and 
about half the possible effects of a larger, 
radiation dose. 

7. The problems of defining and estimat- 
ing genetic damage are very difficult ones. 

There are at least three different aspects 
which must be considered. The first aspect 
places emphasis on the risk to the direct 
offspring and later descendants of those 
persons who, from occupational hazard or 
otherwise, receive a radiation dose substan- 
tially greater than the average received by 
the population as a whole. 

The second aspect refers to the effect of 
the average dose on the population as a 
whole. 

The third aspect refers in still broader 
terms to the possibility that increased and 
prolonged radiation might so raise the death 
rate and so lower the birth rate that the 
population, considered as a whole, would 
decline and eventually perish. We are at 
present extremely uncertain as to the level 
of this fatal threshold for a human popula- 
tion. This is one reason why we must be 
cautious about increasing the total amount 
of radiation to which the entire population 
is exposed. 

Assessing genetics damage 


These three approaches to the problem of 
genetic damage involve estimating the dam- 
age in successive generations and also the 
total damage in all generations, due to an 
increase in the amount of mutation. The 
relative emphasis one places on these three 
aspects depends in part on whether one 
thinks primarily in terms of distress to in- 
dividual persons, or whether one thinks in 
terms of the population as a whole. Neces- 
sarily involved is the contrast between 
manifest harm to a few, and less evident 
but no less unreal harm to many. Also in- 
volved is the contrast between a more short- 
term and a more long-range point of view. 

One way of thinking about this problem 
of genetic damage is to assume that all kinds 
of mutations on the average procedure 
equivalent damage, whether as a drastic 
effect on one individual who leaves no de- 
scendants because of this damage, or a wider 
effect on many. Under this view, the total 
damage is measured by the number of muta- 
tions induced by a given increase in radia- 
tion, this number to be multiplied in one's 
mind by the average damage from a typical 
mutation. 

Measuring total damage in terms of the 
number of mutations does indeed necessarily 
involve this concept of the average damage 
from a typical mutation, and some geneti- 
cists find this concept difficult and illusive. 
They would point out that mutations may be 
grouped in classes that differ, on a subjective 
scale, many thousandfold in the amount of 
damage per mutation. As examples they 
would cite a mutation which results in very 
early death of an embryo (which might 
cause very little social or personal distress), 
and a mutation which results in severe mal- 
formation to a surviving child (which would 
cause very great personal distress and which 
clearly involves a social burden). 

Rather than utilizing this concept of the 
average total damage per mutation, some 
geneticists prefer to start with a considera- 
tion of the tangible damage which occurs 
now, as a result of the current rate of muta- 
tion and get an index of damage by multi- 
plying this by the ratio of the expected new 
mutation rate to the current one. This 
procedure, however, admittedly deals with 
only part of the total damage, so an alter- 
native difficulty faces those who prefer this 
procedure, namely the difficulty of estimat- 
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ing what part of the total damage they have 
dealt with. 

As an illustration of the first aspect, sup- 
pose that 10,000 individuals were exposed to 
a large dose of radiation, of the order of 
200 r. Then perhaps 100 of the children of 
these exposed individuals would be substan- 
tially handicapped, this being in addition 
to the number of handicapped from other 
causes. In this case the connection with 
the radiation exposure could be established 
by a statistical study. 

As an illustration of the second aspect, 
suppose the whole population of the United 
States received a small dose of extra radia- 
tion, say one r. Then there is good reason to 
think that, among 100 million children 
born to these exposed parents, there would 
be several thousand who would be defi- 
nitely handicapped because of the mutant 
genes due to the radiation. But these sev- 
eral thousand handicapped children might 
be, so to speak, lost in the crowd. Society 
might be more impressed by the 100 more 
obvious cases of the preceding paragraph 
than by the more hidden several thousand 
cases of this paragraph. 

We should not disregard a danger simply 
because we cannot measure it accurately, nor 
underestimate it simply because it has as- 
pects which appeal in differing degrees to 
different persons. Two conclusions seem to 
be clear and of importance. We should pro- 
ceed with due caution as regards all agents 
which cause mutations; and we should vigor- 
ously pursue the researches which will in 
time give us a more precise way of judging 
all aspects of the risk. 


X. SOME REMARKS ABOUT APPROXIMATE 
ESTIMATES 


Up to this point of the discussion the con- 
clusions of the geneticist are pretty clear; 
the mutant genes induced by radiation are 
generally harmful, and the harm cannot be 
escaped, 

But as yet this report has not furnished 
much of a basis for converting these con- 
clusions into practical advice. Remember- 
ing that we must eventually balance risk 
against risk, it is obviously desirable to try 
to learn, as definitely as circumstances per- 
mit, the answer to the question: how great 
would be the genetic harm done by various 
doses of radiation? 

Section XII of this report will respond to 
this question. But before giving the various 
replies, there should be some preliminary 
explanation concerning the nature of the 
answers given. 

Science, and particularly the branch 
which deals with the physical world about 
us, has succeeded in giving highly precise 
answers to many questions. When one talks 
about the velocity of light he does not need 
to say that it is something like 300,000 kilo- 
meters per second: he is justified in saying 
that it is 299,793 kilometers per second, and 
that the final integer is almost certainly not 
off by more than two units. 

But when you ask an experienced surgeon 
what your chances are of surviving a serious 
operation, and if he answers “something like 
9 chances out of 10,” then you accept that 
as a reasonable and helpful estimate. You 
do not distrust him because he gives you a 
rough estimate. Indeed, you would have 
good cause to distrust him if he tried to give 
& highly precise answer. 

In other words, there are many situations 
in which science can give only rough esti- 
mates. These estimates can nevertheless be 
very useful. No one should disdain such an 
estimate because it is rough, nor should any- 
one consider such estimates unscientific. 

In section XII there will be stated the re- 
sults of certain approximate calculations. 
The theory behind these calculations is on 
the whole well understood; but it is seldom 


the case that one knows with much accuracy 
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the numerical values that enter into the cal- 
culations. One may, for example, say, “I 
don’t know, in any direct measured sense, 
how many mutants would result if all the 
genes in a human fertilized cell received 1 
roentgen of radiation. But using a pretty 
definitely known value for the mutation rate 
in certain genes of the mouse, and also know- 
ing fairly well—in this case from experi- 
ments with fruitfles—how to pass from the 
measured rate for a few genes to the rate 
which probably applies to a germ cell as a 
whole; and then making the unfortunate but 
necessary assumption that these mouse and 
fruitfly figures apply reasonably well to 
man—using this procedure I come out with 
estimates for the number of mutants which 
would be produced in man by a given dose of 
radiation. Because of the uncertainties, 1 
think it prudent to state not a single final 
result, but, rather, a range of results with 
estimated lower and upper limits. I wish 
that we had direct experimental evidence 
which would firm up this estimate. But I 
don't have to be too apologetic, for a large 
amount of biological reasoning has been suc- 
cessfully based on this sort of procedure, 
Man differs widely from lower forms of life 
in all the obvious, and in many other, re- 
spects. But the fundamental processes in- 
side cells tend to be curiously alike, from the 
simplest creature of a single cell, up to man.” 

It may turn out that the uncertainties in 
the quantities which enter the calculation 
are so great that the resulting uncertainty 
in the final answer is itself so very broad that 
the calculation simply does not furnish a 
useful estimate. But it may also turn out 
that, despite some considerable uncertainty 
in the constituent factors, the answer can 
be stated with a range of uncertainty which 
is small enough so that the estimate is 
useful. 

It seems necessary to emphasize this mat- 
ter of approximate estimation, so that no 
one will improperly conclude that a state- 
ment is unreliable because it involves a 
range of values. On the contrary, such a 
statement, when made in a situation like 
the present one, should be viewed as all 
the more dependable precisely because it does 
not pretend to an unwarranted accuracy. 


XI. HOW MUCH RADIATION ARE WE NOW 
RECEIVING? 


If we are to talk about how harmful cer- 
tain radiation doses maybe we should gain 
some idea of the amount of radiation we 
are already receiving from various sources. 

The committee will release a report spe- 
cially devoted to this particular subject, 
which summarizes in detail all the kinds, 
sources, and amounts of radiation. In the 
present report, only that minimum amount 
of information will be given which is neces- 
sary for our current discussion. 

Neglecting several minor contributions (all 
of which will be treated in the longer re- 
port), man is at present receiving radiations 
from the following: 

1. Background radiation 

This is the radiation which results from 
natural causes (cosmic rays, naturally oc- 
curring radium, etc.) not under our control. 
Each person receives on the average a total 
accumulated dose of about 4.3 roentgens 
over a 30-year period. At high altitudes this 
dose is greater, because of the increase of 
cosmic rays. Thus this background is as 
high as 5.5 roentgens in some places in the 
United States. 


2. Medical X-rays 
The committee report estimates each per- 


son in the United States receives, on the 


average, a total accumulated dose to the 
gonads which is about 3 roentgens of X- 
radiation during a 30-year period, Of course, 
some persons get none at all; others ma; 
get a good deal more. 7 
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3. Fallout from weapons testing 

The Atomic Energy Commission! is do- 
ing a technically competent and a socially 
conscientious job of measuring fallout; but 
it does not follow from this that one can 
answer, with high precision, all questions 
about the biological risks involved. What 
they usually measure (which, technically 
speaking, is a beta-ray activity in air) has 
to be translated over into what is geneti- 
cally important (namely, the gamma ray dose 
to the gonads). The estimation of the lat- 
ter of these quantities from the former is 
a pretty complicated business. 

Beside those just mentioned, there are 
certain further uncertainties in the fallout 
values. The measurements are necessarily 
taken far apart, and there is known to be 
considerable local variation due to meteoro- 
logical conditions and topography. The ra- 
dioactive dust, when it settles out of the air, 
is subject to weathering, as when it is 
washed off of buildings by the rain and car- 
ried to locations where it may affect fewer 
persons. Also individuals inside houses, or 
other shelters, will be considerably less ex- 
posed than those in the open air. 

Thus one cannot expect the figures on 
fallout to be very precise ones. We have 
been informed that the AEC scientists are 
confident that the actual true dose figures 
are less than five times their stated esti- 
mates, and are also greater than one-fifth of 
these stated estimates. 

It should be noted that the figures on 
fallout as stated by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission make only a conservative correc- 
tion for weathering and shelter; and thus 
their „at least in regard to this point, 
tend to overstate the danger rather than the 
opposite. 


With these understandings, it may be 
stated that United States residents have, on 
the average, been receiving from fallout over 
the past 5 years a dose which, if weapons 
testing were continued at the same rate, is 
estimated to produce a total 30-year dose of 
about one-quarter of a roentgen; and since 
the accuracy involved is probably not better 
than a factor of 5, one could better say that 
the 30-year dose from weapons testing if 
maintained at the past level would probably 
be larger than 0.05 roentgens and smaller 
than 1,25 roentgens. 

The rate of fallout over the past 5 years 
has not been uniform. If weapons testing 
were, in the future, continued at the largest 
rate which has so far occurred (in 1953 and 
1955) then the 30-year fallout dose would 
be about twice that stated above. The dose 
from fallout is roughly proportional to the 
number of equal-sized weapons exploded in 
air, so that a doubling of the test rate might 
be expected to double the fallout. 

The figures just stated are based on all in- 
formation now available from both the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Armed 
Forces, and have been estimated as part of a 
study carried out for this committee by Dr. 
John S. Laughlin, chief of the division of 
physics and biophysics, Sloan-Kettering In- 
stitute, and Dr. Ira Pullman, loaned to this 
study by the Nuclear Development Corpora- 
tion of America. In their estimation correc- 
tion has been made for weathering and 
shelter effects in accordance with the latest 
experimental data. 


4. Atomic powerplants 


As yet the general population has not re- 
ceived radiation from atomic powerplants or 
from the disposal of radioactive wastes. 


These are future sources of radiation that 


might become dangerous. 


Under the Department of Defense other 
measurements, relating to fallout, are also 
being made. 
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5. Occupational hazards 

The preceding four points apply to every- 
one. Unless proper precautions are taken, 
who are close to equipment emitting 
X-rays, who are engaged in experimental 
work in atomic energy, who operate atomic 
plants, who test weapons, who mine or other- 
wise handle radioactive material, etc., are 
subject to the risk of greater radiation expo- 

sure during their work. 


XII. HOW HARMFUL ARE RADIATION-INDUCED 
MUTATIONS? 


As has already been indicated, there are 
various ways of estimating genetic harm, 
various attitudes which can be taken as to 
what is most serious and significant. But 
this situation should not be allowed to con- 
fuse or conceal the massive fact that, by 
whatever chain of argument or reasoning, 
all geneticists come out with the same basic 
conclusions. 

(A) Thus the first and unanimous reply 
to the question posed by the title to this sec- 
tion is simply this: Any radiation is geneti- 
cally undesirable, since any radiation induces 
harmful mutations. Further, all presently 
available scientific information leads to the 
conclusion that the genetic harm is propor- 
tional to the total dose (that is, the total 
accumulated dose to the reproductive cells 
from the conception of the parents to the 
conception of the child). This tells us that a 
radiation does of 2X must be presumed to 
be twice as harmful as a radiation dose of 
X; but it still doesn't tell us the amount of 
harm we would be doubling. 

(B) Second we remember that mankind 
has for ages been ex „ as the so- 
called spontaneous mutations, a certain rate 
of (generally harmful) mutations due to 
natural and uncontrolled causes (cosmic rays, 
heat, chemicals, etc.). It is not entirely 
unnatural to think of this burden of muta- 
tions as a sort of normal burden on so- 
ciety.* Therefore it seems to be illuminat- 
ing to ask: How much additional man- 
made radiation will it take before this 
natural amount of genetic mutation (to 
which we are at least in some senses ad- 
justed) will be doubled? 

The calculations which lead to an estimate 
of this doubling dose necessarily involve 
the rates of both spontaneous and radiation- 
induced mutations in man. Neither of these 
rates has been directly measured; and the 
best one can do is to use the excellent in- 
formation on such lower forms as fruitfites, 
the emerging information for mice, the few 
sparse data we have for man—and then use 
the kind of biological judgment which has, 
after all, been so generally successful in 
interrelating the properties of forms of life 
which superficially appear so unlike but 
which turn out to be so remarkably similar 
in their basic aspects. 

In view of the inevitable uncertainties, it 
is rather surprising that the final estimates, 
as made by numerous specialists of this com- 
mittee and in other countries, do not differ 
more than they do. The lowest figure which 
has been responsibly brought forward for the 
doubling dose is 5 roentgens and the largest 
estimates range up to 150 roentgens or even 
higher. Recent work with mice (which are, 
after all, mammals) gives some basis for 
thinking that the doubling dose is not as 
high as 150 roentgens. The experience in 
Japan gives some basis for thinking that the 
doubling dose is larger than 5 roentgens. 
Indeed, it is clear that the doubling dose 
must be at least as large as the background 
radiation (which is between 4 and 5 roent- 
gens over 30 years in the United States). 
This, in fact, would be the value of the dou- 


There is some basis for hoping that we 
may eventually be able to control at least a 
part of both spontaneous and radiation-in- 
duced mutations. 
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bling dose if spontaneous mutations were 
due to background radiation alone, heat and 
chemical agents making no contribution. 

Thus, various arguments reduce the 5- to 
150-roentgen range, and several experienced 
geneticists have recently made estimates in 
the narrower range of 30 to 80 roentgens. 

In summary, then, of this particular point, 
each individual, on the average, inevitably 
experiences during his reproductive lifetime 
a certain number of spontaneous 
mutations from natural causes. He would 
experience an additional equal number of 
harmful mutations if he received a certain 
dose of radiation during that same period. 
This is known as the doubling dose. The 
actual value of the doubling dose is almost 
surely more than 5 roentgens and less than 
150 roentgens. It may very well be from 
30 to 80 roentgens. 

The first portion of this section XII said 
that twice as much radiation gives twice as 
much harm. This second portion goes a bit 
further. It says that something like 30 to 
80 roentgens (or, at a further extreme, 5 to 
150 roentgens) of extra radiation dose would 
do mankind twice the harm it is now experi- 
encing from spontaneous mutations. 

(C) The two preceding portions of this 
section are clearly not really satisfying. They 
do not indicate in quantitative terms how 
increases in radiation increase the harm. 
But anyone still wants to know in more spe- 
cific terms, if possible, how serious is this 
harm that we may be doubling. If city 
traffic increases until the risk of crossing 
the street is doubled, then we will presum- 
ably still cross the street; for the risk per 
crossing is, after all, a very small one. If 
highway traffic increases until the risk in 
taking a thousand-mile drive is doubled, 
then many persons might well hesitate, for 
the risk is now unpleasantly high. 


Different approaches cited 

And this is the point at which it becomes 
most clearly evident that different geneticists 
find meaningful rather different approaches 
to the problem of genetic damage. 

As has been stated previously, from one 
point of view the best index of genetic dam- 
age is the totality of tangible genetic defects 
of living individuals—say such things as 
mental defects, epilepsy, congenital malfor- 
mations, neuromuscular defects, hemato- 
logical and endocrine defects, defects in vi- 
sion or hearing, cutaneous and skeletal de- 
fects, or defects in the gastrointestinal or 
genito-urinary tracts. Roughly 4 to 5 per- 
cent of all live births in the United States 
have defects of this sort; and all of these, 
perhaps about half—or 2 percent of the total 
live births—have simple genetic origin and 
appear prior to sexual maturity. 

If mankind were subjected to a “doubling 
dose“ of radiation, then the present level 
of 2 percént of such c defects would 
rise, and would eventually be doubled. More 
explicitly, consider the next 100 million 
births in the United States. This is about 
the number of children that will, in the 
future, be born to the presently alive popu- 
lation of the United States. Of these 100 
million children, something like 2 million 
will experience genetic defects of the sort 
listed, these resulting from the deleterious 
“spontaneous” mutant genes which have 
been induced by natural causes excluding 
man-made radiation. If we were to be sub- 
jected, generation after generation, to an 
additional doubling dose of man-made radia- 
tion, then this present tragic figure of 2 
million would gradually increase by 2 million 
more cases, up to an eventual new total of 
4 million. It would, to be sure, take a very 
long time to reach this equilibrium double 
value. Perhaps 10 percent of the increase, or 
200,000 new instances of tangible inherited 
defect, would occur in the first generation. 
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Since at various places this report con- 
siders a radiation dose of 10 roentgens, it may 
be useful to state the tangible inherited de- 
fects from a dose of that size. A dose of 
10 roentgens would, on the above basis, give 
rise to some 50,000 new instances of tangible 
inherited defects in the first generation, and 
about 500,000 per generation ultimately, as- 
suming of course an indefinite continuation 
of the 10 roentgens increased rate and also 
assuming a stationary population. 

These figures by no means measure all of 
the genetic damage that would result from 
a doubling dose; but they do make tangible 
and impressive the fact that a doubling dose 
of radiation would cause real personal and 
social distress. 

(D) There is another way of looking at 
this problem of genetic damage, and that 
consists of trying to make some useful sort 
of really long-term, fully complete estimate. 
This consists of estimating the total number 
of mutant genes which would be induced in 
the whole present population of the United 
States and passed on to the next appearing 
100 million children, were this whole popula- 
tion to receive a certain total radiation dose 
to the gonads. In this instance we will use 
a dose of 10 roentgens, since a dose of that 
magnitude appears later in this report in 
the recommendations. Having estimated 
this total number of transmitted mutants 
induced by a dose of 10 roentgens, one then 
can only say, when he wishes to translate 
this over into harm or damage, that each one 
of these mutants must eventually be extin- 
guished out of the population through trag- 
edy. This statement does, of course, not 
hold in the detailed sense that one thinks 
of tracing each individual mutant gene until 
the line which bears and transmits it is 
overcome by the accumulating handicaps it 
imposes. The statement holds only in a 
statistical. sense. Some lines of mutant 
genes will die out merely through normal 
chance procedures of inheritance. Others 
will multiply through these same chance 
procedures. But these normal chance effects 
cancel out; and the statistical extinction of 
the mutant genes is accomplished only 
through tragedy. 


Three factors cited 


Concerning these estimates of total num- 
ber of mutants, three things should be said. 
First, they are clearly not really satisfactory 
to any geneticist. Too much has to be as- 
sumed, too little is dependably known. 

Second. This kind of estimate is not a 

meaningful one to certain geneticists. Their 
principal reservation is doubtless a feeling 
that, hard as it is to estimate numbers of 
mutants, it is much harder still, at the pres- 
ent state of knowledge, to translate this over 
into a recognizable statement of harm to in- 
dividual persons. Also they recognize that 
there is a risk involved in extrapolating from 
mouse and Drosophila data to the human 
case. 
Various remarks can, however, fairly be 
made in favor of this estimating attempt. 
Two largely independent methods lead to 
about the same results, and this increases 
one’s confidence. Although the extreme 
ranges of the estimates differ widely, the 
mean estimate for any one geneticist is not 
very different from the mean for any other. 
Even the guessing which is involved hardly 
deserves that name, for it is based on long 
years of experience. 

So that the final thing that should be said 
is that in spite of all the difficulties and com- 
plications and ranges in numerical estimates, 
the result is nevertheless very sobering. 

Six of the geneticists of this committee 
considered the following problem: Suppose 
the whole population of the United States 
received 1 dose of 10 roentgens of radia- 
tion to the gonads. What is the estimate of 
the total number of mutants which would be 
induced by this radiation dose and passed on 
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to the next total generation of about 100 
million children? 

Each geneticist calculated what he consid- 
ered to be the most probable estimate and 
then bracketed this by his minimum and 
maximum estimates. Each thus said, in ef- 
fect, “I feel reasonably confident that the 
true value is greater than my minimum esti- 
mate and less than my maximum. My best 
judgment, as stated in a single figure, is what 
I have labeled the most probable estimate.” 

The most probable estimates as thus cal- 
culated by the six geneticists do not differ 
widely. They bunch rather closely around 
the figure 5 million. Four of the six esti- 
mates are very close to that figure, and the 
other two differ only by a factor of 2. 

These six geneticists concluded, moreover, 
that the uncertainty in their estimation of 
the most probable value was about a factor 
of 10. That is to say, their minimum esti- 
mates were about one-tenth and their maxi- 
mum estimates about 10 times the most 
probable estimate. 

This calculation assumes a stable value for 
the total population. This calculation is ad- 
mittedly somewhat complicated and disap- 
pointingly vague. It is, to some geneticists, 
not a very meaningful way of looking at the 
problem. To others it adds up to something 
at least reasonably clear, and in any event 
very serious. 

XIII, FALLOUT 


There has been concern about the possible 
genetic harm due to the fallout of radio- 
active material which results from the test- 
ing of atomic weapons. Certain aspects of 
this problem will be discussed in the reports 
of the other committees of this study (fallout 
on grazing and cropland; fallout in the sea 
and possible concentration in marine organ- 
isms; the distribution of fallout material by 
the winds and in the upper atmosphere; pos- 
sible pathological damage due to long-lived 
isotopes built into our bones; etc.). The 
present comments relate only to the question 
of genetic damage. 

From the point of view of this committee 
there are two summary remarks that should 
be made. 

First, since any additional radiation is 
genetically undesirable the fallout dose is 
genetically undesirable. 

Second, the fallout dose to date (and its 
continuing value if it is assumed that the 
weapons testing program will not be sub- 
stantially increased) is a small one as com- 
pared with the background radiation, or as 
compared with the average exposure in the 
United States to medical X-rays. 


XIV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the light of the considerations which 
have been reviewed by this committee, and 
which have been, at least in major outline, 
summarized in this report, this committee 
has several recommendations. 

These recommendations should all be in- 
terpreted in the light of the basic fact that 
any additional radiation is genetically un- 
desirable. Therefore our society should hold 
additional radiation exposure as low as it 
possibly can. If certain figures (such as 10 
roentgens) occur in a recommendation, it 
should most emphatically not be assumed 
that any exposure less than that figure is, so 
to speak, “all right”; nor should it be for a 
moment assumed that disaster will suddenly 
descend if one of these figures is exceeded. 

In any case in which a figure is stated, it is 
with the idea. Stay just as far under this 
as you can; do not consider that this is an 
amount of radiation which is genetically 
harmless, for there is no such figure other 
than zero. 

Opposing the fact that any further radia- 
tion is genetically bad is the practical fact 
that further radiation, from certain sources 
at least, is probably inevitable. The factors 
which argue for an increase in radiation are 
not genetic, and should obviously be ap- 
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praised by a group much more representa- 
tive than this committee. Thus our recom- 
mendations will have to be evaluated by 
others, who must decide what decisions so- 
ciety should or must make. As geneticists 
we say: keep the dose as low as you can, 

Thus we recommend: 

(A) That, in view of the fact that total 
accumulated dose is the genetically impor- 
tant figure, steps be taken to institute a na- 
tional system of radiation exposure record- 
keeping, under which there would be main- 
tained for every individual a complete. his- 
tory of his total record of exposure to X-rays, 
and to all other gamma radiation. This will 
impose minor burdens on all individuals of 
our society, but it will, as a compensation, be 
a real protection to them. We are conscious 
of the fact that this recommendation will 
not be simple to put into effect. 

(B) That the medical authorities of this 
country initiate a vigorous movement to re- 
duce the radiation exposure from X-rays to 
the lowest limit consistent with medical ne- 
cessity; and in particular that they take steps 
to assure that proper safeguards always be 
taken to minimize the radiation dose to the 
reproductive cells. 

(C) That for the present it be accepted 
as a uniform national standard that X-ray 
installations (medical and nonmedical), 
power installations, disposal of radio-active 
wastes, experimental installations, testing 
of weapons, and all other humanly control- 
able sources of radiations be so restricted 
that members of our general population shall 
not receive from such sources an average 
of more than 10 roentgens, in addition to 
background, of ionizing radiation as a total 
accumulated dose to the reproductive cells 
from conception to age 30. 

(D) The previous recommendation should 
be reconsidered periodically with the view to 
keeping the reproductive cell dose at the 
lowest practicable level. If it is feasible to 
reduce medical exposures, industrial expo- 
sures, or both, then the total should be re- 
duced accordingly. 

(E) That individual persons not receive 
more than a total accumulated dose to the 
reproductive cells of 50 roentgens up to age 
30 years (by which age, on the average, over 
half of the children will have been born), 
and not more than 50 roentgens additional 
up to age 40 (by which time about nine- 
tenths of their children will have been born). 

(F) That every effort be made to assign 
to tasks involving higher radiation exposures 
individuals who, for age or other reasons, 
are unlikely thereafter to have additional 
offspring. Again it is recognized that such 
a procedure will introduce complications and 
difficulties, but this committee is convinced 
that society should begin to modify its pro- 
cedures to meet inevitable new conditions. 


XV. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The basic fact is—and no competent per- 
sons doubt this—that radiations produce 
mutations and that mutations are in general 
harmful. It is difficult, at the present state 
of knowledge of genetics, to estimate just 
how much of what Kind of harm will appear 
in each future generation after mutant genes 
are induced by radiations. Different genetics 
prefer differing ways of describing this situa- 
tion: But they all come out with the unani- 
mous conclusion that the potential danger 
is great. 

This report recommends that the general 
public of the United States be protected, by 
whatever controls may prove necessary, from 
receiving a total reproductive lifetime dose 
(conception to age 30) of more than 10 roent- 
gens of man-made radiation to the reproduc- 
tive cells. Of this reasonable (not harmless, 
mind you, but reasonable) quota of 10 roent- 
gens over and beyond the inevitable back- 
ground or radiation from natural causes, we 
are now using on the average some 3 or 4 
roentgens for medical X-rays, This is 
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roughly the same as the unavoidable dose re- 
ceived from background radiation. 

It is really very surprising and disturbing 
to realize that this figure is so large, and 
clearly it is prudent to examine this situa- 
tion carefully. It is folly to incur any X-ray 
exposure to the gonads which can be avoided 
without impairing medical service or 
progress. 

The 10 roentgen recommendation applies 
in an average sense to the population as a 
whole. We also include a recommendation 
concerning the upper limit of exposure that 
any one individual should receive. These 
limits would of course apply to persons 
whose occupations involve radiation expo- 
sure, but they are intended as broad and 
uniform regulations which apply to any 
and every individual. 

The fallout from weapons testing has, so 
far, led to considerably less irradiation of 
the population than have the medical 
uses—and has therefore been less detri- 
mental. So long as the present level is not 
increased this will continue to be true; but 
there remains a proper concern to see to it 
that the fallout does not increase to more 
serious levels. 

One important lesson which results from 
this study is the following: The present state 
of advance in atomic and nuclear physics on 
the one hand, and in genetics on the other 
hand, are seriously out of balance. We badly 
need to know much more about genetics— 
about all kinds and all levels of genetics, 
from the most fundamental research on 
various lowly forms of life to human radia- 
tion genetics, This requires serious contri- 
butions of time, of brains, and of money. 
Although brains and time are more impor- 
tant than money, the latter is also essential; 
and our society should take prompt steps to 
see to it that the support of research in 
genetics is substantially expanded and that 
it is stabilized. 

We ought to keep all of our expenditures 
of radiation as low as possible. Of the up- 
per limit of 10 roentgens suggested in rec- 
omendation C, we are at present spending 
about one-third for medical X-rays. We 
are at present spending less—probably under 
one roentgen—for weapons testing. We may 
find it desirable or even almost obligatory 
that we spend a certain amount on atomic 
powerplants. But we must watch and guard 
all our expenditures. From the point of 
view of genetics, they are all bad. 


TEXT OF THE DIGEST OF FINDINGS AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS ON EFFECTS OF RADIATION 


It is generally agreed that, in the peace- 
time development of atomic energy, man has 
been lucky. He has been dealing with an 
enormous new force whose potential effects 
he has only dimly understood. Thus far, 
except for some tragic accidents affecting 
small numbers of people, the biological dam- 
age from peacetime activities (including the 
testing of atomic weapons) has been essen- 
tially negligible. Furthermore, it appears 
that radiation problems, if they are met in- 
telligently and vigilantly, need not stand in 
the way of the large-scale development of 
atomic energy. The continuing need for in- 
telligence and vigilance cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, however. 

The problems of radiation fall naturally 
into two main classes: (1) the effects on 
human beings; (2) the various ways in which 
radiation can reach human beings through 
the environment. 

EFFECTS ON HUMANS 

The inheritance mechanism is by far the 
most sensitive to radiation of any biological 
system, 

Any radiation which reaches the reproduc- 
tive cells causes mutations (changes in the 
material governing heredity) that are passed 
on to succeeding generations. 


` 
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Human gene mutations which produce ob- 
servable effects are believed to be universally 
harmful. 

Everyone is subjected to the natural back- 
ground radiation which causes an unavoid- 
able quantity of so-called spontaneous mu- 
tations. Anything that adds radiation to 
this naturally occurring background rate 
causes further mutations, and is genetically 
harmful, 

There is no minimum amount of radiation 
which must be exceeded before mutations 
occur. Any amount, however small, that 
reaches the reproductive cells can cause a 
correspondingly small number of mutations. 
The more radiation, the more mutations. 

The harm is cumulative. The genetic 
damage done by radiation builds up as the 
radiation is received, and depends on the 
total accumulated gonad dose received by 
people from their own conceptions to the 
conception of their last child. 

So far as individuals are concerned, not all 
mutant genes or combinations of mutant 
genes are equally harmful. A few may cause 
very serious handicaps, many others may pro- 
duce much smaller harm, or even no apparent 
damage. 

But from the point of view of the total and 
eventual damage to the entire population, 
every mutation causes roughly the same 
amount of harm. This is because mutant 
genes can only disappear when the inherit- 
ance line in which they are carried dies out. 
In cases of severe and obyious damage this 
may happen in the first generation; in other 
cases it may require hundreds of generations. 

Thus, for the general population, and in 
the long run, a little radiation to a lot of 
people is as harmful as a lot of radiation to 
a few, since the total number of mutant 
gehes can be the same in the two cases, 


A UNIT OF RADIATION 


It is difficult to arrive at a figure showing 
how much genetic harm radiation can do. 
One measure is the amount of radiation, 
above the natural background, which would 
produce as many mutations again as occur 
spontaneously. It is estimated that this 
amount is 30 to 80 roentgens. 

(The roentgen is a unit of radiation. To 
give an idea of its value, the average dental 
X-ray delivers 5 roentgens to the patient’s 
jaw, but only five-thousandths of a roentgen 
of stray radiation to more remote parts of 
the body such as the gonads.) 

It is also estimated that a dose of 10 roent- 
gens to every person in the United States 
would cause something on the order of 5 
million mutant genes which would then be 
a part of the population’s inheritance pool. 
This figure is subject to considerable uncer- 
tainty. 

At present the United States population is 
exposed to radiation from (a) the natural 
background, (b) medical and dental X-rays, 
(c) fallout from atomic weapons testing. 
The 30-year dose to the gonads received by 
the average person from each of these sources 
is estimated as follows: 

(a) Background—about 4.3 roentgens. 

(b) X-rays and fiuoroscopy—about 3 
roentgens. 

(c) Weapons tests—if continued at the 
rate of the past 5 years would give a probable 
30-year dose of about 0.1 roentgen. This 
figure may be off by a factor of 5; 1. e., the 
possible range is from 0.02 to 0.5 roentgen. 
If tests were conducted at the rate of the 
two most active years (1953 and 1955) the 
30-year dose would be about twice as great 
as that just stated. 

If the exposure of the general population 
to radiation is limited to levels which the 
genetics committee believes reasonable (see 
recommendations at the end of this part), 
there should be practically no pathological 
effects in the persons receiving the radia- 

Larger exposures (say 100 roentgens and 
up) of the whole body or a large part of it 
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are generally harmful. (Much higher doses 
may, however, be safely and usefully de- 
livered to limited portions of the body un- 
der the controlled conditions of medical 
treatment.) Very little is now known about 
how to treat the pathological effects of 
radiation or how to protect the body against 
them in the first place. Much research is 
needed in these fields. 

One of the effects is a shortening of life. 
This seems to involve some generalized ac- 
tion. Irradiated individuals may age faster 
than normally even if they do not develop 
specific radiation-induced diseases like leu- 
kemia. It has not been shown that exposures 
small enough to be genetically tolerable have 
this effect. Furthermore, the permissible ex- 
posure levels that have been established 
for persons working with radiation appear to 
be within the limits of safety. However, it 
is not yet known what minimum dose, if any, 
would be n to produce a statistically 
noticeable reduction of life span when very 
large numbers of people are concerned. 


ENVIRONMENT AND FOOD SUPPLY 


Radiation in the general environment has 
not yet become a sertous problem. In a few 
decades, however, radioactive waste products 
from atomic powerplants will represent an 
enormous potential source of contamination, 
How much of this radioactivity will actual- 
ly reach the population depends on how suc- 
cessfully it can be kept out of the great net- 
work—ocean and air currents, food and 
water supplies—which connect man to his 
surroundings. 

At present test explosions of atomic weap- 
ons are the only significant source of radia- 
tion in the general environment, above the 
natural background. 

Meteorologists have found no evidence 
that atomic explosions have changed the 
weather or climate. Nor do they believe that 
continued weapons tests, at the same rate 
and in the same areas as in the past, would 
have such an effect. 

Radiation from explosions passes into the 
atmosphere and much of it eventually re- 
turns to the ground as “fallout.” 

Fallout divides into three classes: (1) 
close-in—material that comes down within 
a few hundred miles of the explosion and 
within 10 to 20 hours, (2) intermediate— 
material that descends in a few weeks after 
the explosion, (3) delayed—material that re- 
mains in the air for months or years. 

Close-in fallout from test explosions af- 
fects only restricted, uninhabited regions. 

Intermediate fallout would descend very 
slowly if it were pulled down only by gravity. 
It is mostly washed out of the air by rain and 
snow. It spreads over large parts of the 
earth, but its effect over a small area may be 
accentuated if there is heavy precipitation 
while the radioactive cloud is overhead. 

Delayed fallout is stored for long periods 
in the stratosphere. Meteorologists know 
very little about the interchange of air be- 
tween the stratosphere and lower layers, so 
they cannot predict exactly how long the 
material will stay up, or where it is likely to 
descend, 

At this point the oceans are not receiving 
any significant quantities of radioactive ma- 
terial. But eventually they will undoubt- 
edly be used as a repository for some of the 
radioactive waste products of atomic power 


plants. 

Before this can safely begin on a large 
scale, much research is needed to determine 
the mixing rates between various parts of the 
seas. Materials deposited in some of the 
deep parts of the ocean may remain there 
100 years or more, so that most of their 
radioactivity would be gone before they reach 
surface water. On the other hand, material 
dumped into coastal and other surface 
waters would directly affect marine life and, 
within a few years, would contaminate all 

of the world because of the relatively 
rapid circulation of surface layers. 
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FOOD SUPPLY CONTAMINATED 


Radioactive tracers can be used to chart 
ocean and air currents and to study the in- 
terrelationships of marine animals. Many 
important experiments in these fields will be 
possible only within the next 10 or 20 years, 
Increasing radioactive contamination of the 
sea and atmosphere will make it impossible 
after that to detect the tracers against the 
heightened background. 

Radiation from fallout inevitably con- 
taminates man’s food supply. Radioactive 
elements in the soil are taken up and con- 
centrated by plants. The plants may be 
eaten ‘by humans, or by animals which in 
turn serve as human food. 

At present the contamination is negligible. 
But the maximum tolerable level is not 
known. There is not nearly enough infor- 
mation about the long-term biological effects 
on man or animals from eating radiation- 
contaminated food. Research in this area 
is urgently needed. 

Probably the most important potential 
food contaminant is strontium 90-a radio- 
active element that concentrates in bone 
tissue. Already, detectable although bio- 
logically insignificant traces of it have turned 
up in milk supplies thousands of miles from 
the site of atomic explosions. 

Food from the oceans is also subject to 
radioactive contamination. Marine plants 
and animals extract and concentrate various 
radioactive elements that get into sea water. 
The concentration is cumulative, increasing 
as it proceeds up the chain from microscopic 
plankton to edible fish. 

Properly used, radiation can enhance man’s 
food supply rather than damage it. Radia- 
tion techniques have already opened im- 
portant new fields in agricultural research 
and will undoubtedly become increasingly 
valuable. No drastic change in agricultural 
production appears imminent, however. 
Tracer studies will help us understand 
basic metabolic processes in plants and ani- 
mals. They will also be applied to practical 
problems such as the use of fertilizers, 

Mutation rates in plants are being artifi- 
cially speeded up with radiation in the hope 
of producing new and superior strains. Thus 
far, only a few new economic varieties have 
been found, but the method is promising. 
The use of radiation to sterilize packaged 
food may have dramatic impact on food tech- 
nology by reducing the need for refrigeration 
and extending the shelf-life of many 
products. 

Holding radiation to a tolerable worldwide 
level will require adequate methods for dis- 
posing of, or, rather, for containing radio- 
active wastes from power reactors. 

Some of these wastes will remain danger- 
ously radioactive for centuries. 

Research has indicated some apparently 
feasible systems for controlled disposal, but 
none is yet at the point of economic operat- 
ing reality. 

The major problem in routine disposal is 
‘what to do with the wastes resulting from 
the processing of reactor fuel. The wastes 
from normal operations of reactors them- 
selves can be more easily handled. 

A second major problem is to anticipate 
the accidents that will inevitably occur and 
to set up safety standards which will insure 
that they do not become catastrophes. 

Considered in this light, it appears feasible 
to use nuclear reactors in central station 
powerplants and in naval vessels, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In the light of these findings the study 
committees have made a number of recom- 
mendations. Those of the genetics commit- 
tee apply most directly to all of us. They are: 

I 


Records should be kept for every individ- 
ual, showing his total accumulated lifetime 
exposure to radiation. 
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The medical use of X-rays should be re- 
duced as much as is consistent with medical 
necessity. 

mr 

The average exposure of the population’s 
reproductive cells to radiation above the 
natural background should be limited to 10 
roentgens from conception to age 30. 


Iv 


The 10-roentgen limit should be reconsid- 
ered periodically with a view to keeping the 
reproductive cell exposure at the lowest prac- 
ticable level. 

v 


Individual persons should not receive a 
total accumulated dose to the reproductive 
cells of more than 50 roentgens up to age 30 
years, and not more than 50 roentgens addi- 
tional up to age 40. (About half of all United 
States children are born to parents under 30, 
nine-tenths to parents under 40.) 

Other recommendations of general interest 
are: 

vI 


Techniques for monitoring worldwide fall- 
out should be further improved. 


VII 


Measurements of the storage of radiation 
in the stratosphere should be continued and 
extended, 

VOI 

A national agency should control and keep 
records of all dumping of radioactive mate- 
rial in the ocean. 

I . 

An international body should set up 
safe standards for the marine and air dis- 
posal of radioactive materials as soon as pos- 
sible, based on current knowledge. 


Research in marine disposal should be car- 
ried out on a cooperative international basis. 


XI 


Until advances in reactor technology sub- 
stantially reduce potential hazards buildings 
that house reactors located near populated 
areas should be sealed against the release of 
radioactive materials in the event of accident. 


XT 


Research should be continued and accel- 
erated, particularly in the fields of: 

Fundamental genetics, mammalian genet- 
ics, human and population genetics, 

Pathological effects of radiation. 

Mixing between various parts of the at- 
mosphere, 

Mixing between various parts of the 
oceans. 

The role of plants and animals, both on 
land and in the oceans, in concentrating ra- 
dioactive materials. 

The tolerable levels of radioactivity in hu- 
man and animal food. 

Geophysical and geochemical aspects of the 
ultimate disposal of radioactive wastes. 

Selection of biologically suitable sites for 
various atomic facilities. 

Safety devices for the control of accidental 
power surges in reactors. 


[From the New York Times of June 14, 1956] 
RADIATION AND MAN’S FUTURE 


The immediate and larger effects of atomic 
explosions on communities have been dwelt 
upon in countless monographs and articles, 
but what we are apt to regard as the minor 
effects have received less attention. What we 
have needed is a survey of what our new 
mastery of atomic energy means for the 
future of mankind. 

With a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion such a survey is now presented by the 
National Academy of Sciences. It is a sober 
expression of opinion by scientists of high 
repute, an expression which cannot fail to 
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have its effect on statesmen who are guiding 
the destinies of nations and which should 
drive home to them the urgent need of a 
new approach to the problem of avoiding 
inevitable catastrophe not only by sudden 
death but by death that creeps upon man, 
decade after decade, as he is bombarded by 
rays from many sources. 

We have needed this report because it boils 
down the opinions of scientists. who are 
aware of their social responsibility to the 
race and who know how to strike a balance 
between the good and the evil that lie in our 
new control of the atom. These men are con- 
cerned not only with what happens when 
nuclear weapons explode but with pene- 
trating radiations in general. They are as 
much concerned with our growing utiliza- 
tion of X-rays and gamma rays in medical 
and biological research and in industry and 
with the Haffling problem of disposing of 
dangerous radioactive wastes from atomic 
powerplants as they are with fallout. 

The point is that we have as much to fear 
from the peaceful as from the military use 
of atomic energy. Every X-ray machine is 
a menace in its infinitesimal way. So are 
the cosmic rays that pass through every one 
of us, as well as the radium emanations from 
the earth. Add to this “background” radi- 
ation the rays that come from all other 
sources, small and large, and it is plain that 
the world has more to consider than what 
will happen if hydrogen bombs are exploded 
in ever-increasing numbers. 

The geneticists of the National Academy of 
Sciences hold out a gloomy prospect of man’s 
future if international action is not invoked 
to teach us how radiation hazards are to be 
avoided. The wild talk of monstrosities and 
freaks that can be produced by uncontrolled 
radiation is dismissed. It is the weakening 
of the human stock, the shortening of life, 
the lowered resistance to disease that is to 
be feared. The evidence is already at hand; 
for the radiologist who uses X-rays in diag- 
nosing and treating disease shortens his life 
by 5 years. Such statistics are impressive. 
But they must not mislead us into thinking 
that genetics is an exact science. Very lit- 
tle is known about human genetics. It may 
take generations to bring about any notice- 
able genetic effects on mankind, but as we 
build more and more atomic powerplants, 
throw more and more radioactive wastes 
from reactors into the sea, install more and 
more powerful radiators to jolt the human 
genes the element of risk increases. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 14, 1956] 


RaDIATION 


It is impossible to read the report of the 
National Academy of Sciences on the effects 
of nuclear radiation without a feeling of 
profound apprehension. The report itself 
is a fascinating, almost chatty, discussion of 
so vitally serious a subject. There is some 
reassurance in the conclusion that fallout 
from nuclear tests has not yet added dan- 
gerously to the general level of radioactivity. 
But there is a deeply disturbing note to the 
report's more fundamental conclusion: All 
radiation is harmful to the human repro- 
ductive system, and the more cumulative 
exposure there is the more harmful it be- 
comes. Quite apart from the genetic effects, 
excessive exposure definitely shortens life. 
Thus the more radiation that is released, not 
merely from weapons explosions, but also 
from power reactors and disposal of wastes, 
the greater is the possibility of dangerous 
contamination. 

Probably the most dramatic portion of the 
report is its warning against the indiscrimi- 
nate use of X-rays. The maximum permis- 
sible accumulated exposure to manmade 
radiation for the average person from con- 
ception through age 30 is 10 roentgens (in 
addition to natural background radiation). 
X-rays received by the average person 
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through age 30 now account for 3 roentgens 
of the permissible 10. This exposure could 
become more dangerous if radioactivity from 
other sources should increase. The report 
urges caution against the overuse of X-rays 
for medical and dental purposes, particularly 
with expectant mothers, and it strongly con- 
demns the use of X-rays for such nonessen- 
tial purposes as fitting shoes. 

The implications of radiation from the use 
of atomic energy, however, are of far greater 
significance. The report estimates that ra- 
dioactivity from nuclear tests at the 1953- 
1955 rate would amount to as much as 1 
roentgen over a 30-year period—a by no 
means inconsiderable factor, allowing for 
the probable conservatism of the report. 
Certainly this is enough to become alarmed 
about if the tests are continued or expanded. 
All radiation has an influence on genetic 
mutations, a subject on which the scientists 
acknowledge that they have only the be- 
ginnings of knowledge. Genetic damage is 
not immediately apparent; it takes several 
generations to show up. Moreover, the re- 
port admits that little is known about the 
effects of radio-strontium from fallout, par- 
ticularly in the contamination of food. 

Quite apart from radioactivity from nu- 
clear explosions, the disposal of radioactive 
wastes from reactors already poses a major 
problem. Although the report does not dis- 
cuss this particular matter, Canada has ex- 
perienced great difficulty with contamination 
by wastes from its Chalk River experiment 
station. The report suggests some important 
questions that ought to be raised about the 
location of reactors in this country and their 
sealing against accident. It is worth in- 
quiring whether there are sufficient safe- 
guards against danger in the plan to locate 
an atomic powerplant only a short distance 
from the main source of New York City’s 
water supply. 

There are some individually heartening 
portions of the report, such as the debunk- 
ing it does of the speculation that freak 
weather can be blamed on atomic explo- 
sions. But the net effect of this study by 
some of the Nation’s most learned scien- 
tists, who recommend additional research in 
levels of tolerance, genetic effects, moni- 
toring techniques and the like, is to em- 
phasize how much we do not know about 
this new element we are playing with. Some 
rational control is imperative if our chil- 
dren are not to be subjected to new and 
possibly fatal perils—and neither the 
Atomic Energy Commission nor anyone else 
can afford to be doctrinaire about the effects 
of radioactivity. 


MICHAEL WILLIAM CORMIER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Billings Gazette, of Billings, Mont., car- 
ried a great human-interest story, under 
the heading “Extra Points,” which I 
think is deserving of the attention of 
the Senate of the United States. The 
story, written by Red Welsh, is about 
a fine young American, Michael William 
Cormier, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Clem 
Cormier, who are old and valued friends. 
Mike, who died at the age of 15 years, 
was a champion in every sense of the 
word. He will be missed by all his 
friends in the Midland Empire and in 
Montana asa whole. He will be remem- 
bered because of the great courage he 
displayed throughout his entire life- 
time, because of his cheerfulness, and 
because of the fact that for him it was 
more difficult to live than it was for 
the other boys in his area. The physical 
and moral courage of this great all- 
American boy will serve as an inspira- 
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tion, I know, for many others who will 
follow him in the Billings area. 

We are saddened at Mike’s passing, 
but because of our friendship with him, 
because of our knowledge of the great 
odds which he had to live under, because 
of his understanding and strength, we 
are better people. In the words of Red 
Welsh, Mike Cormier will be one of those 
who will be ready and who will be called 
for the fray “in football’s distant Val- 
halla, where real guys play on the team,” 
because, again in the words of Red, 
“there must be a job on the Great 
Coach’s eleven for a kid named Mike 
Cormier.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
story be printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXTRA POINTS 
(By Red Welsh) 
A CHAMP REPORTS FOR THE TEAM 


Americans admire courage. This trait is 
always present on the athletic field because 
it takes sand to be an athlete. There are 
times, however, when intestinal fortitude can 
be noted elsewhere. 

Here's a story about a boy who never took 
part in an athletic contest, yet he had the 
physical and moral courage of the greatest 
all-American who ever lived. 

It’s a story that obviously couldn't be told 
until now. 

Last week funeral services were held for 
Michael William Cormier. He was only 15 
years old when he died. 

Mike loved sports with a passion, but 
activity for him was restricted to a place 
on the sidelines where he watched every move 
with intense interest. 

For the last couple of years it took more 
plain, raw “guts” for little Mike to sit through 
a game than was necessary for the partici- 
pating youngsters to play in the contest it- 
self. He never missed a game. Sports were 
an important item in his life. 

Mike was an active boy when fatal illness 
struck, The diagnosis was confirmed by the 
best medical talent in the country. 

Adults are rarely told the truth about 
sickness when the road of life becomes a 
short, one-way street. 

The same courtesy is extended to a boy. 

Mike never knew how sick he really was. 
If he suspected, he was too brave to kick 
about it. Everything humanly possible was 
done to stop the disease, but to no avail. 

Although it wasn’t a matter of public 
knowledge, quite a few did know the score. 
While they cheered the athletes on the field, 
those who knew about Mike's battle for life 
silently handed him the hero’s headlines. 

Each passing day made the going progres- 
sively harder. 

As his physical strength left, his moral 
courage grew. Through it all, the many 
long months of illness, the gallant little fel- 
low never complained. 

He kept plugging along, always looking 
for that tomorrow when he'd begin to feel 
better. 

As lifetimes are measured, Mike drew a 
short tour of duty. 

Those fortunate enough to have known 
him, and who were familiar with his struggle 
are more human and better people for his 
having been here. 

In his brief span the little fellow displayed 
the attributes that make for true greatness. 

When the air turns crisp in the Great Be- 
yond and gridirons are chalked for play, 
when the experts check the records to see 
who’s ready for the fray, then in football's 
distant Valhalla, where real guys play on 
the team, there must be a job on the Great 
Coach’s 11 for a kid named Mike Cormier, 
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LEGISLATION BY THE SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
have an important appointment, and 
I wish to make a statement which will 
require not more than 6 or 7 minutes, 
I believe. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may speak now for that length of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HolLaxp in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Wisconsin may proceed. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
best news that has come out of Wash- 
ington in a long time was the announce- 
ment that the Supreme Court had con- 
cluded its final session of this term, 

I interrupt myself at this point to say 
that when these remarks were prepared, 
I did not know that the able Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] had 
prepared a bill which would undo the 
damage done in the Cole against Young 
case by the Supreme Court. As Sen- 
ators know, that case had to do with the 
right of a Government agency to dis- 
charge security risks. I had introduced 
a bill along the same lines. I would 
not have done so had I known that the 
Senator from South Dakota was intro- 
ducing a like bill. I think he should be 
complimented for introducing that bill. 
I hope the committee will take action on 
the Mundt bill rather than on mine, al- 
pee they are practically identical 

ills. 

If the Supreme Court had another 3 
or 4 months to hand down decisions 
which help the Communist Party, our 
Government and our institutions might 
well be at the mercy of the Communist 
conspiracy by the end of the summer, 
I have had little respect for the Supreme 
Court since, I would say, about the mid- 
dle 1930’s. I completely lost respect for 
it when it decided, about a month or 6 
weeks ago, that the States had no rights, 
During the past 6 or 7 months the irre- 
sponsibility of that tribunal has sunk 
to unprecedented depths. 

Not only has the Court completely 
abandoned its function of interpreting 
our laws, it has proceeded to legislate 
in national affairs as though it were a 
supercongress. It has done this in an 
area which affects the life and death of 
this country. It has done it especially 
in an area which affects the rights of 
the States to legislate and to prosecute 
under their laws. 

With one sledge-hammer blow after 
another the Court has knocked away the 
defenses we have erected against com- 
munism. Measure after measure taken 
by the American people through their 
representatives in the national and State 
legislatures and in the executive branch 
of our Government to protect our so- 
ciety against Communist subversion has 
been nullified because a few irresponsible 
judges—I repeat, a few irresponsible 
judges—believe such measures to be un- 
wise. 


The Court has simply made its own 
determination of policy whenever it has 
disagreed with the views of the legisla- 
tive or executive branches. 

This morning I reviewed several 
speeches which I had made on the floor 
of the Senate during the past few months 
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on this subject. I find that I said in 
almost every one something to the effect 
-that “this latest decision of the Supreme 
Court is the most outrageous example 
of judicial legislation on record.” While 
I dislike to keep repeating this judg- 
ment, it so happens that it fits in every 
case. The decisions become worse and 
worse. I thought the Nelson decision 
was the worst on record. Then came the 
Slochower decision, followed by the de- 
cision in the case of Communist Party 
against United States. Now the same 
thing must be said about the Court's 
decision last Monday in the case of Cole 
against Young. 

I digress to point out again that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunopT] introduced a bill yesterday de- 
signed to take care of this situation. 
Whether it will be effective, of course, 
none of usknows. A more flagrant usur- 
pation of the legislative and executive 
prerogatives than the Cole case is hardly 
imaginable, althought I have learned 
not to underestimate the ability of the 
Supreme Court to come up with an even 
greater travesty in the future. 

After the Court’s decision in the Nel- 
son case, which held that the States had 
no power to enforce their antisedition 
Jaws on the wholly fallacious ground 
that Congress intended to exclude the 
States from the sedition field—and I call 
this particularly to the attention of the 
presiding officer, the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLLAND]—I introduced a bill 
which reaffirmed the intention of Con- 
gress to recognize the concurrent rights 
of the States in this field. The Court's 
decision in Cole against Young confronts 
us with a somewhat similar situation. 
Once again the Supreme Court has 
reached its decision on a manifestly ab- 
surd and unjustifiable interpretation of 
the intent of Congress; and once again 
it is necessary for the Congress to re- 
affirm its intent by new legislation. I 
introduced a bill yesterday afternoon 
which will accomplish this restatement 
of congressional intent. But I want to 
repeat now what I said at the time I 
introduced the bill on the Nelson case: 
I deeply resent the fact that Congress is 
called upon to pass this kind of legisla- 
tion. Congress has enough to do with- 
out having to spend its time repealing 
laws—I repeat, Mr. President, repealing 
laws—enacted by the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court’s job is to interpret 
law, not to make them. 

I may say, in passing, that the Su- 
preme Court, since the appointment of 
Mr. Warren, has sunk to the greatest 
low in its history. 

What is the Cole case all about? The 
question before the Court was whether 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was authorized under Public 
Law 733 of the 81st Congress, and the 
extension thereof by Executive Order 
10450, to apply the summary dismissal 
provisions of that act to an employee 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The Court ruled that the 
Secretary was not so authorized on the 
grounds that Congress did not intend 
that the act should apply to employees 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare since they hold what. the 
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Court calls nonsensitive positions. The 
utter absurdity of that contention can be 
demonstrated very briefly by looking at 
the provisions of Public Law 733 and of 
the Executive order issued pursuant 
thereto. 

Section 1 of the act makes certain 
summary dismissal procedures available 
to the heads of 11 specified agencies and 
departments of the executive branch of 
the Government. Section 1, it is true, 
does not include the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Section 111 of the act, however, reads 
as follows: 

The provisions of this act shall apply fo 
such other departments and agencies of the 
Government as the President may, from time 
to time, deem necessary in the best interests 
of national security. If any departments or 
agencies are included by the President he 
shall so report to the committees on the 
armed services of the Congress. 


In Executive Order 10450, section 1, 
President Eisenhower directed, in addi- 
tion to the departments and agencies 
specified in the said act of August 26, 
1950, that the provisions of that act 
should apply to all the departments and 
agencies of the Government. This, of 
course, includes the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. This 
extension of the act was duly reported to 
the Committees on Armed Services as 
required by the act. 

Now, Mr. President, the question is: 
Was Executive Order 10450 a valid ex- 
tension of the provisions of Public Law 
733 to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the other Gov- 
ernment agencies which were not 
enumerated in the act? It would surely 
seem to be, for the President carried out 
the explicit provisions of the act. More- 
over, the majority of the Court says in 
the sixth paragraph of its opinion: 

We will * * assume, for the purposes 
of this decision, that the act has validly 
been extended to apply to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Mr. President, one would think that 
the Court’s opinion would have ended 
then and there, and that its ruling would 
have been to uphold the authority of 
the Secretary to dismiss the employee 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
733; for the Court concedes that Execu- 
tive Order 10450 is a valid extension of 
the provisions of the act. As Congress 
plainly intended they should be extended 
if the President so determined. But the 
Court's opinion does not end there. Mr. 
Justice Harlan, on behalf of the major- 
ity, proceeds to devote several thousand 
words explaining why the act was not 
validly extended—or, more concretely, 
why Congress never intended it to be so 
extended. I ask any Member of this 
body to read those several thousand 
words and come up with an intelligible 
explanation of how the Court arrives at 
precisely the opposite conclusion from 
that which its own premises dictate. I 
repeet: There is not a word in this opin- 
ion to the effect that Public Law 733 
violates the employee’s constitutional 
rights, or deprives him of his civil lib- 
erties; the Court rests its case entirely 
on its interpretation of the intent of 
Congress. What the Court actually does, 
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of course, is to disregard completely the 
intent of Congress and substitute for 
the Congress’ and President’s views its 
own notions about what is necessary and 
advisable. 

The Congress has plainly said that 
some departments of the Government 
are so sensitive that summary dismissal 
procedures should be made available by 
expressed congressional enactment. It 
has plainly said that other agencies and 
departments may be so sensitive as to 
make it advisable to permit the Presi- 
dent to make summary dismissal pro- 
visions applicable to them. It has plainly 
said that the decision as to whether the 
act should be so extended should be made 
by the President. The President has 
determined, and very wisely I think, 
that all positions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment are potentially sufficiently sen- 
sitive to warrant the application of sum- 
mary dismissal procedures. 

Mr. President, I apologize for taking 
more than the time allotted to me. I 
have only about 2 or 3 minutes remain- 
ing. I beg the indulgence of the Presid- 
ing Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin may proceed. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
individual members of the Court are, of 
course, entitled to their own opinions 
about what measures are necessary for 
national security. But the members of 
the Court are not entitled to inflict leg- 
islation on the American people in the 
form of a Court decision. And it is the 
rankest insolence for the Court to do so 
by saying that Congress intended some- 
thing that Congress plainly did not in- 
tend. Let me quote from the excellent 
dissenting opinion in this case written 
by Mr. Justice Clark and joined in by 
ae Justice Reed and Mr. Justice Min- 

on: 

We have read the act over and over again, 
but find no ground on which to infer such 
an interpretation. It fifes directly in the 
face of the language of the act and the leg- 
islative history. The plain words of sec- 
tion 1 (of the Executive order) make the act 
applicable to “any civilian officer or em- 
ployee in a sensitive position.” The Court 
would require not only a finding that a par- 
ticular person is subversive, but also that 
he occupies a sensitive job. Obviously this 
might leave the Government honeycombed 
with subversive employees. 


The dissenting opinion points out fur- 
ther that the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD] said at the time the 
act was passed: 


Section 3 gives the President the right to 
classify every agency as a sensitive agency 
He could take the whole Government. 


Many of the Senators who were in the 
Senate at that time will surely agree 
that the Senator from Virginia stated 
the opinion of all the Senators at the 
time the act was passed. 

Mr, Justice Clark went on to say: 

We believe the Court's order has stricken 
down the most effective weapon against sub- 
versive activities available to the Govern- 
ment. It is not realistic to say that the 
Government can be protected merely by ap- 
plying the act to sensitive jobs. One never 
knows just which job is sensitive. The jani- 
tor might prove to be in as important a spot 
securitywise as the top employee in the 
building. . The Congress decided that the 
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most effective way to protect the Government 
was through the procedures laid down in the 
act. The President implemented its pur- 
poses by requiring that Government employ- 
ment be “clearly consistent” with the na- 
tional security * * *. The President be- 
lieved that the national security required the 
extension of the coverage of the act to all 
employees. That was his judgment, not ours. 
He was given that power, not us. 


What the dissenting opinion is saying, 
of course, is that the Supreme Court has 
usurped the powers of the Congress and 
the President. I say, Mr. President, that 
the dissenting judges are completely 
right in this respect, and I may add that 
the Supreme Court’s practice of doing 
what the Constitution of the United 
States clearly denies it the right to do 
has become a regular habit. I say fur- 
ther that if Congress does not take some 
action to discipline the Court and to pre- 
vent the Court from passing laws, then 
the Congress might as well close up shop. 
We are simply wasting our time in this 
Chamber if the measures we pass can be 
arbitrarily overruled by a whim of the 
Supreme Court. In the near future, I 
plan to present a review of recent Su- 
preme Court decisions and to point out 
how the very existence of our constitu- 
tional form of government has been 
placed in jeopardy; and at that time I 
shall have some suggestions to make as 
to measures Congress might take to 
remedy the evil. 

The immediate business before the 
Senate, however, is to reconfer on the 
executive branch the authority to dismiss 
employees pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 733 irrespective of the posi- 
tion the employee may occupy. The bill 
I am sending to the desk restates the in- 
tent of Congress to permit the President 
to extend the provisions of the act to all 
departments and agencies of the Goy- 
ernment. I confess that I had some 
trouble this morning in drafting lan- 
guage which would state the intent of 
Congress any more explicitly than it is 
already stated. However, the intent is 
spelled out somewhat in my bill, and I 
do not believe it is susceptible of miscon- 
struction. But then I thought the same 
thing about section 3 of the act as it now 
stands, and look what happened to it. 
There is therefore no guaranty that the 
Supreme Court will not misconstrue the 
act, as amended by my bill, just as it has 
misconstrued the present act. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 
bearing with me in taking additional 
time during the morning hour. I did not 
anticipate taking such a long time. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, has the 
morning hour been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; it 
has not been concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this time I may speak for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Maryland dis- 
cussed the matter with me, and we have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maryland that he be allowed to 
speak for 10 minutes at this time, during 
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the morning hour? The Chair hears no 
objection, and the Senator from Mary- 
land may proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Maryland 
yield so that I may move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business for the purpose of acting on 
the nominations on the Executive Cal- 
endar? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Maryland may yield for 
that purpose without losing his right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness for the purpose of acting upon the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar will 
be stated. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Arthur Kline, of Wyoming, to be 
a member of the Federal Power Com- 
mission for a term of 5 years, expiring 
June 22, 1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations in the 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination in the 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent I ask that the nominations in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be notified 
immediately of the nominations this day 
confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be im- 
mediately notified of the confirmation 
of the nominations. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
AND THE BALTIMORE FRIEND- 
SHIP INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day America’s pioneer overseas airline 
achieved another milestone in aviation 
annals. Pan American World Airways 
introduced in transatlantic service the 
new Douglas DC-7C, the latest version 
of an aircraft type which embodies the 
ultimate in swift, comfortable, long- 
range flight powered with conventional 
reciprocating engines. 

The super DC-7 has a range of 5,000 
miles, exceeding by 1,000 miles the range 
of any other airliner. It cruises at bet- 
ter than 350 miles per hour. On a 
precedent-making, 14-hour, nonstop 
demonstration flight from Miami to 
Paris, a distance of 4,800 miles, the 
DC-7C attained a maximum speed of 
450 miles per hour. 

The distance from Miami to Paris is 
equivalent to that of the Tokyo-Seattle 
route. The DC-‘C is, therefore, capable 
of regular 14-hour schedules nonstop 
between Seattle and Tokyo with, of 
course, normal loads. 

I may seem partial to Pan American 
in saluting its progressive and dynamic 
management for accomplishing a new 
first in leadership among the world’s air 
carriers. I am partial to Pan American 
in that I am partial to Baltimore and 
to Maryland, which Pan American World 
Airways is ready, willing, and able to 
serve. Indeed, Pan American, in pro- 
ceedings now before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, proposes to fly the 
world’s most heavily traveled air route, 
along the United States east coast from 
Boston to Miami, with Friendship Inter- 
national Airport as its main Baltimore- 
Washington terminal. 

In these proceedings in the Northeast- 
Florida route case, Pan American has the 
vigorous, unqualified support of the 
Greater Baltimore Committee, Inc., the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce, the 
Maryland State Aviation Committee, and 
those people of the national capital- 
Baltimore area who are justifiably dis- 
turbed by the perilous congestion at 
Washington’s National Airport. 

Pan American proposes not only to 
avail itself of Friendship’s unused ca- 
pacity and ultramodern facilities but to 
provide DC-7C passenger service to 
Miami and the major cities of Latin 
America and Europe and beyond. 
Friendship would indeed become an in- 
ternational airport, a great hub and 
gateway of international friendship, 
linked by regular schedules and direct 
one-plane service to the seventy-odd 
countries in which Pan American flies. 

Moreover, Pan American would offer 
DC-6 and DC-4 cargo clipper service for 
freight, express, and mail from my home 
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city, which is the sixth largest metro- 
politan area in the Nation, and the Na- 
tion’s second port. Maryland, which 
figures by approximately 15 percent in 
the annual $7 billion trade between the 
United States and our good neighbors 
to the south, would enjoy the adequate 
air services to which Maryland is en- 
titled. 

We know that the DC-7C and other 
new model multiengine aircraft such 
as the Super-G Constellation represent 
the final chapter of an era, an era in 
which the piston engine was developed 
to supreme efficiency for civil air trans- 
port. It might also be said that the cur- 
tain is raising on a new era. We also 
recognize that Pan American, while 
awaiting delivery of the 30 or more ad- 
ditional DC-7C’s on order, also acted to 
bring the jet era to commercial aviation 
in this country late last year by placing 
orders for the all-jet DC-8 and the 
Boeing 707. 

Other air carriers have emulated Pan 
American’s action. The first of these jet 
airplanes will be in regular service in 
1958 or 1959. 

The 3 million people of the Baltimore- 
Washington area whom Pan American 
would serve via Friendship Airport would 
be able to board these planes for journeys 
to Miami, Boston, and ports of call be- 
yond our borders. Even now, with the 
DC-T7C, the airlines can reduce the flying 
time on their swiftest schedules by as 
much as 3 hours. In view of this should 
anyone consider a 45-minute drive from 
downtown Washington fo Friendship In- 
ternational Airport onerous? Is not the 
use of Friendship the most satisfactory 
answer to the ever-present prospect of 
disaster that haunts authorities in charge 
of Washington’s overcrowded National 
Airport? Is not Friendship Airport, and 
the certification of Pan American to fly 
the east coast route, the most sensible 
solution to this problem and the growing 
needs of this area? 

Despite the woeful neglect of Balti- 
more’s Friendship Airport in the develop- 
ment of air passenger service—Baltimore 
is 38th in passenger boardings at local 
airports—there has been a steady rise in 
the air-cargo lift from Friendship this 
year. 

As the Baltimore Sun observed some 
weeks ago: 

Baltimore’s air cargo potential is one of the 
main reasons behind Pan American's desig- 
nation of Friendship for its Baltimore- 
Washington terminal in connection with its 
application for certification as a Northeast- 
to-Florida carrier. And Pan American's 
judgment is backed up by the latest figures 
(showing substantial increases in various 


categories of air express and freight move- 
ment). 


The Baltimore News-Post notes that 
Pan American is the only applicant car- 
rier equipped for immediate use of the 
Northeast-Florida route, the most heav- 
ily traveled air route in the world, “if 
certification is granted it during this 
year.” 

In view of this sentiment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that Pan American's latest 
acquisition of new, improved equipment 
warrants the felicitations of all commu- 
nities which, like Baltimore, have an im- 
portant stake in the direct passenger, 
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cargo, and mail transportation which a 
wholly experienced airline is eager to 
provide. 

In closing, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks the 
editorials from the Baltimore Evening 
Sun and Baltimore News-Post which I 
mentioned earlier. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Evening Sun of May 
24, 1956] 


PLUG ror PAN AMERICAN 


In an impressive blue-and-gold brochure 
the greater Baltimore committee has out- 
lined Baltimore’s golden opportunity to ob- 
tain more air service. The brochure is for 
use in the pending case before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in which Pan American World 
Airways is seeking certification for a route 
from New England to Florida, using Friend- 
ship Airport as the terminal for both Balti- 
more and Washington. The mayor and city 
council have also plugged hard for Pan Amer- 
ican’s getting east coast operating rights, as 
has the State aviation commission. 

All this local for one airline is 
unusual, but is justified by the unusual sit- 
uation. Pan American is the first airline to 
give official recognition to the fact that on 
long flights, Friendship is just as convenient 
as Washington’s National Airport as a termi- 
nal for passengers throughout the Baltimore- 
Washington area. Pan American is also pri- 
marily an overseas operator, which means 
that its use of Friendship as a terminal would 
tie Baltimore into the worldwide air traffic 
and give some meaning to the International 
in its full name. 

Then, too, Pan American is the one airline 
of many seeking east coast operating rights 
that plans to provide air-cargo service, and 
many feel that Baltimore, already a sea- 
freight center, has a logical future in the air- 
freight business, given the necessary start. 
And another point is that Pan American is 
moving fast into the jet airliner age, and 
Friendship, with its tremendously long run- 
ways and low traffic density, is ready and 
waiting to meet this new age. 

In fighting the case of one airline, nobody 
should be blind to the fact that the airline 
is out to gain business for itself and not 
to put Friendship on the airmap. But when 
an airline’s interests and Baltimore’s inter- 
ests so closely coincide, it makes sense to 
throw as much local weight as possible into 
what is in this instance a joint cause. Pan 
American, and hence Baltimore, has already 
received one setback when a CAB examiner 
turned down the airline’s New England-to- 
Florida bid. But the case is still pending 
before the full CAB, and as long as it remains 
open, Baltimore’s stake in Friendship’s future 
demands solid support for the airline that 
has recognized our airport’s advantages, 


[From the Baltimore News-Post of March 
5, 1956} 
Am GATEWAY 

The business community of Baltimore and 
the State and the air-traveling public have 
an important stake in the Northeast-Florida 
proceedings now before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board 


Pan American World Afrways is seeking ap. 
proval for a new route from Boston to Flor- 
ida, with Friendship International Airport 
as one of its main terminals. 

This would make Friendship truly an in- 
ternational air hub, for Pan American would 
provide direct passenger, cargo, and mail 
service from Baltimore to Florida and the 
principal cities of Latin America and also to 
Europe and beyond. 
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Direct services would eliminate the neces- 
sity for changing of planes at Miami or New 
York, Pan American World is said to be the 
only applicant carrier which will have air- 
craft for immediate use on this most heavily 
traveled air route in the world tf certifica- 
tion is granted it during this year. 

Pan American intends, if permitted, to 
serve the air needs of more than 3 million 
persons of the Baltimore-Washington area 
through the single terminal at Friendship. 

Granting of the airline's application is a 
vital matter to Baltimore and the State, 
whose interests have been damaged severely 
by deficiency in flights for both passangers 
and cargo. This has obliged shippers and 
passengers often to use Washington, Phila- 
delphla, or New York as terminals for flights 
to distant points. 

Because of this fact Baltimore’s great air 
traffic volume is unfairly represented in sta- 
tistics. Traffic that originates or terminates 
in Baltimore appears in the statistics of other 
air terminals. 

Baltimore, the Nation’s sixth largest city 
and second largest port, with more than $3 
billion worth of diverse manufactured prod- 
ucts annually, certainly deserves much more 
adequate air services than it has been get- 
ting. 

This area figures in almost 15 percent of 
the Nation’s $7 billion of shipments to and 
from Latin America and carries on a heavy 
trade with Florida as well as with Europe. 
It is truly unfortunate that so much of its 
aerial transport must be carried on by in- 
convenient, costly, indirect means. 

The Northeast-Florida air route, 50 percent 
heavier than any other, now is served by only 
2 carriers, while many lighter ones are served 
by from 3 to 5. 

Pan American World's application is sup- 
ported solidly by the Greater Baltimore Com- 
mittee, the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, Governor McKeldin, Mayor D’Alesan- 
dro, the Maryland Aviation Commission, the 
Baltimore Airport Board, and other groups. 

Maryland’s delegation in Congress will do 
a valuable service for their constituents by 
being persistent and emphatic in requesting 
the CAB to act favorably upon the applica- 
tion. 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, Lask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared on the Pan Amer- 
ican Airways be printed in the RECORD 
following the remarks of the able Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. BUTLER]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


I wish to endorse the remarks of the able 
Senator from Maryland and to join with him 
in congratulating Pan American Airways on 
once again pioneering new aviation develop- 
ments with the introduction of the DC—7C. 
It has been my pleasure on many occasions to 
fiy the routes of Pan American particularly 
to Latin America. This private en 
airline has done a tremendous job in the field 
of international good will and the whole air 
transport system existing between North 
America and South America is a tribute to 
the pioneering spirit of Pan American and its 
able president, Mr. Juan T. Trippe. 

Not only has Pan American made easy and 
comfortable travel between the Americas 
available to the publie but it is now develop- 
ing a substantial network of hotels, where 
international travelers can stop under the 
most comfortable and sanitary conditions. 
Intercontinental Hotels Corp. is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Pan American Air- 
ways and rather than cost the American 
taxpayers any money it is actually making 


port Bank. Not one penny of any subsidy 
money due Pan American Airways for flying 
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national interest routes goes into HC. On 
the contrary, any profits accrued to IHC, and 
they are beginning to accrue, goes to further 
reduce subsidy payments to Pan American. 

Airline competition around the world to- 
day is keen and severe. In almost every in- 
stance Pan American’s competition stems 
from government-owned and highly subsi- 
dized foreign carriers. The fact that Pan 
American, in the face of this competition, is 
still ably leading the field in international 
air operations is a grand tribute to the alr- 
line and the American free enterprise system 
and I join my distinguished friend from 
Maryland in congratulating this splendid air 
carrier, |. < 


PRODUCTION OF TUNGSTEN, AS- 
BESTOS, FLUORSPAR, AND CO- 
LUMBIUM-TANTALUM 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Nev- 
BERGER in the chair). Is there further 
morning business?, If not, morning 
business is closed. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., A bill (S. 
3982) to provide for the maintenance of 
tungsten, asbestos, fluorspar, and co- 
lumbium-tantalum in the United States, 
its Territories and possessions, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of the majority leader the 
fact that the unfinished business has 
been laid before the Senate. 


CITATION OF JOSEPH BRUNO FOR 
CONTEMPT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2120, Sen- 
ate Resolution 274, to cite Joseph Bruno 
for contempt of the United States 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 274) to cite Joseph Bruno for 
contempt of the United States Senate. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to say in explanation that 
if the request is agreed to, it is the in- 
tention of the majority leader to suggest 
the absence of a quorum, so that Sen- 
ators may be present to hear the state- 
ment of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Danret] justify- 
ing the resolution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have the 
resolution taken up as the pending busi- 
ness. Then I wonder if the majority 
leader will withhold the quorum call, so 
that I may speak for a couple of minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
delighted to doso. Iam always delighted 
to accommodate my courteous and de- 
lightful friend from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res. 274) to cite Joseph Bruno for con- 
tempt of the United States Senate. 
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THE SO-CALLED BLATNIK ANTI- 
POLLUTION BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I now yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
know how anyone could appreciate more 
than does the Senator from Oregon the 
wonderful cooperation he always receives 
from the majority leader. It is only 
indicative of the complete impartiality 
and fairness with which the majority 
leader treats his colleagues on the floor 
of the Senate in performing his duties 
as majority leader. 

I rise, Mr. President, to pay a very brief 
but deserving word of commendation to 
Representative BLATNIK, of Minnesota, 
for what I consider to be a great act of 
statesmanship which he performed in 
the House of Representatives in connec- 
tion with the bill known as the Blatnik 
antipollution bill. I speak as a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee of the Senate. As the record shows, 
for some years past I have been doing 
the best I could in the Senate in an effort 
to have Congress recognize the impor- 
tance of enacting antipollution legisla- 
tion. 

As I have pointed out in past speeches, 
there flows through the Capital of the 
United States the filthiest river in the 
world. There is not in any other coun- 
try a single river which is so filthy as the 
river which flows practically within 
stone’s throw of the Capitol of the 
United States. It is a disgusting na- 
tional disgrace that within the city boun- 
daries of Washington, D. C., there flows 
a river so filthy that in some places there 
is sewage sludge of a depth of from 12 to 
14 feet. Flowing through the Capital 
of the United States is a river which 
ought to be one of the great recreational 
streams of America, but it is so filthy 
that it is not safe for a single child to 
go wading in the river, let alone go 
swimming in it. The river is so filthy 
that when a canoe capsizes and throws 
the occupant into the river, a doctor is 
more concerned about what may happen 
to the body of the person by way of pos- 
sible disease infection, than he is about 
the exposure to which the person may 
have been subjected, or the fact that 
he came near drowning. 

Those are the facts, Mr. President. So 
the Representative from Minnesota is 
deserving of the commendation of every 
citizen of the District of Columbia for 
what he has succeeded in doing on the 
House side in getting the Blatnik bill 
passed, in the face of some claims of 
very false economy. I think the bill will 
stand to his everlasting credit. 

I hope that we on the Senate side will 
be as wise as the Members on the House 
side were yesterday when they passed 
the Blatnik bill. As I said to Repre- 
sentative BLATNIK in a personal conver- 
sation this morning, and as I now want 
to say on the floor of the Senate, that, 
as a member of the District of Columbia 
Committee, I intend to do everything 
within my power to obtain favorable 
consideration of the Batnik antipollu- 
tion bill in the Senate; and I call upon 
the members of the Senate District of 
Columbia Committee for the quickest 
possible action on the Blatnik proposal. 
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I hope the newspapers of the District 
of Columbia will wake up to this local 
issue and proceed to give us their help 
immediately, because they have a great 
social responsibility in the District of 
Columbia to be of maximum assistance 
in educating the public in regard to the 
meritorious features of the Blatnik bill. 

I hope to live so long, Mr. President, 
as to see the Potomac River become a 
recreational river. I hope to live so 
long, Mr. President, as to see the Po- 
tomac become a river in which the 
youngsters of the District of Columbia, 
and of the Nation as they come here, 
can go swimming. I hope to see it be- 
come a beautiful recreational stream, as 
it should be. I hope also to live so long 
as to see the Congress of the United 
States use the Potomac River as a sort 
of pilot-plant operation, demonstrating 
to the Nation what can be done in the 
matter of cleaning streams and prevent- 
ing their pollution, because here again, 
as in so many other phases of natural- 
resource problems, there is a great re- 
sponsibility resting on the Congress to 
leave to future generations of Americans 
a heritage in their rivers and streams. 
We should see to it that we leave them 
in better condition than we find them. 
We ought to leave the Potomac River to 
the very next generation of American 
boys and girls as a clean river, a non- 
polluted river; and, in my judgment, the 
passage of the Blatnik bill will be a good 
step in that direction. 

Mr. NEUBERGER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I wish to add my com- 
ments to those of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE]. 
concerning the very able leadership of 
Representative JOHN A. BLATNIK, of Min- 
nesota, in securing the passage by the 
House of Representatives of the stream 
pollution bill. 

We in the Northwest are particularly 
interested in this subject, because much 
of the aquatic life in our region, such 
as our great migratory runs of Chinook 
salmon, has been damaged by sewage 
and offal in our rivers. For this reason 
Tam glad to join my colleague in express- 
ing deep appreciation for the demon- 
strated leadership of Representative 
BLATNIK, of Minnesota, and for the very 
capable and enlightened manner in 
which he persuaded his colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to pass a very 
forward-looking bill for the elimination 
of stream pollution. It is my sincere 
and earnest hope that the Senate will 
likewise pass the bill when it comes 
before us in the near future. 


EXTENSION OF WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL ACT 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 890) to 
extend and strengthen the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, which was, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 

That the Water Pollution Control Act (33 


U. S. C. 466-466}) is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Secrion 1. (a) In connection with the 
exercise of jurisdiction over the waterways 
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of the Nation and in consequence of the 
benefits resulting to the public health and 
welfare by the prevention and control of 
water pollution, it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of Congress to recognize, preserve, 
and protect the primary responsibilities and 
rights of the States in preventing and con- 
trolling water pollution, to support and aid 
technical research relating to the prevention 
and control of water pollution, and to pro- 
vide Federal technical services and financial 
aid to State and interstate agencies and to 
municipalities in connection with the pre- 
vention and control of water pollution. To 
this end, the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service shall administer this act 
through the Public Health Service and under 
the supervision and direction of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“(b) Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as impairing or in any manner affect- 
ing any right or jurisdiction of the States 
with respect to the waters (including 
boundary waters) of such States. 


“COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMS FOR WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL 


“Sec. 2. The Surgeon General shall, after 
careful investigation, and in cooperation 
with other Federal agencies, and State water 
pollution control agencies and interstate 
agencies, and with the municipalities and in- 
dustries involved, prepare or develop compre- 
hensive programs for eliminating or reducing 
the pollution of interstate waters and tribu- 
taries thereof and improving the sanitary 
condition of surface and underground waters. 
In the development of such comprehensive 
programs due regard shall be given to the im- 
provements which are necessary to conserve 
such waters for public water supplies, prop- 
agation of fish and aquatic life and wildlife, 
recreational purposes, and agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and other legitimate uses. For the 
purpose of this section, the Surgeon General 
is authorized to make joint investigations 
with any such agencies of the condition of 
any waters in any State or States, and of the 
discharges of any sewage, industrial wastes, 
or substance which may adversely affect such 
waters. 


“INTERSTATE COOPERATION AND UNIFORM LAWS 


“Sec. 3. (a) The Surgeon General shall 
encourage cooperative activities by the States 
for the prevention and control of water pol- 
lution; encourage the enactment of im- 
proved and, so far as practicable, uniform 
State laws relating to the prevention and 
control of water pollution; and encourage 
compacts between States for the prevention 
and control of water pollution. 

“(b) The consent of the Congress is here- 
by given to two or more States to negotiate 
and enter into agreements or compacts, not 
in conflict with any law or treaty of the 
United States, for (1) cooperative effort and 
mutual assistance for the prevention and 
control of water pollution and the enforce- 
ment of their respective laws relating there- 
to, and (2) the establishment of such agen- 
cies, joint or otherwise, as they may deem 
desirable for making effective such agree- 
ments and compacts. No such agreement or 
compact shall be binding or obligatory upon 
any State a party thereto unless and until it 
has been approved by the Congress. 


“RESEARCH, INVESTIGATIONS, TRAINING, AND 
INFORMATION 


“Sec. 4. (a) The Surgeon General shall 
conduct in the Public Health Service and 
encourage, cooperate with, and render as- 
sistance to other appropriate public (whether 
Federal, State, interstate, or local) authori- 
ties, agencies, and institutions, private agen- 
cies and institutions, and individuals in the 
conduct of, and promote the coordination of, 
research, investigations, experiments, dem- 
onstrations, and studies relating to the 
causes, control, and prevention of water pol- 
lution. In carrying out the foregoing, the 
Surgeon General is authorized to— 
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“(1) collect and make available, through 
publications and other appropriate means, 
the results of and other information as to 
research, investigations, and demonstrations 
relating to the prevention and control of 
water pollution, including appropriate rec- 
ommendations in connection therewith; 

“(2) make grants-in-aid to public or pri- 
vate agencies and institutions and to in- 
dividuals for research or training projects 
and for demonstrations, and provide for the 
conduct of research, training, and demon- 
strations by contract with public or private 
agencies and institutions and with indi- 
viduals without regard to sections 3648 and 
3709 of the Revised Statutes; 

“(3) secure, from time to time and for 
such periods as he deems advisable, the as- 
sistance and advice of experts, scholars, and 
consultants as authorized by section 15 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a); 

“(4) provide and maintain opportunities 
for study in the Public Health Service with 
such stipends and allowances, including 
traveling and subsistence expenses, as he 
may deem necessary to procure the assist- 
ance of the most promising research stu- 
dents: Provided, That the total sum author- 
ized to be appropriated for any fiscal year 
for students pursuant to this subparagraph 
shall not exceed $100,000; and 

“(5) provide training in technical mat- 
ters relating to the causes, prevention, and 
control of water pollution to personnel of 
public agencies and other persons with suit- 
able qualifications. 

“(b) The Surgeon General may, upon re- 
quest of any State water pollution control 
agency, or interstate agency, conduct in- 
vestigations and research and make surveys 
concerning any specific problem of water 
pollution confronting any State, interstate 
agency, community, municipality, or indus- 
trial plant, with a view of recommending a 
solution of such problem. 

“(c) The Surgeon General shall collect 
and disseminate basic data on chemical, 
physical, and biological water quality, and 
such other information, relating to water 
pollution and the prevention and control 
thereof as he deems appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 


“GRANTS FOR WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for each succeeding fiscal 
year to and including the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, $5 million for grants to States 
and to interstate agencies to assist them in 
meeting the costs of establishing and main- 
taining adequate measures for the preven- 
tion and control of water pollution. 

“(b) The portion of the sums appropri- 
ated pursuant to subsection (a) for a fiscal 
year which shall be available for grants to 
interstate agencies and the portion thereof 
which shall be available for grants to States 
shall be specified in the act appropriating 
such sums. 

“(c) Prom the sums available therefor for 
any fiscal year the Surgeon General shall 
from time to time make allotments to the 
several States, in accordance with regula- 
tions, on the basis of (1) the population, 
(2) the extent of the water pollution prob- 
lem, and (3) the financial need of the re- 
spective States. 

“(d) From each State’s allotment under 
subsection (c) for any fiscal year the Sur- 
geon General shall pay to such State an 
amount equal to its Federal share (as deter- 
mined under subsection (h)) of the cost of 
carrying out its State plan approved under 
subsection (f), including the cost of train- 
ing personnel for State and local water pol- 
lution control work and including the cost 
of administering the State plan. 

“(e) From the sums available therefor for 
any fiscal year the Surgeon General shall 
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from time to time make allotments to inter- 
state agencies, in accordance with regula- 
tions, on such basis as the Surgeon General 
finds reasonable and equitable. He shall 
from time to time pay to each such agency, 
from its allotment, an amount equal to such 
portion of the cost of carrying out its plan 
approved under subsection (f) as may be 
determined in accordance with regulations, 
including the cost of training personnel for 
water pollution control work and including 
the cost of administering the interstate 
agency’s plan. The regulations relating to 
the portion of the cost of carrying out the 
interstate agency’s plan which shall be borne 
by the United States shall be designed to 
place such agencies, so far as practicable, on 
a basis similar to that of the States. 

1) The Surgeon General shall approve 
any plan for the prevention and control of 
water pollution which is submitted by the 
State water pollution control agency, or in 
the case of an interstate agency, by such 
agency, if such plan— 

“(1) provides for administration or for 
the supervision of administration of the 
plan by the State water pollution control 
agency or, in the case of a plan submitted 
by an interstate agency, by such interstate 
agency; 

“(2) provides that such agency will make 
such reports, in such form and containing 
such information, as the Surgeon General 
may from time to time reasonably require 
to carry out his functions under this act; 

“(3) sets forth the plans, policies, and 
methods to be followed in carrying out the 
State (or interstate) plan and in its admin- 
istration; 

“(4) provides for extension or improve- 
ment of the State or interstate program for 
prevention and control of water pollution; 
and 

“(5) provides such accounting, budgeting, 

and other fiscal methods and procedures as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the plan. 
The Surgeon General shall not disapprove 
any such plan without first giving reason- 
able notice and opportunity for hearing to 
the State water pollution control agency or 
interstate agency which has submitted such 
plan. 

“(g) (1) Whenever the Surgeon General, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to a State water pollution control 
agency or interstate agency finds that— 

“(A) the plan submitted by such agency 
and approved under this section has been 
so changed that it no longer complies with 
a requirement of subsection (f) of this sec- 
tion: or 

“(B) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially with 
such a requirement, the Surgeon General 
shall notify such agency that no further 
payments will be made to the State or to the 
interstate agency, as the case may be, under 
this section (or in his discretion that further 
payments will not be made to the State, or 
to the interstate agency, for projects under 
or parts of the plan affected by such failure) 
until he is satisfied that there will no longer 
be any such failure. Until he is so satisfied, 
the Surgeon General shall make no further 
payments to such State, or to such interstate 
agency, as the case may be, under this section 
(or shall limit payments to projects under 
or parts of the plan in which there is no 
such failure). 

“(2) If any State or any interstate agency 
is dissatisfied with the Surgeon General’s 
action with respect to it under this subsec- 
tion, it may appeal to the United States court 
of appeals for the circuit in which such State 
(or any of the member States, in the case of 
an interstate agency) is located. The sum- 
mons and notice of appeal may be served at 
any place in the United States. The findings 
of fact by the Surgeon General, unless con- 
trary to the weight of the evidence, shall be 
conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
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shown, may remand the case to the Surgeon 
General to take further evidence, and the 
Surgeon General may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify 
his previous action. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive 
unless contrary to the weight of the evi- 
dence. The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Surgeon General or 
to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 

“(h) (1) The ‘Federal share’ for any State 
shall be 100 percent less that percentage 
which bears the same ratio to 50 percent as 
the per capita income of such State bears to 
the per capita income of the continental 
United States (excluding Alaska), except that 
(A) the Federal share shall in no case be 
more than 663% percent or less than 33 ½ 
percent, and (B) the Federal share for Ha- 
wall and Alaska shall be 50 percent, and for 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands shall be 
6634 nt. 

“(2) The ‘Federal shares’ shall be promul- 
gated by the Surgeon General between July 
1 and September 30 of each even-numbered 
year, on the basis of the average of the per 
capita incomes of the States and of the con- 
tinental United States for the three most 
recent consecutive years for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce. Such promulgation shall be 
conclusive for each of the two fiscal years in 
the period beginning July 1 next succeeding 
such promulgation. 

“(i) The population of the several States 
shall be determined on the basis of the latest 
figures furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

„) The method of computing and paying 
amounts pursuant to subsection (d) or (e) 
shall be as follows: 

“(1) The Surgeon General shall, prior to 
the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the 
amount to be paid to each State (or to each 
interstate agency in the case of subsection 
(e)) under the provisions of such subsection 
for such period, such estimate to be based 
on such records of the State (or the inter- 
state agency) and information furnished by 
it, and such other investigation, as the Sur- 
geon General may find necessary. 

(2) The Surgeon General shall pay to the 
State (or to the interstate agency), from the 
allotment available therefor, the amount so 
estimated by him for any period, reduced or 
increased, as the case may be, by any sum 
(not previously adjusted under this para- 
graph) by which he finds that his estimate 
of the amount to be paid such State (or such 
interstate agency) for any prior period un- 
der such subsection was greater or less than 
the amount which should haye been paid to 
such State (or such agency) for such prior 
period under such subsection. Such pay- 
ments shall be made through the disbursing 
facilities of the Treasury Department, in such 
installments as the Surgeon General may 
determine. 


“GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Surgeon General is author- 
ized to make grants to any State, municipal- 
ity, intermunicipal, or interstate agency for 
the construction of necessary treatment 
works to prevent the discharge of untreated 
or inadequately treated sewage or other waste 
into any waters and for the purpose of re- 
ports, plans, and specifications in connection 
therewith. 

“(b) Federal grants under this section shall 
be subject to the following limitations: (1) 
No grant shall be made for any project pur- 
suant to this section unless such project 
shall have been approved by the appropriate 
State water pollution control agency or agen- 
cies and by the Surgeon General and unless 
such project is included in a comprehensive 
program developed pursuant to this act; (2) 
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no grant shall be made for any project in an 
amount exceeding 8344 percent of the esti- 
mated reasonable cost thereof as determined 
by the Surgeon General or in an amount ex- 
ceeding $300,000, whichever is the smaller: 
Provided, That the grantee agrees to pay the 
remaining cost; (3) no grant shall be made 
for projects under this section until the ap- 
plicant has made provision satisfactory to the 
Surgeon General for assuring proper and effi- 
cient operation and maintenance of the works 
after completion of the construction thereof; 
and (4) no grants shall be made for projects 
under this section until the applicant has 
made reasonable assurance satisfactory to 
the Surgeon General that the rates of pay 
for laborers and mechanics engaged in con- 
struction of the project will not be less than 
the prevailing local wage rates for similar 
work as determined in accordance with Pub- 
lic Law 403, of the 74th Congress, approved 
August 30, 1935, as amended. 

“(c) In determining the desirability of 
projects for treatment works and of approv- 
ing Federal financial aid in connection there- 
with, consideration shall be given by the 
Surgeon General to the public benefits to be 
derived by the construction and the pro- 
priety of Federal aid in such construction, 
the relation of the ultimate cost of con- 
structing and maintaining the works to the 
public interest and to the public necessity 
for the works, and the adequacy of the pro- 

made or proposed by the applicant 
for such Federal financial aid for assuring 
proper and efficient operation and mainte- 
nance of the works after completion of the 
construction thereof. The Surgeon General 
shall make Federal funds available for such 
treatment works, in a manner which will 
tend to result in a wide distribution of such 
funds among the several areas of the United 
States for which comprehensive programs 
have been prepared or developed pursuant to 
this act to the extent practicable and not 
inconsistent with the criteria and limitations 
contained in this section. 

“(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year the sum 
of $50,000,000 for the purpose of making 
grants under this section: Provided, That 
the aggregate of sums so appropriated shall 
not exceed $500,000,000. Sums so appro- 
priated shall remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided further, That at least 50 
percent of the funds so appropriated for 
each fiscal year shall be used for grants for 
the construction of treatment works servic- 
ing municipalities of 125,000 population or 
under, 

“(e) The Surgeon General shall make pay- 
ments under this act through the disbursing 
facilities of the Department of the Treasury. 
Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to 
meet the cost of constructing the project for 
which the amount was paid. As used in this 
subsection the term ‘constructing’ includes 
preliminary planning to determine the eco- 
nomic and engineering feasibility of treat- 
ment works, the engineering, architectural, 
legal, fiscal, and economic investigations and 
studies, surveys, designs, plans, working 
drawings, specifications, procedures and 
other action necessary to the construction 
of treatment works; and the erection, build- 
ing, acquisition, alteration, remodeling, im- 
provement, or extension of treatment works; 
and the inspection and supervision of the 
construction of treatment works: Provided, 
That in assuring that a fair distribution of 
grant funds hereunder is made available to 
the largest possible number of States, 
municipalities, intermunicipal or interstate 
agencies that have need for treatment works 
and in order that the initial feasibility of a 
project can be determined, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral shall specify annually a portion amount- 
ing to at least 10 percent of the sums 
appropriated pursuant to this section to be 
used for advance planning grants to the 
maximum extent possible, and with regard to 
such portion give priority to grants for ad- 
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vance planning in order to determine the 
preliminary economic and engineering feasi- 
bility of such projects, 


“WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ADVISORY BOARD 


“Sec, 7. (a) (1) There is hereby established 
in the Public Health Service a Water Pollu- 
tion Control Advisory Board, composed of 
the Surgeon General or a sanitary engineer 
officer designated by him, who shall be chair- 
man, and nine members appointed by the 
President none of whom shall be Federal 
officers or employees. The appointed mem- 
bers, having due regard for the purposes of 
this act, shall be selected from among repre- 
sentatives of various State, interstate and 
local governmental agencies, of public or 
private interests contributing to, affected 
by, or concerned with water pollution, and 
of other public and private agencies, organi- 
zations, or groups demonstrating an active 
interest in the fleld of water pollution pre- 
vention and control, as well as other indi- 
viduals who are expert in this field. 

“(2) (A) Each member appointed by the 
President shall hold office for a term of 3 
years, except that (i) any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term for which his predeces- 
sor was appointed shall be appointed for 
the remainder of such term, and (ii) the 
terms of office of the members first taking 
office after June 30, 1956, shall expire as 
follows: 3 at the end of 1 year after such 
date, 3 at the end of 2 years after such date, 
and 3 at the end of 3 years after such date, 
as designated by the President at the time 
of appointment. Members appointed by the 
President shall not be eligible for reappoint- 
ment within 1 year after the end of his pre- 
ceding term, but terms commencing prior to 
the enactment of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act Amendments of 1956 shall not be 
deemed ‘preceding terms’ for purposes of 
this sentence. 

“(B) The members of the Board who are 
not officers or employees cf the United States, 
while attending conferences or meetings of 
the Board or while otherwise serving at the 
request of the Surgeon General, shall be en- 
titled to receive compensation at a rate to 
be fixed by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, but not exceeding $50 per 
diem, including travel ume, and while away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness they may be allowed. travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 73b-2) for per- 
sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

“(b) The Board shall advise, consult with, 
and make recommendations to the Surgeon 
General on matters of policy relating to the 
activities and functions of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral under this act, 

“(c) Such clerical and technical assistance 
as may be necessary to discharge the duties 
of the Board shall be provided from the per- 
sonnel of the Public Health Service. 


“ENFORCEMENT MEASURES AGAINST POLLUTION 
OF INTERSTATE WATERS 

“Sec.8.(a) The pollution of interstate 
waters in or adjacent to any State or States 
(whether the matter causing or contributing 
to such pollution is discharged directly into 
such waters or reaches such waters after dis- 
charge into a tributary of such waters), 
which endangers the health or welfare of 
persons in a State other than that in which 
the discharge originates, shall be subject to 
abatement as herein provided. 

“(b) Consistent with the policy declara- 
tion of this act, State and interstate action 
to abate pollution of interstate waters shall 
be encouraged and shall not, except as other- 
wise provided by or pursuant to court order 
under subsection (h), be displaced by Fed- 
eral enforcement action. 

“(c) (1) Whenever the Surgeon General, 
at the request of the water pollution control 
agency or the chief executive of any State 
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or States or on the basis of reports, surveys, 
or studies, has reason to believe that any 
pollution referred to in subsection (a) is 
occurring, he shall give formal notification 
thereof to the State water pollution control 
agency and interstate agency, if any, of the 
State or States where the discharge or dis- 
charges-causing or contributing to such pol- 
lution originates and shall call promptly a 
conference of the State water pollution con- 
trol agencies and interstate agencies, if any, 
of the State or States where the discharge 
or discharges causing or contributing to such 
pollution originates and of the State or States 
claiming to be adverseiy affected by such 
pollution. 

“(2) The agencies called to attend such 
conference may bring such persons as they 
desire to the conference. Not less than 3 
weeks’ prior notice of the conference date 
shall be given to such agencies. 

“(3) Following this conference, the Sur- 
geon General shall prepare and forward to 
all the water pollution control agencies at- 
tending the conference a summary of con- 
ference discussions including (A) occurrence 
of pollution of interstate waters subject to 
abatement under this act; (B) adequacy of 
measures taken toward abatement of the 
pollution; and (C) nature of delays, if any, 
being encountered in abating the pollution. 

„d) If the Surgeon General believes, upon 
the conclusion of the conference or there- 
after, that effective progress toward abate- 
ment of such pollution is not being made 
and that the health or welfare of persons 
in a State other than that in which the 
discharge originates is being endangered, he 
shall recommend to the appropriate State 
water pollution control agency that it take 
necessary remedial action. The Surgeon 
General is to allow at least 6 months for the 
taking of such action. 

“(e) If such remedial action is not taken 
or action reasonably calculated to secure 
abatement of such pollution is not taken, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall call a public hearing, to be held 
in or near one or more of the places where 
the discharge or discharges causing or con- 
tributing to such pollution originated, be- 
fore a Board of five or more persons appointed 
by the Secretary. Each State in which any 
discharge causing or contributing to such 
pollution originates and each State claiming 
to be adversely affected by such pollution 
shall be given an opportunity to select one 
member of the Board and at least one mem- 
ber shall be a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and not less than a ma- 
jority of the Board shall be persons other 
than officers or employees of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. At least 
3 weeks’ prior notice of said hearing shall 
be given to the State water pollution control 
agencies and interstate agencies, if any, called 
‘to attend the aforesaid hearing and the al- 
leged polluter or polluters. On the basis of 
the evidence presented at such hearing, the 
board shall make findings as to whether pol- 
lution referred to in subsection (a) is occur- 
ring and whether effective progress toward 
abatement thereof is being made. If the 
board finds such pollution is occurring and 
effective progress toward abatement is not 
being made it shall make recommendations 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare concerning the measures, if any, 
which it finds to be reasonable and equitable 
to secure abatement of such pollution. The 
Secretary shall send such findings and rec- 
ommendations to the person or persons dis- 
charging any matter causing or contributing 
to such pollution, together with a notice 
specifying a reasonable time (not less than 
6 months) to secure abatement of such pollu- 
tion, and shall also send such findings and 
recommendations and of such notice to the 
State water pollution control agency, and to 
the interstate agency, if any, of the State 
or States where such discharge or discharges 
originate. 
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“(f) If action reasonably calculated to se- 
cure abatement of the pollution within the 
time specified in the notice following the 
public hearing is not taken, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, with the 
written consent of the State water pollution 
control agency (or any officer or employee 
authorized to give such consent) of the State 
or States where the matter causing or con- 
tributing to the pollution is discharged or at 
the written request of the State water pol- 
lution control agency (or any officer or em- 
ployee authorized to make such request) of 
any other State or States where the health 
or welfare of persons is endangered by such 
pollution, may request the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring a suit on behalf of the United 
States to secure abatement of the pollution. 

“(g) The court shall receive in evidence 
in any such suit a transcript of the proceed- 
ings before the Board and a copy of the 
Board’s recommendations and shall receive 
such further evidence as the court in its 
discretion deems proper. The court, giving 
due consideration to the practicability and 
to the physical and economic feasibility of 
securing abatement of any pollution proved, 
shall have jurisdiction to enter such judg- 
ment, and orders enforcing such judgment, 
as the public interest and the equities of the 
case may require. 

“(h) As used in this section, the term 
‘person’ includes an individual, corporation, 
partnership, association, State, municipality, 
and political subdivision of the State. 


“COOPERATION TO CONTROL POLLUTION FROM 
FEDERAL INSTALLATIONS 


“Sec. 9. It is hereby declared to be the in- 
tent of the Congress that any Federal depart- 
ment or agency having jurisdiction over any 
building, installation, or other property 
shall, insofar as practicable and consistent 
with the interests of the United States and 
within any available appropriations, coop- 
erate with the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and with any State or 
interstate agency or municipality having 
jurisdiction over waters into which any 
matter is discharged from such property, in 
preventing or controlling the pollution of 
such waters. 

“ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 10. (a) The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized to prescribe such regulations as 
are necessary to carry out his functions un- 
der this act. All regulations of the Surgeon 
General under this act shall be subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The Surgeon General 
may delegate to any officer or employee of 
the Public Health Service such of his 
powers and duties under this act, except the 
making of regulations, as he may deem nec- 
essary or expedient. 

“(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, with the consent of the head of 
any other agency of the United States, may 
utilize such officers and employees of such 
agency as may be found necessary to assist 
in carrying out the purposes of this act. 

“(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare such sums as may 
be necessary to enable it to carry out its 
functions under this act. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 11. When used in this act— 

“(a) The term ‘State water pollution con- 
trol agency’ means the State health author- 
ity, except that, in the case of any State in 
which there is a single State agency, other 
than the State health authority, charged 
with responsibility for enforcing State laws 
relating to the abatement of water pollu- 
tion, it means such other State agency. 

“(b) The term ‘interstate agency’ means 
an agency of two or more States established 
by or pursuant to an agreement or compact 
approved by the Congress, or any other 
agency of two or more States, having sub- 
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stantial powers or duties pertaining to the 
control of pollution of waters. 

“(c) The term ‘treatment works’ means 
the various devices used in the treatment of 
sewage or industrial wastes of a liquid na- 
ture, including the necessary intercepting 
sewers, outfall sewers, pumping, power, and 
other equipment, and their appurtenances, 
and includes any extensions, improvements, 
remodeling, additions, and alternations 
thereof. 

“(d) The term ‘State’ means a State, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, or the Virgin Islands. 

“(e) The term ‘interstate waters’ means 
all rivers, lakes, and other waters that flow 
across, or form a part of, boundaries between 
two or more States. 

1) The term ‘municipality’ means a city, 
town, county, district, or other public body 
created by or pursuant to State law and 
having jurisdiction over disposal of sewage, 
industrial wastes, or other wastes. 


“OTHER AUTHORITY NOT AFFECTED 


“Sec. 12. This act shall not be construed 
as (1) superseding or limiting the functions, 
under any other law of the Surgeon General 
or of the Public Health Service, or of any 
other officer or agency of the United States, 
relating to water pollution, or (2) affecting 
or impairing the provisions of the Oil Pol- 
lution Act, 1924, or sections 13 through 17 of 
the act entitled ‘An act making appropria- 
tions for the construction, repair, and pres- 
ervation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors and for other purposes,’ approved 
March 3, 1899, as amended, or (3) affecting 
or impairing the provisions of any treaty of 
the United States. 


“SEPARABILITY 
“Sec. 13. If any provision of this act, or 
the application of any provision of this act to 
any person or circumstance, is held invalid, 
the application of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances, and the remainder 
of this act, shall not be affected thereby. 


“SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 14. This act may be cited as the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act.’ ” 

Sec, 2. The title of such act is amended to 
read “An act to provide for water pollution 
control activities in the Public Health Sery- 
ice of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and for other purposes.” 

Sec. 3. Terms of office as members of the 
Water Pollution Control Advisory Board 
(established pursuant to section 6 (b) of the 
Water Pollution Control Act, as in effect prior 
to the enactment of this act) subsisting on 
the date of enactment of this act shall expire 
at the close of business on such date. 

Sec. 4. In the case of any discharge or dis- 
charges causing or contributing to water 
pollution with respect to which the actions 
by the Surgeon General prescribed under 
paragraph (2) of section 2 (d) of the Water 
Pollution Control Act, as in effect prior to the 
enactment of this act, have already been 
completed prior to such enactment, the pro- 
visions of such section shall continue to be 
applicable; except that nothing in this sec- 
tion shall prevent action with respect to any 
such pollution under and in accordance with 
provisions of the Water Pollution Control 
Act, as amended, by this act. 

Sec. 5. This act may be cited as the “Water 
Pollutien Control Act Amendments of 1956.” 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House, request a conference 
with the House of Representatives there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. Kerr, Mr. Gore, Mr. MARTIN of Penn- 
Sylvania, and Mr. Cask of South Dakota 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, S. 890, just sent to 
conference, be printed as passed by the 
House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TAIN RAILROAD REORGANIZA- 
ONS AND INSOLVENCY PRO- 
CEEDINGS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 7247) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the treatment of gain in certain 
railroad organizations. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7247) to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 with respect to the treatment of gain 
in certain railroad organizations, having met 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2 and 3. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment numbered 1, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 4. The table of sections for part IV 
of subchapter C of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


Sec. 374. Gain or loss not recognized in 
certain railroad reorganiza- 
tions.’ 


“Sec. 5. Section 108 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to income of 
a railroad corporation from discharge of in- 
debtedness) is hereby amended by striking 
out ‘December 31, 1955’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘December 31, 1957.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act re- 
lating to recognition of gain or loss in certain 
railroad reorganizations and to amend sec- 
tion 108 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Harry F. BYRD, 

ROBERT S. KERR, 

J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr. 

E. D. MILLIKIN, 

Epwarp W. MARTIN, 

By Harry F. BYRD, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

JERE COOPER, 

W. D. Ms, 

NOBLE J. GREGORY, 

DANIEL A. REED, 

THOMAS A, JENKINS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report has been unanimously 
agreed upon. I have consulted with the 
majority leader and the minority leader, 
and there is no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


CITATION OF JOSEPH BRUNO FOR 
CONTEMPT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
RAY in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that Calendar No. 
2120, Senate Resolution 274, citing Jo- 
seph Bruno for contempt of the Senate, 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, I yield to the junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], so 
that he may explain the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] 
is recognized. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, Calendar 
No. 2120, Senate Resolution 274, which 
has been reported from the Judiciary 
Committee, cites Joseph Bruno for con- 
tempt of the Senate, in connection with 
the investigation by the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the narcotics traffic. I 
had the privilege of serving as chairman 
of the subcommittee which conducted 
the investigation. Appearing on the cal- 
endar, Mr. President, are similar resolu- 
tions based on citations for contempt, 
growing out of the investigation into the 
illicit narcotics traffic by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, against the following 
individuals: 

Joseph Bruno, who appeared in Chi- 
cago, November 22, 1955; 

William Frazier Evans, who appeared 
in Detroit, November 23, 1955; 

Robert T. Hosoi, who failed to respond 
to the subcommittee’s subpena in Los 
Angeles, November 16, 1955; 

Salvatore Santoro, who appeared. in 
New York, September 21, 1955; 

Jesse Alexander, who appeared in Chi- 
cago, November 22, 1955; and 

Joseph Bendinelli, who appeared in 
New York, September 21, 1955. : 

These citations for contempt are sub- 
mitted to the Senate on the basis of the 
flagrant contempt which these individ- 
uals showed for the narcotics investiga- 
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tion, for the Committee on Improve- 
ments in the Federal Criminal Code 
charged with this investigation, and for 
the United States Senate which author- 
ized and directed the investigation. Our 
subcommittee considers it imperative 
that these individuals be cited for con- 
tempt. 

Let me make this clear, Mr. President: 
These are not the pitiful victims of drug 
addiction, or small-time, petty pushers of 
dope. Our preliminary investigation and 
reports from the Bureau of Narcotics in- 
dicate that these persons had much in- 
formation concerning top traffickers in 
narcotics, if not, in fact, personal knowl- 
edge of the traffic. 

Senate Resolution 274, the pending 
resolution, would cite for contempt Jo- 
seph Bruno, 3540 North Newcastle Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III., who appeared in Chi- 
cago, November 22, 1955, with his 
attorney, Jack Arnold Welfeld. Bruno 
pleaded the fifth amendment 78 times in 
response to questions by the chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point the 
complete transcript of his testimony. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

‘TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH BRUNO, CHICAGO, ILL., 
ACCOMPANIED By JACK ARNOLD WELFELD, 
ATTORNEY 
Senator DANIEL. Come forward, please, Mr. 

Bruno. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you 
are about to give to this subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Bruno, I do. 

Senator DaNTEL. You may be seated. Is 
this your attorney? 

Mr. WELFELD. Yes; I am counsel. 

Senator DANIEL. Will you identify yourself, 
please? 

Mr. WELFELD. My name is Jack Arnold Wel- 
feld, W-e-1-f-e-l-d. I am an attorney at 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 

Senator DANIEL. Will you state your name, 
please? 

Mr. Bruno. Joseph Bruno. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you 
B-r-u-n-o? 

Mr. Bruno. That's right. 

Senator DANIEL. Are you also known by 
some other name? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer. It might 
incriminate me or degrade me. 

Senator DANIEL. Let's leave off the “degrade 
me,” because, Mr. Counsel, I am sure that you 
understand that the committee does not 
recognize that as a reason not to answer 
questions. 

Mr. WELFELD. May I confer with my client? 

Senator DANTEL. Yes. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Senator DANIEL. You understand that if 
you want to claim the fifth amendment on 
any of these questions, just claim it in the 
language that your attorney has advised you 
to use, except to claim it because you feel that 
a truthful answer might tend to incriminate 
you and not because it might degrade you. 
Do you understand what I mean? 

Mr. Bruno. Yes, sir. 

Senator DANIEL, And do you understand 
that in claiming the fifth amendment the 
committee naturally recognizes a man’s 
right to claim it on any, question where he 
feels that a truthful answer to a question 
might tend to incriminate you. I am sure 
that you do not intend to use it on anything 
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but that, but I just wanted to make that 
warning to you. 

Will you state your business? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim the privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer because it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, will you state any 
legitimate business in which you are engaged. 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer because it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you have any kind of 
business which is not a violation of the law 
and on which you would not want to claim 
your privilege? Do you have any business 
for which you could not be prosecuted? Isn't 
there some work that you are in which you 
would tell the committee about? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer because it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. Are you engaged in selling 
heroin in Chicago? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution because it might tend to in- 
criminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you been engaged in 
selling heroin during recent years here in 
Chicago? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer because it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DanteL. Have you sold marihuana 
in Chicago? 

Mr. Bruno, I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer because it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Are you now selling mari- 
nuana or heroin in Chicago? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer because it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Where do you live in Chi- 
cago, or do you live in Chicago? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. It might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, now, on these other 
times in which you claimed the privilege I 
have recognized your right to claim it. Ido 
not think that I am going to recognize your 
right to claim the fifth amendment on the 
matter of where you reside. Therefore, I am 
going to order you to tell the committee 
where you live. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Senator DANIEL. All right, gentlemen. Mr. 
Bruno, what is your answer as to where 
you live? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer because it 
might tend to incriminate me or degrade me 
under the Constitution. 

Senator DANIEL, Mr. Counsel, you under- 
stand that the chairman has ordered the wit- 
ness to answer the question. If the chair- 
man is right in saying that he is wrong in 
claiming the fifth amendment to such a 
question, that that is not the type of ques- 
tion on which he would be entitled to claim 
the fifth amendment, if the chairman is 
right in ordering him to answer and he re- 
fused to do so, it is understood, I am sure, 
by you that he would be subject to contempt 
citation by the United States Senate? 

Mr. WELFELD, I understand that, Senator, 
and I have conferred with my client and ad- 
vised him of his rights; what his duties and 
obligations are and he wishes to make the 
answer that he has made. 

Senator DANIEL. Mr. Bruno, you under- 
stand, having talked with your counsel and 
from my statement, that if the Chair is right 
in saying that he feels that you are required 
to answer this question that you would be 
subject to contempt citation by the Senate. 
Let me say this to you: You understand that 
on any question where a truthful answer 
could not possibly tend to incriminate you, 
it seems to me, the Chair could properly 
order you to, at least that is the policy that 
is followed in our congressional committees 
to answer the question, 
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Now, you may be right in your decision 
to still claim the immunity, or I may be right 
to claim that you have no right to claim it. 
It is a chance you are taking. All that I 
want you to understand is that if I am right 
and you are wrong you would be subject to 
contempt proceedings by the United States 
Senate. 

Do you understand that? And please 
speak right out so that the reporter can 
hear what you are saying. He cannot get 
the nodding of your head. Do you under- 
stand that? 

Mr. Bruno. Can I talk to my counsel? 

Mr. WELFELD. May we confer for about 30 
seconds? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. BRUNO. III answer. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. 
live? 

Mr. Bruno. 4424 North Sheridan Road. 

Senator DANIEL, I didn’t understand you. 

Mr. Bruno. 4424 North Sheridan Road. 

Senator DANIEL. How long have you lived 
there? 

Mr. BRUNO. Three, four weeks, 

Senator DANIEL. How long? 

Mr. Bruno. Maybe 3 weeks or so. 

Senator DANIEL. Is that in Chicago? 

Mr. Bruno. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL. Is it in any particular dis- 
trict or area? Is it known by any addition 
or name? 

Mr. Bruno. (No answer.) 

Senator DANIEL. Speak out. The reporter 
has to get an audible answer. 

Mr. Bruno. You mean what's the name of 
the building? 

Senator DANIEL. The district or the area. 

Mr. Bruno. There's no particular name for 
the area. 

Senator DANIEL. Is it, for instance, the 
Gold Coast area? What do they call it here 
in Chicago? 

Mr. Bruno. Well, I don't know. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever hear any- 
body call it the Gold Coast area? 

Mr. Bruno. Not that particular section. 

Senator DANIEL. What is it called? 

Mr. Bruno. 4400 North. 

Senator DANIEL, It is not known by any 
other name, then? 

Mr. Bruno. Not that I know of. 

Senator DANIEL. How old are you? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer under the 
Constitution that I might tend to incrimi- 
nate myself. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I order you to an- 
swer that question. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. Forty-three years old. 

Senator DANIEL. Will you give us an an- 
swer as to any type of business you have ever 
been in here in Chicago since 1951? 

Mr. Bruno. No, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Why? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer under the 
Constitution. I might tend to incriminate 
myself. 

Senator Dantret. Iam asking you now, Will 
you tell us about any business that you have 
been in during that time? 

Mr. Bruno. No, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. And I am especially re- 
ferring to any absolutely legal business on 
which a truthful answer could not possibly 
tend to incriminate you. Could you name 
any kind of work or business that you have 
been in? 

Mr. Bruno. No, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Why? 

Mr. Bruno. I refused to answer, under the 
Constitution. I might tend to incriminate 
myself. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you act as a source of 
supply—let me say this to you: I am sure 
that you know that you were not called be- 
fore this committee if our investigations did 
not indicate that you knew something about 
the narcotic traffic. It may not be true, but 
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you would not have been called before the 
committee. And the investigation shows this 
is what is in our committee record: That the 
investigators have reported that they have 
reason to believe that you have supplied 
heroin to 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 people, major 
violators, here in Chicago, and that you have 
been their principal source of supply for 
heroin. 

Do you wish to deny that? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my right under. the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer because it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. All right, I am going to 
name these people. Did you supply, or have 
you ever supplied heroin to Rupert Kelly? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer under the 
Constitution that I might tend to incrimi- 
nate myself. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know Rupert 
Kelly? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer under the 
Constitution. I might tend to incriminate 
myself. 

Senator DANIEL. Archie Robinson? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. It might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know Charles 
Venton? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer. I claim 
my privilege under the Constitution. It 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever sell heroin 
or furnish heroin to Charles Venton? 

Mr. Bruno, I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know Marvin 
Moses? 

Mr. BRUNO. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever serve as the 
supply wholesaler of heroin for Marvin 
Moses? 

Mr. Bruno, I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer because it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know Aucklin 
Holmes? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. It might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever furnished 
heroin to Aucklin Holmes? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know Dorothy 
Johnson? 

Mr. Bruno, I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Now, about Marvin 
Moses—I asked you about him—who was 
caught with 82 ounces of heroin, did you sell 
that heroin to him, to Marvin Moses? 

Mr, Bruno, I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. It might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANTEL. I am going to ask you 
next about Delphin McGee, it is a woman, 
or Delphin Schenault. Do you know a wom- 
an by either of those names? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. 

Senator DANIEL. She has a case pending in 
which a seizure was made of 9 ounces of 
heroin, which is a pretty large amount of 
heroin. Did you sell that heroin or any 
other heroin to Delphin McGee? 

Mr. Bruno, I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL., I am going to ask you 
next about a man who is a fugitive, who 
jumped a bail bond. I beg your pardon, he 
has not been arrested, but he is being looked 
for after a seizure of 40 ounces of heroin. 
J. C. Sadler or Saddler. Do you know him? 
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Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know his where- 
abouts? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer, It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you Know Mose High- 
tower or Harry Schenault? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever sold heroin 
to Mose Hightower or Harry Schenault? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Dam. Do you own two drug- 
stores here in Chicago, or do you have any 
interest in them? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIL. Well, now, I am asking 
you about the Drexel Drugs at 4300 South 
Drexel, Chicago, Ill. I will ask you this 
question: Do you know where that drug- 
store is? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. I am going to order you to 
answer that question of whether you know 
where the drugstore is. 

Mr. Bruno. I know where it’s at. 

Senator DANIEL., What? 

Mr. Bruno. I know where it’s at. 

Senator DANIEL., Have you ever been in 
there? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer. 

Senator DANTEL, I am going to order you to 
answer the question of whether you have 
been inside that drugstore. 

Mr. Bruno. I probably have been in there. 

Senator DANIEL. I don’t want any “prob- 
ably.” Have you ever been in there? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. Yes; I've been in there. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. Do you own 
any interest in that drugstore? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I just want to test you out, 
because we have the right to do this when a 
man continues to claim the fifth amendment, 
especially when you ask him “does he have 
any interest,” which would, apparently, on 
the face of it, seem to be a legitimate busi- 
ness. I am going to ask you if you hon- 
estly feel in your mind that a truthful an- 
swer to that question as to whether you own 
any interest in Drexel Drugs, at 4300 South 
Drexel, would tend to incriminate you. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. 

Senator DANIEL, I order you to answer that 
question. I was putting you to the test to 
see whether or not your claim to the fifth 
amendment would be respected by this com- 
mittee. Do you remember the question? 
Do you know what and understand what it 
is? It is whether you honestly feel that a 
truthful answer to that question might tend 
to incriminate you. I order you to answer 
the question. 

Mr. Bruno. I have no interest in there. 

Senator DANIEL, You have no interest in 
that drugstore? 

Mr. Bruno. No; I don't. 

Senator Danreu. Well, of course, that is not 
the question that I asked you to answer. I 
asked you simply whether or not you hon- 
estly felt that a truthful answer to the ques- 
tion of whether you had an interest would 
tend to incriminate you. Would you answer 
that one first? 

Mr, Bruno, No; 
me, 


it wouldn't incriminate 
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Senator DANTEL. It would not incriminate 
you. Therefore you are not going to claim 
the fifth amendment on that any further, are 
you, and you are going to answer it for the 
committee? 

Mr. BRUNO. Depending on what the ques- 
tion is. 

Senator DANTEL. All right. Do you have 
an interest in the drugstore that I have asked 
you about? 

Mr. Bruno. No; I don't. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever own any in- 
terest in that drugstore? 

Mr. Bruno. No; I don't. 

Senator DANIEL. Haven’t you hung out in 
that drugstore, and don't you stay there a 
considerable part of your time? 

Mr. Bruno, I don’t stay there now. 

Senator DANIEL. Haven’t you bought 
quinine through that drugstore to mix with 
heroin? 

Mr. Bruno, No, sir. 

Senator DANIEL, Have you ever bought any 
quinine? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever had any 
management or control over that drugstore? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. It might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you bring your finan- 
cial papers and a copy of your income taxes 
since 1951, as requested? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. No, I didn't. 

Senator DANIEL. Why not? 

Mr. BRUNO. Because I have that privilege 
under the Constitution. 

Senator DANIEL. What privilege? 

Mr. Bruno, I don't have to bring them. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to produce any docu- 
ments because it might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIEL. Because they might tend 
to incriminate you? 

Mr. Bruno. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL. I am going to ask you 
about every one of them. You were asked to 
bring a copy of your 1954 income-tax return. 
Do you have that with you? 

Mr. Bruno. No, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Where is it? 

Mr. Bruno. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you file a 1954 in- 
come-tax return? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. I did file. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you keep a copy? 

Mr. Bruno, I did, but I don’t know where 
it’s at. 

Senator DANIEL, When is the last time you 
saw it? 

Mr. Bruno. (No response.) 

Senator DANIEL. Speak up, please. Would 
you sit up and speak out a little louder? 

Mr. Bruno. When I filed it. 

Senator DANIEL. Where did you file your 
copy of the income-tax return? à 

Mr. Bruno, I laid it at home. I must 
have misplaced it, 

Senator DANIEL. Did you look for it to 
bring it here? 

Mr, Bruno. I looked around, 

Senator DANIEL. You didn’t think that by 
producing a copy of that as ordered in this 
subpena that that would tend to incriminate 
you; did you? 

Mr. Bruno. I still refuse to answer under 
the Constitution. It might tend to incrimi- 
nate me. 

Senator Dax T., Well, I asked you a ques- 
tion about that to lay a predicate for your 
claiming the fifth amendment, if you want 
to. But you have not laid the predicate yet. 
I ask you whether or not you feel that by 
bringing a copy of your income-tax returns 
for 1954 as ordered by this committee that 
it might tend to incriminate you. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 
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Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer, I claim the 
privilege of the Constitution. I refuse to 
answer. It might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer that 
question. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I am going to test you out 
again on it. You have refused to answer 
after I have ordered you to answer. Again, 
you understand what the chances are that 
you are taking, that you might be subject to 
citation by the Senate for contempt. Do you 
understand that? 

Mr. Bruno. Yes, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. All right, I am going to 
ask you this question: Do you honestly be- 
lieve that a truthful answer to that question 
would tend to incriminate you? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you understand what I 
am trying to do? As I understand it, and it 
has been done many times, a congressional 
committee can test out a witness when he 
claims the fifth amendment, to be sure that 
he is in good faith. Iam not going to have 
you sit there and claim the fifth amendment 
on questions where you do not honestly be- 
lieve they might tend to incriminate you. 
That is why I am putting the test to you. 

Again, I am asking you whether or not you 
honestly believe that a truthful answer to 
the questions I have just asked you, the last 
two questions, would tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you refuse to answer 
that question? 

Mr. Bruno. Yes, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you refuse to tell me 
whether you honestly believe that truthful 
answers would tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Bruno. I am telling you that’s. why I 
refuse to answer. It might tend to incrimi- 
nate me, 

Senator DANTEL., Then you will not tell me 
whether you honestly believe and are in good 
faith in claiming the fifth amendment on 
these last three questions? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. I honestly believe that that 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL., And does that apply to all 
of the last three questions? 

Mr. Bruno. I don’t recall the last one. 

Senator DANIEL., They all relate to the same 
thing. 

Mr. Bruno. I do. 

Senator Dantet, You honestly believe that 
a truthful answer to the questions, the last 
3 questions—4 questions, now before you 
answered this last 1—might tend to incrim- 
inate you? 

Mr. Bruno, They might. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know where your 
income-tax return for 1953. is? 

Mr. Bruno. No. It's with the one for 1954, 
They're all together. 2 

Senator DANIEL. Where is the one for 1952? 

Mr. Bruno. They're all together. 

Senator DANIEL. Where is the one for 1951? 

Mr. Bruno. They're all together. 

Senator DNR. Where did you leave them? 

Mr. Bruno. I don’t know. I left them in 
the house and they probably got misplaced. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you looked for them? 

Mr. Bruno. Yes, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you intend to bring 
them here if you could have found them? 

Mr. Bruno. I'd have held them. 

Senator DANIEL. Held them where? 

Mr. Bruno. I might have brought them 
but I wouldn’t have produced them. 

Senator DANIEL. You would not have pro- 
duced them to the committee. 

Mr. Bruno. No. 

Senator DANIEL. Why? 
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Mr. Bruno; I believe that it might tend to 
incriminate me if I showed them. 

Senator Danm. What about your bank 
accounts, financial statements, and account 
books? Do you have any? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. I have no financial statements; 
I have no bankbooks. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you have a bank ac- 
count in any bank? 

Mr. Bruno. No, sir. 

Senator Dam. Have you ever had one in 
the last 4 years? 

Mr. Bruno. Myself? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes, 

Mr. Bruno. No, sir. 

Senator DanreL. Well, have you ever had 
any money since 1951? 

Mr. Bruno. Have I ever had any money? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes. 

Mr. Bruno. I've had a little bit. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever kept any 
in a bank either in your name or in any- 
one else’s name? 

Mr. Bruno. Not my name; my wife’s name. 

Senator Danie. What is your wife’s 
name? 

Mr. Bruno. Mary. 

Senator DANTEL: That is the name of your 
wife. Did you put that money in the name 
of Mary Bruno? 

Mr. Bruno. I don't recall. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. You said that 
you kept money in your wife's name. 

Mr. Bruno. I didn’t keep it. That's her 
money. 

Senator DANIEL. Is it her money or yours? 

Mr. Bruno. Not mine. 

Senator DANIEL. Is any of it yours? 

Mr. Bruno. No. 

Senator DanieL. Have you ever had any 
money of your own since 1951? 

Mr. Bruno. I keep that myself. 

Senator Dante.. Where do you keep it? 

Mr, Bruno. My pocket. 

Senator DANTEL. Do you keep all of the 
money you make in your pocket? 

Mr. Bruno. I don't make that much. 

Senator Dax RL., What? You don’t make 
that much? What is the value of the home 
in which you live? ` 

Mr. Bruno. I don’t know. 

Senator DANIEL. You made enough money 
to buy a home; didn't you? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer because it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. You have said that you 
don’t make much. You have waived any 
right under that. 

You say you don’t make much money. 
What is your annual income since 1951? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer that. It 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. You have already waived 
your right to that. You said that you didn’t 
make much money. I order you to tell me 
what your annual has been since 1951. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Senator Danret. Mr. Counsel, wait until 
your client counsels with you. You may ad- 
vise him any time that he seeks advice, but 
only then. 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer that. It 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. I order you to answer that 
question. You understand, do you not, I 
am ordering you to answer it because the 
chairman feels that you have waived any 
right to claim the fifth amendment by saying 
to the committee that you did not make 
much money during that time. 

Mr. BRUNO. Well, I didn't mean it that way. 
But I refuse to answer because it might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Let's clear it up. How do 
you mean it? 

Mr. Bruno. I thought you were talking 
about a big amount of money. 

Senator DANIEL. I am just talking about 
whatever you made. Why do you think I 
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was talking about a big amount of money 
when I asked you what you made? 

Mr. Bruno. The way you put it. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, ‘whatever the 
amount was—did you keep it all in your 
pocket? 

Mr. Bruno. No, sir. I refuse to answer. 

Senator Danrev. I am ordering you to an- 
swer this question. You have waived any 
right to claim the fifth amendment on it, 
in my opinion. I could be wrong, but if I 
am right about it you may want to answer. 

I want to know whether or not you made 
any money during the period since 1951. 

Mr. Bruno, If I have ever made any money? 

Senator DANIEL. Since 1951. 

Mr. Bruno. I filed income tax; 
have made money; yes. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. Did you keep 
all of the money that you made in your 
pocket? 

Mr. Bruno. No, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. No; you did not. You put 
it in a bank in your wife’s name, didn't 
you? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer the question. 

Senator DANIEL, I am going to order you to 
answer it because you volunteered that in- 
formation to the committee that you put it 
in your wife Mary’s name. I want to know, 
again, if you put all of the money that you 
made in your wife’s name or just a part of 
it. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer because it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DaNTEL., Well, I think that you 
have waived your right, and that is why I 
have ordered you to answer it. I want you 
to know how the chairman feels about it. 
The same way on any of the other questions 
I ask you about the money you put in your 
wife’s bank account. 

Did you keep money in her bank account 
in 1954? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. BRUNO. I refuse to answer. 

Senator DANIEL, I order you to answer. 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you keep any money 
in bank accounts in her name in 1953? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you keep any money 
in your wife’s name in a bank account in 


1952? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer. 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Dax L. Did you keep any money 
in anybody else's name in a bank in Chicago 
or any place else in 1954? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer under the 
Constitution. It might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you honestly believe 
that a truthful answer to that question 
might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer under the 
Constitution. It might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer that 
question, asked for the purpose of testing 
the sincerity and good faith of your claim 
of the fifth amendment. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. I honestly believe that it 
would. 

Senator DANTEL. All right. Did you keep 
any money in a bank account in anyone 
else’s name in 1953? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer because the 
question might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. Have you ever been in 
Drexel Drug Store at 239 East 5ist Street, 
Chicago, II.? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. Have I ever been there? 


I must 


It might 
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Senator DANIEL. Yes. 

Mr. Bruno. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you own any interest 
in the Drexel Drugs? 

Mr. Bruno. No, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever owned any 
interest in that drugstore? 

Mr. Bruno. No, sir. 

Senator Dax. Have you ever had any 
control or anything to do with the manage- 
ment of that drugstore? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer. Might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever been back 
to the prescription part of that drugstore, 
where they keep the medicines in the bot- 
tles? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever seen hun- 
dreds of bottles of quinine in that drugstore 
on the shelves of that drugstore? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever seen any 
quinine in the drawers of that drugstore? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. You do know that quinine 
is used to mix with heroin before it is sold 
on the retail trade; do you not? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever mixed any 
quinine with heroin? 

Mr. Bruno, I refuse to answer, it might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. Do you honestly believe 
that a truthful answer to that question 
might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Bruno, I refuse to answer under the 
Constitution. It might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer the 
question for the purpose of again testing the 
sincerity and good faith in the claim of the 
fifth amendment. 

Do you honestly believe that a truthful 
answer to that question, whether you have 
ever mixed quinine with heroin, would tend 
to incriminate you? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. I believe it would tend to in- 
criminate me. I honestly believe it would 
tend to. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know Angelo 
Giardini, of New York, known also as Tony? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim the privilege under the 
Constitution and I refuse to answer. It 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever purchase 2 
kilograms of heroin from Angelo “Tony” 
Giardini, of New York City? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim the privilege under the 
Constitution. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know Eddie Coco, 
also known as “Killer”? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim my privilege under the 
Constitution. The answer might tend to in- 
criminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. Did the three of you, 
Eddie Coco or “Killer,” Angelo Giardini, also 
known as Tony and you, meet In the Copa 
Club in Chicago any time during the last 
few months? Or few years? 

Mr. Bruwo. I refuse to answer under the 
Constitution. It might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DAN NET. Do you know that Eddie 
Coco has been one of the main sources of 
supply for heroin in New York? 

Mr. Bruno, I refuse to answer under the 
Constitution. That answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL, Did you ever see a hand- 
written note reading as follows: 

“Mike or Carl, have ready today for Rocky 
20 ounces of quinine sulfate.” Dated August 
13, 1954, 239 East 51st Street. 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer. That ques- 
tion might tend to incriminate me. 
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Senator DANIEL. Your answer, you mean, 
might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Bruno, I refuse to answer under the 
Constitution. 

Senator DANIEL. You do know that Mike 
and Carl both work at that drugstore at 
239 East 5ist Street; don’t you? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. I believe there's a man Mike 
that might have worked there, and a Carl 
that did work there. 

Senator Dante... Mike who? 

Mr. Bruno. Well, you just gave me the 
mame Mike. 

Senator DANIEL. Give me his last name, 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. I believe his name is Conda, 

Senator DANIEL. How do you spell it? 

Mr. Bruno. C-o-n-d-a, or C-o-n-d-i-k, 
something like that. 

Senator DANIEL. C-o-n-d-a? 

Mr. Bruno. I think so. I'm not positive. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. You knew Carl, 
too; didn't you? 

Mr. Bruno. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dax. What was his last name? 

Mr. Bruno, Friedken? 

Senator DANIEL. F-r-l-e-d-k-i-n? 

Mr. Bruno. Yes, sir. 

Senator DANIEL, You gave them their jobs; 
didn’t you? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer under the 
Constitution. It might tend to incriminate 
me. , 


Senator Danret, Do you know Knoth 
Mike who works there? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer under the 
Constitution. It might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know a Mike 
Corshak? 

Mr. Bruno, I refuse to answer. It might, 
under the Constitution, tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator Danie. Did you employ the peo- 
ple who work at Drexel Drugs on South 
Drexel? 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer. It might 
tend to 

Senator DAN. You said on that drug- 
store that you owned no interest in it, ex- 
ercised no supervision and management. 
That is the first- Drexel drugstore that I 
asked you about. Now I am asking you if 
you employ the people who work there, and 
you are refusing to answer on the ground that 


it might tend to incriminate you. I order 
you to answer that question. 
Mr. Bruno. I don’t recall. I may be in- 


criminating myself if I don’t refuse to an- 
swer. I may give an answer, and it is a bad 
answer. I refuse to answer under the Con- 
stitution. It might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I'm not asking you 
for a bad answer. I am just asking you if 
you employed any person who worked at 
Drexel Drugstore, 4300 South Drexel. 

Mr. Bruno. I refuse to answer under the 
Constitution. It might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIL. Do you honestly believe 
that a truthful answer to that question 
might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Bruno, I honestly do, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Now, with what I have 
told you about the reason you were called 
here and what our investigation would indi- 
cate, that you were supplying the traffic here 
in Chicago with heroin, with what has been 
said—and I now say that I do not know 
whether it is true or not; I am just telling 
you what our preliminary investigation 
shows and why we asked you here—with all 
that in mind, would you like to make any 
statement 

Mr. Bruno. No, sir. 

Senator DANIEL, Concerning that matter 
or any denial? 

Mr. Bruno. No, sir; I refuse to make any 
statement. 
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Senator DANIEL. Tou do not wish to make 
any statement. Well, do you refuse to deny 
or say anything about it on the ground that 
it might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Bruno. I claim the fifth amendment 
under the Constitution. I refuse to answer. 


Senator DANTEL, All right, You may stand 
aside. 


(There was a brief interruption while the 
next witness was called.) 


Mr. DANIEL. This witness should be 
cited for contempt on two major 
grounds: 

First. Bruno refused to answer ques- 
tions that he was ordered to answer by 
the chairman, after he, the witness, had 
waived his right not to answer by his 
answers to previous questions; and 

Second. This witness also failed and 
refused to bring to the subcommittee 
hearing his bank statements, other 
papers, and copies of his income tax re- 
turns as ordered by the committee 
subpena. 

According to reports which the sub- 
committee has received from the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Narcoties, and which are 
a part of our records, Bruno is— 

One of the narcotic financiers living on 
Chicago’s west side, dealing in heroin in 
kilogram lots, and has been the source of 
supply for large quantities of this drug dis- 
tributed in Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
and New Orleans. One of the recent seizures 
attributed to this trafficker total 150 ounces 
of heroin, Large quantities of quinine, an 
adulterant for heroin, have also been traced 
to this trafficker. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the Sena- 
tor is making a very important speech. 
I wonder if it might not be well to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, in order 
to enable more Senators to listen to him? 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator, 
but my understanding with the majority 
leader was that I would proceed with 
these six citations. The reports have 
been printed, and I believe most Sena- 
tors have had an opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with them. I appreciate the 
3 of the Senator from Wiscon- 
8 

Bruno was asked by the chairman of 
the committee: 

Did you bring your financial papers and 
a copy of your income taxes since 1951, as re- 
quested? 


After conferring with counsel he said: 

No; I didn’t. 

Senator DANIEL. Why not? 

Mr. Bruno. Because I have that privilege 
under the Constitution. 

Senator Danter. What privilege? 

Mr. Bruno, I don’t have to bring them. 


As I understand from the Federal dis- 
trict attorneys who sat with us, witnesses 
are supposed to bring the papers asked 
for, even though they may have consti- 
tutional grounds on which they could 
claim the right not to present the papers 
requested or to make them a part of the 
record. However, this witness complete- 
ly refused even to bring anything asked 
for in the subpena issued by our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I think the Senate 
should vote the contempt citation, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 274) was 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President at the Senate 
certify the report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate as 
to the refusal of Joseph Bruno to answer 
questions before the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in the Federal Criminal Code 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, said re- 
Tusal to answer being pertinent to the sub- 
ject matter under inquiry together with all 
the facts in connection therewith, under 
the seal of the United States Senate to the 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois, to the end that the said 
Joseph Bruno may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law. 


CITATION OF WILLIAM FRAZIER 
EVANS FOR CONTEMPT OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 2121, Senate 
Resolution 275. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution (S. 
Res. 275) to cite William Frazier Evans 
for contempt of the United States 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, Senate 
Resolution 275 would cite for contempt 
William Frazier Evans, Chicago, Ill., who 
appeared before the subcommittee in De- 
troit, Mich., November 23, 1955, with his 
attorney, Samuel Posner. Evans re- 
peatedly invoked the fifth amendment 
and attempted to disrupt the hearings 
by his unruly conduct. 

With respect to some of the questions, 
it was apparent to the chairman that 
he had waived the right to invoke the 
fifth amendment. Certainly by reason 
of his conduct, he was in contempt of 
the committee and of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to haye the 
full transcript of this witness’ testimony 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM F. “Burcu” Evans 

Senator DANIEL. The committee will come 
to order. 

William Evans? Will you hold up your 
right hand? 

Do you solemnly swear the evidence, the 
testimony you are about to give to this sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL, Now, are you counsel for 
this man? 

Mr. Posner. I am counsel. 

Senator Danie. And will you identify 
yourself? 

Mr. Posner. My name is Samuel Posner, 
Senator. 

Senator Dax. And you are a member of 
the Detroit bar? 

Mr. POSNER. I am. 
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Senator DANIEL. All right; you may be 
seated. 

Senator Dax. Your counsel may sit with 
you. I am sure counsel is familiar with the 
rules; he will not volunteer any advice to 
you. If you need to consult with him any 
time, you may do so. 

Will you state your name? 

Mr. Evans. Sir? 

Senator DANTEL. What is your name? 

Mr. Evans. William F. Evans. 

Senator DANIEL, William F. Evans? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL. Where do you live? 

Mr. Evans. Chicago, Ill. 

Senator DANIEL. How long have you lived 
in Chicago? 

Mr. Evans. About 20 years. 

Senator DANIEL., Are you selling heroin in 
Chicago? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever sold any 
heroin in Chicago? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever sold any 
heroin anywhere? 

Mr. Evans. Anywhere? 

Senator DANTEL. Anywhere. 

Maybe that’s too broad. Have you ever sold 
any heroin here in Detroit? 

Mr. Evans. Here in Detroit? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. I have a record for it. 
convicted for selling it. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, have you ever sold 
any this year in Detroit? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir. 

Senator Dante. Have you ever sold any 
heroin this year in Chicago? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever sold any 
heroin this year in Cleveland? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir. 

Senator Danre.. I don’t know if I have 
asked you this, have you sold any heroin 
here in Detroit this year? 

Mr. Evans. I beg pardon, sir? 

Senator DANIEL. Have you sold any heroin 
here in Detroit this year? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir. 

Senator DANIEL, Have you ever delivered 
heroin to anyone to deliver to Detroit, this 

? 


I was 


Mr. Evans. I didn’t hear you, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever given any 
heroin to anyone to deliver over to Detroit 
this year? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir. 

Senator DANIEL, Have you ever seen any 
heroin this year? 

Mr. Evans. Have I ever seen any? 

Senator DANIEL, Yes. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I don't know. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, have you ever held 
any heroin in your hand? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever given any 
heroin to anyone this year? 

Mr. Evans. I didn't hear you. 

Senator DanreL. Have you ever given any 
heroin to anyone this year? 

Mr. Evans. Let me see, now. I think I 
would like to invoke the fifth amendment, 

Senator DANIEL. Well, do you honestly be- 
lieve that a truthful answer to that ques- 
tion might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr, Evans. I know it won't, but the lying 
will. 

Senator Dax. You know it won't incrim- 
inate you? 

Mr. Evans. That won't, no; I can truth- 
fully answer that question, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, you don’t think a 
truthful answer might in any way tend to 
incriminate you? 

Mr. Evans. It might. 

Senator DANIEL. You said you knew it 
wouldn't. Now, which of these answers do, 
you want to stand? 

I am going to have to decide whether to 
order you to answer the question or not. I 
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just want to know which of these answers 
you want to stand. 

Mr. Evans. I would like the fifth amend- 
ment to stand. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, you would like the 
fifth amendment, but you are not going to 
be able to refuse to answer on the grounds of 
the fifth amendment, unless you honestly 
feel, in good faith, that a truthful answer to 
that question might tend in some way to in- 
criminate you. 

Mr. Evans. Well, it might. 

Senator Danie, You think it might? 

Mr. Evans. I don't know if it would or not. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I say, you honestly 
feel like it might? 

Or, a minute ago, you said you knew it 
wouldn't incriminate you, a truthful answer, 
didn't you? 

Mr. Evans, Yes. 
swer the question? 

Senator DANIEL, I want you to answer 
it—— 

Mr. Evans. I ain't never given anybody no 
heroin at no time. 

Senator DANIEL. At no time? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever use heroin? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL. How long did you use 
heroin? 

Mr. Evans. A week or two. 

Senator DANIEL. When? 

Mr. Evans. 1947, 1948. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you used any heroin 
this year? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever had in your 
possession any heroin this year? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL., Will you move up a little 
closer to the table, so we can hear you a little 
better, and get those microphones a little 
closer? 

Now, William Evans, I want to tell you that 
you are called before this committee because 
this committee, through preliminary investi- 
gation, has been led to belieye that you are 
the largest seller of heroin coming into De- 
troit from Chicago, that you are also send- 
ing heroin not only to Detroit, but to Cleve- 
land and to other midwestern cities. 

Do you wish to deny that? 

Mr. Evans, I beg your pardon, I didn’t hear 
that. 

Senator DANTEL. I said you had been called 
before this committee because prel 
investigation made this committee believe 
that you were the largest seller of heroin in 
Chicago, designated for Detroit and for 
Cleveland and other midwestern cities, and 
I want to know whether or not you wish to 
deny that or comment on that. 

Mr. Evans. Well, what do you want me to 
deny? That I am a big seller or something? 
Or that you heard that? 

Senator DANIEL. No, no, deny whether or 
not you are a big seller of heroin. g 

Mr. Evans. I don’t understand that kind 
of question. I don't know what you heard 
or nothing. ? 

Senator DANTEL. Well, I told you what the 
preliminary investigation shows. Now, I just 
want your comment on it, whether or not— 
are you dealing in heroin at all? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIL. Have you ever dealt in 
heroin? 

Mr. Evans. 1949 I went to jail for it, in 
1949. 

Senator DANIEL. Since 1949? 

Mr. Evans. No. I think I had better use 
the fifth amendment on some of these. 

Senator DANIEL. You think you had better 
use the fifth amendment on some of these 
questions? Well, you have already waived 
the fifth amendment on that. You said you 
hadn't sold any heroin, at no time. 

Mr. Evans. I didn't say that. I said I went 
to jail for selling heroin, 


Do you want me to an- 
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Senator DANIEL. I mean, since you served 
a term. 

Mr. Evans. When do you mean? 

Senator DANIEL. How many times did you 
go to jail for selling heroin? 

Mr. Evans. The time I went to Jail, I didn’t 
sell the heroin. I was in the cross and didn't 
know no better, so I went to jail to take the 
least I could get. 

Senator DANIEL. How much? 

Mr. Evans. I got a year. 

Senator DANIEL. What year was that? 

Mr. Evans. 1949. 

Senator DANIEL, Then were you ever con- 
victed for selling heroin or for possessing it? 
Mr. Evans. Convicted again since 1949? 

Senator DANIEL, Yes. 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL. You were sent one year in 
1949 for the narcotics law, possession and 
sale of heroin; right? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know what. I just 
pleaded guilty to something. I don't know 
what I was pleading guilty to. 

Senator DANIEL. Well now, you told us you 
sold some heroin once; didn’t you? 

Mr. Evans. I said I went to jail for selling 
heroin. 

Senator DANIEL, Well, did you ever sell any 
heroin in 1949? 

Mr. Evans. I used to pick up for a cat, and 
that constituted a sale. 

Senator DANIEL. You picked up for a who? 

Mr. Evans. Some cat; I don’t know. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, what do you mean 
by a cat? 

Mr. Evans, Some guy. I don’t know what 
his name was. 

Senator DANIEL, Well, what does the term 
cat“ mean? 

Mr. Evans. Well, that means some guy 
using heroin, I guess. I don’t know what 
you mean, that’s what he called himself. 

Senator DANIEL. Then later, after 1949, 
when you got out of prison, were you ever 


convicted again for possession or sale of 
heroin? 


Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. When did you 
get out of prison? 

Mr. Evans. 1950. 

Senator DANIEL. Since 1950, have you ever 
sold any heroin? 

Mr. Evans, Since 1950? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes, 

Mr. Evans. That, I got to waive—I can't 
use the fifth amendment now? You are 
going to force me to answer questions like 

a 

Senator Da. No, I am not. You can use 


the fifth amendment on some questions, 


wherever you honestly feel that a truthful 
answer might tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I think that anything I 
Say will really get me in trouble one way or 
another. 

Senator DANIEL. You think it will? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL, If you make truthful an- 
swer? 

Mr. Evans, If I say anything at all it will 
get me in trouble some way. 

Senator DANIEL. Why do you think so? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know; things just hap- 
pen to people, that's all. 

Senator DAN L. Well, you have already 
told me to begin with, voluntarily—— 

Mr. Evans. Voluntarily? 

Senator DANIEL. Well, you didn’t volunteer 
it, but in answer to a question you didn’t 
claim the fifth amendment, that you hadn’t 
sold any heroin to anyone. 

Mr. Evans. You asked me if I sold any 
heroin to anybody this year, and I said I 
hadn’t. 

Senator DANIEL, I also asked you before 
this year. I wanted to make it plain, That's 
why I am going back over it, 

Mr. EvaNs. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL.. That we are not talking 
about this 1949 offense or charge, but since 
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you got out, in 1950, have you sold heroin 
to anybody? 

Mr. Evans. You are going to force me to 
answer that, right? 

Senator DANIEL, I am asking you the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to invoke the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I think you have al- 
ready waived the fifth amendment on that 
question, so we will order you to answer. 

Mr. Evans. Then I have sold no heroin to 
nobody since 1950. 

Senator Danien. And have you delivered 
heroin to anybody since 1950? 

Mr. Evans. What do you mean by that? 

Senator Danret. I mean, have you ever 
delivered any heroin? You have seen it, 
haven’t you? You know what it is? 

Mr. Evans. I don't know whether I have 
seen it or not. 

Senator DANIEL. I say, you know what it 
is; don’t you? 

Mr. Evans. What do you mean, I know 
what it is? I wouldn't know it if you put 
it up here besides some other powder, white 
powder or red powder or green powder, or 
whatever color; if that is what you mean? 

Senator DANIEL. That's what I mean. 

Mr. Evans. No, I don't know it by looking 
at it. 

Senator DaNnrIeL. You have used some of it? 

Mr. Evans. But it is so long ago. 

Senator DANIEL. You couldn't tell the 
difference between heroin and some milk 
sugar? 

Mr. Evans. By looking at it? 

Senator DANIEL. No; not by looking at it, 
but tasting it? 

Mr. Evans. Not necessarily. 

Senator Danir. Well, I didn’t say neces- 
sarily. I just wanted to know, do you know 
anything about the heroin business? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know that much about 
it, that I can tell one from the other. 

Senator DANIEL. You can’t tell the differ- 
ence. Well did you ever deliver any heroin, 
anything that was known to you to be 
heroin, to any person, since 1950? 

Mr. Evans. No. 8 

Senator Da xz. Did you ever give any 
person any heroin to sell for you, or to 
deliver for you? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever ask anybody 
to pick up any heroin, or to deliver any 
heroin for you, since 1950? 

Mr. Evans. Pick up? 

Senator DANIEL. Pick up from somebody, 
or deliver? 

Mr. Evans. Or deliver? 

Senator Danren. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. I have discussed like 
that with people, and I don’t know what all 
the conversation meant, but whether pick- 
ing up something or not, I ain't picked up 
nothing for nobody. 

Senator DANTEL. Well, you have never had 
anybody else pick up heroin for you? 

Mr. Evans. I had somebody pick up some- 
thing for me? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. I don't know what you are 
talking about. 

Senator DANIEL. I asked you, did you ever 
have anybody go pick up some heroin any- 
where for you? 

Mr. Evans. What do you mean, I have 
somebody to go do something? 

Senator DANIEL. What? 

Mr. Evans. What do you mean, I have 
somebody to go do something? 

Senator DANIEL. You know what I am talk- 
ing about. You have been operating through 
girls, haven't you? Haven't they been sell- 
ing heroin, delivering it for you? 

Mr. Evans. What girls? 

Senator Dante. Well, I will ask 1 by 1 in a 
minute. I asked just the general question. 

Mr. Evans. No. 
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Senator Dante... What? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL. You never have used any 
girls to pick up heroin or deliver it for you? 

Mr. Evans. I don't use girls for anything. 
I don’t use people, no. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever use any men 
for delivering or picking up heroin for you? 

Mr, Evans. I didn’t hear you. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever use any men 
or have any men pick up or deliver 

Mr. Evans. What do you mean? 

Senator DANIEL. Just a minute. 
or deliver heroin for you. 

Mr. Evans. And what if I don’t answer 
these questions at all? 

I mean I ain’t got no rights in here; I see 
that. Just like I ain’t got no rights any- 
where else. But I have got a right to keep 
my mouth shut, ain't I? 

Senator DanreL. Why don't you ask your 
lawyer here about it? He is here to 

Mr. Evans. You just told me I can't ask 
no fifth amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. I didn’t tell you any such 
thing. 

Mr. Evans. You said I had waived it. I 
didn’t waive nothing. 

Senator DANIEL. You waived it on the 
question of whether you had sold heroin be- 
cause you answered it and said you hadn't 
sold heroin. 

Now, if you want to counsel with your 
lawyer about your rights, he is sitting here. 

Mr. Posner. I will explain it to you. 

Senator DANTEL. Let him come over to you. 
Yesterday I had it the other way, and I don't 
want to start it today. 

What you want to do, if you want to ask 
about your rights here, you lean over to your 
lawyer, not him oyer to you. Lean over and 
ask him what you want to ask him. 

Now, Mr. Reporter, what is the last ques- 
tion? 

(The reporter again read the pending ques- 
tion.) 

Mr. Evans. Are you looking at me? 

Senator DANIEL. Waiting for your answer. 

Mr. Evans. Would you read that question 
again? 

(The reporter again read the pending ques- 
tion.) 

Mr. Evans. I want to use the fifth amend- 
ment, and deny it, and refuse to answer that 
question on the grounds that it might lead 
to incriminate me. ; 

Senator DANIEL. All right. Now I want to 
tell you why you are called here, and tell 
you that you would not be here if we did not 
have sufficient evidence to lead us to believe 
you could tell us something about this inter- 
state narcotics traffic, especially out of Chi- 
cago into Detroit; and also it has been re- 
ported to this committee that you not only 
have been selling into Detroit, but you have 
been delivering heroin out of Chicago into 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, and Indianapolis, 

Is that true? 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Mr. Evans. Would you tell me those cities 
again? 

Senator Danrev. Detroit, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and In- 
dianapolis. 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to stand on the fifth 
amendment, and not answer that question, 
because it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Danre.. Well, you have said you 
didn't sell any to Detroit. Have you been 
selling any or sending any to Cleveland? 

I am going to ask you one by one on them, 
now. 

Mr. Evans. I would like to use the fifth 
amendment one by one. 

Senator Danret. You honestly feel that a 
truthful answer to that might tend to in- 
criminate you? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator DaNtETL. Well, have you ever sold 
or sent any heroin to Columbus, Ohio? 


Pick up 
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Mr. Evans. I would like to use the fifth 
amendment on that one. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever sold or sent 
any heroin to Dayton, Ohio? 

Mr. Evans. To Dayton, Ohio? 

Senator DANTEL. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to use the fifth amend- 
ment on that. 

Senator DANTEL. Have you ever sold or sent 
any heroin to Cincinnati, Ohio? 

Mr. Evans. I would like to use the fifth 
amendment on that; it might incriminate 
me. 
Senator DANTEL. Have you ever sent or sold 
any heroin to St. Louis, Mo.? 

Mr. Evans. St. Louis? I don’t even know 
where St. Louis is. 

Senator DANIEL. Go ahead. 

Mr. Evans. St. Louis, Mo.? I'd like to stand 
on the fifth amendment and not answer 
that. 

Senator Danten. Indianapolis, same ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Evans. Same answer. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, do you want to 
change your answer that you haven't sold 
any heroin during this year? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t want to change any- 


Senator DANIEL. You still want that to 
stand, that you have not sold any heroin to 
anybody this year? 

Mr. Evans. I want to use the fifth amend- 
ment on everything. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, you are not going to 
be able to use the fifth amendment on 
everything. 

Mr. Evans. That’s all right. 

Senator DANIEL. We are going question by 
question. 

Mr. Evans. Well, you can deny me the 
right to use the fifth amendment, that's all 
right. 

Senator DANIEL. I am not denying you the 
right to use the fifth amendment. Your 
lawyer just said you were not. 

Mr. Posner. May I explain to him? 

Senator DANIEL. You explain to him, that 
we go question by question. 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Mr. Posner. I think he understands it, 
Senator. 

Senator Daner. All right. You under- 
stand we are going question by question? 

Mr. Evans. What’d you say? 

Senator Dantet. We are going question by 
question, you see. 

Mr. Evans. No, I don’t see, but. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, your lawyer has ex- 
plained it to you. 

Mr. Evans. Well, yes, he is an educated 
man. I can't understand what they are talk- 
ing about. 

Senator DANIEL. You have him here so he 
can explain it to you. 

All right, do you still want your answer to 
stand that you have not sold any heroin 
during the last, since 1950, in Chicago? 

Mr. Evans. I want to employ the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, now, I have told you 
that as far as the matter of selling heroin 
is concerned, you have waived that. 

Mr. Evans. I didn’t waive anything. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I have ruled 

Mr. Evans. You might have taken it away 
from me, but I didn't waive anything. 

Senator Danter. Well, I have ruled that 
you have. Didn't you tell me that you hadn't 
sold any heroin since 1950 anywhere? 

Mr. Evans. I want to stand on the fifth 
amendment and not answer that, on the 
grounds that it might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I tell you that you 
have waived any right to claim that, be- 
cause you yoluntarily told this committee 
you haven't 

Mr. Evans, I haven't voluntarily done any- 
thing. 
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Senator DANIEL, In response to my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Evans. Well, no; I didn’t volunteer 
anything, sir. I am here because I was 
threatened and brought here by guns and 
police and everything. 

Senator DANIEL. Who threatened you? 

Mr. Evans. A man with a gun come and 
got me. What am I supposed to do? I am 
not volunteering anything. 

Senator Danie. Well, let's get this 
straight. He simply served a subpena on you. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I don’t know. He had 
a gun. 
Senator DANIEL. Where was the gun? 

Mr. Evans. In his holster, Said ho would 
shoot me. 

Senator DANIEL. Who said he would shoot 

‘ou? 
“3 Mr. Evans. I don't know his name. 
know the man, what his name. 

Senator DANIEL. Whoever served that sub- 
pena, I want him called. 

Mr. Evans. That was in Chicago. 

Senator DANIEL. Who? 

Mr. Evans. In Chicago. 

Senator DANIEL, Did you ever get threat- 
ened before? 

Mr. Evans. No; I never seen him before. 
I might get shot because I hesitated to go 
with him, I don’t know who he is. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, did you give him 
any trouble? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t give him no trouble. 

Senator DANIEL. What did he do? Just 
hand you this paper? 

Mr. Evans. No; he took me to jail. 

Senator DANIEL. When? 

Mr. Evans. Two nights ago, last night, 
night before, I guess. 

Senator DANIEL, Where did he serve you 
the paper? 

Mr. Evans. In jail. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, did you not want to 
accept the paper? 

Mr. Evans. He didn't have no paper. 

Senator DANIEL. What did he take you to 
jail for? 

Mr. Evans, I don't know; he didn’t tell me. 

Senator DANIEL. What did he arrest you— 

Mr. Evans. You know, I don’t know what 
you call it, just carried me to jail, that’s all. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, he didn't threaten 
you, did he? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know what you call it. 

Senator DANIEL, I just asked you, did he 
threaten you? 

Mr. Evans. Well, I don't know. Words 
mean different things to different people. To 
me, it was a threat. 

Senator DANIEL. You just tell us exactly 
what the man told you. Where were you 
when he served you? 

Mr. Evans. I was in a bar. 

Senator DANIEL., A bar? What were you 
doing in a bar? 

Mr. Evans. Drinking. 

Senator DANIEL. Drinking what? 

Mr. Evans. Drinking beer. 

Senator DANIEL. How many had you had? 

Mr. Evans. One. I never drink but one. 

Senator DANIEL. Never drink more than 
one bottle of beer? 

Mr. Evans. At a time, 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever in the last 
year drank more than one bottle of beer? 

Mr. Evans, Yes; I have drank more than 
one bottle of beer. 

Senator DANTEL. All right. How many bot- 
tles of beer do you usually drink? 

Mr, Evans. I don’t usually drink at all. 

Senator DANIEL. You don’t usually drink at 
all. How many had you had the night you 
were served? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, you just said you 
had had only one. 

Mr. Evans. There I had had only one; I 


had only been there a minute, 3 minutes, or 
80. 


You 
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Senator DANIEL. Well, where had you had 
some more beer that night? 

Mr. Evans, I don't know, wherever I had 
been. 

Senator Danie. How many had you had 
up to that time? 

Mr. Evans. I don't know. Three, four, 
maybe five or six, I don’t know. 

Senator DANIEL, Could you have had 7 
or 8? 

Mr. Evans. I didn’t have that many. 

Senator DANIEL, You could have had as 
many as six? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL, What did this man do 
when he walked up to you? You understand 
that if you give a false answer to this ques- 
tion, if you give us an untruthful answer, 
and it is proved that, you could be subject 
to perjury and sent to the penitentiary for 
that. 

Mr. Evans. If what's proved? 

Senator DANIL. If it is proven that you 
gave a false answer under oath to this com- 
mittee. Do you know that? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know anything about 
law. 

Senator Dax mL. Well, will you please ask 
your counsel if I have instructed you cor- 
rectly? 

Mr. Counsel, have I instructed him cor- 
rectly? 

Mr. PosNER. You have. May I? 

Senator DANIEL. All right. As I under- 
stand, the counsel said “yes.” 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Mr. Evans. What do you want to know? 

Senator DANIEL. Do you understand what 
I have just told you? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t understand it, but I 
will just answer what you want to. 

Mr. Posner. I have explained to him that 
in the event his answers are not truthful, 
that he can go to jail. I have explained the 
penalties to him. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. Now, with that 
in mind, tell us exactly what happened here 
where you were drinking this beer, when the 
officer came up. Just all that was said and 
all that happened, from that time up until 
the time you went to jail. 

Mr. Evans. A man walked up behind me. I 
was talking to some girl at the bar. He hit 
me on the elbow. I turned around, he flashed 
something shiny, put it back in his pocket, 
said, “We want you.” 

And I said, Who are we'?“ 

He says, The police.” 

I said, “Yes?” 

He says, “Yes; I am the police. You seen 
my star; didn’t you?” 

And I says, “No; I didn't see no star. Isaw 
something shiny, but that don’t mean you 
are the police.” 

He says, “You want to get shot here, or 
do you want to go to jail?” 

So in the meantime another guy came up, 
and was less hostile, and the manager there 
knew him, so I went to jail. 

Senator DANIEL. What did the other guy 
say to you? 

Mr. Evans. The other guy asked me if my 
name was William Evans. I think he asked 
me what my name was, first. 

Senator DANIEL. What else did he say to 
you? 

Mr. Evans. That's all. 
my coat was, I guess. 

Senator DANIEL. And they took you to jail? 

Mr. Evans. That’s right. 

Senator DANIEL., At about 3 o'clock in the 
morning? 

Mr. Evans. I don't know what time it was. 

Senator Dante. Well, was it after mid- 
night? 

Mr. Evans. I am not sure, but I think it 
was. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know what they 
booked you for at jail? 

Mr. Evans. Booked me? 

Senator DANIEL. What did they tell you 
they were taking you for? 


He asked me where 
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Mr. Evans. They didn't tell me nothing. 
Told me to go to jail, that’s all. 

Senator DANIEL. Those men, did they serve 
the subpena on you? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator Danret. It was an entirely differ- 
ent man served the subpena on you at 9 
o'clock the next morning; wasn't it? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know what time it was. 

Senator Dantex. Well, it says 9 o'clock, 
a. m., the 22d day of November 1955. 

Mr. Evans, Well, it was some time. 

Senator DANIEL. The man that served this 
subpena on you, you never saw him the 
night before, did you? i 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL. And so therefore the man 
subpenaed you to come here didn’t threaten 
you. 

Mr. Evans. I didn’t say the man that sub- 
penaed me did me nothing. I said the man 
that carried me to jail did me something. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I am talking about 
the man who served the subpena. 

Mr. Evans. Well, you don’t pick out cer- 
tain men. I don’t know what the man— 
he didn’t say nothing, give me that paper, 
that’s all. 

Senator DANTEL. I am asking you about 
this man for the first time, I think. I am 
asking you, did he threaten you? 

Mr. Evans. How did he get in here? We 
wasn’t talking about him. 

Senator DANTEL. I brought him in. I am 
talking about him now. 

Mr. Evans. Well now, you are talking about 
him. No; he didn’t say nothing to me. 

Senator DANIEL, Didn't threaten you in 
any way. He handed you this subpena? 

Mr. Evans. The man that gave me that 
paper said nothing to me. 

Senator DanreL, He just handed you the 
subpena. 

Mr. Evans. That's right. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. I just wanted 
to be sure that not anybody working for 
this committee did any of these things that 
you are talking about, 

Do you know Napoleon Williams? 

Mr. Evans. Do I know Napoleon Williams? 

Senator DANIEL, Yes. 

Mr. Evans. Do I know Napoleon Williams? 

Senator DANIEL. You understood the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Evans. If you will let me explain this 
in other than yes or no, I will answer. 

Senator DANIEL. I sure will. I will let 
you say yes or no, then explain it. 

Now, wait, Mr. Counsel, don’t volunteer, 

Mr. Posner, I just wanted to tell him to 
answer. 

Mr. Evans. What do you mean by “know 
him”? Like I know you, for instance? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes; or better than you 
know me. 

Mr. Evans. Then I know him. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know him a little 
better than you know me? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; I know him better than 
I know you. I guess. 

Senator DANIEL. How long have you known 
him as Napoleon Williams? 

Mr. Evans. Well, as Napoleon Williams, I 
only knew him a little while. 

Senator Dax m. What did you call him? 

Mr. Evans. I knew him as “Nap.” 

Senator DANIEL. “Nap”? 

Mr. Evans. “Nap.” 

Senator DANIEL. I am going to send you 
a picture, which will be marked “Exhibit 1 
of the Detroit hearing,” and ask you, can 
you identify this person? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL. Who is it? 

f Mr. Evans. That's the fellow I know as 
“Nap.” 

Senator DANIEL. All right, that's Napoleon 
Williams; is that right? 

Mr. Reporter, will you mark that exhibit 1? 

(The photograph above referred to was 
marked for identification as exhibit No. 1, 
Detroit hearing.) 
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Senator DANIEL. I will ask you if, in 1954, 
you sold 410 grains of heroin to this man, 
Napoleon Williams? 

Mr. Evans. Did do what? 

Senator DANIEL. Now, you tell me what I 
asked you. 

Mr. Evans. I didn’t hear what you asked 
me. : 

Senator DANIEL. I asked you if, in 1954, you 
sold 410 grains of heroin to this man, Na- 
poleon Williams? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to invoke the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. You mean you are going to 
refuse to answer that question? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, if I can refuse it. 

Senator DANIEL. On the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I am going to order 
you to answer the question, because you 
have already waived the fifth amendment 
when you said you had never sold heroin 
to anybody. 

Mr. Evans. What did you say you are going 
to do? 

Senator DANIEL. I ordered you to answer 
the question. 

Mr. Evans. You are going to take away 
from me my rights, in other words? 

Senator Danir. Now, listen, let me tell 
you something. Listen to me for a minute. 
You understand? Look at me. 

Mr. Evans. Look at you? 

Senator DANIEL. That's right, because I 
want you to understand something. Iam not 
here to take away any rights you have. You 
have got a lawyer sitting there. You can 
turn to him at any time I ask you a question, 
to get advice from him, providing you are 
the one seeking the advice and it is not being 
volunteered to you. 

Now, it has become a big habit, you know, 
in this country for people like you 

Mr. Evans. What do you mean, people 
like me? 

What’s he talking about, people like me? 

Senator DANIEL. Keep quite a minute. 
People who come before an investigating 
committee to say, “Oh, you are going to take 
away my rights.” 

Now, listen, I have got a lot of patience, 
and I am going to be patient with you, be- 
cause you are not going to lose a right before 
my committee, none of them. They are all 
going to be properly protected. 

But you are also going to be treated like 
other witnesses who waive any rights to 
claim the fifth amendment, because of hav- 
ing failed to claim it or declined to claim it. 

When you sit there and tell us you never 
sold any heroin, I have got a right then to 
ask you about specific cases to see if you are 
telling the truth, and you can’t claim the 
fifth amendment on those specific cases, 
after you have said you never sold any heroin. 
That's the way I have ruled, and that’s why 
I am ordering you to answer the questions, 
and your lawyer will explain it to you. 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Senator DANIEL. Now, hasn’t your lawyer 
told you I am not taking any rights away 
from you? Do you understand that now? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t understand it, but he 
told me. 

Senator DANIEL. He told you that. He ver- 
ified what I told you, didn’t he? 

Mr. Evans. How'd you say that? 

Senator DANIEL. You understand it? He 
has explained it to you just like I did, 
hasn't he? 

Mr. Evans. I guess so. 

Senator DANIEL. All right, Now, with that 
understanding, I will ask you whether or 
not—lI have ordered you to answer the ques- 
tion whether or not you sold this heroin to 
Napoleon Williams in January 1954. 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to change all my state- 
ments and stand on the fifth amendment. 

Senator DANTEL. Well, I am not going to 
let you change your statement. You mean 
you want now to change your statement that 
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you never sold anybody any herion since 
1950? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL. I am not going to permit 
you to do that. 

Mr. Evans. All right, then I ain’t going to 
answer at all, then, if you ain't going to let 
me have my rights. I will answer it “No,” 
then. 

Senator DANIEL. Let me tell you, if any- 
body has taken away your rights to claim the 
fifth amendment, you did it when you told 
this committee that you never sold anybody 
any heroin. You did that, You didn’t 
claim the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Evans. So I no longer can stand on the 
fifth amendment; right? 

Senator DANIEL. You can stand on the fifth 
amendment on any question except ques- 
tions involving the sale of heroin, There 
you yourself took away any right to claim 
that, and if you told me a truthful answer, 
you ought not to mind. If you haven't sold 
heroin to anybody, these questions are not 
going to bother you a bit. 

Mr. Evans. They ain’t going to bother me 
anyway, as far as that is concerned. It ain’t 
what I have done, it is what you have got 
somebody say I have done. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. So therefore 
will you answer the question whether or not 
you sold in January of 1954, 410 grains of 
heroin to Napoleon Williams? 

All right, what’s your answer? 

Mr. Bvans. The thing has become very 
complicated. Now, you guys got all this ed- 
ucation and everything, and I don’t know 
nothing, but the truth of the matter is, I 
didn’t sell it, 400 or no other number of 
grains to Napoleon Williams. 

Senator DanteL, Have you ever sold Na- 
poleon Williams—— 

Mr. Evans. Wait just a minute, now, don’t 
take my right to tell something away from 
me, too. 

The police can probably prove I did, what 
they use for proof against a guy in court, they 
can prove I did. But the truth of the matter 
is, I didn’t make a sale, and didn’t nobody in 
my organization make a sale. When I say 
organization, I mean nobody in my imme- 
diate family or friends didn’t make the sale. 

Senator DANIEL. What do you mean by 
your organization? 

Mr. Evans. That's what I mean, my girl 
friend and my boy friend that I hang with, 
and the people that I run with. 

Senator DANIEL. Who is your girl friend? 

Mr. Evans. I don't know where she is now. 

Senator DANIEL., Who was she, in 1954? 

Now, wait a minute—— 

Mr. Evans. I want to ask him something. 

Senator DANIEL. Go right ahead. 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Senator DANIEL. Mr. Reporter, read the last 
question. 

(The reporter read the pending question.) 

Mr. Evans. Oh, in 1954 I had several girl 
friends. 

Senator DANIEL. Name them. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I don't know them by 
name. We don't call each other by name. 

Senator DANIEL. Just tell us what you 
called them by. 

Mr. Evans. Tell what I called them? 

Senator DANIEL. That's right. 

Mr. Evans. Well, Paula, Slim, Chubby. I 
call them a lot of names. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, you said that your 
organization didn’t sell any heroin to Na- 
poleon Williams, and I asked you what you 
mean by your organization, and you said 
your girl friend and boy friend. 

Now, what girl friend were you talking 
about? 

Mr. Evans. What particular girl friend? 

Senator DANIEL. Right. 

Mr. Evans. Slim. 

Mr. DANIEL. Who? 

Mr. Evans. Slim. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, now, you know her 
by some other name than that don't you? 
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Mr. Evans. I don’t know what all names 
she gives. She don't have none to me, 

Senator DANIEL. You don’t know what 
name she might have given Napoleon? 

Mr. Evans. Napoleon? 

Senator DANIEL. Is she the one that de- 
livered the heroin to Napoleon? 

Mr. Evans. What you talking about? Are 
we still talking about the same thing? 

Senator DANIEL, Yes, we are. 

Mr. Evans. Let me ask the lawyer what we 
are talking about, because I don’t know. 

Senator DANIEL, I will tell you what we are 
talking about. S 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Senator DANIEL. All right. Do you under- 
stand what we are talking about now? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL. Did she deliver the heroin 
that Napoleon Williams went to prison for? 

Mr. Evans. That Napoleon Williams went 
to prison for? 

Senator DANTEL. That Napoleon Williams 
went to prison for. 

Mr. Evans. No, your Honor. 

Senator DANIEL. Did she ever deliver any 
heroin for you? 

Mr. Evans. For me? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. Who you talking about? 

Senator DANIEL. I am talking about Slim. 

(The witness confers with attorney.) 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL. Did anybody ever deliver 
any heroin to Napoleon Williams for you? 

Mr. Evans. I can't inyoke the fifth amend- 
ment now? 

Senator DANIEL. Well, you can try. 

Mr. Evans. All right, then, I invoke the 
fifth amendment, 

Senator DANIEL. I think that you have told 
me that you never had anybody deliver any 
heroin for you anywhere, and if I am right 
about that, I would order you to answer the 
question. But I am not sure, and I am not 
going to order you to answer that until I 
check the records. 

I will ask you if you ever received a long- 
distance telephone call in January 1954, from 
Detroit, Mich.? 

You are called Butch Evans; aren’t you? 

Wait, now, while I am asking you ques- 
tions. You get the question. You under- 
stand? Because I am not going to keep on 
repeating them. 

Do you understand it up to date? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir, I don't understand it. 

Senator DANIEL: All right, I will start over 
again. 

I will ask you if, in January 1954, you re- 
ceived a long-distance telephone call from 
Detroit, Mich., while you were in Chicago, 
asking if you could deliver some heroin over 
here? 

Mr. Evans. Are you asking me if I received 
such a call? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Evans. I invoke the fifth amendment, 

Senator DANIEL. Well, go on and say it like 
your lawyer explained to you to say it. You 
refuse to answer 

Mr. Evans, Why do you say that? 

Senator DANIEL. Do you refuse to answer 
that question because you feel that it might 
tend to incriminate you? Is that what you 
mean? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL. What's 
number in Chicago? 

Mr. Evans. What's my telephone number? 

Senator DANIEL., Yes. 

Mr. Evans. Aberdeen 4-8251. 

Senator DANIEL. Was your phone number 
ever Butterfield 8-1786? . 

Mr. Evans. Yes, I believe it was. 

Senator DANIEL, When did you have that 
phone number? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know when I got it. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, you had it in 1954; 
didn’t you? 
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Mr. Evans. 1954? I don’t know. 1954, 
this is what, 1955? I am not sure, but I 
guess I did. 

Senator DANIEL. That was last year. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, Well, then I guess I had 
it last year. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. Didn’t you tell 
this fellow, Napoleon Williams, when he 
called you, that you couldn't deliver it to 
him in Detroit, but you could arrange for 
somebody to do it? And “it,” by that I mean 
heroin. 

Mr. Evans, Did he call me? I have for- 
got ten — 

Senator DANTEL. Well, I asked you, didn't 
you tell him on the telephone that you 
could arrange for somebody to deliver it to 
him? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to invoke the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. You refuse to answer be- 
cause you feel it might tend to incriminate 
you? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL. Now, didn’t you arrange 
for a girl to bring him that heroin and to 
put it—I am going to ask you this, and to 
put it in a locker in the bus station here in 
Detroit? 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Mr. Evans. Did you ask me if I had some- 
body deliver it, right? 

Senator Danret. And put it in a locker in 
a bus station here in Detroit. 

Mr. Evans. In Detroit? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. A locker in the bus station? 

Senator DANTEL. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to invoke the fifth 
amendment, sir, and refuse to answer that 
on the grounds it might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator Dant. And didn't Napoleon Wil- 
lams pay you $600, directly to you, for this 
heroin? 

Mr. Evans. Oh, God. 

Senator DaN L. I am going to repeat the 
question, 

Mr. Evans. I know the question. 

Senator DANIEL. Did Napoleon Williams 
pay you $600 for the heroin which was put 
in the locker in a bus station here in De- 
troit? 

Mr. Evans. I would like to invoke the fifth 
amendment, and refuse to answer that on 
the grounds it might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIL. All right. Let's go from 
there. 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Senator Dant, I want to admit to you, 
I think I got the lock box mixed up. The 
locker was at the airport in Chicago. 

Mr, Evans. In Chicago? 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever have any 
heroin delivered to a locker at the airport in 
Chicago? 

Mr. Evans, You know you have an awful 
advantage, sir. 

Mr; Gasque. Because we might have the 
facts? 

Mr. Evans. It is impossible for you to have 
any kind of facts. You don't get facts from 
informers. 

Senator Dam. Why don't you go on and 
answer the question? 

Mr. Evans. Because you are going to ask 
something eventually that I ain't going to 
want to answer. 

Senator DaN L. Now, walt a minute. We 
can go at this only one question at a time. 

Did you deliver or have delivered, to a 
locker at the airport in Chicago, the heroin 
for Napoleon Williams, in 1954? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to invoke the fifth 
amendment, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I am going to order 
you to answer that question, whether or not 
you did that. 

Mr. Evans. All right, tell me this, then: 
You are going to order me this one, now, and 
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then give me another one and ask me to an- 
swer that one? 

Senator DANIEL, I am going to go one at 
a time. 

Mr. Evans. Well, you are smarter than I 
am, sir. I can't go along with you. 

Senator DANIEL. I am going to order you 
to answer the question. 

Mr. Evans. I am going to invoke the fifth 
amendment, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. You refuse to answer the 
question after being ordered to do so? 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Mr. Evans. All right, I have no way of 
testing your honesty, sir. That's out of line, 
I know that might get me sent to jail; but, 
whatever it gets me, I am going to say it 
anyway and you can do whatever you want 
to do. I'd like to answer a whole lot of 
those questions you asked, truthfully, but I 
know what you are going to try to do to me. 

I didn’t have nothing to do with delivering 
no package to Napoleon Williams, but if you 
want to use that as a chain to waive my fifth 
amendment, which I am going to waive later, 
then I guess you are going to send me to jail 
for not answering that one. 

Senator DANTEL. No; that’s not going to be 
done to you at all, and your lawyer 

Mr. Evans. He didn’t tell me that. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I am sure he is a 
member of this bar, and he is there to tell 
you that, and I have every feeling that he 
and I probably agree on this whole matter as 
to what your legal rights are. 

We have to go one question ata time. Now, 
if you want to answer some of these ques- 
tions, give truthful answers to them, because 
you do not feel they will tend to incriminate 
you, you do it, and then when the others 
come around, you claim your privilege there. 

It may be that I will feel that you have 
waived it previously at the very beginning of 
your testimony. I certainly am not going to 
say that you have waived it right here 
and now, 

So if you want to answer it about whether 
or not you had any heroin delivered to Na- 
poleon Williams, go on and tell us. 

Mr. Evans. I would like to answer it, but I 
know you are not going to stop, you are going 
to be asking me other questions. 

Senator DANIEL, Certainly, I am going to 
ask you all the questions I want to ask. 
That's what I am here for. 

Mr. Evans. If you want to know something, 
I would like to know how he got it himself, if 
you want the truth. And I have been 3 years 
trying to find out how. And another package 
turned up the other day that I was supposed 
to deliver, and I am trying to find out how it 
turned up, too. And I can't answer the ques- 
tions, because you are going to get me in 
trouble someway or another, 

Senator DANIEL. We are trying to find out. 
There is a big traffic going on out of Chicago 
and here and these other States, and as I 
have told you, we have been advised, and cer- 
tainly we have some preliminary investiga- 
tion on it, that you are one of the kingpins 
in the traffic. 

Mr. Evans. That's what they tell you. 

Senator DANIEL. Now then, I want to see 
about it. We want to see how this traffic 
operates. 

Mr. Evans. Well, that's 

Senator DANIEL. I want to know whether 
you ever made deliveries through women, 
and whether or not a woman turned the key 
to this locker over to Napoleon Williams. 
Did you have a woman do that? 

Mr. Evans. I can’t invoke the fifth amend- 
ment. You just state it, right? 

Senator DANIEL. You can try. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I invoke the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Senator DANIEL. You don’t want to tell us 
about that? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to tell you that, but you 
are going to ask something else about it. 
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Senator Dax mL. Why would you like to tell 
us? 

Mr. Evans. Because I don't know nothing 
about it. I don’t know who turned in the 
locker, and why it got there, and what the 
name was. 

Senator DANIEL. Then under those circum- 
stances you couldn’t possibly refuse, unless 
you feel that a truthful answer to that ques- 
tion would tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. Evans. It would tend. 

Senator Dax. So that on that basis Iam 
going to ask you to answer. 

Mr. Evans. I can't answer it, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. You can’t answer it? 

Mr. Evans. I want to ask my lawyer some- 
thing. 

Senator DANIEL. Go ahead. 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Mr. Evans. This guy makes me nervous, I 
wish he would move. 

Senator DANIEL, All right. He is moved. 
Go ahead. 

The Wrrness. I would like to invoke the 
fifth amendment, sir, on the Napoleon Wil- 
liams matter. 

Senator DANIEL. On the Napoleon Williams 
matter? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator DANTEL, Let's go on to another one. 
Do you know Doris White? 

Mr. Evans. Doris White? 

Senator DaNIEL. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you known her a 
pretty good while? 

Mr. Evans. Have I known her for a good 
while? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes. 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Senator Dax mL. Mr. Counsel, he has asked 
you enough for advice, it looks to me like. 
Let's wait until he asks you for advice. I 
think you have been very considerate and 
careful under all the circumstances, but let's 
be sure it continues that way. 

Now, is this Doris White? 

(Photograph proffered to witness.) 

Mr. Evans. This is Doris White. 

Senator DANIEL, Is that the girl you knew 
as Doris White? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, 

Senator DANTEL. What else do you call her? 

Mr. Evans. What do I call her? 

Senator DANIEL. What else did you call her? 

Mr, Evans. I call her “Chicken.” 

Senator DANIEL., What? 

Mr. Evans. I call her “Chicken.” 

Senator DANIEL. “Chicken”? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL, Did you ever call her 
“Slim”? 

Mr. Evans. I might have. 

Senator DANIEL. Is she the “Slim” you were 
talking about a minute ago as your girl 
friend? i 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL. What? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir. 

Senator DANTEL. All right, will you mark 
that “Exhibit No. 2.” 

(The photograph above referred to was 
marked for identification as “Exhibit No. 2, 
Detroit hearing.“) 

Senator DANIEL. Are you also known as 
“Butch” Evans? 

Mr. Evans, People call me a lot of names. 

Senator DANIEL. I asked you, are you also 
known as “Butch” Evans? 

Mr. Evans. By some people. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever deliver to 
Doris White 6 ounces of heroin? 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to invoke the fifth 
amendment, sir, and not answer that. 

Senator DanreL. Well, I am going to order 
2 to answer that, because you waived the 
right. 

Mr. Evans. I waived that right? 

Senator Daniet. To inyoke the 
amendment on that. 

Mr, Evans. When? 
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Senator DAN L. Did you ever deliver any 
heroin to Doris White? 

Mr. Evans. When did I waive it? 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever deliver any 
heroin to Doris White? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to invoke the fifth 
amendment, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. I will order you to answer 
the question. Did you ever deliver any heroin 
to Doris White? 

Mr. Evans. What if I don't answer it? 

Senator DANIEL., Well, if you don’t answer 
it, you would be running the risk of a con- 
tempt citation from the United States Sen- 
ate, providing the chairman is right in saying 
you have waived your right under the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Evans. How will I know you are right? 

Senator DANIEL., Well, it is just a risk you 


will have to take, and if you will talk it over 


with your lawyer, I am sure that he will ad- 
vise you. 

Mr. Evans. Well, he ain't got no time to 
explain all this to me now. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, you can have all the 
time you need. I am here for as long as it 
takes to get all these answers from you. 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Mr. Evans, I have forgot part of the ques- 
tion, sir. 

Senator DANTEL. The question was whether 
or not you ever delivered any heroin to Doris 
White. 

Mr. Evans. To Doris White? I'd like to in- 
voke the fifth amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. I have ordered you to an- 
swer the question, 

Mr. Evans. Now, can I ask a question be- 
fore I answer that? 

Senator DANIEL. Well, you answer the 
question, and then you can ask it. You can 
ask your attorney a question. 

Mr. Evans. I can answer this and say “No”? 

Mr. Posner. Go ahead and answer it. 

Senator DANTEL. Now, I want it to be un- 
derstood that it is your counsel who audibly 
said, “Go ahead and answer it,” if you can 
answer it. I heard him tell you that. 

Mr. Evans. Yes; but I already made the 
mistake of leveling with you in the first place, 
so the truth of the matter is, I didn't de- 
liver 6 ounces to her in Detroit. That's what 
you asked me; right? 

Senator DANIEL. I didn't put Detroit on 
there the last time I asked it. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I didn’t deliver it then, 
6 ounces. 

Senator DANIEL. You didn't deliver 6 
ounces to Doris White anywhere? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL. Where did you deliver it? 
In Cleveland? 

Mr. Evans. What are you talking about? 

- Where I delivered it? I didn’t say I deliv- 
ered it. 

Senator DANIEL. I see. You didn't deliver 
any to Doris White at all? 

Mr. Evans. That’s what you asked me, 
did I deliver 6 ounces to Doris White; right? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. And you are not going to let 
me to invoke the fifth amendment, then? 

Senator DANIEL. I have already ordered 
you to answer it. You don't need to keep 
saying that over again. If you understand 
why I ordered it—— 

Mr. Evans. I don't understand nothing, 
sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, the only reason why 
I ordered you to answer any questions, when 
you invoked the fifth amendment, is,if I 
feel that you have clearly waived the right 
to claim it. 

Mr. Evans. How do you mean, clearly? 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I think you clearly 
said you never had delivered any heroin to 
anybody since 1950, and therefore, if you 
have, I am going to ask you about certain 
individuals. If that’s what your answer 
was. 

I feel that you have waived the fifth 
amendment. Now, if Iam mistaken on that, 
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and your lawyer thinks that I am mistaken, 
he could properly advise you, even after I 
order you to answer the question, to con- 
tinue to claim the fifth amendment. 

But as I say, if I am right and he is wrong, 
you would be subject to contempt citations 
by the Senate. 

Mr. Evans. What is this? I can't see over 
these things, they excite me. I am a sick 
man, I can’t be looking in these things here. 

Senator DANIEL. What's wrong with you? 

Mr. Evans. You know what's wrong with 
me, I am sick. 

Senator DANIEL, Well, what is wrong? 

Mr. Evans. I don't know. 

Senator DANIEL. You say I know what is 
wrong with you. I want the record to show 
I don't know what is wrong with you. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I am just sick. I am a 
nervous wreck, that's all. What is this, any- 
way? I thought you wanted to know some- 
thing? 

Senator DANIEL. You say you are a nervous 
wreck? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, I am a nervous wreck. 

Senator DANIEL. How long have you been 
@ nervous wreck? 

Mr. Evans. Three or four years, five years. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you been under 
treatment of a doctor? 

Mr. Evans. When I can afford it. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, how many times 
have you been to see a doctor in the last 3 
or 4 years? 

Mr. Evans. Oh, 15 or 20, 

Senator DANIEL. Sixteen or twenty times? 

Mr. Evans. Somthing like that—15 or 20. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, are you sick at this 
time? 

Mr. Evans. Well, maybe not in the sense 
that you state Iam sick. I am sick, though, 

Senator DANIEL. You mean you are sick 
over the hearing, or something like that? 

Mr. Evans, No. These things excite me, I 
mean, emotional I get upset. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, these questions are 
very simple. If you have given me truth- 
ful answers to begin with, that you never 
sold heroin to anybody, or you never de- 
livered heroin to anybody, these questions 
are very simple. 

I want to put it to you again, whether 
or not you ever delivered heroin to Doris 
White. 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Mr. Evans. Would you explain to me where 
I waived the fifth amendment right to begin 
with? I don't remember having done it. 

Senator DANIEL. I am going to ask your 
lawyer to explain wherein the chairman 
thinks you have waived your right to the 
fifth amendment. Now, you let your lawyer 
explain it to you. 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Senator DANIEL. Mr. Counsel, I will explain 
it one more time. 

Mr. Posner. I think I can get it to him. 

Senator DANIEL. What you are telling him 
isn’t in the record. Let me put it in the 
record, wherein I think you have waived the 
right to claim the fifth amendment on sales 
made by you or deliveries made by you of 
heroin. 

I think you have waived this right when, 
without claiming the fifth amendment, you 
told me under oath, told this committee un- 
der oath that you had never delivered heroin 
to anybody, or never sold heroin to anyone 
since 1950. 

Now then, go and see what else your 
counsel might wish you to hear. 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Senator DANIEL. Now, do you understand 
my opinion on where you have waived it? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. Now I order 
you to answer the question. You under- 
stand you also have the right to claim the 
fifth amendment, even after I order you to 
answer a question, if your attorney thinks 
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that Iam wrong in this ruling. You under- 
stand that? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. Now I am or- 
dering you to answer. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I would like to withdraw 
the question where I said that I didn’t do 
nothing, and invoke the fifth amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. I can’t let you do that. 

Mr. Evans. You can't? 

Senator DANIEL., We can’t conduct hear- 
ings that way. You have told me under 
oath you never sold any heroin or delivered 
any heroin, and I am not going to let you 
withdraw those answers. I am going to or- 
der you to answer whether or not you ever 
sold to Doris White. 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL. You never did? 

Mr. Evans. No, 

Senator Danze. Did you ever deliver any 
heroin to her? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever use Doris 
White as your contact for distributing heroin 
in Cleveland and Detroit? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to invoke the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. 
Lillian Bailey? 

Mr. Evans. Who? 

Senator DANIEL. Lillian Bailey. 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know if I do or not. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. A picture will 
be shown to you. 

She is the wife of Marcus Bailey. 
know Marcus Bailey? 

Is Lillian Bailey in the courtroom? Lil- 
lian Bailey, stand up. 

Look around; do you know this woman? 

Mr. Evans. If that’s Lillian Bailey, I think 
I know her. 

Senator DANIEL. You know her. All right, 
The picture will be marked “Exhibit 3.” 

(The photograph above referred to was 
marked for identification as “Exhibit No. 3, 
Detroit hearing.”) 

Senator DANIEL. Do you identify this pic- 
ture as being Lillian Bailey? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know by pictures. I 
don't see so well. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, withdraw the pic- 
ture, if he can't identify it. 

Mr. Reporter, mark it as “Exhibit 3,” 
though, as the picture we have been talking 
about. 

Do you know her husband, Marcus Bailey? 

Mr. Evans. How'd you say that? 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know her husband, 
Marcus Bailey? 

Mr. Evans. Marcus? 

Senator DANIEL. Marcus Bailey. 

Mr. Evans. I didn't know her name was no 
Bailey. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, did you know her 
husband? Did you ever see this woman 
before at her house? 

Mr. Evans. At her house? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes; or anywhere, 

Mr. Evans. Yes; I have seen her. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. You know the 
man that she calls her husband; don't you? 

Mr. Evans. No; I don’t know who she calis 
her husband. She don't tell me what rela- 
tion they are. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, do you know a man 
by the name of Marcus Bailey, or that you 
call Bailey? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know nobody that I call 
Bailey. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever go to her 
house, 72 Alfred Street, apartment 302, De- 
troit? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know for sure where 72 
Alfred Street is, but I might have gone there. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, you know Bailey, a 
man by that name; don’t you? 

Mr. Evans. I don't know, let's see the pic- 
ture. 

Senator DANIL. There were 3 ounces of 
heroin found under her bed at this apart- 
ment. I want to know whether or not you 


Do you know 


Do you 
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and Marcus Bailey left that heroin. Or did 
you and any other man leave heroin under 
the bed at that apartment, 3 ounces of 
heroin? 

Mr. Evans. Did we—What did we do about 
Marcus Bailey? 

Senator Danze... Did you and any other 
man, Marcus Bailey or anyone else, leave 3 
ounces of heroin under the bed at that 
apartment? 

Mr. Evans. I don't see how I can answer 
that, sir. I don’t know what other people 
a 


o. 

Senator DANIEL. I say, did you? Did you 
see anybody put any heroin under the bed 
in this woman’s apartment? 

Mr. Evans. Now, if I get the understand- 
ing of this, if I tell you no, now, you will 
ask me something else, and I can't say no 
on it, right? I can’t employ the fifth amend- 
ment if I say no now, right? 

Senator Da NIL. Well, I just let you em- 
ploy the fifth amendment on just a question 
or two back there. 

Mr. Evans. I would like to employ the fifth 
amendment now, and say I can’t answer it. 

Senator DANIL. I wish you would state 
it more nearly, since you have an attorney, 
like it ought to be stated, though. But I 
guess we will understand, Mr. Counsel and 
witness, that when you say you refuse to 
answer on the grounds of the fifth amend- 
ment, you say it that way, and we under- 
stand what you mean by that is that you 
decline to answer because you fear that a 
truthful answer might in some manner tend 
to incriminate you; is that correct? Is that 
what you mean? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; that’s what I mean. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. 

Do you know Herbert Foreman? 

Mr. Evans. I know a guy named “Slim.” 
I guess that’s his name. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. We will send 
you a picture down there, and ask the re- 
porter to mark it “Exhibit 4,” and see if you 
can identify this man. 

Can you identify him? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know that man 
as “Slim”? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator DaNmL. That's exhibit 4. 

(The photograph above referred to was 
marked for identification as “Exhibit No. 4, 
Detroit hearing.”) 

Senator DANIEL. You have also heard him 
called Herbert Foreman? 

Mr. Evans. I think so, I am not sure. I 
guess I have. 

Senator Danret. Did you ask this man to 
handle heroin for you in Cleveland, Ohio? 

Mr. Evans. I would like to invoke the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator DANIL. Well, did you ever deliver 
to this man any heroin for sale in Cleveland, 
Ohio? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to invoke the fifth 
amendment in that answer, and not answer 
the question. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever deliver to 
this man, Herbert Foreman, any heroin at 
any time after 1950? 

Mr. Evans. I would like to employ the 
fifth amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Evans. What do you mean, you order 
me to answer the question? 

Senator DANIL. Exactly what I have 
meant when I have ordered you to answer 
the questions before, and for the same rea- 
sons heretofore explained several times. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I’d like to employ the fifth 
amendment and don't answer it 

Senator DaNter. You understand you 
have been ordered to do it, and answer it, 
and you still want to invoke the fifth amend- 
ment and have refused to do it after having 
been ordered to answer the question? 

Mr. Evans. You say you order me? 
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Senator DANIEL. Yes; I order you to an- 
swer the question. And I ask you, you did 
decline again under the fifth amendment, 
and I said, is that what you want to do in 
spite of the fact that I have ordered you to 
answer the question? Because I feel you 
have waived the right to claim the fifth 
amendment. 

I just want to be sure that you realize 
you are doing it after having been ordered 
to answer it, that is all, just to keep the 
record straight. 

Mr. Evans. Yes; just to keep the record 
straight. 

Senator DANIEL. Yes; you understand it 
that way? 

Mr. Evans. I don't understand what you 
are doing. You say you ain't doing it, but 
I think you are, and you say no, so I can't 
argue with you, you know. 

Senator DANIEL. You have been doing a 
pretty good job of it. 

Mr. Evans. I haven't disputed nary a word 
you have said, so far. 

Senator DaN L. Well, I just want to know 
if you understand that you are claiming 
the fifth amendment on this question, re- 
fusing to answer it after I have ordered you 
to answer it, and that you might be subject 
to a contempt citation if I am right in 
thinking you have waived the right to claim 
the fifth amendment. I just want to be sure 
that you know what you are doing, that's 
all 


And I want to ask you, do you know what 
you are doing? Do you understand it, after 
counseling with your lawyer? I don’t want 
it to be said, if anything comes of this in 
a court later, that the chairman of this 
committee didn’t sufficiently warn you about 
a contempt citation, and I have warned you 
several times, and I am warning you over 
again. 

I just want to know if you still want to 
stand on the fifth amendment under these 
circumstances, after having been ordered to 
answer the question, 

Mr. Evans. There is nobody to say you do 
such a thing. Who is to say it? Who is 
going to accuse you of anything? 

I don’t want to answer the question. So 
if I can't employ the fifth amendment, I 
will have to employ something else. If there 
is nothing else to employ, just send me to 
jail. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, all I asked you, do 
you understand 

Mr. Evans. No, I don’t understand the 
whole procedure. I don't understand. 

Senator Da.. Do you want to claim the 
fifth amendment? 

Mr. Evans. That’s right. 

Senator DANIEL. You have a lawyer here to 
explain everything, and I have never had a 
witness who took more time counseling 
with his attorney than you have. And I want 
to give you more time, so you understand 
the risk you run in refusing to answer the 
question after I have ordered you to do it. 
That’s all. 

Mr. Evans. All right, let's get something 
straight, sir, and I know you are a big man 
and everything, and I ain't nothing, and you 
are going to send me to jail sooner or later, 
so I am going to tell you the truth, I ain't 
delivered no drugs to “Slim,” and that’s the 
last question I am going to answer about 
“Slim,” so you go and send me to jail now. 

So I ain't going to sit up here answering a 
lot of questions when you say I can’t em- 
ploy the fifth amendment. 

I didn’t deliver no drugs to “Slim” no 
way, that’s the truth. 

Senator DANIEL. You never gave him any 
drugs to sell in Cleveland? 

Mr. Evans. I ain’t give him no drugs to sell 
nowhere, but that’s all. 

Senator DANIEL. Didn't you tell him you 
would deliver it through—— 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know what I told him. 

Senator DANIEL., You don't know what my 
question is yet. 
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Mr. Evans. Whatever it is, I don't know. 

Senator DANIEL. Didn’t you tell him that 
you would deliver it to him through Nancy? 
Nr. Evans, Did I do what? 

Senator DANIEL. You understood every 
word I said. 

Mr. Evans. No, I didn't. I couldn't pos- 
sibly have understood. You couldn't have 
said what I thought you said. 

Senator DANIEL. Didn't you tell him to 
make contact for delivery of the drugs 
through Nancy? 

Mr. Evans. I have got to answer that, then. 
right? I have got to say “Yes” or “No” to 
that? I can’t employ the fifth amendment? 
That's what you said, right? 

Senator DANIEL. I haven’t ruled on this 
question at all. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I am employing the fifth 


‘amendment, then. 


Senator DANIEL. Do you know a girl named 
Nancy? 

Mr. Evans. I employ the fifth amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. I told you to begin with, 
the way it was understood on our prelim- 
inary investigation, you were making your 
contacts and deliveries through women. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, but I didn’t tell you these 
things. 

Senator DANIEL. You understand, I am ask- 
ing you about them to see if that’s the way 
this racket works. 

Mr. Evans. I don't know about it. I can’t 
keep answering that. I don’t know these 
things. 

Senator DANTEL. All right. Didn't he, in 
March of 1955, see you when you had in your 
company a girl named Josephine? 

Mr. Evans. How do I know what happened 
in March of 1955? 

Senator Dante. Do you know a girl named 
Josephine? 

Mr. Evans. I see a lot of people when I 
am with Josephine. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, did you ever have 
any contact with “Slim” or Herbert Foreman? 

Mr. Evans. We played golf every day, I don't 
know. 

Senator DANIEL. Every day? 

Mr. Evans. “Coon canning,” “pitty pat,” 
a lot of things. I don’t know what day I saw 
him and when and where. 

Senator DANIEL. How long did you all play 
golf together every day? 

Pong Evans. We started around May some- 
e. 

eco DANIEL. May of this year or last 
year 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know if it was the same 
year, I guess this year. 

Senator DANIEL. I am asking you about be- 
fore May; in March. 

Mr. Evans. I can't remember back. 

Senator DANIEL. Didn't you tell him that 
your contact in Cleveland would be with 
a girl named Josephine? 

Mr, Evans. Did I tell him that? 

Senator DANIEL, Yes. What’s the answer? 

Mr. Evans. What answer? 

Senator DANIEL. Did you contact him—did 
you tell him that he could make a heroin 
contact, your heroin contact, through a girl 
named Josephine? 

Mr. Evans. I would like to employ the fifth 
amendment and not answer that, on the 
grounds that 

Senator DANIEL. Well, did you ever deliver 
heroin in Detroit to a girl named Josephine? 

Mr, Evans. I'd like to employ the fifth 
amendment and not answer that. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer that 
question. 

A Mr. Evans. Well, I am not going to answer 
Senator DANIEL. What.? 

Mr. Evans. I am not going to answer it, 
Senator Dante. For what reason? 

Mr, Evans. Because it might lead to in- 
criminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. 
stand I ordered you to do it. 


You under- 
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Mr. Evans. No, I don't understand what 
you have ordered me; all I know, you have 
asked me a question, and you say I can 
employ the fifth amendment, and now you 
say I can’t. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, you can still employ 
it if you want to take the risk of citation for 
contempt. You can still employ it; do you 
understand? 

Mr. Evans. No, I don't. 

Senator DANIEL. Even after I order you to 
answer it, you can still employ it, if you want 
to take the risk. 

Mr. Evans. It seems like it only works 
part of the time. 

Senator Dax. Well, it will work on any 
question where I feel like you have not 
waived it. But on these deliveries and sales 
of heroin, it isn’t going to work. 

Mr. Evans. Oh? 

Senator DANIEL. As long as I am chairman 
of this committee. 

Mr, Evans. Well, I don't know nobody can 
ever stop you from being. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. Do you still 
want to refuse to answer on the grounds of 
the fifth amendment, after I have ordered 
you to answer? 

Mr. Evans. What did you ask me? 

Senator DANIL. Read the question, Mr. 


porter. 

(The reporter read the question as follows: 

“Did you ever deliver heroin here in De- 
troit to a girl names Josephine?”) 

Senator DANIEL, And I asked you if you 
still wanted to refuse to answer. 

Mr. Evans. That is what I want to do. 
But what difference does it make what I 
want? 

Senator DANIEL. Well, what do you do? 
That’s all. Iam not going to warn you any 
further on it, 

Mr. Evans. I don't want to answer any 
of your questions, Senator DANIEL. 

Senator DANIEL. I am not asking you that. 
I just want to know if you understood I have 
ordered you. 

Mr. Evans. I don’t understand them, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. We will move on. I am 
sure you do. I don't believe that. 

Mr. Evans. Well, it is the truth, I don't. 

Senator DANIEL. I am not going to warn 
you any more about it, or try to clarify it 
any further as to whether or not you under- 
stand. I will simply—where I think you have 
waived the fifth amendment, I am going 
to order you to answer, and if you refuse 
after that, I am going to assume that after 
having counseled with your lawyer as much 
as you have, that you realize the risk you 
are taking for a contempt citation. 

Now, isn’t this woman, Josephine, still 
handling heroin for you right now in Detroit? 

Mr. Evans. Isn't what? 

Senator Dantet. Is this woman, Josephine, 
still handling heroin for you here in Detroit? 

Mr. Evans. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds it might lead to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know a girl called 
Josephine Evans? 

Mr. Evans. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds it might lead to self-incrimination. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever deliver any 
heroin to a girl named Josephine Evans? 

Mr. Evans. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds of possible self-incrimination. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer. 

Mr. EvANs. What you order me to answer? 

Senator DANIEL. That question. 

Mr. Evans. What question? 

Senator DANIEL. If you ever delivered 
heroin to a girl here in Detroit named Jose- 
phine Evans. 

Mr. Evans. You know I could answer that 
question, but you won't let me waive the fifth 
amendment no more, if I do, you know. 

Senator Dant. I don't know any such 
thing. Your lawyer is shaking his head, 
and 1 know he agrees with me. He doesn't 
agree with what you are saying. He is shak- 
ing his head where I can see him shaking it. 
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I have ordered you to answer the question. 
You just say whatever you want to do. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I didn’t deliver any nar- 
cotics to Josephine Evans in Detroit. 

Senator DANIEL, Did you deliver any nar- 
cotics, any heroin to Josephine Evans any- 
where? 

Mr. Evans. Where is anywhere? What do 
you mean by anywhere? 

Senator DANIEL. Just any old where. Did 
you? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know this person 
here? Have you ever seen this person whose 
picture has been shown you? 

That will be marked “Exhibit 5.” 

Mr. Evans. Have I ever seen it? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes, 

Mr. Evans. Sure I have seen it. 

Senator DANIEL. What's her name? 

Mr. EVANS, Just what you say Josephine 
Evans. 

Senator DANIEL. Where did you know her? 

Mr. EvANs. What do you mean, where I 
know her? 

Senator DANIEL. Here in Detroit, Chicago, 
where? 

Mr. Evans. It is my wife, I know her every- 
where. 

Senator DANTEL. She is your wife? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

(The photograph above referred to was 
marked for identification as “Exhibit No. 5,” 
Detroit hearing.) 

Senator DANIEL. Is she also ever known as 
Josephine Foreman? 

Mr. Evans. I don't know what she was 
known as. 

Senator Da NET. Well, is there another 
Josephine here? 

Mr, Evans. How do I know who is here, 
sir? I mean, I can’t answer those sort of 
questions. 

Senator DaN ZL. You don't know another 
Josephine? 

Mr. Evans. I am a sick man. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, that will be easy if 
you don't. Do you know another Josephine 
here in Detroit? 

Mr. Evans. I know a lot of Josephines, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever delivered 
heroin to any girl named Josephime here in 
Detroit? And by that I mean, have you ever 
delivered heroin either in Chicago or Detroit 
or anywhere, to a girl named Josephine, who 
lives in Detroit? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know any Josephine 
who lives in Detroit. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, then, you never have 
delivered any heroin to a girl named Jose- 
phine here in Detroit, have you? What? 

Mr. Evans. Td like to employ the fifth 
amendment. And don't answer the ques- 
tion. 

Senator DANTEL. I order you to answer it. 

Mr. Evans. Oh, you order me to answer it. 
Well, you have got a lot of power, you can 
make a guy say anything you want to. But 
you know I didn’t deliver nothing to 
Josephine. 

Senator DANTEL, I order you to answer the 
question. Don't tell me what I know. Just 
tell me what you know. 

Mr. Evans. I don't know anything. 

Senator Dante. I have ordered you to an- 
swer the question whether you ever delivered 
any heroin anywhere, to a girl named Jose- 
phine. 

Mr. Evans. I have not delivered any 
heroin anywhere to a girl named Josephine. 

Senator DANIEL, All right. Did Herbert 
Foreman, “Slim,” pay you $625 for some 
heroin that you had delivered to him? 

Mr. Evans. I refuse to answer that on the 
grounds it might tend to incriminate me? 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know Teresa 
Walker? 

That win be marked: “Exhibit No. 6." 

I ask you if you can identify this person, 
Teresa Walker? 

Mr. Evans. This could be Teresa. 
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Senator Dad mE. What? 

Mr. Evans. It could be, I guess it is. 

h Senator Dante... It looks like Teresa, does 
t not? 

Mr. Evans. Really, it doesn’t. 

(The photograph above referred to was 
marked for identification as “Exhibit No. 6,” 
Detroit hearing.) 

Senator DANIEL. Well, what did you know 
her by? Any other name? 

Mr. Evans. I knew a Teresa, but I don’t 
remember what her last name was. 

Senator DANIEL. Where did she live? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t remember. 

Senator DANIEL. Did she live im Detroit 
when you knew her, or where? 

Mr. Evans. She lived in Detroit. 

Senator Danren. Did you ever deliver any 
heroin to Teresa or have any delivered to 
her? 

Mr. Evans. I knew Teresa back in 1949. 
I don’t remember what year it was. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever, at any time, 
deliver any heroin to Teresa Walker, or have 
it delivered to her? 

Mr. Evans. I can’t remember back that far. 

Senator Dantes. You don’t remember? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIL. Do you know Lorenzo 


2 

Mr. Evans. I guess his name is Lorenzo. 
I know somebody we call Friday. 

Senator Danm. Did you ever deliver any 
heroin to him? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t remember. 

Senator Dant., Isn't it true that you sold 
or had delivered through another person, 267 
grains of heroin to Lorenzo Friday? 

Mr. Evans. How much is a grain. I don’t 
know about grains and stuff like that. 

Senator DANTEL. Let's forget the grains. 
Did you have any heroin delivered here in 
Detroit to Lorenzo, Friday? 

Mr. Evans. I invoke the fifth amendment. 

Sentor DANIEL. I order you to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Evans. Now, how you going to tell me 
Tean invoke the fifth amendment, then every 
time I say it, you order me to answer the 
question? 

Senator Dant. Well, that is not true; F 
haven't told you every time. I think the last 
question you invoked the fifth amendment, 
and I allowed you to stand on it. But I am 
not going to allow you to stand on the fifth 
amendment relating to any sales or deliveries 
of heroin, since you have denied making any 
such sales or deliveries. 

Mr. Evans. What do you mean, I have de- 
nied making any sales or deliveries? 

Senator DANIEL. I have ordered you to an- 
swer that question. Just tell me whether 
you are going to answer it or not. 

Mr. Evans. Did I deliver any drugs to 
Lorenzo? 

Senator DANIEL. Any heroin, through your- 
self personally, or through some runner of 
yours, to Lorenzo Friday here in Detroit? 

Mr. Evans.I don’t understand what you 
mean by runners. 

Senator Danie. Well, if you don't under- 
stand the question, let me make it clear to 
you. Did you ever deliver any heroin, either 
yourself in person, or through some friend or 
associate, or member of your organization, or 
anybody else, to Lorenzo Friday? 

Mr. Evans. Let me see if I cam understand 
you, sir. If I did it through somebody else, 
I had to give it to and they gave 
it to him, is that what you mean? 

Senator Da NIR No; I sure don't mean that 
at all. As a matter of fact, your operation is 
entirely different. from that, from the evi- 
dence we have. You don’t handle it if you 
can keep away from it. You operate through 
other people, mostly women; that’s the way 
we have the evidence before our committee, 
through our preliminary tmvestigation. I 
am trying to find out whether it is true. 

Mr. Evans. How would I know if it is true 
or not? I didn’t do it, I didn’t write it. 
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Senator Danren. You didn't do it, then? 
You never delivered any heroin, either per- 
sonally or through anybody else to Lorenzo 
Friday? 

Mr. Evans. What do you want me to say? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes or no. 

Mr. Evans, I got to say one of them? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes; I am going to order 
you to answer that question. 

Mr. Evans. You are going to force me to 
say yes or no? 

Senator DANTEL. I am going to order you 
to answer that question. You know that 
you still haye the right to claim the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Evans. What right have.I got? 

Senator DANIEL. Ask your lawyer. 

Mr. Evans. He just told me I got a right to 
invoke the fifth amendment, you say I ain’t. 
So what do you mean? 

Senator DANIEL. Answer the question. 

Mr. Evans. I ain't delivering nobody no 
drugs, and I don’t know whether nobody else 
did or not, and I don’t know what you mean 
when you say through other people, runners 
and things. 

Senator DanwL. You have never delivered 
to anybody any heroin? 

Mr. Evans. I didn’t deliver Lorenzo Friday 
any heroin, and I don’t know what you mean 
by runners. 

Senator DANTEL, All right. Did you have 
anybody else deliver any heroin to Lorenzo 
Friday for you? 

Mr. Evans. I want to invoke the fifth 
amendment, 

Senator DANTEL., Even after I have ordered 
you to answer it? 

Mr. Evans. You have ordered me to answer 


already? 
Senator DANIEL, I have ordered you to 
answer it. 

Mr. Evans. I sure would like to know who 
wrote this fifth amendment and why. Maybe 
it is like that kidnaping down in Mississippi, 
it works for one, don't work for the other. 

Senator DANTEL. Do you still want to claim 
the fifth amendment, after I have ordered 
you to answer it? 

Mr. Evans.I want to claim the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know Dolores 
Wright? 

Mr. Evans. I want to claim the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. On whether you know 
Dolores Wright? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator Dax. Well, I will ask you if 
you ever gave to Dolores Wright or ever de- 
livered Dolores Wright any heroin? 

Mr. Evans. I want to invoke the fifth 
amendment and not answer that on the 
grounds it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL, I order you to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Evans, What do you mean by ordering 
me to answer the question? What do you 
mean by that? 

Senator DANIEL. Exactly what I have meant 
before when I have told you before to answer 
it; I think you have waived the fifth amend- 
ment. But you have the right to claim it 
over again, if you want. 

Mr. Evans. I am going to claim it. I don't 
know if I have got any rights or not, but I 
am going to say it anyway. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever use Dolores 
Wright as a distributor of heroin here in 
Cleveland and Detroit? 

Mr. Evans. Did I do what? 

Senator DaN m. Did you ever use Dolores 
Wright as a distributor of heroin for you in 
Cleveland or Detroit? 

Mr. Evans. Did I ever? Listen, I don’t 
know, I might have done a lot of things 10 
= 12 years ago, I don’t remember back that 

ar. 

Senator DANIEL. Send this exhibit No. 7 
down. 


it 
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All right, do you identify that picture as 
Dolores Wright? 

Mr. Evans. Do I have to identify it? 

Senator DANIEL. No. I just asked, can you 
identify it as her? 

Mr. Evans. I couldn’t know by that pic- 
ture whether it is Dolores Wright. 

Senator DANIEL. All right, the picture will 
still be marked “No. 7” for identification. 

(The photograph above referred to was 
marked for identification as “Exhibit No. 7, 
Detroit hearing.”) 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever sell Dolores 
Wright or deliver to her any heroin? 

Mr. Evans. I would like to employ the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Evans. I would like to employ the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator DANIEL, All right. Now, you may 
stand aside, but remain under subpena to 
this committee. 

a * s * * 

(Short recess.) 

Senator DANIEL. William Evans? 


(Testimony of William “Butch” Evans— 
Resumed) 


Senator Danrev. William Evans, can you 
bring your income tax—copies of your in- 
come-tax returns for 1954? 

Mr. Evans. I don't have any. 

Senator DANIEL, Did you file an income-tax 
return in 1954? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir; I didn’t file any. 

Senator Da. Well, did you file one for 
1953? 

Mr. Evans. No; I didn’t file any. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you file any income- 
tax return for 1952? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL. 1951? 

Mr. Evans. No; I didn't file any. 

Senator DANIEL. You didn't file an income- 
tax return for 1951, either? 1951? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL, Well, take 1954. What 
was your business then? 

Mr. Evans. Can I talk to my lawyer? 

Senator DANIEL. Sure, any time. 

(Witness consults with attorney.) 

Mr. Evans. What was the question? 

Senator DANIEL. What was your business 
in 1954? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to employ the fifth 
amendment and not answer that. 

Senator DaN EL. Well, were you doing any 
kind of work in 1954? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to employ the fifth 
amendment, sir, and refuse to answer. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you have any kind of 
bank account in 1954? 

Mr. Evans. Id like to employ the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator DaN L.. Now, we have subpenaed 
your bank accounts, and asked you to bring 
copies of all your bank accounts with you. 
Have you brought any? 

Mr. Evans. Have I brought any bank 
accounts? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Senator DANIEL, Why haven't you brought 
copies of your bank statements in accordance 
with the subpena of this committee? 

Mr. Evans. Why I haven't brought my bank 
accounts? 

Senator DANIEL. Right. 

Mr. Evans. On account that I don’t have 
any. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever had any 
penr accounts, any bank statements, since 
1951 

Mr. Evans. Have I ever? 1951? 

Senator DANIEL. What’s the answer? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t think so. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, did you read this 
subpena, where it said for you to bring all 
bank statements, financial statements, show- 
ing assets and/or liabilities, and all account 
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books relating to yourself or to any business 
in which you are or were engaged during 
the period of 1951 to date? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know if mine said that 
much or not; but if it did, I haven't got any 
books or papers or anything. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I am reading from 
one the same as yours, and I will introduce 
& copy of your subpena in the record here 
and now, and ask you to tell me why you 
didn't bring these records to this committee. 

Mr. Evans. Because I don’t have any. 

(The document above referred to was 
marked for identification as “Exhibit No. 8,” 
Detroit hearing.) 

Senator DANIEL. You don’t have any rec- 
ords for any of those years? 

Mr. Evans. I don't have any records for 
any years. 

Senator DANIEL. You never kept books 
at all? 

Mr. Evans. Kept books on what? 

Senator DANIEL. On your business. 

Mr. Evans, I ain't got no business to keep 
books on. 

Senator DANIEL, How much did that ring 
cost on your finger? Is it a diamond ring? 
How much did your diamond ring cost? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to employ the fifth 
amendment, sir, and not answer, on the 
grounds it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. How much did your wrist- 
watch cost? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to employ the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator DANIL. How much did your three 
automobiles cost? 

Mr. Evans. How many automobiles? 

Senator DANIEL. Three. Haven't you got 
3 automobiles? Don't you have 3 automo- 
biles? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to employ the fifth 
amendment, sir, and not answer, on the 
grounds it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you make more than 
$600 in 1954? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to employ the fifth 
amendment, sir, and not answer on the 
grounds it might incriminate me. 

Senator DNT. And the truth about it is 
that your traffic in heroin has been running 
you over $50,000 a year net profit for many 
years. 

Mr. Evans. $50,000 in 1 year? In my life- 
time? I don’t even know what you are talk- 
ing about. 

Senator Dax. Well, has your traffic in 
heroin ever brought you $50,000 in your life- 
time? 

Mr. Evans. What did you say, sir? 

Senator DANIEL, Has your traffic in heroin 
brought you over $50,000 during your entire 
lifetime? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to employ the fifth 
amendment, sir, and not answer on the 
grounds it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Anything else? 
Speer? 

Mr. Speer. No. 

Senator DANIEL.. Did you ever sell any 
heroin to Shirley Aiston? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to employ the fifth 
amendment, sir. 

Senator DANIEL, Did you ever deliver any 
heroin to Shirley Aiston? 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to employ the fifth 
amendment, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer 
that. 

Mr. Evans. I'd like to employ the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator DANIEL, I order you to answer the 
question as to whether or not you ever sold 
any heroin to Shirley Aiston. 

Mr. Evans. Could I talk to my lawyer? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. Oh, I got that right. * 

(Witness confers with attorney.) 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer it. 
What is your answer? 

Mr. Evans. Fifth amendment. 


Mr. 
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Senator Danir. You understand you are 
claiming it after I have ordered you to an- 
swer it. You still claim it? 

Mr. Evans. I don't understand nothing. 

Senator Da, EL. Well, I order you to an- 
swer that question, so it will be clear to you. 

Mr. Evans. It ain't clear to me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer 
whether or not you ever sold any heroin to 
Shirley Aiston? 

Mr. Evans. The fifth amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know Shirley Ais- 
ton? 

Mr. Evans. Td like to employ the fifth 
amendment, sir, and don't answer that. 

Senator Danten. I order you to answer the 
question, whether you know Shirley Alston. 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know what I am going 
to say, I don’t know what to say now. 

Senator Danir. Well, you can claim the 
fifth amendment again if you think I am 

Mr. Evans. That’s what I claim. 

Senator DANIEL. If your attorney and you 
think I am mistaken in ordering you to an- 
swer it. Is that what you claim? 

Mr. Evans. That’s what I claim. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you see Shirley Aiston, 
the blond-headed girl who was here this 
morning? 

Mr. Evans. Which blond-headed girl? 

Senator Danter. The one that testified, the 
first addict that testified here this morning. 

Is Shirley Aiston here? 

This is the Shirley Aiston I am talking to 
you about right now. Do you know this lady 
here? 

Mr. Evans. I can't employ the fifth amend- 
ment? 

Senator DANIEL. I fust asked you, do you 
know this woman right here? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know her as Shirley 
Alston. 

Senator DANIEL. What do you know her as? 

Mr. Evans. I guess I just know her as 
Shirley. 

Senator DANIEL. As Shirley. Did you ever 
live with her? 

Mr. Evans. I don’t think that’s very nice 
for you to ask me that. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I just asked you, did 
you ever live with her? 

Mr. Evans. I ain’t going to answer it. 

Senator DANIEL. Why not? 

Mr. Evans. Because it ain't none of your 
business, that’s why not. 

Senator DANIEL. What is the reason you 
won't answer it? 

Mr. Evans. I just ain’t going to answer 
anything like that. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever live with 
her? 

Mr. Evans. Iam invoking the fifth amend- 
ment, sir. I am not answering that. 

Senator DANIEL, Did you ever deliver her 
any heroin? 

Mr. Evans. I am invoking the fifth amend- 
ment and not answering that, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Evans. I am invoking the fifth amend- 
ment, and not answering, on the ground it 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever give her any 
heroin? 

Mr. Evans. Iam invoking the fifth amend- 
ment, sir, and I am not answering. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever sell Shirley 
Alston any heroin? 

Mr. Evans. I am invoking the fifth amend- 
ment, sir, and I am not answering. 

Senator DANIEL, I order you to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Evans. I am invoking the fifth amend- 
ment, and I refuse to answer on the ground 
it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. How many people do you 
have selling heroin for you now? 

Mr. Evans. I employ the fifth amendment, 
and I don’t answer that on the grounds it 
might tend to incriminate me. 
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Senator DANIEL. All right, stand aside, you 
are excused. 

Mr. POSNER. Is he excused, sir? 

Senator DANIEL, Yes; he is excused. 


Mr. DANIEL. Evans, in the judg- 
ment of the subcommittee, should be 
cited for contempt for refusing to an- 
swer questions he was ordered to answer 
by the chairman after he, the witness, 
had waived the right not to answer by his 
answers to previous questions. 

Testimony in both open and execu- 
tive sessions in Detroit showed Evans to 
be a kingpin in the narcotics traffic in 
the Midwest—in Michigan, Ohio, and 
Illinois—working out of headquarters 
in Chicago. The Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics reported to the subcommittee 
that: 

William F. Evans, alias “Butch,” headquar- 
ters in Chicago’s West Side, obtains his 
heroin from Italians on the west side of 
Chicago. He is an interstate trafficker in 
large quantities of heroin which he supplies 
to dealers in Detroit, Cleveland, and Chicago. 


I ask that the resolution be agreed 
to, as recommended by the Judiciary 
Committee, and that William Frazier 
Evans be cited for contempt of the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 

The resolution (S. Res, 275) was 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the United States Senate 
as to the refusal of William Frazier Evans, 
alias Butch, to answer questions before the 
Subcommittee on Improvements in the Fed- 
eral Criminal Code of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, said refusal to answer being per- 
tinent to the subject matter under Inquiry 
together with all the facts in connection 
therewith, under the seal of the United 
States Senate to the United States attorney 
for the eastern district of Michigan, to the 
end that the said William Frazier Evans, 
alias Butch, may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law. 


CITATION OF ROBERT T. HOSOI FOR 
CONTEMPT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pra- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No, 2122, Senate Resolution 276. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution (S. 
Res. 276) citing Robert T. Hosoi for con- 
tempt of the United States Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, Senate 
Resolution 276 would cite for contempt 
Robert T. Hosoi, Los Angeles, Calif., who 
was subpenaed as a witness but failed 
to appear before the subcommittee in- 
vestigating the narcotics traffic, in hear- 
ings in Los Angeles, Calif., November 16, 
1955. He defied the subpenaing author- 
ity of the United States Senate. When 
he failed to appear, I made the follow- 
ing statement during public hearings: 

As chairman of this committee, I shall rec- 
ommend to the Senate that he be cited for 
contempt of the United States Senate for 
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failing to appear. I might further say that 
the reason he was wanted before this com- 
mittee is that this committee has evidence 
of the fact that he, a man who is now free 
on the streets, was engaged in the heroin 
traffic and that it tied in with heroin which 
came from Red China, and which is the type 
of heroin that this committee is particularly 
concerned about because of the evidence we 
have of Red China’s efforts to get heroin 
into the free nations of the world. 


Robert T. Hosoi is described by the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics in its report 
to the subcommittee as: 


Alias Robert Tanaka, a Japanese Nisel 
from Hawaii with a criminal history begin- 
ning in 1932. He is a smuggler of heroin 
from Red China, and distributes this heroin 
in kilogram lots on the west coast. In 1953, 
2 kilograms of this heroin from Red China 
were seized in Los Angeles after it had been 
brought down from Oak Harbor, Wash., by a 
partner of Hosoi. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the subpena and information 
concerning the service thereof be printed 
in the Recor» at this point. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
To Ropert T. Hosor, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Greeting: 

Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to appear before the Sub- 
committee on Improvements in the Federal 
Criminal Code of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the Senate of the United States, 
on October 25, 1955, at 10 a. m., at their com- 
mittee room 518, United States Post Office 
and Courthouse, 312 North Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif., then and there to testify what 
you may know relative to the subject matters 
under consideration by said committee. And 
to bring with you all bank statements, finan- 
cial statements (showing assets and liabil- 
ties). and account books relating to yourself 
or to any business in which you are or were 
engaged, for the years of 1951 to date; and 
copies of your income tax returns for 1951 
through 1954. 

Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

To Lee chief investigator, or any 
narcotic agent of the United States Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics to serve and return. 

Given under my hand, by order of the 
committee, this ist day of August in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-five. 

PRICE DANIEL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in the Federal Crim- 
inal Code. 

The said subpena was duly served, as ap- 
pears by the return thereof, by George R. 
Davis, who was duly authorized to serve such 
subpena. The return of the service by the 
said George R. Davis, bearing his endorse- 
ment, is set forth as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 19, 1955. 

I made service of the within subpena by 
handing copy to Robert T. Hosoi the within- 
named Robert T. Hosoi, at a point 30 feet 
south of First Street on the east side of San 
Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Calif., at 11:10 
a. m., on the 19th day of September 1955. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate act favorably on the 
contempt citation, as recommended by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 276) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate as to 
the refusal of Robert T. Hosoi to appear be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Improvements in 
the Federal Criminal Code of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, said refusal to appear being 
pertinent to the subject matter under in- 
quiry, together with all the facts in connec- 
tion therewith, under the seal of the United 
States Senate to the United States attorney 
for the southern district of California, to the 
end that the said Robert T. Hosoi may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


CITATION OF SALVATORE SANTORO 
FOR CONTEMPT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2123, Senate Resolution 277. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution (S. Res. 
277) citing Salvatore Santoro for con- 
tempt of the United States Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, Senate 
Resolution 277 would cite for contempt 
Salvatore Santoro, 400 East 107th Street, 
New York, N. Y., alias “Tom Mix,” who 
appeared at the hearing in New York 
September 21, 1955. Santoro absolutely 
refused to testify beyond the point of 
giving his name and address to the sub- 
committee. He refused to answer any 
and all questions, no matter how lacking 
in the elements of self-incrimination. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
full transcript of this witness’ testimony 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF SALVATORE SANTORO, LEONIA, 
N. J. 

Senator Danret. Salvatore Santoro. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony 
you are about to give to this subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. SANTORO. I do. 

Senator DANIEL. You may be seated. 

Will you give your full name? 

Mr. Santoro. Salvatore Santoro, 132 Long- 
view Avenue, Leonia, N. J. 

Senator DANIL. That is S-a-l-v-a-t-o-r-e? 

Mr. Santoro. That is correct. 

Senator Dante. S-a-n-t-o-r-o? 

Mr. Santoro. That is correct. 

Senator DANIEL. And the town? 

Mr. Santoro. Leonia, L-e-o-n-i-a, 

Senator DANIEL. New York? 

Mr. SANTORO. Jersey. 

Senator DANIEL. New Jersey. 

Are you the same Salvatore Santoro who 
entered a plea of guilty in a narcotics case 
in 1942? 

Mr. Santoro. I refuse to answer 

Senator DANIEL. In Tucson, Ariz. 

Mr. Santoro. I refuse to answer any ques- 
tions on the grounds that may tend to in- 
criminate or degrade me; that is, from here 
on in, Senator. 

Senator DANIL. How is that? 
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Mr. Santoro. That is from here on in, I 
invoke the fifth amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. You mean you are going 
to refuse to answer all questions that might 
be asked, regardless of what they are? 

Mr. SANTORO. Yes, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. You mean even if we ask 
you a question as to whether or not you are 
married? 

Mr. SANTORO. Yes, sir. 

Senator DanreL. You would claim the fifth 
amendment to that? 

Mr. Santoro. I claim the fifth amendment 
from here on in. 

Senator DANIEL. Without hearing the 
questions. 

Do you have legal counsel here with you? 

Mr. SANTORO., No, sir. 

Senator DaN mL. Do you intend to claim 
the fifth amendment, regardless of what we 
ask you; is that correct? 

Mr. SANTORO. Yes, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Whether you think it 
might tend to incriminate you or not? 

Mr. SANTORO. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danreu. I just want to say to you 
that I think you would be in contempt of 
the committee if you do that. We certainly 
have the right to do it. 

Mr. Santoro. You, the doctor. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I say you certainly 
have the right to do it on anything that you 
think honestly might tend to incriminate 
you, but if you are going to take the attitude 
of doing it on all questions, regardless of 
whether you think they might tend to in- 
criminate you, it is my judgment that you 
would be in contempt of the committee. 

Mr. SANTORO. All right, give me the ques- 
tions. 

Senator Danret. And I just wanted to 
warn you of that for your own good. 

Mr. Santoro. All right. 

Senator DANIEL. Are you also known as 
Tom Mix? 

Mr. SANTORO. I refuse to answer the ques- 
tions on the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know Joe Vento? 

Mr. Santoro. I refuse to answer the ques- 
tions on the ground it might tend to incrim- 
inate me. 

Senator DANTEL. Were you convicted along 
with Joe Vento in 1952? 

Mr. Santoro. I refuse to answer 

Senator DANIEL. On a narcotics charge? 

Mr. SANTORO. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds it might tend to incriminate or de- 
grade me. 

Senator Danret. Have you ever pleaded 
guilty on a narcotics charge, violation of the 
narcotics law? 

Mr. Santoro. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds that it might tend to incriminate 
and degrade me. 

Senator DANIEL. On the same basis that 
we decided a moment ago that could not 
tend to incriminate you, to show that you 
were or had been convicted or had pleaded 
guilty on a previous charge, I am going to 
instruct you to answer that question. 

Mr. Santoro. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds that it might tend to incriminate 
or degrade me. 

Senator Danrer. You understand that if 
we are correct in instructing you to answer, 
regardless of your claim of the fifth amend- 
ment, if we are correct in that, we are en- 
titled to have the answer on that question, 
that you may be held to be in contempt of 
this committee? 

Mr. SANTORO. Yes, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. And in spite of that 
warning and having been cautioned and hav- 
ing been asked the question again, you still 
refuse? 

Mr. Santoro. I refuse to answer. 

Senator Da NL. To answer on the ground 
that it might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Santoro, Or degrade me. 
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Senator DANTEL. Well, now, this committee 
does not recognize the last part, so you can 
leave that off, “or degrade you.” 

Mr. Santoro. All right, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. But on the ground that it 
might tend to incriminate you, the commit- 
tee will, of course, respect your right under 
the fifth amendment to refuse to answer 
some of these questions. 

Do you know John Ormento? 

Mr. Santoro. I refuse to answer on the 
ground it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. What business are you 
now engaged in? 

Mr. Santoro. I refuse to answer on the 
ground that it might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIEL. Are you engaged in a 
business of selling heroin? 

Mr. Santoro. I refuse to answer on the 
ground that it might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIEL. Are you engaged in the 
business of selling other narcotic drugs? 

Mr. Santoro. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL., You feel that by telling 
this committee as to what business you are 
engaged in, you might incriminate yourself? 

Mr. SANTORO. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds it might tend to incriminate or de- 
grade me. 

Senator DANIEL, Do you know Lucky 
Luciano? 

Mr. Santoro. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you been engaged 
with him in any type of activity whatever? 

Mr. Santoro. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I believe that is all. You 
are excused. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, Santaro, 
in the subcommittee’s judgment, should 
be cited for contempt for failing to an- 
swer questions he was ordered to answer 
by the chairman, relating to his convic- 
tion on a plea of guilty of narcotics law 
violations. Moreover, this witness stated 
unequivocally that he refused to answer 
any and all questions of the subcommit- 
tee, regardless of what they were and 
whether or not they might incriminate 
him. Santoro is described in the re- 
ports by the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
as: 

Having a criminal history dating back to 
1933 and is also an important member of the 
New York 107th Street mob which has access 
to the European sources of heroin and en- 


gages in the smuggling and wholesale dis- 
tribution of heroin. 


Mr. President, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, I pleaded with this witness 
not to put himself in contempt of the 
United States Senate. However, he 
would not heed the warning given to him 
by the chairman, and continually said he 
would not answer any questions, even 
questions which might not tend to in- 
criminate him. 

I ask that the Senate take favorable 
action on the contempt citation, as 
recommended by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 277) was agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the United States Senate 
as to the refusal of Salvatore Santoro to an- 
swer questions before the Subcommittee on 
Improvements in the Federal Criminal Code 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, said re- 
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fusal to answer being pertinent to the sub- 
ject matter under inquiry together with all 
the facts in connection therewith, under the 
seal of the United States Senate to the United 
States attorney for the Southern District 
of New York, to the end that the said Salva- 
tore Santoro may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


CITATION OF JESSE ALEXANDER 
FOR CONTEMPT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2124, Senate Resolution 278. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution (S. 
Res, 278) citing Jesse Alexander for.con- 
tempt of the United States Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, Senate 
Resolution 278 would cite for contempt 
Jesse Alexander, 4323 Forrestville Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill., who appeared before 
the subcommittee in Chicago, November 
22, 1955, with his attorney, Frank Oliver. 
Alexander pleaded the fifth amendment 
82 times in response to questions by 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 
Throughout the hearings Alexander was 
arrogant and hostile. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
full transcript of this witness’ testimony 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF JESSE ALEXANDER; ACCOMPA- 
Niep BY FRANK OLIVER, ATTORNEY 

Senator DANIEL. Jesse Alexander? Jesse 
Alexander? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you 
are about to give this subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do. 

Senator DANIEL. You may be seated. 

Will you state your name? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Jesse Alexander. 

Senator DANIEL. Where do you live? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 4323 Forrestville Avenue. 

Senator DANIEL. And will you identify 
yourself, sir? 

Mr. Or ung. My name is Frank Oliver. I 
am here as counsel for Mr. Alexander. 

{Attorney Oliver sat slumped in his chair 
directly facing his client.) 

Senator DANIEL. Are you the same Jesse 
Alexander who was convicted of narcotics 
law violations in 1941? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, 1941? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. What address? 

Senator DANIEL. What? 

Mr. ALEXANDER: Have you got an address 
there? 

Senator DANTEL. Well, were you committed 
to a Federal correctional institution at 
Milan, Mich.? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Do you mean “Millan” or 
M-i-l-a-n, Milan? 

Senator DANIEL. Well, either way. 
know what I am asking you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think so. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, are you the same 
Jesse Alexander that was given 2 years and 
committed to that institution? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In 1941? 

Senator DANIEL. In 1941. 


Do you 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 
Senator Dax. Did you serve that 2 


Senator DAN IL. And what was that for? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Conspiracy. 

Senator DANIEL, To sell narcotics? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Not to sell narcotics. 

Senator DANIEL. What was it to do? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Conspiracy with narcotic 
peddlers, 

Senator DANTEL. All right. Did you serve 
the 2 years? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; I did. 

Senator DANIEL. Then did you get back 
into the narcotics traffic? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I didn’t quite understand 

ou. 

? Senator DANIEL. Were you arrested again 
in 1950, and convicted again for the posses- 
sion of narcotics? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 1951, wasn’t it? 

Senator DANIEL. Well, you were arrested in 
1950, this record shows, and charged with the 
possession of narcotics. 

When were you convicted the next time? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 1952. 

Mr. Gasque. Mr. Counsel, will you face the 
committee, please? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; 
around in chair.] 

Mr. Gasque. And will you put your feet 
straight under the table; this way? 

Thank you. [Counsel sits up straight fac- 
ing chairman.] 

Senator DANIEL. What was your answer? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I didn’t get that last. 

Senator DANIEL. I say, when was the next 
time after 1951 that you were convicted on 
a narcotic charge? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I am going to ask 
you if you are one and the same person who 
was convicted for possession of narcotics? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer. 

Senator DANIEL. And given a 3 years’ sen- 
tence? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer 
that question. I am trying to identify 
whether or not you are one and the same 
person whose record I am reading from. 
You have already been convicted of it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer on the 
ground I might be incriminated. 

Senator DANIEL. I want to explain this 
to you, you have the right to claim the fifth 
amendment whenever you honestly feel that 
a truthful answer to the question would tend 
to incriminate you. I am asking you an 
identifying question now, as to whether or 
not you are one and the same person who 
has already served a sentence in the peni- 
tentiary. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground I might be incriminated. 

Senator DANTEL. If I am right in saying 
that you should answer the question, and you 
refuse to answer it, you would be subject to 
a comtempt citation by the United States 
Senate, do you understand that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think so. 

Senator DANIEL. You think you understand 
that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. (No answer.) 

Senator DANIEL. With that explanation in 
mind, I say, do you think you understand 
that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer, I might 
be incriminating myself. 

Senator DANIEL. My question is, Do you 
understand my explanation of what 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that, I 
might incriminate myself. 

Senator DaNIŒL. Let me be sure that you 
understand what I am asking you. 

Mr. OLIVER. Senator, I wonder if I could 
consult with my client? 

Senator Dad. He may consult with you, 
but not you with him. 

Mr. OLIVER. Maybe he will ask me to con- 
sult with him, 


I will. [Turning half 
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Senator DANIEL. All right. I want to be 
sure that you understand what I have ex- 
plained to you, and that is that if I am right 
in saying that you cannot claim the fifth 
amendment on some of these questions, and 
that you should go on and answer them, I 
will order you to answer them, and if you fail 
or refuse to answer, and I am right in order- 
ing you to do so, you would be subject to 
contempt proceedings by the United States 
Senate for refusing to answer. Do you un- 
derstand that? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. I still refuse to answer. 

Senator DANIEL. You mean you refuse to 
tell me whether you understand that or not? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. May I have a word with my 
counsel? 

Senator DANIEL. Yes; you may consult your 
counsel, 

(Witness consults with counsel.) 

Mr. OLIVER. Will you repeat the question? 

Senator DANIEL. My question was whether 
you understand my explanation to you. 

Mr. OLIVER. Thank you. 

(Witness consults with counsel.) 

Senator DANIEL. Are you ready to answer? 

Mr. OLIVER. Will you ask the question 
again, Senator? 

Senator DANIEL., Yes; the question was 
whether or not you understand my explana- 
tion to you that you might be subject to a 
contempt citation by the United States Sen- 
ate, and to a trial and punishment for re- 
fusing to answer, if I am right in ordering 
you to answer. Do you understand that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think so. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. Now, I will ask 
you the question over again, whether or not 
you are one and the same person who was 
convicted of the offense of the sale of nar- 
cotics, and who served at Milan, Mich., be- 
ginning in 1952, a 3-year sentence, and then 
later sent to Leavenworth, Kans., for 3 years 
on another narcotics charge? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. May I have a word with my 
counsel, please? 

Senator DANIEL. At any time you may Jean 
over and consult with counsel. 

Mr. OLIVER. Thank you, Senator. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that 
question, because it might incriminate me. 

Mr. Gasque. Counsel, do you understand 
what the Senator—— 

Senator DANIEL. Let me go ahead. I think 
counsel understands—what did you have in 
mind, tell me? 

(Counsel confers with Senator DANIEL.) 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. OLIVER. As I understand it, the last 
question was whether he was the same per- 
son; is that correct? 

Senator DANIEL. One and the same person 
who was convicted again in 1952 for the sale 
of narcotics. 

Mr. OLIVER. That is the question. Are you 
one and the same person? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that be- 
cause it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer 
cause it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you understand why 
I ordered you to answer it, because I do not 
think it is a privileged question and, there- 
fore, I am ordering you to answer it, and you 
understand if I am right the chances that 
you are taking; do you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer. 

Senator DANIEL, I say, do you understand 
that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. On account it might in- 
criminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I say, do you understand 
my explanation of the chances you are tak- 
ing when I order you to answer the question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I still refuse to answer, 

Senator DANIEL, You refuse to tell me 
whether you understand it, do you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer on ac- 
count it might incriminate me, 
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Senator DANIEL. You refuse to tell me 
whether you understand the explanation, is 
that right? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I still refuse to answer. 

Senator Dax. How old are you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Forty-four. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. 

Mr. Counsel, don't volunteer anything. 

Mr. Otiver. I am not volunteering answers, 
sir. 

Senator Dante. I heard you tell him to say 
something. 

Mr. OLIVER. I spoke his name, I was hoping 
he might ask for a conference with me. 

Senator DANIEL. Anyway, as I say, we can- 
not run these ngs any other way 
except for the client to seek advice when he 
wants to. 

All right, how old are you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Forty-four. 

Senator Danm. What kind of business 
have you been engaged in in the last year? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that be- 
cause it might incriminate me. 

Senator Danret. Do you have a family? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. A family? 

Senator DANTEL, A family. 
ried? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; I am married. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you have any chil- 


Are you mar- 


Mr. ALEXANDER. One. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you live here in Chi- 
cago with them? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I don’t live with them. 

Senator DANIEL. Where do you live? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. May I have a word with 
my counsel, please? 

Senator Danret. I told you any time you 
want to consult your counsel, you may do it. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Oxtver. Now, will you give him the 
question again? 

(Reporter reads: “Where do you live?“ 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think he got that al- 
ready. 

Senator Danet. No; where do you live? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 4323 Forrestville. 

Senator DANTEL., Where does your wife and 
child live? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, I refuse to answer 
that because I may be incriminating myself. 

Senator Danret. Do you honestly believe 
that a truthful answer to that question 
might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is right. 

Senator DANIEL. Speak up. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I still refuse to answer any 
question pertaining to the subpena which 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. You mean you are not go- 
ing to answer any questions I ask you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I didn’t say any ques- 
tions—that question. 

Senator DaN L. What do you mean by 
“pertaining to the subpena”? 

Mr. ALEXANDER., I refuse to answer the 
question, because it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you understand my 
question was what do you mean by saying 
“pertaining to the subpena’’? Do you un- 
derstand that that is the question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. (No answer.) 

Senator DANIEL. What did you mean when 
you said “pertaining to the subpena,” a min- 
ute ago, refusing to answer any questions 
pertaining to the subpena? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That question. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you mean any questions 
pertaining to the subpena you are going to 
refuse to answer? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. (Nods head negatively.) 

Senator DANIEL. Speak up. The reporter 
can't see you shaking your head; he can’t 
hear that. He has to write something down. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. May I have a word with 
counsel? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Senator DANIEL, All right; give us your 
answer. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Would you give that ques- 
tion to me again? 
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Senator DANIEL. All right. I will ask you 
again whether or not you intend to refuse to 
answer any questions pertaining to this 
subpena? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Not all questions. 

Senator DANIEL. All right. I will ask you if 
you were convicted in 1952 on a narcotics 
charge, if you are one and the same person as 
the Jesse Alexander who was so convicted? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that. It 
might incriminate me. 

Senator Da NL. I think you have waived 
any right. Mr. Counsel, please, please do not 
do that. Please don’t say anything while I 
am asking a question, or before he asks you 
for advice or counsel. 

I am asking you—a moment ago you vol- 
untarily said in response to a question that 
you thought the next time you were con- 
victed was in 1952. I am just simply trying 
to identify the witness before us. You vol- 
unteered that. I think I am entitled to this 
information, and that the committee is, and 
I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. May I have a conference 
with counsel? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Would you give me the 
question again? 

(Record read by reporter as follows: “I am 
asking you—a moment ago you voluntarily 
said in response to a question that you 
thought the next time you were convicted 
was in 1952. Iam just simply trying to iden- 
tify the witness before us. You volunteered 
that. I think I am entitled to this informa- 
tion, and that the committee is, and I order 
you to answer the question.“) 

Senator DANIL. And the question was 
whether or not you are the one and the same 
Jesse Alexander who was convicted in 1952 of 
a narcotics violation? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 1952? Yes; I was. 

Senator DaN RL. And what did that viola- 
tion—was that for selling narcotics? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. May I have a conference 
with counsel? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. OLIVER. I don’t think the witness un- 
derstands that if he wants to talk to me he 
has to tell you, 

Senator DANIEL. All you have to do, if you 
want advice or counsel from your lawyer is 
to just simply turn to him and seek his 
advice. You don’t have to ask me a thing 
in the world. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 
Mr. ALEXANDER. What was that last ques- 
tion? 

Senator Danie, Whether or not you were 
convicted, what were you conyicted of, was it 
for the sale of narcotics? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; it wasn’t for the sale. 

Senator DANIEL., What was it for? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I thought it was for pos- 
session. 

Senator DANIEL. And did you serve time 
in Leavenworth, Kans., on that charge? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Wait. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; I did. 

Senator DANIEL. How many years did you 
serve? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Senator DANIEL, Your answer. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Three years. 

Senator DaN L. How long was it after you 
got out of Leavenworth before you got back 
into selling narcotics? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I refuse to answer that, be- 
cause it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, are you selling 
heroin here in Chicago now? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that, it 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Are you selling marihuana 
here in Chicago now? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that, 
because it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you tell the officers 
who served you with the subpena, “why 
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didn't you wait a week, I would have been in 
Mexico”? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that be- 
cause it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL., You honestly think that 
a truthful answer to that question might 
tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that, be- 
cause it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I am simply asking if you 
are in good faith in saying a truthful answer 
to that might tend to incriminate you. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will you give me that 
question? 

(Reporter reads: “I am simply asking if 
you are in good faith in saying a truthful 
answer to that might tend to incriminate 
you.“) 

Mr. Otrver. That was with regard to the 
previous question, Senator. Would you 
mind reading the previous question? 

Senator DanteL. That was in regard to the 
previous question which was whether or not 
you told the officer who subpenaed you “why 
didn’t you wait a week and I would have been 
in Mexico.” 

Do you honestly believe that a truthful 
answer to that question might tend to in- 
criminate you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Would you give that, that 
I also said what? 

Senator DANIEL. Why didn't you wait a 
week and I would have been in Mexico?” 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; I told him that. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you intend to go to 
Mexico? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I just said Mexico. 

Senator DANIEL. What did you tell the 
office that for? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that, it 
might incriminate me. 

Senator Danet. Did you intend to go to 
Mexico? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that be- 
cause it might incriminate me. 

Senator DaNNRL. Did you ever buy heroin 
in Mexico? 

(Conference with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that, 
because it might incriminate me. 

Senator Dax L. Do you have a telephone? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr, ALEXANDER, I refuse to answer that be- 
cause it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I am going to order you 
to answer the question. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer, because 
it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. You understand when I 
order you to answer it the chances that you 
take, do you understand that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer because 
it might incriminate me. 

Senator DAN L. All right. Now, do you 
know about the cocaine shipment that was 
made from South America up to New York 
recently, about a $2 million shipment of 
cocaine? Were you called from New York 
about that shipment of cocaine? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I refuse to answer that, 
because it might incriminate me. 

Senator DaN XL. This was the largest ship- 
ment of cocaine in recent history, if not ever, 
in the history of our country, and we have 
telephone records which show that A. K, 
Salem in New York telephoned you with ref- 
erence to the purchase of cocaine received 
from this South American shipment. 

Do you wish to deny that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that 
because it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you know A. K. Salem? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Senator DaN IL. Now, let me tell you, my 
patience is worn as thin as Iam going to let 
it get worn. If you want to counsel with 
your attorney any more, you bend over and 
talk to him, and ask him what you want to 
ask him. Do you understand? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. (No answer.) 

Senator DANIEL. Do you understand me? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think so, 
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Mr. OLIVER. You told him if he looked at 
me that would be sufficient. 

Senator DANIEL. I did not mean that, I said 
he can ask you for advice. He didn’t ask 
you for advice. He just sits back there and 
looks at you, and you wheel over to him and 
give him the advice before he opens his 
mouth, and I am not going to tolerate it 
any further. 

Do you know A. K. Salem? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer. 

Senator DANIEL., If you want to counsel 
with your lawyer any more, you bend over 
and ask him what you want to ask him. Do 
you understand? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. (No answer.) 

Senator DANIEL. Do you understand me? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think so: 

Senator DaN L. In my whole experience 
on congressional committees I have never 
had a witness like you before me before, so 
far as absolute contempt is concerned. 

Do you know Richard Brown? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. OLIVER. He is bending over, Senator. 

Senator DANIEL. He sure is, for the first 
time, and he is asking you a question first 
without you telling him anything, and that 
is the way I want it done. 

Mr. OLIVER. Lots of people aren't familiar 
with the procedure in these investigations. 

Senator DANIEL. He is familiar now. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am not either. 

Senator DANIEL. He is familiar now, and 
he is doing what I told him. 

Mr. OLIVER. All right. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that 
because it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you ever call Tremont 
7-0790 in New York? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that be- 
cause it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever used tele- 
phone Atlantic 5-1330 in Chicago? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Senator DANIEL. Go ahead and ask him 
anything you want to, ask your lawyer. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, What was that question? 

Senator DANIEL. I asked you, Did you ever 
use Atlantic 5-1330 in Chicago? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that, it 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Are you one of the big- 
gest peddlers of heroin in town? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that, be- 
cause it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Are you known as “Big 
Jesse” who supplies most of the South Side 
with heroin here in Chicago? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Would you give me that 
question? 

Senator DANIEL. Are you known as “Big 
Jesse” who supplies most of the heroin that 
goes to the South Side here in Chicago? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that be- 
cause it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Are you known as “Big 
Jesse”? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that be- 
cause it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer that 
question. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Senator DANIEL. What is your answer? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Give me that question 
again. 

Senator DANIL., Are you known as “Big 
Jesse”? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that be- 
cause it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. You know I have ordered 
you to answer that question; don’t you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that be- 
cause it might incriminate me, 

Senator DANIL. All right, you may stand 
aside. 

Mr. Gasque, you will turn this record over 
to the Department of Justice to see if the 
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witness has been guilty of such contempt 
that he could be cited and tried. 

Just 1 minute. Come back to the stand 
just 1 more minute. 

Did you bring your income-tax returns for 
1951 through 1954? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Senator DANIEL, Mr. Counsel, don’t volun- 
teer anything to the witness, please sit away 
from him until he asks you for help. 

Mr. OLIVER. He is leaning over here. 

Senator DANIEL. Let him ask you for some- 
thing. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am doing the best I can. 

Senator DANIEL. I know you are doing the 
best you can. Let him ask for what advice 
he wants. 

Mr. OLIVER. Lots of people in a tight spot 
don't know what advice they want, they just 
struggle along. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER, What is that question? 

Senator DANTEL. I asked you did you bring 
your copies of your income-tax returns as 
ordered in the subpena? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything that I bring 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL, I asked you did you bring 
them to the courthouse? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. I said anything what I 
might bring might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I will order you to answer 
me the question, “Did you bring the copies 
of your income-tax returns for 1951 through 
1954, to this courthouse?” 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything that I bring 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer the 
question whether or not you brought them 
here in response to this subpena, Answer 
“Yes” or “No,” and then you can give any 
explanation you want. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Anything I bring might in- 
criminate me. 

Senator DANIEL: Are you refusing to an- 
swer “Yes” or “No” whether you brought 
them to the courthouse? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything I bring might in- 
criminate me. 

Senator DANIEL., I order you to answer 
“Yes” or No“ whether you brought these 
income-tax returns to this courthouse where 
we are holding this committee hearing. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Give it to me again. 

Senator DANIEL. I am ordering you to an- 
swer “Yes” or “No” whether you brought the 
income-tax returns of 1951 through 1954 to 
this courthouse as directed by the subpena. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything that I would 
bring in there might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I am asking you to answer 
“Yes” or “No” whether you brought them, 
and then you can add any explanation you 
want. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything that I would 
bring might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Are you refusing to answer 
“Yes” or “No”? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything that I would 
bring might incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. All right. Did you bring 
your bank accounts, as directed by this sub- 
pena? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Senator Dante. Answer the question: Did 
you bring your bank accounts? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything that I would 
bring might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL, I order you to answer 
“Yes” or “No” whether you brought them. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything that I would 
bring there might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Are you refusing to an- 
swer whether or not you brought the bank 
accounts to this courthouse? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything that I bring 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I am asking you, are you 
refusing to tell me whether or not you 
brought them to this committee hearing in 
the courthouse? 
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Mr. ALEXANDER, Anything I would bring 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. Well, did you bring them? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Anything that I would 
bring might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you refuse to tell me 
whether or not you brought them? I am 
not asking you, now, to present them. I am 
asking you, did you bring them to the court- 
house? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything that I would 
bring might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Is that the only answer 
you are going to give to 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Anything that I would 
bring might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Is that the only answer 
you are going to give to that question? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will you give me it? 

Senator DANIEL. Is that the only answer 
you are going to give to that question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL. That is positively the only 
answer you will give to that question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is right. 

Senator DANIEL. Even though I have or- 
dered you to answer it “Yes” or “No,” and 
then add such explanation or claim such 
rights as you wish, is that right? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything that I would 
bring might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Is that the only answer 
you are going to give to my question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Senator DANTEL. Did you bring your finan- 
cial statements as ordered by the subpena? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything that I would 
bring might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you bring them with 
you? I am not asking you for the state- 
ments, or to put them in the record, or to 
show them to me, I am just asking did you 
bring them to the courthouse? As directed 
py ps this subpena? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am telling you, anything 
T would bring might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Is that the only answer 
you are going to give to the question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL, I order you to answer the 
question. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Anything I would bring 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you refuse to answer 
the question? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Give it to me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you refuse to answer 
the question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything I would bring 
in there might incriminate me. 

Senator Dante.. That is not the question. 
I have ordered you to answer “Yes” or “No” 
as to whether you brought your financial 
statements to this courthouse? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything I would bring 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL, Is that the only ‘answer 
you are going to give to that question? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will you give it to me? 

Senator DANTEL. I will. I am tired of re- 
peating every question, though. It seems to 
me that if you want to get advice on the 
questions you can remember what the ques- 
tion is. Is that the only answer you are 
going to give to that question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is the onliest one I 
know to give. 

Senator Danret. That is the onliest one 
you know to give? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Senator DANTEL, I am ordering you to give 
the answer of “Yes” or No! —you either 
did or did not bring the financial statements 
called for to this courthouse, and I want you 
to know I am not asking for them in the 
record on this question, I am just wanting 
to know whether or not you brought them 
down here, 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Senator DanieL. What is your answer? 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. I didn't understand you, 
you have got to give it to me. 

Senator DANIEL. I just want to know 
whether you brought these financial state- 
ments and I have ordered you to answer 
“Yes” or No.“ 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything I would bring 
might incriminate me. 

Senator Dam. Well, does that mean you 
did not bring them with you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything I would bring 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. I said, does that mean you 
did not bring them with you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything I would bring 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. I said, does that mean you 
did not bring the financial statements with 

ou? 
3 Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything that I would 
bring might incriminate me. 

Senator Dani®L. I order you to answer 
that question “Yes” or “No,” and then give 
any explanation or any rights you might 
claim. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything I would bring 
might incriminate me. 

Senator Dan. I ordered you to answer. 
Iam not talking about what you might bring, 
I am ordering you to answer “Yes” or “No”; 
does your answer mean that you did not 
bring the financial statements with you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Any statements I would 
bring might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you have any financial 
9 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I refuse to answer that on 
account it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. I order you to answer. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer, because 
it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. Do you have any bank ac- 
counts? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I refuse to answer that, 
because it might incriminate me. 

Senator Dantet. Did you bring the bank ac. 
counts called for in this subpena? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything I would bring 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. I am just asking you if 
you brought them, I am not asking you to 
produce them. If I ask you to produce them 
you can claim your privilege under the fifth 
amendment, if it is proper to claim it, we 
will rule on it then. I am just asking you 
whether or not you brought to this court- 
house 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anythi 

Senator Danm. Just a minute, let me fin- 
ish the question. Did you bring to this 
courthouse any bank accounts, as called for 
in this subpena? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything I would bring 
might incriminate me. 

Senator Dantet. I order you to answer that 
question “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything I would bring 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. Is that the only answer 
you are going to give me to that question? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; that is the only an- 


swer. 

Senator DANTEL. Did you file an income- 
tax return in 1954? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that, it 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you file an income-tax 
return in 1953? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that be- 
cause it might incriminate me. 

Senator Da Nm. Did you file an income-tax 
return in 1952? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer that 
one, because it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Now, I am going to ask 
you one more time about all the papers we 
called for in this subpena, and I am not ask- 
ing that they be produced, or that you let 
the committee eyen see them, I just want to 
know if you brought them down here with 
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you to show to your attorney, or to bring 
them here for this hearing as required by this 
subpena? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything I would bring 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. I am ordering you to an- 
swer the question I asked you and answer it 
“Yes” or No,“ with any explanation that 
* might want to give. 

ALEXANDER. Anything I would bring 
stent incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer 
“Yes,” that you did bring all or some of these 
statements, or “No,” that you did not bring 
all or any of these statements. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Would you give it to me 
again? 

Senator DANIEL. I am asking you to say 
yes or no—I am not only asking you, but or- 
dering you to say yes or no—— 

Mr. Anything I 
bring 

Senator DANIL. Wait just a minute (con- 
tinuing) “Yes” or “No,” that you did bring 
some of these statements, or that you didn’t 
bring any of them. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything I would bring 
might incriminate me. 


would 


Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer the 


question “yes” or “no.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything I would bring 
might incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. Do you understand all I 
want to know is, did you bring them, do you 
have any such papers? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything that I would 
bring might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIL. The time, I think, to 
claim your rights under the fifth amend- 
ment not to show any of these papers is 
after you let it be known whether you an- 
swered this subpena properly and brought 
them, then you can claim the fifth amend- 
ment, if it is proper to do so, otherwise you 
can claim it when I ask you for some of 
these papers. I am just wanting to know, 
do you have any bank accounts, financial 
statements, account books, or copies of in- 
come-tax returns? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer because 
it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer because 
it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you bring any of such 
papers to this court house for this hearing? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Anything I would bring 


might incriminate me. 


Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer that 
question. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. I refuse to answer because 
it might incriminate me. 


Senator DANIEL. All right, you may stand 
aside. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, this wit- 


ness, I might say, claimed the privilege 
of the fifth amendment. He would not 


answer any question as to whether or not - 


he had complied with the subpena to 


bring the records the committee had 


asked him to bring to the committee 
room, and in various other ways he was 
in contempt because of his failure to 
answer questions when he was ordered 
by the chairman to give answers to them 
on subjects on which he had waived his 
right against self-incrimination. 

In the judgment of the subcommittee, 
Alexander refused to answer the question 
that he was ordered to answer by the 
chairman as to whether he responded to 
the subpena ordering him to bring to 
the hearing, bank statements, other pa- 


pers, and copies of his income-tax state- - 


ment, 
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The Federal Bureau of Narcotics has 
reported Alexander to be: 


An important trafficker living on Chicago's 
West Side. He supplies heroin and cocaine 
to Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas City. He 
has connections with smugglers in New York 
who are able to supply him with these drugs 
in pound lots, 


Mr, President, I ask favorable action 
by the Senate on this resolution, as rec- 
ommended by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 278) was agreed 
to as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate as to 
the refusal of Jesse Alexander to answer 
questions before the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in the Federal Criminal Code of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, said refusal 
to answer being pertinent to the subject 
matter under inquiry together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, under the seal 
of the United States Senate to the United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Illinois, to the end that the said Jesse Alex- 
ander may be proceeded against in the man- 
ner and form provided by law. 


CITATION OF JOSEPH BENDINELLI 
FOR CONTEMPT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 


_ unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 


ceed to the consideration of Calendar 


No. 2125, Senate Resolution 279. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 279) to cite Joseph Bendinelli 
for contempt of the United States Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 


_ proceeded to consider the resolution. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, Senate 
Resolution 279 would cite for contempt 
Joseph Bendinelli, 400 East 120th Street, 
New York, N. Y., who appeared before 
the subcommittee in New York, Septem- 
ber 21, 1955. Bendinelli, in his appear- 
ance before the subcommittee, refused to 


` testify to anything except his name and 


address. Of 78 questions asked by the 


. chairman of the subcommittee, Bendi- 


nelli pleaded the fifth amendment 76 
times. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the full transcript of this 
witness’ testimony printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH BENDINELLI, MALVERN, 
Lone ISLAND. N. Y. 

Senator DaN XL. Joseph Bendinelll. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony 
you are about to give to this subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 


- the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. BENDINELLI. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL, Will you state your full 
name? 

Mr. BENDINELLT. Joseph B-e-n-d-I-n-e-I-1-1. 

Senator DANIEL., And your address? 
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Mr. BENDINELLI. 1441 10th Avenue, Mal- 
vern, Long Island. ; 

Senator DANIEL. What is your age, sir; your 
age? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I plead the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Senator DANIEL, Sir? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I plead the fifth amend- 
ment on everything. 

Senator DANIEL, You mean you refuse to 
testify as to your age on the ground it might 
tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. That is right. 

Mr. Gasque. Mr. Bendinelli, in order that 
this committee may be absolutely certain 
that it is within its legal rights in asking 
these questions, and that there is a legal 
foundation laid, I would like to make this 
comment: That this committee will respect 
your rights under the fifth amendment as 
to any questions that might tend to incrimi- 
nate you. 

Senator DANIEL. That could tend to in- 
criminate you. 

Mr. Gasque. Or that could tend to in- 
criminate you; but that on any question 
where there is no conceivable means that it 
might or could tend to incriminate you, then 
the Senator, the chairman, orders you to 
answer that question. 

If you fail to answer it, you may be held 
in contempt of the Senate of the United 
States. 7 

Mr. BENDINELLI. Yes. 

Senator DANIEL, You understand that, sir? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. Les. 

Mr, Gasque. With that in mind—— 

Mr. BENDINELLI, You want to ask me a 
question? 

Mr. Gasque. We should appreciate it if 
you would weigh each question carefully 
in your mind to determine whether it would 
incriminate you or would tend to incrimi- 
nate you, 

Mr. BENDINELLI, All right. 

ag tor DANIEL. All right. What is your 
age $ 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer on the 
ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Now, in view of the cau- 
tion that has been given you by counsel for 
this committee, and because of the fact 
that the committee is not of the opinion that 
that could, under any circumstances, tend 
to incriminate you, I hereby order you to 
answer the question, 

Mr, BENDINELLI. What I am going to say? 
Iam going to refuse to answer on the ground 
it might incriminate me. 

Senator Dant. You still refuse to an- 
swer, in spite of the fact that you have been 
ordered to do so, after the caution that has 
been given to you that you might be held 
in contempt of this committee if you claim 
the right under the fifth amendment on 
questions which, under no circumstances, 
could possibly tend to incriminate you, you 
still refuse to answer? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer any 
questions that might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, you refuse to an- 
swer the question as to your age? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer the 
question, that it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Because it might incrimi- 
nate you? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. The fifth amendment on 
these things. 

Senator DANIEL. Where were you born? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that 
question, It would tend to incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. The chairman orders you 
to answer that question. 

Mr, BENDINELLI, I refuse to answer any 
questions that might incriminate me. 

Senator DanwL. You understand that 
after you once claim the fifth amendment 
on a question, if the chairman feels that it 
is not a proper thing for you to claim the 
fifth amendment and you refuse to answer 
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to incriminate you under any circumstances, 
that I will, under those circumstances, order 
you to answer it, and then, if you still refuse 
to do so, you will continue to tell us, but I 
don’t want you to misunderstand; I do want 
you to know that if we are correct in asking 
you the question 

Mr. BENDINELLI. Senator 

Senator Danret. And you do not have the 
right to refuse to answer such questions, 
after being ordered to do so, that you could 
be liable and are probably making yourself 
liable for contempt of this committee and 
of the United States Senate. 

Do you understand that? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I plead the fifth amend- 
ment; I am no lawyer; I don’t know nothing 
about that. 

Senator DANIEL, I say, do you understand 
what I just said? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I don't understand noth- 
ing; I just understand I won't answer any 
questions that might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, you understand that 
you won’t answer any questions that might 
incriminate you, but you understand this 
committee is going to rule on some of these 
questions, and this committee has ruled 
that under no circumstances could it tend to 
incriminate you to tell the committee your 
age, or where you were born. Do you under- 
stand that? 

Now, do you still want to refuse to give us 
those answers? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to give any answer. 

Senator DANIEL. You refuse to give any 
answers to this committee? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. Senator, I gave you my 
name and address. 

Senator DANIEL. What? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I gave you my name and 
address. I refuse to answer any other things 
that might incriminate me. I don't know 
anything else about it. 

Senator DANIEL. I want to ask you this: Do 
you refuse to answer any other questions, 
other than your name and address? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. And on what grounds? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. Anything I might say 
might incriminate me; the fifth amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, now, I am going to 
continue to ask you these questions one by 
one. 

Mr. BENDINELLI. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante... And cautioning you again 
that your refusal to answer some of these 
questions might cause you to be liable for 
contempt of this committee; and on each 
one where I think it would cause you to be 
liable for contempt if you do not answer, 
I will, after you have refused, order you to 
answer. Do you understand? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer any- 
thing on the ground it might incriminate 
me. 
Senator DANIEL. Do you understand what 
I just said? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. That is the only thing I 
understand; I don’t understand nothing else. 

Senator DANIEL. You what? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I don't understand noth- 
ing else; I am not a lawyer. I was called 
here 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever attended 
school? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that 
on the ground it might incrimnate me. 

Senator DaNIEL. Have you—you appear to 
be well dressed. What type of suit do you 
bave on? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that 
on the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL, Did you ever go to col- 
lege? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that 
on the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. What business have you 
been engaged in? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer on the 
ground it might incriminate me. 
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Senator DNT. Tell us any business in 
which you have ever been engaged and which 
did not involve any violation of the law. 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that 
on the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Now, I want to ask you 
that question again, and order you—I hereby 
order you to answer it: Tell us any business 
or businesses that you have ever been en- 
gaged in which did not involve any violation 
of the law. 

Mr. BENDINELLI, I refuse to answer that 
on the ground I might incriminate myself. 

Senator DANTEL. What type of automobile 
do you own? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that 
on the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator Da NL. Have you ever known 
Lucky Luciano? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that 
on the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator Dante. Have you ever been en- 
gaged in any activity with Lucky Luciano? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that 
on the ground it might incriminate me, 

Senator DANIEL., Are you a barber? 

Mr, BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that 
on the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator Dante. I order you to answer the 
question whether or not you are a barber. 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you have any interest 
in a barbershop here in New York? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL, I order you to answer the 
question. 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator Dax L. Are you engaged in any 
legal business? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer that 
question. 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me; fifth 
amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. You understand if you 
give a truthful answer to the question as to 
whether or not you are engaged in any type 
of legal business it could not possibly tend to 
incriminate you. 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator Danien. I plead with you to answer 
some of these questions where you know hon- 
estly it could not possibly tend to incrimi- 
nate you, because I say to you that I think 
you are incriminating yourself by asking for 
a contempt citation from the United States 
Senate. 

I think you are asking to be held in con- 
tempt, tried, and punished by the courts of 
this country for refusing to give answers to 
this committee, and I think that is what you 
are doing. 

I want to warn you again that on any of 
these questions where you know honestly in 
your mind truthful answers could not pos- 
sibly tend to incriminate you, I plead with 
you to give us the answers to the questions, 

I am going to go back over them. What 
is your age? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer any 
questions on the ground it might incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIEL. Where were you born? 

Mr. BEeNDINELLI, I refuse to answer any 
questions on the ground it might incriminate 
me. 

Senator DANIEL. You refuse to answer any 
question on the ground it might tend to 
incriminate you? 

Mr. BeENDINELLI. Yes, sir. 

Senator DaN RL. Do you mean to say that 
you are going to give that answer to every, 
question I ask you, regardless of whether 
you believe it will incriminate you or not? 
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Mr. BENDINELLT. Yes, sir; I plead by the 
fifth amendment. 

Senator DANIEL. Your answer to that is, 
“Yes”; you plead by the fifth amendment? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. Yes, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. That regardless of what 
the question is I might ask you or how rele- 
vant it might be, and how far it might be 
away from incriminating you or tending to 
incriminate you, you are still not going to 
answer it? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. You say it and I will an- 
swer it then. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I say, I just asked 
you; you are not going to answer it? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer on the 
ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. You mean you refuse to 
even tell me whether or not you are going 
to claim the fifth amendment on all ques- 
tions, regardless? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer on the 
ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you own the house in 
which you live? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you wear glasses? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that. 

Senator Danre,. On what ground? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. On the ground it might 
incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Mr. Bendinelli, do you 
honestly believe that a truthful answer to 
that question could under any stretch of the 
imagination tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that 
on account of it might incriminate me. 

Senator Dax EL. I order you to answer the 
question. 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer on the 
ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. You still refuse to answer 
even after being ordered to do so? 

Mr. BENDINELLI, I refuse to answer on the 
ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL., Do you know anyone in 
New York or New Jersey who is connected 
with the narcotics traffic? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever used any 
type of narcotic drugs personally? 

Mr. BENDINELLI, I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL., Do you know Michael Cop- 
polla? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. Do you have a telephone 
in your home? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I will be frank with you— 
I hate to see any person so clearly in con- 
tempt of the United States Senate as you 
have been in here today. I hate to see it 
from the standpoint of the public, but also 
from the standpoint of your own good. 

Are you a family man? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer that. 

Mr. BENDINELLI, I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 
Senator DANIEL: Are you married? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Where do you live? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I gave my address before. 

Senator DANIEL. How long have you lived 
there? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Are you engaged in any 
type of business in New York City? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that, 
sir, on the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever been en- 
gaged in the barber business? 
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Mr. BENDINELLT. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senatof DANIEL. Do you have any children? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever made a trip 
to Italy? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you have any relatives 
in Italy? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. With all the warnings I 
have given you, and the appeal I made to you, 
do you still refuse to answer all other ques- 
tions that I might ask, regardless of whether 
or not you think they would tend to incrim- 
inate you? 

Mr. BENDINELLI, You ask them and I an- 
swer them. 

Senator DANIEL. Well, I just asked them. 

Read the question to him, Mr. Reporter. 

(Question read.) 

Mr. BEeNDINELLI. I refuse to answer on the 
ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I want to say this to you: 
that I think it is relevant to this hearing, 
the questions I am going to ask you now, 
and I want to assure you that in the opinion 
of this committee no answer to these ques- 
ions could possibly incriminate you; that is 
our opinion. 

But we do think it is relevant to the hear- 
ing that we are conducting, and that is, have 
you conferred with anyone other than your 
lawyer about your appearance before this 
committee? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer that 
question. 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator Danre,. Have you talked with 
Joseph Vento about your appearance before 
this committee? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me, 

Senator DANIEL. Have you talked with 
Salvatore Santoro about your appearance be- 
fore this committee? 

Mr. BeNDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Did you come to the com- 
mittee room with Salvatore Santoro? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL, I order you to aswer that. 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL, Did you come to the com- 
mittee room with Joseph Vento? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL, I order you to answer the 
question. 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever been to 
Washington? 

Mr. BENDINELLI, I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DaN RL. Have you ever been to any 
city outside of New Jersey or New York for 
a purpose that had nothing to do with any 
illegal operation? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever taken a 
vacation 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground that it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. Would you let me finish 
the question. Have you ever taken a vaca- 
tion anywhere from New York or New Jersey? 

Mr. BENDINELLI, I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever attended 
any type of meeting outside of New Jersey 
or New York? 
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Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer that 
question, 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you ever attended 
any type of meeting in Miami, Fla? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer that 
question. 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. Have you attended any 
type of meeting in Miami, Fla., that had no 
connection whatever with any criminal ac- 
tivity or violation of the law? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order rou to answer the 
question. 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANTEL. Have you ever been here 
in this courtroom before this afternoon? 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer that on 
the ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator DANIEL. I order you to answer the 
question. 

Mr. BENDINELLI. I refuse to answer it; it 
might incriminate me. 

Mr. Gasque. Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator DANIEL. Just a moment. 

As I say, I regret it from your standpoint 
in the way in which you have acted, the 
contempt of this committee, and I regret it 
from the standpoint of the United States 
Government, which sends out a Senate com- 
mittee, that a citizen of this country would 
not cooperate any more than you would have 
in giving answers to questions of this com- 
mittee, and I am now referring not to the 
questions which could possibly tend to in- 
criminate you, but to questions which are 
relevant to this committee’s business, which 
could not in any way incriminate you, and 
which you know honestly in your heart and 
in your mind could not incriminate you one 
bit in the world. 

It is a regrettable occasion, and the first 
time it has happened in my work on an in- 
vestigating committee. 

You are excused. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, this wit- 
ness, Bendinelli, in the judgment of the 
subcommittee, should be cited for con- 
tempt for refusing to answer questions 
that he was ordered to answer by the 
chairman, the answers to which could 
not have possibly incriminated him. He 
invoked the constitutional privilege as to 
his age, whether he ever attended school, 
the type of automobile he owns, whether 
he is a barber, where he was born, and 
whether he wears glasses. I might say 
that he does wear glasses and that he 
was wearing them at the time of the 
hearing. Throughout the hearing, Ben- 
dinelli arrogantly rejected the plea of 
the subcommittee that he testify and 
avoid prosecution for contempt of the 
Senate. The chairman pleaded with him 
to answer the questions and not subject 
himself to contempt. I doubt whether 
any witness was ever warned more than 
Bendinelli not to subject himself to con- 
tempt of the United States Senate, par- 
ticularly with respect to answers which 
could not possibly incriminate him. 

The Federal Bureau of Narcotics de- 
scribes Bendinelli as: 

An important member of the New York 
107th Street mob, whose close associates in- 
clude top narcotic smugglers and interstate 


traffickers dealing in heroin in kilogram 
quantities. 
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I ask that the Senate act favorably on 
the resolution, as recommended by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 279) was 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate as to 
the refusal of Joseph Bendinelli to answer 
questions before the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in the Federal Criminal Code of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and refusal 
to answer being pertinent to the subject mat- 
ter under inquiry together with all the facts 
in connection therewith, under the seal of 
the United States Senate to the United States 
attorney for the southern district of New 
York, to the end that the said Joseph Ben- 
dinelli may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


DEATH PENALTY PROVISION OF 
NARCOTICS CONTROL BILL 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
that there be included in the RECORD 
at this point a letter from Marie Fitz- 
gerald-Manion, to which are attached 
the signatures of 69 members of 
Our Lady of Peace Catholic Church of 
Stratford, Conn., in which the petition- 
ers recommend the death penalty pro- 
vided in the bill to control the narcotics 
traffic which the Senate approved re- 
cently. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STRATFORD, CONN., June 5, 1956. 
Senator Price DANIEL, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR DANIEL: Enclosed are two 
papers with signatures of the women and our 
priest, Rev. John F. Cavanaugh, of Our Lady 
of Peace Catholic Church, all members of the 
Lady of Peace Church here in Lordship Strat- 
ford, Conn. 

I am sorry, I should have had the ladies 
sign in ink instead of pencil, but I just passed 
it along to the ladies with a pencil for them 
to sign; and being a notary public here in 
Lordship, Conn., I witnessed each and every 
signature. They did not put their home 
addresses down, but all live here in Lord- 
ship, Conn. 

They are all in favor of the death penalty 
to dope peddlers of narcotics. In fact, at our 
meeting we stayed much later than ever be- 
fore discussing this urgent need of passing 
the bill for the death penalty. 

Father Cavanaugh said we could really get 
all members of the church to sign, but that 
would be next week, and as I informed him 
this had to be sent to you immediately. 

All praise to you, dear Senator DANIEL, for 
the great work you are doing to save our 
youth from being narcotic addicts. 

Any answer from you I will read at our 
next church meeting, or our priest will read 
it from the altar, so all may know just what 
is being done to end this dope addiction. 

Thanking you in advance, 

Mrs, MARIE FITZGERALD MANION. 


STRATFORD, CONN., June 4, 1956. 
The undersigned are in favor of death pen- 
alty to dope peddlers amongst our teen-agers: 
Rey. John F. Cavanaugh, Mrs. Louis 
Legoure, Mrs. Thomas Bunting, Mrs. Thomas 
Cooney, Mrs. Claudette Palazzo, Mrs. Sisto 
Bardinelli, Mrs. Gertrude Clouctri, Rebrina 
Lockshire, Helen Conlish, Pearl Bercier, 
Marge Allen, Betty Tuck Achina, Wilda M. 
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Carter, Mrs. Mary Mohr, Mrs. Lorraine Nor- 
ton, Mrs, Yvonne Sorrentino, Mrs. Ann Jans- 
son, Mrs. Joan Kyne, Mrs. Irene Schwartz, 
Mrs. Thomas F. Lynch, Mrs. Elinor Clancy, 
Mrs. L. J, Ackley, Mrs. Mary F. Stott, Mrs. 
Hazel C. Farmer, Mrs. Alexander Markis, Mrs. 
John Martino, Mrs. William Pancak, Mrs. 
James Canelli, Mrs. Carl de Lorenzo, Mrs. 
Alexander Budzinske, Mrs. Wilbert O. Jacob, 
Jr., Mrs. Robert Stone, Mrs. F. Hainsworth, 
Mrs. G. Luisi. 

Mrs. Mae Priestley, Mrs. Mildred Finnegan, 
Mrs. J. A. Reynolds, Mrs. Oliver Martin, Mrs. 
Stephen Lewis, Mrs. Walter Dowse, Mrs. Jo- 
seph R. Ulichney, Mrs. Vincent V. Foley, Mrs. 
Vincent H. Massey, Mrs. Louis Prokop, Mrs. 
H. Florence Gill, Mrs. Mario Staffaroni, Mrs. 
Thomas Keating, Mrs. Elizabeth Mercier, 
Mrs. Wnt. Siegler, Mrs. Pauline Hunyadi, 
Mrs. S. Salvaggio, Mrs. Ray Shepherd, Mrs. 
Milton Holcomb, Mrs. Edmund Hatch, Mrs. 
Vincent J. Garthwaite, Mrs. Chris Meehan, 
Mrs. Eileen Swaller, Mrs. Carl Valentine, 
Mrs. Frank Bray, Mrs. Charles J. Novey, Mrs. 
Fred Shannon, Mrs. Vincent Rackiewicz, Mrs. 
Mary C. Hawkes, Mrs. John Accard, Mrs. A. 
Mitchell, Mrs. A. Holt, Mrs. Margaret Mer- 
tin, Mrs. Marjorie Hessels, Marie F. Manion. 


Mr. DANIEL, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point a let- 
ter from Donald J. Twiss, president of 
Optimist International, praising the 
Senate bill with reference to narcotics 
which was recently passed, and especially 
the portion of the bill which has to do 
with the death penalty prescribed for 
those who sell heroin to persons under 
18 years of age. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., June 6, 1956. 
Senator Price DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR DANIEL: With a deep sense 
of gratitude Optimist International extends 
congratulations to you and your subcom- 
mittee for your leadership in the fight to 
stop the illegal narcotics traffic. Your sub- 
committee’s thorough investigation of the 
drug menace and their labors on behalf of 
Senate bill 3760 have wrought a major vic- 
tory in the campaign to end nefarious drug 
operations. In keeping with their dedica- 
tion to the well-being of youth, the 53,000 
members of Optimist Clubs, known as 
“Friend of the Boy,” greatly appreciate your 
efforts to establish the death penalty as the 
only effective deterrent for péddlers of dope 
to minors. Nothing less than the threat of 
capital punishment will influence the im- 
moral and depraved agents who lure young 
people into the narcotics trap of living death. 

At the 36th Annual Convention of Op- 
timist International in June 1954, our organ- 
ization adopted a resolution asking mem- 
ber clubs to urge legislation for more severe 
penalties against the illegal sale of narcotics. 
Since that time Optimist Clubs have cam- 
paigned vigorously by warning legislators 
and citizens of increasing drug addiction. 
Optimists recognized the crime of selling 
narcotics to minors as equal in magnitude to 
the crimes of murder and kidnaping. In 
June 1955, Optimist International passed a 
formal resolution endorsing the death pen- 
alty for the conviction of an illegal nar- 
cotics sale to minors. 

Like all alert citizens Optimists welcome 
the enactment of Senate bill 3760. This bill 
includes many features, in addition to the 
death penalty, which will reduce narcotics 
crimes. The threat of a rising drug addic- 
tion rate and, consequently, rising crime 
rate will be diminished only by the passage 
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of strong legislation. Optimist International 
salutes your courage in obtaining severe pen- 
alties for the dope peddler. 
My very best regards. 
Yours sincerely, 
Donard J. Twiss, M. D., 
President, Optimist International. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Recorp editorials 
from the Washington Star, the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, the Lewistown (Pa.) 
Sentinel, the Birmingham (Ala.) Post- 
Herald, and the New York Mirror, sup- 
porting the bill dealing with narcotics, 
especially the portion concerning the 
death penalty in certain extreme cases. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorbD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of June 8, 1956] 
PENALTIES FOR PEDDLERS 


Congress is showing commendable deter- 
mination to strengthen the narcotics laws 
so as to give convicted dope peddlers pen- 
alties commensurate with the viciousness of 
their crimes. Legislation to stiffen sen- 
tences and otherwise aid law enforcement 
officers in stamping out this slimy racket is 
overdue. 

The Senate has passed a stern bill, includ- 
ing a provision for the death sentence when 
juries so recommend in flagrant heroin cases. 
Chairman DANIEL, of a Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee, which recently completed an in- 
vestigation of narcotics racketeering told the 
Senate that heroin accounts for about 80 
percent of the drug addiction in America 
today. That means that heroin is respon- 
sible for most of the misery, degradation and 
crime resulting from the sale and use of 
dope in this country. 

The House has before it a bill which also 
stiffens penalties for peddling, but would 
not provide for the death penalty. It would, 
however, lift to 40 years the maximum sen- 
tence for drug peddling and it would rule 
out suspended sentences or paroles for ped- 
dlers. These provisions would materially 
improve the effectiveness of enforcement 
agencies—although it stands to reason that 
a 40-year sentence is not as much of a 
deterrent as the threat of possible execu- 
tion. However, the House bill has a num- 
ber of good features, including a substantial 
increase in the number of Federal narcotics 
agents, authority for them to carry guns and 
make arrests in certain instances without 
warrants and the right to introduce in court 
evidence obtained by wiretapping. 

A combination of the two measures that 
would preserve the strong provisions of both 
should be possible. Such legislation would 
strike a devastating blow at an illicit traf- 
fic that is breeding crime, moral corruption 
and physical suffering in most of our big 
cities. 

[From the Buffalo Courier-Express of June 
4, 1956] 
MAKING PUNISHMENT Fir CRIME oF 
HEROIN PEDDLING 

Traffic in narcotics is an old crime, but 
the alarming spread of the drug craze, par- 
ticularly among youth, has posed a special 
challenge to Federal law enforcement. The 
Senate has passed a bill to crack down on 
the nationwide narcotics racket by outlaw- 
ing all use of heroin and providing the death 
sentence for those who sell it to minors. 
Approval of a similar measure by the House 
is expected shortly. 

Senator Price DANIEL, Democrat, of Texas, 
who sponsored the Senate bill and headed a 
narcotics investigation conducted by a Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee, called the measure “the 
strongest blow against the cancerous nar- 
cotics traffic that has ever been passed.” It 
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not only will compel removal of heroin from 
the market, but will make smuggling and 
selling heroin subject to severe penalties, 
ranging from 5 years to life imprisonment. 
Juries would be tted to recommend the 
death sentence for sale of heroin to persons 
under 18. The minimum penalty for sales 
to juveniles would be 10 years in prison. 

Because heroin has no medical use that 
cannot be served better by some other drug, 
all heroin now legally held by doctors and 
others would be sold to the Government. 
This is well in order, for there probably is 
no drug more sinisterly habit-forming and 
more harmful in its effects. Unsuspected ad- 
diction has precipitated stark—sometimes 
irremediable—tragedy in many homes, bring- 
ing youthful victims to a state of physical 
and mental agony like protracted, living 
death. Anyone who reduces a fellow human 
being to such misery for profit surely cannot 
expect justice to be tempered with mercy in 
the law's dealing with him. 


From the Lewistown (Pa.) Sentinel of May 
31, 1956 


DEATH AND NARCOTICS 


The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
unanimously approved a bill which provides 
for the death penalty—in some cases—for 
violating the narcotics laws. 

The bill, authored by Senator PRICE DANIEL, 
Texas Democrat, provides for a possible death 
sentence for the third offense in the smug- 
gling of heroin, and allows juries to recom- 
mend the death sentence for the sale of 
heroin to youths under 18 years of age. 

In addition, the bill stiffens penalties for 
other violations, and sets the minimum pen- 
alty for dope sales to minors at 10 years. The 
bill would require that all doctors maintain- 
ing a supply of heroin sell their drug to the 
United States and that it hereafter be banned 
from the country. 

Heroin cannot accomplish anything which 
certain other drugs, which are not as adapt- 
able to abuse, can do usually well. 

The Daniel bill is long overdue. The Amer- 
ican people are in favor of stiffer penalties for 
convicted dope peddlers, and especially those 
who sell dope to youngsters, or who repeat 
their offenses. In many cases, the death 
sentence would be desirable from the stand- 
point of protecting society in general. 

Not only do we hope for speedy passage 
of the bill, but we hope to see its use by the 
judges, in a stern fashion, in the near future. 


{From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald 
of June 2, 1956] 
A MUCH-NEEDED Law 

Dope pushers deserve the most drastic pen- 
alties. Selling their narcotics, getting rich 
off the addicts they create, they and their 
trade are at the root of much of the crime of 
this country. 

They are murderers by indirection, de- 
graders of men and women and school chil- 
dren. 

This week the Senate passed a bill that 
strikes the most severe blow any legislative 
body has ever directed at the dope traffic. 
Its penalties are severe; its terms permit the 
death sentence under certain conditions. 

Moreover, the measure strengthens the arm 
of our Federal Narcotics Bureau, giving it 
more agents, greater strength to combat the 
dope pushers, added powers to help detect 
this horrible trade. 

We hope the House passes a similar bill, 
and that this Congress with White House 
concurrence puts on the books a new nar- 
cotics law that will help all Federal law en- 
forcement agencies do a better job of sup- 
pressing the narcotics traffic. Such a law will 
encourage the States adequately to arm 
themselves against this growing evil. 
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[From the New York Mirror of June 2, 1956] 
For THOSE WHO SELL DEATH 


Why not death for the sellers of death? 
The Senate poses that question in passing 
and sending to the House a bill setting up 
new and stiffer penalties for the creatures en- 
gaged in the sale of narcotics. 

Sponsored by Senator Price DANIEL, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, the measure permits the death 
penalty in certain extreme cases. It could 
be imposed, if recommended by juries, upon 
sellers of heroin to juveniles, or upon the 
third conviction of dope peddlers or smug- 
glers. 

The bill aims to completely outlaw heroin, 
the narcotic used by 80 percent of all addicts 
in the United States. Possession under any 
circumstances would be made illegal except 
under special regulations governing scientific 
research. 

The merchant of narcotics profits by the 
destruction of human souls as well as bodies, 
Society should have the means also to de- 
stroy him. The House, which has its own 
narcotics control bill, should concur in the 
capital feature of the Senate bill. Those who 
sell death should know that they risk death. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp at this point a number of 
other editorials from States throughout 
the Nation concerning the narcotics bill 
recently passed by the Senate and con- 
cerning tightening our laws on the sub- 
ject. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 4, 1956] 
THE TRAFFIC IN HEROIN 


No one can read without indignation and 
horror the report on the nationwide inves- 
tigation of the illicit narcotic traffic which 
was authorized last year by the Senate. The 
findings justify two bills which are now be- 
fore Congress. One has been passed by the 
Senate; the other has been reported by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. Both 
would stiffen the penalties now imposed for 
trafficking in narcotics, the Senate bill going 
so far as to impose life imprisonment and 
the death penalty in some circumstances. 

The statistics used to justify these Dra- 
conian bills are appalling. We have more 
drug addicts than all other Western coun- 
tries combined. There are at least 60,000 in 
the United States, and 13 percent are under 
21 years of age. Fifty percent or more of all 
crimes committed in our larger cities and 
25 percent of those committed in the Nation 
are attributed to the illicit drug business. 
An average of 2,000 persons are arrested 
every month on narcotic charges. The worst 
feature of the traffic is its contagious char- 
acter. Addicts themselves have testified that 
each has corrupted at least four friends. 
Despite the penalties imposed, the traffic is 
increasing, and with it crime in general. 

If the Federal Criminal Code is stiffened 
in the manner proposed by both branches 
of Congress there is some reason to believe 
that heavy drug profits—as much as 1,000 
percent—will not be as tempting as they are. 
Long prison terms will remove some traf- 
fickers from the underworld organization. 
Experience has shown that condign punish- 
ment has some deterrent effect on drug traf- 
fickers. The Canadian Senate’s narcotic in- 
vestigating committee is as convinced of this 
as are the Members of the Senate’s Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The bills now before Congress are likely 
to be passed in some form, with the probable 
elimination of the death penalty for third 
offenders. The Attorney General’s office is in 
favor of a more stringent narcotics law but 
believes that convictions will be more diffi- 
cult to obtain because of intensified resist- 
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ance to prosecution that violators will turn 
to forms of narcotics other than heroin and 
marihuana, that the courts should be given 
more discretion than they would be allowed 
in imposing sentences under the Senate bill, 
and, finally, that some of the penalties if 
adopted may violate constitutional rights. 
But these are risks we have to take. The 
traffic in narcotics touches the very bottom of 
criminal depravity. It is so iniquitous, mor- 
ally so corrupting, that dealers and addicts 
cannot be allowed to take advantage of the 
legal technicalities still open to them, 


[From the Albany Times-Union of June 3, 
1956] 


SELLING DEATH 


Why not death for the sellers of death? 
The Senate poses that question in passing 
and sending to the House a bill setting up 
new and stiffer penalties for the creatures 
engaged in the sale of narcotics. 

Sponsored by Senator Price DANIEL (Demo- 
crat, Texas) the measure permits the death 
penalty in certain extreme cases. It could 
be imposed, if recommended by juries, upon 
sellers of heroin to juveniles, or upon the 
cog conviction of dope peddlers or smug- 
glers. 

The bill aims to completely outlaw heroin, 
the narcotic used by 80 percent of all addicts 
in the United States. Possession under any 
circumstances would be made illegal except 
under special regulations governing scien- 
tific research, 

The merchant of narcotics profits by the 
destruction of human souls as well as bodies. 
Society should have the means also to de- 
stroy him. The House, which has its own 
narcotics-control bill, should concur in the 
capital feature of the Senate bill. Those 
who sell death should know that they risk 
death. 


— 


[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise of 
June 2, 1956] 


BLS To PUNISH DRUG PEDDLERS 


Senator Price DANIEL of Texas has a num- 
ber of substantial achievements to his credit 
as a public official, but if he had never done 
anything else but lead the fight in Congress 
to put narcotics peddlers and smugglers be- 
hind prison bars for long terms or even exe- 
cute them, he would deserve at least a foot- 
note to history. Representative Hate Boccs 
of Louisiana, author of a House bill similar 
to that of the Senate, also deserves much 
credit. 

These two Members of Congress are deter- 
mined to drive the drug peddler and the 
drug smuggler out of business, if that is 
possible. They may not succeed in accom- 
plishing this purpose entirely, but since 
Senator DANIEL himself declares that the 
Senate bill is “the strongest blow against the 
cancerous narcotics traffic that has ever been 
passed,” the drug traffic will not be as profit- 
able or as safe in the future as it has been 
in the past, provided Congress enacts the 
Senate-House bills. 

It is no reflection upon Harry J. Anslinger, 
United States Commissioner of Narcotics, or 
his department that drug peddlers are far 
too numerous in this country. Pursuit and 
prosecution of drug smugglers and peddlers 
has been conducted relentlessly by Federal 
agents, but they were handicapped in large 
measure because existing laws for dealing 
with these human vultures are too lenient, 

Mr. Anslinger, therefore, approves the leg- 
islation pending in Congress which will make 
the illicit drug traffic hazardous with a “last 
mile walk" for those who persist in following 
it. 

As for the complaint of Senator Morse, of 
Oregon, who objects to the death penalty in 
the proposed legislation on the ground that 
a human life should be taken only before 
the bar of God's judgment,” a suitable reply 
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might be: The drug peddler who destroys 
the souls and bodies of youth, and in the 
process takes many lives, defies the laws of 
both God and man, 


[From the Olympia (Wash.) Olympian of 
May 29, 1956] 
CRACKING Down on DOPE 

At long last a bill with teeth in it has 
been put forward in the Senate to curb the 
frightening narcotic addiction that has 
spread across the country, particularly 
among young people. 

Designed by a special subcommittee, the 
legislation was introduced by its chairman, 
Senator Price DANIEL, a Texas Democrat. 
The bill’s sharpest edge which calls for the 
death penalty, at the discretion of a jury, 
for those who sell heroin to persons under 

18. 
5 has indicated there will be simi- 
lar legislation from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and he expects action on the 
bill to be taken during the current session. 

That will hardly be soon enough. Every 
day that addicts and dope pushers roam the 
streets the well-being of our communities 
is in danger. For it has been proved time 
and again that all forms of crime are tied 
in with narcotics. And often it’s the kiss 
of death. 

The Daniel proposal follows nearly a 
year of nationwide hearings which made it 
brutally clear that there was no time to 
waste in cr down. 

The bill would completely outlaw heroin 
in the United States on the grounds that it 
is the “worst and most prevalent drug sold 
on the illicit market, and it has no medical 
use which cannot be served by other drugs.” 

Other important provisions include: 

Permission to wiretap telephone calls be- 
tween narcotic traffickers when authorized 
by a Federal court. 

Penalties for the smuggling and sale of 
heroin ranging from 5 to 10 years for the 
first offenders up to life imprisonment or 
the death penalty for third offenders. 

This is one piece of legislation to which 
Congress might well give immediate atten- 
tion. The penalties may be stiff. But 
they’re nowhere near as stiff as the life- 
wrecking jolt of a narcotic needle, 

[From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Patriot 
of May 23, 1956] 
CRACKING Down ON DRUGS 

The Judiciary Committee of the Senate has 
put its stamp of approval on the toughest 
piece of antinarcotics legsislation ever to 
be considered by the Congress. Over on 
the House side of the Capitol the Ways and 
Means Committee has agreed unanimously 
to recommend stiffer penalties for those con- 
victed in dope traffic cases. 

The interest by the committees in the 
subject gives a measure of hope that more 
effective laws to curtail this fiendish trade 
may find their way into the books. 

Particularly significant is the fact that the 
committees are basing their recommenda- 
tions on an extensive study of the cause and 
effects of the illicit drug trade. A Senate 
subcommittee has been particularly active 
along this line. The members have seen 
with their own eyes what happens to indi- 
viduals who become victims of narcotics. 
They feel the proper revulsion toward those 
who deal in the “living death.” 

There also is evidence that the views of 
Federal Narcotics Commissioner Harry J. 
Anslinger, a highly qualified and dedicated 
public servant, are being given more weight 
than ever before. 

Mr. Anslinger probably knows the subject 
better than any living American, but his 
pleas for realistic laws, vigorous tion, 
and stif penalties often have fallen on deaf 
‘ears. Now, at last, he is getting attention. 
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The control measures approved by the 
Senate committee are extreme, to say the 
least. They include the death penalty for 
persons convicted of selling heroin to juve- 
niles, and for three-time offenders in heroin 
smuggling and peddling. 

Anyone who has studied the effects of the 
drug traffic is likely to agree with the Senate 
committee. The death penalty for mur- 
der long has been more or less accepted as 
proper. The drug “pusher” is worse than a 
murderer. He affects more lives—destroys 
them although the victim may continue to 
breathe. 

If capital punishment, life sentences, and 
other extreme measures are necessary to kill 
the illicit drug trade, then they should be 
used. 

[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of May 
24, 1956] 


CRACKING Down ON DOPE 


Connecticut law, quoted under the cartoon 
on this page today, is stiff. Twenty years for 
anyone convicted of peddling drugs to a 
minor on the first offense; life imprison- 
ment for subsequent offenses. These de- 
praved parasites, peddlers of narcotics, are 
operating in this State. They deserve no 
sympathy and the courts, we are confident, 
will give them the full treatment when 
brought before them. 

Congress is now considering legislation to 
increase penalties for narcotic violations. 
The legislators are being asked to adopt 
measures even tougher than those 
subversion, treason, and espionage. A bill 
unanimously favored by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on May 14 provides death sen- 
tences for some offenders and would outlaw 
all uses of heroin, the deadly narcotic which 
seems to be in commonest use by unfortu- 
nate addicts. 

The proposed law would permit judges to 
impose the death penalty on persons con- 
victed of selling the stuff to minors, and 
upon three-time offenders in heroin smug- 
gling and peddling. We would approve of 
that penalty to first-time smugglers, since 
they are behind the terrible traffic, in a big 
way. 

Doctors no longer need heroin in medical 
practice. Under the new measure all physi- 
cians who have any would be required to 
sell it to the Government. 

Equally strong legislation is appearing in 
the House. The following recommendations 
were unanimously approved by a Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on May 8: 

Increase minimum and mandatory sen- 
tences and maximum permissible sentences 
for traffickers; make penalties more severe 
for sales to minors; increase maximum per- 
missible sentences in all cases; remove sus- 
pension of sentence and probation for traf- 
fickers; grant immunity from prosecution to 
witnesses; permit use of wiretapping infor- 
mation in drug and marihuana cases; in- 
crease United States control of barbiturates 
and amphetamines. 

In 1951 the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee headed by Senator KEFAUVER 
urged penalties for 20 years to life, without 
probation for adults who peddle narcotics 
to youths under 17. No action was taken. 
We would like to see this provision incorpo- 
rated into any new Federal law, increasing 
the age from 17 to 21. 

Stiffer terms must be given to the traffick- 
ers They cannot peddle drugs in prison, 
and they should be kept behind bars until 
every day of the sentence is completed. No 
jury should hesitate to recommend the limit 
when a narcotic peddler is on trial. 

The first thing to do is to catch these 
criminals, all of them, of every degree, then 
give them the limit, and we may be on the 
way to drying up the source of this evil. 
The situation should be made so tough that 
no man, not even the lowest, will dare enter 
the illicit business, 
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[From the San Diego (Calif.) Tribune of 
May 22, 1956] 
STIFFER PENALTIES STUDIED as NARCOTICS 
‘TRAFFIC CURB 


Seizure of a record load of marijuana at 
the border here recently draws attention to 
measures that are being studied to curb the 
Nation’s menacing dope traffic. 

Stiffer penalties, including the death sen- 
tence, are being urged in Congress. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee on May 
14 unanimously approved a bill providing 
for the death sentence for some narcotics 
offenders, 

It would outlaw all use of heroin, most 
widely used and potent drug in the vicious 
traffic. Doctors would be required to sell all 
their legally held supplies to the Govern- 
ment. 

Authorities have long pointed out that 
there is no need for this enslaving drug in 
view of the discovery of many other and safer 
pain relievers. 

The death penalty provision is aimed at 
the most sinister aspect of the problem—the 
sale of heroin to juveniles. 

In the Senate bill, juries would be per- 
mitted to impose the death penalty on per- 
sons convicted of selling to juveniles and on 
three-time offenders in heroin smuggling and 
peddling. i 

The House is considering equally stringent 
measures. 

A Ways and Means Committee on May 8 
unanimously agreed to recommend increas- 
ing both minimum mandatory sentences and 
maximum permissible sentences for traffick- 
ers in narcotics and marijuana. 

In addition to harsher penalties, the com- 
mittees reflect a mounting concern over the 
law enforcement officials in their constant 
war on illegal dope. ~ 

It favored granting immunity from prose- 
cution to witnesses; permitting the use of 
wiretapping information in narcotics and 
marijuana cases, and increasing Federal con- 
trol of barbiturates and amphetamines. 

These actions by Senate and House com- 
mittees reflect a mounting concern over the 
narcotics problem. 

In 1951, the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee urged immunity grants to key 
witnesses in Federal cases. It also recom- 
mended penalties of 20 years to life, with- 
out probation, for adults peddling narcotics 
to youths under 17, 

But Congress at that time showed no 
readiness to go along even with those com- 
paratively moderate measures, It did, how- 
ever, pass the Boggs Act, tightening penalties 
for violations of the Harrison Narcotic Act 
of 1914, 

The measure made prison sentences of 
from 2 to 5 years mandatory for second 
offenders and sentence of 10 to 20 years on 
third or subsequent convictions. 

There are differences of opinion about the 
effectiveness of stiffer penalties as a deter- 
rent. 

Some opposition is based on the theory 
that the stiffer the penalties, the less likely 
juries are to convict, although the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics reports that experience 
under the Boggs Act has not supported that 
theory. 

Harry J. Anslinger, Federal Narcotics Com- 
missioner, is a strong advocate of the hit- 
*em-harder school. He believes that the best 
way to curb the drug trade is to put the 
convicted trafficker out of business for longer 
periods of time. 

The enormous profits to be made in this 
filthy business will always seem to make the 
risks worth the try if peddlers are convinced 
they will get off with paying an insignificant 
fine or spending a few months in prison. 

This unsavory fact lends most weight to 
the current efforts to crack down harder— 
to persuade even the criminal that the dope 
trade doesn’t pay. 
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[From the Tiffin (Ohio) Advertiser-Tribune 
of May 16, 1956] 


It’s ABOUT TIME 


At long last a no-holds-barred bill has been 
put forward in the Senate to curb the 
frightening marcotic addiction that has 
spread across the country, particularly 
among young people. 

Sponsored by a special subcommittee, the 
legislation. was introduced by its chairman, 
Senator Prick DANIEL, Democrat, of Texas. 
The bill's sharpest edge is a provision which 
calls for the death penalty, at the discretion 
of a jury, for those who sell heroin to per- 
sons under age 18. 

Dan has indicated there will be similar 
legislation from the House of Representa- 
tives, and he expects action on the bill to be 
taken during this session. 

That will hardly be soon enough. Every 
day that addicts and dope peddlers roam the 
streets the well-being of our communities is 
in danger. For all forms of crime have been 
proven to be tied in with narcotics. And 
often it’s the kiss of death. 

The Daniel proposal follows nearly a year 
of nationwide hearings which made it 
brutally clear that there was no time to waste 
in cracking down. 

The bill would completely outlaw heroin in 
the United States on the grounds that it is 
the “worst and most prevalent drug sold 
on the illicit market, and it has no medical 
use which cannot be served by other drugs.” 

Other important provisions include: 

Permission to wiretap telephone calls be- 
tween narcotic traffickers when authorized 
by a Federal court. 

Penalties for the smuggling and sale of 
heroin ranging from 5 to 10 years for first 
offenders up to life imprisonment or the 
death penalty for third offenders. 

This is one piece of legislation to which 
Congress might well give immediate atten- 
tion. The penalties may be stiff. But 
they're nowhere near as stiff as the life- 
wrecking jolt of a narcotic needle, 


[From the Savannah News of May 24, 1956] 
ConcRess Cracks Down ON DRUGS 


Subversion, espionage, and treason are 
very definite threats to this country. They 
are something which should be steadily 
guarded against every day and every hour. 

But there are many things which should 
be even more closely guarded against than 
these things. There are things which under- 
mine the national conscience, the national 
character, and the national welfare even 
more seriously than the above-mentioned 
evils. What we refer to specifically is dope. 
Whatever evils we may lay at the doors of 
communism, they still fall under the head- 
ing of ideology. One cannot, in justice, 
completely condemn another human being 
for adhering to a different political phil- 
osophy. Such is an integral part 
of our own democratic formula. 

But there are crimes which supersede this 

ry. One is the subversion of human- 
ity by artificial means. Such lays the 
groundwork for all the evils to which man is 
heir. And of all the means by which human- 
kind is traduced, there is none more evil 
than dope. There is no sin to which man is 
prone that is not the more easily promoted 
by the use of narcotics. There is no more 
sure incentive to crime than addiction to 
drugs. 

Por this reason Congress currently is be- 
ing urged to adopt antinarcotic measures 
even more stringent than the laws against 
subversion, espionage and treason. 

For example, a bill, unanimously approved 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee would 
proyide death sentences for some narcotics 
offenders and outlaw all use of heroin. It 
would permit juries to impose the death pen- 
alty on persons convicted of selling heroin to 
juveniles, and on three-time offenders in 
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heroin sm and peddling. It would 
require sale of all heroin legally held by doc- 
tors to the Government. 

Legislation equally drastic is likewise 
forthcoming in the House. A Ways and 
Means subcommittee has unanimously agreed 
to recommend: (1) Increasing both mini- 
mum mandatory sentences and maximum 
permissible sentences for traffickers in nar- 
cotics and marihuana; (2) more severe pen- 
alties for adult traffickers selling to minors; 
(3) an increase in maximum permissible 
sentences in all cases; (4) removal of suspen- 
sion of sentence and probation for traffickers; 
(5) granting of immunity from prosecution 
to witnesses; (6) permitting the use of wire- 
tapping information in narcotics and mari- 
huana cases; and (7) implementing of Fed- 
eral control of barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines, 

Various bills to implement this agreement 
have been literally pouring into the hopper. 
Some apply directly to the older type of nar- 
cotics, some are directly aimed at the newer 
barbiturates and amphetamines, But, by 
obvious inference, all the bills mean the same 
thing. 

For contrast, only the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946 applies anything as severe as the 
death penalty to peacetime espionage. It 
will be recalled that the Rosenbergs were 
executed in 1953 for wartime activities which 
violated the Espionage Act of 1917. 

There is no glossing over the fact that 
narcotics have been one of the greatest in- 
centives to United States crime. It is eas- 
ily demonstrable from police files of major 
American cities that drug addicts are re- 
sponsible for a great majority of the crimes 
committed. It follows naturally, therefore, 
that if we can cut off the sources of drug 
supply that we can control crime. 

And certainly, with crime occupying the 
prominent place it does in our American 
scheme of things, the time when we should 
exercise sterner controls is long past. And 
the best of these, to our reasoning, is to con- 
trol the drug traffic. For, as we see the 
matter, there is no criminal more reprehensi- 
ble than the trafficker in drugs. 


{From the Hannibal (Mo.) Courier Post of 
May 21, 1956] 
BATTLING NARCOTICS 


Congress appears to be set to enact a law 
which would give the Federal Government a 
stricter and more effective weapon to beat 
down the peddling of narcotics. A measure 
has been pushed along in the Senate to 
curb the frightening addiction of drugs which 
has continued to grow in this country. Es- 
pecially alarming has been the trend of 
young people to their use. 

A subcommittee of the Senate has spon- 
sored a bill that bears the name of Sen- 
ator PRICE DANIEL, of Texas, chairman of the 
group. 

The sharpest teeth of the bill are con- 
tained in a provision which calls for the 
death penalty, at the discretion of a jury, 
for those who sell heroin to persons under 
age 18. 

DANTEL has indicated there will be similar 
legislation from the House of Representa- 
tives, and he expects action on the bill to 
be taken during this session. 

The Daniel proposal follows nearly a year 
of nationwide hearings which made it bru- 
tally clear that there was no time to waste 
in cracking down. 

The bill would completely outlaw heroin 
in the United States on the grounds that 
it is the worst and most prevalent drug 
sold on the illicit market, and it has no 
medical use which cannot be served by other 
drugs. 

Other important provisions include: 

Permission to wiretap telephone calls be- 
tween narcotic traffickers when authorized 
by a Federal court. 
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Penalties for the smuggling and sale of 
heroin ranging from 5 to 10 years for first 
offenders up to life imprisonment or the 
death penalty for third offenders. 

This is one piece of legislation to which 
Congress might well give immediate atten- 
tion. The penalties may be stiff. But they're 
nowhere near as stiff as the life-wrecking 
jolt of a narcotic needle. 


{From the Pulaski (Va.) Southwest Times of 
May 21, 1956] 
CRACKING DOWN ON DOPE 


At long last a no-holds-barred bill has 
been put forward in the Senate to curb the 
frightening narcotic addiction that has 
spread across the country, particularly among 
young people. 

Sponsored by a special subcommittee, the 
legislation was introduced by its chairman, 
Senator Price DANIEL, Democrat, of Texas. 
The bill's sharpest edge is a provision which 
calls for the death penalty, at the discretion 
of a jury, for those who sell heroin to persons 
under age 18. 

Dax iI. has indicated there will be similar 
legislation from the House of Representa- 
tives, and he expects action on the bill to 
be taken during this session. 

That will hardly be soon enough. Every 
day that addicts and dope peddlers roam 
the streets the well-being of our communi- 
ties is in danger. For all forms of crime 
have been proven to be tied in with narcotics, 
And often it’s the kiss of death. 

The Daniel proposal follows nearly a year 
of nationwide hearings which made it bru- 
tally clear that there was no time to waste 
in cracking down. 

The bill would completely outlaw heroin 
in the United States on the grounds that it 
is the worst and most prevalent drug sold 
on the illicit market, and it has no medical 
use which cannot be served by other drugs. 

Other important provisions include: 

Permission to wiretap telephone calls be- 
tween narcotic traffickers when authorized 
by a Federal court. 

Penalties for the smuggling and sale of 
heroin ranging from 5 to 10 years for first 
offenders up to life imprisonment or the 
death penalty for third offenders. 

This is one piece of legislation to which 
Congress might well give immediate atten- 
tion. The penalties may be stiff. But they're 
nowhere near as stiff as the life-wrecking 
jolt of a narcotic needle. 


[From the Salt Lake City Tribune of 
May 21, 1956] 


DOPE PROBLEM CALLS FOR SEVERE PENALTIES 


The Daniel bill to stiffen penalties for 
illicit narcotics traffic is a good one, we 
believe. It fills a serious need but is not 
so extreme as to defeat its primary purpose, 
which is to dry up the sources of supply of 
heroin and other addicting drugs. 

The measure as approved by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee appears to be superior 
to the House committee-advanced bill in 
that penalties are more severe. It is the 
product of extensive investigations by the 
Subcommittee on the Federal Criminal Code. 
Hearings by this group revealed that known 
drug addicts in the United States outnumber 
those in all the other western countries com- 
bined. One out of every 3,000 persons is 
addicted, and the number has been increas- 
ing since World War II. 

Senator O’Manoney, of Wyoming, member 
of the committee, said that drug addiction 
and traffic are responsible for 50 percent of 
the crime in the country. It is inevitable, 
he warned, that the problem will become 
progressively worse unless more effective 
treatment procedures are provided and en- 
forcement is tightened. 

The Senate bill would outlaw all use of 
heroin, even that now in the hands of doc- 
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tors. Heroin, a morphine derivative and one 
of the drugs used most by addicts, serves 
no medical purpose which cannot be accom- 
plished better by some other drugs, the 
subcommittee reported. This was bitterly 
disputed last year by the British Medical 
Association, which urged continued use in 
hospitals to deaden pain of certain serious 
diseases and injuries. The association ac- 
kKnowledged, however, that heroin used med- 
ically can cause strong addiction quickly. 

The Daniel bill would increase penalties 
for smuggling and selling heroin as follows: 
first offense, 5 to 10 years in prison; second 
offense, 10 to 30 years; and third offense, 
life imprisonment or death upon specific rec- 
ommendation of a jury. Persons convicted 
of transmitting heroin to persons under 18 
years old would be subject to a minimum 
penalty of 10 years and a maximum of death, 
“if the jury in its discretion shall so direct.” 

No punishment is too severe for dope ped- 
dlers who prey on children and teenagers. 
Experience in some States with the death 
penalty for kidnaping, rape, and other crimes 
has shown, however, that juries are some- 
times reluctant to convict if the penalty is 
really extreme. Penalties in this bill are 
increased with each offense. It is hard to 
believe many juries would have much com- 
passion for a dope peddler convicted the 
third time. 

The bill also provides for more severe pen- 
alties for smuggling marihuana, and it gives 
additional authority to the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics and Bureau of Customs to deal 
more effectively with the problem. It elim- 
inates some redtape in dealing with traffick- 
ers, provides for excluding or deporting of 
alien narcotics offenders, and directs the 
Narcotics Bureau to maintain a central clear- 
ing house of information on addicts and for- 
mer violators. 

The bill aims only at enforcement. It will 
be a serious mistake if anyone is lulled into 
believing that it would attack the various 
other phases of the complex problem. The 
treatment of drug addicts remains a moun- 
tainous responsibility. International CO- 
operation is the only overall solution, but 
it will take many years, under the best of 
conditions, to work out a compact and secure 
real cooperation and enforcement on a global 


Since narcotic addiction often starts with 
a desperate inner drive to escape boredom 
or an unsatisfactory way of life, the cam- 
paign must go on to relieve social conditions 
that contribute to this and other manifesta- 
tions of maladjustment. Crowded, impover- 
ished slums, racial tensions, unhappy home 
and school, and community experiences all 
contribute to a deep-seated social malaise. 

We must tighten restrictions and make 
penalties more severe but we also must do 
all we can to eliminate the conditions which 
lower human resistance to all kinds of 
pleasure poisons. 


[From the Aberdeen (Wash.) World of 
May 18, 1956] 
CRACKDOWN ON DOPE 


At long last a no-holds-barred bill has 
been put forward in the Senate to curb 
the frightening narcotic addiction that has 
spread across the country, particularly 
among young people. 

Sponsored by a special subcommittee, the 
legislation was introduced by its chairman, 
Senator Price DANIEL, Democrat, Texas. 
The bill’s sharpest edge is a provision which 
calls for the death penalty, at the discre- 
tion of a jury, for those who sell heroin to 
persons under age of 18. 

DANIEL has indicated there will be similar 
legislation from the House of Representa- 
tives, and he expects action on the bill to 
be taken during this session. 

That will hardly be soon enough. Every 
day that addicts and dope peddlers roam 
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the streets the well-being of our communi- 
ties is in danger, For all forms of crime 
have been proven to be tied in with nar- 
cotics. And often it’s the kiss of death. 

The Daniel proposal follows nearly a year 
of nationwide hearings which made it bru- 
tally clear that there was no time to waste 
in cracking down. 

The bill would completely outlaw heroin in 
the United States on the grounds that it 
is the “worst and most prevalent drug sold 
on the illicit market, and it has no medical 
use which cannot be served by other drugs.” 

Other important provisions include: Per- 
mission to wiretap telephone calls between 
narcotic traffickers when authorized by a 
Federal court; penalties for the smuggling 
and sale of heroin ranging from 5 to 10 
years for first offenders up to life imprison- 
ment or the death penalty for third of- 
fenders. 

This is one piece of legislation to which 
Congress might well give immediate atten- 
tion. The penalties may be stiff, but they’re 
nowhere near as harsh as crime and death 
from dope. 


[From the High Point (N. C.) Enterprise of 
May 22, 1956] 
CRACKING Down on DRUGS 

Congress is being urged to adopt anti- 
narcotics meesures even more stringent than 
laws against subversion, treason, and 
espionage. 

A bill unanimously approved by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on May 14 would pro- 
vide death sentences for some narcotics of- 
fenders and outlaw all use of heroin. It 
would permit juries to impose the death pen- 
alty on persons convicted of selling heroin 
to juveniles and on three-time offenders in 
heroin smuggling and peddling. It would 
require sale of all heroin legally held by doc- 
tors to the Government. 

Legislation equally drastic is coming up in 
the House. A Ways and Means Subcommit- 
tee on May 8 unanimously agreed to recom- 
mend: 

1. Increasing both minimum mandatory 
sentences and maximum permissible sen- 
tences for traffickers in narcotics and mari- 
huana; 2, more severe penalties for adult 
traffickers selling to minors; 3, an increase 
in maximum permissible sentences in all 
cases; 4, removal of suspension of sentence 
and probation for traffickers; 5, granting of 
immunity from prosecution to witnesses; 6, 
permitting the use of wiretapping informa- 
tion in narcotics and marihuana cases; 7, 
increasing Federal control of barbiturates 
and amphetamines. 

Bills to implement this agreement have 
been pouring into the hopper, Some apply 
directly to narcotics and marihuana; the 
others, to barbiturates and amphetamines. 

For contrast, only the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946 applies the death penalty to peace- 
time espionage. (The Rosenbergs were 
executed in 1953 for wartime activities which 
violated the Espionage Act of 1917.) How- 
ever, Congress in 1953 extended the drastic 
wartime espionage-sabotage penalties, in- 
cluding the death penalty, for the duration 
of the Korean emergency and 6 months 
thereafter. 

An immunity law adopted by Congress in 
1954 limits such grants to witnesses whose 
testimony may be needed in cases affecting 
the national security. Even so, congres- 
sional committees or United States attorneys 
must petition Federal courts for the right 
to grant immunity from prosecution. 

The House in 1954 voted to authorize wire- 
tapping in national security cases, as re- 
quested by Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
ell, Jr. But it tacked on an amendment 
prohibiting wiretapping unless authorized by 
a Federal court, and that provision made the 
legislation unacceptable to the Justice 
Department, 
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The Senate Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee, headed by Senator Estes KEFAUVER 
Democrat, of Tennessee, in 1951 urged im- 
munity grants to key witnesses in Federal 
cases, also penalties of 20 years to life, with- 
out probation, for adults peddling narcotics 
to youths under 17. 

No action was taken on these recom- 
mendations, but at the same session Congress 
did put through the Boggs Act tightening 
penalties for violations of the Harrison Nar- 
cotic Act of 1914. The measure made prison 
sentences of from 2 to 5 years mandatory 
for second offenders; sentences of 10 to 20 
years on third or subsequent convictions. 

Some opposition to stiffer penalties for 
drug peddlers is based on the theory that 
the stiffer the penalties the less likely juries 
will be to convict. The Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics, however, reports that experience 
under the Boggs Act has not supported that 
theory. 

Federal Narcotics Commissioner Harry J. 
Anslinger continues to maintain that the 
drug trade can best be curbed by putting the 
convicted trafficker out of business for longer 
periods of time. 


[From the Greeley (Colo.) Tribune of May 
19, 1956 
THE DEADLY CHAIN 


A Senate judiciary subcommittee has rece 
ommended a crackdown on violators of Fed- 
eral narcotics laws. In a bill submitted after 
a thorough study of dope peddling and addie- 
tion in the United States, the subcommittee 
asks for much stiffer penalties than the law 
now provides. 

The measure would permit juries to mete 
out life prison terms or the death sentence 
for a third conviction of selling heroin or 
smuggling it into the country. It would 
make the death sentence possible for those 
convicted of selling dope to children. The 
subcommittee also wants to broaden the in- 
vestigative powers of the Federal Customs 
Bureau and Narcotics Bureau to make ap- 
prehension of dope peddlers more certain. 

The need for tougher laws and stricter en- 
forcement against the devilish crime that 
leads to dope addiction has been apparent for 
& long time. The subcommittee recom- 
mendations, based on evidence gathered in 
extensive hearings, merit the most serious 
consideration. 

Strong laws and vigorous enforcement are 
not the whole answer to the dope problem, 
however. There is a deadly chain, from the 
smuggler to the peddler to the often innocent 
victim who may in turn become a thief or 
peddler, that must be broken. Homes, 
schools, and churches can do much to help 
break the chain. They can do their part by 
showing children and young people the ter- 
rible consequences of addiction. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee bill, or one much like it, should be 
quickly passed. 


[From the Evansville (Ind.) Courier of June 
3, 1956] 
A MUCH-NEEDED Law 

Dope pushers deserve the most drastic 
penalties. 

Selling their narcotics, getting rich off 
the addicts they create, they and their trade 
are at the spot of much of the crime of this 
country. 

They are murderers by indirection, de- 
graders of men and women and school- 
children. 

Yesterday the Senate passed a bill that 
strikes the most severe blow any legislative 
body has even directed at the dope traffic. 
Its penalties are severe; its terms permit the 
death sentence under certain conditions. 

Moreover, the measure strengthens the arm 
of our Federal Narcotics Bureau, giving it 
more agents, greater strength to combat the 
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dope pushers, added powers to help detect 
this horrible trade. 
We hope the House a similar bill, 
and that this Congress with White House 
concurrence puts on the books a new narcot- 
ics law that will help all Federal law en- 
forcement agencies do a better job of sup- 
pressing the narcotics traffic. Such a law 
‘will encourage the States adequately to arm 
themselves against this growing evil. 


[From the San Bernardino (Calif.) Telegram 
of May 31, 1956] 


ToucH on Dore SELLERS 


Legislators in Washington are taking an 
approach to the narcotics situation that 
could gather momentum and lead to a na- 
tionwide crackdown on the evils of dope 


peddling. 

Disturbed by the growth of the evil in 
recent years, Congress is being urged to 
adopt antinarcotics measures even more 
stringent than laws against subversion, 
treason, and espionage. 

A bill unanimously approved by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee just a few days 
ago would provide death sentences for some 
narcotics offenders and outlaw all use of 
heroin. 

This measure would permit juries to im- 
pose the death penalty on persons convicted 
of selling heroin to juveniles and on three- 
time offenders in heroin smuggling and ped- 
dling. It would require sale of all heroin 
legally held by doctors to the Government. 

Legislation equally drastic is coming up in 
the House. A Ways and Means subcommit- 
tee on May 8 unanimously agreed to recom- 
amend: 

Increasing both minimum mandatory sen- 
tences and maximum permissible sentences 
for traffickers in narcotics and marihuana; 
more severe penalties for adult traffickers 
selling to minors; an increase in maximum 
permissible sentences in all cases; removal 
of suspension of sentence and probation for 
traffickers; granting of immunity from prose- 
cution to witnesses; permitting the use of 
wiretapping information in narcotics and 
marihuana cases; increasing Federal control 
over barbiturates and amphetamines. 

Bills to implement this agreement have 
been pouring into the hopper. Some apply 
directly to narcotics and marihuana; others 
to the less potent, but just as harmful drugs. 

A Los Angeles County grand jury last 
week heard a “get tough” plea in coping with 
the narcotics menace. It was asked to urge 
the Federal and local governments to adopt 
more stringent regulations and to provide 
for stiffer court penalties. Two recent San 
Bernardino County raids by State and local 
officers brings the problem closer to home. 

Aroused public and official opinion may 
get the drastic measures which seem to be 
in order. For example, the stringent pro- 
posals developing in Congress are equal, and 
in some cases exceed, the laws that protect 
the security of the Nation. Only the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 applies the death penalty 
to peacetime espionage. 

As for immunity from prosecution, a law 
adopted by Congress in 1954 limits such 
grants to witnesses whose testimony may be 
needed in cases affecting the national secu- 
rity. 
The House in 1954 voted to authorize wire- 
tapping in national security cases, as re- 
quested by Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
ell, Jr. But it tacked on an amendment 
prohibiting wiretapping unless authorized 
by a Federal court, and that provision made 
the legislation unacceptable to the Justice 
Department. 

The Senate Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee headed by Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, Ten- 
nessee Democrat, in 1951 urged immunity 
grants to key witnesses in Federal cases and 
also penalties of 20 years to life, without 
probation, for adults peddling narcotics to 
youths under 17, 
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No action was taken on these recom- 
mendations, but at the same session Con- 
gress did put through the Boggs Act tighten- 
ing penalties for violations of the Harrison 
Narcotics Act of 1914. The measure made 
prison sentences of from 2 to 5 years man- 
datory for second offenders; sentences of 10 
to 20 years on subsequent convictions. 

Some opposition to stiffer penalties for 
drug peddlers is based on the theory that 
the stiffer the penalties the less likely juries 
will be to convict. The Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics, however, reports that experience 
under the Boggs Act has not supported that 
theory. 

Many thousands of persons have been 
wrecked by dope, and other thousands will 
be unless it is curbed. Stiff penalties are in 
order. 


[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register 
of June 8, 1956] 


War on DOPE 


The Senate has passed what has been de- 
scribed as the toughest dope bill in the Na- 
tion’s history. It -increases penalties all 
along the line for. narcotics violations, out- 
laws the use of heroin even for medical pur- 
poses, and makes possible execution for cer- 
tain extreme offenses. 

A very similar measure has been approved 
by the House Rules Committee and is ex- 
pected to pass without difficulty this week. 

These two bills represent congressional re- 
action to evidence of the ravages of the dope 
traffic presented during extensive hearings in 
both branches. 

Quite obviously, the use of narcotics has 
reached grave proportions and has wreaked 
havoc in our society to move lawmakers to 
such extreme steps. 

It is reasonable to assume that harsher 
penalties and increased police activity made 
possible by whatever bill finally is decided 
upon will aid in the dope-traffic war. But 
-a tough law and the addition of a few more 
Federal agents, even a great many more 
agents, will not of themselves prove ade- 
quate. If we are to make headway toward 
stamping out this great evil every police de- 
partment in the land, every school authority, 
and every right-thinking parent must lend 
a hand, as the distressing fact is that the 
traffic has reached down to our school chil- 
dren. 


{From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus-Leader 
of June 1, 1956] 


CURBING THE DOPE TRAFFIC 


The United States Senate has approved a 
bill to provide the death penalty for persons 
convicted of selling heroin to teen-agers. 
That's proper and we hope it becomes the 
law of the land promptly. The laws and the 
courts have in many instances been far too 
lenient with dope peddlers and a change in 
attitude is long overdue. The narcotic 
racket can be controlled if we apply sufficient 
pressure on the proper authorities and enact 
the right kind of laws. 


[From the Fitchburg (Mass.) Sentinel of 
May 25, 1956] 


War AGAINST DOPE PEDDLING 


There is a definite need for better Federal 
and State cooperation in the war against 
illicit narcotics. A proposed Federal bill, 
being prepared by a committee headed by 
Senator PRICE DANIEL, of Texas, is designed 
to strengthen the narcotics laws while recog. 
nizing the rights and concurrent jurisdiction 
of the States. 

Until recent years both Federal and State 
laws in this field fell far short of require- 
ments. Too, enforcement often was lax, and 
was marked by insufficient coordination be- 
tween officers on the various levels of govern- 
ment. Relatively few officers, in fact, had 
the special training needed for such enforce- 
ment. 
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‘The last decade has brought the enactment 
of tighter laws by Congress and by some of 
the States. Yet there are still loopholes, 
and Senator DANTIEL’s committee is trying to 
plug them. We wish the committee success 
in its efforts. 


[From the Houston Post of June 3, 1956] 


Narcotics BILL, DUE ror EARLY ENACTMENT, 
To Conn Dore RACKET 


A long-overdue law that will deal ade- 
quately with dope peddling for the sinister 
curse that it is, now seems assured of en- 
actment before Congress adjourns—probably 
in the next couple of weeks. 

Senator Price DANIEL’s drastic bill outlaw- 
ing all use of heroin and prescribing penal- 
ties ranging from 5 years’ imprisonment to 
a possible death sentence cleared the Sen- 
ate Thursday. At the same time the House 
Ways and Means Committee recommended 
a basically similar measure, and its author, 
Representative Hate Boccs, of Louisiana, ex- 
pects House approval next week. 

This legislation is the end result of a na- 
tionwide narcotics investigation conducted 
by Senator Danteu’s judiciary subcommittee. 
The Texas Senator has worked more strenu- 
ously on the effort to root out the cancerous 
dope racket than on any other measures save 
the tidelands bill and the natural gas bill. 
Both of the latter were of vital economic con- 
cern to Texas, but the new narcotics bill is 
of far greater potential human importance, 
for it will be the means of saving Americans 
from destruction. 

Under the Daniel bill it will be unlawful 
for anyone even to possess heroin, the drug 
most used in the illicit traffic. The maxi- 
mum penalties for repeat offenders, convicted 
of smuggling or selling the dope, are life 
imprisonment or even death. The minimum 
punishment for selling heroin to juveniles 
under 18 is 10 years; the maximum, death. 

These are drastic penalties, but even they 
are not harsh enough to fulfill the eye-for- 
an-eye law of the Old Testament. A dope 
racketeer kills the mind and character of 
those he lures into addiction. He delivers 
them into an enslavement worse than im- 
prisonment, into a life worse than death. 
Many are literally killed by drugs. Can any 
legal penalty be too drastic for perpetrators 
of such monstrous crimes? 

The antinarcotics law now in prospect 
gives promise of drying up sources of illicit 
drugs and thinning out the hordes of racket- 
eers. The effect will be a commensurate 
curb on the appalling nationwide spread of 
dope addiction. It may not cure the cancer, 
but should shrink it substantially. 


[From the Austin (Tex.) Statesman of 
June 1956] 
Dore Law WINS PRAISE OF OFFICIALS 

The United States Senate's history-making 
antinarcotic bill was hailed as an excellent, 
long-needed measure here Friday by State 
and local law enforcement officers, prosecu- 
tors, and judges. 

Former United States District Attorney 
Charles Herring praised the bill as “an ex- 
cellent measure—one this Nation has sorely 
needed for many years.” 

Herring’s personal investigation and report 
on the narcotics problem in Texas was 
credited with touching off the Nation’s first 
full-scale congressional probe of illegal dope 
racketeering. 

Senator Prick DANIEL headed the Senate 
subcommittee in this probe and sponsored 
the bill in the Senate. 

As passed by the Senate, the bill provides 
a death penalty for persons convicted of sell- 
ing narcotics to teen-agers. It also provides 
the death penalty or life imprisonment for 
persons convicted on third offense, selling 
narcotics to adults. 

District Judge Jack Roberts said Friday he 
believes the offense of dope peddling is “so 
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heinous that a penalty of that nature is in- 
dicated. That’s the type of crime where not 
much clemency is warranted.” 

District Attorney Les Procter said the Sen- 
ate bill is “a fine bill. Those who inflict the 
living death upon young people have got to 
be deterred and the penalty is not too 
severe.” 

Police Chief R. D. (Boss) Thorp and De- 
partment of Public Safety Director Homer 
Garrison both hailed the bill as a long-needed 
weapon for law enforcement officers. 

Herring, who in January of 1955 branded 
the Texas border as the “international gate- 
way for a deadly, multi-million-dollar nar- 
cotic racket,” said Friday: 

“This bill, if enacted into law, will give the 
Nation its first really effective weapon against 
dope pushers. 

“For years we’ve been trying to fight them 
with 2 and 3 year prison sentences. Dope 
pushing is the worst kind of homicide. It’s 
premeditated murder any way you look at 
it. 

“A man who hands a kid a dropper of 
heroin is in effect killing that kid. More 
serious, this youngster will in turn take 
dozens of others down with him.” 


[From the Erie (Pa.) Times of June 2, 1956] 
DEATH FOR DOPE PEDDLERS 


The Senate Judiciary Committee has unan- 
imously approved a bill which would au- 
thorize Federal courts to impose the death 
penalty for specific violations of the anti- 
narcotics laws. 

The proposed bill which must be voted 
on the floor of the Senate and work through 
the House, would permit the death penalty 
for the sale of heroin to a minor, or for a 
third conviction involving sale to adults. 
The bill would also provide longer prison 
sentences, up to life, in some cases. 

The bill is sponsored by Senator DANIEL, 
Democrat, of Texas, and the entire mem- 
bership of his special subcommittee investi- 
gating the illicit drug traffic. 

It is a strong measure but it should pass. 
Traffickers in heroin are murderers. They 
deal out living death. Their ruthless opera- 
tions shriek for revenge, especially in the 
case of minors. They provide the diabolic 
cope that turns their victims and slaves 
to horrible crimes. The peddler, or big 
dealer, is the killer, the destroyer of reason, 
the breaker of morals. All for money. 

The death sentence for these soul-killing 
jackals is demanding. 


[From the Houston Press of June 1, 1956] 
A MUCH-NEEDED Law 

Dope pushers deserve the most drastic 
penalties. 

Selling their narcotics, getting rich off the 
addicts they create, they and their trade 
are at the root of much of the crime of this 
country. 

They are murderers by indirection, de- 
graders of men and women and school- 
children. 

Yesterday the Senate, spurred by investi- 
gation headed by one of our Senators, Price 
DANIEL, passed a bill that strikes the most 
severe blow any legislative body has ever 
directed at the dope traffic. Its penalties 
are severe; its terms permit the death sen- 
tence under certain conditions. 

Moreover, the measure strengthens the 
arm of our Federal Narcotics Bureau, giving 
it more agents, greater strength to combat 
the dope pushers, added powers to help de- 
tect this horrible trade. 

We hope the House passes a similar bill, 
and that this Congress with White House 
concurrence puts on the books a new nar- 
cotics law that will help all Federal law- 
enforcement agencies do a better job of 
suppressing the narcotics traffic. Such a law 
will encourage the States adequately to arm 
themselves against this growing evil. 
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[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times of 
May 21, 1956] 


THE DEADLY CHAIN 


A Senate judiciary subcommittee has rec- 
ommended a crackdown on violators of Fed- 
eral narcotics laws. In a bill submitted after 
a thorough study of dope peddling and ad- 
diction in the United States, the subcom- 
mittee asks for much stiffer penalties than 
the law now provides. 

The measure would permit furies to mete 
out life prison terms or the death sentence 
for a third conviction of selling heroin or 
smuggling it into the country. It would 
make the death sentence possible for those 
convicted of selling dope to children. The 
subcommittee also wants to broaden the in- 
vestigative powers of the Federal Customs 
Bureau and Narcotics Bureau to make appre- 
hension of dope peddlers more certain. 

The need for tougher laws and stricter 
enforcement against the devilish crime that 
leads to dope addiction has been apparent 
for a long time. The subcommittee recom- 
mendations, based on evidence gathered in 
extensive hearings, merit the most serious 
consideration. 

Strong laws and vigorous enforcement are 
not the whole answer to the dope problem, 
however. There is a deadly chain—from 
the smuggler to the peddler to the often 
innocent victim who may in turn become a 
thief or peddler—that must be broken. 
Homes, schools, and churches can do much 
to help break the chain. They can do their 
part by showing children and young people 
the terrible consequences of addiction. 

Meanwhile, the Senate judiciary subcom- 
mittee bill, or one much like it, should be 
quickly passed, 


[From the Atlanta Constitution of 
June 2, 1956] 


DEATH PENALTY ASKED FOR SOME DOPE SELLERS 


Both Houses of Congress are about to get 
together on a bill stiffening Federal penalties 
for promoters of the narcotics racket. 

The Senate has passed a bill outlawing 
the use of heroin by anybody at any time. 
Those who smuggle it into the country or 
peddle it are subject to a sentence of death. 

The House, too, is working on a similar 
measure. In time one or the other, or a 
combination of both, will be passed. 

The bills grew out of hearings on the 
illegal use and sale of narcotics, surely the 
most vicious of rackets. The addicts are 
the most tragic of all humans, for once in 
the grip of their particular drug nothing 
including murder can stand between them 
and their next charge. 

The Senate did right in cracking down on 
the peddlers and smugglers of heroin, the 
most dangerous of the narcotics. We trust 
the House will concur in the Senate’s very 
dim view of these racketeers. 


[From the Easton (Pa.) Express of May 19, 
1956] 


DEATH SENTENCES For Dore DEALERS? 

Television viewers who remember the sin- 
ister faces that appeared on their screens in 
1951 when a then relatively obscure fellow 
named Esres KEFAUVER was running a Senate 
crime investigating committee may remem- 
ber that one of the committee’s recommen- 
dations had to do with increased penalties 
for convicted peddlers of narcotics. 

If Congress had acted on this recommen- 
dation, there would have been a new law 
providing for prison sentences of from 20 
years to life, with no probation, for persons 
convicted of selling drugs to buyers under 
17 years of age. 

At the time, Congress either failed to grasp 
the menace of the traffic in drugs or was un- 
convinced that the proposed penalties would 
serve the desired end. Instead of acting on 
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the crime committee’s recommendation, it 
passed the Boggs Act, bolstering the Harrison 
Narcotics Act of 1914, establishing prison 
sentences of from 2 to 5 years for drug sellers 
convicted as second offenders and sentences 
of from 10 to 20 years for peddlers convicted 
as third offenders or as offenders with more 
than three convictions. 

In taking that action, Congress may have 
been restrained by the theory that making 
sentences more severe increases the reluc- 
tance of juries to convict, but regardless of 
its motivation, the years since have demon- 
strated tragically that the Boggs Act was not 
geared to its purpose. 

The drug evil has swept on, engulfing more 
youngsters in its slimy tide, and Congress 
apparently has come to the point of admit- 
ting that it has failed to put proper weapons 
into the fight against it. This week the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee unanimously ap- 
proved a bill which would outlaw the use of 
heroin and establish the death penalty for 
persons convicted of selling heroin to juve- 
niles and for third offenders in the smuggling 
and peddling of heroin. 

Mention of the death penalty is, of course, 
a shocking thing, and as this issue is debated, 
comparisons will be brought into play. 

It will, for instance, be noted that in 
peacetime, espionage carries the death pen- 
alty only when it is in violation of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946. 

On the other hand, the drug traffic is a 
shocking thing, and it should be remembered 
that execution is a common penalty for tak- 
ing one life, whereas a dope peddler who has 
corrupted a thousand teen-agers now risks 
only imprisonment for a few years, and not 
necessarily for the life of his sentence, In 
Pennsylvania in recent days we have watched 
the disheartening prospect of a pardons 
board compelled by existing State law to 
grant “good time” shortening of sentences 
in the case of dope peddlers, who probably 
were not the sort of criminals the lawmakers 
had in mind when they set up this incentive 
for good behavior in prison. 

The debate in Congress, however, need not 
bog down into a debate on the morality of 
the death sentence or on the question of 
whether capital punishment is the ultimate 
deterrent to crime in general. This latter 
question probably will be debated academi- 
cally for a long time, but the issue at hand 
is not academic. 

This issue involves a particular kind of 
crime, one which tends by its nature to 
spread its vile seeds over ever-widening 
circles, to make every dope buyer into a ped- 
dler. If any crime justifies an attempt to 
limit an offender to one offense, this one does, 

The framing of that attempt is up to the 
Congress, but we think it is self-evident that 
drastic action is indicated, and as the law- 
makers consider its possible nature they 
should be reassured by the report of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Narcotics that the penalties 
under the Boggs Act, more severe than those 
of the Harrison Act, did not tend to make 
juries squeamish about conviction. 

That, it seems to us, is eloquent testimony 
that juries are alive to the evil at hand, 
aware that the menace here is to the welfare 
of their children. Let the Congress ap- 
proach this question with comparable ap- 
preciation of the stakes involved, and if it 
needs any boost toward dispatch, let it 
ponder the fate of the young lives which . 
have fallen before the heroin needle since 
1951. 

[From the Ogden (Utah) Standard- 
Examiner of May 30, 1956 
DOPE SELLERS’ DEPRAVITY 

Senator PRICE DANIEL, of Texas, told the 
Senate last week that if something had to 
happen to one of his boys he should deem 
it better the boy be shot with a bullet than 
with a heroin needle, “because to be addicted 
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to heroin is to experience a living death. 
Not only will heroin eventually destroy the 
life of a person * * * but it will cause the 

n to turn to crime.” The Senator also 
pointed out that few cures of addicts are re- 
corded. 

The Senator’s statement refiects how 
wrought up members of the investigating 
committee became as they heard evidence 
of dope sellers’ depravity. In one city the 
committee found a narcotics peddler had 
started 40 or 50 high school boys on heroin 
to build a new supply of customers, and in- 
cidentally a new supply of criminals. 

Senator DANIEL said the committee be- 
lieves that a maximum penalty for sales of 
heroin to juveniles should be the death 
penalty. 

We believe that a poll of the parents would 
reveal that the committee’s stand for the 
death penalty for dope sellers to juveniles is 
endorsed. 


[From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Times of 
June 1, 1956] 


More ENFORCEMENT 


Senator Price DANIEL, Texas’ junior Sena- 
tor, finally obtained Senate passage of his 
bill to control the narcotics traffic. This bill 
includes a provision which would permit 
juries to assess the death penalty on persons 
convicted of selling heroin to teen-agers and 
persons who are thrice convicted of peddling 
the drug anywhere. 

Missing from the bill was the controver- 
sial provision which would have permitted 
Federal officials to tap telephone wires in 
order to gather evidence on drug peddlers. 
Senator DANIEL insisted that the telephone 
is a key part of the drug-peddling racket, 
but Senator Wayne Morse, Democrat, of 
Oregon, was successful in blocking the wire- 
tap provision. Obviously, he considers the 
protection of a citizen’s right to privacy 
more important than curtailing an ever- 
growing drug traffic that Senator DANIEL 
found to be corrupting more American 
youths every year. 

It will be surprising if the death penalty 
interferes with the drug trade. This new 
law will have to be tested in Federal appel- 
late courts since it is a major departure 
from the present Federal narcotics enforce- 
ment program which is based on tax evasion. 
There also is the trend away from capital 
punishment to be considered, although some 
juries might consider peddling heroin to 
minors to be a more serious offense than 
murder, 

With or without the new Federal law, 
there is nothing to prevent local law enforce- 
ment officers from cracking down on nar- 
cotic pushers and thereby, obtaining the 
same results as those sought by the Daniel 
law. 


[From the El Paso (Tex.) Herald Post of 
June 2, 1956] 


A MUCH-NEEDED Law 


Dope pushers deserve the most drastic pen- 
alties. Selling their narcotics, getting rich 
off the addicts they create, they and their 
trade are at the root of much of the crime 
of this country. 

They are murderers by indirection, degrad- 
ers of men and women and schoolchildren. 

The Senate has passed Senator Price 
Dante's bill. It strikes the most severe blow 
any legislative body has ever directed at the 
dope traffic. Its penalties are severe; its 
terms permit the death sentence. 

Moreover, the measure strengthens the arm 
of our Federal Narcotics Bureau, giving it 
more agents, greater strength to combat the 
dope pushers, added powers to help detect 
this horrible trade. 

We hope the House passes a similar bill, 
and that this Congress with White House 
concurrence puts on the books a new nar- 
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cotics law that will help all Federal law en- 

forcement agencies do a better job of sup- 

pressing the narcotics traffic. Such a law 

will encourage the States adequately to arm 

themselves against this growing evil. 

[From the Lawrence (Mass.) Tribune of 
June 2, 1956] 


DEATH FOR DRUG PEDDLERS 


One might have reservations about the 
wisdom of sending a defective personality 
such as Kenneth Chapin to the electric 
chair, but one would feel no such reluc- 
tance about condemning a narcotics peddler 
to die. We note that the United States 
Senate has passed a bill which calls for the 
supreme penalty for hardened offenders who 
traffic persistently in the living death which 
drug addiction means. 

In view of the cold-blooded viciousness 
of such traffic, it is only fitting that such 
criminals—particularly those who are not 
addicts themselves, but are interested only 
in the huge profits to be made—should be 
permanently eliminated. The peddling of 
narcotics is an evil with which society can 
make no compromise. It is probably vision- 
ary to expect that other forms of crime 
will even be completely brought under con- 
trol, but the drug traffic must be. There 
is no alternative. 

The fact that the Senate has already acted 
and the fact that a similar bill, no less se- 
vere, has been approved by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, indicate that there 
will soon be a law on the books which 
should go a long way toward doing the job 
which has to be done. If it doesn’t do the 
job, even sterner measures will have to be 
taken, 


[From the Indianapolis Times of June 2, 
1956] 


A MUCH-NEEDED LAW 


Dope. pushers deserve the most drastic 
penalties. Selling their narcotics, getting 
rich off the addicts they create, they and 
their trade are at the root of much of the 
crime of this country. 

They are murderers by indirection, de- 
graders of men and women and school- 
children. 

The Senate now has passed a bill that 
strikes the most severe blow any legislative 
body has ever directed at the dope traffic, 
Its penalties are severe; its terms permit 
the death sentence under certain conditions, 

Moreover, the measure strengthens the 
arm of our Federal Narcotics Bureau, giv- 
ing it more agents, greater strength to com- 
bat the dope pushers, added powers to help 
detect this horrible trade. 

We hope the House passes a similar bill, 
and that this Congress with White House 
concurrence puts on the books a new nar- 
cotics law that will help all Federal law- 
enforcement agencies do a better job of 
suppressing the narcotics traffic. Such a 
law will encourage the States adequately to 
arm themselves against this growing evil. 


[From the Troy (N. Y.) Times-Record of 
June 2, 1956] 


Ir’s TIME To Srop Ir 


The plan to permit the death sentence 
for those distributing heroin to high-school 
students ought to have general support. 
There are some timid, shrinking souls whose 
respect for human life is such that they de- 
cry the death penalty for any crime. 

But most people wonder what wisdom 
there is in keeping a murderer or a traitor 
in prison for life, using the taxpayers’ money 
and opening a permanent door for possible 
pardon. Individuals as unsocial as these 
have no right to live. And anyone who dis- 
tributes a habit-forming poison to teen- 
agers, striving to make them addicts, has no 
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right to live in a decent society. Nor has 
he the right to a long sentence, with the 
chance of pardon. He is a pariah, anathema 
to those who are looking forward. He is 
willing to destroy morals, possible success in 
life, even life itself, to further his financial 
objectives. 

It is time we got out of the squeamish 
notion that hanging, the chair, or the gas 
chamber are always barbarous. It is the 
criminals who commit capital crimes who 
are barbarous. And any distributor of heroin 
to youth is certainly in that class, 


[From the Tulsa (Okla.) World of June 2, 
1956] 


MAKING It TOUGH ON DOPE PUSHERS 


Public approbation will of a certainty fol- 
low congressional action toughening the 
criminal penalty for dealers in narcotics. 
The United States Senate has completed ac- 
tion on its own version of a narcotics law 
assessing the death penalty to hardened of- 
fenders. Similar, though not identical legis- 
lation, is underway in the House. 

The tougher the penalty on dope sellers 
can be made, yet retain effectiveness in the 
courts, the better off the Nation will be, In 
the 10 years since World War II the use of 
narcotics in the United States has increased 
manyfold; there is much evidence that the 
smuggling of illicit contraband into the coun- 
try has become another phase of the Com- 
munist cold war game. Hence, there is a 
reason not totally one of desire for the step- 
up in the use of illegal drugs; in many in- 
stances there is actual recruiting of users. 

Whether the death penalty is the whole 
answer is subject to some question, though 
it is obyious Congress has met no opposi- 
tion pressure in its deliberations., It is pos- 
sible, though we do not believe probable, that 
too stif a penalty for dope pushers could 
react against an effective cleanup, just as 
Oklahoma’s 10-day mandatory jail sentence 
for drunken driving has at times seemed to 
defeat its own purpose before juries. 

The essential ingredient in the Senate 
measure is, of course, the reference to hard- 
ened offenders. Certainly this will give 
juries leeway, and at the same time pattern 
a course for the court's instruction to jury 
members. An habitual peddler of narcotics 
would be the criminal most likely to feel the 
full force of the legislation; particularly 
those who are active in searching out and 
encouraging beginners. The Senate measure 
appears to present a wide enough choice to 
the juries, which should make the weight 
of the law felt. 

Essentially the stiffer the penalty for il- 
legal acts, the greater the safety of the gen- 
eral public—just so long, of course, as the 
penalty is not so strict as to defeat the in- 
tent of the law. : 
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[From the Wilmington (Del.) Journal-Every 
Evening of June 5, 1956] 
CONGRESS AND THE DruG TRAFFIC 

Apparently Congress is going to pass legis- 
lation this year to curb the illicit traffic in 
narcotics. The Senate has already passed a 
bill. The House version has been reported 
by the Ways and Means Committee. Cer- 
tainly legislation is needed. Existing laws 
are failing to keep the traffic under ade- 
quate control. Light penalties let addict- 
peddlers back into circulation early to re- 
sume their activities. Technicalities let too 
many of the guilty escape. 

In consequence, the traffic has grown until 
there are more addicts in the United States 
than in all other Western countries com- 
bined. A Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
reported in January that there were 60,000 
addicts in the Nation, and their number was 
increasing by 1,000 a month, which would 
mean about 65,000 by now. Dope addiction, 
according to the subcommittee, has been 
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causing 50 percent of the erime in big cities 
and 25 percent in the Nation generally. 

The value of new legislation will of course 
have to be tested in practice. The Senate 
bill provides the death penalty for third of- 
fenders under some circumstances, but in 
view of the dubious value of capital punish- 
ment as a deterrent this provision may not 
stay in the bill. Drastic provisions to keep 
drug traffickers from using technicalities to 
escape punishment are certainly desirable, 
but some particular proposals are open to 
question. We can never afford to lose sight 
of the fact that some of the technicalities so 
casually denounced may be based on funda- 
mental constitutional rights—and that 
many of the abuses could be eliminated by 
better preparation of cases. 

Merely passing a new law would not, in 
any case, solve the problem out of hand. 
The duty of Congress goes further—to pro- 
vide adequate funds for war against the 
drug traffic on all fronts. The way to save 
money in this field is to take the long view 
and adopt a crash program that will reduce 
the traffic to a minimum—to spend more 
money now to stop the contagion from 
spreading, and only later to save money by 
cutting down on personnel for investigation 
and prosecution. 

There is much truth in the flip old saying: 
“To discourage vice, make it unprofitable.” 
Drug traffic profits run as high as 1,000 per- 
cent, and the risk of being caught is not 
as great as it should be. Congress, we be- 
lieve, is going to try to change that. 


[From the Sunbury (Pa.) Daily Item of 
June 2, 1956] 


A bad day for drug peddlers was marked off 
Thursday when the United States Senate 
passed a dill providing new and stiffer pen- 
alties for narcotics law violators including 
the death sentence in some instances, At the 
same time Governor Leader signed a measure 
passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature pro- 
viding prison sentences up to life for drug 
addicts and vendors. 

There is always the possibility that laws 
which the public considers too harsh in their 
application will fail of their purpose. How- 
ever, the death sentence for those who sell 
heroin to juveniles, or for the third convic- 
tion in any case as provided by the United 
States Senate bill, is not, in any evaluation 
of the narcotic evil, too severe. Under the 
Pennsylvania law, now in full effect, third 
offenders in illegal drug cases may be im- 
prisoned for life. 

The realization that the narcotics traffic is 
responsible for an alarming proportion of the 
Nation's crime wave, especially among juve- 
niles, is apparent in these legislative moves, 
Of no less importance than stiffer penalties, 
however, is the matter of ending overly le- 
nient paroles for drug pushers and addicts. 
The tightening up process must go all the 
way. 

[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free 
Press of June 2, 1956] 


PUNISHMENT FOR DOPE PEDDLERS 


The United States Senate has passed a bill 
providing the death penalty for selling heroin 
to juveniles and for third convictions of 
heroin selling to anybody. 

The House of Representatives, according 
to a prediction by Representative Hatz Bocas 
Democrat, of Louisiana, next week will pass a 
broader bill, aimed at increased penalties for 
all kinds of narcotic law violations. But the 
House bill does not provide the death pen- 
alty, Representative Boccs explaining it was 
feared juries might think the death penalty 
too severe and let violators off lightly. 

If the death penalty is justified for any 
offense, it would seem to be proper punish- 
ment for anyone vile enough to make dope 
addicts of children. It is not likely that the 
death penalty would often—if ever—be im- 
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posed for dope peddling, however, even if this 
penalty should be provided for by law. So 
whether the death penalty is provided is not 
as important as the duty of both Houses of 
Congress to pass legislation assuring dope 
peddlers much heavier punishment than 
they have received in the past. 

The selling of narcotics, especially to juve- 
niles, is not a trivial offense. It should be 
punished by long terms of imprisonment, at 
least. 

[From the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette of 
June 4, 1956] 


Dore CRACKDOWN COMING 


Action in both the House and Senate indi- 
cated a strong determination to toughen 
penalties for peddling narcotics, especially to 
minors. A Senate passed bill would provide 
for death penalties and a House bill would 
provide for mandatory prison terms of 10 to 
40 years. 

There can be little question that these 
measures reflect the general public attitude 
toward the viciousness of dope peddling and 
probably there is reason to hope that more 
severe penalties will have a deterring effect 
on the narcotics traffic. 

Probably it is overoptimistic, however, to 
expect that severe penalties alone will put a 
deep crimp in the traffic. One of the pecul- 
iarly vicious aspects of dope peddling is that 
many of the peddlers are themselves addicts, 
That means that they are not always in a 
condition to evaluate the risk of heavy penal- 
ties rationally. And that, in turn, might 
make it difficult to get convictions in court. 

Even so, the legislation shaping up indi- 
cates that Congress means business in its de- 
termination to curb narcotics peddling. If 
that mood persists—as it should—there is 
new hope of getting real results by one means 
or another, 


[From the New York Times of June 8, 1956] 


To CoNTROL DRU TRrarric—RECOMMENDA-~ 
TIONS FOR CONTINUED FIGHT AGAINST ADDIC- 
TION OUTLINED 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

I have read with considerable interest 
your editorial of June 4 regarding the pro- 
posed narcotic laws now being considered 
in the Senate and House following reports 
of subcommittees under the chairmanship 
of Senator Price DANIEL, of Texas, and Repre- 
sentative Hate Boccs, of Louisiana, respec- 
tively. 

I am in full agreement with the intent 
of the proposed acts and with most of their 
provisions. The sale of narcotics to addicts 
is a heinous crime and a social problem of 
frightening magnitude. One of the legisla- 
tive means at hand for society to use against 
one of the most vicious of crimes is a vigor- 
ous penalty; indeed, the ultimate penalty is 
justified where minors are forced into lives 
of crime and narcotics addiction. 

Punishment of the pushers, however, is 
but 1 part of the 2 needed elements in the 
field. The other is prevention and cure of 
narcotics addicts. In the past our primary 
failure in dealing with narcotics addiction 
has been our lack of understanding that 
precaution and cure of addicts are as vital 
as apprehension and punishment of peddlers 
and traffickers. 

JAIL NO CURE 

Drug addiction is a disease, and like any 
other medical problem it cannot be cured 
by incarceration of the stricken victim in 
jail. We would be shocked by a suggestion 
that the mentally ill be arrested and jailed. 
The drug addict is mentally and emotionally 
sick and requires medical attention and 
not—unless also a pusher, peddler, or traf- 
ficker—confinement in prison. Unless we 
are prepared to treat and rehabilitate drug 
addicts, we will not soon diminish their de- 
mand for natcotic drugs. So long as there 
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are addicts who require. drugs, experience 
teaches that there are likely to be sellers, 
who are criminals, eager and ready to sup- 
ply this demand. 

Our appalling lack of knowledge on pre- 
vention and cure of narcotics addiction is 
one of the tragic facts in this field. Though 
narcotics addiction claims almost twice as 
many victims, some 60,000 of record, com- 
pared with what polio claimed every year 
before the blessing of the Salk vaccine, I 
estimate that less than one-thirtieth of 
what was spent on research against polio 
is being spent on research against narcotics 
addiction. 

Research projects are entitled to the great- 
est amount of support and are most brave 
and laudable—a special note should be taken 
of the work being done here under Dr. Marie 
Nyswander—but the effort needs enormous 
expansion and development. 

FACILITIES NEEDED 

We need facilities for clinical treatment 
and commitment of addicts with the neces- 
sary implementing laws. To that end I 
made the following recommendations to the 
National Association of Attorneys General 
a few weeks ago: 

The existing Federal facilities at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex., for the treat- 
ment of narcotics addicts need to be ex- 
panded and regionally dispersed. 

We must further provide a suitable pro- 
gram for aftercare and outpatient sur- 
veillance, with psychiatric and social case 
work to assist the patient in full rehabilita- 
tion in the community in which he lives. 

Given necessary clinical supervision, a 
controlled experiment might be set up to 
test a program of restricted legal distribu- 
tion of narcotics as part, and only as part, 
of the program aimed at treating the drug 
addict as a medical case. 

We should encourage voluntary organiza- 
tions patterned along the lines of the Na- 
tional Committee on Alcoholism, such as 
Narcotics Anonymous, now operating with 
help from the Salvation Army on a limited 
basis, and others interested in this work to 
organize and enlist ex-addicts and the gen- 
eral public in a cooperative effort to help 
the drug addicts’ rehabilitation and read- 
justment. 

In fact, the National Association of At- 
torneys General acted favorably on the first, 
second, and fourth recommendations, and 
by calling for coordination between Federal 
and State penalties for violation of nar- 
cotic laws backed the stiffer penalties called 
for by the Daniel and Boggs bills. 

The work of the 1956 New York State 
Legislature in the field of narcotics addic- 
tion was important and significant. A real 
advance was made in the effort to solve the 
drug problem, both by regulation of the 
illegal traffic in drugs and by rehabilitation 
of existing addicts. Much remains to be 
done. New York legislation is in the fore- 
front of the Nation and could well serve as 
a model for the congressional committees 
currently considering the problem, but even 
in our own State the fight against addiction 
can and must be extended. We must learn 
to treat peddling, addiction and all the social 
problems attendant upon them as a whole 
and attack them together with all the means 
at our disposal, 

J. K. Javrrs, 

Attorney General, State of New York. 

New Lokk, June 5, 1956. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL USES FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 

wish to speak a few minutes with refer- 

ence to Senate bill 3503, to provide for a 
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scientific study and research program 
for the purpose of developing increased 
and additional industrial uses of agricul- 
tural products, so as to reduce surpluses 
of such products and to increase the in- 
come of farmers, and for other purposes. 

I, together with some 30 other Sena- 
tors, introduced that bill on March 21 
of this year. The purpose of the bill is 
to find, by research, new uses and mar- 
kets for farm products. Many persons 
have referred to the bill as a research 
bill. It asks for $100 million to carry out 
its provisions. 

Not many days ago Congress passed 
a new farm bill. The administration 
at this moment is putting that bill into 
effect. One of its purposes is to place 
in operation the so-called soil bank un- 
der which American farmers are asked 
to reduce their production, to reduce the 
number of acres they plant of many dif- 
ferent grains and other products, includ- 
ing cotton. The purpose of that bill 
was to accomplish two things. One was 
to get rid of existing surpluses which 
have been breaking the backs of Ameri- 
can farmers and likewise the backs of 
the American taxpayers. The other was 
to increase farm prices. 

My best judgment is that the bill will 
accomplish both objectives. However, 
that sort of situation, in which the 
farmers are asked to reduce their pro- 
duction and the American taxpayers are 
asked to contribute to the income of the 
American farmer, is certainly not a sat- 
isfactory one over a long period of time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I heartily endorse the 
efforts of the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana. I am convinced that he de- 
serves and will receive the lasting grati- 
tude of the farmers of Indiana and of 
every other agricultural State. He is 
putting his finger on the need for addi- 
tional markets for our farm products 
over the long pull. 

At the present time there is an agri- 
cultural surplus of only 5 percent. How- 
ever, because of the great strides made 
in agricultural production, it is esti- 
mated that in a few years, notwithstand- 
ing the increase in population, our agri- 
cultural surpluses will represent 10 per- 
cent of our needs for food and fiber. 
Therefore, the salvation of the agricul- 
tural economy rests on getting new 
customers. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As a businessman, 
I know of only two ways to increase busi- 
ness. One is to sell more goods to exist- 
ing customers, and the other is to find 
new customers. We are selling all we 
possibly can to existing customers. So 
we must find new uses and new cus- 
tomers if we are going to solve perma- 
nently the farm problem. 

Let me point out, if I may, what has 
happened during the past 50 years in the 
United States. I am not complaining 
about it. I am happy that it has oc- 
curred. But in the United States dur- 
ing the past 50 years, particularly— 
much longer than that, but we have been 
amplifying it during the past 50 years— 
as a government and as a people we 
have been spending millions and millions 
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of dollars to show the farmer how to 
produce more and more. There is a 
county agent in every county in the land. 
There are 4-H Clubs. There are great 
agricultural schools. The Department of 
Agriculture has spent a great deal of 
money. Private industry has spent a 
great deal of money in developing new 
seeds and new fertilizers. By spend- 
ing millions of dollars in research ways 
and means of killing weeds have been 
found, so that the farmer can grow more. 
Billions of dollars have been spent. Bil- 
lions of dollars of the American taxpay- 
ers’ money have been spent in bringing 
into cultivation in the West, through ir- 
rigation, many acres which previously 
did not produce anything. The States 
of Arizona and California produce, I 
believe, or, at least, can produce, more 
cotton today than the original 11 cotton- 
growing States produce. Most of it is at 
the taxpayers’ expense in connection 
with providing water to irrigate the land. 

So, Mr. President, we have been spend- 
ing billions upon billions of dollars to 
increase the farmers’ production, but we 
have forgotten to whom the farmers 
would sell this increased production. 
So, the result is that the production is 
far up and the market is below the pro- 
duction. 

What I wish to see Congress do is to 
spend as much time and as much money 
in the next few years in finding new uses 
for farm products and new market for 
farm products as we have been spend- 
ing in showing the farmers how to pro- 
duce more, 

In other words, Mr. President, we must 
do either 1 of 2 things in the United 
States. We must either reduce farm 
production or we must provide markets 
which will utilize the farmers’ produc- 
tion, and then increase evenly both the 
farmers production and the market. 

To me, that is the only sensible way to 
do it. It is the only practical and sound 
way to do it. It simply must be done. 
To do otherwise will wreck the economy 
of America, and ruin the farmers by 
reducing their income. 

If that should happen the income of 
every American would be reduced. 

Mr. President, to me it is unthinkable 
that we should not do what I am advo- 
cating. The bill is before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Knowing of the interest which the able 
chairman of that committee [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] has in agriculture, and the in- 
terest of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee [Mr. CLEMENTS], my hope is that 
the committee will report the bill 
promptly, and that it will be passed at 
this session of the Congress. I cannot 
help feeling that the committee will do 
so. Thus far, the committee has not an- 
nounced any hearings. I am forced to 
say that if hearings are not held, the 
committee will have to accept the re- 
sponsibility, in my opinion, for the fail- 
ure to take the necessary acticn to cure 
the farm problem permanently. But I 
do not believe the committee will fail to 
take action. I think hearings will be 
held, and a bill will be reported, be- 
cause millions of farmers are looking to 
the committee to take action. 
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Let me cite an example of what I 
meant when I said a moment ago that the 
Government has spent millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars to show the farmer how 
to grow more and more, but that very lit- 
tle has been spent to find new uses and 
new markets for farm products. I hold 
in my hand a table covering the 12 years 
from 1946 through 1957, and including 
the appropriation which was recently 
made for the fiscal year 1957. 

I find that expenditures for agricul- 
tural research for State experimental 
stations from non-Federal funds, pri- 
marily State funds, during the 12 years 
amounted to $592,050,000. Almost $600 
million have been spent, not to find new 
uses or new markets for farm products, 
but to show the farmer how to grow more 
and more and more. 

Payments to State agricultural experi- 
ment stations from Federal grant funds 
during the 12-year period have amounted 
to $172,936,000. Again, that money was 
spent not to find new markets or new 
uses for farm products, but to show the 
farmers how to grow more and more. 

For production research in the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, the amount 
spent in 12 years has been $276,320,000. 
In this instance, again, the money was 
not used to find new markets or new 
uses for farm products, but simply for 
research in agricultura: marketing. The 
Government has simply been inviting 
farmers—and I am not quarreling with 
this—to grow more and more. 

For marketing research in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, $57,486,000 
has been spent during the period 1946 
through 1957. This agency is another 
branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The total amount spent for these items 
during the 12-year period amounted to 
$1,098,792,000—almost $1,100,000,000. I 
am not quarreling about that at all. I 
am glad the money was spent. I think 
it was a worthwhile expenditure. 

But during the same 12-year period, 
what was the amount which was spent 
to find new uses and new markets for 
farm products? From 1946 through 
1957, including the appropriation for 
fiscal 1957, $88 million, or 8 percent of 
what was spent to show the farmer how 
to grow more and to advise him what 
was going on, was spent to find new 
ueses and new markets for farm prod- 
ucts. The $88 million was spent pri- 
marily in the four regional research lab- 
oratories which were established under 
the laws of 1938 and 1946. 

I shall state the amount of money 
which was spent each year. In 1946, it 
was $5,117,000; in 1947, $5,766,000; in 
1948, $7,675,600; in 1949, $8,053,600; in 
1950, $8,686,400; in 1951, $8,122,400; in 
1952, $8,002,400; in 1953, $7,713,000; in 
1954, $7,956,000; in 1955, $9,047,000; in 
1956, $9,575,000; and in 1957 it will be 
$12,488,500; a total of $88,202,900 in 12 
years to find new uses and new markets 
for farm products. Contrast the $88 
million spent for that purpose with the 
more than $1 billion spent to show the 
farmer how to grow more. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this table, which was fur- 
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nished me by the Department of Agri- 
culture, printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


tas of moneys appropriated for See research to production and marketing 
researc 


Expenditure for 


À Utilization ro- 
agricultural re- Production | Marketing search, Agricol 
research, research, Total tural Mar rketing 
Agricultural | Agricultural Der | Service (resear 
Marketing | Marketing Near conducted by 4 
ice vice onal la 
tories) 

) $14, 880,000 82 000, 000 | $24, 088, 000 $5, 117, 000 
1) 17, 269, 000 2, 379, 000 26, 854, 000 5, 766, 000 
$35, 350, 000 18, 464, 000 3, 068, 000 66, 559, 000 7, 675, 600 
40, 305, 000 22, 285, 000 4, 845, 000 78, 153, 000 8, 053, 600 
45, 205, 000 22, 723, 000 5, 247, 000 85, 869, 000 8, 686, 400 
50, 972, 000 21, 860, 000 4, 712, 000 90, 256, 000 8, 122, 400 
56, 884, 000 22, 240, 000 4, 342, 000 96, 142, 000 8, 002, 400 
61, 971, 000 22, 804, 000 4, 680, 000 102, 131, 000 7, 713, 000 
67, 205, 000 23, 600, 000 4,745,000 | 109, 255, 000 7, 956, 000 
72, 158, 000 25, 640, 000 6, 104,000 | 123, 310,000 9, 047, 000 
78, 000, 000 28, 567, 000 7, 164,000 | 138, 485, 000 9, 575, 000 
84. 000, 000 35, 988, 000 8, 200,000 | 157, 692,000 3 12, 488, 500 
Total 502, 050, 000 276, 320, 000 57, 486, 000 1, 098, 792, 000 88, 202, 900 


1 Figures not available. 
2 Estimated figure for 1957. 
3 Present agriculture appropriation bill, 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, does 
it not make sense that not less than $100 
million should be appropriated to find 
new uses for farm products in indus- 
try? Does it not make sense that tests 
should be made of the new uses with 
which the Department of Agriculture 
has already been experimenting and has 
almost perfected in the four laboratories 
I have just mentioned? Pilot plants 
ought to be built to test the new uses. 
Something should be done to find new 
markets and new uses for the products 
of the farmer. What are we waiting for? 

I dislike to think there is anything 
political about this matter. I feel cer- 
tain there is not. So why are we wait- 
ing? 

Many persons have reminded me of 
the four laboratories which are now in 
existence. Yes, there are four labora- 
tories. I said that when I introduced 
the bill originally on March 21. Inamed 
the laboratories at that time. I stated 
that the laboratories were at present 
working on 11 new uses for farm prod- 
ucts. Isaid I had been told that if those 
experiments were successful, and if 
some pilot plants could be built and some 
field tests made to determine whether 
the uses were practical, and means were 
developed whereby the products could 
be processed and marketed, the new uses 
might well consume more than three bil- 
lion bushels of grain a year out of the 
total of 6,500,000,000 bushels raised in 
the United States annually. 

So I ask again, Mr. President, What 
are we waiting for? 

The year in which the largest appro- 
priation was made to find new uses and 
new markets for farm products was 1956, 
when $9,575,000 was provided and spent. 
In the same year, $300 million was spent 
to show the farmer how to grow more. 
To me, that does not make sense. There 
are in the United States a thousand 
manufacturing concerns, oil refineries, 
and mining companies which spend 
more than $9 million a year on research. 

The United States has a great farming 
industry. The gross income of the 6 


million farmers involved is from $36 
billion to $38 billion a year. But only 
some $9 million was spent last year in 
what is called fundamental research in 
the finding of new uses and new markets 
for farm products. 

Mr. President, I urge the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, especially its 
chairman, to hold hearings immediately 
on the bill (S. 3503) and to report the 
bill. Let us give the four laboratories 
which are now in existence sufficient 
money to do the job. Let us provide 
them with money to build pilot plants in 
order to prove some of the uses with 
which they are now experimenting. Let 
>i those laboratories to make field 

Let us solve the farm problem on a 
permanent basis. Let us solve it by in- 
creasing the income of farmers, rather 
than decreasing it. If we will increase 
the farmers’ income and put them in a 
position profitably to grow more and 
more, we will be increasing the income 
of every American, because more jobs 
will be created, and there will be more 
business for the manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers. The construction 
business will be increased, because it will 
be necessary to build new processing 
plants in order to manufacture the new 
article which will be made from farm 
products. 

I observe the able senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] on the floor. The 
citrus industry in his State has had some 
experience with what can be done by 
finding new uses for or methods of han- 
dling farm products, as was demon- 
strated by the processing of citrus fruit. 
The Department of Agriculture devel- 
oped methods for the quick freezing of 
citrus juices. This has proved to be 
very beneficial to the citrus growers of 
Florida. New industries were developed 
there because new processing plants 
were required. So there is no limit to 
what can be done in the United States 
if only we can get our people busy at 
work on the matter. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a statement on this subject 
prepared for me by the Library of 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 


- RECORD, as follows: 


THE LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1956. 
RESEARCH, LEGISLATION, AND PROGRAMS RELAT- 
ING TO THE UTILIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS 
PUBLIC LAW 733 


The current research programs relating 
to the utilization of farm products are op- 
erated under the provisions of Public Law 
733, approved August 14, 1946, as an amend- 
ment to the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, to 
provide for a great expansion in research 
programs with more emphasis on marketing 
a the utilization of farm products. It was 

that the marketing and utiliza- 
tion research in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and in the State experiment stations 
should be expanded greatly in relation to 
production research as a means of dealing 
with the postwar adjustment problems, 

The Research and Marketing Act of 1946 
contains three titles: 

Title I: Amends the Bankhead-Jones Act 
of 1935 to provide further research into the 
basic laws and principles relating to agri- 
culture; 

Title II: May be cited as the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946; and 

Title III: Provides for the establishment 
of committees advisory to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the futherance of the re- 
search and service work authorized by the 
act. 

Title I 


In the statement of policy with reference 
to research, it is declared to be the intent of 
Congress “to assure agriculture a position in 
research equal to that of industry which 
will aid in maintaining an equitable balance 
between agriculture and other sections of our 
economy.” For the attainment of this and 
other objectives, “the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized and directed to conduct 
and to stimulate research into the laws and 
principles underlying the basic problems of 
agriculture in its broadest aspects, including, 
but not limited to, research relating to the 
development of new and improved methods 
of production, marketing, and the utiliza- 
tion of agricultural products at all stages 
from the producer to the consumer.” 

The more specific directions with reference 
to utilization research include indications of 
the intent of Congress that it should con- 
tribute to the expansion of outlets for sur- 
plus products. In the language of the act, 
it is provided that the Secretary shall con- 
duct and stimulate research “relating to the 
development of present, new, and extended 
uses and markets for agricultural commodi- 
ties and byproducts as food or in commerce, 
manufacture, or trade, both at home and 
abroad, with particular reference to those 
foods and fibers for which our capacity te 
produce exceeds or may exceed existing eco- 
nomic demand * .“ 

This is in line with the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 for the 
establishment of four regional laboratories 
for research relating to the utilization of 
agricultural products. Section 202 of that 
act provided that the laboratories to be es- 
tablished were to “develop new scientific, 
chemical, and technical uses and new and 
extended markets and outlets for farm com- 
modities and products and the byproducts 
thereof.” It is provided that “such research 
and development shall be devoted primarily 
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to those farm commodities in which there 
are regular or seasonal surpluses.” 

The Research and Marketing Act of 1946 
provides that maximum use shall be made of 
existing research facilities of the Federal 
Government and the State experiment sta- 
tions. It further provides that the research 
authorized is to be in addition to research 


provided under previous laws but should be 


coordinated with that research. 

Appropriations were authorized with 
schedules increasing from the first fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947 through fiscal 1950 or 
1951, as follows: 

Section 9 (a) authorizes increased appro- 
priations for research for the State experi- 
ment stations beginning with $2,500,000 and 
increasing to $20 million for fiscal 1951. 
Section 11 provides that not less than 20 
percent of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated under this section shall be used by 
State agricultural experiment stations for 
conducting marketing research. 

Section 10 (a) authorizes additional ex- 
penditures for further research on utiliza- 
tion and associated problems, beginning with 
$3 million and increasing to $15 million for 
fiscal 1951. This section provides that the 
research authorized shall be conducted so 
far as practicable in the laboratories of the 
Department of Agriculture. However, it 
provides also that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may contract with public or private 
organizations for research supplemental to 
and coordinated with the research of the 
laboratories. 

Section 10 (b) provides for cooperative re- 
search with the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations and other appropriate agencies 
in fields other than utilization. Additional 
appropriations were authorized to increase 
from $1,500,000 to $6 million per annum for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950. 

Following each of the schedules for an- 
nual increases in appropriations, additional 
funds are authorized as Congress may deem 
necessary. 

Title II 


The Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 
provides for expansion of the marketing re- 
search and service work of the Department 
of Agriculture and cooperating agencies. 
The marketing research and service author- 
ized include activities related to utilization, 
as follows: 

“Sec. 203 (a). To conduct, assist, and fos- 
ter research, investigation, and experimenta- 
tion to determine the best methods of proc- 
essing, preparation for market, packaging, 
handling, transporting, storing, distributing, 
and marketing agricultural products: Pro- 
vided, That the results of such research shall 
be made available to the public for the pur- 
pose of expanding the use of American agri- 
cultural products in such manner as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may determine. 

“(e). To foster and assist in the develop- 
ment of new or expanded markets (domestic 
and foreign) and new and expanded uses 
and in the moving of larger quantities of 
agricultural products through the private 
marketing system to consumers in the United 
States and abroad. 

„(). To conduct and cooperate in con- 
sumer education for the more effective utili- 
zation and greater consumption of agricul- 
tural products.” 

Such activities by the agencies engaged in 
marketing research and service are essential 
to the full development and effective use of 
the results of the utilization research in the 
laboratories. 

Section 204 (a) authorized appropriations 
for research and service work in connection 
with the preparation for market, processing, 
packaging, handling, storing, transporting, 
distributing, and marketing of agricultural 
products, increasing from $2,500,000 for the 
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first fiscal year to $20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951. Additional funds 
are authorized thereafter as the Congress 
may deem necessary. This section also au- 
thorizes the Secretary to make funds avail- 
able to State departments of agriculture, bu- 
reaus and departments of markets, agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and other appro- 
priate State agencies for cooperative projects 
in marketing service and in marketing re- 
search, 
Title III 

Section 301 provides for a national ad- 
visory committee consisting of 11 members, 
including representatives of producers and 
their organizations, to make recommenda- 
tions relative to research and service work 
and to assist in obtaining the cooperation of 
producers, farm organization, industry 
groups, and Federal and State agencies. 

Section 302 authorizes the Secretary to es- 
tablish additional appropriate committees, 
including representatives of producers, in- 
dustry, Government, and science to assist 
with reference to specific research and service 
programs. 

The committees authorized by title III 
provide channels of communication for 
keeping the Secretary advised as to the most 
pressing needs for research and also con- 
tribute to maintaining goodwill working re- 
lations with the trade and industry. 

ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT TO DATE 

The Department of Agriculture proceeded 
after the passage of the Research and Mar- 
keting Act in August 1946, to request appro- 
priations in line with the authorizations 
and directions of the act. But the schedules 
of increased appropriations have not been 
carried through. No additional funds au- 
thorized for the first fiscal year ending in 
1947 were appropriated. For fiscal 1950 only 
$19 million was appropriated whereas the 
authorizations provided for $48 million, The 
schedule of authorizations for utilization 
(sec. 10 (a)) was to increase to $15 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1951, but the appropriations 
identifiable for this purpose in 1956 are still 
short of the authorization for 1951. 

The responsibility for failure to appropri- 
ate funds in accordance with the schedules 
in the legislation to expand research activi- 
ties is chargeable to both the Congress and 
the administrative agencies. The admin- 
istrative agencies have been restrained to 
some extent by (1) the shortage of available 
qualified personnel to staff a rapid expansion 
of research along the several lines provided 
for in the act; and (2) the pressure for econ- 
omy or restraint upon increasing Government 
expenditures. Possibly weaknesses in organ- 
ization and scarcity of dynamic leadership 
have been contributory factors. An evalua- 
tion of the significance of these factors could 
be developed through the testimony of wit- 
nesses from the Federal and State research 
agencies at hearings. 

The extent of the responsibility of the Con- 
gress for failure to provide the funds sched- 
uled or requested could be checked by a re- 
view of the relation of the appropriations 
to the budget requests for research funds. 
However, it is probable that the requests by 
administrators are affected to some extent 
by known or expected attitudes of members 
of the Appropriations Committees of Con- 
gress. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I like- 
wise ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD, as a part of my 
remarks, a study made by the Library of 
Congress for me, which is headed “Re- 
search and the Utilization of Agricul- 
tural Products.” There are many pages 
in the study, but I think it ought to be 
made a part of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1956. 


RESEARCH AND THE UTILIZATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


1. RESEARCH BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The United States Government expendi- 
tures on research relating to the utilization 
of agricultural products including forestry, 
are small in comparison with expenditures 
on production. The total of the funds avail- 
able for utilization research by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in the cur- 
rent fiscal year amounts to only $12,644,000 
of a total of $58,614,000 available for research 
and development. The funds available for 
marketing research amount to $8 million, 
and the remainder, $38 million, is available 
for research relating to production. 

The research designed directly for indus- 
trial utilization of surplus farm products is 
really only a small part of the funds avail- 
able for utilization research. The utiliza- 
tion research programs included in the 
United States Department of Agriculture to 
which the funds indicated above are allo- 
cated, include research on human nutrition 
and home economics and the utilization of 
forest products. The direct obligations for 
utilization research to develop new and im- 
proved products, improving processing, and 
increasing the use of products are $9 million. 
A large part of this is utilized on improving 
feeds, foods, and clothing. Such research is 
directed toward improving qualities, pro- 
tecting the products in relation to competi- 
tion of nonfarm products, and satisfying 
special demands. It is practically impos- 
sible to determine a definite allocation of 
these funds for research designed primarily 
to increase the industrial use of surplus farm 
products, but it is evidently only a small 
proportion of the limited funds available for 
utilization research, 

The State Experiment Stations and asso- 
ciated agricultural colleges and universities 
receive a substantial grant of funds from 
the Federal Government and a larger volume 
of funds from the State and other non- 
Federal sources for agricultural research and 
development, including some research on 
utilization. 

The Federal Government in the current 
fiscal year has distributed $24,754,000 to the 
States and it is estimated that the State re- 
search agencies receive about $78 million 
from other sources. Only a very small pro- 
portion, less than $2 million, of the funds 
distributed by the Federal Government to 
the States is used for utilization research. 
The other agencies contributing to research 
in the States provide about $5 million for 
utilization research, Adding together all 
funds available in the current fiscal year for 
utilization research totals about $20 million, 
with about $126 million used for production 
and $16 million used in marketing research. 
The research directed at extending indus- 
trial uses for surplus farm products in the 
State institutions, as in the agencies of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is 
probably only a small part of the total of 
the funds available for utilization research, 


Agricultural research and development funds 
available fiscal 1956 
Federal and State Government 
agencies, including agricul- 
tural colleges and univer- 
sities: 


„0000000 $58, 614, 000 
States, Federal funds. 24. 754, 000 
Non-Federal funds 78, 000, 000 


Total. — — — 161, 868, 000 
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Agricultural research and development funds 
available fiscal 1956—continued 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


necies: 

Distribution to types of research: 

„9G . — —— $38, 257, 000 
Ly a os - 12,644,000 
Marketing 000 

W ot een =-=- 58,614, 000 

Agricultural Research Service 
payments to States: 

Distribution to types of research: 
Marketing 5, 603, 000 
Utilization_ 1, 658, 000 
Production 17, 493, 000 

TTT A E = 24,754, 000 

Non-Federal funds available to 
State experiment stations, ag- 
ricultural colleges and univer- 
sities: 

Distribution to types of research: 
Marketing - 2,730,000 
Utilization... 5, 460, 000 
Prod uotion - 69, 810, 000 

Total. —— 78, 000, 000 


Type of research, distribution, funds avail- 
able to Federal and State agencies, 1956 


Distribution to types of research: 


Utilization: + 
USDA agencies $12, 644, 000 
State agencies, Federal 
— ͤ— R 1. 658, 000 
State agencies, non-Federal 
8 . 5,460,000 
19, 762, 000 
E 
Marketing research: 
USDA agencles —— 7. 714, 000 
Federal funds — 5. 603, 000 
Non-Federal funds == 2,730,000 
16, 047, 000 
— 
Production research: 
USDA agencies 38, 256, 000 
State agencies, Federal 
„ 17, 493, 000 
State agencies, non-Federal 
8 ES - 69,810, 000 
125, 559, 000 
——— 
161, 368, 000 


Includes forestry products, home eco- 
nomics research, and allocations of library 
and other administrative funds. 


Estimate of non-Federal funds and distri- 
bution by type of research supplied by budg- 
etary reports, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, USDA. 


The great disparity in the Government 
in use of agricultural research funds between 
production and utilization is an historical 
development. The authorization of Federal 
research in relation to production developed 
from the beginnings of research in the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
the State experiment stations. Research in 
relation to marketing and utilization of farm 
products is a recent development. Recog- 
nition of the need for marketing research 
and services was in the estab- 
lishment of the Office of Markets in the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
shortly before the outbreak of the First 
World War. The recognition of the need 
cf utilization research as a contribution to 
the disposal of surplus farm products was 
formally recognized first in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Legislative provision for research on new 
uses and new markets for surplus farm 
commodities was included in title 2, section 


. purposes of this legislation. 
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202 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as. follows: 

“Sec. 202 (a). The Secretary is hereby 
authorized and directed to establish, equip, 
and maintain 4 regional research labora- 
tories, 1 in each major farm-producing area, 
and, at such laboratories, to conduct re- 
searches into and to develop new scientific, 
chemical, and technical uses and new and 
extended markets and outlets for farm com- 
modities and products and byproducts there- 
of. Such research and development shall 
be devoted primarily to those farm com- 
modities in which there are regular or sea- 
sonal surpluses, and their products and 
byproducts.” 

The Secretary was authorized and directed 
to cooperate with other departments, agen- 
cies, and institutions in carrying out the 
An appropria- 
tion not to exceed $4 million was authorized 
for the first year. The four regional lab- 
oratories have become important research 
centers, 

However, the financial support for the de- 
velopment of agricultural utilization re- 
search has not kept pace with the problems 
to be dealt with nor with the national ex- 
penditures upon research generally. The 
Federal expenditures on research and de- 
velopment have multiplied many times with- 
in the last 15 years. Estimates of expendi- 
tures for Federal research and development 
indicate an increase from less than $100 
million in 1940 to over $2 billion in fiscal 
1955.1 The research and development ex- 
penditures in the Department of Agriculture 
increased from about $28 million in 1940 to 
$72 million in 1955, whereas the expenditures 
on utilization research, initially authorized 
at $4 million in 1938, has increased to only 
$9 million for fiscal 1955. 

While there is no practical measure of 
funds required to deal with the problems 
which are dealt with in the field of utiliza- 
tion research, it is obvious that expenditures 
are far short of what might be considered 
as required to deal with such problems, 


Evaluation of the results of utilization re- 
search by the United States Department of 
Agriculture 


The utilization research in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has contributed to a 
significant extent both directly and indirectly 
to expanding the industrial utilization and 
to increasing the use value and expanding 
the use of may farm products. Results of 
the utilization work of the Department were 
reviewed recently in an article entitled “More 
Dollars From New Markets,” published in the 
March 1956 issue of Chemurgic Digest. It is 
quoted as follows: 


“MORE DOLLARS FROM NEW MARKETS 


Industrial uses and new foods add mil- 
lions to farm-product value. 

“The wholesale value of farm products 
(not including cotton and wool) used an- 
nually today for nonfood uses is about $1 
billion. 

“Animal fats are used in making plas- 
ticizers—substances used to make plastics 
pliable and tough—at the annual rate of 
some 15 million pounds worth from $3 to 
$4 million. Stabilized fats used in feeds 
amounted to some 280 million pounds in 
1955. Research has shown that use of in- 
edible animal fats in the hotdip tinning of 
sheet steel could absorb 15 million pounds of 
fat annually and release the industry from 
dependence on imported palm oil. 

“Research to improve the quality of cotton 
products has helped raise cotton consump- 
tion and enabled cotton to ward off competi- 
tion from other fibers. Developments by 
USDA's Agricultural Research Service in co- 
operation with industry include a cotton 
opener, which permits better cleaning and 


Federal Funds for Science, published by 
the National Science Foundation, 1954, 
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blending of raw cotton; a differential dye 
test, used to preselect cottons that will dye 
toa uniform shade; and new equipment that 
permits textile mills to handle cotton of 
different fiber lengths. The cotton opener 
alone is saving mills more than $2 million 
annually. 

“Cottons that are virtually new fibers have 
been prepared through chemical modifica- 
tion. One of them is partially acetylated 
cotton, highly resistant to rot, mildew, and 
heat damage. Another chemical treatment 
flameproofs cotton fabric and enables it to 
keep its flame resistance even after many 
launderings. Improved surgical bandages, 
made by chemically treating ordinary cotton 
gauze to make it stretchable and self-cling- 
ing, costs less than half as much as that of 
other suitable bandages. They have already 
saved the Armed Forces several million 
dollars. 

“An important new use developed for corn 
is a fiber made from the corn protein zein. 
Zein fiber, used in blends with wool, cotton, 
and other fibers now has a market value of 
$5 to $6 million annually. 

“Research developed processes haye made 
the dry grinding of such agricultural residues 
as corncobs, fruit pits, nut shells, and rice 
hulls a well established business. Much of 
the ground material is used for airblast 
cleaning and polishing. Corncobs are a 
source of the industrial chemical furfural, 
used in making nylon and other products, 
Waste straw is going into paper and paper 
products. Waste feathers are used for feeds 
and fertilizers. 

“Research on medicinals by agricultural 
scientists has been extremely rewarding. 
USDA investigators helped boost yields of 
penicillin more than a hundredfold, mainly 
through development of the submerged-cul- 
ture method, using corn steep liquor (a by- 
product of cornstarch manufacture) and 
lactose (milk sugar) in the culture medium. 
From an overripe cantaloup they isolated 
the mold that is the parent strain of all those 
now used for penicillin production. Follow- 
ing penicillin, a vast new era of antibiotic 
research and production was initiated, and a 
multimillion dollar antibiotics industry has 
been established. 

“Development of the starchlike substance 
dextran, a synthetic blood-plasma extender, 
is of incalculable value in case of a large 
scale catastrophe. Commercial production is 
now sufficient to meet military and civilian 
stockpiling needs. 

“Within the past 20 years, bulk groceries 
have been almost entirely supplanted by na- 
tionally advertised prepackaged goods. The 
entire retail frozen-food industry has come 
into being. From only 77 million pounds in 
1935, United States production of frozen 
fruits rose to 523 million pounds in 1954. 
Frozen fruit-juice concentrates shot up from 
nothing in 1935 to 82 million gallons in 1954. 
Production of frozen vegetables starting 
from practically nothing in 1935, has reached 
about 1 billion pounds per year. 

“Developments in food processing have 
given farmers a more assured market for 
their crops, considerable relief from season- 
ably glutted markets, and more demand for 
products that provide better return for in- 
vested capital and labor. 

“Frozen concentrated orange juice, used 
by housewives the country over, returns tens 
of millions of extra dollars each year to 
orange growers and has prevented develop- 
ment of a glutted fresh-orange market. 
Orange juice, once a luxury, is now available 
to everyone the year round. Frozen con- 
centrated grape juice, pineapple juice, apple 
juice, tomato juice are also on the market. 

“Research has increased tremendously also 
the outlet for dairy products. It has shown, 
for example, that milk solids can be used in 
practically any type of baked goods, making 
them taste, look, and keep better, as well as 
making them more nutritious. 
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“Research conducted on dried eggs during 
the past 20 years has resulted in a high-qual- 
ity, versatile new product. An expanding in- 
dustry, now exceeding $50 million annually 
in volume, has been built on this research. 
At least 20 million pounds of dried whole egg, 
yolk, and white are now being used annually 
in candy and noodie manufacture, in com- 
mercial baking, and in prepared mixes.” 

The above statement selects for appraisal 
some of the most significant results of the 
utilization research by the Department. In 
addition, basic research not yet applied has 
laid the groundwork for tangible results not 
yet realized, but having great potential value. 
A substantial increase in funds for applica- 
tion and development probably could multi- 
ply the tangible results to farmers from the 
results of research to date. The fruitful- 
ness of the modest expenditures to date sug- 
gest the potential value of expanding greatly 
the funds available for basic research and 
development. 


2. UTILIZATION RESEARCH BY INDUSTRY 


The expenditures on research in the utili- 
zation of agricultural products in industry * 
are probably greater than the expenditures 
of the Government. Available information 
is not sufficient to provide a Current esti- 
mate of the expenditures by industry for re- 
search relating to the utilization of farm 
products, but estimates of such expenditures 
in 1951 exceeded the total of research ex- 
penditures in the United States Department 
of Agriculture on all research and develop- 
ment in that year. Information from about 
300 companies carrying on research relating 
to agriculture indicated that they were then 
spending about $90 million on the utilization 
of agricultural products, including forestry 
products. In addition, industry in 1951 
was spending about $50 million on research 
relating to farm machinery, agricultural 
chemicals, feeds, etc., related to production. 
The total of research expenditures relating 
to agriculture by industry probably exceeded 
$140 million whereas the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture was spending only 
about $56 million on all research and devel- 
opment projects in that year. 

The recent survey of the cost of research 
and development in private industry indi- 
cated an expenditure in 1953 of about $3,- 
700,000,000. Preliminary information indi- 
cates that more than one-third of the cost 
of research and development conducted by 
private industry was for work done on Gov- 
ernment contracts. Probably not more than 
5 percent of the total, if that much, was 
spent upon the utilization of agricultural 
products, including forestry. In this con- 
nection, it was estimated that the total ex- 
penditures on research by business, Govern- 
ment, and educational institutions probably 
exceeded $5 billion, with industry account- 
ing for about two-thirds of that total. 


Examples of private industry research re 
industrial uses of agricultural products * 
The Atlas Powder Co. is a pioneer in the 

development of new uses for agricultural 

products through chemistry and has long 
recognized the interdependence of industry 
and agriculture. In the early 1930’s chem- 

ists of the Atlas Powder Co. developed a 

new process for turning corn sugar—that is, 

dextrose—into sugar alcohols. Up to that 
time, sugars, including corn sugar, had been 
confined in their uses almost entirely to 
sweetening substances; since sugar is not 


*Science and Engineering in American In- 
dustry, Preliminary Report on a Survey of 
Research and Development Costs and Per- 
sonnel in 1953-54, prepared for the National 
Science Foundation by the U. S. Department 
of Labor, 1955. 

3 USA-Background, published by the U. S. 
Information Agency as Rept. No. 2099, dated 
September 12, 1955. 
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sufficiently heat-stable to undergo chemical 
reaction, it had only limited application to 
the chemical industry. 

By hydrogenating corn sugar, the company 
was able to produce heat-stable compounds 
which have found widespread use as a raw 
material in many manufacturing processes, 
both food and nonfood. Today, modern 
chemical research has made it possible to 
utilize corn sugar in emulsifiers for the man- 
ufacture of cosmetics, foods, medical and 
pharmaceutical preparations, and insecti- 
cides; also in placticizers, in industrial fin- 
ishes for manufactured products, and in 
moisture conditioners for tobacco, textiles, 
paper, and other products. 

Atlas is a substantial user of farm products 
in virtually all its operations. In most cases, 
farm products are used to make nonfood 
products. The manufacture of explosives, 
for example, requires large quantities of 
glycerin processed from livestock and veg- 
etable oils, corn flour, nitrocotton, cane sugar, 
beet pulp, oat hulls, and many other prod- 
ucts of the land. The company used some 
12 million pounds of corn sugar in its manu- 
facturing processes last year and is the Na- 
tion’s largest user of corn sugar for non- 
sweetening purposes. More than 8 million 
pounds of natural fats and oils were required 
to make emulsifiers; and, in total, the com- 
pany consumed approximately 40 million 
pounds of ingredients derived from farm 
crops. 

The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., in 
addition to developing and formulating prod- 
ucts for agricultural use, through research, 
has found uses for many farm products and 
byproducts. For example, cotton linters 
(short-staple fiber still adhering to cotton- 
seed after ginning) once preferred for the 
production of cellulose, which Du Pont uses 
in very large quantities for manufacture of 
rayon, cellophane, finishes, explosives, and 
other products. In recent years, cellulose 
from woodpulp has been raised in standard 
by Du Pont scientists until it is of sufi- 
ciently high quality to be satisfactory in 
practically all uses. 


Farm products also enter substantially into 


manufacture of paints and lacquers by Du 
Pont. The company’s finishes division uses 
large quantities of vegetable oils such as 
soya, linseed, and tung oil; butyl alcohol, 
which is derived from corn; and ethyl al- 
cohol, derived from molasses which in turn 
is made from sugarcane. 

Ely Lily & Co. for many years has used 
great quantities of agricultural byproducts 
in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals such 
as insulin, liver products, and thyroid ex- 
tracts. In addition, Lily uses in the mak- 
ing of pharmaceuticals such agricultural 
products as corn sugar, cane sugar, Corn- 
starch, and oil, potato starch, soya-bean 
meal and oil, cider and vinegar, orange and 
lemon oils, beeswax, casein (curd of milk), 
and milk sugar, 

The Baker Castor Oil Co.’s program of re- 
search and development is concerned with 
vegetable oils unusual to United States agri- 
culture, primarily castor oil, but also saf- 
flower oil and others. A spokesman for the 
company points out that its program is 
making possible higher incomes to farmers in 
areas where oll crops can be grown by pro- 
viding new cash crops to be planted on acres 
retired from surplus crops, and thus permit- 
ting agricultural diversification with accom- 
panying greater financial security. 

Baker’s research chemists work constantly 
to develop new products made from castor 
beans and thus increase the market demand 
for castor beans and other unusual oil seeds, 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., deals in oil- 
bearing crops which are converted into oils 
and protein concentrates. In producing pro- 
tein concentrates, which it sells to mixed 
feed companies, the Kellogg Co. maintains 
its own research laboratories in which sci- 
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entists evaluate meals, for feed, from a 
nutritional standpoint. 

An extensive research laboratory is main- 
tained in the company’s soybean solvent 
extraction plant in which Kellogg scientists 
work continuously to improve soybean oil 
both for edible and for industrial purposes 
and thus increase consumption. For exam- 
ple, a method of chemically treating soybean 
oil to increase its drying properties and make 
it equal to linseed oil has been developed, 
and the company says, We have a proven 
record that our product can be used in out- 
side house paints and the results are equal 
to linseed oil for this work,” 

The National Canners Association has 
played an important part in the improvement 
of the United States canning industry’s 
methods and products. In the field of scien- 
tific research carried on by trade associations 
for the benefit of an entire industry, the 
Canners Association was a pioneer and stead- 
ily has broadened the scope of its work in 
recent years to extend it to the industry's 
raw products problems, 

The Gerber Products Co, has been con- 
cerned with the manufacture of baby foods 
since 1901. From a humble beginning this 
company grew into an industry which in 
1954 used a tonnage of fresh fruits and 
vegetables which would require 8,500 rail- 
road cars to move. 

The corn refining industry, comprised of 
13 plants, has through the Corn Industries 
Research Foundation, Inc., an extensive re- 
search program with projects handled by 
Many agricultural colleges. The 13 corn- 
refining plants are capable of grinding 250 
carloads of shelled corn daily (120 million 
bushels per year) and of shipping out a like 
amount of finished products—starch and oil, 
and their byproducts which principally are 
used by the mixed-feed industry for dairy 
and poultry feeds. As the result of research, 
practically nothing is wasted; even the steep- 
water in which the grain soaks before it is 
processed is an important nutrient for grow- 
ing yeast and molds which in turn produce 
the antibiotics, such as penicillin, teramycin, 
streptomycin, and aureomycin, 

Industry research and development activi- 
ties related to farm products probably would 
be stimulated by an expansion of the basic 
research program of the Government agen- 
cies. Cooperation of Government and in- 
dustry in research and development of new 
and extended uses for farm products is essen- 
tial to obtain the most significant results. 


ECONOMICS OF UTILIZATION 


The greatest interest in increasing utiliza- 
tion research arises from the need of finding 
outlets for surplus production. In working 
toward this objective it is necessary to give 
careful consideration to the significance of 
the results of utilization research in terms 
of market outlets and the volume of products 
which may be channeled through the new 
and expanded outlets. 

A recent article by K. Starr Chester pub- 
lished in the Chemurgic Digest, February 
1955, calls attention to the tendency of in- 
dustry to use substitutes for agricultural raw 
materials. The article is quoted in part as 
follows: 

“There is a growing trend for industry to 
use substitute raw materials for the agricul- 
tural raw materials formerly used. As a few 
examples of this: 

“Butanol and acetone, basic industrial 
chemicals, were formerly made from corn. 
Today the plants that made these chemicals 
from corn are idle, and the chemicals are 
being manufactured from petroleum or 
natural gas. 

“Glycerol, another basic industrial chem- 
ical, was formerly made from tallow, and 
to some extent from cottonseed oil and soy- 
bean oil. Now synthetic glycerol is domi- 
nating the market. 

“There is an extensive market for pro- 
teins in paper coatings. Either soybean 
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protein or casein from milk can be used for 
this. This market is supplied from casein 
purchased from Argentina, which is cheaper 
than either domestic casein or soy protein. 

“Furfural, which could have a major out- 
let in nylon manufacture, is made from grain 
residues, the use of which aids the economics 
of grain marketing. Yet cyclohexane from 
petroleum is used to great extent rather 
than furfural in nylon manufacture. 

“Synthetic raw materials are replacing 
linseed oil in the drying-oil field, in numer- 
ous applications. 

“Synthetic textiles are supplanting cotton 
for a number of uses including tire cords, 
carpeting, window curtains, and shower cur- 
tains as well as clothing. 

“Alpha cellulose is now being made of 
woodpulp instead of cotton linters, as 
formerly. 

“Synthetic detergents are replacing soaps 
which are made from natural oils and fats. 

“Carboxymethycellulose, which in part has 
its origin in petroleum, is replacing starch 
as a thickening agent. 

“The reasons for this shift away from agri- 
cultural raw materials are chiefiy economic 
ones, which might be overcome if industry 
had incentives to use the agricultural raw 
materials. Synthetic raw materials are used 
because they are cheaper to buy and use, and 
are in constant supply at relatively constant 
cost from year to year. In some cases, they 
are more uniform and of higher quality, but 
these advantages generally have less signifi- 
cance than cost and supply. 

“A great many agricultural raw materials 
are at a disadvantage because their cost is 
abnormally high; they have priced them- 
selves out of the industrial market. Industry 
has no prejudice against agricultural raw 
materials; it simply cannot afford to use 
them. There is no lack of technology for 
producing industrial products based on such 
agricultural raw materials. In the fields of 
the Department of Agriculture, of industry, 
and of the Patent Office are many hundreds 
of processes for converting the surplus farm 
commodities into industrial products. These 
processes are scientifically sound, practical, 
and workable, but they lie gathering dust 
because their economics are not favorable. 
There is no economic incentive to use them.” 

Research that does not find an outlet 
that will increase the demand for the prod- 
ucts will not in itself make a significant con- 
tribution to the disposal of surpluses except 
to the extent that it is significant to find 
outlets at lower value uses as relief meas- 
ures to reduce losses otherwise being realized. 
The author cited above recognizes the prob- 

‘lem and suggests that the Government pro- 
vide incentives for the lower value use, 

With reference to economic incentives for 
the greater use of surpluses, he writes: 

“To ask industry to make greater use of the 
surpluses, which it is able to do technologi- 
cally but not economically, is to ask indus- 
try to undertake operations that are eco- 
nomically hazardous, yet are in the na- 
tional interest, and, indeed, are in the nature 
of an emergency. The precedents for pro- 
viding industry with economic incentives, in 
such cases, are well established. 

“It is desirable that a thorough economic 
and technological study be made of the fea- 
sibility of relieving the surplus problem 
through providing such incentives to indus- 
try. This study should point out the indus- 
trial processes in which surplus agricultural 
commodities could be used to greater ex- 
tent than at present, provided the economics 
were more favorable, and the extent to which 
this would relieve the surplus problem, The 
nature and amount of incentives that could 
stimulate such utilization must be deter- 
mined. The cost of these must be calculated, 
and compared with existing costs related to 
the surplus problem. The study should con- 
sider the impact which such a shift in raw 
materials would have on other industries, and 
its economic and social consequences.” 
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Improving the processing and the eco- 
nomic utility of an agricultural product re- 
sulting in a higher value use, is, of course, 
more to be desired than a program of incen- 
tives to permit or encourage lower value 
uses. 

The position of cotton in relation to syn- 
thetic fibers is a case which illustrates the 
problem and the possibilities of maintaining 
and even developing higher value uses. Im- 
provements in the use values of the syn- 
thetics and lower costs of production have 
made serious inroads on the outlets for cot- 
ton. The National Cotton Council reports 
that the synthetics industry is now spending 
at least $60 million on research annually but 
the entire research expenditures devoted to 
cotton by all public and private agencies com- 
bined is probably only about $14 million an- 
nually. However, the cotton utilization re- 
search has demonstrated that the utility of 
the cotton fibers can be improved and the 
competitive position of that crop thereby 
strengthened. 

3. PROGRAMS FOR UTILIZATION RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

The research and marketing advisory com- 
mittees of the United States Department of 
Agriculture with the assistance of members 
of the staff of the Department, now provide a 
means of keeping in touch with research 
needs and the industrial research programs 
as well as the activities and research plans 
of the Government agencies and other re- 
search institutions. Through the Depart- 
ment and these committees, it would be pos- 
sible to develop information as to the pro- 
grams in operation, plans for future work, 
and obtain evaluation of needed research and 
funds required for research programs which 
have the greatest promise of significant re- 
sults. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand many editorials which 
have appeared in the great newspapers 
and magazines of the United States in 
respect to this matter. Ihave not found 
anyone opposed to this idea. I have not 
found anyone who does not feel the pur- 
pose of the bill ought to be accomplished 
quickly. Many people do not quite un- 
derstand why we have not heretofore 
passed such a bill. So I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, 
many editorials and articles from maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the South Bend Tribune of March 24, 
1956] 


CaPEHART’s FARM VISION 


Senator CaPreHart’s suggestion that the 
Federal Government spend $100 million a 
year on a program for development of new 
uses of farm products commands serious 
consideration in the existing circumstances, 

Already a lot of the taxpayers’ money is 
going into subsidies, in one form or another, 
which evade the basic issue. At the root 
of the farm problem is overproduction. Too 
much is being produced in view of the ex- 
isting need for farm products. 

For decades, this has not been given proper 
consideration in the much-advertised “farm 
relief” laws. A series of evasive farm laws 
has merely aggravated the situation. 

The Eisenhower administration is trying 
to create a less dangerous system for service 
while a program going completely to the root 
of the problem is being devised and applied. 
But the administration is literally besieged 
now by congressional advocates of measures 
that would prolong and intensify the basic 
trouble. 
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Perhaps an efficient crop production con- 
trol system cannot be created. In fact, 
many authorities say that it is literally im- 
possible. 

So it is eminently sensible to consider 
Ways and means of increasing demand for 
farm products. Incidentally, the remedies 
applied so far by the Federal Government, 
most notably rigid Government supports, 
have actually reduced demand for some farm 
products. 

Senator CAPEHART specifically mentions 
“industrial use for agricultural products.” 
The potential demand in that area may be 
unlimited. 

The Indiana Senator thinks the markets 
for farm products can be increased 100 per- 
cent in the next 50 years. That could mean 
unprecedented prosperity for farmers. 

This is not wildly fanciful. The surface 
has been barely scratched where new uses 
for farm products are concerned, 

[From the Indianapolis Times of March 25, 

1956] 

Hoosrer Farm LEADERS Back CAPEHART’S 
PLAN—BUREAU, FARMERS UNION CHIEFS 
ENDORSE UNITED STATES RESEARCH To IN- 
CREASE PRODUCT DEMAND 

(By Ted Knap) 

Leaders of two major farm groups in Indi- 
ana yesterday endorsed Senator Homer E, 
CAPEHART’sS crash program to find new uses 
for agricultural products. 

The Indiana Republican Senator said his 
$100-million-a-year research proposal would 
double the market for farm products. In in- 
troducing the measure last week, he said it 
would help solve the farm problem for all 
time. 

Instead of concentrating on cutting farm 
production in line with the reduced demands, 
which has been Federal policy for more than 
20 years, the Capehart plan would concen- 
trate on boosting the demand so farmers can 
produce all their land will yield. 

He called the plan staggering in impact. 

Hassil Schenck, president of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau, said he is very enthusiasti- 
cally in favor of the Capehart bill. 

“It is one of the soundest investments 
the Government could make at this time,” 
he said. “It would be a major step toward 
the long-range solution of the farm problem. 
The job is a big one, and the research pro- 
gram should get an appropriation big enough 
to carry it out.” 

John Raber, president of the Indiana 
Farmers Union—often opposed to the Farm 
Bureau—said his group also favors the Cape- 
hart plan. 

Both the Farm Bureau and Farmers Union, 
at their recent State conventions, approved 
resolutions calling for more Government- 
sponsored research into industrial uses for 
farm products. 

Both Mr. Schenck and Mr. Raber predicted 
the Capehart bill will pass in this election 
year when the farmers’ plight is of major 
political concern. Mr. Schenck said some 
opposition is expected from those interests 
with which industrialized farm products 
would compete, like the gasoline industry. 

“Its potential is virtually unlimited,” Sen- 
ator CAPEHART said. “I know enough about 
it that I have been saying to the farmers of 
Indiana: ‘Don’t sell your farmland. Buy 
more. The next 50 years on the American 
farm will see unprecedented prosperity.’ ” 

“Its results,.“ Senator CAPEHART said, 
“would include: 

“More income for the farmer. 

“More jobs—on farms, in new industries, 
and in transport. 

“More retail business in farm communities 
and around the new industries. 

“Lower taxes for all because it would wipe 
out, or at least reduce, the need for Govern- 


-ment buying of surplus.” 


Senator CareHarr pointed out that the 
$100 million he urges for research is less than 
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one-third of the $365 million Uncle Sam now 
spends just for storing surplus crops. 

Main points of the Capehart bill are: 

1. It creates an Industrial Agricultural 
Products Administration, headed by a Presi- 
dential appointee. 

2. The IAPA would conduct research and 
experiments on old and new farm products 
to explore their usefulness in industry. 

3. It would hire or contract with firms and 
research organizations, including universi- 
ties, to conduct such study programs. 

4. It would operate pilot plants to develop 
manufacturing processes to the point where 
it will be profitable for private industry to 
take over. 

5. Pay private citizens for successful sug- 
gestions or inventions in this field. 

6. Expand the research and pilot plant 
programs now being done on a limited basis 
by the Agriculture Department. 

Senator CAPEHART said there are many 
possibilities for industrial use of crops, some 
of which have had preliminary exploration. 
Fo example, alcohol made from grain can be 
substituted for gasoline if cheaper manufac- 
turing methods can be devised. 

There has been considerable interest in a 
bamboo plant to be used as raw material for 
making paper pulp, which is in critically 
short supply. 

“Some years ago, the citrus-fruit industry 
was in bad shape,” Senator CAEPHART recalled. 
“Then our Agriculture Department, through 
research, aided in the perfection of the quick- 
frozen food process. I am told that this vir- 
tually saved the citrus-fruit industry.” 


[From the Hammond (Ind.) News of May 28, 
1956 


New Uses ror Farm PRODUCTS 


Mixing alcohol with automobile gasoline—a 
process used successfully in several foreign 
countries and which has received experi- 
mental approval in the United States—may 
go a long way toward solving the surplus 
grain problem. An estimated 2½ billion 
bushels of grain would be used annually in 
making alcohol for new uses—including 2 
billion bushels for mixing with gas and 365 
million bushels if alcohol can be produced 
economically enough to justify its use in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. 

Study of the alcohol-from-grain possibility 
is among the proposals of many Senators 
who are seeking new uses for farm products 
to bolster the agricultural economy and re- 
duce surpluces. Senator Homer E. CAPEHART 
of Indiana has been among the leaders in ad- 
vocating the establishment of a special agency 
devoted to exploring new industrial uses for 
farm products and has introduced legislation 
to that effect. 


[From the Indianapolis News of March 23, 
1956] 


A KEY TO FARM PROSPERITY 


Indiana Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART is to 
be commended for urging Congress to look 
beyond temporary farm relief measures 
toward establishment of a basis for per- 
manent agricultural prosperity. 

We believe that he is on the right track in 
introducing a bill to set up a broad Govern- 
ment-backed program of research to find new 
industrial uses for farm products. 

Essentially, as the Senator explains, this 
is a solution of the farm problem based, not 
on the negative theory of curtailing produc- 
tion, but on a positive approach of creating 
new markets demanding full utilization of 
our agricultural capacity. 

Industry in this country already has made 
great progress in using grain and other 
crop derivatives in processing rubber, plastics 
and other materials. But the surface has 
hardly been scratched. 

Agricultural research, as far as Govern- 
ment programs have been concerned, has been 
a budgetary orphan. It presently has neither 
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the facilities nor the personnel needed to 
bring it to the point of a breakthrough 
toward major accomplishment. 

The $100 million annually to bring this 
about, as provided in the Capehart measure, 
is fractional when compared to the savings 
that could be made in farm subsidies and 
in Government storage of surpluses. 

Senator CAPEHART believes enactment of 
such a research program would result in the 
creation of a farm market at least twice as 
great as any we have ever known. 

Farmers could follow their natural in- 
stinct to get everything possible out of their 
land. Industry would profit. Doors would 
be opened to thousands of new jobs with 
the opening of plants to manufacture new 
products. 

Our farm economy has been based too long 
on the notion that farm products are meant 
only to be eaten. 

Research is disproving that now. But 
greatly expanded research is needed to 
bring the marketing of agricultural products 
for industry on a par with their marketing 
for grocery counters and feed mills. 

As Senator CaPEHART says, much of the 
program he proposes should be carried on in 
existing public and private laboratories, par- 
ticularly through our land-grant colleges, 
and through private industry itself. 

The Government’s role should be that of 
coordinator, not operator. 

The main thing is to get the program 
started as soon as possible. Just that much 
sooner will farmers be brought into equality 
with other segments of our economy. And 
just that much sooner will the taxpayers be 
taken off the treadmill of paying for year-to- 
year high-cost farm relief bills. 

When that time comes, we won't have 
the dismal spectacle of good Indiana corn 
rotting in storage. 


[From the Indianapolis Star of 
March 25, 1956] 


To SEEK A PERMANENT CURE 


Hoosier Senator Homer CAPEHART has of- 
fered to the Senate a farm proposal which 
may justifiably be called exciting. It is a 
proposal that Government research in the 
industrial uses of farm products, long car- 
ried out on a limited scale by the Department 
of Agriculture, be elevated to the status of 
the major phase of the farm program. 

All of American industrial experience sug- 
gests that Senator CAPEHART is merely stat- 
ing a simple truth in saying that the pos- 
sibilities of expanding the market for farm 
goods by this means are limitless. 

Expansion of the farm market is the only 
kind of measure which can possibly bring 
permanent solution of the farm problem. 
The opposite measure—reduction of supply— 
has been the objective of the present Fed- 
eral program since its inception during the 
New Deal. To date all the effort directed at 
this objective over more than 20 years has 
not been able to bring even a single season’s 
respite from the problem. If the program 
ever were successful in shrinking production 
to the size of the market, there could be no 
sense of assurance that the market would 
not then contract further and bring the 
problem back. 

If on the other hand relief from the prob- 
lem can be obtained by expanding the mar- 
ket to absorb the existing production, even 
if production then expanded further, as it 
undoubtedly would, still there would be every 
possibility that a continued balance could 
be maintained by perpetuating the expansive 
trend of the market, once established. 

We hope Congress will be quick to grasp 
the potentialities of this proposal. 

We question the proposition that the idea 
should be implemented by creating a new 
administrative agency and a new section in 
the Department of Agriculture. To be sure 
this has been the standard method of 
launching a project in Washington over the 
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past 25 years or so. But it is not necessarily 
the best method. 

The establishment of new agencies would 
be dramatic. But it also would be time con- 
suming. Funds and energies for a con- 
siderable period at the start of the program 
would be dissipated in the building of a new 
segment of bureaucracy. Only when it has 
firmly laid the groundwork for its own per- 
petuation and expansion is a new Federal 
Bureau ready to go to work at the task 
assigned to it. 

It might be more effective to put the funds 
and energy into direct expansion of the 
existing research program of the Department 
of Agriculture. Surely sufficient emphasis 
could be achieved in the passage of the act 
to give the program initial impetus equiva- 
lent to that achieved by the psychology of 
establishing a new agency. 

The basic proposal is a good one. The 
mechanics are important to the end that 
energy be applied as soon and as directly 
as possible to the achievement of the mis- 
sion, with a minimum of diversion into the 
fields of new buildings, new plants, and new 
staffs. 

Senator CAPEHART has hold of something. 


— 


[From the Indiana Farmers Guide] 
More USES FOR FARM PRODUCTS — 


One of the constructive proposals to come 
out of current debate on the farm problem is 
the bill introduced by Hoosier Senator 
Homer E. CAPEHART to establish a $100 mil- 
lion Government research program “to 
double the demand for farm products 
through discovery of new industrial uses 
and utilization of new processes already 
known.” Although some research along this 
line has been conducted for a number of 
years on a limited scale by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and land-grant 
college experiment stations, this would be an 
intense, well financed effort to speed up and 
expand such research to alleviate the farm 
crop surplus problem as rapidly as possible. 

Expansion of the farm market is the only 
real solution to our current crop surplus 
problems. Natural population growth and 
concerted efforts to find new markets for our 
crops as food and fiber will take care of part 
of the expanding production, but Senator 
CAPEHART’S proposal is designed to eliminate 
the slack entirely and to strengthen the 
American farmer’s economic position in a 
constructive manner. 

We are inclined to disagree with the Sena- 
tor on one provision of his bill. This would 
establish a new Industrial Agricultural 
Products Administration to conduct the 
program and a new agency within the De- 
partment of Agriculture to carry out the 
work. It might be better if this entire proj- 
ect were made a part of the existing research 
program of the Department of Agriculture, 
rather than creating another office. 

We hope Congress will give this program 
for expanded industrial uses of agricultural 
products serious consideration. 

[From the Plymouth (Ind.) Pilot-News of 
May 2, 1956] 
FARM PROBLEM SOLUTION 

Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, of Indiana, has 
proposed a plan for the solution of the 
troublesome farm problem which he believes 
will make an unlimited market for our farm 
products. His plan: “A tremendous research 
and development program * * * to develop 
to the utmost the industrial uses we already 
know about for farm products * * * and at 
the same time find new uses creating a de- 
mand for at least double what we have con- 
sidered normal farm production of the 
United States.“ 

Senator CAPEHART has a big farm down 
near Washington, Ind., and knows something 
firsthand about the farmer’s problems. He 
would have a sizable appropriation for the 
rapid and signal increase of research for 
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greater and greater uses of farm products 
until surpluses will be a thing of the past. 

For many years the Chemurgic Council has 
been working on this matter of turning farm 
products into new uses, and considerable 
progress has been made. CAPEHART believes 
that there is no limit to the new products 
we can discover if we devote enough time 
to the subject. 

The Senator may be right about this, for 
scientists have done far more wonderful 
things than this. The time has certainly 
come to give this idea a thorough trial. If 
science can solve our critical farm problem, 
that is without doubt the best and surest 
way to do it. Politics will never solve it. 


[From the Washington Star of April 6, 1956] 
CAPEHART’s Farm PLAN WORTH Loox 


A new line of attack on the farm problem, 
uniformly recognized as the number one 
headache in the national economy, has been 
proposed to Congress. It is, in brief, a 
greatly expanded and intensified research 
program to find new industrial uses for farm 
products. Legislation to launch the pro- 
gram, under a fulltime administrator, has 
been introduced by Senator CAPEHART, Re- 
publican, of Indiana. 

The idea of research in agriculture is not, 
of course, a new one. The Department of 
Agriculture, though its experimental stations 
and in cooperation with both public and 
private agencies, has engaged in research for 
many years. And Senator CAPEHART proposes 
that his vastly broader program should be 
built upon the foundations of this existing 
activity. 

To a large extent, however, past research 
has been directed at improving production 
methods and quality of crops rather than 
seeking new uses for the products them- 
selves. It is in this proposed change in em- 
phasis, perhaps, that a substantial increase 
im research offers its greatest promise for 
utilization of our continuing and costly 
overproduction. 

There are, in fact, certain lines of re- 
search under way—but with limited funds 
and attention—that might provide impor- 
tant new agricultural markets. One is the 
extraction of metallurgical oils and another 
of paint oils from grain. A third is the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber through the 
use of ethyl alcohol extracted from grain, or 
in the use of grain-derived ethyl alcohol for 
other industrial purposes. 

The petroleum and chemical industries, as 
examples have demonstrated—particularly 
in the last decade—the unlimited horizons 
that can be discovered through research. 
The chemical companies already are direct- 
ing attention to the possibilities in agri- 
cultural products. 

The farming community itself, however, is 
not able, through organization or fiancing, 
to undertake research on any effective scale. 
The proposed program would be a long-term 
one and relatively costly in the first instance. 
It might, however, bring much greater divi- 
dends than those derived from spending 
money for the storage of surplus crops or for 
holding land out of production. The plan is 
worth a careful look. 

[From the Indianapolis Star of March 25, 
1956] 


INDIANA FARMING: CAPEHART FarM-Am PLAN 
Pors ACCENT ON GROWTH 


(By Robert Kellum) 


The United States Senate piled more con- 
fusion on the belabored farm problem last 
week—hby passing a bill that has more pit- 
falls than a winter-ravaged county road. 

But, behind the fanfare over what kind 
of price supports to provide for commodities, 
there's sentiment mounting among many 
agricultural leaders for an entirely new ap- 
proach. They think it's time to look fur- 
ther ahead than 1 year on this job of putting 
better stability into rural buying power. 
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Senator Homer E. Carrnarr’s introduction 
of a bill to create an Industrial Agricultural 
Products Administration with a $100 million 
annual research fund is a step in this direc- 
tion. The accent is on growth, not restric- 
tions. 

CaPEHART said: 

“The United States must undertake at 
once a $100 million-a-year research and de- 
velopment program to find new and in- 
creased industrial uses for agricultural 
products. * * * 

“It is my opinion that the Department of 
Agriculture and our research and develop- 
ment people know enough now that, given 
a real opportunity to prove it, they can find 
industrial uses for 5 million additional 
bushels of grain, such as corn, wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, rice, and sorghum grains, as 
well as potatoes, each year. Our total pro- 
duction now of these grains is only about 
6,500,000,000 bushels.” 

He says that “as fast as the Government 
proves practicability of each new farm prod- 
uct in industry, the process should be 
turned over to private industry for pro- 
duction.” 

He lists 11 probable industrial uses for 
agricultural products “on which best avail- 
able estimates indicate likely use of 2,500,- 
000,000 bushels a year of agricultural 
products.” 

Here's his lineup: High protein food by 
fermentation; paint from vegetable oil; syn- 
thetic rubber; microbia rubber; increased 
use of starch in paper; industrial exploita- 
tion of oxystarch; raising disease-free poul- 
try for export; new drug plans; hardboard, 
boxboard, and building board from wheat; 
development of high amylose corn; blending 
10 percent grain alcohol with gasoline. 

He also cited these possible uses for grain 
derivatives: Smokeless powder; plastics; 
medicinals; toilet preparations; soaps; clean- 
ers; anesthetics; antifreeze; dyes; varnishes; 
power and fuel. 

The research program, once it is given a 
full opportunity to work, would do these 
things, CAPEHART asserted: 

“It would end our farm surplus problem, 
it would save the Government money, it 
would help relieve the tax burden, and give 
a chance for reduction of the national debt, 
it would create new industries, new jobs, 
stimulate sales, and provide better incomes 
for our people, including the Nation's 6 
million farmers.” 

Without any direct reference to Senator 
CAPEHART’S plan, but relating to it, never- 
theless, were comments by Dr. E. T. Weiler, 
head of the Purdue Department of Econom- 
ics, at the 12th annual Indiana Bankers 
Association agricultural clinic on the West 
La Fayette campus last week. 

Weiler stressed the fact that America 
doubles its output every 20 years. 

This will continue, he added. Normal is 
an increase in total output of goods and 
products of 3 to 5 percent each year. With 
population gaining at a rate that is equal 
to South Bend-Mishawaka census figures 
every month, growth all along the line is 
Inevitable, the economist said. 

Commenting that “1956 may well see a 
record for gross national product in the 
United States,” Weiler asserted that “re- 
search continues to open new frontiers for 
the American economy.” 

From another source, Dr. Vernon W. Rut- 
tan, Purdue agriculture economist, writes in 
the Review of Economics and Statistics that: 

“By 1975, United States food and fiber re- 
quirements can be met with approximately 
the same land requirements as at present 
with a farm-labor force at least 20 percent 
below present levels.” 

Actually, that’s what the agricultural 
leaders see ahead when they say it’s time for 
& new approach to this problem—something 
to replace billions of dollars worth of rotting 
corn or other grain that’s kept off the mar- 
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ket in an effort to bolster prices on farm 
products. 

Dr. Ruttan adds: 

“The important question facing American 
agriculture is not that of meeting require- 
ments of food and fiber for an in- 
creased population but what combination 
of expenditures for research, land, labor, and 
capital is needed to produce this output at 
the lowest cost. 

“The Nation's needs for foods and fiber 
are expected to increase 60 percent above 
the 1950 level by 1975. If past trends con- 
tinue, half of this increase will be taken 
care of through increased efficiency result- 
ing from the application of new research 
and technology. 

“To produce the other half of the Nation’s 
increased need for food and fiber, additional 
expenditures will be required for fertilizer, 
tractor fuel, insecticides, and antibiotics. 

“As a result of these changes farm output 
will become more sensitive to price change 
and attempts to control farm output will be- 
come more difficult and costly than at 
present.” 

If anybody thinks Ruttan is wrong on his 
1975 forecasts of farm productivity, let him 
look back on corn records in Indiana. Aver- 
age yield per acre has about doubled in the 
last quarter century. 

Growth deserves more attention in farm 
debates. 


[From the La Porte Herald-Argus of March 
28, 1956] 


CAPEHART'S PROPOSAL 


If there is anything which should make 
even the experts humble it is the constantly 
belabored farm problem, a matter about 
which the layman who resides in the city 
admittedly knows little. And that same 
layman is far from convinced that the ex- 
perts, or even the farmers themselves, know 
many of the important answers. The farm 
problem will keep on being that, fust as it 
has since the first farm movements began in 
the 1870’s and 1880's of the last century. 

There are some points on which there is 
agreement. The farm population continues 
to decline. Farm output can be stepped up 
constantly by improved methods and more 
machinery. And farm supports are a part of 
Government's business and will continue to 
be ad infinitum. 

Senator CAPEHART, of Indiana, offers a sug- 
gestion looking to the future of American 
farming which conforms to the pattern of 
probable American growth in population and 
productivity. The Senator wants an Indus- 
trial Agriculture Products Administration 
with an annual $100 million research fund. 
The research would be to discover new uses 
for agricultural ucts so that more of 
them rather than less would be necessary 
to supply expanding demand. 

He lists some probable industrial uses for 
farm products, such as high-protein food for 
fermentation, paint from vegetable oil, 
synthetic rubber, increased use of starch in 
paper, new drug plants, hardboard, boxboard, 
and building board from wheat, blending of 
10 percent grain alcohol with gasoline, and 
others. The Senator has apparently been 
communing with research chemists and what 
he says contains lively possibilities for the 
future. The farm and the laboratory must 
work hand in hand. Demand for food and 
fiber will increase as our population does. 
And there are many potential new uses for 
almost everything grown domestically. 

There is no answer in this to the problem 
of maintaining farm prices. No matter what 
research shows can be made useful to man, 
there is always the question of how much 
the farmer gets for his products. His in- 
come has dropped sharply in recent years 
and understandably he is not happy about 
it. If he is able to produce more for new 
purposes there is no assurance his net income 
above expenses will be greater. 
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[From the se News of March 27, 
RESEARCH Is “Key’ TO HEALTHY AGRICULTURE 
(By Frank Salzarulo) 

Research can be given much of the credit 
for converting agriculture from a one-horse 
industry to a mechanized monster. 

More research in the future may be the 
difference between doom and boom in our 
modern agricultural economy. 

It used to be that 80 percent of our popu- 
lation on the farm produced food and fiber 
for 20 percent in the city. 

Today, one farm worker provides enough 
for himself and 18 of his city cousins. 

Great results have been chalked up by re- 
searchers and farmers, to wit: 

For every 2 eggs laid by one hen in 1940, 
today’s hen lays 3. 

In 1939, farmers produced 2½ billion 
bushels of corn on 88 million acres. In 1955 
they produced 30 percent more on only 80 
million acres. 

On the average, today’s cow produces a half 
ton more milk in a year than a cow in 1940. 

There are 95 million cattle on the same 
pastures and rangelands today that sup- 
ported 70 million head in 1940. 

There are 100 million hogs today on farms 
compared to the same farm plant that car- 
ried 75 million in 1940. 

So the story goes. 

In Washington, the politicians are hag- 
gling over what to do to buoy farm prices 
that have been sagging while prices farmers 
pay for things they buy continue to rise, 


SENATOR CAPEHART OFFERS SOLUTION 


One Senator, Homer E. CAPEHART, believes 
he’s got the answer—more research. 

In a letter to Rural Route, he writes: 

“This just has to be the answer to the 
farm problem. The sooner we all get behind 
such a program, the better off the United 
States and the world will be.” 

He’s introduced in the Senate a bill pro- 
posing a $100 million research program, that 
would, in his opinion, double the demand for 
farm products through discovery of new in- 
dustrial uses and utilization of new processes 
already known. 

CAPEHART spells out 11 probable industrial 
uses for farm products, and estimates they'll 
use 2½ billion bushels a year of agricultural 
products out of 6% billion bushels produced 
yearly. They are: 

High protein food by fermentation; paint 
from vegetable oil; synthetic rubber, mi- 
crobia rubber; increased use of starch in 
paper; industrial exploitation of oxystarch; 
raising disease-free poultry for export; new 
drug plants; hardboard, boxboard and build- 
ing board from wheat; development of high 
amylose corn, and blending 10 percent grain 
alcohol with gasoline. 

CAPEHART says the benefits of such a re- 
search project to the Nation would be limit- 
less. He cites these benefits—full market 
for full farm production; end of farm sur- 
pluses; save Government money; relieve tax 
burden and reduce national debt; create new 
industries; create new jobs; stimulate retail 
sales; provide higher income for all people. 
[From the South Bend Tribune of April 2, 

1956] 


New USAGE EXAMPLES 


When Senator Capenart recently suggested 
use of some Federal money to encourage de- 
velopment of new uses for farm products he 
undoubtedly was thinking of what has been 
done already in the private-enterprise area. 
The meatpacking industry, among others, 
has set an encouraging example. 

The Federal Government is already spend- 
ing heavily for farmers’ benefits. But the 
Government spending so far has not deci- 
sively reduced production or stimulated more 
consumption, The best approach to the 
overproduction problem would be promo- 
tion of greater usage of farm products. 
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The American Meat Institute reported 
1,000-pound steers selling on the Chicago 
market recently at an average $203.80 per 
animal or 20 cents a pound. The meat yield 
from a 1000-pound steer averages 580 pounds. 

Each pound of meat sells wholesale at 
about 32.9 cents or $190.80 from each 1,000- 
pound steer. In other words, choice beef 
was sold wholesale for $12.98 less than was 
paid for the 1,000-pound animal on the hoof. 

Byproducts make the difference. “Glue 
factory” is no longer the last word in animal 
byproducts. 

Scores of commodities are manufactured 
from meat products that were once consid- 
ered unusable. They include drugs, medi- 
cines, fertilizer, and paint. 

These new uses had to be developed care- 
fully. That took work—and money. But 
private packers and the meat institute had 
the foresight to see that some day the ex- 
pense would be practically justified. 

It would be worthwhile to develop new 
uses for other farm products. Anyone pay- 
ing Federal taxes would benefit because right 
now we are paying taxes for farm overproduc- 
tion. 


[Prom the Oil and Gas Journal of April 2, 
1956] 


GOP PUSHES PLAN To PUT ALCOHOL IN Gas 
TANKS 


WASHINGTON.—The drive to put alcohol 
into the Nation’s automobile tanks and into 
its tires is rolling at high speed. 

Eyeing the farm vote next November, Re- 
publicans in Congress are going all-out be- 
hind moves to develop new agricultural mar- 
kets. And gasoline, they believe, offers a 
way, indirectly, to burn up a lot of grain. 

Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, of Indiana, 
proposes the creation of a Federal Industrial 
Agricultural Products Administration with 
a $100 million kitty. Thirty-three other 
Republicans immediately signed their names 
to his bill. A number of similar measures 
were introduced in the House. 

CAPEHART’S bill came in a few days after 
the Senate adopted an amendment to the 
farm bill directing the President to set up a 
five-man commission to write legislation for 
industrial use of farm products. But his 
bill goes much further. It is a “crash pro- 
gram,” the Senator said. 


IMPLICATIONS STAGGERING 


The proposed IAPA would have an almost 
unlimited fleld. It could conduct research, 
make field studies and experiments. It also 
could built pilot plants and, if n À 
operate manufacturing facilities to prove 
the commercial feasibility of volume produc- 
tion. 

Development of nonfood agricultural prod- 
ucts would not only make acreage limitation 
unnecessary but would induce farmers to 
work every possible acre, CAPEHART told the 
Senate. 

It would create new industries and in- 
creased demand on present ones. Retail 
business would zoom billions of dollars, he 
said. Taxes could be eased because it no 
longer would be necessary to provide farm 
subsidies and other aids. 

“The ramifications of such a plan are stag- 
gering,” CAPEHART said. 

Seeing an end to the surplus grain prob- 
lem, CAPEHART said the Agriculture Depart- 
ment estimated that over 2.6 billion bushels 
of grain could be consumed in a mere 11 
industrial products. A 10 percent blend of 
alcohol with gasoline would take 2 billion 
bushels. Another 365 to 400 million bushels 
would be used in synthetic rubber. 

OIL MARKET WOULD SUFFER 

“The petroleum industry might lose 10 
percent of its market,” CAPEHART admitted. 

“However, the 90 percent in only a few 
years’ time would be so much bigger in vol- 
ume and so much more important to the 
industry that the two are hardly worth com- 
paring.” 
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At the moment it would cost more to pro- 
duce alcohol than gasoline, CAPEHART con- 
ceded. “But know-how in America always 
gets the price down.” 

The reduction in crude production result- 
ing from the blending of alcohol with gaso- 
line would in the long run “be more than 
offset by increased consumptions in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of new tractors, trucks, 
transport vehicles, automobiles, and other 
petroleum-burning equipment in use be- 
cause of this very program,” he said. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of March 
28, 1956] 
CRASH PROGRAM FOR FARMS 
(By Walker S. Buel) 

WASHINGTON, March 27.—Dawn of a new 
and brighter day for the American farmer, 
as a result of a $100 million program to 
multiply industrial uses of agricultural 
products, is foreseen by Senator Homer E. 
CAPEHART, Republican, Indiana, in intro- 
ducing legislation to launch such a plan. 
The bill, which the author says should be 
enacted immediately to provide all-time so- 
lution of the farm problem, has 35 Republi- 
can cosponsors, including Ohio’s Senators 
BENDER and BRICKER. 

Although a draft was circulated among all 
Members of the Senate before its introduc- 
tion, no Democrat signed it, which is a fair 
indication that it has little chance in this 
Congress. 


WANTS USE IN INDUSTRY STEPPED UP 


Nevertheless, CAPEHART intends to push it 
as vigorously as he can. Several similar bills 
have been presented in the House by Indiana 
Representatives after conference with CAPE- 
HART. The Senator believes the huge problem 
can only be met on the basis of more uses 
for farm products in industry—that it never 
can be licked by production for food uses 
alone. His measure would create an indus- 
trial agricultural products administration, 
as a separate executive agency, and provide 
also for an agency of similar title within the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Duties of both would be to conduct re- 
search, test commercial production pro- 
cedures, maintain pilot plants, operate man- 
ufacturing facilities, and generally promote 
the development of processes and techniques 
for industrial uses of greater quantities of 
farm products, 

Senator ANDERSON, Democrat, New Mexico, 
former Secretary of Agriculture, called at- 
tention to the fact that a special agricul- 
tural research administration was established 
in the Department of Agriculture in 1946, but 
that it has been difficult to push Congress 
to get the necessary appropriations by the 
Budget Bureau. CAPEHART said he thought 
that with a mandate from Congress such as 
he proposed, programs now dragging would 
be accomplished more quickly. 

The Indiana Senator said on many indus- 
trial uses some research already has been 
done. He named this list of 11 “probable” 
industrial uses for farm products, given him 
by the Department of Agriculture, which he 
said would require 2½ billion bushels an- 
nually: 

High protein cattle food by fermentation; 
paint from vegetable oil; synthetic rubber; 
microbia rubber, a natural rubber produced 
from the gluten in grain; increased use of 
starch in paper; industrial exploita- 
tion of oxystarch; raising disease-free poul- 
try for export; new drug plants; hardboard, 
box board, and building board from wheat; 
development of high amylose corn; and 
blending 10 percent grain alcohol with gaso- 
line. 

“I think,” CAPEHART told his colleagues, 
“that through the proposed legislation Con- 
gress ought to mandate the administration, 
especially the Department of Agriculture. 
An administrator, whom I should like to call 
& czar, should be appointed to get the job 
done. I want to see one appointed who will 
start bumping heads together.” 
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SENSIBLE—BUT WHAT OF ELECTION? 


“Let us get the job done. The farmers 
are in a bad situation. I am trying to have 
Congress and the administration do for agri- 
culture that which was done for the rubber 
industry during the last world war. During 
the war and in a hurry, the Government de- 
veloped a synthetic rubber industry to the 
point where today more synthetic rubber can 
be produced in the United States than can be 
used. i 

“I do not want to delay the expenditure 
of the money. The program ought to be 
what might well be termed a crash pro- 
gram, and the administration ought to be 
mandated to proceed with it. It ought to be 
accomplished 2, 3, or 4 times as fast as any 
similar program that has been undertaken.” 

This all seems to make quite a lot of 
sense. Perhaps that militates against it on 
Capitol Hill in a campaign year. 


[From the La Fayette Journal and Courier of 
April 2, 1956] 


A New APPROACH 


A radically new approach to the Nation’s 
farm problem has been proposed in a bill 
introduced in Congress by Indiana’s Repub- 
lican Senator CAPEHART. Others in Congress 
are giving his proposal active support. 

Senator CAPEHART would have the Govern- 
ment undertake a $100 million a year re- 
search program designed to find new uses 
for agricultural products. 

In submitting his proposal, the Indiana 
Senator cited other fields which have utilized 
research to discover new industrial and com- 
mercial uses for their products. Senator 
CAaPEHART would do the same for agriculture. 

In a Senate speech accompanying his in- 
troduction of the bill, the Indiana Senator 
contended that his proposal would in a few 
years create a demand for farm products in 
industry at least equal to the amount now 
used for human consumption in the United 
States. He holds it offers a solution to the 
farm problem based not on the negative the- 
ory of curtailing production, but on the pos- 
itive approach of creating new markets de- 
manding complete and full utilization of our 
total agricultural capacity. He would de- 
velop to the utmost those industrial uses of 
farm products which we already know about 
and at the same time find new uses “cre- 
ating a demand at least double what we have 
considered the normal farm production of 
the United States.” His program, he prom- 
ises, will bring about 50 years of the greatest 
agricultural prosperity in the history of the 
Nation. 

Senator CAPEHART expressed the opinion 
that his program would end the tremendous 
tax burden now imposed to finance the Na- 
tion’s vast agricultural assistance and stor- 
age programs. He cited the fact that pres- 
ent farm programs have built up surpluses 
costing some $9 billion, which serve to de- 
press the market. The cost of the farm as- 
sistance program was placed at $3 to $5 bil- 
lion for this year alone. The cost of the re- 
search program, at $100 million a year, would 
be but one-third of present annual storage 
costs for surpluses. 

The Hoosier Senator further contends that 
his program would insure the American 
farmer his rightful share of an otherwise 
bountiful prosperity and at the same time 
put an end to the unsound practice of spend- 
ing billions to preserve a bad situation when 
a lot less would provide a permanent cure. 

What are the other possibilities? Besides 
ending the farm surplus problem, saving 
money for the Government, relieving the tax 
burden and helping reduce the national 
debt, the Senator believes his program would 
create new industries and new jobs and stim- 
ulate business generally, providing better in- 
comes for all, farmers included. 

Some research already is being conducted 
along the lines suggested, but at a snail's 
pace, the Senator holds, He would make it 
a crash program, 
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Experience would appear to indicate that 
the farm problem cannot be solved perma- 
nently by curtailing production. Price sup- 
ports have not worked because of the vast 
surpluses they encourage. 

It is apparent that the right answer has 
not yet been found for the agricultural prob- 
lem. Certainly increased consumption and 
new markets for farm products would help. 
In this direction may lie the eventual and 
sole solution. 

For this reason, Senator CaPEHART’s pro- 
gram may offer unusual merit. Research has 
worked miracles in some fields of endeavor. 
It may provide agriculture’s salvation. Un- 
der such circumstances, Senator CaPEHART’S 
program would appear to deserve the most 
serious consideration by citizens and also by 
the Congress. 


[From the Kokomo Tribune of May 26, 1956] 
FINALLY, A FARM BILL 


Probably no one is entirely satisfied with 
the farm bill that was finally passed by 
Congress after President Eisenhower had 
vetoed the first version April 16. Probably 
no one is entirely displeased with it, either. 
The bill is a compromise, an election-year 
compromise of the sort that results when 
both major parties want the farmer above 
all to understand that they are working for 
his benefit, 

The most striking new feature of farm 
legislation in 1956 is the soil-bank program 
under which farmers will receive $1,200,000,- 
000 annually for taking land out of produc- 
tion. This program recognizes the essential 
fact that the Nation’s farm plant is over- 
expanded for the time being. The soil-bank 
plan will reduce the amount of land pro- 
ducing crops now in surplus, and at the 
same time it will store fertility against the 
day when it will be needed for production of 
food. That is good. 

The measure directs Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson to start the soil-bank program 
at once. It is generally acknowledged, how- 
ever, that getting such a program into full 
swing this late in the crop year will be all 
but impossible. That will have to wait until 
next year. 

Though the administration sought au- 
thority to make advance payments this year 
under the soil-bank program, it is just as 
well that this authority was denied. That 
makes the plan much less vulnerable to 
charges that it is merely an attempt to buy 
the farm vote. Such charges might have 
done great harm to an interesting new pro- 
gram that deserves a full and impartial trial. 

At the same time, if it is argued in this 
year’s election campaign that the Republi- 
cans ignored immediate relief for the farmer, 
the Eisenhower administration can say that 
the Republicans attempted to ease the farm- 
er’s financial pinch this year. Congressional 
Democrats, fearing the immediate soil-bank 
payments proposed by the Republicans would 
win votes, defeated the plan for advance 
payments. The administration then turned 
to fill the gap by using discretionary pow- 
ers contained in existing laws to deliver early 
aid. 

The new bill doesn’t solve the farm prob- 
lems, but insofar as it will keep production 
in line with demand, it is sound. As a per- 
manent policy, however, the Government 
ought to start a broad research program 
to find new uses for farm products. Senator 
CAPEHART, of Indiana, has proposed just such 
a plan, deserving of much prompter atten- 
tion than Congress is giving it. 

[From the Indianapolis News of May 1, 1956] 
WIDEN MARKETS—ATTACK SURPLUS BY DISCOV- 
ERING NEW CROP USES 
(From Farm Journal) 


Congress worked up & farm bill that became 
a political monstrosity. It ought to have 
served one useful purpose—to scare the day- 
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lights out of anyone who rests in Govern- 
ment his hopes for salvation. 

The course of the bill disclosed blindness 
to facts, political fear, and demagogy. Com- 
monsense and courage, too, were displayed. 
Some meritorious features survived the com- 
mittees, debates, and conferences. The total 
result, however, was a mess of conflicting 
measures full of bad provisions. 

Agriculture can’t afford to leave the future 
to Government. Future Congresses may 
outdo this one—they may be able to pass 
still worse farm legislation. 

Something substantial must be done for 
farmers this year—there’s no doubt about it. 
Fortunately, quite a lot can be done—and 
will be done—even if the President has 
vetoed the bill. But, without minimizing the 
present problem, let’s take a longer look 
ahead, toward something that might get us 
out of trouble permanently. 

The political approach, year after year, has 
been negative and backward. It has said 
to farmers, “Retreat. Produce less. Do less. 
Go backward.” 

Temporarily this may be necessary. But 
in the long run no industry has ever advanced 
by going backward. Agriculture can’t get 
ahead by backing up. Actually, farmers have 
repudiated the policy of retreat. When di- 
rected to reduce acres, they have increased 
yields to maintain their income. Those who 
could do so have enlarged their farms. The 
American habit is to go ahead. 

Farmers have eagerly adopted ways to pro- 
duce more. They have moved ahead with 
production. Output has advanced faster 
than marketing, and much faster than the 
development of new uses for the products. 

The total surplus production runs now 
about 4 or 5 percent ahead of demand. New 
studies indicate that during the years ahead 
production likely will gain further over pres- 
ent rates of consumption. 

This can only mean that more markets and 
more uses are absolutely vital. Piling more 
stuff into Government warehouses provides 
no answer. It only hangs over the market 
and reduces current prices. Someone must 
buy and use the output. 

Senator Homer CAPEHART, of Indiana, and 
33 other Senators introduced a bill that has 
received practically no attention. It pro- 
poses $100 million for a “crash” program to 
find new uses and new markets. Wouldn't 
it make more sense to spend $100 million in 
ways that would use up some surplus rather 
than several billions to build up bigger sur- 
pluses? 


[From the Indianapolis News of May 9, 1956] 
WHERE'S THat Hoosier FARM REVOLT? 


Yesterday’s Indiana primary had been 
billed nationally as a possible yardstick of 
opposition to Eisenhower administration 
farm policies. 

If nominally Republican rural Hoosiers 
cast Democratic ballots in the presidential 
preference primary in significant numbers— 
well. 

But the outcome gave no sign of that farm 
revolt we have been hearing so much about. 

Percentagewise, the Republicans ran bet- 
ter than they did in the 1952 primary. 

Estes KEFAUVER, the only Democrat in the 
presidential preference primary, made a re- 
spectable showing somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of that of the Democrats in the 
1952 primary. 

But he fell somewhat short of running 
like a corncrib afire, let alone a house. 

The Indiana primary need not upset Adlai 
Stevenson to the point of making any further 
folksy personality changes. 

As for that farm revolt, we wonder whether 
many Democratic leaders may not be doing 
their party a disservice by making such a 
big to-do about it in Indiana and similar 
States. 

To be sure, there is farm discontent here, 
But is it of such a nature as to cause sizable 
vote shifts? 
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In view of the fact that President Elsen- 
hower ran strongly in Indiana rural areas 
despite his veto of the farm bill, Indiana 
Democratic leaders might consider whether 
a further inflation of the farm revolt bogey 
is worth bothering with. 


[From the Omaha World-Herald of May 4, 
1956] 


Mr. CAPEHART’S Farm BILL 


A bill introduced by Senator CAPEHART, 
Republican, Indiana, would create an 
Industrial tural Products Adminis- 
tration and authorize it to spend up to $100 
million in developing industrial uses for 
farm crops. 

The new agency would be empowered not 
only to carry out basic research, but to 
establish pilot plants and demonstrate the 
commercial feasibility of whatever it may 
discover. 

Senator CAPEHART suggests that the Omaha 
alcohol plant, owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and standing idle, should be re- 
activated immediately under such a pro- 
gram. He foresees an eventual potential in- 
dustrial market for 6 billion bushels of 
farm commodities—which would push the 
productive resources of all the farmland in 
the United States. 

These are known industrial uses for farm 
products which have not been fully ex- 
ploited. Mr. CAPEHART proposes to go the 
full route and find out, for instance, 
whether alcohol made from grain can be 
used economically in motor fuel. 

This appears to be a realistic, long over- 
due approach to the farm problem. 

The Government now is spending about 
$350 million a year just to store nearly $9 
billion worth of surplus commodities it has 
taken over in spite of efforts to restrict pro- 
duction. 

If spending a mere $100 million a year 
would create new farm markets, take the 
Government out of the costly farm price- 
support business, and develop new indus- 
tries and more jobs, it would be a mighty 
wise investment. 


{From the Farm Journal for June 1956] 


RUBBER From Corn?—Backers or THE NEw 
“CRASH” RESEARCH PROGRAM ALSO SEE FUR- 
NITURE From GRAIN, Drucs From New 
Crorps—ANp More INCOME FoR FARMERS 
We're on the threshhold of some amazing 

farm discoveries—with dividends for farmers 

everywhere—if we have the “push” to engi- 
neer a bold research program. 

That’s the idea behind a $100 million 
“crash” research program now before Con- 
gress. This is 10 times more than the USDA 
now gets for “utilization” research. “But 
it’s still less than $1 for every $100 tied up 
in CCC surpluses,” points out Senator CAPE- 
HART, Republican, Indiana, who is pushing 
the increase. 

Here are some promising grain projects 
that might be speeded up: 

1. Ferment grain to make a substance very 
similar to sap of the rubber tree. This could 
replace 600,000 tons of imported natural 
rubber which could easily be cut off from us. 

Grain needed to do this job: about 50 to 
100 million bushels a year. 

2. Another grain-fermenting process may 
yield a 20 percent protein concentrate—one 
that is rich in amino acid nutrients needed 
by livestock. 

Possible use: 150 million bushels. 

3. A grain starch mixture could stretch 
scarce, expensive paper pulp. It makes better 
paper, too. 

Grain outlet: possibly 40 to 100 million 
bushels of corn or wheat. 

4. We may be able to substitute 6-cent- 
per-pound wheat flour for 20-cent glues used 
in hardboard and boxboard. Puffed wheat 
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might make a filler in “coreboard’’ used in 
furniture. 

Possible use: 30 million bushels. 

Here are some livestock and poultry proj- 
ects to be developed: 

Find out how to produce choice weaning 
lambs in the Southeast and promote it into a 
“favored” regional dish. If people in these 
States ate as much as the national average, 
it would use 3% million lambs and boost 
farm income by $35 million. 

Develop areas free of Newcastle and other 
important poultry diseases. Europe and 
South America won’t take our poultry now 
for fear of infecting their own flocks. 

If we cleaned up some areas and main- 
tained a quarantine, we could ship as much 
as 200 million pounds a year. 

Finish the work on a dried whole milk— 
one that will keep on the shelf without 
refrigeration. We're close; but still have some 
rancidity problems. There's a $227 million- 
a-year pot of gold at the end of this rain- 
bow. 

Pind how to really tenderize the poorer cuts 
of beef. The USDA says that this could 
add 3 cents a pound to the retail price of 
meat—$18 billion a year to the value of 
cattle. 

Finding new crops for planting in surplus 
areas and on diverted acres could be an un- 
explored gold mine. 


June 14 


1. One possibility is to learn to make paper 
from timber bamboo, hemp, flax and other 
fibrous crops. If this captured only 10 per- 
cent of the paper market, it could use as 
much as 34% million acres. 

2. The chances are good for developing 
new chemical compounds from safflower, 
flaxseed and castor beans. 

The USDA feels that with better harvest- 
ing machinery castor beans could replace 
400,000 acres of cotton in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas, Missouri, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California. 

3. An interesting variety of “medicinal” 
crops are possible, including Tephrosia 
vegelii, a legume yielding a low-cost ro- 
tenone; Dioscorea, whose tubers yield a 
cortisone-like drug; candelilla, a wax-pro- 
ducing shrub; and Rauwolfia, which fur- 
nishes some of the new drugs used in treat- 
ing mental diseases. 

Right now there’s a market that would 
keep 235,000 acres busy. T 

Dr. Byron T. Shaw, head of USDA's Agri- 
cultural Research Service, tells Farm Journal 
that out of every $100 that industry takes 
in, it sets aside $2 for research and develop- 
ment. 

Government farm research to expand uses 
comes to only 4 cents out of every $100 taken 
in. 


The surplus story (CCC inventory and loans) 


Commodity 


Investment iar, 3l, Anime high (millions) 


Cost 


April 1954. 


Money tied up in CCC inventory and loans, including these commodities above, reached a record alltime high 


last month of $8,9 billion. 


[From the Farm Journal of June 1956] 
WANTED: “CRASH” RESEARCH 


The most exciting new farm legislation in 
the congressional hopper is the Capehart 
bill. It proposes to set up a $100 million 
“crash research” program to find new crops 
and new uses for present crops. So far, 34 
Senators have signed the bill. 

Unless this bill gets snarled in election- 
year politics, its chances are good. The 
greatest question is whether the Democratic 
leaders on Capitol Hill will decide to side- 
track the bill because it is thus far solidly 
identified with Republican Senators. 

Dr. Byron T. Shaw, USDA, tells Farm Jour- 
nal that out of every $100 that industry 
takes in, it sets aside $2 for research and 
development. Farm research to expand uses 
comes to only 4 cents out of every $100 
taken in. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
June 7, 1956] 
Day BY Day ON THE FARM 
(By Richard Orr) 
LAB STUDYING NEW USES OF CORN 

Peoria, III., June 6,—A new kind of cloth- 
ing material made from cornstarch is in 
prospect some day as the result of research 
in a Government leboratory here. 

Scientists on the staff of the northern 
utilization research branch of the United 
States Department of Agriculture have de- 
vised a way to modify amylose, a cornstarch 


component, to form soft but tough fibers 
for clothing. The same material also may 
be used to make a film similar to cellophane 
and designed for similar uses, including food 
wrappers and containers, 

The discovery is one of several outstand- 
ing achievements accomplished here since 
the laboratory was established in 1940 for 
the purpose of engaging in research to find 
new and improved industrial uses for agri- 
cultural commodities and thereby expand 
farm markets. 


LIKENED TO CELLOPHANE 


When and if amylose fiber arrives on the 
market it will be the second clothing mate- 
rial derived from a corn substance. One, 
zein, a component of corn protein, already is 
in use. 

Dr. F. R. Senti, head of the laboratory’s 
cereal crops section, explained that amylose 
film is as good as cellophane in some respects, 
having comparable strength and folding 
properties in dry form, though its wet 
strength is lower than that of cellophane. 
Amylose film also has the unique quality 
of being digestible, which means that, if 
packaging and merchandising plans were so 
designed, it could be eaten along with the 
food it contains. 

The technological problems of producing 
amylose film are largely solved. However, 
Senti explained, at present it is relatively 
costly to separate the amylose from corn. 
This makes the product not yet commercially 
economical, compared with the less expensive 
cellophane which is made from regenerated 
woodpulp, 
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NEED NEW CORN VARIETIES 


One approach to this problem is to de- 
velop new varieties of corn which yield a 
higher percentage of amylose. The labora- 
tory’s researchers now are cooperating with 
State agriculture experiment stations and 
private corn breeders to develop such varie- 
ties. 

Most varieties of corn now yield about 27 
percent amylose. Senti said it is hoped 
eventually to develop varieties that will boost 
the yield to above 80 percent. 

Breeders already are growing new varieties 
that consistently yield 55 percent amylose 
and some which will yield as high as 70 
percent, though not consistently. It is just 
a matter of time, however, before suitable 
varieties are developed. 

[From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard of 
May 20, 1956] 
FARM AND Foop: INDUSTRY SEEN AS HOPE OF 
UsING SURPLUS CROPS 
(By Dr. Karl Butler) 

The excess production of agricultural 
products in 1955 over what was consumed 
has-been estimated by a number of experts 
as being about 4 percent. The trouble is that 
we have been producing a great many things 
for which there is no immediate market, and 
the excess production continues to accumu- 
late. 

In trying to come to grips with this prob- 
lem, many types of proposals are being 
brought forth. Only recently, Senator 
HOMER CAPEHART, who is up for reelection in 
Indiana, proposed a bill which would set up 
& czar and an agency, possibly within the 
United States Department of Agriculture, to 
explore and expand the industrial uses of 
agricultural products. 

Senator CAPEHART, being a highly success- 
ful salesman and Hoosier farmer in his own 
right, speaks on this subject with great en- 
thusiasm. Recognizing that farmers do not 
cherish the idea of having to decrease their 
production but actually would like to in- 
crease it, the Senator believes the best way 
to expand markets is through the industrial 
route. In 1954 (the most recent figures 
available) the following percentages of vari- 
ous important crops were used for industrial 
purposes: 


Crop: Percentage 
— —— . —— 2. 5 
Fruits = 5.8 
Vegetables _.__ oe 0.3 
COT EA — 3.3 
PAY NOANS ͤ—. — 3.3 
WHORE E E E 2 0. 01 
Sugarcane and beans = 4.9 
Cattle and calves 8.7 
Gotten ya. (( ((( = 58.3 
PTT - 67.8 
(( ((( ((( 1291. 7 


Imports greatly exceeded domestic pro- 
duction, 


All crops used for industrial purposes aver- 
age not more than 3 or 4 percent of our total 
production. This doesn't sound too impres- 
sive, but even so it almost offsets the excess 
production of agricultural products for the 
same period. 

A few weeks ago, several thousand Ohio 
farmers were asked what they thought 
should be done to solve the farm-surplus 
problem, In the survey, the farmers were 
submitted a list of 11 different approaches 
to the problem and asked what they consid- 
ered to be the most promising. It is signifi- 
cant that “research for new uses and new 
markets” topped the list, with approval by 
more than 70 percent of those who responded. 

Wheeler McMillen, vice president of Farm 
Journal, Inc., has pointed out that the 
American economy has an insatiable appe- 
tite for products other than food. He em- 
phasizes the importance, not only of increas- 
ing the industrial use of current agricultural 
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products, but of finding new crops, Although 
there are more than 300,000 known species of 
plants on earth, less than 200 are used for 
commercial agricultural production; and 
actually only 12 produce about 80 percent of 
all of mankind’s food. Only rubber has been 
added to the list of our most important crops 
during the last century. 

Some of the suggested increased uses of 
agricultural crops are: High-protein food by 
fermentation, paint from vegetable oil, syn- 
thetic and microbia rubber, increased use of 
starch in paper, the manufacture of hard- 
board, boxboard and building board from 
grain, and the manufacture of alcohol from 
grain for blending with gasoline. Most of 
these uses present difficult problems, 

The amount of effort and money expended 
in agricultural research is relatively small 
compared with many other industries. Most 
manufacturing industries spend from 6 to 
10 times as much for research as is spent 
with food and agricultural products. We 
could well spend more effort and money in 
finding new crops and new uses for our agri- 
cultural production. 

[From the U. S. News & World Report of 

May 25, 1956] 
WILL AUTOS SOLVE GRAIN SURPLUS?—YEs, IF 

GRAIN CAN BE MADE INTO CHEAP ALCOHOL 


Drive cars on grain alcohol—new approach 
to the farm problem. 

A far-fetched dream? Maybe not. At 
least, 34 Senators think it’s time to look into 
this idea again. 

They're backing a big Federal program for 
research into new uses for farm products. 
Object: To rid the Government of those ris- 
ing mountains of surplus grain. 

There’s a move afoot to revive the old plan 
for getting rid of surplus grain by mixing 
alcohol with the gasoline you burn in your 
car. 

That’s the key point in a program proposed 
by 34 Senators for increasing industrial use 
of farm products. The program would cost 
$100 million a year. But the Senators con- 
tend that’s a small sum compared with $9 
billion the Government has tied up in farm 
surpluses. 

The program would be aimed at stimulat- 
ing output of a wide variety of industrial 
products from agricultural crops, including 
plastics, building materials, smokeless pow- 
der, dyes, varnishes, and oil for paints. It’s 
estimated that 365 million bushels of grain 
could be consumed annually in making alco- 
hol from grain if such alcohol could be pro- 
duced cheaply enough to justify its use in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 

In all, the Senators figure their plan could 
boost the outlet for grains by 2.6 to 2.7 billion 
bushels a year. 


TWO BILLION BUSHELS FOR FUEL? 


The potential of blending alcohol with 
gasoline, however, far exceeds other possible 
outlets for surplus crops. In the first place 
10 percent of alcohol would make a high-test 
“premium” fuel out of ordinary gasoline. 
And, if the blend were used in all automo- 
tive gasoline, it would require 2 billion 
bushels of grain a year. 

The biggest drawback is a simple one—cost. 
Gasoline at the refinery costs 12 to 14 cents 
a gallon. Alcohol made from corn costs 60 
cents a gallon, if you can get the corn for 
$1.25 a bushel. A blend with 10 percent of 
this alcohol would cost 4.6 cents a gallon 
more than straight gasoline. 

The Department of Agriculture figures it 
another way. Suppose the blend is priced 
a penny a gallon higher at the refinery than 
straight gasoline, because of the premium 
quality. Ten gallons would be $1.50. Of 
that, $1.26 would go for 9 gallons of gasoline, 
leaving 24 cents for the 1 gallon of alcohol. 
But alcohol at that price would require grain 
at 36 cents a bushel. Support prices in 1955 
averaged $1.58 for corn, $2.08 for wheat. 
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Another complication is that just as good 
results can be obtained with a blend using 
ethyl alcohol made from natural gas, at 40 
cents a gallon, or methyl alcohol, at 30 cents 
& gallon. 

Obviously, a law to require blending 
wouldn't do much toward getting rid of grain 
surpluses unless it also specified that only 
grain alcohol—ethyl alcohol made from 
grain—could be- used: Otherwise there 
would be a repetition of what happened with 
synthetic rubber. That product was made 
from grain alcohol early in World War II. 
Then processes were developed that produced 
ethyl alcohol more cheaply from natural gas, 
and grain alcohol was priced out of the pic- 
ture. 

TECHNICALLY SOUND 


The blending of alcohol with gasoline as a 
motor fuel is technically sound. This has 
been proved by experiments in the United 
States and actual use of blends in other 
countries, 

For more than 30 years, Sweden has re- 
quired a blend containing 25 percent alco- 
hol. Blends also have been used successfully 
in Germany. France, Cuba, Brazil, the Philip- 
pine Islands, India, and other countries, 
But, in every case, the higher cost was justi- 
fied in terms of national defense or welfare. 

The only substantial effort to put over an 
alcohol-gasoline blend in the United States 
was made some 20 years ago by a foundation 
that set up a trial plant in Kansas. The 
project was abandoned after a few years be- 
cause the blend, using alcohol made from 
grain, couldn’t meet the price competition of 
straight gasoline. 

A different technique was tried several 
years ago by a firm in Cleveland, Ohio. A 
mixture of alcohol and water was injected 
into the engine of the car when extra power 
was needed for passing or for climbing a hill. 
But the petroleum industry soon increased 
the octane value of its gasoline and the Cleve- 
land company dropped its project. 


SPONSORS PERSEVERE 


The huge outlet for surpluses that would 
be created by blending grain alcohol with 
gasoline, however, continues to make the 
idea tempting. Despite the cost problems of 
the plan, the sponsors contend it might be 
a lot cheaper than buying up surplus grains 
Prien then paying $365 million a year to store 

em. 


From the Indianapolis News of February 16, 
1956 
GET Rip OF THE FARM SURPLUS Now 


There is proper concern in Congress for 
getting some immediate help to the farmers, 
They need it. 

Future price-depressing surpluses can be 
stopped through the administration's soil 
bank program to take acres out of production. 

Certainly the idea of returning rigid 90- 
percent -price supports is not the answer 
either to the immediate or long-range prob- 
lem. That would only create more surpluses 
and refill the warehouses which the fallow 
acres would empty. 

However, even if it is not saddled into in- 
effectiveness by high-rigid supports, the soil 
bank still is for the years ahead, not now. 

What to do to give the farmers help now? 

Indiana’s Senator Homer E. CAPEHART has 
come up with a plan which is sound and 
logical. It is the creation of a Federal agency 
which would be mandated to sell, barter, or 
give away as quickly as possible the vast 
stores of food the Government now is 
holding. 

As long as that surplus hangs over the 
market it will continue to depress farm 
prices. And just as soon as it is cut down to 
size farm prices will rise. 

If Congress will adopt the Capehart bill, 
the farm-price problem could be licked be- 
fore the summer's end. 
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The surpluses would go to needy people in 
the United States and other countries who 
would not otherwise be able to purchase the 
foodstuffs. We would give away only what 
we could not sell and did not need for a 
national emergency reserve. 

Senator CaPEHART told the Senate that he 
had traveled all over Indiana, meeting with 
farmers and farm leaders. And that he had 
not “found one who does not agree that the 
present low farm-commodity prices are due 
to the surplus.” 

He said, “If somehow, in some way, tomor- 
row we could get rid of the huge surpluses, 
farm prices would go up where they belong, 
and we would no longer have to worry about 
farm prices.” 

America’s farm problem is a problem of 
abundance. We can serve humanitarian in- 
terests at the same time we serve the cause 
of our own farmers if we will only start 
spreading the abundance about. 

It’s as simple as that. 

As Senator CAPEHART says, There are thou- 
sands of people in the United States who are 
underfed. There are millions of people in 
the world who are underfed. Have we not 
sufficient intelligence in the Congress and as 
a people to give away some of these food- 
stuffs?” 

It is a dog-in-the-manger attitude that is 
keeping these huge stores of food in Govern- 
ment warehouses. 

Every Indiana farmer could have extra dol- 
lars in his pocket by July if the Government 
were only empowered to get rid quickly of 
this load. 

Cosponsors of Senator CaprHart’s bill in- 
clude Senator WILLIAM E. Jenner, of Indiana, 
as well as influential members of both par- 
ties like Munpt, of South Dakota, THYE, of 
Minnesota, Younc, of North Dakota, BUTLER, 
of Maryland, WELKER, of Idaho, GEORGE, of 
Georgia, Case, of South Dakota, and BARRETT, 
of Wyoming. 

Congressmen ought to forget about politics 
in this matter. If they want to do something 
for the farmer now—and they certainly 
should—then let them boost farm prices by 
getting rid of the present surpluses. 

They can start a flow of greenbacks farm- 
ward by oats seeding time if they only will 
put their mind to getting the Capehart dis- 
posal formula going right away. 


{From the Philadelphia Inquirer of January 
11, 1956] 


WorLD DILEMMA: Too Muck Foon; Too Many 
HUNGRY 


President Eisenhower's farm message dis- 
closure that a Surplus Disposal Administra- 
tor will be appointed and other measures 
taken to spur the disposition of excess agri- 
cultural products points to one of the major 
dilemmas of our times, 

On one side many countries of the world— 
and notably the United States—have more 
food than they can use. On the other, half 
the world’s population hasn't enough to eat. 

This grave problem hangs over the Ameri- 
can farm situation. The surplus farm prod- 
ucts we have accumulated—nearly $8 billion 
worth, which cost a million dollars a day just 
to handle—trefiect both our success in grow- 
ing crops and our failure to find ways to dis- 
tribute them. Even though vigorous efforts 
on the part of the administration resulted 
in a greatly increased disposition of the sur- 
plus, President Eisenhower said that for every 
bushel moved out of the huge Government 
stores another bushel and a half took its 
place. 

Appointment of an administrator to devote 
full time to finding ways of decreasing the 
surplus is a wise move. The President's rec- 
ommendation that Congress permit sale of 
our agricultural surplus behind the Iron Cur- 
tain offers an additional method of coping 
with the problem. 

But it is evident that the dilemma will 
exist for some time. When we have $7,700,- 
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000,000 worth of surplus farm products, ar- 
ranging to get $192 million worth to the 
needy of other lands the figure for the last 
fiscal year—won’t make much of a dent. Nor 
will it do much to relieve the hardships of 
a billion people in the world who go to bed 
hungry every night. 

That the dilemma is difficult to resolve 
is painfully obvious. Selling surplus food at 
home or abroad at less than prevailing mar- 
ket prices would have a disruptive effect. 
Even giving the food to countries whose peo- 
ple need it might cause severe economic dis- 
location. 

Because the problem is difficult, however, 
is no reason why efforts shouldn’t be made 
to find a solution. Plans put forward by Sen- 
ator Homer CAPEHART and others deserve 
serious study. Congress this year could 
hardly perform a greater service than mak- 
ing real progress toward answering the prob- 
lem of distribution of farm products which 
plagues both our farmers and hungry peo- 
ple throughout the world. 


[From Chemurgic Digest for April 1956] 
SENATOR CAPEHART, OF INDIANA, PROPOSES $100 
MILLION FOR INDUSTRIAL USES—"CRASH" 
RESEARCH PROGRAM URGED IN NEW BILL 
INTRODUCED WITH 33 SENATORS AS SPONSORS 


A “crash” research program to produce in- 
dustrial outlets for farm products has been 
proposed in a bill introduced March 21. 
Senator Homer E. Carenart presented the 
measure, with 33 other Senators joining him 
as sponsors, 

“If and when we solve the farm problem, it 
will be solved on the basis of more uses for 
farm products in industry,” Senator CAPE- 
HART told the Senate. “We shall never solve 
the farmers’ problem by producing for food 
users alone,” 

The measure asks for an appropriation of 
$100 million. It proposes to create an Agri- 
cultural Industrial Production Agency. The 
administrator in charge, appointed by the 
President, would have wide powers, and re- 
port semiannually to Congress, 

Known as S. 3503, it was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The following excerpts are taken from the 
speech made by Senator CAPEĦART in intro- 
ducing the bill: 

“Mr. President, I am about to propose a 
far-reaching, permanent solution of the 
farm problem so vast that its potential is 
virtually unlimited, 

“While the economic, industrial, and social 
implications of this program cannot, with 
any degree of accuracy, at this moment be 
estimated, it is clear that this program will 
tend to solve, if not wholly solve, the farm 
problem for all time. 

“After months of painstaking examination 
of its possibilities, I have reached the alto- 
gether justifiable conclusion that this plan 
would, within a few years, create a demand 
for farm products in industry at least equal 
in amount to that now consumed for human 
consumption in the United States. It would 
double the farm market. 

“We are only asking for $100 million or less 
than one-third of the cost to store for 1 year 
the surplus agricultural commodities the 
Government of the United States now owns. 

“No, Mr. President, we cannot solve our 
farm problem permanently by curtailing pro- 
duction. We must increase consumption; 
we must find new markets. Since, generally 
speaking, the vast majority of our people are 
well fed, our only alternative is to find new 
and increased industrial uses for our agri- 
cultural products, 

“We are not going to help the farmer very 
much by reducing his production. We can 
help him only by increasing his production, 
and this bill provides for that. The White 
House is already behind it. It is very en- 
thusiastic about the objectives and purposes 
of the bill. 
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“As an inherent part of the legislation, we 
wish to set up an administrator who will have 
almost the title of czar. He will proceed to 
get the job done, in the same fashion in 
which the Government developed synthetic 
rubber during the war. 

“The proposed program might well be 
called a crash program. 

“I am thinking in terms of $100 million 
in addition to that which the Congress has 
already appropriated, or might appropriate. 

“It is my belief that as fast as the Govern- 
ment proves the practicability of each new 
farm product in industry, the should 
then be turned over to private industry for 
production. 

“The program we propose should be built 
on. the framework of and within the existing 
research activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture, 

“The potentialities are so vast that any 
attempt to evaluate the benefits to this Na- 
tion and its people dollarwise is an almost 
hopeless task. I have been unable to select 
any segment of our economy—any group of 
our people—who would not lead more com- 
fortable lives and enjoy higher standards of 
living and benefit generally from the fruits 
of such a program. 

“It would mean the assurance of a full 
market for full farm production. 

“It would end our farm-surplus problem. 

“It would save the Government money. 

“It would help to relieve the tax burden 
and give us a chance to reduce the national 
debt. 

“It would create new industries. 

“It would create new jobs. 

“It would stimulate retail sales. 

“It would provide better incomes Yor our 
people including the Nation’s 6 million 
farmers. 

“It is, in our opinion, in all modesty, the 
most constructive approach to the farm 
problem yet devised. 

“I have always said that when handed a 
lemon, make lemonade out of it,” 

BRICKER, MUNDT SPEAK 

In the course of the colloquy on the floor 
during Senator CAPEHART's presentation, Sen- 
ator Bricker referred to the work of the 
Chemurgic Council while its headquarters 
were in Columbus. 

Senator Munpr of South Dakota said: 

“What is sought to be done by the bill is 
to take the program of farm chemurgy out 
of low gear and to put it into high gear.” 

Senator MUNDT also referred to the “crash” 
programs which produced the vital domestic 
dye industry during World War I, and those 
which developed synthetic rubber and atomic 
energy during World War II. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks, a few, and only a 
few, a small percentage, of the letters 
I have received from persons in a posi- 
tion to know what can be done as a re- 
sult of such legislation as I propose, 
setting forth why such legislation should 
be enacted, and why we should proceed 
to do something permanent for the 
farmers of America, rather than ask 
them to reduce their production in or- 
der to get rid of their surpluses, which 
I am in favor of at the moment, in or- 
der to eliminate future surpluses. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE WARNER Brooper CORP., 
North Manchester, Ind., June 7, 1956. 
Hon. HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. CAPEHART: Several weeks ago, 

I received, from you, a copy of your speech 
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made on the floor of the Senate on March 
21, 1956, for which I thank you very much. 

First, let me state that you are to be 
commended very highly for your analysis of 
this farm problem. I have 260 acres near 
North Manchester, Ind. I have been di- 
rectly connected with farming for some 40 
years, as well as being a manufacturer of 
poultry and hog equipment for the last 20- 
some years. I, therefore, feel that I may 
be somewhat qualified in making the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

Your proposed solution, in Senate bill 
3503, to our farm products surplus problem, 
is certainly the most practical approach that 
has come to my attention. 

It seems to me that subsidizing the aver- 
age farmer only provides for a meager exist- 
ence, with small chance to improve his farm 
surroundings and living standards. Where- 
as, this proposal of yours has a good chance 
of not only improving the lot of the farmer 
to the utmost in many ways, but may very 
well be a sizable boost to our economy in 
general. 

Nothing has come to my attention that 
would indicate this bill is receiving any kind 
of action. Will you advise me of the pres- 
ent status? May I encourage you to pro- 
mote, to the best of your ability, the proper 
study and enactment of this bill. In my 
opinion, this is one of the most worthwhile 
and timely pieces of legislation presented 
on the Senate floor in quite some time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Boyn C. Warner, President. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Columbia City, Ind., April 25, 1956. 
Homer E. CAPEHART, M. C., 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Honorep Sm: I have read your speech 
about agricultural research made in the Sen- 
ate March 21, which you submitted with a 
letter requesting comments, pro and con. 

The basic theory of the bill is sound, as I 
see it. In addition to expanding industrial 
uses, there is opportunity for expanding ex- 
port markets through the exchange of goods. 
Here a slight reduction in the industrial 
boom can be made to step up the agricultural 
economy and put it on a more equitable 
level. 

It is basic that farmers should operate the 
land at the peak of their ability and skill. 
And it follows they should be rewarded for 
their thrift and industry on the same plane 
as other producers with similar investments, 
ability and skills. The limiting of produc- 
tion continuously is wrong and unnatural. 
Subsidies tend to penalize the efficient and 
reward the incompetent. A businesslike 
administration of quotas and subsidies in 
agriculture is most difficult and mostly not 
attained. 

Real help on the part of the Government 
can come from finding outlets for farm 
products which will challenge rural people 
to create maximum wealth from the lands 
they control. 

Such expanded outlets appear to lie in 
the fields of industrial uses and foreign 
markets. Some expansion in domestic con- 
sumption of foods is @ possibility and de- 
serves exploration. 

I hope you succeed in getting established 
farm aid that is real, permanent and bene- 
ficial to all segments of society. The pro- 
posed bill, S. 3503, appears to be a big step 
in that direction. 

Respectfully, 
B. V. WDNEY, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


ALAN T, IND., April 5, 1956. 
Dear Mr. HOMER E. CAPEHART, OF INDIANA: 
Your recent letter received and your material 
on different things are fine. 
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If you can bring it through, it sure would 
help everything. This is a grand old world 
with lots and lots of opportunities in it. If 
people would work to find out what’s in it 
instead of trying to destroy it and them- 
selves also, what a world it would be to live 
in. 
Thanks for your fine letter. 

Sincerely, 
Mary Inez Day. 
BLOOMFIELD, IND., April 15, 1956. 
DEAR MR. CAPEHART: I read your copy of 
the speech made before the Senate, March 
21, and want to commend you on your inter- 
est in the current farm situation. 

In my contacts with farmers in this county 
it seems to be the general opinions that 
the soil-bank plan plus 90 percent supports 
is the best alternative for a period until 
some other cure comes to light. 

Your proposal of legislation adequate 
funds for research to increase use of agri- 
cultural products sounds like a wonderful 
thing, as farmers will benefit as well as all 
economies from research. 

Glad to hear that you voted for the farm 
bill on last passage in Senate, which may 
not have been perfect in your opinion but 
keep us farmers in mind. 

We want a farm bill this year, 

Yours truly, 
Down CALVERT, 
A. S. C. Grain Inspector, Greene 
County, Ind. 
Howe, IND., April 16, 1956. 
To the Honorable Senator Homer E. CAPE- 


HART, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: First I want to thank you 
for your copy of your speech to the Con- 
gress as to your views on disposing of the 
surplus grains now held by the Government. 

Your plan made more sense to me than 
anything I have read pertaining to this prob- 
lem than anything I have seen in the last 
15 years. 

A lot of young farmers, 30 years old and 
down, have known nothing in this productive 
life but to expect help from the Government 
in one way or another or should I say inter- 
ference from the Government. 

I have just finished reading your research 
program for the future, it makes sense to me 
and I agree with you wholeheartedly. 

Why not give the farmers the right to think 
for themselves and to gain back their self- 
respect. 

I say scrap the present program of doling 
out a few dollars to the farmers and tak- 
ing back more in taxes. Go ahead with your 
research plan. 

Keep up the good work; I am with you all 
the way. Give the farmers back their inde- 


pendence. 
WINFORD LEWIS, 
Auctioneer. 
CLYDE G. HARLOW & Sons, 
Tipton, Ind., April 16, 1956. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CAPEHART: I am pleased to reply 
to your letter of April 6 with copy of speech 
enclosed, 

I have heard nothing but favorable com- 
ment for the gist of your formula as a solu- 
tion of this giant farm problem. 

Personally, I feel the intent and purpose 
are 100 percent right, and if successful re- 
search is carried out to the point you sug- 
gest, I can see nothing but good coming 
from it. 

I hope those in authority give your pro- 
posal the attention it deserves, since to me it 
seems the sound solution and would in it- 
self handle the parity problem much better 
than any proposed farm bill past or present. 

Thanking you for this recognition, I am 

Yours very truly, 
CLYDE G. HARLOW. 
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OAKLAND CITY, IND., April 3, 1956. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART: I read your 
speech with much interest and as you say 
it's a tough problem and all legislation will 
not solve the problem unless we find ways 
and means to find a market for our goods. 
Thanks for sending me this. 
Yours truly, 
HERMAN G. SCHMIDT, 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., April 10, 1956. 
The Honorable Homer E. CAPEHART, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Replying to your letter received April 
7, I have studied with interest your far- 
e permanent solutions of farm prob- 

ems. 

I think that from the long viewpoint, 
this research program is a most dependable 
and sure solution to our farm surplus prob- 
lem. I would like to personally encourage 
you to pursue the enactment of this pro- 
posed research program if at all possible to 
get the support to do so. 

In my contacts with farmers in Montgom- 
ery County, I do not find that the majority 
of them are expecting all of their farm prob- 
lems to be solved by enactment of legisla- 
tion for temporary relief. I think as a group, 
our farmers are very tolerent and under- 
standing. 

The young farmer has been affected the 
most in our county by this adjustment of 
the agricultural economy. I know that most 
of the farmers that have been farming back 
through the war years have been expecting 
and preparing their operations for an ad- 
justment period. 

I personally subscribe to the manner in 
which you are representing your people. 

Very truly yours, 
GORDON A. Sowers, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, 
New Castle, Ind., April 9, 1956. 
Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: I received the 
copy of your speech before the Senate con- 
cerning your proposal of additional effort to 
find new markets for agricultural products 
and aiso was privileged to hear you discuss 
this issue at the New Castle “Third House” 
last Thursday. 

It seems self-evident that the creation of 
new uses for agricultural products would do 
much to remedy our present situation. As 
you state, the program is a continuing and 
long-term approach. Many facilities now 
exist and much is being done along this line, 
but doubtless the whole program needs 
activating and coordinating. Those engaged 
need to feel the urgency of doing it now. 
Your proposals would doubtless get this job 
done. 

There is a little concern in my mind that 
new emphasis will need to be placed on soil 
conservation when and if new demands give 
wartime incentive to production. In other 
words, we must be interested in continued 
high production as well as getting ourselves 
out of a present difficulty. 

As you know, farmers live to produce and 
with price encouragement, they are apt to 
forget long time soil needs. 

We certainly commend you for your in- 
terest and leadership in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
W. G. SMITH, 
County Agricultural Agent. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINISTS, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1956. 
The Honorable Homer E. CaPEHART, 
United State Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: This will ac- 
knowledge your letter relative to the pro- 
posed legislation which you have sponsored 
to provide for a scientific study and research 
program for the purpose of developing in- 
dustrial uses of agricultural products. I 
have studied the proposed draft and believe 
it merits serious consideration and action by 
Congress. We have in the past supported the 
broad objectives of an expanded agricultural 
program, fully realizing that the welfare of 
the farmer cannot be divorced from the 
welfare of the working people in industry. 

At the present time we are actively sup- 
porting the proposed certificate amendment 
as sponsored by Senator Kerr and others in 
connection with the social-security legisla- 
tion now pending in the Senate Finance 
Committee which would provide food and 
fiber commodities to dependent widows and 
children and those permanently and totally 
disabled. It is our sincere desire to see this 
legislation enacted because we believe that 
this would relieve much hardship now faced 
by our older citizens and those unable to 
earn a livelihood. In so doing, this could 
expand our consumption of farm com- 
modities and eliminate much of the un- 
necessary waste and unnecessary expense of 
storage, 

If the Senate Agricultural Committee holds 
hearings on the legislation which you have 
proposed, we will be prepared to support 
this measure. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE R. NELSON, 
Legislative Representative. 


Pundun UNIVERSITY, 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Jeffersonville, Ind., April 10, 1956. 
Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. SENATOR CaPeHART: With your letter 
of April 5, you included a portion of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD comprising your speech 
and provisions of your agricultural bill pre- 
sented to the Senate on March 21. I have 
read this speech and provisions of the bill 
with interest and believe that you have 
struck at the real heart of the agricultural 
problem. Farmers, as well as almost every- 
one else, realize that their income cannot be 
enhanced by reducing production. They 
realize fully that any programs of acreage 
allotments, based on previous history, are 
by their very nature unjust to some farmers. 
They realize that reduced production would 
not allow them the opportunity of manag- 
ing their business in the most efficient man- 
ner. Farmers in this area are so opposed to 
acreage allotments that many of them have 
expressed the willingness to eliminate any 
national program in order to abandon 
acreage controls. You I am sure realize 
that it would be tragic for the Government 
at this point to pull out of agricultural pro- 
grams when the farmer is being depressed by 
surpluses encouraged by previous Govern- 
ment programs. 

It seems to me that your approach of im- 
mediate action to get pilot plants and indus- 
try using agricultural products and at the 
same time promoting greater research in 
this field, should give the answer in reason- 
ably short time. I read a news release last 
week of a product developed by a starch fac- 
tory in Columbus, Ind., which holds tre- 
mendous possibilities in this field. That 
plant has developed through research a 
starch product made from corn which has 
proven effective in soil stabilization. That 
is, it eliminates water penetrating into the 
soil and gives the soil so treated a consistency 
almost that of paving. I understand that it 
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is being used to stabilize the soil beds under 
roadways, and that it could be used for 
paving farm yards, driveways, and would 
prove a tremendous market for corn. The 
cost at the moment is very high, but with 
proper testing, no doubt, it could be lowered. 
I believe this is the kind of thing you are 
talking about in your bill. 

My suggestion, whenever possible, is that 
the pilot testing and research be carried out 
by industry under contract rather than by 
the Government, and that the land-grant 
colleges be called upon to do whatever they 
can in the program, but that their regular 
research p not be disturbed, and 
that they not be given a major responsibility 
in this industrial type of program. Where 
industry could foresee an opportunity to take 
over the product and profit by it, they would 
work faster and more effectively than pure 
research. Of course, this type of program 
would not solve all the immediate problems 
of agriculture, but would give confidence 
which is desperately needed, and then, 
coupled with a simple but effective farm 
program for a few years, could solve the 
agricultural problem and have going at full 
capacity a farm production plant ready to 
meet the needs of any emergency, or of the 
natural growing population demands. If 
we build agricultural programs on the basis 
of controlled production, we could in the 
not too distant future, find ourselves with a 
problem of shortage. In a program of all- 
out production and utilization by both in- 
dustry and for food, in any emergency, the 
amount used in either place could be ex- 
panded or reduced to keep a safe balance. 

I have worked almost 24 years as a county 
agricultural agent and have observed with 
interest the coming and going of national 
farm laws and it appears to me that we are 
today further away from the real solution 
to the problem with our present programs 
than we have been through all the years. 
It seems to me that for the immediate future, 
an abandonment of all acreage allotments, 
and maintaining price supports at a reason- 
ably low level, that the greatest good could be 
accomplished by simply making direct pay- 
ments to farmers for any acreage he might 
have or wish to put into hay and pasture 
crops, and at the same time permit him to 
use and harvest those crops. This in my 
opinion would not increase greatly the 
amount of roughage consuming livestock and 
the amount of meat and milk, which is 
feared by so many people, because we all 
know that the great amount of meat, milk, 
and other livestock products are produced by 
grain rather than by grass. A simple 2- or 
8-year program of direct help to farmers 
based on the acreage of land in grass, 
would give immediate help and would re- 
duce the acreage in grain crops and the tre- 
mendous storage problem involved with high 
supports. The longtime problem could be 
solved, as you indicate, by the utilization of 
agricultural commodities through indus- 
trial markets, 

Yours truly, 
M. F. GOODE, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


Corypon, IND., April 16, 1956. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: May I first state that any com- 
ments which I make are of my own personal 
opinion and not necessarily the thinking of 
the Department of Agriculture by which I 
am employed. 

I would like to wholeheartedly compliment 
you for the speech made before the United 
States Senate March 21, 1956, concerning 
your proposed research program. 

In my daily contact with farmers I find 
that they are not a type of people who desire 
a giveaway program. Farmers at this time 
need assistance and guidance to lift them 
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from the present farm recession created by 
the great surplus of basic commodities. 

However, I personally feel that we should 
at all times have a nominal amount of grain 
in reserve and also an adequate incentive 
program for conserving our water, land, and 
forest resources. 

Again may I congratulate you on your pro- 
posed research plan. In order that agricul- 
ture can compete with modern industry they 
must acquaint themselves with the common 
facilities used by industry. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Mary R. EISENMENGER. 


RENSSELAER, IND., April 13, 1956. 
The Honorable Homer E. CAPEHART, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR CAPEHART: I appreciate very 
much receiving a copy of your speech made 
in the United States Senate on Wednesday, 
March 21, 1956. 

I commend you highly for your stand in 
reference to the agricultural problem. An 
improved market through more uses of agri- 
cultural products is the only sound and last- 
ing answer to the agricultural problem. It 
may be that new and different crops will be 
grown for some of the needs of industry, but 
farmers can adjust to the kind of crops or 
livestock if they have a market for the 
product. 

I hope the idea of using farm-produced 
products as part of the fuel used in auto- 
mobiles, trucks, etc., can be further devel- 
oped. Conserving the supply of natural re- 
sources such as oil and coal is just as impor- 
tant for the future as conserving the soil. 

Sincerely, 
J. A. CARROLL, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
DEPARTMENT, PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, Ind., April 13, 1956. 
The Honorable HOMER CAPEHART, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR CAPEHART: I studied with 
interest your speech of Wednesday, March 21, 
and your bill, S. 3503, and hope that Congress 
may be persuaded to adopt this promising 
measure. 

It is true that we have spent large sums 
of money for increased production, but have 
left the consumption and utilization of farm 
crops more or less take care of itself. This, 
of course, has not been the case. 

Research has done wonders in making more 
goods for a higher standard of living in 
America. There is no reason why a vigorous: 
research program directed in the proper man- 
ner with sufficient funds cannot go a long 
way in solving the critical problem facing 
the farmers today in a relatively few years. 

Congratulations on the positive, forceful 
way in which you presented your bill, 


Sincerely, 
EARL KUMPF, 
County Agriculture Agent, Daviess 
County. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 

AGRICULTURE EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, 

Princeton, Ind., April 13, 1958. 
Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: I don't think you 
are out of line on setting up a research pro- 
gram such as outlined in your speech of 
March 21, 1956, to the Senate. 

You have one more fan believing in your 
proposal. Im keeping your report on file. 

I would like to see more research for agri- 
culture. It looks to me that what nature 
made in the way of coal, oil, and other things, 
science can make it better from agricultural 
products. 
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It may be that we may approach an era 
when we won’t have the farmer as we know 
of him today. Research is the only approach 
to solve this problem. 

Very truly yours, 
ALFRED H. GESELL, 
Agricultural Agent. 


HUNTINGBURG, IND., April 17, 1956. 
Hon. HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Homer: I want to congratulate you 
on the idea for expanding the market for 
farm products as well as the presentation 
that you made in the Senate. 

This would seem to be one of the most 
constructive things that has been done in 
a long time and certainly is a new and fresh 
approach, 

It is an odd situation that in a country 
like America, that a bumper crop should cre- 
ate so many problems as to almost be a 
catastrophe. While there has long been talk 
of using the products of the farm for indus- 
trial purposes, of course, nothing has been 
accomplished in a big way. 

We would be so conscious of this situa- 
tion in southern Indiana where so much of 
the land is marginal and it would seem to 
us that some development might be made 
in the hybridization of trees. I found in 
Macon, last month, that the time for grow- 
ing pulpwood, for instance, has been reduced 
from 30 years to 15 years and that they 
think with the further selection through 
the hybridization of the trees themselves, it 
would be possible to get pulpwood as a crop 
on a 7-year cycle. If that could be done, 
there would be untold prosperity in this 
particular area. 

Again congratulations and with warmest 
regards, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
R. H. MCMURTRIE. 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Newport, Ind., April 12, 1956. 
Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: I like your approach to the farm 
problem. I can see no future in the farm 
program for farmers on tax papers either 
when the Government pays farmers not to 
produce. It costs the consumer more for 
his products and as taxes. The farmer is 
hurt with less income. Corn is a good crop, 
but a 100-acre farm that can grow only 20 
acres of corn is in bad shape no matter what 
the support price is. 

America was built on more production— 
making items cheaper and better. Your ap- 
proach is the only one that looks toward 
more production. 

It seems that our farm problem is one of 
losing foreign and domestic markets for our 
crops. One answer is to cut production to 
meet the demand. The other is to estab- 
lish new and better markets to use the 
present or increased production. 

I am not sure as to what existing agencies 
can do or what new ones are needed, but it 
seems that this is the only approach left. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN L. STARK, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, 
Bloomington, Ind., April 17, 1956. 
Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: I have your 
letter of April 5, together with a copy of 
your speech before the United States Senate 
on Wednesday, March 21. 

When can we learn that there is no reverse 
gear on progress, and quit looking backwards. 
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Your suggestion of enough basic research to 
find profitable uses for his agricultural pro- 
duction, is the first sound approach I have 
seen taken, regarding our farm problem. 

I would hope that it would not be neces- 
sary to set up a whole new Federal bureau to 
get the job done. We have only so many 
scientists and research men in the country 
anyway, so they will have to do the research 
work, regardless of the organization within 
which they do it. We have an experiment 
station in each State, and also a few Federal 
research institutions. Strikes me as being 
more practical to provide more facilities and 
equipment—and if possible, more scien- 
tists—to these institutions to broaden their 
activities, than to set up a complete new 
Federal agency. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Corry ALCORN, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


MONTICELLO, IND., April 17, 1956. 
Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, ; 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: Thank you for 
your letter of April 6 and copy of your speech 
before the Senate. 

I have read your speech very carefully 
and discussed it with a great many farmers. 
I have met no one who thinks in a straight 
line, that does not believe it is the right 
approach to the solution of this whole com- 
plex problem. 

On page 2, column 2, paragraph 5, which 
begins, No, Mr. President, we cannot solve— 
etc., indicates to me that you know what is 
wrong with present thinking regarding this 
whole situation. 

Your proposed plan of research to discover 
and create new uses for farm commodities 
Just can't miss being the right plan of 
attack. 

Very truly yours, 
LLOYD MIKESELL. 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER, 
Chicago, Ill., March 29, 1956. 
The Honorable Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR CaPEHART: Mr. Johnson is 
serving as an adviser at the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences at Tur- 
rialba, Costa Rica. He will not be back 
until the first of May. 

Thanks very much for sending us the bill 
which you are introducing into the Senate. 

I sincerely doubt if the bill is the answer 
to the farm problem. On the other hand, 
Prairie Farmer is certainly in favor of re- 
search investigating the possibilities of ex- 
panding farm crop markets. There is little 
doubt but that we would be up to our ears 
in soybeans now if it had not been that soy- 
beans have so many uses. We are certainly 
in favor of expanding our research to find 
new and improved uses for agricultural 
products. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH S. Your, 
Associate Editor. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Crown Point, Ind., May 29, 1956. 
Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: I am very sorry 
for the delay in answering your letter re- 
garding the speech which you made before 
the United States Senate on Wednesday, 
March 21. I have been very busy and wanted 
to study the excerpt from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, which you sent me, in detail. 

I think it is very desirable that the Fed- 
eral Government follow an aggressive re- 
search program with regard to the industrial 
use of farm products. In all of our world 
history so far no government has ever been 
able to permanently set aside the law of 
supply and demand with laws and regula- 
tions. I do believe, however, that it is the 
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duty of our Federal Government to do what 
it can to prevent extremely wide Saeras 
in the prices of farm products. 

by its nature, largely a small eee e 
business and, inasmuch as it is one of our 
basic industries, I think that it is the duty 
and obligation of our Federal Government to 
engage in research which in other industries 
might be undertaken by large corporations, 
It seems also that it is a sound development 
to expect our Federal Government to en- 
gage in exhaustive investigations of the pos- 
sible industrial uses of farm products so 
that private industries can immediately 
avail themselves of up-to-date information 
cn this subject whenever it is economically 
sound to do so. A research program such as 
you suggest would undoubtedly develop 
many industrial uses that manufacturers 
would want to avail themselves of immedi- 
ately. 

I hope my opinions are of some value to 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 
LLOYD E. CUTLER, 
County Agent. 
CARMEL, IND., April 4, 1956. 
Hon. HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: Your speech 

sponsoring a bill to set up an Agricultural 
Products Administration and an Industrial 
Agricultural Products Agency was received 
yesterday, and I have just finished reading 
it. This is a plan which fires the imagina- 
tion. The first 21 years of my life were 
spent on a farm, and my determination to 
obtain a technical education came about be- 
cause all the farmers in our neighborhood 
seemed to be at a terrible disadvantage due 
to lack of anything resembling an industrial 
approach to their problems of production 
and marketing. Since my personal interest 
was in electricity, I planned to work in rural 
electrification when I finished my college 
work. However, I graduated in 1936, and 
there weren't any jobs available in that area, 
so I ended up on the industrial side of the 
fence, where I have been ever since. 

It seems to me that you and the other 
distinguished sponsors of this bill have spot- 
lighted the basic farm problem very clearly. 
Finding markets for farm produce must be 
just as much of the overall effort as finding 
ways and means to increase production, 
The automotive people probably do the best 
job of creating markets for their product of 
any specific group in industry. The analogy 
to the farm problem is not strictly accurate, 
but it is close. The auto industry spends 
millions of dollars yearly to develop new 
components, new styles, new safety devices, 
and they also spend millions to merchandise 
these new ideas, so that there is always a 
newer, better car on the market than the one 
you presently own. The result, in terms of 
customer demand, is a matter of record. An 
ever-increasing demand for farm products 
must be built up in industry. 

Deliberately legislating a sense of urgency 
into the program you recommend seems to 
me to be essential. We are all well aware of 
the tension which surrounds our national- 
defense projects. I have heard many an in. 
dustrialist refer wryly to his defense commit- 
ments as operating on a madhouse basis. 
This does not mean that they are disorgan- 
ized, but that everyone is striving to accom- 
plish great technical and manufacturing 
strides in the shortest possible time. 

One of the problems in carrying out the 
program envisioned in your bill will be to 
divert the necessary technical talent to it. 
As you well know, a great percentage of our 
young scientists and engineers are struck 
with the idea of participating in glamorous 
enterprises like atomic energy, supersonic 
flight, space satellites, color television, and 
so on. During the Korean war, I was in 
Washington, calling on such laboratories as 
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Naval Research, Naval Ordnance, the Bureau 
of Standards, the Army Engineer Center, and 
others. I was quite depressed by the great 
numbers of young men and women who had 
started their professional life in the business 
of producing materials for human destruc- 
tion, and who, unless the pattern changes, 
will never know the satisfaction of doing 
something which will improve man's lot, in- 
stead of reducing him to an expendable part 
of a weapons system. National defense is 
necessary, and it must be maintained at a 
level which will avoid war, if possible, but 
some way must be found to lead an adequate 
number of technical people into the fields of 
human needs. After all, the producing part 
of the economy must be big enough and 
healthy enough to support the cost of the 
defense program. 

If the money is appropriated and put in 
the hands of people who will get the job 
done, I think there is no question but what 
the predictions made in the early part of your 
speech will come true, and the results will 
begin to show up in the first year of oper- 
ation. 

As a suggestion (and you undoubtedly have 
already considered this), it seems to me that 
the administrator would find an advisory 
committee very useful. The members of the 
committee would represent both agriculture 
and industry, and the membership should 
change frequently enough to continually 
bring in fresh points of view, and to avoid 
criticism that some group was becoming 
dominant. The Defense Department uses 
this system very widely, and I am sure that it 
provides them with assistance and guidance 
which simply could not be purchased. This 
system can be used at lower levels, also, to 
obtain resistance on specific projects. 

I hope that you obtain adequate support 
for this bill, and I am sure that there are 
many people across the Nation, like me, who 
feel that some of the techniques developed in 
national-defense programs and industrial 
programs would work wonders in the agri- 
cultural area. The return from such a pro- 
gram, in terms of better living and greater 
security for our people as well as others 
around the world would be nothing short of 
stupendous. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHIL WATSON. 
P. R. WATSON. 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
New Bruswick, N. J., May 16, 1956. 
The Honorable HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: Thank you for 
sending me the text of your bill proposing 
a federally sponsored research and develop- 
ment program to find new and increased 
industrial uses for agricultural products. 
We are greatly interested in the bill, as you 
can imagine, and are appreciative of what 
you are doing. 

Sincerely, 
LEWIS WEBSTER JONES. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithica, N. Y., May 15, 1956. 
Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: Thank you 
so much for sending me a copy of your 
speech regarding the unlimited market for 
farm products. You certainly are to be 
congratulated on this forward-looking ap- 
proach to the solution of one of our most 
basic problems and I am delighted to have 
had the chance to learn in detail of the bill 
which you have introduced. 

With sincere personal regards, 

Cordially, 
Dean W. Mattort, President. 
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COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Urbana, III., May 9, 1956. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CAPEHART: Thank you very 
much for sending me a copy of your speech 
and the bill which you and other Senators 
and Congressmen have introduced pertain- 
ing to the ultimate solution of the farm 
problem. I have read this carefully and it 
is refreshing to see an approach which is 
different from that which seems to have 
become standard in the last several decades. 

As soon as I return from a trip I shall 
write to Senator EARLE C. CLEMENTS regard- 
ing the desire of the university to be repre- 
sented at the hearings. The only thing 
which I note about the bill that would be 
of immediate concern would be the securing 
of the personnel needed to conduct the re- 
search studies provided by the bill. How- 
ever, even this difficulty should not deter 
us in the effort. 

Very truly yours, 
G. KAMMLADE, 
Associate Director of Extension. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
OFFICE OF DEAN AND DIRECTOR, 
Fayetteville, May 12, 1956. 
Hon. HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CaPEHART: The subject of 
your letter of May 1 relative to the bill which 
you introduced in the Senate on March 21, 
1956, has been discussed with President John 
T. Caldwell. He has written you to the ef- 
fect that he should like to have the univer- 
sity represented at the hearings to be ar- 
ranged by the Honorable EARLE C. CLEMENTS 
by the dean of our College of Agriculture and 
Home Economics. 

The subject of your bill is of very real in- 
terest to us and we shall be preparing our- 
selves to appear before the hearings called 
by Senator CLEMENTS. If at any time, ad- 
ditional information is issued with refer- 
ence to your bill, we would appreciate 
receiving copies. 

Sincerely yours, 
LIPPERT S. ELLIS, 
Dean and Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
EXTENSION SERVICE, 
College Park, Må., May 10, 1956. 
The Honorable Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: Thank you for 
your letter of May 2 with copy of CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp containing speech and text 
of bill which you introduced. I certainly 
agree with you that new uses for farm prod- 
ucts in industry and new markets created 
thereby would aid in an ultimate solution 
of the farm problem. 

I am happy to have your speech and text 
of bill and I wish to congratulate you. 

Very truly yours, 
PAUL E. Nystrom, 
Director. 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 

INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES, 

OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Pullman, Wash., May 9, 1956. 
Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: Your recent letter addressed 
to Director M. T. Buchanan has been re- 
ferred to me for reply. I am certainly in 
agreement with you that part of the limite 
solution to the farm problem lies in new 
uses of farm products in industry. Much 
of the data which is needed to develop these 
new uses of farm products must come from 
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public funds. appropriated for research. I 
am sure that you agree heartily with this 
approach. 

I wish it were possible for someone from 
our institution to attend the hearing to be 
held by Senator EARLE C. CLEMENTS, but be- 
cause of the distance and the expense it will 
be impossible at this time. 

Let me express our appreciation for your 
kind invitation. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. S. CARVER, 
Acting Director. 

ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Auburn, Ala., May 7, 1956. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: This is an- 
other reply to yours of May 1. At home 
yesterday I studied your speech and bill in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 21. 

There seems to be no evidence against what 
you are proposing todo. In my judgment it 
makes sense in every way. 

In addition to funds for public research I 
hope that corporations that use and process 
farm products will spend more money and 
energy on research to find new markets and 
bigger markets. There is a big opportunity 
for them. 

Some time in Washington I hope to discuss 
this with you because I'm genuinely encour- 
aged by what you are proposing to do, 

Sincerely yours, 
P. O. Davis, Director, 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES, 
Columbia, May 9, 1956. 
Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: Your letter of 
May 2, with the enclosed copy of the speech 
which you made concerning research on new 
uses of farm products, has been received. I 
greatly appreciate your sending me this 
statement. 

The need for additional research to aid the 
entire agricultural industry with its prob- 
lems is just as important as research in the 
chemical industry or any of the other great 
manufacturing industries. 

I will write to Senator CLEMENTS regard- 
ing this matter. 

Very truly yours, 

J. H. LONGWELL, 
Director, 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY AND 

AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Baton Rouge, La., May 8, 1956. 
Hon. Homer E. CaPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CaPEHART: I appreciate very 
much a copy of your address and a copy of 
the bill which you jointly sponsored to ap- 
propriate additional funds for agricultural 
research. Since our extension program is 
based very largely on the research results of 
the State experiment stations and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, we do have 
a deep, abiding and continuing interest in an 
expanded agricultural-research program, 

I wish for your great success, 

Very truly yours, 
H. O. SANDERS, 
Director, Agricultural Extension. 
Iowa STATE COLLEGE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, 
DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ames, Iowa, May 10, 1956. 
The Honorable HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
The Westchester, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR CAPEHART: I received your 

letter of May 1 and the copy of the bill which 
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you introduced on new uses for farm prod- 
ucts in industry and new markets created 
thereby. I have discussed this bill with 
some of our outstanding farm leaders and 
asked that they write their Senators and 
Congressmen. Tomorrow I am going to re- 
view the bill with Mr. Howard Hill, president 
of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, and 
perhaps he will follow up in that organi- 
zation. 

As you suggested, I also wrote Senator 
EARLE C. CLEMENTS, of Kentucky. 

Dean Harry Reed, of Purdue, has told me 
of your genuine interest in constructive agri- 
cultural programs. I am happy to participate 
and grateful to you for the contributions you 
have made. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLOYD ANDRE, 
Dean and Director. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Knoxville, May 23, 1956. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: This is in regard 
to your bill, S. 3503, which is a proposal to 
authorize large appropriations for support of 
research in the utilization and marketing of 
farm commodities. You may feel assured 
that we are keenly interested in this bill and 
would like to see it passed. 

You are perhaps aware of the fact that we 
have a legislative committee for the experi- 
ment stations representing the land-grant 
colleges. Dr. L. E. Hawkins, of Stillwater, 
Okla., is chairman of this committee. If you 
have not already done so, I think he would be 
the appropriate person for you to write. 
Then, if he needs any assistance, he will call 
upon those whom he feels might be the ap- 
propriate persons to have appear before the 
committee. 

You also are perhaps aware of the position 
taken by the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges in regard to this particular 
work. Iam quoting same below: 

“The association believes that progress can 
be made in the industrial utilization of agri- 
cultural products, and that the best way of 
making progress is to provide additional 
funds for this purpose to the established 
agricultural research agencies of the land- 
grant institutions and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture.” 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. McLeop, 
Dean and Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN AND DIRECTOR, 
Lezington, Ky., May 30, 1956. 
Senator Homer E, CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: This is a belated 
reply to your letter of May 1, with reference 
to your proposed research program in the 
field of chemurgy. 

We, of course, are vitally interested in 
finding new uses for farm products, to the 
end that farmers may profit by such markets 
and that consumers will have the benefit of 
new or improved products: 

If and when Senator CLEMENTS holds hear- 
ings on this bill, we probably will be in a 
position to make a statement on it. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. WELCH, 
Dean and Director. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
May 28, 1956. 
The Honorable Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: Thank you for 
your letter of May 2, 1956, with information 
about S. 3503 to provide expansion for a 
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scientific study and research program for 
the purpose of developing increased and in- 
dustrial uses of agricultural products so as 
to reduce surpluses of such products and to 
increase the income of farmers. 

Expanded research designed to find new 
crops and new industrial uses of present 
crops, now in surplus, is a worthy effort which 
our research people have long had as an ob- 
jective. The framework upon which to build 
this type of research exists in the United 
States Department of Agriculture and land- 
grant colleges of the Nation, but the financ- 
ing has been meager when compared to gen- 
eral industrial research financing. Unfortu- 
nately, the research path is slow and the 
rewards materialize some time in the future. 
This is not an argument against expansion 
of such a program now but it is important 
to realize that immediate large results will 
not likely be forthcoming. 

The director of our agricultural experiment 
station, Dr. Paul F. Sharp, is a member of 
the legislative committee of the directors of 
the 48 States and 3 Territories. His commit- 
tee, I understand, is planning to request 
permission to appear before the appropriate 
committees of Congress considering this bill, 
to present the combined thoughts of the 
agricultural experiment station directors of 
the United States. 

As the research program develops, the 
university, as usual, is prepared to co- 
operate in the areas where it can contribute 
substantially. 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT G. SPROUL, 


UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Kingston, R. I., May 21, 1956. 
Hon. HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: I am in re- 
ceipt of your letter together with the portion 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD giving your 
speech together with a copy of the bill which 
you have introduced into Congress. As a 
station director, I am happy to lend support 
to this bill. 

In our experiment station organization we 
have a committee known as the organiza- 
tion and policy committee which is repre- 
sented by directors from the four areas of 
the country. This committee appoints a 
legislative committee consisting of one di- 
rector from each region. We have found in 
the past that it is desirable for us to have 
all legislative matters handled by the mem- 
bers of this committee. They are author- 
ized to speak for the directors. 

The chairman of our organization and 
policy committee has requested that the 
legislative committee handle the testimony 
for the station directors in support of your 
bill. I trust, therefore, that having the mat- 
ter handled in this way will prove satis- 
factory to you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mason H. CAMPBELL, 
Dean and Director. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
V. P. I. AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Blacksburg, Va., May 19, 1956. 

Hon. HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, Washington, D: C. 
DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: On my return to 
the office, I found your letter of May 2 and 
the speech which you made on the uses for 
farm products in industry and new markets 
created thereby. I deeply appreciate this 
and feel that you are on the right track. 
Certainly, we need a great deal more research 
in the utilization of farm products. The 
bill and your speech certainly indicate a 
thorough consideration of this long-range 
problem. I sincerely hope that we can be 
of assistance in this field and will collaborate 
at the very first opportunity with Dr. H. N. 
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Young, the director of our agricultural 
experiment station. 
Thanking you for your thoughtfulness, 


Iam, 
Respectfully yours, 
W. H. DAUGHTREY, 
Associate Director. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, 
Raleigh, N. C., May 16, 1956. 
Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: Reference is 
made to your letter of May 2, in which you 
enclose the bill that you introduced which 
would provide an attack toward the solution 
of the farm problem by developing new uses 
for many of our surplus farm products. Iam 
sure that all of us feel that there are real 
possibilities in exploring further such uses 
and we are pleased that the Congress is giv- 
ing attention to this most important subject. 
The organization of State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Directors has a legislative 
committee, of which Director Louis Hawkins, 
of the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station, at Stillwater, Okla., is the chairman. 
I am sure that you would consider it most 
appropriate for our appearance in your hear- 
ings to come through such a committee. I 
am assuming, therefore, that you wrote to 
him also and, furthermore, that when the 
opportunity arises for hearings that he and 
members of his committee will represent all 
of the rest of the experiment station di- 
rectors. 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. L. Lovvorn, 
Director of Research. 


EXTENSION SERVICE, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
New Brunswick, N. J., May 17, 1956. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CaPEHART: I am appreciative 
of the fact that you have sent me the copy 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD containing your 
suggestions relative to a new research pro- 
gram leading toward greater utilization of 
farm products. 

If uses for agricultural products can be 
developed on a basis which will make it eco- 
nomically sound to produce and process the 
crops in question, I am sure that the farm 
problem will be solved. 

We are very much interested in the plans 
which you propose but must confess that 
over the years we have been discouraged by 
the chemurgic attempts which have, for the 
most part, met with failure because of the 
prohibitive costs involved in processing the 
various agricultural products. Certainly, 
however, we should not permit such a defeat- 
ist attitude to occupy our minds, and we, 
therefore, will follow with the greatest inter- 
est the results of your research campaign. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDLEY G. COOK, 
Associate Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, 
SCHOOL oF AGRICULTURE, 
y Newark, Del., June 4, 1956. 
Hon. HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of May 2, 1956, which 
accompanied the copy of the speech which 
you made before the Senate March 21, 1956, 
concerning a $100 million research program 
to double the demand for farm products 
through discovery of new industrial uses and 
utilization of new processes already known. 
I have read your remarks and those of your 
distinguished colleagues with considerable 
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interest. I am enthusiastic about the pos- 
sibilities of such a research program. I be- 
lieve it could be made to yield extremely 
worthwhile results. 

One may wonder why land-grant colleges 
and agricultural experiment stations have 
not made more progress on this problem in 
the past. I would suggest that part of the 
difficulty arises out of the fact that, as you 
have indicated in your speech before the 
Senate, the approaches in the past have only 
been nibbling at the fringes of the problem. 
Each new increment in available research 
funds has been too small to accomplish the 
large purposes such as you visualize. Each 
of these increments have been programed 
well in advance and by and large have been 
programed primarily in terms of the facilities 
and research personnel available. This has 
tended to keep us in something of a rut. 

Your approach provides for a stimulus for 
a new approach not committed to present 
proposals or programs. We hope that this 
proposal receives the consideration which it 
merits. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. FRED SOMERS, 
Associate Dean and Associate Director. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE OF THE 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Columbus, Ohio, May 23, 1956. 
The Honorable HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of recent 
date concerning the importance of market- 
ing programs as the ultimate solution to the 
farm problem. We appreciated very much 
the attached copy of your speech made in the 
Senate on March 21. y 

The Agricultural Extension Service has 
given major emphasis to marketing educa- 
tion programs during the years past with 
added emphasis to this phase of the program 
during the last few years. We operate in 
the area of overall marketing education in 
assisting rural people in developing new 
markets, new marketing facilities, and in the 
orderly movement of agricultural products. 

recent years we in Ohio have become 
involved in a broad consumer marketing pro- 
gram by assisting the consumers in general 
by furnishing marketing information on 
seasonal supplies and buys and in an effort 
to further promote the orderly marketing of 
agricultural products. We appreciate very 
much your interest in this area and agree 
that much can be accomplished by promoting 
still further the marketing program. 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. Woop, 
Director. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING, 
Blacksburg, Va., June 7, 1956. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: I regret that I 
have not replied to your letter in reference to 
your speech on the farm problem. I have 
read your speech and the comments by your- 
self and others with a great deal of interest. 
The solution of many agricultural problems, 
as you have indicated, lies in research and 
education. The amount of money spent for 
research in agriculture is very small com- 
pared to that spent in industry. Additional 
funds expended for research could go a long 
way toward helping to solve some of our most 
vexing farm problems. 

you for your courtesy in sending 
me a copy of your talk, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
L. B. Dræraicx, 
Dean of Agriculture and Director of 
Extension. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, why 
do we ask the American farmer to cut 
back his production? Why do we not 
say to him, “We are going to find new 
uses for farm products in industry. We 
are going to find new uses for your prod- 
ucts. We want you to grow more, not 
less. We want your income to be greater, 
not smaller. We want to create new 
jobs in America, not fewer”? 

Mr. President, I wish to say a word or 
two about a certain school of thought to 
whose expressions I have listened occa- 
sionally, I refer to the thought which is 
entertained by many persons that the 
small or marginal farmer must be elim- 
inated, that such a farmer has no place 
in the scheme of things today. I say 
shame on any man who makes such a 
statement. The small farmer can be 
eliminated, if it is desired to do that, 
and his land can be turned over to the 
big farmer. But what will happen? The 
big farmer will grow more on the land 
which will be turned over to him than 
did the small farmer. So we shall have 
more production. We shall have more 
surpluses. We shall not have solved any 
problem by transferring the acreages of 
the small farmer to the big farmer. We 
will increase the problem rather than 
decrease it. What made America great 
was having a multitude of small farmers 
and a market for the products they grew. 

Let us establish a research laboratory. 
Let us appropriate the necessary money 
for it. Let us get the American people 
thinking about the problem. Let us 
spend as much time and money in trying 
to find new uses for farm products as 
we have spent in showing the farmers 
how to grow more, so the small farmer 
on a 40-, 80-, or 100-acre farm can re- 
main in production. A farmer today 
can produce about twice as much as he 
used to, by the use of new types of fer- 
tilizer and seeds. Let us find new uses 
for his products, so he can live on the 
farm and can produce on his acres, re- 
gardless of how small his farm may be, 
and receive sufficient income to make a 
living. If we do not do that, if we go 
in the opposite direction, we shall travel 
backward and bring about a peasant 
system, a feudal system in America, in 
which a few farmers will own all the 
land. That is not what we want. That 
is why hundreds of thousands of Euro- 
peans left Europe originally and came 
to America. They left to get away from 
big landowners, so they might own a few 
acres and make a living from them. Let 
us create new markets for farm products. 
Let us find new uses for farm products. 

I again say I hope the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry will 
hold hearings on the bill. I dislike say- 
ing this, but I hope we shall not have 
to make a political issue of the matter, 
because the farm problem is not a po- 
litical problem; it is an economic prob- 
lem. Let us handle it as an economic 
problem. Let us have the bill reported, 
or if the bill I have introduced is not 
reported, let some bill which is similar 
to it in substance be reported, and let 
us go forward in finding new uses for 
farm products and new markets. 

Mr. President, I previously asked per- 
mission to have printed in the RECORD 
letters I have received from people scat- 
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tered all over the United States, who 
have shown a keen interest in this pro- 
posal. I have many more letters. I 
think I shall withhold them until I make 
another speech on this subject, which 
I hope I shall not have to make. 

I trust the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry will hold hearings 
on the bill and report it. As Senators 
know, Congress passed a farm bill. It 
was not entirely satisfactory to every- 
body, but, generally speaking, I think it 
was a good bill. It was as good as any 
which could be had. I am not criticiz- 
ing the bill or anyone who had anything 
to do with it at all. We found ourselves 
faced with huge surpluses, and we had 
to get rid of them somehow. We found 
ourselves faced with the surplus produc- 
tion of farmers who, as a result of help 
from the Government over a period of 
years, amounting to billions of. dollars, 
produced crops in such quantity that the 
market could not absorb them. If we will 
spend as much time, money, effort, and 
ingenuity in finding new uses for farm 
products as we have spent time, money, 
effort, and ingenuity in showing the 
farmers how to produce more, we will 
permanently solve the farm problem. 

I appreciate the remarks made by the 
able Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
Tis]. Iam directing my closing remarks 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which would 
handle the bill I have introduced. I re- 
quest them, I urge them—yes; I even 
beg them—not on behalf of myself as the 
author of the bill, not on behalf of my- 
self as a farmer, but in behalf of all 
farmers and all Americans, to report the 
bill; so that we may proceed in an ear- 
nest effort, not next year, but this year, 
to find new uses for farm products, and 
new markets, thus assuring prosperity to 
the farmers of America, and eliminating 
the idea that they can become more pros- 
perous by reducing farm production. 
Moreover, by finding new uses for farm 
products, we shall be able to eliminate 
the great price which the farm program 
has been costing the American taxpay- 
ers. I have been told that it will cost 
$365 million this year to store surplus 
commodities. My bill asks only for $100 
million in the next year to find new uses 
for farm products. I hope we can get 
the job done before Congress adjourns, 
9 7 I hope will be within the next 30 

ays. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6376) to pro- 
vide for the hospitalization and care of 
the mentally ill of Alaska, and for other 
purposes; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
O’Brien of New York, Mr: EDMONDSON, 
Mrs. Green of Oregon, Mr. MILLER of 
Nebraska, and Mr. SAYLOR were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 
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The message also anonunced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7471) to 
provide for the conveyance of certain 
lands of the United States to the Board 
of Commissioners of St. Johns County, 
Fla 


The message also announced that the 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10899) making appropriations for 
the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 
and that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 22, 23, and 28 to the 
bill, and concurred therein. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1957—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the conference report on 
H. R. 10899, the appropriation bill for 
the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies, has been acted upon by 
the House and has reached the Vice 
President’s desk. Preliminarily to call- 
ing it up, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Legislative Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brste in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore calling up the conference report, I 
wish to state that the report is signed 
by all the conferees on the part of both 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives; that I have notified the Senate 
leadership on both sides of the aisle, 
and there is no objection to taking up 
the conference report; and that I have 
notified the ranking minority member 
of the Commerce Subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, who 
has asked me to proceed without further 
delay. So far as I know, there is no 
opposition to consideration of the report 
at this time. 

Mr. President, I submit the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10899) making appropriations for 
the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 14, 1956, pp. 10415- 
10416, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad to see that the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee which han- 
dled this measure [Mrs. SMITH of 
Mainel, and who also served in the 
same capacity as one of the conferees on 
the part of the Senate, is present. 

In making a brief summary of the con- 
ference report—which, as I have said, is 
signed by all the conferees of both the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives—I wish to give a few figures. 

Under the conference report, the 
amount to be appropriated for the agen- 
cies covered by the bill is $1,416,732,000 
for the fiscal year 1957. This amount is 
$29,584,000 less than the amount in- 
cluded in the Senate version of the bill, 
which the Senate passed some days ago. 
It is $34,729,000 more than the amount 
included in the House version of the bill. 
It is under the amount of the Budget es- 
timates by $105,941,000, and is under the 
amount of the 1956 appropriations for 
the same agencies by $62,266,500. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
conference report, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks, a table 
showing the conference committee’s ac- 
tion on the bill, as contrasted with the 
Budget estimates, the amounts carried in 
the House version of the bill, and the 
amounts carried in the Senate version of 
the bill, for each of the agencies and 
objectives separately covered in the bill. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Department of Commerce and related agencies appropriation bill 1957. (H. R. 10899) 


Appropriation 
09 


TITLE I. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Census of governments 
National ce | inventory 
1958 censuses of 


Census of agriculture. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Operation and regulation 
Establishment of air-navigation facilities. $ 
Grants-in-aid for airports (liquidation of contract suthorization). 


Washington National Airport: 


Maintenance and operution 
Ae ee Boe eh ee ee 
Maintenance and operation, public airports, Territory of Alaska 


Air navigation development 


Establishment of air navigation facilities (liquidation of contract authorizations) -- 


Grants-in-aid for airports 
Federal-aid airport pro; 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


——————— 


Payments to air carriers 


1 Includes funds contained in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956.” 


usiness, transportation, manufactures, and mineral indust: 
Censuses of business, manufactures, and mineral industries 


gram (liquidation of contract authority) 


Appropriati 
mS 1956! 1 mates, 1957 


Budget esti- 


Conference 
action 


House bill Senate bill 


10, 313, 000 


125, 000, 000 
37, 500, 000 
30, 000, 000 


1, 500, 000 


618, 000 
1, 500, 000 


196, 118, 000 


4, 550, 000 
15, 000, 000 


3 Transfer of not to exceed $900,000 from Census of Agriculture, 1956,” 
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Department of Commerce and related agencies appropriation bill 1957 (H. R. 10899)—Continued 


` Appropriation 
“o 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Ship construction 
Sar expe. subsidies.......- 


Shipyard mobilization 
Vessel operations revolying fun 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 
Administrative oxponses limitation 


PATENT OFFICE 


Salaries and expenses . 
Establishment of meteorological facilities. 


Total, titio L oo anna w eee c cen enecesnanwensanneonse- 


Tirte II. THE PANAMA CANAL 


CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 


Er TE A ⁰ „„ „„ 
Capital 3 FVV 


PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 


Administrative expense limitation 

r Z 222 
TirLe III. INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

Advisory Committee on Weather — — 


Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora 


St. 
Administrative 8 3 — Saree ot Oe 
ae ee 


Small Bu: 


ß ea 
——————————.— 
C ——ßß a an aaa 


TITLE I. DEPARTMENT OF CommeRce—Continued 
BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses 


reserve fleet vessels dardaion of contract authorization) -. 
ping Administration liquidation 


Appropriati 
r 


Q) 


16, 748, 000 


275, 000 
(230, 000) 


2, 128, 000 
45, 000, 000 


47, 128, 000 
1, 483, 000 
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House bill Senate bill 8 
W © ©) 
$6, 900, 000 $6, 900, 000 
2, 400, 000 2, 400, 000 
2, 400, 000 2, 400, 000 
900, 000 960,000 
108, 880, 000 82, 700, 000 
124, 000, 000 124, 000, 000 
15, 500, 000 16, 350, 000 
2, 200, 000 2, 200, 000 
660, 000 660, 000 
. 55 
(30, 000) (158000 
251, 240, 000 224, 910, 000 
(14, 000) (14, 000) 
17, 000, 000 17, 000, 000 
775,000,000 775, 000, 000 
23, 000, 23, 000, 000 
1.000 000 1, 000, 000 
790, 000, 000 799, 000, 000 
8, 750; 000 8, 750, 000 
450, 000 450, 
930,000 930, 000 
10, 130, 000 10, 130, 000 
35, 400, 000 35, 400, 000 
2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
37, 900, 000 37, 900, 00% 
1, 318. 153, 000 1, 377, 456, 000 1, 347, 872, 000 
15, 410, 000 15, 410, 000 15, 410, 000 
© 000 He 
15, 410, 000 15, 410, 000 15, 410, 000 
(8, 679, 000) (8, 679, 000) 
o r.ea 
15, 410, 000 15, 410, 000 
© 0 
(825, 000) (825, 000) 
1, 900, 000 1, 900, 000 
50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
51, 900, 000 51, 900, 000 
1, 550, 000 1, 550, 000 
53, 450, 000 53, 450, 000 
1, 446, 316,000 | 1. 416, 732, 000 


3 Includes reduction of $13, 
4 Contained in H. Doc. 


nexpen continued a 


Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, by way 
of a brief reference to the principal 
to be found in the conference 
report on the bill, as compared with the 
form in which the bill was passed by the 
Senate, I wish to call attention to five 
items, which constitute the principal 
changes, although not the only ones. 


E 


„000 contained in H. Doc, 365. 


2 Not to exceed $24,000,000 “of unexpended balance continued available. 
‘U: ded balance to be le as contained in II. 


Doc. 365, 


In connection with the establishment 
of an air-navigation facilities program of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Senate will recall that it supported the 
full amount to begin carrying out the 
5-year plan for modernizing our air- 


navigation facilities, the full amount be-. 


ing $40 million. The House had ap- 


Language authorizing use of funds for purchase of passenger motor vehicles, 
i Unobligated balance to be continued available 29 July 30, 1956, 
As amended by H. Doc. 379, 


proved an amount slightly smaller than 
that. After discussion, the conferees 
were in unanimous accord that the full 
amount of $40 million should be made 
available, in order that there be no dis- 
couragement whatever to the completion 
on schedule of the badly needed im- 
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proved system of air-navigation facil- 
ities. 

The second of the notable changes 
made in the Senate version had to do 
with the appropriation for payments to 
air carriers by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The House had allowed for this 
particular objective $15 million. The 
Senate had allowed $17,400,000. The 
conferees, in their judgment, split the 
difference evenly as between the two 
amounts, and the conference report car- 
ries for this item $16,200,000. 

The third notable change comes under 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The 
Senate will recall that the new item for 
this Agency was for the construction of 
one of the two new surveying ships which 
have recently been authorized by the 
Congress. The conference committee 
approved the action of the Senate in pro- 
viding the full amount needed, not only 
for the construction of the ship, but for 
the installation of the very complicated 
facilities which must be built into the 
ship in most cases, and therefore must 
be bought and made available at the 
time the ship is actually being con- 
structed. That item, therefore, is the 
same as the amount allowed by the Sen- 
ate, namely, $3,700,000. 

The largest change in the conference 
report has to do with the ship construc- 
tion item under Maritime Activities in 
the Department of Commerce. The 
House had allowed $54,800,000. The Sen- 
ate had allowed $108,880,000 for this very 
important objective. After considerable 
discussion, the amount which was agreed 
upon by all the conferees, and which ap- 
pears in the conference report, was $82,- 
700,000 for ship construction. 

The fifth principal change to which I 
call attention is that the action of the 
Senate was followed in providing for the 
purchase of a site for new headquarters 
for the National Bureau of Standards 
and the construction of facilities at such 
headquarters. Senators may recall that 
pursuant to a recommendation of the 
Senate committee a very modest begin- 
ning was made on that important ob- 
jective by including in the Senate version 
of the bill $930,000, subject to certain 
conditions, which have been fully met. 

The conferees were unanimously of 
the feeling that that item should stand 
in the bill, and that the important 
acquisition of land and construction of 
new facilities should get underway. So 
the item for construction of facilities for 
the National Bureau of Standards, in the 
amount of $930,000, remains in the bill. 

There are, of course, other interesting 
items in the report. However, unless 
there are questions from my distin- 
guished colleague, the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maine [Mrs, 
SMITH], or from other Senators, I shall 
be very happy to submit the report at 
this time for action by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report, 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action 
on certain amendments of the Senate to 

ClI——652 
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House bill 10899, making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957, and for other pur- 
poses, which was read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S. 

June 14, 1956. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 22, 23, and 28 to the bill (H. R. 
10899) entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Commerce and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes,” and 
concur therein. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I no- 
tice that my distinguished friend, the 
junior Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN] is not present in the Cham- 
ber. He expected to be present, if pos- 
Sible, at the time of consideration of the 
conference report, but was detained in 
committee and was not sure he could be 
present. He asked me to request unani- 
mous consent for the printing in the 
Recorp at this point of a statement he 
prepared with respect to certain items in 
the conference report. Attached to his 
statement are certain letters, as well as 
a copy of an editorial from the June 12 
issue of the Journal of Commerce. 

Task unanimous consent that all those 
items be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, letters, and editorial were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SPARKMAN 


I regret that the conference committee on 
the Commerce appropriation did not find it 
possible to include funds for the improve- 
ment of construction statistics and the im- 
provement of a number of important sta- 
tistical series compiled by the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, including data on manu- 
factures, inventories and orders, new plant 
and equipment, and consumer expenditures 
for goods and services. Since the House- 
passed bill had provided modest amounts 
for both of these programs it was hoped 
that the conference would accept the House 
figure. 

Senator Payne and Senator FLANDERS, who 
proposed amendments providing for these 
programs during the Senate debate, explained 
the urgent meed for improving these basic 
statistical tools. Several members of the 
joint Economic Committee joined with Sen- 
ator FLANDERS and me in supporting these 
amendments. The amendments were sub- 
sequently withdrawn in an effort to expe- 
diate passage of the bill. In response to the 
request of the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, Senator Hotzanp, Sen- 
ator FLANDERS, and I submitted letters to 
him giving further explanation of why the 
joint Economic Committee was particularly 
concerned about improving the statistics in 
these areas. In connection with possible fu- 
ture actions, I ask that these letters be in- 
cluded as part of the record. I also ask that 
there be included a copy of the letter which 
I sent to the Appropriations Subcommittee 
prior to their consideration of the bill, point- 
ing out the need for assuring funds in this 
area. 

I am sure it will be of interest to Members 
of the Senate also to know that the Journal 
of Commerce only day before yesterday 
pointed out the acute need for doing some- 
thing to improve key data which are needed 
for economic decisionmaking. I ask that the 
editorial from this well-known business paper 
be included also in the RECORD. 

These data are needed not only by private 
business, but by the Government—executive 
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and legislative—in Government policymak- 
ing. I hope there will be another oppor- 
tunity to provide these needed funds. 
JUNE 4, 1956. 
The Honorable Srrssanů L. HOLLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senaror Hortan: During the Sen- 
ate debate on the Department of Commerce 
appropriation, you invited written statements 
for consideration by the conferees in reach- 
ing agreement on this appropriation. 

I should like to express again my interest, 
and that of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, in two items in the Com- 
merce appropriation, and urge that the Sen- 
ate conferees accept the higher amount 
passed by the House for each of these two 
items: 

(1) Improvement in construction statis- 
tics, by the Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 


(2) Improvement in economic statistics, 
by the Office of Business Economics. 

The direct concern of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report in these two pro- 
grams was indicated in my letter to you of 
May 9, printed on page 535 of the Senate 
Hearings on the Commerce appropriation. 
Needed improvements in these programs 
have been specific subjects of investigation 
by the Joint Economic Committee's Sub- 
committee on Economic Statistics, of which 
I am the Senate member, 

On the construction statistics program, the 
committee supported the increase requested 
last year for the construction statistics pro- 
gram, and in Senate Report No. 1309, issued 
January 5, 1956, urged again that funds be 
provided this year to make possible the ex- 
tensive improvements needed in this pro- 
gram. As pointed out by the committee, 
better data are needed in this area because of 
the importance of construction to our econ- 
omy and the need for accurate information 
on the health of this industry in appraisal 
of the economic outlook. 

Some confusion seems to have arisen, un- 
derstandably, over the relationship of the 
construction statistics program in the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration 
and the National Intercensal Housing Survey 
to be made by the Bureau of the Census, 
Although it appears that these two items 
are similar, actually they are quite distinct, 
each contributing separate information 
needed in appraising change and determin- 
ing policy in the housing and construction 
areas, The Census Bureau's housing survey 
is planned as a one-time survey, approxi- 
mately midway between the 1950 and 1960 
Censuses of Housing, to provide national 
figures on the number of dwelling units and 
the changes which have taken place since 
the 1950 census. The construction statistics 
program in the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, on the other hand, is 
not a one-time survey of the census type, 
but a continuing program which supplies the 
current measures of construction activity 
used in economic analysis. The housing sur- 
vey is concerned primarily with what has 
happened to houses already in existence, 
while the construction statistics are de- 
signed to provide more reliable information 
on dollar expenditures currently being made 
for all types of construction—nonresidential 
as well as housing, new construction as well 
as additions, alterations and repairs. 

I hope that the Senate conferees will agree 
to the $350,000 allowed for this item by the 
House. This amount will not make possible 
all the improvements planned for next year, 
but will at least make a g on 
strengthening these series so that they may 
more adequately meet the important pur- 
poses for which they are used. 

In the Office of Business Economics, most 
of the increases proposed for 1957 were for 
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specific improvements which had been rec- 
ommended by the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. The House allowance of $1 million out 
of the $1,200,000 included in the budget 
estimate means an increase of only $40,000 
out of $240,000 requested. I feel that it 
is important that provision be made at the 
earliest possible opportunity for the full 
amount of the increase requested for this 
agency. In the meantime, I sincerely hope 
that the Senate conferees will accept the 
House figure of $1 million in place of the 
Senate figures of $900,000, which would 
actually decrease funds available for these 
key economic series below the level avail- 
able this year. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN SPARKMAN. 


The Honorable SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HOLLAND: I should like to 
take this opportunity to comply with your 
kind request, in the Senate debate on the 
Commerce appropriation bill, to give you a 
written statement in support of increased 
funds for the Office of Business Economics. 

The 1957 budget included an increase of 
$240,000 for this agency, to finance improve- 
ments needed in four areas: 

(1) Consumer expenditures for goods and 
services ($55,000) ; 

(2) Manufacturers’ inventories and orders 
($70,000) ; 

(3) Anticipated expenditures by all busi- 
ness for new plant and equipment ($95,000); 
and 

(4) Resumption of quarterly reports on 
businesses started and businesses discontin- 
ued ($20,000). 

Late in 1954 the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report asked the Federal Reserve 
Board to establish consultant committees of 
experts to appraise the adequacy of present 
‘statistics on consumer and business expecta- 
tions, inventories, and savings. The reports 
of these committees were submitted to the 
joint committee during the summer and fall 
of 1955, and discussed in public hearings. 
Recommendations made by the expert con- 
sultants were reviewed by the Joint Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Economic Statis- 
‘tics, and this subcommittee in turn made a 
number of recommendations on immediate 
needs in these areas. Each of the four in- 
creases requested for the Office of Business 
Economics is designed to meet the needs ex- 
pressed in these studies made and sponsored 
by the Joint Economic Committee. 

The $1 million allowed by the House for 
this agency provides for an increase of only 
$40,000. The $900,000 allowed by the Senate 
reduces the funds for this agency, which is 
responsible for many of our key economic 
indicators, below the level available for the 
present year. 

As I stated on the floor of the Senate, I feel 
very strongly that the full amount asked for 
in the budget estimate for this agency is jus- 
tified. The statistical series which it is pro- 
posed to strengthen are series which are es- 
sential to Government and business alike in 
appraising the condition of the economy, and 
it is important that they be as reliable as we 
can make them. At the earliest opportunity 
I believe the full amount of the increase 
should be made available for the purposes 
stated in the 1957 budget estimate. 

I respectfully urge that you concur in the 
House figure of $1 million for the Office of 
Business Economics. This amount would 
protect the present level and allow for an 
increase of $40,000. With this small increase, 
the office would at least be able to utilize 
data now becoming available from the 1954 
censuses of manufactures and trade to im- 
prove the estimates of consumer expenditures 
in our national accounts. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH E. FLANDERS. 
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May 9, 1956. 
Hon. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Department 
of Commerce and Related Agencies, 
Committee on Appropriations, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HOLLAND: I am writing to 
express my interest and the interest of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report in 
certain statistical programs included in the 
budget request for the Department of Com- 
merce for the fiscal year 1957. 

Statistical data are essential in appraising 
the welfare of the economy and in determin- 
ing economic policy. Because of this, the 
Joint Committee has been increasingly con- 
cerned with the adequacy and accuracy of 
the data upon which it must rely. Through 
hearings, studies and reports it has at- 
tempted to determine how adequate our 
present statistics are for the important pur- 
poses for which they are used, and many of 
the increases included for statistical pro- 
grams in 1957 have resulted from the com- 
mittee’s studies and recommendations dur- 
ing the past 2 years. 

In its report on the 1956 Economie Report 
of the President (S. Rept. No. 1606, p. 6) the 
Joint Economic Committee stated: 

“We urge the Congress to give strong sup- 
port to the proposals in the current budget 
for additional funds for improving our 
sources of economic intelligence. In the 
long run, such expenditures to enable early 
and correct diagnosis of imbalances will 
make a greater contribution to our economic 
stability and growth per dollar spent than 
the much larger sums needed to correct dif- 
ficulties discovered only after they have be- 
come large and menacing.” 

We are pleased that many of the basic 
improvements needed have been passed by 
the House for the 1957 appropriations. Iam 
concerned, however, that there are still a few 
places in the bill which the House passed 
that need strengthening if we are not to im- 
pair the statistical program proposed for 
1957. Most of these instances are in pro- 
grams to be conducted by the Department of 
Commerce, as follows: 

(1) In the Office of Business Economics, 
the 1957 appropriation request was $1,200,- 
000—an increase of $240,000 over the amount 
available in 1956. This increase was to pro- 
vide for four projects of direct concern to 
the Joint Economic Committee—improving 
and remedying present inadequacies in (a) 
estimates of consumer expenditures in the 
national income and product accounts; (b) 
estimates of manufacturers’ inventories; (c) 
estimates of expenditures for plant and 
equipment; and (d) estimates of changes in 
the business population. The House allowed 
only $40,000 of this $240,000 increase, which 
would be insufficient to bring about the im- 
mediate improvements which we have rec- 
ommended in these areas. 

(2) In the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, the 1957 request included an 
increase of $600,000 for construction statis- 
tics; and the House reduced this amount to 
$350,000. This is a great improvement over 
any previous bill but since the present data 
for measuring changes in this significant 
economic activity are particularly weak, I 
hope it will be possible to provide the full 
amount necessary to remedy the major 
existing inadequacies. The Joint Economic 
Committee was unanimous in its support of 
this last year when we stated in Senate Re- 
port No. 1309 (p. 2): 

“One of the most important forces in our 
current prosperity has been the continued 
high level of construction. In any appraisal 
of the economic outlook it is essential to 
know as much as possible about the health 
of this industry.” 

(3) Of particular interest to the Joint 
Economic Committee, too, is the request in 
the item for the Bureau of the Census for 
$82,800 for monthly estimates of retail in- 
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ventories,; as recommended by the Subcom- 
mittee on Economic Statistics. The reduc- 
tion of the request of the Census Bureau 
from $1,800,000 to $1 million for the National 
Housing Inventory would drastically curtail 
the amount of local area data which could 
be obtained from the survey, seriously limit- 
ing the usefulness of the information. The 
national data which could be obtained with 
the $1 million are greatly needed, but so also 
are indications of the variations in the 
housing supply in different areas, which 
would require additional funds. 

On behalf of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, and of its Subcommittee 
on Economic Statistics on which I have 
served since its founding 2 years ago, I sin- 
cerely hope that the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations may restore funds for as 
many of these programs as possible, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Subcommittee on Economic Statistics. 
[From the Journal of Commerce of 
June 12, 1956] 


TODAY ON CAPITOL HILL 


Congress today holds public hearings on 
the Federal Reserve Board's decision to raise 
the rediscount rate at a time when top ad- 
ministration economic and fiscal authorities 
believed the economic situation did not re- 
quire this further move of credit stringency. 

Coming on the heels of widespread criti- 
cism of the Federal Reserve move, this in- 
quiry will focus national attention on how 
authorities can coordinate strategic mone- 
tary and economic decisions where the re- 
sponsibility for decisionmaking is divided as 
it now is. 

But just as worthy of close study are the 
methods by which the economic and mone- 
tary authorities arrive at their decisions as 
to the timing of action to influence the over- 
all direction of the economy. This involves 
the use they make of the key economic data 
which are at theircommand. That, in turn, 
raises the all-important question of whether 
they are getting the kind of information they 
must have and whether they are getting 
these data in time to use them in their 
decisions. 

Obviously if key information comes limp- 
ing along so late that it merely makes good 
reading in economic history, it may con- 
tribute little to the difficult decisions as to 
what to do at a given crucial moment. And 
if the information is so inadequate as to 
make guesswork necessary, the likelihood 
that the guesses will differ, leading to sig- 
nificant disagreements on economic policy, 
is vastly increased. 

For actually, the Federal Reserve took the 
view that the monetary screws ought to be 
twisted further on the basis of the statistical 
information that it had available. And Eco- 
nomic Council Chairman Arthur Burns, 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks—and, indeed, the 
President took the contrary position on the 
basis of the economic data that they had at 
hand. 

And what were these key data? In the 
economic field, the data are made available 
to these authorities through the appropria- 
tion acts of Congress, so if we are concerned 
about the basis for arriving at the economic 
decision, that is all the more reason to im- 
prove the basic information and to reduce 
the area of guesswork where differences are 
most likely to breed. 

It just so happens that extremely im- 
portant decisions affecting the availability 
of key economic information will be made 
today in meetings which will take place in 
the Capitol at the same time that the Joint 
Economic Subcommittee is studying the ad- 
ministration-Federal Reserve conflict over 
the April rediscount rate increase. 

At issue are precisely the kind of data 
which the administration ought to have at 
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hand if it is to make a clear case, for instance 
to FRB concerning the economic implications 
of a particular move in the credit field. 

For the stunning fi is that this year, in 
the midst of a tremend construction boom 
(one of the strong elements in our econ- 
omy) and in the midst of a lag in residential 
housing (one of the elements of weakness), 
Congress is taking a most niggardly atti- 
tude in the voting of funds for essential data 
in these fields. Other vital essential data 
are also at issue. All are involved in the ap- 
propriations bill for the Commerce Depart- 
ment and related agencies, which Senate and 
House conferees are meeting to decide finally 
in sessions which begin today. 

Here is the disappointing score: 

The administration asked $600,000 to make 
good the grossly inadequate data now avail- 
able on construction, especially nonresiden- 
tial, including information on State and lo- 
cal activities, which are becoming more im- 
portant all the time. Included were funds 
for burgeoning activities in the field of ex- 
penditures for alterations and repairs. These 
have a significant but unknown impact on 
overall housing demand and needs. 

The House approved a meager $350,000 of 
the $600,000 asked to make a good data in 
these fields. The Senate approved a meager 
$350,000 of the $600,000 asked to improve data 
in these fields. It struck the whole amount 
of $1,800,000 asked for an intercensal housing 
inventory (we have not taken stock of our 
housing since 1950), and the House voted 
only $1 million. The Senate cut this to 
$650,000. What this means is a smaller sam- 
ple, which is the poorest economy in the 
world, and greatly reduced local data. 

Finally, the administration asked $240,000 
for improved data on plant and equipment 
expenditures; on monthly estimates of man- 
ufacturers’ inventories, sales and orders; 
consumers’ expenditures; and business births 
and mortality. The House approved a mere 
$40,000 for the first three, leaving out pro- 
vision for improved: business vital statistics 
altogether. And the latter in the face of ali 
of the howl about whether or not small busi- 
ness has partictpated in the Eisenhower pros- 


ty. 
The Senate, not content with the House 
slash of the $240,000 administration request 
to $40,000, not only struck this totally inade- 
quate sum but cut existing funds by $60,- 
000. 
The economic subcommittee probe into the 
FRB rediscount action dramatizes the dif- 
ficulty under which authorities operate today 
in determining actually what are the signi- 
ficant economic trends. All authorities and 
competent economists are agreed that the 
economic data, at stake in the Senate-House 
appropriations sessions, are essential to the 
interpretation of national economic develop- 
ments. 
Economy in dispensing such needed funds 
is the worst kind of extravagance. 


SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS FOR 
AND AGAINST FARM PRICE SUP- 
PORTS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
been absent from the floor attending a 
meeting of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, but I read on the ticker this item: 

The Senate came to the aid of high school 
debaters throughout the country. 

It voted to have the Library of Congress 
prepare a summary of arguments for and 
against farm-price supports. The summary 
will be printed as a Senate document. 

Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, said the summary will be useful 
to school debate teams. 


Mr. President, I wish to make it clear 
that although I am not undertaking to 
thwart the desires of the majority of the 
committee, I do not concur in the state- 
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ment that the Senate came to the aid 
of high school debates throughout the 
country. In my opinion, from a general 
reading of it, it is very heavily loaded in 
favor of the Brannan plan, and any 
high school student reading it would nat- 
urally come to the conclusion that the 
Brannan plan might be the logical solu- 
tion of all our farm problems. I do not 
concur in the material included in the 
document which the Senate has directed 
to have printed. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S CREDIT 
POLICY—CONFUSION CONFOUND- 
ED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the few moments I have today I should 
like to cail to the attention of the Senate 
the apparent culmination of months of 
confusion and discouraging lack of fore- 
sight in the administration's credit pol- 
icy. In Tuesday’s testimony before the 
subcommittee of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, William Me- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., candidly admitted 
that he was “not at all sure that member 
banks reserve requirements are not too 
high.” ‘Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey, in a forthright if amazing 
statement before this same subcommit- 
tee, reversed his recently declared oppo- 
sition to the Federal Reserve Board’s 
discount policies and once again flip- 
flopped back into the traditional tight 
money camp of his party where he prop- 
erly belongs. Mr. Humphrey confided 
that the policy of tight credit which he 
now readvocates is one of the causes for 
the present trouble in the auto industry. 
This industry has now laid cff some 200,- 
000 workers, a fact which worries some 
of us more than it does Secretary Hum- 
phrey. The Secretary claimed, however, 
that he was not apprehensive over tight 
money, implied that he no longer dis- 
agreed too strongly with the Federal Re- 
serve Board's squeeze on credit, and con- 
cluded by saying with direct reference 
to our Nation’s economy that “it is just 
as well to hesitate a little.” 

Mr. President, this type of hesitation 
or nause in our economy which the Sec- 
retary recommends sounds to me like the 
calm before the storm. I am not a pes- 
simist, but it seems to me that the clouds 
preceding this storm have been increas- 
ingly ominous lately. One gets the im- 
pression that the Secretary with his 
gyrations and reversals has not yet had 
time to figure out just what a tight money 
policy means or could mean for many 
vital segments of our American economy. 
Typical of many recent articles estimat- 
ing the present overall economic situa- 
tion and the recent readjustments in it 
is a definitive editorial appearing in the 
June 11, 1956, issue of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald by Mr. Harold B. 
Dorsey, and entitled “Conflicting Factors 
Appear.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Joint Economic Subcommittee on 
Monetary Policy is scheduled to hold hear- 
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ings Tuesday on the controversy between 
the Federal Reserve and other Government 
agencies over the last move of the Federal 
Reserve to tighten credit. 

Business analysts have an unusually keen 
interest in these hearings, not only because 
of the basic principles involved, but also 
because the credit authorities may divulge 
some of their most recent thinking about 
credit policies. By coincidence, it happens 
that a change in credit policy at this junc- 
ture, and the degree of such a change, might 
have an unusually important effect upon a 
delicately poised business situation. 

Within the past 2 or 3 weeks, there has 
been an increasing tendency among business 
analysts to “run scared,” because some of the 
evidence suggests a rather noticeable deteri- 
oration in the important confidence factor. 
The fast 10-percent decline in the stock 
market constitutes one piece of evidence. 
There is a rule of thumb that business con- 
fidence is not influenced very much by a 
10-percent move in the market but, if it 
goes noticeably beyond that proportion, the 
market's behavior usually becomes a cause 
factor as well as a result of the many forces 
that usually dictate stock price trends. 

Historical performance suggests that any 
further important weakness in the market 
may well cause business executives and indi- 
viduals to reduce their forward commitments, 
because the market would be telling them 
that there might be something ominous in 
the business outlook. Such a psychological 
reaction would, of itself, tend to accelerate 
any business or stock market weakness. 

Nor is the evidence of confidence deteriora- 
tion confined to the stock market. Some of 
the more sensitive raw material commodity 
price indices, which sometimes anticipate 
business trends, have been behaving in a 
negative fashion in the last few weeks. 

Furthermore, in the personal conversations 
which this writer and his staff have had 
with business executives recently, we hear 
more expressions of concern about the 
business outiook. This sentiment has not 
reached the state where expansion programs 
are being canceled. However, we hear about 
the cessation of inventory accumulation and 
some thoughts about stretching out expan- 
sion programs. There is a steadily expand- 
ing anticipation of some rather sour-looking 
figures for certain key industries within the 
next 6 weeks, and, if they materialize, their 
publication is not likely to enhance con- 
fidence. 

All of this is quite different from the 
condition which encouraged the Federai Re- 
serve to tighten credit again in April. At 
that time, businesses were very confident of 
the outlook and were sharply increasing their 
borrowing from banks to obtain funds to 
finance temporarily portions of their capital 


function of the Federal Reserve to do what 
it could to retard this creation of a malad- 
justment that would have to be corrected 
subsequently in terms of lower business 
activity. 

As it has turned out, the Federal Reserve 
was not entirely successful in reaching its 
objectives, even though it did tighten credit. 
Inventories of steel in the hands of consumers 
are now high, new automobiles in the bands 
of dealers are very high, and inventories of 
tires and some appliances are high. That is 
one reason why productive activity in these 
particular industries is going to be lower in 
the third quarter. 

‘Then too, there is every indication that the 
tight credit policy is not going to prevent 
increased wages and prices in the steel in- 
dustry, which is inflation per se. The pattern 
established in the important steel industry is 
likely to spread to other industries. 

In addition, it might be contended that the 
sharply rising trend of business capital ex- 
penditures is temporarily inflationary, be- 
cause new purchasing power is created while 
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these expenditures are made, without a com- 
mensurate increase in the supply of goods 
upon which this purchasing power can be 
spent. At this juncture, however, there 
would not seem to be any shortage of supply 
for most of the consumers’ durable and non- 
durable goods lines. 

It is obvious, however, that a mixture 
of inflationary and deflationary elements is 
present today, in contrast with the situa- 
tion a couple of months ago when the in- 
flationary pressures seemed to dominate the 
scene. The deflationary clues are still in- 
decisive and it is too early to conclude that 
they will develop to a degree that would 
have an important adverse effect on the 
economy as a whole. And it must be re- 
membered that the Federal Reserve is pri- 
marily interested in the economy as a whole. 
It cannot adjust the credit policies of the 
country to protect an individual industry 
that might seem to be threatened with a 
slump, 

In spite of the emphasis that has been 
placed recently on slackening conditions of 
individual industries, it probably is a fact 
that the overall measurements of the status 
of the economy are not far below peak levels. 

Nevertheless, the business analyst today— 
possibly overemphasizing the deflationary 
clues that he sees developing at the mo- 
ment—is wondering if the Federal Reserve 
is going to do anything about it in terms 
of credit policy. And there is considerable 
logic in his curiosity about the thinking 
of the credit authorities now, because there 
is a rather marked difference between con- 
ditions today and those which justified a 
policy of further restraint 2 months ago. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
elemental that the effects of our na- 
tional credit policies are not evenly felt 
throughout our economy. The many 
varying effects of the administration's 
program are typically discussed on page 
27 of the May 5, 1956 issue of Business 
Week, a magazine accepted nationwide 
by the business community as a most 
reliable and authoritative news source. 
Here the darkening picture of just how 
our tight money has been penalizing cer- 
tain areas of our Nation’s economy is 
dramatically set out. As this article suc- 
cinctly puts it, results of a Business Week 
survey “showed that though many busi- 
nesses are feeling the pinch, the squeeze 
is tighter in some sections than in 
others.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article, entitled 
“Squeeze Is Hurting Now,” printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Texas manufacturer says the Federal 
Reserve’s tight-money policy has “dried up 
all the usual sources of credit.” In Los 
Angeles a businessman complains that his 
bank not only cut down the amount he 
could borrow, but made him keep 20 percent 
of the loan on deposit. A capital-goods 
manufacturer in Minneapolis says tight 
money has forced him to review his expan- 
sion plans. And a small Virginia firm is 
finding it “rough” to pay 6 percent for a 
new loan, as compared to 4½ percent a 
year ago. 

These comments reflect the views of busi- 
nessmen who have been hit by the Federal 
Reserve's current squeeze on credit. This 
week Business Week reporters questioned a 
cross section of businessmen, State and local 
government officials, and bankers on how they 
have been affected by tight money. Their 
answers showed that though many busi- 
nesses are feeling the pinch, the squeeze is 
tighter in some sections than in others. 


‘tablished companies with good 
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Tougher than 1953: Some companies say 
they haven't been squeezed at all, aside from 
having to pay more for their loans. But even 
these are afraid of what might happen if the 
pinch gets any tighter. In fact, a good many 
businessmen and a number of State and local 
government officials say today’s market is 
even tighter than in 1953. 

The responses to this week's survey con- 
trast sharply with those Business Week re- 
porters collected last fall, just after the Fed- 
eral Reserve raised the discount rate to 244 
percent (Business Week, Sept. 24, 1955, p. 26). 
That survey revealed most businesses were 
having no difficulty in borrowing, and only 
newly formed or marginal companies were 
feeling any pinch. There were no cases of 
capital expansion or inventory accumulation 
plans being stopped for lack of credit. 

Who's getting hurt? But now, with the 
discount rate up to 2%4 percent in 10 Federal 
districts and at 3 percent in 2 others, the 
squeeze is much more apparent. This is 
today’s picture: 

All borrowers are paying more for their 
loans—anywhere from 14 to 144 percent more 
than they did a year ago. 

Many businesses, particularly small- and 
medium-sized companies, cannot borrow all 
they need, whatever the rate. As a result, 
some are being forced to cut back on inven- 
tories, go slower on expansion plans. 

Most companies that are being squeezed 
for credit prefer to cut down on inventories 
rather than postpone capital projects. 

Most of the companies surveyed say their 
business customers are slower in paying bills. 
They fear they will be hurt by this. 

Businesses that have not had to borrow 
fear that if credit stays tight, they'll be hurt 
by declining sales. 

City and State governments are squeezed 
even harder than most businesses, primarily 
because they are vulnerable to higher in- 
terest rates. 

By and large, businessmen are not bother- 
ed by rising interest rates. They complain 
about the higher cost of loans, but in almost 
all cases they are willing to pay the going 
rate. The scarcity of credit is the real 
stinger. 

Sudden pinch: The squeeze on business 
seems to haye begun hurting only recently. 
Most companies say they were not concerned 
until the last few weeks. But right after 
the March 15 tax date many discovered that 
they would have to borrow more than they 
anticipated they would need; and now they 
are finding it much more difficult to get as 
much as they want. 

This upsurge of demand, of course, is one 
of the main reasons for the Federal Re- 
serve’s latest turn on the credit screw. The 
monetary managers were surprised by busi- 
ness’s overwhelming demand for credit. They 
cut funds furnished to the banks in order 
to hold down the demand. 

Big times touched: The bigger, longer es- 
lines of 
credit are not having too much trouble, pro- 
vided they are willing to pay the rate. 

This confirms another survey made by 
Standard Factors Corp., which found that 
82 percent of companies with a net worth 
of $5,000 to $25,000 could not get bank loans, 
and almost 50 percent in the $25,000 to 
$100,000 bracket have lost their lines of 
credit with the banks. But only 12 percent 
of the companies in the $100,000 to $500,000 
class have been badly squeezed, and those in 
the upper brackets have been virtually un- 
affected. 

This week though, Business Week reporters 
found that some big companies are feeling 
the pinch, One big Milwaukee hard-goods 
company revealed that it is being squeezed 
much more severely than in 1953, mainly be- 
cause it has grown rapidly and needs much 
more credit. And a big California home ap- 
pliance outfit also frankly admits that it is 
cutting back its expansion plans to the limit 
of available borrowing. 
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Small ones worst: The smaller companies, 
even long-established ones, are hurt the most. 
A Seattle plywood manufacturer who has 
just started a new plant found the banks 
unwilling to provide the term loan he need- 
ed at any price. A Chicago builder need- 
ing $800,000 to finance a new building is so 
far unable to raise more than $650,000, not 
enough to start the project. 

Although the unavailability of credit is the 
first complaint among businessmen, many 
are also worried about higher rates, A Min- 
neapolis tool maker says he will cut down 
on expansion if the cost of borrowing gets 
any higher. And a Dallas durable goods 
manufacturer definitely has cut back both 
inventory and capital spending. 

Some on the fringe: Companies that say 
they haven't felt the pinch usually haven't 
been borrowing over the last few months. 
And those that feel sure they can get all the 
money they need may be whistling in the 
dark. A Boston company admits it has not 
asked for a loan for fear it will be turned 
down. 

It is also clear that many companies don't 
realize how much rates have climbed. A 
New York soft-goods outfit borrowed $750,000 
at 414 percent, but had to keep $250,000 on 
deposit. Thus, it is really paying 6%4 percent 
for the money it can use. 

Governments’ troubles: The rise of inter- 
est. rates has been more of a burden to 
States, municipalities, and local governments 
than to businessmen, All are paying more 
for what they borrow, but public bodies un- 
like corporations, can't charge part of the 
increase off to income tax. They must get 
more out of their tax revenues if they are to 
pay for their borrowings. 

However, Business Week reporters found 
that no major public construction job has 
been stopped for lack of credit sofar. Where 
the need is really critical, the public body is 
raising money even if it does cost more. 

A number of public authorities are tem- 
porarily postponing borrowings, waiting to 
see if there’s to be an end to tight money. 

Others guess that waiting also has its 
hazards. For instance, Detroit figures that 
lower interest rates later on might easily 
be offset by higher costs for labor and ma- 
terials. Its officials point out that the 1954 
estimate for building a convention hall was 
$29.6 million; the latest estimate, taken last 
month, was $35.3 million. 

Postponements: But for the most part, 
governmental bodies are deferring if they 
can. Ohio, for example, may decide against 
going into the market soon to borrow $500 
million for a new turnpike. Last week, the 
State had only one bid, 3.09 percent, for 
$50 million of highway bonds. It had to take 
this offer, because it needed the money im- 
mediately. But the turnpike may be post- 
poned. 

In Los Angeles, the Board of Education is 
selling no bonds in June, as it normally 
would, instead it will wait until September 


-in the hope of.a return to easier money. 


Some cities are handicapped by statutory 
limits on interest. Philadelphia, for example, 
couldn’t take bids last week on a refunding 
issue and on a borrowing for the transit 
company because it can pay no more than 
3 percent. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
everyone knows that the economy of this 
country of ours is the most complex and 
extensive one in the world. Not all of 
the areas of our American economy are 
affected in like manner by policies pur- 
sued on a national level. It is difficult to 
understand all of the intricate facets 
and functions of our economy, but as this 
article in Business Week demonstrates, 
the administration seems either unaware 
or negligent of the effects of its credit 
policy on such areas as our great farm 
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population, our small independent busi- 
nessmen, our young homeowners, and 
other important and identifiable groups. 

A few facts and figures will illustrate 
what I have in mind. In my remarks on 
May 15 on the Senate floor, I reminded 
my colleagues of certain statements by 
bank officials from our great Midwest 
Farm Belt, telling how the already hard- 
hit farmers of our area were again being 
severely pinched by this drought of 
credit. Since 1952, when the tight 
money men entered office, the profits of 
small-business men with assets under 
$250,000 have gone down 28 percent, 
while the profits of big-business men 
with assets over $100 million have 
spiraled up by 61 percent. At the same 
time, let us never forget in these days of 
increasingly higher interest rates, that 
the cost for a newly married couple buy- 
ing a small house and carrying a mort- 
gage on it is increased approximately 
$225 a year by a 142-percent increase in 
rates. 

Mr. President, even a casual glance at 
newspaper headlines would show what 
the administration’s vacillating credit 
policy has done to many of these sections 
of our economy. Here is an article from 
the May 22 New York Times entitled 
“Money Shortage Found Worsening: 
Head of Home Builders Group Says 
Scarcity of Mortgage Funds Is Now Se- 
vere.” In the Wall Street Journal of 
April 24, 1956, we find an article head- 
lined: “Tighter Credit Curbs Hurt Small 
Concerns.” In the April 30, 1956, issue 
of the New York Times there is another 
which reads: “United States Credit Pol- 
icy Held School Curb: Levitt Contends 
That Rise in Interest Rate Hinders 
Building in State.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the contents of these three 
articles describing the effects of the 
present credit squeeze be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 22, 1956] 
Money SHORTAGE FOUND WoRSENING—HEAD 
or Home BUILDERS Group Says SCARCITY OF 

MorTGAGE Funps Is Now SEVERE 

WASHINGTON, May 21.—The president of 
the National Association of Home Builders 
said today that mortgage money conditions 
now “are more severe than at any time since 
World War II— more severe than in the mort- 
gage drought of 1953.” 

Joseph B. Haverstick, the official, said in 
an interview, that if the conditions persisted, 
housing starts this year would probably drop 
below 1 million. Last year they were slightly 
more than 1,300,000, and in the last 3 months 
they have been running at a rate of 1,100,000. 

Mr. Haverstick laid the squeeze to the 
money-tightening moves of the Federal Re- 
serve System. He said the industry was not 
being hurt badly yet, but that conditions 
are present that could hurt seriously. He 
said conditions in the mortgage market had 
worsened considerably in the last 30 days. 

At the same time the Association of Home 
Builders made public a survey of 100 builders 
around the country. The builders mostly 
reported difficulties in getting financing for 
their houses, but they planned to start only 
4 percent fewer houses than last year. 
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The survey showed that large builders— 
those who started more than 100 houses last 
year—would cut back this year much more 
than the smaller builders. Many of the 
latter are planning to start more houses this 
year than last. 

These were some of the highlights of the 
survey: 

The prices of houses are going up and 
builders are shifting into higher priced hous- 
ing brackets. Starts in the price bracket 
below $12,500 will go down as much as 40 
percent this year. 

A third of the builders reported a slight 
improvement in sales in the last 30 days in 
the face of the money squeeze. No change 
was noted by 38 percent and 29 percent said 
sales were worse. 

Half of the builders are starting their 
houses without firm financing commitments 
in hand. Half also reported more buyers 
than last year being rejected on the grounds 
of credit rating. 

The builders reported relatively little ef- 
fect on their own operations from the 2 per- 
cent increase in down payments imposed 
last summer by the Government, on the 
mortgages it insures. But 9 out of 10 said it 
was having some effect on the total market 
in their communities. 

Land prices are up an average of 17 per- 
cent in the last year. 


— 


[From the Wall Street Journal of April 24, 
1956] 


TIGHTER CREDIT CURBS Hurt SMALL CONCERNS, 
STANDARD FACTORS SAYS—STUDY INDICATES 
LARGER MANUFACTURERS HARDLY FEEL RE- 
STRICTIONS ON BANK LOANS 


New York.—Tightening credit restrictions 
over the past 12 months have hurt smaller 
and medium-sized manufacturers but have 
had little effect on larger corporations, ac- 
cording to a study by Standard Factors Corp. 

The report, which covered 727 manufac- 
turers in 33 major industries and 127 banks 
throughout the country, said the biggest 
borrowers were able to supplement their 
bank credit by selling commercial paper, or 
borrowing from insurance companies or the 
public. For the most part, this avenue was 
closed to the smaller and medium-sized 
manufacturers, 

The study noted that prior to the first Fed- 
eral Reserve Board increase in the rediscount 
rate last April, 53 percent of the companies 
with a net worth of $5,000 to $25,000 were 
regular borrowers from commercial banks. 
At the end of last month, only 18 percent 
of the companies in this group had credit 
lines with banks. 

In the $25,000 to $100,000 class, the pro- 
portion of regular borrowers declined to 44 
percent from 82 percent in March 1955. At 
the end of last month, 79 percent of the 
companies in the $100,000 to $500,000 group 
had bank credit lines against 94 percent a 
year earlier. Manufacturers in the $500,000 
to $2,500,000 category were virtually unaf- 
fected, 98 percent having bank credit on 
March 31, or only 1 percent less than a year 
before. à 

Although many of the small- and medium- 
sized manufacturers sought credit from com- 
merical finance companies, the report said 
the finance companies, which operate with 
their own capital plus bank credit, were 
also strapped by the tighter controls on 
loans. Only the larger commercial finance 
companies with access to public financing, 
insurance company loans and the commer- 
cial paper market were able to make any 
headway in meeting the need, the report 
said. 

According to the study, while banks are 
anxious to help all customers, the pressure 
exerted by credit restrictions tends to work 
its way down to the smaller customer, This 
is so, the report explains, because it costs 
the bank almost as much in time and ex- 
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pense to administer a $10,000 line of credit 
as it does to administer a $100,000 line. 

The report states, “Since lendable funds 
and bank personnel are at a premium, and 
since the risk on one $1 million account is 
less than the risk on a hundred $10,000 ac- 
counts, banks tend to hold on to their big- 
gest and most stable customers.” 

The report suggests that in view of these 
circumstances the Federal Reserve System 
might reconsider whether the country can 
afford to maintain uniform credit controls 
which affect industry members so differently 
and which bankers themselves do not like. 


— 


From the New York Times of April 30, 1956] 
UNITED STATES CREDIT POLICY HELD SCHOOL 

CURB—LEVITT CONTENDS THAT RISE IN IN- 

TEREST RATE HINDERS BUILDING IN STATE 

State Controller Arthur Levitt declared 
yesterday that Federal monetary policies were 
seriously threatening the State’s school-con- 
struction program. It is virtually impossible, 
he said, for school districts to borrow money 
at interest rates that they can afford, 

The State’s chief fiscal officer called for a 
revision of Federal policies that would main- 
tain guards against inflation but permit pub- 
lic construction to proceed. 

Mr. Levitt attributed the tight credit situa- 
tion partly to the recent decision of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to increase the discount 
rate from 2½ to 2% percent. The discount 
rate is the interest that banks must pay to 
borrow from the Federal Reserve System. 
The increase was designed to curb inflation- 
ary trends by making borrowing less attrac- 
tive. 

“The impact of that policy on the State 
level,” Mr. Levitt said, “has been to make it 
virtually impossible for school districts to 
borrow money to finance school construc- 
tion.” 

He called if an alarming spectacle that 
the city of Philadelphia failed to get a single 
bid last week on a bond offer of $4,900,000 
at 3 percent. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Has the Senator from 
Minnesota made reference to the fact 
that the Eisenhower policy of increas- 
ing interest rates will cost approxi- 
mately an additional $800 million in 
payments on the national debt? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have not re- 
ferred to it yet. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that the infor- 
mation he has supplied is certainly ger- 
mane to my discussion, and is a very 
timely comment. I knew that the in- 
crease in interest rates would amount 
to a very great additional cost in the 
financing of the public debt. I recall 
that a few years ago the administration 
increased the cost of financing the pub- 
lic debt by about $475 million. With 
the increase of the public debt since that 
time and with this new increase in in- 
terest rates, the figure which the Sen- 
ator has given is undoubtedly accurate. 
It is indicative of what we mean when 
we talk about the administration’s credit 
and interest-rate policies. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I do. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator will recall 
that a year ago we were trying to give 
some tax relief to the average American 
family which had been ignored in the 
previous tax-reduction bill that had 
been enacted and under our proposal 
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the average American family would 
have received a reduction of about $80. 
in taxes. That proposed reduction was 
defeated because, the administration 
said, we could not afford to give tax 
relief to the average American family. 
Nevertheless, under the new interest- 
rate policy, it is going to cost as much 
money in additional payments on the 
national debt in the next year alone as 
the tax relief we wanted to give the 
average American family would have 
cost. Apparently, it is all right to give 
away $800 million a year to the banks, 
but when we want to give some tax re- 
lief to the average American family we 
are told it will cost too much. 

Furthermore, when this administra- 
tion gets through with refinancing the 
national debt at these new, high-inter- 
est rates, it will cost about $1,500,000,- 
000 extra merely by way of interest pay- 
ments on the national debt because of 
the new Republican high-interest rates. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his comment. He is recognized 
in the Senate as a student of this sub- 
ject. I recall his very intelligent and 
enlightened participation in the debate 
on the tax bill. I wish to say to the 
Senator that that is exactly what I am 
protesting, as the Senator knows. This 
rise in interest rates not only places an 
increased burden upon the taxpayers, as 
such, but, as I shall indicate in my con- 
cluding comments today, it is acting as 
a squeeze upon independent business en- 
terprises. The smaller firms are lit- 
erally being choked out of existence. 

Either today or in forthcoming com- 
ments on this subject—and I might say 
that I intend to make 2 or 3 more 
speeches on this particular subject, 
namely, the policy regarding interest 
rates which is being followed by the ad- 
ministration—I shall cite instances 
where lines of credit to independent busi- 
ness firms have been cut off. Because 
of the new interest rate and credit pol- 
icy of the administration, independent 
small business enterprise has been 
choked out of existence and strangled, 
so to speak; it has been unable to obtain 
the necessary credit and to maintain its 
present operations and make expansions. 

At the same time we have seen an 
increase in mergers and a stepping up 
in the growth of large economic com- 
bines and a reduction in the number of 
new small businesses that are coming 
into the economic field. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
While the administration has been in- 
creasing the interest rates to everyone, 
is it not true that it has been cutting the 
interest rates on money belonging to the 
Federal employees in their retirement 
fund? Ever since the fund has been in 
existence the interest rate has been set 
at 4 percent. Now that interest rate has 
been cut down to 3 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his observation. I had heard 
about it, but it had completely escaped 
my recollection during this discussion. 
It again demonstrates what I think is the 
attitude of the administration in its fiscal 
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policies, as well as in connection with 
its legislative policies relating to human 
beings. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, as 
I am also. Is it not correct to say that 
the administration has tried its best to 
raise the interest rates on rural electri- 
fication? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There have been 
several proposals made along that line. 
As the Senator knows, the interest rates 
on Commodity Credit Corporation loans 
have gone up. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture tried to increase the interest rates 
on disaster loans, until the Senator from 
South Carolina introduced proposed leg- 
islation to compel the Secretary to re- 
store these rates at 3 percent, instead 
of keeping them at 4 percent. The peo- 
ple affected had been literally rubbed out 
by disaster, and they had no place to 
go but to their Government, to get short- 
term loans to restore their economic 
productivity. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true also that the Government, 
in its attempt to balance the budget, 
has failed to put into the retirement 
fund approximately $1,200,000,000 to 
match what the employees have been 
putting into the fund during the past 
3% years? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will accept that 
statement from the Senator, because 
there is no Member of the Senate who 
knows more about the civil-service re- 
tirement fund than the Senator from 
South Carolina. I know he has been 
conducting extensive hearings on the 
subject and his staff has been making a 
full-scale study of it. Again, I thank him 
for the contributions he has made to 
this discussion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr.LONG. The Senator from Minne- 
sota has made some reference to the 
cost of buying a home under high inter- 
est rates. My impression has been that 
the amount the average veteran has to 
pay in buying a home now is approxi- 
mately 1 percent higher than it was un- 
der a previous administration when we 
tried to make it possible for the veteran 
to buy his home at an interest rate of 4 
percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And we can add to 
that the fact that when a veteran takes 
his paper into a bank in order to get a 
loan, the discount on the paper is so 
large that the cost of financing a home 
has increased appreciably. ~ 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is correct. 
If anyone cared to calculate the addi- 
tional cost, he would find that if a vet- 
eran is buying a $10,000 home the in- 
crease in the interest rate makes it nec- 
essary for him to pay an extra $300 above 
what he had to pay before these high in- 
terest rates were put into effect. If it is 
a $15,000 home, he has to pay $500 more 
in interest under the Eisenhower and 
Humphrey policy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is, George 
Humphrey. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. I know the Senator 
is for lower interest rates. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am, indeed. 
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Mr. LONG. The Senator realizes that 
high interest rates are not good for the 
workingman, not good for the small- 
business man, and not good for the Na- 
tion. z 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What has hap- 
pened is that under the Eisenhower- 
George Humphrey administration: in- 
terest rate policy a man who buys a 
$10,000 home lost a bedroom out of that 
home because of the increase in the in- 
terest rate. 

If he would spend no more money 
over the duration of the mortgage, he 
would have to chop off one bedroom. If 
he should buy a $15,000 home, he would 
have to chop off a bedroom and slice in 
half a bathroom. I do not know just 
what would be left. 

Mr. President, let us take a brief look 
at some of the specific dislocations in 
our economy which are described in 
these articles and which are caused by 
the administration’s tightening of the 
screws on credit. 

The president of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders tells us that 
“housing starts this year would prob- 
ably drop below 1 million. Last year 
they were slightly more than 1,300,000.” 
And yet, Mr. President, only a few weeks 
ago, by passing the new housing bill, the 
Senate indicated its own determination 
that a dramatic and serious effort must 
be made at once to correct the critical 
housing shortage now facing this coun- 
try. 

The same gentlemen tells us that 
“conditions are present that could hurt 
seriously,” and that the “mortgage mar- 
ket had worsened considerably in the 
last 30 days.” The prices of houses are 
going up and builders are shifting into 
higher priced housing brackets. Mr. 
President, I wonder if this is consistent 
with the national policy embodied in the 
housing bill just passed by the Senate, 
with its emphasis on meeting the need 
for a rapid expansion in low-cost hous- 
ing. 


Half of the builders are starting their 
houses without firm financing commit- 
ments in hand. Half are also reporting 
that more buyers than last year are be- 
ing rejected on the grounds of credit rat- 
ings. These factors too, Mr. President, 
fill in a picture of considerable discour- 
agement judged from the perspective of 
our national housing policy. 

Another aspect of the situation is the 
serious impact which the credit curb 
has had on States and municipalities. 
Arthur Levitt, State controller of New 
York, tells us that the rise in interest 
rates, and I quote: “makes it virtually 
impossible for school districts to borrow 
money to finance school construction.” 

Mr. President, our Nation, especially 
now, desperately needs the construction 
of new schools to handle adequately the 
increasingly large number of ‘children 
that the experts expect soon to over- 
crowd our classrooms. Many of our 
present public-school facilities are not 
up to standards that the American peo- 
ple have a right to expect, and here, as 
Mr. Levitt indirectly tells us, the admin- 
istration’s money policy is placing defi- 
nite roadblocks in the way of future 
progress in the education of our children, 
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The bare statistics for one of the areas 
which has suffered the most severe credit 
pressures are contained in the Wall 
Street Journal’s story on small-business 
men. This article, quoting conclusions 
from a study on credit tightening says: 

Prior to the first Federal Reserve Board 
increase in the rediscount rate last April, 
53 percent of the companies with a net 
worth of $5,000 to $25,000 were regular bor- 
rowers from commercial banks, At the end 
of last month, only 18 percent of the com- 
panies in this group had credit lines with 
banks. 


Mr. President, behind these statistics 
lie the discouraging examples of small - 
business declines which are occurring 
daily in communities across the land. 

Mr. President, the administration has 
both desired and promoted these inter- 
est policies, and inevitably they have led 
to these results, 

With many other Americans, I am 
deeply concerned over these effects of 
our present credit and monetary poli- 
cies. I am happy to see that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has quit wandering 
all over the economic lot, though I of 
course disagree with his present posi- 
tion and the stand of the Federal Re- 
serve Board on this matter. While all 
of us respect the independence and in- 
violability of the Board, that fact 
should not render its policies immune 
from analysis and criticism. We need 
to be assured that the Federal Reserve 
authorities in formulating credit poli- 
cies are considering the obligations im- 
posed on the Government by law to pre- 
vent a sharp decline in business activity 
and widespread unemployment. I am 
not at all satisfied with the administra- 
tion’s complacency on what its credit 
Squeeze has done or can do to the Ameri- 
can economic picture. I warn those re- 
sponsible that such policies may not just 
slow down our economic machine, but 
throw it into reverse. 

Mr. President, to me there is increas- 
ing evidence that this whole field of 
credit policy should be comprehensively 
and authoritatively reviewed. 

Mr. President, when we consider the 
fact that more than $40 billion of Gov- 
ernment money in terms of defense con- 
tracts for our national security at home 
and our foreign aid abroad goes into the 
American industrial and economic sys- 
tem, we should not permit ourselves to 
be deluded as to the effects of credit 
policies if that kind of an expenditure 
were in any way reduced or curtailed. 
It is one thing to inject into an indus- 
trial and economic system a tremendous 
sum of Federal money through defense 
contracts. and thereby be able to gloss 
over the weaknesses of the system, but 
once those contracts are reduced or cut 
back, then, indeed, will the credit poli- 
cies and tax policies show themselves in 
full view. 

This week we are particularly grati- 
fied over the initiative of the distin- 
guished members of the Subcommittee of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report in the hearings which they held 
on Tuesday. I should like to suggest to 
the committee that these valuable hear- 
ings be continued, and broadened in 
scope to cover a review of the overall 
effects of our Federal Government’s en- 
tire credit policy. If this proves imprac- 
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ticable, perhaps we should consider the 
establishment of a special commission 
to undertake a thorough examination. 
Several nonpartisan, economic experts, 
including Dean G. R. Collins and Dr. 
Nadler, of New York University, have 
urged such a study. If we are to meet 
adequately the new demands of our dy- 
namic, ever-changing economy, we must 
constantly be reviewing and readjusting 
our economic thinking, our laws, and 
our regulations on which the activities 
of our system are based. 

Attention should be specially directed 
to these definite symptoms and signs of 
hardship caused by credit policies in the 
particular areas which I have mentioned, 
and I shall mention them again: agricul- 
ture, small business, municipal building 
programs, and the mortgage market 
generally. 

Mr. President, I should like to express 
my continuing interest and deep concern 
over all the aspects of this situation, and 
next week I should like to extend today’s 
general, preliminary remarks into a more 
specific discussion of the situation which 
we face in the State of Minnesota as a 
consequence of the administration's tight 
money and tight credit policy. 

I submit it is time for the administra- 
tion to wake up and to take a frank and 
honest look at its misguided policies in 
the field of taxation and credit. A study 
of the total fiscal policy is long overdue. 
The American public is being compelled 
to pay and pay and pay because of these 
policies. Many areas of American busi- 
ness are suffering from either merger 
or the inability to expand; or they are 
suffering because they are being forced 
to the wall by the Government’s fiscal 
and credit policies, 

It is not good enough to equate Ameri- 
can prosperity with big business. To be 
sure, big business is big. To be sure, it 
is getting bigger. But I think we ought 
to ask ourselves whether or not this is 
the kind of economic profile we want for 
America. I think we must ask ourselves 
whether the credit policies of this admin- 
istration have not accelerated the pace 
of merger and of monopolistic growth; 
whether the credit policies of this ad- 
ministration are not aggravating, imple- 
menting, and encouraging the concen- 
tration of economic power at the expense 
of a free enterprise economy. A free 
enterprise economy requires that the 
Government’s fiscal, tax, and credit poli- 
cies be fair and equitable and, I 
may say, sound. The present poli- 
cies are not fair, they are not equitable, 
and they are anything but sound and 
constructive. 


COLUMBIA RIVER FLOODS AND THE 
HELLS CANYON DAM 


Mr; NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
vast drainage of the Columbia River is 
presently experiencing one of its most 
serious floods on record. From the up- 
per reaches of the Snake, from the Clear- 
water, Salmon, and Kootenai, the melt- 
ing snow water of the mountainous Pa- 
cific Northwest boils into the main 
stream of the Columbia River. Already 
thousands of acres of land have been in- 


“undated, hundreds of families evacu- 


ated from their homes, and business and 
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industry along the river banks idled by 
the rise of swirling fioodwaters. 

Even as I speak today, it is believed 
that the peak of the flood crest has been 
reached. Much snow remains in the up- 
per elevations and only the most favor- 
able weather conditions will prevent fur- 
ther havoc. The toll of the present 
flood—second to the disastrous flow 
which wiped out the city of Vanport in 
1948—is not yet known. But it is safe 
to predict that it will aggregate many 
millions of dollars before the high water 
recedes and the task of repair and recon- 
struction can be undertaken. 

The floods now suffered are a recurring 
burden of cost and heartbreak to the peo- 
ple of the vast Columbia River Basin. 
This is the third flood of major propor- 
tions to strike the region in the past 8 
years. Iam calling the attention of the 
Senate to our region’s recurrent flood 
difficulty not only because it constitutes 
one of the Nation’s unsolved major prob- 
lems, but also elimination of the Colum- 
bia floods is possible. 

The geography of the Columbia Basin 
lends itself to the construction of storage 
reservoirs which can harness the water 
of the 1,280-mile long stream and turn it 
to beneficial uses of power production, 
navigation, and irrigation. The Army’s 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation have developed plans to 
curb the fury of the Columbia’s falling 
waters, 

I am pleased that the Congress has 
taken steps to put this know-how of river 
control and development into action. 
Already such dams as Grand Coulee and 
Hungry Horse and many other smaller 
units have been built by the Federal Goy- 
ernment to trim the crest from the river’s 
floodtide. But much remains to be done. 
It will require far-sighted determination 
to achieve control of the Columbia’s 
floods. 

The present Congress has taken posi- 
tive action to advance the solution of 
flood problems. At the last session, 
funds were provided for start of new 
flood-control dams at the Cougar site 
and Hills Creek site on tributaries of the 
Willamette River. Funds also were pro- 
vided to advance the planning of flood- 
control units at John Day on the Colum- 
bia main stem, and at Green Peter on 
the Santiam River. It is my hope that 
further progress will be made at this 
session to assure the early construction 
of these dams as units in the Federal 
system. 

In the development of an omnibus 
Rivers and Harbors Act of 1956, every 
effort should be made to include author- 
ization of all those projects necessary to 
complete the plan for eventual control of 
the Columbia River floods, giving priority 
to those which do not conflict with other 
uses of natural resources. As the com- 
mittees of the House and Senate consider 
the public works to be included in the 
scope of the 1956 fiood control, the results 
of the present flood offer ample justifi- 
cation for an expanded river develop- 
ment program. 

A few weeks ago, the Senate approved 
a Federal flood- insurance program which 
will give a measure of protection to 
homeowners, farmers, and businessmen 
who suffer from the ravages of floods and 
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other natural disasters. It is hoped that 
the House will add its endorsement to the 
insurance program, so that future flood 
victims will have an opportunity to 
minimize the financial losses now being 
suffered by those to whom no similar 
protection is available at present. 

The present situation focuses atten- 
tion sharply on the greatest need in con- 
trol of Columbia floods. That is to end 
the stalemate which has prevented prog- 
ress toward construction of storage dams 
which involve Columbia waters crossing 
the international boundary between the 
United States and Canada. It was my 
pleasure last fall to study, at the request 
of the chairman of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, the dispute 
which had arisen over apportioning 
benefits of the boundary waters. Hear- 
ings have been held by the Senate In- 
terior Committee to determine the sta- 
tus of United States negotiations with 
Canada on this matter, and coincident 
with the conclusion of the hearings, the 
Governments of Canada and the United 
States announced a decision to engage in 
joint examination, at a high diplomatic 
level, of the issues arising from use and 
development of upstream portions of the 
Columbia. 

Recommendation for the joint United 
States-Canadian discussions was one of 
the proposals advanced as the result of 
my study for the Interior Committee last 
fall. It is a cause for renewed hope in 
the Pacific Northwest that this recom- 
‘mendation has been accepted, because 
action on upper Columiba River stor- 
age dam construction had become 
completely stalemated in the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission. I hope we 
may now look forward to early set- 
tlement of the differences which have 
stalemated dams with international com- 
plications. It is essential that American 
and Canadian projects go forward at the 
earliest possible date because it is in this 
area that a large amount of the flood- 
control storage must be obtained to tame 
the surging force of the Columbia. 

The objective of flood control in the 
Columbia Basin cannot be achieved un- 
less the maximum potential of each 
available site is fully utilized. The flood 
water cannot be kept from pouring over 
the dikes near Portland, Vancouver, St. 
Helens, or Longview—near the mouth 
of the river—unless the flow is contained 
in upstream storage dams. It cannot be 
achieved by following a policy of sacri- 
ficing the capacity of one storage dam 
on the mistaken and shortsighted theory 
that equivalent flood control can be 
gained elsewhere. Unfortunately, this is 
a theory which has prevailed in recent 
policymaking decisions affecting Colum- 
bia River development. It isnot a sound 
or wise or economical theory because it 
is wasteful of one of our Nation’s finest 
assets—a river capable of furnishing 40 
percent of the Nation’s hydroelectric en- 
ergy, a river which can provide water- 
borne transportation through hundreds 
of miles of rich farming and industrial 
potential, a river capable of giving hab- 
itat to fish and wildlife and recreation to 
thousands of water-sport enthusiasts. 

It is my hope that Congress will re- 
verse the policy trend which has reduced 
the hopes of Northwest citizens to 
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achieve control of a river which can be- 
come slave or master. The future of 
the region is dependent on the manner in 
which the Columbia’s potentials are de- 
veloped. I feel certain that the Senate 
will uphold its role of leadership in carry- 
ing out this responsibility. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
one very salient fact, which I feel cer- 
tain will be considered by Senators 
when finally they vote on the question 
of the Hells Canyon Dam. The Orego- 
nian, of Portland, on June 6, 1956, re- 
ported an address made by Brig. Gen, 
L. H. Foote, division engineer of the 
Corps of Army Engineers for the North 
Pacific Division. In that speech, which 
General Foote delivered in Spokane, 
Wash., in April, he said: 

The development of the Hells Canyon 
reach of the Snake River by the 5-dam plan 
of the private power companies would pro- 
vide about 1,500,000 acre-feet of storage 
(Brownlee and Pleasant Valley Dams) as 
compared with 2,600,000 at Hells Canyon 
Dam, 


In other words, if the plan of the pri- 
vate utilities for the Hells Canyon reach 
of the Snake River is allowed to be con- 
summated, the Pacific Northwest will 
lose at least 1,100,000 acre-feet of benefi- 
cial storage for flood control. It is my 
opinion that Members of the Senate and, 
I feel certain, of the House of Represent- 
atives, should think very carefully before 
they deprive a great region of the United 
States of that amount of fiood-control 
protection. This is particularly impor- 
tant during a year which has come after 
some of the most disastrous floods in 
American history, not only in the Pacific 
Northwest, but elsewhere in the Nation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that one 
of the great advantages of constructing a 
high dam at Hells Canyon will be that 
such a dam can store the spring runoff 
of melting snow, and then release the 
water in the late summer and fall? The 
water will then go through successive 
Spillways or successive penstocks in pow- 
er-generating plants farther down the 
river, and hence will be used for power 
purposes again and again; whereas’ the 
construction of low dams will mean that 
the spring runoff will go over the spill- 
ways in the lower dams and will not gen- 
erate the amount of power which the 
high dam would indirectly generate. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The able Senator 
from Illinois is eminently correct. A 
high dam would fulfill a dual purpose. 
It would prevent the spring runoff from 
causing floods downstream in the lower 
valleys of the Columbia River. Second, it 
would store the water for the later period 
and thus would provide downstream ben- 
efits at hydroelectric projects such as 
Bonneville, McNary, The Dalles, John 
Day, Ice Harbor, and possibly elsewhere. 
The amount of water flowing through 
the penstocks could be increased in the 
low-water period. 

To lose this great benefit for all time 
would be particularly disastrous now, be- 
cause I read only last Sunday in the 
Washington Star that the Soviet Union 
is about to start an all-out dam build- 
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ing program on the great rivers of Rus- 
sia. If I understand the article cor- 
rectly, the Soviet Union has plans un- 
der way for the building of three dams, 
each of which will be larger than the 
Grand Coulee Dam, which at present 
has the greatest powerplant in the 
world. For the United States to sacri- 
fice the Hells Canyon site the less than 
full advantage under these conditions, 
when the Nation which is so opposed 
to our free way of life is developing 
its vast rivers to the full, simply does 
not make good sense to me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Oregon has made frequent trips into 
Helis Canyon by boat, by mule, on foot, 
and so forth? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator is 
correct. I have gone into Hells Canyon 
by every possible method of transporta- 
tion, I believe, except possibly by rick- 
shaw; and I do not know whether that 
is feasible in Hells Canyon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have flown over 
Hells Canyon and have flown into Hells 
Canyon. Is it not true that that canyon 
is almost unique, in that it is deeper 
than Grand Canyon and its walls are 
almost perpendicular? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. As the Geological 
Survey has pointed out in its surveys, 
Hells Canyon is the deepest chasm, cer- 
tainly in the United States, and perhaps 
in North America. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If a high dam were 
erected, since the walls of the canyon 
are almost vertical, very little adjoining 
land would be flooded; is that correct? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Because the depth is 
so great and there is so very little width 
for a reservoir. Is not that true? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 
There would be a reservoir of enormous 
depth. It is my understanding, and 
again I must rely on memory, that the 
property to be inundated behind Hells 
Canyon Dam would cost the Govern- 
ment approximately only three or four 
million dollars, whereas at some other 
great proposed dams, such as at Libby 
Dam, which is a marvelous proposed 
project, the cost of the property which 
would be flooded would be in the neigh- 
borhood of 80 or 90 million dollars. Hells 
Canyon is in a totally wild and relative- 
ly unpopulated area, so there are no 
railroads, utility lines, highways, or 
settled communities to be drowned out 
for the reservoir. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the annual flow of the Columbia at Port- 
land is approximately 180 million acre- 
feet a year? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I think that is 
absolutely correct. It is either in Port- 
dand or a little below Portland, that the 
Columbia carries down to the sea about 
180 million acre-feet a year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In contrast with 
that, the Colorado River never carried 
much more than 18 million acre-feet, 
and I believe it is now averaging some- 
thing less than 17 million acre-feet. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Again the Sena- 
tor is substantially correct, if not ab- 
solutely correct. It is my recollection 
that the Columbia River carries down 
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to tidewater about 10 times the average 
flow of the Colorado: Yet this session 
of the Congress has authorized the ulti- 
mate expenditure of approximately $800 
million on the Colorado River, and it 
has refused, thus far, to authorize an 
expenditure of approximately $300 mil- 
lion in the basin of the Columbia River, 
which carries 10. times as much water 
down to the ocean. I refer, of course, 
to Hells Canyon Dam. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator from 
Oregon knows, I was very much opposed 
to the development of the upper Colo- 
rado River. I am in favor of the de- 
velopment of the Columbia and the Hells 
Canyon Dam, because of their greater 
volume of water and much lower gen- 
erating power costs. Is not it extraor- 
dinary that an administration which 
says it wants private enterprise should 
take upon itself developments on the 
upper Colorado which will be very cost- 
ly and where the generating costs will 
be very high? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Of course; again 
the Senator is correct. This administra- 
tion has a policy of proposing for public 
development only those power sites 
which the private companies spurn. In 
other words, the policy is one of skim 
milk for the public and whipped cream 
for the private utilities. The Senator 
from Illinois has never quite wholly 
agreed with the junior Senator from 
Oregon on the upper Colorado project, 
because while he opposed it, I voted 
for it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from Oregon has a grave sin on his repu- 
tation for that, for which he should be 
sorry the rest of his life. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
Illinois knows the Senator from Oregon 
is committed to the development of the 
whole West, not merely a part of the 
West. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No matter how much 
it costs? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I believe our Gov- 
ernment has had to make very substan- 
tial investments in many parts of the 
country. These investments are in the 
public interest. In some places that in- 
vestment has taken the form of rivers 
and harbors, and in others the form of 
dikes and levees, such as on the Missis- 
sippi. Ihave supported all such improve- 
ments. But an inconsistency I have 
never understood—and I mention it only 
because I have seen it also mentioned in 
the Denver Post, that great newspaper 
of the Rocky Mountain area—is that 
some Senators from the Rocky Mountain 
region who promoted, supported, and 
sponsored the $800 million development 
on the Colorado River, which has only 
10 percent of the flow of the Columbia 
River watershed, have taken a lead in 
opposing a $300 million expenditure in 
the Columbia Basin. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not want to criti- 
cize my colleagues on this matter, but is 
it not extraordinary that the adminis- 
tration should sponsor the measure? 

Mr, NEUBERGER. I would say the 
inconsistency is strange in any event. 
I am perfectly willing to quote the Den- 
ver Post, the great newspaper of the 
Rocky Mountain area. I recently read 
an editorial in which that very eminent 
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newspaper of the Rocky Mountain region 
wondered how it was possible for Sena- 
tors from that area to support the upper 
Colorado project, and yet oppose proj- 
ects like Hells Canyon and Niagara Falls. 
I try, within the limits of my ability, to 
be consistent. I supported the upper 
Colorado project, which is in another 
region, and Iam supporting Hells Canyon 
and similar projects, which are in my 
own region. As I have said, I cannot 
understand an administration which says 
it wants public power on the upper Col- 
orado, but is against public power in the 
basin of the Columbia. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Is it possible this ad- 
ministration believes in the socialization 
of losses? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That certainly is 
one possible conclusion. 

I thank the Senator from Ilinois for 
the very careful consideration he has 
given to the Hells Canyon project, which 
is the finest water power site left for full 
development in the United States. That 
site merits complete use in the public 
interest. 


AMENDMENT OF ROBINSON-PAT- 
MAN ACT WITH REFERENCE TO 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
May 25, I pointed out to the Senate that 
Senate bill 11 had been pending since 
the first day of the 84th Congress, when 
it had been introduced jointly by 30 
Senators. 

At that time I predicted that favor- 
able House action would be taken on the 
companion bill, which was H. R. 1840. 

I have noted with considerable pleas- 
ure that, on Monday of this week, the 
House of Representatives passed a bill 
of vital significance to the small-busi- 
ness community. This measure is H. R. 
1840, a companion measure to Senate 
bill 11, the well-known equality of op- 
portunity bill. H. R. 11 was introduced 


-by Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 


chairman of the House Small Business 
Committee. The bill, H. R. 1840, was 
passed by an overwhelming vote of 393 
to 3, thus demonstrating in dramatic 
fashion that the House is not only aware 
of, but is also ready to meet, the legis- 
lative needs of small business in this 
period of increasing economic concen- 
tration. 

In the hierarchy of unfair trade prac- 
tices injurious to small business, that of 
price discrimination ranks as the most 
descriptive. This is because price con- 
cessions critically affect the margin be- 
tween the acquisition cost and the sell- 
ing price of an article, the competitive 
area in which small business tradition- 
ally finds its greatest opportunity to 
demonstrate efficiency. To the extent 
that a price concession can and invari- 
ably does exceed whatever relative ef- 
ficiency small business may possess, it 
represents a mortal threat to the small 
entrepreneur. Certainly, there can be 
no reasonable chance for the survival of 
small firms engaged in a competitive 
struggle where they must pay a higher 
price for their supplies than do their 
larger competitors. The handicap of 
subsidizing the price concessions enjoyed 
by their larger competitors is much too 
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great for even the most efficient of small 
firms to overcome. 

As is customary whenever Congress 
moves to consider legislation designed 
to protect small-business interests, dis- 
senting voices are raised. These voices 
are now being heard as H. R. 1840 or 
S. 11 nears consideration by the Sen- 
ate. Lest these shrill voices of protest 
create some confusion regarding the 
merits of H. R. 1840 or S. 11, I wish at 
this time to explain, first, why there ex- 
ists a need for such legislation, and, sec- 
ond, what the measure is designed to 
achieve in terms of competitive equality 
and opportunity. 

That legislation is necessary to deal 
effectively with anticompetitive price 
concessions stems from the inadequacy 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, as cur- 
rently interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
to prevent price discriminations that 
may substantially lessen competition or 
tend toward monopoly. In the celebrated 
Standard Oil of Indiana case, it will 
be recalled, the crucial issue presented 
was whether the good faith proviso of 
section 2 (b) of the Robinson-Patman 
Act was merely a procedural or an ab- 
solute defense to a charge of price dis- 
crimination (Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
v. Federal Trade Commission, 340 U. S. 
231 (1951)). The Federal Trade Com- 
mission contended that meeting a com- 
petitor’s equally low price served only to 
rebut a prima facie case made—under 
section 2 (a) of the act—by showing 
sales at different prices, and that such 
rebuttal was offset by affirmative proof 
of competitive injury resulting from the 
challenged differential. In rejecting this 
contention, the Supreme Court, divided 
5 to 4, stated: 

The proviso in 2 (b), as interpreted by the 

m, would not be available when 
there was or might be an injury to competi- 
tion at resale level. So interpreted, the pro- 
viso would have little, if any, applicability 
as to be practically meaningless. We may, 
therefore, conclude that Congress meant to 
permit the natural consequences to follow 
the seller's action in meeting in good faith 
a lawful and equally low price of its com- 
petitor. 


Thus, the Court held that the “good 
faith” proviso of section 2 (b) of the act 
afforded an “absolute” defense to a 
charge of price discrimination, even 
though such discrimination might pro- 
duce substantial injury to competition 
or tend toward monopoly in any line of 
commerce. 

With the ruling in the Standard Oil 
of Indiana case, the Supreme Court ex- 
posed the basic weakness in section 2 that 
had been warned against in the Senate 
report on the Robinson-Patman bill— 
Senate Report No. 1502, To Amend Anti- 
trust Act, January 16, 1936, 74th Con- 
gress, 2d session. In the report a caveat 
was taken to section 2 on the grounds 
that “it permits discrimination to meet 
competition, and thus to substitute the 
remedies of retaliation for those of law, 
with destructive consequences to the 
central object of the bill. Liberty to 
meet competition which can be met only 
by price cuts at the expense of customers 
elsewhere is in its unmasked effect the 
liberty to destroy competition by selling 
locally below cost, a weapon progressively 
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the more destructive in the hands of the 
more powerful and most deadly to the 
competitor of limited resources, what- 
ever his merit and efficiency.” This re- 
markable insight into section 2’s defi- 
ciency preceded the Standard Oil of 
Indiana case by 15 years. 

Once the Supreme Court had held that 
section 2 (b) could operate to authorize 
price discrimination that produced sub- 
stantial competitive injury or tended to- 
ward monopoly, remedial legislation was 
changed from an academic issue into an 
urgent duty. For the rule of law enunci- 
ated in the Standard Oil of Indiana case 
sharply conflicts with the basic policy 
and prime purpose of the Clayton Act 
and its Robinson-Patman amendment 
“to arrest in their incipiency those acts 
and practices which might ripen into a 
violation of the Sherman Act“ Trans- 
america Corp. v. Board of Governors of 
Federal Reserve System (C. A. 3, 1953, 
206 F. 2d 163, certiorari denied, 346 U. S. 
901). Nor could the decision be recon- 
ciled with the long-established antitrust 
policy that monopoly should be sup- 
pressed, whether efficient or not, and 
whether attained by practices in them- 
selves not illegal. 

Now let us turn directly to the “equal- 
ity of opportunity” bill, H. R. 1840, or 
Senate bill 11. The bill is in the nature 
of an amendment to section 2 (b) of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. It seeks to limit 
the “meeting competition’ proviso of 
section 2 (b) only to the extent that the 
“good faith” defense will be made un- 
available in cases of price discrimination 
where the effect may be substantially to 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly in any line of commerce. In 
essence, this means that the bill makes 
the defense of meeting competition inop- 
erative in a case of price discrimination 
where the reasonably probable effect of 
the discrimination is to injure competi- 
tion substantially. However, enactment 
of the proposed amendment will not pre- 
vent the operation of “good faith” as a 
complete or “absolute” defense in cases 
of discrimination whose effects, while 
establishing a prima facie case under 
section 2 (a), nevertheless, fall short of 
substantially suppressing competition or 
tending toward monopoly. To illustrate, 
the “good faith“ defense will remain 
available to parties charged with price 
discriminations which “injure, destroy, 
or prevent competition” with a particular 
person, but which fall short of substan- 
tially lessening competition or tending 
to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce. Therefore, the impression held 
by some that H. R. 1840 or S. 11 will abol- 
ish the “meeting of competition” proviso 
as a defense in all cases of price discrimi- 
nation is without substance. As stated 
before, the “good faith” defense will be 
denied a seller charged with price dis- 
crimination only where the effect of the 
discrimination may substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce. 

The adoption of the amendment pro- 
posed in H. R. 1840 or in S. 11 will bring 
the Robinson-Patman Act into full har- 
mony with other provisions of the Clay- 
ton Act. Under existing section 3 of the 
Clayton Act, for example, exclusive deal- 
ing arrangements and “tie-in” practices 
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are prohibited where their use may sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend 
toward monopoly in any line of com- 
merce. This proscription applies not- 
withstanding the beneficence of purpose 
for which exclusive dealing or the “tie- 
in” practice is established. So, too, un- 
der the Clayton Act’s section 7, corporate 
mergers that may substantially lessen 
competition or tend toward monopoly 
are prohibited, no matter what may be 
the motives of the acquiring corporation. 
Consistency requires that the Clayton 
Act, while prohibiting exclusive dealing 
and “tie-in” practices, should as well 
interdict price discriminations that pro- 
duce the same injurious effects upon 
competition in any line of commerce. 

In the light of these considerations, I 
am hopeful that a full understanding of 
the motive and purpose of H. R. 1840 or 
S. 11 will be facilitated. I am also hope- 
ful that the Senate may very soon be 
afforded an opportunity to express its 
sentiment on the merits of this proposed 
legislation. It is with great confidence 
that I predict that the support of H. R. 
1840 or S. 11 in the Senate will be equally 
as enthusiastic as that evidenced by 
Members of the House. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nev- 
BERGER in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REINVESTMENT BY AIR CARRIERS 
OF THE PROCEEDS FROM THE 
SALE OF PROPERTY AND EQUIP- 
MENT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 2039, Senate bill 
3449. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3449) relating to the reinvestment by 
air carriers of the proceeds from the sale 
or other disposition of certain operating 
property and equipment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
with amendments, on page 1, line 7, 
after the word “the”, where it appears 
the second time, to strike out “losses 
resulting from the sale or other” and in- 
sert “net gains (after any losses and ex- 
penses resulting from the disposition of 
flight equipment) derived from the”; on 
page 2, line 2, after the word “such”, 
to strike out “sale or other“; and in 
line 22, after the word “retained”, to 
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strike out “may” and insert “shall”; so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 406 (b) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“In determining all other revenue of the 
air carrier, the Board shall not take, into 
account the net gains (after any losses and 
expenses resulting from the disposition of 
flight equipment) derived from the disposi- 
tion of any flight equipment of such carrier, 
or the gains derived from such disposition 
if (1) the carrier notifies the Board in writ- 
ing that it intends to reinvest the proceeds 
derived from such sale or other disposition, 
and (2) within a reasonable period to be 
determined and fixed by the Board, such 
proceeds are actually reinvested by such car- 
rier in other property which is similar to 
or related in service or use to the property 
so sold or disposed of. In any such case, 
an amount equal to the amount of such 
proceeds, less all applicable taxes, shall be 
placed in or credited to a reinvestment re- 
serve immediately upon the receipt thereof. 
All amounts placed in or credited to such 
reserve shall be used for the purpose of re- 
investment as herein specified and shall not 
be used for the payment of salaries, operat- 
ing or nonoperating expenses, interest, div- 
idends, or taxes. If the Board determines, 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, 
that such air carrier (1) has used all or any 
portion of such reserve for purposes other 
than such reinvestment, or (2) has retained 
all or any portion of such reserve for the 
purpose of such reinvestment for a longer 
period than that determined and fixed by 
the Board as herein provided, amount so 
used or retained shall then be taken into 
account by the Board in determining all 
other revenue of such air carrier.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
to such section 406 (b) shall be effective 
as to all gains or losses realized on or after 
January 1, 1956, with respect to the sale or 
disposition of flight equipment whether or 
not the Board shall have entered a final order 
taking account thereof in determining all 
other revenue of the air carrier. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of S. 3449 is to exclude capital gains 
realized by air carriers from the sale of 
flight equipment in the computation of 
“all other revenue” by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board when it is determining the 
amount of subsidy payments under sec- 
tion 406 (b) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. This exclusion would be effective 
only when the proceeds of such a sale, 
after the payment of all taxes, were to 
be reinvested in new flight equipment. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce reports two amendments 
to the bill. The first amendment, on 
page 1, lines 7 and 8, would strike out 
the words “losses resulting from the sale 
or other” and substitute therefor the 
language “net gains (after any losses 
and expenses resulting from the dispo- 
sition of flight equipment) derived from 
the.” 

The purpose of that amendment is 
very clear. It carries out a suggestion 
made by the staff of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, which pointed out that the 
bill, in the form in which it was origi- 
nally introduced, would have taken away 
from the Board the right to consider 
losses which might ensue from the sale 
of flight equipment in the determination 
of subsidy payments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President; will 
the Senator yield at that point? 
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Mr, BIBLE, I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand the 
purpose of that amendment is to allow 
the air carriers to separate from the 
computation of the subsidy formula 
their gains, but when they lose, they can 
compute such losses in the formula. In 
other words, the Government reimburses 
them for losses, but their gains can be 
placed in a separate account, and they 
can keep them. Is that correct? 

Mr. BIBLE. The theory was to con- 
sider losses sustained in the sale of equip- 
ment. Consider, for example, the sale 
of obsolete planes. It might be possible 
at a particular time that the market 
would not absorb such planes. The com- 
pany should not be penalized by being 
deprived of the right to take advantage 
of the capital loss. I think that is a 
substantially correct statement. That is 
the existing law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. I believe that 
under the existing law, without the bill, 
the Board takes into consideration both 
gains and losses, whereas, if this bill were 
passed, it would take into consideration 
only losses, which means that the car- 
riers would be reimbursed for their losses 
in the computation of the subsidy for- 
mula, but when they made money, they 
could put it in a separate account. 

Mr. BIBLE. Ido not think they would 
put it in a separate account. They 
would merely reinvest the net gain from 
the sale of equipment in other equipment 
within a reasonable time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They would use a 
bookkeeping system which would set this 
aside to prevent any reduction in the 
subsidy. 

Mr. BIBLE. That is substantially 
correct. We admit that the result would 
be to increase the subsidy. There is no 
question about that. 

The second amendment is, on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “such”, to strike 
out “sale or other”; and in line 22, after 
the word “retained”, to strike out “may” 
and insert “shall.” 

Mr. President, I ask that the commit- 
tee amendments be considered and 
agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none; and, 
without objection, the committee amend- 
ments are agreed to en bloc. 

Without objection—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there 
will be objection to the passage of the 
bill. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am not 
calling for final passage of the bill at this 
time, because I realize the interest of the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware. 
I should like to make a further expla- 
nation of the bill. I am not asking for 
final passage at this time. 

This particular bill was reported first 
from the Subcommittee on Aviation of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce unanimously to the full com- 
mittee, and by the full committee unani- 
mously to the Senate. I believe that a 
little background would be helpful in 
explanation of the bill. 

Section 406 (b) of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, which is the section in- 
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volved in this particular bill, provides 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board, in 
computing subsidy rates, is authorized 
to consider “the need of each air car- 
rier for compensation for the trans- 
portation of mail sufficient to insure the 
performance of such service.” 

I particularly emphasize these words: 
“and, together with all other revenue of 
the air carrier, to enable such aircraft 
under honest, economical, and efficient 
management, to maintain and continue 
the development of air transportation to 
the extent and of the character and 
quality required for the commerce of the 
United States, the postal service, and 
the national defense.” 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has in- 
terpreted the language “together with 
all other revenue” as including capital 
gains from the sales of aircraft or other 
property of the carrier. The Board has 
construed that language as applying to 
cases of so-called open-rate periods. 

I think it is of value to the Senate 
to point out that in considering the 
amount of subsidy payments to airlines, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board endeavors 
to give the carrier approximately an 
8-percent return on its capital invest- 
ment if it is a national carrier, and a 
9-percent return on its capital invest- 
ment if it is an international carrier. 

The so-called open-rate period in 
which this particular ruling applies is 
the period during which the Board has 
not yet set the new rate. The closed- 
rate period, conversely, is the period of 
time following the final determination 
by the Board of what the subsidy pay- 
ment should be. 

There is no fixed period during which 
these rates remain closed. A rate period 
becomes open upon the filing of a peti- 
tion by the carrier or by the Postmaster 
General, requesting the Board to recon- 
sider the payment. Likewise, a period 
becomes an open period upon an order 
from the Board to reconsider the pay- 
ment. 

The application of this particular lan- 
guage in the CAB act by the Board dur- 
ing the open-rate period has resulted in 
a treatment of capital gains which makes 
it impossible for various air carriers to 
apply the proceeds from the sale of the 
planes to the acquisition of new planes. 
I need not point out to my distinguished 
friend from Delaware that today the 
feeder airline services, particularly, are 
faced with a tremendous problem in re- 
placing obsolete equipment, such as the 
DC-3’s, which are almost the standard 
workhorse of the feeder-line services. 

In order to meet the demands of the 
fast-expanding air age in which we live, 
the feeder lines have found it neces- 
sary to replace the DC-3’s with more 
modern, faster, and more efficient equip- 
ment, at a tremendously increased cost. 

One of the lowest priced planes which 
can be used as a replacement for the 
DC-3 costs between $1,500,000 and $1,- 
800,000. 

It was the thought of the committee 
that we should be greatly interested in 
strengthening our airlines by giving 
them the opportunity of offering to the 
people the very fastest and most modern 
and safest type of air transportation. 
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Admittedly, during the first year of 
the application of a capital gain under 
the bill which is now before the Senate 
the result would be an increased subsidy. 
The committee recognized that fact. 
The committee, however, felt that al- 
though there would be a temporary in- 
crease in subsidy—and there was testi- 
mony before the committee which made 
that clear—within the second, third, or 
fourth year the subsidy would be de- 
creased, for the very simple reason that 
with modern and faster and safer equip- 
ment the cost of operation per revenue 
mile would decline. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Can the Senator tell 
the Senate what is estimated will be the 
reduction in the subsidy that might be 
expected to go into effect if the bill is 
passed? 

Mr- BIBLE. I have been furnished 
with an assumed table. I shall be very 
happy to make the table a part of the 
REcorD. We would have to assume so 
many factors in saying exactly what the 
amount of the reduction would be so 
far as the subsidy is concerned, that it 
would be difficult—and I am sure the 
Senator from Delaware understands 
this—to give a categorical answer to the 
question of the Senator. However, there 
would be some reduction in the subsidy 
in the year after the first year of opera- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I understand cor- 
rectly, the table which the Senator 
wishes to have printed in the RECORD 
was agreed upon by the airlines and the 
committee as being reasonably accurate. 
If I interpret the table correctly, it is 
estimated that in the second year there 
will be a reduction of between 40 to 50 
percent in need for subsidy. That re- 
duction supposedly will result from 
greater efficiency, as I understand. 

Mr. BIBLE. I believe that is substan- 
tially correct percentagewise. That is 
the estimated reduction in the subsidy 
during the second period and fourth 
year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In view of the fact 
that the industry feels, if Congress passes 
the bill in the form in which it is now 
before the Senate, that within the second 
year if would result in a 40 to 50 percent 
reduction in the subsidy need, would the 
Senator from Nevada be willing to ac- 
cept an amendment to the bill which 
would provide that as of December 21, 
1958, using the existing subsidy as a base, 
all subsidies would be reduced by 40 per- 
cent? That would be taking the mini- 
mum figure of 40 percent claimed by the 
industry as a projected saving. 

Mr. BIBLE. No; I do not believe I 
could agree to accept an amendment like 
that. I say that because in computing 
subsidy payments, it is necessary to con- 
sider a great number of factors. First, 
there would be the sale of obsolete equip- 
ment. Then there would be the acqui- 
sition of new equipment. The delivery 
date on the new equipment might be 
some 2 or 3 years in the future. There- 
fore, it would be impossible to accept 
such an amendment as the Senator from 
Delaware suggests. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. It is my understand- 
ing that in preparing the report, which 
the Senator intends to put into the REC- 
orp—and which was agreed upon unani- 
mously by the industry in supporting the 
bill—all those factors were taken into 
account. Presumably the committee 
considered all the factors and came up 
with an agreement to the effect that, as 
a result of greater efficiency because of 
the acquisition of new equipment, the 
subsidies could be reduced from 40 to 50 
percent. Iam asking the Senator to ac- 
cept the minimum figure of 40 percent. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator in charge of 
the bill is not willing to accept such an 
amendment. The Senator from Dela- 
ware characterized the table as an agree- 
ment. I do not believe it should be 
termed an agreement. The table I shall 
put into the Recorp is simply a calcula- 
tion intending to show and to establish 
that after several years of operation 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was after the sec- 
ond year of operation. 

Mr. BIBLE. That after several years 
of operation the subsidy payments will 
decline. Of course it is impossible for 
me categorically to assure the Senator 
from Delaware that they will positively 
decline from 40 to 50 percent. That is 
impossible for me todo. Various uncer- 
tainties are involved. First there is the 
question, in repetition, of the sale of ob- 
solete equipment and the purchase of 
new equipment. Then there is the dif- 
ferential in the price factors. Of course 
the table which I am putting in the REC- 
orp, and which the Senator has already 
read, has been furnished simply as an 
example of what will be the ultimate re- 
sult. It is not intended to be complete 
in any way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BIBLE. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Nevada knows that that is my main ob- 
jection to the bill. It does not appear to 
me that it will now or in the future re- 
sult in any reduction in the subsidy. 
Quite the contrary, as I interpret the bill, 
it will bring about a perpetual increase 
in the annual subsidy. As I understand, 
the Senator from Nevada and a ma- 
jority of the committee and the air- 
lines differ with those conclusions and 
feel sure that the bill would definitely 
result in a reduction in the subsidy from 
between 40 and 50 percent. 

If so, I am perfectly willing to accept 
their statement that there would be a 
40-percent saving, providing the spon- 
sors of the bill are willing to accept the 
amendment I have suggested spelling 
out such reduction. If those who are 
backing the bill are not sure of their 
estimate, then it should not be offered. 
Surely the report was not prepared 
merely to get the bill passed. After all, 
it is not my report or estimate the Sena- 
tor is offering to put into the RECORD. 
I had nothing to do with preparing it. 
If those who prepared the report have 
any faith in it at all, I should think they 
would be willing to accept their own 
minimum estimate in the form of an 
amendment. 

Frankly I do not believe the estimate 
of savings is accurate. It is my opinion 
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that the bill will substantially increase 
the subsidy, not lower it. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the table be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMORANDUM REGARDING S. 3449 


S. 3449 is designed to make it possible for 
subsidized air carriers to finance the replace- 
ment of obsolete flight equipment with more 
modern and efficient equipment. A question 
has been raised as to whether the effect of 
the bill would not be simply to increase the 
amount of subsidy to be paid by the Gov- 
ernment. It is belieyed that the effect of 
the bill would be exactly the reverse—that it 
would reduce subsidy requirements rather 
than increase them. In order to show why 
that is so, the following hypothetical exam- 
ple is offered. 

Let us assume that a subsidized air car- 
rier is operating a fleet of obsolete aircraft 
(which we will call Model A aircraft). A 
more modern type of aircraft which will op- 
erate at a lower direct cost (and which we 
will call Model B aircraft) becomes avail- 
able. The carrier makes a comparison of the 
results which it could expect if it were able 
to replace its Model A aircraft with Model B 
aircraft without considering any increase in 
revenues or volume of service. 


Operation with— 
Model A | Model B 


1, Revenue ton-miles to be 
carried 
2. Revenue yield per revenue 
ton-mile (from all sources 


other than mail) (cents). 50 50 
. Number of aircraft required. 15 10 
Cost of aireraft per unſt - $1, 800, 000 


$700, 000 „800, 
. Total original cost of aircraft.|$10, 500, 000 818, 000, 000 
Investment in other oper- 
ating equipmentand work- 
ing capital 2.222.222 
7. Aircraft operating expense 
per revenue ton-mile 


Cope 


$4, 000, 000 | $4, 000, 000 


o 30 24 
8. Ground and indirect costs 

per revenue ton-mile 

(COO cn nanan G 30 30 


On this basis, the carrier’s operating re- 
sults and its mail-pay and subsidy require- 
ments compare as follows: 


Operation with— 


Model A | Model B 


Total revenues from all sources 
other than mail 


Expenses: 
Aircraft operating 


15, 000, 000 
Ground and indirect 


15, 000, 000 


Total expenses 


Break-even need 
Return on average invest- 
ment! at 8 percent per an- 
num including provision for 


income tax 1, 663,000 | 2,317,000 
Total mail pay required 6,663,000 | 4,317,000 

Less service mail pay 1,000, 1, 000, 000 
Saba. 5, 663,000 | 3,317,000 


In order to make the comparison comparable, the 
average value of aircraft over a 7-year depreciable life 
has been used for investment purposes, 

Thus it is apparent that if the carrier can 
finance the purchase of the more efficient 
Model “B” aircraft, it can reduce the amount 
of subsidy required annually from $5,663,000 
to $3,317,000 without any increase in reve- 
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nues Its problem, however, is whether it 
can finance the purchase of. the new equip- 
ment. 

Because of the tremendous inflationary 
increase in the price of new aircraft, the 
market price of its used aircraft has also been 
inflated, with the result that the carrier can, 
let us assume, realize a profit of $5 million 
on the sale of its old equipment. Under the 
present law as administered by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, however, that $5 million 
profit would not be available to help finance 
the purchase of the new equipment. The 
Board has followed the practice of offsetting 
capital gains realized during open-rate 
periods against the subsidy payable for the 
period and has recently started a proceeding 
to determine whether such profits should 
not be applied to reduce subsidy even during 
closed-rate periods. Consequently, if the 
carrier sells its old equipment at a book profit 
of $5 million its subsidy will be reduced by 
a corresponding amount (after tax adjust- 
ments). The carrier, therefore, is faced with 
the problem of financing a reequipment pro- 
gram without having available to it the profit 
which it can realize on the sale of its old 
equipment. As a result, the amount of 
financing which it must arrange In order to 
place firm orders for the new equipment may 
well be beyond its financial capacity. 

S. 2449 is designed to facilitate the financ- 
ing of the new equipment by directing the 
Board not to offset profits on the sale of 
equipment against subsidy, provided the 
profit is, within a reasonable time, reinvested 
in new equipment. To be sure, that means 
that, in the period in which the sale takes 
place, the Government will pay a higher 
subsidy to the carrier than it would under 
the Board's present policy. But that addi- 
tional subsidy will be recouped by the Gov- 
ernment within a very short period by reason 
of the reduction in the carrier's subsidy re- 
quirements resulting from the lower operat- 
ing costs of the new equipment. Thus, in 
our example, while the Board would not. be 
permitted to reduce the $5,663,000 subsidy 
payable in the year in which old equipment 
was sold, it would be in a position, promptly 
after inauguration of operations with the 
new equipment, to reduce the carrier's sub- 
sidy by more than $2 million a year. And 
that reduction would, within a period of 
about 2 years, more than offset the saving 
which the Government might have realized 
by maintaining the present policy of offset- 
ting the capital gain against the current 
subsidy payments. 

It will be noted in the example given, that 
the carrier has assumed that its operating 
results would be affected only by a reduction 
in operating costs. That, of course, is not 
the history of air transportation. More mod- 
ern and efficient aircraft attract additional 
revenues, as well as producing lower unit 
costs. The result, therefore, is that the re- 
duction in subsidy requirements resulting 
from the acquisition of more modern and 
efficient equipment can be expected to exceed 
the reduction in operating costs. 

While the above example is directed purely 
to the dollars-and-cents question whether S. 
3449 will cost the Government more or less 
in the form of subsidy, it must be remem- 
bered that there are other tangible and in- 
tangible benefits accruing to the Government 
from the modernization of airline fleets. Not 
only does the Government benefit from the 


The saving in subsidy by reason of reduc- 
tion in aircraft operating cost can be demon- 
strated by comparison of the operating cost 
of DC-—6’'s with the manufacturer’s estimated 
cost of operating the DC-8. The direct 
revenue-ton-mile cost for DC-6 aircraft in 
domestic operation for the year 1955 was 17.7 
cents. This compares with manufacturer's 
estimated cost per revenue ton mile for the 
DC-8 of 14.5 cents (assuming the same load 
factor). 
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improved commercial and postal facilities 
made available, but every modern aircraft in 
the hands of United States-flag air carriers 
is a national-defense asset of incalculable 
value. 

The air transport industry is faced lay 
with the most enormous financing and mod- 
ernization program in its history. The larg- 
er trunk carriers and the international car- 
ries are in the process of converting to tur- 
bine-powered aircraft. The local-service and 
the Alaskan carriers are faced with the neces- 
sity of replacing the old workhorse DC-3’s 
with more modern equipment which is ex- 
pected to become available within the next 2 
or 3 years. The helicopter operators must 
likewise convert to more efficient and eco- 
nomical aircraft as rapidly as it becomes 
available, and some orders have already been 
placed. The amount of capital which must 
be raised to carry through this reequipment 
program is truly staggering for an industry 
the size of the present air-transport industry. 
The ability of many companies to carry 
through such a program may well depend on 
their ability to use the book profits realized 
from the sale of existing fleets for reinvest- 
ment in the new aircraft. 

The carriers which receive no subsidy can, 
of course, retain those profits and use them 
for that purpose. The bill would place the 
subsidized carriers in a comparable position. 
With that assistance, those carriers can mod- 
ernize their equipment and accelerate their 
P toward a subsidy-free status. In 
the final analysis, the carriers, the taxpayers, 
the postal service, the commerce, and the 
national defense will all benefit. 


Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the views 
expressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware. Again, in repetition, I 
should like to say that the hypothetical 
table illustrates what appeared to the 
committee to be clear, namely, that with 
an improvement in transportation and 
with a reduction in operating expenses 
for each revenue ton-mile, it was logical 
to assume that after a few years of opera- 
tion the costs of the subsidy would cer- 
tainly be reduced. 

The committee, in considering and re- 
porting the proposed legislation, had in 
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mind not only the domestic value of the 
air industry, but also the 48-hour 
standby basis on which it is maintained 
as a strong reserve to defense. I believe 
some 300 aircraft are available for de- 
fense reserve duty on about a 48-hour 
notice. 

It was felt by the committee that we 
were completely justified in giving this 
strong, adequate standby effect. The 
committee felt that even though the sub- 
sidy payments in the first few years 
might be increased, the possibility of 
decreasing the payment of subsidies in 
the future was greatly enhanced. 

History has indicated and proved that 
we are getting closer and closer to the 
point where the airlines will not need 
subsidies. It is the feeling of the com- 
mittee that this is a worthwhile bill and 
that it should be enacted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mar- 
TIN of Iowa in the chair). The bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I dis- 
like to disagree with my good friend from 
Nevada, The bill boils down to one 
simple point. The subsidized airlines are 
guaranteed 8 percent on invested capi- 
tal on domestic operations and 9 percent 
on capital invested in foreign operations. 
In computing the subsidy the Govern- 
ment takes into consideration the cost of 
equipment plus all operating expenses. 
If this bill should pass, the companies 
could still charge off the cost of new 
equipment and all the expenses of op- 
eration, but the salvage value of the 
equipment when it is sold, could be set 
aside and not counted as a part of oper- 
ational income. It would be considered 
extra from the 8 percent formula. It 
is an extra method of increasing the sub- 
sidy. The bill really is more or less in 
the nature of a private bill. It is nota 
general airline bill, because practically 
all the benefits will go to one airline. 
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Mr. President, I asked the Department 
of Commerce to compute what would 
have happened during the past 5 years 
had this bill been in effect, and I have 
the figures which I will later incorporate 
in the RECORD. They show that this bill 
would have increased the subsidy pay- 
ments by $21,900,790 over and above that 
amount which was actually paid. 

Furthermore it is estimated that if the 
bill should pass, the companies would 
in the future take advantage of this 
formula to a greater extent than they 
ever did before, and that the future 
cost would be many times more than 
shown in this report. That is true be- 
cause, in the past, there was no ad- 
vantage gained from such sales there- 
fore they were not so numerous as would 
be the case after this bill is passed. Un- 
der this bill the salvage value of all the 
secondhand equipment will be set aside 
and counted as additional profit. It 
raises the subsidy formula substantially. 

If the bill had been in effect 5 
years ago, Pan American would have 
received $17,288,000. Trans World—In- 
ternational—would have received $1,- 
295,000. Delta would have received 
$1,400,000. Braniff would have received 
$1,515,000. So that $21,498,000 out of 
$21,900,790 would have gone to 4 com- 
panies. 

I am sure the Senator from Nevada 
will now agree with me that we are not 
talking about a bill which will benefit 
the small feeder airlines. They would 
have received very little, if any, benefits, 
as this bill would have been administered 
had it been in effect during the past 5 
years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the chart prepared by the De- 
partment of Commerce may be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Summary of capital gains used to reduce subsidy payments and capital losses underwritten with subsidy under final mail rate orders 


Calendar year 


0 
® 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 8 
% e408 
5 o 
0 0 
0 0 
170 0 
2, 032 30 
0 © 
43, os 28, 203 
0 © 
0 0 
24, 087) 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 168 
: * rate open for entire 
ed into Delta May i, 1. 1983. 
tate open for port ion of year. 


erged into Western Apr. 10, 1952, 
i : Merged into Braniff Aug, 16, 1952. 
ë Merged into West Coast Aug. 1, 1952. 


Northern Consolidated. 
3 Northern. 


E S Se 


Boos 


Calendar year 


7 Ceased operations Apr. 18, 1 

* Merged into Continental * i, 1055. 

® Ceased operations Aug. 1, 1953, 

1 Ceased operations July 6, 1952. 

u Mail rate for Latin American Division open for ealdenar year 1952, 
12 Mail rate for Pacific Division open for calendar year 1954. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
point out that the major percentage of 
the airlines involved would have re- 
ceived absolutely nothing had this bill 
been in effect during the past 5 years. 

Certainly there can be no possible 
justification for passing this bill. It is 
merely a private bill for the benefit of 
four major airlines which are already 
receiving a Government subsidy which 
guarantees them an 8-percent return on 
their invested capital. 

If Congress wants to consider a change 
in the subsidy formula, let the commit- 
tee bring in a bill over which Congress 
will have some control. If the present 
bill is passed Congress will have no con- 
trol. The airlines can regulate their 
percentage of subsidy payments them- 
selves. They can make it 10 percent or 
12 percent or 15 percent or almost any 
percent they wish. That is wrong and 
Congress will later be greatly embar- 
rassed at some of the high payments 
that are sure to follow. 

All a company would have to do would 
be to sell some of its equipment and 
charge the new equipment at 100 per- 
cent to the company for depreciation 
purposes. 

Certainly any amount salvaged from 
sale of second-hand equipment should 
be considered by a company when it 
computes its operations results. 

That is a standard practice of opera- 
tions for all business operations and 
most certainly should be the practice of 
companies that have one hand in the 
Federal Treasury. 

This bill should be defeated. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it is very 
clear that any capital gain charged be- 
cause of the sale of aircraft must, of 
course, be reinvested in other aircraft. 

I cannot agree with my distinguished 
friend from Delaware that the bill would 
have the result he suggests. Those of 
us on the committee who heard the testi- 
mony—and there was considerable testi- 
mony—were firmly convinced that al- 
though there would be an increase in 
subsidies in the first couple of years, 
certainly, beyond that, there would be 
a decrease in subsidy. 

I should like to point out to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Delaware that 
the large airlines to which he has re- 
ferred, by and large, are off the sub- 
sidy at the present time. My under- 
standing is that the major part of the 
subsidy is still being paid to the feeder 
lines to the extent of some $25 million a 
year out of a total payment of some $40 
million. As we continue to modernize 
our aircraft, the subsidies will be re- 
duced. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nevada says he disagrees 
with the figures which I have placed in 
the Recorp. I am perfectly willing to 
accept his figures if he will amend the 
bill in accordance with his own claim. 
Since he estimates that the savings at 
the end of the second year would be from 
40 to 50 percent, will the Senator accept 
an amendment providing that the sub- 
sidies shall be cut at the end of 1957, 25 
percent? That is only half of the 
claimed savings. 
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Mr. BIBLE. I am unable to agree 
with the Senator’s analysis, and I am 
unable to accept such an amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think 
that answer confirms my argument, 
because, in my opinion, it clearly shows 
that not even the author of the bill has 
any confidence that there will be future 
savings under the bill. The committee 
and industry claim that within 2 years, 
if the bill is passed, they will through 
greater efficiency of the new equipment 
be able to reduce their subsidy require- 
ments by from 40 to 50 percent. I dis- 
agree with that claim, but I propose that 
if the sponsors of the bill will settle for 
an amendment requiring only one-half 
of their claim, then I will go along with 
the bill. That seems more than fair un- 
less they too have no confidence in these 
claimed savings. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I have 
nothing further to say on the bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that the exemption applies only 
to those sums received by the companies 
and which are to be reinvested in new 
equipment? 

Mr. BIBLE. That is correct. The 
capital gains received from the sale of 
obsolete equipment must be plowed back 
into the purchase of new equipment 
within a reasonable period of time. 

There was some question, as the bill 
was first introduced, about broadening 
the coverage. It was limited to flight 
equipment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Am I to understand 
further that if the money is not rein- 
vested within a reasonable time the 
capital gains tax will still apply? 

Mr. BIBLE. That is correct. If it 
were not reinvested in new equipment, 
the amount received would have to be 
computed as capital gains. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ipoint out again that 
the capital gains tax formula is not in 
any way affected. That is now in the 
law. The bill merely provides that 
the companies can set aside the salvage 
value of their equipment which would 
represent capital gains and not count it 
in computing the amount of the subsidy 
of which the companies would be requir- 
ing. This is a subsidy bonus on an al- 
ready high subsidy rate. 

The bill as amended provides however 
that if the companies lose on the sale of 
capital equipment, they can charge that 
loss to the Government through greater 
subsidy requests. But if they sell the 
equipment over and above the figure to 
which it has been depreciated, they can 
keep the profit and not have it computed 
for subsidy formula purposes as a part 
of their operations. 

It was claimed that this was to help 
the small airlines. But I placed in the 
Recorp figures prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce showing that over the 
past 5 years, had the bill been in effect, 
it would have cost an additional 
$21,900,790, of which $1744 million would 
have gone to Pan American and three 
other companies getting most of the re- 
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mainder. Trans World International 
Airlines would have received $1,295,000; 
Braniff would have received $1,515,000; 
and Delta Airlines would have received 
$1,400,000. 

In other words, all but about $400,000 
of this total amount would have gone to 
four of the major airlines and would 
have increased their subsidies that much 
over and above the amount which they 
had already received. There are a lot 
of people who think they are already 
getting too much. 

The point made by the chairman to 
the effect that the companies would have 
had to reinvest the money in new equip- 
ment means nothing, because it is not 
additional equipment they must buy. 
The bill merely provides that they must 
set aside the money they receive from 
the sale of equipment and use it in the 
payment of new equipment. They can 
by so doing merely spend less of their 
general funds and have that much more 
for their stockholders. The American 
taxpayer to that extent would be the 
sucker, 

There is no dispute over the fact that 
by using this formula, a company can 
regulate its subsidy payments higher to 
most any extent. Under the existing 
law, they are guaranteed 8 percent on 
their domestic operations and 9 percent 
on international. Under this bill they 
could manipulate this rate to 10, 12, or 
15 percent, depending on the amount of 
equipment the company wants to sell in 
any given year. Congress would have no 
control over the formula. 

The chairman in charge of the bill 
presented a statement which had been 
agreed upon unanimously by the indus- 
try and the committee, in which it was 
claimed that the new equipment pur- 
chased would result in more efficient op- 
erations whereby at the end of 2 years, 
it would enable the companies involved 
to reduce their claims on the Govern- 
ment for a subsidy by a minimum of 
from 40 to 50 percent. 

I said that if that were true, this was 
a good bill, and I would vote for it. But 
the proposal that this he spelled out as 
a requirement in the bill was for some 
reason rejected. I then asked the rep- 
resentatives of the committee if they 
would take half of estimate as a require- 
ment for the bill and they said, “No.” 
That rejection surely proves my conten- 
tion, namely, that this will result in a 
perpetual increase in subsidy. The actu- 
al amount of the increase in the subsidy 
formula will then be solely at the discre- 
tion of the airlines. Congress in adopt- 
ing this bill loses its control. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the Senator trying to 
convey the impression that the provision 
to which he objects may not be an effort 
to help the common man? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said this should 
really be classified as a private bill for 
the benefit of four major airline com- 
panies, and that the other companies 
were being mentioned in order to sell the 
bill to the public. 

The only part the so-called common 
man will haye in this bill will be to pay 
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taxes to underwrite its additional multi- 
million-dollar cost. 

In reading down the long list of air- 
lines affected we find that during the 
past 5 years many smaller companies 
would have received no benefits from 
this liberalized formula. That is true 
because the subsidy of most of the 
smaller lines is computed on a per mile 
basis rather than 8 percent of invested 
capital. It is very clear that this is 
nothing more than a private bill for the 
benefit of four major airlines. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
have the names of those four transport 
companies? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I placed them 
in the Recor, along with the statement 
that in the future the cost would be 
proportionately higher. I ask the De- 
partment of Commerce to supply these 
figures for the past 5 years on the basis 
of what would have happened had this 
arrangement been in effect. The De- 
partment said that it would have cost 
the Government $21 million. Of that 
amount, Pan American would have re- 
ceived $17,288,000. Trans World Inter- 
national would have received $1,295,000. 
Braniff would have received $1,515,000, 
Delta would have been paid $1,400,000. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The bill does not 
apply, then, only to the international 
operators, does it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; it applies to 
all subsidized lines, 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is not the Senator 
from Delaware upsetting the calculations 
of some of the operators, particularly 
the leading international operators? I 
read recently that the stock of one air- 
line operator had increased in value 
about 50 percent and was recommended 
as an outstanding investment because 
of the future possibilities for enhanced 
value. The Senator from Delaware 
should be commended for calling atten- 
tion to this company expanding its 
operations and increasing its profits 
through subsidies from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should say that if 
the bill passes, the economist who made 
the prediction that some of the com- 
panies will have a great future ahead of 
them was 100 percent correct, because 
under the bill the managements of these 
companies, could at their own discretion, 
after they have fully depreciated their 
equipment sell the equipment on the 
side, put the proceeds into a separate 
account for their stockholders and then 
collect a subsidy computed as if nothing 
at all was received from the sale. There 
would be no limit to the height to which 
they could pyramid such increases, de- 
pending only on the amount of capital 
gains that wanted to absorb in 1 year. 
True they must reinvest these proceeds 
in new equipment, but that is merely 
a bookkeeping transaction. To the ex- 
tent they use these funds they will have 
that much more in the general fund for 
other purposes. If this bill is to be 
passed, then every grocer and every 
farmer, when he buys a new delivery 
truck or a new tractor should be allowed 
not to count the salvage value of his old 
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equipment in computing his income, 
Why should we allow only these sub- 
sidized airlines this special privilege? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The report indi- 
cates that the Department of Commerce 
and the General Accounting Office have 
indicated opposition to the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 
They all opposed the bill for good sound 
reasons. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Notwithstanding 
that opposition, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has urged 
the passage of the bill at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill is before the 
Senate for consideration. The Depart- 
ment recommended against its passage, 
and I think the Department is right. 
The rule is now that these airline com- 
panies can compute their formula at 8 
percent of their total capital investment 
after allowing for all expenses but taking 
into consideration the salvage value of 
their equipment. This salvage value 
should go to reduce the cost of operation. 
In no other computation of a subsidy 
formula has such a proposal been made 
that this not be done. 

I objected the other day to a shipping 
bill which was sponsored by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. POTTER]; but that 
bill did not go anywhere near so far as 
this bill goes. 

This bill would adopt an entirely new 
formula for our subsidy programs. 
Rather than Congress working toward 
reduction or ultimate elimination of this 
expensive policy, it removes all limits 
and allows the companies to write their 
own ticket. 

No one can challenge the statement 
that the airlines could under the provi- 
sions of this bill manipulate their for- 
mula and Congress could not stop it. 

Certainly this is not a sound proposal 
for the Senate to agree to. I say again 
that if 8 percent formula is not high 
enough, let the committee examine the 
question, hold hearings, receive the testi- 
mony, then make a report to the Senate. 
Then if the amount is to be raised to 10 
or 12 percent, at least Congress will have 
some control over the situation and be 
fully aware of what steps they are taking. 
As the bill now stands, Congress will have 
no control over the formula in the future. 

I myself think 8 percent is high 
enough and we should be reducing rather 
than raising. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iyield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that the administration op- 
poses the enactment of the bill, particu- 
larly until such time as an explanation is 
made of the needs of these companies? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. The 
administration is against the bill, and it 
should be commended for its stand 
against it. 

Mr. AIKEN. If this proposed legisla- 
tion is enacted, the four big companies 
will have received their—what should we 
call it?—gratuities, perhaps, or hand- 
outs, before the public or Congress can 
be made aware of the actual earnings and 
the needs of the companies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the bill passes, 
these companies can, by regulating the 
sale of their equipment, raise or lower 
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their subsidy benefits from the Govern- 
ment, They can increase the amounts of 
their subsidies to the extent that they 
sell old equipment. 

It must be understood, however, that 
the secondhand equipment would have 
to be depreciated completely, or fairly 
low, in order that the sales price would 
be over and above the depreciated 
valuation. 

However, they were careful enough to 
put a safety catch in the bill, so that if 
these companies sold a piece of equip- 
ment below the depreciated value, where- 
by there was a loss instead of a gain, then 
the loss, instead of being a capital loss, 
would be charged to the subsidy. The 
companies would include in the compu- 
tation of the subsidy formula all losses, 
for which the Government would reim- 
burse, but all the profits would be put on 
the other side and used for their own 
benefit. It is a one-way street with 
Uncle Sam at the dead end. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Has the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board made any recommenda- 
here concerning this proposed legisla- 
ion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board has ruled that the salvage 
value of the equipment is to be considered 
a part of the operating expenses or in- 
come. To the extent that the company 
salvages a few million dollars in sale 
of its secondhand equipment, it reduces 
its expenses. I do not know of a busi- 
ness in the United States that does not 
operate in that way. The Government 
operates that way. The Government 
buys trucks, and there is a salvage value 
for the old trucks which goes into the 
same fund from which the new trucks 
are bought. Why should it not be so? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Are all the mem- 
bers of the CAB unanimous in their atti- 
tude as to the need for the proposed 
legislation? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I can answer the question. 
The members of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board were evenly divided on the bill; 
2 were for it, and 2 were against it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I notice from the report 
that the Comptroller General and also 
the Secretary of Commerce object to the 
enactment of the bill at this time. I 
should like to read the following from 
the report: 

The Department of the Treasury and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization expressed no 
opposition to enactment of the bill. 


Did not the Department of the Treas- 
ury and the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion take the position that the bill was 
outside their jurisdiction? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN, They did not advocate 
its passage? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. To my knowl- 
edge, no agency of the Government ad- 
vocated the passage of the bill. Some 
stated it was outside of their jurisdic- 
tion, and made no comment, but all 
those agencies which felt it was appro- 
priate for them to comment expressed 
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their opposition. The General Account- 
ing Office raised the same point I am 
raising, namely, that the bill would leave 
in the hands of management the power 
to regulate their own subsidies. This 
would be a dangerous precedent for us 
to establish and a most expensive one. 

Mr. AIKEN. It looks as though the 
common man would get the short end of 
the bill if it should become law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The common man is 
considered by Congress only to the ex- 
tent that he pays the bill. He pays the 
bill for these increased benefits for about 
four companies. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I confess that I know 
very little, indeed, about the operational 
procedures of the aviation companies or 
their bookkeeping procedures. As I read 
the bill—my study of it has been quite 
hurried, of course—I understand the 
provision will not become effective un- 
less the money which is obtained by the 
companies from the sale of obsolete 
equipment is reinvested in new equip- 
ment. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct, but 
there is this catch: The companies do 
not reinvest that much in new equip- 
ment over and above what they would 
normally buy. A going company is al- 
ways buying new equipment, the same 
as it is selling old equipment. That is 
automatic. This merely represents a re- 
shuffling of funds. It was estimated that 
had the provisions of the bill been in 
effect a year ago, Pan American would 
have drawn an extra seven and a quar- 
ter million dollars. ‘They could have 
taken that seven and a quarter million 
dollars and used it to buy new equip- 
ment, and have saved seven and a quar- 
ter million dollars in the general fund 
from which they would ordinarily buy 
such equipment, and have used that 
amount for other general purposes. As 
I pointed out before, it would be the same 
as if we said to a farmer who sold a sec- 
ondhand tractor that he did not have 
to count it as income if he reinvested it, 
but that he could still deduct the full 
cost of his new equipment without re- 
gard to the fact that this salvage sale 
would reduce his new cost. 

It would be a simple matter for the 
airlines to reinvest these funds and keep 
that much extra from other sources. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Again I confess I have 
no knowledge as to the accounting prac- 
tices or the basis on which subsidies are 
given. But is it not a fact that if the 
money received as the salvage value of 
obsolete planes is then used for the pur- 
chase of new planes, the cost of the new 
planes is reduced by that amount? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the calculation of 
the formula? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. If that were 
done, there would be no objection. How- 
ever, if the salvage value of an old plane 
were $1 million, and the cost of a new 
plane were $3 million, the $3 million 
would be written on the books and depre- 
ciated as the 100-percent cost of the 
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equipment. ‘The salvage value which 
would be set aside as extra money 
would not be used in the calculation. If 
the depreciation value were taken into 
consideration, there would be no need to 
pass the bill. What the airline compa- 
nies want is the right to use the cost of 
new equipment and depreciate it as an 
expense item but make no allowance for 
the salvage value of the old equipment. 
Since a subsidized line is involved, that 
expense is reimbursable from the Federal 
Treasury. So the Federal Government 
reimburses the depreciation of new 
planes. Then when the planes are de- 
preciated and sold, the salvage value is 
put in another bracket. And Uncle Sam 
keeps on paying as though it were a com- 
plete loss. If by chance the company 
should be caught with a plane which goes 
bad before it is fully depreciated, and it 
has to be sold at a loss, the company 
would not pay for this loss out of its own 
pocket; it would be put on the books as 
an operational loss, and the Government 
would reimburse the company in the sub- 
sidy formula. The gains are kept in a 
separate fund for company use, but they 
still allow Uncle Sam to keep underwrit- 
ing all their losses. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is not the sale of obso- 
lete equipment given effect at all in the 
computation of subsidies? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not at all. The de- 
preciation is counted in the computation 
of the formula. But if the salvage value 
of it should be $1 million, for example, 
the figure of $1 million received as sal- 
vage would not be counted at all in the 
computation of the formula. Should 
the owner of a store who owned a num- 
ber of delivery trucks, the cost of which, 
under the law, could be charged off— 
both operating cost and depreciation— 
be allowed when he sold the secondhand 
trucks, to set the salvage value aside and 
not include it as a part of his annual re- 
port on operating results? Uncle Sam 
does not allow anything like that. My 
colleagues know that is not the way busi- 
ness is run. To the extent anything is 
salvaged from secondhand equipment, it 
automatically goes to reduce the cost of 
operations. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question, be- 
cause I am somewhat confused on the 
accounting arrangement? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Suppose a company 
has paid $2 million for a plane and it be- 
comes obsolete or, for reasons best known 
to the company, the company wishes to 
dispose of it, and does dispose of the 
plane for $1 million, and receives $1 mil- 
lion. At the same time the company 
purchases a new plane for $3 million. Is 
the $1 million which has been received 
by the company from the sale of the first 
plane applied in whole or in part to the 
purchase of the $3 million plane, and is 
it given effect in the computation of the 
subsidies? 4 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I repeat it is given 
no effect at all. The salvage value of the 
$1 million is set aside in a different ac- 
count. The new plane which was pur- 
chased at $3 million is depreciated just 
gs if it had been an outright purchase 
and no salvaged plane had been involved. 
The depreciation on the full $3 million 
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would be charged off in the computation 
of the next year’s formula. The salvage 
value would not be considered. 

The chairman in charge of the bill was 
very fair about it when he presented 
his case and stated that the bill did have 
the effect of raising the subsidy formula; 
but instead of Congress raising it to X 
point, we are asked to confer on manage- 
ment the power to compute their own 
formula, depending on the extent to 
which they want to sell secondhand 
equipment. I think it isan unsound way 
to approach the solution of the problem. 

Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield for an 
observation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. Although the Senator in 
charge of the bill said it would increase 
the subsidies during the first few years, 
he also pointed out that it was the feel- 
ing of the committee that over a period of 
4 or 5 years the net result would be to 
decrease the subsidy, because of the im- 
provement in the aircraft put into 
service, 

I wish to make a comment, without 
particularly laboring the point or pro- 
longing the debate: In connection with 
the 5-year period to which the Senator 
from Delaware his referred in comment- 
ing on the amount of increased subsidy, 
We must bear in mind that the past 5 
years constitute a period of time during 
which the airlines were purchasing new 
equipment at tremendous cost, and that 
is reflected in the 5-year study. It is 
obvious that during that period of time 
no benefit is shown to the feeder lines, be- 
cause I believe that almost without ex- 
ception every feeder line in operation in 
the United States is still ng DC-3’s, 
although I think they are doing their 
best to use better aircraft. So the mere 
fact that there is no increased subsidy 
payment to them is not of particular im- 
portance when we understand that dur- 
ing that period they did not sell old air- 
craft or place new aircraft into service. 

We admit that the bill increases the 
subsidies; but we feel that it is a step in 
the right direction, in order to strengthen 
the airline industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator 
from Nevada will likewise admit, I am 
sure, that this increase in the subsidy 
will be more or less at the discretion of 
the management of the respective com- 
panies. In other words, it is impossible 
for anyone to say that the subsidy will 
be a certain amount, for the amount of 
the subsidy will more or less be depend- 
ent on the amount by which the manage- 
ment wishes to increase the subsidy, by 
means of the sale of old equipment and 
the purchase of new equipment. 

Mr. BIBLE. It is difficult for me to 
imagine that an airline would spend time 
in manipulating the sale of obsolete air- 
craft, for the purchase of new aircraft, 
in order to show a profit. I think the 
companies are interested in getting away 
from the subsidy and in standing on their 
own feet and making themselves good, 
healthy, airline companies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, we 
must remember that in the case of do- 
mestic lines the companies are already 
guaranteed an 8 percent margin of profit 
on a $3 million investment, or whatever 
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such an airplane has cost. They are 
guaranteed a measured return on the 
total investment over a given period of 
time. Therefore, so long as Congress is 
that liberal, the companies will not have 
too much concern or worry as to whether 
they get away from the subsidy. 

Mr. President, I shall conclude my re- 
marks; I do not wish to detain the Sen- 
ate any further. It is very clear that the 
pending bill provides an indirect method 
of raising or increasing the airline sub- 
sidy and gives the major benefit of the 
new formula to four airlines.. If Con- 
gress wishes to do that, that is for Con- 
gress to decide. But I think the bill 
should go back to the committee for 
further study. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that 
the bill be recommitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Delaware that Senate 
bill 3449 be recommitted. [Putting the 
question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE TRUMAN SCANDALS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, today 
the United Press reported the convic- 
tion of two former officials of the Tru- 
man administration. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point the announcement referred 


to. 

This is a part of the cleanup program 
begun back in 1951. In fact it was on 
May 7, 1951, over 5 years ago, that I first 
made the charge that tax cases in the 
St. Louis area were being improperly 
handled and asked for an investigation 
of that office. The collector, Mr. Fin- 
negan, has long since been sent to the 
penitentiary, but the wheels of justice 
keep on rolling. 

There being no objection, the item 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. Lours—Two high Truman administra- 
tion officials were convicted today of charges 
of conspiracy to defraud the Government in 
the handling of a tax case. 

The jury of 8 men and 4 women delib- 
erated 9 hours and 5 minutes before reaching 
its verdict. 

Both Connelly and Caudle took the verdict 
calmly. Bond for Connelly was renewed 
pending motions for a new trial but Caudle 
had to furnish new bail of $5,000 because 
his bondsman died 2 days ago. 

Maj. Gen. Ralph Truman, retired, a cousin 
of the former President, signed Caudle’s 
new bond. 

Hulen thanked the jury for its patience 
through the 6 weeks of hearing evidence. He 
told the jurors they should not discuss their 
verdict with anyone nor be photographed. 

The announcement that the jury had 
reached a verdict after prolonged delibera- 
tions caught the court by surprise. Hulen 
had just overruled two motions by Caudle’s 
attorney, Charles Margiotti, concerning the 
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selection of evidence studied by the jury, and 
was leaving the courtroom when the marshal 
announced the jury was ready. 

After some delay while court attachés 
gathered, Hulen warned spectators against 
any demonstration and told attorneys for 
both sides to remain seated. 

After the verdict was read, Margiotti asked 
that the jury be polled. One by one they 
announced it was correct. 

Hulen said he would rule on the motions 
for a new trial on the day set for sentencing. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, these 
items call attention to the fact that two 
high Truman administration officials 
were today convicted in St. Louis on 
charges of conspiracy to defraud the 
Government in the handling of tax cases. 

I next ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article ap- 
pearing in the St, Louis Post-Dispatch 
of December 1, 1954. The article points 
out that Messrs. Caudle, Connelly, and 
Schwimmer had been indicted by a Fed- 
eral grand jury. The article includes 
the basis of the indictment upon which 
they were today convicted. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
CAUDLE, MATT CONNELLY, SCHWIMMER IN- 

DICTED BY UNITED STATES— PLOT TO DEFRAUD 

THE GOVERNMENT ALLEGED IN TRUE BILL 

VOTED HERE—NAMED AS COCONSPIRATORS ARE 

ELLIS N. SLACK, SHOE BROKER Irvine SACHS 

AND FIRM HE HEADS 


Matthew J. Connelly, who was appoint- 
ments secretary to former President Truman, 
and Theron Lamar Caudle, former head of 
the Justice Department's Tax Division, were 
indicted here today on a charge of conspiracy 
to defraud the Government. 

Harry I. Schwimmer, Kansas City &ttorney, 
named in a perjury indictment November 
18, was indicted jointly with Caudle and 
Connelly today. 

Named as coconspirators were Ellis N. 
Slack, former assistant attorney general in 
the Tax Division; Irving Sachs, head of Shu- 
Stiles, Inc., shoe brokerage firm, and the 
Shu-Stiles firm. 

Slack has been relieved of duty as a trial 
attorney in the Justice Department, it was 
announced in Washington. 

It was charged that Connelly was paid 
$1,650 in January 1952 by Schwimmer, who 
was defense counsel for Sachs. While there 
was no allegation that Caudle received cash, 
the indictment declared Caudle, “influenced 
by the hope of reward and personal gain, 
would recommend that prosecution (of 
Sachs) be declined.” 

The alleged conspiracy was in connection 
with delays in the prosecution of the Sachs 
income tax case. 

BOND SET FOR ALL THREE 

Bond for Schwimmer was fixed at $30,000, 
to cover both indictments against him. 
Bond for Caudle and Connelly was set at 
$5,000 each. To account for the higher bond 
for Schwimmer, it was explained he now 
lives in Puerto Rico, and “many persons 
have strong motives against his appearance 
in court.” 

The indictments, returned to United States 
District Judge George H. Moore, charged 
that Connelly, Caudle and Schwimmer will- 
fully, knowingly and unlawfully conspired 
and agreed with Irving Sachs to defraud the 
Government.” 

The defendants were charged with con- 
spiring to commit five violations of the 
United States Code—bribery, perjury, mak- 
ing false statements and entries, and viola- 
tions of the corrupt practices act and the 
internal revenues laws. 
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The charge is a single count indictment 
with a maximum penalty on conviction of 
5 years in prison and a $10,000 fine. 

By their actions, the indictment said, the 
defendants conspired to defraud the Govern- 
ment of its “function and right to adminis- 
ter the internal revenue laws of the United 
States and regulations duly issued and per- 
taining thereto, free from unlawful impair- 
ment and obstruction and free from corrup- 
tion, improper influence, dishonesty and 
fraud.” 

Further, they denied the Government its 
right of administering the office of appoint- 
ments secretary, which Connelly held, the 
Justice Department's Tax Division, which 
Caudle headed, the Internal Revenue Service 
and its predecessor, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, “free from unlawful impairment and 
obstruction, and free from corruption, im- 
proper influence, dishonesty, and fraud.” the 
indictment said. 


FURTHER CHARGES 


Actions of the defendants were a conspir- 
acy to make it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to “fairly, honestly, and free of fraud, 
deceit, partiality, concealment, interference, 
obstruction, and corruption,” make disposi- 
tions in business matters effecting Caudle's 
and Connelly’s offices, the indictment alleged. 

By virtue of the defendants’ “personal and 
pecuniary interests in the successs of per- 
sons concerned and affected by the outcome” 
of Government decisions in matters pending 
before the Tax Division or the appointments 
secretary's Office, the indictment said, they 
conspired to defraud the Government of its 
right to make “conscientious, faithful, disin- 
terested, and unbiased Judgments.” 


ANNOUNCED HERE AND IN CAPITAL 


The indictments were announced simul- 
taneously here and in Washington, where J. 
Fred Mullen, press officer for the Department 
of Justice, said this was not the end of the 
investigation. 

“The grand jury will continue,” he added. 

In response to questions, Mullen said the 
St. Louis investigation was tied in with an 
earlier inquiry at Omaha, Nebr. He said 
nothing was going on in Omaha at this time 
but the present inactivity did not mean the 
Omaha phase would not be reopened. 

Asked whether some individuals might be 
reindicted at Omaha, Mullen answered cryp- 
tically: “There might be others.” 

The St. Louis indictments were the result 
of evidence uncovered within recent weeks. 

The indictment said that during the course 
of the conspiracy, which allegedy continued 
to the present time, there was pending in the 
Internal Revenue Service and in the Tax Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice an in- 
come-tax fraud proceeding concerning al- 
leged coconspirators Irving Sachs and Shu- 
Stiles, Inc. 


REFERENCE TO SACHS 


The indictment states that “it was an es- 
sential part of the conspiracy that Sachs, 
having willfully evaded large amounts of in- 
come tax over a period of years, should never- 
theless escape indictment and, if indicted, 
should escape prosecution, and if convicted, 
should escape imprisonment.” 

It was charged that Caudle, without ref- 
erence to the merits of the income tax fraud 
case pending before him in his official ca- 
pacity, and “without making an honest and 
unbiased decision which it was his duty 
to do * * * but influenced by the hope of 
reward and personal gain, would persuade 
and coerce his subordinates in the Tax Divi- 
sion to recommend that prosecution be de- 
clined and, if persuasion and coercion were 
unsuccessful, to decline prosecution him- 
self.” 

It was a further part of the conspiracy, the 
indictment continued, “that if indictment 
of Sachs could not be prevented, defendants 
would make and cause to be made false, 
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fictitious and misleading statements to the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Missouri in order to procure the 
dismissal of the indictment. 

“If the conviction of Sachs could not be 
prevented, they would make false statements 
to the court and its probation service to 
attempt to influence the court with respect 
to the imposition of a sentence.” 

“It was a part of the conspiracy,” the in- 
dictment said, “that Schwimmer and 
coconspirators Sachs and Shu-Stiles, Inc., 
would promise, offer and give money and 
other things of value to Connelly and Caudle 
and other unknown to the grand 
jury, with the intent to influence their offi- 
cial decisions and actions on proceedings 
pending in their offices, and with intent to 
influence them to commit and allow fraud 
on the United States and to induce them 
to act in violation of their lawful duties.” 


AMOUNTS NOT KNOWN 


The grand jury noted in the indictment 
that the exact amount of money and the 
nature of the other things of value given 
to Connelly and Caudle were not known. 

Also a part of the conspiracy, the indict- 
ment continued, was a plan under which 
Connelly “without reference to the merits 
of the income tax fraud investigation and 
influenced by the promise of reward and 
personal gain, would use all his power and 
influence and that of his office to persuade 
employees of the Internal Revenue Service to 
recommend against the criminal prosecution 
of Sachs and Shu-Stiles, Inc.” 

Connelly also was to use his power to 
persuade Caudle and other employees of the 
Tax Division to decline criminal prosecution, 
the indictment said. 

It was charged that the defendants, aware 
that investigations of the subject matter of 
the conspiracy would be made by many 
agencies, made every effort to conceal the 
conspiracy and in doing so were guilty of 
furthering the original conspiracy. 

The extensive grand-jury inquiry included 
an investigation of oil royalties purchased 
for Connelly and Caudle. Schwimmer paid 
for both royalties, the evidence showed. 


PROFIT FOR CONNELLY REPORTED 


Caudle said he returned dividend checks 
and the deed to oil property to Schwimmer, 
and reprimanded the attorney for buying 
the royalty. Connelly was reported to have 
kept his oil investment a year, then sold at 
a substantial profit. 

In addition to the oil deal, Connelly is al- 
leged to have received a check for $1,650 
from Schwimmer several months after Sachs 
pleaded guilty and was fined, but escaped 
going to prison. 

Government attorneys told reporters Slack 
and Sachs were designated coconspirators, 
and not defendants, because they “are part 
of a small agreement, which is part of a larger 
conspiracy.” The attorneys indicated the 
investigation of the larger conspiracy would 
continue. 

Following the hearing on bond for the de- 
fendants, Judge Moore disqualified himself 
from further connection with the indict- 
ment. It also was announced that the grand 
jury would recess for at least 10 days. 

Special Assistant Attorney General Wyllys 
S. Newcomb informed the court that the evi- 
dence on which the indictment was returned 
was “part of a pattern.” 

“There was bribery in our Government 
close to the top,” Newcomb stated. He asked 
that the case be set for trial as soon as is 
consistent with the rights of the defendants, 
and added that the grand jury would pro- 
ceed “with full steam ahead.” 

“And damn the torpedoes,” observed 
Judge Moore. 

Warren Olney III, head of the Criminal Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice and in 
overall charge of the investigation, was here 
when the indictment was returned. He 
came to St. Louis 3 days ago. 
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TWENTY-FOUR OVERT ACTS LISTED 


The alleged conspiracy was outlined by the 
grand jury in the following 24 overt acts of 
the defendants and coconspirators. 

1. On or about January 20, 1948, defend- 
ants Harry I. Schwimmer and Matthew J. 
Connelly conferred in Washington, D. C. 

2. On or about January 20, 1948, defend- 
ant Matthew J. Connelly had a telephone 
conversation with one George J. Schoene- 
man, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in 
Washington, D. C. 

3. On or about August 10, 1948, defend- 
ants Schwimmer and Connelly conferred in 
Washington, D. C. 

4. On or about August 10, 1948, defendant 
Connelly had a telephone conversation with 
one Charles Oliphant, chief counsel of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, in Washington, 
D. C. 

5. On or about October 12, 1949, in St. 
Louis, Mo., coconspirator Irving Sachs 
caused a check to be drawn in the amount 
of $10,000 payable to defendant Harry I. 
Schwimmer, 

6. On or about October 26, 1949, defend- 
ants Harry I. Schwimmer and Matthew J. 
Connelly conferred in Washington, D. C. 

7. On or about October 26, 1949, defend- 
ants Connelly and T. Lamar Caudle had a 
telephone conversation in Washington, D. C. 

8. On or about October 26, 1949, defend- 
ants Caudle and Schwimmer conferred in 
Washington, D. C. 

9. On or about December 30, 1949, in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., defendant Schwimmer drew a 
check in the amount of $3,600 payable to one 
Chris Rhodes. 

10. Sometime between December 28, 1949, 
and January 19, 1950, in Washington. De- 
fendant Connelly accepted as transferee an 
oil royalty interest in Logan County, Okla. 

11. On or about January 12, 1950, in St, 
Louis, coconspirators Irving Sachs and Shu- 
Stiles, Inc. issued and caused to be issued to 
defendant Schwimmer a check in the amount 
of $10,000. 

12. On or about July 15, 1950, in St. Louis, 
Mo., coconspirators Sachs and Shu-Stiles, 
Inc., issued and caused to be issued to de- 
fendant Schwimmer a check in the amount 
of $3,600. 

13. On or about July 17, 1950, in Kansas 
City, Mo., defendant Schwimmer drew a 
check in the amount of $3,300 payable to one 
Chris Rhodes. 

14. On or about January 11, 1951, at Wash- 
ington, defendant T. Lamar Caudle directed 
one Arthur B. Cunningham, an attorney in 
the Tax Division, to prepare a letter ad- 
dressed to one George J. Schoeneman, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

15. On or about January 11, 1951, at Wash- 
ington, defendant T. Lamar Caudle directed 
said Arthur B. Cunningham to prepare a 
letter addressed to defendant Harry I, 
Schwimmer. 

16. On or about January 16, 1951, defend- 
ant Connelly had a telephone conversation 
with one Charles Oliphant, chief counsel, 
Internal Revenue Service, Washington. 

17. On or about January 19, 1951, in St. 
Louis, coconspirators Irving Sachs and 
Shu-Stiles, Inc., issued and caused to be 
issued to defendant Harry I. Schwimmer a 
check in the amount of $2,000. 

18. On or about September 13, 1951, in St. 
Louis, defendant Schwimmer had a conversa- 
tion with one Milton Weiffenbach, chief 
United States probation officer, United States 
District Court, Eastern District of Missouri. 

19. On or about September 21, 1951. De- 
fendant T. Lamar Caudle telephoned the 
aforesaid Milton Weiffenbach at St. Louis. 

20. On or about September 26, 1951, de- 
fendant Caudle caused a letter to be delivered 
in St. Louis to the aforesaid Milton Weiffen. 
bach, 

21. On or about November 2, 1951, defend- 
ant Harry I. Schwimmer appeared before the 
United States district court at St. Louis, Mo. 
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22. On or about November 7, 1951, in St. 
Louis, coconspirators Irving Sachs and 
Shu-Stiles, Inc., issued and caused to be 
issued to defendant Schwimmer a check in 
the amount of $3,000. 

23. On or about January 14, 1952, defend- 
ant Schwimmer caused the sum of $1,650 to 
be paid to defendant Matthew J. Connelly in 
Washington, D. C. 

24. On or about February 27, 1952, in St. 
Louis, coconspirators Sachs and Shu-Stiles 
issued and caused to be issued to defendant 
Schwimmer a check in the amount of $2,500. 


NO COMMENT BY TRUMAN 


Truman, who was in St. Louis today, de- 
clined to comment on the indictments. When 
reporters asked him if he had anything to say 
on the grand jury's action, he replied tersely: 
“No comment.” 

Slack was appointed to the Tax Division 
in 1934. After military leave he returned to 
the same position in 1946 and served until 
July 1948, when he was named an assistant 
to the attorney general in the Tax Division, 
one of the top jobs in the section. After the 
tax scandal revelations of 1952 and 1953 he 
became a trial attorney in the Tax Division. 

It was Slack who reported back to Wash- 
ington, concerning the complaint of Judge 
Moore of irregularities in the collector's 
office, that “there was some smoke but no 
fire.” 

The jury began its lengthy investigation 
with an inquiry into efforts by former high 
officials to whitewash the official conduct 
of former Collector of Internal Revenue 
James P. Finnegan here. More recently, the 
jury has been seeking to learn whether 
politically influential lawyers were able to 
block prosecution of income tax violators, 


COMMENT BY CAUDLE’S EX-AIDE 


Turner L. Smith, who was first assistant to 
Caudle in the Justice Department’s Tax Divi- 
sion, told the Post-Dispatch today he would 
have withheld a recommendation in the 
Sachs case, had he known that Caudle had 
received an oil royalty from Sach’s attorney. 

“I had no knowledge of Caudle's oil 
royalty until I came here this week as a 
grand jury witness and read about the 
transaction in the newspapers,” Smith, a 
Georgia attorney, told a reporter. He had 
recommended there be no prosecution of 
Sachs, who eventually pleaded guilty and 
was fined $40,000 in 1951, 

Caudle told reporters he received a $750 
oil royalty from Schwimmer in exchange for 
a stockmarket tip. He said the oil deal was 
made without his knowledge, in 1951, and 
paa terminated by him as soon as he learned 
of it. 

Smith, a grand jury witness yesterday, said 
he had originally recommended in 1950 that 
Sachs be prosecuted, after studying inves- 
tigators’ reports, but changed the recom- 
mendation “on the basis of medical re- 
ports.” Sachs is an epileptic, and Schwim- 
mer had argued that the excitement of a 
trial, that a trial or prison sentence, might 
prove fatal. 

“I would not have made any recommenda- 
tion if I had thought anything was wrong,” 
Smith observed. “If I had heard about the 
oil royalty there would have been no recom- 
mendation.” 

Smith added that he “received nothing, 
and I told the grand jury that.” 

United States District Judge Roy W. Har- 
per, who fined Sachs the maximum $10,000 
on each of four counts of an indictment, 
was a grand-jury witness yesterday. When 
passing sentence on Sachs, president of Shu- 
Stiles, Inc., in November 1951, Judge Harper 
called the case one of the most vicious ever 
brought to my attention.” Sachs, charged 
with evading $128,721 in income taxes in 
the war years 1942-45, was spared a prison 
sentence because of his health. 

Schwimmer, who was indicted on a charge 
of perjury November 18, following testimony 
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before the grand jury. yesterday filed suit 
for a restraining order to keep from the 
grand jury certain records of his and of 
Chris Rhodes, a Tulsa, Okla., attorney. The 
petition contends the records are protected 
by attorney-client privilege, and that he has 
not waived that privilege. His plea prob- 
ably will be acted on today. 

Rhodes, a grand-jury witness, is reported 
to have obtained oil royalties for Schwim- 
mer about the time the Sachs case was drag- 
ging on. Records of Schwimmer, obtained 
from a Kansas City warehouse, have been 
studied by the jury. 

The grand jury charged that Schwimmer's 
testimony relative to $10,000 given him by 
Sachs was false. He testified the money 
represented a legal fee, but the jury termed 
it a fund to bribe and corrupt public offi- 
cials, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I also ask unani- 
mous consent—lest we forget about the 
scandals that were going on in the Tru- 
man administration—that there be 
printed in the Recor» at this point as a 
part of my remarks an article appear- 
ing in Human Events for April 21, 1956. 
The article is a condensation from a 
recent book entitled “The Truman Scan- 
dals,” written by Mr. Jules Abels. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TRUMAN SCANDALS 
(By Jules Abels) 

(This article is a 1,800-word extract from 
the sensational fully documented book, The 
Truman Scandals, by Jules Abels, distin- 
guished attorney and economist.) 

“Scandals in Government are not a new 
phenomena. What seems to be new about 
these scandals is the moral blindness or cal- 
Jousness which allows those in responsible 
positions to accept the practices which the 
facts reveal. It is bad enough for us to 
have corruption in our midst, but it is worse 
if it is to be condoned and accepted as 
inevitable.’”—Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Democrat from Arkansas, March 1951. 

Prior to the Presidency of Harry Truman, 
there had been two administrations in which 
corruption had reached to the heart of the 
administration—that of Ulysses 8. Grant 
and that of Warren G. Harding. 

Both Grant and Harding reacted keenly 
to the disclosures of corruption in their 
administrations. 

President Grant received a letter from a 
St. Louis banker which quoted revenue offi- 
cials as saying Grant could not give them 
up for fear that their disclosures might 
hurt the administration. Grant at once re- 
ferred it to Secretary of the Treasury Bris- 
tow, on July 29, 1875: 

“I forward this for information and to the 
end that if it throws any light upon new 
parties to summon as witness, they may be 
brought out. Let no guilty man escape if 
it can be avoided. Be specially vigilant— 
or instruct those engaged in the prosecution 
of fraud to be—against all who insinuate 
that they have high influence to protect— 
or to protect them. No personal consider- 
ation should stand in the way of performing 
a public duty.” 

Teapot Dome killed President Harding. 
Prior to his last trip, his Journey to Alaska, 
Harding had apparently learned the truth 
from his own sources. Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, in the Timely Death of President 
Harding, gives this vivid description of the 
last days aboard train: 

“From Tacoma on, the President was in 
a state of chronic jitters. To escape from 
thinking, he organized a bridge game with 
Secretaries Wallace, Work, and Howe, Speaker 
Gillett and Admiral Rodman. The Presi- 
dent played to exhaustion, 12, 14, or 15 
hours a day. 
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“By the time the west coast was reached, 
his nervous demoralization was painfully 
apparent, He sought out Secretary Hoover. 
“Mr. Secretary,” he said, there's a bad scan- 
dal brewing in the administration.” 

Hoover, who had an inkling of what it was 
all about, urged the President to meet the 
scandals with public frankness, but the 
President's tension and anxiety were not as- 
suaged. He died a few days later. 

The new President was Calvin Coolidge. 
He appointed two special prosecutors, ousted 
Secretary of the Navy Denby, and fired Attor- 
ney General Daugherty without haggling 
when Daugherty refused to open up Justice 
Department files. In January 1924, Coolidge 
said: 

“If there has been any crime, it must be 
prosecuted; no one will be shielded for any 
party, political, or other reason * * * if 
there is any guilt it will be punished; if 
there is any fraud, it will be revealed; and 
if there are any contracts which are illegal, 
they will be canceled.” 

All previous cases of corruption, serious as 
they were, are very small compared with 
those of the Truman administration. Never 
had there been so much corruption practiced 
by so many public officials in so many dif- 
ferent places. 

Corruption invaded almost every depart- 
ment of the Government, not only in Wash- 
ington but all over the country. The tax col- 
lection machinery of the Nation was infest- 
ed with graft from top to bottom. 

The civil recovery in Teapot Dome 
amounted to $13 million. The amount lost 
through the wholesale tax frauds alone of 
the Truman administration, must have run 
into the billions. 

The loss of the graft-ridden GI educa- 
tional programs ran into the “hundreds of 
millions.” In the section 608 swindles un- 
der FHA, profits of 20,000 percent in less 
than 2 years were not uncommon, as we have 
seen, and one financing company netted $26 
million. 

Teapot Dome and other cases of corruption 
were isolated transactions of individuals ac- 
complished by stealth. The cases in the 
Truman era were a continuous band cover- 
ing many agencies and localities. 

Instead of taking effective action to wipe 
out corruption, Truman was, in some cases, 
protecting the wrongdoers; in other cases, 
he was indifferent, and in other cases, he 
blocked and thwarted the investigators of 
corruption. 


TRUMAN'S ASSOCIATION WITH THE CORRUPTION 


Boss Tom Pendergast gave Harry Truman 
his first political job as judge of the county 
court (that is, county commissioner) of Jack- 
son County because he was recommended by 
his nephew Jim Pendergast. In his Memoirs, 
Truman says that Pendergast asked nothing 
of him, He did not have to ask anything 
of Judge Truman; there was only one con- 
crete company, the Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Co., supplying the building projects voted by 
the county commission. It was owned by 
Pendergast. 

In 1934 Pendergast was on the defensive 
because of bloody and shocking outrages in 
the March elections. Needing a candidate 
not too prominently identified with him, he 
chose Harry Truman for the Senate; in a 
three-way fight, Truman won the nomina- 
tion. His statewide plurality was 41,000 
votes; Jackson County and Kansas City gave 
him 138,423 yotes to the combined votes of 
his two opponents of 10,437. That measures 
his debt to Pendergast who could dispose of 
up to 60,000 ghost votes. 

In the same year, Roosevelt appointed 
Maurice Milligan, United States attorney for 
western Missouri. He broke the Pendergast 
machine, securing 259 convictions for frauds 
in the 1936 elections, and Tom Pendergast 
himself went to jail for income-tax evasion 
in 1939. 
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In February 1938 Senator Truman attacked 
Milligan violently on the floor of the Senate 
saying that “a Jackson County, Mo., Demo- 
crat has as much a chance of a fair trial 
in the Federal District Court of Western 
Missouri as a Jew would have in a Hitler 
court.“ A Republican Senator arose to ask 
Senator Truman if he wished to go on record 
as condoning vote frauds. 

In 1945, when Pendergast died, the Vice 
President flew out to his funeral. A few 
weeks after Truman became President, he 
fired Maurice Milligan. In his place he ap- 
pointed Sam Wear as United States attorney; 
Wear had been chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee of Missouri. He pardoned 
15 of the Pendergast people who had been 
in prison for the vote fraud. 

On December 7, 1945, the President wrote 
to Jim Pendergast, Tom Pendergast’s nephew, 
who was the heir to the Pendergast ma- 
chine: “Dear Jim: Iam enclosing you a check 
for $6 in payment of my Jackson Democratic 
Club dues. I hope the outfit is still going 
good. Sincerely yours, Harry.” 

On July 18, 1946, President Truman an- 
nounced that he opposed the renomination 
of Congressman Roger C. Slaughter from 
the Fifth District of Missouri, which in- 
cluded Kansas City. Slaughter had offended 
him by his vote in the House Committee 
on Rules to bottle up the FEPC bill which 
the President considered politically impor- 
tant for the 1946 congressional elections. 
The President favored Enos Axtell. 

The President himself went to Kansas City 
on primary day to lend his prestige to his 
fight against Slaughter. Axtell won by 2,300 
votes. He lost in November, but the Presi- 
dent had purged Mr. Slaughter. 

The primary was as crooked as any ever 
held even in Kansas City. In many pre- 
cincts, Slaughter received no votes. In 4 
wards, the vote was 6 to 1 in favor of Axtell. 
The Kansas City Star cried fraud. It sent 
around investigators to collect affidavits, and 
over 1,000 were collected. 

In October the general clamor forced At- 
torney General Tom Clark (now on the 
U. S. Supreme Court) to permit an FBI inves- 
tigation of the vote. 

United States Attorney Sam Wear sub- 
mitted a highly misleading synopsis of the 
FBI report to three Federal judges who 
concluded there was no basis for a grand 
jury investigation. These judges testified 
that on the basis of the full FBI report, 
their opinion would have been different. A 
Jackson County grand jury declared that 
evidence showed that “there had been a 
deliberate and calculated plan to miscount 
votes and otherwise steal the election.” 
It said Slaughter had been deprived of the 
nomination by fraud. All ballots and records 
used by the jury in investigation were re- 
turned to the vaults of the Kansas City 
Board of Election Commissioners for safe- 
keeping. 

Attorney General Clark was called to tes- 
tify about the FBI report before a Senate 
subcommittee. While he was on the wit- 
ness stand, Senator Ferguson, the chair- 
man, announced he had just received a wire 
from Kansas City: “Last night primary bal- 
lots were stolen from election commissioner 
vault.” 

The vault in Kansas City had been blown 
open with nitroglycerin and the ballots and 
other records needed for prosecution had 
been stolen. 

The President had been sleeping in a 
hotel three blocks away when the theft was 
carried out. 

Before the explosion, 71 persons had been 
indicted; but without the evidence, prosecu- 
tion was fruitless. 

The report of Senator Ferguson, chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee, con- 
demned Clark: “The replies of the Attorney 
General indicate an intentional misrepre- 
sentation of facts to a Member of the United 
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States Senate in answer to an official in- 
The report pointed out that in 
Clarks’ own file, there were 28 memos 
with a summary of evidence showing that 
159 persons were shown to vote who did 
not vote; 10 persons voted who were not 
on the election records and 14 persons could 
not vote because they had already been voted. 
All in the Department of Justice who took 
part in the Kansas City yote fraud case were 
rewarded, Tom Clark was promoted to the 
United States Supreme Court. Peyton Ford 
built an administrative empire and went on 
to become Deputy Attorney General. Herbert 
Bergson moyed ahead to become head of the 
Antitrust Division. The Chelf subcommittee 
pointed out that William Holloran, who did 
the leg work in the case, “got a coveted as- 
signment in the overseas branch of the Anti- 
trust Division! far removed from the inter- 
rogations of congressional committees, T. 
Lamar Caudle, Assistant Attorney General, 
was given the choice plum of the manage- 
ment of the Tax Division of the Department 
of Justice. 

The Truman years constitute the great 
plunder period in United States history. Tax 
revenues increased from under $10 billion to 
over $60 billion. Thousands of businesses 
could save untold amounts of money by get- 
ting a nod from the right Treasury official. 
One man’s say so could mean the difference 
of a million dollars, and if an individual was 
in a 90-percent income bracket he would 
have to earn $10 million in income to get 
the equivalent of that $1 million nod. 

There was gravy in Government loans, par- 
ticularly in the huge loans being made by the 
RFC, in which decisions were made on purely 
arbitrary grounds. There was gravy in Gov- 
ernment contracts. There was a huge Gov- 
ernment surplus for sale. 

There were permits worth a million dollars 
or more to be given out for radio-TV stations 
by the Federal Communications system, and 
equally valuable new routes for the embry- 
onic airline industry. 

These privileges could lay the foundations 
of fortunes for decades to come. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
think today’s convictions once again re- 
mind the American people the extent 
to which corruption under the preceding 
administration had reached to the top 
echelon in the Government. 

Several months ago I asked the Treas- 
ury Department to compile a report 
showing the record of the indictments 
and convictions since the first expo- 
sures of the tax scandals which began 
back in 1951, under the preceding ad- 
ministration. As of November 20, 1954, 
for the period between 1950 and 1954, 
there had been 214 indictments and 101 
convictions in Federal courts. The re- 
maining defendants were either await- 
ing trial, at that time, or in some in- 
stances, they had been exonerated by 
juries. But there were 214 indictments 
altogether of corrupt officials in the 
Treasury Department under the preced- 
ing administration. Eighty-eight had 
been indicted for accepting bribes for 
fixing tax cases. Some of them were in- 
volved in fixing tax cases of the biggest 
racketeers in the United States. 

There were 40 indictments for embez- 
zlement of Government funds, 51 in- 
dictments of Treasury officials for failure 
to pay their own income taxes; and 50 
indictments for falsification of Govern- 
ment records or reports. Three were in- 
dicted for operating what, in effect con- 
stituted a blackmail ring, in that they 
admitted that their policy was to go to 
taxpayers, audit their accounts, and fake 
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a large assessment, or threaten them 
with prison sentences, on the basis that 
they could shake them down on the side 
to settle what, in effect, was a nonexist- 
ent tax case. 

Two were indicted for operating a 
bookmaking establishment in the second 
largest tax office in the United States. 

Mr. Connelly, who was convicted in 
St. Louis today, was one of the top offi- 
cials of the Truman administration. He 
was a White House assistant to the Pres- 
ident of the United States. T. Lamar 
Caudle was Chief of the Tax Division, 
as Assistant Attorney General in the De- 
partment of Justice. Two more top 
officials of the Truman administration 
on their way to the penitentiary. 

There has also been convicted a form- 
er Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Mr. Joseph Nunan. The Assistant Com- 
missioner, Daniel A. Bolich, was con- 
victed. One Alcohol Tax Commissioner 
was under indictment, and the trial was 
postponed because of his health. 

There are only 64 tax offices in the 
United States, but 8 directors were in- 
dicted in Federal courts, and 5 ulti- 
mately were sent to the penitentiary. 
Eight out of 64, or 12% percent of the 
top tax collectors in the United States, 
were indicted in the Federal courts for 
having accepted bribes or otherwise vio- 
lated the law. 

I point out those statistics to remind 
the American people once again of the 
extent to which corruption had obtained 
a strangle-hold in the preceding admin- 
istration. 

Furthermore, the damaging indict- 
ment against the Truman administra- 
tion is that these scandals had to be 
exposed over the opposition of the 
administration rather than through 
their cooperation. The fact that so 
many high officials were involved ex- 
plains this determined effort on the part 
of the preceding administration to cover 
up and protect these scoundrels. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I express my apprecia- 
tion, as one Member of the Senate, to the 
Senator from Delaware, who certainly 
has earned the title of watchdog of the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

I recall that 4 or 5 years ago, when 
the Senator first started bringing to the 
attention of the country the scandalous 
conditions existing under the Truman 
administration in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, there were many skeptics who 
simply could not believe things were that 
deplorable. But with his typical bull- 
dog tenacity the Senator from Delaware 
continued to compile the evidence and 
present it day after day on the floor of 
the Senate and to the country. He con- 
tinued to insist on the right to obtain 
from the Bureau the facts and informa- 
tion to which he was entitled as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Finance, 

Certainly the startling atrocious con- 
ditions which were finally uncovered 
have amply vindicated the persistence 
of the Senator from Delaware. 

At that time a great many of my 
friends over the country were writing me 
to point out that, with an utterly cor- 
rupt Internal Revenue Service—which 
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we then had, as has now been demon- 
strated by the fact that one individual 
after another has gone to the Federal 
penitentiary—our whole tax-collection 
system was on the verge of breaking 
down. 

I have said many times that if we were 
to take the element of integrity out of 
the tax-collection office, if we were to 
develop a general attitude that it is as 
appropriate to violate the tax laws as 
many people felt for a long time it was 
appropriate to violate the 18th amend- 
ment, for example, we would wreck de- 
mocracy from within, without a single 
saboteur, a single Communist agent, or 
a single attack by any outside enemy. 
We simply could not collect the taxes 
necessary to operate the ordinary func- 
tions of Government. If we had to rely 
solely upon the people’s fear of reprisal, 
fear of conviction, or fear of exposure as 
a device for collecting taxes, if the only 
people who would pay income taxes were 
those who were afraid that if they did 
not do so they would go to jail, we would 
pauperize this democracy. 

We must have confidence in the Gov- 
ernment. We must have integrity on 
the part of individual citizens. We must 
have the realization that when we pay 
our taxes they go to support Uncle Sam 
and not the tax collector. 

One of the reasons why we had all that 
red ink during the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal was that so much of the money 
paid in by taxpayers never went into the 
Treasury. Instead, it went into the 
pockets of the tax collectors or went to 
those who were playing favorites with 
cronies in the tax-collecting agencies. 

Now we have honesty in the tax-col- 
lecting agencies. Honesty has been re- 
stored. Now we have integrity. Now we 
have a tax-collection service which is 
operating impartially and objectively 
and honestly. So, of course the budget 
is back in balance. It is back in balance 
at least in part, because the money the 
taxpayers pay is going into the Federal 
Treasury, instead of into the pockets of 
some corrupt political cronies who serve 
in the office of the tax-collection agen- 
cies. Therefore, I certainly desire to con- 
gratulate the Senator from Delaware on 
the outstanding job he has done in ex- 
posing this tax-collection racket by po- 
litical racketeers. It was one of the out- 
standing jobs that has been done in our 
Government, and President Eisenhower 
deserves our undying gratitude for re- 
storing honesty in Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his kind remarks. The American 
people have a right to know that the 
tax laws are being administered im- 
partially, without favoritism, without 
being based on the political affiliation of 
those who may benefit, and without any 
pull or influence. I believe it is one of 
the outstanding achievements of this 
administration that integrity and hon- 
esty has been insisted upon at all times. 
The confidence of the American people 
in the integrity of their Government has 
been restored. 

Corruption can develop under any ad- 
ministration. But the answer lies in the 
manner in which the administration in 
power meets the challenge once the cor- 
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rupt conditions have been called to their 
attention. 

I should like to make clear in the 
Recorp that even in spite of the de- 
plorable conditions which developed in 
the preceding administration, even then 
the overwhelming majority of the em- 
ployees under that administration, as 
under all other administrations, have 
been honest and have tried to do the 
best job they could. That applies like- 
wise to the overwhelming majority of 
employees of the Treasury Department 
which agency was most severely criti- 
cized. 

The fact is that there were a few 
scoundrels in those agencies. As in the 
case of a rotten apple, one rotten apple 
in a barrel can ruin all the apples. So 
it is in Government. A few crooks can 
break down the morale of the whole tax 
collection system. The American tax- 
payers will pay their taxes if they are 
convinced and know their taxes are be- 
ing levied and collected on a basis of 
equality and without any favoritism. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the Senator’s remark. 
I, too, know that the vast majority of 
the employees of the Internal Revenue 
Service are honest and patriotic and 
career public servants. I happen to be 
a member of the Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations which went into these tax 
matters. From my own experience I 
can say that by far the vast majority 
of the career personnel were honest and 
that those who proved to be corrupt, or 
to be crooks, were not career employees 
at all, but were men appointed to their 
jobs or who got their jobs as a part of 
the political patronage system and as a 
part of the idea that public office gives 
the right to steal, instead of public office 
being a public trust. 

I certainly wish to associate myself 
with the Senator’s statement that the 
vast majority of the employees are faith- 
ful. However, I believe it should be ap- 
parent to even those who run and do 
not stop to read that if the chief tax 
collector of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice himself is convicted of dishonesty in 
office, it is difficult to get people in the 
body politic as a group freely to pay 
their taxes, particularly when there is, 
as has happened in the past, such little 
likelihood of the full amount of the tax 
payments going into the Treasury. Am 
I not correct in saying that the top tax 
collector of them all was indicted and 
found guilty of corruption? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue was indicted 
and convicted. He was the top official. 
The five top officials in the United States 
Government in the tax-collecting service 
are the Commissioner, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, the Chief of Alcohol Tax Di- 
vision, the Chief Counsel of the Treasury 
Department, and the Chief of the Tax 
Division in the Department of Justice. 
Of that group, three went to the Fed- 
eral penitentiary and the other two re- 
signed within a few weeks after the 
exposures started, for reasons of health. 
You will no doubt recall that there was 
quite an epidemic of heart failures and 
resignations during the early days of 
the exposures. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Am I to understand 
the Senator from Delaware to say that 
60 percent of the top tax-collecting of- 
ficials of the Truman administration 
were found guilty of dishonesty or cor- 
ruption? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was 60 percent 
of the five top officials. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is what I asked. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do not forget that 
those five men have more to say about 
how John Q. Public shall pay his taxes 
and how the tax laws shall be admin- 
istered than any 5,000 other men in the 
service of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDT. I find myself in the 
position where there is jumping through 
my mind a thousand and 57 other good 
reasons why this country should be 
grateful for the election of President 
Eisenhower. 

However, if getting rid of that kind 
of racket, whereby three out of the top 
five tax-collecting officials of the country 
were stealing money from Uncle Sam 
and accepting bribes and using tax-col- 
lection money for their own purposes 
and using money to fatten their own 
fortunes, were the only reason that 
would be reason enough for the over- 
whelming victory I feel President Eisen- 
hower will win at the polls next No- 
vember. 

Certainly, above all, we need honesty 
in the tax collecting machinery. Noone 
likes to pay taxes. We pay taxes as 
patriotic citizens in the conviction that 
they constitute the rent we owe this 
Government for the right to live in this 
the greatest country in the world. 

However, the rent ought to go to the 
landlord, whose name is Uncle Sam and 
who lives in Washington, D. C. We do 
not want the rent to be placed in the 
private and hidden safe deposit boxes 
which we heard so much about in the 
committee of which I am a member, in 
our investigation of this situation, and 
we do not want the rent to go into the 
safety deposit boxes of the political 
cronies of the occupant of the White 
House. 

I salute the Senator from Delaware 
for the fact that he initiated this long 
and drawnout series of investigations 
and trials and convictions and impris- 
onments, which have done so much to 
clean up the situation. We can be sure 
that as long as we have men like Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in Government it will 
never again happen. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
South Dakota mentioned the fact that 
some Officials were using their powers to 
administer the tax laws in such a way 
as to fatten not only their own personal 
fortunes but the fortunes of their po- 
litical party. I call attention to 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the Senator elab- 
orate on that point? It is a startling 
thing that he is saying. I did not know 
anything about that. Does the Senator 
mean to say that the tax collectors were 
obtaining money from the American tax- 
payers and using the money in order to 
elect to office the party that had given 
them their jobs, so that they could con- 
tinue to steal additional sums of money 
from the Government? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. In 1948 it was point- 
ed out, and it was admitted, that the 
Democratic Party was rather disturbed 
about the question of winning the elec- 
tion. They were desperate for funds in 
that election. On the eve of that elec- 
tion, for the first time in the history of 
the United States, and without any 
change in the law, but as the result of 
a conference downtown, there were is- 
sued five memorable rulings by the 
Treasury Department, the purpose of 
which was to allow large contributions 
to the Democratic Party to be written off 
as normal business expenses. In effect, 
they classified gifts to the Democratic 
Party in the same category as gifts to 
charitable organizations. 

They collected over a half million dol- 
lars in that crooked manner. This 
meant to that extent they were financing 
the Democratic campaign of 1948 indi- 
rectly out of the Federal Treasury. 

Never before or since has any political 
party in power attempted such a bold 
operation or stooped so low. 

Large contributors to the Democratic 
Party were given special treatment by 
being permitted to write off their con- 
tributions to the Democratic Party, to 
the extent of about a half million dollars. 
I repeat, that was an indirect way of 
financing the Democratic campaign of 
1948 out of the Federal Treasury, at the 
expense of the American taxpayers. 

Mr. MUNDT. I know the Senator 
from Delaware is always meticulous in 
his facts and painstakingly accurate in 
what he is saying. What he has just 
said is so shocking and astounding, 
however, that I wonder if he is positive 
of his facts in the charge which he is now 
making. It is so preposterous that it 
staggers the imagination. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No one has chal- 
lenged these facts. The courts have 
since upheld these charges. I agree 
with you, it is astounding. These 
charges were placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD on April 29, 1952, and 
later it was admitted before the Finance 
Committee by the top Treasury officials. 

It might be well to have the record of 
this case placed in the Recorp again 
since these convictions today were part 
of this whole corrupt conspiracy. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I say that if the 
Senator is sure of his facts, the informa- 
tion should be placed in the RECORD so 
that those who desire to challenge it 
may do so. I assume that now that the 
trial in Missouri is over, President Tru- 
man will be returning to this country 
from his tour of Europe and may wish to 
take up the cudgels in defense of his late 
and unlamented administration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The information was 
put into the Recorp on April 29, 1952. 
It goes unchallenged, but it is worthy of 
repetition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks on that day be re- 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN J. WILLIAMS IN THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE, APRIL 29, 1952 

Mr. President, several months ago it was 
called to my attention that through favor- 
able rulings by the Treasury Department 
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certain large contributors to the Democratic 
Party were being allowed to deduct their 
campaign contributions from their income 
taxes. 


to the information which I re- 
ceived this was being done by the contrib- 
utors’ classifying their donations as loans 
and taking notes signed by the treasurer of 
the Democratic Committee. 

Then after the election, with the treasury 
of the political party exhausted by the cam- 
paign, the contributors agreed to accept a 
small token payment as full settlement of 
their claims. Then they appealed to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for permission 
to write off the unpaid balance as a loss in- 
curred as a nonbusiness debt. 

A loss classified as a nonbusiness debt is 
deductible from any outside income such as 
profits on stocks, bonds, real estate, etc. 

At the same time they asked the Treasury 
Department to waive the enforcement of the 
normal gift tax on amounts in excess of the 
usual $3,000 exemption. 

A check of the records substantiated this 
rumor, and it has been found that in three 
particular instances contributions aggregat- 
ing more than $400,000 have been ruled as 
not being subject to gift tax, but would be 
recognized as legitimate tax deductions. 

The first ruling found, dated December 30, 
1948, and signed by Mr. E. I. MeLarney. 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
gave Mr. Richard J, Reynolds of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., a favorable decision on contri- 
butions (or loans as they were Classified) 
made to the Democratic State Committee 
of New York. 

It is interesting to note that in this in- 
stance the favorable ruling was issued less 
than 48 hours after the application was 
received in Washington. 

It is also interesting to note that certain 
Officials in the Bureau can recollect a con- 
ference having been held relative to this 
decision but so far they have been unable 
to find any minutes of such conference, nor 
can anyone remember who participated 
either in the decision or in the recommenda- 
tions. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent to 
have incorporated in the Recorp a copy of 
that ruling of December 30, 1948: 

DECEMBER 30, 1948, 
Mr. RICHARD J. REYNOLDS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
(Attention of Mr. Stratton Coyner.) 

Dran Mn. REYNOLDS: Reference is made to 
a letter written in your behalf by Mr. Strat- 
ton Coyner, attorney, dated December 28, 
1948, in which it is stated that you have re- 
ceived a final settlement offer from the 
Democratic State Committee of New York 
of 10 percent of the aggregate face amount 
of unpaid demand notes issued by the com- 
mittee, which you now hold for collection. 

A ruling is requested as to whether (1) 
the acceptance of such offer would, for Fed- 
eral income-tax purposes, constitute a gift, 
and (2) the loss representing the difference 
between the aggregate face value of the notes 
and the amount received in full settlement 
would be considered as a nonbusiness debt. 

The letter states that you now hold the 
following notes of the Democratic State 
Committee of New York: 

Note dated February 27, 1947, payable on 
demand, signed by Carl Sherman, treasurer, 
$75,000. 

Note dated February 27, 1947, payable on 
demand, signed by Carl Sherman, treasurer, 
$100,000. : 

Note dated October 14, 1944, payable on 
demand with interest after demand at rate 
of 1 percent, signed by Carl Sherman, treas- 
urer, $96,000. 

Note of Democratic State Committee of 
New York dated February 27, 1947, payable 
on demand to Democratic State Committee 
of New Jersey, endorsed without recourse 
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by the Democratic State Committee of New 
Jersey, by (not stated in letter), $39,110.45. 

The notes presently held by you are repre- 
sented to have been issued in consummation 
of a series of transactions involving advances 
to the Democratic State Committee of New 
York. In all transactions it is represented 
that the advances were in the nature of 
loans inasmuch as notes were received as 
evidence of the obligations incurred by the 
committee. The representations in respect 
of advances made over a period of years ex- 
tending back to the year 1940, the notes 
issued in respect of the obligations, and the 
payments made on such notes are fully dis- 
closed in the letter of your attorney. 

It is stated in the letter that you were 
assured at the time the loans were negotiated 
that repayment of the loans, fully covered by 
demand notes, would be made on an annual 
basis. Subsequent events, however, pre- 
cluded the committee from discharging, as 
contemplated, the several notes issued as evi- 
dence of its obligation to repay the advances 
made by you. It is stated further that 
demands have been made at various times 
for the payment of the notes which have re- 
sulted only in the receipt of renewal notes. 

The possibility of instituting legal action 
against the committee, it is stated, was of no 
avail inasmuch as reducing the notes to judg- 
ment and throwing the committee into bank- 
ruptcy would have accomplished nothing 
toward the payment of the obligations. 
Furthermore, it is stated that the Democratic 
State Committee of New York has no assets 
of any consequence, and no uncollected en- 
forcible pledges. A certified page from the 
official report of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee of New York dated November 2, 1948, 
showing the outstanding loans payable by 
that committee has been submitted and, sup- 
plementary thereto, it is stated that the 
Democratic State Committee of New York 
has only a small bank balance of less than 
$5,000 and office furniture for four offices and 
a reception room in the Biltmore Hotel in 
New York City, 

It appears that your demands for payment 
of the notes finally resulted in the submis- 
sion of an offer on the part of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee of New York to pay 
in full settlement, in cash, 10 percent of the 
aggregate face amount of the outstanding 
notes. The offer is contained in a letter 
addressed to you under date of December 
23, 1948, and signed by Mr. Carl Sherman, 
treasurer, Democratic State Committee of 
New York, 

In view of the representations and data 
‘submitted it is concluded that (1) the 
acceptance of the offer of the treasurer, 
Democratic State Committee of New York, 
would not, for Federal income-tax pur- 
poses, constitute a gift, and (2) any loss 
incurred resulting from such acceptance 
would be considered as a nonbusiness debt 
within the meaning of section 23 (k) (4) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Very truly yours, 
E. I. McLarney, 
Deputy Commissioner. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have in- 
corporated in the Recorp 2 other rulings— 
the second dated May 18, 1949, signed by 
E. I. McLarney, deputy collector, covering a 
$50,000 contribution (or loan) given by Mr. 
Marshall Field to the Democratic State Com- 
mittee of New York; the third represents 
a ruling under the same date, signed by 
Deputy Commissioner McLarney in favor of 
Mr. David A. Schulte of New York, cover- 
ing a $50,000 contribution (or loan) which he 
made to the Democratic State Committee in 
1944: 

May 18, 1949, 
Mr. MARSHALL FIELD, 
Care of Mr. Howard A. Seitz, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

Dran MR FLD: Reference is made to a 

letter written in your behalf by Mr. Howard 
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Seitz, your attorney, dated April 15, 1949, in 
which it is stated that you have received an 
offer from the Democratic State Committee 
of New York, hereinafter referred to as com- 
mittee, of 10 percent of the aggregate face 
amount of a note of the committee in full 
settlement thereof. 

A ruling is requested as to (1) whether 
the acceptance of such offer would, for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes, constitute a gift; 
and (2) whether the loss thus incurred by 
your acceptance of the offer of settlement 
would be considered a nonbusiness bad debt 
loss. 

It is stated that in 1940 you were asked to 
lend to the committee the sum of $50,000. 
The loan was made and you accepted a 
promissory note. The matter of payment 
has been discussed with the committee, and 
the officers of the committee have informed 
you that they have insufficient funds to make 
payment. In December 1948, you were in- 
formed by the committee that it would be 
unable to make payment of the note to you 
or its other note holding creditors. You 
have decided to accept the offer of settle- 
ment of 10 cents on the dollar. 

You have been informed that Mr. Richard 
J. Reynolds, the principal creditor of the 
committee, has already accepted a similar 
offer of the committee, and that Mr. David 
A. Schulte, another creditor, has consented 
to do likewise. 

Based upon the information submitted it 
is the opinion of this office that acceptance 
of the offer of the committee will not, for 
Federal income tax purposes, constitute a 
gift, and that the loss resulting from such 
acceptance will be considered 4 nonbusiness 
bad debt within the meaning of section 23 
(k) (4) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Very truly yours, 
E. I. McLarney, 
Deputy Commissioner, 


May 18, 1949, 
Mr. Davin A. SCHULTE, 
Care of Gale, Bernays, Falk & Eisner, 
40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. SCHULTE: Reference is made to a 
letter written in your behalf by Gale, Ber- 
nays, Falk & Eisner dated April 26, 1949, in 
which it is stated that you have received an 
offer from the Democratic State Committee 
of New York, hereinafter referred to as com- 
mittee, of 10 percent of the face amount of 
a note of the committee in full settlement 
thereof. The letter dated April 8, 1949, from 
Mr. Carl Sherman, treasurer of that com- 
mittee making such offer was submitted with 
the letter of April 26, 1949. In the absence 
of a power of attorney authorizing Gale, 
Bernays, Falk & Eisner to represent you this 
letter is being addressed to you. 

A ruling is requested as to (1) whether 
the acceptance of such offer would, for Fed- 
eral income tax p s, constitute a gift; 
and (2) whether the loss incurred by your 
acceptance of said offer would constitute a 
nonbusiness bad-debt loss. 

It is stated that in 1944 you were asked 
to lend the committee $50,000; and that 
you were assured that after the campaign in 
1944 the note would be gradually repaid as 
different finance programs made funds avail- 
able. The $50,000 was loaned to the com- 
mittee and you were given a promissory note 
in that amount. Such note has not been 
paid, and the committee has informed you 
that it would be unable to make payment 
on the note or to its other note-holding 
creditors, but that it has been promised suf- 
ficient money to offer in settlement 10 cents 
on the dollar to all of its creditors. 

The committee has also informed you that 
its principal creditor, Mr. Richard J. Rey- 
nolds, has accepted its offer and received 
payment, and that Mr. Marshall Field, an- 
other noteholder, had also consented to ac- 
cept the offer. 
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Based upon the information submitted it 
is the opinion of this office that acceptance 
of the offer of the committee will not, for 
Federal income-tax purposes, constitute a 
gift, and that the loss resulting from such 
acceptance will be considered as a nonbusi- 
ness bad debt within the meaning of section 
23 (k) (4) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Very truly yours, 
E. I. McLarney, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


In the absence of information as to the 
income tax bracket of the three aforemen- 
tioned taxpayers, it is impossible to state the 
exact amount of loss to the Federal Treasury 
as a result of these rulings; however, it 
should be pointed out that the Treasury’s 
loss was a gain to the Democratic Party. 

Contributors of sums such as these un- 
questionably are from men whose incomes 
are in the high brackets and the percentage 
could run as high as 80 percent in the years 
in which they were allowed. 

In another letter dated July 26, 1951, 
signed by George J. Schoeneman, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, and addressed 
to Mr. William Neale Roach, Assistant Treas- 
urer of the Democratic National Committee 
in Washington, D. C., the Commissioner al- 
lowed as legitimate business deductions, con- 
tributions to the various Young Democratic 
Clubs of America provided such contribu- 
tions were not made on a political basis but 
rather made with reasonable expectation of 
a financial return. 

I do not understand just what they mean 
by this—it was always my understanding 
that any contribution to either the Young 
Democratic Club or the Young Republican 
Club would be political, and in the light of 
the recent disclosures of widespread political 
favoritism I am very suspicious of any politi- 
cal contribution made on the basis of a “rea- 
sonable expectation of a financial return.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
to Mr. Roach be incorporated in the RECORD 
a this point. 

Jul. v 26, 1951. 
Mr. WILLIAM NEALE ROACH, 

Assistant Treasurer, Democratie National 
Committee, Ring Building, 1200 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Roach: Reference is made to your 
letter of July 12, 1951, transmitting a letter 
from Mr. Wilson Gilmore, president of the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America request- 
ing a ruling concerning the deductibility by 
corporations of contributions to the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America for their 
convention. 

He has stated that such clubs will hold 
their national biennial convention at the 
Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis, Mo., on October 
4-6, 1951. In order to defray the large 
amount of expenses that will be incurred by 
the convention program, they are seeking 
contributions, It is stated that it has been 
their idea to organize a convention corpora- 
tion under the benevolent corporation laws 
of Missouri and to obtain a pro forma de- 
cree for this nonprofit corporation, Such 
corporation would be the recipient of all 
convention funds and would pay all ex- 
penses and attend to all other official busi- 
ness of the convention, After the conven- 
tion such corporation would be dissolved. 
A ruling is requested as to (1) whether con- 
tributions from corporations would be de- 
ductible by them for Federal income tax 
purposes as business expenses if given to the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America, and in 
the alternative (2) whether such contribu- 
tions would be deductible if given to the 
proposed convention corporation. 

On the basis of the information submitted 
it is held that contributions for the purposes 
of the convention made to either the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America or in the alter- 
native to the convention corporation when 
organized by corporations engaged in a trade 
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or business in the city of St. Louis and its 
environs would constitute allowable deduc- 
tions as ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses under the provisions of section 23 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code in the Federal 
income returns provided that such donations 
are made with reasonable expectation of a 
financial return commensurate with the 
amount of donations. 
Very truly yours, 
Gro. J, SCHOENEMAN, 
Commissioner. 


On April 19, 1950, another favorable and 
similar ruling was made by Commissioner 
George J. Schoeneman to Mr. Stuyvesant 
Peabody, Jr., of Chicago, Ill., in reference to 
contributions to the Chicago Host Committee 
for National Jefferson Jubilee scheduled to 
be held in Chicago in May 1950. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent to 
have incorporated in the RECORD a copy of 
that favorable ruling. 

APRIL 19, 1950. 
Mr. STUYVESANT PEAPOpY, Jr., 
Morris Hotel, Chicago, IL. 

Dear Mr. Peasopy: Reference is made to 
your inquiry as chairman of the Chicago Host 
Committee for National Jefferson Jubilee to 
be held in Chicago on May 13, 14, and 15, 
1950, with respect to whether contributions 
made to the committee by corporate and in- 
dividual taxpayers engaged in business in the 
city of Chicago would be deductible for Fed- 
eral income-tax purposes. 

You state that the Chicago Host Commit- 
tee is playing host to thousands of guests 
who will participate in extensive panel dis- 
cussions pertaining to the issues of the day. 
It is also intended to pay tribute to Thomas 
Jefferson through parades and pageants de- 
picting his contributions to the welfare of 
our country. It is expected that the thou- 
sands of guests and visitors spending 3 days 
in the city of Chicago will bring new money 
into the community and will benefit the 
business of the community. 

The contributions from local tradesmen are 
solely intended to defray the expenses to be 
incurred in playing host and running the 
above-mentioned functions. It is under- 
stood that the contributions referred to in 
your letter will not be used to defray the 
expenses of the political aspects of the event. 

On the basis of the information submitted, 
it is held that contributions made to the 
Chicago Host Committee for National Jeffer- 
son Jubilee by corporate and individual tax- 
payers engaged in a trade or business in the 
city of Chicago would constitute allowable 
deductions as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses under the provisions of sec- 
tion 23 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code, in 
their Federal income-tax returns, provided 
that such donations are made with a reason- 
able expectation of a financial return com- 
mensurate with the amount of the donations, 

Very truly yours, 
Gero. J, SCHOENEMAN, 
Commissioner. 


Four months later, Mr. Schoeneman, on 
September 12, 1950, wrote John J. Dickerson, 
chairman of the New Jersey Republican State 
committee, that “it is well established that 
political contributions are not deductible.” 

Mr. Dickerson had written to the Revenue 
Bureau, asking if purchasers of tickets to a 
dinner at Atlantic City, N. J., could deduct 
the cost from their income tax returns. Mr. 
Schoeneman pointed out to Mr. Dickerson 
the same ruling he had made in the Chicago 
case regarding contributions but added: 

“If tickets are purchased to support the 
political aspects of the occasion in question 
(as distinguished from the business aspects 
attendant on obtaining new money and cus- 
tomers from the event) a deduction is not 
allowable. 

“Since the occasion for which the tickets 
are to be purchased is apparently a political 
one, it cannot be assumed that the purchase 
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of such tickets by a business concern will 
give rise to a deduction.” 


I ask unanimous consent to have a copy 
of that ruling incorporated in the Recorp at 
this point. 

SEPTEMBER 22, 1950. 
Hon. JOHN E. MANNING, 
Collector of Internal Revenue, 
Post Office and Courthouse, 
Newark, N. J. 

My Dear Mr. MANNING: Reference is made 
to your letter dated September 12, 1950, in 
which you request advice with respect to a 
letter from Mr. John J. Dickerson, chairman 
of the New Jersey Republican State Commit- 
tee. 

In his letter Mr, Dickerson states that the 
New Jersey Republican State committee is 
sponsoring a dinner in Atlantic City on 
September 30, 1950, and that a question has 
arisen as to whether or not the purchase of 
tickets would constitute a deduction for 
Federal income tax purposes. Mr. Dickerson 
further states that it is his “understanding 
of the State law that if the taxpayer can 
clearly show that the purchase of the ticket 
was in the ordinary course of business and 
if his business was benefited thereby, he is 
entitled to deduct the cost of the ticket as a 
business expense.” 

It appears that the view expressed by Mr. 
Dickerson is based upon his belief that the 
purchase of the tickets in question may be 
deducted under section 23 (a) (1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code as an ordinary and 
necessary business expense. The application 
of this provision of the law, however, de- 
pends upon the existence of facts which have 
not been given by Mr. Dickerson, such as the 
purpose in the purchase of such tickets and 
the use to which the money so expended will 
be put. It is well established that political 
contributions are not deductible. See sec- 
tion 29.23 (q)-1 of Regulations 111; Teztile 
Mills Securities Corporation v. Commissioner, 
(1941) 314 U. S. 326, C. B. 1941-42, 201; I. T. 
3276, C. B. 1939-1 (part I), 108. On the 
other hand, contributions made by local 
tradesmen to business or civic organizations 
for the purpose of attracting and playing 
host to conventions or similar gatherings 
which will draw sizable numbers of guests 
and visitors to the community, may be de- 
ducted provided that such contributions are 
made with a reasonable expectation of a 
financial return commensurate with the 
amount contributed. See section 29.23 (a) 
13 of Regulations 111, and I. T. 3706, 1945, 
C. B. 87, Accordingly, if the tickets are pur- 
chased to support the political aspects of the 
occasion in question (as distinguished from 
the business aspects attendant on obtaining 
new money and customers from the event, 
regardless of its nature), a deduction is not 
allowable. | 

Since the occasion for which the tickets are 
to be purchased is apparently a political one, 
it cannot be assumed that the purchase of 
such tickets by a business concern will give 
rise to a deduction. 

Mr. Dickerson also asked to be advised 
whether or not a corporation is permitted 
to purchase tickets. Since this question 
concerns matters not necessarily in the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau and detailed in- 
formation is not furnished, it does not ap- 
pear to be appropriate for comment by the 
Bureau. 

Very truly yours, 
GEO. J. SCHOENEMAN, 
Commissioner. 


There was one minor ruling, however, in 
which I found that the Republican con- 
tributors did get an equal break with the 
Democrats. 

On April 24, 1951, a Citizens Committee 
of Chicago, Ill., requested an opinion from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue concerning 
the deductibility by corporations of con- 
tributions made to that committee which 
was being set up for the purpose of bringing 
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the Republican and Democratic National 
Conventions of 1952 to Chicago. 

These donations were ruled legitimate 
business deductions provided that they were 
made with reasonable expectation of a finan- 
cial return commensurate with the amount 
of the donations. 

It is my understanding that this is the 
customary ruling which is given to any citi- 
zens group under such circumstances. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent to 
have incorporated in the RECORD a copy of 


that ruling. 
“APRIL 24, 1951. 


“Mr. Barner Hopes, 

Secretary of Citizens Committee to 
Bring the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Conventions to 
Chicago, 1952, 

Care of Arvey, Hodes & Mantynband, 
1 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

“Dear Mr. Hopes: Reference is made to 
your letter of April 11, 1951 requesting an 
opinion from the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue concerning the deductibility by corpo- 
rations of contributions to the Citizen's 
Committee to Bring the Republican and 
Democratic National Conventions to Chi- 
cago—1952. 

“You have stated that the Citizen’s Com- 
mittee is a nonpartisan committee which 
will play host to thousands of guests who 
will come to Chicago if the conventions are 
held there. New money will be brought into 
the community which will benefit business 
of the community. In the sample letter to 
be sent out to prospective contributors, it 
is stated that the tentative plan is to obtain, 
as soon as possible, the necessary subscrip- 
tions, one-half to be paid not later than 
December 1, 1951 and the remaining half not 
later than March 1, 1952. If only one con- 
vention is obtained then half of the sub- 
scription is to be canceled, and if neither 
convention is obtained then the entire sub- 
scription is to be canceled. 

“On the basis of the information sub- 
mitted it is held that contributions made 
to the Citizen's Committee to Bring the Re- 
publican and Democratic National Conven- 
tions to Chicago 1952 by corporate and in- 
dividual taxpayers engaged in a trade or 
business in the city of Chicago and its 
environs would constitute allowable deduc- 
tions as ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses under the provisions of section 23 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code in their Fed- 
eral income tax returns, provided that such 
donations are made with reasonable expecta- 
tion of a financial return commensurate 
with the amount of the donations.” 

Mr. President, a summary of these deci- 
sions shows that the Democratic Party has 
through these favorable rulings been fi- 
nancing a part of their political campaign 
indirectly out of the Federal Treasury. 

I am opposed to either political party 
financing its campaign either directly or 
indirectly out of the Federal Treasury; how- 
ever, if the Treasury Department is going 
to allow large contributions to the Demo- 
cratic Party to be classified as loans and 
thereby become legitimate income tax de- 
ductions, then I shall insist that the same 
consideration be given to the contributors 
of the Republican Party. 

Likewise, if large contributors are to be 
given this special consideration, then every 
small contributor is entitled to equal con- 
sideration. 

Unless this ruling is publicly reversed by 
the oner of Internal Revenue, all 
contributors to the Republican Party and 
all contributors to the Democratic Party 
who have not been recipients of this favor- 
able treatment, should make their 1952 
campaign contributions in the form of 
loans and after November 1952, call for the 
payment of such loans, take what they can 
get, and deduct the rest from their income 
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On the other hand, if the present Com- 
missioner reverses these obyiously question- 
able rulings, as I think he should, then the 
Commissioner should collect the taxes from 
the contributors mentioned here today. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
will mention another example to illus- 
trate the low state of morals which de- 
veloped under the preceding- adminis- 
tration. There was a gentleman in New 
York who had a large tax case which he 
was having difficulty in settling. He 
approached the then chief counsel of the 
Democratic National Committee, Mr. 
Welburn Mayock, and offered him 
$65,000 if he could get a favorable rul- 
ing from the Treasury Department. The 
record is very clear on this. Mr. May- 
ock approached officials of the Treas- 
ury Department on the basis that it was 
a political matter, and one upon which 
the Democratic Party could receive some 
funds. They promptly obtained a favor- 
able ruling. As a result of that ruling 
Mr. Mayock received $65,000, putting 
$35,000 in his own pocket and turning 
over to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee $30,000. But, recognizing that 
the law provided that no one could give 
over $5,000, under the Hatch Act, he 
used the names of 7 individuals who had 
nothing to do with the contributions. 
The contributions were registered in the 
names of those individuals but each ad- 
mitted they put up no money. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement, which was 
called to the attention of the Senate on 
February 8, 1955, be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN J: WILLIAMS 

Mr. President, on August 4, 1953, Mr. Wel- 
burn Mayock, an attorney in Washington, 
D. C., was testifying before the Kean subcom- 
mittee. At that time the Kean committee 
was investigating the scandal-ridden Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

In his testimony of that date Mr. Mayock 
explained how in 1948, while serving as the 
chief counsel of the Democratic National 
Committee, he had entered into an agreement 
with Mr. William S. Lasdon, Katonah, N. Y. 
whereby he was to obtain for Mr. Lasdon a 
favorable ruling from the Treasury Depart- 
ment on his then pending tax case. 

In return for obtaining this favorable 
ruling, which would save nearly $7 million 
for Mr. Lasdon, Mr. Mayock was to receive 
a $65,000 cash fee with the understanding 
that $30,000 of this amount was to go to the 
Democratic National Committee. 

Mr. Mayock without any power of at- 
torney to represent this taxpayer but solely 
in his capacity as chief counsel of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee then contacted 
Mr. John W. Snyder, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and promptly obtained the favor- 
able ruling on Mr, Lasdon’s tax question. 

Mr. Lasdon previously had been denied a 
favorable decision upon this same question 
by the Treasury Department. 

After this tax-fix scheme had been arranged 
and after Mr. Mayock had collected his 
$65,000 fee, he was confronted with the prob- 
lem of how to get the $30,000 into the 
Democratic campaign fund without obviously 
violating the Hatch Act. (The Hatch Act 
prohibits contributions to a political cam- 
paign in excess of $5,000 by any one indi- 
vidual.) 

However, once having agreed to fix a tax 
case for $65,000 the question of violating 
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the Hatch Act apparently was not bother- 
some to Mr. Mayock and his associates. 

Accordingly, as Mr. Mayock explained it, 
he merely arranged to haye some of his 
friends write their personal checks payable to 
the Democratic National Committee in ex- 
change for an equivalent amount of cash. 
In this manner he siphoned the $30,000 of 
“hot money“ into the treasury of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

While freely admitting all of the above 
transactions during his testimony before the 
Kean subcommittee under date of August 4, 
1953, Mr. Mayock flatly refused to tell that 
committee the names of the individuals who 
cooperated in this underhanded method of 
financing a political campaign. Each time 
the committee pressed him for the names of 
these individuals Mr. Mayock replied, “That 
I am going to refuse to answer.” 

Since Mr. Mayock was reluctant to publish 
the names of the individuals who exchanged 
their personal checks payable to the national 
committee for an equivalent amount of this 
“tax-fix fee,” I shall read that list to the 
Senate along with a breakdown of the 
amount handled by each individual plus the 
dates of the transactions: 


Oct. 13, 1948: Democratic county 
central committee, William H. 
Malone, chairman, 955 Mills 
Tower, San Francisco 

Oct. 14, 1948: Harold A. Berliner, 10 
Crown Terrace, San Francisco... 

Oct. 14, 1948: William J. Mahaney, 
2412 Russ Bldg., San Francisco... 

Oct. 18, 1948: Roy G. Owens, 1204 
South Hill St., Los Angeles 2, 500 

Oct. 18, 1948: Willis Allen, 634 North 
Cherokee Ave., Los Ang 

Oct. 18, 1948: William B. Peeler, 7133 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 2, 500 

Oct. 18, 1948: Lawrence W. Allen, 

2104 North Highland Ave., Holly- 
TTT 2, 500 


This was not the only time that the 
Treasury Department, under the New Deal 
administration resorted to the issuance of 
questionable rulings for the purpose of 
financing the 1948 political campaign. 

On April 29, 1952, I incorporated in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD copies of a series of 
political rulings which had been issued by 
the Treasury Department while Mr. John 
W. Snyder was Secretary of the Treasury, 
wherein Mr. Richard J. Reynolds, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., Mr. Marshall Field, and Mr. 
David A. Schulte, both of New York City, 
were permitted to charge off as bad business 
debts their approximately $400,000 contri- 
butions to the 1948 Democratic campaign. 

Since incorporating those rulings in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I have discovered 
that this same Mr. Welburn Mayock was one 
of the prime factors behind those rulings. 

On December 27, 1948, Mr. Mayock, with- 
out any power of attorney to represent Mr, 
Reynolds or the others involved but solely 
in his official capacity as chief counsel of 
the Democratic National Committee, held a 
conference with Mr. Edward H. Foley, Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Thomas 
J. Lynch, General Counsel of the Treasury 
Department. At that meeting they dis- 
cussed the Richard W. Reynolds case, which 
involved a $300,000 contribution to the 
Democratic Party, as a party case and 
arranged for the issuance of a favorable 
ruling allowing him to write off this con- 
tribution as a bad business loan. 

As further evidence of the callousness of 
the political regime then in power we find 
that the Treasury Department even per- 
mitted Mr. Mayock to get away with report- 
ing on his 1948 Federal income tax returns 
only $17,500 of this $65,000 fee collected from 
Mr. Lasdon. Before computing his taxes he 
was permitted to deduct from the fee the 
$30,000 which he set aside for the Demo- 
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cratic National Committee. He deducted 
from the gross fee another $17,500 solely 
upon his claim that he paid $8,750 each to 
Mr. William Solomon, 275 Central Park West, 
New York City, and Mr. Louis Markus, 9445 
86th Road, Woodhaven, Long Island, as their 
share of the tax-fix payoff. 

This latter deduction was allowed notwith- 
standing the fact that when both Mr. Markus 
and Mr. Solomon testified under oath (Au- 
gust 5, 1953) before the Kean subcommittee, 
they emphatically denied that they had re- 
ceived any of this fee, and accordingly they 
had paid no taxes on their alleged share. 

But the mere fact that no one was paying 
any tax on this $17,500 in controversy did 
not in the least bother the Treasury Depart- 
ment, They merely placed it in the same 
category as the $30,000 contribution to the 
Democratic National Committee and allowed 
everybody to write it off their tax returns. 

This procedure of issuing favorable Treas- 
ury rulings in exchange for contributions to 
a political party was extremely costly to the 
American taxpayers from two angles: 

First, the granting of these favorable rul- 
ings which apparently would not otherwise 
have been extended resulted in a substantial 
loss in revenue. 

Second, the issuance of these rulings had 
the indirect effect of financing a part of the 
1948 Democratic campaign out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

The disclosure of these transactions was a 
shock to the American people and the over- 
whelming majority of the members of the 
Democratic Party were just as indignant as 
were the members of the Republican Party to 
find that certain high officials in that admin- 
istration had stooped to such low tactics for 
the purpose of financing a political campaign. 

Even after publishing the additional list of 
names of those involved in this deal there are 
still many questions left unanswered in this 
case, and I suggest that both the Department 
of Justice and the Treasury Department ree 
examine the conflicting testimony given be- 
fore the Kean subcommittee in August 1953. 

For instance, the conflict of testimony 
wherein Mr. Mayock under oath told the 
committee that he paid $8,750 each to Mr. 
William Solomon and Mr. Louis Marcus and 
their testimony of the following day em- 
phatically denying this statement obviously 
is the basis of a perjury charge. 

The statute of limitations may have ex- 
pired on violations of the Corrupt Practices 
Act in 1948, but it has not expired on any 
possible perjury charges resulting from tes- 
timony given before the Kean subcommittee 
in 1953, nor has it expired upon the ability 
of the Treasury Department to collect back 
taxes due on the erroneous deduction of the 
$30,000 fee to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee as well as the controversial $17,500 
referred to above. 

Grand juries are now in session at both 
Omaha and St. Louis, and their work should 
shed additional light upon the scandal-rid- 
den Tax Bureau of that era. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that 
report gives the history of the case, along 
with the manner in which the money was 
ultimately siphoned into the Democratic 
National Committee. In other words, 
the chief counsel of the Democratic com- 
mittee thought he had the right to fix 
a tax case and get a favorable ruling for 
a taxpayer in return for $65,000, of which 
he would keep $35,000 and turn over the 
balance of the “hot money” to his po- 
litical party. 

The American people can be thankful 
that that corrupt gang has been thrown 
out, and that we now have an adminis- 
tration in Washington under the leader- 
ship of President Eisenhower who will 
condone no such crooked work. 
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I think the Department of Justice also 
should be commended for the job they 
have done in St. Louis. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I am 
sure that a number of my good Republi- 
can friends in South Dakota will not be 
happy to learn that their tax money was, 
in turn, turned over to the Democratic 
National Committee to help elect a can- 
didate to whom they were opposed. I 
imagine that there are quite a few good 
Democrats south of the Mason-Dixon 
line also who are not too happy to learn 
about it. That is really taxation with- 
out representation. 

I am glad the Senator from Delaware 
has placed the information in the REC- 
orp, and I think time should be made 
available for any Democratic Senator 
who desires to reply. Mr. Truman will 
undoubtedly read this REcorp, and he 
may wish to comment on it himself. 
We want fair play. We want those who 
are accused to answer the accusations— 
if they can—and, Mr. President, we 
would like their answers to be as care- 
fully documented as Senator WILLIAMS’ 
charges. 

The Senator from Delaware mentioned 
a book a little earlier in his remarks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The book is entitled 
“Truman Scandals.” I simply put into 
the REcorp a summary of that book. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the writer of it 
have all these facts in his book? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He has many of 
them. No one book can hold them all. 
To paraphrase the recent quotations of 
a great world leader it could be said that 
“Never in such a short time have so many 
been found to have been so crooked.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
inquire how much time the Senator from 
Delaware will occupy, because I wish to 
have action on a bill. I thought the 
Senator was about through, and I won- 
dered how much longer the Senator will 
require. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think we 
shall take very much longer. I have to 
stop somewhere. Of course, I could talk 
all night on this question of scandals of 
the previous administration, but I cer- 
tainly shall not do that. I shall finish in 
a few moments. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
been talking about things that happened 
as far back as 20 years ago. I wondered 
if he would continue indefinitely on 
matters which were long ago disposed 
of, anywhere from 2 to 10 years ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No doubt there are 
many who wish these events took place 
40 years ago but I remind the Senator 
that only today two of the highest offi- 
cials in the Truman administration were 
convicted in the St. Louis courts. 

Let no man attempt to brush off lightly 
the scandalous condition found to exist 
in our Government only a few short 
years ago. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. There was & case dis- 
posed of only yesterday or today. That 
is not really very long ago. We will have 
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to discuss them as they are disposed of, 
I presume. 

Could the Senator supply us with the 
name of the publisher of the book to 
which he has referred? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘That information is 
in the report which I placed in the REC- 
orp earlier today. 

Mr. MUNDT. Certainly, if it is in this 
book “The Truman Scandals,” and not 
said on the Senate floor, those accused 
have access to the courts to sue for libel 
or slander. Certainly anyone who is not 
guilty of that of which he is charged 
has recourse to the courts. 

I recommend that they use the courts 
for that purpose, although my own ex- 
perience would not be too encouraging, 
because I remember conducting a hear- 
ing with reference to a man named Al- 
ger Hiss, who was accused of being a 
Communist. He said, “If any man 
makes that statement without immunity 
I will sue him in court.” Members of 
the press asked Mr. Chambers if Alger 
Hiss was a Communist, and he said he 
was. Mr. Hiss did not get around to 
suing Mr. Chambers that day, or even 
the next month. He was repeatedly 
asked, “Why do you not sue this fellow 
who has said you are a Communist?” 
So he was forced to sue, but in the suit 
it was disclosed that there was docu- 
mentary evidence proving Hiss to be a 
Communist agent, and he went to the 
Federal penitentiary, where he belonged. 

So, if there are accusations in this 
book it would be a friendly suggestion 
to make to those accused that they sue 
in court—provided only if the accusa- 
tions are false. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say to the 
Senator from South Dakota that the 
cases placed in the Recorp again today 
have been presented to the courts, there 
have been indictments and convictions. 
The courts have upheld the position 
which I took at that time. In conclu- 
sion I repeat again that the damaging 
indictment against the Truman admin- 
istration is not that these scandals de- 
veloped during those years but that even 
after it was called to their attention 
by Congress they refused to act. 

The successful exposure of the crooked 
officials was accomplished in spite of and 
not as a result of any cooperation re- 
ceived from the administration then in 
power. 


REINVESTMENT BY AIR CARRIERS 
OF THE PROCEEDS FROM THE 
SALE OF PROPERTY AND EQUIP- 
MENT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 
2039, S. 3449, relating to the reinvest- 
ment by air carriers of the proceeds from 
the sale or other disposition of certain 
operating property and equipment be 
temporarily laid aside. I may state in 
that connection that it is the hope of 
the acting majority leader that this bill 
may be called up on Monday. 

It is very obvious that it would be im- 
possible to reach a sufficient number of 
Senators at this late hour in the after- 
noon in order to dispose of the bill. A 
very important conference is in progress 
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on the highway bill, requiring the at- 
tendance of a large number of Senators, 
Likewise, practically the entire member- 
ship of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions is occupied in a hearing. 

It is hoped that S. 3449 may be called 
up sometime on Monday; but at this 
time I ask unanimous consent that it 
be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


REGULATION OF EXPORTS 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of calendar 
2170, H. R. 9052. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 9052) 
to amend the Export Control Act of 1949 
to continue for an additional period of 
2 years the authority provided there- 
under for the regulation of exports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with amend- 
ments: on page 1, line 8, after the num- 
eral “2”, to strike out “The Secretary of 
Commerce” and insert “The Bureau of 
Mines“, and on page 2, line 3, after the 
numerals 1957“, to strike out “Such 
survey shall be made by full time em- 
ployees of the Department of Commerce 
without limiting, however, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from calling upon 
other departments of the Government 
to make available to the Department of 
Commerce such information as is avail- 
able to them,” and, in lieu thereof, to 
insert “The Bureau of Mines is author- 
ized to make use of such assistance in 
making this survey as the Director of 
that Bureau deems desirable: Provided, 
however, That the survey shall be made 
under the authority and direction of the 
Bureau of Mines.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
bill (H. R. 9052) would extend the Ex- 
port Control Act of 1949 for a period of 
2 years. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared in explanation of 
the bill be printed at this point in the 
Rxconp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 

The Export Control Act of 1949 which we 
are considering today authorizes the Presi- 
dent to reduce or prohibit exports of any 
articles, materials or supplies, including 
technical data. These controls may, under 
the act, be exercised to the extent necessary 
(a) to protect the domestic economy from 
the excessive drain of scarce materials and 
to reduce the inflationary impact of ab- 
normal foreign demand; (b) to further the 
foreign policy of the United States and to 
aid in fulfilling its international responsi- 
bilities; and (c) to exercise the necessary 
vigilance over exports from the standpoint of 
their signficance to the national security. 
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The President has delegated this author- 
ity to the Secretary of Commerce, subject 
to the statutory requirement that no short 
supply controls may be exercised over any 
agricultural commodity if the Secretary of 
Agriculture has determined that the supply 
of the commodity is in excess of the require- 
ments of the domestic economy. 

Extension of the act is recommended by 
the administration, and I believe there can 
be no question that the world situation re- 
quires this extension. The House has al- 
ready passed H. R. 9052, which is before the 
Senate with a favorable recommendation 
from the Banking and Currency Committee. 

I do not believe it is necessary to go into 
the details of the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other agencies ad- 
ministering this act. They have been set 
forth in detail in the quarterly reports which 
have been filed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce with the Congress. In general, it may 
be noted that the powers are used to em- 
bargo all shipments from the United States 
to Communist China and North Korea; that 
rigorous security controls are exercised over 
shipments to the European Soviet bloc; and 
that care is exercised to prevent transship- 
ments and diversions to the Soviet bloc of 
strategic materials exported to friendly for- 
eign nations. The committee was impressed 
with the efforts made by the Department of 
Commerce and other agencies administering 
the act to carry out the security require- 
ments of the act, and urges that these efforts 
be maintained and intensified. The job is 
a difficult one, and I believe the Appropria- 
tions Committee should view with a friendly 
eye any requests for additional staff for 
enforcement purposes. 

The short supply controls exercised under 
the act are much more limited at the present 
time. Only 8 commodity groups are under 
short supply controls, and most of the items 
involved are of considerable strategic im- 
portance, 

During the course of the hearings, it be- 
came evident that a serious problem existed 
in the fields of iron and steel scrap over 
which a limited degree of control is now 
being exercised by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The committee went into this ques- 
tion at considerable length and heard from 
the representatives of the Department of 
Commerce and also representatives of the 
scrap-consuming industries—the steel in- 
dustry, and particularly, the foundries—and 
also from representatives of the scrap in- 
dustry. 

The basic facts are clear. The conclu- 
sions, however, to be drawn from these facts 
are not so clear. 

During 1955 a record production of steel 
ingots was achieved by the steel industry— 
100,174,434 gross or long tons, and a record 
consumption of scrap was required to 
achieve this production—72,654,925 gross or 
long tons. Generally speaking, the scrap 
required was supplied, though there was in- 
dication that occasional instances occurred 
where scrap supplies were extremely low. 
Scrap exports also attained a record height— 
4,537,372 gross or long tons (including ex- 
ports to Canada). This figure is also stated 
as 4,955,000 short tons. This figure is far 
in excess of the shipments of scrap in recent 
years and is even larger than the highest 
figure reached in the thirties. Exports dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1956 are running 
slightly over the rate of the same months 
in 1955. 

The price of scrap has also increased 
sharply—in fact, has almost doubled since 
the low point reached in 1954. The price of 
scrap fluctuates rapidly. In April of 1956, 
the composite price of No. 1 heavy melting 
scrap at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago reached a high of $55.50. The price 
has, however, declined since that date to 
$44.83 on June 12, 1956, according to Iron 
Age figures. 
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The Department of Commerce, recogniz- 
ing the problem, has kept scrap exports 
under very close scrutiny. It has also im- 
posed controls in the sense of limiting ex- 
ports to scrap available to the exporter 
within 90 days, on a cargo-by-cargo basis, in 
order to prevent speculation in export 
licenses, and does not grant a second license 
to an exporter until the scrap previously 
licensed has already been exported. The 
Commerce Department has not, however, 
imposed any quantitative limits on exports 
of scrap. It should be noted also that there 
has been no suggestion that any of the 
scrap exported was going behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The high prices of scrap and the great 
demand for it have had a particular impact 
on semi-integrated steel mills and foundries 
which have no captive source of pig iron and 
are largely dependent on purchased scrap. 

The committee was concerned about these 
scrap exports for two reasons. First, because 
excessive exports of scrap might reduce 
the supply of scrap in this country to a 
point where the steel industry might be 
prevented from supplying the needs of na- 
tional defense in an emergency, and second, 
because shortages of scrap and undue in- 
creases in the price of scrap might create 
severe hardships on firms dependent on scrap 
and might have an inflationary effect. 

The committee, however, on the basis of 
the information made available to it, was 
not satisfied that either of these situations 
had reached a point where exports of scrap 
must be reduced. 

The committee noted that the informa- 
tion and statistics available on certain as- 
pects of the scrap business were less than 
complete. Accordingly, it agreed that it was 
desirable and necessary to have a survey 
made of the scrap business. The bill, as 
reported contains this requirement. 

The proposal to make a survey has raised 
a number of questions which were consid- 
ered by the committee. The survey required 
by the House bill was to be made by the 
Secretary of Commerce, subject to the re- 
quirement that the survey must be made by 
full-time employees of the Commerce De- 
partment. This requirement would have pre- 
vented the use of private research organi- 
zations, without compensation employees, or 
employees of other Government agencies in 

the survey. The committee was 
advised by the Secretary of Commerce that 
this requirement of using full-time employ- 
ees was undesirable, that a more effective 
survey could be made at less expense if pri- 
vate research organizations were to be used. 

The committee took this recommendation 
into account and also took into considera- 
tion the fact that the Bureau of Mines has 
for some time been collecting certain infor- 
mation on scrap from scrap consumers, On 
this basis the committee amended the pro- 
vision so as to have the survey made by the 
Bureau of Mines, without limitation on the 
method of making the survey. 

I should call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the fact that I have now received a letter 
from the Secretary of Commerce dated June 
11, 1956, opposing the requirement that the 
survey should be made by the Bureau of 
Mines. His arguments may be summarized 
as follows: The generation, collection, and 
use of ferrous scrap is part of the industrial 
operations for which Commerce is respon- 
sible, both as a general proposition and un- 
der the delegations of authority under the 
Defense Production Act. The Bureau of 
Mines’ activities relating to consumers of 
scrap do not cover the generators of scrap 
which the survey is designed to study. The 
Department of Commerce has already under- 
taken studies in the field of home scrap and 
prompt industrial scrap and is working up 
plans to accomplish the third study—relat- 
ing to obsolete scrap. The Commerce De- 
partment, before this requirement was in- 
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serted in the House bill, had started pro- 
ceedings to obtain an appropriation to pay 
for the survey, and hearings have been held 
before the Commerce Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

While I consider it appropriate, as chair- 
man of the committee, to call this letter 
from Secretary Weeks to the attention of 
the Senate in order that the Senate may 
have full information on this matter, I do 
not feel that the arguments made by Secre- 
tary Weeks are conclusive. If a survey is to 
have real value, it must be completely reli- 
able and objective. Otherwise, any money 
spent on it is wasted or worse than wasted. 
The Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration in the Department of Commerce, 
which would ordinarily be responsible for 
the survey, is manned largely, in the top 
positions, by employees of the steel com- 
panies which are the principal scrap con- 
sumers. These are the firms which have 
been arguing vigorously for limitations on 
exports of scrap. I do not question the right 
or privilege of these firms to argue for limi- 
tations on exports of scrap. However, it does 
not seem to me appropriate to place these 
steel company representatives in charge of 
the survey of ferrous scrap, with power to 
say what the scope of the survey shall be, 
with power to influence the way in which it 
is carried out, and with power to influence 
the conclusions to be drawn from the sur- 
vey. In my judgment, a more objective sur- 
vey would be conducted by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

In conclusion, I urge that the Senate ap- 
proye the extension of the Export. Control 
Act, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record a statement 
in explanation of the attitude of the 
committee toward an amendment sub- 
mitted by the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRICHT CONCERN- 
ING AMENDMENT SUBMITTED BY SENATOR 
MCCLELLAN 
The committee considered Senator Mc- 

CLELLAN’s amendment and decided that the 
subject was of such a broad scope and in- 
volved such an important constitutional 
principle that it would be inappropriate to 
include the provision as an amendment to 
the Export Control Act. The committee, of 
course, wanted to make it clear that the 
omission of the amendment from the bill, as 
reported, was not intended as any indication 
whatever of the committee’s view on the 
subject of the amendment, The committee 
did not want the omission of the provision 
to be interpreted as an indication of dis- 
agreement with the proposal, or as indicat- 
ing its conclusion that the Commerce De- 
partment letter opposing the amendment 
is correct. 

On the contrary, the committee’s omission 
of the provision from the bill, as reported, 
should be considered only as an indication 
that the committee feels the subject should 
be explored more fully in the appropriate 
committee. 

It is my understanding that the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights of the Judi- 
ciary Committee is conducting a study on 
this subject. I believe this is a more appro- 
priate group to consider this proposal than 
is the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have received three letters, two from the 
Secretary of Commerce and one from 
the Secretary of the Interior, comment- 
ing upon a provision of the bill requiring 
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the Bureau of Mines to make a survey of 
the situation with regard to scrap iron. I 
ask unanimous consent that the letters 
may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, May 29, 1956. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: We understand that 
your committee is currently considering 
H. R. 9052 as passed by the House on May 
21, 1956. Section 2 of the bill provides as 
follows: 

“SEC. 2. The Secretary of Commerce is 
hereby directed to immediately make a com- 
plete survey of the iron and steel scrap 
available and potentially available and to 
file with the Congress an interim report 
within 3 months and a final report not later 
than January 31, 1957. Such survey shall 
be made by full-time employees of the De- 
partment of Commerce without limiting, 
however, the Department of Commerce from 
calling upon other departments of the Gov- 
ernment to make available to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce such information as is 
available to them.” 

We believe that it is unnecessary to enact 
into law a direction that the Secretary of 
Commerce make the desired survey of iron 
and steel scrap availability. We are fully 
aware of the recommendation of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
House Report No. 1998 and are in full agree- 
ment as to the desirability of such a survey. 
Officials of this Department have testified in 
support of a request for a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $75,000 for this purpose which 
is currently being considered by an appro- 
priations subcommittee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In addition, we feel that we 
have ample authority without need for addi- 
tional legislation. 

As a matter of fact, the Department of 
Commerce is already engaged in preparing 
studies on three broad aspects of iron and 
steel scrap availability. Two of these as- 
pects, that is, those relating to home scrap 
and prompt industrial scrap, would be car- 
ried out directly by the Department of Com- 
merce since, in essence, they involve col- 
lecting and compiling data from those in- 
dustries which generate those types of scrap 
and with whom we are in regular contact. 

A study of the third broad aspect, namely, 
that of obsolete scrap, presents problems of 
much greater complexity since the generation 
of scrap of this type is diffused through 
many areas of our economy and indeed the 
public generally. We have discussed these 
problems at length with technical person- 
nel representing both the scrap-consuming 
and scrap-coliecting industries and have 
generally received assurances of cooperation 
in a survey of obsolete scrap by a private 
qualified industrial research organization 
selected by the Department. We are con- 
vinced that from the standpoint of the 
Government it would be highly preferable 
to have such a study made by a private 
organization. The language of section 2, 
quoted above, would not permit this to be 
done, and we think that in any event the 
bill should be amended in this respect. 

To orm a complex study of the avail- 
ability of obsolete scrap requires highly spe- 
clalized research skills and experience which 
are not to be found within the ranks of 
persons presently within the Department of 
Commerce. To assemble the requisite group 
of specially qualified persons as Government 
employees would be prohibitive both in 
terms of cost amd time. The importance of 
the time factor was emphasized in the de- 
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bates in the House of Representatives and 
is expressed in the time limits set out in 
section 2 as it now stands. Recruitment 
would be rendered difficult by the temporary 
character of the work. 

On the other hand, private research organ- 
izations, and it is believed that there are 
a number of such firms qualified to do this 
study, have readily available to them per- 
manent staffs of specialists in the fields of 
metallurgy, engineering, and economic and 
marketing research. These individuals are 
already generally familiar with the tech- 
nical and economic problems involved in 
an analysis of obsolete scrap supply. Such 
organizations therefore would require a min- 
imum of outside help, and would be pre- 
pared to undertake such a study with a 
minimum of delay.. They would offer rea- 
sonable assurance of completion within the 
time allowed. 

Were the Department of Commerce forced 
to perform this phase of the survey it seems 
quite clear that the cost would substantially 
exceed the charge made by a private organ- 
ization, and in addition there appears no 
possibility that it could meet the deadlines 
imposed in section 2 as it now stands. 

I hope that the foregoing serves to make 
clear the position of this Department in this 
matter and will be of assistance to the com- 
mittee in its deliberations. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, June 11, 1956. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking 
and Currency, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We note that section 
2 of H. R. 9052 (to amend the Export Control 
Act of 1949, etc.) as reported out by your 
committee (Rept. No. 2147) provides that 
the Bureau of Mines shall make a complete 
survey of the iron and steel scrap available 
and potentially available and report thereon 
to Congress. H. R. 9052 as passed by the 
House of Representatives would provide that 
this survey is to be made by the Department 
of Commerce. 

We are of the opinion that this shift of 
responsibility from the Department of Com- 
merce to the Bureau of Mines is not in the 
interest of efficiency nor consonant with the 
respective areas of responsibility of the two 
agencies concerned, Our reasons are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The generation, collection, and utiliza- 
tion of ferrous scrap is essentially a part of 
the industrial operations which fall within 
the basic responsibility of the Department of 
Commerce. Scrap is a secondary material. 
It is not a raw material in the same sense as 
metal ores which are mined and processed, 
which operations do properly fall within the 
assigned area of the Bureau of Mines. The 
Department of Commerce has long been con- 
cerned with ferrous scrap under the Defense 
Production Act. It has also had full re- 
sponsibility for ferrous scrap under the Ex- 
port Control Act. 

(2) Within the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment the defense production and mobili- 
zation responsibilities with respect to ferrous 
scrap have been assigned to the Department 
of Commerce by the President.and the Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

(a) Executive Order 10480, as amended 
(18 F. R. 4939), particularly section 201. 
(Delegation of functions under the Defense 
Production Act, as amended.) 

(b) Executive Order 9630 (10 F. R. 12245); 
Executive Order 9919 (13 F. R. 59); (sec. 
11 of Export Control Act; 50 U. S. C. App. 
2031). (Delegation of export control func- 
tions.) 

(e) Defense mobilization order I-7 (18 
F. R. 6736). (Delegation of functions under 
the Defence Production Act, as amended.) 
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(d) Defense mobilization order I-8 (19 
F. R. 875). (Assignment of defense mobili- 
zation responsibilities to the Department of 
Commerce.) 

(e) Defense mobilization order VII-5, as 
amended (18 F. R. 6408; 19 F. R. 7349). 
(Designation of supply and requirements 
agencies.) 

(3) The Bureau of Mines activities in this 
area relate only to the collection of data on 
consumption of scrap by users and inven- 
tories in the hands of such users. They do 
not go to the generators of scrap, and it is 
information in this area which lies at the 
heart of the proposed survey. Scrap is gen- 
erated in large part by industrial activities 
which lie within the assigned responsibility 
of the Department of Commerce. 

(4) It is illogical, particularly as a matter 
of administration, to provide that an agency 
without direct responsibility in a particular 
area shall nevertheless perform a survey the 
results of which are to be acted upon by 
another agency bearing responsibility in that 
area. 

(5) The Department of Commerce is al- 
ready in process of preparing studies on all 
aspects of the ferrous scrap situation. Two 
of these studies, those relating to home scrap 
and prompt industrial scrap, are underway. 
The Department is working up plans for ac- 
complishing the third and remaining study, 
namely, that of obsolete scrap. It is in reg- 
ular contact with both the scrap-consuming 
segments of industry and the scrap collectors 
and dealers. It has discussed the proposed 
scrap survey at length with these elements 
of industry, has their general concurrence 
and has had expression of their views as to 
the type of survey required as well as as- 
surances of cooperation on their part. 

(6) The Department had, prior to the pas- 
sage of the bill by the House, submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget a request for a 
supplemental appropriation for the purpose 
of having the Department undertake a sur- 
vey and study of obsolete scrap resources. 
This request was approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget, transmitted to the Congress, and 
hearings have been held on the request be- 
fore the Commerce Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee. As of this 
date the subcommittee has not reported. 

Accordingly, we strongly urge that appro- 
priate action be taken to substitute the 
“Secretary of Commerce” for the “Bureau of 
Mines” in section 2 of H. R. 9052 as reported 
out by your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


— 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
8 Waskington, D. C., June 14, 1956. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This refers 
to the action taken on H. R. 9052 (to extend 
the Export Control Act) by the Senate Com- 

_mittee on Banking and Currency (Rept. No. 

2147). The bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives would have required the 
Secretary of Commerce to make a complete 
survey of the iron and steel scrap available 
and potentially available. Your committee 
amended the bill to transfer this responsi- 
bility to the Bureau of Mines. We under- 
stand that this is to be a single survey rather 
than a continuing statistical study. 

It is my view that this particular single 
survey should be made by the Department of 
Commerce rather than the Bureau of Mines. 
I have been informed that that Department 
has already initiated studies of the home 
scrap and prompt and industrial scrap phases 
of the iron and steel scrap problem and that 
it is making preparation for a study of so- 
called obsolescent scrap. In view of the 
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time and effort which have already been put 
into these studies, I believe it would be desir- 
able that responsibility for this survey be 
assigned to the Department of Commerce. 

In expressing this view, I am mindful of 
the statistical data relating to iron and steel 
scrap consumption and inventory which the 
Bureau of Mines compiles, and has been col- 
lecting since before World War II, as an inte- 
gral part of its authorized responsibilities of 
compiling and disseminating pertinent infor- 
mation affecting the minerals-producing in- 
dustries and for guiding its technical research 
program. It is our understanding that the 
authorization of the particular single survey 
provided for in section 2 of the bill is not 
intended to supplant or duplicate this con- 
tinuing program of the Bureau of Mines. 

Sincerely yours, 
FELIX E. WorMSER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
conferred a few moments ago with the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] with regard to the bill. He in- 
formed me that he has no objection to 
the passage of the bill, but that he had 
to be away from the floor at this moment. 

I do not believe there is any objection 
at all to the bill. It is a routine bill, 
similar to bills which have been under 
consideration before, extending the Ex- 
port Control Act for 2 years. 

The only provision in the bill which 
occasioned any serious discussion was 
the provision relating to the survey of 
the scrap iron situation. The question 
was not as to whether there should be 
such a survey, but as to who should make 
the survey. The committee decided that 
the survey should be made by the Bureau 
of Mines, because it was felt that if it 
were made by the Bureau of Mines con- 
fidence in the result of the survey would 
be assumed. The Bureau of Mines, we 
believe, is an agency which will conduct 
an impartial survey. So I do not be- 
lieve there is any controversy with re- 
gard to the extension of the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


CONVEYANCE OF PORTION OF FOR- 
MER PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMP TO 
THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2217, H. R. 8404. I particularly 
invite the attention of the senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 8404) 
for the conveyance of a portion of the 
former prisoner-of-war camp, near 
Douglas, Converse County, Wyo., to the 
State of Wyoming, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to transfer to the 
State of Wyoming 39 acres of land for- 
merly held as a prisoner-of-war camp 
at Douglas, Wyo. The land will be used, 
according to the bill, for the activities 
of the Wyoming National Guard. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the committee. The Bureau of the 
Budget, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the General Services Administration 
have submitted reports approving trans- 
fer of the property to the State of Wyo- 
ming for the benefit of the National 
Guard. 

The usual reservations are contained 
in the bill. 

An identical bill was introduced by 
myself and my colleague, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’ManHoney], in the early part of 
the year. 

The pending bill was passed unani- 
mously by the House. So far as I know, 
there is no objection whatsoever to the 
bill from any source. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


LOSS OR DAMAGE TO MILITARY 
MATERIAL IN TRANSIT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2113, H. R. 8102. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 8102) 
to provide for the disposition of moneys 
arising from deductions made from car- 
riers on account of the loss of or damage 
to military material in transit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. } 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the bill 
would create a uniform procedure among 
the military departments in the handling 
of moneys recovered from common car- 
riers because of loss or damage to mili- 
tary or naval material in transit. 

The Army and the Air Force now are 
permitted to utilize such recoveries for 
the replacement of the material dam- 
aged or lost, while the Navy is required 
to cover such moneys into the Treasury 
under miscellaneous receipts. 

Under the bill, all three military de- 
partments would be allowed to use these 
recoveries to replace the material lost or 
damaged. The bill would permit the 
accomplishment of the purposes for 
which the appropriation was initially 
granted, rather than require new appro- 
priations for the same purpose, as is the 
case with the Navy today. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading and pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


REFUND OF REENLISTMENT 
BONUSES 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 2114, House bill 
8693. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 8693) 
to amend the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, in relation to the refund of re- 
enlistment bonuses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this meas- 

ure would repeal a requirement of exist- 
ing law that disbursing officers who col- 
lect am unearned reenlistment bonus 
from a member of the uniformed serv- 
ices who does not complete the term of 
enlistment for which the bonus was paid 
must subtract from the amount recov- 
ered any amounts paid in Federal or 
State income taxes on the refundable 
part. : 
There are two sections of the Career 
Compensation Act dealing with reen- 
listment bonuses.. Both of these sec- 
tions provide that when a person does 
not complete a term of enlistment for 
which he received a reenlistment bonus, 
he must refund the unearned part of 
the bonus. One of the sections, section 
207 (a), provides that there will be sub- 
tracted from the amount the member 
must refund any amounts paid in Fed- 
eral or State income taxes on such re- 
fundable part. Section 203 does not 
contain the same requirement. 

The effect of this requirement is to 
cause disbursing officers troublesome 
computations, in that they must secure 
copies of the tax returns involved and 
recompute the taxes to determine how 
much is attributable to the refundable 
amount. Even then, the original re- 
turns could be amended, or the Internal 
Revenue Service could make a future 
adjustment of the tax due. 

If the bill is enacted, disbursing offi- 
cers collecting unearned portions of re- 
enlistment bonuses would furnish the 
member concerned a certificate of the 
amount collected that would serve as 
the basis for a tax refund claim initiated 
by the member, if this action is appro- 
priate. 

Since most enlistments are now being 
entered into under section 208, rather 
than section 207 (a), it is believed that 
this bill will not work any undue hard- 
ship on the members of the services who 
may be affected by it. 

The bill was reported unanimously 
from the Committee on Armed Services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there is no 
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amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 8693) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


REPLY BY SENATOR FLANDERS TO 
REMARKS BY SENATOR Mc- 
NAMARA ON YESTERDAY 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD re- 
ported the remarks of the junior Senator 
from Michigan, in the course of which 
remarks it was said: 

Mr. President, each time I think the Eisen- 
hower administration has gone about as far 
as it can go in its cold-blooded attitude 
toward human problems, I get a new sur- 
prise. 

The latest example of this callous ap- 
proach to suffering is the news story that 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey depicts 
our economy as enjoying a refreshing pause. 


Now, this speech of the junior Senator 
from Michigan disturbed me very much. 
So I have been examining the record to 
see just what it was that the Secretary 
of the Treasury said. 

In the first place, I wish to put into 
the Recorp the fact that he never said 
anything about a “refreshing pause.” 
Those words were in the headline which 
the headline writer placed over the re- 
port of the Secretary’s remarks, but they 
were no part at all of the Secretary’s 
testimony, and were not used by him. 

I should like to go on a little further 
with the Secretary’s testimony and with 
the remarks of the junior Senator from 
Michigan to see what warrant there was, 
if any, for the use of that headline. 

The junior Senator from Michigan 
said: 

As he was quoted in press reports this 
morning, Mr. Humphrey told a congressional 
subcommittee that it is “just as well to 
hesitate a little.” 


I have gotten hold of the records of 
the hearing at which those words were 
said, and wish to put the context of that 
remark into the RECORD, so that those 
words will not be taken out of context 
and given a meaning which they do not 
have. So, going through the records of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, I find, on page 4 of those records 
a statement by the Secretary referring 
to the big inventories, particularly in the 
automobile field. He said: 

So that when you get up to a very high 
level and you have got your head against the 
ceiling, it is well to just have it hesitate a 
little bit, 


An entirely different turn of meaning 
is given to those words when they are 
taken in context than appears in the 
remarks of the junior Senator from 
Michigan. 

Then Secretary Humphrey said: 

And that is what is going on, and I think 
it is very good and very wholesome.” 


I would say the whole trend of the 
Secretary’s remarks was that when one 
had gotten into trouble, it was a good 
idea to get out of it and not get into 
deeper trouble. 

A further reference in the remarks of 
the junior Senator from Michigan was 
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this quotation from the Secretary’s 
testimony: 


Conditions are now proceeding in a very 
satisfactory manner, 


Again, we have to refer to the tran- 
script of the remarks to see what he 
meant by that. Speaking of the layoffs 
in the automotive industry the Secre- 
tary said: 

Well, I think their difficulties arise from 
a number of things. 

On the other hand, I think that as you 
look at it now, conditions are proceeding 
in a very satisfactory way, and I believe 
that over a relatively short time some of 
these inventory difficulties will be behind us, 
and we can forget them. 


Mr. President, to these two quotations 
from the text in which the Secretary's 
words are put in their context, I wish 
to add two observations of my own. The 
first observation I wish to make is that 
I myself feel that the automotive in- 
dustry itself is not blameless in the 
recession which it is suffering and which 
its workmen are suffering at the present 
moment. There seemed last year to be 
an insane desire to push as many auto- 
mobiles as possible on to the market. 
The manufacturers pushed them on to 
the dealers, and the dealers did the best 
they could to get them into the hands of 
the public. In my judgment, that proc- 
ess was bad for the automotive industry, 
bad for its employees, and bad for the 
country as a whole. I sincerely hope this 
incident of indisposable, or slowly dis- 
posable, inventories and a decrease in 
employment will be taken to heart by 
the leaders of the automotive industry, 
and that they will do their selling with 
such wisdom and restraint as will tend 
to keep a constant market for automo- 
biles and a constant high level of em- 
ployment for those engaged in the auto- 
motive industry. 

The next point I wish to make, Mr. 
President, in connection with this inci- 
dent is this: I have the very strong con- 
viction that the two principal political 
parties, which in fact are practically the 
only parties on the United States politi- 
cal scene, have different functions to 
perform. I shall not take it upon myself 
to assign any functions to the party rep- 
resented by our distinguished friends on 
the other side of the aisle. But I have 
a very clear and distinct idea of what is 
the function of the Republican Party, to 
which I am glad to belong. It is our 
particular function—because it is in 
large measure left to us—to see to it, in- 
sofar as we can, and insofar as it can be 
obtained by Government action, where 
action is required, or by inaction, where 
action is not required, that the level 
of business production and the level of 
business employment remain high. If 
at times that has the aspect of appearing 
to support business, whether big or little, 
that aspect is a true reflection of the 
situation. We do try so to support the 
business of this country that there will 
be high production and high employ- 
ment. I, for one, Mr. President, expect 
to pursue that responsibility as a mem- 
ber of the Republican Party, without 
being disturbed by any criticisms which 
would attribute such action and such 
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policies to an endeavor to maintain prof- 
its for the well-to-do. What we are 
maintaining is production and employ- 
ment. 

In accordance with this same idea of 
party responsibility, it is my judgment 
that Secretary Humphrey has spoken 
and acted, and is now speaking and act- 
ing, in the way which best serves to 
maintain production and employment in 
this country. 


COL. JOHN A. O'KEEFE 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives with 
respect to Senate bill 2984. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2984) for the relief of Col. John A. 
O'Keefe, which were, on page 1, line 4, 
strike out all after “pay,” over through 
“appropriated,” in line 5, and insert “out 
of the funds of the District of Colum- 
bia,”, and on page 1, line 7, strike out 
“United States” and insert “District of 
Columbia.” 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a brief explanation. On April 
30, 1956, Senate bill 2984, for the relief 
of Col. John A. O’Keefe, was passed by 
the Senate. The bill has now been 
passed by the House of Representatives 
with an amendment providing for the 
payment out of the funds of the District 
of Columbia, rather than out of money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. A study of the House amend- 
ment discloses that a subsequent report 
was received by the House committee 
from the District of Columbia, which 
recommended that this amendment be 
included, pursuant to a recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ERNEST B. SANDERS 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives re- 
garding Senate bill 415. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
415) for the relief of Ernest B. Sanders, 
which was on page 2, line 2, after act“, 
insert “in excess of 10 percent thereof.” 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, a brief 
explanation of the amendment is that on 
June 30, 1955, the Senate passed Senate 
bill 415, for the relief of Ernest B. 
Sanders. The bill has now been passed 
by the House, with an amendment which 
provides for the payment of an attorney’s 
fee not to exceed 10 percent. 

A study of the House amendment dis- 
closes that services of an attorney were 
Soper rendered in connection with this 
c j 


Accordingly, Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
Senate bill 415. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY TO THE CITY OF ROSEBURG, 
OREG. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
2223, Senate bill 3316; and I invite the 
attention of the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] to this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3316) au- 
thorizing the Administrator of General 
Services to convey certain property 
which has been declared surplus to the 
needs of the United States to the city of 
Roseburg, Oreg. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada for the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3316), 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations with 
amendments, on page 1, at the beginning 
of line 4, to strike out “and directed”; in 
the same line, after the word “‘deed”, to 
strike out the comma and “without con- 
sideration”; and on page 2 after line 7, 
to insert: 


Any such conveyance shall be conditioned 
upon— 

961 the payment by the city of Roseburg, 
Oreg., to the United States of a sum equal to 
50 percent of the fair market value of all such 
property, including the dwelling structure 
situated upon such land and the contents of 
such dwelling, based upon the highest and 
best use of such property at the time of such 
conveyance; : 

(2) the use of the land so conveyed by such 
city for public park or public recreational 
purposes for a period of not less than 20 years 
after such conveyance, and the reversion of 
all or any part of such land to the United 
States, in its then existing condition, at the 
option of the United States in the event that 
the Secretary of the Interior determines at 
any time during such period that such land 
has ceased to be used or maintained by such 
city for any such purpose; and 

(3) an undertaking by such city that the 
dwelling structure situated upon such land 
and the contents thereof will be disposed of 
by such city only to the Douglas County 
Historical Society. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted etec., That the Administrator 
of General Services is authorized to convey 
by quitclaim deed to the city of Roseburg, 
Oreg., all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to (1) that parcel of 
land, together with any improvements there- 
on, which comprises a part of the property 
commonly known as the Lillie Lela Moore 
estate, and which is described as lots 5, 6, 
and 7, block 29, Douglas County, Roseburg, 
Oreg., and (2) that part of such estate con- 
sisting of furniture, personal effects, and 
jewelry which has been designated by the 
said Administrator as lot A personalty, such 
property having been devised to the United 
States by Lillie Lela Moore under the pro- 
visions of her will probated in 1940, and 
which has since been declared surplus to 
the needs of the United States. 

Any such conveyance shall be conditioned 
upon 

(1) the payment by the city of Roseburg, 
Oreg., to the United States of a sum equal 
to 50 percent of the fair market value of all 
such property, including the dwelling struc- 
ture situated upon such land and the con- 
tents of such dwelling, based upon the 
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highest and best use of such property at the 
time of such conveyance; 

(2) the use of the land so conveyed by 
such city for public park or public recrea- 
tional purposes for a period of not less than 
20 years after such conveyance, and the re- 
version of all or any part of such land to 
the United States, in its then existing con- 
dition, at the option of the United States 
in the event that the Secretary of the In- 
terior determines at any time during such 
period that such land has ceased to be used 
or maintained by such city for any such pur- 
pose; and 

(3) an undertaking by such city that the 
dwelling structure situated upon such land 
and the contents thereof will be disposed of 
by such city only to the Douglas County 
Historical Society. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
bill can be explained very briefiy. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
and direct the Administrator of General 
Services to convey all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to 
three lots and improvements thereon, in- 
cluding furniture and other personal 
property, to the city of Roseburg, Oreg., 
for public park and historical museum 
purposes, 

Public-spirited people of the city of 
Roseburg, Mr. President, have taken the 
lead in urging that this building and 
site be reserved for historical and public 
purposes, rather than be surrendered to 
commercialism. That is why I have in- 
troduced this proposed legislation, and 
why I hope the Senate will pass the bill 
today. 

The bill has been reported to the 
Senate with several amendments which 
have been recommended by the General 
Services Administration. The amend- 
ments provide that the city must pay 50 
percent of the fair market value of the 
property at issue, and restrict use of the 
property to the purposes I have de- 
scribed, namely, either for public park 
purposes or for museum purposes. 

The bill also—and very properly, in 
my opinion—provides that the building 
thereon and the contents may be disposed 
of by the city of Roseburg only to the 
Douglas County Historical Society. 

Mr. President, the bill is a very worthy 
one, and it will perpetuate a very valuable 
and strategically located property in the 
city of Roseburg, to be used for public 


` purposes, and to assure that all the prop- 


erty—both the land and the building 
thereon—will be used for these public 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the committee. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3316) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF 
THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
festa of Calendar No. 2115, House bill 

2. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
8922) to provide for the relief of certain 
members of the uniformed services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this bill 
will validate overpayments of reenlist- 
ment allowances aggregating more than 
$6 million. The number of persons who 
have received these payments is 18,365. 
The payments were made in accordance 
with Department of Defense regulations, 
and were received by the members in 
good faith. 

The Comptroller General took excep- 
tion to the payments, as he was required 
to do under a strict construction of the 
law; but the Comptroller has advised 
the committee that he has no objection 
to the enactment of this bill. 

An understanding of the overpay- 
ments that this bill would validate nec- 
essarily involves consideration of the 
history of reenlistment allowances. 

Prior to the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, members reenlisting received an 
enlistment allowance computed on the 


basis of past service, that is, the number . 


of years served by a member in his 
prior enlistment. The basic concept of 
an enlistment allowance was changed by 
the Career Compensation Act, which pro- 
vides in section 207 thereof for a reen- 
listment bonus based on future service, 
that is, the number of years for which 
the member reenlists. The Career Com- 
pensation Act also had a savings provi- 
sion that members who reenlisted within 
3 months after discharge from an en- 
listment entered into prior to the effec- 
tive date of the Career Compensation 
Act, October 1, 1949, would be entitled 
to receive either—First, the enlistment 
allowance in effect prior to October 1, 
1949; or second, the reenlistment bonus 
authorized under the Career Compensa- 
tion Act, whichever was greater. De- 
partment of Defense regulations pro- 
vided that enlisted members entitled to 
the benefit of the savings provision would 
get the greater amount, without any 
election on their part. 

The act of July 16, 1954, provided an 
alternative system of reenlistment bo- 
nuses, with a relatively large bonus for 
first enlistments and decreasing bonuses 
for the second, third, and fourth reen- 
listments. The 1954 act also provided 
that any reenlistment when a bonus was 
not authorized would not be counted in 
determining whether the new reenlist- 
ment was the first, second, third, or 
fourth enlistment. In decision B- 
121690, dated March 30, 1955, the Comp- 
troller General ruled that those persons 
who had the benefit of the savings pro- 
vision mentioned above, under which 
they received an enlistment allowance, as 
distinguished from a reenlistment bonus, 
because the former was larger, had none- 
theless reenlisted “when a bonus was au- 
thorized.” Consequently, a reenlistment 
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after the 1954 act for these members was 
treated by the Comptroller as a second, 
third, or fourth reenlistment, rather 
than the first, second, or third one, with 
the result that the members received 
more bonus than they were entitled to 
under a strict construction of the law. 

This bill was approved by the Armed 
Services Committee in the realization 
that the amount of the bonus to which 
these members apparently were entitled 
was a consideration affecting their deci- 
sion whether to remain in the military 
service, and because the payments were 
made in accordance with Department of 
Defense regulations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 8922) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BIBLE. Will the Chair advise the 
acting majority leader what is the un- 
finished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the unfinished 
business is Senate bill 3982, a bill to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of tungsten, 
asbestos, fluorspar, and columbium-tan- 
talum in the United States, its Territories 
and possessions, and for other purposes. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO THE PORT OF PORT 
TOWNSEND, WASH. 


Mr. BIBLE. I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business be tempo- 
rarily laid aside and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2193, Senate bill 3388. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3388) to provide for the conveyance. of 
certain real property of the United States 
of America to the port of Port Townsend, 
Wash. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Government Operations with an amend- 
ment, on page 2, after line 3, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. (a) The Administrator shall deter- 
mine, in accordance, with the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, the fair mar- 
ket value of the real property subject to 
conveyance under this act and if the port of 
Port Townsend fails to tender to the Admin- 
istrator an amount equal to such fair market 
value on or before the 120th day after the 
date such fair market value is made known 
to the port of Port Townsend by the Admin- 
istrator, this act shall cease to be in effect 
after such 120th day. 

(b) Fair market value as used in this sec- 
tion means an amount equal to the average 
of the two appraisals of such land which 
were made July 1954 and October 1955 at the 
request of the Administrator. 
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wed 
And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 
Sec. 2. The Administrator shall determine 
the fair market value of the real property 
subject to conveyance under this act and if 
the port of Port Townsend fails to tender to 
the Administrator an amount equal to such 
fair market value on or before the 120th 
day after the date such fair market value is 
made known to the port of Port Townsend 
by the Administrator, this act shall cease to 
be in effect after such 120th day. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services (herein referred to as 
the “Administrator”) is authorized and di- 
rected to convey to the port of Port Town- 
send, Wash., subject to the provisions of sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of this act, all of the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
certain real property consisting of 30.62 acres, 
more or less, located in Jefferson County, 
Wash., comprising a part of the real property 
commonly known as Hudson Point, formerly 
used by the Department of the Army for 
amphibious training purposes, the exact 
legal description of which shall be deter- 
mined by the Administrator. 

Src. 2. The Administrator shall determine 
the fair market value of the real property 
subject to conveyance under this act and if 
the port of Port Townsend fails to tender 
to the Administrator an amount equal to 
such fair market value on or before the 120th 
day after the date such fair market value is 
made known to the port of Port Townsend by 
the Administrator, this act shall cease to be 
in effect after such 120th day. 

Sec. 3. There shall be reserved to the 
United States all minerals including oil and 
gas, in the real property authorized to be 
conveyed by the first section of this act, and 
the deed of conveyance shall contain such 
additional terms, conditions, reservations, 
and restrictions as the Administrator de- 
termines to be necessary to protect the in- 
terest of the United States. 

Sec. 4. The Administrator shall cover into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts all 
proceeds under this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief explanation of the 
bill. 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize 
and direct the Administrator of General 
Services to convey to the port of Port 
Townsend all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in 30.62 acres of land 
of which 28.44 acres was originally do- 
nated by the town of Port Townsend to 
the United States. This property has 
been declared excess to the needs of the 
Department of Defense and referred to 
the General Services Administration for 
disposal as surplus property. The bill, as 
amended, further provides that, if the 
port of Port Townsend agrees to pay the 
fair market value of the property, such 
payment must be tendered to the Admin- 
istrator on or before the 120th day after 
receiving notice of the fair market value, 
to be determined by the Administrator. 
The United States reserves all minerals 
including oil and gas; and the imposition 
of such additional terms as the Admin- 
istrator determines to be necessary to 
protect the interests of the United States. 

Since the property covered by this bill, 
originally donated for patriotic reasons 
by the citizens of Port Townsend, Wash., 
to the Federal Government, has now 
been abandoned by the United States 
and the property declared surplus to the 
needs of the Government, it is the view 
of the committee that the approval of 
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S. 3388 is a matter of equity, and in the 
public interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO THE TOWN OF NORTH KINGS- 
TOWN, R. I, 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2214, Senate bill 3195. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3195) to authorize the Administrator of 
General Services to convey certain lands 
in the State of Rhode Island to the town 
of North Kingstown, R. I. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to authorize and direct 
the Administrator of General Services 
to convey by quitclaim deed all right, 
title, and interest of the United States to 
approximately 3.4 acres of land, includ- 
ing improvements thereon, to the town 
of North Kingstown, R. I. Such land is 
part of a tract formerly held by the De- 
partment of the Navy and declared sur- 
plus to the needs of the Navy. The 
town of North Kingstown, R. I., agrees to 
pay to the Administrator of General 


Services as consideration for the land- 
conveyed an amount equal to 50 percent 


of its fair market value as determined by 
the Administrator after appraisal of said 
land. The bill further provides if the 
land conveyed is not used for public pur- 
poses all right, title, and interest shall 
revert to the United States. 

The committee of taxpayers appointed 
by the city have made a thorough study 
of the present facilities, and recom- 
mended building a new combined fire and 
police department on higher grounds to 
avoid damage from future floods and 
hurricanes. The site approved by the 
committee as most suitable is described 
in detail in S. 3195. 

The Quonset Naval Air Station and the 
Davisville Supply Depot are located in 


North Kingstown. The taxpayer com- 
mittee reports that the servicemen and 


families and the civilian employees and 
their families will benefit by a true fire 
and police protection if S. 3195 is ap- 
proved. The committee further states 
that North Kingstown is unable finan- 
cially to complete necessary improve- 
ments to the existing buildings, or to 
enter into competitive bidding for the 
land needed for the proposed site for the 
new building to house the fire and police 
departments. 

The bill comes from the Committee on 
Government Operations with unanimous 
approval. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 


is open to amendment. If there be no 


amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services is authorized and di- 
rected to convey by quitclaim deed to the 
town of North Kingstown, R. I., all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to approximately 3%» acres of land, in- 
cluding improvements thereon, in such town. 
Such land, which is part of a tract formerly 
held by the Department of the Navy and 
declared surplus to the needs of such De- 
partment, is more particularly described as 
follows: Beginning at a point in the easterly 
line of Post Road which point is 100 feet 
northerly from a concrete bound at the 
northwest corner of land now or formerly 
of Dot Seafood Company; thence the line 
runs in a northerly direction 500 feet bound- 
ed westerly by said Post Road; thence turn- 
ing an interior angle of 90 degrees, 5 minutes, 
20 seconds, the line runs in an easterly 
direction 262.74 feet; thence turning an in- 
terior angle of 96 degrees, 32 minutes, 1 sec- 
ond, the line runs in a southern direction 


503.27 feet; thence turning an interior angle 


of 83 degrees, 27 minutes, 59 seconds, the 
line runs in a westerly direction 320.0 feet to 
the point of beginning; said line being 100 
feet from and parallel to the northerly line 
of land now or formerly of the Dot Seafood 
Company and making an interior angle of 
89 degrees, 54 minutes, 40 seconds with the 
first described line; the last three courses 
being bounded northerly, easterly, and 
southerly by land of the United States of 
America. The above-described tract con- 
tains three and four-tenths acres more or 
less. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
act shall be subject to the conditions (1) 
that the town of North Kingstown, R. L, 


pay to the Administrator of General Serv- ` 


ices as consideration for the land conveyed 
an amount equal to 50 percent of its fair 


market value as determined by the Admin- - 
istrator after appraisal of such land, and 


(2) that in the event the land conveyed 
pursuant to this act ceases to be used for 
public purposes all right, title, and interést 


so conveyed shall revert to the United States. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 158 OF 
THE REVISED STATUTES OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2215, Senate bill 3768. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 


will be stated by title for the informa- - 


tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3768) to amend section 158 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended, so as to include the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
among the executive departments there 
listed, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill, introduced in the Senate 
at the request of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, is to add the 
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Department, established by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1953, to the list of ex- 
ecutive departments in section 158 of the 
Revised Statutes, title 5, United States 
Code, section 1. Plan No. 1 of 1953 failed 
to provide for the inclusion of the De- 
partment in section 158 of the Revised 


- Statutes. Approval of S: 3768 would 


give the Department full statutory parity 
with other executive departments. The 
bill makes adequate provision to assure 
that nothing therein would be incon- 
sistent with Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1953, or with various other statutes 
applicable to the Department, or with 
laws which are antiquated and not gen- 
erally applicable to other departments. 

Section 2 provides for the appoint- 
ment by the President of a General 
Counsel, with Senate confirmation, who 
shall be the chief legal officer of the De- 
partment, and act as Secretary during 
the absence or disability, or in the event 
of a vacancy in the office, of the Secre- 
tary and of the Under Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretaries. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare states 
that this provision is desirable to con- 
form the status of this position with that 
of the chief legal officers of other execu- 
tive departments having comparable 
functions and responsibilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment, If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 158 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 


amended (5 U. S. C. 1), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 158. The provisions of this title shall 
apply to the following executive depart- 
ments: 

“First. The Department of State. 

“Second. The Department of Defense. 

“Third. The Department of the Treasury. 

“Fourth, The Department of Justice. 

“Fifth. The Post Office Department. 

“Sixth. The Department of the Interior. 

“Seventh. The Department of Agriculture, 

“Eighth. The Department of Commerce, 

“Ninth, The Department of Labor. 

“Tenth. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall not be construed to 
make applicable to the Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare any provision of law 


inconsistent with Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1953 or Public Law 13, 83d Congress, or to 
supersede or limit any function or authority 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, or any officer thereof, under any law 
in effect prior to the enactment of this act, 
or prevent or limit the expenditure of funds 
for any such function or authority. 

Sec. 2. (a) There shall be in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare a 
General Counsel who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate now or hereafter pro- 
vided by law for assistant secretaries of 
executive departments. The General Coun- 
sel shall be the chief legal officer of the De- 
partment and shall perform such functions 
as the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may prescribe. 

(b) The General Counsel shall act as Sec- 
retary during the absence or disability, or in 
the event of a vacancy in the office, of the 
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Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and of the Under Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretaries of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 


LEASE-PURCHASE AGREEMENTS 


Mr, BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous censent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2194, S. 3866. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3866) to facilitate the making of lease- 
purchase agreements by the Administra- 
tor of General Services under the Public 
Building Act of 1949, as amended, and 
by the Postmaster General under the 
Post Office Department Property Act of 
1954, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the bill 
proposes to amend the provisions of the 
Lease-Purchase Act of 1954, relating to 
approval of lease-purchase agreements 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Under present law the Bureau must 
approve a proposed lease- purchase 
agreement for the General Services Ad- 
ministration or the Post Office Depart- 
ment, before the agreement can be sanc- 
tioned by Congress; and after congres- 
sional authorization, the Bureau must 
again review the agreement as to its 
specific terms and provisions. 

This double review results, it is be- 
lieved, in unnecessary duplication and 
expense. The bill would obviate the re- 
quirement that the Bureau make the 
second review of the agreement. The 
Bureau would still be required to approve 
the general desirability of the proposed 
agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (e) of 
section 411 of the Public Buildings Act of 
1949, as added by section 101 of the Public 
Buildings Contract Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 518), 
is further amended— 

(1) by repealing so much of said subsection 
( e) as reads: “No proposed purchase contract 
agreement shall be executed under this sec- 
tion unless such agreement has been ap- 
proved by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, as evidenced by a written statement 
of such officer to the effect that the execution 
of such agreement is necessary and is in con- 
formity with the policy of the President.”; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end of subparagraph 8 
of said subsection (e) the following: “Such 
statement by the Director shall be based on 
budgetary and related considerations and 
shall not be deemed to constitute approval by 
the Director of the specific terms or provi- 
sions of any proposed agreement or of the 
selection of any particular contractor or 
lessor,” 
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Sec. 2. Subsection (g) of section 202 of the 
Post Office Department Property Act of of 
1954, 68 Stat. 521, is amended— 

(1) by repealing so much of said subsec- 
tion (g) as reads: “No proposed lease-pur- 
chase agréement shall be executed under this 
section unless such agreement has been ap- 
proved by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, as evidenced by a written statement 
of such officer to the effect that the execution 
of such agreement is necessary and is in con- 
formity with the policy of the President.”; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end of subparagraph 
8 of said subsection (g) the following: “Such 
statement by the Director shall be based on 
budgetary and related considerations and 
shall not be deemed to constitute approval by 
the Director of the specific terms or provi- 
sions of any proposed agreement or of the 
selection of any particular contractor or 
lessor.” 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND 
TO THE CITY OF HOGANSVILLE, 
GA. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2216, H. R. 7896. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7896) to provide for the conveyance of 
certain land in the city of Hogansville, 
Ga., to the city of Hogansville. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the bill 
would authorize the Administrator of 
General Services to convey to the city 
of Hogansville, Ga., all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to 
certain surplus Government land, upon 
payment by the city of the sum of $3,000 
in consideration thereof. The bill pro- 
vides for the reversion of title to the 
United States in the event that use of the 
land for public purposes should be dis- 
continued at any time within 20 years 
after conveyance. 

The bill has the unanimous approval 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be of- 
fered, the question is on the third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time and passed. 


SALE OF CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY 
TO THE EAGLE ROCK YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2218, H. R. 9377. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 


9377) to provide for the sale to the Eagle 
Rock Young Men's Christian Association 
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of certain real property located in Los 
Angeles County, Calif. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the bill 
would authorize and direct the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to sell to 
the Eagle Rock Young Men's Christian 
Association certain surplus Government 
realty situated in Los Angeles County, 
Calif., upon payment to the Government 
of an amount equal to the fair market 
value of such property at its highest 
and best use as determined by the Ad- 
Ministrator. 

The bill has the unanimous approval 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question ` 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


NOTICE IN THE FEDERAL REGISTER 
OF PROCLAMATIONS, ORDERS, 
ETC., FOLLOWING AN ATTACK 
UPON THE UNITED STATES 
Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 

ceed to the consideration of Calendar 

No, 2219, H. R. 10417. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 


will be stated by title for the informa- 


tion of the Senate, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
10417) to amend the Federal Register 
Act, as amended, so as to provide for the 
effectiveness and notice to the public of 
proclamations, orders, regulations, and 
other documents in a period following 
an attack or threatened attack upon the 
continental United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. The purpose of the bill is 
to provide statutory authority for the 
promulgation, filing, or publication of 
certain official documents, now required 
by law to be filed with the Federal 
Register Division of the National Ar- 
chives Establishment and published in 
the Federal Register, in the event of a 
determination by the President that an 
attack or threatened attack on the con- 
tinental United States, by air or other- 
wise would make compliance imprac- 
ticable or would fail to give the public 
appropriate notice of the contents of such 
documents. 

The bill seeks to accomplish this objec- 
tive by authorizing the President, after 
making such determination, to, first, 
suspend all or part of the legal require- 
ments for promulgating, filing, or pub- 
lishing such documents; and second, es- 
tablish such alternate systems for pro- 
mulgating, filing, or publishing such 
documents, including requirements relat- 
ing to their effectiveness or validity, as 
may be deemed practicable to provide 
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public notice of the issuance and con- 
tents of such documents. 

The bill has the unanimous approval 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


PREMISES LEASED FOR GOVERN- 
MENT PURPOSES 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2221, S. 3843. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3843) to adjust the application of section 
322 of the so-called Economy Act of 1932 
to premises leased for Government 


urposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Government Operations with an amend- 
ment, after line 7, to strike out: 

SEC. 2. The act of April 28, 1942 (56 Stat. 
247, as amended; 40 U. S. C. 278b), is hereby 
amended by inserting, immediately after the 
words Secretary of the Navy“, the words or 
the Administrator of General Services.” 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 322 of the 
act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 412), as amend- 
ed by section 15 of the act of March 3, 1933 
(47 Stat. 1517, 40 U. S. C. 278a), is hereby 
amended by striking “$2,000” in the final 
proviso and substituting 85,000.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill, which was introduced 
at the request of the Administrator of 
General Services, is to simplify the mak- 
ing and administration of leases for the 
rental of premises for Government pur- 
poses in the light of changes in circum- 
stances which have occurred since 1933, 
when certain effected provisions of law 
were enacted. 

The act of June 30, 1932, prohibited 
the Government from paying a rental 
for leased premises in excess of 15 per- 
cent of the fair market value of such 
rental premises, and limited the ex- 
penditure for alterations, improvements, 
or repair thereof to no more than 25 
percent of the amount of the rent for 
the first year of the rental term. Sub- 
sequently, the act of March 3, 1933, ex- 
empted annual rentals amounting to 
$2,000 or less from the 15 percent rental 
limitation in order to avoid the dispro- 
portionate expense and difficulty in- 
volved in appraising and determining 
the fair market value of small properties 
for this purpose. This bill would raise 
this exemption from $2,000 to $5,000, 
which the Administrator of General 
Services reports is necessary in order 
to continue to avoid unnecessary ap- 
praisal expenses since statistics indicate 
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that $5,000 today will rent approximately. 
the same amount of space as did $2,000 
in 1933. 

The bill has the unanimous approval 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce for the 
information of the Senate that, follow- 
ing morning business on Monday, there 
will be a call of the calendar. It is the 
intention of the leadership to proceed 
with the legislative appropriation’ bill 
which has been reported by the commit- 
tee today, and the report will be available 
to Members. 

Following consideration of the legis- 
lative appropriation bill it is planned to 
consider Calendar No. 2169, Senate bill 
3982, to provide for the maintenance of 
production of tungsten, asbestos, fluor- 
spar, and columbium-tantalum in the 
United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes, and Cal- 
endar No. 2139 relating to the reinvest- 
ment by air carriers of the proceeds from 
the sale or other disposition of certain 
operating property and equipment, to- 
gether with any bills which may have 
been objected to on the call of the 
calendar. 

I hope, Mr. President, that on Mon- 
day the committee may be able to work 
up the defense appropriation bill. 
Hearings were concluded on that bill 
on Monday of this week, but we have 
been delayed in marking up the bill be- 
cause of the absence from the city of 
certain Members and because of some 
very important conferences which have 
been taking place. It is an extremely 
important appropriation bill, and, with 
the exception of the foreign aid bill, 
it is the last appropriation bill. 

It is the hope of the leadership that 
the Senate may be able to consider the 
bill as soon as it is reported, perhaps on 
‘Tuesday, or, at the latest, on Wednesday. 
We are also working diligently to report 
the foreign aid bill. The road bill is 
in conference, and it may be that we 
shall have a report on it early in the 
week. 

I give this advance notice, Mr. Presi- 
dent, so that all Senators may know of 
the plans of the leadership. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What 
is the pleasure of the Senate? 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there are no other Senators who 
care to address the Senate, I move that, 
in accordance with the order previously 
entered, the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until next Monday at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
Monday, June 18, 1956, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 14 (legislative day of 
June 11) 1956: 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Arthur Kline, of Wyoming, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission, for a 
term of 5 years, expiring June 22, 1961, 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 

UNITED STATES OT AMERICA 
To be consuls general 

Edward Page, Jr., of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Henry H. Ford, of Florida. 

Frederick C. Oechsner, of Louisiana, 

Robert P. Chalker, of Florida. 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 2, 
consuls, and secretaries 
Ralph J. Burton, of Illinois. 
Basil Capella, of Maryland, 
Loren Carroll, of Illinois. 
Arch K. Jean, of Pennsylvania. 
Arthur G. Jones, of Virginia. 
Robert N. Magill, of Maryland. 
George H. Owen, of New York. 
David H. Popper, of New York. 
Walter A. Radius, of Virginia. 
Donovan Q. Zook, of Ohio. 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries 
Kenneth W. Calloway, of Illinois, 
Mary Mulloy Carmichael, of Montana. 
Daniel H. Clare, Jr., of Virginia. 
Robert A. Conrads, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
William E. Fee, Jr., of New York, 
Bernard J. Humes, of Virginia. 
Albert E. Irving, of Maryland. 
Robert H. Kranich, of Maryland. 
Richard S. Leach, of Connecticut, 
Albert P. Mayio, of Michigan. 
George T. Moody, of Maryland. 
George S. Newman, of New York. 
George A. Pope, of Idaho. 
Ralph Scarritt, of Illinois. 
Leslie C. Tihany, of Illinois. 
Harold N. Waddell, of Georgia. 
Findley Weaver, of Oklahoma. 
To be Foreign Service officers of class 4, con- 
suls, and secretaries, 
Edward S. Benet, of Texas. 
Waldemar B. Campbell, of Washington. 
John Warner Foley, Jr., of New Hampshire, 
Alvaro F. Galvan, of New York. 
Lawrence E. Gruza, of Connecticut, 
Paul M. Kattenburg, of Virginia. 
Stanley R. Kidder, of Oregon, 
Oris F. Kolb, of Virginia. 
Glenwood B. Matthews, of California, 
Saul Moskowitz, of New York. 
John P. Reddington, of New York, 
Everett W. Schoening, of. Illinois. 
Miss Eulalia L. Wall, of Texas. 
Robert L. Ware, Jr., of New Jersey. 
Samuel H. Young, of Florida. 


To be consul 
George R. Phelan, Jr., of Missouri. 
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To be Foreign Service officers of class 5, vice 
consuls of career, and secretaries 


Charles W. Brown, of California, 
Edward H. Brown, of Pennsylvania. 
Joseph F. Christiano, of New York. 
Thomas W. Fina, of Florida. 
Wayne R. Gilchrist, of Missouri. 
Walter T. Kamprad, of California. 
George R. Kaplan, of Massachusetts, 
Earl A. Kessler II, of Oregon. 
Mrs. Elvira L. Lawyer, of the District of 
Columbia. 
Miss Margaret McDonald, of South Dakota. 
Miss Alice C. Mahoney, of Arizona, 
Miss Colette Meyer, of California. 
Miss Helen J. Mullen, of New York. 
John G. Panos, of Illinois. 
Miss Wilma C. Patterson, of Indiana. 
Edward M. Peach, of Virginia. 
Miss M. Adelaide Roberts, of Pennsylvania, 
Miss Margaret A. Stanturf, of Missouri. 
Robert G. Sturgill, of Utah. 
Abraham Vigil, of Colorado. 
Daroslay S. Vlahovich, of New Jersey. 
Henry C. Wechsler, of Ohio. 
Miss Hertha C. Wegener, of New York. 
Mrs. Margaret P. A. Welsh, of Louisiana. 
Miss Helen B. Wilson, of California. 
Miss Jane B. Young, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
To be Foreign Service officers of class 6, vice 
consuls of career, and secretaries 
Thomas A. Bartlett, of Oregon. 
Carlton Brower, of California. 
Davis S. Chamberlain, of New Jersey. 
Edward M. Cohen, of New York. 
John G. Dean, of New York. 
Miss Sharon E. Erdkamp, of Nebraska. 
Donald C. Ferguson, of California. 
Lewis P. Fickett, Jr., of Maine. 
Miss Catherine M. Frank, of Connecticut. 
Roderick N. Grant, of California. 
Charles W. Grover, of New York. 
Mrs. Winifred T. Hall, of New Jersey. 
Robert M. Immerman, of New York, 
Donald A. Johnston, of New York. 
Ernest B. Johnston, Jr., of Alabama, 
Gordon A. Klett, of California, 
Gerald Lamberty, of Wisconsin, 
Jay H. Long, of California. 
David R. McClurg, of Illinois. 
Edward R. O'Connor, of New York. 
Robert K. Olson, of Minnesota. 
Miss Mary Hoxton Pierce, of Florida. 
William B. Pounds, Jr., of Ohio. 
Ernest G. Reeves, of North Carolina. 
J. Harden Rose, of Illinois. 
Edward M. Rowell, of California, 
Miss Edith M. Scott, of the District of 
Columbia. 
Peter Semler, of New York. 
William Slany, of the District of Columbia. 
John T. Tinny, of Florida. 
Julius W. Walker, Jr., of Texas. 
To be consuls 
Robert W. Ades, of Oregon. 
Jay Castillo, of Nevada. 
Gordon P. Hagberg, of California, 
James Moceri, of Washington. 
Miss Barbara M. White, of Illinois. 
Louis C. Bosetti, of Conecticut. 
To be consuls and secretaries 
Douglas S. Blaufarb, of Maryland. 
George F. Wilson, of California. 
To be secretaries 
Paul Garbler, of North Carolina, 
Lloyd A. Harnage, of Florida. 
Robinson McIlvaine, of Pennsylvania. 
To be vice consuls 


William P, Boteler, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

James P. Hurley, of New York. 

Theodore L. Lewis, of New York. 

Jean M. Nater, of Virginia. 

Richard H. Snowdon, of the District of 
Columbia, é 
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Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


To be Assistant Director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, with the rank of rear 
admiral, for a term of 4 years, effective 
August 10, 1956 
Robert W. Knox 


The following persons for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grades indicated in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey: 


To be lieutenants 
Donald L. Campbell 


Robert C. Munson 
Gerard E. Haraden 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
James P. Randall 
To be ensigns 

Vastine C. Ahlrich Robert A. Hoyt 
Jordan S. Baker William A. Hughes 
Ronald D. Bernard William M. Lee 
Merlyn D. Christensen Allen J. Lewis 
Larry H. Clark Michael G. Lusk 
Arthur M. Cook Earl R. Scyoc 
Robert D. Frost Lawrence L. Seal 
Charles E. Fuller Richard F. Shoolbred 
Lawrence C. Haver-G. Thomas Susi 

kamp Philip J. Taetz 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou great God of men and of na- 
tions, we rejoice that in the calendar of 
our national life there are many special 
days which we commemorate and cele- 
brate with feelings of pride and patriot- 
ism. 

Grant that this day, which we call Flag 
Day, may inspire and kindle within our 
minds and hearts a greater love and loy- 
alty for our country and its democracy. 

Make us more truly grateful for Thou 
hast given us a goodly heritage and hast 
not dealt so bountifully and graciously 
with any nation. 

Wherever our flag is unfurled may it 
be the symbol of justice and righteous- 
ness and the glorious herald of proclaim- 
ing the dawning of a new day of freedom 
and peace for all mankind. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace, Amen. 


The JOURNAL of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

On June 7, 1956: 

H. R. 3996. An act to further amend the 
Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945; 

H. R. 4656. An act relating to the Lumbee 
Indians of North Carolina; and 

H. R. 9429. An act to provide medical care 
for dependents of members of the uniformed 
services, and for other purposes. 

On June 13, 1956: 

H. R. 1671. An act for the relief of Clement 
E. Sprouse. 

H. R. 5268. An act to amend section 303 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to 
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authorize the payment of mileage allow- 
ances for overland travel by private con- 
veyance outside the continental limits of the 
United States; 

H. R. 6268. An act to facilitate the con- 
struction of drainage works and other minor 
items on Federal reclamation and like proj- 
ects; 

H. R. 7679. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands by the United States 
to the city of Muskogee, Okla.; 

H. R. 9390. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9536. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 10251. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to deed cer- 
78 land to the city of Grand Junction, 

olo. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 11319. An act making appropriations 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority, certain 
agencies of the Department of the Interior, 
and civil functions administered by the 
Department of the Army, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HAYDEN, MT. RUSSELL, 
Mr. McCLEeLLAN, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. 
HILL, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. HoLLAND, Mr, 
KNOWLAND, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. YOUNG, 
Mr. THYE, Mr. Munpt, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. DworsHaxk, and Mr. Kerr to 
3 conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate requests the House of Represent- 
atives to return to the Senate House 
Joint Resolution 472, entitled “Joint res- 
olution for the relief of certain aliens,” 
as amended. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report 
of the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 56-16. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the order 
of the House of June 6, 1956, the Chair 
declares the House in recess for the pur- 
pose of commemorating Flag Day. 

Thereupon (at 12 o'clock and 3 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess. 


FLAG DAY 


During the recess the following pro- 
ceedings took place in honor of the 
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United States flag, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives presiding: 
FLAG DAY PROGRAM. UNITED STATES HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 14, 1956 

Presiding Officer: The Speaker, Hon. Sam 
RAYBURN. 

United States Marine Band (Capt. Albert 
Schoepper, leader, conducting) and the In- 
terservice Choral Group enter the door to 
the left of the Speaker and take positions 
assigned them. 

Doorkeeper announces The Flag of the 
United States. 

Members rise. 

Marine Band plays The Stars and Stripes 
Forever. 

The flag is carried into the Chamber by 
marine colorbearer and a guard from each 
of the other branches of the Armed Forces 
(Capt. George B. Crist, U. S. Marine Corps, 
commanding). 

The color guard salutes the Speaker, faces 
about, and salutes the House. 

Hon, Lours C. RABAUT is recognized. 

The Interservice Choral Group, accom- 
panied by the Marine Band, sing the song 
The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, by 
Irving Caeser, ASCAP, arranged by Donald 
Hunsberger, United States Marine Band. 
Soloist: S. Sgt. William Jones, United States 
Marine Band. (Members remain seated.) 

Hon. Lovis C. Ranaur is recognized. 

Members rise and sing the National 
Anthem, accompanied by the Marine Band 
and the Interservice Choral Group. 

Members remain standing while the colors 
are retired from the Chamber, the Marine 
Band playing the National Emblem March. 

The Marine Band and the Interservice 
Choral Group leave the Chamber. 


Mr. RABAUT was recognized by the 
Speaker and delivered the following ad- 
dress: 

Mr. Speaker, we are gathered here this 
Flag Day to rededicate our spirit and 
our might to national patriotism and 
national unity. The flag is a physical 
symbol of nobler and loftier things. It 
is far more than a standard of grace and 
beauty. In its folds is written the his- 
tory of a great people; in its rustling 
may be heard the footsteps of patriot 
bands, at Lexington and at the bridge 
of Concord, immortalized in Emerson's 
phrase: 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 


This flag reflects the radiance that 
glowed at Yorktown where Washington's 
ragged legions overwhelmed the armies 
of a king and lifted in triumph the ban- 
ner of a free people. 

It waved on land and sea in 1812. It 
carries in its bright stars and glorious 
stripes the triumph of our armies from 
Vera Cruz through mountain passes and 
spreading plains to the heights of vic- 
tory. It represents a country and peo- 
ple reunited after 4 bloody and tragic 
years in which sections and brothers 
uselessly but gallantly poured out upon 
a hundred fields the finest blood of the 
North and the South. A part of its 
fabric stretches from the battlefields of 
Cuba to the distant jungles of the Philip- 
pines. It recalls the vivid and stirring 
recollections of 1918 and 1945, when our 
men carried the colors of the Republic 
to glorious triumph and helped restore 
peace to a warring world. 

This flag represents something more 
than armies and navies, and wars and 
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victories. It represents a mighty and 
yet a peaceful people. It is the ensign 
of a great and devoted Republic—a land 
of free men, which nurses no dream of 
aggression or conquest. 

Whenever these colors are lifted they 
signify a concept of nationality, and an 
ideal of democracy and self-government 
that are distinctly American. This flag 
is emblematic of the making of Amer- 
ica—of the moving, thrilling, and en- 
thralling story of struggle and hardship 
and suffering in humble beginnings—of 
youthful and healthful growth, and, 
now, of mature strength. It represents 
the industry and enterprise of pioneers 
who mastered the wilderness and con- 
quered the plains and deserts. It pro- 
claims the inventive genius, the toiling 
labor and business leadership which 
have developed an industrial structure 
that commands the admiration of the 
modern world. It speaks of the educa- 
tional and cultural and spiritual forces 
that have ennobled and uplifted the life 
of this mighty people. 

This flag symbolizes the government 
and political institutions of the most 
splendid Republic ever builded by the 
genius and statesmanship of man. 

It is based upon a noble concept of 
the rights of the individual—that gov- 
ernment rests upon and is created to 
serve—the individual—for in his per- 
sonal responsibility lies its weakness or 
its strength. 

These colors are emblematic of the 
Constitution of the United States and its 
distribution and separation of govern- 
mental power. Every American knows 
that the Constitution is a great barrier 
between his liberty and tyranny. 

Americans should remember that its 
covenants have preserved for them and 
for posterity that which was wrested by 
turbulent barons from an unwilling king. 
Through its lines is woven the brave 
spirit of a Parliament that dared defy 
the Crown. It throbs with the spirit of 
that ringing declaration that circled the 
globe and thrilled the world. In its 
stately stanzas, they may catch the drum 
beat and hear the tramp of Continental 
Armies, and majestically moving through 
its pages are the statesmanship of Madi- 
son and Franklin and other patriot 
fathers, and the calm courage and lofty 
patriotism of Washington. 

That is the America our fathers gave 
us. This is our America, we are deter- 
mined that it shall remain our America. 
If it is to remain ours, we—and we 
alone—can preserve it—and protect it— 
and hand it down to our sons, stronger 
and nobler for our having lived, and 
served, and sacrificed. Every citizen of 
this Democracy has a task and a duty to 
preserve it. Individual right, individual 
privilege, carries with it individual re- 
sponsibility. 

This is our country, our democracy, 
ours to govern, ours to advance, ours to 
perfect and protect, and ours to make 
more glorious. Every American has a 
solemn and lofty duty laid upon him, a 
duty commensurate with his ability, his 
resources, and his intellect. We must 
stamp out and extirpate communism and 
all other foreign “isms” and subversive 
influences which seek to undermine 
things American. 
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We shall tolerate neither the espio- 
nage agents assigned to local embassies, 
nor the treachery of any domestic in- 
fluence or group. 

It is a manifest obligation to our peo- 
ple, to our institutions, to our territory 
and to our lives; to the heroic traditions 
of a great and glorious past; to those 
whose blood, labor, and treasure estab- 
lished this Nation; to the martyred dead 
who have defended and protected it—it 
is our manifest obligation to all these 
to keep America strong, morally and 
physically. 

To attain these noble ends we look 
back through our history and treasured 
traditions of 180 years. We salute the 
Continental Congress that gave us the 
Declaration of Independence and with 
them exclaim, “With a firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

To the Star Spangled Banner, proudly 
displayed in this Chamber, we pledge a 
firm devotion, which springs from a 
heart fired with true loyalty, and a mind 
tempered and cooled with a patriotic 
realization of the necessities of the mo- 
ment. 

“Long may it wave o’er the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” 

At this time, I should like to introduce 
the world-famous United States Marine 
Band under the very capable direction 
of Capt. Albert Schoepper, who will con- 
duct the band, and Choirmaster S. Sgt. 
William Jones, of the Interservice Choral 
Group, who will perform their arrange- 
ment of the song The Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag. This pledge song, incor- 
porating the words “under God,” aptly 
stresses our dependence upon Almighty 
guidance in national and international 
affairs. 

After the singing of the song, The 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, Mr. 
RaBauT made the following statement: 

Mr. Speaker, you have heard our song 
and music to the flag. The highest form 
of praise is expressed in music and song, 
when Christ was born the angels sang. 
This Nation, under God—God who is the 
sole dispenser of authority has singularly 
blessed America. Long may its banner 
fly as a beacon of freedom to people 
everywhere and to the greater honor and 
glory of the Creator of the world, 

Now, the membership will rise and 
sing the national anthem, accompanied 
by the United States Marine Band and 
the interservice choral group. 

After the singing of the national an- 
them the colors were retired from the 
Chamber. 

At 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. the 
proceedings in honor of the United Braves 
flag were concluded. 


AFTER RECESS 
The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
1 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
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(H. R. 10899) making appropriations for 
the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. PRESTON]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2344) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10899) “making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Commerce and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 4, 5, 15, 25, and 26. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 8, 12, 13, 24, 27, 29, 30, and 31, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 62,450,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 87,475,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment insert “one hun- 
dred”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$126,804,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,625,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$16,200,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 810,900, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8960, 000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$82,700,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81,115,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $15,350,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 815,350,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81,600,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 22, 23, 


and 28, 

Prince H. Preston, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
JOHN J. ROONEY, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
JOHN F, SHELLEY, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 


WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10899) making 
appropriations for the Department of Com- 
merce and Related Agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report as to each of 
such amendments, namely: 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
General administration 


Amendments Nos. 1 and 2—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $2,450,000 instead of 
$2,425,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,465,000 as proposed by the Senate, and 
eliminate language inserted by the Senate 
providing funds to be expended upon the 
certificate of the Secretary. 

The conferees concur in the statement 
contained in the Senate committee report 
concerning the handling of personnel trans- 
fers to the Office of the Under Secretary for 
Transportation, 
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Bureau of the Census 


Amendment No. 3—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $7,475,000 instead of $7,413,000 
as proposed by the House and $7,575,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 4—Census of govern- 
ments: Appropriates $1,750,000 as proposed 
by the House instead of $2,100,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The action of the 
conferees is not intended to reduce any of 
the functions proposed under this program. 

Amendment No. 5—National housing in- 
ventory: Appropriates $1,000,000 for a survey 
of housing as proposed by the House instead 
of $650,000 for a national intercensal survey 
of housing as proposed by the Senate. 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 


Amendment No, 6—Operation and regu- 
lation: Authorizes the replacement of 100 
passenger motor vehicles instead of 90 as 
proposed by the House and 110 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7—Operation and regula- 
tion: Appropriates $126,804,000 instead of 
$125,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$128,608,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
amount agreed to by the conferees includes 
the sum of $108,000 to permit continued op- 
eration of 39 intermediate landing fields 
scheduled for discontinuance in the coming 
year. 

Amendment No. 8—Establishment of air 
navigation facilities: Appropriates $40,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$37,500,000 as proposed by the House. 


Civil Aeronautics Board 


Amendment No. 9—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $4,625,000 instead of $4,550,000 
as proposed by the House and $4,700,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10—Payments to air car- 
riers: Appropriates $16,200,000 instead of 
$15,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$17,400,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Amendment No. 11—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $10,900,000 instead of $10,- 
800,000 as proposed by the House and 611. 
020,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 12—Construction of a 
surveying ship: Appropriates $3,700,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $3,400,000 
as proposed by the House, 

Business and Defense Services 
Administration 

Amendment No. 13—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $6,900,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $7,200,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Office of Business Economics 

Amendment No. 14—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $960,000 instead of $1,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and $900,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Maritime activities 

Amendment No. 15—Ship construction: 
Reinstates House language authorizing re- 
conditioning and betterment of one ship in 
the national defense reserve fleet which wae 
stricken by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 16 and 17—Ship con- 
struction: Appropriates $82,700,000 instead 
of $54,800,000 as proposed by the House and 
$108,880,000 as proposed by the Senate, and 
approves $1,115,000 for transfer to salaries 
and expenses instead of $1,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $1,232,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The appropriation agreed to by the con- 
ferees includes $2,300,000 for the conversion 
of two mariners for the American President 
Lines, $65,000,000 for the ship replacement 
program, $10,000,000 for acquisition of re- 
placed ships, $4,000,000 for research and de- 
velopment, and $1,400,000 for administrative 
and warehouse expenses, 
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Amendment No. 18—Operating differential 
subsidies: Approves 2,040 voyages instead 
of 2,000 as proposed by the House and 2,075 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 19, 20, and 21—Salaries 
and expenses: Appropriates $15,350,000 in- 
stead of $15,187,000 as proposed by the House 
and $15,500,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
and authorizes $6,500,000 for administrative 
expenses, instead of $6,482,000 as proposed 
by the House and $6,600,000 as proposed by 
the Senate, and $1,600,000 for maintenance 
of shipyards and reserve training facilities 
and operation of warehouses, instead of $1,- 
445,000 as proposed by the House and $1,650,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Inland Waterways Corporation 


Amendment No. 22—Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

National Bureau of Standards 

Amendment No. 23—Construction of fa- 
cilities: Reported in disagreement. 

TITLE II—THE PANAMA CANAL 

Amendment No. 24—Panama Canal Com- 
pany: Authorizes $3,679,000 for general and 
administrative expenses as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $3,562,100 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendments Nos. 25 and 26—Panama 
Canal Company: Authorize the purchase 
of not to exceed 18 passenger motor vehicles 
for replacement only as proposed by the 
House. 

TITLE I1I—INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

Amendment No. 27—St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation: Authorizes $325,- 
000 for administrative expenses instead of 
$315,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 28—St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 

Amendment No. 29—St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation: Authorizes the 
purchase of four passenger motor vehicles 
as proposed by the Senate instead of three 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 30 and 31—Salaries and 
expenses, Small Business Administration: 
Appropriate $1,900,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,890,000 as proposed by 
the House, and authorize the transfer of 
$4,634,000 from the revolving fund as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $4,610,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Prince H. PRESTON, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
JOHN J. ROONEY, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
JOHN F. SHELLEY, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, 
FRANK T. Bow, 
Epwarp T, MILLER, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement., 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 22, on page 17, line 4, 
insert “Inland Waterways Corporation ad- 
ministered (under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce): Not to 
exceed $14,000 shall be available for admin- 
istrative expenses to be determined in the 
manner set forth under the title ‘General 
expenses’ in the Uniform System of Ac- 
counts for Carriers by Water of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1947).” 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
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ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 22, and concur therein, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 23, page 22, line 17, insert: 

“Construction of facilities: For acquisition 
of ne land and to initiate the design 
of the facilities to be constructed thereon 
for the National Bureau of Standards outside 
of the District of Columbia to remain avail- 
able until expended, $930,000 to be trans- 


ferred to the General Services Administra- 
tion.” 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 23, and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 28, page 29, line 15, insert 
“including not to exceed $1,500 for official 
entertainment expenses, to be expended upon 


the approval or authority of the Adminis- 
trator.” 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 28, and concur therein. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Was this bill increased 
over the bill as it left the House? 

Mr. PRESTON. This bill is $105,941,- 
000 below the budget estimate. It is 
$24,729,000 above the House figures. I 
may say that represents the amount of 
funds put in the bill for ship construc- 
tion that was eliminated by the com- 
mittee. We took a very heavy cut on 
ship construction in the House. This 
was a compromise figure on that item. 

Mr, GROSS. One other question: 
Were there any supergrade employees 
provided in this bill? 

Mr. PRESTON. There are none. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. Is it not true that under 
this report we are now $29,584,000 under 
the Senate bill? 

Mr. PRESTON. That is correct. 

Mr. BOW. The conference came back 
with a saving of $29,584,000? 

Mr. PRESTON. That is correct. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON, I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Although there has 
been a cut in ship construction money, 
it is the fact, is it not, that there has 
been allowed new construction of six 
cargo ships for American Export Lines 
and Moore-McCormack Lines? 

Mr. PRESTON. The gentleman is 
correct. Funds are provided for that 
purpose in the bill, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 
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MRS. ANNA ELIZABETH DOHERTY— 
RETURN OF BILL BY THE PRESI- 
DENT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read: 


To the House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the request con- 
tained in the resolution of the House 
of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
ring therein), I return herewith H. R. 
1913 entitled “An act for the relief of 
Mrs. Anna Elizabeth Doherty.” 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, June 14, 1956. 


PROCEEDINGS DURING RECESS 
ORDERED PRINTED 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
that took place during the recess of the 
House be inserted in the Recor prior to 
action taken on the conference report 
just adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20 
AND JUNE 27, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Iask 
unanimous consent that business in or- 
der on Calendar Wednesday on June 20 
and June 27 may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY JUNE 18 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


HOSPITALIZATION AND CARE OF 
MENTALLY ILL OF ALASKA 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6376) to 
provide for the hospitalization and care 
of the mentally ill of Alaska, and for 
other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, disagree to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and ask for a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, is the 
gentleman asking for a conference or 
to agree in the Senate amendment? 

Mr. ENGLE. I am asking for a con- 
ference, following our understanding. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, This is the 
mental health bill for Alaska? 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
25 I withdraw my reservation of objec- 

on. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
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California? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. O'BRIEN of New York, 
EDMONDSON, Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, 
Messrs. MILLER of Nebraska, and 
SAYLor. 


LIMITING THE APPELLATE JURIS- 
DICTION OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to limit the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Article 3 of the Constitution provides 
that the judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. Section 2 of article 3 
provides that the judicial power shall 
extend to all cases in law and equity 
arising under the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States, to all cases of 
admiralty, to controversies which the 
United States shall be a party, to contro- 
versies of two or more States, between a 
State and citizens of another State, and 
between citizens of different States. 

The only original jurisdiction granted 
to the Supreme Court are those cases 
affecting ambassadors, other public min- 
isters and counsels, and those in which 
a State shall be a party. 

Section 2 of article 3 also contains 
language, however, which provides that 
the Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction both as to law and fact “‘with 
such exceptions, and under such regula- 
tions as the Congress shall make.” 

Thus the bill, if enacted into law, will 
carry out the constitutional power of the 
Congress to limit the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court. 

My bill recognizes the fact that after 
a decision, judgment, or decree of the 
Supreme Court has been in effect for 50 
years or more it should be considered as 
well accepted law. And it may not 
thereafter be reviewed on appeal or 
otherwise except when Congress specifi- 
cally passes an enabling act authorizing 
the precedent to be reviewed. This is 
simply a statutory extension of the well 
Accepted doctrine of stare decisis and a 
recognition that the stability of our 
courts and their decisions, which have 
over a period of time attained the status 
of well accepted doctrine, shall not be 
disturbed. 

And having limited the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, the re- 
mainder of the bill reestablishes the long 
and honored decisions of the Supreme 
Court which have remained in effect for 
50 years or more by providing that any 
decree, judgment, or decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States since January 1, 1954, which re- 
verses, alters, or modifies a decision that 
has stood for 50 years or more shall be 
of no force and effect whatsoever. 
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The purpose of the proposed bill is to 
restore the faith of the American people 
in the stability of accepted law, and to 
surround the time-honored traditional 
decisions which have stood the test of 
time with the statutory protection to 
which they are entitled. 


PRESCRIBING POLICY AND PROCE- 
DURE IN CONSTRUCTION CON- 
TRACTS MADE BY EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary may have until 
midnight Friday to file a report on the 
bill (S. 1644) to prescribe policy and pro- 
cedure in connection with construction 
contracts made by executive agencies, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inquire of the majority lead- 
er as to the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. 
Monday is Consent Calendar day, and 
also there will be four suspensions called 
up as follows: 

S. 1749, adopting and authorizing the 
improvement of Rockland Harbor, 
Maine. 

S. 3076, to provide for a continuing 
survey and special studies of sickness 
and disability in the United States, and 
for periodic reports of the results there- 
of, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 5257, to amend the act entitled 
“An act to fix a reasonable definition and 
standard of identity of certain dry milk 
solids.” 

H. R. 9592, to amend section 403 (b) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so 
as to permit air carriers and foreign air 
carriers, subject to certain conditions, to 
grant reduced-rate transportation to 
ministers of religion. 

If a rule is granted, H. R. 4054, a bill 
having to do with agriculture, marketing 
facilities, and so forth of perishable 
food may be considered during the week. 
This bill may not necessarily be called 
up on Monday, but it will be placed on 
the calendar so it can be brought up some 
day next week. 

Mr. Speaker, I may say that the Mem- 
bers may want to look into certain 
aspects of that bill. I imagine some 
Members might be interested in analyz- 
ane ue provisions of that bill. I know 
I 


Tuesday is Private Calendar day. In- 
cidentally, I may say if there are any 
rollcall votes on Monday or Tuesday, 
they will take place on Wednesday, be- 
cause Maine has its primary and Con- 
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necticut has its convention on Monday 
and Tuesday. 

After call of bills on the Private Cal- 
endar and on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday—but 
not necessarily in the following order— 
House Concurrent Resolution 244, creat- 
ing joint committee for the unveiling of 
Commodore John Barry statue. 

Also House Resolution 524, disapprov- 
ing the sale of the alcohol butadiene 
manufacturing facility at Louisville, Ky. 

H. R. 11544, to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, if a rule is 
granted. 

H. R. 7850, having to do with the Little 
Wood River reclamation project in 
Idaho, if a rule is granted. I do not 
know whether a rule has been granted 
or not, but I think one will be granted. 

H. R. 11040, having to do with advance 
research and development programs, 
That is a bill that is on the program to- 
day but it will not be called up for con- 
sideration due to the request of the 
chairman of the committee by reason of 
a death in his family. 

Then H. R. 11742, the Housing Act of 
1956, if a rule is granted. 

I may say that I noticed certain con- 
tempt proceedings in the papers have 
been voted by a committee. Whether or 
not the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities will want those brought up next 
week I am unable to say, but if the 
chairman of that committee does want 
them to be brought up, I am announcing 
now that they will be called up for con- 
sideration, but not before Wednesday. 
They will be put on the program, 

While I am unable to give in advance 
the information, much depends on the 
Rules Committee. However, I expect 
rules will be reported on all of the bills, 
although no rules have been reported up 
to the present time. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I notice that in 
the number of bills to which the gentle- 
man called attention he did not refer to 
the postal rates adjustment bill. We 
have a rule on that already. 

Mr. McCORMACK. To be perfectly 
frank with the gentleman, I deliberately 
refrained from programing that bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, I just wondered 
why. 

Mr. McCORMACE. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts did not program the 
bill and he does not intend to program 
it at the present time or in the fore- 
seeable future unless forced to do so. I 
would regret very much if any Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee on 
Rules would undertake to force the lead- 
ership to do it. If it is going to come, 
I hope it will come from the Republican 
side. After 7 legislative days a member 
of the Committee on Rules can call it up. 
Before doing that, I would expect him to 
confer with the leadership. If he did 
not, I would consider it very discourteous, 
to say the least. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It just seems to 
me that when a bill has been approved 
by a majority vote of the committee to 
which it is referred, and approved by the 
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Committee on Rules, it certainly ought to 
come to the floor. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That does not 
necessarily follow. Sometimes there are 
exceptions to the rule. This is an ex- 
ception, as far as I am concerned. The 
gentleman ought to be perfectly con- 
tented with my frank statement to him, 
There is no necessity of him drawing in- 
ferences. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I could not be 
contented. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not trying 
to content my friend on this bill. Iam 
trying to tell him he ought to be con- 
tented with my frankness. 


CONVEYING CERTAIN LANDS OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO THE BOARD 
OF COMMISSIONERS OF ST. JOHNS 
COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 7471) to 
provide for the conveyance of certain 
lands of the United States to the Board 
of Commissioners of St. Johns County, 
Fla., with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out “Board of 
Commissioners of St. Johns County, Fia.,” 
and insert “city of St. Augustine, Fla., a 
municipal corporation organized and exist- 
ing under and by virtue of the laws of the 
State of Plorida.” 

Page 4, line 4, striko out “degrees” and 
insert feet.“ 

Page 5, strike out lines 7, 8, and 9, and 
insert: 

“Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by 
the first section of this act shall be subject 
to the condition that the city of St. 
Augustine, Fla., pay to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as consideration for the land con- 
veyed, an amount equal to 50 percent of its 
fair market value as determined by inde- 
pendent appraisal, and the deed of con- 
veyance shall reserve to the United States 
all mineral rights, including oil and gas, in 
the land so conveyed, and shall be subject 
to such other reservations, limitations, or 
conditions as may be determined to be neces- 
sary by the Secretary to protect the interests 
of the United States.” 

Page 5, strike out line 10 and insert: 

“Sec, 3. The deed shall contain a covenant 
that no structure shall be erected on the 
land which will in any way adversely affect 
the operation of the Coast Guard facilities, 
and a covenant that the”. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
lands of the United States to the city of 
Augustine, Fla., a municipal corporation 

and existing under and by virtue 
of the laws of the State of Flori 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE LATE JOHN J. EAGAN 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
vey the sad news of the death of Mr. 
John J. Eagan, of Weehawken, N. J., my 
predecessor in this House, from the 14th 
Congressional District. Mr. Eagan 
passed away yesterday. He was one of 
Weehawken’s most illustrious citizens. 
He served in this House from 1913 to 
1921, inclusive, and thereafter from 1923 
to 1925. During the course of his term he 
was a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, was a devoted friend of 
President Woodrow Wilson, and joined 
with the President in the making of his 
historic reforms and also voting for 
World War I against imperialist Ger- 
many. At home he was beloved and re- 
garded with affection by everyone. He 
was a successful businessman and had 
an honorable political career for over 
half a century. Over 62,000 men and 
women graduated from the Eagan Busi- 
ness School, which he founded. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Weehawken 
and the people of the 14th Congressional 
District will miss him. We are buoyed 
up in this hour of sorrow by the fact 
that he was a noble and great American, 
and we know that he has gone to his 
eternal reward. May he rest in peace. 


SPECIAL ORDER POSTPONED 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der granted me for tomorrow afternoon 
may be postponed until next Thursday 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
DEANE), 
dered. 

There was no objection. 


(Mr. 
Without objection, it is so or- 


THE POSTAL RATE BILL 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
was shocked at the comments of the ma- 
jority leader although I admired his 
frankness, in stating that the reason he 
is not scheduling the postal rate bill is 
because he does not believe in the bill. 

I make these as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, which sat for 6 weeks listening to 
witnesses on both sides of the question. 
The committee approved the bill and it 
has been approved by the Committee on 
Rules. I regret and resent one-man gag 
rule, resulting in not permitting the 
House to debate this issue. 

I think it is time that the people of 
the United States are made aware of 
the problems of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the need for rate increases 
which are long overdue. I think when 
they understand the problem they will 
become aware of the fact that in order 
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to make the Post Office Department more 
efficient we are going to have to do some- 
thing about rates. A $500 million a year 
deficit in the Post Office Department is 
unthinkable and unforgiveable. I think 
this Congress is derelict in its duties un- 
less it faces the question head on. As 
far as I am concerned personally, I am 
perfectly willing to tell my constituents 
my stand on the question of postal rate 
increases. I am for them because I be- 
lieve they are long overdue. We have 
added to our. national deficit the $412 
billion postal deficit since 1945. This 
is a matter that I think we should 
consider very carefully very soon. 

It is significant to note that the Dem- 
ocratic chairman [Mr. Murray] of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee favors the rate increase as does 
the Democratic chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Post Office Appropriations 
(Mr. Gary]. The former Democratic 
Postmaster Generals of the United 
States, Mr. James Farley and Mr. Jess 
Donaldson, testified before our commit- 
tee in behalf of this increase. Any one 
of these four men has forgotten more 
about the Post Office Department and its 
operations than the majority leader will 
ever know. This is a problem which 
faces the Democrats and Republicans 
alike and should be met on a completely 
nonpartisan basis. I regret very much 
that it appears that the majority leader 
is going to make this a political issue 
and delay an opportunity for Congress 
to work its will on this postal rate ques- 
tion. Each day that this matter is de- 
layed it is costing the taxpayers an addi- 
tional $1 million. 


WEMBLEY TIES ON FATHER’S DAY 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, next Sunday is Father’s Day. Last 
year on the occasion of Father’s Day I 
had the privilege of presenting to each 
Member of Congress, including the bach- 
elor Members as well as the ladies, a 
necktie which was created by Wembley, 
of New Orleans, who is, of course, in my 
district and who is the largest manufac- 
turer of neckwear in the world. 

The Pulitzer brothers, Sam and Eman- 
uel, the owners of Wembley, were so en- 
thused over the reception which the 
Members geve their ties last year that 
they have again asked me this year, on 
the occasion of Father’s Day, to distrib- 
ute a tie to each Member of the Congress 
and the official staff. So this afternoon, 
either to your office, or tomorrow morn- 
ing, there will be delivered a tie from 
Wembley, of New Orleans. 

I hope you enjoy wearing it. 

In connection with the distribution of 
these ties on Father’s Day, Roll Call, 
which is the most informative news me- 
dia on Capitol Hill, and which is accepted 
as the official organ of the Hill, had a 
very interesting story. 
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In it I can see the fine and delicate 
hand of Ann Corrick, who always does a 
fine job for Sidney Yudain’s Roll Call. 

Here is this year’s story of Wembley 
ties: 

HIL FATHERS WILE Be Fir To Be Tep 


It seems to be an American tradition to 
present the father of the family with a neck- 
tie on Father's Day. 

Representative F. EDWARD HÉBERT, of Loui- 
siana, is seeing to it that President Eisen- 
hower, Vice President Nixon, and all Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate will receive 
ties for Father’s Day next Sunday. 

He is sending out more than 1,000 neckties 
created by Wembley, of New Orleans, to the 
White House officials, all Members of Con- 
gress, and a selected list of congressional of- 
ficials. The generosity of the Pulitzer broth- 
ers, owners of Wembley’s, is limited, HÉBERT 
explained, only by the limitation of supply. 

President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon will get a dozen each of the Father's 
Day neckwear. House Speaker Sam RAYBURN, 
of Texas, will will get a dozen, too, even 
though he's a bachelor. 

This is the second year HÉBERT has taken 
upon himself to be the “tie daddy” of Capi- 
tol Hill. Last year his gifts drew hundreds of 
letters of appreciation from President 
Eisenhower and Con en. 

The National Father’s Day Committee says 
the purpose of Father’s Day is to “inculcate 
citizenship into the young through the fa- 
ther of the home.” It is hoped this high pur- 
pose will be maintained when Junior tries to 
borrow Por's HHH Father's Day tie. 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
THE OLDEST SENATOR OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this occasion to announce to the House 
that on Sunday Rhode Island will chalk 
up on its historical pages another 
achievement, because on that day its 
senior Senator, the Honorable THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN, will become the oldest 
man in point of age ever to serve in the 
United States Serate. 

Senator Green is not only a great 
statesman, he is also a great humani- 
tarian. On Sunday he will be 88 years 
8 months and 15 days old. The person 
now holding the record for having served 
in the Senate at the most advanced age 
is Senator Justin Smith Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, who was 88 years, 8 months, and 
14 days old. 

So, on next Sunday, in the Senate cau- 
cus room, Rhode Islanders in Washing- 
ton and many from my home State will 
not only greet Senator Green, but pay 
him the tribute which he so justly de- 
serves, 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sorry it will not be possible for me to be 
there next Sunday, as I shall have to 


be away from Washington. But I Should 


like to join in this fine tribute to the 
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senior Senator from Rhode Island, Sen- 
ator GREEN. 

Senator Green was the chairman of a 
delegation of which I was a member 
several years ago. We took a trip to 
Europe. There were 14 of us. Every 
one of us was incapacitated for at least 
one day during the whole day, except 
Senator Green. He showed a remark- 
able degree of physical endurance. Not 
only that, but he was charming at all 
times and thoughtfully considerate of 
all members of the delegation. Despite 
Political differences on domestic issues 
and widely divergent viewpoints among 
the members of this delegation, I am 
sure we would be unanimous in our high 
appraisal of Senator GREEN asa charm- 
ing man and delightful traveling com- 
panion as well as an able and hard- 
working chairman. 

I am very happy that he has set this 
record in the Senate. May he enjoy 
many happy years. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I join in the congratula- 
tions to Senator Green on his becoming 
the oldest man who has ever served in 
the Senate. But what is even more re- 
markable is that he is one of the young- 
est men who ever served in the Senate, 
in his physical vigor, his intellectual 
alertness, and the gentleness of his 
spirit. 

Mr. FORAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. What my colleague has just said 
confirms what I have been saying right 
along. He may be old in years but he 
is younger than most of us in spirit and 
in energy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam glad to join 
my friend from Rhode Island in the de- 
served compliments being paid to that 
distinguished gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land, Senator Green. I have known 
him for a number of years. I admire 
him very much. At his age, it is re- 
markable how indefatigable he is in per- 
forming his duties. He is more ener- 
getic than many men 40 years younger 
than he is. He is an inspiration to all of 
us. His contributions during his service 
to the Congress of the United States and 
to the best interests of our country have 
been outstanding. 

Mr. FORAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


COMMUNISM UNDER THE GUISE OF 
CULTURAL FREEDOM — STRAN- 
GLING AMERICAN ART 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 

Deane). Under previous order of the 

House, the gentleman from Michigan 

(Mr. DonpErRo] is recognized for 45 min- 

utes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, when 
and if the time comes that the United 
States State Department capitulates to 
pressure organized in the brainwashing 
cells of Marxist minds conspiring against 
our form of government—that is the 
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day we will have lost the ideological bat- 
tle against world socialism, the ultimate 
goal of the Communist conspiracy. 
CULTURE REPLACES COMINTERN (COMMUNIST) 
(INTERNATIONAL) 

The dictation of the terms of “peace- 
ful coexistence” policy by the Soviet 
Union where assassination and murder 
replace free choice of leadership is un- 
thinkable and most dangerous. The 
erasure of Stalin and the dissolving of 
the Comintern are covered by this Len- 
inist maxim: 

Communist morality is identical with the 
fight to strengthen the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 


Well-publicized Soviet news releases 
reveal that culture is a major weapon 
that the Communist conspiracy has se- 
lected from its propaganda arsenal for 
use in non-Communist countries at this 
time. 

RED SPEARHEADED CAMPAIGN ATTEMPTS TO IN- 
FLUENCE THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Currently, cultural pilgrimages to the 
Red Mecca, as well as recent kidnappings, 
are gaining publicity in our press. David 
Burliuk, described by Soviet poet Maya- 
kovsky as one of the “Bolsheviks of art“ 
and eulogized by Communist Michael 
Gold in the Daily Worker as “the father 
of Russian futurism,” has returned, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald Tribune 
of June 2, 1956, to Moscow as a “United 
States modernist painter” at the invita- 
tion of the Soviet Union of Writers, all 
expenses paid. 

In line with the above, the leftwing 
culturalists have adapted their collective 
leadership into an all-out attack on the 
State Department’s recent cancellation 
of the Sport in Art exhibition originally 
booked to be shown under its auspices in 
Australia during the Olympic Games in 
the fall. 

In an effort to force a reversal of the 
State Department’s position in the mat- 
ter, all Red and left-wing publications 
have become boisterous in their attacks 
on the State Department, and all the 
forces of Marxism have been put into 
the play. 

The break against them came in Dal- 
las, where citizens arose in indignation. 
Though inside influences overruled the 
citizens, the incident encouraged the 
State Deparfment to take action. 

On this premise the leftist indigna- 
tion has been aroused and mobilized, and 
one of the artists struck by the public 
indignation is being given wide favor- 
able publicizing by the Red and general 
press—he is Leon Kroll. A leading daily 
in our Nation's Capital devoted a quar- 
ter of a page to Kroli. He denied all 
allegations of subversiveism. 

Is it culture to promote a propaganda 
division in behalf of the Soviet Govern- 
ment? Kroll has served as Director of 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship and has promoted its propa- 
ganda art division. This is on the De- 
partment of Justice’s list of Communist 
organizations. 

Is it cultural to openly defend the 
Hollywood 10 convicted for contempt of 
Congress? 

Is it cultural to take a prominent part 
in the Soviet’s propaganda scheme, the 
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Scientific and Cultural Conference for 
World Peace, Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, which our State Department— 
Secretary Acheson—labeled a Moscow 
propaganda vehicle”? 

They go further, and I could if Mr. 
Kroll insists. 

Yet Kroll holds the distinction of being 
president of the United States Commit- 
tee of the International Association of 
Plastic Arts sponsored by UNESCO 
which the State Department promotes 
and finances. 

It is my suggestion that the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
hold a full-scale investigation in Com- 
munist control in the great field of Amer- 
ican art, which it has increasingly and 
ruthlessly dominated until it is a men- 
ace and a monopoly detrimental to our 
American artists and to our culture. 

The Red, pro-Communist professional 
is of great value to the Communist con- 
spiracy. It never gives up and is always 
devising new ways of accomplishing its 
end. Let Americans be on guard 
against all phases of this sinister ideol- 
ogy which threatens to undermine and 
destroy our form of government. 

Through these Red artists and allied 
professionals it knows it can even in- 
filtrate into the United States Govern- 
ment. Therefore, it is understandable 
why such an intense effort is being made 
at this present time to protect and build 
up the reputations of artists and so- 
called artists with Communist and Com- 
munist-front associations. 

AMERICAN ARTISTS CONGRESS AND LEAGUE OF 


AMERICAN WRITERS INITIATE RED ART 
MONOPOLY 


Picasso is rated an esthetic hoax, a 
charlatan and a fraud by artists of note. 
He calls himself a Communist and de- 
scribes his distorted art spasms as “Com- 
munist painting.” But to the regiment- 
ed, brainwashed artists-in-uniform of 
the Red art brigade, he is a symbol of 
the power of organized Communist prop- 
aganda, 

These remarks are attributed to him in 
1935 and taken down by Christian 
Zervos: 

There ought to be an absolute dictator- 
ship—a dictatorship of painters—a dictator- 
ship of one painter—to suppress all those 
who have betrayed us, to suppress the cheat- 
ers, to suppress the tricks, to suppress man- 


nerisms, to suppress charm, to suppress 
history. 


In December of 1937 a message and 
greeting from Picasso was relayed by 
transatlantic telephone to the faithful 
at the Second American Artists Congress 
in session at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
This was fit and proper for this organiza- 
tion has been officially cited as a Com- 
5 85 created and controlled organiza- 

on. 

The first American Artists Congress 
was held in New York City February 14, 
15, and 16, 1936. Unless one takes into 
account the subversive and sinister affili- 
ations of this organization, one cannot 
fully understand the ruthlessness of the 
Marxist domination that loyal American 
artists have been fighting for two decades 
without being conscious of the identity 
or nature of their well-hidden enemy. 

After a year of planned effort this 
American Artists Congress emerged as a 
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sister congress of the League of Ameri- 
can Writers termed “Communist and 
subversive” by Attorney General Tom 
Clark. Both were affiliates of the Inter- 
national Union of Revolutionary Artists 
and Writers with headquarters in the 
Soviet Union. 

The planners of this un-American con- 
clave were the late George Ault, Arnold 
Bianch, Henry Billings, Peter Blume, 
Maurice Becker, Nicolai Cickovsky, 
Aaron Douglas, Stuart Davis, Adolph 
Dehn, William Gropper, Hugo Gellert, 
Harry Gottlieb, Minna Harkavy, Eitaro 
Ishigaki, Jerome Klein, Louis Lozowick, 
the late Jan Matulka, Sid Schary, Wil- 
liam Seigel, the late Niles Spencer, Harry 
Sternberg, and Moses Soyer, and they 
worked in close connection with IWO 
brother, Herman Baron of the Red ACA 
Gallery in New York. 

The out-and-out Communist nature 
of this congress, its main purposes, of 
seizing the machinery of the American 
art world—museums, galleries, art asso- 
ciations, and so forth, the establishment 
of socialized art—and the use of art to 
transform the world to the pattern of 
Karl Marx is boldly reported in its book 
on the congress. 

The League of American Writers com- 
posed of hundreds of writers even more 
insolent in their revolutionary stand 
than their artist comrades, pledged 
themselves to promote by critical evalua- 
tion their pro-Red comrades of the other 
arts, and to use their literary work to 
promote policies in accordance with the 
Soviet world conspiracy. 

Waldo Frank was elected chairman of 
the league whose signers included Earl 
Browder, Alexander Trachtenberg, Rob- 
ert Coates, Lewis Mumford, M. J. Olgin, 
Louis Lozowick, Lincoln Kirstein, and 
Michael Gold. 

Malcolm Cowley, now heading the 
Communist front, the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters, addressed the first 
convention of the literary disciples of 
Marx and Lenin on this topic: “What 
the Revolutionary Movement Can Do For 
a Writer.” 

One of the many foreign Communists 
who were members of the honorary pre- 
siding Committee of the League of Amer- 
ican Writers was the Soviet writer, Sergei 
Tretiakov, who has described so-called 
modern art as “clever” because “it makes 
people stupid very cleverly.” 

The four artists in this recent Dallas 
affair, Leon Kroll, Kasuo Kunyioshi, Wil- 
liam Zorach and Ben Shahn, were all 
members of the Red American Artist 
Congress. 

The first name listed on the “call” of 
the Congress is Berenice Abbott, photog- 
rapher—the last, William Zorach, who 
joined with their radical cohorts to 
agitate and organize for their Red ob- 
jective—a permanent Federal arts pro- 
gram. 

Twelve years later, in 1948, the names 
of Berenice Abbott and William Zorach 
are again on a list of sponsors of a pro- 
Soviet organization—the National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions—still agitating for an art bill 
similar to the Socialist setup for artists 
in the Soviet Union. Milton Avery, 
Robert Cronbach, Lyonel Feininger, 
Rockwell Kent, Marion Greenwood, 
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Ruth Reeves, Ben Shahn, Byron Browne, 
and Russell Twiggs are a few of the other 
supporters of this platform for artists of 
this Communist front. They threw 
their political support to the Progressive 
Party this time. Most of this crowd 
were in the Red Art Congress, and the 
majority are members of Artists Equity, 
their latest agitation vehicle. 
LEGISLATION NOW BEFORE CONGRESS 


Now I come to the present, 1956. Bills 
are before both Houses of this Congress 
for establishing a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts. This is in principle 
the demand for Federal subsidy that was 
urged by the leftists of President Tru- 
man, who turned it down, Although the 
sister professions are included in this 
bill, it was originally hatched in 1948 by 
Lloyd Goodrich, of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, and has been stead- 
fastly supported by the Red-dominated 
Artists Equity Association, 

Goodrich’s brain child, the National 
Council on the Arts and Government, is 
located at 22 West 54th Street, New York 
City, which is the address of the Whitney 
Museum. Ten of the thirty-three mem- 
bers of this council are active in the art 
world. They are Rene d’Harnoncourt, 
Museum of Modern Art; Lloyd Good- 
rich, Leon Kroll, Jonathan Marshall, Art 
Digest; Grace M. Morley, San Francisco 
Museum; George L. K. Morris; Ruth 
Reeves; Theodore J. Roszak; Harold 
Weston; and William Zorach. ‘These all 
may safely be said to be supporters of 
the leftist art movement in this country. 
Please note that this council includes 
Kroll and Zorach of the Dallas affair. 

The first name listed as a member of 
this council is the Red fronter, Berenice 
Abbott, and the last, William Zorach, 
supporter of Communist and Commu- 
nist-front organizations. After 20 years, 
here are the two pro-Red members of 
the American Artists Congress together 
again in their untiring effort to use cul- 
vre as a wedge to put across socialism in 


This is the reason for the big cry for 
cultural freedom. This is the use in the 
Communist conspiracy of artists to help 
make this Government over into the 
image of the U. S. S. R. Here is the 
answer to the bleeding heart campaign 
for Kroll, Zorach, and Shahn, whose 
Red-made reputations are of political 
value to anti-American, pro-Soviet 
forces in this country. 

The Communist Daily Worker has 
gone on record supporting one of these 
bills, the Lehman bill, S. 3419. In its 
issue of April 13, 1956, in a full page 
devoted to this legislation, it states: 

That bill * * * deserves the support of 
every American who wants to see our cul- 
ture flourish and become great again. * * * 
We are printing below portions of the Na- 


tional Council’s document und urge that it 
be talked up. 


When the official Communist organ, 
the Daily Worker, wants legislation 
talked up, I want it talked down. 

REDS TRY AGAIN 


In 1946 an exhibition loaded with 
works by pro-Communist artists was 
sent to Europe by our State Department. 
This misrepresentative exhibition was 
recalled by Secretary Marshall. It was 
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a costly venture to the American tax- 
payer, 

Another American exhibition is now 
being circulated in France at the expense 
of the French Government. The United 
States Committee for the International 
Association of Plastic Arts, sponsored by 
UNESCO, nominated the jury of selec- 
tion. 

According to the Red-dominated Art- 
ists Equity Association’s Newsletter of 
March 1956, the “costs of organizing the 
exhibition at this end are being raised 
by the United States Information 
Agency and private individuals.” 

Here again are United States funds 
from the State Department being used 
for organizing an exhibition which in- 
cludes such notorious Red and pro-Red 
artists as Paul Burlin, Philip Evergood, 
Leon Kroll, Sidney Laufman, I. Rice 
Periera, Ad Reinhardt, Rapheal Soyer 
and Ben Zion, all sponsors of the pro- 
Soviet propaganda vehicle, The Cultural 
and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace. Let us put a stop once and for 
all to this device of including such fla- 
grant Communist-fronters in exhibitions 
our Government finances in any way. 

Gregorio Prestopino, Byron Browne, 
Stuart Davis, Arnold Blanch, Isabel 
Bishop, Joseph Solman are some of the 
other Red-fronters included. Twenty- 
two of the so-called artists in this show 
were included in the 1946 exhibition re- 
called by Secretary Marshall. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS STILL IN THE RED 


The president of the United States 
Committee of the International Associa- 
tion of Plastic Arts is Leon Kroll, con- 
servative painter, who has passed muster 
with crusading modernist critics of the 
left. 

He is the type responsible for the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, 
formerly a respected honor society now 
infiltrated by brainwashed Marxists, be- 
ing officially listed by this Government 
as “a Communist front for artists, writ- 
ers and musicians.” Significantly, the 
institute is headed by Malcolm Cowley, 
advocate of packaged thinking in liter- 
ary work, witness for Alger Hiss in his 
treason trial, with a shocking list of 
Communist affiliations. 

Let us see how these pro-Red cul- 
turalists boost one another. Ben Shahn, 
of the Dallas “Sport in Art” exhibition, a 
Red supporter of deep crimson hue, has 
just been given the dubious distinction of 
being elected a member of this Commu- 
nist front. Kroll is chairman of the 
committee on art of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters, and the other 
booster of Communist causes, William 
Zorach, is its vice president. 

Just last month this institute awarded 
grants of $1,000 to Philip Evergood, now 
editor of the Communist publication, 
Masses and Mainstream, and to 
“brother” Chaim Gross, a member of the 
Communist International Workers Or- 
der, the Red insurance company ordered 
dissolved by the State of New York. It 
would take me at least a half hour to 
read the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Red citations on these six 
individuals just mentioned as members 
and award winners of the once great 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
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The disgrace and degradation of this 
organization by Red infiltration should 
be a warning to other tax-free organi- 
zations bearing the word “National” in 
their titles. 

The United States Committee of the 
International Association of Plastic Arts 
has bestowed the title “Liaison” on Henry 
Billings. Billings has been active for 
20 years in radical art organizations. 
He was an initiator of the American 
Artists Congress of 1936 which this Gov- 
ernment has cited as a “Communist cre- 
ated and controlled organization.” 
Billings’ talent as an organizer, his 
knowledge of art organizations, his in- 
fluence in certain sections of the slick- 
magazine press, have been very useful 
to the Red art periphery. 

ARTISTS EQUITY ASSOCIATION RED-DOMINATED 


Henry Billings and Leon Kroll are 
honorary presidents of the Red-domi- 
nated Artists Equity Association, of 9 
East 45th Street, New York City, an or- 
ganization in which the hard core of 
Communist and Communist-front artists 
are gathered. In the 1955 Cumulative 
Index to Publications of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, 20 present 
officers and directors at large of Artists 
Equity Association are listed. Among 
them I find Ben Shahn, Ruth Reeves, 
Maurice Becker, Nicolai Cikovsky, Rob- 
ert Gwathmey, Stuyvesant Van Veen, 
Lena Gurr, Jack Levine, Joseph Hirsh, 
Hudson Walker, Lincoin Rothschild, 
Jacob Lawrence, and Minna Harkavy, 
one of its present vice presidents. 

MODERN ART AND MURDER 


This woman, Minna Harkavy, a mod- 
ern art sculptress, is given a good deal 
of anonymous space in a book, The Whole 
of Their Lives, by Benjamin Gitlow, a 
man who has risked his life and fortune 
to help expose the Communist conspir- 
acy. This fearless ex-Red has in the 
past held every important Communist 
Party post in this country, ineluding the 
office of general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, U. S. A., and a member of 
the presidium of the world Communist 
movement. I quote from Mr. Gitlow’s 
book: 

An affair with a Communist sculptress, 
whose reputation was well established in the 
art world, brought (Carlo) Tresca (Italian 
anarchist) in contact with the OGPU * * +, 
Her wealthy husband was a Communist 
zealot * . And, in addition, she was 
having a love affair with Olgin, one of the 
top leaders of the Communist Party in New 
Torx . Both lived under the one studio 
roof * *. The OGPU agents often visited 
the studio. Carlo met them and became 
enmeshed in their works. 


On January 11, 1943, Carlo Tresca was 
assassinated on the street in New York. 
To quote again from Gitlow: 

He dared to buck the OGPU. 


Moissaye Joseph Olgin, according to 
Walter S. Steele, editor of National Re- 
public magazine, Washington, D. C., in 
his testimony before the McCormack- 
Dickstein committee in 1934, was at the 
time a top agent of the Soviet and Ameri- 
can Communists in the United States of 
America. He, according to Mr. Steele, 
was secretly selected to outline the mas- 
ter plan for seizure of the United States 
Government, which plan was exposed in 
detail by Mr. Steele. 
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A modern monstrosity by this woman 
was awarded first prize of $3,500 by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in its exhi- 
bition American Sculpture, 1951. This 
exhibition, which was engineered by the 
Red-dominated Artists Equity Associa- 
tion, was applauded and upheld by Lloyd 
Goodrich, assistant director of Whitney 
Museum of American Art, as representa- 
tive of our sculpture. That is under- 
standable from a man who publicly com- 
plained in 1951 that a Federal art project 
was being stymied because of “secondary 
issues, such as, is this or that artist sub- 
versive, or does he paint subversively, or 
does he belong to certain groups.” 

TWO RED FRONTERS AWARDED BALLYHOOED U. N. 
ART COMPETITION 

An item in the New York Times, Jan- 
uary 17, 1954, states: 

Through the inspiration of Artists Equity 
Association, a nationwide movement among 
museum directors, art patrons, and col- 
lectors to place contemporary American art 
in the United Nation’s headquarters has re- 
sulted in the birth of an organization for 
this purpose to be known as the National 
Council for United States Art, Inc. 


Under this high-sounding name we 
should expect this Nation to be well rep- 
resented on the walls of the United Na- 
tion's building. 

But what will deface the walls and go 
in the grounds as representative United 
States art if the council’s grandiose plans 
receive sufficient financial support from 
the public and if the juries’ choices are 
accepted? 

Abstract and social protest mural 
work by two veteran supporters of Com- 
munist and Communist-front causes, 
Stuart Davis and Jacob Lawrence, sec- 
retary of Artists Equity Association, and 
a sculpture by another Artists Equity 
member. 

The roots of Stuart Davis are deep 
in subversive movements and time does 
not permit of a detailed account of his 
Red activities, but let us look at the 
shameful record of the secretary of 
Artists Equity Association, Jacob Law- 
rence, as compiled by the Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

JACOB LAWRENCE 


This is by no means complete as time 
does not permit a full reading of the 
committee’s report. I quote in part: 


The Daily Worker of March 15, 1947 (p. 5), 
reported that Lawrence signed a protest 
against the ban on the Communist Party. 

He was listed as a sponsor of the arts, 
sciences, and professions for May Day in the 
Daily Worker of April 30, 1948 (p. 5). 

Jacob Lawrence was honored at the New 
Masses awards dinner as reported in the 
Daily Worker, January 7, 1946 (p. 11). 

He has contributed to Masses and Main- 
stream February 1949, and the Worker of 
January 23, 1949 (p. 5). 

These are all Communist publications. 

Jacob Lawrence illustrated the book One 
Way Ticket written by Langston Hughes, 
(The Worker, February 13, 1949.) 

Lawrence signed a letter upholding the 
right of V. J. Jerome to publish his pam- 
phlet, Let Us Grasp the Weapon of Culture, 
cited an overt act in the Smith Act indict- 
ment of Jerome, as shown in Masses and 
Mainstream May 1952 (p. 27). 


It is outrageous that an organization 
which elects a Red of this deep hue to the 
sensitive post of secretary should have 
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the audacity to attempt to influence leg- 
islation in this Congress as the Artist 
Equity Association has done. 

Kroll and Zorach served on the juries 
that judged this peculiar competition. 
Lloyd Goodrich was on the technical 
committee. 

. RED ART BRIGADE INVADES WASHINGTON 


Right here in the city of Washington 
this Red-dominated Artist Equity Asso- 
ciation is recruiting artists into its or- 
ganization. 

In January of this year a member of 
my staff attended a recruiting meeting of 
this outfit held in our Corcoran Museum. 
On the platform was its national mem- 
bership committee chairman, Anthony 
Toney. 

Who is this Toney? I will tell you in 
condensed form from the files of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities: 

The Daily Worker of August 24, 1950 (p. 3), 
listed Anthony Toney, artist, as a signer of a 
statement urging bail for Communist leaders. 

Anthony Toney, according to the Daily 
Worker, April 9, 1953 (p. 7), was one of the 
sponsors of the Second Veterans’ Art Show 
of the American Veterans for Peace, New York 
City, a Communist front. 

Anthony Toney was an illustrator for 
Masses and Mainstream, Communist cultural 
magazine. 

According to the Daily Worker of Novem- 
ber 10, 1952 (p. 3}, Anthony Toney, artist, 
signed brief urging a new trial of Ethel and 
Julius Rosenberg. 

A list of persons who served in the Loyalist 
Army in Spain, 1936-39, named one Anthony 
Toney, Gloversville, N. Y., as a member of 
the Veterans of the International Brigade. 
The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities cited this Red brigade, as follows: 
“The Communist Party was active in recruit- 
ing American boys for the so-called Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade in behalf of Loyalist Spain, 
Earl Browder boasted that 60 percent of the 


brigade was composed of Communist Party 
members.” 


Now, this individual, Anthony Toney, 
is busy recruiting American artists into 
Artists Equity Association, the organiza- 
tion which has campaigned for years, 
along with Lloyd Goodrich, of the Whit- 
ney Museum, for legislation that would 
put the American artists into a cultural 
straitjacket similar in design to the one 
worn by Soviet artists. 

The Communist Party has given its 
cultural directive in a publication en- 
titled “Let Us Grasp the Weapon of Cul- 
ture.” Indirectly leading the fight from 
his cell in the Federal penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pa., is its author, V. J. Jerome, 
educational director of the. Communist 
Party, and member of its central com- 
mittee. He is serving his term after 
being convicted under the Smith Act of 
conspiring to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of this Government by force 
and violence. 

RED BLUEPRINT 

I will let Jerome explain this blue- 
print by quoting from his treasonable 
tract, Let Us Grasp the Weapon of Cul- 
ture. 

He says: 

Cultural activity is an essential phase of 
the (Communist) party’s general ideological 
work, and as such is interconnected with the 
party's struggles in the economic and politi- 
cal spheres, * * * Therefore the question 
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arises of establishing leading bodies in this 
field—commissions, committees, etc., and as- 
signments of leading comrades on National, 
State, county, and section levels * * *. We 
must go forward to the people with the mes- 
sage of peace, of freedom, of Socialist 
humanism, 


Here is the Red directive to use art to 
infiltrate, to organize, to rally sym- 
pathy, and to do it as Socialist humanists 
under the banners of peace and freedom 
as the entering wedge to a nationwide 
WPA of art to be eventually under the 
control of infiltrated art groups. 

CHANGEOVER 


Anticipating the conviction of the top 
Communist leaders being tried by Judge 
Mediną, Paul Robeson declared in March 
1949 that Marxism is “a cultural phi- 
losophy.” 

This changing of masks from politics 
to culture was given vast publicity by the 
Red-staged Cultural and Scientific Con- 
ference for World Peace in New York, 
March 25, 26, and 27, 1949, under the 
auspices of the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions. 

Supporters of the political-cultural 
activities of the Communist conspiracy 
who sponsored this turnabout include in 
the field of art Berenice Abbott, photog- 
rapher; Aaron Bohrod; Paul Burlin; 
David Burliuk; Nicolai Cikovsky; Robert 
Coates, art critic; the late Jo Davidson; 
Adolph Dehn; Stuart Edie; Philip Ever- 
good; Vincent Glinsky; Harry Gottlieb; 
William Gropper; Robert Gwathmey; 
Minna Harkavy; Joseph Hirsch; Alfonso 
Ianelli; Rockwell Kent; Leon Kroll; Sid- 
ney Laufman; Jack Levine; Elizabeth 
McCausland, art critic; Elizabeth Olds; 
I, Rice Periera; Anton Refregier; Ad 
Reinhardt; Ben Shahn; Mitchell Si- 
porin; the late John Sloan; Raphael 
Soyer; Paul Strand, photographer; Max 
Weber; and Ben Zion. 

What did the wheelhorses of the Com- 
munist conspiracy do concerning the di- 
lemma facing them, these artists and 
their other professional comrades whose 
so-called political associations were soon 
to be unmasked as treason by this Gov- 
ernment? 

They passed resolutions in which they 
said: 

We solemnly declare that no official, high 
or petty, has the right to decree what is 
orthodox in opinion or association, or penal- 
ize those whose beliefs or activities are un- 
satisfactory to Government inquisitors, 


They further state they intend to hide 
behind the Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights in their determination to continue 
their efforts toward the destruction of 
the form of government of this Repub- 
lic. They boldly state: 

We are determined to maintain the Bill of 
Rights as a charter of cultural freedom. 

JEROME CALLS FOR BROAD UNITED FRONT TO 

PROTECT RED PROFESSIONALS 

Needing the immunity the American 
people give to creative artists, the Com- 
munist Jerome points out the “Manifes- 
tations of Resistance” to exposure of this 
Red racket in these words: 

Against the Fascist blacklist and censor- 
ship campaign * * * there is gathering re- 
sentment which can be organized into a 
storm of protest. Statements 
branded the censorship of content and the 
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blacklisting of artists for their political 
opinions as practices smacking of Hitler- 
ism. * * * The National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions (ASP) has not only 
condemned these attacks, but has shown 
their close tieup with the attempt to silence 
the voices of peace. These protests can be 
consolidated into a broad united-front move- 
mient for cultural freedom. 


There we have the concrete plan. A 
broad united-front movement ostensibly 
designed to protect the freedom of cul- 
ture, but actually organized to protect 
Communist professionals and those who 
have rallied to the defense of the Com- 
munist Party and who have supported its 
fronts of subversive operation. 

Jerome wants “no concessions to Red- 
baiting,” as he terms exposure. He says: 

This imposes on Communists and all pro- 
gressives the duty to warn against this trap 
and to point out the inseparable connection 
between the attacks on the citizenship of 
Communists and the rights of all Ameri- 
cans. 

SUPPORTERS OF COMMUNISM ARE ENDANGERING 
FREEDOM 


I quote from the Communist Control 
Act of 1954: 

Findings of fact, section 2: The Congress 
hereby finds and declares that the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States, although 
purportedly a political party, is in fact an in- 
strumentality of a conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government of the United States. It 
constitutes an authoritarian dictatorship 
within a republic, demanding for itself the 
rights and privileges accorded to political 
parties, but denying to all others the liber- 
ties guaranteed by the Constitution. * * * 
The policies and the programs of the Com- 
munist Party are secretly prescribed for it by 
the foreign leaders of the world Communist 
movement. 

DALLAS, TEX., CITIZENS ABUSED FOR REFUSING TO 
FOLLOW RED CULTURAL BLUEPRINT 

Alert and well-informed citizens of 
Dallas, Tex., including those in the Pub- 
lic Affairs Luncheon Club, noted art or- 
ganizations, veterans organizations, and 
patriotic societies joined forces in the 
Dallas County Patriotic Council to pro- 
test the showing of an exhibition called 
Sport in Art, at the Dallas Museum, 
March 25 to April 20, 1956. 

They objected to the showing in a 
museum partly supported by public 
funds of work by William Zorach, Kroll, 
the late Kunyioshi, and Ben Shahn, all 
four having records of Communist and 
Communist-front associations, who were 
included in the exhibition. They over- 
looked Antonio Frasconi, Communist 
Daily Worker favorite, and artists for the 
Communist publication, Masses and 
Mainstream, as well as several other Red 
fronters. 

Sports Illustrated, of Time, Inc., was 
the originator and sponsor of the art 
show which was arranged and circulated 
for it by the American Federation of Art. 
Neiman-Marcus was the cosponsor of 
the exhibit in Dallas. 

Originally the final showing of this ex- 
hibition was to be sponsored by the 
United States Information Agency of the 
State Department in Australia during 
the Olympic Games in the fall of 1956. 

This was exploited by the so-called 
liberal press and may have had some 
bearing on the refusal of the trustees of 
the Dallas Museum to heed the protest 
of the Dallas County Patriotic Council. 
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DOES SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, OF TIME, INC., USE 
RUSE TO CLEAR KROLL, SHAHN, KUNYIOSHI, 
AND ZORACH? 


A misleading statement issued by the 
board of trustees and signed by Jerome 
Crossman, Gerald Mann, and Waldo 
Stewart and given wide circulation in 
Dallas and New York attempts to clear 
the four exhibitors of any and all Com- 
munist and Communist-front asso- 
ciations. 

The method employed by the Dallas 
Museum to whitewash these Red fronters 
should be of interest to every Member of 
this House and should be brought to the 
attention of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

The Dallas Museum wired Harry Phil- 
lips of Sports Illustrated, sponsor of the 
show, requesting specific information re- 
garding the four artists. Mr. Phillips 
replied: 

The Subversive Activities Control Board 
has a huge file listing almost everyone men- 
tioned in its lengthy hearing on the Com- 
munist Party in the United States—a hearing 
that lasted 15 months and totaled some 5 
million words of testimony. None of the 
artists is listed in the file. 

Similarly, none of the artists has ever been 
identified as a Communist before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, nor have 
any of them appeared as witnesses before it. 


Instead of checking with the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Mr. Phillips turned to the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, an independent 
agency of the executive branch of the 
Government, which was not equipped to 
supply Communist or Communist-front 
records of Kroll, Kunyioshi, Shahn, or 
Zorach. 

This fact was brought out in a letter 
dated February 13, 1956, addressed to Mr. 
John W. Mayo, of the Dallas County 
Patriotie Council, and signed by Charles 
C. Wise, Jr., executive secretary of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, 
from which I quote in part: 

The Subversive Activities Control Board is 
an independent agency in the executive 
branch of the Government whose sole func- 
tion is the conduct of formal hearings based 
upon petitions brought by the Attorney Gen- 
eral against organizations which he alleges 
are Communist action, Communist front, or 
Communist infiltrated. 

It is true that the four artists named in 
the second paragraph of your letter are not 
listed in our file of persons referred to in 
the Communist Party hearings. However, 
this fact has as little significance in estab- 
lishing whether or not they have Commu- 
nist Party or Communist-front affiliations 
as it would have in establishing their artistic 
competence or lack of it. Our file does not 
in any sense purport to be an attempt to 
list all persons active in Communist organ- 
izations. 


It is an outrage that the loyal citizens 
of Dallas in the Dallas County Patriotic 
Council should be subject to nationwide 
vituperation and ridicule as a result of 
a valueless, so-called clearance initiating 
from Sports Illustrated, of Time, Inc. 
And, furthermore, I believe most editors 
in our press know that to date no special 
hearings have been held by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
on the subject of Communist infiltration 
of art. However, the lengthy records 
in the committee’s files on Kroll, Shahn, 
and Zorach and, to a lesser degree, 
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Kunyioshi, bear witness to the support 
these individuals have given to Com- 
munist and Communist-front causes. 

Here is a local situation that by clever 
manipulation is being made a cause 
célébre around which the Reds can rally 
public attention. 

NEW YORK TIMES AND DAILY WORKER BOOST 
SAME LINE 

Let us see the subsequent steps in this 
fast-growing united front cultural move- 
ment called for by Jerome to protect 
Red professionals. 

In the New York Times of February 
12, 1956, Aline B. Saarinen, publicist for 
so-called modern art, writes an article 
entitled “Art Storm Breaks on Dallas” 
in which the enlightened citizens of 
Dallas are termed “vigilantes” and in 
which she attempts to insert the racial 
issue—a typical leftist device. 

So well worded for the purposes of Red 
propaganda was the Saarinen article 
that the editor of the Communist Daily 
Worker, in the February 15 issue, di- 
gested parts of Mrs. Saarinen’s article in 
an editorial called “Defending the Arts.” 

On February 19, 1956, the misleading 
statement of the Dallas Museum was 
given complete coverage on the art page 
of the New York Times. 

In the New York Times of May 21, 
1956, a belated tear-jerking story ap- 
pears on William Zorach, one of the ex- 
hibitors in the Dallas Museum. I shall 
discuss this inaccurate whitewash later. 

On the 26th of May 1956, weeks after 
the USIA had informed Sports Illus- 
trated of its reversed decision, the New 
York Times gives front-page attention 
to the episode. 

The following day an editorial which 
was factually incorrect appeared in the 
New York Times called “Art in the Heart 
of Texas.” 

This editorial ignores the real issue 
brought forth by the Dallas County 
Patriotic Council which is the continued 
monopoly of American art by Reds and 
Red fronters, and its danger to our cul- 
ture and society. 

Col. Alvin M. Owsley, of the Dallas 
Council, states: 

It is one of the basic premises of Commu- 
nist doctrine that art can and should be 
used in the constant process of attempting 
to brainwash and create public attitudes that 
are soft toward communism. 


The gentleman from Texas and the 
alert citizens of Dallas are better in- 
formed concerning the Communist con- 
spiracy and its directive “Let Us Grasp 
the Weapon of Culture” than certain 
writers in the press. 

MODERN ART PUBLICIST UP TO OLD TRICKS 


Emily Genauer, modern art publicist 
on the New York Herald Tribune, is an 
old hand at ridicule, distortion, and de- 
fense of the left culture bund. She en- 
ters the Dallas controversy armed with 
a new weapon—insinuation. She infers 
that the Dallas County Patriotic Council 
has been duped by academic artists 
omitted, as she admits, “from most mu- 
seums and other shows.” The fact that 
both the public and loyal American art- 
ists abhor communism and its abuse of 
art to the detriment of the culture of 
this Nation is ignored by Miss Genauer 
in her article of June 3, 1956. 
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Referring to the State Department ex- 
hibition of 1946 and its withdrawal due 
to predominance of Reds and fellow 
travelers, she says, “a charge, inciden- 
tally, no one was ever given a chance to 
disprove.” 

William Gropper was given the chance 
before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee and answered by hiding be- 
hind the fifth amendment. 

Miss Genauer boldly uses what she 
claims are direct quotations from me. It 
might interest the editors of the Herald 
Tribune to know that these garbled, 
puerile-sounding statements attributed 
to me are, in fact, the twisted distortions 
of Miss Genauer’s confused thinking as 
I brought out in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of October 13, 1949. 

The American Federation of Art, 1083 
Fifth Avenue, New York, is described by 
Miss Genauer as highly respectable, a 
description used frequently in this Dallas 
affair. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ART 

Information sent me from the USIA 
reveals that at least $53,350 has been 
paid the American Federation of Art in 
a period of 34% years to arrange exhibi-_ 
tions sent abroad for this Government. 

It is pertinent to examine this organi- 
zation since it describes itself as a non- 
profit, educational institution and is in- 
saena in establishing cultural stand- 
ards. 

The American Federation of Art has 
taken a stand and issued a resolution 
that entitles them to membership in the 
broad united front cultural movement 
important to the Communist conspiracy 
in its determination to continue its 
strangle hold on United States art. 

At the AFA convention, October 1953, 
Francis Brennan, art adviser to Time, 
Inc., states: 

We can buy the artifacts all right, but 
where is that great unified critical body that 
will rise up in civilized outrage against the 
injustice of discharging either an artist or a 
clerk for some minor youthful adherence to a 
now unpopular political alinement? 


This is fuzzy-headed advice both for 
Time, Inc., and the American Federation 
of Art. 

Communism is not politics and Bren- 
nan should know that most of the Red 
artists have been faithful supporters of 
and faithfully supported by the Commu- 
nist conspiracy for extensive periods. 
Some such as Zorach, Burliuk, Gropper, 
Sloan, Shahn, Becker, Dehn, Refregier, 
and Kent, and scores of others, have sup- 
ported Communist and Communist-front 
organizations for decades. 

AEA PLUS AFA EQUALS MONOPOLY 


On the board of trustees of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Art, I find Red-domi- 
nated Artists Equity represented by 
Henry Billings, an initiator of the Com- 
munist American Artists Congress, and 
Hudson D. Walker, director of Artists 
Equity Fund, Inc., and former president 
of this same American Federation of Art. 

Walker describes himself as an art 
specialist. For years Walker was a di- 
rector of the subversive and Communist 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc., and the treasurer of its 
art committee. As a dealer in Boston 
and New York, Walker has promoted the 
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leftist radical artists. Associating with 
Herman Baron, director of the Red art 
clearing house for radicals, they jointly 
sponsored the Communist front, United 
American Artists. 

RED PAINTINGS FOR PEANUTS 


The Red ACA Gallery at 61-63 East 
57th Street in New York is run by Her- 
man Baron, member of the Communist 
International Workers Order, and in 
whose gallery the American Artists Con- 
gress was organized. For over 20 years 
the ACA Gallery has been the headquar- 
ters for art auctions, sales, and benefits 
for Communist Party publications, or- 
ganizations, and causes. 

Usually the artists and Communist 
cause divide the sales price equally. 
Thus the artist helps the Communist 
Party and the party helps the artist. 
Baron brags “that many important col- 
lectors of contemporary art have had 
their start there.” 

These paintings auctioned or sold for 
Communist causes are cheap. If any of 
this so-called art collected by this man- 
ner, that is, to support the Communist 
conspiracy, has been resold at inflated 
-prices to our museums, it too is a field for 
investigation. 

Elizabeth McCausland, Red art pub- 
Ticist, has pamphleteered for the ACA 
Gallery. Her brochure on Picasso is a 
typical publication of that organization. 
Miss McCausland also writes for the 
American Federation of Art. She wrote 
a “Selected Bibliography on American 
Art,” for its publication Who’s Who in 
American Art, 1947. 

She is one of the sinister group of 
literary sneaks who joined the subversive 
League of American Writers, and there- 
fore did a good job of Marxist cultural 
evaluation on our art history by includ- 
ing Zorach, Rockwell Kent, Stuart Davis, 
Philip Evergood, William Gropper, Moses 
Soyer, and Max Weber as being part of 
the historical stream of great American 
artists. 

The American Federation of Art is 
not performing as an educational insti- 
tution if it permits notorious Red pub- 
licists intent on brainwashing and prop- 
aganda to evaluate our culture. 

Exhibitions sent abroad by our Gov- 
ernment as representative of American 
art must fulfill that purpose. Imposed 
downgraded standards of evaluation to 
include what so-called art experts call 
leading tendencies in American art per- 
mit the many subdivisions of the Red 
contortionists to hold predominance in 
many art exhibitions. This should not 
be permitted. in our Government- 
financed shows. 

MORE AEA INFLUENCE 


Hudson Walker is the grandson of the 
founder of the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis, whose present director, H. 
Harvard Arnason, is a trustee of the 
American Federation of Art. According 
to the Art Digest of July 1; 1943, the 
Walker Art Center was reorganized with 
community and WPA help. Attesting 
the strength of Red-dominated Artists 
Equity’s influence on the board of trus- 
tees of the American Federation of Art is 
the fact that its trustee, Daniel S. Defen- 
backer, assistant to the National Direc- 
tor of the WPA, 1936 to 1939, was director 
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of the Walker Art Center from 1939 to 
1951. His wife, Louise Walker Defen- 
backer, was a curator of this same art 
center. 

The Artists Equity Fund, Inc., for art 
promotion, which Walker heads is spon- 
sored by the following trustees of the 
American Federation of Art, Alfred H. 
Barr, D. S. Defenbacker, Paul S. Harris, 
Rene d' Harnoncourt, Bartlett H. Hayes, 
William M. Milliken, and Charles Nagel, 
Jr. 

AFA PROTECTS WORK OF NOTORIOUS RED 

PROPAGANDIST 

The pro-Soviet National Council of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions, ini- 
tiator of protests designed to protect 
Red professionals, was very active in mo- 
bilizing the broad united front move- 
ment into action to defend the mural 
work by Anton Refregier. 

V. J. Jerome, educational director of 
the Communist Party, says of this or- 
ganization: 

This movement for independent progres- 
sive expression in the arts is not limited to 
New York * * * it extends to San Francisco. 


The shocking Red record of Anton 
Refregier is indicative of a career of a 
radical made under and with the in- 
fluence of the Communist Party. He 
taught the technique of infusing Com- 
munist propaganda into works of so- 
called art in the early thirties at the 
Communist John Reed Club. The de- 
fense of the Soviet Union was of prime 
importance to the members of this Com- 
munist organization. 

In fact, Refregier for over 25 years 
has repaid the Communist conspiracy 
for his Red-made career by continually 
supporting causes against the recog- 
nized interest of the United States in 
international situations, against the de- 
cisions of our courts, the laws of our 
land and the safety of our people. He 
is a supporter of the committee to de- 
fend V. J. Jerome, and demanded clem- 
ency for the Rosenbergs, convicted spys. 

In 1941 Refregier got the contract to 
do murals in the Rincon Annex Post 
Office in San Francisco. 

The citizens of San Francisco who 
would not under any circumstance per- 
mit their children to attend the Com- 
munist California Labor School at 216 
Market Street in San Francisco, cited by 
Attorney General Clark as a subversive 
and Communist organization, are forced 
in the name of “cultural freedom” to 
let their children be the victims of pic- 
torial brainwashing, taste-degrading art 
attempts by Anton Refregier, who served 
in 1947 on the faculty of this same Com- 
munist school. 

An idea of the Communist code of 
ethics may be judged by the fact that 
Victor Arnautoff, also on the faculty of 
the Red California Labor School, and 
Arnold Blanch, another Red fronter, 
served as bestowers of this contract on 
Refregier. Being 2 of the 3 artist jurors 
they selected their comrade as the one 
artist well able to give a Marxist inter- 
pretation of California’s history. 

In May of 1953 hearings were held 
before the Subcommittee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the House 
Committee on Public Works to pass on a 
House Joint Resolution 211, introduced 
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by Congressman Scupper, of California, 
to remove these offensive works by this 
acknowledged propagandist for commu- 
nism, Anton Refregier, from the walls 
of this United States post office. 

Indignant citizens, patriotic societies, 
veterans’ organizations and better 
known artists of California in the So- 
ciety of Western Artists condemned 
them as displeasing, derogatory to the 
history of California and as estheti- 
cally poor. 

Now who sprang to the defense of this 
Russian-firster, Refregier, who received 
this mural contract through a loaded 
jury? 

Let me mention first that Communist 
Jerome's pet Communist front, the Na- 
tional Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions, was there whipping up a 
storm of protest according to his di- 
rective. 

Edward Biberman, brother of the no- 
torious Communist-fronter Herbert J. 
Biberman. 

Stanley Marcus, merchant of Dallas, 
a trustee of the American Federation of 
Art. 

Jerry Bywaters, director of the Dallas 
Museum. 

Red-dominated Artists Equity Asso- 
ciation. 

Alfred H. Barr, Jr., and Rene d’Har- 
noncourt, of the Museum of Modern Art, 
who have probably wasted more capital- 
ists’ dollars on works by Communist 
artists than any other institution in this 
Nation. Real Communists should not 
believe in angels, but they must put a 
lot of trust in Barr and d' Harnoncourt. 

Grace L. McCann Morley, hostess to 
Red-dominated Artists Equity Associa- 
tion. 

Hudson D. Walker backed up with a 
letter from Julian Huxley, British left- 
winger, which had to be struck from the 
record. 

John Hay Whitney, of the Museum of 
Modern Art, who telegraphs that it is 
an act of vandalism to remove the 
murals. 

What about the “dadaists” in the col- 
lection of the Museum of Modern Art, 
who consciously set out on a course of 
systematic destruction of art, culture, 
and Western society? And what of the 
Communist surrealists movement which, 
according to their spokesman, Herbert 
Read, “had taken upon itself the duty 
of destroying the esthetic and moral 
conventions of contemporary bourgeois 
civilization”? 

A big proportion of so-called modern 
art is organized international vandalism 
in the true sense of the word. 

The so-called critics are international, 
too, now. Just the American section of 
their outfit sent their support to Re- 
fregier. It included Robert Coates and 
Elizabeth McCausland, of the Commu- 
nist League of American Writers, and 
James Johnson Sweeney, of the Red 
American Artists Congress. 

Lloyd Goodrich protested individually 
to preserve the murals and also as a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
American Federation of Art, which sent 
a representative for the organization. 

This is a very broad united front. I 
could list more supporters if time per- 
mitted. 
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BROAD UNITED-FRONT MOVEMENT PROMOTES 
ZORACH 


Time magazine of Time, Inc., the spon- 
sor of the Sport in Art exhibition, has 
elected Zorach as dean of United States 
sculptors in its June 11, 1956, issue. Al- 
most a full page is devoted to building 
prestige and gathering sympathy for 
this Red fronter, 

On page 27 of the May 21, 1956, New 
York Times, there is an article entitled 
“Sculptor Is Paid for Unused Work.” 
It is subtitled “Zorach Accepts With 
‘Broken Heart’ $56,515 from Texas Bank 
for Three Panels”; and the writer of it 
attempts not only to create sympathy 
for Zorach, consistent supporter of Com- 
munist and Communist-front causes, but 
also gives the false impression to readers 
that Zorach had been officially cleared 
of any and all left-wing connections by 
a new, absurd method, that is, by his 
Congressman. 

The Communist and Communist-front 
record of this individual in the files of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities was made by William Zorach, 
himself and by no one else. 

Mrs. Saarinen chose not to accept this 
fact. She stated in the New York Times 
of March 27, 1955: 

Item: Congressman DOoNDERO’s serial at- 
tacks on modern art and reckless accusations 
of subversion by artists, 

Item: The State Department forbade the 
publication of a rather traditional torso by 
one of America’s most eminent sculptors in a 
book on American art being sent abroad, be- 
cause its mysterious and publicly denied 
“grey list” included him as having belonged 
to the John Reed Club over 20 years ago. 

The fact that the artist categorically denied 
this, or any other Communist affiliation, 
seems only to make a ridiculous censorship 
outrageous. 


Mrs. Saarinen wants all Congressmen 
to quit telling the truth about her Red 
proteges whose careers she is promoting, 
and she wants us to hurry up and mature 
and leave such matters with admiring 
trust in the hands of art experts. 

I disagree entirely. There is too much 
opportunity for sly venality and esthetic 
dictatorship possible under the guise of 
so-called art appraisal. The tendency of 
Mrs. Saarinen and certain other cultural 
evaluators to ignore truth deserves 
neither admiration nor trust. 

CONGRESSMAN HALE DID NOT CLEAR ZORACH 


Since I mentioned Mr. Zorach in my 
speeches before this House several years 
ago on the subject of Communist con- 
spiracy against our art and artists, first 
I am giving here from the files of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities the record William Zorach has 
made for himself, and then I am supple- 
menting that record with added data in 
my possession. 

In order to save time, I find I am 
forced to condense the four pages of 
Zorach’s record from the committee 
files: 

William Zorach, Brooklyn, N. Y., was signer 
of a statement against anti-Communist leg- 
islation. (Daily Worker, June 15, 1948, 
p. 11.) 

He signed a statement defending the 12 
Communist leaders. (Daily Worker, Feb. 28, 
1949, p. 9.) 
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He signed a statement against denaturali- 
zation released by the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born. (Daily 
Worker, Aug. 10, 1950, p. 5.) This commit- 
tee was cited as subversive and Communist 
by the Attorney General. 

Zorach sponsored American Continental 
Congress for World Peace, September 5-10, 
1949, cited as “another phase in the Com- 
munist peace campaign aimed at consoli- 
dating anti-American forces throughout the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

Zorach signed a statement of Civil Rights 
Congress in defense of the Communist 
Party’s ballot rights in New York State. 
(Daily Worker, October 7, 1946.) 

He signed a statement of Civil Rights 
Congress defending the Communist Party. 

William Zorach signed a statement of that 
organization cited by the Attorney General 
as “subversive and Communist” in defense 
of Gerhart Eisler. (Daily Worker, Feb. 20, 
1947, p. 2.) 

The Daily Worker of May 21, 1930, named 
William Zorach as a member of the John 
Reed Club, named after the founder of the 
American Communist Party. (Special com- 
mittee report, Mar. 29, 1944, p. 175.) 


William Zorach signed a brief sub- 
mitted in behalf of John Howard Lawson 
and Dalton Trumbo October 1949, by the 
Cultural Workers in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, October term, 
1949: 

Lawson and Trumbo were convicted of 
contempt of Congress and served jail sen- 
tences of 1 year each. They refused to af- 
firm or deny membership in the Communist 
Party—the committee presented evidence of 
affiliations with Communist organizations 
and a copy of the witness’ Communist Party 
registration card. 


Zorach's record in the committee's files 
contains over a dozen more listings as 
supporter, signer, sponsor of Commu- 
nist, subversive and front organizations. 

I list a few from my own records: 

Zorach was signer of call of American 
Artists Congress, 1936, cited as Com- 
munist created and controlled. 

Zorach was lecturer at John Reed 
Club, subject: Sculpture and Its Rela- 
tion to Revolutionary Art—files of 
Walter Steele. 

He signed John Reed Club statement 
defending the Communists, May 19, 
1930, page 254, Walter Steele report, 
Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, 1938. 

Zorach contributed art work to be auc- 
tioned for the benefit of the pro-Soviet 
Waldorf conference of the National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions—cited a Communist front April 
10, 1949. 

This is the shameful and outrageous 
record of a man the New York Times is 
attempting to whitewash in a bleeding- 
heart article. I shall quote from it: 

The bank official (Mr. L. R. Bryan, vice 
chairman of the Bank of the Southwest, 
Houston, Tex.) denied Mr. Zorach’s suspicion 
that the rejection stemmed from political 
implications. Mr, Zorach was 1 of 4 artists 
whose works were denounced earlier this 
year by the Dallas County Patriotic Council. 
The council accused the artists of having 
Communist or Communist-front records, 
charges that Mr. Zorach, for one, has vigor- 
ously denied. 

The Lithuanian-born sculptor who came 
here at the age of 4 said he had voted Repub- 
lican and Democratic all his life in Maine, 
where he has a farm; and that his Represent- 
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tive there, Rozerr HALE, Republican, had 
cleared him of all suspicion. 


The only thing Congressman HALE did 
was to place in the Recor a letter writ- 
ten by Zorach. This procedure in no 
way clears Mr. Zorach of his Communist- 
front record, nor does it infer that Con- 
gressman HALE is a character witness for 
Zorach. It is obvious that Zorach never 
made known to Congressman HALE his 
long list of Communist and Communist- 
front associations. 

Zorach states that he had voted Re- 
publican or Democratic all of his life in 
Maine. However, I believe the editors 
of the New York Times should look on 
page 32 of the October 20, 1948, issue of 
their own paper. In it they will find the 
name of William Zorach in a large ad- 
vertisement for the election of Henry 
Wallace. This advertisement was issued 
by an officially cited Communist front, 
the National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions, the organiza- 
tion lauded by V. J. Jerome. 

I find him designated as one of the 
Manhattan Committee of Artists for 
Wallace, which gave as its address 23 
West 26th Street, New York City, the 
building donated by Frederic Vanderbilt 
Field to the subversive and Communist 
Civil Rights Congress and a host of other 
subversive fronts. The chairman of this 
committee was Max Weber and the sec- 
retary was Joseph Rascob. Besides Mr. 
Zorach, it included David Burliuk, Philip 
Evergood, Ernest Fiene, Marion Green- 
wood, Chaim Gross, Rockwell Kent, 
Arthur King, Frank Kirk, and Raphael 
Soyer. 

TRUTH IS A POWERFUL WEAPON 

Through years of steadfast Commu- 
nist-directed organization, cultural ter- 
mites have bored deeply into the founda- 
tion of the structure of our American 
art world. The damage they have done 
and are doing is very great. They intend 
to do more. But if the truth is told and 
not suppressed, the loyal American 
artists will rise up against the domina- 
tion of this radical clique which is di- 
rected by individuals dedicated to the 
aims of international communism. 

Appraisal of art must be restored to 
writers who possess knowledge and 
honor and are not Marxist evaluators 
posing as critics. Art juries should not 
be loaded with crusading leftists intent 
on bestowing recognition and awards on 
their fellow-traveler comrades. Museum 
funds left in trust to advance American 
art should be used for that purpose and 
no other, 

Let the Soviet conspiracy support 
Picasso, Leger, Rivera, Max Ernst, and 
the band of antiart contortionists outside 
the Soviet Union, as well as the social- 
realist painters and sculptors inside 
Russia who are developing their talents 
to build, strengthen, and propagandize 
for socialist humanism. 

Let our great Republic repudiate in 
no uncertain terms this Marxist scheme 
to grasp our culture and use it against 
our way of life. Let our art be an ex- 
pression of the beauty, spirit, and aspira- 
tions of our great Nation. 

Too long have tyrants, fearful even of the 
image of virtue, kept thought itself in 
. license and stamped out 
genius. 
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CITIZENS OF CHARLESTOWN, MASS., 
TO CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARY OF 
BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, this year, 
as in every year for 181 years, the peo- 
ple of Charlestown, Mass., celebrate the 
anniversary of the historic Battle of 
Bunker Hill. This decisive engagement, 
the turning point which signaled the 
final defeat of the English forces and the 
loss of the American Colonies to the 
British Empire, is marked with appro- 
priate ceremonies. On the night before 
banquets are held to commemorate the 
occasion. There are festivities through- 
out the whole day of celebration. This 
year, participating in the magnificent 
parade will be detachments of color 
guards and troops from the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and the Marine Corps. The 
people of Charlestown open their homes, 
and all are welcome to join with them. 

In Monument Square in Charlestown 
there stands a granite shaft in majestic 
tribute to the high courage of the men 
who staked not only their lives but their 
reputations on the uncertain issue of 
Revolutionary War. This great monu- 
ment serves to recall the place of 
battle which climaxed the 60-day siege 
of Boston between Lexington and Bunker 
Hill; the thrilling story of the June day 
of so many years ago, and the vision and 
ideals of the citizen soldiers who fought 
there. 

As the Representative of the Charles- 
town area, I am privileged and proud 
to make a special announcement at this 
time. The Boston National Historic Sites 
Commission, established by the Congress 
of the United States and of which I am 
a member, proposes to accept the Bunker 
Hill Monument from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts as an outstanding ex- 
ample of America’s historical heritage. 
The monument is to be converted to a 
national shrine to be enjoyed not only 
by the people of Massachusetts but by 
all of the citizens of this great Nation. 

All of us know the story of the lack 
of ammunition of our embattled patriots 
who fought on the slopes of Bunker Hill; 
how they were forced to hold their fire 
until the British were in sure range. In 
the mighty struggle on that blazing June 
day the forces of King George III were 
able to capture some of the arms of our 
Colonial troops. On the Plains of Abra- 
ham, outside the city of Quebec in Can- 
ada, stands one of the cannons fired at 
Bunker Hill. In this connection, I be- 
lieve that my colleagues in the House 
would like to know of a letter which I 
have just addressed to the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, asking for the return 
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of the cannon to be placed in our na- 
tional shrine: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1956. 
The Right Honorable Lovis STEPHEN ST. 
LAURENT, K. C., 
Prime Minister of Canada, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

My Dear Mr. PRIME MINISTER: I know that 
you and your countrymen are well aware 
that they occupy a very special place in the 
hearts of all Americans. History has inex- 
tricably intertwined the fortunes of our two 
countries, and we enjoy 3,000 miles of un- 
unprotected border between us, a symbol 


of the peace and friendship in which we. 


dwell. The closeness of our friendship is 
demonstrated not only in the mutual respect 
which we hold for each other, but also in the 
fact that we have ben comrades-in-arms, 
sharing in the fight for freedom, and in the 
defense of our homes and families. 

As a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, I have the privilege of representing 
Charlestown, Mass., in which is located a 
magnificent monument commemorating the 
great Battle of Bunker Hill. The Bunker 
Hill Monument stands as a tribute to the 
courage of the citizen soldiers of the Ameri- 
can Colonies, and as an inspiration to all 
Americans of their devotion to principle and 
their love of country. 

It is the proposal of the Boston National 
Historic Sites Commission, established by the 
Congress of the United States, to convert 
the Bunker Hill Monument to a national 
shrine as an outstanding example of Amer- 
ica’s historical heritage. 

At the time of the momentous engage- 
ment, the forces of King George III were able 
to capture one of the cannons fired on that 
day in June so many years ago. It stands 
today on the Plains of Abraham, just out- 
side the city of Quebec in Canada. 

It is natural for the American people to 
have a high regard for this remarkable re- 
membrance of an occasion which marked 
the beginning of the rise of our great Nation 
to world leadership. 

The Bunker Hill National Monument 
would not be complete without the addition 
of this historic cannon, and so I am sub- 
mitting this formal request to you for the 
return of the cannon to the people of the 
United States as a further demonstration of 
the harmony, unity, and friendship in which 
we live. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
RoceErs] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order I have for today be 
vacated and that I may have permission 
to address the House for 5 minutes on 
Monday next, following the legislative 
program of the day and the conclusion of 
special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


RELIEF IN AREAS OF EXCESSIVE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, some 
months ago I introduced the bill H. R. 
7856 which was referred to the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. Itisa 
bill to alleviate conditions in areas of 
excessive unemployment, the so-called 
distressed economic areas. 

Coming from the anthracite coal fields 
of Pennslyvania, where we have a con- 
dition of excessive unemployment and 
distressed economic conditions, together 
with Senator Dovuctas of Illinois in the 
other body, we have held hearings in 
several States, and, as a result, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois and I have revised this 
bill, and it has been introduced in the 
other body by him and introduced here 
by me. 

Now, the bill here is referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
this House, since the tax clause of the 
first billis removed. I trust, Mr. Speaker, 
that that distinguished committee will 
give immediate consideration to that bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
Deane]. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Froop] has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. O'NEILL, for 20 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. SIKEs, for 20 minutes on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of next week. 

Mr. Barley, for 15 minutes on Tuesday 
next. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 30 minutes on Monday next. 

Mr. JoHNsoN of California, for 30 min- 
utes on Wednesday, June 20, 1956. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. OsMeErs and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois (at the request 
of Mr. Tumutty) in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bow in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. HYDE. 

Mr. KEATING and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dopp (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT). 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move. 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, June 18, 1956, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


1956 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1970. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to enlarge existing water-supply 
facilities for the San Diego, Calif., area in 
order to insure the existence of an adequate 
water supply for naval installations and de- 
fense production plants in such area,’ ap- 
proved October 11, 1951"; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1971. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to validate over- 
payments of pay and allowances made to cer- 
tain offcers of the Army, Navy, Naval Reserve, 
and Air Force, while undergoing training at 
civilian hospitals, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1972. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of December 2, 1942, as 
amended, and the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended, relating to war-risk hazard and de- 
tention benefits until July 1, 1957“; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works, H. R. 10679. A bill granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the establishment by the 
States of Mississippi and Arkansas of a bi- 
State commission to investigate the possi- 
bilities of constructing a railroad bridge 
across the Mississippi River; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2358). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. S. 1749. An act adopting and au- 
thorizing the improvement of Rockland Har- 
bor, Maine; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2359). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. House Resolution 524. Resolution dis- 
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approving the sale of the alcohol butadiene 
manufacturing facility at Louisville, Ky., 
Plancor No. 1207; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2360). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 8407. A bill to re- 
quire enlisted members of the Armed Forces 
to make up time lost during enlistments; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2361). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 11787. A bill to amend further and 
make permanent the Missing Persons Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. R. 11788. A bill to establish a teaching 
hospital for Howard University, to transfer 
Freedmen's Hospital to the university, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 11789. A bill to provide tax equity 
through the taxation of cooperative corpora- 
tions and to provide tax credits for recipi- 
ents of dividends from genuine cooperatives; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 11790. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 11791. A bill to establish on public 
lands of the United States a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System for the permanent 
good of the whole people, to provide for the 
protection and administration of areas with- 
in this System by existing Federal agencies 
and for the gathering and dissemination of 
information to increase the knowledge and 
appreciation of wilderness for its appropri- 
ate use and enjoyment by the people, to es- 
tablish a National Wilderness Preservation 
Council, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. R. 11792. A bill to amend section 1 (d) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, relating to hazardous employment; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, 
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By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R.11793. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by employers engaged in commerce or 
in operation of industries affecting com- 
merce, and to provide procedures for assist- 
ing employees in collecting wages lost by 
reason of any such discrimination; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

H. R. 11794. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Bureau of Older Persons 
within the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; to authorize Federal grants to 
assist in the development and operation of 
studies and projects to help older persons; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 11795. A bill to limit the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Res. 541. Resolution disapproving Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President on May 17, 1956; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATES: 

H. R. 11796. A bill for the relief of Patrick 
Brendan Cox; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHUDOFF:. . 

H. R. 11797. A bill for the relief of Laibeck 
Teitelbaum; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1139. By Mr. BOW: Petition of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Kavanagh and others of Stark and 
Summit Counties, Ohio, to repeal an act of 
1935 which permitted the affiliation of this 
Nation with the International Labor Organi- 
zation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1140. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Niagara County Democratic Com- 
mittee, Niagara Falls, N. Y., requesting pas- 
sage of legislation that would authorize the 
construction of a new hydroelectric plant in 
the vicinity of Niagara Falls, etc.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Status-of-Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in the debate 
on the amendment I offered to the Mu- 
tual Security Act my colleague from Mis- 
sissippi expressed a resentment toward 
military men, which is surprising when 
you consider his Army service and his 
membership in veterans’ organizations. 
He made no distinction between the 
criminal inclinations of foreign soldiers 
and our own servicemen, 
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He expressed his fear of the foreign 
soldiers’ training at the airforce base in 
his district with these words: 

What if any one of those foreign soldiers 
in my district went on a rampage and com- 
mitted some crime? Suppose it was a case 
of rape, murder, arson, or some of the other 
crimes we hear about. 


In fact, my colleague seems to be ob- 
sessed by thoughts of these particular 
crimes. He had this to say about his fel- 
low citizens: 


I am getting tired of people saying that 
because a man is wearing an American uni- 
form that he is perfect, that he could not 
commit murder, or rape, or arson, and that if 
he did, we should forgive him. I think that 
we should demand that American soldiers 
who do not live up to the laws of foreign 
countries should be subject to punishment, 


I, for one, as a Member of Congress do not 
intend to take part in any effort to defend 
murders and worse by this type of indirect 
action. 


Now the gentleman knows that the 
amendment I proposed to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act was not a defense of mur- 
derers. He knows that no one has ever 
advocated that a wrongdoer in the serv- 
ice be granted immunity from punish- 
ment. But some of us still believe that 
punishment should be meted out the 
American way; that it should be uniform 
no matter where our servicemen may be; 
that the same offense should not be 
punished by a term of 90 days in one 
country and 4 years in another, 

I was curious as to what heinous acts 
might have been committed in my col- 
league’s district by foreign soldiers to 
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develop his obsession about murder, rape, 
and arson. So I asked the Air Force. I 
am told that the Greenville Air Force 
base has been in operation about 2 years. 
During that time there has not been one 
single crime committed by any foreign 
serviceman assigned to that base for 
training. One man had a little trouble 
with a check being returned, but the 
commander of the base considered it 
minor, So there lies the bogey of crime 
in my colleague's district. 

The gentleman from Mississippi did 
not claim any great success as defense 
attorney at courts-martial when he 
served in the Army. He said none of 
the dozens of men he represented were 
acquitted. This is quite understand- 
able. He must have suffered even then 
from the virus that has attacked so many 
proponents of the status-of-forces agree- 
ments—the presumption that all ac- 
cused servicemen are guilty. He must 
have represented the accused he was as- 
signed to defend in much the same man- 
ner that some counsel act who are ap- 
pointed by foreign courts to defend our 
accused servicemen. An observer of a 
serviceman’s trial in Japan said: “The 
dedication of counsel to the defense of 
the accused left much to be desired.” 


Brotherhood Marks Rabbi Simon’s 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been celebrated in Chicago this 
last week Rabbi Ralph Simon’s silver an- 

.niversary in the rabbinate. Congrega- 
tion Rodfei Zedek, in the district that I 
have the honor to represent, set aside the 
weekend to pay tribute to its spiritual 
leader. It seems to me fit and proper 
that we here in the Congress should 
take notice of such events. The strength 
of our Nation is in the depth of its spirit- 
ual tones. 

How closely bound in brotherhood are 
the people of the Second Congressional 
District again was shown at the Friday 
evening services that began the weekend 
of festivities. Speakers who paid trib- 
ute to Rabbi Simon were prominent lead- 
ers of the Chicago community, including 
Rabbi Ira Eisenstein, of Congregation 
Anshe Emet; Dr. Samuel Hollander, 
president of the Jewish Federation of 
Chicago; and the Reverend E. Jerry 
Walker, pastor of St. James Methodist 
Church and president of the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood Council of Churches and 
Synagogues, 

Rabbi Ralph Simon, who was born in 
Newark, N. J., was ordained with distinc- 
tion and received a master of Hebrew lit- 
erature degree from the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, in 1931, and also holds 
a master’s degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has served at various times as 
president of the Chicago Rabbinical As- 
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sociation, and vice president of the 
Zionist Organization of Chicago, and is 
presently treasurer of the Rabbinical As- 
sembly of America. 


Speech by Vice President Nixon on Meet- 
ing Soviet Union’s Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
not often that I have been prompted to 
compliment the Vice President of the 
United States in broad and unqualified 
terms. That I do so today refiects my 
enthusiastic admiration and complete 
agreement with the substance of Vice 
President Nrxon’s remarkable address 
delivered at the commencement exercises 
at Lafayette College last Friday night, 
June 8. I consider this speech a major 
contribution to our national evaluation 
of world affairs. The Vice President has 
given us both a comprehensive and con- 
structive summary of the world situation. 
It is a statement which should be read 
and reread, and its message should be 
reflected in what we say and what we do. 

I congratulate the Vice President on 
making this speech and commend it to 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress, asking unanimous consent that it 
be inserted in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Text OF NIxon’s SPEECH ON MEETING SOVIET 
UNIon’s TACTICS 


I was tempted in preparing my remarks 
for this occasion to discuss at length the 
economic prospects for the years ahead. 

We are fortunate to be living in a period 
when, for the first time in a quarter of a 
century, we have had 3 consecutive years of 
unparalleled prosperity. 

The college graduates of 1956 will find 
available to them the most jobs at the high- 
est wages in the Nation’s history. 

And it would be fascinating indeed to ex- 
plore the almost limitless possibilities for 
expansion of the American economy during 
the years ahead as we begin to harness the 
new sources of energy which our scientists 
have untapped. 

Tonight, however, I believe there is a sub- 
ject of greater importance to this graduating 
class and to the Nation. 

I refer to the titanic struggle between two 
opposing concepts of life in which we are en- 
gaged. The next few years will determine 
whether we can live in peace and at the same 
time avoid surrender. 

And that question will be answered by how 
well we are able to meet and defeat the 
changing tactics of the dictatorial forces 
which threaten the free world. 

From the end of World War II to the death 
of Stalin in 1953, our problem was a rela- 
tively simple one. 

Communist leaders all over the world used 
open threats of force coupled with thinly 
veiled support of revolutionary and sub- 
versive movements in countries designed for 
conquest. These actions of bluster and 
abuse inevitably drove the free world to- 
gether in self-defense. 
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Then came the death of Stalin and the 
New Look in Communist foreign relations. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union invited the 
rest of the world to a period of peaceful co- 
existence. In doing so they seemed to aban- 
don their previous tough line and they have 
even repudiated some of the excesses of past 
regimes. 

NOT THE WHOLE ANSWER 

This change of tactics has understandably 
created considerable confusion in the non- 
Communist world. 

I think there will be little dissent from the 
conclusion that in view of the record of the 
men in the Kremlin the lines of military and 
diplomatic policy that we have hammered 
out over the past 10 years must continue to 
govern our conduct at this time. 

But, is this the whole answer? 

Do we stand pat and leave all the initiative 
to the other camp? 

Do we act as if nothing has happened in 
the 3 years since Stalin died? 

I answer these questions by saying that we 
could make no greater mistake than to rest 
on our oars and to ignore the “new look” in 
Soviet diplomacy. 

If it is made to appear that our primary 
concern is military hardware, we may find 
ourselves isolated in a world that has been 
convinced by the traveling salesmen of the 
Soviet Union selling other products. 

What we face today is a new line which 
could be far more dangerous in the long run 
than the Stalin line of bluster and brute 
force. 

It is basically a war for men’s minds, a 
struggle for their allegiance, an effort to win 
them peacefully to the Soviet camp. 

In this struggle, ideas—not guns or air- 
craft—are weapons. 

In this war, our armies wear the university 
cap and gown, not the uniform of the 
soldier. Books and pamphlets, rather than 
tanks and battleships, will be decisive in this 
contest. 

One of the major reasons for the change in 
Soviet policy becomes apparent. 

It was obvious to the successors of Stalin 
that they could not sell their new line so 
long as people remembered slave-labor 
camps, mass purges, and the ever-present 
terror of the secret police. 

Yet, to the outside world, there would ap- 
pear to be a break with the past and a writ- 
ing off of the handicaps derived from more 
than 30 years of terror. 


WHAT THE NEUTRALS WANT 


And the “new look” was sufficiently ap- 
pealing in contrast to the old that there was 
every chance of selling this policy to uncom- 
mitted nations, and of breaking off one by 
one those who had allied together in a com- 
mon policy of defense. 

In the cold light of history it seems fan- 
tastic that a nation with the Soviet record 
of terror and aggression could hope to make 
widespread gains by announcing a simple 
change of policy. 

At the least, one would expect that all non- 
Communist countries would adopt a policy 
of watchful waiting and not make any shift 
of program until the “new look” had been 
tried for 5 to 10 years. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. 

We must recognize that there are powerful 
assets which work to the benefit of the Soviet 
in this contest. Unless we examine them 
and face them realistically, we may well lose 
out in the battle for men’s minds. 

First, let us see what is at stake. Approxi- 
mately 600,000,000 people live in the so-called 
uncommitted or neutral nations. It is easy 
to see that the world struggle will be deter- 
mined by what happens to these people. 

On the basis of my travels through most of 
this part of the world, may I tell you what 
I believe the people in the uncommitted 
nations want and contrast the Communist 
appeal with our own. 
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First, there is the desire for peace through- 
out the world, a desire which is particularly 
strong in the nations newly freed from 
colonial ties. This is not merely negative in 
the sense of war-weariness or fear. It is 
often something much more positive. 

They wish the time and freedom to build 
their countries economically, politically, and 
culturally. 

To such nations the Communist world 
talks and promises peace. It appears to 
respect their desire for neutrality. 

By contrast we often seem to be talking 
war and military alliances. 

I do not say that these impressions are 
correct, but they are more widespread and 
sincerely held than we often realize. 

Second, there is the understandable desire 
for economic progress in nations less de- 
veloped than those in the West. 

To these nations, the Soviet Union holds 
up the example of its own dramatic indus- 
trial progress under communism. 

On the other hand, the almost unbeliev- 
able prosperity of the United States appears 
to many of these nations as a goal impossible 
of attainment. 

Third, there is the desire for recognition, 
prestige and Independence. 

In much of Asia and Africa, strong re- 
sentments have been built up against West- 
ern nations because of past or present colo- 
nial and imperialistic policies. 

Often there is the deep hurt that springs 
from real or imagined racial discrimination. 
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Here we find that there is a fear of what 
they term cultural imperialism, an effort by 
the West to dominate the thinking of other 
nations rather than to respect their cultures 
and religions on an equal basis with ours. 

And here again the Soviet has been adroit 
in recognizing this desire. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the tactics of (Premier Nikolai A.) 
Bulganin and (Nikita S.) Khrushchev (So- 
viet Communist Party leader) in dealing 
with the peoples of the Far East and their 
tactics in Great Britain. 

A fourth point to note is the attitude of 
many peoples toward material things in con- 
trast to the intellectual and the spiritual. 
This is difficult to express accurately. 

In one sense, all peoples are concerned 
with economic and material problems. They 
must produce to live. 

Yet, at the same time, there are often 
profound differences in the relative place as- 
signed to these activities. 

In many areas of the world a place of 
honor is given to leaders in the arts and 
intellectual fields and in religious activities. 

The intellectual is not dismissed as an egg- 
head. The artist is not called a longhair. 
The minister of religion is not considered an 
impractical idealist. 

Here again we find that many peoples think 
that we in America are too materialistic to 
have such ideals. We are considered anti- 
intellectual, deficient in culture, superficial 
in religion. Again, I am not passing judg- 
ment on the truth or falsity of these charges. 
The important point is that they are widely 
believed. 

And what is truly amazing is this: That 
the apostles of communism can parade as 
exponents of the very ideals that they accuse 
us of neglecting when their own philosophy 
is the ultimate in materialism and the 
antithesis of religion. 


THE BASIC QUESTION 


But we find again how cleverly they pre- 
sent their case. 

They point out that the scientist and the 
intellectual is held in high esteem in the 
Soviet Union. 

Artists and writers are among the highest 
paid and most honored citizens in their 
regime. 

Even the persecution of religion is played 
down by the claim that worship is free, and 
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that only political activities of the churehes 
are suppressed. 

We now come to the basic question: What 
should our policy be in the light of the new 
Soviet tactics? 

We must, of course, continue to maintain 
adequate military strength at home and we 
must try to keep alive our vital alliances 
abroad. 


We must continue our programs of eco- 
nomic assistance and avoid, if we can, the 
possibility that less-developed nations will 
be forced to become economic satellites of the 
Soviet Union. 

But our military and economic programs, 
essential as they are, may not prove to be 
the most important elements in this battle. 

Of this we can be sure: The uncommitted 
nations are not going to be frightened into 
alliances with the West by military power, 
nor can their allegiance be purchased by 
dollars. 

What will probably be decisive in this 
struggle is not how much each side does, but 
how it is done. 

That is why we must, at whatever cost, 
place additional emphasis on developing the 
kind of ideological program which is designed 
to win the minds and hearts of men. 

Before I discuss details of such a program, 
may I suggest one fundamental condition 
that can make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure? 

Whatever we do, we must deal with other 
people as our moral and spiritual equals. 

Nothing is more infuriating or more likely 
to make our program fail than a boastful or 
condescending attitude on our part. 

It is dangerous to parade our material 
wealth or economic achievement. 

This may merely create envy, rather than 
admiration, on the part of other peoples. 
IN A MISSIONARY SPIRIT 
In a sense, we must deal with other na- 
tions with the tact, humility, and friendli- 

ness of missionaries. 

Indeed, we could learn a great deal in our 
foreign relations by studying the attitudes 
and methods of the Christian missionaries 


-who have won friends throughout the world. 


They came to help the nations to which 
they were sent. 

They learned their languages and customs. 

By taking literally the truth that all men 
are brothers under God, they were accepted 
into families and homes of distant peoples. 

Once we have this attitude, our task is 
to convince others that democracy and free- 
dom and all the rights and privileges we 
hold sacred are better for them than is the 
Soviet way of life. 

It is not enough to denounce or expose 
communism. We must show that we have 
a better alternative. 

We do not do this by parading our superior 
material standard of living. 

It is the total pattern of life that must 
prevail—not merely one phase of it. 

May I make one point clear at this time? 

There is no question but that we have the 
better case to sell. 

Because basically we are on the right side. 
The side of freedom and justice, of belief in 
God—against the forces of slavery, injustice 
and atheistic materialism. 

Ours is the truly revolutionary dynamic 
idea. It is the Communist idea which is 
repressive and reactionary. 

How do we get our message across? 

I believe that often too much reliance is 
placed upon the effectiveness of bombarding 
the uncommitted countries with radio 
broadcasts, motion pictures and press re- 
leases which present the American view- 
point. 

These programs are important and neces- 
sary, but, in the long run, I believe there are 
others which are more effective. 
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FOR THE COST OF A BOMBER 

May I emphasize first the overwhelming 
importance of expanding our program for 
exchange of persons. This includes high- 
school youngsters who spend a year living 
with American families and going to our 
schools; college and university students who 
get their degrees in American schools; and 
the leaders program under which each week 
50 or more foreign visitors—leaders in busi- 
ness, government, labor, and education— 
come to the United States as guests of our 
Government to talk with Americans who 
are in the same field as theirs. 

In this way our guests learn about us 
firsthand, correcting false impressions they 
may have had about us. 

It is particularly important that we ex- 
pand this program in countries newly re- 
leased from colonial status. 

Here the need for trained leaders is often 
the greatest. Many times students will 
graduate from a university and almost 
immediately take a high political position in 
their native lands. 

From a long-range point of view, we can 
gain immensely by programs of this nature. 

For the cost of one large bomber we can 
make friendships that will benefit the free 
world for generations to come. 

President Eisenhower's brilliant proposals 
to American educational institutions and 
foundations to aid in expanding educational 
opportunities throughout the world is in 
line with this approach. 

If the free world can teach the leaders of 
tomorrow in areas that may well dominate 
tomorrow's world, we need not fear the con- 
test between communism and freedom. 

There are those, of course, who may point 
out the fact that many of those who today 
oppose western policies were trained in 
western universities. 

But they oppose us because we taught 
them ideals of freedom while we were keep- 
ing their lands in colonial bondage. 

Now that great areas of the world are 
free from colonialism, we have a good chance 
to win back the friendship and loyalty of 
leaders of these lands. 

In addition to Government-sponsored ac- 
tivities, it is important that every American 
who goes abroad or who deals with foreign 
guests in our own land realizes that he is an 
ambassador representing our Nation. 

All of us must try to be sensitive, under- 
standing, and helpful. 

Arrogance and boastfulness make ene- 
mies—not friends. 

And particularly we must appreciate the 
high place given to intellectual and spiritual 
values in many areas of the world. This 
places a tremendous responsibility upon our 
tourists and business visitors, upon the ex< 
porters of motion pictures and books; in- 
deed, upon anyone who is likely to be taken 
as a representative of our way of life. 

I was reading an article the other day 
that showed the importance of these atti- 
tudes. It concerned the great atomic scien- 
tist, Bruno Pontecorvo, who left Great Brit- 
ain to devote his genius to Soviet atomic 
research. One of the important reasons for 
his defection, according to his colleagues, 
was the fact that he thought he would have 
more honor, prestige, and even greater free- 
dom of research in the Soviet Union. Like- 
wise, many of the scientists who got caught 
in the Soviet espionage network in the 
United States, Canada, and Great Britain 
were partially influenced at least by the feel- 
ing that they were not sufficiently appre- 
ciated in the free world. The world of to- 
morrow belongs to the nations that lead in 
scientific research and technical skill. We 
shall pay a great price if we fall behind in 
this contest. 


In discussing our need to win the war for 
men’s minds, I have said little about direct 
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contacts with the people behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Today we can have such contacts almost 
for the asking. 

If the present trend continues in the 
Soviet Union and in many satellite countries, 
it will be possible to meet broadly with these 
peoples, to exchange ideas, to compare our 
respective ways of life. 

Many of my fellow Americans are rather 
skeptical about this new move. They sus- 
pect, with some justification, a hidden trick; 
possibly a device to make communism re- 
spectable and to discourage the peoples held 
in submission by Red armies. 

I do not fully share this point of view. 
I think that the explosive power of freedom 
is greater than the combined effect of all 
the atomic and hydrogen weapons in the 
world today. 

Whatever be the motives behind these new 
moves, I think that in the long run the 
cause of freedom will be served by breaking 
through the Iron Curtain wherever an op- 
portunity is presented. 

The task ahead of us is a task for all 
the American people, and not Government 
alone. 

In time of war we are prepared to risk 
our lives serving with the Armed Forces of 
our country. But the war for men's minds 
is a real war and just as important as the 
struggle of armies, navies, and air forces, 

You in the academic world are particularly 
fitted to serve in this contest. May I sug- 
gest that you graduates and you of the 
faculty give thought to the part that you can 
play. 

On an even broader sphere, I hope that 
the learned societies of the United States 
with their counterparts in other free na- 
tions will devote time and energy to extend 
their study to this great struggle for alle- 
giance. 

Jointly, you should embark upon a peace- 
ful crusade for freedom. 

Some should volunteer for service abroad, 
Just as soldiers volunteer for special missions. 

The best thought of our best minds should 
be given to this burning problem. 

It was once said that “You shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” 

This challenge has echoed through the 
ages. It is as valid today as it was when 
it was uttered more than 19 centuries ago. 

We believe in truth and in the power of 
truth. 

We believe in such basic truths as man’s 
equality under God, the dignity of man, the 
rights of each individual to live his life in 
peace, the sacredness of law, the benefits 
of political freedom including the freedoms 
guaranteed in our Bill of Rights. 
oa truths are the great heritage of man- 

d. 

We are confident that they will prevail. 

And it is the task of this generation to 
make sure that our confidence is not mis- 
placed and that all Americans will rise to 
the challenge that faces us, 


Nation’s Drycleaners Participate in Flag 
Day Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


f Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I include my statement 
pertaining to the participation of the 
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Nation’s drycleaners in the Flag Day 
program: 


NATION’S DRYCLEANERS PARTICIPATE IN FLAG 
DAY PROGRAM 


The National Institute of Drycleaning in 
Silver Spring, Md., has gained the coopera- 
tion of the Nation’s drycleaners to provide 
“new glory for Old Glory” by cleaning flags 
without charge between June 1 and June 12, 
This is the third consecutive year that the 
drycleaners of the Nation have rendered this 
service, and as a result more and more homes 
and businesses are flying clean American 
flags on Flag Day, June 14. The drycleaners 
of the Nation and the Legion posts cooper- 
ating with them deserve recognition for their 
patriotic services to the public in recognition 
of Flag Day. 


Status of Forces Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, my esteemed 
colleague from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 
in his remarks in debate on the amend- 
ment which I offered to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act on June 8 said this: 

While it is only the sense of Congress, 
knowing the President as I do, if this were 
to become law he would feel himself com- 
pelled to take the steps here advocated. 


I heartily concur in this expression of 
confidence. In my appearances before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee I said 
I firmly believed that if my resolution 
was adopted that the President would 
recognize the will of the people and would 
fulfill his constitutional duty to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed. 

My colleague expressed his conviction 
that if the operation of any of these 
agreements should be demonstrated to 
be harmful to our men in the service, the 
first man to move as the Chief Executive, 
the Commander in Chief, would be the 
President. I like to believe that too. 

Unfortunately I do not believe the 
President has been fully informed of the 
cases in which there has been a miscar- 
riage of justice in foreign courts. Does 
he know there is a marine now serving 
a sentence of imprisonment in Japan 
whose conviction was described by official 
observers as manifestly unfair and un- 
warranted? Has he heard the reports of 
observers of the trials of any other of the 
more than 80 servicemen still in prison? 

Does the President know that the 
Army commander in France said that 
the French procedure of combining trial 
of criminal and civil actions is a per- 
sistent source of irritation and dissatis- 
faction? That the French have tried 
servicemen for alleged offenses and 
found them guilty so that civil damages 
could be assessed, when our own court- 
martial board did not consider the evi- 
dence warranted prosecution? 

Does the President know the Judge 
Advocate General has said there are 
certain basic constitutional rights which 
an accused may be denied in French 
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courts? And, the same is true of all 
NATO countries? 

Last July I requested the Secretary of 
the Army to furnish copies of the ob- 
servers’ reports in all cases of criminal 
prosecution of our servicemen by for- 
eign authorities resulting in sentences of 
imprisonment. It was told the Defense 
Department had not required these re- 
ports to be forwarded to Washington, 
except in cases which had attracted par- 
ticular notice in the press, or which had 
been the subject of congressional in- 
quiry, or in which the Senate resolution 
procedure was involved. I understand 
this has now been remedied. But has it 
been remedied to the extent that the 
President is informed of the real situa- 
tion? 

With the same conviction expressed 
by my colleague from Indiana I am 
obliged to conclude that the full facts 
mee not been presented to the Presi- 

ent, 


Two Hundred Thousand Find Nothing 
Refreshing in Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when 200,000 workers in the automobile 
industry have been laid off and are un- 
employed they and the members of their 
families find nothing refreshing in their 
experience. For them these are days 
and nights of anxiety. They derive no 
joy in “the right to suffer.” They find 
in hopeless unemployment no “refresh- 
ing pause.” 

I deeply regret that the spokesmen for 
this administration are meeting the sit- 
uation in the exact pattern of the spokes- 
men for the Hoover administration. 

When unemployment had started in 
the last Republican administration 
members of the President’s Cabinet as- 
sured the unemployed that they had 
nothing to worry about. All they had to 
do was wait long enough for right around 
the corner was a “chicken in every pot.” 
In mid-July of 1929 a member of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Cabinet, speaking at Jack- 
son, Mich., said that complacency would 
solve all the problems of hunger. A few 
weeks later the great crash came and 
the country was plunged into the most 
devastating depression in history. 

When people are out of work action is 
necessary to get things straightened out. 
It is no time to sit down in the rocking 
chair and be complacent. 

The “chicken in every pot around the 
corner” philosophy brought on by the de- 
pression of 1929. I hope and pray we 
will never again have such a depression. 
Why cannot the spokesmen for this ad- 
ministration realize what they are doing 
by giving us in 1956 a full-size rerun of 
the “chicken in every pot around the 
corner” philosophy of 1929. 

It was bad enough when a Presidential 
assistant told an audience in Detroit that 
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“the right to suffer is one of the joys of 
a free economy.” At the time there were 
many thousand unemployed in Detroit. 
Did this assistant to the President think 
that he was alleviating their condition 
by a verbal glorification of their misery? 
I wonder to what heights of joy he would 
have risen if the President had repudi- 
ated his remarks by cutting him off the 
payroll. 

No sooner had this spokesman for the 
administration finished explaining that 
it was only a slip of the tongue than 
another spokesman, this time no less a 
personage than a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, bobbed up with the same 
thought. By this time unemployment 
in the automobile industry had mounted. 
Among the workers there was real con- 
cern. But Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey said it was a “refreshing 
pause.” 

Mr. Speaker, if I went up to a man who 
had lost his job, could not find another 
job and was going sleepless worrying how 
he was going to support his family, and 
congratulated him on his good fortune in 
having the opportunity to enjoy a re- 
freshing pause, what would be his reac- 
tion? 

In the June 16, 1956, edition of Labor 
is an expression of the reaction of the 
200,000 unemployed automobile work- 
ers to Secretary Humphrey’s remark. 
By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the article from 
Labor, as follows: 

Do JOBLESS AUTO WORKERS ENJOY 
REFRESHING PAUSE? 

Has a high administration official pulled 
another boo-boo? That's what some observ- 
ers were wondering after a Washington news- 
paper this week reported Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey told Congress the Na- 
tion's economy is presently enjoying a re- 
freshing pause. 

The remark came in testimony before a 
subcommittee of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee headed by Congressman WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, Democrat, of Texas. Humphrey also 
predicted the auto industry's difficulties will 
be behind us in a relatively short time. 

The Humphrey remark recalled an earlier 
slip by Howard Pyle, an assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who told a Detroit audi- 
ence “the right to suffer is one of the joys 
of a free economy.” 

Some 200,000 jobless auto workers, who 
had trouble swallowing Pyle’s statement, may 
find Humphrey’s refreshing pause equally 
hard to believe. 


The Freedom Crusade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
terms of the Geneva talks the Commu- 
nist Government of China agreed to re- 
lease all American prisoners. The action 
of the Reds in keeping in captivity 13 
Americans after having made this prom- 
ise is a matter which rankles us all. 

We have been fortunate that one of 
those imprisoned has subsequently 
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gained his freedom and has returned to 
this country to tell of the horrors of cap- 
tivity. He has made vigorous efforts 
since his return to arouse Americans to 
the plight of those who remained behind. 

This man, Father Harold Rigney, S. 
V. D., in conjuction with the Back Yards 
Council of Chicago, is spearheading the 
freedom crusade in an endeavor to free 
those innocent American citizens who 
are still held in prison. The crusade is 
a national letter-writting campaign 
aimed at convincing publicity-con- 
scious Mao Tse-tung of the advisability 
of releasing our countrymen. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all Members and 
all other citizens of our Nation to join 
in this great movement. I have a spe- 
cial interest in the freedom crusade be- 
cause one of my constituents, Rev. Jo- 
seph Patrick McCormack, of Palmyra, 
N. Y., is among those being held, but I 
feel the seriousness of the situation 
should impel all Americans to take pen 
in hand to aid this program. 


Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, at Dinner of the Liberal 


Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of 
an address I delivered on June 13 at the 
annual dinner of the Liberal Party, 
which was held in New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, OF NEW 
YORK, AT THE 12TH ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
LIBERAL PARTY, GRAND BALLROOM OF THE 
COMMODORE, NEw York City, JUNE 13, 
1956 


At this hour, we are all deeply perplexed 
by the incongruous paradox of the present 
world situation. 

At this hour, the international Communist 
movement should be wasting away with sick- 
ness in its soul, as a result of the post- 
humous trial and conviction of Joseph Stalin 
by the men who knew him best. 

Yet at this very hour, when the late leader 
of world communism has been found guilty, 
by his own colleagues, of tyranny, torture, 
murder and genocide—at this very hour, 
world communism appears to be making 
new friends and influencing great numbers 
of new people. 

To understand this paradox requires in- 
sight. To meet the resultant challenge de- 
mands imagination. 

As for the challenge, we surely have the 
capacity—mental, moral and physical—to 
win the age-old struggle for human freedom 
against inhuman tyranny. 

But we cannot win this titanic battle with 
cardboard weapons of self-delusion, self- 
complacency and self-adulation. 

We dare not delude ourselves into believ- 
ing that world communism is weakening 
when it is actually renewing its drive, using 
new methods, to extend its world influence, 
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We dare not be complacent about our al- 
liances and our relations with our allies while 
they are being assiduously and seductively 
wooed with large-scale, easy-term Soviet 
trade and aid. 

Above all, we dare not give even tacit ac- 
ceptance to the dangerous claim of the pres- 
ent administration that all is well, that the 
cause of peace and freedom has been ad- 
vanced, and that happy progress has been 
made toward a better, a more just, and a 
safer world. 

Yet this unwarranted atmosphere of smug 
self-satisfaction seems, in fact, to have be- 
come widely substituted for reality in Amer- 
ica today. 

I have before me page 1 of the New York 
Times of June 1. 

In column 5 is a story in which Gen, 
Alfred M. Gruenther, Supreme Military Com- 
mander of NATO, is quoted as saying that 
“the Western alliance was approaching its 
supreme crisis in the face of dangerously 
powerful Soviet world propaganda.” That 
is a grim and, I believe, a true warning. 

In column 8, on the same page, is a story 
quoting President Eisenhower as saying that 
“certainly the prestige of the United States 
since the last World War has never been as 
high as it is today.” 

Which of these two contradictory state- 
ments reflects the truth of the present sit- 
uation? 

In a further comment, General Gruenther 
emphasized the assertion that the Commu- 
nists are relying heavily on their armed 
strength. Their recently announced reduc- 
tion in armed forces, said General Gruenther, 
according to the New York Times, was “a 
small chip from what is still a vast monolith 
of power.” Nothing the Russians have done 
“in their new policy of smiles, happy talk, 
and receptions,” added General Gruenther, 
“could justify the least reduction in United 
States assistance to NATO.” General Gruen- 
ther was talking realistically, based on 
factual observation. 

But, on the very same day, the President 
of the United States is reported as saying, 
“We have largely nullified the Soviet Union's 
reliance upon force and threat of force.” 
The proof of this change, he said, lies in the 
fact that the Soviet Union “has gone to dif- 
ferent kinds of influence.“ 

Now, which of these statements corre- 
sponds more to fact and to the truth? 

I fear that we are making a philosophy out 
of smugness. The present atmosphere that 
all is well in the world, generated through 
every possible medium of mass communica- 
tions, seems to reflect little awareness of the 
tensions and problems which confront us 
in Cyprus, in Israel, in the Arab States, in 
Yugoslavia, in Soviet infiltration of the Mid- 
dle East, in north Africa, in Formosa, and 
Asia; in Montgomery, Ala., in Tallahassee, ` 
Fla., and in Washington, D. C. In short, we 
have been and are being encouraged, no mat- 
ter what we may hear or see, to believe that 
all problems have either been solved or are 
on the way to solution—as a result of the 
brilliant leadership of the administration 
team, 

I say that we cannot afford the delusive 
and narcotic effects of such smugness. 

To be smug is to set ourselves apart from 
the millions of people who are on the move 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America. 
Those millions are restless, trying to shake 
off the cold grip of poverty and oppression 
that has held them tightly for centuries, 
Those millions of people want status—and 
not the status quo. 

In terms of the world struggle for human 
rights, the smug side is the losing side. 

We cannot win by talking big—and acting 


We cannot win by preaching equality and 
practicing discrimination. 

We cannot win by wooing our foreign 
friends and then slamming the doors in 
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thelr faces with the loud thut of our present 


privileged of vast continents while serving 
privilege at home. 

We cannot launch a vast offensive for free- 
dom while Congress pinches every penny for 
foreign aid. 

The world is on the march. We cannot 
afford to mark time. 

We can win the day if our deeds match 
our words. We can win if our hands do what 
our lips say. We can win if we apply the 
pioneer spirit to our newest frontier: the 
struggle for human rights. 

In the past our great democracy has shown 
an infinite ca to deal with mammoth 
problems: economic, political, and social. 

‘We have made great progress in human 
rights, in scientific development and social 
justice. 

The saga of America’s past and recent 

progress as a nation, honestly told, is an 
inspiration to any people in the world about 
to embark upon the great and challenging 
experience of self-government. 

But while giving an honest picture to the 
world of what we are, we must also look 
deeply and constantly at ourselves to see 
what we still have to do. In assessing and 
describing our own unsettled problems, we 
will find a closer identity with the millions 


of restless ones around the world; and per- 


haps they, too, will find in us a common soul 
and a common purpose. 

Chief of all our domestic problems is the 
plight of those who are still denied equal 
civil rights to a major degree in some parts 
of our country, and to some degree in all 
parts of our country. 

In this field, as in others, we have of course, 
made progress. In the last decade, we have 
seen the white primary ended in the South; 
racial covenants in real estate deeds are no 
longer enforceable in the courts; segregation 
and other forms of discrimination in inter- 
state travel have been abolished; in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in many States, dis- 
crimination and segregation have been out- 
lawed; an increasing number of States and 
localities have passed fair employment prac- 
tices acts. 

During the last 4 years the single most 
historic development was the Supreme Court 
decision outlawing segregation in public 
schools. 

But the single, most dramatic develop- 
ment, in my judgment, has been the emer- 
gence of the Negro people of the South, 
themselves, as active factors in the struggle. 
They, themselves, with strength, patience, 
unity, and forbearance have made the Mont- 
gomery bus strike a symbol of their new and 
active role, and of their deep understanding 
.of both the will and the way to win. 

The movement toward full civil rights in 
America has, like all progress, elicited cries 
of panic from its opponents. As they see the 
old order changing, they mobilize desperately 
for the counterattack, to halt further move- 
ment and to attempt to recapture ground al- 
ready lost. 

Recent acts of racial repression have 
shamed America. We have seen social 
ostracism, economic boycott, political disen- 
franchisement, and physical violence directed 
against white and black, who have sought to 
advance the democratic process, 

We seem to have come to that point, in this 
struggle, where it is no longer possible to con- 
tain the situation with shreds of compro- 
mise. The issue must be resolved. 

On this issue, the voice of the Nation is 
clear and resonant. 

The Supreme Court decision was that 
voice, speaking in restrained tones, from the 
most august level of government. That 
voice has spoken the conscience and deter- 
mination of millions of Americans: Black 
and white, North and South, Democrat and 
Republican. 
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In this struggle between law and those 
who would evade and defy the law, I do 
not see how any responsible American can 
be neutral. I am not neutral. I stand on 
the side of the law: 

In this struggle between the oppressed 
and the oppressors, I am not neutral. I 
stand with the victims of oppression. 

I confess I am no neutral in the conflict 
between the law and the Constitution, as 
stated by the Supreme Court, and the de- 
fiers of the Iaw, as organized by White Citi- 
zens Councils. 

I do not believe that the President of the 
United States can or should be neutral, 
as between the Government he swore to up- 
hold and those who would paralyze and 
shame that Government. 

Nor do I believe that the Congress of the 
United States can or should be neutral. 

In the Congress, the Supreme Court de- 
cision must stimulate the enactment of the 
necessary legislation for the realization of 
all the goals set forth in that decision. 

The first step in this direction is the re- 
peal of that great roadblock to civil rights 
legislation in the United States Senate— 
Rule 22, that rule which permits a minority 
to frustrate the will of the overwhelming 
majority. And after the repeal of rule 22, 
or even without it, legislation must be 
pressed to assure to every American equal 
opportunity for political participation, equal 
access to public facilities, including schools, 
and the equal protection of all the laws, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color. 

These things must and will come to pass, 
Let them come now. 

We must finish the job of winning full 
civil rights for all Americans—first, because 
it is morally right and legally correct; sec- 
ond, so that all the world may know that 
America, in 1956, like America in 1776, carries 
high the torch of human liberty. I find it 
not only appropriate, but important, to dis- 
cuss this matter—America’s role in holding 
up the torch of liberty—before this gather- 
ing of the Liberal Party of New York. 

I consider the Liberal Party to be one of 
the principal forces in New York State and 
in the Nation, in steady support of advance 
and progress toward the goals of freedom 
and fulfillment for every man, everywhere. 

Around me at the head table, and at al- 
most every table in this gathering tonight, 
I recognize valiant fighters for liberty—eco- 
nomic, political, and social. These are not 
only fighters, but veterans of years of suc- 
cessful struggle—men and women whom I 
have known as fighters for these causes long 
before the Liberal Party came into existence. 

I know of no more gallant, dedicated, and 
devoted leaders of the forces of liberty and 
progress than my old and close friends, Dave 
Dubinsky, Alex Rose, Adolf Berle, Dr. Counts, 
and Dr. Childs. 

I am a lifelong member of the Democratic 
Party and I have never belonged—and never 
shall belong—to any other. But I am proud 
that I have had, in every political race I 
have ever run, the support of these men and 
their associates and friends. My friends too. 
Men like Luigi Antonini, Charlie Zimmer- 
man, Isador Nagler, Ben Davidson, and 
many others too numerous to mention. May 
I say tonight, as I have on many other occa- 
sions, that I have considered it an honor and 
a great privilege to have received the en- 
dorsement of the Liberal Party each time I 
have run for public office since the Liberal 
Party has been in existence. 

I have been glad to publicly acknowledge 
the vital support I have received from you 
by joining the name of the Liberal Party 
to my own party in my designation of affilia- 
tion in the records of the Senate. 

And, above all, I have valued with pride 
the personal friendships and associations I 
have made—friendships which have been 
above and beyond politics or political pur- 
poses—friendships and associations I will 
cherish so long as I live, 
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And now, some brief and final thoughts 
on the problems which we all face. 

We face the challenge of the future of 
America, and of the cause of democracy and 
freedom. 

We are not meeting that challenge today. 
We are shrinking from it. We are hypno- 
tizing ourselves into a trance of self-con- 
tentment and complacency. 

There is so much to be done; there are 
s0 many evil forces to beat back, so many 
looming dangers to be confronted, and so 
many problems to be resolved lest they 
overwhelm and overcome us. 

There are great new frontiers to be opened; 
mighty mountaintops of human progress to 
be climbed. Yet we hear today few clarion 
calls to action and achievement. 

We must move forward in the field of 
housing, in the field of immigration and 
citizenship legislation, in the field of minor- 
ity rights, in the field of atomic energy and 
its peacful uses, in the field of social secu- 
rity and social justice. We must learn how 
to share our great technical know-how with 
other peoples and how to learn from other 
peoples the great know-how of philosophic 
and historic experience and cultural appre- 
ciation. Above all, we must seek to achieve 
a just, free, and peaceful world. All these 
are goals, some immediate and some long 
range, to challenge the best and most that 
there is in us. 

For new ideas on ways of achieving these 
goals, we must look to individuals and 
groups of individuals who dare to think in 
new and different terms; who dare to be 
nonconformists; who dare to be unortho- 
dox—who dare to move ahead into uncharted 
areas of thought. 

I consider the Liberal Party to be a group 
of such trailmakers. I hope that it will al- 
ways continue, and even intensify, its ex- 
plorations in these vital areas. I can think 
of no greater or more pressing need for our 
country, for the free world, and for hu- 
manity itself. 

Let us set our sights on these distant 
goals and proceed to march forward with 
strong and active faith in ourselves and in 
the principles of freedom and democracy. 


Genocide Day for the People of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, today, June 
14, is genocide day for the people of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 

This is the day 15 years ago that the 
Russian Communists deported thou- 
sands of Estonians, Latvians, and Lithu- 
anians to slave labor camps, 

As a member of the Select Committee 
To Investigate Communist Aggression, I 
heard firsthand the dreadful story of 
these mass deportations. It is without 
doubt one of the blackest pages in all 
human history. 

Mr. Speaker, there are those who 
would have us forget what happened in 
these Baltic countries, 

There are those who have suggested 
that the forced occupation of these in- 
at nations is an accomplished 

act. 

There are those who denounce colo- 
nialism, 
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The free world can never forget what 
happened to the Baltic countries on June 
14, 1941. Nor can the free world ever 
accept the forced incorporation of these 
countries into the Soviet Union. 

In these days of soft talk from Com- 
munist tyrants, it is just and necessary 
that we should remind ourselves that 
millions of people have been forced un- 
der Communist despotism and that once 
free and independent countries are now 
captives of the Communist tyrants. 

No amount of soft talk can change 
these facts. And the conscience of the 
free world can never be easy until these 
wrongs haye been righted. 


Spanish War Widows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by invitation of the national legislative 
committee of the United Spanish War 
Veterans I introduced H. R. 2867, a bill to 
increase the pensions of Spanish War 
widows from $54.18 to $75 a month. I 
deeply appreciate the honor and the 
privilege given me of presenting to the 
consideration of my colleagues this most 
meritorious measure. I deeply appreci- 
ate, too, the fine cooperation of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California, 
Mr. McDonovcH], who has introduced a 
companion bill and has been most active 
in support of our efforts to get relief for 
the widows of Spanish War veterans in 
their pitiable fight to make both ends 
meet on a monthly pittance of $54.18. 

The widows of Spanish War veterans 
are not young in years or many in num- 
ber. They have passed the age when 
they can find employment. Most of 
them have no other means of subsist- 
ence than the meager pensions they re- 
ceive. If the Congress takes no action 
this session, for many of these aged wid- 
ows what the next Congress might do 
would be of no concern. Let me be real- 
istic in speaking of the immediate need 
for this legislation. The widows of the 
men who fought a war now almost six 
decades ago are falling as leaves of a tree 
in approaching winter. Steel indeed 
would be the structure of the congres- 
sional heart if for the few days or 
months or years remaining we should 
deny these aged women this pittance of 
$75 a month. 

The Spanish War veterans have set for 
us the pattern. They ask nothing for 
themselves. Their claims as a veteran 
group upon the consideration of the 
Congress they lump in this one request— 
a little aid, a bit of a pension boost, to 
the aged widows of comrades gone to the 
beyond. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 
31 I extended my remarks to include 
the statement of the Honorable Lloyd 
Thurston before the House Committee 
on Veterans Affairs. Mr. Thurston was 
accompanied on that occasion by Past 
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Commander in Chief William S. Otjen, 
chairman of the national legislative 
committee of the United Spanish War 
Veterans; Hattie B. Trazenfeld, national 
secretary of the Auxiliary United Span- 
ish War Veterans and cochairman of 
the auxiliary legislative committee; and 
James Craig, adjutant general, United 
Spanish War Veterans. 
WILLIAM OTJEN’S STATEMENT 


At the conclusion of Mr. Thurston's 
statement Chairman TEAGUE inquired as 
to the rules in the Spanish-American 
War as to service conection and line of 
duty. The testimony of Past Com- 
mander in Chief Otjen follows: 

Mr. OTJEN. It is my view, Mr. Chairman, 
that during the Spanish War and the Philip- 
pine Insurrection you had to be able to trace 
the injury to the actual service. 

For instance, I had a man in my company 
who came off of guard one night and put his 


arm over his rifle and pulled the trigger. 


He was denied any pension on the ground 
that the injury was self inflicted; and in 
every case that I knew about, I did not know 
of any of the Spanish War veterans who re- 
ceived pensions when we got out other than 
when, at time of discharge, they were given 
simply a cursory examination. 

My personal experience was that clothes 
were removed and a doctor walked down the 
line in front of them and walked down the 
line in the rear and looked them over. 

In my personal acquaintance with Spanish 
War veterans I did not know of any that drew 
a pension until they could show injuries 
which were attributable to the service and, 
because of the lack of records, it was very 
difficult for them to do so. 

I would also like to call the attention of 
Mr. Thomson, who asked about the average 
length of service, to the fact that this states 
7% months, but you will note that the note 
below says: 

“Information and length of service during 
the Boxer Rebellion-Philippine Insurrection 
not available,” 

Now, my own service in the Philippines 
was that there were 24 United States regi- 
ments called United States Volunteers, who 
went to the Philippines for 2 years’ service. 
Some of us were held overtime. About all 
the soldiers who went to the Philippines and 
the Boxer Rebellion served, at the least that 
I know, about 2 years except the State regi- 
ments which went, like the 10th Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Iowa Regiment. 

s . * . * 


The CHamman. The point I was making 
was the point of need. I believe that the 
people of this country will support any kind 
of veterans’ program to take care of widows, 
orphans, and disabled, and people in need; 
but I do not think you will get them to give 
aman with 91 or 92 days service a pension 
for the rest of his life if he does not need it. 
I do not think that the people of this coun- 
try will accept that. 

If we had just the Spanish-American War 
Veterans and widows, it would be different. 

Mr. OTJEN. I would be against such a thing 
myself. I attended the briefing that General 
Bradley gave to the veterans representatives. 
As I understand his statements, and I think 
he discussed them before you, the theory on 
which that Commission made the report was 
that for the period following the earlier wars, 
commencing with World War I, that many of 
the men were actually benefited by their 
period of service. He advanced that argu- 
ment and said that they found much to sup- 
port it by reason of the fact that they did 
not suffer any injury when they were in the 
service; they were also given liberal pay, and 
educational opportunities were afforded to 
the younger men when they came out; vari- 
ous loans were made available to them; so 
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that they were ‘actually benefited by the 
service they incurred. I don’t think it would 
probably be proper to quote him personally. 
I talked to him afterward and so did Mrs. 
Trazenfeld. 

As he discussed it, he said that the theory 
they were following was that need was nec- 
essary but, referring to the Spanish War vet- 
erans, he said that he considered the ad- 
vantages which were given and the pay which 
was given to the later veterans as so much 
more of an assistance toward making prog- 
ress in either profession or business or get- 
ting started. 

* . . * * . . 


Now, my understanding is that, as to the 
law at this time, there is no financial limit 
to the service-connected veteran. On that 
theory, as I say, the Spanish War veterans 
feel that the Congress has treated them 
liberally, and I don’t know of any man in the 
Spanish War category who was asking that 
more be paid to the men, but on the widows 
it is a different story. 8 

The pay when a private was 613. When I 
went abroad, my pay was $15 and when I 
got to be a noncommissioned officer, it 
jumped $4 or $5. However, for the 2 years I 
was over there, I thought I did awfully well 
when I saved on discharge about $156. 

When I came home I studied law and, 
goodness, if I could have had that educa- 
tional course, I don't think I would have 
ever felt I ought to have a pension even 
though I was in very severe fighting. 


WIDOWS HAVE NO INSURANCE 


As to the widows of the Spanish War vet- 
erans, I know that you have been receiving 
letters from widows of other wars and they 
would say, “Why should the widow of a 
Spanish War veteran receive more?” 

Well, we fellows, when we went out and got 
a job and got to working and got married, 
could not very well pay for insurance and, if 
any of us did do well, it took a long time. 
There are so few of these Spanish War wid- 
ows that have any insurance available. I 
think it was a splendid feature that you gen- 
tlemen of the Congress put on when you pro- 
vided the Government insurance available 
for the men in the service. I would cer- 
tainly have liked to have been eligible for it. 
It is a thing to be considered with the widows 
of the Spanish War for whom we are asking 
this raise. 

I can appreciate the situation you men are 
in when you are asked those questions of why 
should the Spanish War widows’ pension be 
raised. 

In reading the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD here 
with Senator LancEr’s discussion of this very 
Bradley Commission report, he narrates how 
he obtained a pension for a World War vet- 
eran who had most of his stomach removed. 
His wife was driving a taxicab and, when he 
got that pension of $66.15 per month, he 
states that the wife wept with joy but he 
just felt sad at heart that it wasn't more. I 
would heartily agree with that. 

Now, few of our widows had the benefit 
of any insurance, or any insurance amount- 
ing to anything. They might have a thou- 
sand dollars. 

I think that should the needs provision be 
applied right down the line, it ought to 
also have an age provision attached to it, 
or, when a man comes up into the 75's and 
80's, it costs him far more to live because of 
medical treatment, hospitalization, and 
things of that kind; and not all of them by 
any means can get in the veterans’ hospitals. 

On the married ones, if they have that, 
I think that there should be a higher limit 
on income than $2,700 for the married cou- 
ple because, when they become aged, it is 
so much more expensive for them to live. 

I appreciate, gentlemen, the situation that 
you are in with the increase in pension 
demands, and the graphs that were pictured 
there of the enormity of the expenses that 
went along with it. 
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However, I think ft would be well said 
that, even as the pension load of this coun- 
try has increased, the national income has 
also increased proportionately, and the heav- 
ier taxation is not simply represented by 
that. There has been a heavier national 
income almost commensurate with the in- 
crease in the pension rolls. That argument 
has been advanced by some of those who 
have appeared before you, but I can appre- 
ciate the difficulty you have in reconciling 
all of the situations that arise. 

I do feel that it is a very meritorious bill 
that the Spanish War veterans have here, and 
that it is seriously needed by those widows. 

Now, so few of either the veterans or the 
women are eligible for social security. Their 
husbands, if they worked, were not under 
positions where they would get social se- 
curity because nearly all of them were so 
old that they couldn’t work in such an occu- 
pation after the social security became avail- 
able. 

However, as I say, the Spanish War vet- 
erans have not asked an increase of pension 
for years, and I do feel that it is a mer- 
itorious thing for these widows to have this 
even though it is more than the widows of 
the World War I and World War II veterans 
for the reason that the age makes for more 
expense and more infirmity. 

I think that, if you would put an age pro- 
vision on there for the older widows of 
World War I and World War II, it would 
be a just measure. 

Could Mrs. Trazenfeld say a word? 

The CHARMAN. Certainly. 


STATEMENT BY MRS. TRAZENFELD 


Mrs. TRAzENFELD. Mr, Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I think that our own 
Mr. Thurston and our chairman have cov- 
ered pretty well our opinion of the report 
of the Bradley Commission. They have cov- 
ered our thinking in regard to not down- 
grading the veteran in any instance. 

I would like to speak for the opinion of 
the widows. Now, in listening to the brief- 
ing and in studying the report, and also 
from the hearings before this committee, it 
would seem that the Commission took the 
stand that our veterans when they returned 
from the wars were compensated in many 
ways. They recelved—1 think it enumer- 
ated—trehabilitation, hospitalization, mus- 
tering-out pay, vocational training, home 
loans, and what have you, and many of them 
took advantage of that and it made it pos- 
sible for them to assume a higher scale of 
living than they would have otherwise had. 

Now, our war, the Spanish-American War, 
terminated on July 4, 1902. The records will 
show that nothing was requested from the 
Congress until 1918. In 1918 the widow of 
a Spanish War veteran was awarded $12 a 
month and $2 a month for each minor child. 

They did not receive mustering-out pay, 
hospitalization, rehabilitation of any kind, 
vocational training, home loans, or any- 
thing. 

The Spanish War veteran in the majority 
came from the mines, the fields, the stores, 
the jobs of any kind that were just salaried 
jobs. Very few came from the big industrial 
firms, from the stock market, or from the 
banks or from that category of men. We 
have a few, but very few. 

The records will also reveal that. 

When they were discharged from the sery- 
ice, many of them didn’t care whether they 
Were examined. There were no records of 
disabilities. They wanted to get home. 
You can talk to any of them, and those were 
the facts. They went back to those same 
jobs if they could get them, and they asked 
for nothing. 

They increased the widows’ pension in 
1922 to $20 a month and $4 for the child. 

In 1922 the veteran received nothing. He 
received none of the other things that would 
enable him to make a better living. 

Certainly you cannot apply the findings 
or the treatment of the Bradley Commis- 
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sion to the Spanish War veteran or his 
dependents. 

There is another thing that is pretty im- 
portant. In the latter years since World 
War I, the wife has been able to go out 
and supplement the husband’s income, and 
in many, many instances they do. Many 
make as much as their husbands, and some 
make more. Back in the Spanish-American 
War period and following up until World 
War I, it was almost a disgrace for the wife 
to work, and the average husband would 
almost rather have seen his family go hun- 
gry than for her to be employed. They did 
not have a chance to add to their income. 


May lose their homes 


Many bought homes and had small mort- 
gages on them. They could not amortize 
them every month. They had to be renewed 
every 3 or 5 years. The only worry they had 
was that they were going to be unable to 
renew that because they knew that they 
couldn't pay it off. They bought a home 
with a mortgage and usually died with that 
home and a mortgage. Many widows still 
have that home. 

Many widows have written to me in the 
last spot poll we took, saying that they had 
a home but are having difficulty in keeping 
up the water rent and the necessary repairs 
on that home on the pension they receive. 
Therefore, I do not believe that the, report 
of the Bradley Commission can conscien- 
tlously be made applicable to the Spanish 
War veterans or their widows or those of 
prior wars, and I speak certainly for those 
of prior wars—the Civil War veterans’ wid- 
ows. It cannot be made applicable to them 
if we are going to consider all the angles, 

I am just stacked up in the office with 
letters of fear. It would wring your hearts 
to read them: “What is going to happen to 
us because of the Bradley Commission re- 
port?” 

Certainly this Veterans’ Committee has it 
within its power to grant the greatest happi- 
ness in the world if you could give a word of 
comfort to them that this Bradley Commis- 
sion, in your opinion, should not apply to 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have been present 
here most of the time. This committee has 
tried to point out that this commission re- 
port is just a recommendation to the Presi- 
dent, not a law. We are getting letters say- 
ing that pensions and compensations are 
going to be cut off. The Bradley Commission 
report is by no means a law. It is merely 
a recommendation to the President of the 
United States. Many people read the head- 
lines and assume that it is a law. We are 
getting a lot of those letters, and we have 
done everything we could to try to get the 
information out that it is a recommendation 
and not a law; that no one is fixing to be 
cut off of the pension rolls because of it. 


Compulsory Swimming Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1956 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my distinguished constituents, Mrs. Mary 
Macfadden, has strongly urged that 
swimming training be compulsory in the 
armed services and in our schools. Mrs. 
Macfadden is the author of the best seller 
Dumbbells and Carrot Strips, which de- 
scribes her life with the late Bernarr 
Macfadden. 
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Because of the wide interest in swim- 
ming which was aroused by the recent 
tragic drowning of six marines who were 
in training, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Recor» a letter from Mrs. 
Macfadden, dated May 25, my reply of 
May 28, an editorial from the Englewood 
(N. J.) Press Journal of May 31, and an- 
other letter from Mrs. Macfadden, dated 
June 7: 


URGES COMPULSORY SWIMMING LESSONS 
To THE EDITOR: 

I would appreciate it if you could find 
space for the enclosed letter to Congressman 
Prank C. Osmers, Jr., as I feel it brings up 
an important point: 

ENGLEWooD, N. J., May 25, 1956. 
Congressman OsmeEnrs. 

Dear Sm: I am inspired to write you the 
following letter on this propitious day 
(Mother's Day) after attending my church. 
My heart was heavy for those mothers whose 
sons’ lives had been taken in vain. I'm 
referring to the six marines recently drowned. 
Reflecting upon my memory in such a dis- 
aster, I recall some years ago that there was 
a bill in Washington to make swimming com- 
pulsory. Had this bill gone through, there 
no doubt would have been many lives saved. 
It is my thought on this day that such a 
worthwhile bill should be resuscitated by you 
or your colleagues in Washington. What 
more worthy cause could they participate in 
than this? To save a life is the most impor- 
tant thing anyone can do. 

It was because of a very sad experience in 
my girlhood that I learned to swim. My 
school chum and I delighted in going across 
the canal locks. She slipped in one day and 
was drowned. This tragic situation was a 
nightmare to me for many years. 

Although not in good health, I prevailed 
upon my father to let me learn to swim, al- 
thought I was forbidden by my doctor. Not 
only did I learn to swim, I became a very 
healthy girl because of it. My interest in 
swimming knew no bounds. Competition 
and life saving I also took up. Of all the 
awards I won, I am proudest of my “Award 
of Merit” from the Royal Life Saving Society. 
Because of this knowledge I was subsequently 
able to save three persons that I know would 
have perished but for my efforts on their 
behalf. 

I was very much interested in reading that 
our wonderful President took swimming in 
his health rehabilitation program. How can 
one beat a man with such wisdom. I could 
never have stood the great problems I've met 
with had it not been for what swimming did 
for me mentally and physically. It is my 
sincere desire, this day of all days, to call to 
your attention that mothers are the back- 
bone of this democracy and you must help 
to protect the fine sons we gave you custody 
of. 

A bill of this kind will not only save lives 
it will give our children better health and 
happiness and will help prevent much delin- 
quency. For 30 years I have kept constant 
vigilance on my lake to prevent drownings 
which could have occurred. Some very 
young children, without supervision, often 
trespass and it is a shame not to protect 
them. If I had any say-so in a bill to compel 
children to swim, it would be when they were 
quite young. I taught my many children 
(seven) between the ages of 2 and 4. What 
better cause could you foster? 

Cordially yours, 
(Mrs.) Mary Macrappren. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1956. 
Mrs. Mary MACFADDEN, 
Englewood, N. J. 

Dran Mrs. Macrappen: Thank you very 

much for your letter of May 25, and I want 
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to tell you how much I appreciate having 
your thoughts on the subject of compulsory 
instruction in the Armed Forces. 

I have inquired at the Marine Corps with 
regard to swimming instruction, and I am 
happy to report that all recruits are required 
to take at least 10 hours of training which 
is sufficient to teach all of them except those 
very few who are unable to qualify due to 
their great fear of the water. 

My own mother and father were both good 
swimmers and taught me to swim at an 
early age. I have always enjoyed swimming 
as a form of recreation and upon occasion 
I have been able to use my knowledge of 
swimming to be very helpful to others. 

The drownings in the Marine Corps re- 
cently were tragic, but I can report that 
steps are being taken to prevent a recurrence. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK C. OsMers, Jr. 


From the Englewood (N. J.) Press Journal 
of May 31, 1956 
Learn To Swim 

In the Letters to the Editor colums In last 
week’s Press-Journal Mrs. Mary Macfadden 
of Englewood, widow of the late Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, calls upon Congress through Repre- 
sentative Frank C. Osmers, JR., of this dis- 
trict to make it compulsory for children to 
learn to swim. 

If there is any way in which this could be 
done it would mean the saving of thousands 
of lives and the wiping away of incalculable 
fears among men and women when they are 
in, on or over water. 

Ability to swim should be as natural as 
ability to walk or run—uniless one intends 
never to be near water during his life. 

The newspapers are full of stories of water 
tragedies caused by inability to swim. Most 
colleges make swimming an integral part of 
the curriculum. Public schools do not be- 
cause they lack facilities, but there again, we 
need more swimming pool facilities, not 
alone for recreational purposes but for this 
vital educational purpose. 

And until something is done on a large 
public scale, it is the wise parent who insists 
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upon his child learning to swim. This is 
the modern age in which you cannot stay 
away from the water. 
ENGLEWoOD, N. J., June 7, 1956. 
FRANK C. OSMERS, Jr., 
Congressman, Ninth District, New Jersey, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I greatly appreciate your 
letter to me of May 28 in answer to mine. 
Its contents interest me very much, and I 
would like to comment upon what you have 
written. In your first paragraph, “and I 
want to tell you how much I appreciate hav- 
ing your thoughts on the subject of com- 
pulsory swimming instruction in the Armed 
Forces,” it is my opinion that compulsory 
swimming instructions should be put into 
effect long before a boy gets into the Armed 
Forces. 

Your second paragraph—and I quote: “I 
have inquired at the Marine Corps with re- 
gard to swimming instruction, and I am 
happy to report that all recruits are required 
to take at least 10 hours of training, which 
is sufficient to teach all of them except those 
very few who are unable to qualify due to 
their great fear of the water.“ This is my 
answer to it: Let us assume that these boys 
had had compulsory swimming in their 
earlier years, then the 10 hours of training 
now given them should be used to teach them 
the art of lifesaving, the rescue, release, and 
resuscitation methods which are very neces- 
sary in some cases to save the lives of the 
distressed swimmer and himself. Without 
this knowledge, I could never have saved the 
life of Mr. Macfadden in the English Chan- 
nel, of which I give an example in my book, 
Dumbbells and Carrot Strips. 

Queen Elizabeth of England is the patron 
of the Royal Life Saving Society, in which I 
got my early training in the methods to save 
a drowning person. Never could I forget the 
slogan of this wonderful society. When I 
saw Mr. Macfadden in difficulty in the Eng- 
lish Channel, my subconscious mind was re- 
peating: Whomsoever you see in distress, 
recognize in him a fellowman.” Without 
this knowledge I had acquired from this 
society, he would never have lived. That 
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was in 1913, and I was a bride of only 
months. 

The third paragraph is most interesting— 
and I quote: “My own mother and father 
were both good swimmers and taught me to 
swim at an early age. I have always enjoyed 
swimming as a form of recreation, and upon 
occasion I have been able to use my knowl- 
edge of swimming to be very helpful to 
others.” In my thinking it proves my con- 
tention, and I am happy that I presented 
my idea of compulsory swimming to you. 

Apropos of what swimming can mean to 
one, I was saddened this week to learn of 
the death of my old friend, Sir Frank Beau- 
repaire, of Australia, His obituary told of 
his great success—financial and civic attain- 
ments. Sir Frank as a poor boy swam in 
1 of the 15-mile swims through London in 
which I participated. After the Olympics in 
London in 1948, he told me this story: That 
he owed his great success to swimming. He 
said to me that after the First World War he 
was very badly hurt and that his doctor 
advised him to get into swimming again to 
get his health back. Not only did he get his 
health back, but he went into competition 
again, and it was only at 38 he retired from 
racing. I am enclosing his wonderful record 
for your perusal. 

May I say that I feel perhaps some of your 
success may be due to the swimming your 
mother and father taught you at an early 
age. There is no doubt about it, if you 
learn to swim when you are young, you get 
a certain confidence that enables you to feel 
that you can master other pursuits and life's 
many challenges. 

I am interested in what you say in the last 
paragraph: “The drownings in the Marine 
Corps recently were tragic, but I can report 
that steps are being taken to prevent a recur- 
rence.” 

This long letter to you is written in the 
hope—and please excuse the length of it— 
that society is not too busy to do something 
to make some permanent achievement along 
the lines I have called to your attention. 

I thank you for your kind interest. 

Cordially yours, 
Mary MACFADDEN 
(Mrs, Mary Macfadden). 


SENATE 


Monpay, June 18, 1956 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, our God, who with each new 
dawn renewest our sight with the fresh 
gladness of the morning, how excellent 
is Thy name in all the earth. Through 
the changing pageant of nature, with 
form and color that thrill the senses, 
Thou makest Thyself known to us; for 
beauty is but Thy handwriting. Through 
shining lives of men and women that 
rise in moral splendor far above the sink- 
ing sands of self-seeking and expediency 
we glimpse the heights of Thy holiness. 

We give Thee thanks for all inter- 
preters of Thy mind who, with brush 
or pen or uttered word, bring to our 
perplexed day even one syllable of real- 
ity, one more gleam of the truth which 
makes men free. Give us, we pray Thee, 
inner greatness of spirit and clearness 
of vision to meet and match the large 
demands of this glorious yet demanding 
time, that we may keep step with the 
drumbeat of Thy truth which is march- 
ing on and against which the gates of 
hell cannot prevail. We ask it in the 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 14, 1956, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Tribbe, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On June 7, 1956: 

S. 767. An act for the relief of certain 
aliens; 

S. 1111. An act to waive certain subsec- 
tions of section 212 (a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act in behalf of certain 
aliens; and 

S. 2822. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to transfer ap- 
proximately 9 acres of land in the Hualapai 
Indian Reservation, Ariz., to School District 
No. 8, Mohave County, Ariz. 

On June 13, 1956: 

S. 3515. An act to amend the National 

Housing Act, as amended, to assist in the 


provision of housing for essential civilian 
employees of the Armed Forces. 
On June 18, 1956: 

S. 1026. An act for the relief of certain 
aliens; 

S. 1053. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to dispose of certain lands in 
the State of Montana to the Phillips County 
Post of the American Legion; 

S. 1244. An act to waive certain subsections 
of section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain aliens; 

S. 2498. An act to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall investigate and re- 
port to the Congress as to the advisability of 
establishing Fort Clatsop, Oreg., as a national 
monument; 

8.3332. An act to amend the Employment 
Act of 1946, as amended; and 

S. 3920. An act to authorize the partition 
or sale of inherited interests in allotted 
lands in the Tulalip Reservation, Wash., 
and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, the subcommittee 
investigating television, of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Air Force 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


OBJECTION TO MEETING OF JUDI- 
CIARY COMMITTEE TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to file my objection 
against the Committee on the Judiciary 
meeting today and tomorrow while the 
Senate is in session. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, it was 


Ordered, That the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. ScorT] be excused from 
further service as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and assigned to 
service on the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be to- 
day the usual morning hour. I ask 
unanimous consent that statements 
made in connection with the business 
of the morning hour be limited to 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT oF UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the United States Soldiers’ Home for the 
fiscal year 1955, together with a report of 
annual inspection, 1955 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

INCREASED RETIREMENT ANNUITIES OF CERTAIN 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF NAVAL ACADEMY AND 
NAVAL POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation to increase the retired annuities of 

the civilian members of the teaching staffs 
of the United States Naval Academy and the 

United States Naval Postgraduate School 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services. 

AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES CopE RELATING 

TO BONDS oF UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 544 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to the bonds of United States 
marshals (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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War-Risk HAZARD AND DETENTION BENEFITS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to continue the effectiveness of the act of 
December 2, 1942, as amended, and the act 
of July 28, 1945, as amended, relating to war- 
risk hazard and detention benefits until July 
1, 1957 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law as to each alien and the reasons 
for ordering such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE FILED BY CERTAIN ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders granting the applica- 
tions for permanent residence filed by cer- 
tain aliens, together with a statement of the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law as to 
each alien and the reasons for granting such 
applications (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THE LATE ALBEN W. BARKLEY— 
RESOLUTION OF PHILIPPINE SEN- 
ATE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following resolution 
adopted by the Senate of the Republic of 
the Philippines, which was read, and or- 
dered to lie on the table: 


Whereas press dispatches have brought the 
shocking report of the sudden death of Sen- 
ator Alben W. Barkley of the United States 
Congress; and 

Whereas, as former Vice President and 
Senator before and at the time of his demise, 
Alben W. Barkley was a great friend of the 
Filipinos and contributed much to harmo- 
nious Philippine-American relations: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, To request and authorize the 
President of the Senate of the Philippines to 
transmit a message of sincerest sympathy 
and condolence of this legislative body for 
the untimely death of Senator Alben W. 
Barkley to the Senate of the United States, 
as well as to his beloved family. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted at a mass meeting of 
Americans of Estonian, Latvian, and Lithu- 
anian descent, at Racine, Wis., relating to 
the occupation of the Baltic States by Soviet 
Russia; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A resolution adopted by the United Amer- 
ican Indians, at Spokane, Wash., remonstrat- 
ing against the O'Mahoney amendment to 
House bill 5566, relating to settlement of 
claims for lands, goods, and chattels taken 
from the Indians; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted at a public meeting 
of citizens of Hawaii, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
favoring an investigation of Hawaii’s econ- 
omy; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 
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Resolutions adopted by the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the American De- 
fenders of Bataan and Corregidor, Inc., at 
Asheville, N. C., favoring the enactment of 
the bill (H. R. 175) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to determine the 
claims of prisoners of war permanently dis- 
abled; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Josephine S. Hughes, of 
Sand Springs, Okla., relating to the United 
States Supreme Court; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Resolutions adopted by the California 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, Huntington 
Park, Calif., protesting against the transfer 
of Government activities to private busi- 
ness, and so forth; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

A telegram, in the nature of a petition, 
from the Kaweah River Property Owners 
Association, Three Rivers, Calif., signed by 
Darrell Hall, president, board of directors, 
relating to the construction of an upper 
watershed flood-control program on the Tule 
and Kaweah Rivers, Calif.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Niagara Falls, N. Y., favoring 
the immediate restoration of power facili- 
ties recently destroyed by a rockslide in the 
Niagara River; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

A telegram, in the nature of a petition, 
from the Ketchikan, Alaska, Chamber of 
Commerce, signed by W. K. Boardman, man- 
ager, favoring the inclusion of Alaska in the 
national highway bill; ordered to lie on the 
table, 


RELEASE BY RUSSIA OF TRADE 
UNIONISTS AND DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIALISTS—LETTER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 18 
internationally known labor leaders have 
joined in petitioning Moscow for the 
release of “all trade unionists and demo- 
cratic socialists imprisoned in the Soviet 
Union, Eastern Europe, and China.” 

Their petition was in the form of a 
letter to the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union; and the Council of 
Ministers of the Soviet Union. 

The letter noted Nikita Khrushchev’s 
“opposition to world labor’s just de- 
mand,” a reference to Khrushchev’s an- 
tagonism expressed in London to British 
Labor’s request for the release of the 
political prisoners. 

The letter was made public by S. M. 
Levitas, of the Labor Committee, to re- 
lease imprisoned trade unionists and 
democratic socialists. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
letter be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 25, 1956. 
PRESIDIUM OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE 

COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION, 

CouNCIL OF MINISTERS OF THE SOVIET UNION, 
Moscow, U. S. S. R. 

Sms: You will understand that the world 
labor movement can never rest until all trade 
unionists and democratic socialists impris- 
oned in the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, 
and China have been released and until the 
memory of those who perished in free labor's 
cause has been cleared. 

We are not discouraged by Mr. Khru- 
shehev's opposition to world labor’s just de- 
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mand. We are certain of the outcome be- 
cause what we demand reflects the will of 
the workers of the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe, and China no less than that of their 
brothers in the entire world. 
Please give this matter your immediate 
attention. 
Bjarne Braatoy, Secretary, Socialist In- 
ternational, London, England; James 
B. Carey, President, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers; M. J. Coldwell, M. P., 
National President, Lorne Ingle, Na- 
tional Secretary, Canadian Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation; E. Lloyd 
Evans, Vice Chairman, Gambia Labor 
Union, British West Africa; William 
Farson, Executive Vice President, 
American Newspaper Guild; Adolph 
Held, Chairman, Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee; Fotis Makris, Secretary Gen- 
eral, Greek General Confederation of 
Labor; Emil Mazey, Secretary Treas- 
urer, International Union United Auto 
Workers; David J. McDonald, Presi- 
dent, United Steel Workers of America; 
Franz Neumann, Chairman, Berlin 
Social Democratic Party, Germany; 
T. Nishimaki, International Repre- 
sentative, All Japan Seamen’s Union; 
Giulio Pastore, General Secretary, 
Confederazione Italiana dei Sindicati 
dei Lavoratori; A. Philip Randolph, 
International President, Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters; W. J. Smith, 
National President, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Raitway Employees; Norman 
Thomas; Stefan Thomas, Chairman, 
Ostburo German Social Democratic 
Party; Italo Viglianesi, National Secre- 
tary, Unione Italiana del Lavoro. 


COMPULSORY POULTRY INSPEC- 
TION—LETTER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, has just written me in support of 
S. 3176, the so-called poultry inspection 
bill sponsored by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray]. I am delighted to 
be a cosponsor of this measure, and 
would like to bring the endorsement of 
‘the AFL-CIO to the attention of the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Meany’s letter be printed at this 
point in my remarks, and appropriately 
referred, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


Washington, D.C., May 31, 1956. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: The American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions is deeply concerned over legislation for 
mandatory poultry inspection. Both be- 
cause we are consumers—our members and 
their families—and have in our ranks poultry 
workers, we want to see an effective poultry 
inspection law enacted by this Congress 

S. 3176, the Murray bill, would truly provide 
consumer protection. It has the support of 
top health organizations including the State 
and Territorial Health Officers Association 
and the Association of Food and Drug Of- 
ficials of the United States, as well as 
women's groups, professional organizations, 
‘and some farm organizations. 

Another bill, S, 3588, before the Agriculture 
Committee, does nothing to protect the con- 
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sumer or poultry worker against the dangers 
of filthy or diseased poultry. 

The AFL-CIO believes enactment of mean- 
ingful legislation is necessary to stop ill- 
ness and death among consumers and 
poultry workers. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE Meany, President. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BENDER, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 9671. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain property of the United 
States to the village of Carey, Ohio (Rept. 
No. 2238). 

By Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 10060. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1953, as amended (Rept. No. 2240). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

H.R.101. A bill relating to the adminis- 
tration by the Secretary of the Interior of 
section 9, subsection (d) and (e), of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (Rept. No, 
2241). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3603. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the Columbia Historical 
Society in the District of Columbia (Rept. 
No. 2242); 

S. 3838. A bill to provide for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the bridge to be con- 
structed over the Potomac River from Jones 
Point, Va., to Maryland (Rept. No. 2243); 

H. R. 8493. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Inc., in the District of 
Columbia (Rept. No. 2244); and 

H. R. 10768. A bill to amend section 5 of 
the act of August 7, 1946, entitled act 
for the retirement of public schoolte: 
in the District of Columbia,” as amended 
(Rept. No. 2245). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

S. 2704. A bill to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds for the construction of certain 
highway-rallroad grade separations in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2246); and 

H. R. 11487. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended (Rept. No. 2247). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 2895. A bill to amend the acts of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1903, and March 3, 1927, relating 
to the payment of the cost and expense of 
constructing railway-highway grade elimi- 
nation structures in the District of Colum- 
bia (Rept. No, 2248); and 

H. R. 7380. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1953 to correct certain inequities (Rept. 
No. 2249). 

By Mr. BIBLE (for Mr. Morse), from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
without amendment: 

S. 2896. A bill to amend the act relating 
to cemetery associations (Rept. No. 2250); 

H. R. 9582. A bill to provide for the delayed 
reporting of births within the District of 
Columbia (Rept. No. 2251); and 

H. R. 10374. A bill to amend the act to 
incorporate the Oak Hill Cemetery, in the 
District of Columbia (Rept. No. 2252). 
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By Mr. BIBLE (for Mr. Morse), from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, with 
amendments: 

S. 313. A bill to prescribe the weight to be 
given to evidence of tests of alcohol in the 
blood, urine, or breath of persons tried in the 
District of Columbia for certain offenses com- 
mitted while operating vehicles (Rept. No. 
2253); 

H. R. 3693. A bill to amend title IX of 
the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1937, as amended (Rept. No. 2255); and 

H. R. 11320. A bill to effect the control of 
narcotics, barbiturates, and dangerous drugs 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2254). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
without amendment: 

5.2429. A bill to amend section 212 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize 
research and experimental work with ves- 
sels, vessel propulsion and equipment, port 
facilities, planning, and operation and cargo 
handling on ships and at ports (Rept. No. 
2256); and 

H. R. 5790. A bill relating to the applica- 
tion in the Territory of Hawaii of the Fed- 
eral Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act and the 
Federal Aid in Fish Restoration Act (Rept. 
No. 2257). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 2523. A bill to amend section 212 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize the 
construction of a nuclear-powered prototype 
merchant ship for operation in foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to authorize re- 
search and experimental work with vessels, 
port facilities, planning, and operating and 
cargo handling on ships and at ports, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2258); and 

S. 3821. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of 2 prototype ships, and the conversion 
of 1 Liberty ship, by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce (Rept. No. 
2259). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. R. 10986. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 2260). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, without amendment: 

S. Res. 249. Resolution increasing the limit 
of expenditures by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service; under the rule, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1708. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest M. Kersh (Rept No. 2261). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1184. A bill for the relief of Frank R. 
Davis (Rept. No. 2262). 


“SWISS 
(S. 


REPORT ENTITLED 
WATCHES—ADJUSTMENTS” 
REPT. NO. 2239) 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
about a year ago it was alleged to the 
Permanent Investigating Subcommittee 
that a serious situation exists in the 
watch industry, because of the failure 
of the Treasury Department to collect 
certain tariffs on imported watches. 

It was stated that this alleged enforce- 
ment failure entailed three unfortunate 
results: 

First. The loss of revenue to the 
United States Government of at least 
$238 million since the act was passed. 
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Second. The placing of the United 
States watch-producing industry at a 
severe competitive disadvantage as com- 
pared to its counterpart abroad, par- 
ticularly in Switzerland. 

Third. The loss of skills developed in 
the production of watches which are 
applicable and necessary to defense 
industries. 

The Permanent Investigating Subcom- 
mittee has conducted an inquiry into 
this subject matter, during the course 
of which it held hearings last summer 
and earlier this year. The subcommit- 
tee concluded that the situation is such 
that it requires early corrective action. 
However, this action does not lie within 
the jurisdiction of the subcommittee, 
since to correct the existing condition 
would require either a court decision or 
clarifying tariff legislation. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, 
I submit a report of the committee, as 
made by the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations, and ask that it be 
printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it is 
our hope that the submission of this 
report today will stimulate corrective 
action by the committees having proper 
jurisdiction over the subject matter. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy: 

Willard Frank Libby, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 4064. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to donate 
to the Philippine Republic certain records 
captured from Insurectos during 1899-1903; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMITH of New Jer- 
sey when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

S. 4065. A bill to establish a Federal Rec- 
reation Service in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 4066. A bill for the relief of Bizar Gulian 
Nazarian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 4067. A bill to amend section 82 of title 
28 of the United States Code in order to 
authorize holding terms of the United States 
District Court at Yuma, Ariz.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENNINGS (by request) : 
S. 4068. A bill for the relief of the McGehee 


Co., Inc., Wallace L. McGehee, and Robert W. 
Bender; and 
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S. 4069. A bill for the relief of the Sanitary 
Equipment Manufacturing Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself and Mr. 
FLANDERS) : 

S. 4070. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Veterans’ Administration domi- 
ciliary facility in the State of Vermont; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

S. 4071. A bill for the relief of Joseph L. 
Barrow; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 4072. A bill for the relief of Gioachino 
Macchiarella; and 

S. 4073. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Marga- 
ret Geordt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 4074. A bill for the relief of Santo Rea; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine (for herself 
and Mr. Corron) (by request): 

S. 4075. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of certain officers in the grade of rear 
admiral in the Retired Reserve to the grade 
of -vice admiral in the Retired Reserve; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 4076. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of the chief legal officers of certain de- 
partments in the executive branch by the 
President, by and with the consent of the 
Senate; to the Committee on Government 


Operations. 
By Mr. ROBERTSON (for himself and 
Mr. Byrp): 


S. 4077. A bill to provide for the transfer 
to the Yorktown Battlefield Area, Colonial 
National Historical Park, Va., certain how- 
itzers surrendered by the British at York- 
town; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. ER- 
VIN, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. MUNDT, and 
Mr. BENDER) : 

S. 4078. A bill to amend the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952 and part 
VIII of Veterans Regulation Numbered 1 (a) 
so as to require certain private educational 
institutions and training establishments to 
file non-Communist affidavits with the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs and to re- 
quire disapproval under such act or such 
part of any such institution or establish- 
ment which fails to file such an affidavit; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MCCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S. 4079. A bill to confer jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon a certain claim of 
the Padbloc Co., Inc., and Harry G. Lank- 
ford, of Wichita, Kans.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 4080. A bill to amend the act of April 
19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44, 25 U. S. C. 631 et seq.), 
so as to permit the Navaho Indian Tribe to 
lease tribal lands for residential and other 
purposes for a term of not to exceed 99 years; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON relating 
to the above bill, which appear under a sep- 
arate heading.) i 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were sub- 
mitted and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr, 
FULBRIGHT, and Mr. CAPEHART) : 

S. Res. 291. Resolution opposing Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 2 of 1956; referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he submitted the above resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


June 18 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. Res. 292. Resolution favoring the reten- 
tion of the name “Minneapolis” on the Navy’s 
active ship roster and its subsequent as- 
signment to a new Navy ship; referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he submitted the above resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


DONATION OF CERTAIN CAPTURED 
RECORDS TO THE PHILIPPINE RE- 
PUBLIC 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, July 4 is our Independence Day. 
It is also the day on which the Republic 
of the Philippines celebrates its inde- 
pendence. 

As a gesture of friendliness toward 
our close friend and ally, the Philippines, 
it is appropriate at this time that au- 
thorization should be given to return to 
the Philippine Government historical 
records of the Philippine insurgent 
movement now in our possession. These 
papers were captured from the insur- 
gents by the United States during the 
Philippine revolt of 1899-1903. 

Before returning these records, which 
mean so much to the people of the Phil- 
ippines, the National Archives wishes to 
have them microfilmed. It is estimated 
that this will cost $35,000. 

In order to accomplish the return of 
these records and so that the National 
Archives may be provided with the nec- 
essary funds for microfilming, I intro- 
duce a bill which has the full support 
of our State Department, and I ask 
that the bill be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 4064) to authorize and 
direct the Administrator of General 
Services to donate to the Philippine Re- 
public certain records captured from in- 
surrectors during 1899-1903, introduced 
by Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


FEDERAL RECREATION SERVICE IN 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to establish a Federal Recreation 
Service in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. A correspond- 
ing bill was introduced in the other 
House on June 4, by Representative 
FRANK THOMPSON, JR., of New Jersey, 
I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planatory statement of the bill, prepared 
by me, be printed in the Recor, together 
with the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4065) to establish a Federal 
Recreation Service in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. NEU- 
BERGER, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
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and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
created in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, a service to be called 
the Federal Recreation Service, the Director 
of which shall be appointed by the Secretary 
of the Department. 

Sec. 2. The functions of the Federal Recre- 
ation Service shall be to furnish consultant 
services with respect to recreational needs 
of youth, the aging, and the hospitalized and 
institutionalized; to conduct research, and 
to provide information to public agencies 
and nonprofit private agencies toward deter- 
mining and meeting the expanding needs of 
the public for recreational services; to coop- 
erate with other Federal agencies and with 
the States in planning for recreational serv- 
ices for the people of the United States; and 
to enter into agreements and contracts with 
Federal and State agencies and educational 
and research institutions for such services 
as, in the judgment of the Secretary, will 
promote the purposes of this act. The Serv- 
ice so established shall have the necessary 
general administrative powers to carry out 
its functions efficiently and in the public 
interest. 

Src. 3. The Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall estab- 
lish a National Advisory Board on Recrea- 
tion Services which shall consist of the Sec- 
retary of the Department, or his representa- 
tive, who shall be Chairman of the Board, 
and such other members as the Secretary 
finds necessary, to be appointed by him 
without regard to the civil-service laws. The 
appointed members shall be selected from 
leaders of national standing in the fields of 
public recreation and in related fields and 
shall be broadly representative of the recrea- 
tion interests of the Nation. Those mem- 
bers of the Board who are not officers or 
employees of the United States, while attend- 
ing conferences or meetings of the Board, 
or while otherwise serving at the request of 
the Secretary of the Department in carrying 
out the purposes of this act, shall be entitled, 
while serving away from their places of resi- 
dence, to actual and necessary traveling ex- 
penses and not more than $25 per day for 
subsistence expenses. The Board shall ad- 
vise, consult with, and make recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on matters 
relating to the administration of this act. 

Sec. 4. The Federal Recreation Service 
established pursuant to this act shall not 
duplicate any functions performed by the 
Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Recrea- 
tion or by any other agency administering 
recreational facilities and services; and 
nothing contained in this act shall limit or 
impair the authority or responsibility of any 
other department or agency of the Federal 
Government under any other act. In carry- 
ing out the purposes of this act, the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall cooperate and receive the 
cooperation of other Federal departments 
and agencies which perform functions in the 
field of recreation services. 

Src. 5. As used in this act, the term “State” 
includes the several States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, 


The statement presented by Mr. NEU- 
BERGER is as follows: 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
NEUBERGER 


Briefly, this bill would permit the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
act as an advisor and consultant to public 
and nonprofit private agencies on any matter 
regarding the planning and operation of 
recreation facilities. This would include 
services to recreation for youth, the aged, and 
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the hospitalized, and the otherwise institu 
tionalized. ` 

There are a number of reasons why I be- 
lieve that a Federal Recreation Service could 
provide valuable services to local agencies 
in this field. 

Today it is widely recognized that recrea- 
tion is an integral part of our daily lives. 
Healthy individuals require not only food 
and sleep but play, as well. Recreation is a 
basic factor in the general well-being of 
society, not only because it contributes to 
the physical and mental health, morals, edu- 
cation and culture of people, but also because 
it can materially help curb crime and delin- 
quency, encourage good citizenship, and on- 
hance family and community relationships. 

The relationship of recreation services in 
the community to the other social services is 
a direct and close one. Recreation should 
logically be a part of the field of activities 
of the United States agency concerned with 
the health, education, and welfare of this 
Nation. There are a great many ways in 
which such a service in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare could effec- 
tively promote the general welfare. This 
was well pointed out in the report of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor 
which reported out favorably a similar bill 
to this one in 1946. In that report, for ex- 
ample, the president of the Society of 
Recreation Workers of America, Mr. Milo 
Christiansen, was quoted as follows: 

“Thousands of communities throughout 
this great country of ours are anxious for ad- 
vice, guidance, and counseling on how they 
can best meet their responsibilities for pro- 
viding recreational facilities and opportuni- 
ties. Many are anxious to adjust and correct 
these deficiencies.” 

He goes on to point out: 

“Lack of knowledge as to how best this 
can be done is due to the comparative new- 
ness of recreation as a community respon- 
sibility. These communities are anxious and 
eager to learn about statutory and legisla- 
tive requirements and limitations. They 
want to know the most effective procedures 
for community organization; they want to 
know the best methods for utilizing the com- 
munity resources including municipal, park, 
school, and housing properties.” 

Local communities need to know about the 
best methods of financing vital recreation 
services, They need to know what standards 
they should use in employing personnel and 
how they can integrate new programs with 
existing facilities. Through proper counsel- 
ing and guidance, communities can benefit 
from the experience of others already en- 
gaged in providing recreation programs, 

As I have pointed out, this proposal is not 
a new one. In 1946 and in each following 
Congress a bill similar to the one I am in- 
troducing today was submitted. A large 
number of prominent public organizations 
have long supported such legislation. They 
include the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, various State organizations of 
the American Legion, the American Associa- 
tion of Group Workers, the AFL and CIO, 
the Cooperative League of the United States 
of America, the National Sheriffs’ Associa- 
tion, the Association for Family Living, the 
American Recreation Society, and an over- 
whelming number of local and State recrea- 
tion societies and commissions as well as 
State welfare organizations, 

In conclusion, I would like to point out 
that this bill does not call for the creation 
of a new agency or the setting up of ex- 
tensive new machinery. The purposes of this 
bill can easily be carried out within the ex- 
isting framework of organization. The costs 
of a Federal Recreation Service would not be 
great. The benefits would be enormous, 
both to other Federal agencies directly con- 
cerned with the welfare of American citizens 
and to the many public and private agencies 
striving to improve the recreation activities 
so important to our lives. 
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AMENDMENT OF VETERANS’ READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1952 AND VETERANS REGULATION. 
NO. 1 (A), RELATING TO FILING 
OF NON-COMMUNIST AFFIDAVITS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself; the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt], and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], all of 
the members of the Permanent Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend Public Law 346, 78th Congress, 
and Public Law 550, 82d Congress, which 
laws grant, among other things, educa- 
tional benefits to World War II and Ko- 
rean war veterans. 

In essence, the bill would require pri- 
vate schools below the college level which 
are training veterans or seeking approval 
to train veterans to submit to the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs affidavits 
signed by the owner or owners and by the 
members of the governing body that he is 
not and never has been a member of the 
Communist Party or any organization 
that believes in or teaches the overthrow 
of the United States Government by 
force or by illegal or unconstitutional 
methods. In the event a school fails to 
file an affidavit, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs will not approve the en- 
rollment of veterans in such school. An 
individual who has been a member of the 
Communist Party in the past can com- 
ply with provisions of the proposed leg- 
islation if he files an affidavit that he has 
terminated his membership and since 
such termination, is opposed to the doc- 
trines, program, principles, and ideology 
of such organizations. 

This bill is being introduced with a 
view to correcting deficiencies in Public 
Laws 346 and 550. During hearings held 
by the subcommittee earlier this year on 
Communist ownership of GI schools, it 
was developed that under the existing 
provisions of these laws, the Veterans’ 
Administration has been and is required 
to expend Federal funds for tuition of 
veterans attending schools which are 
Communist owned. Over three million 
dollars was paid by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to four schools which were the 
subject of the subcommittee hearings, 
and which, because of Communist con- 
nection, should be ineligible to partici- 
pate in the veterans’ training program. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 4078) to amend the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 and part VIII of Veterans Regula- 
tion No, 1 (a) so as to require certain 
private educational institutions and 
training establishments to file non-Com- 
munist affidavits with the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs and to require dis- 
approval under such act or such part of 
any such institution or establishment 
which fails to file such an affidavit, intro- 
duced by Mr. MCCLELLAN (for himself 
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and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REHABILITATION OF NAVAHO AND 
HOPI TRIBES OF INDIANS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this afternoon, I introduced, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 5 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the rehabilitation of Navaho and 
Hopi Tribes of Indians and a better utili- 
zation of resources of the Navaho and 
Hopi Indian Reservations and for other 

purposes,” approved April 19, 1950. The 
bill would amend section 5 of the act 
in two respects: 

First. It b. 17 would authorize long-term 
leases for residential purposes in addi- 
tion to the purposes for which leases may 
now be made, and 

Second. It would authorize the Nav- 
aho Tribe to lease tribal lands for a term 
of not more than 99 years. 

If the bill is enacted, section 5 of the 
act, with the proposed amendments 
shown in quotation marks, would read as 
follows: 

Sec. 5. Any restricted Indian lands owned 
by the Navaho Tribe, members thereof, or 
associations of such members, or by the Hopi 
Tribe, members thereof, or associations of 
such members, may be leased by the Indian 
owners, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, for public, religious, educa- 
tional, recreational, “residential,” or business 
purposes, including the development or 
utilization of natural resources in connection 
with operations under such leases. All leases 
so granted shall be for a term of not to exceed 
25 years, but may include provisions au- 
thorizing their renewal for an additional term 
of not to exceed 25 years, and shall be made 
under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary. Provided, however, “That 
leases of Navaho tribal land may be for a 
term of not to exceed 99 years.” Restricted 
allotments of deceased Indians may be leased 
under this section, for the benefit of their 
heirs or devisees, in the circumstances and 
by the persons prescribed in the act of July 8, 
1940 (54 Stat. 745; 25 U. S. C. 1946 ed., sec. 
380). Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to repeal or affect any au- 
thority to lease restricted Indian lands con- 
ferred by or pursuant to any other provision 
of law. 


This will conform the Navaho-Hopi 
Act with Public Law 255 of the 84th Con- 
gress, ist session (69 Stat. 539; 25 U. S. C. 
415) which includes “residential” among 
the purposes for which general leasing 
authority is conferred upon tribes. 

The proposed proviso authorizes the 
Navaho Tribe, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to lease tribal 
lands for terms up to 99 years. At the 
present time the maximum term for 
which Navaho lands may be leased is 
25 years, with an option to renew the 
lease for 1 additional term of not to 
exceed 25 years. By resolution No. 
CJ-12-56 adopted on January 23, 1956, 
the Navaho Tribal Council specifically 
requested authority from the Congress 
of the United States to make leases for 
terms of 99 years. There are two rea- 
sons why it is believed desirable that the 
Navaho Tribal Council have authority to 
grant 99-year leases. The first is, that 
for extensive industrial developments 
which require great investment in plant, 
the present limit of 25 years, subject to 
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a 25-year renewal, does not provide an 
adequate amortization period. I am ad- 
vised that lack of authority of the tribal 
council to grant 99-year leases is delay- 
ing progress in plans of the Utah Con- 
struction Co. to build a thermal electric 
plant on tribal land near Shiprock, 
N. Mex., to utilize the huge low-cost strip 
coal reserves of the eastern Navaho 
Reservation. Tribal officials have in- 
formed me that a representative of this 
company has stated that there is a suffi- 
cient supply of low-cost coal in this area 
to fuel a million kilowatt powerplant for 
100 years. The company hesitates to 
build such a plant, however, not be- 
cause of its own land-tenure problem, 
since it would hold under a mineral lease, 
which continues in effect so long as min- 
eral is produced in paying quantities, but 
because of the reluctance of the indus- 
tries that would be its customers to lo- 
cate on Navaho tribal lands the plants 
to utilize Utah Construction Co. power. 

The dire necessity for large-scale in- 
dustrial development in the Navaho 
Reservation is shown by the chronic un- 
deremployment existent there. The 
Krug report of March 1948, states that 
the Navaho Reservation is capable of 
supporting only 35,000 people at a mini- 
mum subsistence level. Yet today there 
are 80,000 Navahos. The authors of the 
Krug report were speaking only of live- 
stock and agriculture as population sup- 
porting resources. It is obvious that 
these became inadequate for the increas- 
ing Navaho population many years ago. 
Relocation has proved inadequate to the 
problem and exceedingly expensive to 
the Government. Industrialization of 
the type contemplated by the Utah Con- 
struction Co. can do the job without cost 
to the taxpayers—provided outmoded 
legal barriers are removed, as the Navaho 
Tribal Council proposes in seeking re- 
vision of the Navaho-Hopi Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 

The second reason for requesting 99- 
year-lease authority is that lending 
agencies are reluctant to grant home 
building or business loans for construc- 
tion on lands held under lease for a 
shorter term. This has resulted in the 
fact that Navaho veterans have been 
unable to take advantage of their rights 
to G.I. loans. It is believed that 99-year 
leases will provide sufficiently secure 
land tenance to satisfy the lending agen- 
cies, and at the same time avoid any 
outright sales of Navaho Indian land. 

Mr. President, in connection with this 
proposed amendment, I request unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter from Mr. Scott Preston, 
Acting Chairman of the Navaho Tribal 
Council, and a copy of the resolution 
CJ-12-56 referred to above. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE NAVAHO TRIBE, 
Window Rock, Ariz., June 15, 1956. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senator From New Merico, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. ANDERSON: The purpose of this 
letter is to express very strong support on 
behalf of the Navaho Tribe for legislation to 
permit our tribal council, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, to issue 99- 
year leases of Navaho tribal lands. Enclosed 
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is a resolution of the Navaho Tribal Council, 
passed on January 23 of this year, by which 
the tribe has declared itself in favor of 99- 
year leases. 

While the following is by no means the 
only reason why we believe it essential for 
us to have authority to grant 99-year leases, 
it is the most urgent reason, and the reason 
we are presuming to ask Congress to act on 
the subject so late in the present session: 
We have granted Utah Construction Co. an 
option to take a mineral lease on a large coal 
deposit in district 13 of our reservation in 
San Juan County, N. Mex. This option ex- 
pires January 1, 1957. Representatives of 
the Utah Construction Co. have told us that 
our coal, which is very close to the surface 
and can be strip mined at exceptionally 
low cost, offers one of the greatest thermal 
energy potentials in the United States for 
generations of electricity. They have told us 
we have enough coal available in the area 
to run a 750,000-kilowatt powerplant for at 
least 50 years, and probably much longer. 
They have compared the power project they 
are contemplating to Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville. 

Naturally we expect such an abundant 
source of low-cost power to cause tremendous 
industrial development in San Juan County, 
which we hope will go a very long way toward 
solving our chronic Navaho unemployment 
problem. However, we are informed that 
corporations interested in putting up the 
large-scale plants that can utilize the Utah 
Construction Co.'s electricity must have 
greater security for their investment than we 
can offer with 25-year or 50-year leases, 
which are the longest term leases we are 
presently authorized to grant. 

We are very much afraid that if we do 
not promptly get authority to grant 99-year 
leases, these large-scale industrial operations 
will locate north of the San Juan River, off 
our reservation, where they can buy land, 
and we will lose much of the employment 
opportunities we need so desperately for our 
people. 

The foregoing is the reason we are pre- 
suming to ask the Congress to take action at 
this session on a bill to authorize us to grant 
99-year leases of tribal lands. 

Please let me thank you for any support 
you can give to legislation to give us author- 
ity to grant 99-year leases, 

Sincerely yours, 
SCOTT PRESTON, 
Acting Chairman, Navaho Tribal 
Council, 


RESOLUTION OF THE NAVAHO TRIBAL COUNCIL 
REQUESTING LEGISLATION TO AUTHORIZE 99- 
YEAR LEASES ON NAVAHO TRIBAL LANDS 
“Whereas 
“1. Present law permits the leasing of areas 

of tribal land for a period of 25 years with 

option to renew; 

“2. The 25-year lease is not sufficient to 
meet the requirements of industrial and 
community development; and 

“3. It is to the best interest of the Navaho 
Tribe to request action by Congress to amend 
the Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation Act to per- 
mit, under such terms and conditions as the 
Navaho Tribal Council may specify, the 
execution of 99-year leases when, in the 
opinion of the Navaho Tribal Council, cir- 
cumstances so warrant in specific instances: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That: 

“1. The chairman of the Navaho Tribal 
Council, by and with the aid of the Advisory 
Committee, and the tribal attorneys be, and 
he is hereby instructed to prepare for sub- 
mission to the Congress appropriate legisla- 
tion to permit the granting, by the tribal 
council, of 99-year leases on tribal lands.” 


CERTIFICATION 


I hereby certify that the foregoing resolu- 
tion was duly considered by the Navaho 
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Tribal Council at a duly called meeting at 
Window Rock, Ariz., at which a quorum was 
present, and that same was approved by & 
vote of 48 in favor, and 21 opposed, this 
23d day of January 1956. 
J. Maurice MCCABE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
For PAUL, JONES, 
Chairman, Navaho Tribal Council. 
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DISAPPROVAL OF REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN NO. 2 OF 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], I submit 
a resolution opposing Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1956. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may speak on the resolution 
for not more than 5 minutes, to explain 
its purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the Senator from Alabama is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

The resolution (S. Res. 291) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1956 trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President on May 
17, 1956. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have just submitted a resolution of dis- 
approval with respect to Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1956, submitted to the Con- 
gress on May 17, 1956. Joining with me 
in the sponsorship of the resolution are 
the chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Senator FULBRIGHT, 
and the ranking minority member of the 
committee, Senator CaPEHART. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 would sepa- 
rate the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation from the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and establish it as an 
independent agency. This is a major or- 
ganizational change, vitally affecting the 
savings and loan associations of the Na- 
tion which are currently supplying ap- 
proximately 37 percent of all home 
financing. Such a major change should 
be undertaken only after a most thor- 
ough and careful study and with full 
examination into the possible conse- 
quences of dividing the responsibility 
for authority and control in this impor- 
tant financial field. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee has processed a great deal 
of legislation affecting these Government 
agencies, and over the past year has 
heard testimony from scores of experts 
from the industry and the affected agen- 
cies. None of these experts has ever 
suggested to the committee the desira- 
bility of a basic change in the organiza- 
tion structure. The committee has al- 
ways been open minded to suggestions 
for improvement; and it would, I am 
sure, hold hearings on, and give careful 
consideration to, this or any other sug- 
gested changes in the system. Pending a 
careful and thorough study of the matter 
it seems imperative that Reorganization 
Plan No, 2 be rejected. 

Briefly, the objections to Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 may be stated as follows: 

First. The plan would be disadvan- 
tageous to the savings and loan asso- 
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ciations, which would be under the direc- 
tion of two separate agencies, with du- 
plicating, overlapping, and possibly con- 
tradictory powers over the associations. 
The associations are strongly opposed 
to the plan, and appear not to have been 
consulted in advance of the plan’s sub- 
mission. These institutions provide all 
of the capital for the Federal Home Loan 
Banks, pay all of the costs of the affected 
agencies, and should have some reason- 
able voice in this matter. 

Second. The plan does not effect any 
economies or reduce the number of agen- 
cies; but, on the contrary, it would pro- 
vide 2 agencies, where now there is 1, 
and would increase substantially the 
cost of operating these agencies. 

Third. The plan appears to have some 
technical defects, in that it fails to pro- 
vide for any term of office for the trus- 
tees, and fails to provide for bipartisan- 
ship on the board of trustees. From the 
time when it was established in 1932, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
has by law been a bipartisan Board. 

Fourth. The plan is contrary to recom- 
mendations of the Task Force on Lend- 
ing Agencies of the Hoover Commission; 
is contrary to the views stated by the 
affected agencies in official communi- 
cations dated September 13, 1955, and is 
contrary to the views of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, as set forth in an 
official communication of May 23, 1955. 

In view of these apparent disadvan- 
tages of the plan to the public, to the 
Congress, and to the associations, the 
plan should be rejected, and I urge the 
Members of the Senate to support the 
resolution of disapproval. 


THE U. S. S. “MINNEAPOLIS” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the proud names in the long history of 
the Navy’s fighting ships has been that 
of the cruiser, U. S. S. Minneapolis, 

The Minneapolis fought through 24 
engagements during World War II— 
from the Solomons campaign through 
Okinawa—accounting for 15 enemy air- 
craft and 4 enemy warships. She was 
hit seriously in 1942 during the bitter 
campaign at Guadalcanal, but was re- 
paired and returned to the war to serve 
well under a succession of fine com- 
manding officers. 

All during the war, the exploits of the 
Minneapolis cheered the people of Min- 
nesota, who were also heartened by the 
records of the cruisers St. Paul and Du- 
luth during both World War II and the 
Korean conflict. 

Since February 10, 1947, the Minneap- 
olis has been in mothballs. In the past 
few days, I have learned that she is to 
be included among the more than 100 
ships which the Navy now proposes to 
scrap. 

Mr. President, I fully recognize that 
the Navy has a continuing program to 
modernize our fleet and to keep abreast 
of the newest developments in tactics and 
weapons, and that in this process, many 
grand old ships must go into the discard. 

But I did not want to let the Minne- 
apolis go to the scrap heap without call- 
ing to the Nation’s attention her splen- 
did record. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the Navy 
will be building new ships; and one of the 
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finest traditions of the United States- 
Navy is its long record of naming new 
ships after old—to maintain the name 
and the honor of the great fighting ships 
which have defended the Nation on the 
seas of the world. 

It would seem to me eminently fitting 
that the name of the cruiser Minneapolis 
be retained on the Navy’s active roster of 
ships, and I therefore wish to submit a 
resolution which would indicate the in- 
terest of the Congress in perpetuating 
the name of the Minneapolis by assign- 
ing it to one of the Navy’s new ships. 

Mr. President, I submit the resolution, 
for referral to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, at this point, a 
pamphlet sent: me by the Navy Depart- 
ment entitled “Battle Record of the Min- 
neapolis.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the pamphlet will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 292) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, as follows: 

Whereas the cruiser U. S. S. Minneapolis 
has long been a proud name in the long 
history of the United States Navy's fighting 
ships; and 

Whereas during World War II, the U. S. S. 
Minneapolis fought through 24 engagements, 
accounted for 15 enemy aircraft and 4 enemy 
warships, was hit seriously during the bitter 
campaign at Guadalcanal but was repaired 
and returned to the war to serve well under 
a succession of fine commanding Officers; 
and 

Whereas it is understood that the U. S. S. 
Minneapolis is to be scrapped by the United 
States Navy due to a continuing program to 
modernize and to keep abreast of the newest 
developments In tactics and weapons; and 

Whereas it has long been one of the finest 
traditions of the United States Navy to name 
new ships after old ones thus maintaining 
the name and the honor of the great fight- 
ing ships which have defended the Nation 
on the seas of the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is 
requested to retain the name “Minneapolis” 
on the United States Navy's active roster of 
ships and, as soon as practicable, to assign 
such name to a new Navy ship of comparable 
size to the present cruiser which bears such 
name, 


The pamphlet presented by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY is as follows: 

BATTLE RECORD OF THE “MINNEAPOLIS” 

December 7, 1941: Returning from gun- 
nery practice at the time of the Japanese at- 
tack. Joined in pursuit of the enemy forces. 

February 20, 1942: Participated in Battle 
of Bougainville, Solomon Islands. 

March 10, 1942: Participated in the Bat- 
tle of Salamaua, New Guinea. 

May 6-8, 1942: Participated in the Battle 
of the Coral Sea. 

June 4-6, 1942: Participated in Battle of 
Midway. 

August 7-30, 1942: Participated in expedi- 
tion for the occupation of the Guadalcanal- 
Tulagi area, Solomon Islands. 

September 14-21, 1942: Participated in ex- 
pedition for the reinforcement of Guadal- 
canal, 

October 1-4, 1942: Participated in expedi- 
tion for the occupation of Funafuti, Ellice 
Islands, 

Night of November 30-December 1, 1942: 
Participated in the Battle of Tassafaronga, 
receiving damage from two torpedo hits, 
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October 5, 1943: Participated in the bom- 
bardment of Wake Island. 

October 20-24, 1943: Participated in the 
assault and capture of Makin Island, Gil- 
bert Islands Group. 

December 4-5, 1943: Participated in as- 
sault on Kwajalein Atoll,- Marshall Islands, 

January 30, 1944; Participated in bom- 
bardment of Taroa Island, Maleolap Group, 
Marshall Islands. 

January 31-February 5, 1944: Participated 
in bombardment and capture of Kwajalein 
Group, Marshall Islands. 

February 16-17. 1944: Participated in air 
assault on Truk Group, Caroline Islands. 
Assisted in sinking 1 light cruiser and 1 
destroyer in a surface action. 

February 21-22, 1944: Air assault on Sai- 
pan and Tinian, Marianas Islands. 

March 30-April 1, 1944: Participated in air 
assault on Palau, Yap, and Woleai, Caroline 
Islands. 

April 21-28, 1944: Air assault and suppport 
for landings in northwest New Guinea, Hol- 
landia area. 

April 29, 1944: Air assault on Truk, Caro- 
line Islands. 

April 30, 1944: Bombardment of Satawan 
Island, Nomoi group, Caroline Islands. 

June 14-15, 1944: Bombardment and air 
assault on Tinian and support for landings 
on Saipan, Marianas Islands; under enemy 
air attack off Tinian. 

June 16, 1944: Participated in bombard- 
ment of Guam Island. 

June 17-20, 1944: Attached to Task Force 
58 during first battle of the Philippine Sea. 
Under enemy air attack off the Marianas Is- 
lands by a Japanese carrier force. 

July 18-20, 1944: Participated in bombard- 
ment of Guam Island. 

July 21-August 9, 1944: Participated in 
support for landings, bombardment and cap- 
ture of Guam. 

July 26, and August 8, 1944: Bombarded 
Rota Island, Marianas group. 

September 12-21, 1944: Bombardment and 
fire support for landings and capture of 
Angaur, Ngesebus, and Peleliu Islands, Palau 


up. 

9 17-29, 1944: Bombardment and 
fire support for landings on Leyte Island, 
Philippine Islands. 

October 24-25, 1944: Participated in the 
Battle of Surigao Straits, Leyte Gulf, Philip- 
pine Islands, while attached to Task Force 
77.2. Night surface engagement against ele- 
ments of the Japanese Fleet. 

November 5-16, 1944: Engaged as screen- 
ing force attached to Task Group 38.4 during 
air strikes on enemy shipping in Manila Bay 
and enemy airfields on Luzon, Philippine 
Islands. 

November 17- December 26, 1944: Defend- 
ing force in Leyte Gulf, attached to Task 
Group 177.14, Philippine Islands. 

December 27-28, 1944: Defending force for 
beachhead on southwest Mindoro, Philip- 
pines, attached to Task Group 77.14. 

January 6-February 10, 1945: Bombard- 
ment and fire support for landings and cap- 
ture of Lingayen Gulf, Luzon Island, Philip- 
pines. 

11-15, 1945: Defending force in 
Lingayen Gulf, attached to Task Unit 77.3.5. 

February 16, 1945: Bombardment and sup- 
port for capture of Corregidor Island, Philip- 
pines. 

February 17-26, 1945: Defending force in 
Lingayen Gulf, Philippines, attached to Task 
Unit 77.3.5. 

March 31-April 12: Participated in the 
bombardment of, assault, and capture of the 
Kerama Retto group, and the bombardment 
of, assault, and landings on Okinawa Shima, 
Ryukyu Islands. 

August 15, 1945: At Subic Bay, Philippine 
Islands, when first word of the Japanese 
capitulation was received. 

September 2, 1945: Flagship of the 7th 
Fleet on patrol in the Yellow Sea when the 
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Japanese surrender was signed in the Bay of 
Tokyo. 

September 8, 1945: Participated in support 
for initial landings for occupation of Korea, 
at Jinsen Harbor, Korea; attached to Task 
Force 71. 

September 30, 1945: Participated in sup- 
port for landings at Taku, China; attached to 
Task Unit 71.1.5. 

October 3, 1945: Participated in support 
for landing party at Chinwangtao, China; at- 
tached to Task Unit 71.1.55. 

October 7, 1945: Ship’s landing force inves- 
tigated conditions and established cordial, 
unofficial contact with elements of the Chi- 
nese 8th Route Army at Wei Hai Wei, China; 
attached to Task Unit 71.6.45. 

October 30, 1945: Participated in support 
for landing of the Chinese 13th Army at 
Chinwangtao, China; attached to Task Unit 
71.6.45. 


WARTIME COMMANDING OFFICERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES SHIP MINNEAPOLIS 

Capt. F. J. Lowry, United States Navy, Oc- 
tober 2, 1940-September 8, 1942. 

Capt. C. E. Rosendahl, United States Navy, 
September 8, 1942-April 7, 1943. 

Comdr. R. G. McCool, United States 
Navy, April 7, 1943-July 19, 1943. 

Capt. R. W. Bates, United States Navy, 
July 19, 1943-May 29, 1944. 

Capt. H. B. Slocum, United States Navy, 
May 29, 1944-June 16, 1945. 


Capt. R. C. Hudson, United States Navy, 
June 16, 1945, to date. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTIES AND IM- 


PORT TAXES ON METAL SCRAP—: 


AMENDMENT 


Mr. KNOWLAND submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 8636) to continue until 
the close of June 30, 1957, the suspension 
of duties and import taxes on metal 
scrap, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON VARIOUS 
CIVIL-RIGHTS PROPOSALS BY 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary, I desire to give notice that the 
committee will resume hearings on the 
various civil-rights proposals beginning 

at 2:30 p. m., Monday, June 25, 1956, 

Tuesday, June 26, 1956, Wednesday, June 

27, 1956, and Thursday, June 28, 1956, 

in the committee room, room 424, Senate 

Office Building. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF A 
NOMINATION BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As a 
Senator, and as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the Chair 
desires to announce that the Senate re- 
ceived today the nomination of Frederick 
Blake Payne, of New York, to be Direc- 
tor, Office of Economic Affairs, United 
States Mission to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and European Re- 
gional Organizations, 

Notice is given that this nomination 
will be considered by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations at the expiration of 
6 days. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that fol- 
lowing consideration of H. R. 11473, 
Calendar No. 2258, the legislative ap- 
propriation bill, which will take prece- 
dence, we expect to consider: 

Calendar No. 2169, Senate bill 3982, 
the mining bill; r 

Calendar No. 2039, Senate bill 3449, 
the Air Lines reinvestment bill; 

Calendar No. 2155, H. R. 7763, to 
amend the Japanese-American Evacua- 
tion Claims Act; 

Calendar No. 2063, Senate bill 3365, to 
amend section 410 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and 

Calendar No. 2222, H. R. 7855, to amend 
the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949. 

If those bills are not called up today, 
we shall proceed to their consideration 
tomorrow. 

I should also like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, and particularly to 
my distinguished friend, the minority 
leader, that H. R. 9852, to extend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, is on the 
calendar as Calendar No. 2259. 

I should like him to approve the re- 
quest for the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2095, Senate bill 3879, the so-called 
dealers’ day in court bill. We should 
like to schedule the bill for early action 
perhaps tomorrow, if that is agreeable. 
I should like to have the distinguished 
minority leader advise me if that is not 
agreeable. Calendar No. 2175, Senate 
bill 2572, the Agriculture-Defense lands 
exchange bill, is also scheduled for con- 
sideration. 

Those are all bills which may possibly 
be considered during the week. 

Of course, we are hopeful that we shall 
be able to consider at an early date the 
Defense Department appropriation bill, 
which is being marked up in committee 
today, and the foreign aid authorization 
bill, which we expect the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to report at an early 
date. 

It is anticipated that a conference re- 
port on the road bill will be submitted 
sometime during the week, as well as a 
conference report on the independent 
offices appropriation bill. 

As soon as we take action on the leg- 
islative appropriation bill and the De- 
fense Department appropriation bill, 
which is being marked up today, we shall 
have only two appropriation bills to be 
considered, namely, the foreign aid ap- 
propriation bill, which must wait on ac- 
tion on the authorization bill, and the 
supplemental appropriation bill. 

Action is being taken in the Armed 
Services Committee to expedite the bill 
on the so-called military public works 
construction bill, and the ‘supplemental 
appropriation bill will be held up until 
action can be taken on the military pub- 
lic works construction measure, because 
there are some items in that bill which 
the department wants to have included 
in the supplemental appropriation bill, 

I make this announcement so all Sen- 
ators may be aware of the hopes and 
plans of the leadership. 

: If no Senator desires to address the 
Senate at this time, Mr. President, I 
shall suggest the absence of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Texas suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I withhold 
that request. 


DANGERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
VIEWPOINT 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
on many occasions spoken on the floor 
of the Senate and elsewhere of the un- 
fortunate and highly dangerous impres- 
sion that is being created by the admin- 
istration and some of its officials that 
“all was well in the world” and that 
efforts to secure a peaceful and secure 
world had met with success—all this in 
spite of the tragic tensions and problems 
that exist in Cyprus, in the Near East, in 
Israel and the Arab States, in Formosa 
and the offshore islands, in North Africa, 
in Asia, and in other critical areas. My 
colleagues, things are far from well in 
the world. We are hypnotizing our- 
selves into a trance of self-contentment 
and complacency. We are lulling our- 
selves into an utterly false sense of 
security which may destroy us. 

On June 12, the New York Times 
carried a most interesting article by a 
well-known author, columnist, and re- 
porter, entitled “Serendipity in Capital— 
A Critique on New Administration Mood 
of Finding Everything But Soviet Good.” 
This article is so true and contains so 
much food for thought and for deep con- 
cern that I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed at this point in my re- 
marks in the body of the Record. I hope 
that it will be widely read by Members 
of the Congress and by the American 
public generally. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SERENDIPITY IN CAPITAL—A CRITIQUE ON NEW 
ADMINISTRATION MOOD or FINDING EVERY- 
THING BUT Sovrer Goop 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, June 12,—The administra- 
tion has found a cureall. It is a rare tonic 
called serendipity, originally discovered by 
the English writer, Horace Walpole. 

The word was coined by Mr. Walpole in 
allusion to a fairy tale, “The Three Princes 
of Serendip,” who were never dismayed by 
misfortune, but always managed to discover, 
by chance or sagacity, wonderful things they 
had not sought. 

This is what is happening here now. 
Others may be gloomy about the illness of 
the President, the state of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance, or the future of Germany, but the ad- 
ministration, like the Three Princes of Ser- 
endip, always finds something valuable or 
agreeable to say about everything, except, 
of course, the Soviet leaders. 

Secretary of State Dulles was in a par- 
ticularly serendipic mood today. He down- 
graded the President’s illness to an indis- 
position. He saw no reason why this indis- 
position should hamper the efforts of the 
administration to restore the $1,100,000,000 
cut in the foreign-aid appropriation. And 
he was full of bounce and optimism about 
many other things. 

REMARKS ON NEUTRALS CITED 

He was questioned closely, for example, 
about the President’s recent sympathetic 
remarks about the reasons why some states 
preferred to remain neutral in the world 
struggle, and about his own references last 
Saturday to the immorality of neutrality. 
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But he saw no difference between them 
on this subject. “I had a long discussion 
with him [the President] in the course of 
other matters on Thursday afternoon, and 
I can assure you that there is no difference 
whatever in our points of view,” he said. 

Similarly, the Secretary of State was asked 
about the criticisms in Asia, about the weak- 
ness of the southeast Asian alliance, but he 
said he was not aware of any “general rising 
criticism in Asia.” 

Also, he was pleased with the progress that 
was being made in strengthening the North 
Atlantic Treaty Alliance and he denied that 
the disarmament talks with the Soviet 
Union were in a state of stalemate. 

This was Mr. Dulles in his most optimistic 
mood. When he was asked about the forth- 
coming visit of Dimitri T. Shepilov, Soviet 
Foreign Minister, to Egypt, his only comment 
was that Mr. Shepilov seemed to be follow- 
ing the Dulles habit of relying on personal 
diplomacy rather than on written commu- 
nications through the embassies. 

And his main point about the recent 
speech by Nikita S. Khrushchev on the wick- 
edness of Stalin was that he, Mr. Dulles, had 
known about this all along and had written 
about it in his book, War or Peace. 

Like Mark Tapley in The Life and Adven- 
tures of Martin Chuzzlewit (“my constitu- 
tion is to be jolly and my weakness is to wish 
to find a credit in it“), Mr. Dulles is always 
full of hopeful visions, especially when things 
are going badly. And the habit seems to be 
spreading. 

A conscious effort is now being made to 
give the impression that the President al- 
ready is back in command of the adminis- 
tration, 5 days after an emergency operation. 

Though the administration originally had 
the Pentagon deal with the Soviet invitation 
to Gen. Nathan F. Twining—so as not to give 
that invitation too much importance—the 
White House made a special point yesterday 
of having the President personally take 
charge of the decision to reject the addi- 
tional Soviet suggestion that the rest of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff accompany the Air Force 
Chief of Staff to Moscow, 

ASSURANCES ON PRESIDENT 

Similarly, though nobody, so far as can be 
learned, has talked with the President since 
his illness about his campaign plans, his 
Cabinet members are asserting to all comers 
that the President will certainly run and 
that his convalescence will be brief and suc- 
cessful. 

Coming on top of the President's recent 
statement that United States prestige in the 
world was greater today than at any time 
since World War II, and his other statement 
that “European union * * * seems nearer 
today than at any time in centuries,” all 
this suggests to observers here a calculated 
effort to encourage the popular belief that 
everything is going well. 

It is only fair to say, however, that this 
theme, while useful politically, is widely re- 
garded as highly fanciful. The President’s 
illness, has occurred at a critical time in the 
legislative program. It has occurred, too, 
during a period when the whole policy of the 
Western World toward the Communists is in 
transition. 

This is why Lestor B. Pearson, Canadian 

Secretary of State for External Affairs, was 
here yesterday, why Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer is here today, and why Christian Pi- 
neau, French Foreign Minister, and Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, have 
planned visits to the Capital in the forth- 
coming few weeks. 
_ For the time being, however, “serendipity” 
is the word, and since this coincides with the 
mood of the country, it seems to be a valu- 
able addition to the administration’s politi- 
cal arsenal, 
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WHY THE UNITED NATIONS SHOULD 
BAR RED CHINA 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a most cogent 
article entitled “Why the United Nations 
Should Bar Red China,” by the distin- 
guished and able senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. The article was 
published in the June 11, 1956, issue of 
the New Leader magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHY THE UNITED NATIONS SHOULD BAR 
RED CHINA 


(By Paut H. DOUGLAS) 


One of the major diplomatic aims of in- 
ternational communism is the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations, 
The greatest obstacle to this effort has been 
the strong opposition of the United States, 
The Communists have done everything in 
their power to discredit our stand on this 
question. They have tried to foster the be- 
lief that all those in the United States who 
oppose admitting Communist China to the 
U. N. and who favor strengthening our Na- 
tionalist Chinese allies, are lunatic-fringe re- 
actionaries, conservatives, or members of the 
nebulous China lobby and represent a tiny 
minority of American opinion. Unfortu- 
nately, many people among our allies and in 
our own country have fallen for this line. 

For this reason among others, I became a 
member of the Committee of One Million 
and am honored to serve on its steering 
committee. This group was organized to 
mobilize American public opinion against 
the admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations. It is unique in that its 
membership represents not only both major 
political parties, but also a wide divergence 
of opinion within each party which has come 
together on this one issue. It includes 24 
Senators of both parties, 97 Congressmen of 
both parties, 9 governors of both parties, 8 
former ambassadors, and 1 former Secretary 
of State (Gen. George C. Marshall). Over 
1,037,000 Americans signed the committee's 
petition against admitting Red China, In 
addition, every major national labor, frater- 
nal, veterans and civic organization has en- 
dorsed the petition or its purpose. This is 
hardly a tiny minority of American public 
opinion, 

To further give the lie to Communist 
propaganda, I would like to recall that the 
Congress of the United States has passed 
four unanimous resolutions opposing the 
admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations. One need only consult back news- 
paper files to find categorical statements to 
the same effect by virtually every American 
leader, including Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower. I stress these points because 
I feel it important that our allies should 
realize that opposition to the Peking regime 
is the considered opinion of the great ma- 
jority of all Americans. It is based on 
realism plus morality rather than mere 
theoretical idealism. 

To present the basis of our opposition to 
admitting Red China to the U. N., let me 
cite article IV of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the first clause of which reads as 
follows: 

“Membership in the United Nations is open 
to all peace-loving States which accept the 
obligations contained in the present charter 
and which, in the judgment of the organi- 
gation, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations.“ 

I believe that this particular article was 
framed with the history of the League of 
Nations in mind. I was in Italy in 1935 
when the League was struggling with the 
question of whether effective sanctions could 
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be invoked against Italy because of its in- 
vasion of Ethiopia. At that time, it was 
quite apparent that the League had bogged 
down as an agency for collective security, be- 
cause it had among its members nations 
which were not peace-loving but aggressive. 

Under the League’s provisions for unanim- 
ity, these aggressive nations were able to 
stalemate any proposal to make that body 
work for collective security. I think it was 
this experience of the League which caused 
the Charter of the United Nations to be 
drafted so that membership was limited to 
peace-loving countries. This clearly means 
that the U. N. was not meant to be universal 
and that it should not embrace aggressors. 

It Is true that the original United Nations 
admitted a number of Communist nations, 
including Russia, which since have thor- 
oughly indicated that they are aggressive. 
Because of the veto power held by members 
of the Security Council, it is not now possible 
to expel these members. But should we add 
to their strength by admitting more nations 
which, by their record, are clearly aggressive 
and have indicated no real desire to change? 

It is quite plain that Red China stimu- 
lated the original invasions of South Korea, 
in 1950, and gave effective aid to the North 
Koreans throughout the war. It should 
also be remembered that Red China invaded 
North Korea in October and November 1950, 
before her own borders were transgressed. 
In fact, she was never invaded during the 
entire course of that police action. 

During the Korean war, we were scrupu- 
lous in not attacking Chinese staging areas, 
or transportation and supply centers, within 
China itself. We confined our attack or de- 
fense to the Korean Peninsula. Some of my 
colleagues probably think that we should 
have attacked the Communist centers in 
China. I do not. I think that our policy 
was one of wise restraint. We not only tried 
to follow all the rules of international law; 
we also exhibited an extraordinary degree of 
moral principle. China was twice the ag- 
gressor in the Korean war. Yet, we leaned 
over backward in making a cease-fire agree- 
ment with her. 

I think we ultimately agreed to terms 
which were a threat to peace in the Far East. 
I had hoped that, before calling off the 
Korean struggle, we might be able to get an 
effective pledge that the Chinese forces 
would not be transferred to the border of 
Indochina. I will not blame anyone for not 
guarding against this danger. But certainly 
the record shows that we were anxious for 
peace. 

There is no question that Red China has 
been, and is an aggressive agency in south- 
east Asia. It supplied the Communist armies 
in northern Indochina. It is inciting sub- 
version among the overseas Chinese in Ma- 
laya and elsewhere. Peking has completely 
failed to live up to its commitments under 
the Korean armistice agreement, It has vio- 
lated every rule of civilized warfare by tor- 
turing and brainwashing our boys who were 
captured. Nor has it returned all the pris- 
oners; hundreds of young Americans are 
still unaccounted for, somewhere behind the 
Bamboo Curtain. 

The Chinese Communists’ record in inter- 
national affairs is sufficient in itself to bar 
them from a seat in the United Nations, for 
they have violated every principle of the 
U. N. Charter. But the Peking regime has 
also violated every precept in the United 
Nations declaration on human rights, In 
a recent official report, made by Secretary 
General Hammarskjold to the 21st session 
of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, documented facts were cited show- 
ing Communist China’s inhumanity to its 
own people. The Peking regime has literally 
enslaved 25 million Chinese—perhaps the 
greatest slave-labor force in modern times, 
exceeeding even that in the Soviet Union. 
This regime, which promised the Chinese 
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people peace and plenty, not only presses its 
subjects into slavery in their own country 
but, according to the U. N. report, exports 
slaves to European Communist countries as 
payment for weapons and ammunition. The 
report estimates that 1.5 million Chinese 
have been shipped to Eastern Europe to work 
as slaves. 

In view of these facts, and countless others 
that show the true nature of the Peking 
regime, I can see no ethical justification for 
admitting Red China to the United Nations. 
If the latter is to be an agency for collective 
security, we certainly should not admit a 
flagrantly aggressive nation. We should re- 
member that, if we admit Peking to the U. N., 
we are admitting it not only to the 76-mem- 
ber General Assembly but also to the all- 
important Security Council. With Soviet 
Russia, we would then have two aggressive 
nations on that vital body. A footpad is not 
normally escorted to the bench and asked 
to judge burglary and assault cases. 

What would be the practical effect of ad- 
mitting Red China to the United Nations? 
It would give that regime desperately needed 
prestige in Asia. It would be a bitter blow 
to the morale of those Asian peoples willing 
to resist the spread of communism. Admis- 
sion to the U. N. would give Peking respecta- 
bility and imply that Communist China was 
now in effect recognized by the free world. 
If the strong non-Communist nations yield 
on this, why should we expect small young 
nations like Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Thai- 
land, Indonesia and Burma to stand fast? 
A seat for Red China in the United Nations 
would mean the beginning of the end for 
Asia. It would weaken nations like the Phil- 
ippines, which have been opposing Peking, 
and it would strengthen the countries sym- 
pathetic to Peking. It would establish Red 
China as the leading power in Asia. 

To my mind, this would be a disaster. If 
the Communists take Asia, Communist 
strength everywhere will be enormously in- 
creased, especially in Europe. Despite all 
wishful thinking, it is not possible to divorce 
Europe from Asia. The view that the new 
nations in Asia are tiny, out-of-the-way 
places with which Europeans have no con- 
cern is as ill founded as Neville Chamber- 
lain's position on Czechoslovakia in 1938. 
Just as the Europeans, when they faced the 
Nazi onslaught, called on the United States 
to abandon isolationism, so we must now call 
on Europe to abandon isolationism before the 
Communist onslaught. 

Under what conditions then, if any, could 
Red China be admitted to the United Na- 
tions? I would insist that the test for ad- 
mission be actual performance and not mere 
promises. The Communists can switch their 
propaganda on and off at will. They can 
make all kinds of promises, but the test is 
whether they are willing to abide by them, 
And, while I believe in the doctrine of re- 
pentance and forgiveness, repentance should 
be proved by atonement and concrete per- 
formance for a decent period of time before 
the guilty person or nation is accepted into 
civilized company. 

There is a very powerful and able group 
in this country working for the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations. I 
believe that many of those who think that 
Red China should win a U. N. seat do so with 
the best of motives. I am not criticizing 
their motives, but I believe these men and 
women to be desperately wrong, 

Appeasement of tyranny never pays off. 
Those urging admission of the Peking regime 
to the United Nations do not, in my judg- 
ment, represent the majority of the Ameri- 
can people. I do not believe that our people 
will ever sacrifice morality and decency to 
expediency. When every one of the soldiers, 
civilians, missionaries and businessmen still 
held captive in Red China is returned to 
freedom, when the 25 million Chinese slave 
laborers are freed, and when the Chinese 
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people have the opportunity to choose the 
government it wants in free elections super- 
vised by truly neutral nations, then and only 
then should Red China be considered for 
membership in the U. N. 


IS THE “NEW RUSS 
MYTH? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor» at this point 
a very significant article entitled “Is the 
‘New Russia’ a New Myth?” written by 
Leo Cherne, and published in the mag- 
azine section of the New York Times for 
yesterday, June 17, 1956. I believe that 
the article merits the attention of each 
Member of the United States Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is THE “New Russia” A New MYTH? 
(By Leo Cherne) 


For at least 30 of the 39 years since the 
Revolution, the Soviet Union has presented 
a false front to the world. But now the false 
face has been lifted off, revealing the familiar 
likeness of Joseph Stalin. He and not the 
Soviet system, we are told, was responsible 
for all the evils now being admitted. Stalin, 
we are told, was a useful man—but one who 
turned his country toward the night Now, 
with Stalin dead, democratic centralism in 
the hands of the collective leadership assures 
the true functioning of a people's democ- 
racy. 

Thus a new myth is born. The old myth 
said that all that happens in the Soviet 
Union is good. Now we are told that the 
good was infected with evil. But the evil 
man is safely dead, and goodness at long 
last reigns supreme. 

Admittedly, changes are taking place in 
the Soviet Union, as they are in all societies. 
Without doubt the new leaders are different 
from Stalin and unlike each other. A precise 
repetition of the brutalities now being con- 
fessed is unlikely because history never re- 
peats itself precisely. Tomorrow may well 
be better. It could conceivably be as bad. 
If, however, the nature of the Soviet Union 
today and tomorrow is to be understood and 
anticipated, the past must be fully compre- 
hended, 

In the few short years since Stalin's death, 
the shifting leadership in the Kremlin has 
admitted defects of terrifying magnitude in 
Soviet society. With frenzied cries of sua 
culpa, the Soviet leaders have scrambled over 
one another in their frantic effort to reveal 
for the first time some of the extraordinary 
features of actual Soviet history and to fasten 
responsibility on Stalin’s corpse. These in- 
dictments have been made by the present 
leaders of the Soviet Union, by party leaders 
in the satellite states, or in official Russian 
publications. The catalog is so extraor- 
dinary that its range and violence militate 
against assimilation by reasonable minds. 

What are these facts that now multiply 
daily? What was life like behind the Iron 
Curtain and within the various Communist 
Parties throughout the world? 

During the last 25 years virtually every 
original leader of the Soviet Revolution has 
been killed or exiled. Many of Russia’s lead- 
ing citizens, members of the Communist 
Party Central Committee, the ranking gen- 
erals of the Soviet Army, leading publishers, 
journalists, scientists, economists, and art- 
ists were convicted of treason, It is now ad- 
mitted that a substantial portion of the con- 
victions against these men was produced by 
fraudulent evidence. A number of those 
convicted were admittedly innocent. Many 
who publicly confessed were tortured into 
admitting to crimes that had never been 
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committed. The testimony was imaginary, 
the confessions false, the courts unconstitu- 
tional, the judicial process illegal—even un- 
der Soviet law. 

The Soviet Union has admitted that its 
Government, in executing the innocent, used 
the police force not to protect the state 
against crime or to provide vigilance against 
external danger, but to destroy leading offi- 
cers of the state, outstanding citizens of the 
community, and even former leaders of its 
own police apparatus. It is now admitted 
that the secret police of the Soviet Union was 
all-pervasive. It might almost be said that 
here was not a state with a police force but a 
police force with a state. 

The revelations include the charge that 
men were destroyed not for any act of opposi- 
tion, real or imagined. The truth is that 
several among the accused were, in fact, in 
opposition to Stalin. But to admit this 
would further expose the present leaders’ 
failure to oppose the evil. Under the charge 
of paranoia leveled against Joseph Stalin, we 
are left to conclude that the executions were 
ordered by the dictator out of whim or his 
suspicion of some future opposition or be- 
cause bungling required a scapegoat. 

It is now conceded that even the party, 
the elite minority of Soviet society, failed to 
protest. Debate and criticism did not exist 
within the organs of the party, not to men- 
tion the more than 95 percent of the commu- 
nity outside the party. It has been specifi- 
cally acknowledged that even those high 
enough in the hierarchy to share the plat- 
form with Joseph Stalin were “compelled” 
to be equally acquiescent. 

Count after count follows in this endless 
indictment. It is now charged that the 
alliance between the Soviet Union and Fas- 
cist Germany was a betrayal, that the subse- 
quent attack by the Nazis should have been 
anticipated and was not. It is admitted that 
millions of Russian lives were needlessly lost, 
that adequate defense was prevented. It is 
conceded that the major instruments of 
Soviet society—the party, the army, industry, 
the secret police—were in constant fear of 
each other and in constant danger from the 
top. 

Anti-Semitism, it is now revealed, not only 
existed in the Soviet Union but was, as in 
Nazi Germany, fostered as an instrument of 
the state. It is admitted that cultural leaders 
have been executed for political reasons, that 
scientific theory was distorted at the whim of 
politicians and by the fantasies of the dicta- 
tor. Soviet historiography, we now learn, 
was purposefully untruthful. Soviet litera- 
ture did not reflect the realities of Soviet life, 
and the boasts about the technological super- 
jority of the Soviet Union were untrue. 

It is now confirmed that Communists out- 
side the Soviet Union have been sacrificed 
with the same ruthless agility as those with- 
in. And with this, it is conceded that the 
Soviet Union controlled the various national 
Communist parties; that, in fact, the purges, 
in these parties were mechanical dupli- 
cations of the purges in the mother coun- 
try, based on the same falsifications. 

We learn that the Soviet Union admits the 
existence of slave-labor camps. There is also 
an implied admission that a primary pur- 
pose of the forced labor establishments was 
the need for coerced production. It has been 
admitted, in Poland, that labor and manage- 
ment do not have an identity of interest in 
the Soviet system. Unions, we are now told, 
have been merely tools of the state for in- 
creasing production and exploiting workers. 

It is conceded that imprisonment was an 
accepted punishment for infractions on the 
job, such as absenteeism, lateness, or the 
illegal effort to change employment. In 
this connection, too, it is admitted that the 
trade-union officials who represented the 
workers were not even selected by labor, but 
were appointed by the government, in short, 
by the employer. 
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So the 30-year myth is whittled away to 
reveal the catalog of past falsehood. But 
the real falsehood is the new myth that takes 
the place of the old. 

If the earlier Soviet was a riddle wrapped 
in an enigma, the new Soviet must be de- 
scribed as the truth surrounded by a lie. All 
the accusations are directed against Stalin 
himself and the orders he gaye his lackeys 
in his dictatorial cult of personality. Mono- 
lithic praise of Stalin is now replaced by 
monolithic denunciation, The Russians who 
could not dissent from the apotheosis of 
Stalin may not now dissent from his demon- 
ization. There is not the slightest conces- 
sion that the state or the system, the party 
or the dynamic of Soviet Government was 
responsible for the admitted crimes. 

The party remains infallible, The state's 
hands are clean. Consequently, of course, 
all but those directly charged are innocent. 
And since those charged are dead, the Soviet 
expects its people and the world to believe it 
can’t happen again. 

If this new myth is accepted, the world 
will have misread the meaning of the indict- 
ment and will be the victim of a more deadly 
falsehood. The collective leaders must ob- 
viously relax the burdens if they are to assure 
themselves the ultimate conquest of power 
and protect themselves against the danger 
each represents to the other. But the record 
now emerging from their lips is the clearest 
proof that the appetite for power is insatia- 
ble where no counterveiling force exists as 
in a democracy. 

The unchallengeable dictator is never con- 
tent with the power he already has; he must 
reach for more until his rule is absolute. 
And when ultimate power is attained, history 
tells us the holder of that power will experi- 
ence a kind of madness, a pathological sus- 
picion of his closest colleagues and a deep 
tear of the rumbling masses whose every ac- 
tivity he must control. 

Lenin, in a moment of foreboding, warned 
his fellow-Communists that the revolution 
must not be permitted to devour its own 
children, What the Founding Father of com- 
munism failed to realize was that the inner 
logic of totalitarianism makes it inevitable 
that the state will consume its own sons. 

Why does it happen? Why does the dic- 
tator always conclude that his most trusted 
lieutenants will betray him unless he de- 
stroys them first? Why, in our time, do we 
find that in Western countries the total 
number of Communists who have been in- 
dicted and tried for subversion is infinitesi- 
mal compared to the number of Communists 
who have been executed by the Soviet state? 

Reinhold Niebuhr suggests the answer in 
his book, Moral Man and Immoral Society. 
“Power once attained,” says Niebuhr, “places 
the individual or the group in a position of 
perilous eminence so that security is possible 
only by the extension of power.” The great- 
er the power, the more threatened its pos- 
sessor feels. The men who exercise total 
power must especially fear those most able 
to challenge it, their own associates and 
viziers. 

The lesson is older than ancient Rome. 
Tiberius, for example, at first sought to re- 
strain those around him from the too zeal- 
ous hunt for imagined conspirators. But 
the logic that makes every dictator distrust- 
ful if he lives long enough, finally led Ti- 
berius to kill his most trusted aides with 
barbaric cruelty. In the end, Tiberius had 
faith in no one. One day he fainted, and 
his retinue ended the fears of the old man 
by smothering him in his pillow. 

Even Domitian, who early in his reign 
drove political slanderers and informers out 
of Rome, welcomed them back and listened 
to their warnings of conspiracy on every 
side. At the age of 45, he died under the 
dagger. In those last years, his fear of 
assassination was so great that he hung mir- 
rors all around him that he might be sure 
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to see the approach of his would-be mur- 
derers. 

Now the Communists themselves tell us 
that Stalin suffered from the occupational 
disease of the absolute monarch. But in the 
process of making these revelations, they 
reveal to the world the nature of their own 
system, It is now official doctrine that un- 
der communism a madman can attain abso- 
lute power and nobody can do anything 
about it except sit around and wait for him 
to die. Under communism there is no 
method for correcting such a condition. 
Khrushchey himself has presented the real 
indictment against communism as an un- 
worthy system of government when he tells 
us that he and his associates were aware 
of Stalin’s crimes. Yet they administered 
his deadly purposes. 

If every major leader now in the party was 
implicated as an accessory during and after 
the fact, how is the party guiltless? Why 
are the present leaders, yesterday's collab- 
orators, innocent? 

There are obviously no clean hands among 
today’s rulers of the U. S. S. R. There is 
an equally obvious effort to persuade the 
world that they have reformed. The world 
will be eager to believe that its danger has 
passed and that humanity is no longer 
threatened among the third of the world’s 
population who still live behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

But has the mechanism that produced dis- 
aster been altered? Does the pinnacle, the 
Kremlin, attract the madmen or create 
them? Was the Communist Party subverted 
by Stalin or was he himself the inevitable 
product of communism? Sidney Kingsley, 
in closing his dramatization of Darkness at 
Noon has Rubashov, the old Bolshevik, ad- 
dress his torturer, Gletkin, the new Soviet 
man. 

“RUBASHOYV. My son.. 

“GLETKIN. I am not your son. 

“RUBASHOV. Yes, you are. That's the hor- 
ror. * * * The means have become the end; 
and darkness has come over the land.” 

In these prophetic lines may be found the 
only responsible position for America: a rece 
ognition that sons may disown their father, 
yet offer no assurance that their conduct 
will be more civilized than the acts of ter- 
ror which gave them birth. 

In one respect the new leadership of the 
Soviet Union has been civilized. The nu- 
clear weapons of total destruction and the 
atomic stalemate make war too awesome to 
risk. The probability of retaliation has 
made military adventure less likely, at least 
for the immediate future. 

But the world can be destroyed by a weap- 
on almost as devastating as the split atom. 
It can be destroyed by the remorseless eco- 
nomic, political, and diplomatic piecemeal 
penetration by the Soviet Union of the still- 
free countries. That destruction can be 
aided by an indifferent, disarmed, supine, 
and sentimental neutralism. 

The shadows of war have diminished. 
Those that portend the destruction of free- 
dom are unhappily still clearly visible. 

What should our policy be in the light of 
the new, if momentary, environment within 
the Soviet orbit? Primarily, all of our ac- 
tions in relation to the Soviet Union, the 
satellites, and the uncommitted world should 
flow from recognition that the fundamental 
conflict between us has not been resolved, 
that the Soviet blueprint for world conquest 
has not been revised, and that the recent 
changes are merely a temporary transfer of 
that conflict from the battlefields of Korea 
and Indochina to the psychological, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic arena. It is urgent 
that we permit neither pique nor pride to 
weaken our relationship with our allies, 
divorce us from nations which remain truly 
neutral, or drive more deeply into the Soviet 
camp those countries which still fail to un- 
derstand the expansionist nature of totali- 
tarian states. 
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At the same time, it would be folly to in- 
crease the economic resources upon which 
the Soviet now relies to compete with and 
destroy us. The resources of the Commu- 
nist nations are not yet adequate to sustain 
their own populations, increase their stand- 
ards of living, enlarge their capital plant, 
and pursue an aggressive economic policy 
abroad. Any increase in trade or assistance 
which will relieve the Soviet Union's eco- 
nomic embarrassment will directly increase 
the Soviet’s power to free scarce manpower 
and limited resources for its international 
objectives. 

We should, to the extent of our talent and 
resources for public persuasion, enlarge the 
desire of the Russian and captive peoples for 
a better life under a government of their own 
choosing. We should, wherever possible, 
emphasize and encourage the anger against 
injustice and the will for freedom which 
exists behind the Iron Curtain—where there 
are more devoted anti-Communists than in 
the rest of the world put together, 

We should immediately and radically in- 
crease the measure of our assistance to those 
who have risked their lives to escape to free- 
dom in the West. We must resist and pre- 
vent large-scale Soviet efforts to accomplish 
redefection by force and blackmail. 

We should recognize that those who travel 
to the United States from the Soviet Union 
are trained, skillful observers, propagandists 
and, in certain instances, spies. Our hos- 
pitality must neither overwhelm our good 
judgment nor destroy our well-grounded ap- 
prehension. Those of our citizens who have 
occasion to travel behind the Iron Curtain 
are free citizens performing none of these 
subversive functions. They should, how- 
ever, be apprised of the possible reverbera- 
tions of everything they say or do behind 
the Iron Curtain, and we must provide them 
with every opportunity to increase before- 
hand their ability accurately to present the 
facts of American life. 

We should greatly increase the opportunity 
for young citizens of the uncommitted coun- 
tries to visit and study in the United States. 
Our self-portrayals are cavalierly disbelieved. 
Direct exposure to the truths of our ways 
of living cannot readily be dismissed. We 
may wisely offer sharply increased oppor- 
tunities for the training of the technicians, 
teachers, doctors, nurses and public admin- 
istrators so urgently needed in much of the 
world. This program alone may more perma- 
nently assist and persuade than some as- 
pects of our direct economic aid. 

Above all, there should be no confusion 
within the Government as to the nature and 
purposes of the new Soviet moves. Whether 
for reasons of political motivation, inter- 
nal struggle for position within our own ad- 
ministration or sheer misinterpretation of 
the events, it is harmful to the extreme for 
any representative of the United States Gov- 
ernment to leave the impression that the 
Iron Curtain is crumbling when it is not, that 
reliable disarmament is in process when it 
is not, or that permanent tranquillity is a 
realistic prospect for Soviet-American rela- 
tions. 

The new confessions of the Soviet leaders 
may well have opened a closet in which the 
skeletons will continue to rattle and from 
which forces may emerge which the Soviet 
leaders cannot wholly control. It is urgent 
that we not assist the Soviet Union in what- 
ever difficulties it may now confront by 
parroting the impression that the “darkness 
at noon” has turned into lightness—an im- 
pression which the Kremlin is so eager to 
convey. 


EFFECT OF PRESIDENT’S ILLNESS 
ON FUNCTIONING OF EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 

New York Times this morning carries 
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the first in a series of articles by James 
Reston on the Presidency of the United 
States. The first installment today con- 
tains an important analysis of the effect 
of the President’s illness on the func- 
tioning of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Reston’s column appear in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe Presipency—I. A Srupy or EFFECT or 
EISENHOWER’S ILLNESS ON FUNCTIONING OF 
THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH ` 


(By James Reston) 


WasHincton, June 17.—The illness of 
President Eisenhower has focused attention 
here not only on the personal well-being 
of the President but also on the workings 
of the institution of the Presidency during 
his absence from the White House. 

The two illnesses in the last 9 months 
have coincided with 2 important events that 
infiuence all interpretations of the subject, 
These are: 

The presidential election, in which Re- 
publicans are trying to retain and the Demo- 
crats to regain control of the White House, 

The atomic revolution, which has con- 
fronted all major governments with major 
adjustments in their policies, and a new po- 
litical and economic offensive by the Com- 
munist powers for control of the uncom- 
mitted or neutral nations. 

These two events, involving not only the 
political control of the most powerful na- 
tion in the free world but the balance of 
power in the world struggle with commu- 
nism, have sharpened and distorted all com- 
ments on the subject and raised a number 
of specific questions. 


TWO CONTRADICTORY ANSWERS 


Have the President's illnesses affected the 
efficient conduct of the Nation's business? 
Has the Eisenhower staff system strengthened 
the institution of the Presidency to the point 
where it can make up for his prolonged ab- 
sences from the White House? 

So far, the public has been given two con- 
tradictory and politically inspired answers to 
these questions. They are: 

1. The official administration answer is that 
the President's illness have not affected the 
efficient operation of the Executive. But this 
answer contains an obvious contradiction, 

When the President was well, his closest 
associates made a great deal, and justifiably, 
of the profound effect of his character and 
personality on administration leadership, 
particularly in the deliberations of the Na- 
tional Security Council, the Cabinet and the 
Tuesday morning meeting with Republican 
legislative leaders. 

When the President was unable through 
illness to carry on these personal and insti- 
tutional metings, however, the same offi- 
cials maintained that the President's absence 
did not affect the administration's efficient 
conduct of business. 

2. The Democratic line has been equally 
contradictory. The Democrats have tended 
to argue from the first that General Eisen- 
hower was an absentee President a good deal 
of the time, even when he was well, and that 
he relied almost wholly on his White House 
staff and Cabinet. But when he was taken 
out of action, they rejected the argument 
that the Cabinet could carry on effectively 
and contended that his loss tended to cripple 
the Government, 


PRESIDENCY STRENGTHENED 


No reporter can say with assurance where 
the truth lies between these two points of 
view, especially since the administration is 
not in a mood to cooperate with anybody try- 
ing to get at the facts. But some points 
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are fairly obvious, among them are the fol- 
lowing: 

This administration has strengthened the 
institution of the Presidency by more effec- 
tive staff work in the White House office 
headed by former Gov. Sherman Adams, of 
New Hampshire; in the National Security 
Council, which is a Cabinet committee rec- 
ommending coordinated security decisions to 
the President on the basis of carefully pre- 
pared staff papers, and in the Cabinet, which 
now deals primarily with domestic questions 
and has, at last, an operating Cabinet secre- 
tariat. 

In the first 115 weeks of this administra- 
tion, the National Security Council met 115 
times, usually for about 2 hours each time, 
with the President in the chair. During thet 
period before the President's heart attack it 
reduced to writing basic security policies that 
undoubtedly continue to provide policy guid- 
ance to the administration leaders during 
the President's absence. 

From the start, the President gave ex- 
traordinary power to Governor Adams to 
bring questions to the point of decision, just 
as he had given unusual power to his wartime 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, and 
his North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
his Chief of Staff, Gen. Al Gruenther. 

He gave similar latitude to his Cabinet 
members, just as he gave wide latitude to his 
theater commanders in the war. 

Meanwhile, an elaborate system of secre- 
taries, special assistants, and administrative 
aids was established to try to keep up with 
the rapid growth of the President's responsi- 
bilities. A competent staff secretary, Col. 
Andrew J. Goodpaster, was appointed to 
supervise the paperwork and maintain per- 
sonal contact for the President with the 
Pentagon. 


TH. NEW AND THE OLD 


It is generally agreed here that these 
things were all to the good, that they were 
necessary and useful refinements of the sys- 
tem that was originally put into operation 
at the White House in the late forties after 
years of prodding by the late James Forrestal. 

A sharp distinction should be made, how- 
ever, between the operation of this system 
on the administration of established poli- 
cies, which the President had personally 
reviewed and settled, and the effectiveness 
of the system in producing new policies or 
modifications of old policies when the Presi- 
dent is absent. 

The Cabinet can carry on, for example, the 
established policy of this administration 
toward Latin America or Japan or Canada. 
Everybody knows what it is: the policies 
have been reduced to writing and kept up 
to date. 

It is the range of new problems—created 
by the new weapons, the new post-Stalin, 
posthydrogen bomb policies in Moscow and 
Peiping, the rising strength and importance 
of the neutral nations and the new political 
and legislative factors on Capitol Hill—that 
highlights the absence of the President. 

What happens when a fundamental ques- 
tion such as United States disarmament 
policy has to be hammered out without the 
personal participation of the President? 

What happens when sincere differences 
between the Army, Navy, and Air Force over 
their missions and their development and 
use of the new atomic weapons and guided 
missiles reaches such a point that official 
documents are leaked out of the Pentagon 
to bring public opinion into the dispute? 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the Presi- 
dent’s personal intervention was not missed 
last Tuesday in the White House when the 
legislative leaders came to discuss the 
$1,100,000,000 cut made by the House of 
Representatives in the administration’s for- 
eign-aid program? 

QUESTIONS ARE POSED 


What happens when the evidence piles up 
that the country is still unconvinced about 
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the importance of a foreign aid and liberal 
foreign trade policy that the President him- 
self regards as vital to the success of his 
whole cold war policy? 

Who is to straighten out the confusion 
over the administration's policy toward the 
neutrals when Secretary Dulles says precisely 
the opposite from General Eisenhower and 
then merely proclaims that there is no 
difference? 

What is there in the impressive big black 
policy books that the Cabinet members take 
to the National Security Council about the 
reorganization and redirection of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization? 

The answer to all these questions is that 
they remain to be settled, that they have 
been in need of prolonged discussion and 
revision for many months and that the ill- 
nesses of the President have had a profound 
effect in delaying necessary decisions. 

This administration, bound together by 
loyalty to the President, has been far less 
guilty than any of its Democratic predeces- 
sors in the last generation of squabbling in 
public. But it does not follow from this that 
its leaders are agreed on what to do about 
many of these questions, 

On the contrary, there are basic differences 
about the new disarmament policy now under 
discussion, about the whole question of for- 
eign trade and foreign aid, about the atti- 
tude the United States should take toward 
the new Soviet policy of subversion, capital 
development, and political resiliency, and 
about the meaning of the Soviet military 
manpower reduction. 

Ever since the Geneva Conference, where 
agreement was reached not to use the ulti- 
mate weapons to settle the cold war, it has 
been almost unanimously agreed among for- 
eign policy experts here that the United 
States had to review its propaganda effort, 
its diplomacy, and its foreign economic policy 
if it were to avoid a steady deterioration of 
the free world's position. 


NEED FOR REVISION DENIED 


For months it was denied that any need 
for revision existed. From early August until 
late in September, the President was in Den- 
ver on vacation. Thereafter, he suffered his 
first illness and did not get back to his full 
duties until January 9. 

Meanwhile, there was divided counsel 
within the administration about how to re- 
spond to the new Soviet and political offen- 
sive, The spirit of Geneva had faded and 

the Communist arms deal with Egypt had 
been completed but it was not until January 
19 that the President called his principal 
aids to the White House study to try to settle 
the differences over the foreign-aid budget. 
And then this was compromised in the budget 

* and a decision made to have Joseph Dodge, 
the President's foreign economic adviser, 
study the meanings of the whole Soviet eco- 
nomie drive, 

Some progress was beginning to be made 
on disarmament. policy, East-West contacts 
policy and one or two others, when the 
President suffered his second illness, The 
backlog of unsettled questions and the divi- 
sions in the Government, therefore, remain. 

The price of three divisions and of the 
President’s absences has not been cata- 
strophic or irretrievable. It cannot be said 
that any fundamental change has taken place 
in the world balance of power during these 
9 months, though the entrance and growing 
influence of the Soviets in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean is a historical and disturbing fact. 

The price, however, has been delay and a 
sense of uncertainty about the leadership of 
the United States. The administration has 
reacted by saying that America’s prestige is 
higher than at any time since the war, that 
European union is closer than ever in his- 
tory and that the Government, despite the 
President's illness, has lost none of its effec- 
tiveness. 
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All a reporter can do is check these ob- 
servations with rsponsible officials and diplo- 
mats. What he finds is simply that they 
do not believe it. In fact they seem to be 
more conscious of the value of the Presi- 
dent’s leadership than many of his asso- 
ciates. 

They think, in short, that the President is 
sorely missed, that his relations with Con- 
gress and with other governments have 
deteriorated, and that no amount of staff 
work or orderly committee analysis makes 
up for the unremitting leadership of the 
President in the White House. 


UNCONTROLLED USE OF ATOMIC 
REACTORS SHOULD HALT UNTIL 
FULL EFFECT OF RADIATION ON 
HUMAN HEALTH CAN BE STUDIED 
FURTHER 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, all 
of us have been both interested and 
disturbed by the recent report of the 
National Academy of Sciences concern- 
ing the impact on health and longevity 
of radioactive materials. This is of great 
concern because the report announced 
flatly that radiation, no matter how 
small the dose, shortens human life. 

This is nothing to trifle with, to be 
casual about, Mr. President. Man is 
challenging the cosmic, he is invading 
the unknown realms of the universe, 
when he unleashes radioactive forces. 
Thus, it seems to me imperative that no 
atomic reactors be built for civilian pur- 
poses, and by private organizations, un- 
til we can learn a great deal more than 
we know today about what radiation 
can do to human beings in the way of 
adverse effects. 

Even the Government itself should go 
slow in undertaking such projects, while 
there exists the slightest peril that the 
result could be unfortunate for the prop- 
agation of the human race. This is not 
a new worry with me, Mr. President, 
something which dates only from the re- 
lease of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences report this month. Half a year ago, 
in a brochure written for the Public 
Affairs Committee under the title “Our 
Natural Resources and Their Conser- 
vation,” I warned: 

The production of nuclear fuel yields the 
most dangerous refuse ever known. A cup- 
ful of this material, even after cooling for 
3 months, can be at least 750 times more 
radioactive than radium and, of course, fatal 
to man or beast. If atomic reactors become 
numerous, this industry could release 250,- 
000 gallons of the lethal fluid each day by 
the year 2000. There then would be only 
one place remotely safe to dump it, and that 
would be the ocean. Some oceanologists fear 
this would contaminate all fish native to salt 
water, making them unfit, for food. Bathing 
in the surf might also be hazardous. Unless 
waste material from nuclear production can 
be safely disposed of, a Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster could be the companion of a marvelous 
resource which is still in its infancy. 


So that the health of mankind can 
be guarded—and so that the human race 
may be preserved—I therefore urge that 
all future use of atomic reactors as a 
source of fuel and power be carefully 
held in check, until medical scientists 
actually know how much radiation peo- 
ple can absorb without fatal or deleteri- 
ous results. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
at this pertinent point in the RECORD 
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certain appropriate articles which should 
be called to the attention of the Senate. 
These are a story from the Christian 
Science Monitor of June 14, 1956, entitled 
“Atomic Waste Hazard to World Under- 
lined,” by Robert C. Cowen; an editorial 
from the New York Times of June 14, 
1956, entitled “Radiation and Man’s Fu- 
ture”; and an article from the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star of June 17, 1956, en- 
titled “Man Versus Roentgens.” These 
are all extremely significant dispatches 
and comments. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 13, 1956] 


ATOMIC WASTE HAZARD TO WORLD UNDERLINED 
(By Robert C. Cowen) 


WasHIncTon.—A special study group of 
leading American natural scientists has con- 
cluded that there is no radiation danger to 
human life from the present rate of atomic 
weapons tests. This cuts the technical 
ground from under the repeated demands 
that such tests be stopped because of the 
radioactive materials they release into the 
atmosphere. 

But, at the same time, these experts warn 
that the full worldwide development of 
peaceful uses for the atom could produce 
more of a radiation hazard in the form of 
radioactive wastes than would an all-out 
atomic war. In fact, this “hot” waste dis- 
posal problem is growing so quickly today 
that their report urges its immediate and 
urgent consideration at the international 
level to determine and set up adequate safe- 
guards. 

This report by responsible natural scien- 
tists should help to bring more balanced 
thinking than has been evidenced in the past 
to bear on the vexing question of whether 
or not the human race is endangering its 
own future by releasing atomic radiations 
into its environment. 

The report was based on extensive studies 
by 145 natural scientists conducted under 
the auspices of the National Academy of 
Sciences and financed by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The studies were 
set up specifically to help resolve the world- 
wide controversy over radiation hazards and 
to provide some useful data in a field that is 
beset with ignorance and uncertainties. 


BACKGROUND RADIATION 


The controversy, which has resounded in 
parliaments around the free world, springs 
from the fact that natural scientists con- 
sider atomic radiations a definite hazard to 
human: life. Here the issue has not been 
one of immediate danger to individual 
health. It turns rather on the contention 
that even relatively small amounts of radia- 
tion can damage the human reproductive 
mechanism in a way that may produce de- 
formed children in future generations. 

This is the so-called genetic hazard from 
radiation which has long-range implications 
for the healthy propagation of the human 
race, 

Everyone is subjected to a certain amount 
of natural radiation—the so-called back- 
ground radiation of cosmic rays and the like, 
But, ever since atomic weapons testing be- 
gan, the intensity of this background has 
been rising. 

Some natural scientists have been con- 
siderably alarmed at this increase because of 
its genetic implications. They have called 
for stopping all nuclear weapons tests until 
it could be definitely determined whether 
or not it is safe to continue them. 

These demands have been picked up in 
various national legislatures and in the 
United Nations. Strong international and 
domestic pressures have been brought on the 
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United States Atomic Energy Commission 
to discontinue its tests because of the al- 
leged genetic danger. The Soviets, who also 
hold extensive atomic tests, have somehow 
managed to avoid this particular interna- 
tional spotlight. 

The AEC, of course, has refused to ban its 
tests, while assuring the public that no 
genetic hazard is involved. But its assur- 
ances, based on secret data, have been re- 
ceived with strong reservations in many 
quarters. 

STUDY REQUIRED YEAR 

This was the atmosphere in which the 
NAS study group took up its task. 

The NAS report, which has been a year 
in the making, is expected to do much to 
pull the radiation issue into perspective. It 
is a completely open report which will be 
available in all pertinent scientific detail 
to the natural scientists of the world. The 
experts who made the studies did not have 
any special security clearance for their work. 

However, some of them have had such 
clearance for other reasons and have assured 
their colleagues that there is nothing in 
the secret files that would alter their con- 
clusions. 

These conclusions show the weapons test 
issue, so far as radiation hazard is concerned, 
to be illusory, so long as there is no sub- 
stantial increase in the rate of the tests. 
The radiation dosage traceable to this source 
would amount at most to only about 5 per- 
cent of what the NAS experts set as a geneti- 
cally safe radiation level. 

Instead, their report focuses attention on 
what they called the very real and imme- 
diate radiation problem with the peaceful 
development of atomic energy. 


FALLOUT RECORDS URGED 


In this connection, the report points out 
that. when a worldwide atomie power in- 
dustry is fully developed, its accumulated 
waste products may represent more radia- 
tion than an atomic war. Thus the success- 
ful development of atomic energy will.depend 
on man’s ability to keep these dangerous 
wastes out of the network of air and ocean 
currents of the world. 

This, the report said, is the big radiation 
problem facing the world today and the one 
that should be tackled with all available 
resources. 
moo the NAS group recommended 


“We should develop improved techniques 
to monitor worldwide fallout from atomic 
radiation. 

“A national agency should control nd 
keep records of all dumping of radioactive 
material in the ocean. 

“An international body should set up safe 
standards without delay, based on present 
knowledge, for the marine and air disposal 
of radioactive materials.” 


[From the New York Times of June 14, 1956] 
RADIATION AND MAN’s FUTURE 


The immediate and larger effects of atomic 
explosions on communities have been dwelt 
upon in countless monographs and articles, 
but what we are apt to regard as the “minor” 
effects have received less attention. What 
we have needed is a survey of what our new 
mastery of atomic energy means for the 
future of mankind. 

With a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation such a survey is now presented by 
the National Academy of Sciences. It is 
a sober expression of opinion by scientists 
of high repute, an expression which cannot 
fail to have its effect on statesmen who are 
guiding the destines of nations and which 
should drive home to them the urgent need 
of a new approach to the problem of avoid- 
ing inevitable catastrophe not only by sudden 
death but by death that creeps upon man, 
decade after decade, as he is bombarded by 
rays from many sources, 
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We have needed this report because it boils 
down the opinions of scientists who are 
aware of their social responsibility to the race 
and who know how to strike a balance be- 
tween the good and the evil that He in our 
new control of the atom. These men are 
concerned not only with what happens when 
nuclear weapons explode but with penetrat- 
ing radiations in general. They are as much 
concerned with our growing utilization of X- 
rays and gamma rays in medical and bio- 
logical research and in industry and with 
the baffling problem of disposing of danger- 
ous radioactive wastes from atomic power 
plants as they are with fallout. 

The point is that we have as much to fear 
from the peaceful as from the military use 
of atomic energy. Every X-ray machine is a 
menace in its infinitesimal way. So are the 
cosmic rays that pass through every one of 
us, as well as the radium emanations from 
the earth. Add to this background radiation 
the rays that come from all other sources, 
small and large, and it is plain that the 
world has more to consider than what will 
happen if hydrogen bombs are exploded in 
ever-increasing numbers. 

The geneticists of the National Academy of 
Sciences hold out a gloomy prospect of man’s 
future if international action is not invoked 
to teach us how radiation hazard are to be 
avoided. The wild talk of monstrosities 
and freaks that can be produced by uncon- 
trolled radiation is dismissed. It is the weak- 
ening of the human stock, the shortening of 
life, the lowered resistance to disease that is 
to be feared. The evidence is already at 
hand; for the radiologist who uses X-rays in 
diagnosing and treating disease shortens his 
life by 5 years. Such statistics are impres- 
sive. But they must not mislead us into 
thinking that genetics is an exact science. 
Very little is known about human genetics. 
It may take generations to bring about any 
noticeable genetic effects on mankind, but as 
we build more and more atomic powerplants, 
throw more and more radioactive wastes from 
reactors into the sea, install more and more 
powerful radiators to jolt the human genes 
the element of risk increases, 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of June 
17, 1956] 


Man VERSUS ROENTGENS 


A committee of outstanding scientists last 
week warned the American Government— 
and the world—that man must not wade into 
the atomic age with eyes closed. 

The warning, a broad report by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences on the effects of 
atomic radiation, took pains to avoid alarm- 
ism in outlining the conceivable conse- 
quences of man’s tapping the secrets of the 
universe. 

Its most shaking section was written by the 
geneticists, who had some prudent advice for 
all mankind, They said: 

Radiation, no matter how small the dose, 
shortens human life. 

Americans are using about one-third of 
the safety limit on medical and dental 
X-rays. 

The effects of radiation are cumulative. 
There is no safe daily, weekly, or monthly 
dose it's the total that counts. 

All-out nuclear war could make the earth 
uninhabitable. 

The geneticists recommended that a rec- 
ord showing total accumulated exposure to 
atomic radiation be kept for every person. 
They said, in effect, that the world could 
stop worrying about the radiation it is ex- 
posed to by nuclear weapons testing—if the 
testing is kept at the present rate. Bomb 
explosion, they declared, is the least harm- 
ful radiation source, from the point of view 
of populations. They stressed, however, that 
every additional amount of radiation, no 
matter how small, is harmful to man, 
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The panel explained the three general 
sources of radiation as follows: 

Background radiation: Cosmic rays, chem- 
icals, heat, naturally occurring radium. and 
other sources in nature not under man’s con- 
trol are a primary cause of radiation. From 
this source, the average person receives a 
total of about 4.3 roentgens, which are units 
used in measuring radiation, over a 30-year 
period. 

Medical X-rays: The average American re- 
ceives over a 30-year period an average ac- 
cumulated dose to the gonads (the sexual 
organs) of about 3 roentgens from medical 
X-radiation. (Doctors were warned against 
overuse of the X-ray.) 

Fallout from weapons testing: Persons in 
the United States have been receiving over 
the last 5 years a dose of radiation that 
would produce one-tenth of a roentgen in 
30 years at the present rate of test explosions. 
The committee conceded that such an esti- 
mea could hardly be made with “high pre- 
cision,” 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


The geneticists were naturally most con- 
cerned with the extent of radiation effects 
on the reproductive organs and the long- 
term damage to succeeding generations. 

Repeatedly throughout the report they 
cautioned that all radiation, even the 
slightest amount is. harmful. There is no 
minimum amount of radiation which must 
be exceeded before mutations, or changes 
in the material governing heredity, occur, 
the panel warned. 

Any radiation that reaches the reproduc- 
tive cells causes mutations, which may re- 
sult in shorter lives, tendencies to over- 
weight, rheumatism, high blood pressure, 
etc., or even a lower intelligence quotient 
in succeeding generations until the line dies 
out. 

The committee demolished the old wives’ 
tale that the mutations frequently are mani- 
fested in the birth of monsters. While this 
may occur, it said, it would be quite rare. 
The radiation damage to reproduction is 
cumulative and depends on the total ac- 
cumulated dose received by the gonads from 
the conception of a person to the conception 
of the last child. 

Of more immediate concern is the shorten- 
ing of the life spans of persons exposed to 
radiation. The panel cited data compiled 
by another of the committees, that on pa- 
thology, showing examples of shortened life 
spans among radiologists and others who 
work with irradiating materials. 

Physicians having no known contact with 
radiation have an average life span of 63.7 
years, compared to 63.3 years among the 
specialists such as urologists and dermatolo- 
gists whose contact with radiation is slight, 
and 60.5 years for radiologists. The average 
American over 25 years old can expect to 
live 65.6 years. 

The National Academy’s report, while mak- 
ing it clear that there is no such thing as a 
tolerable limit of radiation dosage, did set a 
limit beyond which serious damage to man- 
kind might result. “Individual persons,” it 
warned, “should not receive a total accumu- 
lated dose to the reproductive cells of more 
than 50 roentgens up to age 30 years and not 
more than 50 roentgens additional up to 
age 40.” 

PREVENTIVE BEING SOUGHT 

The geneticists’ report took cognizance of 
the possibility that presently unknown meas- 
ures may someday lessen greatly the effects 
of radiation on both the recipient and his 
descendants. Experimentation along these 
lines has been going on for some time at the 
Oak Ridge laboratory. 

Success in the application of such meas- 
ures shortly before or immediately after ex- 
posure has been realized in experiments with 
bacteria, even in cases where mutations were 
produced. Scientists are generally in agree- 
ment, however, that there is little hope that 
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any simple, harmless vaccination-type meas- 
ure will become available in the foreseeable 
future. 

As the dreams of a peaceful role for the 
atom become more fully realized, the dangers 
of radiation effects will become greater and 
the need for prophylaxis and therapy more 
pressing. On a limited scale, radioisotopes 
are already being used in plant-growth 
studies, checking wear in automotive parts, 
studying the processes in living organisms, 
and in improving steelmaking. Radioactive 
materials are also used in industrial thick- 
ness gages, preservation of foods, medicine, 
and catalysing chemical reaction in the mak- 
ing of new materials. There is discussion of 
the apparently remote day when there will 
be atomic-propelled automobiles and aircraft. 
When and if that day comes, there will be 
the problem of contamination caused by ac- 
cidents which turn loose radioactive mate- 
rials, 

ATOMIC-AGE GUIDEPOSTS 


The geneticists, aware of the tremendous 
health implications of atomic advances, laid 
down a set of recommendations which they 
urged as guideposts. In addition to suggest- 
ing that individual radiation exposure records 
be kept, they urged: 

Reduction in the use of X-ray as much as 
is consistent with medical necessity. 

Improvement in techniques for monitoring 
worldwide fallout. 

Extension of measurements of radiation 
storage in the stratosphere. 

A national agency to control and keep 
records of all dumping of radioactive mate- 
rials in the ocean. 

International cooperation in the marine 
and air disposal of radioactive materials. 

Continued and accelerated research. 

The last words of the report may have 
had some sort of moral: The present state 
of advance in atomic and nuclear physics, on 
the one hand, and in genetics, on the other 
hand, are seriously out of balance.” 


SENATOR THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN, OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, because of the vigor, the good 
humor, and the hearty outlook on life 
of one of our senior colleagues, the Sen- 
ate’s session today is an historic occasion. 

The colleague is the distinguished and 
honored THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, who 
has been serving Rhode Island for more 
years than most of us can remember. 
The occasion is the fact that he has 
broken all records and has become the 
oldest Member in the Senate's history. 

The record up until today was held 
by another Senator from New England— 
Justin Smith Morrill, of Vermont. There 
must be something about the air of New 
England that keeps men hale and hearty. 

When I say that Senator Green is the 
“oldest,” however, I want to add that I 
am referring only to chronology. In 
terms of vigor, health, spirit, and 
spriteliness, THEODORE GREEN is easily 
the youngest Member in this Chamber. 

Each passing year has brought him 
rich rewards in experience and friends. 
But his eyes have not dimmed, his mind 
has not lost its keen edge; and his step 
still has the spring and the bounce that 
characterized him before the turn of the 
century. 

Every Member of this body has a spe- 
cial spot in his heart for the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

We see him in the morning when we 
first arrive at the Capitol. But there is 
a slight difference. He walked the 21⁄2 
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miles, while most of the rest of us drove 
to the Capitol. 

We see him in the evening as we leave 
the Capitol. But, again there is a slight 
difference. We are tired and ready to 
rest, while he is still as fresh and cheer- 
ful as he was at the beginning of the day. 

And I believe we all agree that the 
social life of the Nation’s Capital would 
be dull indeed without THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN. 

THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN is a real in- 
spiration to every Member of the Sen- 
ate. We know he will be with us for 
many years to come, and we also know 
he is the living proof that age and youth- 
fulness can go hand in hand. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
would not want this opportunity to pass 
without joining my colleague, the distin- 
guished majority leader, in paying trib- 
ute to THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, who has 
passed a rather significant milestone in 
the history of the Senate. Those of us 
who have known him over the years, and 
who have traveled with him on occasion 
both in the United States and in foreign 
lands, know of his energy and his vigor 
as he meets the full responsibilities of 
the burdens which rest on the shoulders 
of the members of this body. As minor- 
ity leader, I wish to join in extending to 
him our best regards on this happy anni- 
versary date. 

Mr. PASTORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield to me for 
the purpose of suggesting the absence of 
a quorum, with the understanding that 
he shall not lose the floor? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am glad to yield, 
with that understanding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, June 
17 is a day of historic values for America. 

The first June 17 was in 1775—mark- 
ing the Battle of Bunker Hill. This 
served to prove to the world that Amer- 
ica could and would fight for the prin- 
ciples of freedom. 

One hundred and eighty-one years 
later comes another historic June 17. It 
is a milestone in a human life that cov- 
ers almost half the period of time since 
Bunker Hill. It is a lifetime spanning 
half the existence of our country as a 
nation, attaining to a nobility of years 
unequaled in the proud record of this 
august body, the Senate of the United 
States. 

This is the honor that befalls my col- 
league, the senior Senator from the State 
of Rhode Island—THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN. 

As of yesterday, June 17, 1956, Sena- 
tor GREEN was 88 years 8 months 15 
days young. 

But while years and months and days 
are a convenient measure for a calendar, 
it is no measure of a career or the ac- 
complishments of an individual. There 
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is a dimension more important than 
time—there is the measure of dedication, 
of devotion to service outside of self. 

Age refers only to the life period of a 
person. Achievement applies to his in- 
fluence on the lives about him—his ef- 
fect on the era in which he lives. 

If a life were to be measured by ante- 
cedents and antiquity, we would speak of 
‘THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN in terms of co- 
lonial days in Rhode Island, of gover- 
nors under the charter; and of collateral 
descent from heroes of the Revolution. 
We would speak of his entry into the 
practice of law, in keeping with family 
tradition for four generations that law 
should be the calling of the oldest son. 
He became a practicing lawyer in 1892. 

By the turn of the century, he had en- 
joyed a full career—as Phi Beta Kappa 
scholar at home—and in the universi- 
ties abroad—as lawyer and teacher of 
Roman law at Brown University, and as 
a soldier in the Spanish-American War. 

In the next 33 years he achieved what 
we may well call a second career. The 
end of the period found him Governor 
of Rhode Island—a victory achieved 
after three defeats—each time whittling 
the margin of failure as he converted 
the State to the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party, of which he was the stanch 
exponent. 

It was not common for a man of his 
family background and of his means to 
espouse the cause of the underprivi- 
leged—the minority, the disenfran- 
chised, those not allied to the so-called 
vested interests. I am saying this, not 
in bitterness, not in political partisan- 
ship, but merely by way of relating the 
facts of life as our industrial state faced 
them at the beginning of this century. 

These were facts faced by a man who 
could have chosen leisure, rather than 
the sharp exchanges of the hustings and 
the uphill struggle to make government 
conscious of its social responsibilities. 

Though in this period he held only the 
office of State representative for one 
term, he never shirked the duties of a 
good citizen. Whether it was war sav- 
ings stamps, or the work of the four 
minute men, or the council of Defense, or 
whether it was work among Rhode Is- 
land’s new arrivals from many lands, 
year in, year out THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN was interested and active. He 
was alive to human needs in the State 
of his great loyalty and love. More than 
50 Rhode Island groups—charitable, 
civic, cultural—boast his active member- 
ship. 

He has played and still plays a large 
part in the industrial health of our 
State—prominent in its business, bank- 
ing, industrial progress. 

Its educational health was always his 
concern. All the years of this century 
he has been a trustee of the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design. All the years of 
this century, too, he has been a member 
of the corporation of Brown University. 
This great school, which is within arm’s 
reach of his home, has always been in 
reach of his heart. 

And a fortnight ago, at commence- 
ment, the faculty of Brown University 
conferred upon THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 
the greatest award in its power—the 
Susan Culver Rosenberger medal for 
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specially notable and beneficent achieve- 
ment. 

In 1933, as Gov. THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN, he began what we may call his 
third career. The first 33 years formed 
a period of preparation. The second 33 
years furnished a period of apprentice- 
ship. His third career made possible the 
application of his principles of service 
from a position of power. 

In our State he made the great begin- 
nings of social legislation, the moderniz- 
ing of institutions, a revolution in wel- 
fare thinking, a revolution in the promo- 
tion of honest and intelligent voting— 
and a new pride in the State and the 
sense of its ability to grow. 

It is a symbol that the State airport, 
which connects our State with all the 
world, bears his name. 

It is significant that in his return to 
office—as Governor and as Senator—his 
victories have been uninterrupted and 
by constantly increasing majorities, rep- 
resenting the valid expression of the af- 
fection and appreciation of his neigh- 
bors. 

The record of his years in the Senate 
needs no repetition from me. His early 
sense of war preparedness and interna- 
tional cooperation reflect his firsthand 
knowledge of world peoples and world 
problems. He has continued to fortify 
himself with firsthand knowledge. No 
journey is too arduous, no research too 
painstaking for this Senator who labors 
for the future and does not live in his 
triumphs of the past. 

I wonder what single performance or 
accomplishment Senator GREEN would 
select if he were asked to choose the out- 
standing contribution of his life. 

I have chanced on what is, perhaps, 
a very obscure performance. 

But, Mr. President, if you read over 
with me a very humble newspaper story 
of January 22, 1917, you may set high 
value upon it. 

It tells of a little meeting on the Sun- 
day night before, in the Providence Pub- 
lic Library. It is under an Americani- 
zation program. Gathered is a small 
group of new Rhode Islanders of Por- 
tuguese descent. 

THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN—then not in 
public office and not engaged in any 
campaign—speaks to them of citizen- 
ship. He praises the hospitality of their 
homeland, where he has recently been 
traveler and guest. 

And he lays down these six minimum 
conditions of good citizenship: 

First. Knowledge of English; 

Second. Establishment of a home; 

Third. Thrift; 

Fourth. Interest in education; 

Fifth. Respect for religious truth; and 

Sixth. Interest in honest and intelli- 
gent voting. 

Today—this mid-June day of 1956— 
two world wars and 39 years later—I 
wonder if the best tribute to this good 
American, THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
could be this remembered guidance to 
his new neighbors, that they, too, might 
be good Americans. 

In its simple language is the pattern 
of patriotism, the uprightness and honor 
of our political institutions, the unity 
of language, the love of home, the ambi- 
tion to learn, the will to security and 
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opportunity, the tolerance of one’s 
neighbor, and the dignity of man under 
our common God. 

I can vouch that the talk of that 
night was seed that fell upon good 
ground. 

For the history of Rhode Island is the 
record of good citizenship written in the 
sincere service and supreme sacrifice of 
all her people, wherever their origin, 
and whenever they came to call Rhode 
Island their home. 

The true tribute to THEODORE Francis 
GREEN today is the affection and appre- 
ciation of all the people of Rhode Is- 
land—beyond the limitations of the bal- 
lot box, beyond the laudations as a great 
leader—their appreciation and affection 
for him as a good citizen, a good neigh- 
bor, and indeed a very good friend. 

And so, in this moment of a new and 
added distinction to a career already 
resplendent with many brilliant achieve- 
ments and recognitions, I extend to you, 
Senator Green, my friend and senior 
colleague, my warm and sincere con- 
gratulations and wish you many more 
years of service to your State and 
country. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I rise to 
perform a duty which, though painful in 
some ways, is also pleasant. 

In the year 1855 a new Representative 
from Vermont took his seat in the Con- 
gress. His name was Justin S. Morrill. 
For 12 years he served in the House of 
Representatives. Among his most nota- 
ble achievements was the sponsorship of 
legislation which opened up the great 
West to settlement—the Homestead 
Act—and also the passage of the Morrill 
Act, which established the land-grant 
colleges of the United States. 

After the Civil War, in 1867, Justin 
Morrill took his seat in the Senate as 
a Senator from Vermont, and for the 
next 31 years he performed great and 
meritorious service to his State and to 
the Nation. He made his last speech in 
the Senate on December 13, 1898. The 
subject of that speech was a bill which 
was brought up at that time, providing 
for the purchase of a site for a building 
for the accommodation of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. His speech 
at that time was so interesting and also 
somewhat a reminder of present-day 
difficulties that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Senator Morrill’s speech 
of December 13, 1898, printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 

December 13, 1898] 
Supreme Court BUILDING 

Mr. MonnrLx. Mr. President, a week ago to- 
day I gave notice that I would call up this 
morning the bill (S. 1876) authorizing the 
purchase of a site for a building for the 
accommodation of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I now ask leave, if there 
is no further morning business, to call up 
that bill for consideration. 

The Vice Presipenr. At the request of the 
Senator from Vermont unless there is ob- 
jection, the Chair lays before the Senate, 
Senate bill 1876. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill, which was read. 
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Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, the recent gas 
explosion and fire in that portion of the 
Capitol occupied by the Supreme Court and 
the law library sternly indicates the propri- 
ety of promptly providing elsewhere a more 
appropriate home and accommodations for 
the Supreme Court, that rather neglected 
coordinate branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Congress, having some years ago 
enlarged and improved the building for its 
own use and occupation, can well afford to 
give some attention to the comfort and dig- 
nity of our judicial tribunal, whose char- 
acter and special learning may fairly be 
claimed to stand among similar tribunals 
unrivaled in the history of the world. In 
the early part of the career of the American 
Republic the Supreme Court doubtless con- 
tributed to its success by its aid in the solu- 
tion of some perplexing constitutional prob- 
lems, not only by its firm and patriotic 
statesmanship, but by its thorough and 
ample judicial knowledge. 

This bill introduced by me has twice 
passed the Senate unanimously, the first 
time on June 6, 1888, and again April 22, 
1890, as I hope it will pass today. Since 
then it has had the approval of the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds of every 
Congress, but it has been thought well not 
to urge its passage until the completion of 
the Library and the city post office. Hap- 
pily no other Government buildings are now 
in the way. The bill has received thorough 
and careful revision and will protect the 
interests of the United States, as well as the 
just rights of the landowners. 

The bill covers a like amount of ground on 
the east front of the Senate corresponding to 
that occupied by the Library on the east 
front of the House of Representatives. The 
large avenue and street running through the 
squares to be taken, of course, will Cost 
nothing. 

Nearly all of the present owners of the 
land described in this bill have with much 
earnestness petitioned Congress to put the 
question of its purchase at rest by a final 
decision in favor or against taking the land 
for public use, which now appears, like 
Mahomet's coffin, to hang suspended between 
heaven and earth and, as the owners say, 
can neither be sold nor rented. 

Formerly the land here under considera- 
tion was appraised at a little more than that 
taken for the Library, or between five and 
six hundred thousand dollars. The ground 
is so obviously indispensable to complete the 
symmetry of the grounds on the eastern 
front of the Capitol that no Senator would 
deny that its ultimate acquisition is, as I 
have once before said, as fixed as Milton's 
“fate, free-will, and foreknowledge absolute.” 
How fortunate are we that the grounds will 
also be so appropriate and altogether admi- 
rable as the site of our temple of justice. 

This bill is only for the acquirement of 
ground actually essential to the beauty and 
equal proportions of the grounds on the east. 
front of the Capitol, upon which, however, 
it is also proposed that a proper building 
shall hereafter be placed for the Supreme 
Court, not one of great extravagance, yet 
necessarily a large, convenient, and elegant 
structure, as the United States can hardly 
afford to build any other, certainly not for 
the Supreme Court. 

It is probable that Congress will decide to 
have a United States Court of Claims and 
the District court of appeals suitably pro- 
vided for in the same building. 

Among other needful rooms will be a room 
for the Attorney General, a robing room, the 
rooms of the clerk, the marshal, the reporter, 
and the Solicitor General, and a room for 
the general use of attorneys. 

The law library should also be considerably 
larger than the present one, as the Supreme 
Court. reports, with the accretions from the 
circuit and district courts and the additions 
from State courts, as well as what may be re- 
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ceived from judicial tribunals abroad, will 
bring together ere many years a great law 
library of rare value. 

A fine hall should also find a place in this 
building for the use of international com- 
missions, for which we have much and fre- 
quent use. 

The room now in use by the Supreme Court 
is hardly large enough; for instance, when- 
ever an important case is on trial, where 
eminent attorneys are expected to appear, it 
frequently happens that several Members 
of the House of Representatives, and of the 
Senate, desire to be present, but find they 
should have gone earlier, as all the seats are 
in the possession of other spectators. 

In 1789 the Supreme Court was organized, 
with a Chief Justice and 5 Associate Jus- 
tices, any 4 of whom were to be a quorum. 
In 1807 a sixth Associate was authorized. In 
1837 the Associate Justices were increased to 
8, and in 1863 to 9, but in 1866 the number 
was reduced to 6. 

In 1869 the Court was made to consist of 
the Chief Justice and 8 Associate Jus- 
tices, any 6 of whom were to constitute a 
quorum. This statute is still in force. 

It is sufficient to say that among the great 
historic names of our country this Court 
has been honored by its full share. 

As the years go by there is a general con- 
currence on the part of the American peo- 
ple that the present site of the Capital of 
the Republic, chosen by our forefathers 
when they had the pick from a whole con- 
tinent, was most happily selected. Its 
genial and healthy climate never forfeits 
its high reputation. The plan of Washing- 
ton grows in favor as the city grows older and 
larger. 

The chief blunder which can be justly 
charged against our predecessors is that they 
have persistently underestimated the di- 
mensions required for nearly every public 
building here erected. The rapid growth of 
the country from 13 to 45 States (and how 
many more now in the womb of time no 
one can tell), having a corresponding en- 
largement of business and representation 
in Congress, is the abounding evidence of 
this growth and shows why both the House 
of Representatives and Senate have so long 
suffered from a shortage of committee rooms. 
Eleven committees of the Senate occupy 
rooms at the Maltby House. Sixty-six 
Members render services there—that is to 
say, whenever the attendance there of a 
quorum can be secured. 

Congress imperatively requires every foot 
of room in the Capitol, yet does not now pro- 
pose the removal of the Supreme Court, but 
will first provide more comfortable and at- 
tractive accommodations, and then invite 
the Chief Justice and Associates to take pos- 
session. It may take several years for its 
completion, and the sooner it is begun the 
better. 

The elevation upon which the Capitol 
stands, while not high, adds immensely to 
its dignity, and with the Library and Su- 
preme Court buildings situated not far apart 
thereon, they will form a harmonious group 
of large public structures on Capitol Hill 
of unequaled grandeur, and will be appre- 
ciated by the American people forever. 

The Vice PresipENT. Does the Senator de- 
sire action upon the bill at this time? 

Mr. More. I ask for a vote. 

Mr, Vest. Mr, President, my personal re- 
gard and reverence for the Senator from Ver- 
mont make it excessively disagreeable to me 
to object to anything he asks. 

A bill similar in its provisions to the one 
now pending has passed the Senate twice, 
and whilst I entertained the same opinions 
I shall now express briefly at the time of the 
passage of that measure, to be entirely 
frank, I did not think that the bill could 
pass the coordinate branch of the legisla- 
ture, and therefore made no decided objec- 
tion to it. 
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I have always entertained the opinion, 
when this question has been before Con- 
gress as to the erection of a building for a 
Supreme Court, that we ought to utilize the 
property we now own opposite Lafayette 
Square and upon which is located the At- 
torney General’s Office. I urged upon the 
Senate when the Blaine Building, which is 
now occupied as an opera house, was for sale 
that it should be purchased by the Govern- 
ment so as to extend our ownership to the 
alley between the Cameron property and the 
Blaine Building. Congress thought proper 
to defeat that purchase. But there is still 
ample area for the construction of a build- 
ing large enough to accommodate the Su- 
preme Court immediately contiguous to the 
White House, to the departments, and to the 
business portion of the city. 

I do not think the purchase of this large 
extent of ground upon Capitol Hill at the 
present time is necessary. I have an old- 
fashioned idea that a representative of the 
people should conduct the public business 
with the same economical and prudent care 
that he would conduct his own. 

We have owned the property upon which 
the Attorney General’s Office is located for 18 
years. It was bought from the Freedman's 
bank, being all of the assets of that institu- 
tion that were left. At the instance of the 
late ex-Senator Bruce, of Mississippi, a bill 
was passed by which we purchased that 
ground for $250,000, and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Morrill] and myself labored 
earnestly to effect that transaction. It was 
the best purchase the Government of the 
United States has ever made in real estate. 
It is by all odds the best lot in the city of 
Washington, without exception; but it lies 
there today vacant, although the Attorney 
General under Cleveland's first administra- 
tion, Mr. Garland, repeatediy urged upon 
Congress the purchase of the ground, to- 
gether with the Blaine Building, and the 
erection of a suitable building thereon for 
the accommodation of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, I have felt it a duty to my- 
self to make this statement. I shail not 
antagonize the consideration of this meas- 
ure. I have served upon the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds for nearly 20 
years—within a few months of 20 years—with 
the Senator from Vermont. I know the 
fidelity, the earnest, patriotic fidelity, with 
which he has discharged his duties as a 
member of that committee. 

There is great force in what he says about 
erecting a building which will complete the 
architectural symmetry, if I may so express 
it, of the Government ownership upon Cap- 
itol Hill, but what are we to do with this 
expensive and valuable property we now own 
and have paid for in the central portion of 
the city? It is vacant, it is appropriate for 
the purpose which is contemplated by this 
bill; and I have felt constrained, with these 
convictions, to say what I have. 

Mr. Morritn. Mr. President, I regret that 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
should at this late hour show some opposi- 
tion to this bill. I am sure that I never 
discovered his opposition until last year, and 
we have heretofore had the advantage of the 
Senator's suggestions in the way of perfect- 
ing the bill, which, of course, are always 
valuable. 

In relation to the need of the General Goy- 
ernment for this tract of land, the Senator 
from Missouri may be sure that for any land 
we now own there will be a legitimate and 
immediate demand in the near future. At 
the present time the Attorney General's 
Office is located there, and we are to very soon 
find quarters either for the Patent Office or 
for the Interior Department. So there is no 
question but that there will be a demand 
for any land we now have. 

I must say that while this bill has been 
under consideration for nearly 10 years and 
has twice passed after discussion, the Sen- 
ater from Missouri did not appear as an ob- 
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jector. I have conversed, I suppose, with 
nearly every Member of the Senate, certainly 
with a very large number of Senators, and 
I have never yet found a single Senator who 
was not ready to say he would support the 
bill, I have no fear of its rejection, Mr. 
President, and I ask for a vote. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, we have all 
had some experience in regard to the cost of 
land when condemned by juries, a glaring 
instance of which occurred in condemning 
some land down on the Potomac, which we 
could have bought at $10 an acre, but when 
we had it condemned we had to pay about 
$50 an acre for it. 

Section 4 of this bill provides: 

“That if the Secretary of the Interior shall 
be unable to purchase the whole of said land 
by agreement with the respective own- 
ers ss. 1. 

The previous section giving authority to 
purchase, which is a very wise and judicious 
provision, because he may be able to pur- 
chase the land; but this provision says: 

“That if the Secretary of the Interior shall 
be unable to purchase the whole of said land 
by agreement with the respective owners 
within 30 days after the passage of this act, 
he shall, at the expiration of such period of 
30 days, made application to the supreme 
court for the District of Columbia * . 

For condemnation. 

I do not think 30 days is sufficient time to 
enable him to negotiate properiy. It is 
equivalent to simply saying to him, “You will 
have to go into court.” I think he ought to 
have at least 90 days, if not 120 days, to ne- 
gotiate with the owners of the land before 
he is compelled to institute proceedings in 
court. 


I sugi to the Senator in charge of the 
bill that additional time be allowed, so as to 
give the Secretary time to negotiate and 
determine. That will give him time to as- 
certain as to the title of the property. He is 
not allowed to purchase this property until 
the Attorney General has Certified to the 
correctness of the title, and that cannot be 
done in 30 days. You might just as well say 
that you will have no negotiation as to keep 
in the bill the limitation of 30 days. 

Mr. MORRILL. If it will suit the Senator 
from Missouri and the Senate, I have no 
objection to making the time 60 days, but I 
wish to say to the Senator that the matter 
will be greatly facilitated in consequence of 
the offers of all persons interested in this 
property 10 years ago to sell it for a given 
sum; and most of them say today that the 
land is worth no more than it was then, 

Mr. COCKRELL. But the Senator knows 
that when parties come to negotiate it is 
very easy to change the price. The limit 
should not be less than 90 days. 

Mr. MORRILL. Sixty days, I think, will be 
enough. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Sixty days would not give 
time enough to negotiate with the parties 
and pass upon the title to the property. 
There are a great many lots, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior could not inside of 60 
days confer with 30 or 40 different persons 
if he had to do nothing else. 

Mr. MorrILL. I have so much confidence 
in the Senators from Missouri that I have no 
objection to accepting an amendment of- 
fered by either of them. I will therefore ac- 
cept the amendment of the Senator 
the limit 90 days. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then I move to amend, in 
section 4, line 25, before the word “days,” 
by striking out “thirty” and inserting 
“ninety;” and I also move the same amend- 
ment in line 1, at the top of page 3, and the 
same amendment in line 24, on page 3. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. In section 4, line 25, page 
2, before the word “days”, it is proposed to 
strike out “thirty” and insert “ninety”; on 
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page 3, at the end of line 1, before the word 
“days”, to strike out thirty“ and insert 
“ninety”; and in line 24, on page 3, before 
the word “days”, to strike out “thirty” and 
insert “ninety”, so as to make the section 
read: 

“Sec. 4. That if the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall be unable to purchase the whole 
of said land by agreement with the respec- 
tive owners within 90 days after the passage 
of this act, he shall, at the expiration of such 
period of 90 days, make application to the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
at a general or special term, by petition con- 
taining a particular description of the prop- 
erty required, with the name of the owner 
or owners thereof, and his, her, or their 
residence, as far as the same can be ascer- 
tained, which court is hereby authorized and 
required, upon such application, without de- 
lay, to appoint five commissioners, free- 
holders of the District of Columbia, who 
shall, before entering upon their duties, take 
and subscribe an oath, before some officer in 
the District of Columbia authorized to ad- 
minister oaths, that they are entirely dis- 
interested in the purchase or sale of said 
real estate, and that they will well and truly 
discharge their duties as such commis- 
sioners; and they shall then proceed to make 
a just and equitable appraisement of the 
cash value of the several interests of each 
and every owner of the real estate and im- 
provements thereon necessary to be taken for 
the public use in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act, which appraisement shall 
be subject to ratification by said court; and 
when the question of ratification is con- 
sidered by the court both the United States 
and the owner of the land shall have the 
right to introduce testimony as to the value 
of the property and to be heard by counsel 
or otherwise; and if at the expiration of 90 
days after the passage of this act said court 
shall not be in session in general or special 
term, a special term shall be held, com- 
mencing on the day next thereafter, for the 
purpose of making the appraisement and 
ratification herein provided for: Provided, 
That written notice of the time and place of 
appraisement shall be given by said com- 
missioners to each owner of real estate the 
purchase of which is contemplated by this 
act at least 30 days before proceeding to ap- 
praise the same; and in the case of a non- 
resident owner a similar notice shall be 
given by publication in two daily news- 
papers of general circulation published in 
the city of Washington; and if it shall ap- 
pear that any owner or party otherwise in- 
terested in any portion of said real estate be 
a minor, or otherwise incapacitated, said 
court shall, before proceeding to the ap- 
pointment of said commissioners, appoint 
some suitable person as guardian ad litem 
to represent such person in all further pro- 
ceedings in reference to such portion of said 
estate under this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Carrery. I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Vermont how long it has 
been since the site of the proposed building 
for the Supreme Court was selected? 

Mr. MORRILL. It has not been selected. 

Mr. Carrery. How long has the committee 
had in contemplation the selection of this 
site? 


Mr. MorRILL. That has been in contempla- 
tion for many years. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as 
amended, and the amendment was concurred 


‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 28, 1898, Senator Morrill died. 
At that time he was 88 years, 8 months, 
and 14 days old. He had then served in 
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the Senate at a greater age than any 
other man. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp the remarks which were 
made in the Senate on January 4, 1899, 
by Senator Allison, of Iowa, in announc- 
ing the death of Senator Morrill. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 
4, 1899] 
DEATH OF SENATOR JUSTIN S. MORRILL 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, in the absence 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proctor], 
it is my painful duty to announce to the 
Senate the death of the late senior Senator 
from Vermont, Mr. Justin S. Morrill, who 
died on the 28th ultimo at 1:30 o’clock in 
the morning. 

Senator Morrill was the oldest Senator in 
this body, and he served here for a longer 
period consecutively than any other Senator. 
Including his terms in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, his was a longer continuous sery- 
ice in the two bodies than that of any other 
person since the organization of the Gov- 
ernment. 

He came here at the opening of the present 
session of Congress and took part every day 
in our deliberations until the time of the 
taking of the holiday recess. Although en- 
feebled in body, his mind was clear, his 
mental vision undimmed, and his mental 
processes in full vigor and activity, which led 
us to believe that he would be spared for a 
while longer in the service of his country. 
But an inscrutable providence, that guides 
the destinies of men and nations in their 
progress, development, and decay, had or- 
dained otherwise. So he passed from us sud- 
denly, and his death naturally gave a shock 
to his associates here at the Capitol. 

Suitable arrangements were made for his 
funeral in this Chamber, and in the charge 
of the officers of the Senate and a committee 
of the two Houses the casket containing his 
remains was borne during the vacation to 
his last resting place, where he was born 89 
years ago. 

On some future occasion proper resolu- 
tions of respect for his memory and com- 
memorative of his great services will be 
offered in this body. At this time I submit 
the resolutions which I send to the desk, 
and ask for their adoption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Iowa offers resolutions, which the Sec- 
retary will read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as 
follows: 

“Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
deep and profound sorrow of the death of 
Hon. Justin S. Morrill, late a Senator from 
the State of Vermont. 

“Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate a copy of these resolutions to the House 
of Representatives.” 

The resolutions were considered by unani- 
mous consent and unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I now offer the following 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Iowa offers a resolution, which will 
be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased the 
Senate do now adjourn.” 

The resolution was unanimously agreed 
to; and the Senate (at 12 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, January 5, 1899, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as I have 
pointed out, Senator Morrill served in 
the Senate at the age of 88 years, 8 
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months, and 14 days. For more than 57 
years Vermont has proudly claimed the 
crown which was won by the great and 
lengthy service which Senator Morrill 
performed. 

Now, Mr. President, we have lost that 
crown. Vermont does not like to sur- 
render her trophies and her laurels which 
have been won by such hard and long 
periods of service, but the time has come 
when we have to do so. When we have 
to do it we bow to the inevitable, and 
when we have to do it, we are certainly 
glad that the crown goes to a neighbor 
in our own New England section of the 
Nation. 

So, Mr. President, it becomes my duty, 
which I say is both painful and pleasant, 
to surrender to the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island the scepter and crown won 
by Senator Morrill and of which we of 
Vermont have had proud possession for 
more than 57 years. 

Attached to the scepter, Mr. President, 
are medallions setting forth the traits 
which have enabled the Senator from 
Rhode Island to achieve his proud and 
dignified position, which he has now 
held for 2 days and which to a certain 
degree has humbled the proud spirit of 
Vermont. 

The traits which are engraved on these 
medallions are as follows: 

Simplicity. Certainly, the Senator 
from Rhode Island is noted for his sim- 
plicity. 

Veracity. No one ever has aues- 
tioned the word of THEODORE GREEN, 
once he made his position clear. 

Sagacity. There is not a fox in New 
England [laughter]; this is not a pre- 
pared speech, Mr. President. There is 
not a Member of the Senate who excels 
the Senator from Rhode Island in 
sagacity. 

Tenacity. Did any Members of the 
Senate ever know the Senator from 
Rhode Island to give up, once he set his 
sights on a definite objective? 

Capacity. Certainly, the Senator 
from Rhode Island is more than well 
known for his capacity—capacity for 
work and capacity to match wits, if 
necessary, with any of his colleagues. 

Finally, Mr. President, the trait which 
has enabled the Senator from Rhode 
Island to achieve the very proud position 
which he has held for 2 days is that of 
maturity. No one of his more adoles- 
cent colleagues in the Senate can say 
that the Senator from Rhode Island has 
not at last actually arrived. 

However, Vermont does not yield in all 
respects to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. As I have pointed out, Justin 
Morrill, as a Representative and as a 
Senator, served for more than 43 years 
as a Member of Congress. We now 
challenge the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island to go on from here and to see if 
he can excel Senator Morrill’s record of 
43 years of service in Congress. Know- 
ing the Senator from Rhode Island as I 
do, I think he will probably do it. 

I now present the scepter and crown 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 
Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot let this occasion pass 
without adding a few brief words to what 
has been said about my distinguished col- 
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league from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
with whom I have the great privilege of 
serving on the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. Because of my service on that 
committee I have had the honor and 
privilege of engaging in a peripatetic 
stunt, as it is called, namely, that of 
traveling almost yearly to remote areas 
of the world. Frequently I have been 
able to go with the Senator from Rhode 
Island. I have enjoyed not only the 
stimulation and inspiration of his 
presence, but also his scintillating wit 
and his knowledge of the art treasures of 
the world. 

For example, in Spain, where I wanted 
to know about the famous paintings of 
the past, all I needed was to have 
THEODORE GREEN give me the right di- 
rection. I am an innccent person in 
that field, but he has so greatly stimu- 
lated my interest in it that now I have 
become a great lover of art and enjoy 
visiting the National Museum of Art in 
Washington. I give THEODORE GREEN 
the credit for stimulating my interest in 
art. 

But beyond that, I am interested in his 
athletic prowess. He told me this morn- 
ing that the New York Herald Tribune 
had almost scandalized him by an article 
which was published recently and which 
stated that 2 or 3 times a week Senator 
GREEN walks from his home to the Capitol 
and back. He called my attention to the 
fact that on every day the Senate is in 
session he walks from his home at the 
University Club to the Capitol and back, 
a distance of 2 miles each way. That 
is a challenge to any of us, and I com- 
mend him for it. 

I asked Senator Green today whether 
he had given up playing tennis singles. 
His reply was that his physician had told 
him that he should not engage in the 
playing of tennis singles, although he 
could play doubles. But Senator Green 
then told me that because—and only 
because—the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations kept him so. close 
to the grindstone he did not have time 
any more to play tennis. That appears 
to be his chief complaint against the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; other- 
wise, I think he likes it. 

Mr. President, one of the joys of mem- 
bership in the Senate is the friendships 
and associations we form and the respect 
and affection we have for those who are 
associated with us. THEODORE GREEN al- 
ways has been a person for whom I have 
great affection and whose company I 
have enjoyed. 

On this cccasion I congratulate him 
heartily, and I hope he makes the record 
of 100 years and more which I know he 
is planning to make. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
is a most joyful and happy occasion for 
the colleagues of Senator THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN. To be sure, we are pay- 
ing tribute today to Senator GREEN þe- 
cause of his years of service in public 
life, but also because he is, as his junior 
colleague has said, 88 years, 8 months, 
and I believe, today, 16 days young. 
That, in itself, is something to be 
heralded, but I should like to use that 
fact only as a means of stating some 
other thoughts which are on my mind 
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about this very wonderful American, this 
great citizen, this good friend. 

We have already heard a recitation of 
the political record, the civic record, and 
the great personal record of THEODORE 
Francis GREEN. I suppose it could be 
summarized by saying that he has lived 
through one of the most tumultuous 
and interesting periods of human his- 
tory. Not only has he lived through it, 
but he has lived well within it. He has 
contributed immeasurably to all the de- 
velopments for good during this period. 
Furthermore, he has had the courage 
and the capacity to deal with the dif- 
ficult problems of the period. 

THEODORE Francis GREEN combines 
many unique qualities. Oftentimes we 
refer to a person as a student, a teacher, 
or a scholar; but sometimes, I regret to 
say, there is not so much evidence to 
support those conclusions as one would 
like. However, in the instance of THEO- 
DORE FRANCIS GREEN, I feel certain no one 
would deny that he has been a student 
from the very first days of his life. Sen- 
ator Green is one of the truly great stu- 
dents of government in the United 
States Congress. 

So far as his being a teacher is con- 
cerned, his record is complete on that 
score. He was a teacher at the great 
Brown University. So far as his being 
a student is concerned, I recall that 
when we were at Bonn, Germany, in 
1951, it seemed to me that THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN knew more persons in 
Bonn than Chancellor Adenauer. One 
of his achievements is his ability to speak 
the German language. 

He was loved and respected, and the 
faculty of Bonn University was de- 
lighted to see this favorite American re- 
turn to their city and again enjoy splen- 
did and wholesome association with him. 

Anyone who is a student of Roman 
law should be qualified as a scholar in 
the field of law. THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN is a student of Roman law, com- 
mon law, and American law. 


Besides these attributes, Senator 


Green is to us in the Senate a living ex- - 


ample every day of his life. Because 
he is a teacher and a student, he teaches 
many of us lessons we ought to have 
learned long ago. So far as his being 
a scholar is concerned, we who serve with 
him on the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations know that he is ahead of us 95 
percent of the time, much to the embar- 
rassment of the younger Members of the 
Senate. 

Senator GREEN has a record of patri- 
otic service to his country as a soldier 
and a statesman. These attributes, 
again, are documented by the facts of 
his life. But what I like to note most 
of all is that, as his junior colleague 
[Mr. PASTORE], whom we love also, has 
stated so beautifully and appropriately 
today, THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN really 
just began to live when some persons 
would be ready to gracefully retire. In 
1933, when many other men might well 
have said it was time to take things easy, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN was ready to 
roll up his sleeves and go to work 
again. He never gave up in his pursuit 
to improve the political life of his State 
and country. 
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Finally, the fine people of Rhode 
Island—and they are a wonderful 
people—honored THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN with the title and position of Gov- 
ernor. I shall mot take the time to re- 
peat what I have heard about his two 
terms as Governor; I shall merely say 
that things began to happen. If ever 
there was an exemplification of youthful 
spirit, exuberance, and dynamic per- 
sonality, it was during the administra- 
tions of THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN when 
he was Governor of Rhode Island. 
Rhode Island was good before THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN became Governor; it is 
now really great. THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN really started that movement by 
his wonderful service as the chief execu- 
tive of his State. 

As all of us know, Senator Green has 
been a Member of the Senate for more 
than 19 years and during those years 
has endeared himself not only to his 
colleagues but to people all over the 
world. 

I recall one trip which some of us were 
making with Senator GREEN. Many per- 
sons were complaining about being tired. 
We were complaining about being tired, 
although Senator GREEN had been up 
hours earlier in the morning and had 
seen to it that all of us had gone to bed 
not too late in the evening. 

I recall an occasion when our good 
friend was to have taken a trip to Europe. 
Ee took off with our former colleague, 
Senator Lodge, from one of the great air- 
ports in Massachusetts. When they got 
halfway across the Atlantic, the plane 
had to return to its base because of some 
difficulties. They started out again the 
next day and flew to the Azores, and 
then fiew on to Europe. When I talked 
to Senator Lodge, he said it was going 
to take him a week to rest up. But Sen- 
ator Green wanted to know when the 
next trip would start. 

I think these examples are not exag- 
gerations of the vigor, vitality, and en- 
thusiasm of our good friend. 

I wish to conclude by saying that the 
greatest title any man- can have in a 
republic is that of citizen. That is the 
only title we deserve or desire, and Sen- 
ator GREEN is a citizen in the fullest sense 
of that wonderful word. He is a citizen 
with love of country. He is a citizen 
who has given the full measure—yes, an 
overflowing measure—of service to his 
country. He is a citizen who has pro- 
found and abiding respect for his fellow 
citizens. He is a citizen who has been 
interested in “the least of these,” in the 
underprivileged, in the needy, in those 
who were without some of the necessary 
things of life. This generous, good, and 
faithful American has exemplified the 
attributes and principles of religious 
spirit and democratic leadership in this 
great Republic, not only by his words, 
which have always been succinct, con- 
cise, and profound, but more, I may say, 
by his deeds. 

Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, I 
want to pay you my personal respects 
and tribute, and if you do not mind, 
I should like to put in a word for my 
wife, who joins me in this tribute. I 
think it is appropriate for me to say 
“Thank you” for both of us. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, it is 
a privilege to have an opportunity to join 
in this most deserving tribute to the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island. 
While Senator Green may be the oldest 
Senator, not only among us, but in the 
entire history of the United States Sen- 
ate, I think he is young in spirit and 
heart. 

-As you may know, Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senators from Oregon, 
Montana, and I represented the Senate 
in a softball game with members of the 
press. I must report, somewhat shame- 
fully, that we lost by a score of 5 to 4. I 
must say that what we needed was Sena- 
tor GREEN. With him, we would have 
decisively defeated the press players. I 
regret that other athletic commitments 
prevented Senator Greren’s joining us 
yesterday. We shall count on him to 
strengthen our lineup next year. 

Speaking seriously. Senator GREEN 
came to the Senate with a fine back- 
ground of public service. That back- 
ground included long experience in busi- 
ness, law, and education. He has made, 
and he will continue to make, an invalu- 
able contribution to the good of his coun- 
try and the world. 

I am happy to corroborate the many 
fine tributes which have been made to 
our distinguished colleague, scholar, and 
statesman. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to add my unstudied tribute to THE- 
ODORE FRANCIS GREEN. I wish to say it 
has been a very great pleasure for me to 
serve with him for many years on the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
He has been a most diligent Member of 
this body, and although he is my senior 
in point of time, if time counts in the life 
of a man, since I have been a Member of 
the Senate longer than he has, I want to 
say in his presence now that one of the 
great assurances I shall have when I 
leave the Senate is that Senator GREEN 
will succeed me, I have no doubt, as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, where I hope he may 
continue to serve until he reaches the 
ripe age of 100. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
glad to have the opportunity to join my 
colleagues in saying a few brief words 
about my good friend and fellow worker 
on two different committees, the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island, THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN. 

I enjoyed particularly the biographical 
sketch which was given by the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island portraying 
so many of the fine accomplishments of 
Senator Green. I count it my good for- 
tune to have been associated rather 
closely with Senator GREEN as a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee and, 
perhaps in even more detail, on another 
committee about which a great deal is 
not known today, but which handles 
matters concerning the new Senate Office 
Building. Certainly, if there is a group 
with a task that requires the most de- 
tailed attention, it is that committee. I 
can bear testimony to the ever-readiness 
and the thoroughness of this man in 
dealing with whatever the subject matter 
may be. 

Some comment has been made about 
Senator Green’s ever being ready to go to 
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other places and to look to the future. 
That is one fine thing about this man, 
who is old by the calendar, but not in 
body, mind, or spirit. 

Several of us were with Senator GREEN 
one time in Athens, Greece, as members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. It 
was an extremely hot Sunday. The 
Premier of that country had invited us to 
a luncheon, which was a very delightful 
one. Our advisers from the Foreign 
Service said to us after the luncheon, 
“It is so hot now we believe you ought 
to go back to your hotel and rest, and 
in the cool of the evening we shall go 
to the Acropolis.” Most of us took that 
advice. Later that afternoon I ran into 
the young man from the Foreign Service, 
who was escorting Senator GREEN, and, 
almost literally, the young man’s tongue 
was hanging out. He told me that Sena- 
tor GREEN would not take his advice to 
go back to the hotel, but wanted to be 
busy. So Senator GREEN was occupied all 
afternoon, going to interesting places in 
Athens. Then in the cool of the evening, 
the late beloved Senator McMahon and I 
proceeded to go to the Acropolis, where 
other members of our group were to meet 
us. About the time we got to the top, 
taking our slow, leisurely time, we heard a 
scrambling behind us, and there was 
Senator Green, followed by a young man 
from the Foreign Service, who was com- 
ing up the steps to join us at the Acrop- 
olis.. Senator Green was looking for 
something new all the time. 

From that trip, which was made for 
the purpose of studying how the Mutual 
Security Act and the Marshall plan had 
worked out, we returned through Paris, 
On our way back we received a radio- 
gram. One of our representatives in 
another capital of Europe wanted us to 
visit there. We simply could not work it 
into our schedule, because we were so 
busy. Senator Green started talking and 
urging that we go there. He arranged 
for us to fly to Paris, have dinner, and fly 
back that night. I was foolhardy enough 
to accept his challenge, but we went, 
nevertheless, under his leadership. 

Senator Green is thorough. He is 
competent. He is kind. He is a good 
man to work with; one whose counsel 
and advice we enjoy taking. I like the 
idea which has been expressed today, to 
the effect that he does not live in the 
past, and he is not content to live merely 
in the present. He looks to the future 
all the time. We can say that about him 
in his service in the Senate and in his 
work in committees. 


There is another little incident I like 
to remember. To me it is humorous; 
nevertheless, it illustrates a point. Just 
after we returned to Washington, fol- 
lowing the election in 1954, in which both 
Senator Green and I had confronted 
our constituencies—and successfully, I 
am glad to say—TI said to Senator GREEN, 
as soon as I saw him, “THEODORE, just 
think. Before this term is up, you will 
have been the oldest man in the history 
xS the United States to serve in the Sen- 
ate” 

Rather disdainfully he replied, That's 
nothing. I want to be serving here when 
I am 100 years old.” Then he said, 
“What bothers me is that I cannot attain 
that with just one more election; I will 
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have to return two times in order to do 
that, because I will be only 99 when my 
next term ends.” 

Mr. President, Senator Green lives for 
the future, he looks to the future, and 
he works for the future. He is an out- 
standing citizen, a fine friend, a great 
Senator, and a brilliant statesman. Iam 
glad to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to him today and in hoping that 
he will continue to serve in the Senate 
of the United States for as many more 
years as he wishes. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
understand that our colleague, Senator 
‘THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, intends to run 
for another term in the Senate, after his 
current term expires in 1961. That 
would make him 99 years of age when he 
finished the new term. 

This might startle some people who 
do not know THEODORE GREEN. But to 
us, who know the distinguished senior 
Senator from Rhode Island, it seems like 
the most natural thing in the world. I 
hope he does not change his mind, be- 
cause the Senate would never be quite 
the same without him. 

Today marks Senator Green’s 88th 
year, 8th month, and 16th day. This sets 
a new record in longevity for a Senator. 

But the record I like to think of is the 
record THEODORE GREEN has made during 
his 19 years in the United States Senate. 
During this time, he has been a wonder- 
ful servant of the people of his State of 
Rhode Island. More than that, how- 
ever, he has been a very able repre- 
sentative of the best interests of all the 
people of our country. 

His spirit, his philosophy, and his de- 
votion to duty are not measured by the 
calendar, Mr. President. They are at- 
tributes that never grow old in Senator 
THEODORE GREEN. 

I am happy to add these few words of 
congratulation to this great American. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I deem it a very great 
privilege and honor to associate myself 
with the remarks of my colleagues in 
paying tribute to Senator THEODORE 
Francis GREEN, of Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, the career of Senator 
GREEN is a great encouragement to a 
mere youngster such as myself, who has 
attained the age of only 78 years, because 
the Senator has demonstrated beyond 
any question that age alone does not 
serve as a bar to useful service in what- 
ever field a man may be called upon to 
do his duty. 

THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN and I were 
elected Governor of our respective States 
on the same day in 1932, and I imagine 
that we were inaugurated on the same 
day. During the years when he was Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island and I was Gov- 
ernor of New York I was privileged to 
work closely with him, and to gain from 
his wide experience in civic and political 
life as well as in many other fields of 
personal endeavor. Our friendly coop- 
eration was, I think, of benefit to both 
States and brought many activities in 
each to a successful conclusion. 

When I came to the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 7 years ago Senator GREEN had al- 
ready served usefully in this body for 10 
years. To me THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 
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has been a source of wisdom, of constant 
inspiration, and of friendly help from 
the day when I entered the Senate to the 
present time. I am deeply grateful to 
him for the encouragement and the 
counsel he has given me, for the stimu- 
lus of his example, and for the wisdom 
he has provided. He has been kindly, 
gracious, hard-working, and indefatiga- 
ble, and has set a record of useful service 
that has never been surpassed by any 
Member of the United States Senate or 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives, regardless of age. 

THEODORE, I want to congratulate you 
for a job superlatively well done, both as 
Governor and as a Senator of the United 
States. Furthermore, because I am not 
sure that I will be here or anywhere else 
on the face on the earth at the time, I 
want to congratulate you in advance on 
the completion of your first 100 years—12 
years hence. I know that so long as the 
Lord will provide you with the strength, 
as he already has provided you so amply 
for 88 years, you are going to continue to 
serve your people patriotically, wisely, 
and without any thought of self, but 
solely in the interest of the people of your 
State and of the Nation and of the world. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues in congratu- 
lating the youngest Member of the Sen- 
ate in mind and spirit, on attaining the 
distinction of being the oldest Member, 
in years, of this body. 

Senator GREEN has a distinguished 
career; and I hope, pray, and confidently 
expect that he is to have many, many 
more years of distinguished service. I 
am happy to join in paying tribute to 
his life, his accomplishments, and his 
character. 

Already Senator GREEN can look back 
to the Spanish-American War, in which 
he served with distinction; and I know 
that throughout the history of his coun- 
try since that time he has been in the 
forefront of those who have served well, 
and of those who have made the policies 
and have executed the decisions during 
two generations. 

The first time I obtained a recipe from 
Senator GREEN about how to stay young 
was when I tried to give him a ride in 
an automobile, when he was walking 
from the University Club to the Capitol, 
one day. He said he always walked back 
and forth; and he also said that if some 
of us younger fellows would do that, we 
might profit by the example he was 
setting. 

Last year I had the opportunity of 
being in Indochina. The young man 
who was assigned to show me around 
said he was very, very tired—in fact 
literally worn out; he said that he had 
been taking Senator GREEN around 
Cambodia and Indochina, and in the 
process had walked up hundreds of steps, 
and that the whole staff was physically 
depleted when Senator GREEN was going 
strong. 

Senator Green is an example and an 
inspiration to all of us. 

Senator Green, I congratulate you, 
and I am proud to be privileged to serve 
in the Senate with you. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, al- 
though I am a new Member of the Sen- 
ate with only a year and a half of service 
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as a Member of this body, I have come 
in that time to love and respect the sen- 
ior Senator from Rhode Island, whom 
our Nation honors today. 

Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN is a 
man of great understanding, profound 
knowledge, and high character of pur- 
pose. Ican well remember when I testi- 
fied in 1955 before a Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee meeting over which 
he presided. The subject was a resolu- 
tion for Atlantic Union, and it was my 
first opportunity to appear before that 
august committee. Naturally, I was 
somewhat awed. Senator Green could 
not have been more helpful, more under- 
standing, more tolerant or more chari- 
table to a freshman Senator. 

Senator Green is also a man of great 
courage with a cheerful and grave out- 
look on the future. I remember the day 
when Mrs. Neuberger and I sat behind 
him at the Foundry Methodist Church 
on the occasion of paying our final fare- 
well to the great Senator from Kentucky, 
the late Alben W. Barkley. As we left, 
Senator Green said to me: “Alben died 
with his boots on—speaking to the youth 
of America in behalf of the Democratic 
Party and liberalism. How much better 
that he went that way, instead of linger- 
ing agonizingly in some hospital bed.” 
How characteristic is that brave state- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

In concluding this brief tribute to 
Senator Green, I should like to add the 
fact that I also am speaking on this 
occasion for Mrs. Neuberger. Some 16 
years ago my wife, Maurine, who is by 
profession a schoolteacher, was an ex- 
change teacher at Classical High School 
in Providence, R. I. She remembers an 
occasion when the teaching staff had an 
opportunity to meet the distinguished 
Senator, then a lively and buoyant 72. 
She still speaks of the favorable impres- 
sion which Senator GREEN made, and of 
the words of wisdom which he spoke to 
e de other members of the teaching 
staff. 

Let me say that Mrs. Neuberger taught 
physical education and folk dancing. 
Last summer we attended a party at the 
Austrian Embassy, where polkas and 
other lively dances were the order of the 
evening. Maurine and Senator GREEN 
cut a lively pair on the floor. I have 
never been able to dance the polka. 
Later, my wife admonished me, “You 
should learn to polka—just like Senator 
GREEN. He dances the best polka I ever 
danced.” That was when Senator GREEN 
was 87, Mr. President. 

Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN truly 
qualifies for the description which Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt once applied 
to Senator George W. Norris—that of a 
man “old in years but young in heart.” 

It is a privilege to serve with a Senator 
like THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, who each 
day goes about his duties to his country 
without selfishness and without fear. 
May he be among us and among his 
friends and relatives for many years to 
come. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am very happy indeed to join my col- 
leagues in extending our collective con- 
gratulations to one of the youngest, if 
not the youngest, Member of the United 
States Senate. 
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I have the privilege of serving under 
this distinguished statesman on the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
I am sure that very soon I shall have 
the privilege of serving under his leader- 
ship as chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

This outstanding scholar, athlete, and 
statesman has seen much in his life- 
time—more, I believe, than almost any 
other man now alive; certainly any other 
man in responsible position. He has 
seen Europe since before the turn of the 
century. He has noted the changes 
there, as well as the changes in his own 
country and in other parts of the world. 

The Senate is much better off with a 
man of Senator Green’s attainments and 
talents serving among us. I know that 
when my colleagues say that they hope 
he will be here until he is at least 100 
years old, they speak from the bottom of 
their hearts. They make this statement 
in admiration of a man who has achieved 
much in life, and who has contributed 
much to the welfare of all mankind. ‘ 

I should like to read a telegram sent 
to our distinguished majority leader the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] by 
our colleague the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], It reads as 
follows: 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., June 18, 1956. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am happy to join all my colleagues in 
congratulating THEODORE GREEN on the 
happy occasion of breaking the record of 
longevity for active service in the United 
States Senate. America is fortunate to have 
his competent, able, and distinguished sery- 
ice in important posts despite his advanced 
years. While he is old in wisdom, he is 
young in heart and spirit and has maintained 
a record of extraordinary activity even the 
youngest Senator would envy. My heartiest 
congratulations to a most distinguished and 
able colleague on this happy occasion. 

MIKE MONRONEY. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to be here on this very in- 
teresting occasion to pay tribute to my 
very good friend the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN]. I have served with 
him ever since he arrived in Washington, 
and I must say that he has been one of 
my best friends. I have sincere regard 
and admiration for him. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN, is a man of most remark- 
able talents and achievements. His 
education was extensive. After going 
through the private schools and Provi- 
dence High School in his home State, he 
received a degree of bachelor of arts at 
Brown University as early as 1887, and 
master of arts in 1890. He studied law 
at Harvard University and took courses 
in the Universities of Bonn and Berlin, 
Germany. 

He was engaged in the practice of law 
for many years before entering public 
activities. He has held high political 
positions in Rhode Island over the years, 
and was elected Governor of his State in 
1932, and reelected in 1934 by the largest 
vote ever cast for any State office in 
Rhode Island. He has held high posi- 
tions in various public activities and is 
probably one of the most experienced 
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men in public affairs ever to come to the 
Senate of the United States. 

Senator GREEN is perhaps the out- 
standing example of a man who has dis- 
covered the true fountain of youth. He 
has been drinking from that fountain 
copiously during his years in the Senate, 
and the older he gets the more effective 
he appears to be in the performance of 
his duties. Early in life he discovered 
that the real elixir of youth is the art of 
friendliness and courtesy. He is one of 
the kindest and most gracious men I ever 
knew. All through his career he has 
avoided serious conflicts with his col- 
leagues and has always kept his heart 
free from malice, envy, and ill-will, de- 
voting himself completely to the per- 
formance of his duties on the basis of 
what is right and just and for the good 
of the Nation. Never has he uttered a 
word of criticism or condemnation to- 
ward any of his colleagues; and there- 
fore today, at the age of 88, he is held 
in high regard by all his friends in the 
Senate and in the Nation as an outstand- 
ing American statesman. 

Senator GREEN: 

CONGRATULATIONS 
My congratulations, sincere and true, 

I am extending to you today: 

May the happy light from your well-spent 
years 

Shine soft and warm o’er your way. 

May the fruit of unselfish service sweet, 

The ripened sheaves of a life that cheers, 
Bring their harvest of peace and joy to you 

Through many more beautiful years. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we all 
find Senator Green to be a truly amazing 
figure. First of all, we are struck by 
his extraordinary physical vigor and his 
mental acuteness. But he is remarkable 
for many other things as well. 

When he grew up and began the prac- 
tice of law and entered politics in Rhode 
Island, that State was dominated by a 
relatively small group of very wealthy 
men who, while they did not run for 
office themselves, managed the State, 
either directly or through intermediaries. 
While efforts were made to change this 
control of Rhode Island by a few, it was 
not really until Senator Green became 
Governor that the hold of this group 
upon the politics of the State was largely 
broken. 

By birth, family connections, and eco- 
nomic wealth, Senator Green belonged 
to the group which had controlled Rhode 
Island, and it would have been relatively 
easy for him to have cast his lot with 
his friends and associates, rather than 
to defend the interests of the lower- 
income people of that State. But he 
made his choice on the side of the people. 
That choice shows the warm heart which 
he has always had. Along with the warm 
heart has gone a knowledge of tactics 
and ripe and mature wisdom. 

One of the troubles with life is that 
we just begin to learn how to live when 
death comes along and terminates the 
chapter; or, as Milton put it, “comes 
the blind Fury with th’ abhorred shears 
and slits the thin-spun life.” 

Senator Green has always had a good 
deal of wisdom; however, he has acquired 
more of it with time, and he has added 
to the enthusiasm of his early years 
a certain New England quality of astrin- 
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gent comment upon life which I think 
may have been derived by him from the 
fishing industry. As Senators probably 
know, it was the habit of Cape Cod and 
Marblehead fishermen, when they caught 
codfish, for which they were seeking, to 
put the fish in the sun and to sprinkle 
them with plentiful quantities of salt. 

Senator GREEN can be depended upon 
to scatter salt with a liberal hand upon 
various propositions; and it is his treat- 
ment which often saves those subjects 
from disintegration. 

I am reminded of a character in Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s Iolanthe, of whom it 
was said: 

On fire that glows with heat intense, 

He pours the hose of commonsense. 


Senator GREEN plays the hose of his 
wit and of his commonsense on many 
proposals without in the slightest degree 
showing any abatement of his early en- 
thusiasm. Long may he live. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, when 
I contemplate the career of our able and 
distinguished friend from Rhode Island 
[Mr. GREEN], I am forced to recognize 
the fact that sometimes we need the ex- 
ample of the lives of men to understand 
the things we have been reading and 
studying and thinking about. 

I have many times read a little quota- 
tion that goes something like this: 
Grow old along with me. 

The best is yet to be: 
The last of life for which the first was made, 


I always thought that was a nice and 
pleasant sort of sentiment, suggesting to 
people that as they went along in years 
they would have compensation which 
would make it desirable for them to con- 
tinue to live a long time, but that they 
would have to depend upon a realization 
of former things in order to enjoy their 
later years. Yet, as I have watched the 
able Senator from Rhode Island, I have 
become persuaded that if we were able 
to grow old in the fashion in which he 
has moved along in years, the last of life 
could be the best—the portion of life “for 
which the first was made.” 

In connection with his career in public 
life we must realize that he became a 
Member of the United States Senate 
almost at three score and ten, which is 
the accepted normal standard of the 
length of human life. At a time when 
statistics and things of like nature would 
suggest that a man would surely be in a 
period of complete retirement from any 
activity, and faced the probability, ac- 
tuarially, of a very short remaining life 
span, the Senator from Rhode Island 
moved into the United States Senate and 
took up anew a different career. 

I believe the most remarkable thing 
that has happened in the Senate, cer- 
tainly since I have been watching its 
activities, is that a man, who had ful- 
filled an active business life, who had 
demonstrated his business capacity, and 
his political capacity by serving as Gov- 
ernor of his State, should, at almost 
three score and ten, begin a career in the 
United States Senate. 

I am sure that many men who might 
have done that would have served a 
short time and then have said, “I have 
achieved a great ambition. I will now 
go back to my ease and contentment, 
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which I am entitled to pursue if I wish 
to do so.” But not the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

As has been said over and over and 
over again, he is one of the most active 
and vigorous Members of the Senate. I 
believe that the life he has lived has 
prepared him for “the last of life for 
which the first was made.” He will very 
likely be, as the able senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] suggested a 
moment ago, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I am sure 
that his long period of service in pri- 
vate life and in public life, and his con- 
stant travels to many parts of the world, 
have equipped him, as few men have 
been equipped, to be chairman of that 
important committee. 

It is very fortunate that in the very 
pressing tasks that lie ahead of us he 
will be able to draw on the great experi- 
ence he has had. Some of. those tasks 
involve financial problems, such as for- 
eign aid—and he has demonstrated his 
great ability in that field; some of them 
depend on diplomacy, and he has demon- 
strated his great talents in that direc- 
tion. 

I am glad he is determined not to sit 
out his years in retirement until he 
reaches 100. 

In the State of Nebraska, a very inter- 
esting writer, who was regarded as a 
sort of poet laureate of the State, wrote 
some lines which suggested that he did 
not want to be very careful and cautious 
about his life. He said: 

Let me be as a tune-swept fiddle string 
that feels its master melody—and snaps. 


He did not care to go through the 
resting period many men can have. 

I hope THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN will 
stay in the Senate, and live out his life 
here, so that he may be as a tune-swept 
fiddle string feeling the master melody 
of public service as his life unfolds and 
progresses through the succeeding years. 

Mr. President, I am sure it has been a 
great source of inspiration to every Mem- 
ber of the Senate to see the ability which 
he brings to his high office and to see the 
splendid qualities of mind and heart he 
has exhibited which have endeared him 
to the people of Rhode Island, to all his 
colleagues in the Senate, and to the peo- 
ple generally throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as a fellow New Englander, I should like 
to join with my colleagues in congratu- 
lating the distinguished senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] upon 
his fine career of public service and upon 
his energy and health which enable him 
to continue that fine service at an age 
when most of us would like to seek rest, 
quietude, and repose. 

When he was Governor of Rhode Is- 
land, I served as speaker of the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts. 
We came in contact at various times dur- 
ing that period. Then when I came to 
Washington I found him here as a United 
States Senator. 

At all times his colleagues have found 
the Senator from Rhode Island to be 
possessed of a great sense of humor 
whenever the occasion arises for an ex- 
change of friendly barbs. 
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He is conscientious in carrying out his 
duties, and he performs them with en- 
ergy and ability. I believe one of his 
qualities which most appeals to me is his 
great love of people and his desire to 
obtain other points of view of a business 
character and of a social character. 

As long as I am in the Senate I hope 
he will also be in the Senate, because 
in that way we can continue to carry on 
for the best interests of New England 
and also as friends, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 

wish to concur in all that has been said 
about my good friend, Senator Green. It 
was my privilege to take the oath of of- 
fice as a Senate on the same day on 
which Senator Green took his. At that 
time, as I recall, there were 13 new Sen- 
ators; today, there are only 3 of that 
group of 13 still in the Senate. Some 
died; others were defeated for reelec- 
tion. The three of us who are still in 
the Senate are Senator BRIDGES, Senator 
GREEN, and I. I am proud to be a mem- 
ber of this threesome. 
Senator Green has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career, and I wish for him a 
long and fruitful continuation of that 
career. Perhaps many of us are prone 
to accept too literally the old adage that 
age brings only infirmities. If we are, 
then it would behoove us to look care- 
fully at Senator Green. He is proof 
that age can bring wisdom without also 
bringing disability. 

Not too long ago, one of the Washing- 
ton newspapers carried an article to the 
effect that Senator GREEN, caught in the 
middle of a busy thoroughfare during 
the morning rush hour, picked his way 
across the street with all the agility of 
a first-string halfback scoring a winning 
touchdown. I have no doubt but that 
if Senator Green decided to reenroll in 
school, he could make the first team. 
He is, certainly, now on the Senate “var- 
sity,” and I know I speak for the Senate 
as a whole when I state, Mr. President, 
that Senator Green’s mental agility is 
eyen greater than his physical agility. 

When Senator Green took his oath of 
office he was 3 years older than I now 
am, and I have often wondered how it 
was possible for a man of his age to 
travel around as he did, how he was able 
to keep up with those of us who are his 
juniors in years by many years. 

I well recall that in 1949 Senator 
Green, former Senator Ferguson, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jenner], and 
I had the privilege of making a world 
trip together. To be frank and candid, 
some of us were not too sure that Sena- 
tor GREEN, who was then almost 80 years 
of age, could stand the pace. We were 
afraid that the strain of the journey 
might be injurious to his health. It was 
not long after we left the United States 
that we found he could do as much as we 
could, if not more. 

One of the members of the committee 
which made that world tour—I shall not 
mention his name—was fearful that he 
might become ill because of eating food 
to which he was unaccustomed. He de- 
cided upon reaching Asia that he would 
eat only fruit and drink only tea. Sena- 
tor GREEN, on the other hand, had no 
such fear. He ate where it pleased him 
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to eat and what was placed before him. 
The only member of the committee who 
became sick was the one who decided to 
eat only fruit and drink tea; Senator 
Green thrived on his unrestricted diet. 

Mr. President, last year I celebrated 
my 65th birthday in Hong Kong. Sena- 
tor GREEN arrived on my birthday. 
There was a typhoon raging at the time 
his plane landed. How his plane man- 
aged to land safely I do not know, but 
Senator GREEN was there, and I was very 
much surprised that, even after the 
strenuous and dangerous trip he had ex- 
perienced in reaching Hong Kong, he 
was in absolutely a vigorous state of 
health. I felt then and I feel now that 
his wish to live 100 years, and to remain 
a Member of the Senate, will come true. 
I feel confident that the people of Rhode 
Island will continue to reelect him as 
long as he lives. He has made a great 
Senator; he is a great statesman, and I 
know he will continue to do credit to his 
great State and the Nation by remain- 
ing in the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is a 
genuine personal pleasure to extend con- 
gratulations and good wishes to the dis- 
tinguished, able, and lovable senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green]. 

Many generous comments have been 
made regarding his character, his abil- 
ity, his vision, his industry, his sagacity, 
and his devotion to public duty. In all 
those sentiments I certainly concur. 

There is one characteristic of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman to which I wish to 
invite the attention of the Senate, 
namely, his sense of humor and the 
warmth of his personality. 

I was present at a party one evening 
last year. When Senator GREEN ar- 
rived there was a line of people stand- 
ing, waiting to greet him. He greeted 
each one with a smile and a pleasant 
remark. A little later, I noticed him 
looking at a small book on which he had 
made some notations regarding engage- 
ments. Knowing that Senator GREEN 
was a great favorite at parties and social 
functions in Washington and that he 
likewise enjoyed them, I said, “Senator 
GREEN, are you looking at your book to 
find out where you go next?” 

With his typical flash of a smile and 
quick humor, he said, “No, I am trying 
to find out where I am now.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

In all good humor, he related that he 
had been to another party, or 2 or 3 
parties, before, and was going to an- 
other. 

Mr. President, there is another place 
where I frequently enjoy his fine wit and 
pleasant sense of humor. It is at the 
luncheon table downstairs around which 
only Democratic Senators gather. Sen- 
ator GREEN has a chair, which he does 
not claim, but at the head of the table, 
somehow, I always find him occupying 
the same chair. I must say that when 
I go down and approach the table, and 
that chair is the only one left, I inquire, 
before I take, if Senator Green has had 
his lunch. I do not wish to take his 
chair from him. He graces it, and I 
know he enjoys it, and all of us who 
have the pleasure of hearing his stories 
enjoy his sparkling wit. 
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So, Mr. President, to Senator GREEN, 
who has reached this historic milestone, 
J pay tribute for all the noble qualities 
which have gone and now go to make of 
him a man who is beloved, a man who is 
trusted, a man who is revered, a Senator 
of industry, vision, and ability, for whom 
I predict that the glories of the future 
will outshine all the accomplishments 
of the past. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
more than happy to have a small part 
in these felicitations to our distinguished 
friend, the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island. This institution, the Senate of 
the United States, is one which is rich 
in tradition, and I am glad that is so. 
I doubt if there will ever be any tradi- 
tion which will be more cherished than 
the fulfilment by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island of the number 
of years which have given him the acco- 
lade for serving in the Senate to the 
ripest age of any Senator in the life of 
our Nation. 

It seems almost impossible for me at 
this moment, when I look at him, to 
realize how really young he is in years 
and in all the things which go to make 
up a youthful and active life. 

There are two things with reference to 
the distinguished Senator which I believe 
have not been mentioned—at least, I 
hope they have not. One of them is his 
continuing scholarly interest in the sub- 
ject of the succession to the presidency. 
My first assignment when I came to the 
Senate was to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. The first major 
hearing in which I participated was one 
in which the Senator from Rhode Island 
gave us the benefit of his long study on 
the subject of the succession to the presi- 
dency. I have never heard a more thor- 
oughly scholarly presentation of any 
complicated subject matter than that 
given to us by him on that occasion. 

The Senate will recall that our people 
have, since that time, adopted one con- 
stitutional amendment on that subject, 
and the Congress has also enacted a stat- 
ute which changed the line of succession 
from that which prevailed prior to the 
date of its enactment. I do not know 
what part the argument and the long 
planning and thinking of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Rhode 
Island may have had upon those two 
pieces of major legislation, but I feel 
certain that they played an important 
part. I want the record to show that 
I regard that as a fact, so that the name 
of the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
may ever be associated with the changes 
which have been made, and I think for 
the better, in that important field. 

The second matter I wish to mention 
is that the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island actually accomplished something 
that every Senator sometime in his life 
has wanted to do, and which I do not 
believe anyone else in the history of the 
United States has been able to do, 
namely, as Governor, he unseated at one 
time a whole supreme court. I am sure 
there have been times in the recent past 
when some persons, and perhaps some 
Senators, may have had a desire in that 
connection with reference to another 
court. But there has been no other per- 
son in the history of the United States, 
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as I believe, who in a perfectly legal 
manner, in a moment, and in a very wise 
action, as I have heard the matter re- 
lated, unseated a complete supreme 
court and set up a new one according 
to his own liking. 

I became interested in that subject 
matter when I first heard of it. I exam- 
ined the constitution of the State of 
Rhode Island. Rhode Island, by the way, 
although it is the State having the small- 
est area, has the longest name of any of 
the States. I believe its full name is the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations. So the State which is small- 
est in area but which has the longest 
name now becomes the State having a 
distinguished public servant who has 
served to the greatest age of any Sen- 
ator who has ever occupied a seat in the 
Senate. So it is a State having many 
more assets to commend it and to plead 
for its high recognition than its small- 
ness of size might otherwise entitle it 
to. One of those assets is the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island and his very 
great service and the excellent record 
which he has made here and everywhere. 

I hope Senators may become intrigued 
by what I have said about the unseating 
of an entire supreme court, to the de- 
gree that they will read the history of 
that matter. I believe no comparable 
history will be found anywhere else in 
the whole period of the life of the United 
States. The senior Senator from Rhode 
Island was clothed with sufficient cour- 
age and sufficient resourcefulness to take 
that bold step, and to take it in such 
a remarkable way that while we hear 
about some persons who have, so it is 
said, tried to pack the courts and while 
we hear about some persons who, so it 
is said, have tried to handicap the courts 
unduly, unfortunately we do not hear 
enough about the one man in the history 
of the United States who positively did 
away with a supreme court and then 
‘created one which was more to his own 
liking and to that of the people of his 
State. 

In closing, I refer to a broadcast made 
yesterday in which our friend, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Rhode 
Island, participated. I did not have the 
pleasure of hearing the broadcast, but I 
was told by others who heard it that the 
Senator admitted in high good humor 
that he expected to run again for reelec- 
tion to another term, which would take 
him up to his 99th year; but that he 
thought a moral or ethical question was 
involved as to whether he should run 
for a term beyond that, because to do 
so would take him well beyond the time 
poen he would haye become a centena- 
rian. 

I cite this by way of illustration of the 
fact that the distinguished Senator is 
always thinking about moral issues and 
is always thinking about things which 
I do not believe would disturb the minds 
of many of us. It illustrates to what a 
fine degree he cherishes these values of 
high ethics, which in the case of some 
of us do not prevail to the degree, per- 
haps, that they should. 

I have been hoping rather secretly for 
some years that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island would become a 
senior citizen; and that having retired 
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from the Senate simply because he 
wanted to, he would come down to a 
State whose name I need not mention, 
but which I have the privilege of repre- 
senting, in part; a State which believes it 
has a peculiar appeal to citizens after 
they have reached middle age, so that 
many of them come down and make their 
homes with us. 

I had almost given up my hope when 
I heard about the speech of yesterday. 
Having heard about it more fully this 
morning, I am now convinced that we 
shall have a chance to gain the Senator 
from Rhode Island as one of our resi- 
dents the very year he becomes a cen- 
tenarian. 

All I would say at this time is that if 
Tam so honored as to be a Member of the 
Senate at that time, there will be one of 
his former colleagues who will be pres- 
ent to lay down the red carpet and wel- 
come him to Florida, so that he may 
spend his declining years with us. I hope 
they will be very, very happy years. 

Mr. President, I join with all other 
Members of the Senate in paying a full 
meed of high respect and deep affection 
for a very grand person, one of the finest 
Americans we have in all our country— 
THEODORE GREEN, senior statesman of 
Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to join in these deserved tributes 
to my esteemed friend from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN]. As he knows, I 
come from the Silver State of Nevada, 
and although there may be some slight 
differences of opinion between the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island and the Sena- 
tor from Nevada on the subject of silver, 
there certainly are no differences of 
opinion on the question of gold, 

The gold crown which was presented to 
the Senator from Rhode Island today is 
well deserved. It symbolizes and typi- 
fies the gold of his integrity, the gold of 
his achievements here and his native 
State, and particularly the gold of his 
friendship. 

So, Senator Green, in this new 
achievement, for which we humbly honor 
you today, Iam happy to join with those 
who have so eloquently paid you just 
tribute. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join with those who are pay- 
ing tributes to the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

I understand the Senator from Rhode 
Island carries with him a notebook which 
contains his various appointments. 

I am now making a date with the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island to 
walk with him on his 100th birthday 
from the University Club to the capitol 
steps. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, in 
this greatest of all deliberative bodies 
the word “senior” has always had a spe- 
cial and honorable meaning. Yester- 
day the distinguished senior Senator 
from Rhode Island became, in point of 
age, the senior Senator of the United 
States. He is today the senior Senator, 
in point of age, in all this country’s his- 
tory. 

To attain the age of 88 years, 8 months, 
and 15 days is in itself a very consid- 
erable accomplishment, But even more 
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important, in my humble judgment, is 
the fact that each of Senator GREEN’s 
years, for the last half century, have 
been years full of service to his Nation, 
his State, and the American people. His 
life has been, and remains to be, a life 
of accomplishment. 

It has been a distinct pleasure for me 
to have had the high honor of serving 
with Senator GREEN. Like so many 
others, I have profited from the benefit 
of his experience and have found our as- 
sociation an inspirational one. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, Sen- 
ator GREEN is the most distinguished 
member of a most distinguished family, 
a family that has served this country 
since 1782. Senator GREEN counts seven 
lineal and collateral ancestors who 
served in the Congress of the United 
States from Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, Senator GREEN has 
proved beyond question that age is rela- 
tive and that it is possible for a man to 
be young in heart, in mind, and in body 
at any age. The motto of Rhode Is- 
land is “Hope.” Let me use that motto 
now, and express the hope that our 
friend, the senior Senator of the United 
States, will go on to become the young- 
est centenarian in America’s history. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I should 
like to add a few words of tribute to those 
already expressed by my colleagues ear- 
lier today in behalf of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, 
GREEN]. 

Certainly, the years of service which 
Senator Green has given to the people 
of his State and of the Nation are in 
themselves sufficient to warrant our 
warmest commendation. But through 
this long period of faithful attendance 
to the needs of his constituents, the 
friendly and understanding attitude 
which he has demonstrated toward his 
responsibilities has proved to be the 
tonic of long and vigorous life. 


Senator GREEN is my close neighbor in 
the Senate Office Building and we have 
the occasion to see and visit each other 
from time to time. However, the Senator 
from Rhode Island is so busy and active 
in all of his undertakings that the junior 
Senator from Delaware cannot always 
sustain the pace of his friend from New 
England. 

Mr. President, I join in extending 
heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes to Senator GREEN as he achieves 
a milestone in the history of this great 
body, and I join in the hope that we, 
too, can successfully find the secret of 
his zest and energy which today makes 
him the eldest Member ever to serve in 
the United States Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this is, in- 
deed, a historic and happy occasion as 
we pay tribute to THEODORE Francis 
GREEN. One of my greatest privileges 
in the Senate has been to serve with 
him. I am proud to be his friend. 

In spite of his years he is ever young, 
ever scintillating with rare and rich 
humor. He is always the gentleman and 
the scholar, the friend and the patriot. 
The example of his life, his courage, his 
perseverance, his character, his human- 
ity, and his devotion to our country has 
been an inspiration to us all. 
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A traveler to many places and many 
lands, he has a profound understanding 
of the world in which we live today, its 
peoples, and its problems. Wise and far- 
seeing, he labors incessantly for peace 
for our Nation and for all nations. Of 
noble heart, he has waged the battle 
through the years for the underprivi- 
leged, for the less fortunate, for human 
liberty, and for a higher and better civili- 
zation for all men. He stands first be- 
cause he has been the servant of all. 

We rejoice to salute him today, the 
steadfast friend, the outstanding states- 
man, the great American. We wish him 
many more years of health, usefulness, 
and happiness. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my colleagues in ex- 
pressing the highest opinion of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Senator Green is known for his great 
capacity for work, his courage with re- 
spect to legislation, and his rare personal 
charm, graced by a wit that is unsur- 
passed. 

One of the greatest privileges that 
has ever come to me has been the good 
fortune to serve with him. 

May he be just as hale and hearty and 
intelligent in his service to the people of 
Rhode Island when he reaches the age of 
100 as he is today. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I think 
everyone will know that I have been in a 
most embarrassing position as I have sat 
here and listened to encomiums of an 
imaginary THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN. I 
wondered who this hero and idol could 
be, and as I gradually came to the con- 
clusion that they were pointing at me, I 
became still more embarrassed. Then 
I pinched myself now and then to ascer- 
tain whether I was still alive or whether 
I was attending some mortuary service 
after my death, when all the evil of one’s 
life is forgotten, and all the good greatly 
exaggerated. 

My colleagues have heard too much 
about THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN today. I 
wish I could, in modesty, accept a certain 
part of what has been said, and verify 
some of the anecdotes which have been 
related, but I shall not keep my col- 
leagues here any longer. I have taken, I 
fear, too much of the time of this august 
body. 

I was very much interested in what the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN] had 
to say about my predecessor in title, 
Justin S. Morrill. After all, so far as 
both of us are concerned, the lapse of a 
certain amount of time means nothing 
whatever. In reading history, it never 
seemed to me that time mattered so 
much; it was what happened during that 
time that was important. Most of the 
remarks of the Senator from Vermont 
were spoken from a sense of loyalty to 
Vermont, and I wondered whether it was 
Senator Morrill or I who was the sub- 
ject of his address, until he explained at 
the end. 

There was a little celebration held for 
me. My family from Rhode Island came 
to attend it, and among them was a small 
boy of 10 years of age, who seemed to 
have a remarkable knowledge of the 
history of the times and what was going 
on. He is a very deserving lad. When 
he got off the elevator he looked up and 
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saw a portrait, and said, “Oh, that is a 
portrait of Senator Morrill.” Another 
one in the group, who happened to be 
his little sister, wanted to know who that 
was. The little boy said, “Oh, that’s the 
guy that Uncle Theodore sent to the 
showers.” [Laughter.] 

I thought that expressed very well the 
attitude of mind of the rising generation, 
and I was pleased to hear it. Seriously, 
the 1944 years I have spent in the Sen- 
ate have certainly been wonderful, and 
I cannot imagine a more interesting 
place to have spent them than in the 
place where all the affairs of the world 
are so constantly discussed. 

I have been very much moved by the 
friendliness shown in the addresses made 
about me, to which I have been listen- 
ing. I never realized that so many of 
my colleagues had such a warm feeling 
of friendship toward me as they have 
shown today. My time in the Senate has 
been a very happy one, possibly because 
it gave me an opportunity to be of serv- 
ice to my State and my country, and, 
in addition to that, because I have come 
in such close contact with so many fine 
men. After all, the Senate is made up 
of Members carefully selected from all 
parts of this great land for outstanding 
qualities of one kind or another. It has 
been a great privilege to be with them 
and to work with them, many of them 
to be won as friends, others to be pleas- 
ant associates. 

I was glad today when the tributes 
came from both sides of the aisle, be- 
cause I have noticed that during the 
times to which reference has been made, 
there has been a great deal more free- 
dom of action between men of different 
parties than ever before during my stay 
in the Senate. It is a very desirable 
thing that debate should be based on 
the possibility of winning Senators on 
the other side of the aisle to one’s point 
of view. 

Another thing I have observed is that 
there is a great deal more tolerance for 
the views of those opposing one’s own 
view. We are just as firm in our own 
convictions, I am sure, but we also give 
the other man credit for being just as 
firm in his conviction. We realize the 
possibility that, after all, he may be right. 
We do not think he is, but there is that 
possibility, and we want to give him the 
benefit of the doubt. I think it will make 
a great deal of difference to this body 
when that feeling becomes general. A 
Senator should advance his argument 
from his point of view, and try to con- 
vince a colleague having a different point 
of view; but he should listen with re- 
spect to the colleague’s point of view. 

I shall not delay my colleagues any 
longer. I wish to thank them all. I 
have been away from my committee 
meeting, but I am glad, because of the 
opportunity afforded me to express my 
deep appreciation for what has been 
said here about me today. 

There is one little postscript I may 
add. I have just received a telegram, 
and I now read it. It is very short. It 
reads: 

Oh, pshaw. 


It is signed “Justin Smith Morrill.” 
ILLaughter. ] 
That is all I know about the sender, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the bill (S. 
1749) adopting and authorizing the im- 
provement of Rockland Harbor, Maine. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2106) to 
provide that the enlistment contracts or 
periods of obligated service of members 
of the Armed Forces shall not terminate 
by reason of appointment as cadets or 
midshipmen at the Military, Naval, Air 
Force, or Coast Guard Academies, or as 
midshipment in the Naval Reserve, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6143 to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 to provide that for 
taxable years beginning after May 31, 
1950, certain amounts received in con- 
sideration of the transfer of patent 
rights shall be considered capital gain 
regardless of the basis upon which such 
amounts are paid. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 7247) to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
treatment of gain in certain railroad 
reorganizations. 


The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11319) making appropriations for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, certain 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, and civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. RABAUT, Mr. Kirwan, 
Mr. Focarty, Mr. RILEY, Mr. Evins, Mr. 
BoLAN D, Mr. Murray of Illinois, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. Davis of Wisconsin, Mr. 
JENSEN, Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN, Mr. 
PHILLIPS, Mr. Hann, and Mr, TABER were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 415. An act for the relief of Ernest B. 
Sanders; 

S. 2984. An act for the relief of Col. John 
A. O'Keefe; 

H. R. 7247. An act relating to recognition 
of gain or loss in certain railroad reorgani- 
zations and to amend section 108 (b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 

H. R. 7471. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the United States 
to the city of St. Augustine, Fla., a municipal 
corporation organized and existing under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of 
Florida; 
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H. R. 7896. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land in the city of Hogans- 
ville, Ga., to the city of Hogansville; 

H. R. 8102. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of moneys arising from deductions 
made from carriers on account of the loss 
of or damage to military or naval material 
in transit, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8404. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of a portion of the former prisoner- 
of-war camp, near Douglas, Converse County, 
Wyo., to the State of Wyoming, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 8693. An act to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, in 
relation to the refund of reenlistment 
bonuses; 

H. R. 8922. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain members of the uniformed serv- 
ices; 

H. R. 9377. An act to provide for the sale 
to the Eagle Rock Young Men's Christian 
Association of certain real property located 
in Los Angeles County, Calif.; 

H. R. 9824. An act to establish an educa- 
tional-assistance program for children of 
servicemen who died as a result of a disabil- 
ity or disease incurred in line of duty during 
World War I, World War II, or the Korean 
conflict; 

H. R. 10417. An act to amend the Federal 
Register Act, as amended, so as to provide for 
the effectiveness and notice to the public of 
proclamations, orders, regulations, and other 
documents in a period following an attack or 
threatened attack upon the continental 
United States; and 

H. R. 10899. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 


The message returned to the Senate, 
in compliance with its request, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 472) for the relief 
of certain aliens. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the arrival of the hour of 2 o'clock, 
the Senate proceed with the call of the 
calendar for the consideration of bills 
to which there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Payne in the chair). 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order * 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Pursuant to the order previously en- 
tered, the Senate will now proceed to 
the consideration of bills on the calendar 
to which there is no objection, commenc- 
ing at the point at which the previous 
call was concluded. 


The clerk will state the first order of 
business, 


(Mr. 
The clerk will call 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 110) 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
conduct a study and investigation of In- 
dian education in the United States was 
announced as first in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. I ask that the joint 
resolution be passed over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 


The bill (S. 1243) for the relief of Kyu 
Lee was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Kyu 
Lee shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-contol officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available, 


EVELYN LEVENSTON HARRIS 


The bill (S. 2779) for the relief of 
Evelyn Levenston Harris was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Evelyn Levenston Harris may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence, if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of such act. 
The provisions of this act shall apply only 


to grounds for exclusion under such para- 


graph known to the Secretary of State or 
the Attorney General prior to the date of 
enactment of this act. 


LOUIS HENRI STASSART 


The bil. (S. 2833) for the relief of 
Louis Henri Stassart was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Louis 
Henri Stassart may, if found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of such act, 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence under such conditions and 
controls as the Attorney General, after con- 
sultation with the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, may 
deem necessary to impose. A suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, shall be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of such act. 


CHOH-YI ANG 


The bill (S. 2836) for the relief of 
Choh-Yi Ang was considereed, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Choh-Yi Ang shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 
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JOSEPHINE LANGTON 


The bill (S. 3029) for the relief of 
Josephine Langton was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third itme, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (4) and 
212 (a) (6) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Josephine Langton may, if found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of such act, be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence under 
such conditions and controls as the At- 
torney General, after consultation with the 
Surgeon General of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, may deem neces- 
sary to impose. A suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking approved by the Attorney 
General, shall be deposited as prescribed by 
section 213 of such act. These exemptions 
shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice has knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act. 


ANNEMARIE APPELT AND TWO 
MINOR CHILDREN 


The bill (S. 3050) for the relief of 
Annemarie Appelt and her two minor 
children, Karin Amelia Green and Sylvia 
Green was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Annemarie 
Appelt, the fiance of S. Sgt. William D. 
Green, a citizen of the United States, and 
her minor children, Karin Amelia Green and 
Sylvia Green, shall be eligible for visas as 
nonimmigrant temporary visitors for a 
period of 3 months, if the administrative 
authorities find (1) that the said Anne- 
marie Appelt is coming to the United with a 
bona fide intention of being married to the 
said S. Sgt. William D. Green, and (2) that 
they are otherwise admissible under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. In the 
event the marriage between the above- 
named persons does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Anne- 
marie Appelt and her minor children, they 
shall be required to depart from the United 
States and upon failure to do so shall be 
deported in accordance with the provisions 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. In 
the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Anne- 
marie Appelt, and her minor children, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission for perma- 
nent residence of the said Annemarie Appelt 
and her minor children as of the date of the 
payment by them of the required visa fees. 
The provisions of this act shall apply only 
to a ground for exclusion under section 212 
(a) (9) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act known to the Secretary of State or the 
Attorney General prior to the date of en- 
actment of this act. 


DR. TSCHENG-SUI FENG 


The bill (S. 3221) for the relief of Dr. 
Tscheng-Sui Feng was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
i read the third time, and passed, as 

ollows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and Nationality Act, Dr. 
Tscheng-Sui Feng shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent resident as of 
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the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in the act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


KURT JOHAN PARO 


The bill (S. 3473) for the relief of Kurt 
Johan Paro was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Kurt 
Johan Paro shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. 


RUMIKO FUJIKI KIRKPATRICK 


The bill (H. R. 6742) for the relief of 
Rumiko Fujiki Kirkpatrick was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


INNA HEKKER GRADE 
The bill (H. R. 6955) for the relief of 
Inna Hekker Grade was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 
The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 591) to 
facilitate the admission into the United 
States of certain aliens was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 609) 
for the relief of certain aliens was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JANOS SCHREINER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2849) for the relief of Janos 
Schreiner, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of section 101 (b) 
(2) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Janos Schreiner shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural father of Miss Maria 
Lukats, a citizen of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LUCIE TOEHL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3166) for the relief of Lucie 
Toehl, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 


and Nationality Act, Lucie Toehl shall be 
deemed to have been born in Germany. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOHN JORDAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1156) for the relief of John 
Jordan, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to discontinue any deportation 
proceedings and to cancel any outstanding 
order and warrant of deportation, warrant 
of arrest, and bond, which may have been 
issued in the case of John Jordan. From 
and after the date of enactment of this act, 
the said John Jordan shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and order have issued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


MARGARETE LEWIS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2863) for the relief of Margarete 
Lewis, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 4, after the 
word “Act”, to strike out “Margarete 
Lewis” and insert “Margarete Emma 
Lewis, nee Guschmann”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Margarete 
Emma Lewis, nee Guschmann may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of such act. 
The provisions of this act shall apply only 
to grounds for exclusion under such para- 
graph known to the Secretary of State or 
the Attorney General prior to the date of 
enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Margarete Emma 
Lewis, nee Guschmann.” 


WAIVING OF CERTAIN SUBSECTIONS 
OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY ACT IN BEHALF OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

joint resolution (H. J. Res. 606) to waive 

certain subsections of section 212 (a) 

of the Immigration and Nationality Act 

in behalf of certain aliens, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments, on 
page 1, at the beginning of line 4, to 
insert “and (12) and on page 2, line 8, 
after the word “Act”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of that act.” 
The amendments were agreed to. 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


CERTAIN RELATIVES OF UNITED 
STATES CITIZENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 611) for the 
relief of certain relatives of United 
States citizens, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 5, after 
the word “be”, to insert “issued visas 
and be”; on page 2, line 13, after the 
name “Mayer”, to strike out “Reinhold 
H. Meric”; in line 17, after the name 
“Villani”, to strike out “and”, and in 
the same line, after the name “Wai”, to 
insert a comman and “Liesel H. H. Chap- 
man, Aldo D'Amico, Natsuko M. Dean, 
Lino Giuliani, Martha M. B. Hawn, 
Anastasia Kerlangitis, Kiyoko M. Ma- 
lone, Isabella Mezzina, Masako H. Min- 
dermann, Fanny Z. Muskatt, Kinuyo K. 
Nicolini, Jenney P. Novo, Monica H. Os- 
borne, Daniele Pantera, Ljuba S. Pro- 
danic, Katsuko H. Robbins, Margarita 
G. de Rodriguez, Antonio Romanelli, 
Michiko M. Schlottmann, Reiko T. Stille, 
and Karlis B. Zvirgzdins.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to 
be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


BILL PASSED TO NEXT CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


The bill (S. 2654) to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to con- 
vey certain lands in the State of Wyo- 
ming to the city of Cheyenne, Wyo., was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go over, at the request of a Sen- 
ator who is unable to be present. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that request for 
a moment? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to withhold 
it. 

Mr. BARRETT. Will the Senator 
yield in order that I may ask that the 
bill be passed over until the next call of 
the calendar? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am very happy to ask 
that the bill be passed over until the next 
call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
the bill will be passed over until the next 
call of the calendar. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR DISPOSAL 
OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


The bill (H. R. 7855) to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, to ex- 
tend until June 30, 1956, the period dur- 
ing which disposals of surplus property 
may be made by negotiation was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BIBLE. I ask that the bill be 
eo at the foot of the present calendar 
call. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BIBLE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I am 
authorized by the committee to state 
that when the committee met on June 7 
to report H. R. 7855, as amended, the 
committee agreed to include in its report 
the following statement confirming that 
passage of the bill would permit Gen- 
eral Services Administration to carry 
out certain negotiated sales which were 
not consummated by transfer of title 
prior to June 30, 1955, and which have 
accumulated since that date. Although 
this paragraph was approved by the 
committee, it was omitted from the 
printed report by inadvertence, 

The paragraph, which should be in- 
serted at the bottom of page 3 of Senate 
Report No. 2199 to accompany H. R. 7855, 
is as follows: 

The enactment of H. R. 7855 will enable 
the GSA to complete a number of transac- 
tions by negotiated sale which were not con- 
summated by transfer of title prior to June 
30, 1955, and which have accumulated since 
that date. Reports on three such transac- 
tions relating to the disposal of a foundry at 
New Castle, Pa., an aluminum-forging plant 
at Erie, Pa., and of the armor-plate plant at 
Gary, Ind., were submitted after the June 30, 
1955, expiration date. The Senate and House 
Committees on Government Operations 
received explanatory statements on these 
proposed disposals from the GSA several 
months after the authorizing act and the 
requirement for the submission of the out- 
lines of the proposed sales to the commit- 
tees had expired. The GSA was notified by 
both committees that these proposed negoti- 
ated sales were considered to be matters for 
administrative determination, since the act 
requiring the committees to concur was no 
longer in effect. The members of this com- 
mittee were not informed of the details of 
the proposed transaction, to accord with the 
normal procedure, and no official committee 
action was taken in regard thereto. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I note 
that the distinguished Scnator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], who is very 
much interested in this proposed legisla- 
tion, has just come into the Chamber. 
I therefore withdraw my request that 
this particular bill be placed at the foot 
of the calendar, and ask that it be con- 
sidered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
House bill 7855? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Government Operations with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“thereof”, to strike out “June 30, 1956” 
and insert “July 31, 1958.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
had asked the calendar committee to 
delay consideration of this bill until I 
could say a word about it. I appreciate 
the courtesy which has been extended 
to me. 

Mr. President, as a member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions which has considered H. R. 7855, 
I supported the decision to report this 
bill favorably to the Senate. I should 
like to note specifically, however, as a 
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part of the legislative record, that the 
National Surplus Dealers Association has 
recently been concerned with the possible 
adoption of a so-called industry-con- 
tractor plan by the General Services Ad- 
ministration and the Department of De- 
fense. At one point spokesmen for the 
surplus dealers of America felt that the 
passage of H. R. 7855 without certain 
clarifying and protective language might 
seem to acquiesce in, or even ratify, a 
new interpretation of old statutory lan- 
guage in order to provide for the adop- 
tion of the industry-contractor plan. 

On May 28, 1956, I received a telegram 
from the president of the Institute of 
Surplus Dealers opposing H. R. 7855. On 
June 5, 1956, the president of the Na- 
tional Surplus Dealers Association wrote 
me a letter outlining that association's 
view on H. R. 7855. I ask unanimous 
consent that both the telegram and letter 
just referred to be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

NEw York, N. Y., May 28, 1956. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

H. R. 7855 now pending before Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, which 
permits the appointment of industry con- 
tractors, is overwhelmingly opposed by mem- 
bership of the Institute of Surplus Dealers. 
This provision would divert huge quantities 
of surplus material from the competitive 
open market to a favored few. It would not 
be in the best interests of the Government 
and would jeopardize the very existence of 
thousands of small businesses. We urge that 
surplus dealers from all sections of the coun- 
try be heard by your committee prior to any 
final action, 

BERNARD- LEAVITT, 
President, Institute of Surplus 
Dealers, Inc. 


NATIONAL SURPLUS DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., June 5, 1956. 
Hon, HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: We have been 
advised that the subcommittee of the 
Standing United States Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, of which you are a 
member, has considered and is favorably 
recommending to the standing committee, 
the passage of H. R. 7855, this being a time 
extension bill to authorize the further ad- 
ministration of Public Law 152. It is sched- 
uled for adoption on the calendar for your 
committee meeting to be held on the 7th 
day of June 1956. 

Public Law 152 is a necessary, vital and 
good law. The administration of said law 
has been under the General Services Admin- 
istration. In general, the said administra- 
tion of the disposal of surplus property of 
Public Law 152 has been satisfactory except 
that experience in the surplus property in- 
dustry indicated that a more effective pro- 
gram of sale of surplus property with a 
greater monetary return to the United States 
Government could have been accomplished 
if the General Services Administration would 
have adopted certain suggestions of the dis- 
posal agencies in the field and of the surplus 
property dealers industry having to do with 
GSA adopting a more fair and equitable and 
less arbitrary contract, including among oth- 
er things, more liberal inspection opportuni- 
ties, proper and more sufficient detailed de- 
scriptions, lotting, handling of removal, etc, 
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In addition to these suggestions, relative to 
the proper contract, it has been heretofore 
indicated to GSA by the surplus property in- 
dustry that while Public Law 61 adminis- 
tered by GSA is an excellent law, GSA could 
more effectively police the disposal of sur- 
plus property through donations under Pub- 
lic Law 61 with the result that qualified 
agencies would receive the surplus property 
they need and not receive excess surplus 
property which is wasted and does not find its 
way into the channel of proper Government 
liquidation to the surplus property industry 
and the general public with resultant sub- 
stantial and increased remuneration to the 
United States Government. Additional rec- 
ommendations made to GSA had to do with 
methods of the type of sales employed. 

GSA has never adopted these suggestions 
or in the alternative has given them so much 
consideration as to couch them in the arms 
of Morpheus. Nevertheless, and notwith- 
standing the fact that our industry has tried 
to show how the surplus property disposal 
mechanics could be altered, modified, and 
changed to bring in greater revenue to the 
Government without doing away with the 
beneficial part of GSA’s administration hav- 
ing to do with open bidding so as to secure 
the highest and best price for surplus prop- 
erty and give all people interested in sur- 
plus property, big or small, a right to bid on 
a strictly competitive basis, GSA orally and 
the Department of Defense in writing, have 
indicated to us that they are adopting a 
theoretical plan for disposal of surplus prop- 
erty known as the industry contractor plan. 
This plan being a theoretical plan without 
having passed through the crucible of ex- 
perience is being adopted in lieu of the rec- 
ommendations suggested by the surplus 
property industry which were hammered out 
and forged by over 8,000 small-business es- 
tablishments throughout the United States 
on the anvil of good commonsense business 
experience and in essence are a statement 
to the United States Government—give us 
the right to inspect, give us a fair contract, 
properly describe the merchandise you want 
us to buy, and we will pay more money for 
surplus property merchandise. In other 
words, the adoption of the industry's sug- 
gestions would allow the surplus-property 
dealer to take less of a gamble resulting from 
proper inspection and description of mer- 
chandise and thus allow him to make a 
greater bid for the merchandise involved. 

The adoption of the industry contractor 
plan is fraught with possible and probable 
abuse in that it will allow for the concentra- 
tion of the surplus property disposal indus- 
try in the hands of a few large business inter- 
ests and without public bidding by the thou- 
sands of surplus-property dealers now in the 
industry and will be a fertile field for the 
exploitation of the Government by, if not 
collusive, favored arrangements. 

A staff member of the subcommittee was 
of the opinion that the passage of H. R. 
7855 involved only real property, and after 
checking at our request found that it affected 
personal property as well. 

In March of 1956 we requested the right to 
appear before the subcommittee to sustain 
the statements contained in this letter with 
proper, good and sufficient evidence and were 
told that we would be given the opportunity 
to appear at the time the subcommittee holds 
its hearings. We have not heard as of the 
date of this writing in connection therewith, 
and it is for this reason that we file this ap- 
peal with you, having been told that the sub- 
committee has completed its hearings. 

We respectfully request that your com- 
mittee give us the opportunity to present in 
detail our recommendations and to proffer 
evidence that will indicate to the committee 
beyond any doubt that if GSA adopts our 
recommendations, there will be a more effec- 
tive disposal of surplus property with a 
greater amount of money for the United 
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States Government as against the adoption 
of the industry contractor plan, which not 
only brings less money to the Government, 
but will destroy over 8,000 small businesses 
in the United States and Territories—with re- 
sultant unemployment of many, many thou- 
sands of people. 

We request that H. R. 7855 be adopted, but 
only with proper provision that GSA does 
not adopt the industry contractor plan, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joe M. PINKWATER, 
President. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
now my impression that the fears of the 
National Surplus Dealers Association 
have been shown to be unwarranted. I 
am supporting H. R. 7855 with that 
understanding. 

The proviso of section 203 mentioned 
on page 5 of report No. 2199 is one means 
of protection against any discriminatory 
treatment in the disposal of surplus 
property. I am certain that the com- 
mittee intends to use its prerogatives to 
police or prohibit surplus property dis- 
posals in any instances where discrimi- 
natory treatment is involved. 

Mr. President, the main concern of 
the surplus dealers is that the smaller 
dealer might be discriminated against 
under a so-called industry contractor 
plan, which would perhaps facilitate the 
administration of the surplus disposal 
program by GSA, but which at the same 
time would deny some of the smaller 
dealers an opportunity to participate in 
the program on an equitable basis. 

The president of the National Surplus 
Dealers Association expressed his con- 
cern in this language: 

GSA orally and the Department of Defense 
in writing have indicated to us that they 
are adopting a theoretical plan for disposal 
of surplus property known as the Industry 
Contractor Plan. . This plan being a theoreti- 
cal plan without having passed through the 
crucible of experience is being adopted in 
leu of the recommendations suggested by 
the surplus property industry which were 
hammered out and forged by over 8,000 small- 
business establishments throughout the 
United States on the anvil of good common- 
sense business experience and in essence are 
a statement to the United States Govern- 
ment—give us the right to inspect, give us 
a fair contract, properly describe the mer- 
chandise you want us to buy, and we will 
pay more money for surplus property mer- 
chandise. In other words, the adoption of 
the industry’s suggestions would allow the 
surplus-property dealer to take less of a 
gamble resulting from proper inspection and 
description of merchandise and thus allow 
him to make a greater bid for the merchan- 
dise involved. 


Then the letter goes on to say: 

The adoption of the industry-contractor 
plan is fraught with possible and probable 
abuse in that it will allow for the concentra- 
tion of the surplus property disposal indus- 
try in the hands of a few large business 
interests and without public bidding by the 
thousands of surplus-property dealers now 
in the industry and will be a fertile field for 
the exploitation of the Government by, if 
not collusive, favored arrangements, 


Mr. President, I can understand the 
fears and doubts of the association 
which are responsible for the letter from 
which I have read. However, I think 
the record ought to be clear that the 
committee does not want that to happen. 
The committee, in processing the bill, 
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recognizes that there is in existence an 
established pattern of surplus disposal, 
which has been worked out by the experi- 
ence, and that it should be stated as a 
part of the legislative history of the bill 
that that pattern should continue. 

I am happy that as of this date the 
chief clerk of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations has addressed a 
letter to the president of the National 
Surplus Dealers’ Association, Mr. Joe M. 
Pinkwater, in explanation of the bill, in 
which Mr. Reynolds, the chief clerk of 
the committee says: 

You will note that there is nothing in the 
bill, as reported by the committee, which 
would in any way authorize such a program 
as you have indicated that GSA and the 
Department of Defense are proposing. A 
broader bill, S. 2668, a copy of which I am 
enclosing, might have permitted the estab- 
lishment of such a plan as you outlined, but 
in view of the fact that the committee real- 
ized the broad policy problems involved 
which would have required extensive hear- 
ings, action on the latter bill (S. 2668) was 
postponed indefinitely, as you will note from 
the report on H. R. 7855. 

Under the operation of the program au- 
thorized by H. R. 7855, it will be necessary 
for GSA to submit to this committee and to 
the House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions a statement setting forth all the facts 
in relation to any proposed disposal 30 days 
prior to the actual sale of the surplus prop- 
erty. Under the previous authority granted 
to the GSA, this committee has received ap- 
proximately 250 such proposals, of which 
only a very limited number involved personal 
property, the remainder covering the dis- 
position of surplus real property. Only in 
2 or 3 cases in the history of this legisla- 
tion has there been any real objection ex- 
pressed to the disposal of property as pro- 
vided under the program, and-should mem- 
bers of your association find that there is 
any indication of favoritism or any deviation 
from the intent of the pending bill if ap- 
proved by Congress, the committee would 
welcome any information you care to submit 
in relation to any such proposed disposal. 


Mr. President, with that statement in 
the Recorp, I have no objection to the 
bill; in fact, I believe it is a bill which 
will meet the needs of the Government 
and protect the interests of the taxpay- 
ers, who have a substantial investment 
in this surplus property, and, if properly 
administered within the intent of the 
proposed legislation and in accordance 
with the expressed desire of the commit- 
tee which processed the bill, will protect 
the legitimate rights of the independent 
surplus dealers, and not provide for any 
kind of favored treatment for a segment 
of the industry. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I should 
like to comment on the statement of the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota. 
The committee considered this subject 
very thoroughly, and reported the bill 
unanimously. What the Senator from 
Minnesota has said is in accord with the 
committee’s point of view. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure it is the 
understanding, in accordance with the 
commitments which have been made in 
the report and in the letter of the com- 
mittee from which I have read, that the 
committee will be watching this subject 
very carefully and that we will have a 
sort of policing of the matter; and that 
we are anxious to have the GSA and the 
Department of Defense administer the 
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bill in a manner which will be satisfac- 
tory to the surplus dealers throughout 
the country. Is that the understanding 
of the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BENDER. I assure the Senator 
that his statement is an entirely accu- 
rate statement and appraisal of the 
whole situation. 

3 HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
eae and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill (H. R. 7855) was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to extend until July 31, 1958, 
the period during which disposals of sur- 
plus property may be made by nego- 
tiation.” 


W. R. ZANES & CO. 


The bill (H. R. 5382) for the relief of 
W. R. Zanes & Company of Louisiana, 
Inc., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF ROBERT BRADFORD 
BICKERSTAFF 
The bill (H. R. 5453) for the relief of 
the estate of Robert Bradford Bickerstaff - 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF F. M. BRYSON 
The bill (H. R. 8867) for the relief of 
the estate of F. M. Bryson was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ROY COWAN AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 11205) to confer juris- 
diction upon the United States Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claims of Roy Cowan 
and others was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MR. AND MRS. CLARENCE M. 
AUGUSTINE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1963) for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence M. Augustine, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 9, after the word “act”, 
t- strike out “in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof”. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether the Senator from Mississippi 
can give us a brief explanation of the 
bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, this 
bill, if enacted, would pay to Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence M. Augustine, of Natick, 
Mass., the sum of $10,000 as the proceeds 
of a policy of national life insurance 
under the provisions of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940. 
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The deceased, George Augustine, son 
of the claimants herein, entered naval 
duty on April 9, 1945. He was admitted 
to the naval hospital at Memphis, Tenn., 
on April 14 and died on April 24, 1945, 
the cause of death being rheumatic fever. 
Prior to going to the hospital, he had 
his necessary inoculations. There is no 
particular evidence that the inocula- 
tions contributed to the rheumatic fever. 
On April 21, the unit of which George 
Augustine was a member was called up 
for instruction as to national life insur- 
ance coverage but he was unable to be 
there, due to his illness. He, therefore, 
had no opportunity during his short 
term of service to make coverage. The 
Veterans’ Administration is opposed to 
the legislation and, as a matter of law, 
it is on sound grounds in that respect, 
but it is the belief of the committee that 
had the serviceman had the opportunity 
to apply for national life insurance, he 
most certainly would have done so. The 
committee sees no reason why the par- 
ents of this serviceman should not be 
accorded the general treatment given to 
others when he, through no fault of his 
own, was unable to establish the benefits 
provided for them by law. The insur- 
ance is not believed to be in payment 
for any particular duty but is an at- 
tempt on the part of the Government 
and the citizens of the United States 
to compensate the kin of servicemen 
should they die while serving the cause 
of the security of the United States. 

The committee has deleted the pro- 
vision for attorney’s fees and recom- 
mends that this bill, as amended, be given 
the favorable consideration of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
anipe and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. : 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY OF 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 9285) to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, so as to ex- 
tend for 2 additional years the authority 
of Federal Reserve banks to purchase 
United States obligations directly from 
the Treasury. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared dealing with H. R. 
9285 be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


The Committee on Banking and Currency 
has reported unanimously the bill (H. R. 
9285) to amend section 14 (b) of the Federal 
Reserve Act. It will have the effect of ex- 
tending for 2 years beyond June 30, 1956, the 
authority of the Federal Reserve banks to 
engage in direct transactions with the United 
States Treasury for the purchase and sale 
of United States obligations. The Federal 
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Reserve banks will be required to exercise 
this authority under the direction and regu- 
lation of the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee. The obligations may be bonds, notes, 
or other forms of evidence of indebtedness. 
They may be either direct obligations of 
the United States or fully guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the United 
States. While the obligations may be of 
any maturity, in the past it has been cus- 
tomary to limit them to Treasury certificates 
of not more than a few days’ maturity. Un- 
der the bill, a limit of $5 billion is prescribed 
for obligations held at any one time by the 
12 Federal Reserve banks acquired through 
this procedure. Whenever the authority is 
used, the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System must include detailed infor- 
mation concerning such use in its next an- 
nual report to the Congress. Under the 
provisions of the bill, purchases and sales 
of United States obligations by the United 
States Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
banks can take place only in the open mar- 
ket, after June 30, 1958. 

This power to engage in direct transactions 
with the Treasury was expressly given to the 
Federal Reserve banks in 1942. It has been 
kept in continuous force since then by suc- 
cessive extensions. It is presently scheduled 
to expire on June 30, 1956. Passage of this 
bill will keep the power alive for an addi- 
tional 2 years. 

In the past, this authority has proved 
helpful to the United States Treasury in 
tiding it over a period of lean receipts, 
usually just before the quarterly dates for 
payment of Federal income taxes. As shown 
by the tabie set forth on page 2 of the Sen- 
ate report accompanying this bill (Rept. No. 
2206), the authority has been used only in- 
frequently. It has been used for only a total 
of 157 days from 1942 to June 11, 1956, a 
period of almost 14 years. At no time has 
more than $1,320,000,000 of obligations been 
outstanding at any one time through use of 
this procedure. As used in the past, this 
authority has in effect given the United 
States Treasury an overdraft privilege on the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

It is a technique which can be used re- 
gardless of the momentary condition of the 
open market. In the absence of this author- 
ity, in order to supply a need for Federal 
funds, the Treasury would be obliged to 
float its obligations in the open market or 
to draw down its balances with commercial 
banks, Either method might well exert an 
undesirable influence on market conditions. 
Such a result would be wholly unwarranted 
in the event all the Treasury needed to do 
was to raise money for a few days, knowing 
that it would receive a sizable amount from 
income tax payments on the next quarterly 
payment date. 

As used in the past, the authority has in 
effect brought about a stabilizing influence 
on the market. Operations under it can be 
conducted by the Federal Reserve banks un- 
der regulations of the Federal Open Market 
Committee and the United States Treasury 
Department. Sums so raised have no direct 
effect upon interest rates in the open mar- 
ket, since the interest rates on obligations 
directly sold to the Federal Reserve banks 
under this authority are fixed by negotiation 
between the Federal Reserve authorities and 
the Treasury Department. A nominal rate of 
one-quarter of 1 percent per annum has been 
used as the interest rate for these trans- 
actions. 

Used on rare occasions to meet the situa- 
tion outlined above, this authority serves the 
public interest. 

The Under Secretary of the Treasury has 
also noted that this direct purchase author- 
ity may be useful in raising funds for the 
Treasury during an emergency when the 
money market is badly disrupted. It is true 
that, under the terms of the bill, direct pur- 
chase authority is available for use on such 
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eccasions. I would assume, of course, that 
the Treasury would make such use of this 
authority only as a measure of last resort. 
Too frequent use of the direct purchase 
method would seem to run counter to the 
sound money policies frequently emphasized 
by the present administration. It must be 
recognized that the authority in effect grants 
the Treasury Department and the Federal 
Reserve System a means of bypassing the 
open market. This in turn removes the re- 
straints normally exercised by open-market 
conditions on Federal debt management. 

Your committee received a suggestion that 
it allow this authority to lapse in order to in- 
crease the soundness of money by closing one 
door to the monetization of Federal debt. It 
is true that funds received by the Treasury 
through this procedure enable it to continue 
its desired rate of spending, thus adding to 
the reserve structure of banks throughout 
the Nation. However, the committee was 
persuaded by the requests of representatives 
of the Treasury Department and the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors that the direct 
purchase authority be extended for primary 
use during periods of lean Treasury receipts 
and secondary use in an emergency disrup- 
tion of the normal money markets. Under 
such circumstances, the committee is con- 
vinced that this direct purchase authority 
can be used to perform a true public service. 
It, therefore, unanimously recommended con- 
tinuation of such authority for an additional 
2-year period. The present bill granting such 
an extension has already been passed by the 
House of Representatives. Its early enact- 
ment by the Senate without amendment will 
enable it to be forwarded to the White House 
in ample time to become law prior to 
July 1, 1956. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading and pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 9285) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


PURCHASE OF LANDS WITHIN THE 
CACHE NATIONAL FOREST, UTAH 


The bill (S. 3132) to provide for pur- 
chase of lands within the Cache Na- 
tional Forest, Utah, to promote preven- 
tion of floods and minimization of soil 
erosion, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and, ob- 
viously, I shall not object, since I am the 
author of the bill—I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a statement which I have pre- 
pared in explanation of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BENNETT ON CACHE 
NATIONAL Forest LAND PURCHASES (S. 
3132) 

S. 3132 which I introduced for myself and 
Senator WATKINS authorizes a Federal ex- 
penditure of $200,000 to assist in completing 
a model local-Federal partnership program 
known as the Cache Purchase Unit of the 
Cache National Forest. 

For the greater part of the past two dec- 
ades, the people of Ogden and Brigham City, 
Utah, have united to protect their common 
watersheds in the Cache National Forest. 
Some of the most critical lands on the 
watershed from the standpoint of conserva- 
tion have been and are privately owned, 
although they are within the national forest. 
Unfortunately, important portions of these 
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private lands in the forest have become de- 
nuded as the result of overgrazing, logging 
and fires. Flash floods and mud-rock flows 
originating on these damaged lands have 
plagued Ogden and Brigham City and done 
damage which will take many years to cor- 
rect. Pine View Dam serving the Ogden 
area has been filled with 10 feet of silt in 
14 years largely because of poor conserva- 
tion practices on the watersheds feeding the 
dam. 

The local people determined that this 
menace could best be met by having the 
Forest Service administer that part of the 
conservation program within the Cache Na- 
tional Forest proper. A remedial program 
was begun in the 1930's and from that time 
through fiscal year 1955, the local people 
in a fine display of community spirit and 
unity have raised $96,023 to purchase over 
15,000 acres of private land within the na- 
tional forest and then deed the land to the 
Federal Government. Moreover, downpay- 
ments have been made from 1954 to 1956 
by the local people in the amount of $10,190 
to which must be added purchases in 1956 
amounting to $47,000. In addition, the lo- 
cal counties have voluntarily foregone their 
25 percent share of forest receipts which 
would otherwise have gone to local schools 
and roads so that the funds might be used 
in the land purchase program. Their one- 
quarter share of these receipts through fiscal 
1955 totals $21,291. 

The local people have now virtually ex- 
hausted their resources and are in need of 
the emergency assistance of the Federal 
Government since there are about 20,000 
additional acres of critical importance for 
which immediate action is needed for flood 
prevention and erosion control. Much of 
this land has not hitherto been available. 

The Department of Agriculture has ap- 
proved the bill and suggested an amendment 
which the committee adopted requiring local 
matching of funds authorized under S. 3132. 
It seemed only fair to me and to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, ably chaired by 
Senator ELLENDER, that the local people 
should receive credit for their great efforts 
in the past. The committee report on S. 
3132 therefore expressly provides that past 
local donations including the local share of 
forest receipts shall be counted as local 
matching funds to the extent that they ex- 
ceed past Federal contributions. 

The effect of the committee language is 
to give the people retroactive credit for 
matching purposes the $96,032 which the 
local people have contributed through fiscal 
year 1955 since I understand that all or vir- 
tually all of that amount was used to ac- 
quire lands for the purpose of donation to 
the Federal Government. The committee 
states that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
determine the value of lands donated by 
local groups on the basis of acquisition costs 
if the lands were purchased for purposes of 
donation. 

The committee states that local groups 
shall also be credited with their 25 percent 
share of forest receipts; a total of $21,291 
through 1955, which when added to the 
$96,023 aggregates $117,314. From this total 
must b2 subtracted the Federal contribution 
through fiscal 1955, or $63,874, giving a total 
net local credit of $53,440 for future match- 
ing purposes. As soon as the 1954-55 down- 
payments and 1956 purchases amounting 
to $57,190 are deeded over to the Federal 
Government, the local people have a poten- 
tial credit of $121,063 for matching purposes, 

In summary, the Federal contribution au- 
thorized in this bill is more than justified 
for the following reasons: 

1. The lands involved are within the na- 
tional forest boundaries. 

2. The lands are deeded over to the Fed- 
eral Government and are not kept by local 
people. 
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3. The local people have shown a united 
willingness to bear their full share unself- 
ishly. 

4. The Federal Government should pro- 
tect its $7 million investment in Pine View 
Dam. 

5. There is an emergency need to purchase 
20,000 acres of critically needed watershed 
lands. 

6. The local people have exhausted their 
Tesources and need Federal help. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
wish to congratulate my colleague for 
bringing this long-standing matter to a 
head. The people in the area of this 
national forest have been trying for 
years to acquire for the national forest 
privately owned lands within the forest 
boundaries, and other lands which are 
being heavily eroded. The bill provides 
for a cooperative arrangement whereby 
the people will match the contributions 
made by the United States in buying 
these lands, making it possible to com- 
plete the program which they have had 
in mind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Record a statement with respect to the 
bill and some tables showing donations 
and appropriations and expenditures. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS 


By an act approved May 11, 1938 (52 Stat. 
347), and amended by the act of May 26, 1944 
(58 Stat. 227), Congress has authorized the 
Secretary of Agriculture to purchase lands 
within the boundaries of the Cache National 
Forest in the State of Utah to assure that 
such lands will be managed, with nearby 
national forest lands, so as to minimize soil 
erosion and damage from floods. This act 
also authorizes a $10,000 appropriation by 
the Congress of the receipts from the Cache 
National Forest in Utah to pay for the lands 
acquired under the act. Proposed purchases 
must be approved by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission as established by 
section 4 of the Weeks law of March 1, 1911. 

A primary purpose of this law is to facili- 
tate protection and improvement of water- 
sheds within the Cache National Forest on 
which many communities depend for do- 
mestic water and on which a substantial 
farm area depends for irrigation water. 

The Cache purchase unit, beginning dur- 
ing the years 1936 to 1938, was the last of 
the Wasatch Mountain chain to be brought 
under organized fire protection and admin- 
istration. It contained over one-half million 
acres of watershed lands, above 20 munici- 
palities, and 2 Federal reclamation reservoirs 
and irrigation systems—the Pine View and 
the Hyrum projects. 

Purchase of critical watershed lands per- 
mits reduction or termination of grazing use, 
assures utilization of timber under good for- 
estry practices, and permits the restoration 
of an adequate vegetative cover through re- 
seeding, terracing, and similar measures, if 
such are necessary, in conjunction with like 
activities on other national forest lands in 
the vicinity. 

The west slopes of the Wasatch Mountains 
and the watersheds of the Ogden and Weber 
Rivers, all in northern Utah, descend steeply 
to the relatively level lands which adjoin the 
Great Salt Lake on its east side. Water from 
the streams that rise in this mountain area 
supports the cities and towns at the foot of 
the mountains and the irrigation agriculture 
which utilizes the fertile flat lands. Ogden, 
Willard, Brigham, and other towns depend 
on these short and swift streams for their 
water supplies. These streams are also the 
sole source of irrigation water for farms. In 
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relation to needs, water resources in this area 
are limited and careful conservation and use 
is essential. 

A good part of these watersheds is within 
the Cache National Forest. Intermingled 
with the national forest lands are substantial 
acreages of privately owned range and tim- 
berland of high watershed importance. The 
area of privately owned lands, which are not 
subject to national forest administration, 
is proportionately greater in those parts of 
the national forest established in more recent 
years, as the Wellsville Mountain area which 
was added to the forest in 1937. 

Some of these privately owned lands have 
been abused through overgrazing, over- 
cutting of timber, and destructive fires. As 
a consequence, on such lands, the vegetative 
cover often has been destroyed or seriously 
impaired, soil has been gullied or eroded 
away, and the water absorptive capacity of 
the topsoil has been reduced. Private own- 
ers often are under economic pressure to ob- 
tain maximum returns from their lands and 
find it difficult to decrease or terminate graz- 
ing or other use in the interest of sound 
watershed management. In many instances 
the use and value of these lands for water- 
shed purposes, which is of overriding im- 
portance to the public, is of little direct con. 
cern to the owners. Also, private owners 
often are unable to install and maintain the 
restoration measures which are needed to 
stabilize the more seriously depleted land and 
to reduce downstream damages. 

Deterioration of the steep, erodible moun- 
tain watersheds in this area has in the past 
resulted in serious flash floods affecting the 
valuable lowlands. The dangers of this sit- 
uation were demonstrated in 1936 when a 
flood and resultant mud flow, directly at- 
tributable to watershed impairment, de- 
scended upon the town of Willard and nearby 
areas. It destroyed or damaged many homes, 
caused two deaths, destroyed the local power- 
plant, damaged irrigation and municipal wa- 
ter systems, orchards, and crops, and other- 
wise caused a material loss of property. 
Costs of remoying the mud and rock flows 
from the highways, irrigation systems and 
other facilities, and repairing the damage 
were, of course, large. Similar floods of 
varying degrees have affected other areas 
along the base of this mountain range. The 
lands are also a critical part of the water- 
shed of the Ogden River. 

There is urgent need for good manage- 
ment of these lands in order to prevent dam- 
aging floods, serious erosion, and sedimenta- 
tion of a reservoir constructed with Federal 
funds. They can be propertly managed with 
very little additional cost to the Forest Serv- 
ice. In addition to the hazard to the people 
of Ogden City and Weber County, these dam- 
aged watershed lands are also a hazard to 
very large Federal investments. In this 
area the Federal Government has Hill Field 
Air Force Base, employing nearly 10,000 peo- 
ple: the Clearfield Naval Base, with its 7 
million square feet of space under roof; 
and the huge Army General Supply Depot 
at Second Street in Ogden, with 5 million 
square feet of storage space. These Federal 
installations cost the Government hundreds 
of millions of dollars to construct. The an- 
nual maintenance of these as an essential 
part of our national defense runs into the 
millions of dollars. They depend upon the 
watersheds above the city of Ogden for their 
water supply. 

The Pine View Reservoir, which cost nearly 
3 million dollars to construct, is endangered 
by floods and sedimentation from these dam- 
aged watersheds. A flood from these dam- 
aged lands in the North Fork of Ogden River 
deposited gravel, rocks and sediment in the 
Pine View Reservoir and did considerable 
damage to homes in the area. A flood from 
Cutler’s Basin came down the North Fork of 
Ogden River and filled homes on the North 
Fork with gravel up to the middle of the 
first-story windows. Several people were 
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forced to abandon their homes as a result 
of this damage and the threat which hangs 
over them. Continued destruction by floods 
and erosion seems probable unless the land 
is purchased by the Federal Government and 
placed under protection and management. 
The Federal Government is now in the proc- 
ess of enlarging the Pine View project at an 
additional cost of 10 million dollars. 

The need for action to avoid repetition of 
such floods led to formation of two local 
nonprofit organizations, the Weber County 
Watershed Protective Corp. and the Wells- 
ville Mountain Area Project Corp., to aid in 
rehabilitation and protection of these criti- 
cal watershed areas. Financed by local con- 
tributions, these and other organizations 
have cooperated closely with the Forest Serv- 
ice in promoting protection and better use 
of watershed areas in the national forests. 
They have incurred a total cost of $117,314 
through the 1955 fiscal year as follows: 

1. 15,726 acres of land have been acquired 
at a cost of $91,805 and donated to the Fed- 
eral Government (see exhibit No. 1). 

2. Five thousand three hundred and two 
acres of other land has been purchased and 
conveyed to the United States at a loss of 
$4,218. 

3. The countries wherein the Cache Na- 
tional Forest is located have foregone $21,291 
which ordinarily would have been received 
by them under the 25-percent provision of 
the Forest Receipts Act, if the lands had 
not been used by the Forest Service for the 
purchase of private lands. 

In addition, I also call your attention to 
the fact that Weber County and the Weber 
County Watershed Protective Corp. have 
agreed to make a strategic purchase exceed- 
ing $60,000. In fact, they recently have paid 
$20,000 on 1 option, and also $86,800 on 
an escrow agreement. 

Since enactment of the act of May 11, 
1938, referred to a moment ago, Congress has 
appropriated funds thereunder each year, 
beginning with fiscal year 1940, except for 
the years 1943 to 1946, inclusive. Since 1947 
and through the 1955 fiscal year, Congress 
has each year appropriated $10,000 from the 
receipts of the Cache National Forest for 
purchase of lands in accordance with the act, 
Through the 1955 fiscal year, $85,165 has been 
used to acquire lands for which public own- 
ership was deemed necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of the act and which the own- 
ers were willing to sell at a reasonable price 
(see exhibit No. 2). The parts of these ap- 
propriations not used to buy essential lands 
were returned to the Treasury for distribu- 
tion in the same way as other national-forest 
receipts. However, the net Federal expendi- 
ture through the 1955 fiscal year is $63,874, 
since $21,291 is money spent by the Federal 
Government, which otherwise would have 
gone to the counties concerned for schools 
and roads. In effect, this latter amount is a 
local contribution, not a Federal expenditure. 

There remain probably 20,000 acres or more 
of privately owned land within these water- 
sheds which have been, and can again be, 
the cause of destructive floods and a con- 
tinuing source of sedimentation damage to 
irrigation lands, canals, and reservoirs, and 
which should be purchased. Many of the 
options to purchase these lands will expire 
long before funds are available under the 
present law which limits the annual appro- 
priation to $10,000 of the receipts from the 
Cache National Forest in Utah. The major 
lands to be purchased include the following 
“section, township, and range” location: 


T. 6 N., R. 1 E., salt Lake base and Acres 

meridian secs. 6, 26, 34, and 35. 1,400 

N. Ii 900. 844. 

T. 7 N., R. 1 W., secs. 13, 15, 16, and 
17 


T. 8 N., R. 2 W., secs. 12 and 13----.. 
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T. 9 N., R. 1 W., secs. 4, 5, 7-9, 16-21, Acres 
pls SE ap a E ee e E 5, 540 
2 10 N., R. 1 W., secs. 17, 18, 20, 29.. 780 
T. 11 N, R. 1 W., secs. 3, 4, 10 3 1, 060 
T. 12 N., R. 2 W., secs, 26, 33-35. - 1,330 
G ant OS ae gee eas 18, 830 


The Weber County Watershed Protective 
Corp., one of the groups which has played 
a major role in acquiring and donating 
these private lands to the Federal Govern- 
ment, informs me that $65,000 could be used 
during the next fiseal year if Federal funds 
in that amount were made available. 

The Department of Agriculture in its re- 
port upon the bill, indicated that it had no 
objection to its passage if it were amended 
to provide that funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated are te be expended only to the 
extent that such funds are “matched by lo- 
cal donations of money or land of not less 
than equal value” (Rept. p. 2). This the 
committee has done. I understand also that 
the local Utah groups concerned are willing 
to concur in this amendment, but are of the 
opinion, and I agree, that for the purposes 
of matching funds, past local contributions, 
including forest receipts foregone due to Fed- 
eral land purchases, shall be counted, to the 
extent that they exceed past Federal contri- 
butions to the project. 

This the committee report indicates will 
be the case, It also makes it clear that “the 
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value of land donated by local groups shall 
be determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on the basis of acquisition costs 
(p. 1). As of the end of the 1955 fiscal year, 
based upon this statment in the report, it 
appears that total local contributions exceed 
the Federal contribution by $53,440. This 
represents the difference between the total 
net Federal expenditure (purchases costing 
$85,165 less 25 percent, $21,291, which other- 
wise would have gone to the counties con- 
cerned) of $63,874 and the total local con- 
tribution (acquisition costs of $96,023 and 
$21,291 of forest receipts funds foregone) 
of $117,314. 

This project is in the best interest of all 
parties—the local people, the Forest Service, 
the owner of these private lands—and ought 
to be concluded as rapidly as possible. An- 
other 15 to 20 years is tco long to wait for 
proper soil erosion control and water con- 
servation on these valuable watershed lands. 
Floods in that area are not respecters of 
persons and property. 

I urge the Senate to pass S. 3132 which au- 
thorizes the appropriation of $200,000 to be 
used by the Department of Agriculture to 
purchase these lands. The people of Utah 
living in Weber, Box Elder, and Cache Coun- 
ties are not unmindful of the assistance 
the Federai Government has rendered, and 
they stand ready to continue to assist in 
every possible way toward the completion of 
this worthy water and soil-conservation and 
flood-prevention project. 


Exursir 1.—Donations 


Forest Service | Actual or 


appraisal and | estimated | Other | Total cost, 
Donor Acres estimated value] cost of | estimated actuat ana 
of land, time | land to ee e 
of donation donor * — 
‘Willard eng.. 1. 807. 32 $5, 522 600 
Pox Elder County.. 3| 980, 36 2,743 12 000 
Hyrum City S 665. 53 1, 675 2, 000 
Cache County A! 279. 79 700 
Wellsville Mountain Š 4, 174.75 12, 693 16, 520 
Weber County -| 3,085. 26 7, 627 11, 000 
Ogden City.. -| 3,976. 98 11, 154 39, 937 
Boy Scouts 2 116. 00 „000 1,009 
CRORES NY c WOE conse ( ene paca 640. 00 2, 048 2, 048 
Ogden Chamber of Commerce and local civic 
clubs bought 560 acres and sold to the United 
States at a loss l. TTT. AEN 8800 680 
Weber County Watershed Protection Corp. 
bought 4,742 acres and sold to the United 
rr ee S „ 3, 538 
ma n A E E ES ERS E 15 725. 99 45, 384 | %4, 5s 1, 505 90,023 


1 Estimated court costs in condemnation suits. 


Exutstr 2.—Appropriations and expenditures 
under the Special Forest Receipts Act, 
Cache National Forest, Utah 


A ia- | Total obli ear tout 

ppropr! ‘otal obli- | percent fun: 

Fiscal year tion gations! | payments due 
tee penaitures 


8, 890. 95 2, 222. 74 

9, 973. 36 2, 493. 34 

8, 377. 52 2.004. 38 

9. 995. 46 2, 498. 87 

6, 994. 35 1, 748. 59 

8, 978. 55 2.244.604 

483. 63 120, 91 

10,00% | 9,798.67 | "2,448.42 
85, 164. 99 21, 291. 26 

2 9, 862. 00 2, 465. 50 


1 Includes purchase price of land and all other obliga- 
tions under each appropriation. 
2 Obligated to Apr. 30, 1956. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 

aero to the consideration of the 
? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry with an 
amendment on page 2, line 15, after the 
word “amenced”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided further, That the funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated under sec- 
tion 2 of this act shall be available for 
the expenditure only to the extent that 
such funds are matched by donations of 
lands of not less than equal value to 
the United States of America within the 
Cache National Forest or funds of equal 
amount contributed by local agencies, 
organizations or persons, which contrib- 
uted funds are hereby authorized to be 
expended in payment for lands acquired 
under this act and to defray the cost of 
work to rehabilitate watersheds on na- 
tional-forest lands within the Cache Na- 
tional Forest as authorized by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture,” 
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So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture, with the approval of the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission as es- 
tablished by section 4 of the act of March 
1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), is authorized to pur- 
chase those lands, or interests in lands, sit- 
uated within the boundaries of the Cache 
National Forest in the State of Utah public 
ownership of which in his judgment will 
promote and facilitate prevention or con- 
trol of floods and mud-rock flows or mini- 
mize soil erosion, and so prevent or reduce 
damage to lands of the United States, to 
improvements and facilities constructed in 
whole or in part. with Federal funds, to mu- 
nicipal water supplies, and to highways, 
homes and irrigation works in or near the 
feid national forest: Provided, That said 
lands, or interests in lands, may be acquired 
subject to such reservations or outstanding 
rights as the Secretary of Agriculture finds 
will not materially interfere with use and 
management thereof for the foregoing pur- 
poses: Provided further, That any lands pur- 
chased under this act shall upon acceptance 
of title become parts of the Cache National 
Forest and subject to all laws, rules, and 
regulations applicable to lands acquired 
under the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 
961) as amended: Provided further, That 
the funds authorized to be appropriated 
under section 2 of this act shall be avail- 
able for expenditure only to the extent that 
such funds are matched by donations of 
lands of not less than equal value to the 
United States of America within the Cache 
National Forest or funds of equal amount 
contributed by local agencies, organizations 
or persons, which contributed funds are 
hereby authorized to be expended in pay- 
ment for lands acquired under this act and 
to defray the cost of work to rehabilitate 
watersheds on national-forest lands within 
the Cache National Forest as authorized by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this act there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated not to exceed 
$200,000 which shall remain available until 
expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


APPOINTMENT OF TWO UNITED 
STATES COMMISSIONERS FOR 
CUMBERLAND, GA., NATIONAL HIS- 
TORICAL PARK 


The bill (S. 3180) to amend title 28 
of the United States Code to authorize 
the appointment of 2 United States com- 
missioners for Cumberland, Ga., Na- 
tional Historical Park was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I wonder if we may have an 
explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I believe 
I can make an explanation of the bill. 
It was reported from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
It provides for the appointment of two 
United States Commissioners for Cum- 
berland Gap National Historical Park. 
The park is located in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky; and Virginia. The United States 
district court for Kentucky will appoint 
one commissioner and the courts of 
eastern ‘Tennessee and western Vir- 
ginia will appoint the other. 
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The park did not exist when section 
631 of title 28 was enacted, providing for 
commissioners in certain named parks. 
It was necessary to provide for it by this 
particular measure. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That section 631 (a) of 
title 28 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting after the third paragraph of 
such section the following new paragraph: 

“Two United States commissioners may be 
appointed for Cumberland Gap National 
Historical Park. One, whose jurisdiction 
shall be limited to the portion of the park 
situated in Kentucky, shall be appointed by 
the District Court for the Eastern District of 
Kentucky; the other, whose jurisdiction shall 
be limited to the portion of the park situated 
in Tennessee and Virginia, shall be appointed 
by joint action of the District Courts for the 
Eastern District of Tennessee and the West- 
ern District of Virginia.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2691) for the relief of 
Cale P. Haun and Julia Fay Haun was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill be passed to the next call of 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


WALTER C. JORDAN AND ELTON W. 
JOHNSON 


The bill (S. 3945) for the relief of 
Walter C. Jordan and Elton W. Johnson 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated to 
Walter C. Jordan, of Pryor, Okla., the sum of 
$303 and to Elton W. Johnson, of Chelsea, 
Okla., the sum of $67, which amounts repre- 
sent the estimated costs of replacement of 
two abstracts of title and duplicates of two 
mortgagee's title insurance policies, belong- 
ing to the above-named individuals and 
which abstracts and original policies were 
destroyed when the mail bag in which they 
were being dispatched by the Postal Trans- 
portation Service slid under the wheels of 
the train at Pryor, Okla., on or about May 3, 
1954: Provided, That no part of the amounts 
appropriated in this act shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with these claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


ESTATE OF RENE WEIL 


The bill (H. R. 2709) for the relief of 
the estate of Rene Weil was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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MRS. ZELLA K. THISSELL. 
The bill (H. R. 3373) for the relief of 
Mrs. Zella K. Thissell was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


EUGENE G. ARETZ 
The bill (H. R. 7373) for the relief of 
Eugene G. Aretz was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CLYDE R. STEVENS 
The bill CH. R. 8041) for the relief of 
Clyde R. Stevens was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SGT. AND MRS. HERBERT G. 
HERMAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3150) for the relief of Sgt. and 
Mrs. Herbert G. Herman, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with amendments, on page 1, line 
6, after the word “of”, where it appears 
the second time, to strike out 825,000“ 
and insert “$5,361.19” and, on page 2, 
line 4, after the word “act”, to strike out 
“in excess of 10 percent thereof”, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Sgt. and Mrs. Her- 
bert G. Herman, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., the 
sum of $5,361.19. Such sum shall be in full 
satisfaction of the claims of the said Sgt. and 
Mrs. Herbert G. Herman against the United 
States for compensation for the death of 
their minor child, Herbert G. Herman, Jr., 
who was fatally injured as the result of be- 
ing struck by a United States Army vehicle 
on March 13, 1953, in Gradignan, France, and 
reimbursement for burial and other expenses 
incurred by the said Sergeant and Mrs. Her- 
man as a result of such death: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WILLIAM MARTIN, OF TOK JUNC- 
TION, ALASKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 906) for the relief of William 
Martin, of Tok Junction, Alaska, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments, on 
page I, line 6, after the word “of,” where 
it appears the first time, to strike out 
“$1,135” and insert “$1,080” and on page 
2, at the beginning of line 2, to strike 
out “in exeess of 10 percent thereof.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
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MRS. CHARLES C. PHILLIPS 


The bill (S. 1798) for the relief of Mrs. 
Charles C. Phillips was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the bill? 

Mr, EASTLAND. Mr, President, this 
bill would pay the sum of $10,000 to the 
widow of a man who while serving with 
the Corps of Engineers was loaned, along 
with two other persons, to a Subcommit- 
tee of the Armed Services Committee 
and who, while serving in that capacity, 
performed exemplary services resulting 
in a reduction of expenditures of nearly 
$500 million to the United States. The 
nature of the services of the claimant is 
attested to by the junior Senator from 
Louisiana, Senator Lonc, who served as 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge 
of the military public works bill during 
the period when Mr. Phillips performed 
his services for the legislative branch. 

Had this claimant been in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and per- 
formed similar meritorious service, he 
would have been eligible for a monetary 
award under the Government Employees 
Incentive Awards Act. However, since 
the services which he performed were 
for the legislative rather than the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, the 
claimant could not receive compensa- 
tion under that act. Consequently, this 
legislation represents the only method 
by which the meritorious services of this 
individual may be adequately recognized. 

Since the approval of this bill is pri- 
marily a matter for consideration of the 
legislative branch the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Department of the Army 
prefer to make no recommendation with 
respect to its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 5, after $500,000,000,” to in- 
sert a colon and “Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding 81,000“, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Charles C. 
Phillips of Vicksburg, Miss., the sum of 
$10,000 as an extraordinary monetary award 
for special services rendered to the United 
States by her husband, the late Charles C. 
Phillips, during June and July 1952, at which 
time, while employed by the Department of 
Defense, he was on loan to and rendered 
outstanding service for a subcommittee of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, which 
subcommittee, following detailed hearings 
and an intensive study to which Mr. Phillips 
contributed greatly, recommended, and was 
instrumental in the eventual reduction of 
the Military and Naval Construction Act of 
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$500 million: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shail be fined in any such not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DR. SHAN YAH GIN 


The bill (S. 2804) for the relief of Dr. 
Shan Yah Gin was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Dr. 
Shan Yah Gin shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


ROSETTA ITTNER 


The bill (S. 2839) for the relief of 
Rosetta Ittner was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (12) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act Rosetta 
Ittner may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
such act: Provided, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 


JOSEF KRANZ 


The bill (S. 3232) for the relief of 
Josef Kranz was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (19) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Josef 
Kranz may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 


— — — 


MRS. MARIA (SCHANDL) COTE 


The bill (S. 3292) for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria (Schandl) Cote was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Maria 
(Schandl) Cote may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
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is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to grounds 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice had 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act. 


ZYGMUNT SOBOTA 


The bill (S. 3380) for the relief of 
Zygmunt Sobota was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Zygmunt Sobota may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of such act: Provided, That 
this act shall apply only to grounds for ex- 
clusion under such paragraph known to the 
Secretary of State or the Attorney General 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
act. 


THERESIA SCHNEIDER 


The bill (S. 3522) for the relief of 
Theresia Schneider was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (6) of section 212 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Theresia Schneider may, if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of such act, be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence, under such condi- 
tions and controls as the Attorney General, 
after consultation with the Surgeon General 
of the United States, deems necessary to im- 
pose. A suitable or proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
shall be given by or on behalf of the said 
Theresia Schneider in the same manner and 
subject to the same conditions as bonds or 
undertakings given under section 213 of such 
act: Provided, That this act shall apply only 
to grounds for exclusion under paragraph (6) 
of section 212 (a) of such act known to the 
Secretary of State or the Attorney General 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
act. 


GIOVANNA SCANO 


The bill (H. R. 1410) for the relief 
of Giovanna Scano was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 592) for the 
relief of certain aliens, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment on page 2, 
after line 10, to insert: 

Sec. 3. Within 6 months immediately fol- 
lowing the effective date of this act, Sirijo 
Tanfara may file an application for adjust- 
ment of his immigration status under the 
provisions of section 6 of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, as amended (67 Stat. 403; 68 
Stat. 1045), notwithstanding his status at 
the time of entry into the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6888) to amend the 
act of September 3, 1954, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, by re- 
quest 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I with- 
hold my request and will yield to thc 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
think I am entitled to 5 minutes, under 
the rule, even though the bill may be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah may proceed. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, this 
measure has to do with a situation which 
exists in the West wherein herd masters 
in that area have to have foreign help 
to manage their herds. We call this the 
sheepherders’ bill. 

This measure is very much needed by 
sheep raisers in the Intermountain 
States who employ large numbers of 
sheepherders. The persons provided for 
in the bill would be immigrants who 
would help solve the problems which 
now confront the sheep raisers. 

Since it is an immigration bill, I 
wanted to bring to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that it constitutes in no 
way an immigration program for this 
year. The President of the United 
States, in his message to Congress early 
this year, called attention to the need 
for some amendments to the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, amendments 
which he felt were reasonable and 
should be adopted by Congress, I intro- 
duced four bills to cover the recom- 
mendations made by the President. 

Hearings have been held on the bills. 
In fact, the hearings started last No- 
vember on the general subject of amend- 
ments to the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. 

A year ago last May—in May 1955, to 
be exact—I introduced a bill to amend 
the Refugee Act of 1953. The proposed 
amendments were suggested by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Refugee Act, in the 
State Department. I felt that they were 
sound amendments and should have 
been adopted. Numerous hearings have 
been held on this particular bill and on 
other bills which were introduced for the 
purpose of amending the Refugee Act. 
Nothing has resulted from those hear- 
ings except the hearing records. No 
progress has actually been made to se- 
cure the amendments proposed. 

I serve notice now that, so far as the 
administration is concerned, it is still 
greatly to the advantage of this coun- 
try, as a matter of national policy, that 
the program suggested by the President 
to amend the Refugee Act and the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act be 
adopted. I urge Senators, especially the 
members of the Committee on fhe Ju- 
diciary, to secure the fulfillment of this 
program. 

I have called attention to the program 
in connection with the bill now under 
consideration. The so-called sheep- 
herders immigration bill is not a pro- 
gram. It is merely designed to alleviate 
a particular situation within the United 
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States. I am very much in favor of it, 
and I hope it will be finally adopted. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, by request, 
I suggest that the bill go over until the 
next call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will go over until the next call of 
the calendar. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 605) for the 
relief of certain aliens, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with amendments, on page 1, 
line 6, after the name “Karady”, where 
it appears the second time, to strike out 
“Anesti N. Baicousheff,”; in line 7, after 
the name “Lauria”, to strike out “Kath- 
erine Pui King Loo (Feun), Lindson 
Feun, Lindgoy Feun, Amie Feun,“; and 
on page 3, line 18, after the word “resi- 
dence”, to strike out “upon payment of 
the required visa fees, and section 212 
(a) (28) of the said act shall be inappli- 
cable in the case of each such alien” and 
insert “as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees, and their past membership in 
the classes defined in section 212 (a) (28) 
of the said act of which the Attorney 
General has knowledge prior to the date 
of the enactment of this act shall not 
hereafter be a cause for their exclusion 
from the United States.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
THE CITY OF CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 8634) to authorize the con- 
veyance of a certain tract of land in 
North Carolina to the city of Charlotte, 
N. C., which had been reported from the 
Committee on Government Opérations 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 4, 
after the word “Congress”, to strike out 
“(62 Stat. 770. 350)“ and insert (62 
Stat. 350)”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
3 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 


EFFECTS OF ACTS OF CONGRESS ON 
STATE LAWS—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3143) to establish rules of 
interpretation governing questions of the 
effect of acts of Congress on State laws, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BIBLE. Over by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


CONVEYANCE OF TRIBAL LANDS OF 
THE WIND RIVER RESERVATION, 
WYO., TO THE UNITED STATES 
The bill (S. 3467) to authorize the con- 


veyance of tribal lands from the Sho- 
shone Indian Tribe and the Arapahoe 
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Indian Tribe of the Wind River Reser- 
vation, in Wyoming, to the United States 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BIBLE. Over, by request. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada amend his re- 
quest so as to have the bill go over to 
the next call of the calendar? 

Mr. BIBLE. I shall be happy to amend 
my request so as to have the bill go over 
until the next call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over until the next 
call of the calendar. 


PUBLICATION OF STATISTICS RE- 
GARDING CERTAIN TYPES OF 
TEXTILE LOOMS 


The bill (S. 2881) to direct the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to collect and publish 
annually statistics as to the number of 
certain types of textile looms in place 
and in operation on a State-by-State 
basis was announced as next in ordér. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the bill 
requires the Secretary of Commerce to 
collect and publish annually statistics 
as to the number of certain types of cot- 
ton, synthetic, wool, and blended textile 
looms in place and in operation in the 
various States. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the bill provides that the 
Secretary of Commerce collect and pub- 
lish annually, by States, statistics on the 
number of cotton, synthetic, wool, and 
blended textile looms in place and in 
operation. 

Statistical data of the kind to be pro- 
vided would be helpful to many States 
wherein there is a density of textile mills. 
The lack of such data has had an adverse 
effect on the economy of such States un- 
der certain circumstances. 

The cost of collecting and providing 
the data would be small as compared 
with the benefits to be derived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BARRETT. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That. subchapter 3 of 
chapter 3 of title 13 of the United States 
Code, as amended, is amended by adding 
after section 103 a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 104. Statistics on textile looms in 
place and in operation 

“(a) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to collect and publish annually statis- 
tics as to the number of the following types 
of textile looms in place and in operation on 
a State-by-State basis: (1) cotton, (2) syn- 
thetic, (3) wool, and (4) blended. Such 
statistics shall be published in bulletin form 
and distributed im such manner as may be 
directed by the Secretary. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
such rules and regulations as he deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section.” 

Sec. 2, The analysis of subchapter 3 of 
chapter 3 of title 13 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following: 

“104. Statistics on textile looms in place 
and in operation.” 
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SPECIAL CANCELING STAMPS TO 
ENCOURAGE REGISTRATION FOR 
VOTING IN GENERAL ELECTIONS 


The bill (S. 3215) authorizing the 
Postmaster General to provide for the 
use of special canceling stamps or post- 
marking dies in order to encourage regis- 
tration for voting in general elections 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the purpose of the bill is 
to encourage the general public on a con- 
tinuing basis during election years to 
register, so that a greater number will 
be qualified to vote in the general elec- 
tion. 

The general apathy of the public to- 
ward our national elections has long 
been of concern to both major political 
parties and to all who are interested in 
a more representative Government. It 
is believed that public notice of the type 
proposed in the proposed legislation will 
have a worthwhile effect on the general 
public. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That the Postmaster 
General is authorized to provide for the use 
in each first- and second-class post office, 
during the period beginning on February 1 
and ending on September 30 of each even 
numbered year, of a special canceling stamp 
or postmarking die bearing the legend “Are 
you registered to vote?” 


DETENTION OF MAIL FOR TEMPO- 
RARY PERIODS IN CERTAIN 
CASES—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9842) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to hold and detain 
mail for temporary periods in certain 
cases was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BIBLE. Over by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
REPORT BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON DISARMAMENT—RESOLUTION 
REFERRED TO COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


The resolution (S. Res. 286) providing 
for an additional extension of time for 
filing a report by the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be re- 


ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1957—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 11473) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 1957, and for 


other purposes, was announced as next 
in order, 
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Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this is ob- 
viously not calendar business. It will be 
taken up by motion, possibly today. I 
ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill will be passed over. 


The 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950, AS AMENDED— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9852) to extend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill will be passed over. 

This concludes the call of the calendar. 


The 


RECOGNITION OF POSTAL AND FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES’ ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the es- 
tablishment of a definitive policy with 
respect to employee-management rela- 
tions in the Federal civil service is a 
sound and also a desirable objective of 
Federal employee organizations. It 
should be productive of substantial bene- 
fit to the Government as well as be ad- 
vantageous to the employees. 

Objections which have been raised 
to this type of legislation seem to be 
overdrawn and not consistent with in- 
dustrial experience or with the Govern- 
ment’s own policy concerning labor rela- 
tions in industry. The purpose of such 
a bill as S. 3593 or of S. 1191, which I 
cosponsored, has been termed unneces- 
sary, and the practices for which it pro- 
vides have been represented as being 
likely to retard efficient personnel man- 
agement. The accuracy of such fore- 
bodings impresses me as questionable. 

Certainly the formulation of a policy 
and program which will bring Govern- 
ment employees and management into 
closer harmony and create better under- 
standing of mutual problems is neither 
superfluous nor undesirable. On the 
contrary, I look upon it as essential to 
the development of good personnel rela- 
tions in the Government service. 

Basically the employer-employee rela- 
tionship in the civil service is the same 
as it is in private employment. Manage- 
ment has the responsibility for devising 
and executing those policies which will 
fulfill efficiently the functions of the or- 
ganization or enterprise it is directing. 
Those functions consist of such broad 
categories as finance, procurement, pro- 
duction, and distribution. They also in- 
clude a personnel function which in- 
cludes the hiring, utilization, and com- 
pensation of persons needed for the op- 
erations of the concern, 

It has come to be a well-recognized 
principle of industry management that 
good employer-employee relations are an 
important element in a satisfactory 
operating program. Good management 
has come to realize the worth of the sat- 
isfied employee and to know that it is of 
positive benefit to the enterprise to have 
the employee feel that he can have a 
voice in the determination of his basic 
working conditions. He achieves this 
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voice through organization. Manage- 
ment can use that organization to its 
advantage by cooperating in its devel- 
opment into an effective means of em- 
ployee representation, or it can adopt a 
combative attitude or ignore the poten- 
tialities for good which are inherent in 
it. 

The Federal Government does not 
permit industry to make a choice. The 
Federal labor-management relations 
laws have required industry to recog- 
nize and deal sincerely with a union 
which can demonstrate that it has the 
right to represent a particular group of 
employees. ‘The Federal Government 
should not hesitate to accord to its own 
employees the same fundamental right 
to have a voice in the determination of 
their working conditions. I agree with 
the objective of establishing an em- 
ployee-management policy by the Fed- 
eral Government toward its own em- 
ployees. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of S. 3593 be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3593) was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the act 
of August 24, 1912 (U. S. C., 1946 edition, title 
5, sec. 652), as amended, is hereby amended 
by adding a new subsection to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(e) (1) The right of officers or repre- 
sentatives of national employee organiza- 
tions or local officers of such national or- 
ganizations representing employees of a de- 
partment or agency or subdivision of such 
department or agency, to represent griev- 
ances in behalf of their members without re- 
straint, coercion, interference, intimidation, 
or reprisal is recognized. 

“(2) (A) Within 6 months after the ef- 
fective date of this act, the head of each de- 
partment and agency shall, after giving of- 
ficers or representatives of employee organ- 
izations having members in such depart- 
ment or agency an opportunity to present 
their views, promulgate regulations specify- 
ing that administrative officers shall at the 
request of officers or representatives of the 
employees’ organizations confer, either in 
person or through duly designated repre- 
sentatives, with such officers or representa- 
tives on matters of policy affecting working 
conditions, safety, in-service training labor- 
management cooperation, methods of adjust- 
ing grievances, transfers, appeals, granting 
of leave, promotions, demotions, rates of pay, 
and reduction in force. Such regulations 
shall recognize the right of such officers or 
representatives to carry on any lawful activi- 
ty, without intimidation, coercion, inter- 
ference, or reprisal. 

“(B) Disputes resulting from disagree- 
ment between employee organizations and 
departments or agencies on the policies 
enumerated in subsection (e) (2) (A) shall 
be referred to an impartial board of arbi- 
tration to be composed of one representative 
of the department or agency, one represent- 
ative of the employee organization, and one 
representative appointed by the Secretary 
of Labor who shall serve as chairman. The 
findings of the board of arbitration shall be 
final and conclusive. 

“(3) Charges involving a violation of this 
subsection shall be referred to an impartial 
board of arbitration to be composed of 3 
members, 1 to be selected by the organiza- 
tion making the charge, 1 to be selected by 
the head of the department or agency in- 
volved, and the third, who shall act as chair- 
man, to be designated by the Civil Service 
Commission. The findings of this board of 
arbitration shall be final and conclusive as 
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to the fact of violation and the head of the 
department or agency involved shall take 
such action as may be necessary to cause the 
suspension, demotion, or removal of any ad- 
ministrative official found by the board of 
arbitration to have violated this subsection. 

“(4) This subsection shall not apply to the 
Central Intelligence Agency or the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation.” 


CONSIDERATION OF THE DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that 

H. R. 10986, the Defense Department ap- 

propriation bill, which is to be reported 

to the Senate today by the Committee on 

Appropriations, be taken up on Thurs- 

day at the conclusion of the morning 

business, with the understanding that 
there will be a general discussion of that 
bill on Thursday and, if any Senators so 
desire, on Friday, but with the further 
understanding that there will be no votes 
taken on the bill on Thursday or Friday. 

I have cleared this request with the 
distinguished minority leader, and he 
concurs in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1957 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business, calendar 2169, S. 3982, be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2258, H. R. 11473, better known as 
the legislative appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
11473) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent of 
the Senator from Kentucky? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Neusercer in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, the 
committee recommends appropriations 
totaling $117,804,058 for the expenses of 
the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957. The sums recommended 
are $28,427,608 over the amount allowed 
in the House bill, $4,692,875 below the 
budget estimates, and $14,652,351 over 
the appropriations for the current fiscal 
year. 

Mr. President, of the increase of $28,- 
427,608 over the amount in the House bill, 
a total of $28,404,315 is for Senate items 
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on which the House took no action. As 
you know, Mr. President, this procedure 
has been the practice for a number of 
years. 

Of the increase of $14,652,351 over the 
appropriations for the current fiscal year, 
$13,808,310 is for the Architect of the 
Capitol. This increase is for the con- 
tinued construction of the new Senate 
and House Office Buildings and for the 
extension of the east front of the Capitol. 

Mr. President, the bill provides for 30 
new positions under the jurisdiction of 
the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. Of 
the 30 new positions, 10 are for the serv- 
ice department. As chairman of the leg- 
islative subcommittee, I have had nu- 
merous requests from the Members of 
this body to look into the problems of the 
service department in order to provide 
for better service. Let me say that this 
situation in the service department is the 
result of an ever-increasing workload. 
I think they have done a wonderful job, 
with what they had to do with. 

Mr. President, I did look into the mat- 
ter and came to two conclusions. If this 
department was to render the type of 
service desired by the Senators, we had 
to provide modern equipment and skilled 
personnel to operate it; and, secondly, 
there is involved the matter of space. 
New equipment has been provided, and 
the committee recommends the allow- 
ance of funds for personnel to operate 
the equipment. As we all know, this 
matter of space will have to wait for the 
completion of the new office building. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
the Senate the fact that five of the new 
positions are for the preposed Senate 
Recording Facility. I shall discuss this 
in detail in a few moments. 

Mr. President, the committee made a 
thorough study of the salary scale of the 
employees of the Senate last year; and 
made recommendations for an extensive 
overhaul of the existing salary structure. 
These recommendations were adopted by 
the Senate. In making these revisions, 
the committee considered the respon- 
sibilities of the positions involved, and 
not the individuals holding such posi- 
tions. Neither did the committee feel 
that it was bound by any salaries set by 
the House for its employees. We have 
had very few complaints from either em- 
ployees or Senators on the revised scale. 

I do not mean by that statement that 
we have not had some complaints, but 
there certainly has been a minimum of 
complaints. 

The committee did receive some recom- 
mendations for changes which we con- 
sidered. We recommend certain revi- 
sions which are in the nature of cor- 
recting adjustments to the recommenda- 
tions of last year. 

Mr. President, the most important pro- 
vision in this bill deals with the estab- 
lishment of the Senate Recording Fa- 
cility. As all of us know, we have been 
participating with the other body in the 
operation of the Joint Recording Facil- 
ity. The Joint Recording Facility has 
rendered good service to the Members 
of this body, but I know we all feel that 
due to the distances involved, not to men- 
tion the problems of administration, a 
separate facility is desirable. The House 
has established a separate facility. 
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Therefore, if we are to have this type of 
service, a Senate Recording Facility will 
have to be established. 

The committee recommends that the 
Recording Facility be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sergeant at Arms of the Sen- 
ate, and to be operated under rules and 
regulations established by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. President, the committee has 
worked out a proposal which we believe 
will work, and it will work with a mini- 
mum of problems. ‘Therefore, it is 
worthy of the support of the Members 
of this body. 

Mr. President, the committee recom- 
mends appropriations totaling $10,637,- 
608 for the Library of Congress. This 
sum is an increase of approximately 
$375,000 over tha appropriations for the 
current fiscal year; $22,693 over the 
House allowance; and $39,645 below the 
budgct estimate of $10,677,253. The rec- 
ommendations of the committee are ade- 
quate to assure the operations of the 
library at its long recognized standard— 
the best library in the world. 

Mr. President, I ask that the committee 
amendments to the bill be agreed to en 
bloc, and that the bill as thus amended 
be regarded for the purpose of amend- 
ment as original text; provided, that no 
point of order shall be considered to 
have been waived by reason of agree- 
ment to this order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
amendments agreed to en bloc are as 
follows: r 

At the top of page 2, to insert a new head- 
ing, as follows: 

“SENATE” 

On page 2, after line 1, to insert a new 
subhead, as follows: 

“SALARIES OF SENATORS, MILEAGE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE SENATE AND OF SENATORS, EX- 
PENSE ALLOWANCE OF THE MAJORITY AND 
MINORITY LEADERS OF THE SENATE, AND SALARY 
AND EXPENSE ALLOWANCE OF THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT” 

On page 2, after line 6, to insert: 

“For compensation of Senators, $2,166,240.” 

On page 2, after line 7, to insert: 

“For mileage of the President of the Senate 
and of Senators $51,000.” 

On page 2, after line 9, to insert: 

“For expense allowance of the majority 
leader and the minority leader of the Senate, 
$2,000 each, in all, $4,000.” 

On page 2, after line 11, to insert: 

“For the compensation of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, $35,070." 

On page 2, after line 13, to insert: 

“For expense allowance of the Vice Presi- 
dent, $10,000.” 

On page 2, after line 14, to insert: 

“SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 

“For compensation of officers, employees, 
clerks to Senators, and others as authorized 
by law, as follows: 

“OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 

“For clerical assistance to the Vice Presi- 
dent, at rates of compensation to be fixed by 
him in multiples of $5 per month, $86,925.” 

On page 2, after line 21, to insert; 

“CHAPLAIN 

“Chaplain of the Senate, $5,000.” 

At the top of page 3, to insert: 

“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

“For office of the Secretary, $572,915: Pro- 
vided, That effective July 1, 1956, the com- 
pensation of the Chief Clerk and Parlia- 
mentarian of the Senate shall be $15,500 
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gross per annum each in lieu of $8,820 basic 
per annum each; and the basic annual com- 
pensation of the following positions shall be: 
legislative clerk $7,620 in lieu of $7,260; Jour- 
nal clerk $7,620 in lieu of $7,260; assistant 
parliamentarian $7,620 in lieu of $7,260; 
keeper of stationery $6,060 in lieu of $5,580; 
librarian $6,060 in lieu of $5,580; superin- 
tendent, document room $6,060 in lieu of 
$5,580; secretary to Parliamentarian $3,240 
in Meu of $3,000; assistant Journal clerk 
$3,240 in lieu of $3,060; assistant bill clerk 
$3,240 in lieu of $3,000; assistant executive 
clerk $3,240 in lieu of $3,000; and custodian 
of records $3,240 in lieu or 3,000.” 
On page 3, after line 15, to insert: 


“COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


“For professional and clerical assistance to 
standing committees, and the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, $2,030,650.” 

On page 3, after line 19, to insert: 


“CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 


“For clerical assistance to the conference 
of the majority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$40,000.” 

At the top of page 4, to insert: 

“For clerical assistance to the conference 
of the minority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$40,000.” 

On page 4, after line 3, to insert: 
“ADMINISTRATIVE AND CLERICAL ASSISTANTS TO 

A SENATORS 

“For administrative and clerical assistants 
and messenger service for Senators, $9,604,- 
000.“ 


On page 4, after line 7, to insert: 


“OFFICE OF THE SERGEANT AT ARMS AND 
DOORKEEPER 

“For office of Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper, $1,755,770: Provided, That effective 
July 1, 1956, the basic annual compensation 
of the following positions shall be: secre- 
tary $2,760 in liew of $2,520; clerk $2,880 in 
lieu of secretary $2,460; chief telephone op- 
erator $3,180 in lieu of $3,000; 3 assistant 
chief telephone operators at $2,580 each in 
Neu of $2,460 each; 26 pages at $1,800 each 
im lieu of 24 pages at $1,800 each; 79 pri- 
vates, police force, at $2,160 each in lieu of 
75 privates, police force, at $2,160 each; post- 
master $6,060 in lieu of $5,580; chief clerk, 
post office $2,760 in lieu of $2,660; 30 mail 
carriers at $2,100 each in Meu of 28 mail 
carriers at $2,100 each; superintendent, peri- 
odical press gallery at $4,740 in lieu of $4,320; 
clerk-stenographer, service department at 
$2,160 in lieu of clerk-typist at $1,920; chief 
machine operator at $2,880 in lieu of $2,760; 
foreman of duplicating department of $3,180 
in lieu of $2,880; 2 offset press operators at 
$2,580 each and 1 offset press operator at 
$2,340 in lieu of 3 offset press operators at 
$2,340 each; 2 messengers at pass door at 
$2,400 each; superintendent of mails at 
$2,400; superintendent, press photographers 
gallery at $4,020; night supervisor, service 
department at $2,700; senior addressograph 
operator at $2,400 and 5 addressograph oper- 
ators at $2,160 each in lieu of 4 addressograph 
operators at $2,160 each; 7 messengers at 
$1,740 each in lieu of 6 messengers at $1,740 
each; 5 inserting machine operators at $1,980 
each; 2 photostat operators at $2,400 each 
in lieu of 1 photostat operator at $2,400; 4 
laborers at $1,620 each in lieu of 3 laborers 
at $1,620 each; auditor $2,220; administra- 
tive assistant $7,320; director, recording 
studio, $7,020; director of photography $5,100; 
chief sound engineer $4,080; laboratory su- 
pervisor $4,020; cameraman $3,600; film and 
radio recording engineer $3,120; shipping and 
stock clerk $1,800; traffic manager $2,520; 
production assistant $3,420; editor and 
printer $3,000; administrative officer $3,780; 
and projectionist, film inspector $2,280.” 
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On page 5, after line 20, to insert: 


“OFFICES OF THE SECRETARIES FOR THE MAJORITY 
AND THE MINORITY 


“For the offices of the secretary for the 
majority and the secretary for the minority, 
$94,950: Provided, That effective July 1, 1956, 
the gross compensation of the secretary for 
the majority and the secretary for the mi- 
nority shall be $15,500 per annum each; 
and the basic annual compensation of the 
assistant secretary for the majority and the 
assistant secretary for the minority shall be 
$6,300 each in lieu of $5,580 each.” 

On page 6, after line 5, to insert: 


“OFFICES OF THE MAJORITY AND 
WHIPS 


“For two clerical assistants, one for the 
majority whip and one for the minority whip, 
at not to exceed $5,580 basic per annum each, 
$20,045." 

On page 6, after line 9, to insert: 

“In all $14,260,255, and the agency contri- 
bution for Federal employees group life 
imsurance authorized to be paid from this 
appropriation by Public Law 598, 83d Con- 
gress, shall be paid without regard to the 
above limitations.” 

On page 6, after line 14, to insert: 


“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 


“Legislative reorganization: For salaries 
and expenses, legislative reorganization, in- 
cluding the objects specified in Public Law 
663, 79th Congress, $100,000.” 

On page 6, after line 18, to insert: 

“Senate policy committees; For salaries 
and expenses of the majority policy com- 
mittee and the minority policy committee, 
$105,000 for each such committee; in all, 
$210,000.” 

On page 6, after line 21, to insert: 

“Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port: For salaries and expenses of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
$135,560.” 

On page 6, after line 24, to insert: 

“Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: For 
salaries and expenses of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, including the objects 
specified in Public Law 20, 80th Congress, 
including $825 for expenses of compiling 
and Breparing year-end joint committee re- 
ports, which sum, or any part thereof, may 
be paid as additional compensation to any 
employee of the United States, $222,775." 

On page 7, after line 6, to insert: 

“Joint Committee on Printing: For sal- 
aries and expenses of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, at rates of compensation to be 
fixed by the committee, $59,085; for expenses 
of compiling, preparing, and indexing the 
Congressional Directory, $1,600; and for com- 
piling, preparing, and indexing material for 
the biographical directory, $2,500, said sum, 
or any part thereof, in the discretion of the 
chairman or vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, may be paid as addi- 
tional compensation to any employee of the 
United States; in all, $63,185.” 

On page 7, after line 16, to insert: 

“Committee on Rules and Administration: 
For reimbursement to General Services Ad- 
ministration for space furnished for United 
States Senate, $27,515; and for expenses of 
compiling, preparing, and indexing material 
for the Senate Manual, $2,050, said sum, or 
any part thereof, in the discretion of the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, may be paid as additional 
compensation to any employee of the United 
States; in all, $29,565.” 

On page 7, after line 24, to insert: 

“Vice President's automobile: For pur- 
chase, exchange, driving, maintenance, 
and operation of an automobile for the Vice 
President, $8,785." 

On page 8, after line 2, to insert: 

“Automobile for the President pro tem- 
pore: For purchase, exchange, driving, main- 
tenance, and operation of an automobile for 
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the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
$8,785.” 

On page 8, after line 5, to insert: 

“Automobiles for majority and minority 
leaders: For purchase, exchange, driving, 
maintenance, and operation of two automo- 
biles, one for the majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, and one for the minority leader of the 
Senate, $17,570.” 

On page 8, after line 9, to insert: 

“Reporting Senate proceedings: For re- 
porting the debates and proceedings of the 
Senate, payable in equal monthly install- 
ments, $170,250.” 

On page 8, after line 12, to insert: 

“Furniture: For services and materials in 
cleaning and repairing furniture, and for the 
purchase of furniture, $31,190: Provided, 
That the furniture purchased is not avail- 
able from other agencies of the Government.” 

On page 8, after line 16, to insert: 

“Inquiries and investigations: For ex- 
penses of inquiries and investigations or- 
dered by the Senate or conducted pursuant 
to section 134 (a) of Public Law 601, 79th 
Congress, including $400,000 for the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, to be available. also 
for the purposes mentioned in Senate Reso- 
lution No. 193, agreed to October 14, 1943, 
and Public Law 20, 80th Congress, $2,000,000.” 

On page 8, after line 23, to insert: 

“Folding documents: For the employment 
of personnel for folding speeches and pam- 
phlets at a gross rate of not exceeding $1.61 
per hour per person, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, $29,000.” 

On page 9, after line 3, to insert: 

“Senate restaurants: For repairs, improve- 
ments, equipment, and supplies for Senate 
kitchens and restaurants, Capitol Building 
and Senate Office Building, including per- 
sonal and other services, to be expended un- 
der the supervision of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, United States Sen- 
ate, $55,000.” 

On page 9, after line 9, to insert: 

“Motor vehicles: For maintaining, ex- 
changing, and equipping motor vehicles for 
carrying the mails and for official use of the 
Offices of the Secretary and Sergeant at Arms, 
$16,560." 

On page 9, after line 13, to insert: 

“Miscellaneous items: For miscellaneous 
items, exclusive of labor, $1,370,000.” 

On page 9, after line 15, to insert: 

“Postage stamps: For Office of the Secre- 
tary, $650; Office of the Sergeant at Arms, 
$225; offices of the secretaries for the majority 
and the minority, $100; and for airmail and 
special-delivery stamps for Senators and the 
President of the Senate, as authorized by 
law, $38,800, in all, $39,775, and the maxi- 
mum allowance per capita for airmail and 
special-delivery stamps of $300 is increased 
to $400 for the fiscal year 1957, and there- 
after.” 

On page 9, after line 23, to insert: 

“Stationery: For stationery for Senators 
and for the President of the Senate, includ- 
ing $12,900 for stationery for committees and 
officers of the Senate, $187,500.” 

On page 10, after line 2, to insert: 

“Communications: For an amount for 
communications which may be expended 
interchangeably for payment, in accordance 
with such limitations and restrictions as may 
be prescribed by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, of charges on official 
telegrams and long-distance telephone calls 
made by or on behalf of Senators or the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, such telephone calls to 
be in addition to those authorized by the 
provisions of the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1947 (60 Stat. 392; 2 U. S. C. 
46c, 46d, 46e), as amended, and the First 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 
77: 2 U. S. C. 46d-1), $14,550.” 

On page 10, after line 13, to insert: 


“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


“Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, each Senator may fix the basic 
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compensation of one employee in his office at 
a rate of not to exceed $8,040 per annum in 
addition to other positions authorized by 
law.” 

‘On page 10, after line 18, to insert: 

“The Sergeant at Arms hereafter is author- 
ized and directed to secure suitable office 
space in post office or other Federal buildings 
in the State of each Senator for the use of 
such Senator and in the city to be designated 
by him: Provided, That in the event suitable 
space is not available in such buildings and 
a Senator leases or rents office space else- 
where, the Sergeant at Arms is authorized to 
approve for payment, from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, vouchers covering bona 
fide statements of rentals due in an amount 
not exceeding $1,200 per annum for each 
Senator.” 

On page 11, after line 3, to insert: 

“The Sergeant at Arms hereafter is author- 
and directed to approve for payment from 
the contingent fund of the Senate to each 
Senator an amount not to exceed $150 quar- 
terly, upon certification of each such Sen- 
ator, for official office expenses incurred in 
his State: Provided, That in the case of the 
death of any Senator the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
may certify for such deceased Senator for 
any portion of such quarterly allowances 
already obligated but not certified to at 
the time of such Senator's death, and for 
an amount at the same quarterly rate 
which may be reasonably needed for the 
purpose of closing such deceased Senator's 
State office, for payment to the person or 
persons designated as entitled to such pay- 
ment by said chairman.” 

On page 11, after line 17, to insert: 

“Effective July 1, 1956, the paragraph relat- 
ing to official long distance telephone calis to 
and from Washington, District of Columbia, 
under the heading ‘Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate’ in Public Law 479, 79th Congress 
(2 U. S. C. 46c), as amended, is amended by 
striking out the word ‘ninety’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘one hundred and twenty’ and 
by striking out the words ‘four hundred and 
fifty’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘six hun- 
dred'.“ 

On page 12, after line 2, to insert: 

“The Secretary of the Senate and the 
Sergeant at Arms hereafter are authorized 
and directed to protect the funds of their 
respective offices by purchasing insurance 
in an amount necessary to protect said funds 
against loss. Premiums on such insurance 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate, upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration,” 

On page 12, after line 9, to insert: 

“Salaries or wages paid out of the fore- 
going items under ‘Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate’ shall be computed at asic rates, 
plus increased and additional compensation, 
as authorized and provided by law.” 

On page 12, after line 13, to insert: 

“No part of the foregoing appropriations 
made under the heading ‘Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate’ hereafter may be ex- 
pended for per diem and subsistence ex- 
penses (as defined in the Travel xpense Act 
of 1949, as amended) at rates in excess of 
$12 per day; except that (1) higher rates may 
be established by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration for travel beyond the 
limits of the continental United States, and 
(2) in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion of the Senate, reimbursement for such 
expenses may be made on an actual expense 
basis of not to exceed $25 per day in the case 
of travel within the continental limits of the 
United States.” 

On page 13, after line 2, to insert: 

“Compensation for stenographic assist- 
ance of committees paid out of the foregoing 
items under ‘Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate’ hereafter shall be computed at such 
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rates and in accordance with such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, notwith- 
standing and without regard to any other 
provision of law.” 

On page 13, after line 8, to insert: 

“The contingent fund of the Senate is 
hereafter made available for reimbursement 
for mileage, at the rate of 10 cents per mile, 
for one round trip in each fiscal year by the 
nearest route usually traveled between Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, and a Senator's 
residence in his home State, to not to exceed 
two employees in each Senator’s office, such 
reimbursement to be made upon vouchers 
approved by the Senator and containing a 
certification by him that such travel was 
performed in line of official duty.” 

On page 13, after line 17, to insert: 

“Unless otherwise specifically authorized 
by law, no part of any appropriation dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate shall 
be available for payment of compensation 
to any person holding any position, for any 
period for which such person received com- 
pensation for holding any other position, the 
compensation for which is disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate.” 

Under the heading “Capitol Police,” on 
page 20, line 6, after the word “Plant”, to 
strike out 882,495 and insert “$83,095”; and 
on page 21, line 17, after the word “incum- 
bents”, insert “and that the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia are directed to 
pay the deputy chief detailed under the au- 
thority of this paragraph the same salary as 
that paid in fiscal year 1956 plus $600 and 
such increases in basic compensation as may 
be subsequently provided by law so long as 
this position is held by the present incum- 
bent.” 

On page 22, after line 7, to insert: 


“JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


“For an amount to enable the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures to carry out the duties im- 
posed upon it by section 601 of the Revenue 
Act of 1941 (55 Stat. 726), to remain availa- 
ble during the existence of the committee, 
$22,500, to be disbursed by the Secretary of 
the Senate.” 

Under the heading “Architect of the Cap- 
itol—Capitol Buildings and Grounds,” on 
page 26, line 3, after the word “amended”, 
to strike out “$282,600” and insert “$932,600.” 

On page 26, after line 4, to insert: 

“Subway transportation, Capitol and Sen- 
ate Office Buildings: For maintenance, re- 
pairs, and rebuilding of the subway trans- 
portation system connecting the Senate 
Office Building with the Capitol, including 
personal and other services, $6,600.” 

On page 26, after line 9, to insert: 

“Senate Office Building: For maintenance, 
miscellaneous items and supplies, including 
furniture, furnishings, and equipment, and 
for labor and material incident thereto, and 
repairs thereof; for purchase of waterproof 
wearing apparel and for personal and other 
services; including 5 female attendants in 
charge of ladies’ retiring rooms at $1,800 
each, for the care and operation of the Sen- 
ate Office Building; to be expended under the 
control and supervision of the Architect of 
the Capitol; in all, $1,248,600.” 

On page 26, after line 18, to insert: 


“ADDITIONAL OFFICE BUILDING FOR THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE 


“Construction and equipment of additional 
Senate Office Building: To enable the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, under the direction of 
the Senate Office Building Commission, to 
continue to provide for the construction and 
equipment of a fireproof office building for 
the use of the United States Senate, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1029), $5,250,000: Provided, That no part of 
the funds herein appropriated shall be ob- 
ligated or expended for construction of the 
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rear center wing of said building, from the 
ground floor up, provided for under the 
building plans heretofore approved by such 
Commission.” 

Under the heading “Library of Congress,” 
on page 30, line 11, after the word “Board”, 
to strike out “$5,300,000” and- insert 
“$5,310,593.” 

Under the subhead “Distribution of Cata- 
log Cards,“ on page 31, line 6, after the 
word “Library”, to strike out “$1,475,000” 
and insert “$1,487,100.” 

Under the heading “Government Printing 
Office—Revolving Fund,” on page 34, after 
line 17, to insert: 

“The paragraph in the Legislative Appro- 
priation Act, 1954 (67 Stat. 330), establish- 
ing the Government Printing Office Revolv- 
ing Fund is hereby amended by striking out 
the words ‘(except buildings and land)’, 
where they occur, and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘and building appurtenances (except 
building structures and land)’.” 

On page 34, after line 23, to insert: 

“The Public Printer is authorized to pro- 
vide for the improvement of electrical facil- 
ities and extension of air conditioning as 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of the Government Printing Office. The 
operation shall be financed from the re- 
volving fund in accordance with provisions 
of law (44 U. S. C. 63; 63 Stat. 301, Aug. 1, 
1955)."" 

Under the heading “General Provisions,” 
on page 36, after line 10, to strike out the 
following section: 

“Sec. 105. (a) There is hereby established 
a House Recording Studio (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Studio) under the House of 
Representatives. 

“(b) The Studio shall assist Members of 
the House of Representatives in making disk, 
film, and tape recordings, and in performing 
such other functions and duties in connec- 
tion with the making of such recordings as 
may be necessary. The Studio shall be for 
the exclusive use of Members of the House of 
Representatives (including the Delegates and 
= Resident Commissioner from Puerto 

co). 

“(c) The Studio shall be operated by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives under 
the direction and control of a committee 
which is hereby created (hereinafter referred 
to as the committee) composed of three 
Members of the House. Two members of the 
committee shall be from the majority party 
and one member shall be from the minority 
party, to be appointed by the Speaker. The 
committee is authorized to issue such rules 
and regulations relating to operation of the 
Studio as it may deem necessary. 

“(d) The Clerk of the House shall, sub- 
ject to the approval of the committee, set the 
price of making disk, film, and tape record- 
ings and collect all moneys owed the Studio, 

“(e) No moneys shall be expended or obli- 
gated for the Studio except as shall be pur- 
suant to such regulations as the committee 
may approve. 

) The Clerk of the House is authorized, 
subject to the approval of the committee, 
to appoint and fix the compensation of a 
Director of the Studio and such other em- 
ployees as are deemed necessary to the oper- 
ation of the Studio. 

“(g) (1) There is hereby established in 
the Treasury of the United States, a revolving 
fund within the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives for the Studio for 
the purposes of administering the duties 
of the Studio. 

“(2) All moneys received by the Studio 
from Members of the House of Representa- 
tives for disk, film, or tape recordings, or 
from any other source, shall be deposited by 
the Clerk of the House in the revolving fund 
established for the Studio by the preceding 
paragraph. Money in such fund shall be 
available for disbursement therefrom by the 
Clerk of the House for the care, maintenance, 
operation, and other expenses of the Studio 
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upon vouchers signed and approved in such 


manner as the committee shall prescribe. 

“(3) Following an equal distribution of all 
stock, supplies, materials, and equipment, as 
well as the liquidation of receivables and 
liabilities, of the Joint Senate and House 
Recording Facility, which shall include the 
purchase of such additional equipment as 
may be necessary to properly equip the 
Studio; one-half of all sums remaining in 
the Joint Senate and House Recording Fa- 
cility revolving fund created by the joint 
resolution of August 7, 1953 (2 U. S. C., sec. 
123), shall, on that date, be transferred to 
the revolving fund established by the first 
paragraph of this subsection. 

“(h) (1) Pending acquisition of the stock, 
supplies, materials, and equipment necessary 
to properly equip the Studio, the present 
services and facilities shall be made available 
to the Studio in order that it may carry out 
its duties. 

“(2) No person shall be an officer or em- 
ployee of the studio while he is engaged in 
any other business, profession, occupation, or 
employment which involves the performance 
of duties which are similar to those which 
would be performed by him as such an officer 
or employee of such studio unless approved 
in writing by the committee. 

“(3) (A) The Joint Recording Facility posi- 
tions and salaries established under the 
House of Representatives pursuant to the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1948, 
and all subsequent acts are hereby abolished. 

“(B) Effective with the completion of the 
transfer provided for by subsection (g) 
hereof, the joint resolution entitled “Joint 
resolution establishing in the Treasury of 
United States a revolving fund within the 
contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives,” approved August 7, 1953 (2 U. 
S. C. 123), shall not be effective insofar as 
the House of esentatives is concerned. 

“(i) The Director of the Studio shall give 
bond to the Clerk of the House with one or 
more sureties in the penal sum of $20,000, 
with condition for the faithful performance 
of his duties and the preservation and secu- 
rity of all property in his care. 

J) Such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated.” 

And in lieu thereof, to insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 105. (a) There is hereby estab- 
lished a House Recording Studio and a 
Senate Recording Studio. 

“(b) The House Recording Studio shall 
assist Members of the House of Represent- 
atives in making disk, film, and tape re- 
cordings, and in performing such other func- 
tions and duties in connection with the mak- 
ing of such recordings as may be necessary. 
The Senate Recording Studio shall assist 


Members of the Senate and committees of 


the Senate in making disk, film, and tape re- 
cordings, and in performing such other func- 
tions and duties in connection with the mak- 
ing of such recordings as may be necessary. 
The House Recording Studio shall be for 
the exclusive use of Members of the House 
of Representatives (including the Delegates 
and the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico); the Senate Recording Studio shall 
be for the exclusive use of Members of the 
Senate, the Vice President, and committees 
of the Senate. 

“(c) The House Recording Studio shall be 
operated by the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives under the direction and control 
of a committee. which is hereby created 
(hereinafter referred to as the committee) 
composed of three Members of the House. 
Two members of the committee shall be rom 
the majority party and one member shall 
be from the minority party, to be appointed 
by the Speaker. The committee is author- 
ized to issue such rules and regulations 
relating to operation of the House Recording 
Studio as it may deem necessary. 
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The Senate Recording Studio shall be 
operated by the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate under the direction and control of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate. The Committee on Rules and 
Administration is authorized to issue such 
rules and regulations relating to operation 
of the Senate Recording Studio as it may 
deem necessary. 

“(d) The Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives shall, subject to the approval of the 
committee, set the price of making disk, film, 
and tape recordings, and collect all moneys 
owed the House Recording Studio. The 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate shall set the price of making disk, 
film, and tape recordings and all moneys 
owed the Senate Recording Studio shall he 
collected by the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate. 

“(e) No moneys shall be expended or obli- 
gated for the House Recording Studio except 
as shall be pursuant to such regulations as 
the committee may approve. No moneys 
shall be expended or obligated by the Di- 
rector of the Senate Recording Studio until 
approval therefor has been obtained from 
the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. 

“(f) The Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives is authorized, subject to the approval 
of the committee, to appoint and fix the 
compensation of a Director of the House Re- 
cording Studio and such other employees as 
are deemed necessary to the operation of the 
House Recording Studio. 

“(g) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury of the United States, a revolving 
fund within the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives for the House Re- 
cording Studio for the purposes of adminis- 
tering the duties of that studio. There is 
also established in the Treasury of the 
United States, a revolving fund within the 
contingent fund of the Senate for the Sen- 
ate Recording Studio for the purposes of 
administering the duties of that studio. 

“(h) All moneys received by the House 
Recording Studio from Members of the 
House of Representatives for disk, film, or 
tape recordings, or from any other source, 
shall be deposited by the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives in the revolving fund 
established for the House Recording Studio 


by the preceding paragraph; moneys in such- 


fund shall be available for disbursement 
therefrom by the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the care, maintenance, oper- 
ation, and other expenses of the studio upon 
vouchers signed and approved in such man- 
ner as the committee shall prescribe. All 
moneys received by the Senate Recording 
Studio for disk, film, or tape recordings or 
from any other source, shall be deposited 
in the revolving fund established for the 
Senate Recording Studio by the preceding 
paragraph; moneys in such fund shall be 
available for disbursement therefrom upon 
vouchers signed and approved by the Ser- 
geant at Arms for the care, maintenance, 
operation, and other expenses of the Senate 
Recording Studio. 

“(i) (1) As soon as practicable after the 
date of enactment of this act but no later 
than September 30, 1956, the equity of the 
Joint Senate and House Recording Facility 
Revolving Fund shall be distributed equally 
to the Senate and House of Representatives 
on the basis of an audit to be made by the 
General Accounting Office. 

. “(2) The Sergeant at Arms of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives shall, subject to the approval of the 
committees mentioned in subsection (c) 
hereof, determine the assignment of existing 
studio facilities to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, and also the existing 
equipment, materials, and supplies to be 
transferred to the respective studios. The 
evaluation of equipment, materials, and 
supplies transferred to each studio shall be 
on the basis of market value. Any other 
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equipment, materials, and supplies deter- 
mined to be obsolete or not needed for the 
operation of the respective studios shall be 
disposed of to the best interest of the Gov- 
ernment and the proceeds thereof deposited 
in the Joint Senate and House Recording 
Facility Revolving Fund. 

“(3) Accounts receivable, which on the 
effective date of liquidation, are due from 
Members and committees of the Senate shall 
be transferred to the Senate Studio, and 
those due from Members and committees of 
the House of Representatives shall be trans- 
ferred to the House Studio. 

“(4) A sufficient reserve shall be set aside 
from the Joint Senate and House Recording 
Facility Revolving Fund to liquidate any out- 
standing accounts payable. 

“(5) After appropriate adjustments for 
the value of assets assigned or transferred 
to the Senate and House of Representatives, 
respectively, the balance in the Joint Sen- 
ate and House Recording Facility Revolving 
Fund shall be distributed equally to the 
Senate and House of Representatives for de- 
posit to the respective revolving funds au- 
thorized by this section. : 

“*(j) Pending acquisition of the stock, sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment necessary to 
properly equip both studios, the present 
services and facilities shall be made avail- 
able to both studios in order that each 
studio may carry out its duty. 

„(K) No person shall be an officer or em- 
ployee of the House or Senate Recording 
Studio while he is engaged in any other 
business, profession, occupation, or employ- 
ment which involves the performance of 
duties which are similar to those which 
would be performed by him ds such an 
officer or employee of such studio unless 
approved in writing by the committee in 
the case of the House Recording Studio and 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration in the case of the Senate Re- 
cording Studio. 

“(1) The Joint Recording Facility posi- 
tions and salaries established pursuant to 
the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1948, and ali subsequent acts are hereby 
abolished, 

“(m) Effective with the completion of 
the transfer provided for by subsection (í) 
hereof the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint 
resolution establishing in the Treasury of 
the United States a revolving fund within 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives,’ approved August 7, 1953 (2 
U. S. C., sec. 123), is repealed. 

“(n) The Director of the House Recording 
Studio shall give bond to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives with one or more- 
sureties in the penal sum of $20,000, with 
condition for the faithful performance of 
his duties and the preservation and security: 
of all property in his care. The Director 
of the Senate Recording Studio shall give 
bond to the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. 
with one or more sureties in the penal sum 
of $20,000, with condition for the faithful 
perfegmance of his duties and the preserva- 
tion and security of all property in his care, 

“(o) Such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated.” 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit and send to the desk an amendment, 
which I ask to have stated for the benefit 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 26, 
in line 4, after “$932,600”, it is proposed 
to insert a comma and the following: “of 
which $650,000 shall be available for con- 
Struction of a combined sanitary-storm 
water sewer extending from the addi- 
tional Senate Office Building to the ex- 
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isting sewer crossing Constitution Ave- 
nue just west of New Jersey Avenue NW.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, the 
appropriation for this needed sewer is in 
the bill. Inadvertently we left out the 
specific language to provide the neces- 
sary authority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. CLEMENTS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield to my friend 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. FREAR. I should like to ask sev- 
eral questions of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

What amount does the appropriation 
bill carry for the Chaplain of the Senate? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The appropriation 
is the same as last year, namely, $5,000. 

Mr. FREAR. What is the appropria- 
tion for the Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. According to my 
understanding, it is $7,447. 

Mr. FREAR. Let me ask the Senator 
from Kentucky why he feels there should 
be such a difference. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I would say to my 
friend the Senator from Delaware that I 
would not think that any body had a 
more capable person to perform the du- 
ties of Chaplain than does the Senate of 
the United States. I could make a simi- 
lar statement to my friend the Senator 
from Delaware about a number of other 
employees of the Senate. It was the 
judgment of both the subcommittee and 
the full committee that we were to relate 
salaries within our own body, rather than 
to relate the salaries in the Senate to 
what might be done in the other body, 
It was the feeling of the committee on 
which I served—and I concur in it 
fully—that the pay was adequate in 
view of the services. 

I would say to my friend the Senator 
from Delaware that, in some instances, 
there are greater disparities between 
salaries paid in the House of Representa- 
tives and salaries paid in the Senate than 
the one the Senator from Delaware has 
mentioned. 

Mr. FREAR. Would the Senator from 
Kentucky be inclined to accept an 
amendment to increase the appropria- 
tion for the salary of the Chaplain of the 
Senate to $7,450? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The chairman of 
the subcommittee and the manager of 
the bill on the floor of the Senate is not 
in a position to accept any amendment 
for any adjustment in salary. It would 
be my judgment that if I were to accept 
such an amendment on the basis of sub- 
mitting it for consideration when the 
conferees meet, it would have little effect. 

Mr. FREAR. I am inclined to dis- 
agree on that score with the Senator 
from Kentucky. I believe he is a very 
important person, and that if he ac- 
cepted such an amendment, the con- 
ferees would go along with his accept- 
ance of it. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I say that to my 
friend, the Senator from Delaware, for 
the reason that the members of the sub- 
committee and such members of the full 
committee who were in attendance went 
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ever this particular item. They com- 
pared the pay schedule of the House with 
the pay schedule of the Senate, and no 
voice was raised in objection to the con- 
clusion that is expressed in the report 
and in the bill. 

I am sure that my friend, the Senator 
from Delaware, knows that a substan- 
tial increase was made in the salary for 
this position when the policy was estab- 
lished, last year, to rate the position, 
rather than the individual; and I think 
the change was from approximately 
$3,000 to $5,000 at that time. 

Mr. FREAR. I am sure the Senator 
from Kentucky is familiar with the 
duties and chores of the Chaplain of the 
Senate. I recognize readily, also, the 
accuracy of the statement the Senator 
from Kentucky has made; namely, that 
if we were to base the salary on the serv- 
ices of the present Chaplain of the Sen- 
ate, the Senator from Kentucky prob- 
ably would accept an amendment for an 
amount much larger than the one I may 
propose. I feel very confident of that. 
At what time in connection with the 
consideration of this bill could such an 
amendment be offered; let me ask the 
Chair or the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It is the under- 
standing of the Senator from Kentucky 
that the bill is now open to amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct; the bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, let 
me inquire whether it is proposed that 
an increase be made merely because the 
House has provided a larger amount. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana ask why I would propose that 
an increase be made? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Because there are more 
sessions of the Senate than there are 
sessions of the House of Representatives, 
during a particular session of Congress; 
and therefore the Chaplain of the Sen- 
ate is required to attend a greater num- 
ber of sessions than is the Chaplain of 
the House. I also believe that the 
Chaplain of the Senate is called upon to 
perform public service many times more 
than is the Chaplain of the House. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What salary is pro- 
vided in the bill? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The salary provided 
in the bill is $5,000, which is a $1,900 in- 
crease over the salary 2 years ago, and 
is $2,000 under the salary that is paid to 
the Chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which was paid last year, and 
which is also provided for in the pend- 
ing bill. But, as the Senator from Loui- 
siana knows, that is true in many in- 
stances, as between the House and 
Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I believe some effort 
was made to increase the salaries of 
other officials serving us in the Senate, on 
the basis of the House paying a greater 
amount. I do not believe we ought to 
base the salaries of Senate officials upon 
that comparison. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. As the Senator 
from Louisiana well knows, that subject 
was discussed before the full committee. 
Mr. ELLENDER. It was. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It was the judg- 
ment of the full committee that we 
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should act on our own in evaluating the 
salaries of the employees of the Senate, 
. permit the House to act independ- 
ently. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I know that we discussed the sub- 
ject at length. I do not think we should 
try to follow the House. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I am glad to have 
the observation of my friend from Loui- 
siana; and I heartily agree with him. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. FREAR. I hope the Senator from 
Louisiana did not draw any inference 
from what I said that I thought we had 
to follow the House procedure in deter- 
mining salaries of the officers or em- 
ployees of the two bodies of Congress. 
What I am trying to say—not very effec- 
tively, perhaps—is this: If a person is 
employed in the other body for a par- 
ticular service, and his services are not 
required as many days as are those of the 
comparable person on this side, and if 
his outside demands are only 25 percent 
of those made upon our officer, I feel 
that we should: give consideration to a 
change in the salary. I did not want the 
Senator to think that because the House 
was paying a certain amount, I thought 
the Senate should pay the same amount. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is not that the basis 
of the request? Is it not based upon the 
argument that, because the House pays 
87.447, the Senate ought to pay its Chap- 
lain 87,4472 
Mr. FREAR. Is it a basis for argu- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the reason 
for advancing the argument. 

Mr. FREAR. So far as I am person- 
ally concerned, the salary of the House 
Chaplain might have been less than the 
salary of the Chaplain of the Senate. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I will say to my 
friend from Delaware—and I wish to 
have the Senator from Louisiana hear 
the statement—that I believe the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee would 
have taken the same salary action with 
respect to the Chaplain if the salary of 
the Chaplain in the House had been less 
than $5,000. If the salary in the House 
had been $3,000, I still think the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations would have 
recommended a salary of $5,000 for the 
Chaplain of the Senate. 

Mr. FREAR. I must admit that I be- 
lieve that is true. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. There are a number 
of instances in the bill in which salaries 
on the Senate side are lower; and there 
are some which are higher than the sal- 
aries for comparable positions on the 
House side. 

Mr. FREAR. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky certainly thinks the Senate em- 
ployees deserve such salaries, and are 
worthy of them, or he would not have 
voted for them. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Thatis correct. We 
endeavor to evaluate the job rather than 
the person. 
` Mr. FREAR. I do not wish to force the 
issue. I have heard the expression of 
the Senator from Kentucky and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, and I think they are 
expressing the views of the Committee 
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on Appropriations. Sometimes the ju- 
nior Senator from Delaware differs with 
the majority of the Senate, and his 
views are not adopted. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Does not that hap- 
pen to all of us at times? 

Mr. FREAR. I think the Senator from 
Kentucky and the Senator from Louisi- 
ana are very persuasive in their argu- 
ments and in debate on the floor of the 
Senate. Much of the legislation which 
they recommend is enacted, and I think 
rightfully so. I think it is very good 
legislation. I merely happen to disagree 
in this instance. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. May I make an ob- 
servation to my friend from Delaware? 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly. 

Mr, CLEMENTS. I, too, have a high 
regard for the Chaplain of the Senate. 
I do not think this body will at any time 
be served by a more capable person than 
the one who serves it today. It was our 
judgment in committee, and it is my 
judgment now, that the salary carried 
in the bill is adequate. It is certainly 
adequate in relation to other salaries. 

Mr. FREAR. I know the high regard 
which the Senator from Kentucky has 
for the Chaplain, and I believe that if 
there were anything he could personally 
do for the Chaplain, he would leave no 
stone unturned. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Those who made 
the recommendation a year ago made the 
recommendation to reevaluate the job, 
on the basis of salary, from approxi- 
mately $3,000 to $5,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I shall 
not press my amendment. 

Will the Senator from Kentucky yield 
for another question? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FREAR. I refer to the language 
on page 21 of the bill, beginning on line 
11. I believe that represents an increase 
for certain lieutenants on the police force 
employed by the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I advise my friend 
from Delaware that that is the same sal- 
ary as was carried in the appropriation 
bill last year. The only change is with 
respect to the chief. His salary was only 
$126 above that of the lieutenants under 
him. His salary was increased by $600, 
So as to provide a spread of a little more 
than $700. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment, if 
the Senator from Delaware will bear 
with me? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Am I to under- 
stand that the bill provides for a sub- 
stantial increase for the policemen 
downtown, but nothing for the policemen 
on Capitol Hill? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It does not provide 
for any increase for policemen down- 
town. Does the Senator have reference 
to the $625 item? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That was in the bill 
last year. It represents no increase over 
the bill last year. This bill provides only 
for an increase to the deputy chief as- 
signed to the Capitol. There was a dif- 
ference of only a little more than $100 
between his salary and the salary of the 
lieutenants under him. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. How about House 
bill 11473? Does that provide for an in- 
crease downtown? I am not objecting 
to any increase for the policemen down- 
town. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I have been handed 
certain figures with regard to starting 
salaries. The figures show that for the 
Metropolitan Police Department down- 
town, the starting figure is $4,193. For 
the Capitol police, the starting figure is 
$4,295.97. 

The only change in the bill involving 
the police is that the chief of the Capitol 
Police received only a little more than 
$100 above what his two lieutenants 
received, and the bill carries an increase 
of $600, which the committee thought 
was justified on the basis of the responsi- 
bility which the chief of police has. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May I impose fur- 
ther on the Senator? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I assure my friend 
that it is no imposition. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It so happens that 
Iam no authority on this subject. How- 
ever, I understand that House bill 11473 
increased the salaries of policemen 
downtown, which I think is a good idea. 
I believe they are underpaid. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I assure my friend 
from Wisconsin that the person who 
advised him was in error. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I take the Senator's 
word for that. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has said that there 
is no change in the salary so far as the 
deputy chief is concerned. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. That is with reference 
to the $600 item. 

Mr. . That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Last year, when the Dis- 
trict police lieutenants were given an 
increase in their salary, was the subject 
of raising the Capitol police lieutenants’ 
salary discussed? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Am I to understand 
that the question involves the two lieu- 
tenants? 

Mr. FREAR. I thought I understood 
the Senator from Kentucky to say a mo- 
ment ago that during this fiscal year, 
which ends on June 30 of this year, the 
District police lieutenants are receiving 
$625 more than they received during the 
previous year. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The Senator refers 
to the two District police lieutenants who 
are assigned to the Capitol Police force. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FREAR. At the time the two Dis- 
trict police lieutenants were given an 
increase of $625 in their salary, was there 
any discussion had about increasing the 
salary of the lieutenants of the Capitol 
Police force? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. At that time there 
was a bill pending before the appro- 
priate committee of the Senate, which 
was considering that measure. 

: Mr. FREAR. What happened to that 
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tion to advise the Senator from Dela- 
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Mr. FREAR. Is the committee still 
considering the bill? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I think the bill is 
still being considered by that committee. 
At any rate, it is not before the Appro- 
priations Committee, and it has not 
been reported to the Senate. 

Mr. FREAR. That was a year ago. Is 
it still being considered? Is it not the 
opinion of the Senator from Kentucky 
that perhaps we ought to consider that 
matter in the pending appropriation bill? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Does the Senator 
refer to the appropriation for the Metro- 
politan Police Department? 

Mr. FREAR. No; for the lieutenants 
on the Capitol Police force: so that their 
salary will correspond to the salary of 
the two lieutenants of the District Po- 
lice Department. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It was certainly the 
judgment of the subcommittee that that 
was a matter which was still being con- 
sidered by the appropriate committee of 
the Senate. Certainly it is a jurisdic- 
tional matter. 

Mr. FREAR. I understand. So far as 
the chairman of the subcommittee un- 
derstands, that bill is still being consid- 
ered in committee? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What is the difference in the duties of the 
Capitol Police and the Metropolitan 
Police, particularly with reference to the 
lieutenants? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I would say they are 
very much the same. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Is the salary about the same? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I do not have the 
figures of the Metropolitan Police sala- 
ries. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the Senator feel 
that the salary should be the same for 
the Capitol Police and for the Metropoli- 
tan Police? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I would take the 
same position with respect to that that I 
took with reference to salaries of em- 
ployees of the House and employees of 
the Senate. I gave some figures a few 
moments ago which showed that the 
starting salaries of the two police de- 
partments are different. I believe they 
are matters which must be judged sepa- 
rately on their own merits, rather than 
being related to a consideration of what 
may be the case in different organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator from Kentucky have 
in mind any plan for the future under 
which we could regulate the salaries paid 
to House employees and Senate employ- 
ees and to the District and Capitol Police 
Departments, to bring them into some 
uniformity? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I would say to my 
good friend from South Carolina that 
I think it would be very advisable to do 
so. I believe it would be advisable to 
have a committee or a mechanism by 
which that could be done. However, I 
seriously doubt that it would be possible 
to get either the Senate or the House 
quickly to give up a prerogative which 
either House has taken to itself, 
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Does the Senator from Delaware have 
another question to ask? 

Mr. FREAR. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is very persuasive, and I shall not 
offer the amendment I had intended to 
offer with respect to the Capitol Police 
lieutenants. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 11473) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference there- 
on with the House of Representatives, 
and that the Chair appoint conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. CLEM- 
ENTS, Mr. Haypen, Mr. CHAVEZZ, Mr. 
BRIDGES, and Mr. SALTONSTALL conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, for more than a year I 
have been attempting to impress upon 
the present administration the grave 
position the American textile industry 
has been placed in as a result of the State 
Department’s concessions made to Japan 
at Geneva last year. 

The negotiations, which were conduct- 
ed in secrecy, when announced, received 
the most complete and vigorous protest 
from me and those interested in the wel- 
fare of the textile industry of America. 

From that day forward the dangers of 
which I warned have become more and 
more realistic. 

I have protested to the Agriculture De- 
partment, State Department, Commerce 
Department, and to the President. On 
each occasion I have received a different 
story, all implying that the administra- 
tion plans to do nothing to bring relief to 
the textile industry. 

We have all seen the reports of mills 
closing down, of thousands of textile 
workers being thrown out of work or put 
on curtailed schedules, and of reduced 
production schedules. In my own State 
one company has called off a multi- 
million-dollar expansion program. In 
each instance the industries, the workers, 
and everyone concerned has blamed the 
influx of cheap Japanese goods for the 
troubles besetting the textile industry. 

I shall read a report of Japanese im- 
ports to the United States, drawn up by 
the textile industry. It is, as follows: 

United States imports of cotton cloths and 
apparel from Japan have continued to in- 
crease at an alarming rate during the first 
quarter of 1956. Imports of cotton cloths, 
excluding velveteens, are now at the annual 
rate of 244 million square yards—which is 
an increase of almost 700 percent over total 
imports from Japan during 1953. 

The imports of certain specific fabrics, pre- 
dominantly those with high labor content, 
have increased in an even more drastic fash- 
ion during the past 3 years. Imports of cot- 
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ton yelveteens from Japan reached the stag- 
gering total of almost 6 million square yards 
during 1955—an increase of close to 2,000 
percent over 1953. During the month of 
March alone imports of Japanese ginghams 
totaled 16 million square yards—aimost three 
times as much gingham as was imported dur- 
ing the entire year of 1954. The current an- 
nual rate of gingham importations based on 
first-quarter shipments to the United States 
is 121 million square yards—an increase of 
1,876 percent over 1954. 

In addition to cotton cloths, United States 
imports of finished sheets and pillowcases 
from Japan increased 791,000 units in 1953 
to almost 12 million units during 1955—an 
increase of 1,882 percent. 

Just as fantastic have been imports of cot- 
ton wearing apparel, the bulk of which are 
cotton blouses and shirts, which jumped 
from a combined total of $1,315,200 during 
both 1953 and 1954 to an annual rate of 
$44,056,600 during 1955—an increase of more 
than 3,000 percent. 

Examples of why imports from Japan are 
increasing at these astonishing rates is found 
by comparing the prices of some domestic 
and Japanese cotton fabrics. Japanese ging- 
hams are selling in New York, duty paid, at 
3314 cents per yard, while it costs American 
mills 37% cents per yard to make the same 
fabric. Japanese broadcloth sells in New 
York, duty paid, at 26 cents per yard, which 
is 4 cents below the cost of production in 
many American mills. 

The invasion of the cotton textile market 
is only the start of what can be expected 
from Japan in the near future. Equipped 
with modern machinery and average hourly 
earnings of approximately 15 cents, the Jap- 
anese textile industry will soon be ready to 
export synthetic textile fabrics, as well as 
woolens and worsteds, at prices so far below 
the cost of manufacturing these fabrics in 
domestic mills that American producers will 
be completely unable to compete. 


END TEXTILE INDUSTRY INFORMATION 


The administration is either purposely 
or through ignorance conducting a con- 
fused program of promises and inaction 
while the American textile industry con- 
tinues to slide into a very real depression 
of idle looms, idle goods, and idle em- 
ployees. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson just 
last week made misleading and vague 
statements raising false hopes in the do- 
mestic textile industry that real relief 
was being promoted by the industry. 

One day he gets the headlines with his 
false promise, and the next day he backs 
out of his promise with an unsensational 
retraction. I am referring to Benson's 
statement of last week in which he indi- 
cated a program of imposing import 
quota restrictions on Japanese goods was 
being drafted by the administration and 
the Secretary’s later denial. 

On the same day Mr. Benson was mak- 
ing his rather confused promise, I re- 
ceived a letter from Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks stating the administration 
planned to do nothing to bring relief to 
the American textile industry except to 
continue to depend on voluntary Jap- 
anese curtailment of imports to the 
United States and to try to extend ex- 
ports from this country. 

This is ridiculous. The Japanese are 
going to ship all they can sell us. It is 
stupid for the administration to render 
the American textile industry prostrate 
at the mercy of the Japanese industry’s 
possible good nature or whims. 

This mess of confusion is only further 
destroying the American textile industry. 
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Between Mr. Dulles, Mr. Benson, and Mr. 
Weeks lie great chasms of inaction and 
confusion into which our entire textile 
industry is falling. 

I have appealed to Mr. Benson, to the 
President, and to others in authority in 
the administration on several occasions, 
outlining the crisis confronting the in- 
dustry. For more than a year I have 
cited rising unemployment in the indus- 
try, I have furnished authoritative fig- 
ures, I have pointed out the closing down 
of mills, the curtailment of production, 
the rising flood of Japanese textile goods, 
and the ever-growing signs of a major 
depression within the textile industry. 
On every occasion the results of my ap- 
peals have been only replies that we 
must continue on the present course of 
submission to the mercy and whims of 
the Japanese industrialists such as Mr. 
Week’s letter to me outlined. 

There no longer is an impending crisis. 
The crisis is here, and it will become a 
tragedy in a very short time unless some- 
one in the administration reverses this 
stupid policy of building up foreign in- 
dustry and trade at the price of throw- 
ing thousands of Americans out of work 
and idling millions of dollars of Ameri- 
can industry. These workers and mills 
clothed the United States and its armed 
services to win the war to protect our 
country from hordes of invading foreign 
soldiers. It is now the duty of our Gov- 
ernment to protect these workers and 
this industry from the invading hordes of 
foreign textile goods. Anything short of 
this, in my way of reasoning, is compara- 
ble to that of a soldier lying down on the 
job in the battlefield. 

The administration's policy amounts 
to saying that this Nation is so weak 
that we must sacrifice our people at home 
by destroying their jobs and their in- 
dustries in order to win friends and in- 
fluence people abroad. 

Today a group of citizens from Ches- 
ter, S. C., are in Washington to protest 
the GAAT treaty provisions and to re- 
quest Secretary of State Dulles to secure 
a reversal of the tragic trend in the tex- 
tile industry. 

The group is here because the textile 
industry of their county, like the textile 
industry all over my State and the Na- 
tion, is in trouble and needs help. They 
are asking Mr. Dulles to apply textile 
import quotas against the influx of cheap 
Japanese goods. The group bears a pe- 
tition having more than 5,000 signatures 
of Chester citizens protesting Japanese 
imports to America and a request that 
the State Department apply import 
quotas against the Japanese goods. 

Frankly, with things as they are, I do 
not know what else can be done other 
than to have the entire industry and its 
friends rise up in arms and alarm the 
country of the impending disaster facing 
the industry as these good citizens from 
Chester in my State of South Carolina, 
are doing. Perhaps this will make re- 
sponsible officials of the administration 
have a change in policy. 

I urge every segment and relative of 
the American textile industry to do as 
these people have done, namely, to exert 
every effort and pressure possible upon 
the Eisenhower administration to bring 
about a uniform and definite program 
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of relief to the textile industry from the 
destruction it is surely facing. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks the letter to Secre- 
tary Dulles from the Chester citizens 
accompanying the petition from the peo- 
ple of Chester bearing more than 5,000 
signatures asking for help. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Chester, S. C., June 16, 1956. 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SECRETARY: Over a period of several 
months, the citizens of textile areas have 
become increasingly alarmed because the 
Government's policy of importing Japanese 
textiles has had an unfortunate effect upon 
the sale of textiles produced in this country. 
Your import policy makes it possible for tex- 
tile goods produced in Japan to be sold in 
retail stores in the United States at a much 


lower price than American goods. The 
American textile industry, generally, has 
been forced to reduce production, since 


American markets have been flooded with 
cheap Japanese goods. 

The immediate effect of your tariff policy 
is, by reducing consumption of American 
textile goods, to deprive many persons of 
jobs and to decrease the work-hour week of 
those still employed in American textile 
plants. 

As you should realize, the American work- 
man has earned, and enjoyed, a relatively 
high standard of living. While it is to be 
regretted that the Japanese workman re- 
ceives an extremely low rate of pay for his 
services, we do not feel that to be a sufficient 
justification for you to jeopardize the posi- 
tion formerly enjoyed by American citizens 
who are, or have been, employed in textile 
Plants in the United States of America. 

We are delivering to you a petition show- 
ing the sentiment of the citizens of Chester 
County toward your present tariff policy. 
This petition has been signed by approxi- 
mately 5,000 citizens of our county. It is 
our hope that this petition will indicate to 
you our feeling concerning this grave situ- 
ation, 

We realize that you face many problems in 
adjusting our balances in world trade; but 
we do call to your attention the fact that 
you are dealing rather harshly with the tex- 
tile industry and those whose livelihood is 
dependent upon the American cotton mil, 

Yours respectfully, 
W. T. Wrenn, 
President. 


EFFECT OF TECHNOLOGICAL MAR- 
VELS OF THE AIR AGE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Science, Sickness, and Charac- 
ter,” concerning President Eisenhower, 
and published in Life magazine of June 
18, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The technological marvels of the air age 
are changing American society faster han 
the automobile changed it, faster than it has 
ever been changed before. The air age is 
playing hob with the tempo of life and even 
the sense of time. It has transformed not 
only war but world politics, bringing heads 
of distant states face to face overnight. It 
is changing our educational system, offering 
rewards to the man with a slide rule that give 
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a feeling of obsolescence to the man with a 
knowledge of Greek. It is forcing us to face 
the imminent fact of flights to the moon. 

All this and more the age of high technol- 
ogy of which aviation is just one striking 
example, is doing to us. But one thing it 
has not done, and never can. It has not 
diminished by one jot the value, the supreme 
importance of an individual and his charac- 
ter. This was never plainer than when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower went to Walter Reed for his 
sudden operation last week. 

There are probably at least 20,000 surgical 
operations in the United States every day. 
Every one of these personal crises, small or 
serious, radiates throughout the circle of the 
patient’s friends and family and colleagues; 
life for a few, perhaps for hundreds or thou- 
sands, will not be the same if the opera- 
tion fails. Every one of us, man, woman, or 
child, is a “key man” in that sense. And it 
is our character, gifts and personalities, and 
not our slide rules, drills, desks, or kitchens, 
that make this difference to the life around 
us. When the key man happens to be the 
President of the United States, this central 
importance of individual character comes 
home with a thud. 

Eisenhower may or may not turn out to be 
one of our great Presidents. Some have been 
disappointed but Prof. Clinton Rossiter, 
in a book, The American Presidency, evalu- 
ates Eisenhower in what may be the middle 
of his service and makes an intriguing guess 
as to what history will say. History, says 
Rossiter, “usually prefers to ignore the Pres- 
ident who promises peace rather than prog- 
ress,” but it “ought to make a special effort“ 
to remember Eisenhower for having “done a 
job that the American people wanted to have 
done.” This job was to heal our internal 
dissensions and give us external peace. He 
has so succeeded that the country is bask- 
ing in a climate of unity it has not enjoyed 
for 30 years or more.” 

Peace at home and abroad. We were 
weary of reform in the one area and of adven- 
ture in the other. * * * Almost by defini- 
tion, then, the times are the kind in which a 
President may win fame and gratitude but 
not immortality. Eisenhower has not been 
cut off completely from greatness by the na- 
ture of his times and mission, but he, like 
Theodore Roosevelt, must travel farther and 
faster in search of it. And as a gradualist in 
a time of gradualism, he has never really put 
his heart in the attempt.” 

Perhaps he has not. Perhaps he is too 
humble for that. But what he has done, 
and what nobody could have done so well, 
is to put his character, including its humil- 
ity, at the service of our country’s and the 
world’s peace. That character is so honest, 
generous, and clear, and shines through a 
personality so winning, that he probably 
enjoys the confidence of more people than 
any man alive. One small testimony to that 
confidence: Although everybody is expressing 
an opinion on whether he should now re- 
consider his candidacy for a second term, 
none of these opinions will be firm until 
Eisenhower gives us his own, and most of 
us will probably be guided by that. 

One of Eisenhower's good qualities as a 
President, says Rossiter, is his luck. Thank 
God for it, and here's hoping it stays with 
him through this unexpected setback. Even 
that may serve a good purpose if it reminds 
us how much we owe to Dwight Eisenhower's 
character, and how much even an age of 
scientific marvels depends on human char- 
acter in all its forms, 


PRODUCTION OF TUNGSTEN, ASBES- 
TOS, FLUORSPAR, AND COLUM- 
BIUM-TANTALUM 
The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the bill (S. 3982) to provide for the 
maintenance of tungsten, asbestos, fluor- 
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spar, and columbium-tantalum in the 
United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the bill, 
S. 3982, provides for the maintenance 
of domestic production of tungsten, 
asbestos, fluorspar, and columbium- 
tantalum, all essential minerals impor- 
tant for the national defense and indus- 
try. It is a bill of the greatest impor- 
tance in expanding our mobilization 
base and preventing widespread eco- 
nomic distress in mining areas all over 
the country. It is emergency legisla- 
tion and was introduced as a result of 
extensive hearings attended by producers 
of the minerals and by representatives 
of the executive departments. The bill 
was reported favorably and unanimously 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs with two amendments 
which are stated in the report on the 
bill, No. 2146. 

The bill will help small domestic pro- 
ducers of these strategic minerals whose 
mines are shutting down and who are 
in a serious plight. If these mines are 
allowed to close, it will produce a bad 
unemployment situation in the areas in- 
volved; and the closing of the mines, 
in many instances, would mean the min- 
erals contained therein would be lost 
forever as the cost of reopening the 
properties would be prohibitive. 

The Government tungsten program 
has ended. Some 700 tungsten mines 
are affected, mostly small producers, and 
the workmen are now being laid off. 

The asbestos purchase program also is 
completed, and if the program is not 
continued all the mines producing stra- 
tegic iron-free spinning asbestos, im- 
portant to the national defense, will have 
to close. Furthermore, these asbestos 
mines are the main support of the pop- 
ulation of the San Carlos Apache Indian 
Reservation. 

Fluorspar, one of the minerals in- 
cluded in the bill, is produced in Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, Il- 
linois, Kentucky, New Hampshire, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Kentucky, Montana, New 
Mexico, and Utah have the largest pro- 
duction records. Idaho, according to the 
Bureau of Mines, has extensive fluor- 
spar reserves. 

Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, in his 
testimony before the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, recommended 
that Congress pass legislation to con- 
tinue the overmarket price purchase 
programs for tungsten and asbestos and 
establish one for acid-grade fluorspar. 
Assistant Secretary of .the Interior 
Wormser concurred in Dr. Flemming’s 
recommendation. 

Dr. Flemming said, in part: 

I have taken action necessary to insure 
the continuance of domestic purchase pro- 
grams for six minerals under the authority 
of the Stock Piling Act or the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. These six minerals are: mica, 
muscovite bloc, and film; metallurgical man- 
ganese; metallurgical fluorspar, antimony; 
metallurgical chromite; and beryl. 


Dr. Flemming further said: 


I also recommend that in case of these 
minerals: chrysotile asbestos, acid-grade 
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fluorspar, and tungsten—for which all de- 
fense needs have been met, that the Congress 
pass such legislation and appropriate such 
funds as it deems necessary to provide in- 
terim assistance pending consideration by 
the Congress of a long range nondefense 
program. 


The committee, after hearing from the 
Secretary of the Air Force of the neces- 
sity for using increasing quantities of 
columbium-tantalum in jet engine man- 
ufacture, included these minerals in the 
bill to stimulate the discovery of new 
domestic deposits. It may be noted that 
the Air Force has rescinded its directive 
limiting the use of columbium and 
tungsten. At present nearly all colum- 
bium-tantalum is imported. 

The facts are stated in detail in Re- 
port No. 2146 accompanying S. 3982, and 
I feel sure that a study of them will con- 
vince the Senate that this legislation 
should be passed without delay. 

The Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs has been flooded with tele- 
grams, letters, and petitions from pro- 
ducers of these minerals in the various 
sections of the Nation. As I have said, 
it is emergency legislation and has the 
approval of the Departments of the 
Government having jurisdiction in these 
matters. 

Mr. President, I have received a num- 
ber of letters and telegrams on this sub- 
ject. While I shall not take the time to 
read all of them, I wish to call atten- 
tion to excerpts from a few of them. 

The first is a telegram from Dillon, 
Mont., in which we are urged as follows: 

We sincerely hope that the bill will re- 
ceive immediate attention because the tung- 
sten mining industry in this county which 
has given employment to approximately 100 
men has been obliged to shut down pending 
further legislation. This has resulted in 
considerable hardship to the mine and mill 
men involved and has had widsespread ad- 
verse effect within the community. 


The telegram is signed by the Beaver- 
head Chamber of Commerce. 

Another telegram I have received is 
from Cowdrey, Colo., and reads as 
follows: 

We urge you to do all possible to enact 
Senate bill 3982. If fluorspar mines are 
forced to close for lack of market. our miners 
and mill men will be idle thereby causing 
much hardship, 


The telegram is signed by Fred Follett, 
president, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union No. 113701, Dis- 
trict No. 50, Cowdrey, Colo. 

Another telegram is from Rosiclare, 
Ill., and reads: 

This company and its employees plead for 
assistance to create an outlet for our fluor- 
spar ore. Passing S. 3982 will help greatly 
at this critical time. 


The telegram is signed “Hobe Mining 
Co., by Lowell Oxford, manager.” 

Another telegram I have received is 
from Eldorado, Ill. It reads: 

Our fluorspar mills are operating only part 
time due to unfair competition from imports 
and face complete and immediate shutdown 
unless can obtain relief such as can be grant- 
ed by enactment of S. 3982. 


The telegram is signed by Gill Mont- 
gomery, general manager, Fluorspar di- 
vision, Minerva Oil Co. 
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I have another telegram from Bishop, 
Calif., addressed to me, which reads: 
Black Rock tungsten mines’ 700 employees 
and families urge passage your bill 3982 to 
assure them continued employment. 
GEORGE F. REED, 
Black Rock Mine, 


I have another telegram from Bishop, 
Calif., which reads: 

This community of 5,000 people is depend- 
ent on the continuation of tungsten mining 
in this area, and the people strongly urge 
passage of your bill 3982, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIS SMITH, 
City Attorney, Bishop, Calif. 


I have, as I say, a large stack of tele- 
grams, which I merely indicate for the 
Record. I only ask to have the ex- 
cerpts which I have read printed in the 
RECORD. 

The distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MALONE], who is a mining en- 
gineer, has made a very extensive study 
of this problem as chairman of the sub- 
committee on minerals. He ‘has con- 
ducted extensive hearings throughout 
the country, and has made a long-time 
study of the problems involved. He will 
explain the bill further. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, before he yields the 
floor? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did I understand the 
Senator from Montana to say that the 
agencies of Government involved had 
recommended the enactment of the bill? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. Representatives 
of the agencies appeared before the com- 
mittee and testified, namely, Dr. Flem- 
ming, and Mr. Wormser. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have before me the 
printed hearings. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Montana is correct, but I am 
unable to find such a recommendation. 
I am wondering where in these hearings 
it appears that Mr. Flemming recom- 
mended enactment of the legislation. 

Mr. MURRAY. Throughout the testi- 
mony of Mr. Wormser and Dr. Flemming 
they made reference to the pending bill. 
In the statement I have just concluded 
I referred to the fact that they requested 
that we enact the legislation to protect 
the minerals I have mentioned. They 
referred to stockpiling of other minerals 
not included in this list, through author- 
ity they already had. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand, 
there were several bills before the sub- 
committee on which hearings were being 
held simultaneously. Is that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On page 17 of the 
hearings there is printed a letter from 
Mr. Flemming, Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, with reference to 
S. 3497, and I quote him: 

In view of the above, the enactment of 
S. 3497 would not appear to be necessary 
from the standpoint of defense. 


Going now to page 18 of the same 
report, we find that Mr. Flemming, 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization, in a letter dated April 19th, com- 
mented on another bill, S. 3486, and I 
quote from the letter: 

In view of the foregoing, we do not recom- 
mend enactment of S. 3486, 
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On the same page we find another 
letter from Mr. Flemming, addressed to 
the Senator from Montana, under date 
of April 19, this time commenting on 
S. 3485: 

In view of the foregoing, a defense justi- 
fication cannot be established for extension 
of the termination date of the domestic pur- 
chase program and accordingly we do not 
recommend enactment of S. 3485. 


Turning to page 128, we find another 
letter signed by Mr. Arthur S. Flemming, 
Director, this time addressed to the 
chairman of the committee, and com- 
cai on S. 3499, in which letter he 
said: 

In view of our very satisfactory defense 
position in chrysotile asbestos, it is our opin- 
ion that there would be no defense justifi- 
cation for enactment of S. 3499. 


On page 239 of the hearings we find 
another letter from Mr. Flemming com- 
menting on another bill, S. 3455, in which 
he stated: 

Accordingly, we do not recommend enact- 
ment of S. 3455. 


On page 240 of the hearings, in another 
letter addressed to the chairman of the 
committee, commenting on S. 3496, he 
stated: 

In view of the foregoing, it does not appear 
that there would be any defense justification 
for an antimony purchase program of the 
type proposed by S. 3496. 


I cannot find where S. 3982, the bill 
presently before the Senate, is mentioned 
in the hearings. 

Can you tell me of any letter from any 
agency approving this bill? It is my 
understanding that the agencies are all 
opposed to the bill, and the letters re- 
ferred to all support this conclusion. 

Can you refer to any letter showing 
differently? 

Mr. MURRAY. All the lefters the 
Senator from Delaware has been refer- 
ring to were letters written several weeks 
before the bill was brought up for hear- 
ing. After we got in contact with these 
officials, they immediately began to rec- 
ognize the need for the legislation, and 
in the testimony they gave before the 
committee they so stated. I refer to 
the statement made by Dr. Flemming 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are in your re- 
port. Did he write a letter in behalf 
of S. 3982? 

Mr. MURRAY. In the testimony of 
Arthur S. Flemming, which was given 
on May 24, and which starts at the bot- 
tom of page 310 of the hearings, it will 
be found that Dr. Flemming testified with 
reference to these minerals and approved 
the program we have recommended. 
EXTENSION 1953 MALONE-ASPINALL ACT CRITICAL 

MATERIALS t 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will 
turn to page 2 of the report on S. 3982, 
Calendar No. 2169, he will find Dr. Ar- 
thur S. Flemming’s—Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization—testimony where- 
in he refers directly to the minerals he 
has continued to purchase under the 
Stockpiling Act. The report then reads: 

Dr. Flemming also told the committee: 

“I have taken action necessary to insure 
the continuance of domestic purchase pro- 
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grams for six minerals under the authority 
of the Stockpiling Act or the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. These six minerals are: mica, 
muscovite bloc, and film; metallurgical 
chromite, beryl; metallurgical manganese; 
metallurgical fluorspar and antimony. In 
the case of mercury a review will be made ata 
later date to ascertain whether there is any 
need for extension or intensification of the 
program.” 

Dr. Flemming also told the committee: 

“I also recommend that in the case of 
three minerals: chrysotile asbestos, acid- 
grade fluorspar, and tungsten—for which all 
defense needs have been met, the Congress 
pass such legislation and appropriate such 
funds as it deems necessary to provide in- 
terim assistance pending consideration by 
the Congress of a long-range nondefense 

” 


P “ 

As certain segments of the purchase pro- 
grams have already expired and others will 
expire before the end of the time limit set 
by the Malone-Aspinall Act (Public Law 
206), the committee feels that the passage 
of S. 3982 is a matter of considerable urgency 
and recommends early floor action. 


If the Senator will yield further, I call 
further attention to the report on page 2, 
and read from it: 


S. 3982 was introduced as a result of exten- 
sive hearings attended by producers of the 
minerals under discussion herein and by rep- 
resentatives of the executive departments. 
The terms of the bill as amended are in line 
with suggestions offered in testimony of both 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and De- 
partment of the Interior, and meet the im- 
mediate emergency needs of the producers 
of these four materials vital to the national 
economy and security. 

The hearings covered seven critical min- 
erals which have been acquired under the 
domestic purchase program; namely, asbes- 
tos, beryl, chromite, columbium-tantalum, 
manganese, mica, and tungsten. Purchase of 
-these minerals was authorized under Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, and on 
August 7, 1953, Public Law 206 (Malone- 
Aspinall Act) was approved extending the 
time limit for 2 years, or until quantity limi- 
tations were reached. 

‘The programs have terminated for asbestos, 
columbite-tantalite, tungsten, and the 
manganese purchase depots at Deming, N. 
Mex., and Wenden, Ariz., due to the acquisi- 
tion of the full quantity. The statutory ter- 
mination dates for others are as follows: 


December 1956 


(SUS |) ESER a ea June 1957 
Manganese: Butte-Philips- 

burg and carlot program June 1958 
BERTONE Stee aie saa a - December 1957 
ORS SU ee ˙—oññ ˙ —— June 1957 


That is when Dr. Flemming recom- 
mended the passage of a bill such as 
Senate bill 3982, which the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee has 
just described, as an interim program to 
continue until such time as a permanent 
program could be brought down by the 
President’s Cabinet Committee. The 
President’s Cabinet Committee is sup- 
posed to make recommendations later 
for permanent legislation. 

Mr. MURRAY. I think the misunder- 
standing results from the fact that the 
Senator from Delaware has been read- 
ing from letters written several weeks be- 
fore the hearings were held. But at the 
hearings we met with representatives of 
the agencies, and went into these matters 
thoroughly, and had their approval; and 
the bill is based on the understandings 
at which we arrived as a result of the 
hearings. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Some of the letters 
were prior to the date of the testimony 
on May 24. However, it is also a fact 
that included in the report now before 
the Senate are many letters from Mr. 
Flemming, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, in which he takes ex- 
ception to, and recommends against, 
each of the bills at that time before the 
committee. 

Furthermore, on May 24, the bill now 
before the Senate was not before the sub- 
committee. The bill was not printed 
until June 4. I do not understand that 
Mr. Flemming has ever commented on 
Senate bill 3982. He recommended 
against the bills which were before the 
committee. The bill now before the Sen- 
ate was not before the committee at the 
time of Mr. Flemming’s testimony. 

Mr. MURRAY. He recommended 
against it before he had given it the thor- 
ough study which was given to it during 
the course of the hearings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How could he give 
thorough study to a bill which no one 
then had seen, and which was not printed 
until 2 weeks after he testified? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Scorr 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. MURRAY. Iyield. 
CONFERENCES—COOPERATION WITH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to say 
that conferences were held with Mr. 
Flemming and with other officials of the 
administration; and as a result, the bill 
now before the Senate was introduced 
to conform. 

Before the bill was introduced we 
heard from Mr. Flemming and from Mr. 
Wormser, the two spokesmen, presum- 
ably, for the White House and for the 
Department. Mr. Flemming did recom- 
mend—and again I read from the testi- 
mony, which was taken just before the 
committee acted: 

I also recommend that in the case of three 
minerals—chrysotile asbestos, acid grade 
fluorspar, and tungsten—for which all de- 
fense needs have been met, the Congress pass 
such legislation and appropriate such funds 
as it deems necessary to provide interim as- 
sistance pending consideration by the Con- 
gress of a long-range nondefense program. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Montana will yield, I 
should like to call attention to the fact 
that Mr. Flemming said we should pass 
such proposed legislation as Congress 
might deem necessary. But as I under- 
stand, he has not made any recommen- 
dations as Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 

Mr. MALONE. His testimony is clear 
as I have just read into the Recor as he 
was talking in his official capacity, This 
is the recommendation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On that basis, Con- 
gress could pass a bill providing for only 
one ton. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes, if Congress were 
silly enough to do that, which he evi- 
dently did not believe, and which I cer- 
tainly did not believe. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. But that would have 
his approval—judging from the testi- 
mony which has been received. 

Mr. MALONE. I think he had more 
confidence in the Senate than that, and 
I certainly do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. T ask again, Is there 
any testimony from any agency of the 
Government making a specific comment 
on Senate bill 3982? I do not say that 
no department has made such a com- 
ment, but no one has produced it. I 
simply ask whether any department of 
the Government has specifically com- 
mented on Senate bill 3982. 

Mr. MALONE. They recommend the 
passage of “interim” legislation just 
as represented in price and amounts in 
this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But all the recom- 
mendations were made prior to the in- 
troduction of Senate bill 3982, and they 
were against any such program. 

Mr. MALONE. As a result of the let- 
ters, eonferences were held; and later 
Mr. Flemming requested permission to 
come before the committee, I have just 
read his testimony, which is final and 
complete. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana will yield, I 
should like to make a further comment 
to the senior Senator from Nevada. I 
think that if the Senator from Delaware 
will examine page 316, he will see the 
testimony of Mr. Flemming in regard 
to the three minerals which are in- 
cluded in the bill now before the Senate. 
Likewise, if the Senator from Delaware 
will examine page 335, he will see the 
testimony of Mr. Wormser, Assistant 
Secretary for Mineral Resources. In 
that testimony, he specifically outlines 
his recommendations to the committee. 
As a result of those recommendations 
and as a result of the hearings, the pend- 
ing bill became the sense of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and was reported to the Senate by that 
committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Was the bill sub- 
mitted to the departments after the bill 
was printed, and were the departments 
asked for their suggestions as to 
whether the amounts included in the 
bill were proper or whether the price set 
forth in the bill was proper? Was there 
any agreement that the changes set 
forth in the bill are needed or that the 
price called for by the bill would be a 
fair one? 

Mr. BIBLE. The answer to that ques- 
tion is “Yes.” If the Senator from Dela- 
ware will read the testimony of Mr. 
Wormser, on page 335, he will find a very 
definite and positive recommendation as 
to the three minerals alluded to by Mr. 
Flemming; and the Senator will also 
find that on the very able examination 
of the senior Senator from Nevada, each 
of the points to which the Senator from 
Delaware has referred was very defi- 
nitely clear up. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LAIRD 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. The junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada has just called atten- 
tion to a certain page of the hearings 
wherein Mr. Wormser, the Assistant 
Secretary, made some comments alleg- 
edly supporting this proposed legisla- 
tion. I should like to call attention to 
page 342 of the hearings, wherein is 
published a letter signed by Mr. F. E. 
Wormser, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior. At that point Assistant Secre- 
tary Wormser testified before the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
as to the viewpoint of the Department 
of the Interior and, presumably, his own 
viewpoint, as the Assistant Secretary in 
charge of mining operations. In his 
letter he said: 

The Department of the Interior is of the 
opinion, therefore, that if it be the will of 
the Congress to provide such assistance to 
the tungsten-producing industry through a 
transition period, an extension and modifica- 
tion of the purchase program would be the 
most effective means of accomplishing this 
objective. We suggest that consideration be 
given in that event to a purchase program 
for a period of not more than 2 years, with 
purchases being limited to a total quantity 
of 1 million units and at a price of not to 
exceed $52.50 per unit. The quantities which 
could be delivered to the Government from 
any one mine should be limited in order to 
keep in being the broadest base of produc- 
tion. 


My question is this: Assistant Secre- 
tary Wormser suggested that if it be the 
will of Congress, there be a continuation 
of the purchase program for tungsten; 
and he submitted three recommenda- 
tions. Have any of those recommenda- 
tions been incorporated in the pending 
bill? 

Mr. MURRAY. Les; all of them have 
been, The bill was constructed on the 
basis of their testimony and their con- 
ferences with the committee. 

If Senators will refer to page 354, they 
will find there the following colloquy: 


Mr. Wormser. I am talking about the 
domestic economy. 

Senator MALONE. Then let our own pro- 
ducers compete on a basis of fair and reason- 
able competition in our own economy for the 
American market. That is all our people 
want. But you cannot do that with every- 
thing in charge of a Government official. 
You go into a long dissertation that you want 
something that is going to cut our producers 
down gradually. That is what is the matter 
with the Government today. We have a lot 
of people in Washington who, if they are 
here over 3 years, simply forget the producers 
and the taxpayers. I don't know why that 
is: 

Now let us make a little more progress. 
As long as the price of the raw material does 
not mean anything in the cost of the end 
product—jet engines for example—are you 
satisfied with any price that this committee 
might fix between $52 and $55—you yourself? 

Mr. Wormser. I certainly would give it 
every consideration. 

Senator Marone. What do you mean by 
that? And how long will it take? 

Mr. Wormser, I personally would probably 
accept it, sir. 

Senator Marone. That is all I ask of you. 


As a result of the give and take during 
the course of the hearings a bill was 
drafted which was satisfactory to the 
various agencies. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
am not questioning the action which was 
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finally taken by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, of which the 
distinguished Senator from Montana is 
chairman. I merely inquire whether 
the recommendation of Assistant Secre- 
tary Wormser, submitted to the commit- 
tee on May 24, suggesting a total quan- 
tity of 1 million units, was followed in 
the bill. 

Mr, MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like very much to answer that question, 
The Senator is reading from a letter 
which was written prior to the testimony 
and prior to any conferences—and the 
testimony already in the record is clear 
that the change of position was affected. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. What is the date 
of the letter? 

LETTER PRIOR TO TESTIMONY 


Mr. MALONE. The date of the letter 
is prior to his testimony. When he ap- 
peared before the committee he agreed 
with the price per unit and amounts to 
be purchased. I read from page 354 of 
the hearings: 


The CHARMAN, We are making progress 
here. 

Senator Matone. It took quite a while. I 
am sorry, Mr. Chairman. 

Now let us get to the amounts. I think 
the amount you recommended in the letter 
to the chairman was 1 million units; was it 
not? 

Mr. WorMsER. Yes, sir. 

Senator MALONE. The chairman, Senator 
Barrert, and I, and I am sure others, have 
conferred and have heard testimony, and we 
feel—I say “we” but I will speak only for my- 
self, because we are going into executive 
session after we get through with your testi- 
mony—we feel that perhaps 1 million units 
is not quite enough. I have discussed the 
matter with the proper people who suggest 
1,250,000 might do the job. It might or 
might not be enough, but it would be a good 
start. 

On the same basis would you personally 
be willing to accept the amount in units 
from 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 if this committee, 
after considering your testimony, Dr. Flem- 
ming’s testimony yesterday, and all of the 
evidence we have before us, should arrive at 
that figure? 

Mr. WorMseR. I certainly would not want 
to quibble about the amount that the com- 
mittee decides in its own judgment it should 
be. 

Senator MALONE. Personally, you think it 
would be all right? 

Mr. WorMseR, I would have no objection 
to it. 


Then we passed on to the next point 
raised in his letter—the testimony is re- 
vealing. The question of what minerals 
should be included in the bill—the price 
per unit and the amounts of each, to- 
gether with the question of legislation 
was raised and disposed of by the Sec- 
retary—Wormser—by agreeing with the 
billas written. The question of the price 
was raised and was covered in the same 
way. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Apparently, the 
letter submitted by Assistant Secretary 
Wormser on May 24, when he appeared 
before the subcommittee, should be re- 
pudiated and removed from the RECORD, 
because obviously he submitted three 
recommendations, not a single one of 
which was incorporated in the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. MALONE. He agreed with the 
legislation as written, as did Dr. Flem- 
ming. The new Secretary of the In- 
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terior said that he approved the bill as 
written. That was prior to the inclu- 
sion of the $63 price for producers under 
1,000 units per year. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. What about the 
next Secretary, who will be serving 5 
years from now? Is his statement in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. MALONE. Let him make his 
statement when the time comes. For 
20 years, under one Secretary—Mr. 
Ickes—we had no tungsten in the United 
States. 

We had no manganese—we had no 
petroleum. Now oil and tungsten is 
running out of our ears. Neither is in 
the strategic category. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Where is Secre- 
tary Seaton’s statement? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Montana stated that the Secretary of 
the Interior was in favor of the bill and 
that it had been written in accordance 
with his recommendation. The letter to 
which the Senator from Idaho has re- 
ferred was dated May 24 and was signed 
by Assistant Secretary Wormser. In that 
letter he recommended a quantity of 1 
million tons, with a ceiling of $52.50, 
which recommendation was not adopted. 
That recommendation was presented on 
the same day when he gave the testimony 
to which reference has been made. Iask 
the Senator from Montana what rec- 
ommendations was taken into considera- 
tion. I do not see where there is any 
report from any agency of the Govern- 
ment recommending this particular type 
of legislation. The committee has gone 
far beyond the 1 million tons recom- 
mended, and far beyond the recom- 
mended price. The letter of Mr. Worm- 
ser’s, quoted by the Senator from Idaho, 
was presented to the committee on the 
same day he testified, and included in 
the record. 

Mr. MURRAY. It is true that prior 
to the hearings certain representatives of 
the agencies did have some differences of 
opinion. But as a result of the discus- 
sions which took place in the commit- 
tee hearings they changed their minds 
and went along with us. I never saw a 
more harmonious meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the Government since I 
have been here than this particular meet- 
ing. All the department representatives 
acted on a friendly basis. They were 
eager to agree upon a program which 
would protect these industries from being 
forced to shut down. 

The need for this proposed legisla- 
tion was recognized. Throughout their 
testimony, the departmental representa- 
tives seemed to agree with us as to the 
need for the legislation. 

I read from page 354 of the hearings: 

Mr. Wormser. I am talking about the 
domestic economy. 

Senator MALONE. Then let our own pro- 
ducers compete on a basis of fair and rea- 
sonable competition in our own economy for 
the American market, 


Later in the hearings the Senator from 
Nevada said: 
The chairman, Senator Barrett, and I. 


and I am sure others, have conferred and 
have heard testimony, and we feel—I say 
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“we,” but I will speak only for myself, be- 
cause we are going into executive session 
after we get through with your testimony— 
we feel that perhaps 1 million units is not 
quite enough. 


As a result of the lengthy hearing and 
the discussion back and forth between 
representatives of the Government and 
members of the committee, we arrived 
at a bill which appeared to be entirely 
satisfactory, and the departmental rep- 
resentatives agreed to take care of some 
metals under authority which they 
already had, and we limited the bill 
which we were to report merely to these 
four metals. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not question the 
accuracy of the Senator's statement, but 
I believe that those of us who were not 
on the committee and did not hear the 
statements should have the benefit of a 
letter from the Department recommend- 
ing the bill. Every letter in the record 
indicates that the departments were not 
recommending the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Those letters were all 
written long before the report was made, 
and long before the hearings were held. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Reference was made 
to the testimony on pages 342 and 343. 
If the Senator will turn to page 370, he 
will find another letter from Mr. Worm- 
ser commenting on the legislation. The 
letter is addressed to the Senator from 
Montana, as chairman of the committee. 
I quote from the second paragraph of 
the letter, on page 370: 

We recommend that the bill not be en- 
acted. 


There are only a few more pages re- 
maining in the printed hearings. Can 
the Senator show anything in the record 
which indicates that any agency of the 
Government recommended the proposed 
legislation? 

Mr. MALONE, I just read the state- 
ments of the administration witnesses to 
the Senate—both agree. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am speaking of 
letters to the committee. I do not say 
that there are no such letters, but I am 
asking for one. A dozen letters say that 
the writers are against the bill. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. After the letter—by 
Mr. Wormser, Assistant Secretary of 
Interior—was written the writer of the 
letter changed his mind as a result of 
the hearings, and definitely stated that 
he did not favor a limitation, and defi- 
nitely stated that he favored a price to 
be fixed between $52 and $55 on tungsten, 
for example. He also stated that he 
agreed to the figure of one and a quarter 
million units. Where else can we go? 
The testimony was subsequent to the 
writing of the letter, and is conclusive. 

I do not know how far the Senator 
from Delaware wants to go, or whether 
he is merely looking for something to 
talk about. Can he not accept the word 
of the man who is Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior? I think it would be very 
easy to obtain confirmation over the tele- 
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phone from the Secretary of the Interior 
that he is for the bill. 

When his nomination was before the 
committee for consideration he was 
asked the definite question, and he said, 
“Yes; I am in favor of the bill” under- 
standing that an amendment for small 
producers was added after he testified— 
but that is a small matter to which no 
objection has been raised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments will be stated. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs were, on page 
2, line 9, after the word “unit”, to insert 
“free on board mine: Provided, however, 
That for production from mines with an 
annual production which has not hereto- 
fore and does not exceed one thousand 
short ton units during any one year the 
price shall be $63 per short ton unit, free 
on board the mine.”; on page 3, line 6, 
after the word “of”, to strike out “$57.50” 
and insert “$53”, and in the same line, 
after the word “short”, to strike out 
“ton” and insert “ton, free on board 
mine,”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, 
Fluorspar, and Columbium-Tantalum Pro- 
duction and Purchase Act of 1956.” 

Sec. 2. The General Services Administra- 
tion is hereby authorized and directed to 
establish and maintain— 

(a) a program to purchase a minimum of 
1,250,000 short ton units of tungsten tri- 
oxide (WO,) contained in tungsten ores or 
concentrates mined subsequent to termina- 
tion of the purchase program established 
under Public Law 206, which meet specifi- 
cations set forth in General Services Admin- 
istration regulations in effect on May 1, 1956, 
from mines located within the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions at a price of 
not less than $55 per short ton unit free on 
board mine: Provided, however, That for pro- 
duction from mines with an annual produc- 
tion which has not heretofore and does not 
exceed 1,000 short ton units during any one 
year the price shall be $63 per short ton unit, 
free on board the mine. 

(b) a program to purchase nonferrous 
chrysotile asbestos from mines located within 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions meeting the same specifications and 
under the same regulations and at prices in 
effect on January 1, 1956, for purchases of this 
material by the General Services Adminis- 
tration under the authority of the Defense 
Minerals Program Extension Act of 1953, in 
the amount of 2,000 tons of crude No. 1 and 
crude No. 2 combined, and 2,000 tons of crude 
No. 3, excepting the crude No, 3 may be pur- 
chased only when offered with crude No, 1 
or crude No, 2, or both, at a ratio of not 
in excess of 1 to 1. 

(c) a program to purchase not less than 
250,000 tons newly mined acid grade fluorspar 
containing not less than 97 percent CaF, at 
a price of $53 per short ton, free on board 
mine, from mines located within the United 
States, its Territories and possessions. 

(d) a program to purchase columbium- 
tantalum from mines located within the 
United States, its Territories and possessions, 
meeting the same specifications, and under 
the regulations, and at prices in effect on 
December 1, 1955, for purchases of this ma- 
terial by the General Services Administra- 
tion under the authority of the Defense Min- 
erals Program Extension Act of 1953, in the 
amount of 250,000 pounds. 

Sec. 3. All materials so purchased shall be 
held by the General Services Administration 
to be made available to the strategic stock- 
pile or to be turned over to the supplemental 
stockpile created for strategic and critical 
materials in accordance with the provisions 
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of the act of July 10, 1954 (Public Law 430, 
83d Cong. (68 Stat. 454)). 

Sec. 4. This act shall terminate on De- 
cember 31, 1958. 

Sec, 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, on 
many occasiones in the past I have fought 
shoulder to shoulder with the senior 
Senator from Nevada and other Senators 
from mining States in promoting legis- 
lation intended to stabilize the domestic 
mining industry. I regret that I cannot 
join forces now in support of the pend- 
ing bill, as I am convinced that it is 
highly discriminatory, and instead of 
bulwarking even the tungsten segment 
of the industry will prove harmful be- 
cause of its long-range implications. 

More than 2 years ago a bipartisan 
senatorial group from the West initiated 
action to bring some relief through 
higher prices to our domestic mining in- 
dustry. Various proposals were submit- 
ted, but it was difficult to concentrate on 
any particular policy. However, after 
several conferences at the White House 
they were successful in getting a stock- 
piling program as an emergency meas- 
ure for various minerals. The President 
is deserving of commendation for the 
sympathetic interest displayed in bul- 
warking the mining industry as a vital 
part of our national preparedness pro- 
gram. Stockpiling of domestic minerals 
stimulated exploration and production 
so that considerable progress has been 
made in this important industry. The 
President also gave assurances 2 years 
ago that if stockpiling proved inadequate 
other policies would be formulated to 
bring stability to mining. 

After extensive study the President’s 
Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy 
made some recommendations, including 
one that there be established an agency 
to develop a long-range program. One 
year ago the Office of Minerals Mobiliza- 
tion was established with an appropria- 
tion of $300,000 to undertake this plan- 
ning. In February when the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee held hearings on the 
Interior Department budget, Assistant 
Secretary Felix Wormser presented some 
pertinent observations and gave assur- 
ances that the Office of Minerals Mobili- 
zation would soon be prepared to make 
a report on minerals long-range plan- 
ning. 

As Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Dr. Arthur Flemming has 
testified on numerous occasions that his 
authority was contingent upon the stock- 
piling of strategic minerals required for 
the national defense. He has endeay- 
ored to draw a distinction between this 
stockpiling of strategic minerals and any 
policies designed primarily to stimulate 
domestic-minerals production through 
Subsidies or other means. Although 
much of the data and information re- 
lated to our stockpiling of minerals is 
classified, Dr. Flemming has been ex- 
tremely cooperative and forthright in 
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his testimony before various Congres- 
sional committees. 

Assistant Secretary Felix Wormser of 
the Department of Interior has also been 
cooperative and has continually recog- 
nized the need of administrative and leg- 
islative policies to stimulate domestic 
production as a source for replenishing 
exhausted stockpiles in time of war or 
emergency. On May 25, 1956, Assistant 
Secretary Wormser, testifying before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, declared: 

In my opinion, continuing Government 
subsidization of the mining of submarginal 
ores in peacetime will weaken rather than 
strengthen the domestic mining industry. 
Under our system of free enterprise, healthy 
competition stimulates rather than retards 
economic development. Should the Federal 
Government undertake to maintain over an 
extended period of time the domestic price 
for any mineral or metal at an artificially 
high level, the domestic producer runs the 
very real risk of permanent loss of his mar- 
ket outlets by the development and intro- 
duction of a cheaper substitute. 


Now let us consider the pending bill 
which is designed to maintain the pro- 
duction of tungsten and three other 
minerals under a procurement program 
by the Federal Government at an esti- 
mated cost of more than $87 million. 

The report accompanying this bill 
adroitly implies that this proposed leg- 
islation has the approval of various Fed- 
eral agencies dealing with minerals pro- 
grams. A year ago the President vetoed 
a similar bill which included the procure- 
ment of tungsten and six other minerals 
which had received Government assist- 
ance, first under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 as amended, and subse- 
quently under Public Law 206 of the 83d 
Congress. Involvement in the Korean 
war provided the initial stimulus but in 
the postwar years the program was so 
successful especially in the case of tung- 
sten and manganese, the production 
goals were quickly achieved. 

The report on this bill declares that the 
purchase of tungsten initiated August 
1, 1952, and scheduled to continue until 
July 1, 1956, or until 3 million short-ton 
units had been delivered to the Govern- 
ment, has been most successful, al- 
though the cost of this effort on March 
31, 1956, amounted to a total of $166,- 
580,758, of which about one-third was 
in the nature of a subsidy based upon 
a price paid by the Government of about 
$63 as compared with the price for for- 
eign tungsten in this country of $43. 
As a justification for this bill the report 
stresses the difficulty faced by the tung- 
sten industry in meeting low-cost com- 
petition abroad. It is pointed out that 
wages of foreign producers are much less 
than the high wages paid in American 
mines. Certainly, it must be conceded 
that the same operating difficulties and 
high costs encountered by the tungsten 
producers are also faced by producers 
of all other minerals in this country. 

A report submitted by the General 
Services Administration shows that do- 
mestic tungsten purchases in fiscal year 
1952 totaled 16,048 short-ton units; in 
1953 the total was 253,264 units; in 1954 
purchases totaled 765,268 units; in 1955 
purchases amounted to 895,448 short- 
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ton units, while during 9 months of 1956 
fiscal year the purchases totaled 722,300 
units, or a total of 2,652,328 units. 

Testimony of tungsten producers at a 
hearing several weeks ago before the 
Interior Committee in the Senate indi- 
cated that about 18 million pounds of 
tungsten, or approximately 900,000 
short-ton units, were produced in the 
fiscal year 1955. This is about twice our 
normal consumption and it is most sig- 
nificant that every pound of this do- 
mestie production was sold to the Gov- 
ernment for stockpiling, and that tung- 
sten required by users in this country was 
purchased from foreign sources at much 
lower prices. 

This was not only considered a most 
uneconomic development, but it is par- 
ticularly indefensible when it is known 
that several of the large industrial users 
of this country produced tungsten in 
mines partially controlled by them to be 
sold to the Government while their own 
requirements were purchased at the 
lower world prices. 

I have heard the senior Senator from 
Nevada state that continued Government 
purchases of domestic tungsten is essen- 
tial for maintaining the production of 
small-mine operators. According to 
GSA records, a dozen of the largest pro- 
ducers account for approximately three- 
quarters of the total production. 

Figures contained in a report submit- 
ted by GSA show that the 3 top pro- 
ducers of tungsten mine 45 percent of 
the total quantity of tungsten purchased 
by the Government, and that the 12 top 
producers furnish 77 percent of the 
tungsten purchased by the Government. 

Therefore the pending bill is a bill to 
bail out the 700 small producers of tung- 
sten. Oh, Mr. President, I join with my 
colleagues from the Western States, who 
must recognize that if the 12 top pro- 
ducers furnish 77 percent of the total 
tungsten purchased by the Government, 
the other 700 producers get a few crumbs 
when they sella few short units of tung- 
sten to the Federal Government. 

The bill contains no restriction on the 
amounts of tungsten which may be sold 
to the Government under this subsidized 
program, and instead of insuring con- 
tinued benefits for the small operator, it 
is obvious that if the rate of production 
of the past 2 years is continued the tung- 
sten procurement program would prob- 
ably last only another year. These pro- 
ducers have had 5 years to produce a 
stockpile which, according to Dr. Flem- 
ming, will take care of our wartime con- 
sumption for not less than 5 years, and 
will take care of normal peacetime re- 
quirements for 10 years. 

Mr. President, foreign purchases of 
tungsten have cost almost twice as much 
as the domestic program with the result 
that the Government currently has ap- 
proximately one-half billion dollars 
worth of tungsten in stockpile. 

It is not classified information, because 
articles appear in newspapers and maga- 
zines frequently, and statements have 
been released downtown, to the effect 
that there is no justification for contin- 
uing a program based upon the require- 
ments of national defense, notwith- 
standing what any person supporting the 
bill may say on the floor of the Senate. 
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because the record shows that when we 
have 10 years stockpiling of tungsten 
there is little, if any, justification for the 
continuation of this program on the basis 
of our requirements for national defense, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did not Dr. Flem- 
ming say that in the event of all-out war 
we have enough tungsten to last us 5 
years without the production of a single 
ton, domestic or foreign? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes; 
ming said exacily that. 

Under such circumstances it is ob- 
vious that the sooner the domestic tung- 
sten mining industry faces a realistic ap- 
praisal and readjusts its operations in 
line with domestic requirements the 
sooner there will be complete stability 
in this industry. 

During the deliberations of the Inte- 
rior Committee I have pointed out that 
there is little justification for highly 
discriminatory treatment for domestic 
tungsten at a time when other minerals 
have received little if any consideration 
from either the Congress or the execu- 
tive department. To be specific, I should 
like to point to the production of anti- 
mony in the United States which is vir- 
tually nonexistent. Several years ago 
the mine at Stibnite, Idaho, produced 
some tungsten. 

Four years ago this antimony opera- 
tion at Stibnite was closed down and 300 
miners and smelter employees were dis- 
charged. On June 5, 1956, a news dis- 
patch in the Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune 
stated that the Bradley Mining Co. con- 
tracted to dismantle its crushing and 
concentrating plant at Stibnite which 
had a capacity of 2,500 tons daily. In 
the intervening 4 years it is noteworthy 
that all of the antimony purchased by 
the Government for the stockpile came 
from foreign sources and little has been 
done to make possible the production of 
antimony from domestic mines. Since 
1952, efforts have been made constantly 
to convince the Federal authorities of the 
importance of maintaining antimony 
mines and mills on a defense mobiliza- 
tion basis, but these efforts have proved 
vain. 

Idaho also has produced most of the 
cobalt from domestic sources at the 
Blackbird mine in south central Idaho. 
This mining operator, early in the Ko- 
rean war, negotiated a contract to seil 
cobalt at the world price and although a 
second contract was negotiated at a slight 
bonus in order to insure the doubling of 
the output of cobalt at that mine, recent 
developments have nullified that second 
contract, with the result that the world 
price of cobalt has been the yardstick 
applied to this strategic mineral. Only 
a small percentage of our total require- 
ments is being produced in this country. 

So, Mr. President, from a national 
standpoint, it is entirely sound, economi- 
cally, so the supporters of the bill con- 
tend, to add to the half-a-billion-dollar 
stockpile of tungsten owned by the Fed- 
eral Government, and, at the same time, 
it is not justifiable to pay a single penny 
beyond the world price of $2.60 a pound 
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for cobalt to produce that strategic min- 
eral in the United States. Why that dis- 
crimination? 

Mr. President, it is most difficult for 
my State to understand why it is neces- 
sary to subsidize the production of tung- 
sten far in excess of our normal require- 
ments with a huge stockpile already 
available, while at the same time, a stra- 
tegic mineral like cobalt is completely 
ignored and the Federal Government re- 
fuses to make any allowances which even 
partially will compensate for the much 
higher costs of production in this country 
as compared with foreign production of 
cobalt. 

Obviously, Mr. President, when it is 
pointed out that the tungsten industry is 
competing with low-wage production 
abroad the same competition faces the 
producers of other strategic minerals in 
the United States. 

I have already mentioned that the 
stockpiling program has proved quite ef- 
fective, and prices of lead and zinc have 
been stabilized at price levels which make 
it possible for efficient producers to mine 
profitably. However, the producers of 
lead and zine are likewise subjected to 
the same low-cost competition which is 
made the basis of this special legislation 
pending before the Senate to subsidize 
tungsten producers. I contend that all 
of the other minerals should receive the 
same equitable treatment as tungsten if 
we are to have any stability for domestic 
mining. 

It is unfortunate that neither Congress 
nor the administration has recommended 
long-range policies for the domestic 
mining industry. However, such failure 
should not justify continued emergency, 
subsidized Federal programs for one 
mineral, of which we have an abun- 
dance. It is apparent that ODM, the De- 
partment of the Interior, and other re- 
lated Federal agencies are fully aware of 
the purport of this bill. When we recall 
that the President vetoed a similar bill a 
year ago it is quite difficult to understand 
why there should be any intimation con- 
tained in the report on this bill that the 
administration is favorable to continued 
discriminatory treatment at a time when 
all-out efforts should be made to adopt 
long-range policies to bulwark the pro- 
duction of minerals as a vital part of our 
national preparedness. 

When this bill was reported by the 
committee there was a general assump- 
tion that it would benefit the small pro- 
ducer of tungsten. In fact, one of the 
committee amendments would continue 
a higher price for the small operator 
with an annual production which does 
not exceed 1,000 short-ton units during 
any one year. However, without any re- 
striction on large operators, it is con- 
ceivable that a few extremely large tung- 
sten mines may continue to monopolize 
this program if continued, so that ‘there 
will be extremely limited benefits for the 
high-cost small operator. 

I recall that a few years ago potato 
growers produced potatoes to sell to 
Uncle Sam instead of for human con- 
sumption. We have also had recent de- 
bates showing that producers of some 
basic commodities under the farm pro- 
gram have been more interested in sell- 
ing their products to the Government 
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for storage instead of for human con- 
sumption. Now we face a similar situa- 
tion where tungsten is produced exces- 
sively in this country for sale to the Fed- 
eral Government while industrial con- 
sumers of tungsten, because of the price 
advantage, get their supplies from for- 
eign sources. 

Mr. President, surely real friends of 
the mining industry—and I include in 
that category my distinguished col- 
leagues who serve with me on the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs— 
will recognize the need of becoming 
more realistic in dealing with tungsten 
and other minerals produced within the 
United States. 

So in trying to serve and promote the 
best interests of the tungsten mining in- 
dustry, which has been operating under 
a subsidized program for 5 years, we 
should assume a realistic attitude at this 
time. If the plan really is to aid the 
tungsten industry—and tungsten is im- 
portant as an integral part of our na- 
tional defense—then, instead of main- 
taining a subsidized program, such as the 
one which has been in effect for more 
than 5 years, let us give immediate con- 
sideration to the recommendations 
which have been made by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and by Assistant 
Secretary Wormser that there be a 
gradual tapering off of the program, be- 
cause certainly we do not want the un- 
economic condition to continue whereby 
every pound or every short ton unit of 
tungsten purchased by the Government 
will go into the stockpile, instead of be- 
ing made available at a fairly competi- 
tive price, so that the industrial users in 
the United States will condescend to dis- 
play patriotism justifying the purchase 
of domestically produced tungsten in- 
stead of relying.100 percent upon the 
purchase of tungsten produced in for- 
eign low-cost countries. 

I do not for a moment think that the 
President, through his representatives, 
to whom reference was made earlier in 
the debate, has made any commitment 
that he will sign the bill. One year has 
passed since he vetoed a similar bill. 
Certainly if the bill were obnoxious at 
that time, I cannot understand why, a 
year later, the present bill should be less 
obnoxious. 

I believe that just as the members of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, on both sides of the aisle, 
desire to render worthwhile service to 
the tungsten industry, so the President, 
Assistant Secretary Wormser, Dr. Flem- 
ming, and others in the executive de- 
partment wish to do something construc- 
tive to maintain in this country a tung- 
sten industry which will not be contin- 
gent entirely upon the stockpiling of 
every pound of tungsten which is pro- 
duced. I challenge any member of the 
committee to justify that kind of ap- 
proach, as we consider doing something 
worth while and constructive to main- 
tain the important tungsten industry. 

I think that both the large and the 
small producers of tungsten in the 
United States have performed outstand- 
ing service by demonstrating that they 
can produce tungsten, instead of forcing 
industrial users to rely entirely upon 
foreign-produced tungsten. 
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It has been said that probably the 
main reason for the bill is its political 
implications. I do not believe that to 
be so, because members of both par- 
ties, including members and non- 
members of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, have been cospon- 
sors of the bill. It is beyond my com- 
prehension to understand how any in- 
dividual Member, whether he be a Re- 
publican or a Democrat, can make any 
political capital out of a continuance of 
the subsidized purchase of domestic 
tungsten. 

I refer finally to the contentions which 
have been made frequently on the floor 
during the debate and on previous occa- 
sions when comparable programs for the 
benefit of small and submarginal pro- 
ducers have been under consideration. 
In view of the fact that Assistant Sec- 
retary Wormser suggested, not once, but 
several times, that a limit be placed in 
the bill, so that the large producers could 
not continue to sell ten twelve, fifteen, or 
eighteen thousand short-ton units of 
tungsten to the Federal Government 
each month at a 50 percent subsidy, I 
feel certain that the Senators in charge 
of the bill will be glad to accept the 
amendment which I now submit, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, at the end of the line, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: “Provided, 
however, That no deliveries in excess of 5,000 
short-ton units may be accepted by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration from any one 
producer in any single calendar month.” 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, it 
has not been a happy occasion for me to 
disagree with my friend, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. MALONE] with whom I have been 
engaged in many crusades and battles 
on behalf of the domestic mining indus- 
try. But I must confess that I am a 
realist, and that even in an election year 
I believe we shall be performing a dis- 
service to the tungsten mining industry 
if we try to pass a bill which plainly 
shows that at this particular time it is 
not defensible as a part of the national 
defense program. If it is not related to 
the national defense, then certainly, I 
contend, we cannot justify continuing a 
5-year-old subsidy program in behalf of 
a single specific mineral when we refuse 
to give any consideration to all other 
minerals which are in the same embar- 
rassing position of competing with low- 
cost production abroad. 

Mr. President, that is the situation 
which confronts us today. I certainly 
do not want to embarrass the President 
at this time, when he will be confronted 
with the necessity, probably, of vetoing 
a bill which is almost identical with the 
one he vetoed a year ago. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that Mr. Wormser has been 
mentioned in this connection, I should 
like to read from the testimony on page 
355 of the hearings. 

When I asked him why he mentioned 
a limitation in his letter I was under the 
impression that he had. But he said: 

We did not suggest that. 
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I then said: 


I am sorry. I thought you mentioned it 
in your letter. 


So Mr. Wormser did not suggest a 
limitation, and testified that he would 
accept the bill as written. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to take a moment or two to 
address a question to the chairman of 
the committee or to the Senator from 
Nevada. The first paragraph of the bill 
reads: 

The General Services Administration is 
hereby authorized and directed to establish 
and maintain— 

(a) a program to purchase a minimum of 
1,250,000 short-ton units of tungsten trioxide 
(Wo) contained in tungsten ores or concen- 
trates mined subsequent to termination of 
the purchase program established under Pub- 
lic Law 206. 


The question which occurs to me is 
this: The termination date of Publie Law 
206 is July 1, 1958. Certainly it is not 
intended that this program shall take 
effect after July 1, 1958, is it? 

Mr. MALONE. It is intended that the 
program shall extend to December 31, 
1958, from the expiration of the amounts 
to be purchased under the original 1953 
Malone-Aspinall Act, which amounts 
were fulfilled a few weeks ago, just as is 
indicated in the bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. The bill provides: 

Subsequent to termination of the purchase 
program established under Public Law 206. 


Mr. MALONE. I might add: or until 
the amounis authorized are purchased. 

Mr. BARRETT. I am a little uncer- 
tain about the language on page 2, line 
3, where reference is made to “subse- 
quent to termination of the purchase 
program established under Public Law 
206.” The termination date set in that 
statute was extended to July 1, 1958. I 
want to make it abundantly clear that it 
is not intended to wait until July 1, 1958, 
to institute the program provided in the 
bill which is now being considered. 

Mr. MALONE. Oh, no; not at all. In 
other words, it is retroactive simply be- 
cause the amounts of tungsten author- 
ized in the other bill have already been 
purchased. Some of the mines have 
already shut down. So if there are a 
few tons which have been produced be- 
tween the fulfillment of the other pro- 
gram and the start of the proposed pro- 
gram, the bill is retroactive to that ex- 
tent. 

Mr. BARRETT. The committee con- 
tends and assumes that the program 
under Public Law 206, so far as tung- 
sten is concerned, has been completed 
and fulfilled, and it is the intention to 
start a new program immediately. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I think 
that is a correct statement. Public Law 
206, so far as it relates to tungsten, is in 
the alternative. It expires either on 
July 1, 1958, or until 3 million units of 
tungsten have been procured. I would 
say to my good friend from Wyoming 
that the previous program of 3 million 
units has been reached. I think it was 
reached somewhere around the 20th of 
May. 

Mr. MALONE. Two or three weeks 
ago. But this bill is designed to take up 
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where the 1953 Malone-Aspinall Act left 
off. 

Mr. BIBLE. Two or three weeks ago. 
So actually, as we construe it, the pro- 
gram under Public Law 206 has bsen 
completed. 

Mr. BARRETT. If the bill is passed, 
its provisions will commence to run as of 
the date of the enactment of the bill 
until December 31, 1958, or until the 
full amount has been acquired. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BIBLE. That is a correct state- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for a 
question at this point? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do J understand the 
Senator from Montana is agreeable to 
accepting the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. DworsHaxK]? 

Mr. MURRAY. No. The commitiee 
considered that proposal. It did not seem 
to be in favor of any limitation of that 
kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator 
from Idaho would like to have a record 
vote on his amendment, and I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate is about to consider the mutual 
security bill and to make decisions of 
the highest importance to our foreign 
policy. I want to take this occasion to 
raise certain basic questions which re- 
late to our mutual security program. 

We are now in competition with an 
enemy who intends to shift the balance 
of world power in his favor, if he can. 
To deter the enemy from starting an 
all-out war, and to help defeat him if 
that deterrence fails, we require both air- 
atomic power and modern surface forces. 
These should be flexible enough to fight 
both nuclear or limited wars. 

But, Mr. President, we could maintain 
a superior force-in-being, and still find 
the balance of power shifting against the 
free world. 

In all probability, the Kremlin now 
hopes for a warless conquest. The So- 
viets continue to build the greatest mili- 
tary machine in their history. They 
would not hesitate to use it if the gains 
seem worth the costs. Our defense 
policy should be so designed that the 
costs are always too high to invite at- 
tack. Faced with such strength, the So- 
viets will doubtless prefer to inherit the 
world, if they can, rather than obliterate 
it. 

Khrushchev states the matter this 
way: 

We do not need war. We believe that 
communism will vanquish capitalism with- 
out war. 
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The Kremlin’s center of interest is still 
Western Europe, notably the military- 
industrial. potential of Germany. In 
time, Russian leaders hope to undermine 
the NATO alliance, win control of Ger- 
many and exclude us from vital over- 
seas bases. But the first round in West- 
ern Europe has gone against them. Our 
historic ties with Europe gave us an 
edge there which communism has yet to 
overcome. 

Adopting shrewd new techniques, the 
Kremlin has now turned its sights to- 
ward the billion peoples of Asia and 
Africa. Thus, the free world is con- 
fronted with an unprecedented threat. 

What policies can the United States 
adopt to meet this challenge? Clearly, 
present policies no longer correspond 
with the demands of the situation. 

We have emphasized military pacts, 
but SEATO and the Baghdad Pact are 
in deep trouble. We have pressed 
peoples to join us as allies, but the neu- 
trals have refused. Our eagerness has 
bred suspicion. We have been generous 
with our aid, but we have won few 
friends. From Cairo to Calcutta across 
the broad sweep of the Afro-Asian arcna 
we are clearly on the defensive. 

Why are we doing so badly? Mr. 
President, I believe the major difficulty 
is our attitude—our approach to other 
peoples. We are plagued with the habit 
of applying the same formula to different 
peoples, without regard for the enormous 
diversity in their problems and objec- 
tives. 

Take, for example, our attitude to- 
ward allies. We think of allies as peo- 
ple who should agree with us. We ex- 
pect them to do what we want. We pro- 
test when they do not. 

Yet, Mr. President, what is the net re- 
sult of this drive for conformity? The 
net result is that we only alienate our 
best friends. 

After all, our allies are independent 
nations. Each one of them has special 
interests. They recognize that their in- 
terests are best served by standing with 
us in defense of their independence. But 
they are, and should be, free to take 
stands which differ from ours on partic- 
ular issues. 

We need willing allies who sustain 
common policies because they agree with 
them. Such agreement is possible only 
on the basis of consensus, not dictation. 
Efforts on our part to pressure support 
not only delay agreement, but strength- 
a elements which oppose American pol- 
icies. 

We want allies. We think it to our 
best interests to join with other nations 
in common defense arrangements. But 
we want allies, not satellites. 

As another example, take our attitude 
toward neutral nations. We think of 
neutrals as people who have gone astray. 
We do not always understand why they 
reject close ties with the free world. 

I believe that many Asian leaders are 
too indifferent to the Communist threat. 
I believe that in many cases the interests 
of a neutral nation would be better 
served in formal alliance with free na- 
tions. But what happens, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when we pressure them against 
their will? We simply drive them fur- 
ther away. : 
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Americans are apt to forget the emo- 
tional and political drive behind what 
the uncommitted people call their “age 
of nationalism.” We often consider the 
underdeveloped countries as mere pawns 
in the great power game, when, in ac- 
tual fact, they have national interests 
and goals of their own. 

We tend to overlook what these young 
nations are up against. At their stage 
of development, political stability and 
economic improvement are vital. Their 
leaders are under strong pressure to in- 
stitute economic and social reforms. 
Even when they recognize the menace of 
communism, these other problems still 
loom large. 

Men like Diem, of Vietnam, must get 
results or give way to more radical lead- 
ership. A nation like India, absorbed in 
its own domestic problems, tends to 
thrust major foreign issues out of sight. 
Most of these new nations prefer neu- 
trality to the additional burdens of an 
alliance. 

We must remember that neutrality is 
not an unusal phase in the development 
of young nations. It is an obvious step 
for countries which have just won their 
independence and which are trying to 
consolidate their position. Such na- 
tions are in no mood to accept what they 
think of as entangling alliances. 

There is an obvious hazard where the 
naivete of soft neutrals leads them to 
overdependence on Communist offerings. 
But a hard neutrality which recognizes 
the full dangers of Russian tactics is not 
necessarily a disadvantage. Since these 
nations will clearly not join with us at 
this stage, perhaps our best course is to 
do what we can to help them be truly 
neutral. We need not be upset when 
Nehru or Sukarno tell us they do not in- 
tend to be pushed around—as long as 
they say the same thing to Peiping and 
Moscow, and can make it stick. 

Instead of trying to mold other peoples 
in our own image, we should base our 
approach to them on the principles of 
the good politician. I need hardly re- 
mind the Senate that the good politician 
recognizes that different groups have di- 
verse interests. He makes it his business 
to understand the state of mind of his 
constituents. He gets around to learn 
what people are thinking. He finds out 
what they want, and tries to help them 
reach their goals. Where possible, he 
strives to assist each group in pursuit 
of its objectives. 

This should be our approach to other 
peoples, both neutrals and allies. We 
should try to understand and appreciate 
their special problems. We should help 
them achieve their national objectives, 
whenever those objectives do not con- 
flict with ours. 

After all, our national interests are 
served if our allies and the uncommitted 
peoples remain on this side of the Iron 
Curtain. We do not want any state 
which is now independent to fall victim 
either to internal subversion or to ex- 
ternal aggression. Our objective is 
identical with what is the deepest con- 
cern of all independent states them- 
selves—simply that they remain free and 
have a chance to progress. 

This approach to other peoples has 
important implications for our entire 
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foreign policy. Mr. President, I believe 
that if we took this approach seriously 
we could now develop appropriate over- 
seas military and economic programs. 
certainly present programs will have to 
be revised. 

Take a case in point—our military 
Policies in the Asian area. 

Our early success in Europe with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Alliance led us to 
believe that military pacts per se have 
an inherent value. But we have not 
succeeded in our attempt to make SEATO 
another NATO. Of the mainland Asian 
nations, only Thailand and Pakistan are 
members. The most important non- 
Communist power of the region, India, 
is hostile to SEATO and to all its works. 
There is no unified military command 
and no pooled strength. Nor is an at- 
tack against one SEATO member an at- 
tack against all—as in the case of NATO. 
SEATO, in reality, is an organizational 
skeleton defending a phantom line. 

Perhaps in this region a multilateral 
pact is not an appropriate instrument. 
In this area bilateral agreements may be 
more effective in limiting local wars. 
Given the nature of the area, it could 
prove a serious mistake to so organize 
alliances that many nations would be 
obligated to respond to a local attack. 

Even if it were decided that a multi- 
lateral pact might in principle be use- 
ful, the conditions in Asia are not favor- 
able. Unlike Western Europe, there is 
no geographical cohesion, which almost 
of necessity makes an attack against one 
an attack against all. Committed states 
are intermixed with uncommitted states. 
No binding regional sentiment exists at 
this time. 

We do not promote our objectives by 
pushing military pacts or aid on nations 
that are unprepared to handle them. 
Military aid should be given selectively 
in accordance with the capacity of the 
recipient to put it to good use. Actually, 
in Asia there are very few of these na- 
tions. Most of these countries do not 
have the industrial base to utilize and 
complement large amounts of aid. 

Japan and the Philippines are ad- 
vanced enough to support a small modern 
military establishment. Korea and For- 
mosa are special cases—cases in which 
the ordeal of war made possible the crea- 
tion of modern military forces. For the 
rest of Southeast Asia we would be fool- 
ish to expect substantial results, no mat- 
ter how much military aid we might give. 
A nation like Cambodia, for example, 
lacks the capacity to make effective use 
of much military aid. In such cases we 
should concentrate on other forms of 
help. 

At the same time, our programs for 
the training of native troops should be 
quietly continued wherever possible: In 
any event, competent troops and leaders 
can be utilized to maintain internal 
order. Even when it comes to native 
troops, however, we must not unduly 
press our allies where an effort would 
undermine their economy. 

It is not in our interest to disrupt vul- 
nerable nations by insisting on an exces- 
sive military effort. It would be prefer- 
able for us to increase our own air and 
ground forces as a deterrent in this re- 
gion, Being realistic, we must recog- 
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nize that for the present and for some 
time to come, we and our western allies 
will have to bear the chief burden of 
providing a deterrent force in Asia. 

If we and our major allies must bear 
the chief burden, our first task is to 
reach closer agreement on our objec- 
tives in that area. We should reassess 
the contribution that each of us can 
make to a joint command. We must 
plan an intelligent and coordinated use 
of the available forces. 

Above all, as I said earlier, the United 
States should maintain a superior force 
in being, to buy time for the countries 
of Asia and Africa to come to stand on 
their own feet. 

Moreover, if we help the uncommitted 
peoples get what they want to fortify 
their stability and independence, we 
may succeed in cementing relations and 
building confidence in our leadership. 
There is, then, some chance that if and 
when the Kremlin openly moves to crush 
any one of them, even the most reluc- 
tant Asian leader will join us in a com- 
mon defense effort. 

Mr. President, I wish to mention an- 
other aspect of our foreign policy that 
needs a thorough review, namely, our 
entire economic aid program. 

The United States is a well-to-do na- 
tion, blessed with abundance. The less 
fortunate peoples of the world now look 
to us for help in shaping a better life 
for them and their children. But giving 
aid is at best a difficult enterprise. 

The grantor-grantee relationship has 
built-in hazards. Dependence on the 
help of others is bound to be frustrating, 
especially for self-respecting nations. 
Probably we cannot expect aid in itself 
to gain us friends. Our hope should be 
that it will help create more stable and 
effective nations, that can better main- 
tain their independence. We should be 
content if our aid makes a useful con- 
tribution in this direction, even though 
it does not markedly improve our rela- 
tions with other peoples. 

But there is no good reason for our 
aid program to lose us friends ; and that 
is just what is happening. 

As it now operates, our aid program 
breeds wide suspicion of our motives. 
Recipients fear that we will use our aid 
as a lever to determine issues far re- 
moved from the specific purpose of the 
aid. 

Some neutrals fear that even eco- 
nomic aid will compromise their neu- 
trality. Some allies fear that we will 
use our aid to dominate them. We in 
the United States know that it is very 
difficult for a donor to exercise much 
influence, even if he wishes to do so. 
But fear that he might can be persistent 
and corroding. 

I am now convinced that we must 
clarify the motive behind our aid pro- 
gram. 

When we say we are giving aid only 
because of the Communist threat, we 
do not do our motives justice. The Rus- 
sians are shrewd in this respect. For 
example, Moscow does not announce 
that it is aiding Burma in order to 
counter the threat of American imperi- 
alism. Soviet leaders simply tell Burma 
that because of Russian industrial prog- 
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ress they are now able to extend some 
friendly help. 

It is true that the Soviet threat first 
aroused our country to the present pro- 
grams of widespread economic assist- 
ance. But this threat should not be the 
sole motivating force. The recipients 
of our aid should know that we would 
share a portion of our abundance, 
whether or not there was a Soviet Union. 
They should know that we want to help 
make life less miserable for their peo- 
ples—that we want to be a good neigh- 
bor. Americans have always responded 
to distress signals everywhere in the 
world, 

As we restate the motives behind our 
air program, we must keep in mind our 
fundamental objective of a more decent, 
prosperous, and peaceful world. That 
objective reflects the common interest 
of all free peoples. We can all benefit 
from world economic development and 
progress. Before long, our own expand- 
ing economy will need the untapped 
markets of countries like India, with her 
population of some 360 million people. 

We cannot purchase a decent world 
by our aid program in any one year. This 
sort of world can come only in the long- 
run. But if each year’s aid program is 
properly conceived and operated it can 
move us a step forward. 

Once we are clear as to our own mo- 
tivations, then questions arise as to the 
best way to handle the aid program so 
that our motives are understood. For 
it is now obvious to everyone that the 
present kind of aid program has not 
achieved this understanding. 

The mutual security program was 
originally organized on the assumption 
that we were aiding military allies. The 
methods of asking for money, of giving 
money, and of judging projects were de- 
veloped on this premise. These methods 
have been modified from year to year, 
but the result is a clumsy patchwork. At 
least two years have passed since it was 
perfectly clear that both military and 
economic aid must undergo a full re- 
appraisal. 

Yet again this year Congress is pre- 
sented with a jumbled program along 
the old lines, adorned with the same old 
clichés. Frankly, it is not persuasive. 
No wonder the program has run into 
trouble here in Congress. 

There are fundamental questions 
which the administration should have 
studied and raised with us long ago. 

For example, should we separate tech- 
nical assistance and economic develop- 
ment aid from military and defense sup- 
port aid? If we took technical assist- 
ance and economic development aid 
entirely out of the context of the mil- 
itary ally,” even for allies themselves, 
the true nature of our motives might 
be more apparent. 

Should we ask the South Asians to set 
up a regional economic agency, perhaps 
along the lines of the OEEC, with our 
participation? Such an organization 
might be given the responsibility for re- 
viewing economic aid projects and for 
allocating available funds among the 
South Asian nations. 
Colombo plan organization could be 
adapted to serve this purpose. By this 
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kind of arrangement the doubt about 
our motives might be removed. 

These are illustrations of basic issues 
which must be resolved. I do not mean 
to judge these matters here. We shall 
have to pass on this year’s mutual secu- 
rity bill without the benefit of the basic 
study and recommendations which we 
need. I, for one, deeply regret this. I 
believe we should now put the executive 
branch on notice that we expect to be 
presented at the earliest possible time 
with a full study of the aid problem, 
and with recommendations based on 
that study. 

In conclusion, let me say this: The 
approach I have suggested will not be 
easy for us. Both allies and neutrals 
will do much that is distasteful. They 
will form governments which dissatisfy 
many of us. They will talk back. They 
will vote against us in the United Na- 
tions. We shall have to learn to take 
many unhappy episodes in stride. 

This is the price we must pay for a 
world in which our democratic institu- 
tions can prosper and be secure. 

As military power piles up on each side 
of the Iron Curtain, the best we can ex- 
pect is a military stalemate. In the 
nuclear age most things about the future 
are in doubt. But if increasing numbers 
of people move to the Soviet side, com- 
munism and not freedom can inherit the 
world. 

We must hold our present allies. We 
must help uncommitted peoples acquire 
the strength to remain free. And we 
must help non-self-governing peoples 
who still struggle for liberation to find 
it in partnership with the free world. 
Let us never forget that the ranks of 
freedom include all free and independent 
peoples. 

We must now call into play our best 
judgment and our commonsense to per- 
fect our skills in dealing with other peo- 
ples. Upon these skills, as well as upon 
our military power, depend the future of 
America and its free institutions. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, I should like 
compliment the Senator from Washing- 
ton upon his very fine and strong pres- 
entation of some of the problems which 
concern us today and which ought to 
have our very closest study and most 
serious consideration. 

The Senator from Washington has 
performed an outstanding service in 
drawing the lines of distinction he has 
drawn in several different respects, 
namely, with reference to our leadership, 
our building of friends, our building of 
allies, our attitude toward the Commu- 
nist world, our attitude toward the free 
peoples of the world, military aid, de- 
fense-support aid, economic aid, and all 
the other problems which sometimes, I 
believe, become confused in the thinking 
of all of us, certainly in the minds of 
most people who do not give the subject 
the careful thinking through which has 
been demonstrated by the Senator from 
Washington. 

There is one point I should like par- 
ticularly to make. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations a few minutes ago 
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finished its work on this year’s mutual 
security bill. That committee is in com- 
plete accord with the suggestion made by 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington about the need for a thorough 
study and, most likely, a thorough re- 
shaping of the whole program which is 
referred to as our foreign aid program. 

I believe the Senator from Washington 
will be pleased to learn that immediate- 
ly after reporting the foreign aid bill, by 
virtually a unanimous vote, the commit- 
tee also reported a Senate resolution to 
provide for a study to be made by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate. We recognize it as our responsi- 
bility. Such a study will be made ex- 
clusive of the study which the executive 
branch ought to make. We feel that it 
is our responsibility to make such a study 
independently of any other study which 
may be made. 

I hope—and I know the Senator from 
Washington also hopes, because he said 
so throughout his remarks—that before 
we are called upon to vote on another 
mutual security bill, or foreign aid bill, 
or whatever such a bill may be called, 
we may have a clearer delineation and 
a clearer picture and a clearer idea of 
the whole situation than we have had 
so far. 

The Senator from Washington has 
made a very fine contribution in the 
presentation he has made to the Senate 
today. I compliment him and thank 
him for it. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very pleased to 
hear that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations will undertake such a study. 
I hope that the executive branch will 
present to Congress a more specific plan 
than it has given us up to now. I appre- 
ciate the very timely comment made by 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
who has served so long and so faithfully 
as a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
take this opportunity to compliment the 
Senator from Washington on a very able 
statement. I particularly like his view 
on the SEATO Pact, and the situation 
in Asia. That particular part of the 
world disturbs me perhaps more than any 
other. 

The administration, probably as a re- 
sult of momentum, has carried into that 
area, where conditions are not the same, 
the same idea that we had in connection 
with NATO. NATO has served a great 
purpose. I believe it has been very use- 
ful, and still is. However, I do not be- 
lieve that SEATO has been so useful 
as has NATO, and, as the Senator from 
Washington pointed out, it has created 
some difficulties. 

I believe that a restudy of the program, 
under the resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Montana, will go far 
toward clarifying that situation. As I 
understand, the Senator from Washing- 
ton is strongly in favor of the purposes 
of that resolution. I certainly believe 
that he has performed a great service in 
clarifying many of these problems. We 
need such clarification very much in the 
Senate and throughout the country. 
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Mr. JACKSON. I appreciate the fine 
comments of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas, who is likewise a ranking 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to join my 
colleagues in complimenting the Sen- 
ator from Washington on an extremely 
timely and good address. I hope the 
Senate and the American people will 
take to heart what he has said, because 
it is the result of a good deal of study 
and a fine comprehension. 

I note that in his speech the Senator 
from Washington states that in time the 
Russian leaders hope to undermine the 
NATO alliance, win control of Germany, 
and exclude us from vital overseas bases. 

I consider that to be a very pertinent 
statement, because I believe, and I am 
sure the Senator will agree with me, that 
the first aim of the Soviet Union, so far 
as America overseas is concerned, is to 
get us out of the bases which we have 
built, not in defense of Europe primarily, 
but in defense of the United States. 
Would the Senator say that the position 
which Germany occupies on the western 
end of the periphery is comparable to the 
position occupied by highly industria- 
lized Japan on the eastern end of the 
periphery? 

Mr. JACKSON. I think that is an 
excellent comparison. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If those two na- 
tions were to become a part of the Soviet 
Union, either directly or indirectly, 
then, indeed, the balance of world power 
would be turned against us. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. Western Europe is the 
workshop of the world, outside of the 
United States. In other words, Western 
Europe has the largest industrial plant 
of any area of the world except the 
United States. The Soviets would be 
able to shift industrial supremacy from 
the United States to the Soviet Union by 
acquiring Japan, Germany, and other 
Western European nations. Certainly, 
that is one of their long-range objectives. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator says 
in his speech that the first round in 
Western Europe has been against us, and 
favorable to the Soviet Union. Is it not 
true that it is not the first round that 
wins the final battle; it is the knockout 
punch that delivers the most devastating 
blow in the last round that is effective? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I gather that what 
the Senator is pointing out is that the 
fight is just beginning, and we have a 
long row to hoe and there will be many 
difficulties ahead of us in the years to 
come. 

Mr. JACKSON. We have fought the 
first battle. We have still to win the war, 
to use a figure of speech. We hope, of 
course, that there will not be a war, as 
such. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Another impor- 
tant point which the Senator brings out 
is that the Kremlin has now turned its 
sights toward the people of Asia and 
Africa. That, I think, is extremely per- 
tinent, because I know, after talking to 
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the Senator, that he is well aware of the 
infiuence of the Bandung Conference, 
and because of that conference there has 
emerged the so-called Afro-Asian bloc 
which collectively forms a component of 
great strength which is becoming more 
and more significant. 

The Senator is to be commended for 
bringing that aspect of the new situation 
to the attention of the American people. 

Will the Senator permit another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JACKSON. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I note that in the 
Senator’s speech he mentions the pos- 
sibility of an executive commission or 
committee to investigate the foreign-aid 
program. I am extremely happy that 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
has given us the information that the 
Senate is going to investigate this pro- 
gram, so that before we vote on a pro- 
gram next year we shall have some exact 
knowledge concerning the objectives of 
the administration, because there is a 
great deal that we do not yet understand. 

I think the Senator from Washington 
should know that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
GrorcE] have had a great deal to do with 
bringing this resolution into existence. 

We look forward to having a great deal 
of needed information by the first of next 
year. Does the Senator think this par- 
ticular proposal will be of greater value 
than would a committee set up and 
supervised by the executive department? 

Mr. JACKSON. Knowing the fine 
talent we have on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, on both sides of the aisle, I 
think that committee can do the job if it 
receives proper support from the execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am sure it will 
receive the proper support. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington permit me 
to interrupt at this point? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Washington recalls, I am sure, as does 
the Senator from Montana, that on the 
eve of the enactment of the Marshall 
plan a very thorough study was made by 
a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, known as the Herter committee. 

Mr. JACKSON. They did an excel- 
lent job. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; but at the 
same time the executive branch like- 
wise made a careful study of the pro- 
gram. I am sure both Senators would 
agree with me that it would be fine in the 
instant case to have the executive de- 
partment make its own study and to 
carry it on contemporaneously with the 
study being made by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, in order 
that we might have both viewpoints. 

Mr. JACKSON. I certainly wish to 
commend the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for taking the lead in providing 
something which is absolutely indispen- 
sable to a proper aid program, whether 
it be economic or military aid. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield 
further? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Before I sit down 
I wish again to compliment the Sena- 
tor for his very fine speech and again 
to express the hope that what he has 
said will be given full publicity for the 
benefit of the American people. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Montana. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I notice in the 
early part of the Senator’s address he 
states that the Soviets continue to build 
the greatest military machine in their 
history. I wonder if the Senator has 
seen the statement by the head of the 
CIA which implied that he had an evalu- 
ation of the Soviet equipment. Did the 
Senator see that statement? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes; I saw it, and I 
was very sorry to see that the head of 
the CIA discussed a subject matter on a 
television program which he has said 
he would not discuss in public before a 
congressional committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It certainly was 
my understanding that he did not wish 
to appear in an open session of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, but pre- 
ferred to be heard in private. We now 
find that it is quite permissible to ap- 
pear on television 

Mr. JACKSON. Ishould rather with- 
hold final comment until we have re- 
ceived the complete text of his state- 
ment. If the news story is correct, it 
is most unfortunate that the head of the 
CIA should make a television statement 
of this kind. I think we should ask for 
a full and complete statement from Mr. 
Allen Dulles. Mr. Dulles has never made 
such a public statement heretofore. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to compli- 
ment the Senator from Washington on 
his very fine statement. I am glad he 
recognizes, after long hearings in which 
he has participated as chairman of the 
subcommittee, that the Russians are con- 
tinuing to build the greatest military 
machine in history and one which causes 
concern to many of us. 

I appreciate the fact that the Sen- 
ator is alert to the possibilities, and I 
am glad he has taken the time this 
afternoon to make his very fine address. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I should like 
to say to the Senator that I am very 
grateful that he was thoughtful enough 
to give some of his colleagues a copy of 
the address he was to deliver this after- 
noon. That copy came to my office, and 
I had an opportunity to read it even 
before the noon hour, as I told the Sen- 
ator earlier in the day. 

I particularly compliment the Sen- 
ator from Washington upon his analysis 
of the foreign policy of our country as 
it relates to the Far East. I think his 
analysis is deserving of the most care- 
ful and considerate attention, not only. 
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on the part of Congress, including every 
Member of the Senate, but also of the 
executive branch of the Government, 
I particularly note the Senator’s dis- 
cussion of the differences between NATO 
and SEATO. I think it is a most per- 
tinent and, let me say, perceptive analy- 
sis of what those differences really are. 
Furthermore, I believe the Senator 
from Washington has done a great serv- 
ice in pointing out what our motives are 
or should be. I was particularly im- 
pressed when the Senator said: 
I am now convinced that we must clarify 
the motives behind our aid program. 
When we say we are giving aid only be- 
cause of the Communist threat, we do not 
do our motives justice. 


The Senator is correct. There are 
some things we would do and should be 
doing even if Karl Marx had never been 
born, if Lenin had never lived, and if 
Stalin had never been in power. There 
are some things which the people want to 
do with respect to foreign aid which are 
very important. 

So far as emphasis upon the military is 
concerned, the Senator from Washing- 
ton has wisely pointed out that military 
assistance must be judged not only on 
the basis of our desire to assist, but also 
on the capacity and ability of the recip- 
ient country to be an effective military 
partner. The Senator has pointed this 
out very well. 

In my opinion, so far as some of our 
military assistance is concerned, it is 
regrettable to note that we have within a 
region actually aroused antagonisms be- 
tween nations which ought to be work- 
ing in cooperation, rather than having 
fortified a group of nations against the 
Communist threat which is upon their 
borders. 

The junior Senator from Washington 
has been very effective in his presenta- 
tion of this matter. I shall not take any 
more of the time of the Senate to com- 
ment on it and on several other details, 
because I know there is other business to 
transact. 

I join with my colleagues in com- 
mending and thanking the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington, because the very 
philosophy he has discussed and the ob- 
servations he has made have been of 
deep concern to some Senators who have 
spoken this afternoon in response to the 
address by the Senator from Washing- 
ton. I concur in practically all the Sen- 
ator has said in terms of his general point 
of view and of his recognition of the 
urgent necessity to reevaluate and re- 
assess our foreign program. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], following the earlier com- 
ments by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE], has brought to our attention 
the necessity of a review. That review 
will, we trust, soon be underway, because 
it is long overdue. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Minnesota for his 
excellent comments. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I have listened to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wash- 
ington with pride and approbation. His 
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analysis is concise and yet penetrating. 
I congratulate him and express my own 
appreciation. 

The junior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON], the Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, in- 
terrogated the able Senator from Wash- 
ington about a press release or a news- 
paper article regarding the appearance 
of Mr. Allen Dulles, the head of the CIA, 
on a television quiz program. The jun- 
ior Senator from Washington said he 
would like to reserve judgment until he 
saw the full text of the comments of 
Mr. Dulles. I will join the Senator in 
that statement and will ask him this 
question: 

If it should appear, after we have re- 
ceived the full text of Mr. Dulles’ com- 
ments, that he has made statements in 
public or has expressed sentiments in 
public which do not comport with what 
he and other members of his agency have 
said in a secret session, would not the 
Senator think it would then be neces- 
sary to have a public session and accord 
to Mr. Dulles an opportunity to express 
his views with respect to that matter? 

Mr. JACKSON. I certainly agree 
with my distinguised colleague that if 
such were the case, Mr. Dulles should 
make a statement in a public session to 
explain fully the possible contradiction, 

I noted in the second paragraph of a 
United Press article which was published 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald this morning the following state- 
ment attributed to Mr. Dulles: 

He also said he feels “quite sure” the 
Soviets “are not ahead of us” in developing 
atomic energy to create electric power de- 


spite the “very dramatic program announced 
recently in their sixth 5-year plan,” 


Then, from the first paragraph of the 
article, I read: 

Director Allen W. Dulles, of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, said yesterday he has 
“no evidence” that Russia is ahead of the 
United States in the field of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, 


If it is a fact that Mr. Dulles discussed 
the intercontinental ballistic missile and 
the atomic power development program 
in the Soviet Union with a Representa- 
tive from New York on a television pro- 
gram, then he has an obligation, in my 
judgment, to explain these matters in a 
public session before the appropriate 
committees. 

He has an obligation also to explain 
in public to the Armed Services Sub- 
committee investigating air power, his 
position with reference to the Soviet 
Union on the ICBM. He should also 
make a full explanation of the relative 
capabilities of the United States and the 
Soviet Union with respect to the IRBM, 
which is the intermediate range bal- 
listic missile. 

Mr. Dulles, according to the article, if 
it is true, has said something in public 
which comes as a great surprise to many 
of us. I assume my distinguished col- 
league from Tennessee agrees with me 
in that statement. 

Mr. GORE. I do agree. I agree also 
with the Senator that we shall read with 
interest the full text of what the head 
of the CIA had to say publicly. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Even though the text 
as released may vary from the implica- 
tion or the inference which is drawn 
from the article, if in fact the head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency discussed 
the ICBM and the atomic power pro- 
gram on a public television broadcast, 
he has an obligation to explain this to 
Congress. 

What concerns me is not what was 
said, in so many words. What concerns 
me is that Mr. Dulles took the liberty to 
discuss these matters at all with one 
Member of Congress in a television 
broadcast, when he has always declined 
to discuss such matters publicly before 
congressional committees. I thought 
his past policy was sound. I do not think 
the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency should discuss matters of this 
kind in public. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Washington has just said what I was 
about to ask him, namely, if there is 
any question in his mind as to whether 
the head of a supersensitive agency, such 
as the Central Intelligence Agency, 
should be making public statements at 
all relating to the subject matter of his 
agency. 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not feel he 
should, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 18, 1956, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 415. An act for the relief of Ernest B. 
Sanders; and 

S. 2984. An act for the relief of Col. John 
A. O'Keefe. 


PRODUCTION OF TUNGSTEN, ASBES- 
TOS, FLUORSPAR, AND COLUM- 
BIUM-TANTALUM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3982) for the maintenance 
of production of tungsten, asbestos, 
fluorspar, and columbium-tantalum in 
the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovetas in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, un- 
fortunately from my point of view, I was 
not present when the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHak] presented his 
amendment. I wish to say that I have 
heard from the mining people of my 
State, and they favor the Dworshak 
amendment, which would provide for a 
limitation upon the quantity of the min- 
eral to be purchased from one company 
or one person. It seems to me that is 
absolutely essential in this program. 
The larger groups are not in the same 
position as the small producers. If the 
bill is intended to aid the small produc- 
ers, then it should contain this limita- 
tion. I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, as I understand the 
parliamentary situation, it is that the 
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Dworshak amendment is now before the 
Senate. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. I urge that Senators 
from the West or those who represent 
persons who are engaged in the mining 
business see to it that a fair bili is passed. 
I think it would be unfair if we made it 
possible for the larger groups, which 
have the productive capacity to produce 
at a much lower cost, to be given, in 
effect, a sort of bonus or subsidy, when 
it is not needed whatsoever, in order to 
create production for the stockpile. As 
I understand, the stockpile is practically 
completed, anyway. If we are going to 
keep the industry alive, the large pro- 
ducers do not need as much as do the 
smaller producers. A 5,000-ton limita- 
tion is a just one, and the amendment 
should be adopted, I urge the Senate so 
to vote. 

NO LIMITATION ON PRODUCERS 


Mr. MALONE. In answer to the Sen- 
ator from Utah, I might say the limita- 
tion is not 5,000 tons, but 5,000 units. 

However, there are two reasons why a 
limitation is not the best way to promote 
production, which was the intention of 
the 1953 Malone-Aspinall Act, which 
opened up the mines after they had been 
closed down as a result of the enactment 
of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. 

A price was fixed on the minerals, 
which in our judgment would make up 
the difference between the cheap labor 
costs in the chief competitive country 
and the higher standard of living labor 
cost in our country. 

The 1953 Malone-Aspinall legislation 
proved that there was plenty of tungsten 
in this country. 

We are now producing more tungsten 
than we use in the United States. So 
both Dr, Flemming and Mr. Wormser 
testified. Mr. Wormser agreed that the 
limitation was not necessary. He did 
not even suggest it in his first letter writ- 
ten previous to the time he appeared be- 
fore the committee. 

Dr. Flemming stated that an interim 
bill was needed to keep the industry go- 
ing until such time as the Cabinet com- 
mittee appointed by the President could 
come up with a permanent plan. 

The two reasons why a limitation 
should not be placed in an intermediate 
bill are very simple. One is that some 
of the mills to which small producers sell 
are custom mills. If the bill was limited 
in the manner proposed, the small pro- 
ducer would be the first to suffer. 

The second reason is that if we are 
trying to prove to people that there is 
tungsten in this country, no one will go 
into the mining business if his produc- 
tion is going to be limited. 

By proceeding as we have, tungsten 
has been taken out of the critical ma- 
terial category. It is no longer a strate- 
gic material—since strategic and criti- 
cal as applied to any product means 
that we cannot produce the necessary 
amounts in this Nation. We are now 
producing at twice the rate of consump- 
tion. For 20 years we bought tungsten, 
even from Korea, at three times the price 
which is being proposed. One of the 
reasons for protecting Korea as our 
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source of supply was that our citizens 
were told that we could not produce it, 
therefore our boys had to go there to 
protect that source of supply. We do 
not need to obtain tungsten from any- 
where in the world except the United 
States of America—and the 1953 Malone- 
Aspinall Act proved that fact to the 
American people. 

The suggested interim legislation is for 
the purpose of keeping us that way. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Nevada has pointed out that we are pro- 
ducing large quantities of tungsten. The 
record shows we are producing as much 
tungsten as our annual requirements 
make necessary. What does the Senator 
from Nevada propose to do with the tre- 
mendous surplus production of tungsten, 
in view of the record that last year not 
a single ton of domestically produced 
tungsten went into industrial use in this 
country? Why would the Senator want 
more tungsten? What is the use of ex- 
panding the production of tungsten at a 
time when we are already stockpiling 
tungsten twice as rapidly as we can 
use it? 

Mr. MALONE. This is exactly what 
the Senator from Nevada would do: He 
would have, as Dr. Flemming suggested, 
an interim bill to keep the mines open, 
until the President’s Cabinet Committee 
can formulate a permanent plan. Keep 
the mines running, so that we may know 
we shall not be dependent on Burma, 
China, and South Africa for tungsten, in 
case of war. 

The reason why we are not using for 
industrial purposes any of the tungsten 
produced in the United States is that 
there is no duty on tungsten and nothing 
to equalize the difference between the 
labor cost of production in this country 
and in the chief competitive nation. 
Wages are 50 cents a day in South Africa, 
they are a dollar a day in Burma, they 
are $3 a day in Mexico. As long as there 
is no flexible duty or tariff to take the 
profit out of cheap foreign wages at the 
water’s edge or at the boundary of our 
Nation—then we must have a guaranteed 
unit price making up the difference in 
wages here and abroad or go back to 
depending upon foreign nations for a 
material which we cannot fight without. 

It was shown that, under the Maione- 
Aspinall Act, tungsten could be produced 
here in the United States for war or 
peace. It was not necessary to import a 
part of it. All American producers 
needed was enough above the world 
price to make the difference in wages—of 
course, unless there is a duty making up 
the difference the American production 
would be sold to the Government, and 
then the consumption would be bought 
at the $43 a unit world price, and used at 
Pittsburgh and steel plants in other 
parts of the country. All that needs to 
be done is to follow through and equalize 
the cost of production through a duty 
at the water’s edge. 

First, let us wait until the Cabinet 
committee proposes its best plan. But 
do not close the mines, keep them open 
through this interim bill as suggested by 
Dr. Flemming. For 23 years it was 
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claimed that there was no tungsten in 
the United States; that we had to get it 
from Korea, at 3 or 4 times the price 
we are paying now. If personnel and 
munitions were counted into the cost 
or if the same should be done from other 
places, the cost would be incalculable. 

We were sold a phony bill of goods, 
to start with, by persons who said that 
tungsten could not be produced in the 
United States. 

So all that was accomplished by the 
bill which passed in 1953—all that we 
sought to accomplish was to prove that 
it was not necessary to have tungsten 
included in the critical or strategic list— 
that American producers could furnish 
it at a price above the market price 
making up the difference in wages and 
the cost of doing business here and 
abroad. 
` Manganese can be produced from the 
Cayuna Range in Minnesota. From de- 
velopments taking place from laboratory 
experiments, it has been proved that 
we can now produce all the manganese 
we need in the United States. 

Mr. President, all we have to do is to 
use our heads and to realize that the 
difference in wages must be made up. 
There are two ways to do that. One 
is by the use of the provisions of the 
Malone-Aspinall Act of 1953, as is pres- 
ently proposed, until a better plan is 
proposed by the President’s Cabinet 
committee; or a flexible duty can be 
placed on imports, by the exercise by 
the United States Congress of the power 
and duty which the Constitution gave 
it, and letting the Tariff Commission 
adjust such flexible duty to make up 
the difference between labor costs in this 
country and in the chief competitive na- 
tion. Then the people of this Nation 
would compete for the American product, 
and the price would automatically go up. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

CONGRESS REGAINS ITS RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
from Nevada have any suggestion to in- 
dicate that the industrial users of tung- 
sten will be willing to pay $63 a short 
ton unit instead of buying foreign tung- 
sten at a cost of about $41 or $43 a unit? 
Does he have any suggestion as to how 
we can get the cooperation of the indus- 
trial users? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; I most certainly 
do. The suggestion is that the Congress 
of the United States take back its respon- 
sibility as contained in article I, section 
8, of the Constitution, to regulate foreign 
trade and the national economy. Let 
Congress discharge its responsibility to 
the people of the United. States, at least 
as to minerals without which jet engines 
cannot be manufactured. Most of our 
manganese comes from India. 

Most of the tungsten comes from Ko- 
rea, South Africa, and Mexico. Right 
now it does not come from China, be- 
cause the Reds will not let us have it— 
but it comes from South Africa and other 
places not available in wartime. We 
could not get a pound of tungsten from 
across an ocean if war should start. I 
say if Congress regained its constitu- 
tional responsibility to regulate foreign 
trade and our national economy—and let 
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its agent, the Tariff Commission, adjust 
the flexible duty or tariff to take the 
profit out of low-cost labor at the water’s 
edge, domestic production would take 
care of all our needs in this indispensable 
mineral. 

To answer specifically the question of 
the Senator from Idaho, Americans 
would compete for the American market 
under that systera—and the less efficient 
would be eliminated which is the true 
American system—but the American 
producer paying $11 per day would not 
be competing with $1 or less per day la- 
bor for the American market. ‘The cost 
of the mineral, whether $43 or $55 per 
unit, is not an item, because you cannot 
find the difference in a jet engine. It is 
like the soda in the biscuits—no differ- 
ence in the price of the biscuits no mat- 
ter what you pay for the soda—there is 
so little used. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Since coming to 
this body in 1946, the senior Senator 
from Nevada has been most aggressive 
and persistent in his efforts to promote a 
program to provide some protection and 
safeguards for American industry as 
against low-cost competition by foreign 
producers. 

Mr. MALONE, That is correct. We 
are dividing our wealth by dividing our 
markets with low-wage nations, 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Has the Senator 
from Nevada made any progress in those 
10 years, and does he anticipate that the 
industrial users of tungsten will, within 
a few weeks, say that out of the bigness 
of their patriotic hearts they will be will- 
inz to pay $63 a short ton, instead of 
$43? 

Mr. MALONE. Which question does 
my colleague wish me to answer first? 
If it does not matter to him, I shall an- 
swer at this time his first question. 

If the United States Congress has the 
courage to take back its constitutional 
responsibility to regulate foreign com- 
merce and the national economy—there 
would be no problem since the flexible 
duty or tariff adjusted by the Tariff 
Commission would take the profit out of 
the “sweatshop” wages at the water’s 
edge. In this connection I do not refer 
to tungsten alone; I also refer to tex- 
tiles, machine tools and hundreds of 
other American products. In the South 
and in the New England States the tex- 
tile industry is closing down. Hundreds 
of other United States industries are ina 
similar situation. A flexible duty or 
tariff adjusted by the Tariff Commission, 
an agent of Congress, would take the 
profit out of “sweatshop” labor at the 
water’s edge. Let the American pro- 
ducers compete for the American mar- 
ket. Let us at least produce the com- 
modities without which we cannot win 
a war. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield further to 
me? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Nevada knows that on many occasions 
in the past I have joined with him in try- 
ing to obtain congressional approval of 
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proposed legislation to accomplish the 
purposes he has just outlined. 

Mr. MALONE. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho that we 
are going to get it, although I do not 
know how long it will take. I-believe that 
within a reasonable time the working- 
men of America will tell their women 
folks to look for the American made 
mark before they lay their money down, 


when they finally realize that their jobs ` 


are at stake. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. On many occasions 
I have joined the Senator from Nevada 
in trying to safeguard American indus- 
try. I should like to ask him if it would 
not be more logical, and have greater 
chances of success, to apply this pro- 
gram of tariff protection in such a way as 
to affect all products being imported, 
rather than to single out one specific 
mineral, such as tungsten, and provide 
for taking care of it, to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

Mr. MALONE. I have never advo- 
cated taking care of one commodity. I 
beg the pardon of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho, but I have never in 
my life said that, and I am not saying it 
now. 

I am simply saying that for 20 years 
the Department of the Interior took the 
position that there was no tungsten in 
the United States and there was no man- 
ganese in the United States. In fact, 
one Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, 
even said there was no oil in the United 
States. 

He died, thinking that in the United 
States there was no tungsten, man- 
ganese, or oil. 

However, today we have oil and tung- 
sten running out of our ears; and we 
shall have enough manganese to run 
out of our ears if we make adjustments 
for the difference between the labor costs 
and the standard of living in the United 
States and those in India, from which we 
get most of our manganese. 

So today we are saying, “Do not close 
down the mines that have opened up on 
the basis of this program since only the 
difference between the price of $55 a 
ton and the price of $43 a ton is to be 
paid. 

Let me say that we are fixing the price 
per unit based on the difference between 
the cost of producing tungsten in the 
United States and the cost of producing 
tungsten in foreign countries. 

The difference in the cost of a pound 
of steel or in the price of a jet engine, 
in terms of money between the fixed 
domestic price and the foreign price is 
nothing. We are talking about protect- 
ing the people of the United States and 
maintaining their safety and the eco- 
nomic stability of our communities by 
making it possible to obtain strategic 
materials which cannot be imported 
after a war begins. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. In the Senator’s 
great State of Nevada there are not only 
tungsten mines but also mines which 
produce copper, lead, zinc, manganese, 


and many other critical and strategic ` 


materials and minerals. Why would not 
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it be logical for us to take some remedial 
action which would give equitable treat- 
ment to the producers of all these min- 
erals, instead of picking out only one 
mineral, such as tungsten? 

Mr. MALONE. I think that would be 
the logical thing to do. The point at 
the moment is that we were told that 
we had no tungsten and that we did not 
have any of these other materials. But 
we are saying that we do have them 
and the program proved it. 

Here on the floor of the Senate, Sena- 
tors voted in favor of free trade and in 
favor of $2 labor imports from foreign 
countries, as opposed to $15 labor in the 
United States. So long as Senators do 
that, and so long as the Congress votes 
to send their constitutional responsibili- 
ties to the President of the United States, 
instead of in the Congress, where the 
Constitution put it, we shall be in serious 
difficulty. Furthermore, the Congress 
gave the President full power to place 
the authority wherever he might choose, 
So he could place it in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in the hands of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade; or he could 
give that power to any organization in 
any country he might choose. 

In fact, the President is now at liberty 
to send it to an organization in Moscow 
or to an organization in Peking. I am 
not saying that the President would do 
that, but Congress has given him the 
authority to do so if he wishes. 

Congress, whom the Constitution 
charges with the responsibility to regu- 
late foreign trade and the national econ- 
omy, is as helpless as a baby. 

It is their own doing through the pas- 
sage of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act— 
and extended for 3 years in 1955. The 
Congress gave that authority to the 
President. The people should and will 
insist that they take it back. 

This bill simply keeps these mines 
open until a plan can be submitted to 
Congress by the President’s Cabinet 
Committee better than the one on the 
floor today. But to limit the purchases 
for any one producer would be to say to 
those who have money to invest, “Yes, 
you can be a small producer, but not a 
large producer. We will not permit cus- 
toms mills to be established.” The small 
producers would be the first to be cut off. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. In answer to what 
the Senator from Nevada just said, I 
merely wish to point out that the mem- 
bership of the Mining Association of 
Utah have been very strong in their ad- 
vocacy of tariffs, just as the Senator 
from Nevada has been. However, as I 
view this program, it does not relate to 
the tariff commission. The program 
began as a stockpiling program to secure 
for the United States a supply of tung- 
sten produced domestically. The pro- 
gram has fairly well accomplished that 
purpose. 

Now it is proposed that the program be 
extended for a time, so as to help those 
who need employment. My opinion is 
that the large groups do not need such 
assistance, and I think that view is taken 
by my constituents who are miners, 
many of whom have been in the mining 
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business on a large scale for many years. 
That is their opinion, and I have great 
respect for their opinion on a subject 
of this kind. 

This is not a tariff measure, and we 
cannot legislate tariffs in this way. That 
is one reason why I urge, with all the 
earnestness I possess, that the the Sen- 
ate adopt this amendment. There will 
be a good many red faces if we permit 


the big producers, who can produce at 


a much lower rate than is fixed in the 
bill, to receive the benefit of the proposed 
legislation when they do not need it to 
remain in production. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to the argument of the Senator 
from Utah, let me say that the Mining 
Association in Nevada is against any lim- 
itation, which means nothing except that 
there is a difference of opinion as be- 
tween the two mining associations with 
regard to the amount which should be 
produced by one company—the size to 
which they would be allowed to grow. 

I point out that the mills which act 
as custom mills for the small producers— 
the small producers would be cut off first 
if there were a limitation. 

We are trying to show, and we have so 
far shown, that we need not consider 
tungsten as a critical material at all; but 
to keep people in that business, there 
must not be a limitation as to how big 
a producer can become if he is willing 
to put his money into the business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. DworsHak]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr; WILLIAMS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Barrett Humphrey Millikin 
Bender Jackson Mundt 
Bennett Jenner Murray 
Bible Johnson, Tex. Neuberger 
Case, N. J Johnston, S. C. Pastore 
Clements Kefauver Payne 
Cotton Kennedy Potter 
Curtis Kerr bertson 
Dirksen Knowland Saltonstall 
Douglas Kuchel tt 

Dw Laird Smith, Maine 
Eastland Langer Sparkman 
Frear Lehman Stennis 
Fulbright Long Symington 
Gore Malone Thye 
Green Mansfield Watkins 
Hayden Martin, Iowa Williams 
Hill Martin, Pa. 

Holland McClellan 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announced that 
the Senator fróm New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ByrD], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. DANIEL], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCNAMARA], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MON- 
RONEY], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Georgia 
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[Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMaTHERS], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. WorrorD] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WEL- 
KER], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WIIEVI are necessarily absent. 

The Senators from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER and Mr. BEALL], the Senators 
from Connecticut [Mr. Bush and Mr. 
PurRTELL], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Durr], and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the wedding of his daughter. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senators from Kansas 
[Mr. CARLSON and Mr. ScHoEPPEL], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartuy], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] are detained 
on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. DWORSHAK]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, this 
subject has been debated sufficiently this 
afternoon, and I shall not delay the 
Senate. However, I should like to read 
into the Recorp at this point a short tele- 
gram which I received from the Utah 
Mining Association. It is dated June 14, 
1956, and is addressed to me. It reads 
as follows: 

Sart Lake Crry, UTAR, June 13, 1956. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have talked with Utah operators about 
tungsten bill being discussed Senate floor to- 
day and find they favor 5,000 units per month 
limitation on receipts from any one mine 
which proposal understand Senator Dwor- 
SHAK plans offer as amendment today. Rea- 
sons for this position are: (1) The limitation 
would prevent any large producer from filling 
major portion of quantity provided in bill 
should any such producer be inclined to do 
so; (2) production of any company in excess 
of 5,000 unit limitation would seek industrial 
market, thus establishing trend for ultimate 
marketing of domestic tungsten on indus- 
trial market; (3) no small producers would 
be hurt by limitation and large producers 
would be encouraged to recapture domestic 
outlets, present being filled entirely for for- 
eign tungsten, Thanking you for considera- 

n. 


MILES P. ROMNEY. 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 


the Senator from Utah yield? 
Mr. BENNETT. Iam glad to yield. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
know the approximate cost of the 2⁄2- 
year program. 

Mr. BENNETT. The junior Senator 
from Utah does not have any specific 
information on the subject. I under- 
stand that it is something like $70 
million. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have the report 
here. It is estimated to cost $69,670,000. 
So, it is not unlimited, and the argument 
made by the Utah Mining Association 
that the larger producers could use up 
practically all the money set aside for 
this program and the small producers 
would get very little of it is probably 
valid. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is the reason 
for supporting the proposal that the 
amount which any single producer could 
sell to the program would be limited to 
5,000 short-ton units a month. 

Mr. WATKINS. The small producers, 
under this amendment, would be pro- 
tected; is that correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the senior Senator from Utah if it is not 
true that the committee amendment al- 
ready contains a provision for paying 
the producers? 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam not on the com- 
mittee. I am not familiar with all the 
amendments which have been placed in 
the bill. I know this one amendment is 
needed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield further, my understanding is that 
the bill contains a rate of $55 for the 
large producers, $63 for the small pro- 
ducers, and that the purpose is to give 
needed assistance to the small producers. 
As I understand the pending amend- 
ment, it proposes to limit the production 
of the large producers so as to handicap 
them in their operations. 

Mr. WATKINS. The money may be 
used up, under the terms of the bill, by 
the large producers, and there would be 
very little of it going to the small pro- 
ducers. 

I am not very well informed on this 
particular bill, because I have not been 
serving on the subcommittee which pre- 
pared it, but I am advised by the Utah 
Mining Association that there is a classi- 
fication in the bill itself as to the 
amounts to be paid to the large producers 
and to the small producers. But the 
large producers could receive during the 
9-month period the major portion of the 
money to be allotted to the program. It 
is not an unlimited program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is my understand- 
ing that it is an interim program to allow 
Congress to determine a permanent pro- 
gram. As I read the report and the 
hearings, there is already made, by com- 
mittee amendment, an adequate allow- 
ance by way of a preferential price to 
the small producers who produce less 
than a thousand tons a year. There is 
no mining of any of these products in my 
own State. I simply want to be fair 
about it. It seems to me that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
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Idaho questions the wisdom of the deci- 
sion of the committee, which was that 
this differential would be adequate to 
protect the small producer, and it seeks 
to impose a limitation on the production 
of the large producers which would so 
cripple them that they would not remain 
in business. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
should like to clear up this misunder- 
standing. Under the present program, 
3 top producers get 45 percent of the 
tungsten sales, and 12 top producers get 
77 percent. They would be restricted to 
5,000 short tons a month. 

When the Senator from Florida asks 
whether there are any inequitable re- 
strictions or restraints placed upon the 
large producers, I would say, “No”; they 
would merely be limited to selling for 
stockpiling purposes 5,000 short tons a 
month, but if they produce 2 or 3 times 
that amount, certainly they would be 
free to sell in excess of 5,000 short tons 
to industrial users. Currently, they re- 
ceive a 50 percent subsidy, and so they 
prefer to sell their output to the Gov- 
ernment. Certainly, there is nothing in- 
equitable about the proposal in the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
the amendment would provide a 5,000 
short-ton unit limitation on the large 
producers, and would also provide that 
the price allowed them would be $55 per 
unit, whereas in the case of the small 
producers the committee amendment al- 
lows them a price of $63 for the same 
unit? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. That is not my 
amendment. In order to qualify for the 
price being currently paid of $63 the pro- 
ducers would have to sell less than 1,000 
short-ton units to the Government. 
One thousand short-ton units annually 
is certainly different from 60,000 short- 
ton units. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield further? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho did not 
answer my question. I ask it again. 

Is it not true that under his amend- 
ment the large producer would be lim- 
ited to 5,000 short-ton units a month, 
and also, at the same time, be limited 
under other provisions of the bill, to 
$55? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The answer is, 
“Yes,” but the large producer could sell 
any of his production in excess of 5,000 
short-ton units to industrial users at $41 
or $43. Certainly, the Senator would not 
contend that the Federal Government is 
obligated to continue to pay almost a 
50 percent subsidy when it already has 
a peacetime stockpile adequate to take 
care of our requirements for 10 years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no contention 
either for the large producer or the small 
producer. I merely want to be fair. But 
if the Senator reads the committee re- 
port accurately, and also the bill and 
the amendment, he will see that the de- 
liberate judgment of the committee has 
been that we have made adequate allow- 
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ance for the economic difference between 
the large and the small producers. But 
now the Senator from Idaho seems to 
place an additional handicap upon the 
larger and more successful operators. I 
would rather stand by the judgment of 
the committee on that than to shoot out 
into the dark and seek to impose an 
additional handicap which the Senator, 
coming from a State which has only 
small producers, seeks to apply by his 
amendment. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Florida is taking an indefensible position 
when he suggests that the Senator from 
Idaho is trying to protect the small pro- 
ducers in his own State. We have very 
few small producers. We have one large 
producer. But I wish to point out that 
we are not rendering constructive serv- 
ice to the tungsten mining industry when 
we continue the Government program to 
maintain a price 50 percent above the 
world price level, when we already have 
a stockpile amounting to half a billion 
dollars. 

Iam not trying to discriminate against 
either the large or the small producers, 
but when the small producer is limited 
to $63 for an annual production of 1,000 
short-ton units, it is certainly feasible 
and fair to restrict the large producer 
to 60,000 short-ton units. Even if his 
price is less than that currently paid, it 
would be approximately $12 to $14 above 
the competitive world price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield that I may 
ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the Dworshak amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. S. Mr. President, be- 
fore the vote, I ask unanimous consent 
that the veto message of the President 
dated August 14, 1955, on a similar bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the veto 
message was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

I have withheld my approval of H. R. 6373, 
an act to amend the Domestic Minerals 
Program Extension Act of 1953 in order to 
extend the programs to encourage the dis- 
covery, development, and production of cer- 
tain domestic minerals. 

This bill, by congressional action, would 
direct the continuation of the existing do- 
mestic minerals purchase programs under 
the Defense Production Act for certain min- 
erals after defense needs have been met. 
Moreover, it would continue such purchases 
at prices considerably in excess of market 
price. It would direct the establishment of 
two new manganese buying depots and the 
reopening of a third. It would commit an 
additional $150 million for the purchase of 
double the original program quantities of 
these minerals. 

Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, certain purchase programs 
were established for these minerals during 
the Korean hostilities, Public Law 206 of 
the 83d Congress extended for 2 years the 
termination dates of these programs. H. R. 
6373, in effect, would direct the expansion of 
these programs so as to require the Govern- 
ment to buy far greater quantities of these 
minerals than are necessary for defense pur- 
poses. As a result, Government assistance 
to the producers of several minerals will be 
continued under the guise of defense needs 
when such needs do not exist. 
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Furthermore, the fiscal arrangements that 
are provided for in H. R. 6373 are unsound. 
The bill would bypass the usual budgetary 
processes and the customary review by con- 
gressional committees. It would direct the 
use of the defense borrowing authority con- 
ferred by the Defense Production Act. 

Finally, the provisions of H. R. 6373 would 
apply to only a small segment of the domes- 
tic minerals industry and would not reach 
the fundamentals of the problem. Indeed 
this bill would make solution of the overall 
problems of the industry more difficult. 

I am conscious of the desirability of devel- 
oping a long-range minerals program for the 
United States to assure an adequate mobili- 
zation base and to preserve a sound minerals 
economy. The Advisory Committee on Min- 
erals Policy so advised and the Office of Min- 
erals Mobilization has been established in the 
Department of the Interior to determine and 
recommend such a program. The funds to 
make the necessary studies have just become 
available, and work toward the development 
of a long-range program has begun. 

The interests of the domestic minerals in- 
dustry will be better served by proceeding 
with the careful development of a long- 
range minerals program than by approving 
a stopgap measure extending substantial 
Government aid to only a segment of the 
industry. Meanwhile, with the exception of a 
single manganese depot, the existing domes- 
tic minerals procurement program remains 
uncompleted, and sales by domestic miners 
to the Government will continue under the 
provisions of the regulations now in effect. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, August 14, 1955. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. I think the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Idaho should 
be agreed to, because it will greatly re- 
strict the bill. 

In my opinion, there can be no pos- 
sible justification for the enactment of 
the bill, in the first place. It proposes 
to commit the United States Govern- 
ment to buy the minerals at about 50 
percent above the prevailing price. Di- 
rector Flemming, of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, has stated that there is 
enough of these minerals now in the 
stockpile to last us 5 years in the event 
of an all-out war without the necessity 
of procuring another single pound either 
domestically or abroad. So there can 
be no possible justification for the bill 
in the name of national defense. 

Every agency of the Government sent 
letters to the committee opposing the 
enactment of such legislation. i 

All that is being sought is authoriza- 
tion for the Government to take $70 mil- 
lion of the taxpayers’ money to buy the 
minerals, which will be taken out of the 
ground, transported a few miles to the 
scales where they can be weighed by the 
Government, and then be dumped into 
a hole in the ground for some future 
generation to take them out again. 

As the President pointed out in his 
veto message, there can be no justifica- 
tion in the name of national defense for 
such legislation. I think the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
greatly restricting this give-away pro- 
gram should be adopted, and after that 
the bill should be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho 

< (Mr. DworsHak]. The yeas and nays 
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having been ordered, the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHavez], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. DANIEL], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. McNamara], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MoxRONEYI, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Worrorp] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is necessarily absent. 

I further announce, if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
CuaAvez], the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. OMaHON ENT] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Witey] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senators from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER and Mr. BEALL], the Senators 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH and Mr. 
PURTELL], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Durr], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the wedding of his daughter. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senators from Kansas 
[Mr. CARLSON and Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartuy], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LON! are 
detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont, Mr. AIKEN, and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, Mr. SMITH, would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado, Mr. ALLOTT, is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCartuy. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin would vote yea.“ 
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The result was announced—yeas, 22, 
nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—22 
Bender Jenner Potter 
Bennett Knowland Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Cotton Martin, Iowa Thye 
Curtis Martin, Pa. Watkins 
Douglas Mundt Wiliams 
Dworshak Pastore 
Eastland Payne 
NAYS—32 
Barrett Humphrey Mansfield 
Bible Jackson McClellan 
Clements Johnson, Tex, Millikin 
Dirksen Kefauver Murray 
Frear Kennedy Neuberger 
Fulbright Kerr Robertson 
Gore Laird Scott 
Green Langer Sparkman 
Hayden Lehman Stennis 
Hill Long Symington 
Holland Malone 
NOT VOTING—41 
Aiken Duft Monroney 
Allott Ellender Morse 
Anderson Ervin Neely 
Beall Flanders O'Mahoney 
Bricker George Purtell 
Bridges Goldwater Russell 
Bush Hennings Schoeppel 
Butler Hickenlooper Smathers 
Byrd Hruska Smith, N. J. 
Capehart Ives Welker 
Carison Johnston, S. C. Wiley 
Case, S. Dak. Magnuson Wofford 
Chavez McCarthy Young 
Daniel McNamara 
So Mr. DworsHak’s amendment was 
rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. I do not wish to 
take the time of the Senate in a lengthy 
discussion of a matter which is of con- 
siderable importance to two States, 
namely, Kentucky and Illinois; but I 
should like to make some legislative his- 
tory, if I may, tonight. 

I should like to address a question or 
two to the chairman of the committee. 
It is my understanding of the chairman’s 
statement that he suggested certain ben- 
efits which would come to the State of 
Kentucky if the bill were enacted into 
law, and I should like to have my friend 
from Montana advise me of the bene- 
fits which would come to the State of 
Kentucky as a result of the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Fluorspar is the metal 
in which the Senator is interested, is it 
not? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, we 
should all like to hear the benefits to the 
State of Kentucky. We did not hear the 
answer to the question. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Montana would like to express 
himself so that all Members on both 
sides of the aisle may hear him. 

Mr. MURRAY. At the hearings, the 
subject of fluorspar was considered. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. If my friend from 
Montana will yield to me for a moment, I 
not only suggest that he outline the ben- 
efits which would accrue to the State 
of Kentucky with respect to fluorspar, 
which is covered by the bill, but also the 
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benefits which would accrue to Illinois, 
the State of the present occupant of the 
Chair [Mr. Dovuctas], since Kentucky 
and Illinois produce a substantial por- 
tion of domestic metallurgical fluorspar. 

Mr. MURRAY. The committee had 
the matter under consideration, and at 
the hearings of the committee Dr. Flem- 
ming, who is Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, testified on this 
subject. I read from the committee’s 
report: 

There is clearly no defense justification 
for a continuation of this program because 
even without any access to either domestic 
or foreign sources of supply in the event of 
war, we would have enough in the stockpile 
to meet total requirements for approximately 
a 5-year period. 

“In view of the fact that the purchase pro- 
gram is about to terminate and that all 
defense needs have been met, we believe that 
this also is a situation where Congress should 
take appropriate action to assist the indus- 
try by providing for the purchase of speci- 
fied amounts from nondefense funds until 
Congress has had time to consider recom- 
mendations from the Department of the In- 
terior for a long-term program.” 

Thus the Minerals Policy Committee rec- 
ognized that there may be nondefense prob- 
lems in the minerals industries, and, there- 
fore, that, as is evident later in the report, 
these problems are beyond the scope of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization as a defense 
agency. 


He also said: 

I also recommend that in the case of three 
minerals: Chrysotile asbestos, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and tungsten—for which all de- 
fense needs have been met, the Congress pass 
such legislation and appropriate such funds 
as it deems necessary to provide interim 
assistance pending consideration by the 
Congress of a long-range nondefense pro- 
gram, 


Mr. Flemming also testified: 

I suggest, however, that where a domestic 
purchase program is about to terminate and 
where all defense needs have been met, the 
Congress should make provisions beyond the 
scope of defense legislation to assist the in- 
dustry by providing for the purchase of 
specified amounts from nondefense funds 
until the Congress has had time to consider 
recommendations from the appropriate non- 
defense agency, namely, the Department of 
Interior, for a long-range program. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Is it not a fact that 
there are two grades of fluorspar in ques- 
tion? One is acid fluorspar, and the 
other is metallurgical fluorpar? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I may say to my 
friend from Montana that a very large 
percentage of the fluorspar which is 
produced in Illinois is of the metallurgi- 
cal type, and practically all of that 
which is produced in Kentucky is of the 
metallurgical type. Dr. Flemming stated 
in his testimony that he will meet the 
needs of the producers of metallurgical 
fluorspar by his stockpiling arrange- 
ments. But will the chairman of the 
committee tell us, with reference to the 
stockpile that is presently in existence, 
how much of that stockpile was provided 
by domestic producers and how much of 
it was provided by imports? The reason 
I ask that question is that it is my un- 
derstanding that very little of acid-grade 
fluorspar in stockpile has come from do- 
mestic producers, and one of the reasons 
for that is the difference in the price. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Acid-grade fluor- 
spar—that means 97 percent or better 
calcium fluoride—has a duty of $1.87 a 
short ton. The lower grade material 
has a duty of $7.50 a ton. So there isa 
very high tariff on the low grade, and a 
low tariff on the high grade fluorspar. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Which means the 
producer outside continental United 
States, who uses unusually cheap labor, 
can upgrade what otherwise would be 
metallurgical fluorspar, ship it into the 
United States in that high-grade form 
under a very low duty, and after it 
comes into this country he can down- 
grade that fluorspar and sell it on the 
American market at such a low price 
that today the fluorspar mines in this 
country are practically closed. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. When they ex- 
cluded metallurgical fluorspar, did they 
exclude it for the reason that they had 
confidence that Dr. Fiemming would re- 
open the mines in this country, by stock- 
piling fluorspar purchased from domestic 
mines? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is my under- 
standing of the testimony. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. If that is the chair- 
man’s understanding, let me ask this 
question: If the committee had thought 
differently, the committee would not 
have excluded metallurgical fluorspar 
from this bill; would it? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is certainly true. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Then I understand 
that the chairman of the committee and 
the committee felt that Dr. Flemming 
was acting in good faith; that by stock- 
piling metallurgical fluorspar, he was go- 
ing to provide an opportunity for the 
domestic mines to reopen, so as to pro- 
duce and to fill the needs of his country 
in connection with the stockpiling pro- 
gram, without using imported fluorspar 
to fill our domestic needs for stockpiling. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. We took Dr. Flem- 
ming at his word. We had an amend- 
ment before us; but as a result of Dr. 
Flemming’s assurances, we did not adopt 
that amendment. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Florida—— 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, 
Florida is a great sunshine State, and I 
love it. But for the moment I get mine 
in Kentucky. 

Mr. MALONE. I am sorry; I meant to 
say “the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky.” 

We had testimony from Dr. Flemming, 
representing the administration, and 
also from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior representing the Secretary. 
From the 1953 Malone-Aspinall Act, 
which called for the purchase of seven 
different minerals, we excluded the min- 
erals that Dr. Flemming testified that he 
could and that he would continue to buy 
for the length of the program or until 
the President’s Cabinet. Committee came 
in with a permanent plan. 

I wish to read what Dr. Flemming 
testified. I think the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky is absolutely 
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correct, and the record should show why 
we included certain minerals and ex- 
cluded others. As regards fiuorspar, 
this is exactly Dr. Flemming’s testi- 
mony—— 

Mr. CLEMENTS. From what page is 
the Senator from Nevada about to read? 

Mr. MALONE. From page 313 of the 
hearings, at the bottom of that page. 
This is Dr. Flemming’s statement: 

Next, fluorspar—metallurgical grade. 

Inventories plus orders are substantially 
below the minimum stockpile objective, 
which for this material is the same as the 
long-term objective. 

The Government does not have any fixed- 
price purchase program for metallurgical 
fluorspar. 


Metallurgical fluorspar is any product 
below the 97-percent grade. The distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky is en- 
tirely correct; when the tariff is fixed, 
only low-grade fluorspar was imported; 
therefore, the higher tariff was on the 
lower grades, But in order to get the 
benefit of the low tariff, they beneficiated 
the low-grade ore up to 97 percent or 
better. Later it was reduced to the 
metallurgical grade below 97 percent. 
Further in the hearings on this bill, 
Dr. Flemming said: 

The existing stockpile directive instructs 
the General Services Administration to give 
preference to domestic metallurgical fluor- 
spar. 

Phe General Services Administration has 
been authorized to determine by actual nego- 
tiations the premium that would have to be 
paid to accomplish domestic procurement 
of metallurgical fluorspar, As soon as this 
information is available the General Serv- 
ices Administration will be authorized to pay 
an appropriate premium price for domestic 
procurement. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Senator from 
Nevada refer to the sentence: 

The existing stockpile directive instructs 
the General Services Administration to give 
preference to domestic metallurgical fluor- 
spar. 


Can the Senator from Nevada give me 
any information to show that any prefer- 
ence has been given to the domestic pro- 
ducers of fluorspar? 

Mr. MALONE. I think I can say to the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
that this is about the first time we ever 
got down to bedrock in discussing the sit- 
uation with the administration officials, 
and they understood it. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The Senator from 
Nevada does not know of any prefer- 
ential treatment which has been given 
to the domestic producers of fluorspar, 
does he? 

Mr. MALONE. I think very little pref- 
erence has been given to any domestic 
producer for 20 years. But I wish to say 
this is the first time that a representa- 
tive of the administration—and Dr. 
Flemming, who is the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, really 
represents the administration in this 
field—has appeared before the commit- 
tee and has definitely said that he could 
and that he would purchase certain min- 
erals at a price to keep the domestic pro- 
ducers in business. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. My distinguished 
friend the Senator from Nevada has read 
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mony given by Dr. Flemming. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada read from the testi- 
mony of Dr. Flemming the statement: 

The existing stockpile directive instructs 
the General Services Administration to give 
preference to domestic metallurgical fluor- 
spar. 


In the next sentence Dr. Flemming 
said: 

The General Services Administration has 
been authorized to determine by actual nego- 
tiations the premium that would have to be 
paid to accomplish domestic procurement of 
metallurgical fluorspar. 


That in itself practically defeats the 
hope what was expressed in the first 
sentence. 

Mr. MALONE. I would not say that, 
and for this reason: That is why we ar- 
rived at the price on acid-grade fiuor- 
spar, which he—Flemming—cannot buy 
by negotiation. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Can the Senator 
from Nevada tell me how long Dr. Fiem- 
ming and the General Services Admin- 
istration have had this authority? 

Mr. MALONE. I cannot say; but I 
will say that, if Dr. Flemming does not 
keep his word in doing the things he has 
said he will do in the case of five of these 
materials, I am ready to join with the 
Senator in January in calling him before 
the committee and find out why he has 
not kept his word. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The Senator from 
Nevada would say, would he, that Dr. 
Flemming had that authority for a long 
time? 

Mr. MALONE. I assume he has, but 
this is the first time he ever testified be- 
fore to the committee that he would do it. 

Mr. MURRAY. I may say here that it 
is the intention of the committee to see 


that he carries out his word. 
Mr. MALONE. That is a fine state- 
ment. 


Mr, CLEMENTS. Yes; that is a fine 
statement. 

I ask the Senator from Nevada, who is 
a distinguished engineer, and who has 
given long study to this subject, whether 
he heard the questions I propounded a 
few minutes ago to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee; and I also 
wish to ask him whether he concurred in 
the answers which were given by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MALONE. I not only concur but 
I wish to say further that the chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and I have worked together and 
will continue to work very closely to- 
gether, because we regard it as a national 
problem. It involves the national de- 
fense and the national economy. 

I think I can say that in this field 
there is no difference of opinion between 
the chairman of the committee and the 
senior Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I understand that 
the Senator from Nevada and other 
members of the committee were willing 
to give to Dr. Flemming, of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, an opportunity to 
reopen these mines, through the stock- 
piling program; and the only way he 
could reopen them was to pay a price 
which was above what it cost to produce 
the fluorspar. 
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Mr. MALONE. I would say very dis- 
tinctly—and I have said it many, many 
times to the Congress—that in the case 
of fluorspar, the price paid will have to 
represent the difference between the 
wages and cost of doing business in this 
country and those in the chief compet- 
ing countries, in order to open the mines; 
and such a price should be paid— 
whether it be a negotiated price or a 
price arrived at on some other hasis or 
by means of some other principle. The 
flexible duty adjusted by the Tariff Com- 
mission, as agent of Congress, represent- 
ing the difference in wages and the cost 
of doing business here and in the chief 
competitor nation is the constitutional 
way to do it—but this is the only way it 
can be done now—unless Congress takes 
back its constitutional responsibility to 
regulate foreign trade and the national 
economy. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Certainly there 
would be no desire on the part of the 
Senator from Kentucky to delay this 
proposed legislation, even if he could. 
But certainly I wish to have the RECORD 
show the understanding that if this is 
not accomplished in the field of metal- 
lurgical fluorspar, then the committee 
expects to take action in the early part 
of next year, in order to give the do- 
mestic mines the opportunity to produce 
this strategic mineral. 

Mr MALONE. I defer to the chair- 
man. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is the wel- 
known intention of the committee. We 
have studied the problem very carefully. 
Our whole ambition would be to get a 
bill which would be effective and fair to 
the small producers as well as to the 
big producers. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. 

With that information and that legis- 
lative history, I will not offer the amend- 
ment which I had prepared to offer to 
the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I doubt whether we 
could cite any industry in the United 
States which has become the victim of 
governmental action to a greater extent 
than has the fluorspar industry. During 
the war period foreign producers made 
contracts with the United States Gov- 
ernment and actually received help in 
order to erect their necessary beneficia- 
tion plants, flotation plants, and so 
forth, and then they proceeded to send 
fluorspar into the United States to such 
an extent as virtually to put our own 
producers out of business. 

Many efforts were made before the 
United States Tariff Commission to ob- 
tain some tariff relief for the fluorspar 
industry. They all failed. I appeared 
before the Tariff Commission with rep- 
resentatives of that industry. The tar- 
iff had been dropped from $5.60 to $2.10. 
In Colorado, Illinois, and elsewhere the 
mines had been closing. 

The astounding thing is that foreign 
producers have managed to increase 
their production by reason of assistance 
from the United States. On the basis of 
July and August imports last year of the 
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acid grade, imports are running at the 
rate of more than 100,060 tons a year in 
excess of the domestic use. If ever an 
industry. needed some assistance in the 
form of stockpiling of a material which 
is absolutely indispensable in the alumi- 
num industry, and the second most in- 
dispensable item so far as atomic energy 
is concerned, it is the fluorspar industry. 
I am delighted indeed that the provision 
recommended by the committee is con- 
tained in the bill. I thank the chair- 
man of the committee for being alert to 
the situation. 

Mr. MURRAY. We are in thorough 
accord with the ideas which the Senator 
from Illinois has expressed. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield for 
one brief question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
committee one very brief question with 
respect to our chrome industry in Ore- 
gon, which he knows to be in a critical 
situation. Is it the estimate of the 
chairman that this bill will take care of 
that industry—or, I should say, that its 
omission from the bill will not adversely 
affect chrome in the long run? 

Mr. MURRAY. I believe chrome is to 
be taken care of under some other pro- 
vision. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I did not wish to 
intrude upon the discussion of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois with respect to fluor- 
spar, 

Mr. MURRAY. Chrome is not in- 
cluded in this bill because we have a 
pledge from Dr. Flemming that it will 
be taken care of under the authority 
which he already has as Director of the 
Defense Mobilization program. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The point I should 
like to establish, briefly, for the legisla- 
tive history, is this: Is it the opinion 
of the chairman of the committee that 
the pledge which he has from Dr. Flem- 
ming will be satisfactory so far as the 
chrome situation is concerned? Does he 
have confidence in that promise? 

Mr. MURRAY. We were satisfied with 
his sincerity, and we believe he intends 
to carry out the program as he outlined 
it to us. I am sure it will be carried out. 
It is the intention of the committee to 
see that it is carried out. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In effect, the com- 
mittee will patrol and police his pledge, 
to see to it that it is observed as dili- 
gently as possible. 

Mr. MURRAY. Thatis correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS: Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the chairman 
for the inclusion of a provision in the 
bill for the purchase of fluorspar, 
There are two counties in Illinois, at 
the extreme southern portion of the 
State, which depend on the fluorspar in- 
dustry for maintenance, They have been 
hit very severly in recent years. 

Some time ago I urged that the Gov- 
ernment start purchasing fluorspar for 
stockpiling, and I thought I had obtained 
a pledge to that effect from Dr. Flem- 
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ming, Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. I am sure that Dr. Flem- 
ming has moved in good faith in this 
matter, but I am very glad to see that 
there is a legislative mandate in this 
respect. I again thank the Senator from 
Montana for his care and attention to 
this subject. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator may ke 
sure that we will carry out that program, 
and see to it that the promises and 
pldeges which have been made are car- 
ried through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

i The bill (S. 3982) was passed, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, 
Fluorspar, and Columbium-Tantalum Pro- 
duction and Purchase Act of 1956.” 

Sec. 2. The General Services Administra- 
tion is hereby authorized and directed to 
establish and maintain— 

(a) a program to purchase a minimum of 
1,250,000 short ton units of tungsten trioxide 
(WO,) contained in tungsten ores or concen- 
trates mined subsequent to termination of 
the purchase program established under 
Public Law 206, which meet specifications 
set forth in General Services Administra- 
tion regulations in effect on May 1, 1956, 
from mines located within the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions at a price of 
not less than $55 per short ton unit free on 
board mine: Provided, however, That for 
production from mines with an annual pro- 
duction which has not heretofore and does 
not exceed 1,000 short ton units during any 
1 year the price shall be $63 per short ton 
unit, free on board the mine. 

(b) a program to purchase nonferrous 
chrysotile asbestos from mines located 
within the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions meeting the same specifications 
and under the same regulations and at prices 
in effect on January 1, 1956, for purchases 
of this material by the General Services Ad- 
ministration under the authority of the De- 
fense Minerals Program Extension Act of 
1953, in the amount of 2,000 tons of crude 
No. 1 and crude No. 2 combined, and 2,000 
tons of crude No. 3, excepting that crude 
No. 3 may be purchased only when offered 
with crude No. 1 or crude No. 2, or both, at a 
ratio of not in excess of 1 to 1. 

(c) a program to purchase not less than 
250,000 tons newly mined acid grade fluor- 
spar containing not less than 97 percent 
CaF, at a price of $53 per short ton, free on 
board mine, from mines located within the 
United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions. 

(d) a program to purchase columbium- 
tantalum from mines located within the 
United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions, meting the same specifications, and 
under the regulations, and at prices in ef- 
fect on December 1, 1955, for purchases of 
this material by the General Services Ad- 
ministration under the authority of the De- 
fense Minerals Program Extension Act of 
1953, in the amount of 250,000 pounds. 

Sec. 3. All materials so purchased shall be 
held by the General Services Administration 
to be made available to the strategic stock- 
pile or to be turned over to the supple- 
mental stockpile created for strategic and 
critical materials in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of July 10, 1954 (Public 
Law 430, 88d Cong. (68 Stat. 454)). 

Sec. 4. This act shall terminate on Decem- 
ber 31, 1958. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 
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AMENDMENT OF JAPANESE-AMERI- 
CAN EVACUATION CLAIMS ACT 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2155, House bill 7763, the 
Japanese-American Evacuation Claims 
Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7763) to amend the Japanese-American 
Claims Act to expedite the final determi- 
nation of the claims. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEM- 
ENTS]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments. i 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o'clock and 26 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
June 19, 1956, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 18, 1956: 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION AND 

EUROPEAN REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Frederick Blake Payne, of New York, to be 
Director, Office of Economic Affairs, United 
States Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and European Regional Organ- 
izations. f 

Bureau OF MINES 

Marling J. Ankeny, of Maryland, to be Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines, vice John J. 
Forbes, resigned. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT 

OF COLUMBIA 

John Lewis Smith, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for a term of 3 years, expiring June 
30, 1959, vice Robert M. Weston, term ex- 
piring. 

In THE Coast GUARD RESERVE 

Kenneth S. Harrison for promotion to the 
permanent rank of rear admiral in the United 
States Coast Guard Reserve, 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grades indicated in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: 


To be commissioned captains 


Joseph P. Lushene 
Walter J. Chovan 


To be commissioned ensigns 


John A. Alexander Verle B. Miller 
Lawrence H. Anderson Kerry F. Pitts 
William D. Barnum Joel P. Porcher 
Dale V. Bedenkop James K. Richards 
Ogden Beeman Joseph M. Rodgers 
Robert B. Bowman Paul L. Schock 
Bernard L. Gabrielsen James R. Schwartz 
Richard H. Garnett, Jr. Thomas E, Simkin 
Richard G. Hajec C. Eugene Skinner 
K, William Jeffers Matthew J. Stahl 
Alveric B. Kegerreis Victor V. Tilley, Jr., 
James E. Long effective June 18, 
Bernard W. McCray, Jr. 1956 
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In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of title V of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947: 

To be major general 


Maj. Gen. Gilman Clifford Mudgett, 014966, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 

To be brigadier generals 

Maj. Gen. Ira Kenneth Evans, 016215. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Elmer Peter Hardenbergh, 
028940, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Wiltz Gardes, 028840, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Judge 
Advocate General's Corps, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Preston Corderman, 
016387, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen, George William Hickman, Jr., 
016420, Army of the United States (colonel, 
Judge Advocate General's Corps, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Harry Purnell Storke, 016468, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Herbert Butler Powell, 016684, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Frank Sayles Bowen, Jr., 016434, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. James Francis Collins, 016819, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Conrad Stanton Babcock, 
016104. Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Henry Randolph Westphalinger, 
016130, Army of the United States( colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Clyde Baker, Jr., 016371, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. 5. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Keith Richard Barney, 016377, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Clerin Rodney Smith, 016388. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Harry Warren Johnson, 016391, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ralph Morris Osborne, 016399, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Lewis Sherrill Griffing, 016413, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Waldo Eugene Laidlaw, 016414, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. 5. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Holger Nelson Toftoy, 016422, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Peirce Ennis, Jr., 016436, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). ; 

Maj. Gen. John Lawrence Ryan, Jr., 016451, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Edward Harold McDaniel, 016497, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Olaf Norman Lodoen, 
016580, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Gibson Van Houten, 
016669, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Vernon Lee, 028882, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Max Sherred Johnson, 016745, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 
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IN THE REGULAR Am Force 


The following-named person for reap- 
pointment to the active list of the Regular 
Air Force, in the grade indicated, from the 
temporary disability retired list, under the 
provisions of section 407, Public Law 351, 
17 5 55 (Career Compensation Act of 
1949) : 

To be major 


Daniel B. Dockstader, 6856A. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force, un- 
der the provisions of title II, Public Law 365, 
80th Congress (Army-Navy-Public Health 
Service Medical Officer Procurement Act of 
1947), as amended; and section 307 (b), 
Public Law 150, 82d Congress (Air Force Or- 
ganization Act of 1951), with a view to desig- 
nation for the performance of duties as in- 
dicated: 


To be major, USAF (Medical) 
William O. Bellnoski, Jr., AO481302. 
To be captains, USAF (Medical) 


Harry R. Bratt, 40725668. 
Randall L. Clark, AO1906329. 
Thomas S. Culley, AO3002266. 
Fred W. Dierdorf, AO3001573. 
Fredric K. Kratina, 02276752. 
Thomas C. Lee, 04034477. 
Robert L. Madison, AO3000992. 
Joseph L. Mays 

Max I. Michels, AO2261387. 
William F. Nicol, AO2240370. 
John G. Nork, AO3041669. 
Thomas M. O Hern, AO2253710. 
John R. Pfrommer, 4022394786. 
George B. Smith. Jr., 402240462. 
William A, Stark, 04001715. 
Alfred R. Stumpe, AO2212148. 
Terry J. Swaim 

Jerrold L. Wheaton, AO2260257. 
Richard L, Whittaker 


To be captains, USAF (Dental) 


James B. Cole 

Sherman M. Debacher, 402247379. 
Edward T. Dehan 

John E. Deviyn, AO2074956. 
Jackson W. Fritz, 402239942. 
Arthur T, Linthicum, A02084922. 
Herman R. Muns 

Robert E. Pedersen 

John C. Rhoades, 01546796. 
Louis H. Roth, AO975829. 

Alfred K. Williams, AO1906578. 
To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical) 
Thomas H. Alexander, AO3043102, 
Sam T. Allen, 403043213. 

George C. Babcock 

George W. Barnard, 02275362. 
Jack D. Bashaw, 01020513. 

Jack O. Benson, 403043101. 
Charles A. Borgia, 403044503. 
Julius W. Bosch, AO3043219. 
Charles T. Brierty, 403044915. 
David J. Bunnell, Jr. 

William H. Bunstock 

John R. Calverley, 403044669. 
Thomas F. Camp, Jr., 403043223. 
Albert D. Carilli 

William B. Clark, AO3002393. 
John C. Clarke, 403041719. 

John F. X. Cline, Jr., 401859576. 
John P, Connelly 

Robert F. Conti, AO3044663. 
John D. Crummett 

John G. Daley, 02275460. 

W. Harley Davidson, 01876858. 
Jerry G. Dodson 

Byron N. Dooley, AO3000603. 
James B. Dunaway, AO965404, 
Maurice E. Dyer, 403043229. 
John F. Fulton, 403043237. 
Thomas T. Harkness, 403044268. 
Raymond W. Henry, 403044331. 
Lloyd M. Higgins, 403044340. 
Theodore Jacobs 
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William C. Johnson 

Adrian R. Kristeller, 402201121. 
John E. Leigh, AO3043249. 
Charles W. Markham, A03043729. 
James W. Mason, AO2202938. 
LaMar S. McGinnis, Jr., AO1865465. 
Louis G. Neft, AO1862501. 

Joe Netick, Jr. 

David H. Newbern, AO3044080. 
Louis G. Nuernberger 

Lewis T. Patterson 

Marcene Pearcy, 02275580. 
James K. Penry, AO3043262. 
David E. Perkins 

Robert S. Phillips, 403041851. 
Cedric J. Priebe, Jr., AO3044365. 
Richard Rabkin, AO3043969. 
Howard D. Richardson 

Lawrence T. Rollins, AQ3043268. 
Rudolph J. Ross, AO3043271. 
John C. Roy, 408042002. 

Robert J. Russell 

Joseph D. Sabella, AO3044869. 
James J. Schubert, 403000294. 
Robert F. Spicer, AO3044187. 
Paul A. Steinman, AOQ3043136. 
William C. Story, 402216226. 
John B. Sullivan 

William G. Sutlive, 403044375. 
Frank W. Thomas, Jr., A03043277. 
Charles O. Titus, AO3043912. 
John N. Todd III 

William L. Walls 

Carlos O. Welch, Jr. 

Lynn C. White, 403043211. 

J. O. Williams, Jr. 

Galen S. Woolley, AO3043281. 
Hiroshi Yamauchi, AO3043282. 
Clyde C. Zirbel, Jr., 02275455. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (Dental) 
Gerald A. Audette Gary P. Sharbondy 
Ralph O. Gillham Jack R. Sheneman, 
Edward K. Hahn 402230342 
Thaddeus S. Kaczka George D. Yent, Jr. 
William C. Roche 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, 80th Congress (Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947); and section 307 (b), Public Law 150, 
82d Congress (Air Force Organization Act of 
1951), with a view to designation for the 
performance of duties as indicated: 


To be first lieutenant, USAF 
(Medical Service) 


James M. Crews, Jr., AO1905743. 


To be second lieutenants, USAF 
(Medical Service) 


Vincent T. Penikas, AO3000202, 
Dean L. Peterson, AO02262029. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grade 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the provisions of sections 101 (c) and 
102 (c), Public Law 36, 80th Congress (Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 1947), as amended by 
section 5, Public Law 514, 81st Congress, and 
Public Law 37, 83d Congress; with a view to 
designation for the performance of duties as 
indicated under the provisions of section 307, 
Public Law 150, 82d Congress (Air Force Or- 
ganization Act of 1951): 

To be first iieutenants, USAF (Nurse) 

Barbara V. Feistel, AN2242653. 

Mary A. Goddard, AN2242332. 

To be first lieutenant, USAF 
(Medical Specialist) 
Ernestine Neuhardt, AR2261565. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force, un- 
der the provisions of section 506, Public Law 


1947): 


To be first lieutenants 


Robert W. Bailey, 403002665. 
George D. Brown, AO3005486. 

Ted Brunson, AO3005552. 
Lawrence D. Conway, Jr., AO3009889. 
John C. DeHoogh, AO3005344. 
George L. Draper, AO3005555. 
James W. Gray, AO2254679. 

John W. Haken, AO3005280. 
Arthur J. Hartmann, AO2229999. 
David F. Johnstone, AO3005281. 
Wilson M. Jones, AO3005814. 

John R. Manire, AO3005527. 
William Marscher, AO2253507. 
Howard E. McKenzie, AO3005529. 
Mearl S. Parsons, AO3005391. 
Herman E. Rhoads, 403005360. 
Clifton C. Schrader, AO3005454. 
Robert H. Thompson, AO3005457. 
Victor J. Uebel, Jr., AO3006149. 
Donald J, Underwood, Jr., AO3C05658. 
Robert C. Ward, AO3005545, 
Frank R. Wight, A03005122. 


To be second lieutenants 


Clark E. Aamodt, 4030584 42. 
Donald T. Aukerman, 403058304. 
James W. Bergstrom, 403058729. 
Gerald L. Biggs, AO3064188. 

Joe Boone, AO3059161. 

Richard A. Bowen, 403058681. 
Gayle A. Coffman, 403058913. 
Karl L. Craton, AO3058979. 
Freddie D. Dickens, 403058549. 
Billy L. Dillard, AO3058981. 
William W. Dutcher, AO3058496. 
Richard E. Dyer, AO3058662. 
Einar K. Enevoldson, AO3058360. 
Edsel R. Field, AO3064343, 
Kenneth W. Field, AO3058915. 
James C. Forrest, AO3064257. 
Eugene Garove, AO3058498. 

John F. Gaylord, Jr., 403064240. 
Eugene D. Hamilton, AO3064241, 
Lowell K. Hansen, AO3059093. 
William F. Harlin, Jr., AO3059026, 
George B. Hathaway, AO3064262. 
George R. Hennigan, 403059077. 
Thomas A. Hicke, AO3058921. 
Russell A. Hixon, AO3059098. 
Richard L. Kasper, AO3058998. 
Jackson L. Lillibridge, AO3058512. 
Claude B. Locke, III, 403059031. 
William G. S. Lodge, AO3058705. 
Frank N. Markey, AO3059057. 
Martin W. Marquardt, AO 3058754, 
Curtis D. May, AO3064385. 

Homer C. McIntyre, Jr., 403059107. 
Joseph P. Murphy III, 403058939. 
James D. Murray. Jr., 403058516. 
Stephen M. Orenstein, 403058388. 
Harold E. Pankey, AO3058602. 
William F. Pitstick, AO3058329. 
Robert J. Rezac, AO3058594. 
Raymond D. Rice, AO3058823. 
Albert G. Rogers, AO3058523. 
Joseph A. Rogers, AO3058908. 
Edward P. Roscoe, AO3064245. 
Robert S. Russell, AO3058595. 
Richard B. Salsman, AO3058331. 
Carl R. Sanders, AO3058843. 
Robert N. Schlichter, 403058392. 
Gerald T. Sedik, 403058981. 
William Sheringo, A03058400. 
Albert P. Simmons, AO3064389. 
Sven E. Sloth, AO3058333. 
Robert K. Slussar, AO3058774. 
Robert L. Smith, AO3058877. 
James D. Suver, AO3009400. 
Douglas J. Terman, 403059122. 
Virgil D. Thomas, AO3058532. 
Wayne H. Thomas, AO3058691. 
James L. Tollefson, AO3064393. 
William P. Vaughn, Jr., AO3064296, 
Robert B. Ward, AO3058470. 
Donald A. Wiles, 403058472. 
Leland Wolford, AO3058401. 


Subject to medical qualification and sub- 


ject to designation as distinguished military 
graduates, 


the following-named distin- 
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381, 80th Congress (Officer Personnel Act of 


June 18 


guished military students of the Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force in the grade 


of second lieutenant, 


with dates of rank to 


be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force under the provisions of section 506, 


Public Law 381, 80th 
sonnel Act of 1947): 


Shelton S. Alexander 
Francis J. Andrijeski 
Thomas J. Anessi 
Larry M. Austin 
Paul Bachar, Jr. 
Robert E. Baldauf 
Robert C. Barlow 
William S. Barquist 
Richard C. Berry 
Ernest F. Biehunko 
Alonzo O. Bliss III 
Robert O. Boardman 
Harold L. Bockelman 
Robert M. Bowman 
Robert U. Bowman 
John C. Brannen 
Leslie H. Brenner 
Dennis W. Brown 
Richard C. Brown 
Richard H. Bucher 
Glenn D, Buell, Jr. 
Martin M. Burdick 
Donald W. Burger 
David L. Burke 
David P. Burke 
Donald M. Burke 
Hiram J. Callahan 
Joseph W. Chope 
Paul W. Clark 
Mitchell E. Clary 
Albert J. Cox 
Thomas A. Cox 
John E. Craig IT 
Wallis R. Cramond 
Lawrence R. Dausin 
William E. Davidson 
Russell L. Davison 
Donald J. Dierschke 
Earl S. Doderer 
Arnold G. Dolejsi 
Selmer R. Erickstad 
Norman L. Farmer 
Floyd J. Ferrell, Jr. 
Donald L. Firestone 
Duane W. Fisher 
Joseph D. French 
Anthony J. Gangol 
Richard E. Gentry 
Billy G. Geren 
Harvey B. Gilbert, Jr. 
Richard T. Goetz 
William C. Gossett 
David C. H. Grant 
Robert S. Hamrin 
Joseph W. Hanna 
Jasper H. Hardison 
Thomas E. Harvey 
Norman E. Hearn 
Dennis M. Heitkamp 
Richard A. Hendrick- 
son 
Eugene T. Hickman 
Ronald L. Hillier 
Edward E. Hoffman 
Lawrence E. Hooks 
Alvin H. Hufford 


Congress (Officer Per- 


Edwin A. Korzun 
Ronald L. Kreiling 
Vernon M. Kulla 
John S. Kurtak 
John G. Larum 
Terry N. Lauritsen 
Gail L. Legate 
Neal A. Long 
John Longden 
Richard W. Lytle 
James L. Mann 
Calvin H. Markwood 
Donald D. Marler 
Bruce A. Mathews 
David W. Matthews 
Raymond C. Mayo 
John R. Mechesney 
John T. McIntire 
Daniel P. McLaughlin 
James R. McLaughlin 
Lester G. Menchhofer 
Roy D. Merrill, Jr, 
James A. Michael 
Ralph D. Miller, Jr. 
Richard 0. Mont- 
gomery 
Richard P. Moore 
Richard M. Narkewicz 
John H. O’Connor 
Francis B. O'Donnell, 


Jr. 
Paul B. Oldam 
Billy Passinos 
James R. Patterson, Jr. 
Robert B. Patterson 
John L. Price 
Tom G. Purnhagen 
Norman H. Racine 
Thurlow H. Ralph 
Robert M. Raymond 
William D. Rice 
Daniel P. Roberson 
Robert E, Ross 
Renalds D. Salvador 
Vernon T. Sanford, Jr. 
Donald L. Scott 
Robert H. Scott 
Robert W. Sears 
Howard B. Simpson 
Paul B. Smith, Jr. 
Ronald C. Smith 
Jackie K. Snow 
Robert P, Speedy 
Martin J. Spellman, Jr 
Harry R. Statler 
Charles P. Stephens 
Ronald G. Strack 
Ray E. Stratton 
Jerry D. Stroh 
Donald D. Swofford 
Charles R. Thomas 
Glendon G. Trew 
Robert L. Usher 
John R. Vipond 
Bobby E. Walker 
Joseph S. Walker, Jr. 


St. Clair L. Hultsman Richard F, Weick 


Guy A. Hummon II 
Bobby P. Huskey 
Harold G. Jacobson 
John W. Jenkins 
Elling Z. Johnson 
Stewart W. Johnson 
Charles H. Jundt 
Ronald H. Kato 
Donald L. Keyt 
Keith E. Kiplinger 


Harrison D. Welles 
James J. White 
John F. Whitman 
John F. Whitney 
Frank S. Wiggins 
Bob F. Williams 
Richard D. Williams 
Richard L. Wing 
George E. Woods 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 


masters: 


ALABAMA 


James A. Boatwright, Abbeville, Ala., in 
place of J. R. Solomon, transferred. 


1956 


Luther W. Bowen, Horton, Ala., in place of 
J. L. Stephens, resigned. 

Lewis L. Buttram, Goodwater, Ala., in place 
of Daisy Buice, retired. 

Fred Clardy, Roanoke, Ala., in place of C. W. 
Jordan, retired, 

ARIZONA 

Catherine L. Lockhart, Tonalea, Ariz., in 

place of June Patterson, resigned. 


ARKANSAS 


Robert E. Patton, Carlisle, Ark., in place 
of Frank Welch, retired. 

Marguerite S. Partin, Dell, Ark., in place 
of Lennie Watts, resigned. 

Elbert R. Robinson, West Fork, Ark., in 
place of E. A. Stockburger, retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Stanton H. Meyer, Al Tahoe, Calif., in place 
of E. R. Globin, resigned. 

Agnes C. Richmond, Beverly Hills, Calif., 
in place of M. J. O'Rourke, retired. 

Norman H. Wilson, Hemet, Calif., in place 
of S. C. Moon, retired. 

Herbert H. Harrison, Livermore, Calif., in 
place of P. M. Murray, retired. 

Margaret E. Anderson, Piercy, Calif., in 
place of C. C. Kirk, retired. 

Etta F. Ettleman, Rough and Ready, Calif., 
in place of G. M. Rogers, resigned. 

Rose L. Harmon, Verdugo City, Calif., in 
place of H. M. Voltz, removed. 

Russell F. Bragg, Victorville, Calif., in place 
of F. E. Chambers, removed. 


COLORADO 


Keith E. Rundall, Ovid, Colo., in place of 
H. S. McCullough, retired. 
CONNECTICUT 
Andrew J. Sataline, Plainville, Conn., in 
place of W. J. Foran, removed. 
Genri M. Paimieri, Plantsville, Conn., in 
place of J, A. DePaolo, Jr., resigned. 


FLORIDA 


Joel L. Adams, Laurel Hill, Fia., in place of 
J. W. Harrison, transferred. 
GEORGIA 
Noble T. Westbrook, Bremen, Ga., in place 
of J. D. Long, deceased. 
Thomas E. Sikes, Columbus, Ga., in place 
of A. I. Young, deceased. 
Willard E. Thomas, Lafayette, Ga., in place 
of W. A. Enloe, Jr., resigned. 
J. F. Hudson, Stillmore, Ga., in place of 
P. E. Hughs, retired, 
IDAHO 
Joseph P. Lambert, Burley, Idaho, in place 
of T. S. Lambert, retired. 
Martin L, Fry, Horse Shoe Bend, Idaho, in 
place of J. J. Quinn, retired. 
Lloyd S. Luke, Sugar City, Idaho, in place 
of E. L. Holman, retired. 
ILLINOIS 


George L. Wall; Bridgeport, III., in place of 
F. H. Stoltz, deceased. 

Robert V. Loft, Capron, Ill, in place of 
M. M. Boyd, removed. 

Harlow D. Snoke, Cerro Gordo, 
place of J. E. Pollard, resigned, 

Thomas M. Balk, Franklin Park, II., in 
place of W. J. Dolamore, retired. 

Kenneth L. Pflaum, Genoa, III., in place 
of J. R. Sester, removed. 

Eric R. Kylen, Hinsdale, III., in place of 
A. W. Wolf, retired. 

Louis D. Hobaker, Mackinaw, III., in place 
of G. H. Kinnsey, retired. 

Charles E. Turvey, Pana, II., in place of 
C. V. Fellers, deceased. 

INDIANA 

Albert T. Morris, Eaton, Ind., in place of 
R. R. Saunders, retired. 

Wayne W. Sloan, Marengo, Ind., in place of 
L. R. Davis, deceased. 

Robert M. Brett, Shoals, Ind., in place of 
M. B. Canfield, resigned. 


III., in 
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IOWA 
Judson M. Hersman, Albia, Iowa, in place 
of R. F. Hollingshead, retired. 
Max E. Butler, Baxter, Iowa, in place of 
W. G. Lane, retired. 
Marquette L. Neal, Clarksville, Iowa, in 
place of M. W. Brockman, retired. 
Clover A, Stiles, Floyd, Iowa, in place of 
Gertrude Hunter, resigned. 
Clarence Starkweather, Jr., Greene, Iowa, 
in place of A. B. Mahnke, retired. 
Kenneth B. Fairall, Muscatine, Iowa, in 
place of A. S. Barry, retired. 
Lyle E. Van Scyoc, Tabor, Iowa, in place of 
J. L. Weatherhead, resigned. 
"KANSAS 
Merle B. Hayes, Agra, Kans., in place of 
William Merrified, retired. 
Olive M. Rudd, Belpre, Kans., in place of 
D. M. Phillips, deceased. 
Lloyd E. Cope, Netawaka, Kans., in place 
of F. W. Bottenberg, transferred. 
KENTUCKY 
Shirley H. Ashby, Auburn, Ky., in place 
of J. R. Wilson, resigned. 
Presley M. Perkins, Bowling Green, Ky. 
in place of B. G. Leichardt, removed. 
James R. Rash, Jr., Henderson, Ky., in 
place of Claud Brown, retired. 
John O. Boardman, Jr., Whitesyille, Ky., in 
place of B. M. Matheus, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Nola B. Romero, Avery Island, La., in place 
of E. P. Terrell, Jr., retired. 
Howell H. Smith, Bossier City, La. Office 
established September 1, 1955. 
Alex M. McCabe, Jones, La., in place of 
W. R. Boone, deceased. 
MAINE 
Wesley A. Sawyer, Anson, Maine, in place 
of J. L. Tarr, retired. 
Willie H. Laverriere, Biddeford, Maine, in 
place of A. J. Remillard, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
John L. Brigham, Boylston Center, Mass., in 
place of K. S. Taylor, retired. 
Thomas J. Mason, Clinton, Mass., in place 
of W. F. McNamara, removed. 
John R. Fisher, West Dennis, Mass., in 
place of P. R. Robie, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Myron L. Newman, Martin, Mich., in place 
of S. A. Synden, resigned. 
Guy R. Van Nortwick, Pentwater, Mich., in 
place of P. N. O'Brien, removed. 
George A. Malloy, Petoskey, Mich., in place 
of A. W. Worden, retired. 
Donald D. French, Portland, Mich., in place 
of P. J. Trierweiler, removed. 
George J..Ruff, Rockwood, Mich., in place 
of A. J. LaBo, deceased. 
Milton E. Fairbank, Wheeler, Mich., in 
place of J. C. Haynor, retired. 
Clarence A. Broemer, White Pine, Mich. 
Office established February 1, 1954. 
MINNESOTA 
Stanley A. Torgerson, Hawley, Minn., in 
place of R. H, Burrill, retired. 
Ralph W. Myers, Owatonna, Minn., in place 
of J. E. Cashman, retired. 
Vera E. Harris, Ponsford, Minn., in place 
of I. M. Vizenor, removed. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Carroll N. Yelverton, Hattiesburg, Miss., in 
place of J. L. Brown, removed. 
Billy M. McEachern, Ruleville, Miss., in 
place of D. D. McEachern, resigned. 
William B. Askew, Sardis, Miss., in place of 
J. F. Howry, retired. 
MISSOURI 
William E. Wise, Aurora, Mo., in place of 
M. L. Coleman, removed. 
Alfred W. McKenzie, Parma, Mo., in place 
of R. M. Hall, retired. 
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MONTANA 


John K. Pendergraft, Corvallis, Mont., in 
place of D. R. Lamoreux, transferred. 
NEBRASKA 
Vernon A. Lamb, Hubbell, Nebr., in place 
of Vera Fisher, resigned. 
Ivan Jack Gemmell, Ogallala, Nebr., in 
place of K. V. McCusker, retired. 


Irene I. Bopp, Spalding, Nebr., in place of 
C. A. Weber, deceased. 


NEW MEXICO 
Louise V. Maestas, Fairview, N. Mex. Office 
established January 1, 1952. 


Edwin L. Shiplet, Jal, N. Mex., in place 
of E. R. Frame, resigned. 


NEW YORK 


Bernard J. Davis, Bouckville, N. Y., in place 
of F. G. Shattuck, retired. 

Christopher Raymond Cole, Jr., Croton 
Falls, N. Y., in place of J. C. Miller, retired. 

Ruth Clark, Fort Johnson, N. Y., in place 
of M. W. Heinze, resigned. 

Herman E. Story, Freehold, N. Y., in place 
of L. W. Wood, deceased. 

Louis G. B. Stebbins, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
in place of D. J. Fitzgerald, Jr., retired. 

James Gordon Thomson, Huntington, 
N. Y., in place of R. H. LaClair, retired. 

Gus J. Cutrone, Marlboro, N. Y., in place 
of E. V. Shortt, retired. 

William E. Way, Peconic, N. Y., in place of 
K. S. Wolosik, resigned. 

Donald E. Anderson, Saranac Inn, N. Y., in 
place of W. E. Butler, deceased. 

Edward P. Humbert, Spring Valley, N. Y., 
in place of E. H. Lawler, resigned. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charles Michael Crawford, Erwin, N. C., in 
place of J. F. Lynch, retired. 

Leonard R. Odham, Fair Bluff, N. C., in 
place of A. E. Waller, retired. 

Richard E. Gordon, Tabor City, N. C., in 
place of S. W. Garrell, Jr., resigned. 

Harry R. Sams, Woodland, N. C., in place of 
M. G. Blanchard, retired. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Edward A. Harrick, Abercrombie, N. Dak., 
in place of E. G. Ottis, retired. 

Raymond F. Pfeifer, Buffalo, N, Dak. in 
place of J. U. Pavlik, deceased. 

Thomas A. Barry, Buxton, N. Dak., in place 
of R. B. Halvorson, resigned. 

Roland G. Swen, Gilby, N. Dak., in place of 
G. A. Swen, deceased. 

OHIO 

Gay W. Smyth Bergholz, Ohio, in place of 
M. M. Morrow, retired. 

Voldo P. Smith, Cygnet, Ohio, in place of 
E. L. Martin, transferred. 

John H. Scott, Newcomerstown, Ohio, in 
place of K. H. Baxter, retired. 

Leo F. Davis, Payne, Ohio, in place of 
H. M. Riley, resigned. 

Robert L. Murdock, Ridgeway, Ohio, in 
place of J. W. Neal, resigned. 

Clarence B. Stahl, Saint Henry, Ohio, in 
place of E. V. Grevencamp, resigned. 

Fern Pittenger, Shiloh, Ohio, in place of 


D. E. Bushey, deceased. 


OKLAHOMA 


William N. Hamm, Covington, Okla., in 
place of L. F. Dievert, retired. 

Richard W. Lilly, Fletcher, Okla., in place 
of M. A. Peacock, deceased. 

Fred W. Loula, Lookeba, Okla., in place of 
S. M. Scholl, retired. 

Wayne Coffman, Pauls Valley, Okla., in 
place of Earl Witten, deceased. 

OREGON 

Marie E. Marshall, Cannon Beach, Oreg., in 
place of O. B. Cole, retired. 

Milton H. Ringe, Dundee, Oreg., in place of 
Arlena Jeppesen, resigned. 

Audrey S. Phillips, Island City, Oreg., in 
place of J. H. Decker, declined. 

Stella G. Lowe, Rickreal, Oreg., in place of 
R. V. Carleson, resigned. 
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PUERTO RICO 


Jose Alberto Poventud, Ponce, P. R., in 

place of I. E. Kryzanowsky, retired. 
TEXAS 

Ray W. Mulhollan, Belton, Tex., in place 
of E. L. Upshaw, removed. 

Loren A. Turner, Burleson, Tex., in place 
of A. H. Loyless, retired. 

David L. Clabaugh, Carthage, Tex., in place 
of E. C. Brannon, retired. 

James D. South, Clyde, Tex., in place of 
Earl Slater, retired. 

Hargrove Smith, Eagle Lake, Tex., in place 
of W. E. McRee, retired. 

Thelma O. Houtchens, Harrold, Tex., in 
place of J. A. Nesbitt, transferred. 

Mixon C. Stamper, Jacksboro, Tex., in place 
of W. A. Ham, retired. 

Albert B. Russell, Reklaw, Tex., in place 
of R. M. Carson, deceased. 

John W. Word, Whiteface, Tex., in place 
of D. K. Bowden, removed. 


UTAH 


J. Stanford Staheli, Enterprise, Utah, in 

place of Ivor Clove, retired. 
VIRGINIA 

Thomas N. Langhorne, Evington, Va., in 
place of A. W. Arthur, transferred. 

Frank J. Horlander, Jr., Meherrin, 
in place of W. R. Beery, Jr., resigned. 

Virginia M. Deane, New Canton, Va., in 
place of B. J. Deane, retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Charley T. Garrison, Hoquiam, Wash., in 
place of O. E. Foster, retired. 

Jackson D. Hubbard, Othello, Wash., in 
place of B. H. Barton, retired. 

Ruby Irene Paulson, Outlook, Wash., in 
place of C. W. Green, retired. 


‘WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarence R. Roberts, Mannington, W. Va., 
in place of H. V. Burt, deceased. 


WISCONSIN 


Robert J. Besse, Butternut, Wis., in place of 
George Heiderer, removed. 

James E. Davidson, Markesan, Wis., in place 
of C. G. Lockwood, retired. 

Patrick H. Peterson, Valders, Wis., in place 
of T. E. Brennan, resigned. 

Henry W. Luebke, Winneconne, Wis., in 
place of M. J. Williams, deceased. 


Va., 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, June 18, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, whose good- 
ness we cannot doubt and whose guid- 
ance we dare not disobey, may we begin 
this new week with minds and hearts 
that are inclined and intent upon bring- 
ing all our plans and purposes into har- 
mony with Thy holy will. 

Inspire us with those desires and as- 
pirations which Thou dost delight to sat- 
isfy and fill us with courage and confi- 
dence, for if God be for us, who can be 
against us. 

Show us how we may fortify ourselves 
against fear and frustration and be lifted 
above life’s confusions and seeming con- 
tradictions. 

Help us to be patient and strong in 
bearing and enduring whatever burdens 
and hardships may come to us as we 
seek to follow the way of blessedness 
which Thou hast ordained and marked 
out for us. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. 


Amen, 
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The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 14, 1956, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 


H. R. 7896. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land in the city of Hogans- 
ville, Ga., to the city of Hogansville; 

H. R. 8102. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of moneys arising from deductions 
made from carriers on account of the loss 
of or damage to military or naval material in 
transit, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8404. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of a portion of the former prisoner 
of war camp, near Douglas, Converse County, 
Wyo., to the State of Wyoming, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 8693. An act to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, in 
relation to the refund of reenlistment 
bonuses; 

H. R. 8922. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain members of the uniformed sery- 
ices; 

H. R. 9377. An act to provide for the sale 
to the Eagle Rock Young Men's Christian 
Association of certain real property located 
in Los Angeles County, Calif.; and 

H. R. 10417. An act to amend the Federal 
Register Act, as amended, so as to provide 
for the effectiveness and notice to the pub- 
lic of proclamations, orders, regulations, 
and other documents in a period following 
an attack or threatened attack upon the 
continental United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 3195. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to convey certain 
lands in the State of Rhode Island to the 
town of North Kingstown, R. I.; 

S. 3316. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to convey cer- 
tain property which has been declared sur- 
plus to the needs of the United States to the 
city of Roseburg, Oreg.; 

S. 3388. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the port of Port Townsend, Wash.; 

S. 3768. An act to amend section 158 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended, so as to include the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare among 
the executive departments there listed, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3843. An act to adjust the application of 
section 322 of the so-called Economy Act of 
1932 to premises leased for Government pur- 

; and 

S. 3866. An act to facilitate the making of 
lease-purchase agreements by the Admin- 
istrator of General Services under the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949, as amended, and by 
the Postmaster General under the Post Office 
Department Property Act of 1954, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 9052. An act to amend the Export 
Control Act of 1949 to continue for an addi- 
tional period of 2 years the authority pro- 
vided thereunder for the regulation of ex- 
ports. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
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House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 415. An act for the relief of Ernest B. 
Sanders; and 

S. 2984. An act for the relief of Col. John 
A, O'Keefe. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 890) entitled 
“An act to extend and strengthen the 
Water Pollution Control Act,” and agrees 
to a conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. 
Kerr, Mr. Gore, Mr. Martin of Penn- 
sylvania, and Mr. Case of South Dakota 
to be conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 7247. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
treatment of gain in certain railroad re- 
organizations; and 

H. R. 10899. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 


agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 11319) 
making appropriations for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, and 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. CANNON, RABAUT, KIR- 
WAN, Focarty, RILEY, Evins, BOLAND, 
Murray of Illinois, Macnuson, Davis of 
Wisconsin, JENSEN, H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
PHILLIPS, HAND, and TABER. 


AMENDMENTS TO INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODES OF 1939 AND 1954 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
6143) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 to provide that for taxable 
years beginning after May 31, 1950, cer- 
tain amounts received in consideration 
of the transfer of patent rights shall be 
considered capital gain regardless of the 
basis upon which such amounts are paid, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the re- 


rt. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement, 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2253) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6143) to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939 to provide that for taxable years be- 
ginning after May 31, 1950, certain amounts 
received in consideration of the transfer of 
patent rights shall be considered capital gain 
regardless of the basis upon which such 
amounts are paid, having met after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 3. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

On page 2 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, beginning with “For” in line 5, strike 
out all through line 12, and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: “ ‘In applying section 
291 (a) (relating to additions to the tax for 
failure to file a return) in any case to which 
paragraph (b) of this section applies, the 
term “reasonable cause” shall include the 
filing of a timely incomplete return under 
circumstances which led the taxpayer to be- 
lieve that no tax was due on amounts re- 
ceived under a settlement with the United 
States’.” 

“(b) The amendment made by this sec- 
tion shall apply with respect to taxable years 
ending after December 31, 1948, notwith- 
standing the operation of any law or rule of 
law (other than section 3760 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 or section 7121 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, relating to 
closing agreements, and other than section 
3761 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 or 
section 7122 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, relating to compromises). Notwith- 
standing the preceding sentence, no claim 
for credit or refund of any overpayment re- 
sulting from the amendment made by this 
section shall be allowed or made after the 
period of limitation applicable to such over- 
payment, except that such period shall not 
expire before the expiration of one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with amendments as follows: 

On page 3 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, beginning with line 12, strike out 
all through line 24 and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: 

2) If any portion of a distribution 
of property by a corporation to its share- 
holders, with respect to its stock, is a divi- 
dend solely by reason of the last sentence of 
subsection (a), then— 

“(A) paragraph (1) shall not apply to 
such distribution, but 

„B) such distribution shall be consid- 
ered to be a distribution which is not a 
dividend (whether or not otherwise a divi- 
dend) to the extent that the fair mar- 
ket value of such property exceeds the 
Subchapter A net income referred to in 
the last sentence of subsection (a), adjusted 
as provided in such sentence. 


In applying this paragraph, distributions de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) 
of paragraph (3) shall be taken into account 
before other distributions.” 

On page 4 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, in line 12, strike out “1939.” and in 
lieu thereof insert the following: “1939, ex- 
cept that it shall not apply to any taxable 
year of a shareholder which was a corpora- 
tion and which filed a return for such year 
reporting dividends in accordance with pub- 
licly announced litigation policies of the 
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Secretary or his delegate which had not been 
revoked at the time such return was filed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendnrent insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 4: Trademark and trade name expendi- 
tures. 

“(a) Part VI of subchapter B of chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
hereby amended by inserting after section 
176 thereof the following new section: 


“Sec. 177. Trademark and trade name ex- 
penditures. 


„(a) ELECTION To AmortTize.—Any trade- 
mark or trade name expenditure paid or in- 
curred during a taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1955, may, at the election of 
the taxpayer (made in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary or his del- 
egate), be treated as a deferred expense. In 
computing taxable income, all expenditures 
paid or incurred during the taxable year 
which are so treated shall be allowed as a 


deduction ratably over such period of not 


less than 60 months (beginning with the 
first month in such taxable year) as may be 
selected by the taxpayer in making such elec- 
tion. The expenditures so treated are ex- 
penditures properly chargeable to capital ac- 
count for purposes of section 1016 (a) (1) 
(relating to adjustments to basis of prop- 
erty). 

“‘(b) TRADEMARK AND TRADE NAME Ex- 
PENDITURES DEFINED.—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the term “trademark or trade name 
expenditure” means any expenditure which— 

“*(1)is directly connected with the acqui- 
sition, protection, expansion, registration 
(Federal, State, or foreign), or defense of a 
trademark or trade name; 

“«(2) is chargeable to capital account; and 

“*(3) is not part of the consideration pald 
for a trademark, trade name, or business. 

“*(c) TIME FoR AND SCOPE OF ELECTION.— 
The election provided by subsection (a) shall 
be made within the time prescribed by law 
(including extensions thereof) for filing the 
return for the taxable year during which the 
expenditure is paid or incurred. The period 
selected by the taxpayer under subsection (a) 
with respect to the expenditures paid or in- 
curred during the taxable year which are 
treated as deferred expenses shall be adhered 
to in computing his taxable income for the 
taxable year for which the election is made 
and all subsequent years. 

“*(d) Cross REFERENCE.— 

For adjustments to basis of property for 
amounts allowed as deductions for expendi- 
tures treated as deferred expenses under this 
section, see section 1016 (a) (16)’.” 

„(b) The table of sections of part VI of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is hereby amended by 
inserting at the end thereof 


“ ‘Sec. 177. Trademark and trade name ex- 
penditures.“ 

“(c) Subsection (a) of section 1016 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
adjustments to basis) is hereby amended by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (15) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon, and by adding at the end of such 
subsection the following new paragraph: 

“*(16) for amounts allowed as deductions 
for expenditures treated as deferred expenses 
under section 177 (relating to trademark and 
trade name expenditures) and resulting in a 
reduction of the taxpayer’s taxes under this 
subtitle, but not less than the amounts allow- 
able under such section for the taxable year 
and prior years’.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 


“Sec. 5. Livestock sold on account of drought. 


“(a) Section 1033 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to involuntary con- 
versions) is hereby amended by redesignating 
subsection (f) thereof as subsection (g) and 
by inserting after subsection (e) of such sec- 
tion the following new subsection: 

““(f) Livestock SOLD ON ACCOUNT OF 
DrovucHr.—For purposes of this subtitle, the 
sale or exchange of livestock (other than 
poultry) held by a taxpayer for draft, breed- 
ing, or dairy purposes in excess of the num- 
ber the taxpayer would seli if he followed 
his usual business practices shall be treated 
as an involuntary conversion to which this 
section applies if such livestock are sold or 
exchanged by the taxpayer solely on account 
of drought.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by this sec- 
tion shall apply with respect to taxable years 
ending after December 31, 1955, but only in 
the case of sales and exchanges of livestock 
after December 31, 1955.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill, and agree to the same. 


JERE COOPER, 

W. D. MILLS, 

NOBLE J. GREGORY, 

DANIEL A. REED, 

THOMAS JENKINS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Harry F. BYRD, 
By R. S. K., 
Rost. S. KERR, 
J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 
E. D. MILLIKIN, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6143) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 to pro- 
vide that for taxable years beginning after 
May 31, 1950, certain amounts received in 
consideration of the transfer of patent rights 
shall be considered capital gain regardless 
of the basis upon which such amounts are 
paid, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

Amendment No. 1: This amendment adds 
a new section to the House bill which amends 
section 106 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 (relating to claims against the United 
States involving acquisition of property). 
Section 106 of the 1939 Code limits the sur- 
tax applicable to individuals to 30 percent 
in the case of amounts received from the 
United States on claims involving acquisi- 
tion of property. The Senate amendment 
would extend the application of this section 
to payments received from the United States 
arising under a contract for the construc- 
tion of installations or facilities for any 
branch of the armed services of the United 
States and remaining unpaid for more than 


5 years from the date such claim first accrued’ 


and paid prior to January 1950. The amend- 
ment also provides that for purposes of 
section 291 (a), relating to additions to the 
tax for failure to file a return, the term 
“reasonable cause” shall include the filing 
of a timely incomplete return under cir- 
cumstances which led the taxpayer to believe 
that no tax was due on amounts received 
under a settlement with the United States. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 
The amendment makes two changes. The 
first change makes it clear that the pro- 
vision relating to section 291 (a) applies 
only to a case to which the new paragraph 


. 
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(b) of section 106 applies. The second 
change provides that the effective date pro- 
vided in the Senate amendment (that is, 
that the amendment is to apply to taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1948) is to 
apply notwithstanding the operation of any 
law or rule of law (other than provisions re- 
lating to closing agreements and compro- 
mises). However, no claim for credit or re- 
fund of any overpayment resulting from the 
amendment is to be allowed or made after the 
period of limitation applicable to the over- 
payment, except that such period is not to 
expire before the expiration of 1 year after 
the date of the enactment of the provision. 

It is the understanding of all the con- 
ferees that the action taken with respect 
to this amendment is not to be considered 
a precedent for future legislative action. 

Amendment No. 2: This amendment adds 
a new subsection (n) (relating to certain 
distributions of property by corporations) to 
section 115 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939. The amendment provides rules for 
corporate distributions to stockholders of 
property having a fair market value in excess 
of the corporate earnings and profits. Para- 
graph (1) of the new subsection (n), in gen- 
eral, limits the amount of a corporate dis- 
tribution of property which is taxable as a 
dividend to the amount of the earnings and 
profits of the distributing corporation. Para- 
graph (2) provides an additional rule for dis- 
tributions of property made by personal hold- 
ing companies. The new subsection (n) 
added by the Senate amendment is to be 
effective as if it were a part of section 115 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 on the 
date of enactment of such code. No interest 
is to be allowed or paid in respect of any 
overpayment of tax resulting from the 
amendment. 

The House recedes with amendments. The 
first is a technical amendment designed to 
permit the continued application of the last 
sentence of section 115 (a) of the 1939 Code, 
including the taking into account sections 
504 (c) and 506 of such code, in a manner 
consistent with the purposes of this legis- 
lation. In addition, under the conference 
agreement, it is provided that the amend- 
ment made to the 1939 Code is not to apply 
to any taxable year of a shareholder which 
was a corporation and which filed a return 
for such year reporting dividends in accord- 
ance with publicly announced litigation poli- 
cies of the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate (such as nonacquiescence of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to deci- 
sions in litigated cases) which had not been 
revoked at the time such return was filed. 

Paragraph (3) of the new subsection (n) 
provides that subsection (n) does not apply 
to any distribution of (A) money, (E) inven- 
tory assets, as defined in section 312 (b) (2) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, or 
(C) distributions described in section 312 (j) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. It is 
the intention of the conferees both on the 
part of the House and the Senate that no 
implication is to be drawn from this para- 
graph which would adversely affect a tax- 
payer under existing law with respect to any 
litigation pending or decision made as to 
which he was a party with respect to such 
types of distributions. 

Amendment No. 3: This amendment pro- 
vided that the tax on transportation of prop- 
erty imposed by the Internal Revenue Codes 
of 1939 and 1954 shall not apply to amounts 
paid for the transportation of poultry in con- 
tinuous movement from the farm where the 
poultry was raised to a dressing plant, located 
within the local area of such farm, for proc- 
essing. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 4: This amendment adds 
a new section 177 to the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 relating to trademark and trade 
name expenditures. Under the amendment, 
a trademark or trade name expenditure (as 
defined in the amendment) paid or incurred 
during a taxable year beginning after De- 
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cember 31, 1955, may, at the election of the 
taxpayer (made in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate) be treated as a deferred expense. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
which makes technical and clarifying 
changes. As agreed to in conference, any 
trademark or trade name expenditure paid 
or incurred during a taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1955, may, at the election 
of the taxpayer (made in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate), be treated as a deferred ex- 
pense. In computing taxable income, all 
expenditures paid or incurred during the 
taxable year which are so treated are to be 
allowed as a deduction ratably over such 
period of not less than 60 months (begin- 
ning with the first month in such taxable 
year) as may be selected by the taxpayer in 
making such election. Under the conference 
agreement the election with respect to any 
taxable year is to be made within the time 
prescribed by law (including extensions 
thereof) for filing the return for the taxable 
year during which the expenditure is paid 
or incurred. The period selected by the tax- 
payer for any taxable year is required to 
be adhered to (with respect to all expendi- 
tures to which the election for such year 
applies) in computing the taxable income 
of the taxpayer for the taxable year for which 
the election is made and all subsequent 
years. Under the conference agreement it 
is made clear that the expenditures covered 
by the bill are expenditures properly charge- 
able to capital account for purposes of sec- 
tion 1016 (a) (1) of the 1954 Code (relating 
to adjustments to basis of property) and that 
proper adjustment to basis is to be made for 
the amounts allowed as deductions as de- 
ferred expenses under the new section. 

Amendment No. 5: This amendment adds 
a new subsection (f) to section 1033 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
involuntary conversions). The Senate 
amendment provided that the sale of live- 
stock (other than poultry) held by taxpayer 
for draft, breeding, or dairy purposes in ex- 
cess of the number the taxpayer would sell 
if he followed his usual business practices 
shall be treated as an involuntary conversion 
to which section 1033 applies if such live- 
stock— 

(1) Are held in an area (A) in respect to 
which the President determines under the 
act of September 30, 1950, that a major dis- 
aster exists because of drought and (B) 
which is found eligible by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for certain assistance or relief 
under provisions administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture; and 

(2) Are sold (whether before or after such 
determination) by such taxpayer solely on 
account of such drought. 

The Senate amendment applied only with 
respect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1955. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 
Under the conference agreement the section 
applies if the livestock are sold or exchanged 
because of drought. The requirements con- 
tained in the Senate amendment with re- 
spect to the existence of a major disaster pro- 
claimed by the President and a finding of 
eligibility by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for assistance or relief are eliminated. Un- 
der the amendment a drought is a condition 
which exists in an area by reason of precipi- 
tation conditions which are abnormally low 
for such area. Under the conference agree- 
ment the amendment applies with respect to 
taxable years ending after December 31, 1955, 
but only in the case of sales and exchanges 
of livestock after December 31, 1955. 

JERE COOPER, 

W. D. Mrs, 

NOBLE J. GREGORY, 

DANIEL A. REED, 

THOMAS JENKINS, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 
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Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that the ranchers and 
farmers of the Nation join me today in 
urging the adoption of the conference 
report on H. R. 6143, because of their 
vital economic interest in its provision 
to treat as an involuntary conversion the 
sale of livestock because of drought. 

Perhaps it would be difficult for those 
of you who live in the verdant lands of 
this section of our Nation to comprehend 
the widespread hardship apparent in 
certain semiarid areas when the rains 
fail to provide sufficient pasture for our 
livestock, and when the creeks and rivers 
dry up and cannot provide water for the 
livestock to drink. It might even be 
hard for you to imagine that when one 
area has sufficient moisture in a year to 
provide good pasture and good watering 
holes, just over the hill there could be 
yet another area that might be termed 
“bone dry.” But these conditions do 
exist—and the areas of sufficient water 
and rainfall vary from year to year— 
making the sustaining of a good herd of 
breeding livestock a necessary risk, but 
one that is impossible to calculate. 

Add to this hazard the fact that a 
great number of our ranchers and farm- 
ers in the semiarid States are small 
operators, and as such report their in- 
come on a cash basis or on a farm-inven- 
tory basis, and you can better under- 
stand the real meaning and true impor- 
tance of this provision in H. R. 6143. 

If the conference report is adopted, as 
I feel confident it will be, the ranchers 
and farmers who, because of an act of 
God over which they have no control, are 
forced to sell livestock held for draft, 
breeding, or dairy purposes because of 
drought conditions, will be able to claim 
such a sale as an involuntary conversion 
for Federal tax purposes, and thus not 
pay a tax—providing of course that the 
money thus realized is reinvested in other 
livestock as provided by this section of 
the code. 

There is a very sound and basic reason 
why this new amendment to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code is the only fair treat- 
ment to be accorded to these ranchers 
and farmers. I think you all are cog- 
nizant of the laws of supply and demand 
and that you can apply these basic laws 
in this case. For instance—when a lot 
of stock is being sold, as would happen 
when many ranchers and farmers are 
faced with drought conditions, the sup- 
ply will drive the price down. When the 
drought conditions are finally alleviated 
and the farmers or ranchers can once 
again resume normal operations, the de- 
mand factor enters, and the purchases 
are made on a rising market. 

Say that the rancher had been forced 
to pay a capital gains tax at the time 
he sold his livestock. That would mean 
that, despite a rising market, and at a 
time when he is hard pressed in every 
other way during a recovery period, he 
would have only 74 cents of every dollar 
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he had realized on the drought-period 
sale to spend for replacement livestock, 
That comes about as close to being an 
impossible situation for a small operator 
as I can imagine. And that is why we 
are well pleased that our efforts in behalf 
of these small operators have met with 
success after the long pull. I think all 
of you can recognize the justice of this 
amendment. I wish to thank the con- 
ferees and the members of the committee 
for their sympathetic understanding of 
the problem and the fairness of the solu- 
tion. It will mean fair tax treatment 
to the ranchers and the farmers of the 
Nation. 

Iam particularly pleased that the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment to limit 
the application of this to livestock held 
in an area designated by the President 
as an emergency drought area and certi- 
fied by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
an emergency feed program were elim- 
inated. These would have resulted in 
gross tax discriminations and inequities 
to our individual taxpayers. 

To see this, one need only look at the 
situation pertaining in the State of 
Wyoming last year. About one-half of 
the State would not have qualified under 
the restrictions of the Senate amend- 
ment. Yet, within this half of the State 
there were many instances where breed- 
ing herds were reduced because of 
drought conditions. In 1952 and 1953, 
none of this State was designated as an 
emergency area. Yet, because of 
drought, large numbers from breeding 
herds were sold. 

I introduced a bill to provide for this 
involuntary conversion treatment for 
drought sales of livestock on January 5, 
1955, and am certainly gratified that the 
provisions of that bill are included in the 
conference report we have before us now. 
The bill as approved in conference will 
extend this long overdue fair tax treat- 
ment to all of our ranchers and farmers. 
Regarding this the conference report 
provides: 

The sale of livestock (other than poultry) 
held by a taxpayer for draft, breeding, or 
dairy purposes in excess of the number the 
taxpayer would sell if he followed his usual 
business practices shall be treated as an in- 
voluntary conversion to which this section 
applies if such livestock are sold by such 
taxpayer solely on account of such drought. 


I urge adoption of the conference re- 
port. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
6143 as it passed the House provided that 
the special rules regarding capital-gains 
treatment for patents contained in sec- 
tion 1235 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 are to be applicable to taxable 
years beginning after May 31, 1950. 

The provisions of H. R. 6143 as it 
passed the House were adopted by the 
Senate. However, the Senate made five 
substantive amendments dealing with 
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other areas of the Internal Revenue 
Code. The first of these amends sec- 
tion 106 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939—relating to claims against the 
United States involving acquisition of 
property—to extend the application of 
that section to payments received from 
the United States arising under a con- 
tract for the construction of installations 
or facilities for any branch of the Armed 
Forces of the United States if the claim 
remained unpaid for more than 5 years 
but was paid prior to 1950. This amend- 
ment also provides that for purposes of 
section 291 (a) of the 1939 Code “reason- 
able cause” is to include the filing of a 
timely incomplete return under circum- 
stances which led the taxpayer to be- 
lieve that no tax was due on amounts re- 
ceived under a settlement with the 
United States. 

As a result of the conference agree- 
ment the House recedes with an amend- 
ment which makes two technical 
changes. These changes operate to 
make it clear that the provision relating 
to section 291 (a) applies only in cases 
to which the new paragraph (b) of sec- 
tion 106 applies and that the rule pro- 
vided by the amendment is to apply 
notwithstanding the operation of any 
law or rule of law other than provisions 
relating to closing agreements and com- 
promises. 

The second Senate amendment adds 
a new subsection (n) to section 115 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 which in 
general provides that the amount of a 
corporate distribution of property to 
stockholders which is to be taxable as a 
dividend is to be limited to the earnings 
and profits of the corporation without 
regard to the fair market value of the 
property. This is the so-called Godley- 
Hirshon amendment and is effective for 
corporate distributions to which the 1939 
code applies. 

As a result of the conference agree- 
ment the House recedes with two amend- 
ments. First, a technical amendment 
provides that in distributions of prop- 
erty by personal holding companies, by 
companies which at one time were per- 
sonal holding companies, the last sen- 
tence of section 115 (a) of the 1939 code 
is to continue to apply. This sentence 
treats as a dividend for these personal 
holding companies any amount dis- 
tributed to shareholders to the extent 
of subchapter A net income, with cer- 
tain adjustments. In addition, under 
the conference agreement the new pro- 
vision is not to apply in the case of a 
shareholder which was a corporation 
and which filed a return for a taxable 
year, reporting dividends in accordance 
with the publicly announced litigation 
policies of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury such as nonacquiescence in litigated 
court cases. 

Paragraph (3) of the Senate amend- 
ment I have been describing provides 
that the new section 115 (n) of the 
1939 code is to apply to any distribu- 
tion of property except money, inventory 
assets—as defined in section 312 (b) (2) 
of the 1954 code—or distributions of 
proceeds of loans insured by the United 
States—as described in section 312 (j) 
of the 1954 code. The statement on be- 
half of the managers on the part of the 
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House makes it clear that it is the inten- 
tion of all of the conferees that no im- 
plication should be drawn from this new 
paragraph (3) which would adversely 
affect a taxpayer under existing law with 
respect to any litigation pending, or de- 
cision made as to which he is a party 
with respect to such types of distribu- 
tions. 

The third Senate amendment provided 
that the tax on the transportation of 
property imposed under both the In- 
ternal Revenue Codes of 1939 and 1954 
was not to apply to amounts paid for the 
transportation of poultry in continuous 
movement from the farm where the 
poultry was raised to a dressing plant, 
located within the local area of the farm, 
for processing. The Senate conferees 
receded on this amendment. 

The fourth Senate amendment adds a 
new section 177 to the 1954 Code to pro- 
vide that expenditures paid directly in 
connection with the acquisition, protec- 
tion, expansion, registration, or defense 
of a trademark or trade name may, at 
the election of the taxpayer, be treated 
as a deferred expense and taken as de- 
ductions ratably over a period of 60 
months or more. This applies only to 
expenditures paid or incurred after De- 
cember 31, 1955, and to taxable years 
beginning after that date. Pursuant to 
the conference agreement the House re- 
ceded to this Senate amendment with 
certain technical and clarifying changes. 

The fifth Senate amendment added a 
new subsection (f) to section 1033 of the 
1954 code. This provides that the sale 
of livestock—other than poultry—held 
for draft, breeding, or dairy purposes, 
to the extent the taxpayer sells more 
than he would under his usual business 
practices is to be treated as an invol- 
untary conversion if certain conditions 
relating to drought exist, The conditions 
which must exist are as follows: First, 
the livestock must be held in an area 
which the President declares to be a 
drought-disaster area which is eligible 
for assistance or relief under provisions 
administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. Second, the livestock must 
actually be sold because of the drought. 
This provision is to apply to sales in 
years beginning after December 31, 
1955. 

The taxpayer, where these conditions 
are met under the regular involuntary 
conversion provisions, is allowed 1 year 
to replace the livestock sold because of 
the drought. If he does so, to the full 
extent of the proceeds realized from the 
sale, he realizes no gain and retains as 
the basis for the new livestock the basis 
he had for the livestock he sold. 

The House conferees agreed to this 
Senate amendment on livestock but with 
certain changes. As agreed to by the 
House conferees, the drought is not nec- 
essarily a major disaster proclaimed by 
the President which has been declared 
eligible for assistance or relief by the 
Department of Agriculture. Instead, the 
presence or absence of a drought is to 
be determined on the basis of whether 
or not precipitation in an area is ab- 
normally low. Also, the amendment is 
to apply only to sales or exchanges of 
livestock occurring after December 31, 
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1955, and in taxable years ending after 
that date. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Mr. Cooper, 
of Tennessee, has explained carefully the 
technical details of the amendments 
which were agreed to by the conference 
committee on H. R. 6143. I shall en- 
deavor not to cover the same ground. I 
would like to point out the House bill 
was introduced by my distinguished col- 
league on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Representative SADLAK, of Con- 
necticut. The bill which Mr. SADLAK 
sponsored and which this House passed 
unanimously last year made applicable 
the special rules providing capital gains 
treatment for sales or exchanges of 
patents in section 1235 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to taxable years 
beginning after May 31,1950. Ever since 
the enactment of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 by the 83d Congress when 
I was privileged to be chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, there 
has been a constant demand to make 
many of the new provisions of that code 
retroactive to years prior to 1954. This 
is convincing evidence, I think, of the 
almost universal acceptance of the 
sounder and more fair tax treatment ex- 
tended by the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 


RAILROAD REORGANIZATIONS AND 
INSOLVENCY PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
1247) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to the treat- 
ment of gain in certain railroad organ- 
izations, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2252) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7247) to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to the treatment of gain 
in certain railroad organizations, having met 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2 and 3. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment numbered 1, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
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of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 
“Sec. 4. The table of sections for part IV of 
subchapter C of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“ ‘Sec. 374. Gain or loss not recognized in cer- 
tain railroad reorganizations.’ 


“Sec. 5. Section 108 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to income 
of a railroad corporation from discharge of 
indebtedness) is hereby amended by striking 
out ‘December 31, 1955’ and inserting in Heu 
thereof December 31, 1957'.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘An Act 
relating to recognition of gain or loss in cer- 
tain railroad reorganizations and to amend 
section 108 (b) of the Interna: Revenue 
Code of 19547.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

JERE COOPER, 

W. D. MILs, 

NOBLE J. GREGORY, 

DANIEL A. REED, 

THOMAS A. JENKINS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Harry F. BYRD, 
ROBERT S. KERR, 
J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 
E. D. MILLIKIN, 
Epwarp W. MARTIN, 
By Harry F. BYRD, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7247) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the treatment of gain in certain 
railroad reorganizations submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

Amendment No. 1: Subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 108 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 provides that no amount is to be in- 
cluded in gross income by reason of the 
discharge of indebtedness of a railroad cor- 
poration, if the discharge is effected pursuant 
to a court order issued in a receivership 
proceeding or in a proceeding under section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act. The last sentence 
of such subsection now provides, however, 
that this provision will not apply to any 
discharge of indebtedness occurring in a tax- 
able year beginning after December 31, 1955. 

Senate amendment No. 1 extended the ap- 
plicability of section 108 (b) to any discharge 
of indebtedness occurring in a taxable year 
beginning after December 31, 1955, and be- 
fore January 1, 1958. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
which inserts the language contained in 
Senate amendment No. 1 and also makes a 
clerical amendment to a table of sections in 
the 1954 Code. 

Amendment No. 2: Senate amendment No. 
2 added a new section 5 to the bill which pro- 
posed to amend section 723 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 (relating to the com- 
putation of equity invested capital in special 
cases under the World War II excess-profits 
tax) with respect to certain recapitalizations 
of railroad corporations. The Senate re- 
cedes, 

In acting on this amendment it was the 
understanding of all the conferees, both on 
the part of the Senate and on the part of 
the House, that the action taken is without 
prejudice as to the merits of the Senate 
amendment. 


June 18 


Amendment No. 3: Senate amendment No. 

3 provided an effective date for the provision 
added by Senate amendment No. 2. The 
Senate recedes. 

JERE COOPER, 

W. D. Miis, 

NOBLE J. GREGORY, 

DANIEL A. REED, 

THOMAS A. JENKINS, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
7247 as it passed the House added a new 
section 374 to the 1954 code to provide 
that no gain will be recognized to a rail- 
road corporation where its properties 
are transferred (a) pursuant to a court 
order in a receivership proceeding, or (b) 
as & result of a proceeding under the 
Bankruptcy Acts in a reorganization ap- 
proved by a court in exchange solely for 
stock or securities in another railroad 
corporation, 

The Senate adopted the provisions of 
H. R. 7247 as it passed the House. How- 
ever, it made two substantive amend- 
ments to the bill dealing with other areas 
of the Internal Revenue Code. The first 
of these amends sections 108 (b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, which 
presently provides that no amount is to 
be included in gross income by reason 
of the discharge of indebtedness of a 
railroad corporation if the discharge is 
effected pursuant to a court order issued 
in a receivership proceeding or in a pro- 
ceeding under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptey Act. However, this provision will 
not apply to any discharge of indebted- 
ness occurring in a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1955. The 
amendment extends the applicability of 
section 108 (b) to such discharges of 
indebtedness occurring in a taxable year 
beginning after December 31, 1955, and 
before January 1, 1958. The provisions 
of this amendment are similar to those 
of H. R. 6887, as it passed the House in 
the first session of this Congress and 
modified only by the substitution of a 
new cutoff date of December 31, 1957, 
for the December 31, 1956, date of the 
House bill. As a result of the confer- 
ence agreement, the House recedes with 
a clerical amendment to a table of sec- 
tions in the 1954 code. 

The second Senate amendment would 
have added a new section 5 to the bill 
amending section 723 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939—relating to the 
computation of equity invested capital 
in special cases under the World War II 
excess-profits tax provisions—with re- 
spect to certain recapitalizations of rail- 
road corporations. 

Pursuant to the conference agreement 
the Senate recedes. The statement on 
behalf of the managers on the part of 
the House states that in acting on this 
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amendment it was the understanding of 
all conferees that the action taken was 
without prejudice as to the merits of the 
Senate amendments. 

I urge that the bill, as agreed to in 
conference, be adopted by the House. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I shall not repeat the detailed explana- 
tion of this bill and the Senate amend- 
ments which Chairman Cooper has just 
given the House. I would like to point 
out, however, that the second Senate 
amendment, with respect to which the 
Senate conferees receded, and which is 
not contained in the bill as agreed to in 
conference, is the subject of a bill, H. R. 
3256, introduced by my distinguished 
colleague on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Mr. Mason, of Illinois. That bill, 
which was approved by our committee 
in the last session, but which has not 
been actually reported to the House, 
would, like the Senate amendment to 
which I have referred, have amended 
section 723 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939—relating to the computation of 
equity invested capital in special cases 
under the World War II excess-profits 
tax—with respect to certain recapital- 
ization of railroad corporations. I would 
like to point out that in eliminating this 
amendment from the pending bill it was 
definitely the express understanding of 
all the conferees, both on the part of the 
Senate and on the part of the House, 
that the action taken is without prejudice 
as to the merits of the Senate amend- 
ment. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
H. R. 11619. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

WE CONTINUE TO WANDER (OR GET PUSHED) 
FROM BRINK TO BRINK 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our Sec- 
retary of State has earned another 
feather for his cap. Today marks the 
“success” of another of his great efforts. 
This is the one by which he pushed the 
British over the brink of the Suez Canal 
and into the Mediterranean Sea. 

The Egyptians are today celebrating a 
great event, the evacuation of the British 
from the Suez Canal. That was done 
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only because our Mr. Dulles urged it. It, 
he said, would create greater friendship 
and closer ties between Egypt, Britain, 
and the United States. The result is 
that both countries are angrier than ever 
with us. Neither the British Prime 
Minister nor his representative are there 
to celebrate the exodus of the British 
from Egypt. 

Not only is no representative of our 
own Secretary of State there, but I doubt 
whether Mr. Dulles was even invited. 
But, the foreign minister of Russia, Mr. 
Shepilov, will be there and will receive 
and give all the honors in connection 
with this latest if not greatest “success” 
of our Secretary of State. 

The mighty Nasser and his controlled 
press and radio daily denounce us and 
our friends and daily commend and 
emulate our potential enemies, the Com- 
munist dictators, then threaten the 
extinction of friendly Israel and offer 
Egypt’s Arab allies the choice of ex- 
tinction or collaboration, the latter 
meaning subjugation to dictatorial Com- 
munist domination. 

How long, Mr. Secretary, will you con- 
tinue to dream? 


THE LATE WILLIAM A. PATTEN 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sorrow I announce the death last Friday 
of William A. Patten, one of the oldest 
of Capitol employees. For over 57 years 
he served with fidelity and efficiency. 
For the last 17 years he has been part 
of my staff, and no one could have a 
more faithful and conscientious worker 
than William, as he was known to every- 
body. 

William Patten came to the Capitol 
first as an employee in the Architect's 
office on March 1, 1899. He alternated 
in working for the Architect and in the 
Senate restaurant for 22 years. In 1921 
he was appointed as messenger for the 
Rules Committee by Bertrand H. Snell, 
of New York, who was chairman. Later 
he became messenger to Mr. Snell as 
minority leader, and he continued on my 
staff in 1939 when I succeeded Mr. Snell. 

William owned a home in Harper’s 
Ferry, where he spent his vacations and 
where he hoped to pass his final days 
when retired. 

Retirement, although long earned, 
was not to come to William. He loved 
his work and associates on Capitol Hill. 
When I was first elected Speaker it was 
called to my attention, not by William 
but by another member of the staff, that 
he was working for less than he could 
secure by retirement. We, of course, 
corrected that situation. 

He was extremely courteous to every- 
one; he liked to help folks and he never 
had a bad word to say of anybody. He 
performed his work cheerfully and 
through his personal life was really an 
inspiration. A fine, faithful, true friend 
passed away when William Patten died. 
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FOR THE RELIEF OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following request 
from the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That the Secretary of the Senate 
be directed to request the House of Repre- 
sentatives to return to the Senate House 
Joint Resolution 472, entitled “Joint reso- 
lution for the relief of certain aliens,” as 
amended. 

Attest: 

FELTON M. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request? 
There was no objection. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to ask the majority leader 
when the so-called veterans’ pension bill 
will be programed. I was in Massa- 
chusetts over the weekend, and there 
was word that it would come up on 
Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The majority leader 
should speak for himself if he is here. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. He 
is not here. Would the Speaker answer 
the question? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not an- 
swering that question this morning. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
8, I introduced House Joint Resolution 
645, a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution that would permit children of 
American parents on active duty over- 
seas to be eligible to the office of Presi- 
dent. As it now stands, the section of 
the Constitution relating to the quali- 
fications for President has never really 
been clarified or tested. House Joint 
Resolution 645 would preclude any fric- 
tion relating to this vital issue. 

What an ironical situation could de- 
velop in the not too distant future if 
thousands of Americans were excluded 
from even the possibility of ever becom- 
ing President. It would be doubly gall- 
ing to disqualify the children of Ameri- 
cans who are now defending their 
country thousands of miles from home. 
I believe my proposed amendment is a 
step in the right direction toward guar- 
anteeing every American the basic rights 
intended by the Founding Fathers. 


NOW LET THE MOVIES DO ONE ON 
REPUBLICAN BOSSES 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER: Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I heard 
Drew Pearson report on the radio re- 
cently that Hollywood was coming out 
with a new movie, called The Boss, about 
the old Pendergast political machine. 

I imagine that this will make the Re- 
publicans happy and give them some- 
thing to crow about during the coming 
campaign. My Republican friends are 
always happiest when they are looking 
backward to the past, inasmuch as they 
can do little crowing about the present 
state of affairs in the country. 

For myself, I have always been against 
political bosses and am gratified that 
they no longer have any real voice in the 
Democratic Party. 

However, if Hollywood wants to be 
objective, it should produce another 
movie about the bosses who now run the 
Republican Party. I refer to the big- 
time lobbyists, the oil billionaires and 
others, who finance the GOP and dictate 
its policies in the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government. 

As a movie fan, I would like to see 
Hollywood turn its cameras on these real 
political bosses of the present, instead of 
reviving ghosts from the past. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ELECTION 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 483, Rept. 
No. 2364), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five 

Members be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to investigate and 
report to the House not later than January 
3, 1957, with respect to the following mat- 
ters: 
(1) The extent and nature of expenditures 
made by all candidates for the House of 
Representatives in connection with their 
campaign for nomination and election to 
such office. 

(2) The amounts subscribed, contributed, 
or expended, and the value of services ren- 
dered, and facilities made available (includ- 
ing personal services, use of advertising space, 
radio and television time, office space, mov- 
ing-picture films, and automobile and other 
transportation facilities) by any individual, 
individuals, or group of individuals, com- 
mittee, partnership, corporation, or labor 
union, to or on behalf of each such candi- 
date in connection with any such campaign 
or for the purpose of influencing the votes 
cast or to be cast at any convention or elec- 
tion held in 1956 to which a candidate for 
the House of Representatives is to be nomi- 
nated or elected. 

(3) The use of any other means or in- 
fluence (including the promise or use of 
patronage) for the purpose of aiding or in- 
fluencing the nomination or election of any 
such candidates. 

(4) The amounts, if any, raised, con- 
tributed, and expended by any individual, 
or group of individuals, committee, partner- 


ship, corporation, or labor union, including 


any political committee thereof, in connec- 
tion with any such election, and the 
amounts received by any political commit- 
tee from any corporation, labor union, in- 
dividual, individuals, or group of individ- 
uals, committee, or partnership. 
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(5) The violations, if any, of the follow- 
ing statutes of the United States: 

(a) The Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

(b) The act of August 2, 1939, as amend- 
ed, relating to pernicious political activities, 
commonly referred to as the Hatch Act. 

(c) The provisions of section 304, Public 
Law 101, 80th Congress, chapter 120, first ses- 
sion, referred to as the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947. 

(d) Any statute or legislative act of the 
United States or of the State within which 
a candidate is seeking nomination or reelec- 
tion to the House of Representatives, the 
violation of which Federal or State stat- 
ute, or statutes, would affect the qualifica- 
tion of a Member of the House of Represent- 
atives within the meaning of article I, sec- 
tion 5, of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

(6) Such other matters relating to the 


ejection cf Members of the House of Rep- ` 


resentatives in 1956, and the campaigns of 
candidates in connection therewith, as the 
committee deems to be of public interest, 
and which in its opinion will aid the House 
of Representatives in enacting remedial leg- 
islation, or in deciding contests that may be 
instituted involving the right to a seat in 
the House of Representatives. 

(7) The committee is authorized to act 
upon its own motion and upon such in- 
formation as in its Judgment may be rea- 
sonable or reliable. Upon complaint being 
made to the committee under oath, by any 
person, candidate, or political committee, 
setting forth allegations as to facts which, 
under this resolution, it would be the duty 
of said committee to investigate, the com- 
mittee shall investigate such charges as fully 
as though it were acting upon its own mo- 
tion, unless, after a hearing upon such com- 
plaint, the committee shall find that the 
allegations in such complaint are immaterial 
or untrue. All hearings before the commit- 
tee, and before any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, shall be public, and all or- 
ders and decisions of the committee, and of 
any such subcommittee shall be public. 

For the purpose of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
public hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the 84th Congress, to 
employ such attorneys, experts, clerical, and 
other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, and to take such testimony as 
it deems advisable. Subpenas may be is- 
ued under the signature of the chairman of 
the committee or any subcommittee, or by 
any member designated by such chairman 
and may be served by any person designated 
by any such chairman or member. 

(8) The committee is authorized and di- 
rected to report promptly any and all vio- 
lations of any Federal or State statutes in 
connection with the matters and things 
mentioned herein to the Attorney General 
of the United States in order that he may 
take such official action as may be proper. 

(9) Every person who, having been sum- 
moned as a witness by authority of said 
committee or any subcommittee thereof, 
willfully makes default, or who having ap- 
peared, refuses to answer any question per- 
timent to the investigation heretofore au- 
thorized, shall be held to the penalties pre- 
scribed by law. 

That said committee is authorized and di- 
rected to file interim reports, whenever in 


the judgment of the majority of the com- 


mittee, or of a subcommittee conducting por- 
tions of said investigation, the public in- 


terest will be best served by the filing of 


said interim reports, and in no event shall 
the final report of said committee be filed 
later than January 3, 1957, as hereinabove 
provided. 
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TO AMEND BANKHEAD-JONES 
FARM TENANT ACT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 542, Rept. 
No. 2365), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11544) 
to improve and simplify the credit facilities 
available to farmers, to amend the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


AMENDING FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
ACT OF 1949, AS AMENDED 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2364) to 
amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- ` 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 
ICE ACT TO PROVIDE MENTAL 
HEALTH STUDY GRANTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9048) 
to amend the Public Health Service Act 
so as to improve the mental health of 
the Nation through grants for special 
projects to develop improved methods of 
care, treatment, and rehabilitation of 
the mentally ill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
155 bill be passed over without preju- 

ce. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SURVEY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3076) to 
provide for a continuing survey and spe- 
cial studies of sickness and disability in 
the United States, and for periodic re- 
ports of the results thereof, and for other 
purposes, 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
understand that this bill is scheduled to 
be called up under suspension of the 
rules. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
ne that it be passed over without prej- 
udice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 


DEFINITION OF “NONFAT DRY 
MILK” 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5257) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to fix 
a reasonable definition and standard of 
identity of certain dry milk solids” (21 
U. S. C., sec. 321c). 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN RESERVE 
MINERAL DEPOSITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6501) 
to amend the act of July 17, 1914, to per- 
mit the disposal of certain reserve min- 
eral deposits under the mining laws of 
the United States, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 2 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for agricultural entry of lands with- 
drawn, classified, or reported as containing 
phosphate, nitrate, potash, oil, gas, or as- 
phaltic minerals,” approved July 17, 1914 (38 
Stat. 509; 30 U. S. C. 122), is hereby amended 
by striking out “such deposits to be subject 
to disposal by the United States only as shall 
be hereafter expressly directed by law” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “such deposits to be 
subject to disposal by the United States only 
as shall be hereafter expressly directed by 
law: Provided, however, That all mineral de- 
posits heretofore or hereafter reserved to the 
United States under this act which are sub- 
ject to valid and subsisting rights acquired 
by discovery and location under the mining 
laws of the United States made prior to the 
date of the Mineral Leasing Act of February 
25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), shall hereafter be 
subject to disposal by patent under the min- 
ing laws of the United States in force at the 
time of such disposal.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 4, following the word “subject”, 
insert the words “, at the time of applica- 
tion for patent.” 

Page 2, line 8, following the word “dis- 
posal”, insert the words “to the holders of 
those valid and subsisting rights.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REDUCED-RATE TRANSPORTATION 
TO MINISTERS OF RELIGION 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9592) 
to amend section 403 (b) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to permit 
air carriers and foreign air carriers, sub- 
ject to certain conditions, to grant re- 
CII——660 
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duced-rate transportation to ministers 
of religion. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my understanding that this bill is to be 
called up under suspension of the rules. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN MEMBERS 
OF PINE RIDGE SIOUX TRIBE OF 
INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5838) 
to provide that payments be made to 
certain members of the Pine Ridge Sioux 
Tribe of Indians as reimbursement for 
damages suffered as the result of the 
establishment of the Pine Ridge aerial 
gunnery range, and to provide a rehabil- 
itation program for the Pine Ridge Sioux 
Tribe of Indians. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
pay the sum of $3,500 to the head of each 
of the 125 Indian families determined by 
the report entitled “Investigation of the 
Pine Ridge Aerial Gunnery Range Taking for 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, United States House of Representa- 
tives,” submitted by the Department of the 
Interior on April 10, 1952, in response to a 
resolution of the Committee on Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives, 
adopted March 4, 1950, to have actually been 
domiciled on August 1, 1942, on the land be- 
longing to the Pine Ridge Sioux Tribe of 
Indians, South Dakota, which was taken by 
the Department of the Army in 1942 for the 
Pine Ridge aerial gunnery range. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall make such pay- 
ment of $3,500 to the heirs of any such head 
of a family who is deceased. Payment of 
such sum shall be in full and complete set- 
tlement of all claims of such Indians and 
their heirs against the United States for 
damages suffered as a result of being forced 
to move from their homes, and being forced 
to relocate and reestablish themselves else- 
where because such lands were taken for an 
aerial gunnery range. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to undertake a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation for all enrolled mem- 
bers of the Pine Ridge Sioux Tribe of In- 
dians, without regard to whether any partic- 
ular member of such tribe was actually resi- 
dent within the area taken for the aerial 
gunnery range at the time of such taking. 
Such program of rehabilitation shall be di- 
rected to the improvement of the economic, 
social, religious, and community life of all 
such Indians, to the end that such Indians 
will be placed in a condition at least as ad- 
vantageous as the condition they would have 
been in if their land had not been taken for 
an aerial gunnery range. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out the purpose of 
the first section of this act the sum of 
$437,500. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $13,426,800 which shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States, to the credit of such Pine Ridge 
Sioux Tribe of Indians, which sum shall draw 
‘interest upon the principal at the rate of 4 
per centum per annum, until expended by 
the Secretary of the Interior in carrying out 
the provisions of section 2 of this act. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 10, following the word “heirs” 
insert the words “or devisees.” 

Page 2, line 12, following the word “heirs” 
insert the words “or devisees.” 

Page 2, line 16, change the period to a 
comma and add the words “and the distri- 
bution of funds under this act shall not be 
subject to any lien, except for debts owed to 
the United States or to Indian organizations 
indebted to the United States, and shall not 
be taxable.” 

Page 2, line 17, strike all of section 2 
through page 3, line 3, 

Page 3, line 4, renumber SEc. 3 (a) to read 
“Sec, 2.“ 

Page 3, line 7, strike all of subsection (b) 
through page 3, line 13. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide that payments be made 
to certain members of the Pine Ridge 
Sioux Tribe of Indians as reimbursement 
for damages suffered as the result of the 
establishment of the Pine Ridge aerial 
gunnery range.” 

PAS motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


INCREASING PRESCRIBED FEES OF 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10949) 
to amend section 633 of title 28, United 
States Code, prescribing fees of United 
States commissioners. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 633 of 
title 28 of the United States Code is amended 
to read as follows: A 

“United States commissioners: in each 
judicial district, except national park com- 
missioners, shall receive the following fees 
only for all services rendered, not to exceed 
$10,500 for any one calendar year: 

“(1) For attending to any reference by 
order of court of a litigated matter in a civil 
case or in admiralty, $8 a day. 

“(2) For taking and certifying depositions, 
30 cents for each folio and for each copy 
thereof furnished on request, 20 cents per 
folio. 

“(3) A fee graduated according to the ag- 
gregate number of cases in each quarterly 
accounting period, in the sum of $14 for 
each of the first 25 cases, $9 for each of the 
next 25 cases, $8 for each of the next 59 
cases, and $2 for each additional case, of the 
following kinds: 

“ ‘Issuance of an attachment and subse- 
quent hearings in internal revenue matters 
pursuant to section 7604 (b) of title 26; 

“ ‘Settling or certifying the nonpayment of 
a seaman’s wage pursuant to sections 603 
and 604 of title 46; 

Preliminary proceedings to hold an ac- 
cused person to answer in district court, 
payable to the commissioner who disposes of 


the case by discharge or binding over, for all 


services rendered after presentation of the 
accused; 

Fach accused person brought before the 
commissioner for holding to answer in dis- 
trict court shall be considered a case for the 

of computation of fees.’ 

“(4) For all services rendered for each ac- 
cused person presented before him for pur- 
poses of bail only and not for holding to 
answer in district court, whether or not bail 
is taken or commitment ordered, $4. 
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“(5) Upon the filing of a sworn, written 
complaint, for all services rendered prior to 
presentation of the accused before the com- 
missioner, $4 for each person accused, 

“(6) For all services in connection with 
each formal, written application for a search 
warrant, whether granted or denied, $6. 

“(7) For each proceeding for the discharge 
of an indigent prisoner, $6. 

“(8) For each defendant tried or sentenced 
by him for a petty offense, in lieu of all other 
fees provided in this section, a fee graduated 
according to the aggregate number of cases 
in each quarterly accounting period, in the 
sum of $16 for each of the first 25 cases and 
$12 for each additional case.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, after the numerals 633“ 
insert the following: (a).“ 

Page 1, line 5, insert between the quota- 
tion marks and the words “United States” 
the following: (a)“: 

Page 2, line 8, following the colon, in- 
sert “—"; 

Page 3 add the following new section: 

“Sec. 2. Subsection 633 (b) of title 28, 
United States Code is hereby repealed.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in the engrossment of the bill just passed 
(H. R. 10949) the enrolling clerk be au- 
thorized to make the necessary clerical 
corrections. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


WAIVER OF REQUIREMENTS OF SEC- 
TION 142, TITLE 28, UNITED STATES 
CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9137) 
to waive section 142, of title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to the United 
States District Court for the Western 
District of North Carolina holding court 
at Bryson City, N. C. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the limitations and 
restrictions contained in section 142, title 
28, of the United States Code, shall be waived 
insofar as pertains to holding court by the 
United States District Court for the Western 


District of North Carolina at Bryson City, 
N. C. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2512) to 
amend the act of August 27, 1954, so as 
to provide for the erection of appropriate 
markers in national cemeteries to honor 
the memory of certain members of the 
Armed Forces who died or were killed 
while serving in such forces. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the erection of ap- 
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propriate markers in national cemeteries to 
honor the memory of members of the Armed 
Forces missing in action,” approved August 
27, 1954 (68 Stat. 880), is amended by striking 
out “missing in action” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “who died or Were killed while sery- 
ing in such forces, and whose remains have 
not been identified, have been buried at sea, 
or have been determined to be nonrecover- 
able.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That the act en- 
titled ‘An act to provide for the erection of 
appropriate markers in national cemeteries 
to honor the memory of members of the 
Armed Forces missing in action’, approved 
August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 880), is amended 
by adding after the word ‘action’, the words 
‘or who died or were killed while serving in 
such forces, and whose remains have not 
been identified, have been buried at sea, or 
have been determined to be nonrecoverable.’ ” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

In order that there be a clear under- 
standing as to the pension bill, for ap- 
parently there was some rumor that it 
was coming up this week I do not know 
where the rumor came from I intend 
to program that bill for next week. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


was 


KANOSH BAND OF INDIANS, UTAH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9828) 
to transfer 600 acres of public domain to 
the Kanosh Band of Indians, Utah. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following- 
described public domain is hereby declared 
to be held by the United States in trust for 
the Kanosh Band of the Paiute Indian Tribe 
in Utah, subject to the provisions of the 
act of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1099), 
with respect to the termination of Federal 
supervision over all property of such Indians: 
The southeast quarter, east half northeast 
quarter, and the northwest quarter north- 
east quarter, section 35, township 22 south, 
range 5 west; the west half west half, sec- 
tion 14, and the east half east half, section 


15, township 23 south, range 5 west, Salt 


Lake meridian, Utah, containing 600 acres. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


COMMISSION ON THE APPLICATION 
OF FEDERAL LAWS TO GUAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11522) 
to implement section 25 (b) of the Or- 
ganic Act of Guam by carrying out the 
recommendations of the Commission on 
the Application of Federal Laws to 
Guam, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That (a) section 101 (a) 
(1) of the Federal Seed Act (53 Stat. 1275; 7 
U. S. C. 1561 (a) (1)), is amended by in- 
serting immediately after the word Ha- 
waii,” the word “Guam,”, 
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(b) Section 101 (a) (8) (A) (ii) of the 
Federal Seed Act (53 Stat. 1275, 1277; 7 
U. S. C. 1561 (a) (8) (A) (il)), is amended 
by inserting immediately after the words 
“Puerto Rico,” the word “Guam,”. 

(c) Section 101 (a) (9) (A) (il) of the 
Federal Seed Act (53 Stat. 1275, 1277; 7 
U. S. C. 1561 (a) (9) (A) ()), is amended 
by inserting immediately after the words 
“Puerto Rico,” the word “Guam,”. 

Sec. 2. The National Bank Act, and all 
other Acts of Congress relating to national 
banks, shall, insofar as not locally inappli- 
cable hereafter, apply to Guam. 

Sec, 3. The Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
(64 Stat. 873; 12 U. S. C., secs. 1811-1831), is 
amended— 

(a) by inserting the word “Guam,” after 
the words Puerto Rico,” in subsection (a) 
cf section 3; 

(b) by inserting the word “Guam,” after 
the words Puerto Rico,” in each place 
where they appear in subsections (d), (e), 
and (0) of section 3; 

(c) by inserting the word “Guam,” after 
the words “Puerto Rico,” in the first pro- 
viso of subsection (1) of section 3; and 

(d) by inserting the words “of Guam,” 
after the words “of Puerto Rico,” where they 
appear in subsection (m) of section 3. 

Sec. 4. Section 5 of the act of March 9, 
1945 (59 Stat. 33, 34; 15 U. S. C., sec. 1015), 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
the words “Puerto Rico,” the word “Guam,”. 

Sec. 5. Section 2 of the act of June 3, 
1948 (62 Stat. 334; 16 U. S. C., sec. 8f), is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
words “Puerto Rico,” the word Guam.“ 

Sec. 6. Section 4 of the act of June 23, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1894, 1895; 16 U. S. C., sec. 
17n), is amended by inserting immediately 
after the words “Puerto Rico,” the word 
“Guam,”. 

SEC. 7. Subsection (a) of section 8 of the 
act of September 2, 1937 (50 Stat. 917), as 
amended (16 U. S. C., sec. 669g—-1), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to cooperate with the Alaska Game 
Commission, the Division of Game and Fish 
of the Board of Commissioners of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry of Hawaii, the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Commerce of 
Puerto Rico, the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, and the Governor of Guam, in the 
conduct of wildlife-restoration projects, as 
defined in section 2 of this act, upon such 
terms and conditions as he shall deem fair, 
just, and equitable, and is authorized to ap- 
portion to said Territories, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam, out of money 
available for apportionment under this act, 
such sums as he shall determine, not ex- 
ceeding $75,000 for Alaska, not exceeding 
$25,000 for Hawaii, and not exceeding $10,000 
each for Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and Guam, in any one year, which apportion- 
ments, when made, shall be deducted before 
making the apportionments to the States 
provided for by said sections; but the Secre- 
tary shall in no event require any of said 
cooperating agencies to pay an amount which 
will exceed 25 percent of the cost of any 
project. Any unexpended or unobligated 
balance of any apportionment made pursu- 
ant to this section shall be available for ex- 
penditure in the Territories, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, or Guam, as the case may be, 
in the succeeding year, on any approved 
project, and if unexpended or unobligated 
at the end of such year is authorized to be 
made available for expenditure by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act.” 

Sec. 8. Section 12 of the act of August 9, 
1950 (64 Stat. 430, 434; 16 U. S. C., sec. T77k), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 12. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to cooperate with the Alaska 
Game Commission, the Division of Game and 
Fish of the Board of Commissioners of Agri- 
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culture and Forestry of Hawaii, the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Commerce of 
Puerto Rico, the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, and the Governor of Guam, in the 
conduct of fish restoration and management 
projects, as defined in section 2 of this act, 
upon such terms and conditions as he shall 
deem fair, just, and equitable, and is au- 
thorized to apportion to said Territories, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, 
out of money available for apportionment 
under the act, such sums as he shall deter- 
mine, not exceeding $75,000 for Alaska, not 
exceeding $25,000 for Hawaii, and not exceed- 
ing $10,000 each for Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam, in any one year, which 
apportionments, when made, shall be de- 
ducted before making the apportionments to 
the States provided for by this act; but the 
Secretary shall in no event require any of 
said cooperating agencies to pay an amount 
which will exceed 25 percent of the cost of 
any project. Any unexpended or unobligated 
balance of any apportionment made pursu- 
ant to this section shall be available for ex- 
penditure in the Territories, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, or Guam, as the case may 
be, in the succeeding year, on any approved 
project, and if unexpended or unobligated at 
the end of such year is authorized to be 
made available for expenditure by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in carrying on the re- 
search program of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in respect to fish of material value 
for sport or recreation.” 

Sec. 9. (a) Guam shall be entitled to 
share in the benefits of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 775), and any 
act amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto, upon the same terms and condi- 
tions as any of the several States. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
annually thereafter, the sum of $80,000, to 
be available for allotment to Guam under 
such act and the modifications hereinafter 
provided. 

(b) Sums appropriated under the author- 
ity of subsection (a) of this section shall be 
allocated for vocational education in (1) 
agriculture, (2) home economics, (3) trades 
and industries, and (4) distributive occu- 
pations, in the proportion which the amount 
authorized to be appropriated under para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), and (4), respectively, 
of section 3 of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1946, bears to the sum of such amounts 
except insofar as the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, with the approval of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare deems it 
necessary to modify said proportions to meet 
special conditions existing in Guam. 

(c) The provisions of section 3 (60 Stat. 
775: 20 U. S. C., sec. 15j), section 7 (60 Stat. 
775, 777; 20 U. S. C., sec. 150), and section 8 
(b) (60 Stat. 775, 777; 20 U. S. C., sec. 15p 
(b)), of the Vocational Education Act of 
1946, shall apply to sums appropriated under 
this section with such modifications as the 
Commissioner of Education, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall deem necessary to 
meet special conditions existing in Guam. 

(d) In addition to the sums authorized to 
be appropriated under section 9 of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 775, 
777; 20 U. S. C., sec. 15q), there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such addi- 
tional sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section, such sums 
to be expended for the same purposes and 
in the same manner as provided in section 
7 of the act of February 23, 1917 (39 Stat. 
929, 933), as amended (20 U. S. C., sec. 15). 

Sec. 10. The act of September 30, 1950 (64 
Stat. 1100; 20 U. S. C., sec. 236 and the fol- 
lowing), as amended by Public Law 248, 83d 
Congress (67 Stat. 530), is further amended 
by adding the word “Guam,” immediately 
following the words Wake Island,” wherever 
they appear in such act. 
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Sec. 11. Paragraph (14) of section 210 of 
the act of September 23, 1950 (64 Stat. 967, 
977), as amended, is further amended by in- 
serting immediately after the words “Puerto 
Rico,” the word “Guam.” 

Sec. 12. (a) The heading of section 4735 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amend- 
ed by inserting the word “Guam,” immedi- 
ately following the words “the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands.” 

(b) Section 4735 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by adding thereto 
the following new subsection: 

“(d) Guam: In Guam the administration 
of sections 4701 to 4707, inclusive; sections 
4721 to 4726, inclusive; sections 4732 to 4734, 
inclusive; and insofar as they relate to nar- 
cotic drugs, sections 4771 to 4776, inclusive; 
the collections of the special tax imposed by 
section 4721 and the issuance of the order 
forms specified in section 4705, shall be per- 
formed by the appropriate internal revenue 
officers of Guam, and all revenues collected 
thereunder in Guam shall accrue intact to 
the general government thereof.” 

(c) Section 4705 (h) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
For issuance of order forms in Guam, see 
section 4735 (d).” 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on the first day of the third 
month which begins more than 10 days after 
the date of enactment of this act, 

Sec. 13. Subchapter B of part I, subchapter 
A, chapter 39 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended by inserting immediately 
after section 4715, the following new section 
to be numbered section 4716: 


“Src. 4716. Application to Guam. 

“The provisions of this subpart shall be 
applicable to Guam, and in Guam the ad- 
ministration of this subpart shall be per- 
formed by the appropriate internal revenue 
officers of the Government of Guam, and all 
revenues collected thereunder in Guam shall 
accrue intact to the government thereof.” 

Spec. 14. Section 4774 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 is amended by striking the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “Provided, That 
(notwithstanding sec. 7651), sections 4741 to 
4742, inclusive, and insofar as they relate to 
marihuana, sections 4771 to 4776, inclusive, 
shall not apply to Guam,” 

Sec. 15, (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to produce, manufacture, compound, 
possess, sell, give away, deal in, dispense, 
administer, or transport marihuana in 
Guam, or to import marihuana into or export 
it from Guam. 

(b) As used in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the term “marihuana” shall have the 
meaning now or hereafter ascribed to it in 
section 4761 (2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and the term “produce” shall mean (a) 
plant, cultivate, or in any way facilitate the 
natural growth of marihuana, or (b) harvest 
and transfer or make use of marihuana. 

(c) Any person who shall violate subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall be punished 
for the first offense by a fine of not more 
than $2,000, or by imprisonment in jail for 
not less than 2 or more than 5 years, or by 
both, and shall be punished for each subse- 
quent offense by a fine of not more than 
$2,000, or by imprisonment in jail for not 
less than 5 years or more than 10 years, or 
by both; and any marihuana involved in any 
violation of subsection (a) of this section 
may be seized, and the court may order its 
confiscation and destruction. 

Sec. 16. (a) Subsection (g) of section 11 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (68 
Stat. 652, 662), is amended by striking the 
words “and for the purposes of section 4, 
includes also Guam” and inserting the words 
“and Guam.” 

(b) Subsection (h) of section 11 of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act (68 Stat. 652, 
662), is amended by inserting immediately 
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after the words “Puerto Rico” the word 
“Guam.” 

(c) Subsection (i) of section 11 of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act (68 Stat. 652, 
662), is amended by inserting immediately 
after the words “Puerto Rico” the word 
s Guam.” 

Sec. 17. (a) Subsection (b) of section 3 of 
the act of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113, 114), 
as amended (29 U. S. C., sec. 49b (b)), is 
further amended by inserting immediately 
after the words “Puerto Rico,” the word 
“Guam.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 5 of the act 
of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113, 115), as amend- 
ed (29 U. S. C., sec. 49d (b)), is further 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
words “Puerto Rico,” the word “Guam.” 

Sec. 18. Effective July 1, 1956, section 314 
of the Public Health Service Act (58 Stat. 
682, 693), as amended (42 U. S. C., sec. 246), 
is further amended by adding the following 
new subsection: 

“(1) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, the provisions of this section 
shall be applicable to Guam in the same 
manner in which they apply to the States. 
Amounts paid to Guam from its allotment 
under subsections (a), (b), (c), or (e) of this 
section, together with matching funds of 
Guam, may, with the approval of the Sur- 
geon General, be expended in carrying out 
the purposes specified in any such subsec- 
tion or subsections other than the one un- 
der which the allotment was made.” 

Sec. 19. (a) Subsection (a) of section 631 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U. S. C., 
sec. 291i (a)), is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after the words “Puerto Rico" the 
word , Guam.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 631 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U. S. C., sec, 
291i (d)), is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after “Puerto Rico,” the word “Guam.” 

(c) Sections 624 and 652 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U. S. C., secs. 291g 
and 291t) are each amended by inserting im- 
mediately after the words “the Virgin 
Islands” the words “or Guam.” 

Sec. 20. Section 73 of the act of January 12, 
1895 (28 Stat. 601, 612), as amended (44 
U. S. C., sec. 183), is further amended by in- 
serting the word “Guam,” immediately after 
the words “Puerto Rico,“. 

Sec. 21. The language preceding the pro- 
viso in subsection (a) of section 26 (64 Stat. 
384, 391; 48 U. S. C., sec. 1421d (a)), of the 
Organic Act of Guam is amended to read as 
follows: “The Governor shall receive an an- 
nual salary at the rate provided for the Gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands in the Executive 
Pay Act of 1949, as heretofore or hereafter 
amended, to be paid by the United States.” 

Sec, 22. The act of August 9, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1291), as amended (49 U. S. C., secs. 781-788), 
is further amended by adding at the end 
of section 8 the following new section 9: 

“Sec. 9. (a) In Guam the enforcement and 
administration of this act shall be performed 
by the Governor of Guam, acting through 
such officers of the government of Guam as 
he may designate. 

“(b) The Governor of Guam is authorized 
to carry out the provisions of the related 
laws set forth in section 4 of this act, with 
such modifications as he shall deem neces- 
sary to meet special conditions on Guam; 
and the Governor is further authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act on Guam.” 

Sec. 23. Paragraphs (11) and (12) of ar- 
ticle 2 of the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice (64 Stat. 108, 109; 50 U. S. C., sec. 552 
(11) and (12)), are amended by inserting 
immediately after the words “Puerto Rico,” 
the word Guam.“ 

Sec. 24, The laws of the United States re- 
lating to copyrights, and to the enforcement 
of rights arising thereunder, shall have the 
same force and effect in Guam as in the con- 
tinental United States. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


UNSURVEYED PUBLIC LAND IN 
ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10504) 
to allow a homesteader settling on un- 
surveyed public land in Alaska to make 
single final proof prior to survey of the 
lands. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act of July 8, 1916, as amended (48 U. S. C. 
375) is further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The entryman may, after due com- 
pliance with the terms of the homestead 
laws, file his final homestead proof in ac- 
cordance with applicable regulations of the 
Secretary of the Interior regardless of 
whether or not the system of public surveys 
has been extended over the land included 
in a homestead entry. The Secretary of the 
Interior shall, within 1 year after the filing 
of such proof, issue proper instructions for 
the survey of the land so entered, without 
expense to the entryman, and if the entry- 
man has. complied with the requirements 
of the homestead law and applicable regula- 
tions a patent based on such survey shall 
be issued. Nothing in this section, however, 
shall prevent the homesteader from securing 
earlier action on his entry and proof by a 
special survey at his own expense, if he so 
elects.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the act of April 29, 
1950 (48 U. S. C. 371c) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“A homestead settler on unsurveyed pub- 
lic lands shall make final or commutation 
homestead proof within 5 years from the date 
of the filing of notice of the settlement claim 
in the district land office, as a basis for a 
free survey under section 2 of the act of 
July 8, 1916, as amended (48 U. S. C. 375) 
in accordance with regulations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT OF 
ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10946) 
to provide for the disposition of surplus 
personal property to the Territorial gov- 
ernment of Alaska until December 31, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the disposition of surplus personal property 
to the Territorial government of Alaska,” 
approved August 24, 1954 (68 Stat. 794), is 
amended by striking out December 31, 1956” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “December 31, 
1958.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That the act en- 
titled An act to provide for the disposition 
of surplus personal property to the Terri- 
torial government of Alaska’, approved Au- 
gust 24, 1954 (68 Stat. 794), is amended— 

“(1) by striking out December 31, 1956’ 
where it appears in the first section and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘December 31, 1958’; 
and 
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“(2) by adding a new section to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 3. Disposals of surplus property pur- 
suant to section 1 of this act shall be made 
in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Administrator of General Services, 
including provision for reimbursement for 
costs of care and handling.’” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4652) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to transfer certain property to the 
Panama Canal Company, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire of the author of this bill or some 
member of the committee as to who owns 
the Panama Canal Company? 

Mr. BONNER. The United States 
Government. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is the United 
States Government the sole stockholder? 

Mr. BONNER. I know of no one else. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I have been ad- 
vised it is a private corporation author- 
ized by the Congress, but the Govern- 
ment is not necessarily the stockholder. 

Mr. BONNER. The Government owns 
the entire investment in the Panama 
Canal Company. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Is it an arm of 
the Government? 

Mr. BONNER. It is. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Then any ex- 
penditure by the Panama Canal Com- 
pany would be equivalent to an expendi- 
ture by the United States Government? 

Mr. BONNER. Of course it would. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to transfer to 
the Panama Canal Company, without ex- 
change of funds, all or so much of the facili- 
ties, buildings, structures, improvements, 
and equipment comprising aids to naviga- 
tion maintained by the Coast Guard at or on 
Roncador Cay, Serrana Banks, Quita Sueno 
Banks, Christobal Mole, Cape Mala, Jicarita 
Island, and Morro Puercos Island, as may be 
mutually acceptable for transfer. 

Sec. 2. Upon completion of any transfer 
authorized by this act, the functions of the 
Treasury Department concerning the perti- 
nent aid to navigation and its jurisdiction 
over the site upon which the aid is located 
are transferred to the Panama Canal Com- 
pany. 

Sec. 3. Transfers made under this act shall 
be subject to the provisions of section 246 
(b) of title 2 of the Canal Zone Code, as 
added by the act of June 29, 1948 (ch. 706, 
sec. 2, 62 Stat. 1076), except so far as said 
section would require payment to be made 
for the transferred property and assets. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bonner: On 
page 2, line 9, change the comma to a period 
and strike the phrase, “except so far as said 
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section would require payment to be made 
for the transferred property and assets,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6245) 
to authorize the Panama Canal Com- 
pany to convey to the Department of 
State an improved site in Colon, Repub- 
lic of Panama. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina could ex- 
plain why we are transferring this prop- 
erty to the State Department? 

Mr. BONNER. The report clearly 
states the purpose. The State Depart- 
ment, under a treaty with Panama, has 
agreed to transfer certain property 
down there to the Government of Pan- 
ama. This does not interfere in any way 
with the functions or the operation of 
the Panama Canal Zone government or 
the operation of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Panama Canal 
Company, represented by its president or vice 
president, is authorized to convey to the 
United States of America, represented by the 
United States Ambassador to the Republic 
of Panama, free of cost and for use by the 
Department of State for diplomatic and con- 
sular purposes, all of the right, title, and 
interest of the Panama Canal Company in 
and to a certain parcel of land situated in the 
de Lesseps area of the city of Colon, Republic 
of Panama, together with Canal Company 
buildings Nos. 621 and 622 located thereon. 
Said parcel of land fronts on the westerly side 
of Colonel Shaler Street, is bounded by 
Limon Bay on the west, has an area of 78,762 
square feet, more or less (7,317 square meters, 
more or less), and is as shown on Panama 
Canal Company drawing No. S-6117-37, en- 
titled “United States consulate site, de 
Lesseps area, Colon,” scale 1:1,000, dated 
December 28, 1954, and as described more 
fully by metes and bounds in a metes and 
bounds description of the same date ac- 
companying said drawing, both of which are 
on file in the office of the Governor, Balboa 
Heights, C, Z. The lands and buildings con- 
veyed under authority of this act shall be 
administered and dealt with pursuant to the 
authority contained in the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act of 1926, as amended, just as 
though they were acquired under the author- 
ity of that act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PANAMA CANAL BRIDGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9801) 
to authorize and direct the Panama 
Canal Company to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge over the Panama 
Canal at Balboa, C. Z. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. In view of the 
answer that I received to my question 
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concerning the bill H. R. 4652 previ- 
ously; namely, that the Panama Canal 
Company is an arm of the Government 
of the United States and that any money 
expended by it is the same as money 
spent by the United States of America, 
and due to the fact that this bill would 
cost approximately $20 million, which is 
entirely too much money to be consid- 
ered on the Consent Calendar, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING CANAL ZONE CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7811) 
to amend the Canal Zone Code by the 
addition of provisions relative to the reg- 
istration of the practice of architects and 
professional engineers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 2 of the Canal 
Zone Code is amended by adding thereto a 
new chapter 25 embracing sections 501-505, 
and reading as follows: 


“CHAPTER 25—REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 

“Sec. 

“501, Practice of architecture and engineer- 
ing declared to be subject to regu- 
lation. 

“502. Regulations authorized. 

“503. Punishment for violations. 

“504. Injunction to restrain violation. 

“505. Investigations; attendance of wit- 
nesses; production of books and pa- 
pers; subpena procedure; witness 
fees. 


“$501. Practice of architecture and engineer- 
ing declared to be subject to regu- 
lation 


“In order to safeguard life, health, and 
property and to promote the public welfare, 
the practice of architecture and engineering 
in the Canal Zone are hereby declared to be 
subject to regulation in the public interest. 
It is further declared vo be a matter of public 
interest and concern that the professions of 
architecture and engineering merit and re- 
ceive the confidence of the public and that 
qualified persons be permitted to engage in 
the practice of architecture and engineering. 


“§ 502. Regulations authorized 


“The Governor of the Canal Zone is hereby 
authorized to prescribe, and from time to 
time alter and amend, regulations for the 
Canal Zone governing the registration, and 
regulating the practice, of architecture and 
professional engineers. Such regulations 
may include provisions covering issuance, 
suspension, revocation, and reissuance of 
certificates of registration, and may also pro- 
vide for the certification of architects-in- 
training and engineering in training, and for 
the levying of appropriate fees. 

“g 503. Punishment for violations 

“Any person who shall violate any regu- 
lation established under authority of the 
next preceding section shall be punishable 
by a fine of not more than $500, or by im- 
prisonment in jail for not more than 1 year, 
or by both. 

“§ 504. Injunction to restrain violation 

“The District Attorney for the Canal Zone 
is hereby authorized to apply for relief by in- 
junction to restrain a person from the com- 
mission of any act which may be prohibited 
by the regulations established under au- 
thority of section 502 of this title. In such 
proceedings it shall not be necessary for the 
District Attorney to allege or prove either 
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that an adequate remedy at law does not 
exist, or that substantial and irreparable 
damage would result from the continued vio- 
lation thereof, 


“§ 505. Investigations; attendance of wit- 
nesses; production of books and 
papers; subpena procedure; witness 
fees 

“In the administration and enforcement 
of the provisions of this chapter and of the 
regulations prescribed under authority there- 
of, the Governor or such officer or Officers as 
he may designate shall have power (a) to 
investigate for unauthorized and unlawful 
practice, to require the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of books and pa- 
pers, and to require such witnesses to testify 
as to any and all matters within his jurisdic- 
tion, and (b) to issue subpenas and to ad- 
minister oaths. Upon the failure of any per- 
son to attend as a witness, when duly sub- 
penaed, or to produce documents when duly 
directed, the Governor or other designated 

Officer shall have power to refer the matter to 

the judge of the United States District Court 

for the District of the Canal Zone, who may 
order the attendance of such witness, or the 
production of such documents or require the 
said witness to testify, as the case may be, 
and upon the failure of the witness to at- 
tend, to testify, or to produce such docu- 
ments, as the case may be, such witness may 
be punished for contempt of court as for 
failure to obey a subpena issued or to testify 
in a case pending before said court. Wit- 
nesses in proceedings before the Governor 
or other designated officer shall be paid the 
same fees that are paid witnesses in the 

United States District Court for the District 

of the Canal Zone.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 9, following the word “that”, 
insert “only.” 

Page 2, line 16, delete the word “architec- 
ture” and in lieu thereof insert the word 
“architects.” 

Page 2, line 20, delete “engineering-in- 
training“ and insert in lieu thereof “engi- 
neers-in-training.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Canal Zone Code by 
the addition of provisions relative to the 
registration of architects and profes- 
sional engineers, and the regulation of 
their practice.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ESTABLISHING REARING PONDS 
AND A FISH HATCHERY IN WEST- 
ERN OKLAHOMA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 221) to 
establish rearing ponds and a fish hatch- 
ery in western Oklahoma. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Without objection, it is ordered. 

There was no objection. 


OKEFENOKEE NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9742) 

to provide for the protection of the Oke- 

fenokee National Wildlife Refuge, Geor- 
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gia, against damage from fire and 
drought. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) for the pur- 
pose of protecting the natural features and 
the very substantial public values repre- 
sented in the Okefenokee National Wildlife 
Refuge, Ga., from disastrous fires such as 
those which swept over 80 percent of the 
area between October 1954 and June 1955, 
and for the purpose of safeguarding the for- 
est resources on more than 400,000 acres of 
adjoining lands recently damaged by wild- 
fires originating in or sustained by the desic- 
cated peat deposits in the Okefenokee Swamp, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall construct 
a continuous perimeter road around the 
Okefenokee National Wildlife Refuge with 
additional fire access roads (leading from 
such perimeter road) in and around such 
refuge; and for the purpose of protecting 
such refuge against damage from drought 
he shall construct a sill and dike in the Su- 
wanee River near the point where the river 
leaves the refuge together with additional 
sills in the Old St. Marys River Canal and 
at such other points within the refuge as 
he may determine to be necessary to prevent 
drainage of the Okefenokee Swamp during 
periods of drought such as those which oc- 
curred in 1953-55 and other years. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to conduct such sur- 
veys as he deems necessary to provide more 
adequate protection for the Okefenokee Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, through the devel- 
opment and construction of perimeter and 
fire access roads and the installation of water 
controls as described in subsection (a), 
against the damaging effects of fire and 
drought. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to cooperate with State 
and local authorities in protecting public and 
private lands from wildfires originating in 
or sustained by the Okefenokee National 
Wildlife Refuge by integrating the perimeter 
road and fire access roads with existing woods 
roads in such manner as he determines will 
best carry out the purposes of this act. 

Sec.2, There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this act (1) the 
sum of $453,500 for the construction of a 
continuous perimeter road around the Oke- 
fenokee National Wildlife Refuge and ap- 
proximately 162 miles of fire access roads, 
together with necessary bridges and culverts, 
in and around such refuge, and (2) the sum 
of $275,000 for the construction of a sill and 
dike in the Suwanee River and sills at other 
appropriate points in the Okefenokee Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OJO DEL ESPIRITU SANTO GRANT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5712) 
to provide that the United States hold 
in trust for the Pueblos of Zia and Jemez 
a part of the Ojo del Espiritu Santo 
Grant and a small area of public domain 
adjacent thereto. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title to the fol- 
lowing land and the improvements thereon 
owned by the United States of America, sit- 
uated within Sandoval County in the State 
of New Mexico is hereby declared to be in 
the United States of America in trust for 
the Pueblo of Zia, subject to valid existing 
rights: Beginning at the southeast corner 
of the Ojo del Espiritu Santo Grant as de- 
scribed on the plat of said grant approved 
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by Clarence Pullin, surveyor general of New 
Mexico, Santa Fe, New Mexico, June 29, 1885, 
said corner being in section 8, township 15 
north, range 1 east, New Mexico principal 
meridian; thence west along the south 
boundary of said grant approximately 5 
miles, 42 chains; thence north approxi- 
mately 1 mile, 20 chains; thence west 40 
chains; thence north 3 miles; thence east 
40 chains; thence north 7 miles to the north- 
east corner of unsurveyed section 17, town- 
ship 17 north, range 1 west, New Mexico 
principal meridian; thence east approxi- 
mately 5 miles, 68 chains to the east bound- 
ary of the Ojo del Espiritu Santo Grant as 
described on the plat of township 17 north, 
range 1 east, New Mexico principal merid- 
ian, approved in the Department of the In- 
terior, General Land Office, Washington, 
District of Columbia, August 18, 1930, which 
point is common to the west boundary of 
the Canon de San Diego Grant as described 
on the plat approved August 18, 1930; thence 
south approximately 16 chains along the 
common boundary of said two grants; thence 
continuing south along the west boundary 
of the Canon de San Diego Grant approxi- 
mately 3 miles, 64 chains to a point which 
is north 18.61 chains from the southwest 
corner of the Canon de San Diego Grant; 
thence west 37.01 chains to the east bound- 
ary of the Ojo del Espiritu Santo Grant as 
described on the plat of said grant approved 
by Clarence Pullin, surveyor general of New 
Mexico, Santa Fe, New Mexico, June 29, 1885; 
thence south along the east boundary of 
said grant a distance of approximately 7 
miies, 20.38 chains to the point of beginning, 
containing approximately 41,856 acres, ex- 
cepting therefrom approximately 640 acres 
of land and the improvements thereon used 
by the United States of America for admin- 
istrative purposes, which exception, when 
surveyed, will probably be described as west 
half section 15 and east half section 16, 
township 17 north, range 1 west, New Mexico 
principal meridian. 

Sec. 2. That title to the following-de- 
scribed land and the improvements thereon 
owned by the United States of America, 
situated within Sandoval County in the 
State of New Mexico is hereby declared to 
be in the United States of America in trust 
for the Pueblo of Jemez, subject to valid 
existing rights: Beginning at the northwest 
corner of the Ojo del Espiritu Santo Grant 
as described on the plat of said grant ap- 
proved by Clarence Pullin, surveyor general 
of New Mexico, Santa Fe, New Mexico, June 
29, 1885, said point being in section 6, town- 
ship 18 north, range 1 west, New Mexico 
principal meridian; thence east along the 
north boundary of said grant approximately 
6 miles, 9.49 chains to the east line of sec- 
tion 6, township 18 north, range 1 east, New 
Mexico principal meridian, which point is 
7.51 chains west of the northeast corner of 
said grant as described on the plat of town- 
ship 18 north, range 1 east, of the New 
Mexico principal meridian by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, General Land Office, 
Washington, D. C., August 18, 1930; thence 
north 39.70 chains; thence east 34.33 chains 
to the west boundary of the Canon de San 
Diego Grant as described on the plat ap- 
proved August 18, 1930; thence south along 
the west boundary of said grant approxi- 
mately 7 miles, 76.02 chains; thence west 
approximately 7 miles, 68 chains to the 
northeast corner of unsurveyed section 13, 
township 17 north, range 2 west, New Mexico 
principal meridian; thence north 1 mile; 
thence west approximately 40 chains to the 
west boundary of the Ojo del Espiritu Santo 
Grant as described on the official survey plat 
of said grant; thence following the west 
boundary of said grant a distance of approxl- 
mately 6 miles to the point of beginning 
(the northwest corner of said grant), con- 
taining approximately 36,515.76 acres, ex- 
cepting therefrom lots 2, 5, south half south- 
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west quarter of section 5 and lot 9 of section 
6, township 18 north, range 1 east, New 
Mexico principal meridian, containing 163.76 
acres, more or less, as shown on the plat of 
township 18 north, range 1 east, New Mexico 
principal meridian, approved in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, General Land Office, 
August 18, 1930. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 17, strike the figure “16”, 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “5.25.” 

On page 2, line 20, strike the figure “64”, 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “74.75.” 

On page 4, line 4, strike the figure “34.33” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “44.13.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


GRANT OF PUBLIC LANDS TO THE 
STATES FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11127) 
to clarify the law relating to the grant of 
certain public lands to the States for 
school purposes, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (d) of 
the first section of the act of January 25, 1927 
(43 U. S. C. sec. 870), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) (1) Notwithstanding subsection (c), 
the fact that there is outstanding on any 
numbered school section, whether or not 
mineral in character, at the time of its survey 
a mineral lease or leases entered into by the 
United States, or an application therefor, 
shall not prevent the grant of such num- 
bered school section to the State concerned 
as provided by this act. 

“(2) Any such numbered school section 
which has been surveyed prior to the date of 
approval of this amendment, and which has 
not been granted to the State concerned sole- 
ly by reason of the fact that there was out- 
standing on it at the time of the survey a 
mineral lease or leases entered into by the 
United States, or an application therefor, is 
hereby granted by the United States to such 
State under this section as if it had not been 
so leased; and the State shall succeed the 
position of the United States as lessor under 
such lease or leases. 

“(3) Any such numbered school section 
which is surveyed on or after the date of 
approval of this amendment and on which 
there is outstanding at the time of such sur- 
vey a mineral lease or leases entered into by 
the United States, shall (unless excluded 
from the provisions of this section by sub- 
section (c) for a reason other than the exist- 
ence of an outstanding lease) be granted to 
the State concerned immediately upon com- 
pletion of such survey; and the State shall 
succeed to the position of the United States 
as lessor under such lease or leases. 

“(4) The Secretary of the Interior shall, 
upon application by a State, issue patents to 
the State for the lands granted by this act, 
in accordance with the act of June 12, 1934 
(48 Stat. 1185, 43 U. S. C. 87la). Such pat- 
ent shall, if the lease is then outstanding, 
include a statement that the State succeeded 
to the position of the United States as lessor 
at the time the title vested in the State. 

“(5) Where at the time rents, royalties, 
and bonuses accrue the lands or deposits 
covered by a single lease are owned in part 
by the State and in part by the United States, 
the rents, royalties, and bonuses shall be al- 
located between them in proportion to the 
acreage in said lease owned by each, 
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“(6) As used in this subsection, ‘lease’ in- 
cludes ‘permit’ and ‘lessor’ includes 
grantor'.“ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5147) 
to change the distribution of Coast and 
Geodetic Survey charts. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 246 of title 
44 of the United States Code be amended by 
striking from the last clause thereof the word 
“ten” and inserting in place thereof the 
words “one hundred.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COASTWISE TRADE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6025) 
to amend the shipping laws, to prohibit 
the operation in the coastwise trade of 
vessels rebuilt outside the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1952 edition, title 46, sec. 883), is 
further amended by inserting the following 
new proviso at the end of the first proviso 
thereof: “Provided further, That no vessel 
rebuilt outside the United States, its Terri- 
tories (not including trust territories), its 
possessions, or the District of Columbia, shall 
be deemed to be a vessel built in the United 
States for the purposes of this section:”. 

Src. 2. The first paragraph of section 9 of 
the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended (U. S. C., 
1952 edition, title 46, sec. 808), is further 
amended by adding the following sentence 
at the end thereof: “No vessel rebuilt outside 
the United States, its Territories (not includ- 
ing trust territories), its possessions or the 
District of Columbia, shall be entitled to en- 
gage in the coastwise trade under any pro- 
vision of this section.“. 

Sec. 3. When used in this act, the term 
“rebuilt” means altered in form or burden, 
by being lengthened or built upon, or from 
one denomination to another, by the mode 
or method of rigging or fitting. 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this act 
shall be effective only as to vessels rebuilt 
after the date of enactment hereof. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Delete all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
section 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1952 edition, title 46, 
sec. 883), is further amended by inserting 
the following new proviso at the end of the 
first proviso thereof: ‘Provided further, That 
no vessel of more than 500 gross tons which 
has acquired the lawful right to engage in 
the coastwise trade, either by virtue of havy- 
ing been built in or documented under the 
laws of the United States, and which has later 
been rebuilt outside the United States, its 
Territories (not including Trust Territories) , 
or its possessions shall have the right there- 
after to engage in the coastwise trade.’ 

“SEC. 2. If any vessel of more than 500 gross 
tons documented under the laws of the 
United States, or last documented under such 
laws, is rebuilt outside the United States, its 
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Territories (not including Trust Territories), 
or its possessions, a report of the circum- 
stances of such rebuilding shall be made to 
the Secretary of the Treasury upon the first 
arrival of the vessel thereafter at a port with- 
in the customs territory of the United States 
in accordance with such regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe. If the required 
report is not made, the vessel, together with 
its tackle, apparel, equipment, and furniture, 
shall be forfeited, and the master and owner 
shall each be liable to a penalty of $200. Any 
penalty or forfeiture incurred under this act 
may be remitted or mitigated by the Secre- 
tary under the provisions of section 5294 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1952 edition, title 46, 
sec. 7). 

“Src. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act. 

“Src. 4. This act shall be effective from the 
date of enactment hereof: Provided, how- 
ever, That no vessel shall be deemed to have 
lost its coastwise privileges hereunder if it 
is rebuilt under a contract entered into be- 
fore such date of enactment and if the work 
of rebuilding is commenced not later than 6 
months after such date of enactment.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6850) 
to create an academic advisory board 
for the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Public Law 214, 
80th Congress (61 Stat. 401), be amended to 
read as follows: “The Secretary of Commerce 
may appoint an advisory board to the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy consisting 
of not more than seven persons of distinc- 
tion in education and other fields relating 
to the purposes of the academy, who shall 
serve without pay. Members of the advisory 
board shall be appointed for terms of not to 
exceed 3 years and may be reappointed. The 
Secretary of Commerce shall, in June of each 
year, appoint one of the members to serve 
as chairman. The members so appointed 
shall visit the academy at least once dur- 
ing the academic year on the call of the 
chairman and may convene once each year 
in Washington, at the call of the Maritime 
Administrator, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the course of instruction and the man- 


If retired pay commences between 


January 20, 1918, and June 30, 1955. 
July 1, 1055, and December 31, 1955.. 
January 1, 1956, and June 30, 1956... 
July 1, 1956, and December 31, 1956. 
January 1, 1957, and June 30, 1957- 
July 1, 1957, and December 31, 1957. 
Such annual increase in retired pay shall 
not exceed the sum necessary to increase 
such retired pay to $4,104. The monthly in- 
stallment of each retired payment so in- 
creased shall be fixed at the nearest dollar. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the tabie. 


A similar House bill, H. R. 10261, was - 


laid on the table. 
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agement of the academy and advising the 
Maritime Administrator, with a copy of such 
advice to the superintendent, relative there- 
to. The expenses of the board while en- 
gaged in these duties, including the expense 
of travel, shall be defrayed under Govern- 
ment travel regulations from any appropria- 
tion for the authorized work of the Mari- 
time Administration.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 


TRANSFER OF UNITED STATES GOV- 
ERNMENT LAND TO VOLUSIA 
COUNTY, FLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9774) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
lands of the United States to the Board 
of Commissioners of Volusia County, Fla. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10261) 
to provide a further increase in the re- 
tired pay of certain members of the 
former Lighthouse Service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, since 
there is no objection to the present con- 
sideration of the House bill H. R. 10261, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the Senate bill (S. 3581) 
to increase the retired pay of certain 
members of the former Lighthouse Sery- 
ice, in lieu of the House bill. 

H The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
ill 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 4 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the annual 
rate of retired pay of each person retired 
under section 6 of the act of June 20, 1918, as 
amended and supplemented, shall be in- 
creased, effective on the first day of the first 
calendar month following the date of enact- 
ment of this act, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing schedule: 


Retired pay not Retired pay in 
in excess of excess of $1,500 
$1,500 shall be shall be in- 
creased by creased by— 
12 per centum 8 per centum 


10 per centum 
8 per centum 
6 per centum 
4 per centum 
2 per centum 


EXPERIMENTAL OPERATION AND 
TESTING OF VESSELS OWNED BY 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11027) 
to amend title VII of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, to provide 
for experimental operation and testing 
of vessels owned by the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title VII of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 
U. S. C., secs. 1191-1204), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new section to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 715. The Secretary of Commerce, for 
the purpose of practical development, trial, 
and testing, is authorized without regard to 
other provisions of this title or other laws 
relating to chartering and general agency 
operations, to operate, under general agency 
agreements or bareboat charter, vessels 
owned by the United States (including any 
national defense reserve vessel) which have 
been constructed, reconditioned, or re- 
modeled for experimental or testing pur- 
poses, in the foreign or domestic trade of the 
United States or for use for the account of 
any agency or department of the United. 
States, under such reasonable terms or con- 
ditions as the Secretary of Commerce de- 
termines to be necessary to carry out the 
objects of this act. Bareboat charters 
entered into under this section shall be 
made at reasonable rates of charter and shall 
include such restrictions and conditions as 
the Secretary of Commerce determines to be 
necessary or appropriate to protect the pub- 
lic interest, including provisions for recap- 
ture of profits as provided for in section 709 
of this act, as amended. Charters and gen- 
eral agency agreements entered into under 
this section shall be reviewed annually for 
the purpose of determining whether condi- 
tions exist which would justify continuance 
of the charter or agreement. Those provi- 
sions of law prescribed or incorporated under 
the heading ‘vessel operations revolving 
fund’ in chapter VIII of the Third Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public Law 
45, 82d Cong.; 65 Stat. 52, 59), which relate 
to vessel operating activities of the Secretary 
of Commerce and to employment of seamen 
through general agents, shall be applicable 
in connection with charters and agreements 
entered into under this section.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 9, after the word “act”, insert 
: “Provided, however, That not in excess of 
10 such vessels shall be operated and tested 
under the authority of this section in any 1 
year.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENDING APPLICATION OF TEM- 
PORARY PROMOTION ACT OF 1941 
TO THE COAST GUARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11402) 
to extend the existing application of the 
Temporary Promotion Act of 1941, as 
amended, to the Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes. $ 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 16 of the 
act of July 23, 1947 (ch. 301, 61 Stat. 413), 
as amended, is amended by deleting the 
words “January 1, 1957“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “January 1, 1962.” 

Sec. 2. Section 42 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended by striking the words “two 
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thousand two hundred and fifty” in the first 
sentence of the section and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “three thousand five hun- 
dred”, and by amending the fifth sentence 
of the section to read as follows: “The Secre- 
tary shall, at least once each year, make such 
a computation, and the resulting numbers 
in the various grades as so computed shall 
be held and considered for all purposes as 
the authorized number in such various 
grades, except that the authorized number 
for a grade is temporarily increased during 
the period between one computation, and the 
next by the number of officers originally ap- 
pointed in that grade during that period and 
the number of officers of that grade for whom 
vacancies exist in the next higher grade but 
whose promotion has been delayed for any 
reason.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Title 14, United States Code, as 
amended by inserting the following new sec- 


- tion: 


“§ 439. Oath of Office. 

“A commissioned or warrant officer of the 
Coast Guard or Coast Guard Reserve who has 
served continuously since he subscribed to 
the oath of office prescribed in section 16 of 
title 5, is not required to take a new oath 
upon his promotion to a higher grade.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 11, title 14, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
the following item: 


4939. Oath of Office.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLARIFYING SECTION 1103 (D) OF 
TITLE XI OF THE MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11255) 
to clarify section 1103 (d) of title XI 
(Federal Ship Mortgage Insurance) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute the bill 
S. 3857, an identical bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That effective Septem- 
ber 3, 1954, section 1103 (d) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

„d) The faith of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment of the in- 
terest on and 90 percent of the unpaid bal- 
ance of the principal amount of each mort- 
gage and loan insured under this title, but in 
the case of special-purpose vessels certified 
by the Secretary of Defense to be essential 
to national defense, the faith of the United 
States is solemnly pledged to the payment 
of the interest on and 100 percent of the 
unpaid balance of the principal amount of 
each mortgage and loan insured under this 
title if the insurance contract obligates the 
United States to pay the interest on and 
100 percent of the unpaid balance of the 
principal amount of such mortgage or loan.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
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and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 11255) was 
laid on the table. 


— 


INCREASING BENEFITS PAYABLE TO 
WIDOWS OF CERTAIN FORMER 
EMPLOYEES OF THE LIGHTHOUSE 
SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2937) to 
increase from $50 to $75 per month the 
amount of benefits payable to widows of 
certain former employees of the Light- 
house Service, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL PENALTIES FOR FAILURE TO 
FILE VESSEL UTILIZATION AND 
PERFORMANCE REPORTS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3265) to 
amend title II of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to provide for fil- 
ing vessel utilization and performance 
reports by operators of vessels in the for- 
eign commerce of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title IT of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U. S. 
C. 1111-1127), is amended by inserting after 
section 212 (46 U. S. C. 1122) a new section 
212 (A) to read as follows: 

“Sec. 212. (A) The operator of a vessel 
in waterborne foreign commerce of the 
United States shall file at such times and 
in such manner as the Secretary of Com- 
merce may prescribe by regulations, such 
report, account, record, or memorandum re- 
lating to the utilization and performance 
of such vessel in commerce of the United 
States, as the Secretary may determine to be 
necessary or desirable in order to carry out 
the purposes and provisions of this Act, as 
amended. Such report, account, record, or 
memorandum shall be signed and verified in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary. An operator who does not 
file the report, account, record, or memoran- 
dum as required by this section and the 
regulations issued hereunder, shall be liable 
to the United States in a penalty of $50 for 
each day of such violation. The amount of 
any penalty imposed for any violation of this 
section upon the operator of any vessel shall 
constitute a lien upon the vessel involved in 
the violation, and such vessel may be libeled 
therefor in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which it may be 
found. The Secretary of Commerce may, in 
his discretion, remit or mitigate any penalty 
imposed under this section on such terms as 
he may deem proper.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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YUMA RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
ARIZONA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6940) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to enter into an additional con- 
tract with the Yuma County Water 
Users’ Association with respect to pay- 
ment of construction charges on the val- 
ley division, Yuma reclamation project, 
Arizona, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 2202, an 
identical bill, be considered in lieu of 
H. R. 6940. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

; The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, hereinafter in this act referred 
to as the Secretary, is hereby authorized to 
enter into a contract with the Yuma County 
Water Users’ Association, an Arizona corpo- 
ration providing for the collection and re- 
tention by the association of all construction 
charge payments made subsequent to the 
date of such contract under water-right ap- 
plications on the valley division of the Yuma 
reclamation project outstanding on the date 
of said contract and water-right applications 
thereafter approved on said division and the 
release of the association from its guaranty 
to the United States of all amounts then due 
or thereafter to become due on said applica- 
tions in consideration of the assumption by 
the association of the general repayment ob- 
ligation defined in section 2 hereof payable 
to the United States without interest in an- 
nual installments not smaller than the ag- 
gregate of the payments which, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary, would have become due 
pursuant to the provisions of said water- 
right applications. 

Sec. 2. The general repayment obligation 
payable under the contract authorized by 
section 1 of this act shall be ascertained by 
the Secretary (a) by adding to $165,605.46 
any operation and maintenance costs in- 
curred on or after January 1, 1955, which are 
unpaid on the date of the contract, (b) by 
subtracting from the sum thereof (i) any 
payments under water-right applications 
heretofore or hereafter approved by the Sec- 
retary on the valley division which have be- 
come due and payable and which have been 
received beginning with January 1, 1955, and 
prior to the date of the contract, and (11) 
net profits earned on or after January 1, 1955, 
and prior to June 30 preceding the date of 
the contract which are determined by the 
Secretary to be properly allocable to the val- 
ley division, all as provided in section 3 of 
this act, and (c) by adjusting the difference 
between (a) and (b) to refiect an appro- 
priate share, as determined by the Secretary, 
of any amount by which the cost to the 
Government of a certain trestle to be con- 
structed by the Southern Pacific Railway Co, 
across the Yuma Main Canal pursuant to the 
contract dated April 15, 1912, between it and 
the United States varies from $175,306. The 
Secretary is hereby authorized to transfer to 
the association, (a) those structures covered 
by agreement between the United States and 
the association dated April 1, 1953, and bear- 
ing contract No. 14-06-303-490, as amended 
March 29, 1955, and a 24-stall garage in the 
vicinity of said structures in consideration 
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of the cash payment or addition to the said 
general repayment obligation of the net book 
cost of $15,000 less the aggregate of pay- 
ments made by the association to the United 
States prior to the date of such transfer 
under sald agreement and under agreement 
between the United States and the associa- 
tion dated November 6, 1952, and bearing 
contract No. 14-06-303-79; and (b) the 
buildings located at 105, 115, and 121 North 
Fifth Avenue, respectively, and at 460 First 
Street, within the exterior boundaries of the 
city of Yuma, Ariz., in consideration of the 
cash payment or addition to said general 
repayment obligation of the further sum of 
$3,756.87: Provided, That such transfers 
shall not include title to the lands on which 
any such structures or buildings are located, 

Sec. 3. The net profits to be deducted pur- 
suant to section 2 hereof shall constitute the 
portion determined by the Secretary to be 
allocable to said valley division of such profits 
derived to and including the June 30 imme- 
diately preceding the date of said contract 
from the following: leases, permits, and 
other arrangements for use of project lands 
and other project property within the divi- 
sion, the sale or use of townsites within the 
division, the sale of small tracts within the 
division pursuant to the act of March 31, 
1950 (64 Stat. 39; 43 U. S. C., secs. 375b- 
375f), and the furnishing of water or water 
service to other than water-right applicants 
from the irrigation works of the division. 
The contract authorized by section 1 hereof 
may also provide that for each subsequent 
fiscal year that portion of the net profits 
derived from the above-mentioned sources 
as well as the net profits from the Siphon 
Drop powerplant after reserves for replace- 
ments, and/or depreciation and/or other ap- 
propriate purposes determined by the Secre- 
tary to be allocable to the division shall be 
credited annually, first, on account of general 
repayment installments under said contract 
to become payable for the calendar year next 
following such fiscal year and, second, on ac- 
count of operation and maintenance charges 
to become payable by the association to the 
United States for such calendar year, includ- 
ing but not limited to advance payments by 
the association for operation and mainte- 
nance of Siphon Drop powerplant and pay- 
ments for any rehabilitation work under- 
taken by the United States on behalf of the 
division. There is authorized to be trans- 
ferred and deposited from time to time to 
the credit of the operation and maintenance 
appropriation for the Bureau of Reclamation 
from project revenues deposited in the recla- 
mation fund amounts equal to the credits so 
applied on account of operation and mainte- 
nance charges payable by the association to 
the United States. The amounts thus cred- 
ited to the operation and maintenance ap- 
propriation may be expended for the same 
objects and in the same manner as sums ad- 
vanced by the association for the operation 
and maintenance of works retained by the 
United States: Provided, That if the Secre- 
tary determines that the portion of such net 
profits allocable to the division and available 
for such credit during any calendar year 
exceeds the aggregate of the general repay- 
ment installment, if any, and the operation 
and maintenance charge payable by the asso- 
ciation to the United States, he may pay the 
amount of such excess to the association 
from the reclamation fund. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 


ZION NATIONAL PARK IN THE STATE 
OF UTAH 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10535) 

to include the present area of Zion Na- 
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tional Monument within Zion National 
Park, in the State of Utah, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows : 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of 
combining Zion National Park and Zion Na- 
tional Monument, Utah, in a single national 
park unit, in the interest of efficient admin- 
istration and to preserve adequately the fea- 
tures thereof, Zion National Park hereafter 
shall comprise the present area of the na- 
tional park and the present area of the Zion 
National Monument: Provided, That the en- 
actment of this act shall not affect adversely 
any valid rights or privileges heretofore exist- 
ing within the areas hereby established as 
the Zion National Park. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to administer Zion National Park 
as hereby established in accordance with his 
authority over the park heretofore granted 
by the Congress and in accordance with the 
general laws governing areas of the national 
park system. 

Sec. 3, All funds heretofore made available 
for purposes of Zion National Park and Zion 
National Monument may be used for pur- 
pone S 4 Zion National Park as established by 
t. act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the able. 


AUTHORIZING THE CUTTING OF 
TIMBER AND PRESERVATION OF 
FORESTS ON MENOMINEE INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 9974) 
to amend section 1 of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the cutting of tim- 
ber, the manufacture and sale of lumber, 
and the preservation of the forests on 
the Menominee Indian Reservation in the 
State of Wisconsin,” approved March 28, 
1908, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the cutting 
of timber, the manufacture and sale of lum- 
ber, and the preservation of the forests on 
the Menominee Indian Reservation in the 
State of Wisconsin,” as amended, be, and 
hereby is amended by deleting the words 
“Provided, That not more than 20 million 
feet of timber shall be cut in any 1 year” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Provided, That not more than 20 million 
feet of saw logs, veneer logs, and compa- 
rable timber, and not more than 2 million 
board feet of poles, posts, bolts, pulpwood, 
and other miscellaneous forest products shall 
be cut in any 1 year.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ATTORNEYS FEES UNDER TRADING 
WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1146) to 
further amend section 29 of the Trading 
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With the Enemy Act, relating to fees of 
agents, attorneys, and representatives, 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 20 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended 
(60 Stat. 54; 50 U. S. C. App. 20), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 20. No property or interest or pro- 
ceeds shall be returned under this act, nor 
shall any payment be made or judgment 
awarded in respect of any property or inter- 
est vested in or transferred to any officer or 
agency of the United States under this act 
unless satisfactory evidence is furnished to 
the President or such officer or agency as he 
may designate, or the court, as the case may 
be, that the aggregate of the fees to be paid 
to all agents, attorneys at law or in fact, or 
representatives, for services rendered in con- 
nection with such return or payment or 
judgment does not exceed 10 percent 
of the value of such property or interest or 
proceeds or of such payment. Any agent, 
attorney at law or in fact, or representative, 
believing that the aggregate of the fees 
should be in excess of such 10 percent may, 
in the case of any return of, or the making 
of any payment in respect of, such property 
or interest or proceeds by the President or 
such officer or agency as he may designate, 
petition the district court of the United 
States for the district in which he resides for 
an order authorizing fees in excess of 10 
percent and shall name such officer or agency 
asrespondent. The court hearing such peti- 
tion, or a court awarding any judgment in 
respect of any such property or interest or 
proceeds, as the case may be, shall approve 
an aggregate of fees in excess of 10 percent 
of the value of such property or interest or 
proceeds only upon a finding that there 
exist special circumstances of unusual hard- 
ship which require the payment of such 
excess. Any person accepting any fee in ex- 
cess of an amount approved hereunder, or 
retaining for more than 30 days any portion 
of a fee, accepted prior to approval here- 
under, in excess of the fee as approved, shall 
be guilty of a violation of this act.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING THE ACT FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF WALRUSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10412) 
to amend the Act for the Protection of 
Walruses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill, S. 3778, 
an identical bill, be considered in lieu of 
the bill, H. R. 10412. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentie- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of August 18, 1941 (ch. 368, 55 Stat. 632; 
48 U.S. C. 248), is amended by changing the 
colon at the end of the first proviso to a 
comma and by inserting thereafter: “and 
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said skins or hides may be exported from 
the Territory subject to such limitations on 
numbers and sizes of skins or hides exported 
as the Secretary of the Interior may pre- 
scribe for the purpose of protecting and con- 
serving the walrus herds.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of said act of August 18, 
1941, is further amended by changing the 
period at the end thereof to a colon and by 
inserting thereafter: “Provided further, That 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
prescribe by regulations the extent to which, 
the times when, and the means by which, 
walruses may be taken for purposes other 
than food and clothing and the extent to 
which such walruses or the parts thereof 
may be possessed, sold, bartered, purchased, 
or e . Any regulations so prescribed 
shall prohibit the hunting of walruses with 
the use of airplanes and helicopters and shall 
prohibit the taking of any walrus by & non- 
native other than one bull walrus per year 
which may be taken only when the non- 
native is accompanied by a native guide. 
The meat of any walrus taken by a non- 
native shall be given to natives, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is directed to prohibit 
the taking of walruses by nonnatives when- 
ever he determines that such taking may 
endanger the food supply of the natives. No 
nonnative shall take any walrus under any 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior without first having procured a 
walrus hunting license which shall be issued 
in the manner prescribed by subdivision I, 
section 10, of the Alaska game law of Janu- 
ary 13, 1925, as amended (43 Stat. 744; 48 
U. S. C. 199). The fee for such license shall 
be $25 for nonnative residents of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska and $50 for nonresidents. For 
the purposes of this act, residence shall be 
governed by the conditions prescribed in sec- 
tion 3 of said Alaska game law. After deduct- 
ing the amount that may be retained as 
compensation by persons authorized to sell 
such licenses, the amount of such retained 
compensation to be determined in accord- 
ance with subdivision K of section 10 of said 
Alaska game law, the proceeds from the sale 
of walrus hunting licenses shall be accounted 
for and disposed of in the manner prescribed 
by the said subdivision K.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 10412, was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING TEXAS CITY DISASTER 
CLAIMS ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11499) 
to amend the Texas City Disaster Claims 
Act. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of August 
12, 1955 (69 Stat. 707), as amended by strik- 
ing out “prior to” where it appears in section 
3 (a) and substituting in lieu thereof “on or 
before” so that the second paragraph of sec- 
tion 3 (a) will read as follows: 

“No claim shall be entertained by the Sec- 
retary of the Army unless it shall appear to 
his satisfaction that such claim was a part 
of a civil action filed against the United 
State in a United States district court on or 
before April 25, 1950, except that, for good 
cause, the Secretary may waive the limita- 
tion date of April 25, 1950, where it is shown 
that claimant, by reason of infancy, insanity, 


or other legal reason, was unable to bring 
such civil action.” 
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The bill was ordered to engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


LAND IN FORREST COUNTY, MISS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11558) 
to relinquish any right, title, and interest 
which the United States may have in and 
to certain land located in Forrest County, 
Miss., in order to clear the title to such 
land. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States 
hereby declares that it has no right, title, 
and interest in and to the lands described 
in the patent which was issued to Newton 
D. Smith on October 31, 1906, and a copy 
of which is filed in the office of the United 
States Bureau of Land Management in vol- 
ume 332 of the record of Mississippi patents, 
page 320: Provided, That this disclaimer is 
only applicable to any right, title, and inter- 
est arising out of the circumstances attend- 
ant upon the issuance of the aforesaid patent. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PEA RIDGE NATIONAL MILITARY 
PARK, ARKANSAS 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11611) to 
provide for the establishment of the Pea 
Ridge National Military Park, in the 
State of Arkansas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That when not less than 
1,200 acres of the non-Federal lands herein- 
after described (together with improvements 
thereon) and known as the Pea Ridge Battle- 
field, near Bentonville, Ark., shall have been 
acquired and transferred free and clear of 
all encumbrances to the United States with- 
out expense to the Federal Government, such 
areas shall be, and are hereby, dedicated and 
set apart as a unit of the National Park Sys- 
tem for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people of the United States, under the name 
of the Pea Ridge National Military Park. 

Sec.2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed to make an 
examination of the Pea Ridge Battlefield with 
a view to determining the area or areas 
thereof deemed desirable for inclusion in the 
Pea Ridge National Miliary Park and which— 
except for not more than 20 acres of any 
other lands adjacent to such battlefield found 
by the Secretary to be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act—lie within the 
lands particularly described as follows: sec- 
tions 17, 18, 19, 20, 29, 30, 31, 32, and 33, all 
township 21 north, range 28 west, Fifth prin- 
cipal meridian; sections 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, all 
township 20 north, range 28 west, Fifth prin- 
cipal meridian; sections 13, 14, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 
36, all township 21 north, range 29 west, Fifth 
principal meridian; and sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, all township 20 north, 
range 29 west, Fifth principal meridian. 

Src. 3. (a) The National Park Service under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
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shall administer, protect, and develop the 
park, subject to the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to establish a National Park 
Service, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended. 

(b) In order to provide for the proper 
development and maintenance of the park, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall construct 
and maintain therein such roads, trails, 
markers, buildings, and other improvements, 
and such facilities for the care and accom- 
modation of visitors, as he may deem 
necessary. 

Sec. 4. This act shall become effective if 
and when the requirements of sections 1 and 
2 hereof shall have been fully complied with 
to the satisfaction of the President of the 
United States, who shall then issue a notice 
declaring that the requirements herein have 
been met, and said notice shall formally 
dedicate and set aside the areas transferred 
to the United States in accordance with the 
provisions of section 1 hereof. 

Src. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MUNICIPAL USE OF STORAGE WA- 
TER IN BENBROOK DAM, TEX. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10964) to 
provide for municipal use of storage wa- 
ter in Benbrook Dam, Tex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the project for 
improvement of the Trinity River and trib- 
utaries, Tex., authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act of March 2, 1945, is hereby modi- 
fied to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
to contract with the city of Fort Worth 
pursuant to section 6 of the Flood Control 
Act of December 22, 1944 (33 U. S. C. 708), 
for the use of water supply storage in the 
Benbrook Reservoir for municipal water sup- 
ply until such time as the water supply 
storage is needed for navigation purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OBLIGATED SERVICE OF CADETS 
AND MIDSHIPMEN 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 2106) to provide that the enlist- 
ment contracts or periods of obligated 
service of members of the Armed Forces 
shall not terminate by reason of appoint- 
ment as cadets or midshipmen at the 
Military, Naval, Air Force, or Coast 
Guard Academies, or as midshipmen in 
the Naval Reserve, and for other pur- 
poses, do pass with a Senate amendment 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “allowances” and 


insert "allowances, compensation, pensions 
or benefits.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


EXTENDING THE MISSING PERSONS 
ACT, AS AMENDED 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 9500) to amend further and 
make permanent the Missing Persons 
Act, as amended. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may we have a brief 
explanation of the necessity for this 
legislation? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Cer- 
tainly. I may say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa that the Missing 
Persons Act runs out by its own terms on 
July 1 this year. This bill, H. R. 9500, 
merely extends it for another year. We 
have stricken out everything in the bill 
except the one sentence which extends it 
to July 1, 1957. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this made necessary 
by virtue of the war in Korea? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Yes, there 
are some cases growing out of that action 
that still have to be handled under the 
Missing Persons Act. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me how many American military person- 
nel are still listed as missing in Korea? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I can- 
not give the gentleman that particular 
information. I can say that the Armed 
Services Committee is studying this mat- 
ter of missing persons and whether or 
not the Missing Persons Act should be 
made permanent. In the interim we are 
simply asking that it be extended for 
1 year. 

Mr. GROSS. So that operations can 
still be carried on under the act? What 
is the proposed extension? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It is pro- 
posed to extend it for 1 year. Under 
the Missing Persons Act in the case of a 
member of the Armed Forces listed as 
missing and not dead, payments can still 
be continued on his behalf. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Missing Per- 
sons Act (56 Stat. 143), as amended, is fur- 
ther amended as follows: 

(a) Section 1 (a) (3) is amended to read: 

“(3) Civilian officers and employees of the 
departments, except that the following cate- 
gories of civilian officers and employees shall 
be covered only upon a determination by 
the head of the department concerned that 
such status is the proximate result of em- 
ployment by the department; 

“(i) Persons who enter any status listed 
in section 2 of this act within the continental 
limits of the United States; and 

“(il) Persons who enter any status listed 
in section 2 of this act who are residents at 
or in the vicinity of their places of employ- 
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ment in the Territories and possessions or in 
foreign countries and who were not living 
there solely as a result of their employment.” 

(b) Section 2 is amended to read: 

“Sec, 2. Any person who is in the active 
service, or is performing full-time training 
duty, other full-time duty, or inactive duty 
training and who is officially determined to 
be absent in a status of missing, missing in 
action, interned in a foreign country, cap- 
tured by a hostile force, beleaguered by a hos- 
tile force, or besieged by a hostile force shall, 
for the period he is officially carried or deter- 
mined to be in any such status, be entitled 
to receive or to have credited to his account 
the same pay and allowances to which he 
was entitled at the beginning of such period 
of absence or may become entitled there- 
after, and entitlements to pay and allowances 
shall terminate upon the date of receipt by 
the department concerned of evidence that 
the person is dead or upon the date of death 
prescribed or determined under provisions 
of section 5 of this act. Such entitlement 
to pay and allowances shall not terminate 
upon the expiration of a term of service 
during absence and, in case of death during 
absence, shall not terminate earlier than the 
dates herein prescribed. There shall be no 
entitlement to pay and allowance for any 
period during which such person may be 
officially determined absent from his post 
of duty without authority and he shall be 
indebted to the Government for any pay- 
ments from amounts credited to his account 
for such period. Persons performing full- 
time training duty, or inactive duty training 
shall be entilted to the benefits of this sec- 
tion only when such persons or Officially de- 
termined to be absent in a status of missing, 
missing in action, interned in a foreign 
country, captured by a hostile force, be- 
leagured by a hostile force, or besieged by a 
hostile force as a result of the performance 
of prescribed duty ordered by competent 
authority.” 

(c) Section 9 is amended by the addition 
of a subsection (a) to read: 

“Sec. 9. (a) A dependent of any person 
in active service, as defined in this act, is a 
‘person’ under this act for the sole purpose 
of determining status as provided in sections 
5 and 9, and any determination under those 
sections by the head of the department con- 
cerned shall be conclusive on all other de- 
partments of the Government: Provided, 
That nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as conferring upon any dependent any 
right to pay, allowances, or other compensa- 
tion to which not otherwise entitled.” 

(d) Section 12 is amended to read: 

“Sec. 12. The dependents and household 
and personal effects of any person in active 
service (without regard to pay grade) who is 
Officially reported as dead, injured, missing 
for a period of 30 days or more, interned in 
a foreign country, or captured by a hostile 
force, may be moved (including packing, 
crating, drayage, temporary storage), and 
unpacking of household and personal effects) 
to the official residence of record for any 
such person or to the residence of his de- 
pendent, next of kin, or other person en- 
titled to receivve custody of the effects in 
accordance with regulations issued by the 
head of the department concerned; or, upon 
application by such dependent, next of kin, 
or other person, or upon the person's appli- 
cation if injured, to such other location as 
may be determined in advance or subse- 
quently approved by the head of the de- 
partment concerned or by such persons as he 
may designate. When the head of the de- 
partment concerned determines that an 
emergency exists and that such sale would be 
in the best interests of the Government, he 
may provide for the disposition of the motor 
vehicles and other bulky items of such 
household and personal effects of the per- 
son by public or private sale. Prior to any 
such sale, and if practicable, a reasonable 
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effort shall be made to determine the desires 
of the interested persons. The net proceeds 
received from such sale shall be transmitted 
to the owner or to other persons in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by head of the 
department concerned; but if there be no 
such persons or if such persons or their ad- 
dresses are not ascertainable within 1 year 
from the date of sale, the net proceeds may 
be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. Claims for net proceeds which are 
covered into the Treasury under the au- 
thority of this section may be filed with the 
General Accounting Office by the rightful 
owners, their heirs or next of kin; or their 
legal representatives at any time prior to the 
expiration of 5 years from the date the pro- 
ceeds are covered into the Treasury; and, 
if so filed, the General Accounting Office shall 
allow or disallow the claim. If claims are 
not filed prior to the expiration of 5 years 
from the date the proceeds are covered into 
the Treasury, they shall be barred from being 
acted on by the courts or the General Ac- 
counting Office. The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not be construed as amending or 
repealing the act of March 29, 1918 (ch. 31, 
40 Stat. 499); section 1, subchapter II of the 
act of June 4, 1920 (ch. 227, 41 Stat. 809) as 
amended; the act of February 21, 1931 (ch. 
268, 46 Stat. 1203) as amended; the act of 
December 28, 1945 (ch. 597, 59 Stat. 662) as 
amended; the Federal Tort Claims Act (60 
Stat. 842-847), as amended; the act of April 
14, 1949 (ch. 50, 63 Stat. 44); or section 507, 
title 14, United States Code. The head of 
the department concerned is authorized to 
store the household and personal effects of 
the person until such time as proper dis- 
position can be made. The cost of such 
storage and transportation, including pack- 
ing, crating, drayage, temporary storage and 
unpacking of household and personal effects, 
shall be charged against appropriations cur- 
rently available. In lieu of transportation 
authorized by this section for dependents, 
the head of the department concerned may 
authorize the payment in money of amounts 
equal to such commercial transportation 
costs or a monetary allowance in lieu of 
transportation as authorized by law for the 
whole or such part of travel for which trans- 
portation in kind is not furnished, when 
such travel shall have been completed. When 
the person is in an ‘injured’ status, the 
movement of dependents or household and 
personal effects provided for herein may be 
authorized only in cases where the antici- 
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will be of prolonged duration. No trans- 
portation shall be authorized pursuant to 
this section upon application by dependents 
unless a reasonable relationship exists be- 
tween the conditions and circumstances of 
the dependents and the destination to which 
transportation is requested. Beginning 
June 25, 1950, and for the purposes of this 
section only, the terms ‘household and per- 
sonal effects’ and ‘household effects’ may in- 
clude in addition to other authorized weight 
allowances, not to exceed one privately owned 
motor vehicle, shipment of which at Govern- 
ment expense is authorized in those cases 
where the vehicle is located outside the 
continental limits of the United States or in 
Alaska.” ` 

(e) Section 15 is amended to read: 

“Sec. 15. This act, except sections 13, 16, 
and 17, is effective from September 8, 1939.” 

Src. 2. The amendments made by this act 
shall be effective upon the date of enact- 
ment, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That section 15, Miss- 
ing Persons Act (56 Stat. 147, 1093), as 
amended, is further amended by deleting 
‘July 1, 1956,’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
July 1, 1957.“ 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To continue the effectiveness of the 
Missing Persons Act, as extended, until 
July 1, 1957.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER AT OR NEAR MUSCATINE, 
IOWA 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill (H. R. 11010) 
creating the Muscatine Bridge Commis- 
sion and authorizing said Commission 
and its successors to acquire by purchase 
or condemnation and to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River at or near 
the city of Muscatine, Iowa, and the town 
of Drury, Ill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not, this is the bill the gentleman dis- 
cussed with me this morning on two 
occasions. It has been screened with 
the leadership on both sides? 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to facil- 
itate interstate commerce, improve the postal 
service, and provide for military and other 
purposes, the Muscatine Bridge Commission 
(hereinafter created, and hereinafter referred 
to as the “commission”), and its successors 
and assigns be, and are hereby, authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge or 
bridges and approaches thereto, across the 
Mississippi River at or near the city of Mus- 
catine, Iowa, and the town of Drury, Rock 
Island County, III., at a point or points 
suitable to the interest of navigation, subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained 
in this act. For like purposes said commis- 
sion, or its successors and assigns, are hereby 
authorized to acquire by purchase or con- 
demnation, and to reconstruct, maintain, and 
operate any existing bridge for vehicular 
traffic and pedestrian traffic crossing the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near the city of Mus- 
catine, Iowa, and may acquire control of any 
such existing bridge by purchase of stock in 
any corporation owning any such bridge, or 
by a conveyance from such corporation, or 
by purchase or conveyance of any interest 
in such bridge from an individual, partner- 
ship, company, or other legal entity which 
might have ownership in such bridge, and in 
any case the existing right or rights, if any, 
of the city of Muscatine, Iowa, to acquire any 
such bridge shall be merged into and repre- 
sented by acquisition thereof by the commis- 
sion and said commission shall be authorized 
to maintain and operate said bridge subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained 
in this act: Provided, That the power granted 
in this act with respect to the acquisition 
and purchase of any bridge shall not be exer- 
cised by said commission until all terms of 
the proposed acquisition and purchase of any 
such bridge shall have been approved by the 
highway departments of the States of Iowa 
and Illinois. 

Sec. 2. Jurisdiction of all condemnation 
proceedings under this act for the acquisition 
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of any existing bridge is hereby conferred 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Iowa, and for such 
purpose the process of such court may 
be served outside of the State or district in 
which such court is located. Such proceed- 
ings shall follow as nearly as may be the law 
of the State of Iowa governing the proceed- 
ings for the condemnation of private property 
for public purposes by said State. Copies of 
any final judgment, decree, or order of such 
court in any such condemnation proceedings 
relating to land located outside said district 
shall be filed with the clerk of the court of 
the Federal district in which such land is 
located. In any such condemnation pro- 
ceedings the commission shall be authorized 
to condemn all right, title, and interest in 
the bridge or bridges and approaches, and all 
right, title, and interest in real property 
necessary therefor. 

Sec. 3. There is herby conferred upon the 
commission and its successors and assigns 
the right and power to enter upon such lands 
and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, 
and use such privately owned real estate and 
other property in the State of Iowa and the 
State of Illinois as may be needed for the 
location and construction of any such bridge 
or bridges and for the operation and mainte- 
nance of any bridge and its approaches hereby 
authorized to be acquired or constructed, 
upon making just compensation therefor, to 
be ascertained and paid according to the laws 
of the State in which such real estate or 
other property is situated, and the proceed- 
ings therefor shall be the same as in the con- 
demnation of private property for public 
purpose in said State, respectively. The com- 
mission and its successors and assigns are 
further authorized to enter into agreements 
with the States of Illinois and Iowa, and any 
political subdivision thereof, for the acquisi- 
tion, lease, or use of any lands or property 
owned by such State or political subdivision. 
The commission and its successors and 
assigns are further authorized to enter into 
agreement with the United States of America, 
or any of its agencies for the acquisition, 
lease, or use of any lands or property owned 
by or under the jurisdiction of the United 
States or its agencies. 

Sec. 4. The commission and its successors 
and assigns are hereby authorized to provide 
for the payment of the cost of such bridge 
or bridges as may be acquired, reconstructed, 
or constructed, as herein provided, and ap- 
proaches (including the approach highways, 
which, in the judgment of the commission, it 
is necessary or advisable to construct or cause 
to be constructed to provide suitable and 
adequate connection with existing improved 
highways) and the necessary land easements 
and appurtenances thereto, by an issue or 
issues of negotiable bonds of the commission, 
bearing interest, payable semiannually, at 
the rate of not more than 6 percent per 
annum, the principal and interest of which 
bonds shall be payable solely from the funds 
provided in accordance with this act, and 
such payments may be further secured by 
mortgage of the bridge or bridges. All such 
bonds may be registered as to principal alone 
or both principal and interest, shall be pay- 
able as to principal within not to exceed 30 
years from the date thereof, shall be in such 
denominations, shall be executed in such 
manner, and shall be payable in such medium 
and at such place or places as the commission 
may determine, and the face amount thereof 
shall be so calculated as to produce, at the 
price of their sale, the cost of the bridge or 
bridges acquired or constructed, and ap- 
proaches and the land easements, and ap- 
purtenances used in connection therewith, 
when added to any other funds made avail- 
able to the commission for said purposes. 
The commission may reserve the right to 
redeem any or all of said bonds before ma- 
turity in such manner and at such price or 
prices not exceeding 105 percent of the face 
value and accrued interest as may be fixed by 
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the commission prior to the issuance of the 
bonds. The commission when it deems it ad- 
visable may issue refunding bonds to re- 
finance any outstanding bonds at maturity or 
before maturity when called for redemption: 
Provided, That such refunding bonds shall 
mature within not to exceed 30 years from 
the date thereof and shall not exceed in 
principal amount the principal amount of 
outstanding bonds replaced by such re- 
funding bonds. The commission may enter 
into an agreement with any bank or trust 
company in the United States as trustee hav- 
ing the power to make such agreement, set- 
ting forth the duties of the commission in 
respect to the acquisition, construction, 
maintenance, operation, repair, and insurance 
of the bridge or bridges, the conservation and 
application of all funds, the security for 
the payment of the bonds, the safeguarding 
of money on hand or on deposit, and the 
rights and remedies of said trustee and the 
holders of the bonds, restricting the individ- 
ural right of action of the bondholders as is 
customary in trust agreements respecting 
bonds of corporations. Such trust agree- 
ment may contain such provisions for pro- 
tecting and enforcing the rights and remedies 
of the trustee and the bondholders as may be 
reasonable and proper and not inconsistent 
with the law. 

Said bonds may be sold at not less than par 
after public advertisement for bids to be 
opened publicly at the time and place stated 
in such advertisement and at the price bid 
which will yield the greatest return to the 
commission for the bonds to be sold. Such 
advertisement for bids shall be published at 
least once each week for 4 consecutive weeks 
in a newspaper or financial journal haying 
recognized circulation among bidders for 
bonds of the type and character offered. The 
price to be paid for the bridge or bridges 
acquired hereunder shall not exceed the 
reasonable value thereof as determined by the 
commission at the time of acquisition. The 
cost of the bridge to be constructed as pro- 
vided herein, together with the approaches 
and approach highways, shall be deemed to 
include interest during construction of the 
bridge and for 12 months thereafter, and all 
engineering, legal, financing, architectural, 
traffic surveying, condemnation, and other ex- 
penses incident to the bridge and the acquisi- 
tion of the necessary property, including the 
cost of riparian rights relating to the bridge. 
If the proceeds of the bonds shall exceed the 
cost as finally determined the excess shall be 
placed in the fund hereafter provided to pay 
the principal and interest of such bonds. 
Prior to the preparation of definitive bonds 
the commission may, under like restrictions, 
issue temporary bonds or may, under like 
restrictions, issue temporary bonds or in- 
terim certificates without coupons, of any 
denomination whatsoever, exchangeable for 
definitive bonds when such bonds that have 
been executed are available for delivery. 

Sec. 5. The commission and its successors 
and assigns are hereby authorized to fix and 
charge tolls for transit over such bridge or 
bridges in accordance with the provisions of 
this act, and as provided by the act of Con- 
gress approved March 23, 1906, as amended 
or supplemented. The rates and schedule 
of toll to be charged for the use of such 
bridge or bridges shall be adjusted from year 
to year and maintained so as to provide a 
fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost 
of maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge or bridges and approaches under ef- 
ficient management, and to provide a fund 
sufficient to pay the principal and interest of 
such bonds as the same shall fall due and the 
redemption or repurchase price of all or any 
thereof redeemed or repurchased before ma- 
turity as herein provided. All tolls and 
other revenues from said bridge or bridges 
are hereby pledged to such uses and to the 
application thereof as hereinafter in this 
section required. After payment or provi- 
sion for payment therefrom of all such cost 
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of maintenance, repair, and operation, and 
the reservation of an amount of money esti- 
mated to be sufficient for the same purpose 
during an ensuing period of not more than 
6 months, the remainder of tolls collected 
shall be placed in a fund, at intervals to be 
determined by the commission prior to the 
issuance of the bonds, to pay the principal 
and interest of such bonds. An accurate 
record of the cost of the bridge or bridges 
and approaches; the expenditures for main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the same; 
and of the daily tolls collected, shall be kept 
and shall be available for the information 
of all persons interested. The commission 
shall classify in a reasonable way all traffic 
over the bridge or bridges so that the -tolls 
shall be so fixed and adjusted by it as to be 
uniform in the application thereof to all 
traffic falling within reasonable classes, re- 
gardless of the status or character of any per- 
son, firm, or corporation participating in 
such traffic, and shall prevent all use of such 
bridge or bridges for traffic except upon pay- 
ment of tolls so fixed and adjusted. No toll 
shall be charged officials or employees of the 
commission, nor shall toll be charged officials 
of the Government of the United States while 
in the discharge of duties incident to their 
office or employment, nor shall toll be 
charged members of the fire department or 
peace officers when engaged in the per- 
formance of their official duties. 

Within a reasonable time after the con- 
struction of any bridge or bridges, or the 
acquisition of any bridge or bridges, the 
commission shall file with the Commissioner 
of Public Roads, Department of Commerce, 
a sworn itemized statement showing the cost 
of constructing or reconstructing or pur- 
chasing the bridge or bridges and their ap- 
proaches, the cost of acquiring any interest 
in real or other property necessary therefor, 
and the amount of bonds, debentures, or 
other evidence of indebtedness issued in 
connection with the construction or recon- 
struction or acquisition of said bridge or 
bridges. 

Sec. 6. Nothing herein contained shall re- 
quire the commission or its successors to 
maintain or operate any presently existing 
bridge acquired hereunder, if and when all 
bonds issued for account of such bridge shall 
have been retired or provision for the pay- 
ment of interest on and the retirement of 
such bonds from the revenues from any 
other bridge shall have been made at the 
time of issuance of such bonds. Any such 
presently existing bridge so acquired and 
any appurtenances and property thereto 
connected and belonging, may be sold or 
otherwise disposed of or may be abandoned 
or dismantled whenever in the Judgment of 
the commission or its successors, and sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commissioner of 
Public Roads, and the Secretary of the Army, 
it may be declared expedient so to do, and 
provisions with respect to and regulating 
any such sale, disposal, abandonment, or 
dismantlement may be included in proceed- 
ings for the issuance and sale of bonds for 
account of any such bridge. The commis- 
sion and its successors may fix such rates of 
toll for the use of such bridge as it may 
deem proper, subject to the same condi- 
tions as are hereinabove required as to tolls 
for traffic over the bridge to be constructed, 
provided tolls shall be fixed and revised 
from time to time for traffic over all bridges 
so as not to adversely reflect upon the earn- 
ings of any bridge or bridges for account of 
which bonds may be outstanding. An ac- 
curate record of the cost of acquiring or con- 
structing each such bridge; the expenditures 
for maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
same; and of the daily tolls collected shall be 
kept and shall be available for the informa- 
tion of all persons interested. 

Sec. 7. (a) After payment of the bonds and 
interest, or after a sinking fund sufficient 
for such payment shall have been provided 
and shall be held solely for that purpose, 
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the commission shall deliver deeds or other 
suitable instruments of conveyance of the 
interest of the commission in and to that part 
of said bridge or bridges within Iowa to the 
State of Iowa or any municipality or agency 
thereof authorized by or pursuant to law 
to accept the same (hereafter referred to as 
the “Iowa interests”), and that part of said 
bridge or bridges within Illinois to the State 
of Illinois or any municipality or agency 
thereof authorized by or pursuant to law to 
accept the same (hereafter referred to as 
the “Illinois interests”), under the condition 
that the bridge or bridges shall thereafter 
be free of tolls and be properly maintained, 
operated, and repaired by the Iowa interests 
and the Illinois interests, as may be agreed 
upon; but if the Iowa or Illinois interests, 
as the case may be, fail to accept, or are not 
authorized to accept, their respective por- 
tions of said bridge or bridges, then the 
commission may deliver deeds, or other suit- 
able instruments of conveyance of said por- 
tions, to any other interest which may ac- 
cept and may be authorized to accept the 
same, under the condition that the bridge 
or bridges shall thereafter be free of toll 
and be properly maintained, operated, and 
repaired by the interests to whom said con- 
veyances are delivered; but if either the 
Iowa interests, or the Illinois interests, or 
any other interest hereinabove mentioned 
shall not be authorized to accept or shall not 
accept the same under such conditions, then 
the bridge or bridges shall continue to be 
owned, maintained, operated, and repaired 
by the commission as a toll bridge, tolls to 
be charged being reduced so as to provide 
only such money as may be necessary to 
pay maintenance, operators expense, and re- 
pairs, until such time as the Iowa interests, 
the Illinois interests, or any other interest 
hereinabove mentioned shall be authorized to 
accept and shall accept such conveyance un- 
der such conditions. The rate or rates of 
toll for crossing any bridge now existing or 
hereafter constructed or reconstructed which 
abuts upon or enters into the corporate limits 
of the city of Muscatine, Iowa, shall not be 
reduced below the rate or rates now in ef- 
fect on existing bridges so long as any in- 
debtedness of said commission for the ac- 
count of any bridge or bridges shall be out- 
standing and unpaid. Before deeds or other 
suitable instruments of conveyance are of- 
fered to the Iowa interests and the Illinois 
interests for acceptance, the commission 
shall place the bridge or bridges in a state 
of repair which will meet the approval of 
the highway departments of the States of 
Iowa and Illinois, and if in the opinion of 
said highway departments said bridge or 
bridges will need repainting within 2 years 
after the date of conveyance of title, the 
commission shall turn over to the Iowa in- 
terests and the Illinois interests sufficient 
funds to pay the cost of repainting. 

(b) Notwithstanding any restrictions or 
limitation imposed by the act entitled “An 
act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, the Commissioner of Public 
Roads, Department of Commerce, or any 
other Federal department or agency of the 
United States Government may extend Fed- 
eral aid under such act for the acquisition, 
reconstruction, or construction of said bridge 
or bridges out of any moneys allocated to 
the State of Iowa with the consent of the 
State highway commission of said State, and 
out of moneys allocated to the State of 
Illinois with the consent of the department 
of highways of said State. 

Sec. 8. For the purpose of carrying into 
effect the objects stated in this act, there 
is hereby created the Muscatine Bridge Com- 
mission, and by that name, style, and title 
said body shall have perpetual succession; 
may contract and be contracted with, sue and 
be sued, implead and be impleaded, com- 
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plain and defend in all courts of law and 
equity; may make and have a common seal; 
may purchase or otherwise acquire and hold 
or dispose of real estate and other property; 
may accept and receive donations or gifts 
of money or property and apply same to the 
purposes of this act; and shall have and 
possess all powers necessary, convenient, or 
proper for carrying into effect the objects 
stated in this act. 

The commission shall consist of L. R. Me- 
Kee, E. W. Boynton, H. W. Ogilvie, G. J. Vol- 
ger, and C. A, Rehwaldt, and a representa- 
tive from the highway department of each 
of the States of Iowa and Illinois, such repre- 
sentative from Iowa to be designated by the 
State Highway Commission of Iowa and such 
representative from Illinois to be designated 
by its division of highways, department of 
public works and buildings; such commis- 
sion shall be a public body corporate and 
politic, but is hereby declared not to be an 
agency of the Federal Government. Of the 
members of the commission hereinabove 
named, L. R. McKee and E. W. Boynton shall 
serve for a term of 3 years each, H. W. Ogilvie 
and C. A. Rehwaldt for a term of 4 years 
each, and G. J. Vogler for a term of 5 years, 
from the date of approval of this act, and 
thereafter each member appointed on the 
commission shall be for a term of 5 years, ex- 
cept when such appointment is to fill an un- 
expired term. Each member of the commis- 
sion shall qualify within 30 days after the 
approval of this act by filing with the sec- 
retary of the commission an oath that he 
will faithfully perform the duties imposed 
upon him by this act, and each person ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy shall qualify in like 
manner within 30 days after his appoint- 
ment. Any vacancy in said commission, 
other than of members to be designated by 
the highway departments of Iowa and Il- 
linois, occurring by reason of failure to quali- 
fy as above provided, or by reason of death, 
expiration of term, or resignation, shall be 
filled by two-thirds majority vote of the 
remaining members of the commission or 
by the Iowa State Highway Commisssion 
in the event the remaining members of the 
bridge commission are unable to agree upon 
such appointment within a period of 90 days 
from the date the vacancy occurred. Be- 
fore the issuance of bonds as hereinabove 
provided, each member of the commission 
shall give bond in the sum of $10,000: Pro- 
vided, That the chairman, and the secre- 
tary and the treasurer if they are members 
of the commission, shall give bond of $25,- 
000 each conditioned upon the faithful per- 
formance of all duties required by this act; 
the cost of such surety prior to and during 
the acquisition of the existing bridge or 
the reconstruction or the construction of 
a bridge shall be paid or reimbursed from the 
bond proceeds and thereafter such costs 
shall be deemed an operating expense. Bonds 
of the commission members shall be filed 
with the secretary of the commission. The 
commission shall annually elect from its 
members a chairman and a vice chairman, 
who shall each serve until his successor 
is elected, and may establish rules and regu- 
lations for the government of its own busi- 
ness, A majority of the members shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

Sec. 9. The commission shall have no capi- 
tal stock or shares of interest or participa- 
tion, and all revenues and receipts thereof 
shall be applied to the purposes specified 
in this act. The members of the commis- 
sion shall be entitled to a per diem com- 
pensation for their services of $20 for each 
day actually spent in the business of the 
commission, but the maximum per diem 
compensation of the chairman in any 1 year 
shall not exceed $3,000, and the maximum 
annual per diem compensation of each other 
member shall not exceed $2,000. The mem- 
bers of the commission shall also be en- 
titled to receive traveling expense allowance 
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of 10 cents a mile for each mile actually 
traveled on the business of the commis- 
sion, The commission shall employ a sec- 
retary and may employ a treasurer, engineers, 
attorneys, and other such experts, assistants, 
and employees as they may deem necessary, 
who shall be entitled to receive such reason- 
able compensation as the commission may 
determine. All salaries and expenses shall 
be paid solely from the funds provided un- 
der the authority of this act. After all bonds 
and interest thereon shall have been paid 
and all other obligations of the commission 
paid or discharged, or provision for all such 
payment shall have been made as herein- 
before provided, and after the bridge or 
bridges shall have been conveyed to the Iowa 
interests, and the Illinois interests, as here- 
in provided, or otherwise disposed of as pro- 
vided herein the commission shall be dis- 
solved and shall cease to have further exist- 
ence by an order of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
Iowa made upon application of the commis- 
sion or upon application of any other party 
in interest, but only after a public hearing 
in the city of Muscatine, Iowa, notice of the 
time and place of which hearing and the 
purpose thereof shall have been published 
once, at least 30 days before the date there- 
of, in a newspaper published in the city of 
Muscatine, Iowa. At the time of dissolu- 
tion all money in the hands of or to the credit 
of the commisison shall be divided into equal 
parts, one of which shall be paid to said Iowa 
interests and the other to said Illinois in- 
terests, or to any other interest to which 
the bridge or bridges is conveyed. 

Sec. 10. Notwithstanding any of the pro- 
visions of this act, the commission shall have 
full power and authority to negotiate and 
enter into a contract or contracts with the 
State highway commission of Iowa and the 
department of highways of Illinois, or any 
governmental entity in the State of Illinois 
or the State of Iowa, or any nongovernmental 
group in the State of Iowa or any nongovern- 
mental group in the State of Illinois or the 
United States Government or any agency or 
department thereof, whereby the commis- 
sion may receive financial aid, or any other 
aid, in the acquisition and maintenance of 
an existing bridge and approaches and ap- 
purtenances thereto; or the reconstruction 
or construction of a bridge and approaches 
and appurtenances thereto. 

The said commission may avail itself of all 
the facilities of the State highway commis- 
sion of the State of Iowa and the department 
of highways of the State of Illinois, or any 
subdivision of either State, or any depart- 
ment or agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment, with regard to the acquisition of 
the existing bridge or the reconstruction or 
construction of a bridge. The commission 
may make and enter into any contract or con- 
tracts which it deems expedient and proper 
with the State highway commission of Iowa, 
or the department of highways of Illinois, 
or any governmental agency, department, or 
subdivision of either or both States, or the 
United States Government or any depart- 
ment or agency thereof, whereby they or any 
of them may, by contract, participate with 
the commission in the financing, acquisition, 
operation, and maintenance of an existing 
bridge and the approaches and appurte- 
nances thereto, or may participate with the 
commission in the financing, reconstruction 
or construction, operation, and maintenance 
of a bridge and approaches and appurte- 
nances thereto. It is hereby declared to be 
the ultimate desire and purpose of Con- 
gress to facilitate the construction of a 
bridge and proper approaches and appurte- 
nances thereto across the Mississippi River 
at or near Muscatine, Iowa, and the town of 
Drury, Rock Island County, Ill., and to em- 
power the Muscatine bridge commission to 
promote said object and purpose. The pow- 
ers given to the commission shall be broadly 
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construed so that the ultimate desire and 
purpose of Congress may be fufilled, which 
will facilitate interstate commerce, facilitate 
the postal service, and provide modern ade- 
quate bridge facilities for the military and 
promote national defense and security. 

Sec. 11. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to authorize or permit the com- 
mission or any member thereof to create any 
obligation or incur any liability other than 
such obligations and liabilities as are dis- 
chargeable solely from funds contemplated 
to be provided by this act. No obligation 
created or liability incurred pursuant to this 
act shall be a personal obligation or liability 
of any member or members of the commis- 
sion, but shall be chargeable solely to the 
funds herein provided, nor shall any indebt- 
edness created pursuant to this act be an 
indebtedness of the United States. 

Sec. 12. The design and construction of 
any bridge which may be built pursuant to 
this act shall be in accordance with the 
standard specifications for highway bridges 
adopted by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, and the location and de- 
sign of any such bridge shall be subject to 
approval by the highway departments of the 
States of Iowa and Illinois. 

Sec. 13. Any bridge or bridges constructed, 
acquired, or reconstructed under authority 
of this act shall be constructed, maintained, 
and operated in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, as amended 
or supplemented. By reason of the commis- 
sion hereinbefore created being a public body 
the provisions of the Securities Act of 1933 
and of the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, and 
any amendments to either or both of said 
acts, shall not apply to bonds authorized to 
be issued by this act. 

Sec. 14. The bridge or bridges purchased 
or constructed under the authority of this 
act shall be deemed to be Federal instru- 
mentalities for interstate commerce, the 
postal service, and military and other pur- 
poses authorized by the Government of the 
United States, and said bridge or bridges and 
the bonds issued in connection therewith 
and the income derived therefrom shall be 
exempt from all Federal, State, municipal, 
and local property and income taxation. 

Sec, 15. Upon complaint of the attorney 
general of the State of Iowa or the attorney 
general of the State of Illinois or upon com- 
plaint of any other party in interest the 
United States District Court for the Southern 
District of Iowa shall have jurisdiction over 
the commission with respect to the enforce- 
ment and prevention of violation of the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 16. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF ROCKLAND HARBOR, MAINE 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 1749) adopting and authorizing the 
improvement of Rockland Harbor, 
Maine. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the modification 
of the project for improvement of Rockland 
Harbor, Maine, is hereby adopted and author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
contained in Senate Document No. 82, 84th 
Congress, 1st session, at an estimated cost 
of $710,000, and subject to the conditions set 
forth therein, the work to be prosecuted un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of the Army 
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and the supervision of the Chief of Engi- 
neers. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears no demand for a second. 

The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SURVEY ACT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
3076) to provide for a continuing survey 
and special studies of sickness and dis- 
ability in the United States, and for 
periodic reports of the results thereof, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “National Health Survey Act.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares— 

(1) that the latest information on the 
number and relevant characteristics of per- 
sons in the country suffering from heart 
disease, cancer, diabetes, arthritis and rheu- 
matism, and other diseases, injuries, and 
handicapping conditions is now seriously 
out of date; and 

(2) that periodic inventories providing 
reasonably current information on these 
matters are urgently needed for purposes 
such as (A) appraisal of the true state of 
health of our population (including both 
adults and children), (B) adequate planning 
of any programs to improve their health, (C) 
reseach in the field of chronic diseases, and 
(D) measurement of the numbers of persons 
in the working ages so disabled as to be 
unable to perform gainful work. 

(b) It is, therefore, the purpose of this 
act to provide (1) for a continuing survey 
and special studies to secure on a noncom- 
pulsory basis accurate and current statistical 
information on the amount, distribution, 
and effects of illness and disability in the 
United States and the services received for 
or because of such conditions; and (2) for 
studying methods and survey techniques for 
securing such statistical information, with 
a view toward their continuing improvement. 

Sec. 3. Part A of title III of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U. S. C. ch. 6A) is 
amended by adding after section 304 the 
following new section: 


“NATIONAL HEALTH SURVEYS AND STUDIES 


“Sec. 305. (a) The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized (1) to make, by sampling or other 
appropriate means, surveys and special 
studies of the population of the United 
States to determine the extent of illness and 
disability and related information such as: 
(A) the number, age, sex, ability to work or 
engage in other activities, and occupation 
or activities of persons afflicted with chronic 
or other disease or injury or handicapping 
condition; (B) the type of disease or injury 
or handicapping condition of each person so 
afflicted; (C) the length of time that each 
such person has been prevented from carry- 
ing on his occupation or activities; (D) the 
amounts and types of services received for or 
because of such conditions; and (E) the 
economic and other impacts of such condi- 
tions; and (2) in connection therewith, to 
develop and test new or improved methods 
for obtaining current data on illness and 
disability and related information. 

“(b) The Surgeon General is authorized, 
at appropriate intervals, to make available, 
through publications and otherwise, to any 
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interested governmental or other public or 
private agencies, organizations, or groups, or 
to the public, the results of surveys or studies 
made pursuant to subsection (a). 

“(c) For each fiscal year beginning after 
June 30, 1956, there are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as the Congress may 
determine for carrying out the provisions of 
this section. 

“(d) To assist in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this section the Surgeon General 
is authorized and directed to cooperate and 
consult with the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor and any other interested Federal 
Departments or agencies and with State 
health departments. For such purpose he 
shall utilize insofar as possible the services 
or facilities of any agency of the Federal 
Government and, without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
of any appropriate State or other public 
agency, and may, without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
utilize the services or facilities of any pri- 
vate agency, organization, group, or indi- 
vidual, in accordance with written agree- 
ments between the head of such agency, 
organization, or group, or such individual, 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Payment, if any, for such services 
or facilities shall be made in such amounts 
as may be provided in such agreement.” 

Sec. 4. Section 301 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U. S. C. 241) is amended by 
striking out the word “and” at the end of 
paragraph (f), redesignating paragraph (g) 
as paragraph (h), and inserting immediately 
following paragraph (f) the following new 
paragraph: 

“(g) Make available, to health officials, 
scientists, and appropriate public and other 
nonprofit institutions and organizations, 
technical advice and assistance on the ap- 
plication of statistical methods to experi- 
ments, studies, and surveys in health and 
medical fields; and.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, I demand a second. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Ds]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, this bill was 
passed by the Senate and referred to our 
committee where we amended it in cer- 
tain respects and improved the bill. 

It provides for a continuing study and 
survey of sickness and disability in the 
United States. There is an urgent need 
for such study. It has been 20 years 
since there has been a similar study. At 
the present time there is a serious lack 
of statistical information that is so nec- 
essary for the planning and execution of 
health programs by the States or the 
Federal Government or by local organi- 
zations. 

It is contemplated this survey will be 
conducted by the Census Bureau. There 
will not be an increase in personnel and 
it is on a non-compulsory basis. The 
committee has reported the bill unani- 
mously. 

If anyone desires any information I 
will be glad to answer questions. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DIES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The only 
reason for my demanding a second was 
so that we might have a full understand- 
ing of what the bill is all about. It did 
not indicate an objection to the bill 
at all. 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I wonder 
if the gentleman can tell us whether 
there are departmental reports on the 
bill S. 3076 which is before us and what 
the departmental reports were? 

Mr. DIES. The bill was recommended 
by the administration. As a matter of 
fact, it was the subject of a special mes- 
sage sent to the Congress by President 
Eisenhower. We also have a letter of 
recommendation from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
There is no opposition from any quarter 
to the bill and it is very necessary that 
we pass it quickly. The Surgeon General 
will conduct the study in cooperation 
with State and private agencies, which 
will avoid duplication of effort. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman may have answered this question 
already, but what about an estimate of 
the cost of this survey? Is there any 
estimate? 

Mr. DIES. So far as I know we do not 
have any definite estimate of the cost 
but since it is contemplated to use exist- 
ing personnel there will be no necessity 
to enlarge the personnel in the Depart- 
ment of Public Health. They will utilize 
the personnel in the Census Bureau to 
take these samplings geographically. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman from 
Texas is absolutely correct in that re- 
spect. There was a possible estimate 
that came to the chairman later, after 
the hearings, that it might amount to as 
much as $1,250,000 out of the regular 
budget; that is, that much of the regu- 
lar budget might be used in paying the 
personnel already employed to do this 
job. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. My un- 
derstanding then is that the real reason 
for this bill is to authorize the depart- 
ments to use funds that they presently 
have to engage in this activity; that 
there is not today on the books any 
authorization to make this survey, or am 
I wrong in that? 

Mr. DIES. No; there is no authoriza- 
tion to make this survey. It is necessary 
that we pass this to authorize it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that all mat- 
ters which he has had under discussion 
were carefully gone into by the com- 
mittee. This bill was unanimously ap- 
proved by those on both sides of the 
aisle. The cost was very, very carefully 
surveyed before we decided to do any- 
thing on this bill. I believe, in view of 
that finding of the committee, that this 


bill is very much in order. 
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Mr. DIES. If there are no other ques- 
tions, Mr. Speaker, that will conclude 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
F the rules and passing the 

The question was taken; and ‘two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


DEFINITION OF “NONFAT DRY 
MILK” 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
1614) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to fix a reasonable definition and stand- 
ard of identity of certain dry milk 
solids.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That Public Law 244, 
78th Congress, 2d session, approved March 
2, 1944, title 21, United States Code, sec- 
tion 321c, entitled “An act to fix a reason- 
able definition and standard of identity of 
certain dry milk solids” is amended to read 
as follows: “That for the purposes of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
June 26, 1938 (ch. 675, sec. 1, 52 Stat. 1040), 
nonfat dry milk is the product resulting from 
the removal of fat and water from milk, and 
contains the lactose, milk proteins, and milk 
minerals in the same relative proportions as 
in the fresh milk from which made. It con- 
tains not over 5 percent by weight of mois- 
ture. The fat content is not over 1½ percent 
by weight unless otherwise indicated. 

The term milk.“ when used herein, 
means sweet milk of cows. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
which has already passed the other body 
comes to us as S. 1614 and is, I think, 
best explained in the report. It is a 
very simple bill. It merely has to do 
with eliminating some definitions and 
simplifying Public Law 244 which was 
passed by the 78th Congress. I will read 
the law: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
of June 26, 1938 (ch. 675, sec. 1, 52 Stat. 
1040), nonfat dry milk “solids or defatted 
milk solids” is the product resulting from 
the removal of fat and water from milk, 
and contains the lactose, milk proteins, and 
milk minerals in the same relative propor- 
tions as in the fresh milk from which made. 
It contains not over 5 percent by weight 
of moisture. The fat content is not over 
1% percent by weight unless otherwise indi- 
cated. 

The term “milk”, when used herein, means 
sweet milk of cows. 


This bill was sponsored by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara] 
and I am positive that if it had any sub- 
stantial opposition from the fresh-milk 
industry in that State, he would cer- 
tainly not have introduced it. It was 
unanimously approved by the Health and 
Science Subcommittee. There was no 
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opposition to the bill in the full com- 
mittee. Representatives of the Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute appeared and 
testified in behalf of the bill. The De- 
partment of Agriculture approved the 
bill but felt it unnecessary to testify in 
behalf of it. 

In simple terms, when a housewife 
goes to the grocery store and calls for 
dry milk, she does not ask for nonfat 
dry milk solids or defatted milk solids. 
She asks for dry milk. All this bill does 
is to remove the word “solids” or “de- 
fatted milk solids” and what you have 
left is nonfat dry milk. That is all it 
is. In the interest of free enterprise and 
in order not to load down a definition on 
the cartons or bottles in which it is sold, 
I think this is a good amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill came from the Subcommittee on 
Health and Science of which I am a 
member. The bill was reported out of 
the committee unanimously. We felt 
there was a need for this redefinition. 
It was in order. In my estimation this 
bill should be passed under suspension 
of the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (S. 1614) as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 


TO PERMIT CERTAIN AIR CARRIERS 
TO GRANT FREE OR REDUCED 
RATE TRANSPORTATION TO MIN- 
ISTERS OF RELIGION 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
3149) to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 in order to permit certain air car- 
riers to grant free or reduced rate trans- 
portation to ministers of religion, with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) of 
section 403 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended, is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof the following sentence: “Any 
air carrier or foreign air carrier, under such 
terms and conditions as the Board may pre- 
scribe, may grant reduced-rate transporta- 
tion to ministers of religion, except that such 
a carrier may not grant such reduced-rate 
transportation during any period with re- 
spect to which it receives any compensation, 
determined under section 406 of this act, 
which is payable by the Board pursuant to 
Reorganization Plan No. 10 of 1953.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CARLYLE], the author of 
the House bill. 
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Mr. CARLYLE. Mr. Speaker, this pro- 
posed legislation has been carefully con- 
sidered by the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and by 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. We feel that it is a 
good bill. It is permissive legislation. 
There is nothing compulsory about it. 

The air carriers are permitted to grant 
to ministers of religion reduced fares if 
they elect to do so. It is a bill that has 
been carefully framed so that it will not 
cost this Government any money. Air 
carriers who are receiving any subsidy 
from the Government are not permitted 
to grant such reduced rates. We think it 
is a good bill and we ask that it pass 
the House. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to congratulate the gentleman for 
having brought this bill so quickly to the 
attention of the House. From every side 
of my district I have received evidence of 
support of the clergy and of other citi- 
zens for this proposed legislation. 

Mr. CARLYLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLYLE. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to congratulate my friend from 
North Carolina. Ishould like to say also 
that the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. CARLYLE] is one of the most sub- 
stantial Members of the House. His con- 
tributions have been noted by his col- 
leagues who are aware of his quiet, but 
effective judgment, which has contrib- 
uted so much to the drafting and enact- 
ment of legislation to the benefit of the 
people of his district, his State, and of 
the Nation. Also I should like to convey 
to my friend from North Carolina the 
fact that I have always valued his friend- 
ship and always shall. I want to empha- 
size as strongly as I can that the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. CARLYLE] every since his service in 
this body has been one of its most re- 
spected Members. 

Mr. CARLYLE. I thank the gentle- 
man very much, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLYLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had the great honor and privilege of 
serving for several years in this body and 
on the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce with our distinguished 
colleague from North Carolina. You get 
to know Members much better by work- 
ing with and serving on committees to- 
gether. It has been my pleasure to sit 
in the same committee room and work 
with my distinguished colleague and 
friend on highly important legislation 
affecting our people throughout the Na- 
tion. I have always observed him to be 
one of the most able and outstanding 
members of our committee. He has been 
industrious, resourceful and faithful to 
duty and public trust. 
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Mr. CARLYLE. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to commend 
him for sponsoring this bill. It is an 
example of the fine service he is render- 
ing and has rendered in the Congress. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLYLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ihave been a mem- 
ber of this committee for some 4 years. 
All of that time the gentleman from 
North Carolina has been a member of 
the committee. In all the legislation he 
has brought forth from that committee 
I have not known anything that has not 
been to the best interests not only of his 
district but of all the people of the coun- 
try. He has been a conscientious servant 
of the people he represents. He has been 
a regular attendant at committee meet- 
ings. In my opinion, he has been one of 
the outstanding members of this com- 
mittee. I congratulate him on bringing 
forward this piece of legislation, for 
which he has fought for a number of 
years in attempting to enact it into law. 
This is the culmination of all those efforts 
and all the time he has spent on this pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. CARLYLE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLYLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. As chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I join with our distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. McCormack], the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS], 
and the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
SPRINGER], in expressing my own appre- 
ciation for the services of the gentleman 
from North Carolina to the committee, 
the Congress, and the country. I have 
had ample opportunity to observe the 
industry and diligence with which he has 
pursued legislative matters as a member 
of that committee. I want to make it a 
matter of record at this point that he has 
been one of our most able and valuable 
members. 

Mr. CARLYLE. I thank my chairman. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLYLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my chairman ond the other members 
of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in paying tribute to 
our colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CARLYLE]. Having served 
with him on the Health and Science 
Subcommittee for the past 2 years, I 
know the fine work he has rendered in 
behalf of his district, the State, and of 
the Nation. He has served as chairman 
of the Carlyle Subcommittee on Refrig- 
erator Safety. He will be sorely missed 
not only as a coworker here but as a 
sincere colleague and friend. 

Mr. CARLYLE. I thank the gentle- 
man from Alabama very much. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RADWAN]. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the sentiments expressed on this legisla- 
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tion and particularly commend the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, the author 
of this legislation. I also congratulate 
and commend the committee on report- 
ing favorably this legislation. It is legis- 
lation which I had introduced in a previ- 
ous Congress, and I am very happy to 
support it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time in order to ask a question of the 
chairman of the committee. 

Is this proposal for reduced fares to 
members of the clergy limited only to 
airlines that are not receiving subsidies? 

Mr. PRIEST. Under the terms and 
provisions of the bill, as reported to the 
House, it is limited to airlines that do not 
receive subsidies. That is, the permis- 
sive authority to give these reduced rates 
is limited to airlines which are not on 
subsidies. May I say to the gentleman 
that this question was before the com- 
mittee last year, perhaps, and the year 
before, and one of the great objections 
that were made at that time as to the 
legislation was that if this authority were 
granted to the airlines not on subsidy, 
we faced the possibility of getting into 
the question of, let us say, the separation 
of church and state and of getting that 
question involved in the picture, which, 
of course, is a matter which rightly 
should not enter into the problem at all 
and, yet, which we found was to be con- 
sidered if it applied to airlines which 
were on subsidies. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, this is a limited 
proposition; is it not? 

Mr. PRIEST. No, it is not. It is not 
nearly as limited as it was a year ago. 
At the present time practically all of the 
major airlines are not operating on sub- 
sidies and others are being removed from 
the subsidy list, let us say, rather rapidly 
so it is not in any sense a limited propo- 
sition. 

Mr. GROSS. The transportation of 
mail under certain conditions is consid- 
ered a subsidy; is it not? 

Mr. PRIEST. No. The payments 
made by the Government for the trans- 
portation of mail is for services rendered. 
That is not a subsidy. The gentleman 
will recall the rather extended contro- 
versy which was had here on the floor of 
the House on the question of the separa- 
tion of mail pay and subsidies so that 
the public, the Congress, and everybody 
would know what was actually paid for 
the transportation of mail and what was 
paid simply as a subsidy. They are not 
the same thing. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CARLYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLYLE. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that this same consid- 
eration which is being extended to min- 
isters of religion is now given by rail- 
roads and buslines under similar legisla- 
tion. 5 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows that I am not opposed; I 
think this is reasonable legislation, Cer- 
tainly, I am not opposed, but I am under 
the impression that it is severely limited, 
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however, when it is applicable only to 
airlines which are not subsidized. 

Mr. CARLYLE. I was confident, I as- 
sure the gentleman, that he was not op- 
posed to the legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. I support it, and merely 
seek clarification as to the limitations. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, while I am not a member 
of the subcommittee which considered 
this legislation, I do know what was said 
in the committee when it came to the full 
committee. The bill came unanimously 
from the subcommittee on transporta- 
tion, which had to do with this particular 
problem. All of the evidence which came 
to us in the full committee, I thought in- 
dicated that we should have this kind of 
legislation. I think that the best thing 
about the bill is that it is not compulsory 
in nature. Any airline that does not 
want to grant such a benefit to a minister 
of religion does not have todoso. How- 
ever, the bill does grant the airlines the 
same right on a competitive basis with 
railroads as far as this class of passenger 
is concerned. I feel that it is good legis- 
lation. I supported it in committee and 
I support it today. It is in the spirit of 
the same type of legislation which we 
have passed heretofore here in the Con- 
gress with reference to other kinds of 
transportation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. As chairman of the 
subcommittee which heard the testimony 
and considered this legislation, I think 
the record should show that this legis- 
lation has been before the Congress for 
several years now. In the last Congress, 
the bill was taken up and considered. 
Objection was offered at that time within 
the committee on the basis that we were 
having difficulty in bringing airlines out 
of the subsidy character and, therefore, 
objection was made on the basis that the 
Treasury of the United States through 
the subsidy of certain airlines would have 
to stand this extra expense. 

Because of that, and that fact alone, 
primarily, certain objections did arise. 
It was the effect of that information in 
the committee that the bill was not re- 
ported. However, in time that objec- 
tion was met, and in this Congress, when 
our distinguished friend and colleague 
from North Carolina introduced the bill 
he had conferred with the objectors to 
the bill before the committee, and, there- 
fore, met the objection with reference 
to subsidization, and the committee ac- 
cepted their recommendation and finally 
reported the bill and we have it before 
us today. I agree with the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] that there is a 
limitation here. It is rather restricted 
in its nature, because 13 local airline 
service carriers throughout the country 
are practically all subsidized. Those air- 
lines, together with the airlines over- 
seas, are not affected by this proposed 
legislation. Ministers who need this 
privilege most, I think, are those who 
live in the rural areas of this country. 
They will not be benefited and cannot be 
benefited at all. Therefore, I was fa- 
vorable to the other viewpoint. But, 
nevertheless, because of the fact that 
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there was objection to it on the basis 
of subsidies to those airlines, conse- 
quently, under the provision where per- 
missive authority was given for the non- 
subsidized airlines to give the ministers 
this privilege, I was glad to join my col- 
leagues on the committee and go along 
with it. I thought the record should be 
clear. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] 
for bringing out what I thought was a 
deficiency in the bill. That is, the fact 
that the ministers in the rural areas will 
not benefit under the provisions of this 
bill, to the extent that they should. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. That was brought 
out fully in the discussion on the legisla- 
tion, and I expressed myself that I 
thought the people who need it most, 
and I expressed myself that I thought 
the people who need it most were the 
people who were not being benefited by 
it. But the other viewpoint, of course, 
is an important viewpoint to be con- 
sidered. Consequently, since that objec- 
tion had to be eliminated before any 
legislation could be passed, I agreed to 
go along. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas did an excellent 
job on this, but in answer to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross], may I say 
the ministers were asked very pointed 
questions about this matter. They 
thought that this was the only thing 
the Congress could do—to restrict it to 
those airlines which were profitably 
making sufficient to allow this to be done. 
They also felt that they simply could 
not call upon the subsidized airlines for 
reduced fares. 

I thought the clergy took a very fair 
view in connection with this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill S. 3149, as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 403 (b) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to 
permit air carriers and foreign air car- 
riers, subject to certain conditions, to 
grant reduced-rate transportation to 
ministers of religion,” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 


CLOSING THE LOOPHOLES IN THE 
MEAT INSPECTION LAWS TO PRO- 
TECT THE CONSUMER AGAINST 
DISEASED POULTRY 
The SPEAKER. Under the previous 

order of the House, the gentlewoman 

from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a report. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time today in order to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill which I have just intro- 
duced this afternoon to close one of the 


most glaring loopholes in our pure-food - 


laws. 

It is a bill to require Federal inspec- 
tion for wholesomeness of all poultry 
or poultry products in interstate com- 
merce or which directly burden, obstruct, 
or affect interstate commerce. 

My bill would accomplish this long- 
overdue reform by amending the Meat 
Inspection Act to include poultry and 
poultry products along with beef, pork, 
lamb, and the other red meats now cov- 
ered by the terms of this law. 

The bill states that Congress finds 
that poultry and poultry products are 
being marketed through the channels of 
interstate and foreign commerce with- 
out adequate inspection to protect the 
public against poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts which are diseased, unsound, un- 
healthful, unwholesome, or otherwise 
unfit for human food. 

OBJECTIVE: TO PROTECT THE PUBLIC 


It further states as its objective: To 
protect the general consuming public, to 
protect the health of persons engaged 
in the processing and distribution of 
poultry and poultry products, to prevent 
the spread of disease through shipments 
in interstate and foreign commerce of 
unwholesome poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts, and to promote the wider use of 
poultry through assurance to the con- 
suming public of its wholesomeness and 
freedom from disease, thus assisting 
agriculture and the food-marketing in- 
dustries in expanding their sales and 
augmenting their important contribu- 
tions to our economic system, the follow- 
ing amendments are made to the Meat 
Inspection Act—34th United States Stat- 
utes at Large, page 1260, as amended— 
and the Tariff Act of 1930—46th 
United States Statutes at Large, page 
689, section 306—giving the Secretary of 
Agriculture power to inspect, condemn, 
or regulate any shipments of poultry in 
interstate or foreign commerce, or any 
shipment thereof which directly bur- 
dens, obstructs, or affects interstate or 
foreign commerce in such commodity. 

FIFTY YEARS OF MEAT INSPECTION 


The Meat Inspection Act will be exact- 
ly 50 years old this month. During all 
of that time, we have had compulsory 
inspection for wholesomeness of all red 
meats shipped in interstate commerce. 
This law represented a great reform fol- 
lowing the disclosures of the filth and 
complete lack of sanitation in the meat 
industry a half-century ago. The law 
has worked fairly and well to protect the 
consumer. It has also been a great 
thing for the legitimate meat-packing 
industry. 

The effectiveness of this program can 
be seen, Mr. Speaker, right in the bare 
figures and statistics of the Federal 
budget. We find on page 359 of the 
budget document for the coming fiscal 
year that in fiscal 1955, the year which 
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ended last June 30, nearly 100 million 
meat animals were inspected by Federal 
meat inspectors, both before and after 
slaughter, to make sure the animals 
were healthy and the meat was whole- 
some. Out of this number, more than a 
quarter million carcasses were con- 
demened as unfit for human consump- 
tion. 

Just imagine how many illnesses those 
quarter million disease or unfit steers, 
lambs, pigs, or other animals could have 
caused if the meat inspectors had not 
condemned the meat from them. 

The budget shows that more than 16 
billion pounds of processed meat and 
meat-food products were inspected by 
the Federal meat inspectors in that fiscal 
year, at a cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of nearly $15 million that year. 
The estimate for meat-inspection work 
for the coming year is nearly $16 million, 
and it is money well spent—to protect 
our health. 

NO COMPULSORY INSPECTION OF POULTRY 


But while we have had compulsory in- 
spection for wholesomeness of the red 
meats in interstate commerce, we have 
had no such requirement for poultry and 
poultry products. Consequently, we have 
been victimized as consumers many, 
many times by being sold poultry prod- 
ucts which should have been condemned 
and destroyed. We have been defrauded 
by being sold products unfit for human 
food. We have been poisoned by the 
consumption of poultry products which 
carried disease. And, even more trag- 
ically, we have seen some employees in 
the poultry-processing industry die as a 
result of extremely serious disease trans- 
mitted to them by poultry which should 
have been detected as diseased before 
slaughter and thus never should have 
been brought in contact with the work- 
ers whose death they caused. 

I have cited the consequences to con- 
sumers, to the general public, and to 
workers in the poultry-processing indus- 
try because we have not had adequate 
inspection of poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts to insure that these foods are whole- 
some. Let me add an additional group 
which is being adversely affected—the 
poultry processors themselves and the 
food-distribution industry. 

The spread of illness through sale of 
diseased poultry has caused many house- 
wives to hesitate about buying poultry, 
particularly frozen poultry. A number 
of people in this line of business have 
told me that sales are adversely affected 
by the lack of confidence of many house- 
wives in the wholesomeness of poultry 
products offered for sale. As they point 
out, this affects not only the fly-by-night 
or unscrupulous operator, but the legiti- 
mate concern as well. Firms which sell 
only the most wholesome commodities 
suffer from.the lack of public confidence 
in the wholesomeness of poultry prod- 
ucts generally. 

IN BEST INTEREST OF PRODUCERS, TOO 

So it is to the advantage of the con- 
sumer, then, the general public, the 
poultry processing plant worker, and to 
the poultry farmer and the poultry 
processor and the poultry distributor 
that we close this 50-year-old loophole 
in our meat inspection laws and include 
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poultry as well as the red meats under 
the terms of the Meat Inspection Act. 

It may come as a shock to some Mem- 
bers, Mr. Speaker, to learn that the 
chicken or duck or turkey which you buy 
in the store could be shipped in inter- 
state commerce without Federal inspec- 
tion as to its wholesomeness—its 
purity—its fitness as human food. Do 
we not have laws to prohibit the sale in 
interstate commerce of food products 
unfit for human consumption? Of 
course we do. 

We have the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act which prohibits the sale in interstate 
and foreign commerce of contaminated, 
unfit, filthy, adulterated foods. Since we 
have such a law on the books, we are 
inclined to sit back and be complacent 
in the belief that everything is nicely 
taken care of. 

FOOD AND DRUG FUNDS INADEQUATE 


As many of the Members know, I have 
been protesting ever since coming to 
Congress that we live in an atmosphere 
of false security about the purity of our 
foods, drugs and cosmetics—despite a 
good law on the subject—because we 
treat the Food and Drug Administration 
like a stepchild. We starve out the 
agency responsible for protecting our 
own health against poisonous foods and 
drugs and cosmetics. It is a shortsighted 
and tragic thing. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
hopes in this coming year—with the 
help of a very substantial increase in its 
appropriation—to expand back to the 
level of 1952 and have as many as 300 
inspectors on its staff for food, drug and 
cosmetic enforcement work. 

It has been able to spare only about 
7 or 10 men, at the outside, on a man- 
year basis, for poultry inspection. It has 
been able to send an inspector around 
to the various poultry processing plants 
engaged in interstate commerce about 
once every 3 or 4 years. 

Yes; occasionally they do uncover a 
shipment of unfit, rotten poultry, which 
they then seize and remove from the 
channels of commerce. But this is 
hardly the kind of procedure which can 
assure the wholesomeness of the poultry 
we consume in this country. 

Obviously, a visit every 3 or 4 years 
for a few hours by a Food and Drug in- 
spector to a poultry-processing plant is 
not the answer. 

PRESENT POULTRY INSPECTION ONLY 
PARTIAL PROGRAM 

Well, then, do we not have Federal 
inspection of poultry by the Department 
of Agriculture? Wedo. Primarily such 
inspection was to protect the farmer and 
his poultry flock from diseased birds. 
It is illegal to ship diseased live poultry 
in interstate commerce and it is illegal 
to ship the carcasses of poultry which 
died from certain specified diseases. 

But the loophole here is interesting. 
If the diseased birds suffering from such 
illnesses are slaughtered, the carcasses 
can be shipped, nonetheless, because they 
did not die of these specified diseases. 
Is that not, indeed, a ridiculous distinc- 
tion? 

The diseased poultry would not have 
been shipped live in violation of the act, 
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nor would they actually have died of the 
disease from which they suffered. 

Therefore, we cannot depend upon this 
particular statute to protect the con- 
sumer, or to protect the health of the 
poultry-processing-plant worker, or to 
reassure the public as to the wholesome- 
ness of the poultry they see offered in 
the stores. 

Under the terms of another law, how- 
ever, there is Federal inspection of poul- 
try for wholesomeness. This is in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946, 
which provides for a voluntary inspec- 
tion program, with the full cost of the 
service being paid for by the processors 
which use the service. 

Hence, you can now find federally in- 
spected poultry, certified as to its whole- 
someness, in many stores today. When 
you see such poultry in the stores carry- 
ing the Department of Agriculture seal 
attesting that it has been inspected for 
wholesomeness, you can be sure this 
poultry is good—that it is wholesome. 
I am very pleased by the actions of so 
many food-merchandising companies in 
emphasizing in their advertising that 
they sell only United States inspected 
poultry, approved for wholesomeness. 
The customer should insist on this. 

But, unfortunately, this voluntary 
program—which the processing indus- 
try must pay for—covers only a small 
proportion of our poultry supplies and 
is utterly inadequate in protecting the 
public. 

Only about 25 percent of the Nation's 

` poultry supply is inspected by the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture for 
wholesomeness. The present Federal 
poultry inspection program, as I said, is 
purely voluntary on the part of the proc- 
essors willing to participate under it, and 
willing to pay for the inspection service 
on a fee basis. That is why 75 percent of 
our poultry is not inspected by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

ILLNESS AND DEATH FROM DISEASED POULTRY 


On the other hand, the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays the full cost—now more 
than 15 million dollars a year—for in- 
spection of the red meats for wholesome- 
ness. When you stop to consider that 
we consume more than 6% billion 
pounds of poultry a year, it is obvious 
there is a big gap in our machinery for 
protecting the consumer from unwhole- 
some poultry products. We know that 
many diseases are transmitted from 
poultry to humans. We know that dis- 
eased poultry in the last few months in 
the Far West, and in the last few years 
in Texas and elsewhere has caused the 
death of a number of poultry processing 
workers and the serious illnesses of many 
workers—epidemics, for instance, of 
psittacosis. And we know that diseased, 
unfit poultry has caused an unusually 
high percentage of all food poisoning ill- 
nesses, particularly salmonellosis and 
gastroenteritis. 

I mentioned the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s efforts to combat this 
menace. Let me again point out that 
the Food and Drug Administration, with 
a total appropriation for all purposes of 
less than one-half of what we appropri- 
ate each year to the Federal Meat In- 
spection Service, cannot begin to do the 
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job of protecting the public against 
all unsound, unhealthful, unwholesome 
poultry. There are 1,300 or more inter- 
state poultry dressing, freezing, or can- 
ning establishments in the United States, 
and the Food and Drug Administration 
can visit them, as I said, only about once 
every 3 or 4 years. 

Obviously, we need full-time inspec- 
tors to examine this poultry before it is 
killed—antemortem—and again after it 
is killed, exactly as it is done with the 
red meats. 

MEAT CUTTERS UNION HAS ALERTED PUBLIC 


My attention first was called to this 
problem by the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, whose president, Mr. Earl W. 
Jimerson, and secretary-treasurer, Pat- 
rick E. Gorman, along with other officers 
and members, have been deeply con- 
cerned by the danger to the health of 
their fellow-members from diseased 
poultry. Members of this union have 
sickened and, in some cases, died, from 
handling diseased poultry. Others have 
been made violently nauseous by the con- 
ditions in some of the plants, and by the 
unfit products—filthy products—they 
have had to process. 

Two years ago, on June 15, 1954, after 
Officials of this union called some of 
these matters to my attention in connec- 
tion with my efforts to obtain higher ap- 
propriations for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, I directed an inquiry to 
Mr. Charles W. Crawford, then Commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, asking what was being done to 
overcome the menace to public health of 
diseased poultry being shipped in inter- 
state commerce, and also asking of any 
instances known to his agency of the 
transmission of disease from poultry to 
humans. I received a most interesting 
answer from him on June 23, 1954. Sub- 
sequently, on July 26, 1954, I called this 
material to the attention of the House 
in the following statement in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

DISEASED AND “NEEDLED” POULTRY ENDANGER 
AND CHEAT THE PUBLIC, AND OTHER RACKETS 
FLOURISH IN Foops, DRUGS, AND COSMETICS, 
AS FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION APPRO- 
PRIATION AGAIN Is CuT 

(Extension of remarks of Hon. LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN, of Missouri, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Monday, July 26, 1954) 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
many Members of the Congress, and also 
Officials of the administration, particularly 
those with policymaking responsibilities in 
the field of health and welfare, read the ex- 
cellent article in the Washington Evening 
Star on Wednesday, July 21, dealing with 
the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The article was entitled “Food and 
Drug Watchdogs Face Work With Less 
Funds.” 

I have tried during my tenure in the Con- 
gress to keep abreast of the work of the Food 
and Drug Administration and to do what I 
can to assure it adequate authority to do 
the work we expect of it, and also adequate 
funds. Last year, as a result of the Supreme 
Court decision, a loophole was disclosed in 
the basic authority of the Food and Drug 
Administration which prohibited inspectors 
of the agency to gain admission to factories 
preparing food, drug, or cosmetics prepara- 
tions, except on the invitation of the oper- 
ators of those factories. We succeeded in 
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closing that loophole in the legislation. It 
was a great victory for the consumer, for 
it restored the right of our Government to 
inspect the conditions under which these 
products are prepared and processed, and to 
act against insanitary conditions threaten- 
ing the health of the public. 

The fact remains, however, that the Food 
and Drug Administration has not been get- 
ting adequate funds to enable it to make 
the number of inspections it should make 
each year in preventing products which are 
dangerous to health, or which are fraudu- 
lently packaged, from getting into interstate 
commerce. The administration this year 
asked for only $5,200,000 for the appropria- 
tion of the Food and Drug Administration, 
as against the $5,600,000 appropriated under 
the Truman administration. The Congress 
then cut the administration’s request by an- 
other $100,000, leaving the Food and Drug 
Administration only $5,100,000. That means 
a cut in the staff of this very essential Gov- 
ernment agency by about 11 percent since 
1952. Considering the work which the Food 
and Drug Administration does for all the 
people of the United States by seeking to 
eliminate poisoned, or adulterated, or mis- 
labeled foods, drugs, and cosmetics from be- 
ing sold to the public, I think this was one 
of the most shortsighted cuts ever made in 
an appropriation. 


THE DISEASED POULTRY SITUATION 


The work of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has come in for renewed attention 
in recent months as a result of disclosures 
dealing with the sale in interstate commerce 
of diseased poultry and of frozen poultry 
which has been fraudulently weighted with 
water prior to freezing. Estimates on the 
extent of this dangerous and immoral racket 
have varied, but all the facts indicate that 
it has been an extensive problem. With its 
cut in funds in both last year's appropria- 
tion and this year's, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has had to cut its enforcement 
work in this field by about 30 percent. 

Following disclosures of this diseased poul- 
try racket, I wrote last month to Mr. Charles 
W. Crawford, Commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration, asking for full infor- 
mation on the work of the FDA to protect 
the consumer against the sale of this diseased 
poultry, the time devoted to this work, the 
number of poultry processors in the country 
doing interstate business, the frequency with 
which they are inspected, etc. I also asked 
for any information he might have indicat- 
ing transmission of diseases to humans as 
a result of the processing or consumption of 
diseased poultry, His reply, I believe, will 
be of extreme interest to every Member of 
the Congress concerned about protecting the 
health of the people of the United States 
and protecting them against fraud. 

With the unanimous consent of the House, 
Mr. Speaker, I include as part of my remarks 
the article Food and Drug Watchdogs Face 
Work With Less Funds, from the Washington 
Evening Star of July 21, and also an ex- 
change of correspondence between myself 
and Commissioner Crawford, of the Food and 
Drug Administration, as follows: 


[From the Washington Star of July 21, 1954] 


“FOOD AND DRUG WATCHDOGS FACE WORK WITH 
LESS FUNDS 


“Housewives might do well to provide 
themselves with scales to check the weight 
of packages of food they buy. 

“They would thus be taking over part of 
the work of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. But that agency, its budget cut and 
its staff reduced, has assigned a low priority 
to the checking of the net weight of pack- 
aged food against the statement of weight on 
the label. 

“Wallace F. Janssen, assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, said he does not believe the housewife 
would find many packages not full weight, 
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But it would provide a check the Adminis- 
tration is not able to make. 

“The budget of the agency has been 
trimmed steadily in the last 4 years. For 
fiscal 1952 Congress appropriated $5.64 mil- 
lion. The next year the appropriation was 
$5.6 million. Last year it was $5.2 million, 
and for this fiscal year, 1955, it is $5.1 million. 


“Eleven percent cut since 1952 


“The estimated number of the staff for this 
year is 815, an 11 percent reduction since 
1952, That number includes laboratory 
scientists, administrators, clerical workers, 
and, finally, the front-line troops, the in- 
spectors. 

“There were only 230 inspectors in 1950. 
Last year the number was 195. These fig- 
ures leave out about 170 persons employed 
in testing certain products as they are pro- 
duced, with the manufacturer paying the 
salaries through fees. 

“The head of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration is Charles W. Crawford, a career 
man with 37 years’ experience. He has ap- 
plied for retirement. 

“The staff cuts have led the Agency to the 
conclusion that it is more important to di- 
rect its efforts toward activities that protect 
health rather than those that protect the 
pocketbook. Therefore, it has assigned lower 
priorities on checking weights of packaged 
goods, checking the contents of cans and 
packages to make sure their composition is 
what the label says, and proceeding against 
those who make extravagant claims for prod- 
ucts unless danger to health is involved. 

“Occasional cases on these grounds are 
made, it is true, but usually they are inci- 
dental to other activities. 

“The Agency admits frankly it would take 
200 inspectors 1214 years to make inspections 
of each of the 96,000 food and drug company 
plants and warehouses. Last year 8,650 
plants and warehouses were inspected, 


“Lacks followup facilities 


“While the Agency is alert to cases in which 
public health is involved, it says it lacks 
the facilities to keep up with the testing of 
new products and materials which are being 
developed in increasing numbers. It can- 
not make followup investigations of the 
safety of new drugs after they are placed on 
the market. Important cases involving 
serious frauds have been delayed by a lack 
of medical and legal manpower. 

“The Agency does continue to seize con- 
taminated and spoiled foods in large 
amounts. It goes after medical devices and 
products which make false claims. It 
prosecutes druggists who sell barbiturates 
and other prescription drugs without a physi- 
cian’s prescription, 

“After coffee prices went up the Agency de- 
cided it should check attempts by unethical 
dealers to take advantage of the higher 
prices. It seized a number of consignments 
of coffee. 

“It was learned that chickpeas, imported 
for canning, had become infested with in- 
sects. The chickpeas were diverted to coffee 
roasters. Coffee shipped by some firms were 
found to contain, in addition to the chick- 
peas, spent coffee grounds, barley, chicory, 
and soybeans. 


“Frozen food adds work 


“The expanding market for frozen foods 
has added to the Administration’s work. 
One plant producing frozen turkeys was 
found to operate with a water hose having 
a hypodermic needle as a nozzle. Water was 
injected into the turkeys before they were 
frozen. 

“When one turkey was thawed 2 pounds 
of water seeped out. It was part of a lot 
of turkeys weighing 50,000 pounds. Taking 
the average weight of a turkey at 15 pounds, 
allowing for 1 pound of water per bird and 
taking the price at 75 cents a pound, the 


buyers were thus paying $2,500 for 3,300 
pounds of water. z 
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“May be political appointee 

“With the retirement of Mr. Crawford 
pending, the agency has this question: 

“Will the new Administrator be a profes- 
sional man, perhaps trained in the agency, 
or a person from some other category whose 
appointment is cleared with the Republican 
National Committee? 

“When the Eisenhower administration di- 
rected that Government policymaking jobs 
be listed and that they be taken from under 
civil-service coverage, various trade associa- 
tions in the food and drugs fields urged that 
politics be kept out of the Food and Drug 
Administration. Mr, Crawford was not re- 
placed. 

“With the prospect of his retirement the 
requests are being repeated. Carlos E. 
Campbell, secretary of the National Canners 
Association, said his organization has urged 
that the appointment be kept in the profes- 
sional category. Other organizations have 
done the same,” 
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June 15, 1954, 
Mr. CHARLES W. CRAWFORD, 
Commissioner, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. CRAwForD; In view of the recent 
publicity given the sale of diseased poultry 
and the action of the AFL Meatcutters 
Union to try to bring about legislation to 
protect the American consumer against this 
menace, I would appreciate your sending me 
a statement on what the FDA is doing and 
intends to do to correct this situation. I 
would specifically like to have answers to the 
following questions, as well as any other in- 
formation you can properly send me in con- 
nection with this problem. 

What does the FDA do to protect the con- 
sumer against the sale of diseased poultry? 

How much time is devoted to the inspec- 
tion of that one particular item? 

Are there any diseases of poultry that can 
be transmitted to humans through the con- 
sumption of diseased poultry being put up 
for sale? 

If so, do you know of any instances where 
diseases of poultry have been transmitted to 
humans? 

Do you know how many poultry proces- 
sors there are in the country that do inter- 
state business? 

How often does the FDA inspect them? 

I would appreciate it if you would send me 
your reply to these questions in quadrupli- 
cate. 

Sincerely yours, 22 
Mrs. JOHN B. (LEONOR) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Foop AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 1954. 
Hon. Leonor SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives: 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: We have your letter 
of June 15 in which you ask several questions 
concerning our enforcement program on 
diseased poultry. We are answering your 
questions in the order in which you have 
asked them. 

Under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, a food is deemed to be adulterated 
if it is the product of a diseased animal or of 
an animal which died otherwise than by 
slaughter. This section of the act takes into 
account the basic objections of the consumer 
to the diseased product, whether or not 
actual danger to health can be demonstrated. 

We have a carefully planned enforcement 
program under this section of the law, which 
includes inspection of poultry dressing and 
eviscerating plants and of other poultry proc- 
essors, and sampling surveys in consumer 
markets to find diseased or otherwise unfit 
poultry. Under this program for fiscal 1953 
and the first 11 months of fiscal 1954, we 
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approved 106 seizure actions for the removal 
of unfit birds from the market, of which 64 
actions included charges that the article 
was in whole or in part the product of a 
diseased animal. During the same period 
we also approved 33 criminal actions, 22 of 
which involved diseased poultry. 

During fiscal 1953 we devoted 10 man-years 
to the poultry project, of which the work on 
diseased poultry is a part, along with work 
on filthy, decomposed or otherwise unfit 
poultry and poultry which has been 
“needled” or otherwise fraudulently watered 
to increase its weight. During fiscal 1954 
this work has necessarily been reduced. We 
estimate, based on reports for the first 3 
quarters, that 7 man-years will have been 
expended this year on this project. 

The question of whether poultry diseases 
may be transmitted to man through the sale 
of diseased poultry cannot be answered with 
assurance. It is well established that cer- 
tain poultry disease are transmissible to 
man. These would include, for instance, 
psittacosis (parrot fever) and Newcastle 
disease. However, outbreaks of these dis- 
eases, so far as we know, have occurred only 
among persons handling live poultry or 
working in poultry dressing establishments. 
We do not know of any instances in which it 
have been proved that a specific disease was 
contracted through the consumption or 
preparation in the kitchen of a diseased bird. 
On the other hand, the possibility cannot 
be ruled out. 

Several outbreaks of psittacosis have oc- 
curred recently among workers in turkey 
processing plants in Texas, In cooperation 
with the Public Health Service of this De- 
partment we are currently investigating 
these outbreaks to determine whether dis- 
eased birds have been shipped in interstate 
commerce and the degree of hazard, if any, 
to the purchaser of such birds. 

There is another group of diseases com- 
mon to poultry and to man and apparently 
caused by the same disease organism in both, 
in which definite transmission has not been 
established. However, it is believed that 
poultry may at least serve as a reservoir of 
human infection by routes still unknown. 
Certain types of encephalitis and meningi- 
tis, pseudotuberculosis, and pasturella in- 
fections are in this group. 

In a closely related category are the food- 
poisoning illnesses—salmonellosis and gas- 
troenteritis—which are attributed to poultry 
and poultry products or in which such prod- 
ucts are suspected as the vehicle of infec- 
tion. Poultry which are actively infected 
with salmonella or which are carriers of the 
organisms, though apparently not diseased in 
the ordinary sense, undoubtedly are involved 
in many of these instances, and fecal con- 
tamination during processing may be a fac- 
tor. For your further information on this 
phase of your inquiry, we are enclosing a 
mimeograph entitled “Poultry Diseases 
Transmissible to Man—Including Summary 
Report of Outbreaks,” prepared by the Com- 
municable Disease Center of the Public 
Health Service. 

We estimate that there are approximately 
1,300 interstate poultry dressing, freezing, or 
canning establishments in the United States. 
For the past 2 years we have made about 400 
poultry-establishment inspections each year, 
of which we estimate that perhaps one- 
fourth represents reinspections of the same 
firms. Thus our program contemplates com- 
plete coverage of this industry about once 
every 3 or 4 years. 

If we can be of further service, please do 
not hesitate to let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. W. CRAWFORD, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


FULL REPORT ON TRANSMISSIBLE DISEASES 


I did not, at that time, include ir. the 
Record the report which Mr. Crawford 
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referred to- Poultry Diseases Trans- 
missible to Man Including Summary Re- 
port of Outbreaks’—but I believe it is 
relevant now in light of the bill which I 
have introduced and the goal I am trying 
to achieve. I therefore am including it 
today as part of my remarks, identified 
as exhibit A at the end of my discussion. 
It is rather long, and for that I apologize, 
but I do believe it is important enough to 
the legislative process—if we are to 
achieve the goal of assuring the whole- 
someness of the poultry we buy and eat— 
to include it in the Recorp. I hope that 
Members will be able to find the time to 
read it and to note especially the many 
incidents of food poisoning in the 1951- 
52 period studied which were directly 
attributable to diseased poultry. 

For 2 years, then, Mr. Speaker, I have 
been actively interested in this problem 
of diseased poultry, and finding a solu- 
tion to it which would protect the con- 
sumer and the public generally. I think 
the bill which I have today introduced is 
the best approach which has yet been 
made to solving the problem. 

I have mentioned the intense interest 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union 
in this whole field, and I am pleased to 
acknowledge their leadership in bringing 
the matter to public attention and in en- 
listing my help and the help of other 
Members of Congress in seeking a solu- 
tion. Since the Amalgamated’s proposed 
solution has been somewhat different 
from mine, although our objectives are 
identical, I think it only fair to point out 
the development of our respective legis- 
lative approaches. 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION SOUGHT 


The Meat Cutters Union at first sought 
to meet the increasing problem of dis- 
eased poultry in interstate commerce 
through the vehicle of a congressional 
investigation, and several bills were of- 
fered in the Congress calling for such 
investigations. Unfortunately, however, 
no action was taken on these bills last 
year in either House or Senate. 

EXCELLENT ASSISTANCE FROM LIBRARY 

CONGRESS 

Over the congressional recess, as I 
thought about this problem I turned to 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress for some guidance 
and assistance on the best way to accom- 
plish the goal of assuring the wholesome- 
ness of poultry in interstate commerce. 
I want now to acknowledge the outstand- 
ing assistance I have received on this 
from Miss Margaret M. Conway, of the 
American Law Division, who in December 
submitted to me a comprehensive and 
truly excellent exposition of the legal 
aspects of the problem. Her report to me 
was as follows: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1955. 

To: Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN. 

(Attention: Mr. Holstein.) 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Suggestions as to legislation to re- 
quire inspection of all poultry shipped 
in interstate commerce, 

For your information, and to place the 
question in a proper perspective, we are re- 
viewing here for you, first, the laws already 
on the books providing certain types of in- 
spection of poultry, and also the meat in- 
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spection laws which require compulsory in- 
spection of meat shipped in interstate com- 
merce. 

POULTRY INSPECTION 


There are at present the following several 
laws in effect which permit agents of the 
Federal Government to inspect poultry. 
Each of them has certain limitations in its 
coverage which we point out below. 

1. The act of February 7, 1928 (45 Stat. 
49): This law included live poultry within 
the purview of several previous inspection 
acts administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. By it, live poultry was made 
subject to the provisions of the act of May 
29, 1884, establishing the Bureau of Animal 
Industry (23 Stat. 31; 7 U. S. C. 391); of the 
act of February 2, 1903, enabling the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to suppress and prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases among 
livestock (32 Stat. 791; 21 U. S. C. 111-121); 
and of the act of March 3, 1905, enabling 
the Secretary of Agriculture to maintain 
quarantine districts and regulate the move- 
ment of cattle and other livestock therefrom 
(33 Stat. 1264; 21 U. S. C. 123-130). 

The regulations concerning poultry here- 
under are incorporated in the Federal regula- 
tions concerning the interstate transporta- 
tion of animals and poultry suffering from 
specified contagious diseases (9 C. F. R. 71.1 
through 81.2. The sections concerning poul- 
try are 9 C. F. R. 81.1 and 81.2). They pro- 
hibit the interstate transportation of “live 
chickens, turkeys, or geese affected with or 
directly exposed to the contagious disease 
known as European fowl pest or other similar 
contagious poultry disease, [or the] carcasses 
of such animals which have died from any 
such disease.” 

The regulatory power of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in this instance is compulsory 
(21 U. S. C. 111). The wording of the law 
states that he has power “to seize, quaran- 
tine, and dispose of any hay, straw, forage, 
or similar material, or any meats, hides, or 
other animal products coming from an in- 
fected foreign country * * * or from one 
State or Territory in the United States in 
transit to another.” The regulation, in 
itself, however, is deficient, so far as the 
alleged practices of some of the modern poul- 
try packers are concerned (see daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, June 8, 1954, p. A4245). Its 
wording is such that chickens, not yet dead 
but suffering from any of the prescribed 
diseases, could be slaughtered and packed 
within a State for interstate shipment. In 
such instances, the poultry would not be 
shipped live, nor would it actually have died 
from any such disease, so that the shipment 
of the carcasses would come under the 
prohibition. 

2. The second act which provides for in- 
spection of poultry is the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 1087; 67 Stat. 
205; 7 U. S. C. 1622-1627). The aim of this 
act was to promote a scientific approach to 
marketing of agricultural products. In or- 
der to accomplish this, it was suggested that 
the various types of activity required, such 
as inspection, regulatory work, and other 
services, be done in cooperation with State 
agencies and State departments of agricul- 
ture, and State bureaus and departments of 
markets. 

The inspection and certification provision 
is contained in 7 U. S. C. 1622 (h): 

“To inspect, certify, and identify the class, 
quality, quantity, and condition of agricul- 
tural products when shipped or received in 
interstate commerce, under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may prescribe, including assessment and 
collection of such fees as will be reasonable, 
and as nearly as may be to cover the cost 
of the service rendered, to the end that agri- 
cultural products may be marketed to the 
best advantage, that trading may be fa- 
cilitated, and that consumers may be able 
to obtain the quality product which they 
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desire, except that no person shall be re- 
quired to use the service authorized by this 
subsection. Any official certificate issued 
under the authority of this subsection shall 
be received by all officers and all courts of 
the United States as prima facie evidence of 
the truth of the statements therein con- 
tained.” 

The regulations issued hereunder are con- 
tained in 7 C. F. R. 70.1 through 70.410. They 
make provision for three main inspection 
activities: (1) the grading of poultry; (2) 
the inspection of poultry; and (3) the in- 
spection of sanitary standards. A certificate 
to be used in marketing the poultry is given 
showing the completion of one, or a com- 
bination, or all of the above services. 

Without going into the regulations in de- 
tail, certain determinative statements there- 
in are herewith pointed out. 

(a) Definitions (7 C. F. R. 70.01): 

“Grader” means any employee of the De- 
partment authorized by the Secretary, or any 
other individual to whom a license has been 
issued by the Secretary, to investigate and 
certify, in accordance with the regulations 
In this part, the class, quality, quantity, and 
condition of live poultry. By 7 C. F. R. 
70.384, however, the grader is permitted to 
confine himself to the condition only, and 
the mark he then issues is a statement as to 
the sanitary standards of the handler, rather 
than a certification of the quality of the 
product. 

“Inspector” means any graduate veteri- 
narian or layman who is an employee of the 
USDA or of a State, who has been licensed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to inspect (1) 
the condition and wholesomeness of dressed 
poultry; (2) the condition and wholesome- 
ness of any edible product at any stage of 
the preparation or packaging thereof in the 
official plant where inspected and certified; 
(3) the condition and wholesomeness of any 
previously inspected and certified product 
which has not lost its identity; (4) the con- 
dition of dressed poultry. The comment on 
1 C. F. R. 70.384, above, is also applicable 

ere. 

(b) Services performed (7 C. F. R. 70.3): 

Grading and inspection services of the 
following types may be rendered: (1) grad- 
ing of live poultry; (2) certification of 
dressed poultry produced under sanitary con- 
ditions in official plants; (3) grading of 
dressed poultry, in an official plant, or at 
terminal markets and other receiving points; 
(4) inspecting of dressed poultry in official 
plants for processing as ready-to-cook poul- 
try; (5) grading of ready-to-cook poultry, in 
an official plant, or at terminal markets and 
other receiving points; (6) inspection service 
in official canning plants. 

Sanitary requirements are mandatory in 
official plants (7 C. F. R. 70.44). There is no 
similar regulation as to other places, 

(c) Inspection (7 C. F. R. 70.151, 70.152 and 
70.191) : 

The section outlining the Department of 
Agriculture inspection service states that 
antemortem examination may be required by 
the Administrator. Both the Federal and 
the Federal-State Cooperative services pro- 
vide postmortem examination. (9 C. F. R. 
70.152 and 70.191.) 

(d) Fees and charges (7 C. F. R. 70.130): 

Any person requesting grading or inspec- 
tion service shall pay certain fees and 
charges; the fees for services by United 
States agents shall be payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States; and the fees for 
services performed under any cooperative 
agreement with a State shall be payable as 
provided for in the agreement. 

(e) Marks placed on poultry (7 U. S. C. 
'70,380—70.384) : 

The facsimile marks contained in the reg- 
ulations, and the accompanying explanatory 
material show that four types of markings 
are provided: (1) grade mark (quality); (2) 
inspection mark (wholesomeness); (3) a 
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combination of the above; (4) dressed poul- 
try (graded and inspected for condition 
only—not for quality or wholesomeness). 

3. Two laws which permit inspection of a 
very limited nature, and whose chief purpose 
is other than detection of diseased fowl or 
protection of the public health are: 

(a) The Department of Agriculture Organic 
Act (58 Stat. 734, sec. 101 (b), amended and 
superseded by act of August 4, 1950 (64 Stat. 
413). This made permanent an authoriza- 
tion carried in the appropriations acts of 
1935 and subsequent, allowing the USDA to 
administer regulations for the voluntary pro- 
gram of improved poultry breeding, and inci- 
dentally to aid in eradicating a disease called 
pullorum. The regulations hereunder are 
contained in 9 C. F. R. 145.1 through 145.30. 

(b) The act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1355; 7 U. S. C. 491-497) which permitted in- 
spection of poultry by the USDA on behalf of 
any person aggrieved by malicious dumping 
or destruction of his products by any handler 
in interstate commerce. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Meat inspection is currently conducted 
under the authority of the Meat Inspection 
Acts, beginning with the temporary act of 
1906, made permanent by the act of March 4, 
1907 (34 Stat. 1260; 21 U. S. C. 71-91, 96) and 
the Imported Meat Act of June 17, 1930 (46 
Stat. 689; 19 U. S. C. 1306). The regulations 
under these acts will be found in 9 C. F. R. 
1.1 through 28.1. 

The three chief aspects of these laws are 
(1) the inspection extends only to cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats, and meat and meat- 
food products made therefrom, (2) the in- 
spection is mandatory except as to certain 
farmers and retailers under prescribed cir- 
cumstances, and (3) the primary object of 
the inspection is to determine the whole- 
someness of the meat for human consump- 
tion. 

Paralleling the major provisions of the 
poultry-inspection service which we outlined 
above, the regulations for meat inspection 
provide the following: 

(a) Definitions (9 C. F. R. 1.1): 

Limiting ourselves here to the qualifica- 
tions for inspectors contained in the defini- 
tions, we find that inspectors and division 
employees are those who are authorized by 
the director or chief of division to do any 
work or perform any duty in connection with 
meat inspection.” 

(b) Services performed (9 C. F. R. 9.1, 
12.1, and 10.1): 

Although an antemortem examination by 
law is discretionary with the Secretary of 
Agriculture (21 U. S. C. 71), he has exercised 
his discretion to make it mandatory. (9 
C. F. R. 9.1 and 12.1.) The postmortem 
examination is mandatory by law (21 U. S. C. 
72) and also required by regulation. It must 
be conducted, except in emergencies, at the 
time of slaughter. (9 C. F. R. 10.1.) 

(c) Inspection (9 C. F. R. 2.1 and 5.3): 

In section 2.1 of the regulation, it is stated 
that “every establishment” in which cattle, 
sheep, swine, or goats are slaughtered, or 
their products processed, is subject to man- 
datory inspection. Further, as a concomi- 
tant of such inspection, section 5.3 requires 
that inspection “shall not be begun if the 
establishment is not in a sanitary condition.” 
Part 8 of the regulations, i. e., section 8.1 
through 8.15 govern standards of sanitation 
required. 

(d) Fees and charges: None. 

(e) Markings (9 C. F. R. 1.1): 

(1) “Inspected and passed” or “U. S. in- 
spected and passed” or “U. S. inspected and 
passed by USDA.” This shall mean that at 
the time they were inspected, passed, and 
so marked, they were found to be sound, 
healthful, wholesome, and fit for human 
food. 
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(2) “U. S. passed for cooking.” These 
have been passed on condition they be cooked, 
rendered, etc., before used for human con- 
sumption. 

(3) “U. S. passed for refrigeration.” These 
must be refrigerated, or handled as required 
in section 11.1 through 11.34, governing 
carcasses of animals suffering from specified 
diseases. 

(4) “U. 8. inspected and condemned,” 
found unwholesome, and must be disposed 
of; “U. S. retained,” there is some doubt and 
the carcass or meat product is held for fur- 
ther examination; “U. S. suspect,” also held 
for further examination; and “U. S. con- 
demned” where the live animal is found in 
a dying condition from a disease that would 
cause condemnation of its carcass. 

An inspection service similar to that con- 
ducted with respect to poultry is also con- 
ducted with respect to meat under the au- 
thority of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1946 (60 Stat. 1087; 67 Stat. 205; 7 U. S. C. 
1622-1627). It provides grading service, for 
a fee, at any designated market or location. 
However, it states that products to be eli- 
gible for grading service must be prepared 
under Federal inspection (that is under the 
Meat Inspection Acts, above) or under other 
Official inspection services. It also contains 
regulations governing this inspection, in- 
cluding a requirement of both antemortem 
and postmortem inspection of each animal 
(7 C. F. R. 53.3). If the grading service is 
withdrawn, public notice must be given of 
the withdrawal (7 C. F. R. 53.5). This is 
the service which results in markings on 
meat and meat products of “prime,” “choice,” 
“commercial,” ete. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAFT OF BILL 


There are certain considerations which 
must be paramount in order to accomplish 
the objective of an effective inspection of 
poultry being shipped and marketed in inter- 
state commerce. Among these we would 
suggest: (1) that the bill put inspection for 
wholesomeness on a mandatory basis, ahead 
of all other types of inspection service; (2) 
that the bill obviate the deficiency in the 
regulations under the act of February 7, 1928 
(noted above) respecting ill fowl being 
slaughtered and then shipped in interstate 
commerce; (3) if possible, the continued op- 
eration of the grade classification services 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 
should not be unduly hampered; (4) such 
mandatory poultry inspection service should 
be able to be effectuated in the most expe- 
ditious manner possible; and (5) the bill 
should contain adequate penalty provisions 
to enforce the law. 

Under point (4) above, there are two things 
we have not gone into: first, an estimate of 
the cost of a mandatory inspection service, 
and secondly, the marketing pattern for live 
and/or dismembered poultry. The appropri- 
ation for the present meat inspection service 
for fiscal 1956 was $14,325,000 (Public Law 40, 
84th Cong.). The size and cost of an in- 
creased inspection force will undoubtedly 
depend on the marketing pattern. At pres- 
ent, live poultry dealers and handlers are 
licensed under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act (7 U. S. C. 218), but this regulation 
extends chiefly to financial responsibility. It 
is indicative, however, of the market pattern. 

The only two previous bills which we have 
been able to find were introduced in 1929 
and 1930 respectively. They are S. 5376 of 
the 70th Congress, and S. 5371 of the Tist 
Congress. 

S. 5376 of the 70th Congress was based upon 
provisions of the Meat Inspection Act. The 
bill, in our opinion, is deficient in the follow- 
ing respects: 

(a) All the material after the first semi- 
colon in Twenty-first United States Code, at 
page 71, dealing with separate slaughter of 
suspected animals (it would be poultry in the 
bill) is omitted, 
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(b) The language of the bill with respect 
to both the ante mortem and post mortem 
inspection is a permissive “may cause to be 
made.” In the law (21 U. S. C. 72), the post 
mortem inspection is mandatory. 

(c) The following several provisions of the 
Meat Inspection Act are not included (21 
U. S. C. 73. 74, 75). 

(d) Section 5 of the bill, which, of course, 
is dated 1929, completely exempts retailers 
and farmers from inspection. The Meat In- 
spection Act on the other hand was modified 
by the act of June 29, 1938 (52 Stat. 1235), 
to provide a limited supervision over farmers 
and retailers, plus a penalty provision for 
transporting unwholesome meat (poultry) 
in interstate commerce by either of these. 

S. 5871, Tist Congress, would provide a 
mandatory inspection service for drawn poul- 
try and on through all the other processing 
stages. This bill makes mandatory an in- 
spection service starting with a post mortem 
inspection and following through all the 
other stages of preparation and handling 
under regulations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The principal defect of the bill is 
that it limits inspection to chicken and 
turkey. 

We would suggest as the simplest and most 
effective method of accomplishing the ob- 
jective of a mandatory inspection of poultry 
would be to make necessary changes in the 
Meat Inspection Act (34 Stat. 1260). This 
act itself is not divided into sections. For 
your convenience, the examples given are 
based on the section distribution in the 
code. 

(a) Where the present phrase reads “meat 
and meat products” change it to “meat and 
poultry, and meat and poultry products” or 
“meat and poultry, and meat products and 
poultry products” (21 U. S. C. 71). 

(b) Where the present phrase reads 
“cattle, sheep, swine, and goats” change it to 
“cattle, sheep, swine, goats, and poultry” (21 
U. S. C. 71). 

(c) Where the present phrase reads “any 
slaughtering, meat-canning, salting, packing, 
rendering, or similar establishment”, add the 
term “dismembering” or some other compre- 
hensive term that would cover the ready-to- 
cook processors in the poultry industry (21 
U. S. C. 72). 

We would also suggest that in 21 U. S. C. 
71 the phrase the “Secretary of Agriculture, 
at his discretion, may cause to be made” be 
changed to the “Secretary of Agriculture 
shall cause to be made” and thereby give 
him legislative support for the regulation he 
has already promulgated relating to manda- 
tory ante-mortem inspection of animals sub- 
ject to inspection under the act. This, to- 
gether with the fact that all the phraseology 
after the semicolon of that section would be 
applicable to poultry suspected of disease, 
should obviate the deficiencies under the 
current regulations. Since a parallel grade 
classification of meat is carried on at the 
same time as the mandatory meat inspection, 
the suggested amendment of the act to in- 
clude poultry, should not hinder the con- 
tinuance of the grading service under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. The 
Meat Inspection Act contains penalties, 
which would then become applicable to 
poultry handlers and dealers. We aiso call 
your attention to the fact that the above 
suggested changes in terminology are also 
applicable to the act of June 29, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1235; 21 U. S. C. 91), governing sale of 
products by farmers and retailers. 

MARGARET M. Conway, 
American Law Division. 
DECEMBER 15, 1955. 


Subsequently, Mr. Speaker, I turned 
this report over to the House Legislative 
Council for actual drafting of a bill to 
carry out the suggestions made by Miss 
Conway and the American Law Division. 
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The first draft of the bill which I received 
back was as follows: 
FIRST DRAFT OF THE BILL 
A bill to amend the Meat Inspection Act to 
provide for the inspection of poultry to be 
shipped in interstate or foreign commerce 

Be it enacted, etc., That the portion of the 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1908,” which ap- 
pears after “For meat inspection:” under 
the heading “Bureau of Animal Industry” 
(21 U. S. C., sec. 71-93), is amended— 

(1) by striking out “cattle, sheep, swine,” 
or “cattle, swine, sheep,” each time either 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“cattle, poultry, sheep, swine,”; 

(2) by striking out “cattle, calves, sheep, 
lambs,” each time it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “cattle, poultry, 
calves, sheep, lambs,’’; 

(3) by inserting “or poultry” after “ani- 
mals” each time it appears therein; 

(4) by inserting dismembering“, after 
“rendering,” each time it appears therein; 

(5) by striking out of the first paragraph 
“the Secretary of Agriculture, at his discre- 
tion, may cause to be made” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall cause to be made”; and 

(6) by inserting “poultry” after “beef” in 
the 15th paragraph thereof, beginning “And 
no clearance shall be given.” 

Sec.2. The amendments made by this 
act shall take effect days after the 
date of its enactment. 
AMALGAMATED PROPOSES INSPECTION 

AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 

Meanwhile, the top leadership of the 
Meat Cutters Union was also working on 
the drafting of legislation, and came for- 
ward with bills which provided for com- 
pulsory poultry inspection by the Food 
and Drug Administration. When a 
draft of this legislation was brought to 
my attention, it was my view that it 
would be better to lodge this assignment 
with the Meat Inspection branch of the 
Department of Agriculture because I 
knew the Food and Drug Administration 
is and has been terribly undermanned 
and is and has been unable to obtain suf- 
ficient funds to do the tremendous job 
we have already placed upon its shoul- 
ders. 

As a result of this difference of opin- 
ion on the best way to proceed, I agreed 
to hold off on the introduction of my bill 
in order to give the union officials an 
opportunity to obtain legislative action 
on the bill which they had prepared and 
sponsored. The important thing, of 
course, is to get legislation enacted. 

In recent weeks, the Food and Drug 
Administration has definitely gone on 
record against being given the powers to 
administer a compulsory poultry inspec- 
tion law. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, meanwhile, has gone on record as 
promising effective administration of a 
compulsory poultry inspection law if one 
were to be enacted putting this responsi- 
bility on the Department of Agriculture. 

I have consequently introduced my bill 
after very substantial changes and elab- 
oration from the first draft provided me 
by the legislative counsel. Although I 
am not a lawyer, it seemed to me the 
first draft did not cover the ground com- 
pletely. 


BY FOOD 
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The bill which I introduced today is as 

follows: 
H. R. 11800 
A bill to amend the Meat Inspection Act (34 

Stat. 1260, as amended) and the Tarif Act 

of 1930 (46 Stat. 689, sec. 306) to require 

compulsory inspection for wholesomeness 
of poultry and poultry products 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress of 
the United States finds that poultry and 
poultry products are being marketed through 
the channels of interstate and foreign com- 
merce without adequate inspection to protect 
the public against poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts which are diseased, unsound, unhealth- 
ful, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit for hu- 
man food. 

To protect the general consuming public, 
to protect the health of persons engaged in 
the processing and distribution of poultry 
and poultry products, to prevent the spread 
of disease through shipments in interstate 
and foreign commerce of unwholesome poul- 
try and poultry products, and to promote the 
wider use of poultry through assurance to the 
consuming public of its wholesomeness and 
freedom from disease, thus assisting agricul- 
ture and the food marketing industries in 
expanding their sales and augmenting their 
important contributions to our economic 
system, the following amendments are made 
to the Meat Inspection Act (34 Stat. 1260, as 
amended) and the Tariff Act of 1930 (43 Stat. 
689, sec. 306) giving the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture power to inspect, condemn, or regulate 
any shipments of poultry in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, or any shipment thereof 
which directly burdens, obstructs, or affects 
interstate or foreign commerce in such com- 
modity. 

Sec. 2. The first paragraph of the act of 
March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1260; U. S. C. 71) 
authorizing inspection of cattle, sheep, swine, 
and goats before slaughter is amended to re- 
quire such ante mortem inspection of cattle, 
sheep, swine, goats, and poultry, as follows: 

(a) by striking out the phrase “meat or 
meat products” and inserting “meat or poul- 
try, and meat or poultry products”; 

(b) by striking out the words “at his dis- 
cretion may” following the words “Secretary 
of Agriculture” and inserting the word 
“shall”; 

(e) by striking out the phrase “cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats” wherever it appears, 
and inserting "cattle, sheep, swine, goats, and 
poultry”; 

(d) by adding to the phrase “any slaugh- 
tering, packing, meat-canning, rendering, or 
similar establishment”, the words “or poul- 
try processing plant”; 

(e) By striking out the phrase “the meat 
and meat food products thereof are to be 
used in interstate or foreign commerce” and 
inserting “the meat or poultry or poultry 
pieces, and meat or poultry food products 
thereof are to be used in interstate and for- 
eign commerce”; 

(f) by adding at the end of said paragraph 
“Provided, That at his discretion the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may also regulate any 
shipments of poultry or poultry products 
which directly burden, obstruct, or affect in- 
terstate or foreign commerce.” 

Sec. 3. The second paragraph of the act of 
March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1260; 21 U. S. C. 72) 
dealing with post-mortem inspection of car- 
casses, labeling and marking, destruction of 
condemned carcasses and reinspection, is 
amended: 

(a) by striking out the phrase “cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats” wherever it appears, 
and inserting “cattle, sheep, swine, goats, and 
poultry”; 

(b) by adding to the phrase “any slaugh- 
tering, meat-canning, salting, packing, 
rendering, or similar establishment”, the 
words “or poultry processing plant”; 

(c) by adding after the words “and car- 
casses and parts thereof of all such animals”, 
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wherever they appear, the words “or poul- 

(d) by adding “or poultry processing 
plant” after the words “any such establish- 
ment” and “any establishment” in the 
clauses dealing with removal of inspectors 
from establishments failing to comply with 
requirements hereunder. 

Sec. 4. The third paragraph of the act 
of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1261; 21 U. S. C. 73) 
dealing with the examination of carcasses 
brought into slaughtering or processing es- 
tablishments, and meat-food products is- 
sued from and returned thereto, is amended: 

(a) by striking out the phrase “cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats“ and inserting “cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, goats, and poultry”; 

(b) by striking out the phrase “meat or 
meat products” and inserting “meat or poul- 
try, or meat or poultry products”; 

(c) by adding to the phrase “any slaugh- 
tering, meat-canning, salting, packing, 
rendering, or similar establishment”, the 
words “or poultry processing plant”; 

(d) by striking out the phrase “treated and 
prepared for meat food products” and insert- 
ing “treated and prepared for meat or poul- 
try food products.” 

Sec. 5. The fourth paragraph of the act 
of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1261; 21 U. S. C. 74) 
dealing with the powers of meat inspectors 
in approving sound, healthful, and whole- 
some products and in condemning and caus- 
ing the destruction of unsound, unhealthful, 
and unwholesome products, is amended: 

(a) by striking out the phrase “meat food 
products” wherever it appears and inserting 
“meat or poultry food products”; 

(b) by adding to the phrase “any slaugh- 
tering, meat-canning, salting, packing, ren- 
dering, or similar establishment” the words 
“or poultry processing plant”; 

(c) by striking out the phrase “meat or 
meat food products” and inserting “meat or 
poultry, or meat or poultry food products”; 

(d) by striking out the phrase con- 
demned meat food products” and inserting 
“condemned meat or poultry food products.” 

Sec. 6. The fifth paragraph of the act of 
March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1261; 21 U. S. C. 75) 
dealing with labeling requirements, is 
amended: 

(a) by striking out the phrase “meat or 
meat food products” in the four instances 
where it appears, and inserting “meat or 
poultry, or meat or poultry food products.” 

Src. 7. The sixth paragraph of the act of 
March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1262; 21 U. S. C. 76) 
governing sanitary inspection and regula- 
tion of the premises of slaughtering and 
packing establishments, and rejection of 
products of unsanitary establishments, is 
amended: 

(a) by adding to the phrase “any slaugh- 
tering, meat-canning, salting, packing, ren- 
dering, or similar establishment”, the words 
“or poultry processing plant"; 

(b) by striking out the phrase “cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats” and inserting “cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, goats and poultry”; 

(c) by striking out the phrases “meat and 
meat products” and “meat or meat products” 
and inserting “meat or poultry, or meat or 
poultry food products.” 

Sec. 8. The seventh paragraph of the act 
of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1262; 21 U. S. C. 
77) permitting inspections during the night- 
time as well as during the daytime, when 
slaughtering is conducted during the night- 
time, is amended: 

(a) by striking out the phrase “cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats” and inserting 
“cattle, sheep, swine, goats, and poultry.” 

Sec. 9. The eighth paragraph of the act of 
March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1262; 21 U. S. C. 78) 
dealing with transportation of carcasses, 
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meat, or meat food products not properly 
inspected and marked, is amended: 

(a) by striking out the phrase “meat or 
meat food products” and inserting “meat or 
poultry, or meat or poultry food products”; 

(b) by adding at the end of said paragraph 
“Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
preclude the Secretary of Agriculture from 
regulating shipments of poultry or poultry 
products which directly burden, obstruct, or 
affect interstate or foreign commerce.” 

Src. 10. The seventeenth paragraph of the 
act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1264; 21 U. S. C. 
87) dealing with transportation or sale of 
meat or meat food products not complying 
with the inspection laws, is amended: 

(a) by striking out the phrase “meat or 
meat food products” wherever it appears, and 
inserting “meat or poultry, or meat or poul- 
try food products”; 

(b) by adding to the phrase “any slaugh- 
tering, meat-canning, salting, packing, ren- 
dering, or similar establishment“ the words 
“or poultry processing plant.” 

Sec. 11. The nineteenth paragraph of the 
act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1264; 21 U. S. C. 
89) dealing with the appointment, duties, 
and regulations governing inspectors, is 
amended: 

(a) by striking out the phrase “cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats” and inserting 
“cattle, sheep, swine, goats, and poultry”; 

(b) by striking out the phrases “meats 
and meat food products” and “meat and 
meat food products” and inserting “meat or 
poultry, or meat or poultry food products”; 

(c) by striking out the words “meat food 
products” wherever they appear and inserting 
“meat or poultry food products.” 

Sec. 12. The twenty-first paragraph of the 
act of March 4, 1907, as amended (34 Stat, 
1265, as amended by 52 Stat. 1235; 21 U. S. C. 
91) exempting certain farmers, retail butch- 
ers and retail dealers from the inspection 
provisions of the Meat Inspection Act, is fur- 
ther amended by adding the following sub- 
section thereto: 

(d) The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized to establish the basis on which 
certain categories of poultry raisers, retail 
poultry butchers, and retail poultry dealers 
are exempted from the inspection require- 
ments of this act; Provided, That these ex- 
emptions shall be based on maximum volume 
limitations which are fair and reasonable in 
relation to other exemptions in this Section; 
And provided further, That such exempt 
poultry raisers, retail poultry butchers and 
retail poultry dealers shall be subject to the 
provisions of the second paragraph of sub- 
section (e) above for violations of the re- 
quirements of this Act. 

Sec. 13. The authorization included in the 
Act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 679, as amended 
by 48 Stat. 1225; 21 U. S. C. 95) is amended: 

(a) by striking out the phrase “cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats” and inserting “cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, goats and poultry”; 

(b) by striking out the phrase “meat and 
meat food products” and inserting “meat or 
poultry, and meat or poultry food products.” 

Sec. 14, The act of June 5, 1948 (62 Stat. 
344; 21 U. S. C. 98) providing for payment of 
costs of the inspection service by the United 
States, is amended by striking out the phrase 
“meat and meat food products” and insert- 
ing “meat and poultry, and meat and poultry 
food products.” 

Sec. 15. Section 306 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (46 Stat. 689; 19 U. S. C. 1306) dealing 
with the importation of meat and meat 
products is amended: 

(a) by inserting the words “or poultry” in 
subsection (b) thereof after the words 
“meat” or “meats” wherever they appear; 

(b) by striking out the phrase “cattle, 
sheep, and other domestic ruminants, and 
swine” in subsection (c) thereof, and insert- 
ing “cattle, sheep, and other domestic rumi- 
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nants, poultry and swine”; and in the same 
subsection (c) thereof, inserting after the 
word “meats” the words “or poultry.” 

Sec. 16. The compulsory poultry inspec- 
tion provided for by this Act shall commence 
on the first day of the sixth month after 
enactment hereof. 

ANTE MORTEM INSPECTION MADE MANDATORY 


It will be noted, Mr. Speaker, that my 
bill not only amends the Meat Inspection 
Act to include poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts in the same way that cattle, sheep, 
swine, and goats are covered under that 
act, but that, in one particular, it also 
amends the act as it applies to those oth- 
er meat animals. That is in section 2, 
which would make it mandatory to have 
ante mortem inspection not only of poul- 
try but of the other animals as well. 

The act presently says that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may at his discretion 
require such ante mortem inspection of 
cattle, sheep, swine, and goats. Actually, 
by regulation, he requires this type of ex- 
amination before slaughter. In order to 
make it clear that it is the intent of Con- 
gress to require such ante mortem in- 
spection of poultry, also, I have proposed 
in my bill this change in the basic statute 
to make ante mortem inspection manda- 
tory for all of the meat varieties covered. 

APPLICATION TO INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS 


Another provision of my bill which in- 
volves more than merely including poul- 
try along with beef, lamb, pork, and so 
on under the Meat Inspection Act, also 
contained in section 2 of my bill, would 
empower the Secretary of Agriculture to 
regulate certain shipments of poultry in 
intrastate commerce. ‘These would be 
shipments which “directly burden, ob- 
struct, or affect interstate commerce.” 

The concept of including some intra- 
state as well as all interstate shipments 
of poultry under compulsory inspection 
laws has been suggested, as I understand 
it, by the poultry industry itself. The 
feeling on the part of some of the indus- 
try people, as it has been reported to me, 
is that where interstate and intrastate 
shipments are commingled in the same 
establishments, or where they directly 
compete in such way as to affect the in- 
terstate sales, that fairness requires all 
shipments be inspected. 

While this raises legal issues I do not 
personally feel qualified to discuss, nev- 
ertheless I am informed by experts in the 
legal questions involved that the Su- 
preme Court has upheld this concept as 
it applies to milk marketing and that it 
could, therefore, be applied to poultry. 
I have included this in my bill, because 
it is my understanding that there is 
widespread support within the poultry 
industry for compulsory inspection if it 
is fairly extended to all groups competing 
in the major market areas, 

EXEMPTIONS 


The Meat Inspection Act presently ex- 
empts farmers and certain categories of 
retail butchers and retail dealers, provid- 
ing, of course, that they do not ship 
in interstate commerce products which 
are diseased or unfit in violation of the 
law. The exemptions for butchers and 
dealers are based on the number of 
animals or carcasses they ship per week. 
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Having no means by which I could trans- 
late these standards into terms of chick- 
ens, ducks, or turkeys, for instance, I 
have instead provided that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should determine 
such exemption standards as they should 
apply to poultry raisers, butchers, or 
dealers. He would be expected to set 
standards which would be fair in rela- 
tion to those now applying to butchers 
and dealers under the Meat Inspection 
Act. 

PRIOR TO 1956, LAST SUCH BILL WAS IN 1930 


The research material which I have re- 
ceived from the Library of Congress, and 
which I have inserted above, shows that 
up to the time this memo was prepared 
for me in December, there had not been 
a bill introduced in the Congress dealing 
with this subject of compulsory inspec- 
tion of poultry since 1930. 

This year, we have seen the introduc- 
tion of a number of bills, and I think all 
of us are pleased to see such interest in 
the serious problem of assuring whole- 
some poultry supplies. 

My bill differs from the others in 
that it is the only one, I believe, which 
provides for compulsory inspection of 
poultry on exactly the same basis as 
we now inspect the other meats. The 
penalties are the same. The exemptions 
would be the same. The procedures 
would be exactly the same. The valuable 
enforcement history built up by the Meat 
Inspection branch these past 50 years 
would now become available for the 
enforcement of poultry inspection. No 
elaborate new definitions, subject to end- 
less litigation, would be necessary. 

This has been the approach suggested 
to me by the research people in the 
American Law Division, and I think it 
is the best of the various approaches 
proposed to this important issue. 


ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS WILL BE REQUIRED 


Recently, a friend in St. Louis, Mr. 
August Gieseke, secretary-treasurer of 
the Meat Cutters Union Local 88, wrote 
to me on behalf of the local, urging my 
support for the bills which the Interna- 
tional has sponsored on this subject. 
Our exchange of correspondence was as 
follows: 

AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS 
AND BUTCHER WORKMEN 
or NORTH AMERICA, 
AFL-CIO, Loca No. 88, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 9, 1956. 
The Honorable Congresswoman Mrs. JoHN B. 
SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: Our union member- 
ship of 3,100 people, which consists of retail 
meatcutters and poultry workers who slaugh- 
ter and dress poultry, are very much inter- 
ested in bills H. R. 8599, H. R. 9006, and S. 
3176, pertaining to Federal poultry inspec- 
tion and industrial safety for poultry work- 
ers. 

We are in a position to know firsthand 
that an inspection law is sadly needed to 
protect the consumer. Fowl is subject to 
tuberculosis and is also a disease carrier, 
Same as any farm animal. 

The consumer is not aware how dangerous 
it is to consume fowl which is not processed 
in a sanitary condition, especially diseased 
poultry. 
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We strongly urge you to support these 
bills for the public’s protection. 

Thanking you in advance for your favor- 
able support, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Aud. GIESEKE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Meat Cutters Un- 
ion Local No. 88, AFL-CIO, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
MarcH 14, 1956. 
Mr. AUG. GIESEKE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Meat Cutters Union 
Local 88, AFL-CIO, St. Louis, Mo. 

DEAR Mr. GIESEKE: I appreciated hearing 
from you in regard to the bills for the in- 
spection of poultry, as urged by local 88 and 
also by the international officers of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen. I am sure you know that this 
matter of diseased poultry being sold in 
interstate commerce is of very great concern 
to me as a Member of Congress interested 
in the consumer. 

I have been in correspondence with the 
international officers of the Amalgamated 
on this question, and at their request I have 
held back on introducing a bill which I have 
had prepared. My bill would call for the 
inspection of poultry on exactly the same 
basis as beef and pork are inspected by the 
Department of Agriculture. However, the 
bills which the Amalgamated is sponsoring 
would place poultry inspection under the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

We are in some disagreement as to the 
best basis for proceeding, but there is no dis- 
agreement between us as to the need for 
legislation. Because of the work the Amal- 
gamated has done in bringing this matter 
to public attention, I am deferring to Presi- 
dent Jimerson and the other officials of the 
Amalgamated on the question of strategy for 
the time being. So I am holding up on it 
for the time being, as I said. 

Please be assured I will do everything I 
can to get legislation enacted for effective 
poultry inspection by the Federal Govern- 
ment. But even if we succeed in that, then 
there is the additional need for adequate 
appropriations. These are among my main 
objectives in Congress. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Missouri. 


As I pointed out to Mr. Gieseke, Mr. 
Speaker, our responsibility here is not 
only to enact laws which will require in- 
spection of poultry for wholesomeness, 
but—wherever we put the authority or 
regardless of the type of bill we pass— 
we must make sure adequate funds are 
appropriated to carry on the work. That 
is where we have fallen down in the past 
in our handling of pure food and drug 
laws. We write laws providing for pen- 
alties for selling unsafe or unwholesome 
foods or drugs or cosmetics, but we have 
not given the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration the money it needs to police these 
very excellent laws. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
introduction today of my poultry inspec- 
tion bill, H. R. 11800, and in connection 
with these remarks on the House floor, 
I have submitted some rather lengthy 
material for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Normally, I do not like to load down the 
Recorp with extraneous material. In 
this instance, I think it serves a highly 
useful purpose in bringing together in 
one place the basic information avail- 
able on this important issue. I am in- 
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cluding one further document, as ex- 
hibit B following my remarks, in the 
form of a memorandum from the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters Union going into 
the actual conditions under which poul- 
try is now being marketed. 

I have received and read a vast amount 
of material on this subject. Some of it 
has been so graphic, so shocking, that I 
have decided against using it here. But 
this memorandum is a calm and objec- 
tive report which, I believe supplements 
the other document from the Public 
Health Service, and so I include them 
both. I hope, as I said, that the Mem- 
bers can find the time to read these 
reports. If so, I know we will act to stop 
this evil. 

Mr. Speaker, Exhibit A: Poultry Dis- 
eases Transmissible to Man, is as fol- 
lows: 

EXHIBIT A 
POULTRY DISEASES TRANSMISSIBLE TO MAN, IN- 

CLUDING SUMMARY REPORT OF OUTBREAKS 
(By Mildred M. Galton, bacteriologist, Com- 

municable Disease Center, Public Health 

Service, Federal Security Agency, Atlanta, 

Ga., assigned to Bureau of Laboratories, 

Florida State Board of Health, Jackson- 

ville, Fla., prepared for the Chief Veter- 

inary Public Health) 

The diseases of poultry to which man is 
also susceptible comprise a rather large 
group. In his excellent review Ingalls (1) 
lists 26 such diseases including those caused 
by bacteria viruses, fungi, and protozoa. It 
is apparent that some of these diseases con- 
stitute a considerable hazard to public 
health. 

In a more recent discussion of this subject, 
Brandly, C. A. B., (2) pointed out that in- 
terspecies infection cycles usually favor simi- 
lar hosts, thus, a disease in animals gener- 
ally would have a greater chance of thriving 
if transmitted to related species than to 
avian hosts. He emphasized, however, that 
this may not always be true and discussed 
the nature of the host-parasite relationship 
of certain diseases common to man and fowl. 
Earlier, these infections were discussed by 
Brandly, P. J., (3) from the standpoint of 
poultry inspection and public health. In 
the present report the current status as 
public health hazards of the following dis- 
eases common to man and fowl will be re- 
viewed: 

Bacterial: Salmonellosis, paracolon infec- 
tions, erysipelas, staphylococcosis, strepto- 
coccosis, tuberculosis, brucellosis, listeriosis, 
tularemia, pseudotuberculosis, and diphthe- 
ria. 

Viral: Equine encephalomyelitis, Newcastle 
disease, psittacosis, and rabies. 

Fungal: Favus, thrush, and aspergillosis. 

Parasitic; Dermanyssus gallinae, Toxoplas- 
mosis, 

SALMONELLOSIS 

The role of fowl, swine, cattle, and many 
other animals as a source of outbreaks of sal- 
monellosis in man has been established but 
only during the past decade has great em- 
phasis been placed upon the public health 
significance of these reservoirs in the epi- 
demiology of Salmonella infections. There 
have been numerous reports incriminating 
poultry or poultry products in outbreaks of 
the disease in man. The studies of Edwards, 
Bruner, and Moran (4) indicate that fowls 
are the largest single reservoir of Salmonella 
in this country. While S. pullorum and S. 
typhimurium are the most common types, 
these authors found a greater number of 
Salmonella types (60) in fowl than any other 
species except man. Of these at least 56 
have been found in humans. As pointed out 
by Hinshaw and McNeil (5, 6) “there may 
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well be no truly avian nor truly human 
types; in fact such a description frequently 
means only priority in isolation.” They ob- 
served 7 cases of gastroenteritis among at- 
tendants on poultry farms caused by con- 
tact with acute outbreaks in poultry. Fur- 
ther evidence indicated the transmission of 
Salmonella to fowl by human carrier attend- 
ants on the ranch. All types are poten- 
tially pathogenic for man, animals, and 
fowls. In poultry as in man (8, 9) and other 
animals (4) Salmonella infection depends 
largely upon age and general resistance 
rather than upon the type of Salmonella, 
the young appearing most susceptible. S. 
pullorum until recently considered rela- 
tively nonpathogenic for man has been in- 
criminated as the cause of one large outbreak 
of food poisoning (10) and several sporadic 
cases (11, 12). In Florida, S. pullorum has 
been isolated from cases of mild enteric fever 
and gastroenteritis in three individuals. 

Considerable evidence is accumulating 
concerning the presence of Salmonella in 
poultry meat. Cherry, Barnes, and Edwards 
(13) report the recovery of a nonmotile 
Salmonella from the skin of frozen turkeys. 
Galton, Mackel, and Haire (14) isolated ana- 
tum, from material appearing to be en- 
cysted egg yolk in a frozen chicken. Schnei- 
der and Gunderson (15) found 4 Salmon- 
ella types on the skin of 4.4 percent of 1,014 
eviscerated chickens. They concluded that 
the customary methods of sanitation in the 
plant did not eliminate Salmonella. Most 
of these birds had been frozen and stored 
for some time. Browne (16) found that 
S. typhimurium survived for at least 13 
months on the skin of frozen turkeys. It is 
thus apparent that freezing does not kill all 
of the Salmonella. 

More recently, attention has been given to 
the study of Salmonella in the environment 
of poultry processing plants. Browne (16) 
studied a turkey processing plant and iso- 
lated S. typhimurium from trays on which 
viscera were placed, pans in which cleaned 
giblets were stored, waste buckets and hands 
of eviscerators, trimmiers, and inspectors. 
These organisms were also obtained from the 
loading platform, scalder chute, and floor, 
from the final wash trough, and even from 
dust on the rafters. 

During an extensive study of the bac- 
terlology of commercial poultry processing, 
Kyle, McFadden, and Gunderson (17) iso- 
lated Salmonella from the hands of workers 
on the evisceration line, from the skin of 
birds ready for storage, from organs of the 
chickens, and other items on the eviscera- 
tion line. Reports of outbreaks of food poi- 
soning following the consumption of poultry 
meat are numerous as evidenced by the 
weekly reports of the National Office of Vital 
Statistics (see table 1). 

Reports implicating raw, frozen, or dried 
eggs as sources of Salmonella outbreaks ap- 
pear frequently. Watt (18) reported such 
an outbreak attributed to raw eggs which 
contained S. montevideo. S. tennessee was 
isolated from frozen whole eggs and from 
powdered eggs by Schneider (19). Exten- 
sive studies on the occurrence of Salmonella 
types in dried egg powder have been reported 
by Schneider (20), Solowey (21) and asso- 
ciates, and the British investigators (22). 
Further studies on heat resistance and de- 
struction by pasteurization of Salmonella 
organisms isolated from spray dried or liquid 
whole egg have been reported by Solowey 
et al. (23), Winter et al. (24, 25), and Gore- 
sline (26 et al.). The investigation carried 
out by Goresline et al. revealed that pasteuri- 
zation can be used successfully, under proc- 
essing-plant conditions, to produce liquid, 
frozen, and dried whole eggs free of Sal- 
monella. They recommend flash heating the 
liquid whole egg to 140° F. and holding at 
that temperature for 3 minutes to kill any 
Salmonella present. 
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That breaks in the pasteurization proce- 
dure do occur in large processing plants is 
indicated by a recent announcement in the 
Associated Press (November 28, 1952) in 
which the Food and Drug Administration 
issued a warning to the public to discontinue 
use of Swift & Co.’s canned dried egg yolk 
due to the presence of Salmonella organisms. 
This product had been pasteurized. 

McCullough and Eisele (27) were able to 
produce clinical Salmonellosis in 32 human 
volunteers by experimental infection with 
strains of Salmonella meleagridis and Sal- 
monella anatum derived from spray dried 
whole egg. Similar studies (28) with S. 
newport, S. derby and S. bareilly resulted 
in clinical illness in 15 subjects, and with 4 
strains of S. pullorum (29) there were 27 
cases of human illness. 

It is thus obvious, as emphasized by Hin- 
shaw and McNeil (5) that “both from a 
poultry economic and public health stand- 
point, Salmonellosis is a hazard which should 
be eliminated.” These investigators present 
the following essentials for prevention of the 
disease in poultry: (1) “elimination of known 
infected flocks as sources of replacements for 
breeding flocks (2) the use of separate 
hatching facilities for eggs from such flocks 
(3) the frequent use of diagnostic labora- 
tories, to discover new outbreaks which may 
endanger future replacement sources (4) the 
recognition of numerous animal reservoirs 
of these diseases which must be controlled to 
prevent transmission (5) fly control, and (6) 
cooperation of growers, hatcheries, veter- 
inarians and State agencies in securing re- 
placements from Salmonellosis free sources, 


PARACOLON INFECTIONS 


The significance of the etiological rela- 
tionship between paracolon organisms and 
enteric infections in man is difficult to de- 
termine due to the frequent recovery of some 
of these strains from the feces of apparently 
healthy persons and the lack of adequate 
methods of classification of different types. 
However, there have been numerous reports 
(8, 9, 30, 31) indicating pathogenicity of 
some types. 

Many of the paracolon organisms contain 
antigens common to the Salmonella and 
Shigella groups. This is particularly true of 
the Arizona group of paracolons which are 
closely related to the Salmonella. The ex- 
cellent work of Edwards and his coworkers 
(32, 33, 34, 35) im establishing a satisfactory 
serologic classification for the Arizona group 
and presentation of epidemiological data 
leaves no doubt that these paracolon organ- 
isms are pathogenic for animals. The ma- 
jority of cultures of this group that have 
been studied were isolated from fowls, egg 
powder, and reptiles. Many cultures were ob- 
tained by Hinshaw and McNeil (36,37) dur- 
ing studies of infections among reptiles and 
turkeys. The symptoms and pathology in 
birds infected with these paracolon bacilli 
are comparable to those which occur in 
salmonellosis in fowls. The organisms have 
been isolated from heart blood, and all or- 
gans indicating a definite septicemia; young 
fowls, particularly poults, appear more sus- 
ceptible. Mortality in flocks was comparable 
to that found in Salmonella infections, 
The spread of the infections by hatcheries 
and through eggs has been clearly estab- 
lished (35, 36). 

There have been scattered reports of the 
isolation of Arizona paracolon bacilli from 
man. Of 456 cultures studied by Edwards, 
West and Bruner (35) 5 were from human 
sources. All were from cases of enteric in- 
fection in which no other pathogenic’ or- 
ganisms were reco . Verder et al (38) 
isolated a paracolon identified by Edwards 
as Ar. 1, 2: 1, 2,5 from 70 percent of patients 
cultured during an outbreak of gastro-enter- 
itis involving 51 student nurses. The or- 
ganism was not obtained from 16 normal 
students cultured. Buttiaux and Kesteloot 
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(39) reported the isolation of paracolon 
bacilli similar to the Arizona group from 
6 patients, 3 with acute enteric disease, 
2 with chronic colitis, and 1 with a 
typhoidlike fever. In 1950, Murphy and 
Morris (40) described 2 small outbreaks 
of gastroenteritis, both of which were 
associated with a member of the Ari- 
zona paracolon group. In both episodes, 
evidence relating to source of infection, in- 
cubation period and symptoms of individuals 
involved resembled the pattern observed in 
food infections due to Salmonella. Bacteri- 
ological findings indicated the paracolon 
bacillus was the etiologic agent. 

Thus, the necessity for the prevention and 
control of this infection in fowl is obvious, 


ERYSIPELAS 


The occurrence of a septicemia associated 
with Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae the causa- 
tive agent of swine erysipelas and erysipe- 
loid infection in man, has been reported in 
many species of birds. Fish though not 
susceptible carry the organism on the slime. 
The disease is relatively common in turkeys 
and ducks (41, 42, 43). It is characteried in 
acute cases by febrile symptoms and occa- 
sionally diarrhea; death may occur in 1 to 2 
days; in chronic cases by loss of appetite, 
diarrhea and gradual emaciation (44). 
Diagnosis depends upon bacteriological ex- 
amination as lesions are indefinite and not 
usually considered pathognomonic. The in- 
fection in man, first recognized by Rosen- 
bach, in 1884, may occur as a mild, local- 
ized cutaneous lesion, sometime accom- 
panied by mild arthritic symptoms; as a 
diffuse or generalized cutaneous eruption, 
with arthritic symptoms and negative blood 
culture or as a septicemic form with endo- 
earditis (45). Chronic cases of long dura- 
tion have also been reported (46). 

Ersipeloid has long been recognized as an 
occupational disease of abattoir employees, 
veterinarians, butchers, kitchen workers 
and those handling poultry and fish (47). 
In a review of 100 cases Klauder (48) was 
able to obtain a history of contact with 
animals, animal products or fish. Stiles (41) 
reported cutaneous lesions and symptoms of 
erysipeloid in the owners of an infected 
turkey flock. Successful treatment of the 
disease in man with penicillin has been re- 
ported frequently (46, 49, 50). Stiles con- 
sidered the public health significance of 
marketing possible infected turkeys and out- 
lined the procedure followed in an outbreak 
in one flock. Apparently healthy fowls were 
marketed to a processing plant where they 
were subjected to Federal inspection. Ques- 
tionable birds were rejected and the slaugh- 
tered birds were boned and sterilized by 
canning. 

According to Klauder (48), the virulence 
of E. rhusiopathiae varies in different species 
and in the same species. The organism has 
the capacity to change suddenly from a 
harmless saprophyte to a pathogenic para- 
site. Although man is relatively immune 
when the organism enters the gastro intes- 
tinal tract, cutaneous infections appear 
rather commonly. Skalova (51) in Yugo- 
slavia has reported one fatal case of infection 
with E. rhusiopathiae. 


STAPHYLOCOCCOsIS 


Staphylococci are widely distributed in na- 
ture but they may cause a variety of disease 
entities in man, domestic animals and fowl. 
Avian staphylococcosis has been reported in 
turkeys by Jungherr (52) Hinshaw and Mc- 
Neil (53) and Hinshaw (54), in geese by 
Lucet (55), in ducks by Van Heelsbergen 
(56), and less frequently in chickens (57, 
58). In fowl the infection occurs as an 
acute septicemia or chronic arthritis also 
known as bursitis, hock disease, ostitis or 
synovitis. In man, the most frequent mani- 
festation is food poisoning, produced by an 
enterotoxin liberated by the growth of some 
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staphylococcus strains in food prior to in- 
gestion. Septicemia occurs occasionally in 
man. Although, no reports have been found 
concerning the transmission of fowl staphyl- 
ococcosis to humans McNeil (59) states that 
they have isolated Micrococcus pyrogenes 
from boils on the hands of workers in poul- 
try killing plants. This potential source of 
infection in man warrants further study. 


STREPTOCOCCOSIS 


Streptococcus infections occur in both 
man and birds. Ingalls (1) is of the opinion 
that the infection in poultry does not play a 
prominent part in human disease, however, 
he has observed that the handling, dressing 
or eating of infected birds may serve as a 
source of infection in man. Acute strep- 
tococcic septicemia in fowls was first ob- 
served in this country by Norgaard and 
Mohler, 1902 (60) and later by Hudson (61). 
The disease is highly fatal. A chronic in- 
fection of hens due to hemolytic streptococci 
(group C) was reported by Edwards and 
Hull (62). Buxton (63) in England reports 
an acute infection of poultry due to strep- 
tococcus zooepidemicus which became 
chronic after 4 weeks. Edwards (64) states 
that all streptococcal infections of poultry 
that he has encountered have been due to 
the so-called animal group C types. A search 
of the literature revealed no reports of in- 
fection of fowls due to group A strepto- 
coccus strains, 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Avian tuberculosis is widely distributed 
in poultry throughout the central.and north 
central sections of the United States. It 
frequently also infects swine, occasionally 
cattle and rarely man. It is most common 
in chickens and pigeons, although it does 
infect other species of fowl. Chickens are 
susceptible only to the avian type of the 
tubercle bacillus. The question of the path- 
ogenicity of avian tubercle bacilli for man 
has received much speculation. Feldman 
(65) has reviewed the literature up to 1938 
and concluded that although human infec- 
tion does occur, it is very rare. He further 
observed that many of the reported cases 
were inadequately or incompletely studied 
resulting in a questionable diagnosis of avian 
tuberculosis. Rich (66) reviewed the data 
available up to 1944 and noted “that if 
progressive tuberculosis is ever produced in 
the human being by the avian tubercle bacil- 
lus it must be only rarely.” 

There have been a few confirmed cases, 
however, in which the organisms were iden- 
tified. Bradbury and Younger (67) reported 
a case of pulmonary tuberculosis in a man 
from whom organisms were identified as the 
avian type on three occasions. This man had 
consumed 1 or more raw eggs a day for 30 
years providing a possible source of infection. 
Avian tubercle bacilli were also isolated from 
a mediastinal lymph node from a man (68). 
A diagnosis of Hodgkin's disease had been 
made. Another isolation was reported from 
a case diagnosed as Boeck’s sarcoid in a 50- 
year-old woman who had lived on a farm in 
Norway where tuberculosis of chickens was 
common (69). 

In chickens the disease is characterized by 
its chronicity and by lesions in the liver, 
spleen, kidneys, ovaries, intestines, and bone 
marrow. Large numbers of organisms are 
disseminated in fecal material. The bacilli 
are occasionally present in eggs from tuber- 
culous hens. 

Feldman (70) makes the following state- 
ments concerning the suitability of tuber- 
culous fowl for human consumption: “When 
food markets are supplied from territories 
where tuberculosis is prevalent among chick- 
ens, the question of the suitability of the 
tuberculous fowl for human consumption is 
important. The problem is pertinent, not 
only because of the possible transmission of 
avian tuberculosis to human beings, but also 
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because of the natural aversion of most peo- 
ple to food prepared from diseased animals. 
In the absence of a nationwide, efficient post- 
mortem inspection of poultry, the only assur- 
ance to the consuming public that carcasses 
of dressed poultry represent healthy animals 
is the integrity of the merchant and the abil- 
ity of the laity who dress fowl to recognize 
morbid processes.” 


BRUCELLOSIS 


Natural outbreaks of Brucella infection on 
poultry farms have been described in Italy by 
Fiorentine, in France by Dubois (71) and in 
the United States by Emmel (72). The 
symptoms in birds appear quite variable. In 
some, general debility, diarrhea, and paraly- 
sis are observed with high mortality; in 
others, no symptoms appear. Post mortem 
examination shows enlargement of spleen, 
degeneration of liver and kidney with necro- 
tic foci and enteritis. Emmel and Huddle- 
son (73, 74) were able to produce infection in 
fowl by feeding naturally infected milk, 
portions of an aborted fetus and cultures. 
They also reported the occurrence of natural 
infection in four flocks. Pagnini (75) at- 
tempted to infect chickens by giving them 
gelatin capsules containing Brucella. He 
succeeded only when employing large num- 
bers of organisms and concluded that chick- 
ens were not of great significance in the 
spread of brucellosis. Pavlov (1938) (76) 
reported 5 of 7 rabbits placed with infected 
chickens became infected and died in 3 
months. Brucella organisms were isolated 
from the rabbits. None of 3 normal chickens 
and 10 normal guinea pigs, placed with the 
infected chickens showed evidence of infec- 
tion. Eggs from chickens infected with mas- 
sive doses of Brucella were found to contain 
the organism only between the 4th and 14th 
day after infection. 

The experiments of Felsenfeld and his as- 
sociates (77) showed that intramuscular, 
and intraperitoneal infections and feeding 
of Brucella, caused bacteriemia, fecal excre- 
tion of organisms and the appearance of 
significant serum agglutinin titers. They 
also observed cross reactions with Vibrio 
cholerae, Proteus OX-19 and S. pullorum 
antigens. Brucella were transmitted to nor- 
mal chickens by feces from infected chickens. 
These investigators point out the possibility 
of misinterpreting pullorum disease in flocks 
of chickens with Brucella infection due to 
the cross reactions with pullorum antigens. 
They have observed also the difficulty in 
detecting infected chickens during inspec- 
tion due to the frequent absence of signifi- 
cant pathology. 

Since birds can become infected with 
Brucella and may thus transmit the disease 
to other fowl, domestic animals and man, 
efforts to prevent the contact of poultry 
with infected mammals should be taken. 


LISTERIOSIS 


Listeria monocytogenes is a causative 
agent of sporadic cases of meningitis in man 
and also has been isolated from the blood of 
patients with an infectious mononucleosis- 
like syndrome (78). In chickens it produces 
a specific septicemia with apparently few 
clinical symptoms. Necrotic lesions of the 
heart muscle and generalized edema may 
occur. Many other hosts are susceptible to 
spontaneous infection including the goat, 
sheep, cow, fox, guinea pig, and rabbit. It is 
noteworthy that the encephalitic symptoms, 
characteristic of listeriosis in domestic mam- 
mals have not been observed in naturally 
affected chickens. 

Distribution of the infection in man and 
animals appears to be worldwide (78, 79); 
in chickens outbreaks have been reported 
in many parts of the United States and Eng- 
land (80, 81, 82). 

Although no reports have been found to 
indicate direct transmission of Listeria in- 
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fection from poultry to man the fact that 
both are susceptible warrants consideration 
of the situation from a public-health stand- 
point. 

PASTEURELLA 

Tularemia 

According to Burroughs (83) grouse, sage 

hen, quail, and horned owl have been found 
naturally infected with tularemia. At least 
two cases of tularemia (84, 85) have occurred 
in man where the source of infection was 
attributed to pheasants dressed by the in- 
dividuals. Apparently the disease does not 
exist or is very rare in poultry since it is 
not referred to in Disease of Poultry edited 
by Biester and Schwarte in 1948. 


Pseudotuberculosis 


Pseudotuberculosis caused by Pasteurella 
pseudotuberculosis rodentium, is a disease 
occurring in birds, animals, and man (88, 87). 
It is characterized by an acute septicemia of 
short duration followed by a chronic focal 
infection which gives rise to tubercular 
lesions in various organs. In fowl, outbreaks 
have been reported chiefly in turkeys and 
rarely in ducks, pigeons, and chickens caus- 
ing considerable losses in the former. In 
man it appears to be rare but highly fatal. 
Meyer (88) refers to reports of 14 human 
cases, 11 of which terminated fatally. Ac- 
cording to Meyer the mode of transmission 
is not definitely known, but it is believed 
that P. pseudotuberculosis, widely dis- 
tributed in nature and disseminated through 
infectious excretions of affected birds or 
rodents, attacks susceptible animals through 
the digestive tract. Usually the abdominal 
viscera are primarily diseased. Injuries of 
the skin may also serve as portals of entry. 
Direct or indirect contact may introduce the 
infection into a flock of birds. Hygenic con- 
ditions and prevention of exposure to in- 
fection are the usual prophylactic proce- 
dures, 

Pasteurella multocida, as the name indi- 
cates has more than one host. The many 
strains of this group change continuously 
in physiologic functions, antigenic struc- 
ture, and pathogenic ability. The total range 
of susceptible animal species is wide includ- 
ing man, rodents, herbivores, fowls and pos- 
sibly carnivores but each host has its char- 
acteristic limitations beyond which it rarely 
goes in spontaneous disease. The first bac- 
teriologically proved human case was re- 
ported by Brugnatelli (88) in 1913. Since 
that time human infections with P. mul- 
tocida are being recognized more frequently. 

A review of the literature since 1930 by 
Schipper (90) revealed 21 bacteriologically 
proven cases from reports on 39 cases. Fur- 
ther evidence to support the occurrence of 
more frequent infection in man was pre- 
sented by Needham (91). He isolated 
P. multocida from 11 patients of the Mayo 
Clinic during 1947. Later Olsen and Need- 
ham (92) reported the isolation of this or- 
ganism from an additional 26 cases bringing 
the total to 37 cases observed at the Mayo 
Clinic during the period from October 1946 
to July 1951. Twenty-seven of the 37 pa- 
tients were either farmers or members of & 
farmer’s family. The source of material for 
bacteriologic study included bronchial se- 
cretion 17, sputum 15, empyema fluid 2, ab- 
scess of frontal sinus 1, appendiceal abscess 
1, and purulent drainage from joint 1. All 
strains from these case were found to be 
sensitive to low concentrations of penicillin. 
Although most of the patients had bron- 
chiectasis, the authors consider P. multocida 
a probable “secondary invader.” They 
emphasize, however, that the isolation of 
animal Pasteurella in cases of human dis- 
ease has a definite significance. In view of 
the relative prevalence of human infection 
they recommend a more thorough search be 
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made for this organism in infected material. 
Neter and associates (93, 94) have observed 
P. multocida wound infections in four chil- 
dren following bites by or contact with ani- 
mals. These investigators (95) found aure- 
omycin superior to terramycin treatment of 
P. multocida infection in mice. 

Numerous outbreaks of Pasturella infec- 
tion (fowl cholera) in poultry have caused 
considerable losses. Murray (96) states that 
“while man may generally consume without 
harm fowls that are suffering from the dis- 
ease, it is advised that their meat should 
under no circumstances be used as human 
food.” 

DIPHTHERIA 


Although there appears to be no evidence 
indicating that diphtheria in poultry is of 
public health significance, at least one hu- 
man case has been reported in which evi- 
dence pointed to chickens as the source of 
infection. In a study of 256 cases of human 
diphtheria where contact with chickens was 
established, Litterer (97) reported 2 in- 
stances in which fowl harbored the virulent 
organisms. Identical organisms were iso- 
lated from a child in the family who owned 
the fowls. He was able to infect chickens 
with cultures obtained from infected chil- 
dren and chickens and concluded that fowl 
can transmit virulent diphtheria to man, 
According to Huyyra and Marek (44) the “so 
called” fowl diphtheria or “roup” is caused by 
a virus and the disease is now known as the 
muco-membranous form of fowl pox. 


VIRUS DISEASES 
Eastern equine encephalomyelitis 


Eastern equine encephalitis, primarily a 
summer disease of equine and avian ani- 
mals, is transmissible to man, in whom it 
is usually characterized by extensive inflam- 
mation and destruction of the central nerv- 
ous system. It was first recovered from hu- 
man CNS tissue by Fothergill et al. (98), 
1938; in the same year the first natural out- 
break in birds was reported by Tyzzer, Sellers, 
and Bennett (99) who encountered fatal in- 
fection in ringnecked pheasants in Con- 
necticut. Also in 1938 Fothergill et al. (100) 
observed natural infection in pigeons in 
Massachusetts. Beaudette and Black (101) 
have reported the appearance of natural out- 
breaks in pheasants in New Jersey from 1938 
through 1946 except in 1940 and 1941. 

Davis (102) found that 6 species of Aedes 
mosquitoes were capable of transmitting the 
virus from infected birds to normal animals 
after a 9-day incubation period. Mosquitoes 
fed on infected birds transmitted virus to 
mice and birds; those fed on mice transmit- 
ted it to birds, mice, and guinea pigs. 

The symptoms reported in pheasants in- 
clude paralysis, staggering, head drawn over 
back, and anorexia. Death occurred in 1 or 
2 days or the birds recovered slowly. The 
infection has been produced experimentally 
in chickens and turkeys. After experimental 
inoculation, Ten Broeck (103) and Tyzzer 
(104), working independently, showed that 
chickens may develop a viremia without 
visible signs of infection. 

In man, children appear more susceptible. 
A mortality rate of 65-70 percent has been 
reported in the age group under 10 years, 


Western and St. Louis encephalitis 


The western and St. Louis types of en- 
cepholamyelitis are similar in many respects 
and although they are quite distinct from 
the eastern type, they also infect a wide 
range of hosts including equine animals and 
fowl. The extensive studies of Hammon have 
shown the important role that birds play in 
the epidemiology of these diseases. During 
the summer of 1941 Hammon et al (105, 
106) in the Yakima Valley, Wash., found 
that Culex tarsalis mosquitoes were infected 
with the viruses of western and St. Louis 
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equine encephalitis, and that approximately 
50 percent of the chickens of the area had 
specific antibodies for these viruses, but no 
chicken epizootic had been observed. Ex- 
perimental infection with both viruses pro- 
duced a viremia but no signs of illness. Evi- 
dence indicates that viremia of man and 
horses is of short duration. Virus isolations 
from blood are rare. These authors also ob- 
served that Culex tarsalis fed predominantly 
on birds. Recently (107, 108) the chicken 
mite Dermanyssus gallinae has been found 
infected with the St. Louis and western type 
viruses. These findings have focused even 
more attention on the chicken as an impor- 
tant source of mosquito infection., In fur- 
ther studies in the Yakima Valley, Hammon 
(109) examined 576 sera from mammals and 
wild and domestic birds by the neutralization 
test for antibodies against both viruses. 
Each of the viruses were positive in approxi- 
mately 50 percent of sera from domestic 
fowl; 17-22 percent in wild birds, and only 
8 percent from wild mammals. 


JAPANESE B ENCEPHALITIS 


Another of the summer encephalitides, 
chiefly prevalent in the Far East, is charac- 
terized by varied clinical symptoms, and 
caused by a virus similar in many ways to 
that of St. Louis encephalitis. According to 
Hammon less certainty is felt about the 
source of mosquito infection in this type. 
Hammon et al. (110) have demonstrated 
virus in mosquitoes caught in Japan. Thus 
the virus must be available in the blood of 
some animal. They have been able to detect 
small amounts of virus in the blood of in- 
oculated chickens. More recent studies 
(111) have indicated wild birds as poten- 
tially important as a source of mosquito in- 
fection. 

Thus, it appears that poultry, especially 
chickens, may serve as an important source 
of infection with the eastern, western, and 
St. Louis encephalitis viruses and possibly 
also the Japanese B type. 


NEWCASTLE DISEASE 


Newcastle disease (avian pneumoencepha- 
litis) primarily a disease of world-wide dis- 
tribution in fowls was first recognized in 
man in 1943, by Burnet (112) who isolated 
the virus from a case of conjunctivitis in a 
laboratory worker. Subsequently, reports 
have appeared of virus isolation from 8 cases 
of conjunctivitis in man (113,117). Ander- 
son (113), 1946 in Australia reported 2 lab- 
oratory infections. The remaining cases 
were in the United States Ingalls (115) en- 
countered 2 cases of natural infection; one 
in a broiler plant operator and the other in 
a veterinary student. Both cases were re- 
lated to recent contact with NDV infected 
chickens. More recently, Nelson, et al. (118) 
have reported the occurrence of an outbreak 
of conjunctivitis in poultry plant workers. 
Of the 40 cases, virus isolation was successful 
in 4 of 10 acute cases. Specimens were ob- 
tained from the conjunctiva. They obtained 
a high SN index on specimens from em- 
ployees in the plant showing no symptoms 
and observed that this may indicate resist- 
ance, 

In a recent study on food poisoning bac- 
teria in poultry and poultry products, Kyle, 
MacFadden and Gunderson (17) isolated 
Newcastle disease from chicken livers and 
spleens collected on the evisceration line of 
a commercial poultry processing plant in 
Nebraska. The relative frequency of cases 
of conjunctivitis occurring in workers on 
the evisceration lines of poultry processing 
plants prompted this study. These investi- 
gators (17) studied 3 additional cases of 
conjunctivitis in humans from which New- 
castle disease virus was isolated at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Hospital. All patients 
had dressed chickens prior to onset of symp- 
toms, 
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An earlier report of an outbreak of con- 
junctivitis among kitchen workers handling 
poultry in an agricultural school in Israel 
was made by Yatom (119). 

It is obvious from the evidence presented 
that Newcastle disease of poultry is capable 
of infecting the mucous membrane of the 
human eye. Thompson (120) has observed 
that the high prevalence of the disease in 
poultry as compared with the scarcity and 
mildness of reported cases in man indicates 
that general alarm concerning human infec- 
tion is not warranted. More recently, evi- 
dence obtained by several workers indicates 
that NDV is capable of causing systemic in- 
volyment in man. Mitchell and Walker 
(121) report a laboratory infection apparent- 
ly acquired through the respiratory tract 
which produced an influenza-like attack last- 
ing about 5 days. NDV was isolated from 
bronchial mucus. There was no evidence of 
conjunctivitis. A case of acute hemolytic 
anemia with autohemagglutinative vas- 
cular phenomena was reported by Moolten 
and Clark (122) in which NDV was isolated 
from the patient’s blood shortly after the 
acute phase of illness had subsided. The 
isolation of the virus from 5 additional cases 
of human infection has been reported by 
Quinn, Hanson, Brown, and Brandly (123). 
These authors have noted the possibility of 
man to man transmission of the disease in 
view of the demonstration of virus in saliva, 
nasal discharge and conjunctival sac wash- 
ings. In one of their cases NDV was isolated 
from the urine. Kyle, MacFadden and 
Gunderson (17) observed that due to the 
inherrent resistance and potential adapta- 
bility of the virus, it may well become a sig- 
nificant public health problem, 


PSITTACOSIS 


Psittacosis (Ornithosis) an apparent, or 
more frequently an inapparent infection 
found in parrots, parakeets, canaries, pi- 
geons, and many other birds is also com- 
municable to man, The infection is caused 
by Miyagawanella psittaci, coccoid elemen- 
tary bodies intermediate between Rickettsiae 
and true viruses. It was formerly thought 
to be contracted through association with 
psittacine birds however, more recent reports 
have incriminated ducks (124), chickens 
(125) and turkeys (126) as the source of in- 
fection in man. Of great importance was 
the discovery that visibly healthy birds har- 
bor the virus and as shedders or chronic car- 
riers distribute the infective agent. Irons 
(126) has observed that the importance of 
common barnyard fowl in the spread of 
psittacosis frequently is overlooked. 

According to Meyer (127), the significance 
of the demonstration of psittacosis virus in 
the organs and intestinal contents of ducks 
to the duck raising industry has not been 
assessed. He further states that there is eyi- 
dence that the virus, present in approxi- 
mately one-third of the bird population, 
occasionally infects workers on commercial 
farms, or persons who keep ducks as pets. 
In a study of the problem in ducks on Long 
Island, during a period when psittacosis 
occurred in man in the area, 38 percent of 
115 ducks and ducklings on 9 different farms 
yielded psittacosis-like virus similar to the 
pigeon strain. 

A recent report by Irons (126) et al. 
described an outbreak of psittacosis in tur- 
key dressers in a poultry plant in Texas, 
There were 22 cases and 3 deaths among 78 
employees of the plant. All cases had been 
killing, picking feathers, or wrapping heads 
of turkeys. Few cases had been dressing 
chickens. It appeared that discharges from 
a group of turkeys was the source of the out- 
break. Clinical findings varied widely in 
severity of illness, from mild influenza-like 
attacks to fatal illness, 
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A recent communication from Dr. Irons 
stated that they have encountered a second 
outbreak of ornithosis in a Texas poultry 
and egg plant attributed to dressing turkeys 
for the 1952 Christmas market. In this out- 
break psittacosis virus isolations were made. 

Pigeons have frequently been incriminated 
in outbreaks in man and in some instances 
chickens have been involved also. A human 
infection was traced to a chicken in New 
Jersey. Four of 31 birds examined harbored 
psittacosis virus resembling the pigeon 
strain. Study of 2 other human cases 
attributed to pigeons revealed that the in- 
fected birds were caged over a chicken pen; 
pigeon-psittacosis virus was recovered from 
the organs of 2 of the chickens. Determina- 
tion of the extent of spontaneous psittacosis 
in chickens depends upon the development 
of a simple serological test for mass examina- 
tion of barnyard fowl (127). A newly de- 
vised indirect complement-fixation-inhibi- 
tion (128) test has improved detection of the 
disease in chickens. 

Mandel and Jordan (129) report the 
demonstration of psittacosis antibodies in 
seriums from a poultry worker with pneu- 
monitis, in serums from other poultry work- 
ers, and in sera from fowl slaughtered in local 
stores. 

A case of atypical pneumonia in a poultry 
dealer has been reported by Duncan, Thomas 
and Tobin (130) in England. Virus of the 
ornithosis type was isolated from throat 
washings. Ward and Birge (131) describe a 
case of psittacosis in the owner of a pheasant 
ranch. Complement fixation tests on the 
patient were performed by the Illinois State 
Department of Health. Indirect comple- 
ment fixation tests on the pheasant serums 
were performed by Dr. K. F. Meyer. 

The frequency with which psittacosis has 
been associated with poultry workers in re- 
cent years warrants its consideration as an 
occupational disease problem. 


RABIES 


Although fowl may be infected- experi- 
mentally with the rabies virus, there is little 
evidence of spontaneous rabies in poultry. 
Remlinger and Bailey (132) reported trans- 
mission of the disease to the chicken by 
bites on the comb by a rabid dog. Thus it 
appears that chickens can, if bitten by a 
rabid animal, become infected and serve as 
a source of human infection. 


FUNGUS DISEASES 


Probably of less hazard to poultry workers 
are the mycotic infections of fowls. Those 
which deserve mention are aspergillosis, 
favus, and thrush. Although these infec- 
tions are rare in man and frequently of a 
mild nature they do occur. Emmons (133) 
states that fungus diseases of poultry are of 
little danger to man unless there is heavy 
exposure and the individual has other pre- 
disposing factors. 


ASPERGILLOSIS 


Aspergillus fumigatus is especially patho- 
genic for birds and occasionally causes asper- 
gillosis in man. The disease is common 
enough in domestic birds, pigeons, chickens, 
and ducks to be of some economic impor- 
tance. In young chicks it frequently occurs 
in epidemic form and is known as brooder 
pneumonia (134). The disease may be local- 
ized or generalized but usually occurs in the 
lungs and air sacs. 

The infection appears to be acquired fol- 
lowing inhalation of spores from moldy grain 
or litter. In man observations have indi- 
cated that infection also frequently follows 
exposure to air carrying many spores. Infec- 
tions of the external ear have been attributed 
to aspergillus spores. However, the recent 
studies of Singer, Freeman and Hardy (135) 
on otitis externa indicate that this fungus 
is of minor importance. 
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According to a communication from Dr. 
W. L. Sippel, of the Georgia Coastal Plains 
Experiment Station they have encountered 
outbreaks of aspergillosis in birds in South 
Georgia, 

FAVUS 

Favus is a type of ringworm caused by sev- 
eral species of the genus Trichophyton 
(Achorion). The agent of favus or white 
comb in poultry is Trichophyton gallinae. 
In his excellent review of mycotic diseases of 
animals Gordon (136) states that despite the 
numerous references to the disease in Amer- 
ican literature, there have been only 2 in- 
stances that an organism has been cultured 
which could be identified as T. gallinae ac- 
cording to published reports. It has been 
isolated from a human infection in France 
(137) and on many occasions from fowl favus 
in Europe and South America, 

THRUSH 

Thrush (candidiasis, moniliasis) is an- 
other fungus infection that has caused high 
mortality in poultry flocks, especially young 
birds. It is caused by the yeast-like organ- 
ism Canadian albicans. The disease has 
been observed in chickens, pigeons, turkeys, 
pheasants and other birds, and in man. In 
poultry lesions are localized in the mucosa 
of the upper alimentary canal and appear 
as whitish ulcers or psuedo-membranes in 
the crop, and gizzard. 

In man (137) Candida albicans may cause 
Infections of the mucous membranes of the 
mouth and vagina; infections of the skin and 
nails; systematic infections or a mild 
broncho-pulmonary infection. 
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No reports have been found indicating 
transmission of the disease from infected 
fowl to man although this may occur. 


PARASITES 


Infestation with Dermanyssus gallinae the 
poultry mite frequently causes irritation and 
an itching dermatitis in poultrymen. 


TOXOPLASMA 


According to Manwell et al (138 toxo- 
plasmosis is one of the least understood of 
human infections as well as one of the most 
recently recognized. 

It is still uncertain whether birds are nat- 
urally infected with any strain of toxo- 
plasma infective for mammals. But Man- 
well et al. (138) found that certain species 
including the duck, chicken, pigeon, canary, 
and wild birds are highly susceptible to ex- 
perimental infection with a toxoplasma 
strain of human origin. 

The uncertain knowledge of this disease 
in man and birds, for the present, obscures 
its significance. 

It should be mentioned that Ingalls (1) 
has pointed out one other disease, lepto- 
spirosis, as an occupational hazard to poul- 
try dressing plant employees, although the 
birds are rarely, if ever, infected. 

The predominance of poultry workers 
among the first patients found to have lepto- 
spirosis in the Detroit area led Molner (139) 
to study the problem in poultry dressing 
plants. It was found that rats were com- 
monly in and around the plants, By wash- 
ing work tables with Ringer’s Solution in the 
morning after exposure to the rats at night 
and infecting guinea pigs with the washings 
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a clinical picture of Weil's disease was pro- 
duced. No mention is made of isolation of 
the organism. This probable source of in- 
fection could, however, be eliminated by ade- 
quate sanitation measures and rat control. 
Some of the diseases reviewed in this re- 
port are of interest chiefly from an academic 
standpoint, whereas others present a definite 
public health problem. ~ 
Measures toward controlling the incidence 
of infections that man may acquire from 
poultry have been adequately summarized 
by Brandly (C. A.) 2 as follows: “It may be 
emphasized that suppression and eventual 
eradication of transmissible diseases com- 
mon to birds and man require, at the onset, 
thorough elucidation of epizootiology to- 
gether with adequate and often needed im- 
provements in detection and diagnostic 
methods. These knowledges and skills, sup- 
plemented by sound long-range perspectives 
and practices and abetted by persistent edu- 
cational programs must inevitably lead to 
success against this costly and needless loss 
and waste. Now, and in the future, neces- 
sary safeguards must aim to reduce the “oc- 
cupational hazards” both against established 
bird to man infection chains, and against the 
factors of contact and exposure which may 
favor adaptation of other infectious agents 
to man from birds, and vice versa. Finally, 
a sound and inclusive poultry inspection 
service based on established practices and 
under competent veterinary supervision 
must be our primary bulwark toward pro- 
tecting both the health of the public and 
been integrity of one of our major sources of 


TABLE 1.—Reported outbreaks of salmonellosis attributed to poultry or poultry products reported by FSA (National Office of Vital Statistics), 


Date of 


outbreak Location 


Jan. 13,1951 


May 19, 1951 
June 9, 1951 


k 
Dee. 20, 1952 | 14 States and District of Columbia... 5 
Do C 


1951-52 
Number 
of persons Type isolated 
involved 
11 | S. anatum r 
10S. typhimurlum Raw turkey eggs. 
340 | None... . Egg White. 
30 | S. typhimurium. .-.-- 
e Roast turkey 
31 | S. typhimurium Roast turke; 
n 8 * Ene 
41 | 8. newport Sliced turkey - 


-| Roast turkey 
‘Turkey dinner. 
Chicken chilli.. 


Probable vehicle 


“ERNO. 
2 


Type Isolated from material 


8. monte video. 
No ice cream examined. 
Salmonellalike organism. 
Negative. 
5 Do. 

. newport. 
8. typhimurium, 
8. montevideo from ice cream, 
Not examined, 


-| Commercial canned powedered egg yolk- 
Partly cooked turkey 


8. montevideo. 
Not examined, 


Reported outbreaks of gastroenteritis in which poultry or poultry products were the suspected vehicle of infection, FSA (National Office of 


‘ital Statistics), 1951-52 


Number 
Date Location 01 persona History 
i 
June ne 1951 2 e in a private school. Onset 10 to 24 hours after eating turkey. Laboratory examination incomplete. 
0 7 0. 
June 23, 1951 300 | Poorly cooked turkey indicated as vehicle of infection. 
July 7. 1051 1 955 Outbreak in State institution. Hemolytic Staph. aureus isolated from chicken salad. 
Aug. 18, 1951 4 | Commercially canned chicken and commercial mayonnaise probable vehicle of infection. 
Aug. 25, 1951 9 | Passengers on plane from San Francisco to Honolulu, Staph. aureus isolated from casserole diced ham and creamed boiled eggs. 
Apr, 14, 1951 8 | Chicken sandwiches suspected source of infection. 
May 12, 1951 21 | Turkey dinner. Investigation incomplete. 
June 2,1951 94 | Roast chicken in restaurant suspected source infection, 
Sept. 22, 1951 7 | Hemolytic Staph. aureus isolated from turkey dressing. 
Sept. 20, 1951 19 | Onset 7 to 18 hours after eating turkey. A paracolon organism isolated from turkey meat. 
Oct. 6, 1951 110 | Chicken loaf sandwiches. Bacteriological examination revealed gamma Streptococcus, E. freundii and A. aerogenes. 
Dee. 22, 1951 40 | Onset 2 to 5 hours after eating egg salad. Staphylococci, enterococci and coliform organisms isolated from egg salad. 
Jan. 5,1952 8 | Cooked chicken eaten. No other information. 
Jan. -19,1952 34 | Onset 6 to 12 hours after eating creamed chicken. No laboratory examination reported. 
June 24,1952 4 | Onset 3 hours after eating turkey a la king. Staph. aureus isolated from turkey. 
July 12,1952 6 | Onset about 3 hours after eating roast chicken, A 5 organism isolated from chicken, ham, and cake. 
Noy. 22, 1952 120 | Onset 10 to 12 hours after eating chicken. A gram tive micrococcus isolated from chicken. 
Dee. 20,1952 50 | Turkey probable vehicle of infection. None available for laboratory examination. 
1 Patients, 


2 Employees. 
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Reported cases of Psittacosis FSA (National Office of Vital Statistics), 1951-52 


Date 


Mar, 31, 1951 
June 23, 1951 


T 19, 1952 
ay 12,1952 
10, 1952 


2 7 se BG fixation titer. 


Complement flxation 
Complement fixation positiv: 


Complement fixation suggestive_ 
Complement fixation positive 
Rise in complement fixation titer 
Rise plus in complement fixation titer.. 
Not stated 


Laboratory findings 


Meyer. 


None known, 


Do. 
-| Maryland parakeet. 


Contact with birds 


Parakeet, 
Psittacine birds in home, 1 died. Psittacine virus isolated by Dr. K. F. 


Pigeons. 

Homing pigeons. Psittacine virus isolated, 
Parakeet and pigeons. 

Florida 


en . Se parakeet. ied. 
. a ee eee Florida parakeet. Psittacine virus Isolated, 
Complement fixation positive virus isolated Poultry 3 
Complement fixation positive. B 

MENE. SSSA arakee 


Psittacine virus isolated from bird at NIH. 


-| Florida parakeet (mother of Connecticut case Feb. 23, 1952). 
Parakeet (local). 

-| Exposed to Florida parakeets in Minnesota. 

Parakeet in Kansas City pet shop, 

Eride parakeets, 
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Mr. Speaker, Exhibit B, Poultry In- 
spection and Health Hazards, is as fol- 
lows: 

ExHBIT B 
POULTRY INSPECTION AND HEALTH HAZARDS 


This memorandum seeks to present eyi- 
dence concerning the need for compulsory 
Federal inspection of poultry for wholesome- 
ness in interstate commerce. 

The data contained in this memo forms 
the highlights and a summation of the 
findings made by the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, A. F. of L., during more than a year 
of study. The information is presented in 
the hope that you will interest yourself 
in the problem of bringing standards of 
wholesomeness and sanitation to the mush- 
rooming poultry industry. You, thereby, 
can help end the flow of diseased and filthy 
poultry which is currently endangering the 
consumer and poultry worker. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, A. F. of L., has more than 
300,000 members working in the poultry and 
meat industries. It has, therefore, become 
acutely aware of the shocking sanitary and 
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health conditions presently existing in some 
sections of the poultry industry. The Amal- 
gamated has made great strides in ending 
these practices in many plants, but the 
scope of its effectiveness is limited. It, 
therefore, looks to Congress to protect the 
health of poultry workers and of consumers, 
as a whole. 


LACK OF POULTRY INSPECTION 


The poultry industry stands alone among 
the major producers of food for the Nation 
in that it is not properly regulated to assure 
wholesomeness or freedom from disease. Un- 
like red meat, filthy and diseased poultry 
can be, and is, sold with immunity. No law 
exists on a national level to provide for the 
compulsory inspection of this much-eaten 
food. 

The phenomenal growth of the poultry in- 
dustry in the past 20 years is responsible to 
a degree for the existence of this condition. 
In 1940 143 million broilers were raised com- 
mercially. In 1954 1,050,000,000 were raised. 
During the same period of time the produc- 
tion of turkeys increased from 34 million to 
61 million birds. This expansion has caused 
the poultry and egg industry to become the 
third largest source of agricultural income in 
the United States. The national poultry, 
and egg income is estimated at $4.1 billion for 
1954, and latest figures show it is still ex- 
panding at a rapid rate. 

An inspection service for sanitation and 
wholesomeness is maintained by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
However, inspection is purely voluntary. 
The processor is under no obligation what- 
soever to have his product inspected. If he 
does seek the inspection, he must pay the 
full cost of it. In other words, not only 
can he get by without assuring the public 
of the wholesomeness of his product, but 
he is monetarily penalized if he seeks to 
provide that assurance, 

It should be noted that only 21 percent of 
the poultry in interstate commerce is in- 
spected for wholesomeness and sanitation, 
In 1953 United States Department of Agri- 
culture veterinary inspectors condemned as 
unfit almost 2 million (1,843,446) poultry 
carcasses. This figure does not take into 
account the many organs and parts con- 
demned when the carcasses in whole or in 
part were certified as wholesome.* 

These sad facts do not tell the full story 
of the inadequateness and ineffectiveness of 
the permissive inspection by the Production 
and Marketing Administration. One of the 
major dangers is that the Production and 
Marketing Administration often permits the 
owner of the poultry business or one of his 
employees to serve as official sanitarian and 
grader. Here, certainly, is a tremendous con- 
fict of interests, and the interest of the con- 
suming public becomes secondary. 

This system does not meet the criterions 
laid down by Brig. Gen. Wayne O. Kester, 
Office of the Surgeon General, United States 
Air Force, who declared: 

“An inspection agency, to be acceptable, 
must comply with four cardinal prerequisites 
for an adequate inspection system. 

“First, the inspectors must be competent 
and qualified, 

“Second, they must have tenure of office, 
so that no one may put pressure on them in 
connection with their duties. 

“Third, the inspectors’ agency or super- 
visors must be responsible and accountable 
to the consumer, 


2U. S. Department of Agriculture; Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service; outlook issue 
1955; released October 4, 1955. 

Paper prepared and presented by Dr. Joe 
W. Atkinson, DVM, consultant, U. 8. 
Public Health Service, to the 39th annual 
meeting of Central Atlantic States Associa- 
tion of Food and Drug Officials, June 5, 1955, 
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“Fourth, the inspector must have no finan- 
cial interest or connection with anyone in 
the organization being inspected.” 


INEFFECTIVENESS. OF PMA PROGRAM 


Actually, it is little wonder that the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration has 
been ineffective in its inspection, for this 
service was not intended primarily to safe- 
guard the public health. Instead, it was 
established to promote the marketing of 
poultry products. 

Many people believe mistakenly that the 
PMA inspection service was established to 
provide a form of inspection and regulation 
paralleling that of the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Act. In reality, the Production and 
Marketing Administration initially provided 
only a grading service which was utilized 
in trading between dealers. At the request 
of certain processors, this service was ex- 
tended to include inspection for wholesome- 
ness and sanitation on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. 

But even when diseased poultry is re- 
jected under the present system, the car- 
casses are not necessarily condemned. For 
example, there is the classic case of the 
60,000 birds of a Brady, Tex., poultry plant. 
The Army rejected the turkeys because they 
had been hit by the 1954 Texas outbreak of 
ornithosis (psittacosis). But instead of dis- 
posing of the carcasses, the processor sold 
them for civilian consumption. Public 
health authorities traced them to east coast 
cities—many of them carrying live ornithosis 
(psittacosis) virus. 

There are even instances in which health 
officers of cities having rigid poultry in- 
spection programs have excluded poultry 
that came from plants inspected by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. For 
example, Dr. Aaron H. Haskin, Health Offi- 
cer of Newark, N. J., wrote on December 7, 
1954, to Earl W. Jimerson, president of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, A. F. of L.: 

“About 1 month ago I excluded from sale 
in the city of Newark, N. J., the products of 
® poultry-processing plant which bore a 
USDA inspection legend. Meat inspectors 
from this office upon visiting the premises 
found numerous pertinent violations which 
had existed for a long time.” 


LIMITED ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES FOOD AND 
DRUG ADMINISTRATION 

The only Government agency responsible 

for preventing diseased and filthy poultry 
from coming to the market place is the 
United States Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Acting under the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, that agency has the right 
to seize any adulterated food, including 
poultry. 
. However, the slashes in appropriations the 
Food and Drug Administration has suffered 
and the lack of a compulsory ante mortem- 
post mortem inspection law has made its job 
impossible, 

Thus, when Congresswoman LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN, Of Missouri, asked in September 
1954 about the United States Food and Drug 
Administration’s ability to police the poul- 
try industry, then-Commissioner C. W. Craw- 
ford replied: 

“We estimate that there are approximately 
1,300 interstate poultry dressing, freezing or 
canning establishments in the United States. 
For the past 2 years we have made about 400 
poultry establishment inspections each year, 
of which we estimate that perhaps one- 
fourth represent reinspection of the same 
firms. Thus, our program contemplates com- 
plete coverage of this industry about once 
every 3 or 4 years.” 

His successor, the present Commissioner, 
George P. Larrick, went even further in an 
April 21, 1955, letter to Shirley W. Barker, 
director, Poultry Department, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workers of 
North America, A. F. of L. Mr. Larrick wrote: 

“Your assumption is correct that our aver- 
age rate of inspection coverage of the poultry 
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processing plants amounts to a spot check 
once every 3 or 4 years. One such inspection 
of one plant at one time requires on the aver- 
age 5 or 6 hours of an inspector's time. It is 
also true, as you suggest, that such a spot 
check cannot guarantee the wholesomeness 
or the legality of products prepared at other 
times. However, lest this be misleading to 
you we must point out that in many in- 
stances reasonable valid conclusions with re- 
spect to the probability of diseased or other- 
wise illegal poultry being shipped from a 
plant can be drawn from the observation 
made during an inspection of this type, and 
conversations with employees. 

“e e + Although some lots of cull poultry 
are recognized as obviously diseased from the 
external appearance of the carcass, it is our 
view that not only post mortem but also 
ante mortem examination is essential to a 
full program of protection of the consumer 
from diseased poultry.” 

In other words, the present and the former 
head of the United States Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration bluntly state that their organ- 
ization cannot, under present circumstances, 
guarantee protection against diseased 
poultry forthe consumer. The present com- 
missioner adds that not only after-slaughter 
inspection is needed to protect the consumer, 
but also a before-slaughter inspection. Such 
a program can only be put into force by new 
legislation providing the compulsory inspec- 
tion of poultry. 

INDUSTRIAL AND CONSUMER HAZARDS 

There are many diseases of poultry trans- 
missible to man which constitute a public 
health danger“ Dr. James Lieberman, DVM, 
MPH, consultant, Poultry Inspection and 
Sanitation, Milk and Food Branch, Division 
of Sanitation, United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C., stated at the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, 
19th annual meeting, Toronto, July 20-23, 
1953: 

“Veterinary investigations have concluded 
that there are over 25 diseases of poultry to 
which man is also susceptible. Some of 
these diseases, such as _ staphylococcosis, 
streptococcosis, and salmonellosis, cause food 
poisoning and, hence, constitute a threat to 
individual and public health. Others, such 
as psittacosis, Newcastle disease, and ery- 
sipelas, must be viewed from an occupational 
standpoint, since they affect primarily our 
poultry plant workers.” 

Only one of these diseases, psittacosis, has 
resulted in the following officially recorded 
cases listed by the National Office of Vital 
Statistics of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare: 

Morbidity 
Deaths (illness) 
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Diseases and Public Health Dangers: 

1. The Public Health 555 of Poultry 
Diseases by W. L. Ingalls, DVM, MSc. 

2. Poultry Diseases as Public Health Prob- 
lems by C. A. Brandly. 

3. Isolation of the Virus of Newcastle Dis- 
ease from Human Beings by W. L. Ingalls, 
DVM, and Ann Mahoney. 
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- These figures, however, do not tell the full 
story of lost man-hours, illnesses and deaths. 
The National Office of Vital Statistics lists no 
deaths and only 32 cases of illness due to 
psittacosis in 1948, but Dr. J. B. Irons, Di- 
rector of Laboratories of the Texas State 
Department of Health, has reported 3 deaths 
and 22 cases occurring among turkey plant 
workers in Giddings, Tex., alone during that 
year. This situation emphasizes that public 
health authorities are not fully aware of the 
annual frequency of these diseases. 

The tremendous impact of more sanitary 
methods and control of diseases in poultry 
processing plants is well illustrated by W. Vic 
Pringle of the Rockingham Marketing Co- 
operative, Inc., Broadway, Va. Speaking be- 
fore the Outlook Workshop of the Institute 


of American Poultry Industries, Kansas City, 


Mo., in 1955, he said: 

“One firm I know saved $12,000 last year 
in compensation insurance, by controlling 
infections and skin rashes, thanks mainly to 
a better sanitation program throughout all 
parts of its plants. It is also a known fact 
that cleanup labor and supplies can be 
materially reduced when plants are con- 
stantly maintained in a sanitary manner 
versus the occasional thorough cleanup, with 
a hit-and-miss job most of the time. The 
preventive maintenance principle applies in 
any field.” 

As for the hazards to the consumer, while 
it is true that most of the disease organisms 
are killed by thorough cooking to allow 
diseased birds to be sold is somewhat like 
condoning the cooking of garbage for human 
consumption. Edible from a medical stand- 
point, but certainly not desirable. 

Let us look at an affidavit taken from an 
employee working on poultry processing 
without ante mortem-post mortem inspec- 
tion: 

“My job was to pull feathers and those 
who were on the job with me and I were 
the first ones to handle the chickens after 
they had passed through the scalding process 
and roughing machine. When the chickens 
reached me most of the feathers were off the 
bodies and I could see the skin of the birds 
very clearly. It was quite often that thou- 
sands of chickens would pass on the line 
with sores on their bodies. Thousands of 
them would have large swellings as large 
as a chicken egg on their bodies. These 
swellings were filled with a yellowish pus 
and the odor was very strong.” 

Or as a worker in another plant has said: 

“I work on many different jobs on the line. 
During this time I saw lots of chickens with 
lumps on them and some were full of sores. 
Sometimes when the lumps were cut off or 
they would burst, they smelled awful bad. 
All of these chickens went right through with 
the other chickens for shipment.” 

Or as another employee states in an affi- 
davit: 

“When a lot of chickens were returned to 
our plant because the customer would not 
take them because they were not the quality 
he wanted, these chickens were cut up in 
pieces and frozen and shipped to another 
customer. Many times these chickens were 
in not very good condition when they came 
back to the plant.” 

These affidavits, taken from workers em- 
ployed by national concerns who sell their 
products under reputable name brands, cer- 
tainly bear out the statement “somewhat like 
cooking garbage.” There is, however, a very 


real danger with present methods of cooking. 


poultry—broiling and baking at low tem- 
peratures—that it might not be thoroughly 
cooked. This would make real hazards of 
many diseases, such as salmonellosis, tuber- 
culosis, streptococcosis, brucellosis, staphylo- 
eoccosis, and others. Food infections caused 
by poultry constitute a major public-health 
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problem. This is illustrated by the findings 
of the United States Public Health Service 
showing that 1 out of 4 food poisoning cases 
studied were the result of poultry or poultry 
products. 

Dr. Joe W. Atkinson, DVM, consultant, 
Poultry Inspection and Sanitation, Milk, 
Food, and Shellfish Sanitation Program, 
Division of Sanitary Engineering Services, 
Bureau of State Services, Public Health 
Service, stated at the 38th annual meeting, 
Central Atlantic States Association of Food 
re Drug Officials, May 5, 1954, Baltimore, 

d.: 

“In 1948, a study of 8,832 cases of food- 
borne disease, as reported by the States, in- 
dicated that 2,492 (or 28.2 percent) were 
attributed to poultry or poultry dishes. 
Relatively many cases so reported each year 
since 1948 have similarly been attributed to 
poultry and poultry products. These figures 
indicate the relative importance of poultry 
among sources of food-borne disease. 

“Research indicates that poultry consti- 
tutes one of the important reservoirs of dis- 
ease organisms affecting man. Such dis- 
eases may be transmitted to man, either 
during the preparation of poultry for mar- 
keting, or through the consumption of poul- 
try products.” 

A 1954 United States Public Health Report 
summarizing “disease outbreaks” for the pre- 
vious year reveals the following: 

“In one-third of the (Salmonellosis) out- 
breaks, chicken or turkey was found to be 
the vehicle of infection. Considering the 
frequency with which these fowl are found 
with Salmonella infections, this cannot be 
considered an unusual finding.” i 
FOREIGN RESISTANCE TO UNITED STATES POULTRY 

In 1907 when the Federal Meat Inspection 
Act was passed, the sale of poultry was largely 
a matter of selling surplus birds from a farm 
flock. The numbers sold were so insignifi- 
cant, no records were kept. In most cases 
the prospective purchaser saw the bird alive, 
and was thereby assured that it was not vis- 
ibly sick or emaciated. The processing was 
largely done at home where, if the fowl did 
not appear to be healthy or wholesome, it 
was thrown away. 

Historically, the American people have 
risen to protest against unclean, unsafe prac- 
tices by any food industry, In fact, the peo- 
ples of the world have sought to protect 
themselves against the sale of diseased or 
unclean foodstuffs, 

The occurrences surrounding the passage 
of the Federal Meat Inspection Act in 1907 
are indicative of this statement. When 
Upton Sinclair wrote The Jungle exposing the’ 
filth and diseases which were hazards to both 
workmen and the consuming public the leg- 
islative bodies of this country took appropri- 
ate action to correct this situation. Today 
more than 80 percent of all red meats sold 
are processed under Federal meat inspection 
surveillance. 

A contributing fact to the all-out support 
of the Federal Meat Inspection Act was also 
the embargo prior to 1907 by foreign lands 
against the meat products of this country, 
The Federal Meat Inspection Act covering 
movement of red meats in interstate and 
foreign commerce corrected this condition 
and met the standards demanded by the 
American public as well as the peoples of for- 
eign lands. Some such appropriate action 
by the Congress of the United States is now 
needed to correct similar practices and simi- 
lar hazards in the poultry processing in- 
dustry. 

In a recent report to the poultry industry, 
Mr. William D. Termohlen, former chief of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, stated that the United States had been 
unable to develop markets for the export of 
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poultry products into Europe because of em- 
bargoes.* Mr. Termohlen wrote: 

“The British importers’ enthusiasm was in 
contrast to lack of interest by the National 
Farmers Union representatives and an atti- 
tude of caution on the part of British vet- 
erinarians who indicatec they felt United 
States imports would in time cause poultry 
disease outbreaks among their flocks. * * 

“Since the United States is not reported 
free of Newcastle (disease) by the Paris or- 
ganization (International Epizootic Organ- 
ization), no encouragement by United King- 
dom officials toward the importation of fresh 
or frozen poultry meat was forthcoming.” 

Government officials of other countries feel 
that in the absence of adequate controls by 
the United States, imports from this coun- 
try present hazards to their consumers and 
poultry industry which they are not willing 
to permit. In the face of a shortage of food 
in foreign lands, it appears that the poultry 
industry of the United States presently is 
confronted by the same dilemma faced by 
the red-meat industry in 1907. 


PROTEST BY PUBLIC HEALTH AND CONSUMER 
GROUPS 


Many organizations, medical men, health 
officers, and persons in important positions 
have expressed interest and alarm over the 
present situation in the poultry industry. A 
notable number of them have indicated their 
willingness to stand up and be counted as 
soon as a program which would result in 
correction is offered to protect the worker 
and the consumer alike. 

At conference after conference of public 
health officers and veterinarians the lack of 
compulsory inspection in the poultry indus- 
try has been a subject of serious discussion 
and suggestions have been made to correct 
this condition. 

On June 5, 1955, for example, the Central 
Atlantic States Association of Food and Drug 
Officials, meeting in Atlanta, Ga., resolved 
unanimously: 

“Whereas all meat that enters into inter- 
state commerce may, under Federal regula- 
tions, emanate only from federally inspected 
slaughterhouses; and 

“Whereas poultry that enters into inter- 
state commerce need not be processed in fed- 
erally inspected processing plants; and 

“Whereas uniformity in the inspection of 
poultry for wholesomeness is most desirable 
and essential for the welfare of the con- 
sumer: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Central Atlantic States 
Association urges that the Federal Govern- 
ment take the necessary measures to re- 
quire that all poultry entering interstate 
commerce be inspected for wholesomeness by 
duly authorized representatives of a Federal 
agency.” 

The fourth annual conference of Public 
Health Veterinarians of the American Public 
Health Association, meeting in St. Louis on 
October 30, 1950, received from its com- 
mittee on poultry inspection and sanitation 
a report which includes the following: 

“The committee further felt that all poul- 
try entering into interstate commerce, if 
killed, should be federally inspected. They 
(sic) felt that if there is a need for the 
interstate inspections of ‘red meats,’ there 
should be a Federal law requiring the inter- 
state inspection of ‘poultry meats’ and they 
recommend that this conference go on record 
as recommending such congressional action 
as would be needed.” 

The 91st annual meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, meeting in 
Seattle, Wash., August 23 to 26, 1954, resolved 
that: 

“The American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion recommends that the Poultry Inspection 
Service be transferred and combined with the 
Federal Meat Inspection Service where ade- 
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quate veterinary supervision can be pro- 
vided to conduct an acceptable inspection 
program.” 

This transfer would automatically bring 
about compulsory ante mortem-post mortem 
inspection for wholesomeness and inspection 
for sanitation of all poultry processing plants. 

Not only public-health officials and vet- 
erinarians have viewed this situation with 
alarm. The Hoover Commission's Task Force 
on Federal Medical Service reported in Feb- 
ruary 1955: 

“Federal inspection of meat contrasts in 
form as well as in cost with its inspection 
of poultry. Whereas about four-fifths of the 
Nation’s meat is slaughtered and packed 
under compulsory meat inspection, Federal 
poultry inspection not only is voluntary but 
also is financed by fees from users of the 
service and covers less than one-fifth of the 
Nation's commercial poultry supply. 

“The poultry industry has doubled in size 
since 1940 to become the third largest source 
of gross farm income. Diseases common to 
poultry and man—especially the salmonella 
infections—are almost as significant in num- 
ber and severity as diseases common to ani- 
mal and man. Poultry or poultry dishes 
cause about 1 out of 4 cases of food-borne 
disease. Environmental sanitation and han- 
dling in poultry packing plants is, in many 
instances, deplorable. 

“Both the United States Livestock Sanitary 
Association and the Conference of State and 
Territorial Health Officers have recommended 
that State and local governments strengthen 
their poultry inspection and sanitation pro- 
grams. But, as yet, only a few States have 
compulsory poultry inspection. Especially, 
in view of the recent growth of the poultry 
industry, we do not believe we can expect 
the States alone to provide the needed 
controls.” 

LEGISLATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


The legal propriety of an effective Federal 
inspection in the poultry processing industry 
is well established. In fact, under existing 
Federal enactments, jurisdiction over the in- 
dustry has long been asserted by the Food 
and Drug Administration of the United 
States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Poultry Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The products of the poultry processing in- 
dustry prepared for, or while in interstate 
commerce or at any time thereafter are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, which is admin- 
istered by the Food and Drug Administration. 
In this connection, section 304A of that act 
provides the authority under which the Food 
and Drug Administration is empowered to 
seize adulterated food products. Definitions 
of adulteration in section 402 are broad in- 
deed and provide an ample frame of legislative 
authority for the promulgation of codes pre- 
scribing standards of wholesomeness of 
poultry and poultry products. It should like- 
wise be noted that the same Federal statute 
provides the legislative concepts concern- 
ing investigations necessary to conduct an 
effective inspection program. 

It is here suggested that the establish- 
ment of an effective program of inspection 
for wholesomeness in the poultry processing 
industry would not necessitate the establish- 
ment of a new Federal agency, nor would it 
establish any new era of Federal jurisdiction. 

Recognizing the inadequacy of current Fed- 
eral inspection programs, the Public Health 
Service of the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has prepared 
and promulgated a poultry ordinance, pro- 
viding standards of sanitation requirements 
and is now in the process of preparing and 
promulgating a proposed poultry ordinance, 
providing standards of ante mortem and post 
mortem inspections. Such ordinances, when 
adopted by States, counties and municipal- 
ities, provide a vital uniformity in sanita- 
tion and wholesomeness regulations in the 
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poultry processing industry throughout the 
United States. It should be borne in mind 
that if the essence of such ordinances and 
codes were to be enacted as Federal legisla- 
tion to be enforced by the Food and Drug 
Administration, there would thus be estab- 
lished a valuable uniformity in regulations 
promoting the public health throughout the 
United States in all parts of the industry 
operating in interstate or intrastate com- 
merce, 

Significantly, adoption of such Federal 
legislation could not interfere with the op- 
eration of local poultry ordinances in view of 
the specific Federal jurisdictional definitions 
contained in section 304 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

In addition to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, jurisdiction over the poultry 
processing industry has been exercised by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1946 (60 Stat. 1087; 7 U. S. C. 1621 et seq.). 
That law provides for inspection and grading 
programs for poultry and poultry products. 
Programs, however, are permissive and are 
financed by the payment of fees by the 
members of the industry. The various reg- 
ulations are promulgated by the poultry 
branch of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In general, three sep- 
arate programs are administered by the 
USDA under the 1946 act. They provide 
inspection for wholesomeness, grading for 
quality and inspection for plant sanitation. 
Under the programs, different labels are pro- 
vided which signify that the cooperating 
industry member has complied with the 
standards established in the regulations. 
The programs are generally comparable to 
those covering red meat except that, as above 
stated, they are permissive and are per- 
formed on a fee basis. 

Those who have been actively concerned 
with the establishment of an adequate Fed- 
eral poultry inspection program have con- 
sidered the advisability of the compulsory 
application of the voluntary regulations 
promulgated by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration. It is of interest to note 
that Herman I, Miller, Acting Director of the 
Pouitry Division of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service of the USDA, in a letter dated 
August 9, 1954, stated as follows: 

“The responsibility for regulating the in- 
terstate shipment of adulterated, unwhole- 
some and misbranded products is vested in 
the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare.” 

It has also been suggested that the prob- 
lems herein considered can be adequately 
dealt with by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try in the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration of the United States Department of 
Agriculture if appropriate legislation is en- 
acted, This bureau now administers the reg- 
ulations governing meat inspection au- 
thorized under the Meat Inspection Act as 
amended and extended (34 Stat. 1260; 21 
U. S. C. 71: 21 U. S. O., sub. III, 71). Of course, 
the regulations governing meat inspection 
contained in the code of Federal regulations 
(Title 9, Animals and Animal Products) are 
thorough and all-embracing. However, in 
this connection, it should be noted that such 
unit inspection, governing poultry and poul- 
try products, could be inaugurated only after 
appropriate legislation amending the Meat 
Inspection Act (see above) as well as the 
Imported Meat Act (46 Stat. 689). 

This analysis of present laws and regula- 
tions indicates the existence of legal prece- 
dent for three separate methods of dealing 
with the problem of Federal poultry inspec- 
tion. Various considerations to be developed 
during the course of legislative hearings will, 
of course, dictate which of the alternate 
methods should be pursued in effectuating 
an adequate inspection program in the poul- 
try processing industry, which will most ef- 
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fectively promote adequate public health 
standards. In any event, it is significant to 
note that the promulgation and effectuation 
of an adequate Federal inspection program in 
the industry does not require any extension 
of existing Federal jurisdiction, nor will it 
necessitate experimentation with unknown 
or untried operational procedures. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. KRUEGER, for an 
indefinite period, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered was granted to: 

Mr. SmirH of Wisconsin, for 15 min- 
utes on Wednesday next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan and to in- 
clude certain articles. 

Mr. BENTLEY (at the request of Mr. 
HOSMER). 

Mr. Lovre and to include a speech by 
Hon. Rate Harvey, of Indiana. 

Mr. VURSELL in 2 instances. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio and to include a 
telegram. 

Mr. Davipson (at the request of Mr. 
Mutter) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. AsHmoreE and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 3195. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to convey certain 
lands in the State of Rhode Island to the 
town of North Kingstown, R. I.; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

S. 3316. An act authorizing the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to convey certain 
property which has been declared surplus to 
the needs of the United States to the city 
of Roseburg, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

S. 3388. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the port of Port Townsend, Wash.; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

S. 3768. An act to amend section 158 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended, so as to include the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare among 
the executive departments there listed, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

S. 3843. An act to adjust the application of 
section 322 of the so-called Economy Act of 
1932 to premises leased for Government pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

S. 3866. An act to facilitate the making of 
jease-purchase agreements by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services under the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949, as amended, and by 
the Postmaster General under the Post Of- 
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fice Department Property Act of 1954, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 7247. An act relating to recognition 
of gain or loss in certain railroad reorgan- 
izations and to amend section 108 (b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 

H. R. 7471, An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the United States 
to the city of St. Augustine, Fla., a mu- 
nicipal corporation organized and existing 
under and by virtue of the laws of the State 
of Florida; 

H. R. 7896, An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land in the city of Ho- 
gansville, Ga., to the city of Hogansville; 

H. R. 8102. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of moneys arising from deductions 
made from carriers on account of the loss 
of or damage to military or naval material 
in transit, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8404. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of a portion of the former prisoner- 
of-war camp, near Douglas, Conserve County, 
Wyo., to the State of Wyoming, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 8693. An act to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, in 
relation to the refund of reenlistment 
bonuses; 

H. R. 8922. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain members of the uniformed sery- 
ices; 

H. R. 9377. An act to provide for the sale to 
the Eagle Rock Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation of certain real property located in 
Los Angeles County, Calif.; 

H. R. 9824, An act to establish an educa- 
tional assistance program for children of 
servicemen who died as a result of a disabil- 
ity or disease incurred in line of duty during 
World War I, World War II, or the Korean 
conflict; 

H. R. 10417. An act to amend the Federal 
Register Act, as amended, so as to provide 
for the effectiveness and notice to the public 
of proclamations, orders, regulations, and 
other documents in a period following an 
attack or threatened attack upon the conti- 
nental United States; and 

H. R. 10899. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 415. An act for the relief of Ernest B. 
Sanders; and 

S. 2984. An act for the relief of Col. John 
A. O'Keefe. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1973. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the annual report of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home for the fiscal 
year 1955, and the report of annual inspec- 
tion, 1955, of the Home by the Inspector 
General of the Army, pursuant to the act of 
Congress, approved March 3, 1883; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1974. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to increase 
the retired annuities of the civilian members 
of the teaching staffs of the United States 
Naval Academy and the United States Naval 
Postgraduate School”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1975. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend section 544 of title 
28, United States Code, relating to the bonds 
of United States marshals”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1976. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 23, 1956, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers on a let- 
ter report on Oregon Slough, Oreg., sub- 
mitted in response to a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, United States 
Senate, adopted January 20, 1948, request- 
ing a review of reports on Oregon Slough 
(Columbia River), Oreg., with respect to im- 
proving the unimproved portion of Oregon 
Slough to provide for a through channel; 
and a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
April 13, 1948, requesting a review of reports 
on Oregon Slough (North Portland Harbor), 
Oreg., with regard to extension of present 
and proposed channel improvements; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

1977. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion as well as a list of the persons involved, 
pursuant to Public Law 863, 80th Congress, 
amending subsection (c) of section 19 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, as 
amended (8 U. S. C. 155 (c)); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1978. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting copies of orders granting the appli- 
cations for permanent residence filed by the 
subjects, pursuant to section 6 of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1979. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting copies of orders granting the appli- 
cations for permanent residence filed by the 
subjects, pursuant to section 4 of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 14, 
1956, the following bill was reported on 
June 15, 1956: 

Mr. BOYLE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1644. An act to prescribe policy and pro- 
cedure in connection with construction con- 
tracts made by executive agencies, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2362). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


Pursuant to the order of the House of 
June 13, 1956, the following bill was re- 
ported on June 15, 1956: 


Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 11742. A bill to extend and 
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amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing and the conserva- 
tion and development of urban communities, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2363). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 
[Submitted June 18, 1956] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 483. Resolution 
appointing a committee to investigate and 
report on certain matters; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2364). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 642. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 11544, a bill to 
improve and simplify the credit facilities 
available to farmers, to amend the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2365). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. S. 1961. An act to provide for the 
conveyance of part of Ethan Allen Air Force 
Base, Colchester, Vt., to the State of Vermont, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2366). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 3723. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to convey certain land in 
the county of Alameda, Calif., and to accept 
other land in exchange therefor; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2367). Referred to 
the Committee ot the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 3386. An act to amend the joint reso- 
lution entitled “Joint resolution to establish 
a commission for the celebration of the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Theodore 
Roosevelt,” approved July 28, 1955; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2368). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. S, $214. An act to authorize 
adjustment, in the public interest, of rentals 
under leases entered into for the provision 
of commercial recreational facilities at the 
Clark Hill Reservoir; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2369). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. House Concurrent Resolution 225. Con- 
current resolution to commemorate the 
quadricentennial anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the first settlement in Florida; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2370). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 11010. A bill creating the 
Muscatine Bride Commission and authoriz- 
ing said commission and its successors to 
acquire by purchase or condemnation and to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
or bridges across the Mississippi River at or 
near the city of Muscatine, Iowa, and the 
town of Drury, Ill; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2371). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 7290. A bill to au- 
thorize female Reserve officers of the Army 
or Air Force appointed as nurses or women 
medical specialists to be members of the 
Army National Guard of the United States 
or Air National Guard of the United States, 
as appropriate; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2372). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 9081. A bill to direct the Secre- 
ary of the Army or his designee to convey 
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a 2.915 acre tract of land situated about 6 
miles south of the city of San Antonio, in 
Bexar County, Tex., to the State of Texas; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2373). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 9506. A bill to provide for the 
conveyance of La Puntilla Military Reserva- 
tion, San Juan, P. R., to the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2374). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 9699. A bill to provide for the 
conveyance to the State of Oregon of the 
land and improvements known as the 
Clackamas National Guard target range, at 
Clackamas, Oreg., to be used for National 
Guard purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 2375). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 10075. A bill 
to provide for the conveyance of certain real 
property of the United States to the town of 
Bald Knob., Ark.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2376). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 10363. A bill 
to provide for the conveyance of certain real 
property of the United States to the city of 
Vero Beach, Fla.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2377). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 10479. A bill 
to authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to convey certain land to the county 
of Galveston, Tex.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2378), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 11520. A bill 
to provide for the transfer of certain prop- 
erty situated in the State of Maine to the 
town of Castine, Maine; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2379). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 11708. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, so as to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
purposes of title I of the act, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2380). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, House Joint Resolution 451. 
Joint resolution directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to conduct a study and investi- 
gation of Indian education in the United 
States; with amendment (Rept. No. 2381). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 8047. A bill granting authority 
to the Secretary of the Army to renew the 
license of the Ira D. MacLachlan Post No, 
8, the American Legion, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to use a certain parcel of land in 
Fort Brady Reservation; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2382). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 9631. A bill 
to ratify and confirm the sale of certain real 
property of the United States; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2383). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. DAWSON of Miinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 9578. A bill 
to provide for the conveyance of the rever- 
sionary interest of the United States in and 
to certain lands in Colorado; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2384). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole Hause. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 11798. A bill to encourage the dis- 
covery, development, and production of man- 
ganese-bearing ores and concentrates in the 
United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Aifairs, 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 11799. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H. R. 11800. A bill to amend the Meat In- 
spection Act (34 Stat. 1250, as amended) 
and the Tariff Act of 1930 (46 Stat. 689, sec. 
306) to require compulsory inspection for 
wholesomeness of poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 11801. A bill to validate overpayments 
of pay and allowances made to certain offi- 
cers of the Army, Navy, Naval Reserve, and 
Air Force, while undergoing training at 
civilian hospitals, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11802. A bill to continue the efec- 
tiveness of the act of December 2, 1942, as 
amended, and the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended, relating to war-risk hazard and 
detention benefits until July 1, 1957; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

È By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 11803. A bill to exempt certain ship- 
ments of farm produce from the tax on the 
transportation of property; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H. R. 11804. A bill to encourage the de- 
velopment, marketing, and distribution of 
domestic fishery resources of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mitee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 11805. A bill to enable Indian tribes 
to deprive members who neglect or abandon 
children of the right to any per capita pay- 
ments due the minor from the tribe, and 
for other purposes; to the Commitee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 11806. A bill to establish on public 
lands of the United States a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System for the permanent 
good of the whole people, to provide for the 
protection and administration of areas with- 
in this System by existing Federal agencies 
and for the gathering and dissemination of 
information to increase the knowledge and 
appreciation of wilderness for its appropriate 
use and enjoyment by the people, to estab- 
lish a National Wilderness Preservation 
Council, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 11807. A bill to authorize negotia- 
tions with respect to a compact to provide 
for a definition or relocation of the common 
boundary between Arizona and California 
and for the appointment by the President of 
a Federal representative to the compact 
negotiations; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 11808. A bill to authorize negotia- 
tions with respect to a compact to provide 
for a definition or relocation of the common 
boundary between Arizona and California 
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and for the appointment by the President of 
a Federal representative to the compact 
negotiations; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. i 
By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. R. 11809. A bill to establish rules of 
interpretation governing questions of the ef- 
fect of acts of Congress on State laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 11810. A bill to amend section 3231, 
title 18, United States Code to reaffirm the 
jurisdiction of State courts to enforce State 
statutes prohibiting subversive activities; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

E. R. 11811. A bill to alleviate conditions of 
excessive unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in depressed industrial and rural areas; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 11812. A bill to authorize and direct 
the transfer of certain Federal property to the 
Government of American Samoa; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 11813. A bill to reoffer for sale the 
Government-owned rubber producing facility 
at Louisville, Ky., known as Plancor No. 1207; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 11814. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to enlarge existing water-supply facil- 
ities for the San Diego, Calif., area in order 
to insure the existence of an adequate water 
supply for naval installations and defense 
production plants in such area,” approved 
October 11, 1951; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. J. Res. 648. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to provide 
that a majority of the Members of the House 
of Representatives and of the Senate must 
concur in the making of any treaty by the 
President; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ADDONIZIO: 

H. Res. 543. Resolution extending the fe- 
licitations of the House of Representatives 
to the city of Orange, N. J., on the celebration 
of its sesquicentennial; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 544. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the hearings 
held by the Committee on the Judiciary on 
civil rights; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. Res. 545. Resolution creating a select 
committee to investigate and study labor 
racketeering and related activities within 
labor unions; to the Committee on Rules, 
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By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. Res. 546. Resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of House Document No. 234, 
84th Congress, 1st session; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. Res. 547. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of the staff report entitled “State 
Taxation of Interstate Trucking and the 
Reciprocity Problem” as a House document, 
and providing for additional copies thereof; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 11815. A bill for the relief of Heskel 
Salman Shina; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. R. 11816. A bill for the relief of Chieko 
Shinohara; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: 

H. R. 11817. A bill for the relief of Jonas 
Beno Linker, Mrs. Estera Idesa Linker, and 
their minor child, Perla Ita Linker; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

H. R. 11818. A bill for the relief of Evelyne 
J. Norris, nee Guerin; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 11819. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 

P. Alessi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 11820. A bill for the relief of Sumiko 
Nakamura; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 11821. A bill for the relief of Esterlee 
Hutzler Weinhoeppel; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H. R. 11822. A bill for the relief of Tom R. 
Hickman and Nannie Conley and husband, 
Jack Conley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. R. 11823. A bill for the relief of Hans 
Hirth; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 11824. A bill for the relief of Rutilio 
Mendoza-Trejo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H. R. 11825. A bill for the relief of Rich- 
ard L. Lewis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 11826. A bill to provide for the dis- 
posal of certain surplus real property in Se- 
attle, Wash., for educational use in conform- 
ity with section 203 (k) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 11827. A bill for the relief of Yoe 

Chul Koo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THORNBERRY: 

H. R. 11828, A bill for the relief of Huriko 
Ishiyama; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 11829. A bill for the relief of Sofia 
Kavadias; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H. R. 11830. A bill for the relief of George 
Nakamura; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1141. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of 23 re- 
tired railroad workers of Renovo, Pa., urg- 
ing passage of H. R. 9065 increasing bene- 
fits for retired railroad employees; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1142. By the SPEAKER: Petition of J. R. 
Lewis and others, Chicotah, Okla., request- 
ing passage of H. R. 446 or H. R. 7981, per- 
taining to a national old-age pension; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1143. Also, petition of the secretary, Lith- 
uanian American Council, Inc., Racine, Wis., 
relative to going on record as expressing 
gratitude to our Government for its stead- 
fast adherence to those American principles 
which do not recognize the forcible annexa- 
tion of any free nation and free peoples; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1144. Also, petition of the national com- 
mander, American Defenders of Bataan and 
Corregidor, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., urging 
passage of H. R. 175; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1145. Also, petition of Dabi D. Pastor, Il- 
oilo, Philippine Islands, urging enactment of 
a pension program for veterans of World 
War I and their widows and children; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Better Watch Our Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for years, the government of 
Russia brutally oppressed its people. Its 
government was a blot upon civiliza- 
tion. 

After a group of its leaders revolted, 
which we falsely assumed gave the people 
at least a degree of freedom, we in 1933 
again recognized Russia as a nation, our 


own Senator Vandenberg casting the 
only dissenting vote. How right he was 
in his distrust of those who controlled 
that country has been proven by time 
and subsequent experience. 

While we sent the “Polar Bears” to Si- 
beria in World War I and were allied 
with Russia against the Kaiser, and sub- 
sequently, in World War II, were allied 
with Russia against Hitler, we now know 
that Russia was fighting for her own ad- 
vancement rather than for a common 
purpose. 

Whatever may be the belief and the 
purpose of Russia’s people, those who 
control her have accepted and relied 
upon the belief that “there is no God, 
that religion is a fraud, that ministers 
and priests are hypocrites.” 


Since the end of World War II, Rus- 
sia may accurately be characterized as 
the enemy of the rest of the world. She 
seeks world domination. 

Through aid given during World War 
II and subsequently, Russia and com- 
munism have spread over much of the 
world’s area—this in spite of the fact 
that we have spent billions to prevent 
it. 

Are we now about to fall into an- 
other trap, just because Stalin—now 
dead and incapable of retaliation—and 
his atheistic, immoral, oppressive prac- 
tices have been denounced by his former 
asssociates? 

Holding out to us what some think is 
the olive branch of peace, the new re- 
gime has invited our Air Force Chief, 
General Twining, to Moscow. 
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The President has given his consent, 
but yesterday from his sickbed in Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital, said that other mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
not now accept a similar invitation. 

Common courtesy would require us 
after Twining’s visit—certainly after a 
visit by other top military men—to is- 
sue a return invitation for the Commu- 
nists to visit us. 

We are still spending billions to hold 
our so-called allies in line against the 
spread of communism. They are watch- 


us. 
5 5 5 what will happen to their already 
extremely weak support of our world 
position if they see our top military men 
breaking bread, drinking toasts with the 
Communist leaders? 

It is all very well to hold out the hand 
of friendship to an enemy, but I never 
would permit one to get behind me. 

If forced to meet one, I would like to 
first search him for his shoulder-holster 
gun, the knife in his bootleg, first sip the 
drink he proffered so I might be sure it 
was not poisoned. ; 

Most assuredly I would expect a friend 
who lived in fear of communism to look 
upon my social visit to those who are op- 
pressing him with not a little misgiv- 
ing. 
Sometimes we are judged by our as- 
sociates. The nations we hope will re- 
sist communism may be confused when 
they see us acting buddylike“ with Rus- 
sian rulers, their enemies, 


Foreign Aid and the Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to in- 
sert the following statement which gives 
the results of some calculations I have 
made in an effort to relate the foreign- 
aid bill to my own district. 

In reaching a decision as to whether 
or not to go along with the administra- 
tion on their request for $4.9 billion in 
funds for foreign aid, I found it of con- 
siderable interest to apply this figure to 
my district. I felt it important to bring 
my constituents’ attention to the 
amounts which are actually coming from 
their pocketbooks without their being 
given an actual opportunity to vote on 
the measure. As their Representative in 
Congress, I am very much aware of the 
fact that they are heavily burdened with 
tax and that I should extend my efforts 
wherever possible to ease that load. 

Since coming to Congress I have fought 
consistently for cuts in foreign aid and 
this year for the first time voted for the 
bill after the cuts I worked for in com- 
mittee were made. While I certainly do 
not base my decision to fight for cuts 
entirely on the basis of per capita cost 
to the taxpayer, I do feel it is of great 
importance. 
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In applying the 1956 foreign-aid figure 
to my State, I find that Michigan’s share 
amounts to $277,340,000. My Eighth 
District, with a population of 333,277, 
would carry a portion of this request 
amounting to $14,504,882. 

In my district, there were 104,995 
voters who cast a ballot in the congres- 
sional election in 1954. It is surprising 
to realize that their share of the pro- 
posed $4.9 billion would amount to 
$138.14 each. 

I believe the following figures on the 
6 counties and 6 largest cities in the 
Eighth District are worthy of our study: 


Popula- | Share of 1956 
tion foreign aid 
Clinton County 31, 195 | $1, 358, 966.00 


1 
Gratiot Count ........-....- 33, 429 1, 453, 261. 60 
Ionia County 38, 158 1, 658, 493. 20 
Montcalm Count 31,013 1, 350, 645. 80 
Saginaw County.. 153, 515 | 6, 683, 894. 00 
Shiawassee County. 45,967 | 1, 999, 621. 40 


Sth district 


Applying the same figures to our six 
largest cities: 


Popula- | Share of 1956 
foreign aid 


City 


Saginaw__.. 


Value of Research and Extension Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson, and all of 
his department heads each year come þe- 
fore our Appropriations Subcommittee 
of seven members with their request for 
funds for the Department of Agriculture 
for the coming year. This year, after 
lengthy hearings and careful evaluation 
of their requests, we appropriated about 
$800 million for the regular activities of 
the Department. 

Today, I want to discuss the impor- 
tance of the Research and Extension 
Service, and the great benefits it brings 
to agriculture. 

As an illustration, our scientists are 
doing a tremendous job in protecting 
farm crops from the ravishes of insects 
by developing chemicals, and by many 
other means that help to protect the 
farmers’ crops from insects and plant 


Not withstanding the constant fight 
made against insects and plant pests, 
the annual loss runs about 83% bil- 
lion. 

Were it not for the constant fight we 
make to destroy or hold back these 
insects, the damage would run many 
times the above amount, and they would 
multiply to the point where they would 
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almost destroy the agricultural produc- 
tion of this country. So you see, the $12 
million annually we spend on this phase 
of research is paying the farmer, and 
the economy of our Nation tremendous 
dividends. 

The purpose of one type of research in 
cooperation with the State departments 
of agriculture, the extension service, and 
the State experiment stations is to in- 
crease farm production. 

One illustration, of the many that 
could be made, of the benefits of this 
research can be illustrated by referring 
to the development of hybrid corn, 
which development at the cost of only 
a few million dollars has increased the 
farmers’ production of corn by 25 per- 
cent, and has increased their income on 
corn alone by over $750 million a year. 

BRUCELLOSIS 


The work of our scientists in the United 
States Department here cooperating 
with the State departments of agricul- 
ture and the extension service toward 
the eradication of brucellosis, is another 
outstanding example of the benefit of re- 
search with which every county agent 
and most farmers are familiar. It is 
estimated that the total loss to livestock 
farmers since 1930 to the present time 
has been over $2 billion. Our committee 
and the Congress in 1954 increased ap- 
propriations to $15 million a year up to 
1956, and in this session of the Congress 
increased it to $20 million a year for an- 
other 2-year period. 

This stepped-up program is bringing 
results. In 1930, 11 percent of the cattle 
was infected. Through the work of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
State experiment stations, county agents, 
and progressive farmers, infection has 
been reduced to 2% percent, and with the 
additional funds to employ additional 
veterinarians, our purpose is to reduce it 
to the lowest possible minimum. 

NEW USES FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


Tremendous benefits have been 
brought to the farmers through the work 
of the research scientists in finding new 
markets and new uses for farm products. 

A good illustration of the benefits of 
this work can be found in soybean pro- 
duction, and markets. 

Since 1935, our total production of soy- 
beans has increased from 49,000,000 
bushels to 372,000,000 bushels this year, 
and has become one of the most profit- 
able farm crops—yielding the farmers 
about $900,000,000 annually. 

Since 1935, research scientists, by 
cross-breeding of soybean plants, devel- 
oped new varieties with greater resist- 
ance to plant disease—all producing 
higher yields. On an average, these vari- 
eties now yield 20 percent more oil, and 
10 percent more beans than the varieties 
they have replaced. There is a great de- 
mand for soybean oil at home and 
abroad, and for soybean meal, which de- 
mand has caused the price to rise from 
$2 a bushel at harvest time to over $3. 
At this time, when we have so much sur- 
plus wheat, corn, and other products, I 
would like to point out that this huge 
crop of soybeans is selling far above any 
support prices, and we are not plagued 
with any surpluses, 
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NEW USES FOR SOYBEANS 


In addition to its great use for live- 
stock feed, soybeans today provide 70 
percent of all vegetable oils used in mar- 
garine and 54 percent of all vegetable 
shortenings. 

Research has also opened an outlet for 
221,000,000 pounds of soybean oil an- 
nually for use as drying oil products. 
Many new industrial products have been 
developed including: acids, special resins, 
and plasticizers made from soybeans. In 
plastics alone, the potential market for 
soybean oil is estimated at 200,000,000 
pounds annually. 

Industrial uses of both soybean oil and 
soybeans cover a long list from linoleums 
and tile, to glues and plastics. 

In the field of printing inks and paper, 
ever-increasing amounts of soybean oil 
are being used, as well as in the making 
of such things as shotgun shells. A 
great field is open for the use of soybean 
products in the manufacturing of tex- 
tile sizing, and automobile tire-cord 
sizing. These are only a few new uses 
of soybeans. 

As a result of the continued work of 
research scientists, markets in industry 
are steadily being extended, which help 
to keep the demand for the farmers’ soy- 
beans strong in our domesic and export 
markets. 

From July last year to February this 
year, 55 million bushels of soybeans were 
exported—40 percent more than a year 
before. 

Out of the total production of soy- 
beans last year, Illinois led all of the 48 
States, with 77 million bushels. 

POULTRY RESEARCH 


Let me discuss briefly the value of re- 
search as applied to the poultry business. 

You will recall not many years past, 
poultry, both chicken and turkey, was a 
luxury generally reserved for the Sun- 
day dinner. Today, chicken and turkey 
are served daily in hundreds of thou- 
sands of restaurants and have become 
one of the leading meat menus through- 
out the country. Research scientists, by 
cross-breeding, have developed the 
broad-breasted turkey, a better meat- 
type chicken, and greater production in 
the number of eggs per hen. Through 
research has come better feed nutrition, 
producing heavier broilers in less time, 
on less feed—both a saving to the farm- 
ers. We have seen the broiler business 
expand from 43 million broilers in 1935 
to over 1 billion broilers today. Better 
type birds are produced in shorter time 
with less feed, which has brought a great 
saving and more profit to the farmers. 

Egg production per hen has been in- 
creased from 122 in 1935 to an average 
of 184 eggs per hen this year. The 200- 
eggs-a-year hen is becoming more com- 
mon on the farms, and the research sci- 
entists have set their goal for a 240-eggs- 
a-year hen in the near future. 

The poultry business, which was a 
fringe sideline for the farmers 20 years 
ago, has grown into a $3,450,000,000-a- 
year business—over 10 percent of the 
total gross national farm income today. 

Mr. Speaker, may I close by saying 
that for the past 2 years we have sub- 
stantially increased appropriations for 
Research and Extension Service. We 
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feel that these appropriations in the 
hands of the research scientists in the 
Department of Agriculture, cooperating 
with the States’ departments of agricul- 
ture, and the States’ experiment sta- 
tions are bringing vastly greater benefits 
to the farmers, generally, than any other 
like amounts we have appropriated for 
agriculture. 


Mr, Dulles and the New York Democratic 
Delegation—The $64,000 Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaxer, under 
date of March 15, 1956, a letter was sent 
in the name of the members of the New 
York State Democratic delegation to Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles re- 
questing that he meet with the signa- 
tories to that letter to discuss the then 
critical situation in the Middle East. 
This request was made because each of 
us felt that the interests of our combined 
constituencies, numbering over 8 million 
people, demanded that we speak directly 
to the Secretary on this subject of vital 
world concern. 

Replies to our letter were sent out first 
on March 19 and then again on March 26, 
not from the Secretary, but, rather, from 
the Honorable Robert C. Hill, Assistant 
Secretary. The latter of those two letters 
informed us that “the Secretary of State 
regrets that he will be unable to meet 
with the Democratic members of the New 
York delegation in the immediate fu- 
ture. The reasons assigned for his in- 
ability to meet with us was that the Sec- 
retary was leaving for the White Sul- 
phur Springs meeting of the Canadian- 
Mexican-United States heads of govern- 
ment, a meeting, which, if memory serves 
me correctly, lasted all of 3 days. The 
letter of March 26, 1956, ended with the 
suggestion that we meet with lower eche- 
lon officials of the State Department. 
Mr. Hill was immediately informed both 
by telephone, and by a letter of confirma- 
tion, that the members of the delegation 
desired to see the Secretary personally. 

It is now the 18th day of June, Mr. 
Speaker, and we have not yet seen the 
Secretary of State. In our humble opin- 
ion, the situation in the Middle East has 
not as yet been solved, and there are 
many questions to be answered. We pro- 
test the patent discourtesy that has been 
shown us by the Secretary of State. He 
has agreed to see but three of our group 
and is adamant in his refusal to see the 
entire delegation. For some reason, cer- 
tainly unknown to us, the Secretary feels 
that he can more easily ward off the 
opinions and interrogatories of 3 of our 
number rather than those of the dele- 
gation. 

Mr. Dulles has taken a position with 
regard to the Middle East, one with 
which, to say the very least, we are not 
in complete agreement. If he is so sure 
of the course that he has charted, he 
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should have no fear of discussing his 
views with the elected representatives of 
over 8 million people, for these repre- 
sentatives feel that their ideas and opin- 
ions are worthy of consideration. As 
the Secretary well knows, we of the New 
York Democratic delegation have taken 
an active interest in the Middle East 
situation anc we are fairly conversant 
with the problems that exist. We seek 
merely the opportunity for a face-to-face 
discussion of this matter with Mr. Dulles. 
The result of such a meeting can be 
but twofold: one, the Secretary will be 
able to persuade us that his program 
and decisions on policy are in the best 
interests of our Nation and of the 
cause of world peace; and, two, that we 
will be able to bring to light information 
which will persuade the Secretary that 
there is merit to our position and that 
reconsideration of our present policies is 
called for. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the New 
York Democratic delegation have re- 
peatedly issued joint statements on this 
proposed meeting. We have indicated 
that we would like an explanation, in 
detail, why arms are shipped to Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq by the United States, 
and why Israel is not accorded equal 
treatment. This is of great concern to 
us, especially with regard to Saudi 
Arabia, a country which Mr. Dulles, in 
testimony before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee earlier this year, in- 
cluded among those in the Middle East 
having a background of “centuries of 
animosities” toward the Jews. We 
would also like to know why our allies 
have been given an “all clear” by the 
State Department on their shipment of 
arms to Israel while at the same time Mr. 
Dulles forbids American arms ship- 
ments to that country. Finally, Mr. 
Speaker, we would like to know why our 
representatives in the United Nations 
acceded to the demands of the Arab 
States and of the Soviet Union on the 
resolution offered in that body by Great 
Britain. 

These are some of the questions that 
require answers. Mr. Dulles is duty 
bound to inform us and the entire world 
of his intentions and his position. At 
the very least, whether we agree or dis- 
agree with his views, whether national 
policy toward the Middle East remains 
as it is or is reconsidered and reevalu- 
ated, the facts will be out in the open for 
all to see and for everyone to discuss, so 
that through the process of assimilated, 
collective wisdom, the proper, the moral, 
the decent, and the just solution may 
be chosen and followed. Only then can 
a decision be reached which will aid the 
cause of world peace and which will sell 
the story of the greatness of the demo- 
cratic way of life. It is shameful for 
Mr. Dulles to be silent, for his silence, 
when added to his refusal to see the 
members of the New York Democratic 
delegation, can only lead to a concern 
for his motives and his courage. 

Mr. Speaker, I am but 1 of the 16 Con- 
gressmen who has expressed this desire 
to meet with Mr. Dulles. I have set 
forth the story of what we seek and the 
shabby treatment that we have received 
at the Secretary’s hands, because over 
350,000 people who reside in the 20th 
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Congressional District of New York, 
which I have the honor to represent, are 
vitally interested in the situation in the 
Middle East; they are entitled to know 
the position that I, as their representa- 
tive, have taken. 


The Fine Record of REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
I want to talk briefly about REA 
legislation in which the farmers in my 
district, and the Nation, have a special 
interest. 

First, may I say at the opening of this 
session, many farmers being served with 
REA light and power were fearful that 
the REA recommendations of the Hoover 
Report to the Congress might have the 
support of this body, and the present 
administration. 

Happily, and for the good of REA and 
the Nation, Ancher Nelsen, then Ad- 
ministrator of REA, after making a close 
study of the recommendations strongly 
opposed the proposal and pointed out 
why it was ill-advised, unworkable, and 
would, in fact, destroy REA in its future 
service to the Nation. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson and 
President Eisenhower agreed with Ad- 
ministrator Nelsen in his opposition. 
The Congress also is so strongly op- 
posed to the Hoover report on REA, that, 
in my judgment, if called upon to vote, 

-would defeat it by an overwhelming 
majority. 


REA OFFICIALS MEET IN WASHINGTON 


Officials of all the 27 REA cooperatives 

of Illinois came to Washington and held 
a dinner meeting here last March 26, 
-which was attended by most Members 
of Congress from Illinois, for the purpose 
of expressing their opposition to the 
adoption of the Hoover report. 

Attending that meeting from my dis- 
trict were: Mr. Joseph H. Heimann, man- 
ager of Clinton County Electric Co-op, 
of Breese, III.; Mr. H. G. Downey, man- 
ager, Tri-County Electric, Mount Ver- 
non, II.; Mr. Elmo A. Cates, manager, 
Clay Electric Co-op, Flora, III.: Mr. O. J. 
Chaney, manager, Wayne-White Electric 
Co-op, Fairfield, III.; Mr. V. C. Kallal, 
manager, Southwestern Electric Co-op, 
Greenville, Ill.; Mr. Damon Williams, 
manager, Newton, Ill., and with these 
managers were one or more directors of 
each of these cooperatives. 

Mr. Speaker, at that meeting the Mem- 
bers of Congress present from Illinois 
expressed their opposition, and, at that 
time, both Senator Dirksen and I ex- 
pressed our opposition to the recommen- 
dations of the report, and told the officers 
of REA, in our judgment, “they need not 

worry because the Congress, which 
brought REA into being, and had nur- 
tured its growth through the years, was 
so proud of the great work it had ac- 
complished that they need not have any 
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fear that we will permit its present or- 
ganization to be handicapped, or changed 
in any way that would mar its fine 
record.” 

Mr. Speaker, may I say now, in my 
judgment, in view of the fine record of 
service this organization has made that 
no administration or Congress in the 
future will ever change, to any appre- 
ciable extent, the present organization 
setup of REA, which has proven its 
worth—not only to the farmers but to 
the entire economy of the Nation. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THIS YEAR 


Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, the offi- 
cials of REA and all departments of 
Agriculture came before our committee 
in request for funds some weeks ago. 
We approved loan funds in the amount 
of $214 million for next year for REA, 
and $100 million for REA telephone 
loans. I have supported all the loan 
funds for the continued expansion and 
extension of REA in every session of the 
Congress for the past 14 years, which 
totals about $3 billion, including the 
amounts we appropriated in this session 
of the Congress. 

All of these loan funds are being paid 
back by the members of the REA coop- 
eratives, with interest, and I know of no 
big business in the Nation that has a 
finer record of business management 
than does the REA, which has been 
managed in the field, at the grassroots 
of every community, by progressive 
farmers who have given freely of their 
time in the interest of their communities 
and the Nation. 

When I came to Congress, the REA or- 
ganization was about 8 years old, and 
about 47 percent of the farmers had been 
reached with its service. Today, about 
95 percent of the farmers of Illinois and 
the entire Nation are receiving light and 
power. Of all the billions of dollars I 
have helped to appropriate for various 
departments of Government for the past 
14 years, none of it, in my judgment, has 
done so much to aid the farmers, to lift 
the drudgery from farm work, and from 
farm women, and build up the economic 
welfare of the country as has the money 
we have loaned to REA cooperatives. 

Let me tell you how promptly they 
have met and paid their obligations, 
using Illinois as an illustration: 

Up to January 1, 1956, the 27 cooper- 
atives in Illinois have borrowed from the 
Government $84,510,000 upon which they 
have met the due date on every payment, 
and have paid back, to date $18,167,359. 
In addition to paying interest on the 
amount loaned, of $8,950,834. In fact, 
they are now $5,147,854 ahead of sched- 
ule on their loan payments. 

In my congressional district, the five 
REA cooperatives at the close of 1955 
had met every due date interest pay- 
ment and have paid $6,600,000 on the 
principal, and have made advance pay- 
ments on principal, before due date, in 
the amount of $2,400,000. I submit this 
is a fine record. 

The record of REA throughout the 
United States is almost on a par with 
Illinois. At the present time, nation- 
wide, the REA cooperatives, after pay- 
ing back to the Government all of the 
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payments as they came due with inter- 
est, have to their credit advance pay- 
ments, before due, of over $80 million. 
About 700 of the 900 cooperatives have 
made such advance payments to the 
Government. 


NELSEN MAKES FINE RECORD 


Early in 1953, Ancher Nelsen, who 
helped to start REA in Minnesota, was 
appointed national Administrator of 
REA. During his tenure of office, he has 
brought to REA’s management his prac- 
tical experience plus executive ability in 
adopting sound business policies which 
accelerated its expansion. The results 
are that today the REA, through its co- 
operatives, has reached its greatest out- 
put of electric energy to the people 
served, and, most important, it should 
not be overlooked that the farmers are 
buying this power on a national average 
today of 2.8 cents per kilowatt-hour— 
which is the cheapest rate they have 
ever had. 

The day that Administrator Ancher 
Nelsen came into office in 1953, there 
were backlog applications that had not 
been approved, or processed, totaling 
$220 million. By expediting the process- 
ing of these applications, and getting the 
power to the farmers the backlog has 
been reduced to about $90 million— 
which is the lowest backlog since 1947. 

REA TELEPHONES 


While the REA telephone organization 
is in its infancy, compared with REA 
light and power, rapid progress is being 
made in the development of REA tele- 
phone cooperatives. 

The following figures will indicate the 
progress being made: 


Number of 


Amount of 
Fiscal year ended— loans to joans for 
telephone the period 
co-op's ope 

96 | $38, 000, 000 
53 | 42,000, 000 
103 | 43,000, 000 

administration ended; 
June 30, 1954 150 | 74,000, 000 
June 30, 1955. 147 | 53,000,000 
June 30, 1056 1200 | 1 80, 000, 000 

i Estimated, 


Mr. Speaker, these facts not only pay 
a tribute to the great benefits the REA 
has brought to the farmers and the econ- 
omy of our Nation, but also pay a high 
tribute to the thousands of progressive 
farmers who have given freely of their 
time and ability as directors and officials 
of the 900 cooperatives in our country. 
They can depend upon us Members of 
Congress to continue to safeguard the 
interest of REA, 


A Telegram to Drew Pearson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
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remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I insert therein copy of a telegram which 
I sent to Drew Pearson, columnist, last 
Saturday morning, June 16. The tele- 
gram is self-explanatory: 
JUNE 16, 1956. 
Drew PEARSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Was amazed to read in your column in 
this (Saturday June 16) morning’s Wash- 
ington Post your statement I had said Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's operation was “the last 
straw,” and that he should not be a can- 
didate for reelection. Story completely in- 
correct and untrue, as I have never made 
any such statement, either publicly or pri- 
vately. Instead, during the past week, I 
have expressed in public addresses, press 
releases, and radio reports, my confidence 
President Eisenhower will soon fully recover 
from his operation and will be a candidate 
for reelection. Furthermore, as a duly 
elected Delegate at Large from Ohio to the 
coming Republican Convention I shall cast 
my vote for Mr, Elsenhower’s renomination. 
As a fellow newspaperman I regret your 
failure to check story with me before pub- 
lication. Will appreciate correction of re- 
port as promptly as possible. 

CLARENCE J. Brown, 
Member of Congress. 


The Importance of the Civil Air Patrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech delivered by me at the 
Civil Air Patrol congressional dinner re- 
cently: 

This week the big news splashed in head- 
lines across the country has been the squab- 
ble between the Air Force and the Army. 
Each service has clashed with the other over 
budgets and appropriations. Army has 
charged Air Force with demanding more and 
more from our defense appropriations, and 
Air Force counters that Army is attacking 
the established national policy of air-atomic 
power as our prime deterrent to aggression. 
Navy, too, has entered the picture through 
its demands for a larger role in our strate- 
gic airpower. 

This inner-service bickering is a sorry sit- 
uation and will benefit no one, unless per- 
haps, the Kremlin. No one blames our Na- 
tion's people for their keen interest in such 
a vital affair, for on the shoulders of our 
fine services rests the responsibility for safe- 
guarding America’s freedom. We in Okla- 
homa like our rivalry to be friendly, like 
the rivalry between Oklahoma University and 
Maryland, Texas, or Notre Dame. I think 
that the basic concept of air warfare and 
that of ground warfare clearly indicates the 
utilization of each force and the scope of 
their activities. We must recognize that in 
this air age, our Nation's prime salvation 
lies in airpower. I would call for an end 
to this arguing, this assassination of morale 
by charge and countercharge, because all 
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branches are essential. Each branch feels 
it is the most important. The CAP is im- 
portant, the Air Force is important. How- 
ever we must not underestimate the value 
of the Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard. 
They are most essential. The national sit- 
uation is such that it requires the maximum 
coordinated efforts of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marines, Coast Guard, and CAP work- 
ing as a team. I wish to pay tribute to 
Secretaries Brucker, Thomas, Quarles, Gen- 
erals Pate, Spaatz, Agee, and Vice Admiral 
Richmond for the good work they have done. 
I feel they can work together. 

While the conflict between these services 
has drawn the focus of the news mediums, 
there is another, a continuing tragic event 
taking place within the United States. It 
is something every bit as dramatic as the 
dally headlines and if allowed to continue, 
its ultimate effects wiil be devastating. You 
in Civil Air Patrol know all about it. As 
a matter of fact, everyone does. I am re- 
ferring to a creeping paralysis which is slowly 
but surely crippling our military and com- 
mercial air potential. This paralysis is the 
lack of interest shown in aviation and other 
technical fields by our young people today. 

Why then aren't the citizens of this great 
Nation alarmed at the situation? Are they 
developing an apathy toward the air age and 
its problems? Nothing would please the 
Soviet more than an indifferent attitude on 
our part toward airpower. Of course, the 
people I should be talking to about this 
situation are not here. You are gathered 
here tonight because you are sincere devotees 
of airpower and recognize what must be done 
if we are to survive. And, you are doing it. 
Of course, I mean educating the young peo- 
ple of our great Nation to this, the air age. 

The fact that you undertake this great 
crusade as volunteers is the marvelous part 
of your program. Your time and your efforts 
given so freely to the young members of CAP 
is truly patriotic—a splendid display of de- 
votion to freedom, 

In Russia today, there exists a youth avia- 
tion education program quite similar to that 
of the Civil Air Patrol except for two im- 
portant facts. Theirs is mandatory. We 
have freedom. Practically every school in 
the major cities of Russia includes this 
program as a part of their curriculum. No 
volunteers there. In addition, the Soviet 
makes flight training available to its youth 
at little or no cost. The result is very clear 
and alarming to thinking Americans. The 
U. S. S. R. is far outdistancing us in the 
number of graduate engineers, technicians, 
and student pilots. I've been there. 

We are told that by 1958 Russia will meet 
and surpass our Air Force in terms of num- 
bers of aircraft. The race is on for an inter- 
continental ballistic missile. At this time, 
there is no indication as to exactly which 
side will win that race, but in both the air- 
craft and missile fields we are taking strides 
to insure an outcome fayorable to the United 
States. 

While all of this is taking place, Russia is 
winning the personnel war, having a lop- 
sided advantage over this country. And let 
me assure you that the final winner of this 
race will have all the odds in his favor in any 
future war. Where, then, does the United 
States stand in this silent race for survival? 
All we know is that, in a general sort of a way, 
we are far behind. Almost all that is being 
done to maintain any interest in aviation 
among young people today is being done by 
CAP and the Active Reserve. While there 
may be arguments churning up over various 
phases of Armed Forces activities, there may 
be no cause for argument over the fact that 
we must do more to interest the teen-ager in 
the advantages of a career in aviation. 

There was, and not too long ago, a time 
when a youngster could go to the local air- 
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port, walk up to an airplane—touch it and 
see what it was like, and if he had a dollar 
saved up he could get the pilot to take him 
for a ride over his town. Saturdays and 
Sundays used to find local airports well 
populated with greasy-faced kids—working 
on aircraft engines, re-covering wings, and 
doing the other things necessary to the 
maintenance of small airplanes. This was 
their hobby and while they worked at it, 
they also learned. Most of those lads an- 
swered the call when World War II came and 
served admirably in the war theaters of 
Europe and the South Pacific. In other 
words, when the emergency struck, we had 
a pool of qualified young people who were 
ready, with a minimum of training, to main- 
tain and fiy our planes. We had the ad- 
vantage of time, too. We were able to train 
hundreds of thousands of other young men 
in this relatively new business of flying. 

In any future war, we will not be so 
fortunate. Time will be our enemy rather 
than our ally. Those who will fly our 
fighters and bombers will have had previous 
training, so any victory will be contingent 
upon having a ready reservoir of trained 
personnel. 

But suppose we do not have a next war to 
worry about? Why, then, should we bother 
to develop aviation among our young peo- 
ple? One reason is because the aviation in- 
dustry is a growing thing. The operation of 
airlines demands control-tower operators, 
ramp attendants, stewardesses, weather 
technicians, mechanics, and hundreds of 
types of highly specialized personnel. In- 
dustry, too, is learning to depend heavily 
upon the private airplane. Thousands of 
companies, both large and small, now have 
their own planes which play a large part in 
the daily transaction of their business. This 
trend, too, is demanding an ever-increasing 
supply of aviation-minded people to fill its 
needs. It is not enough for us to sit here 
tonight nodding our heads in agreement that 
something must be done about the problem. 
I am very much aware that on the shoulders 
of CAP rests this staggering burden—this 
task of motivating our youth, and I say that 
if any volunteer organization ever earned a 
“well done,” it is the Civil Air Patrol. Your 
mission is never completed. Your mission 
grows because the air age plays an increas- 
ingly important part in our daily lives 
through both the commercial and the mili- 
tary airplane. 

Even more perplexing is the siphoning off 
by industry of highly trained technicians 
from the Armed Forces. Quite literally, the 
aircraft industry today competes directly 
with the Air Force, offering attractive sal- 
aries and benefits to qualified personnel 
which no branch of the military can match. 
This competition will continue until we are 
able to increase the number of scientists, en- 
gineers, and designers available each year at 
the close of the college term to take respon- 
sible positions in industry. When this goal 
is met, then and only then will our Armed 
Forces be free from the unhappy position of 
being in competition with industry. For, as 
the situation now exists, it is nothing but a 
vicious circle. Industry draws personnel 
from the military to produce equipment for 
the military which is then shorthanded due 
to a loss of personnel. Besides the work 
which you members of CAP do in your vari- 
ous assignments let me urge you also to be 
missionaries, Certainly you contact many 
young people whose minds are not yet made 
up about careers which they wish to follow. 
Here then is an opportunity for you to help 
in this vital effort. Talk to them—try to 
make them see the need for more specialized 
personnel, And, if you are unable to reach 
them with this appeal, point out the lucra- 
tive advantage of such careers, for today 
specially trained individuals can practically 
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“write their own ticket” as the old cliché 
goes. 

Teen-agers are responsive to leadership. As 
a result of your efforts to train and orient 
them in aviation, these young people will 
grow to understand the importance of both 
technology and airpower. Never for one mo- 
ment doubt the value of the work you are 
doing for these young Americans. The spirit 
with which you tackle this tremendous task 
is the same spirit which inspired George 
Washington at Valley Forge and Gen. An- 
thony McAuliffe at Bastogne when he re- 
sponded to the German's surrender demands 
with the now-famous word “Nuts.” This is 
Americanism at its best. 

In this dedicated organization you are 
dealing with a power more tremendous, more 
potent than the greatest nuclear device 
which has been or ever will be perfected— 
you are directing and developing youth power 
which today stands as the monumental hope 
for a bright tomorrow. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am proud of the 
Civil Air Patrol. I am proud of each and 
every one of you for your unselfish devotion 
in helping this great country. You are serv- 
ing America nobly in your continuing efforts 
to keep our Nation first in aviation. 

The spirit of Civil Air Patrol also repre- 
sents the finest quality of Americanism. 


Textile Mills Curtail Due to Japanese 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, the 
textile industry of this country con- 
tinues to plead for relief from the unfair 
competition of Japanese fabrics made at 
an average wage rate of 13% cents per 
hour. 

When Congress passed H. R. 1, in July 
1955, and the GATT agreements were 
announced in August, American textile 
executives declared it would soon be im- 
possible for them to operate at a profit 
if this country was to be flooded with 
cheaply made foreign textiles. These 
complaints did not seem to impress the 
present administration, since both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles consistently refused to approve 
quota limitations on low priced Japanese 
textiles. Consequently, the importation 
of these goods is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and thus, seriously damaging our 
entire textile industry. Undisputed evi- 
dence of this unfair competition is con- 
tained in a recent statement of William 
F. Sullivan, secretary of the Northern 
Textile Association. Mr. Sullivan says 
that imports of cotton clothes from Ja- 
pan during the first quarter of 1956 
“have increased 183 percent over the 
corresponding quarter a year ago.” 
‘There are many similar instances of like 
injury. As a result of this unjust dis- 
crimination our domestic textile manu- 
facturers and laborers are suffering 
badly and soon will suffer much more 
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unless the Government changes its pol- 

icy and gives a reasonable amount of 

protection to this vital industry. The 

President has authority to stop this in- 

flux of foreign textiles, made by cheap 

labor, simply by setting up quota limita- 

tions under the provisions of section 22 

of the “Agriculture Adjustment Act. 

Cotton mills throughout the country 
are curtailing because of cutthroat Japa- 
nese goods. J. P. Stevens & Co., one of 
the largest manufacturers in the busi- 
ness, last month cut its gingham and 
broadcloth production from a 6-day to a 
5-day week; Reigen Textile Mills, Ware 
Shoals, S. C., recently laid off 82 workers 
because it was forced to cut back its pro- 
duction of pillow cases; Kendall Miils, 
in May, cut its broadcloth and poplin 
production from a 6-day to a 5-day week; 
Consolidated Textile Co. announced on 
June 7 from New York that it was shut- 
ting down 2 plants—1 in New England 
and 1 in the South—because of Japa- 
nese competition. On June 5, Senator 
FREDERICK G. PAYNE, Republican, of 
Maine, wrote President Eisenhower that 
the administration's refusal to protect 
the American textile industry from for- 
eign textile imports may defeat the ad- 
ministration’s national trade policy. 
Senator Payne urged the President to 
take prompt action due to the distress in 
our domestic textile industry. 

Not only has production been cut back 
but huge expansion programs have also 
been postponed or abandoned. Approxi- 
mately 1 year ago Col. Elliot W. Springs, 
president of the Springs Cotton Mills in 
South Carolina, announced a $10 mil- 
lion expansion program. But under pre- 
vailing conditions in the textile industry 
there will be no expansion by this com- 
pany, and on the contrary 12,000 persons 
presently employed by the Springs Mills 
are now working only 5 days a week, 
whereas they formerly worked 6 days. 

The following news report of an inter- 
view with Colonel Springs gives a vivid 
picture of present conditions in the 
American textile industry: 

JAPANESE THROAT CUTTING BLAMED: SPRINGS 
CURTAILS Work, POSTPONES HUGE EXPAN- 
SION 
CoLumeTa, June 6.—Postponement of a $10 

million expansion program at Springs Mills, 

Chester, and curtailment from a 6-day to a 

5-day week in all Springs Mills because of 

Japanese throat cutting, was announced to- 

day by Col. Elliot W. Springs, president of 

the mills. 

The Springs Mills, heretofore, have opened 
steadily on a 6-day basis and the reduction 
to a 5-day week, already in effect, amounts 
actually to a 12-hour per week pay loss to 
employees because the sixth day carried time 
and a half wages. More than 12,000 persons 
are employed by Springs Mills. 

The Springs mills are the largest makers 
of sheeting in the world. The Springs chain 
is composed of seven mills with 740,000 
spindles, There are only about 19 million 
spindles in the country. The company is 
now busy covering up 55,000 spindles in 
the retrenchment program. 

The expansion program which has post- 
poned was for $10 million, 

Colonel Springs’ reasons are outlined in 
the text of the following letter to W. E. 
Wrenn, president of the Chester Chamber 
of Commerce, 
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“I wrote you on February 24th that, due to 
Japanese competition, we had to change our 
balance and this gave us a surplus of yarn. 
Therefore, we either had to curtaill our pro- 
duction or install additional looms. We 
don’t like to curtail.” 


WOULD ENLARGE 


“After your chamber offered us every co- 
operation to put the looms in Chester, I 
wrote you that I would consider enlarging 
the Eureka plant if I could get permission 
from the Seaboard to encroach on their 
property; that I would consider enlarging 
Springsteen if something could be done 
about city taxes, and Gayle if something 
were done about Japanese throat cutting. 

“Since that time, the Japanese situation, 
instead of improving, has deteriorated con- 
siderably. They are gaining on us every day. 
We gave them new machinery as reparations 
for Pearl Harbor, and the CCC sells them 
the same cotton I buy at 10 cents a pound 
less. We have always been able to meet com- 
petition without tears, but, we can't lick the 
State Department, the Secretary of .Agricul- 
ture, GATT, OTC and the 64 billion dollar 
give-away-program while Congress twists our 
arm, 

“Therefore, we have been forced to revise 
our plans and, instead of expanding, we are 
going to have to curtail. It is with regret 
that I tell you reluctantly the Springs Cotton 
Mills’ operations will be reduced indefinitely, 
and that we will have to postpone our plans 
for installing additional looms. By ‘indefi- 
nitely,’ I mean until my customers find out 
that all that is yellow is not gold, or the 
public decides our textile industry is not 
part of foreign aid. If this meets with the 
approval of the people of Chester, I suggest 
they write President Eisenhower and tell 
him how much they love Secretary Dulles.” 


Address of Hon. Ralph Harvey, of Indi- 
ana, at Muncie, Ind., Saturday, June 16, 
1956, at the State Convention of 
AMVETS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include the following address de- 
livered on June 16, 1956, at the State 
Convention of AMVETS, in Muncie, Ind., 
by my colleague and good friend, the 
able Representative from the 10th Dis- 
trict of Indiana, the Honorable RALPH 
HARVEY: 


It is a real pleasure to be here today. Or- 
ganizations such as yours, I believe, are 
more widely admired than some realize. 

As war veterans in civilian life, you are 
properly concerned with the welfare of vet- 
erans and their kin; but AMVETS, to their 
credit, have demonstrated an alert interest 
in all they share with others—the progress 
of the home community, the prosperity of 
State and Nation, and profoundly, the peace 
of the world. 

I am sure I speak for more than one in 
congratulating you upon the scope of your 
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sympathies, the division of your interests. 
By word and deed you have made evident 
the resolve that while veterans are not to be 
forgotten, a just regard of their fellow Amer- 
icans shall be maintained. The goals you 
seek are intelligently conceived to be helpful 
to some without being hurtful to others. 

-In considering current veterans’ legisla- 
tion, I should like to read a letter that came 
to my desk a few days ago. It omits mention 
of veterans and their programs, but it point- 
edly touches upon some of the many public 
problems confronting us all, veterans in- 
cluded. 

This letter, whose author might have been 
your wife or mine, came in response to a 
public opinion questionnaire. It says: 

“Dear Mn. Harvey: At risk of seeming com- 
pletely negative, I must vote ‘no’ to proposals 
which will spend more money. We must 
stop somewhere, and I fail to see any bene- 
fits received from all the wild spending we 
have done. Foreign aid? The time should 
be run out now. Roads and highways? Go 
a little safer and more slowly on the ones we 
have. Arms? Yes; but use some sensible 
spending. 

“As for NATO, I believe Congress should 
assume the duties that NATO wants. I 
guess I am a contrary female (gentlemen, 
at this point it is obvious the writer couldn’t 
be your wife or mine) but I am tired of 
working and taking home less than three- 
fourths of my pay. Can't we increase the 
personal exemptions of taxpayers? Thank 
you. I respect your efforts and service very 
much. Under Eisenhower, at least we have 
peace.” 

The lady, bless her, feels as many do. But 
I repeat that word “feels” with emphasis, 
because she is dealing with large orders— 
foreign aid, highways, NATO, and guided 
missiles. The real point at issue, as I see 
it, is not how we feel; it's the more soul- 
searching challenge of what we know, and 
if knowing, what we can do about it. 

Let's start in again at the beginning and 
try to think the letter through aloud. 

The writer would have us vote “no” on 
proposals which involve the spending of 
more money. Assuredly it will be a happy 
day when we privately or publicly can have 
what we want, and all we want, for nothing. 
More realistically it can be said that the cost 
of government to our people is pretty faith- 
fully reflected by the demands of the people. 

I am reasonably certain the writer would 
not choose to deny herself or her neighbors 
the protection of a policeman, a fireman, or 
a building inspector. They are but a few of 
the necessary public servants whose tools 
and wages must be provided through the 
collection of local taxes. 

Our writer, it may be assumed, would not 

ask Indiana schoolteachers to go payless, nor 
would she leave streets and roads to become 
impassable, our penal and benevolent insti- 
tutions to rot away. Their maintenance and 
improvement represent but a part of the 
day-to-day functions of State government. 
` Finally, I am prone to believe that the 
writer, despite an understandable desire to 
retain more of her pay, would not subscribe 
to the proposition that we substantially cut 
down our Army, Navy, and Air Force. Yet 
the implementing of these and all they entail 
by way of national security accounts for the 
spending of 70 cents of every dollar collected 
in Federal taxes. 

Our correspondent, to be fair, has in mind 
proposals of new spending, including those 
she enumerated, so let us strive to take an 
unbiased view of them. 

There shall be no foreign aid, none at all. 
A few days ago I voted against foreign aid, 
as did many of my House colleagues, both 
Democratic and Republican. But I voted, as 
did most others, in protest to the amount and 
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direction of foreign aid, not to its existence. 
I could never vote against every dollar of 
United States foreign aid so long as there 
remains loose in this world a conspiracy to 
destroy the very freedoms for which you men 
fought. And whatever the Russian threat to 
the future of this country and its principles, 
I could not in good conscience join those who 
contend that the way for us to deal with 
the rest of the world is to withdraw from it. 
Our withdrawal—unless I misread the doc- 
trines of international communism—would 
set free in many parts of the earth such a 
frankenstein of terror, treason, and murder 
as to wipe out the last trace of mankind’s 
yearning for liberty, decency, and justice. 

The letter suggests a passive solution of 
our highway problems. Just let them mul- 
tiply. Make all land-bound vehicles travel 
more slowly; take it easy and our existing 
roads will suffice. Speed, we must admit, is 
often a killer, but speed in the movement 
of food to hungry cities, steel to waiting 
factories, and to most of us a thousand and 
one necessities of present-day living—for 
them, speed can be essential. Our error, it 
seems more likely, has been that of producing 
and affording more cars than can be safely 
accommodated on public thoroughfares, and 
the remedy for more cars and more trucks 
is surely more roads. We can debate the 
number of roads, the type of roads, and the 
cost of the use of them, but we can scarcely 
hope to outlaw the manufacture of motor- 
driven vehicles and put our people back into 
the safer transportation age of the horse and 
buggy. 

The letter, you will recall, urged sensible 
spending on arms, commonsense investment 
in our military might. I certainly am for 
that, and so are you. There is one hitch, 
Who, even among the expert, can tell us what 
constitutes sensible spending for guns, ships, 
bombers, and rockets? I know of no single 
authority, and because he, too, cannot be 
sure of the answer, the President of the 
United States is a modest and sometimes 
worried Commander in Chief. Sensible 
spending by all means, but I can tell the 
lady in behalf of all officials in Washington: 
If ahead of us are unbroken years of peace, 
then we are wasting tax moneys; if war in 
all its atomic fury should come tomorrow, 
then the few who survive in this vast land 
can vouch that we spent too little. 

The writer would have Congress assume 
the duties of NATO. I believe Congress has 
only the constitutional authority to help gov- 
ern the American people. It can't legislate 
for the British, the French, the Scandina- 
vians, or the West Germans. NATO, of 
course, as some judge the United Nations, 
may be futile, a waste of our time and sub- 
stance. Here again, however, I am sure that 
all in Congress, commended by the President, 
would vote yet tonight to withdraw from the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, if only 
we could be assured on two counts: 

One, that Russia has no ambitions to rule 
any but the Russian people, and two, that 
a Russian pledge can be honored under any 
circumstances. You may be sure I am not 
here to preach on communism, but I pray 
we may all be spared from the day on which 
those responsible for America’s survival are 
charmed into inertia by the sweetness of 
the Soviet smile. 

The letter’s last question deserves an an- 
swer: Can't we increase the personal exemp- 
tions of taxpayers? Why not? If Co 
so votes, it is done. The President might 
veto such a measure, but even then if tax- 
payers insist, Congress will oblige. But into 
the bargain must go some other considera- 
tions: An unbalanced budget, deficit spend- 
ing, the hiking of other taxes, or further 
increases in the public debt. A personal tax 
exemption increase of $100 means a Treasury 
loss of some $2 billion, Vote-seeking candi- 
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dates may make it sound simple and fusti- 
fied, but those who take their responsibilities 
more seriously know that tax cutting now is 
the sure path to more headaches tomorrow, 
headaches that would multiply for all tax- 
payers if the present high level of prosperity 
should slip. 

Let us, to conclude with the letter, be 
honest in advising the writer that she is 
not a contrary female. It is more pleasant 
to regard her for what she surely is, a good 
and worthwhile citizen. She has expressed 
her opinions and if they should crystalize 
into the conviction of many citizens, then 
our Government is such that her wishes will 
prevail. Whatever faults beset Washington, 
indifference to the will of the American voter 
is not one of them. 

One week ago yesterday, as many of you 
know, veterans’ legislation began to loom 
large in the closing days of the 84th Con- 
gress. While a few veterans’ benefit bills 
had been passed into law earlier, and atten- 
tion was divided among many others, the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs took 
unprecedented action. It voted out H. R. 
7886, and the significance of the omnibus 
bill is becoming apparent. Its fate in Wash- 
ington is left to your conjecture. 

In its main provisions, H. R. 7886, now 
awaiting the disposition of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules, calls for the following: 

1. The American Legion's plan for $105 
in monthly pension to all needy veterans at 
the age of 65. 

2. The disabled American veterans’ plan 
to increase payments for service-connected 
disabilities by 10 to 15 percent. 

3. An increase in Spanish War widows’ 
pensions to $75 a month. 

4. An increase in the basic pension rate 
for widows of both World Wars and of Korea 
to $75 a month. 

5. A Veterans of Foreign Wars proposal for 
a 20-percent pension premium for those who 
served overseas. 

6. An amendment to give World War II 
and Korea widows the more liberal compen- 
sation now provided widows of World War I 
veterans. 

7. An increase in veterans’ burial allow- 
ance from $150 to $200. 

The estimated first-year cost of the legis- 
lation would be $1,400,000,000. In succeed- 
ing years, it would rise rapidly. 

The proposal, as pending, is subject now 
to public debate. I trust that you, both as 
veterans and taxpayers, will make your voice 
heard in the controversy at hand. 

Before concluding, I wish to offer this 
assurance to veterans and their loved ones: 
During my time in Congress, it has become 
unmistakably clear to me that the American 
people mean to stand by those who have 
defended them in time of war. They are as 
one in their belief that the survivors of 
those lost in battle, as well as those who 
are themselves disabled in service, should 
be generously provided for; that those who 
leave the security of home and livelihood 
to answer the call of duty shall be afforded 
every opportunity to readjust to civilian life, 
retain their job rights and seniority, and 
receive material assistance in obtaining for 
themselves and their dependents an educa- 
tion, a business, or a home. They want no 
man or woman who marched under the 
colors to be left in his or her declining 
years destitute, demoralized, discarded. 
They are not merely prepared to pay their 
part of the terrible cost of war when it 
is upon us, but through the years that fol- 
low, they want the Nation's defenders to 
share and share fully in the Nation’s progress 
and prosperity. Their lasting gratitude to 
those who sacrifice most is the finest guar- 
anty of our future—a guaranty that to 
Americans young and old, their country, and 
its flag are worth fighting for. 

Thank you. 
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SENATE 


TuESDAY, JUNE 19, 1956 


Rev. Theodore Henry Palmquist, D. D., 
minister, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, in whose mind the past 
and the future meet on this very day, in 
this very place, we offer our thanks for all 
who have served their day well and, 
therefore, the future well. May we 
never lightly esteem what they obtained 
at a great price. 

Deliver us from the foolishness of im- 
patience, the dictatorship of the non- 
essential, and the emptiness of the hur- 
ried life. Help us always to differ with- 
out becoming difficult; to have convic- 
tions without becoming dogmatic. 

Open our eyes to the evils among us 
that we so often condemn in others; the 
failures of genuine democracy in our per- 
sonal attitude and social institutions; a 
dangerous pride—“If, drunk with sight 
of power, we loose wild tongues that 
have not Thee in awe.” 

Make us pioneers of a better world, 
mankind organized for peaceful prog- 
ress, not for mutual slaughter. And if 
the way is long—and it will be long— 
keep our faith strong as was the faith 
of our fathers. 

Bless our homes and our loved ones. 
Bless the President of the United States 
of America. May he continue on the 
road to physical recovery. Come down 
now by a secret passage and through a 
private door and enter each life here 
with wisdom and courage. We ask it all 
in His name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, June 18, 1956, was dispensed 
with 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 


S. 1146. An act to further amend section 20 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act, relating 
to fees of agents, attorneys, and representa- 
tives; 

S. 2202. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into an additional 
contract with the Yuma County Water Users’ 
Association with respect to payment of con- 
struction charges on the valley division, 
Yuma reclamation project, Arizona, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3265. An act to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
provide for filing vessel utilization and per- 
formance reports by operators of vessels in 
the foreign commerce of the United States; 

S. 3581. An act to increase the retired pay 
of certain members of the former Lighthouse 
Service; 

S. 3778. An act to amend the act for the 
protection of walruses; and 

S. 3857. An act to clarify section 1103 (d) 
of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage Insur- 
ance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, 
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The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


S. 2512. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 27, 1954, so as to provide for the erec- 
tion of appropriate markers in national 
cemeteries to honor the memory of certain 
members of the Armed Forces who died or 
were killed while serving in such forces; 
and 

S. 3076. An act to provide for a continuing 
survey and special studies of sickness and 
disability in the United States, and for peri- 
odic reports of the results thereof, and for 
other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
of the Senate, each with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: ę 


S. 1614. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to fix a reasonable definition and 
standard of identity of certain dry milk 
solids,” title 21, United States Code, section 
3821c; and 

S. 3149. An act to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 in order to permit air 
carriers to grant free or reduced rate trans- 
portation to ministers of religion. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 4652, An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to transfer certain prop- 
erty to the Panama Canal Company, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5147. An act to change the distribu- 
tion of Coast and Geodetic Survey charts; 

H. R. 5712. An act to provide that the 
United States hold in trust for the Pueblos 
of Zia and Jemez, a part of the Ojo del 
Espiritu Santo Grant and a small area of 
public domain adjacent thereto; 

H. R. 5838. An act to provide that pay- 
ments be made to certain members of the 
Pine Ridge Sioux Tribe of Indians as rein- 
bursement for damages suffered as the re- 
sult of the establishment of the Pine Ridge 
aerial gunnery range; 

H. R. 6025. An act to amend the shipping 
laws, to prohibit the operation in the coast- 
wise trade of vessels rebuilt outside the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6245. An act to authorize the Panama 
Canal Company to convey to the Department 
of State an improved site in Colon, Repub- 
lic of Panama; 

H. R. 6501. An act to amend the act of 
July 17, 1914, to permit the disposal of cer- 
tain reserve mineral deposits under the 
mining laws of the United States; 

H. R. 6850. An act to create an academic 
advisory board for the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy; 

H. R. 7811. An act to amend the Canal Zone 
Code by the addition of provisions relative 
to the registration of architects and pro- 
fessional engineers, and the regulation of 
their practice; 

H. R. 9137. An act to waive section 142, of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to the United States District Court for the 
western district of North Carolina holding 
court at Bryson City, N. C.; 

H. R. 9500. An act to continue the effective- 
ness of the Missing Persons Act, as extended, 
until July 1, 1957; 

H. R. 9742. An act to provide for the pro- 
tection of the Okefenokee National Refuge, 
Georgia, against damage from fire and 
drought; 

H. R. 9828. An act to transfer 600 acres of 
public domain to the Kanosh Band of In- 
dians, Utah; 
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H. R. 9974. An act to amend section 1 of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the cut- 
ting of timber, the manufacture and sale of 
lumber, and the preservation of the forests 
on the Menominee Indian Reservation in the 
State of Wisconsin,” approved March 28, 
1908, as amended; 

H. R. 10504. An act to allow a homesteader 
settling on unsurveyed public land in Alaska 
to make single final proof prior to survey of 
the lands; 

H. R. 10535. An act to include the present 
area of Zion National Monument within Zion 
National Park, in the State of Utah, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 10946. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of surplus personal property to the 
Territorial government of Alaska until De- 
cember 31, 1958; 

H. R. 10949. An act to amend section 633 
of title 28, United States Code, prescribing 
fees of United States commissioners; 

H. R. 10964. An act to provide for munici- 
pal use of storage water in Benbrock Dam, 
Tex.; 

H. R. 11010, An act creating the Muscatine 
Bridge Commission and authorizing said 
Commission and its successors to acquire by 
purchase or condemnation and to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River at or near the 
city of Muscatine, Iowa, and the town of 
Drury, III.: 

H. R. 11027. An act to amend title VII of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to provide for experimental operation and 
testing of vessels owned by the United States; 

H. R. 11127. An act to clarify the law relat- 
ing to the grant of certain public lands to 
the States for school purposes; 

H. R. 11402, An act to extend the existing 
application of the Temporary Promotion Act 
of 1941, as amended, to the Coast Guard, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 11499. An act to amend the Texas 
City Disaster Claims Act; 

H. R. 11522. An act to implement section 
25 (b) of the Organic Act of Guam by carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on the Application of Federal Laws 
to Guam, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11558. An act to relinquish any right, 
title, and interest which the United States 
may have in and to certain land located in 
Forrest County, Miss., in order to clear the 
title to such land; and 

H. R. 11611. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Pea Ridge National Mill- 
tary Park, in the State of Arkansas, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olution, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

H. R. 1410. An act for the relief of Gio- 
vanna Scano; 

H. R. 2709. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Rene Weil; 

H. R. 3373, An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Zella K. Thissell; 

H. R. 5453, An act for the relief of the 
estate of Robert Bradford Bickerstaff; 

H. R. 6143. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Codes of 1939 and 1954, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 6742. An act for the relief of Rumiko 
Pujiki Kirkpatrick; 

H.R. 6955. An act for the relief of Inna 
Hokker Grade; 

H. R. 7373. An act for the relief of Eugene 
G. Aretz; 

H. R. 8041. An act for the relief of Clyde 
R. Stevens; 

H. R. 8867. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of F. M. Bryson; 
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H. R. 9285. An act to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, so as to extend 
for 2 additional years the authority of 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase United 
States obligations directly from the Treasury; 

H. R. 11205. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claims of Roy Cowan and others arising 
by reason of the flooding of land in the 
vicinity of Lake Alice, N. Dak.; and 

H. J. Res. 609. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H. R. 4652. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to transfer certain prop- 
erty to the Panama Canal Company, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5147. An act to change the distribu- 
tion of Coast and Geodetic Survey charts; 

H. R. 6025. An act to amend the shipping 
laws, to prohibit the operation in the coast- 
wise trade of vessels rebuilt outside the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6245. An act to authorize the Panama 
Canal Company to convey to the Department 
of State an improved site in Colon, Republic 
of Panama; 

H. R. 6850. An act to create an academic 
advisory board for the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy; 

H. R.7811. An act to amend the Canal 
Zone Code by the addition of provisions rela- 
tive to the registration of architects and pro- 
fessional engineers, and the regulation of 
their practice; 

H. R. 9742. An act to provide for the pro- 
tection of the Okefenokee National Wildlife 
Refuge, Ga., against damage from fire and 
drought; 

H. R. 11027. An act to amend title VII of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to provide for experimental operation and 
testing of vessels owned by the United States; 
and : 

H. R. 11402. An act to extend the existing 
application of the Temporary Promotion Act 
of 1941, as amended, to the Coast Guard, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 5712. An act to provide that the 
United States hold in trust for the Pueblos 
of Zia and Jemez a part of the Ojo del 
Espiritu Santo Grant and a small area of 
public domain adjacent thereto; placed on 
the calendar. 

H. R. 5838. An act to provide that pay- 
ments be made to certain members of the 
Pine Ridge Sioux Tribe of Indians as reim- 
bursement for damages suffered as the result 
of the establishment of the Pine Ridge aerial 
gunnery range; 

H. R. 6501. An act to amend the act of July 
17, 1914, to permit the disposal of certain re- 
serve mineral deposits under the mining laws 
of the United States; 

H. R. 9828. An act to transfer 600 acres of 
public domain to the Kanosh Band of In- 
dians, Utah; 

H. R. 9974. An act to amend section 1 of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the cut- 
ting of timber, the manufacture and sale of 
lumber, and the preservation of the forests 
on the Menominee Indian Reservation in the 
State of Wisconsin,” approved March 28, 
1908, as amended; 

H. R. 10504. An act to allow a homesteader 
settling on unsurveyed public land in Alaska 
to make single final proof prior to survey of 
the lands; 

H. R. 10535. An act to include the present 
area of Zion National Monument within Zion 
National Park, in the State of Utah, and for 
other purposes; 
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H. R. 10946. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of surplus personal property to the 
Territorial government of Alaska until De- 
cember 31, 1958; 

H. R. 11127. An act to clarify the law re- 
lating to the grant of certain public lands to 
the States for school purposes; 

H. R. 11522. An act to implement section 
25 (b) of the Organic Act of Guam by carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on the Application of Federal Laws to 
Guam, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11558. An act to relinquish any right, 
title, and interest which the United States 
may have in and to certain land located in 
Forrest County, Miss., in order to clear 
the title to such land; and 

H. R. 11611. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Pea Ridge National Military 
Park, in the State of Arkansas; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 9137. An act to waive section 142, of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the United States District Court for the West- 
ern District of North Carolina holding court 
at Bryson City, N. C.; 

H. R. 10949. An act to amend section 623 of 
title 28, United States Code, prescribing fees 
of United States commissioners; and 

H. R. 11499. An act to amend the Texas City 
Disaster Claims Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 9500. An act to continue the effective- 
ness of the Missing Persons Act, as extended, 
until July 1, 1957; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H. R. 10964. An act to provide for munici- 
pal use of storage water in Benbrook Dam, 

ex.; 

H. R. 11010. An act creating the Muscatine 
Bridge Commission and authorizing said 
Commission and its successors to acquire by 
purchase or condemnation and to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River at or near the 
city of Muscatine, Iowa, and the town of 
rane III.; to the Committee on Public 

orks, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 


and by unanimous consent, the Perma-. 


nent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and the Subcommittee on the Air 
Force of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices were authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements made in con- 
nection with the transaction of the rou- 
tine morning business be limited to 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the executive busi- 
ness, to act on the nomination on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 
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=» EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
j COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
85 Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ce: 

One hundred and forty-nine postmasters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nomination on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Willard Frank Libby, of Ilinois, to 
be a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask that 
the President be notified immediately 
of the nomination today confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


whe 


— 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COMMISSION ON Gov- 
ERNMENT SECuRITY To FILE FINAL REPORT 


A letter from the Chairman, Commission 
on Government Security, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to extend the time for that Commission to 
file its final report (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF CODE, RELATING TO FEES OF 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend title 28, United States Code, with re- 
spect to fees of United States marshals (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. : 


REPORT ON CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
or WATER AND LAND RESOURCES, ARKANSAS- 
WHITE-RED RIVER BASINS 
A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 

Budget, Executive Office of the President, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

the conservation and development of the 
water and related land resources of the 

Arkansas-White-Red River Basins (with ac- 

companying papers); to the Committee on 

Public Works. 


REPORT ON LAND AND WATER RESOURCES, NEW 
ENGLAND-NEW YORK REGION 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the land and water resources of the New 
England-New York region (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1956—RESOLUTION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a resolution adopted 
by the Board of Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, pro- 
testing against the enactment of House 
bill 7225, the Social Security Act amend- 
ments of 1956, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 


RESOLUTIONS OF AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC POWER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, resolutions adopted by the 
American Public Power Association, at 
their 13th annual convention, in Los 
Angeles, Calif., on April 26, 1956. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS OF AMERICAN PUBLIC Power AS- 
SOCIATION ADOPTED AT 13TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, APRIL 26, 1956, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


RESOLUTION 1 


Supporting application of Administrative 
Procedure Act to Federal power market- 
ing 
Whereas the Federal Administrative Pro- 

cedure Act of 1947 is designed to protect 

the public from arbitrary conduct of Fed- 
eral officers and agencies and provides for 
the right of public notice, public hearings, 
and court review; and 

Whereas the sale of federally generated 
electric power is exempt from the protection 
of the Administrative Procedure Act; and 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
and the Department of the Interior have in 
numerous instances made arbitrary decisions 
from which there has been available no re- 
course for hearings or court review: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Pow- 
er Association urges Congress to amend the 

Administrative Procedure Act so as to make 

its protective features applicable to the mar- 

keting of electricity by the Department of 
the Interior and the setting of rates and 
cost allocations by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, 

RESOLUTION 2 


Supporting reimbursement for relocation of 
utility facilities 


Whereas a continuing program of Fed- 
eral and State highway building makes it 
necessary to remove and relocate consumer- 
owned electric system facilities; and 

Whereas the costs of moving and chang- 
ing such facilities have been in the past ab- 
sorbed by consumer-owned agencies in- 
volved; and 

Whereas a hardship is often placed upon 
the consumer-owned agencies in absorbing 
these costs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Pow- 
er Association recommends that the Con- 
gress enact legislation so that funds are 
provided to reimburse the consumer-owned 
electric systems for the expense of reloca- 
tion of their facilities, when such action is 
made necessary by the Federal-aid highway 
building program. 


RESOLUTION 3 


Supporting integration of Trinity River Di- 
vision in Central Valley project 

Whereas it is an established and funda- 
mental policy of the American Public Power 
Association to encourage financially feasible 
multiple-purpose development of water re- 
sources by the United States and other 
public agencies and to make electric power 
incidental thereto available at the lowest 
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possible cost to the ultimate consumer and 
by means of public distribution systems; 
and 

Whereas the Central Valley project has 
been operating since 1944 and includes power 
producing features at Shasta, Keswick, Fol- 
som, and Nimbus Dams, including an exten- 
sive transmission system for wholesale mar- 
keting of power, and the Trinity River di- 
vision has been added to the project and 
authorized by the Congress in accordance 
with the act of August 12, 1955 (69 Stat. 
719), and construction of the authorized 
works is now underway; and 

Whereas the authorizing act requires the 
Secretary of the Interior to report to the 
Congress on the possibility of selling the 
falling water available from the Trinity de- 
velopment to a non-Federal agency; and 

Whereas it now appears certain that the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., the second 
largest electric utility in the United States 
which has a virtual monopoly on the gen- 
erating and distribution of power in north- 
ern and central California, is the only non- 
Federal agency in a position to buy Trinity 
falling water, and is the only agency which 
has made an offer to purchase said falling 
water; and 

Whereas the sale of Trinity falling water 
to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. would 
tend to further strengthen that company’s 
monopoly by removing from competition a 
large block of power which under existing 
reclamation law would be ayailable for sale 
to numerous public agencies in the area; and 

Whereas, the sale of Trinity falling water 
to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. would 
deprive the ultimate consumer of lower 
power rates in a manner contrary to the 
policies and principles of this association; 
and 

Whereas the sale of Trinity falling water 
to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. would have 
the effect of handing over to a private 
utility for private gain a natural resource of 
tremendous value which belongs to all of 
the people; and 

Whereas the addition of Trinity River 
power output to the Central Valley project 
will provide a maximum amount of low-cost 
power for operation of project irrigation 
pumping plants with attendant benefits to 
the farmers of the Central Valley: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association, in recognition of its longstand- 
ing interest in Federal resources develop- 
ment and the importance of making power 
available to the ultimate consumer at the 
lowest possible cost, does hereby respectfully 
request the Congress of the United States 
to reject any proposal by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
for the sale of Trinity falling water; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be requested to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to integrate the Trinity power 
supplies with power now being developed at 
Shasta Dam and by other features of the 
Central Valley project to achieve the maxi- 
mum efficiency of the project power system 
and direct the Secretary to construct all gen- 
eration and transmission facilities necessary 
to make Central Valley project power avail- 
able in accordance with the well-established 
and time-proven preference policies under 
the existing Reclamation Law. 

RESOLUTION 4 

Endorsing self-financing plans for TVA 

Whereas the Congress, through the estab- 
lishment of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
has caused the United States Government 
to be the source of power supply for the 
Tennessee Valley service area, including the 
huge needs of the United States Government 
itself for large defense power in this area, 
presently requiring in excess of 50 per- 
cent of the entire output of the TVA, with 
resulting large benefits in the cost of electric 
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power to the Government for such national 
defense power needs, and has heretofore 
made annual appropriations for the purpose 
of providing needed generating and trans- 
mission power facilities; and 

Whereas, in addition to the huge savings 
in the United States Government power costs 
for its national-defense power needs, a re- 
turn to the United States Government aver- 
aging 4 percent has been realized upon such 
appropriations, which, under an act of Con- 
gress, are being repaid by TVA to the Gov- 
ernment upon a schedule imposed by the 
Congress, with said payments made by TVA 
as of now being ahead of such schedule; and 

Whereas the TVA has submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget a proposed plan where- 
by TVA can issue its own revenue bonds 
for such power generating and transmission 
needs, not to be a direct Government obli- 
gation, but only one of the TVA itself; and 

Whereas such proposed self-financing 
plans for TVA by the means of bonds have 
been embodied in the so-called Kerr and 
Davis-Jones bills now being considered by 
the United States Senate and Congress of the 
Government; and 

Whereas the said Kerr and Davis-Jones 
bills have had widespread approval through- 
out the TVA service area, and particularly by 
the executive board of the Tennessee Valley 
Public Power Association, a group 95 per- 
cent representative of the 150 municipalities 
and cooperatives which distribute TVA power 
in the area; and 

Whereas it is of the utmost importance 
to the power needs of the Tennessee Valley 
service area that prompt action be had by 
the Senate and Congress upon the said Kerr 
and Davis-Jones bills providing self-financing 
for the TVA: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association, whose officials have testified urg- 
ing the passage of these bills before the ap- 
propriate congressional committees, hereby 
urges that the Senate and Congress speedily 
enact the bills providing for self-financing 
plans of the TVA into law. 


RESOLUTION 5 


Opposing the weakening of the Holding 
Company Act 


Whereas Senate bill 2643 and House bills 
6294 and 7554 have been introduced in the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, to amend the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 to re- 
move automatically from the jurisdiction of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
under that act (1) atomic reactor companies 
which produce only the heat in connection 
with the generation of electricity, and (2) 
jointly sponsored conventional or atomic 
power projects which meet certain specified 
standards; and 

Whereas the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation has a direct interest in the cost and 
availability of power produced by privately 
owned utilities because a sizable proportion 
of its members purchase such power; and 

Whereas the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation is concerned about any weakening 
of Federal regulation of the privately owned 
electric utility industry that could lead to 
conditions in the industry inimical to the 
interests of the small locally owned utilities; 
end 

Whereas Federal regulation under the 
Holding Company Act has benefited the util- 
ity industry, consumers, investors, and gen- 
eral public, and has not hindered the de- 
velopment of conventional or atomic power 
projects; and 

Whereas the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation agrees with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission that, in view of provi- 
sions in existing law for exemptions which 
are in the public interest, S. 2643 and H. R. 
6294 propose exemptions which are unneces- 
sary to the growth of the private electric 
utility industry and the prompt undertaking 
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of privately financed atomic power develop- 
ment projects; and 

Whereas the proposed exemptions would 
reduce SEC regulation of such matters as 
securities acquisitions by holding compa- 
nies, political contributions, and financial 
soundness of holding-company securities, se- 
riously hamper effective rate regulation by 
State and Federal agencies, and open the door 
to the revival of widespread abuses and de- 
feat the purposes of achieving abundant low- 
cost power, both conventional and nuclear: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association opposes passage of S. 2643 and 
H. R. 6294 and any legislation proposing sim- 
ilar blanket exemptions to the provisions of 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act. 


RESOLUTION 6 


Favoring construction of Fort Randall-Grand 
Island 230-kilovolt transmission line 


Whereas the State of Nebraska, an all 
public power State, is primarily engaged in 
agricultural pursuits and has an abundant 
natural resource in its extensive ground 
water supply; and 

Whereas the full and beneficial develop- 
ment of this natural resource is dependent 
upon the availability of ample quantities of 
low cost electric power for pump irrigation 
purposes; and 

Whereas the Missouri River Basin project 
on the main stem of the Missouri River will 
soon have available large quantities of sec- 
ondary power during the summer months, 
which power will not be available during 
other months of the year and for which 
power there is no foreseeable market except 
at dump rates unless such power is utilized 
for pump irrigation purposes during said 
summer months; and 

Whereas, the utilization of said secondary 
or seasonal power for irrigation purposes will 
result in a twofold benefit—(1)it will con- 
serve and put to beneficial use for agricul- 
tural production the abundant supply of 
ground water in Nebraska now largely un- 
used, and (2) it will provide a ready market 
at reasonable rates for large blocks of power 
produced by the Government to help repay 
the cost of the Missouri Basin project; and 

Whereas the Bureau of the Budget has 
recommended budgetary funds for the con- 
struction of a 230-kilovolt transmission line 
by the Bureau of Reclamation from Fort 
Randall Power Plant to Grand Island, Nebr., 
and the President has recommended to the 
Congress that such line be constructed, 
thereby making it possible to achieve the 
aforesaid purposes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association favors the construction of said 
transmission line by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and urges the Congress to authorize 
such construction. 


RESOLUTION 7 


Supporting Columbia River Development 
Corporation 


Whereas the rate of Federal power invest- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest through the 
appropriations process has not been sufficient 
to meet the net unsatisfied power de- 
mands; and 

Whereas the Northwest Public Power Asso- 
ciation and other Pacific Northwest groups 
have prepared a draft of legislation to con- 
vert the Bonneville Power Administration 
into the Columbia River Development Cor- 
poration with power to issue electric-revenue 
bonds; and 

Whereas the Northwest Public Power Asso- 
ciation has endorsed this proposed legislation 
subject to refinements in another draft which 
is now in preparation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association endorses the principle of the pro- 
vision for issuance of electric revenue bonds 
in order to meet public utility responsibility 
for power development in the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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RESOLUTION 8 


Supporting Federal construction of John 
Day Dam 

Whereas the Pacific Northwest faces a 
power shortage starting in 1960; and 

Whereas the million-kllowatt John Day 
Dam and navigation locks has been author- 
ized by Congress and is now in the final plan- 
ning stage preparatory to construction: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association endorses the earliest feasible 
start of Federal construction of the John 
Day Dam. 

RESOLUTION 9 


Supporting high Hells Canyon Dam 


Whereas the Hells Canyon issue, like the 
Muscle Shoals struggle of 30 years ago, in- 
volves the right of the people to develop their 
rivers for the greatest good of the general 
public; and 

Whereas the alternative plan of the Idaho 
Power Co. would develop only about 60 per- 
cent of the water-power potential in the 
Hells Canyon reach of the Snake River and 
would sacrifice virtually all the flood-control 
benefits; and 

Whereas the high Hells Canyon Dam would 
provide maximum, comprehensive utilization 
for flood control, river regulation, and 
power; and 

Whereas the Hells Canyon issue involves 
principles of conservation applicable to many 
river basins such that a surrender here would 
set a dangerous precedent for waste of re- 
sources; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association reaffirms its endorsement of Fed- 
eral construction of Hells Canyon Dam. 


RESOLUTION 10 


Opposing private monopoly electric utility 
propaganda activities 


Whereas the last year has seen consumer- 
owned electric systems increasingly placed 
under propaganda attack by the private mo- 
nopoly electric utility corporations; and 

Whereas such intensified propaganda at- 
tacks by means of newspaper, magazine, ra- 
dio, television and other forms of advertising 
are for the purpose of poisoning the public 
mind as regards their right, and the feasibil- 
ity, of owning and operating consumer-owned 
electric utilities, and thus are contrary to the 
best public interest, and the right of the 
public mind to decide such questions upon 
the basis of the true facts; and 

Whereas such private monopoly electric 
utility propaganda attacks are being carried 
out and financed by the expenditures of mil- 
lions of dollars (admittedly totaling over 
$14 million in the period 1941-52) all ex- 
tracted from ratepayers as a part of their 
cost of service from private monopoly electric 
utilities; and 

Whereas such propaganda activities of the 
private monopoly electric utilities seriously 
contaminate the public mind, the democratic 
procedures of government and are a travesty 
upon the right of access to public means of 
mass communication and public education; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association urges the Congress (1) to investi- 
gate and place upon the public record these 
propaganda, lobbying and oftentimes purely 
selfish and political activities of the private 
monopoly electric utility corporations, (2) 
to enact legislation that will prohibit the use 
of money obtained from electric rates charged 
consumers for the purposes of propaganda 
and lobbying, and (3) to strengthen the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act so as to 
protect ratepayers of such corporations from 
the use of money paid to them for such pur- 
poses. 

RESOLUTION 11 


Niagara Falls 


Whereas Congress is considering various 
bills to permit increased use of the power 
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potential of Niagara Falls to the extent of 
1,300,000 kilowatts; and 

Whereas several proposals would turn over 
this valuable resource to private monopoly, 
or otherwise would not make adequate pro- 
vision for insuring for the electric consumers 
of Pr area the benefits of low cost power; 
an 5 

Whereas the area which would be served 
by the Niagara Falls power now has electric 
rates which are among the highest in the 
United States; and 

Whereas adequate provisions for develop- 
ment by a public agency, together with 
marketing of the power under the tradi- 
tional public and cooperative agency pref- 
erence conditions, are contained at the 
present time only in Senate bill 1823 and the 
companion House bill 5878: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association endorses S. 1823 and H. R. 5878 
and urges their enactment by the Congress. 


RESOLUTION 12 


Opposing fast tax writeoffs for private 
utilities 


Whereas certificates of necessity for rapid 
amortization for tax purposes of new facili- 
ties issued to private power companies have, 
in effect, resulted in interest-free loans to 
private monopoly electric corporations ex- 
ceeding $1,200,000,000 with ultimate benefits 
to these corporations in excess of $4 billion; 
and 

Whereas these certificates issued under 
section 124A of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1951 and under section 168 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 will result in benefits 
to the private monopoly electric corporations 
exceeding all Federal investment in power 
dams, an investment which will be repaid 
together with interest to the United States 
Treasury; and 

Whereas the benefits of these certificates 
under Opinion 264 of the Federal Power 
Commission adopted in December 1953, and 
under similar decisions of various State 
regulatory commissions, flow almost entirely 
to private utility stockholders; and 

Whereas similar and comparable benefits 
to private power monopolies can result from 
the liberalized depreciation provisions of sec- 
tion 167 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954; and 

Whereas the presiding examiner of the 
Federal Power Commission in a recom- 
mended decision filed February 28 in the 
matters of Amere Gas Utilities Co. and others 
(Docket No. G-6358) has held relying in part 
upon aforementioned Opinion No. 264, that 
utilities may treat the benefits of liberalized 
depreciation in a similar manner to those re- 
sulting from rapid amortization; and 

Whereas if this decision is adopted by the 
Commission and its findings and conclusions 
are made applicable to electric utilities, pri- 
vate power companies will be able to enjoy 
benefits from liberalized depreciation such 
as those they now receive from rapid amor- 
tization without either applying for certifi- 
cates or being limited to a specified percent- 
age of the costs of projects: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association: 

1. Recommends that the Congress amend 
the Internal Revenue Act of 1954 to provide 
that section 167 relating to liberalized de- 
preciation and section 168 relating to accel- 
erated amortization shall not apply to reg- 
ulated utility monopolies; and 

2. Urges the Federal Power Commission to 
reconsider and reverse Opinion No. 264 re- 
lating to treatment of benefits received by 
electric utilities under certificates of neces- 
sity for rapid amortization; and 

3. Asks the Federal Power Commission to 
deny and reverse the recommended decision 
of the presiding examiner in the matters of 
Amere Gas Utilities Co. and others (Docket 
No. G-6358) filed February 28, especially as 
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the findings and conclusions of said decision 
might be related to electric utilities; and 

4. Urges the Federal Power Commission 
and all State regulatory commissions having 
jurisdiction over electric utilities to pre- 
scribe procedures to insure that the benefits 
accruing to private power companies under 
certificates of necessity for rapid amortiza- 
tion or from the use of liberalized deprecia- 
tion will be passed on to electric consumers, 


RESOLUTION 13 
Broadening revenue bond market 


Whereas a bill (S. 2290) would authorize 
national banks to deal in and underwrite 
certain types of revenue bonds; and 

Whereas the passage of such a bill would 
greatly widen the market for revenue bonds 
through the participation of national banks 
in this type of financing: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association go on record as favoring passage 
of such a bill: Provided, That the necessary 
safeguards are included to protect the public 
interest, and authorizing its general manager 
to take the necessary action to assist in ob- 
taining such passage, 


RESOLUTION 14 
Small atomic power reactors 


Whereas the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting May 3-5, 1955, 
adopted a resolution in the interest of the 
2,300 publicly owned and 1,000 rural coop- 
erative electric systems in the United States, 
most of which are relatively small, “urging 
upon the Atomic Energy Commission the 
importance of developing low-cost atomic 
reactors to produce electric power econom- 
ically for units as small as 5,000 kilowatts”; 
and 

Whereas the Atomic Energy Commission 
on February 1, 1956, received six proposals 
from publicly owned and rural cooperative 
electric systems to build small atomic power 
plants with Government aid; and 

Whereas the prompt construction and op- 
eration of these demonstration units is a 
most important factor in the development of 
commercially practicable small atomic units 
for domestic use and especially for use in 
the nations of the free world: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association hereby expresses its appreciation 
to the Atomic Energy Commission for its 
recent action in receiving proposals for small 
demonstration units; and be it further 

Resolved, That the association requests the 
earliest possible favorable action by the 
Atomic Energy Commission in concluding 
contracts for the construction and operation 
of these units. 

RESOLUTION 15 


Speeding the demonstration power-reactor 
program 

Whereas it is apparent to all that the dem- 
onstration full-scale power-reactor program 
is lagging behind desirable schedules due 
among other reasons to: 

1. The difficulty of forecasting and guar- 
anteeing true costs; 

2. The expectation or, even certainty, that 
the costs of electric generation in the first 
round of demonstration reactors of all ca- 
pacities will greatly exceed the cost of power 
produced from conventional fuels; and 

3. The failure so far to secure adequate 
third party risk insurance at reasonable cost; 
and 


Whereas too great emphasis upon public 
utilities assuming high risks places an un- 
due burden upon their customers, and the 
assumption of high risks by the individual 
manufacturers narrows competition, tend- 
ing toward monopoly by the few largest 
manufacturers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association hereby urges the Atomic Energy 
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Commission and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy of the Congress to speed the 
demonstration power-reactor program and 
endorses a policy of having the United States 
Government (1) shoulder a greater part of 
the risks involved in the construction and 
operation of reactors in both the large and 
small power demonstration reactor programs, 
with full public disclosure of the Federal 
contribution and tax benefits provided, and 
(2) itself undertake in the public interest 
the construction and operation of atomic 
powerplants of each representative type in 
both the large and small demonstration re- 
actor programs. 


RESOLUTION 16 
Importation of residual fuel oil 


Whereas many of the member systems 
of the American Public Power Association 
use large quantities of residual fuel oil for 
generating electric power; and 

Whereas the cost of generating electric 
energy in such cases is directly affected by 
the cost of such fuel; and 

Whereas restrictive measures have been 
proposed in the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion which would severely limit the imports 
of such fuel, thereby adversely affecting the 
price and the quantity of fuel oil available: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association opposes any restrictive measures 
which would limit in any manner the im- 
portation of residual fuel oil. 


RESOLUTION 17 


Endorsing Federal Power Commission regula- 
tion of natural gas 


Whereas a large number of the member 
utilities of the American Public Power As- 
sociation use natural gas as a fuel in their 
generating stations; and 

Whereas the United States Supreme Court 
has ruled that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has jurisdiction, under the Natural Gas 
Act, to regulate wholesale sales of independ- 
ent producers and gatherers of gas to inter- 
state pipelines: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association opposes any legislation which 
would exempt from Federal Power Commis- 
sion regulation the wholesale sales of 
natural gas to interstate pipelines by inde- 
pendent producers and gatherers. 


RESOLUTION 18 


Transfer of power transmission facilities in 
the Pacific Southwest 


Whereas the American Public Power As- 
sociation consistently has endorsed the max- 
imum amount of local control and home 
rule; and 

Whereas in several States of the Pacific 
Southwest, State owned and administered 
power authorities and local publicly owned 
agencies have been established in order that 
the public may receive the benefits of low- 
cost power; and 

Whereas in the service areas of some of 
such State power authorities and publicly 
owned agencies, the Federal Government 
owns and operates power transmission facil- 
ities which constitute the base on which 
the load growth of the area must depend; 
and 

Whereas ownership and operation of such 
transmission facilities by the State power 
authority and publicly owned agencies would 
enable more economical operation of the 
facilities and enable expansion of lines and 
equipment to meet the growing needs of the 
area without necessitating appropriations by 
the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association favors transfer of the ownership 
and operation of Federally owned power 
transmission facilities to a state power au- 
thority or a publicly owned agency in those 
cases in the Pacific Southwest where such 
transfer will be in the best interests of the 
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power users served by such facilities, pro- 
vided: (1) that the preference rights of 
publicly owned electric utilities and coop- 
eratives in the service area shall not be ad- 
versely affected by such transfer; and (2) 
that the Federal Government shall be paid 
the full amount of any remaining un- 
amortized construction cost of such facilities, 


RESOLUTION 19 
Commendation of officers and staff of APPA 


Whereas the officers and Board of Directors 
of the American Public Power Association 
have during the year provided effective 
leadership in formulating and carrying out 
the policies of the association and by their 
actions have advanced the influence and 
prestige of the APPA and further ably repre- 
sented the interests of our respective mem- 
bership and the electrical consumers whom 
we represent; and 

Whereas General Manager Alex Radin and 
the staff of the APPA have during the year 
most efficiently carried forward the program 
and policies of the association, ably repre- 
sented its position when called upon, and 
provided to the membership efficient and 
helpful services upon its many problems: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association expresses its appreciation to the 
officers of the association, to General Man- 
ager Alex Radin and the staff for their valu- 
able leadership and excellent services. 


RESOLUTION 20 
President William E. Hooper 


Whereas William E. Hooper, general man- 
ager, City Power, Water & Gas Department, 
Sheffield, Ala., has served as president of the 
American Public Power Association for the 
year 1955-56; and 

Whereas President Hooper has worked un- 
peed in the interests of the association; 
an 


Whereas there have been outstanding 
achievements of the association during the 
past year, as indicated by the inauguration 
of the Atomic Energy Service, the publication 
of the Public Relations Manual, the spon- 
sorship of the Accounting and Finance 
Workshop, the continued growth in mem- 
bership, and the inauguration and expan- 
sion of many other services; and 

Whereas these achievements are indicative 
of the wise counsel and excellent leader- 
ship displayed by President Hooper: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association expresses its wholehearted ap- 
preciation to President Hooper for his great 
services as president of the association dur- 
ing the year 1955-56. 

RESOLUTION 21 
Appreciation to convention hosts 

Whereas the California Municipal Utilities 
Association, and particularly the municipal 
electric utilities of Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Burbank, and Glendale, have been hosts to 
the 13th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Public Power Association; and 

Whereas these hosts arranged an excellent 
and outstanding program of entertainment 
for convention delegates and their wives; 
and 

Whereas the general arrangements com- 
mittee, headed by Bradley Cozzens of the 
Department of Water and Power of Los An- 
geles, has been exceptionally helpful in han- 
dling such arrangements as registration, 
hospitality, exhibits, inspection trips, trans- 
portation, entertainment, publicity, and 
special events; and 

Whereas, the members of the American 
Public Power Association have thoroughly 
enjoyed this most gracious hospitality ac- 
corded by their hosts: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association expresses its wholehearted ap- 
preciation to the general arrangements com- 
mittee, to the municipal electric utilities of 
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Los Angeles, Pasadena, Burbank, and Glen- 
dale, to the entire California Municipal Utili- 
ties Association, and to the Los Angeles City 
Council which gave valued financial assist- 
ance, for their hospitality and great assist- 
ance in making this one of the most out- 
standing conventions ever held by the 
American Public Power Association. 


RESOLUTION 22 
Alaska waterpower 


Whereas the development of Alaska is re- 
tarded by electric power shortages and high 
electric rates; and 

Whereas Congress last year enacted legis- 
lation authorizing surveys of Alaska water- 
power resources: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association expresses appreciation to Con- 
gress for this legislation, and that we support 
adequate appropriations for these water- 
power surveys including the $200,000 recom- 
mended in the present Federal budget. 


RESOLUTION 23 


Condemning attacks on Southwestern Power 
Administration 


Whereas the electrical capacity available 
through the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration has been of great benefit not only 
to the preference customers but also, to a 
greater extent, to the private power com- 
panies in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and adjacent areas; and 

Whereas the private power companies have 
not been satisfied with a major share of those 
benefits and have conducted a persistent 
and aggressive campaign to obtain, exclusive- 
ly for themselves, control of the entire ca- 
pacity of the SPA system; and 

Whereas the private power companies have 
been aided in their campaign by certain 
antipublic power policies of the Interior 
Department and the attempts of some of the 
Interior Department officials to nullify the 
preference rights of municipalities and co- 
operatives; and 

Whereas every avenue and subterfuge has 
been used to gain this end, even to the 
extent of trying to force certain power co- 
operatives to allow their preference rights 
to be used to permit the sale of a large block 
of capacity (all that was left unsold) to 
the private power companies; and 

Whereas the latest attack has centered 
around an attempt to increase rates to the 
preference customers through the device of 
reallocation of construction costs; and 

Whereas failure to block these attempts 
to undermine SPA would result in great dam- 
age to the electrical consumers in the area, 
would severely handicap the preference cus- 
tomers and nullify their legal rights, and 
would constitute an improper diversion of 
power, belonging to all the people, to a few 
private power corporations; and 

Whereas various committees of Congress 
have from time to time delved into parts 
of this situation and legislation is now pend- 
ing to delay the rate increases: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association: 

1. Commends Congress for being alert to 
this attempt to convert public projects to the 
benefit of the stockholders of a few private 
power corporations; 

2. Urges Congress to approve the pending 
legislation delaying the rate increases; and 

3. Recommends that a full-scale investiga- 
tion of all of the devious ramifications of this 
situation be conducted to the end of enact- 
ing legislation to protect the interests of the 
public against abuses of this nature. 

RESOLUTION 24 
Clark Hill power 

Whereas for several years the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives and municipal electric util- 
ities of Georgia have been attempting to ob- 
tain a quantity of power from the Clark Hill 
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project constructed on the Savannah River 
by the Army Corps of Engineers; and 

Whereas, by virtue of section 5 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, the rural electric cooper- 
atives and municipal electric utilities have a 
preference in the availability of power from 
this project; and 

Whereas, in the past, the efforts of the 
preference customers to obtain a fair share 
of this power have been thwarted on occa- 
sions by the policies of the Georgia Power 
Co., and the Department of the Interior; and 

Whereas Attorney General Brownell re- 
cently issued an opinion reaffirming the right 
of the preference customers to a preference 
in purchasing this power directly from the 
Federal Government; and 

Whereas in the absence of a fair and effec- 
tive wheeling arrangement with the Georgia 
Power Co., the Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration should receive funds to make a 
study of the feasibility of the construction 
of Federal transmission lines to serve the 
preference customers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association expresses its appreciation to At- 
torney General Brownell for a forthright and 
equitable opinion with regard to the rights 
accorded by law to the preference customers; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this association expresses 
the hope that wheeling arrangements, in full 
accord with the law, can soon be consum- 
mated between the Department of the In- 
terior, the Georgia Power Co., and the prefer- 
ence customers, to the end that this source 
of low-cost power can be made available to 
the preference customers without further 
delay; and be it further 

Resolved, That if suitable wheeling ar- 
rangements are not consummated within the 
very near future, the Congress should appro- 
priate funds to the Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration so that agency can make a study 
of the economic feasibility of the construc- 
tion of Federal transmission lines. 

RESOLUTION 25 
Marketing of atomic power 

Whereas the Atomic Energy Commission 
has undertaken certain reactor projects for 
research and development which may pro- 
duce electric power in connection with its 
responsibility for nuclear reactor develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
contains a provision giving preference to 
public and cooperative agencies in the mar- 
keting of power produced from such facil- 
ities; and 

Whereas there appears to be little possi- 
bility that the privately owned utilities will 
cooperate with the public agencies and co- 
operatives in the wheeling of this power to 
preference customers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of the In- 
terior or other appropriate Federal agency be 
empowered by Congress to provide for the 
marketing and wheeling of this power to the 
preference customers involved. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CALIFORNIA FED- 
ERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp resolutions adopted by the 
California Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, at Fresno, Calif. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS OF CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS, 23D BIENNIAL CON- 
VENTION, May 24, 25, 26, 27, 1956, FRESNO, 
CALIF. 

ORDER REGARDING OUTSIDE EMPLOYMENT TO BE 

SET ASIDE 

Whereas the Post Office Department in 

Washington, D. C., issued orders to all re- 
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gional offices to scrutinize closely the sick 
leave records and abuse of sick leave; and 

Whereas postmasters in diferent regional 
areas issued various type questionnaires to 
employees concerning outside activities; and 

Whereas we deem this an invasion of our 
rights as citizens and free men in a demo- 
cratic society; and 

Whereas we are paid for an 8-hour day and 
a 40-hour week for working in the post office, 
and the remainder of each day and each week 
should be our own time, to do with as we see 
fit, as long as we violate no laws of the land; 
and 

Whereas the authority to force this indig- 
nity upon postal employees stems from the 
decision in the St. Paul court action regard- 
ing such an order in that office; and 

Whereas this policy by the department is 
a far-reaching matter that could and will 
eventually touch each and every postal and 
Government employee: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the California Federation of 
Post Office Clerks, in convention assembled 
at Fresno May 24-27, do go on record as con- 
demning and protesting this action; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That action be taken to bring 
this to the attention of the delegates at the 
national convention in Chicago in August, 
1956, and that the national officers be man- 
dated to seek to remedy the situation, either 
by legislation, or by appeal to a higher court 
of the St. Paul decision; and be it further 

Resolved, That if court action is necessary 
that such action be carried to the highest 
court possible in an effort to gain a reversal 
of the St. Paul decision and that the various 
locals in the federation be assessed on a pro- 
rata basis the cost of appealing said court 
action; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent immediately to the national officers, so 
that they may know the stand of this organ- 
ization at once; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent immediately to each member of the 
House and Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. 


PROTESTING “GAG” ORDERS OF THE POSTAL FIELD 
SEDVICE 


Whereas employees are restrained from ad- 
vising with each other—by means of bulletin 
boards located in locker and swing rooms, 
without prior censorship by the postal official 
in charge of the installation, concerning 
matters which may be held to be contro- 


- versial by the postal official in charge who 


is, in many cases, directly and solely respon- 
sible for whatever controversy exists; and 

Whereas by means of recent changes in the 
Postal Manual, specifically parts 741 and 744 
and all sections pertaining thereto, a studied 
and calculated attempt has been made to 
silence employees of the postal field service 
to prevent them from expressing their dis- 
satisfaction with existing conditions; and 

Whereas the provisions of this change have 
already been enforced in some instances; and 

Whereas the existing relations between 
management and labor in the postal field 
service are not in the best interests of the 
postal service: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the California Federation 
of Post Office Clerks assembled in convention 
at Fresno, Calif., May 24-27, 1956, does hereby 
condemn these actions of the Post Office De- 
partment as oppressive, unwise and illegal 
and destructive of a sound modern person- 
nel-management relationship, and calls upon 
the 84th Congress to support immediate and 
corrective action toward these inequities, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to our national officers, Senators 
KNOWLAND and KuCHEL, and each of the 
California Congressmen, Congressman Moss, 
Subcommittee on Government Information, 
and that it also be released to the press for 
publication. 
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DISSEMINATION OF PROPAGANDA 


Whereas the primary function of the 
Postal Bulletin has always been to transmit 
official information; and 

Whereas the Department now uses the 
Postal Bulletin as a medium to disseminate 
propaganda; and 

Whereas the Department publishes and 
issues free of charge to employees, a mag- 
azine titled “Postal Service News”; and 

Whereas it is obvious that the aim of the 
Department is to reduce the deficit, even at 
the expense of maintaining adequate serv- 
ice: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the California Federation 
of Post Office Clerks in convention assem- 
bled at Fresno, Calif., May 24-27, 1956, go on 
record urging the omission of Department 
propaganda from the Postal Bulletin and 
the suspension of “Postal Service News”; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the specific cost of this 
unnecessary publication to the taxpayer be 
ascertained to determine the exact amount 
the deficit can be reduced; and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Chairmen of the Senate and 
House Post Office Committees and to the 
Senators and Representatives from Cali- 
fornia. 


PROTEST TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 
TO PRIVATE BUSINESS 


Whereas the President of the United States 
has directed the Federal Agencies and De- 
partments to review their commercial and 
industrial activities to determine which 
functions can be taken over by private 
industry; and 

Whereas the entire policy is being predi- 
cated without regard to increased cost to 
the taxpayer, national security, the Govern- 
ment’s moral obligation to Federal em- 
ployees and the Government’s operation 
of the Postal Service as established by the 
Constitution of the United States; and 

Whereas such directions have affected 
postal operations by recommending: 

(a) Postal remittances, money order, and 
other finance activities formerly handled in 
post offices and in other central accounting 
offices have been transferred to banking in- 
stitutions: 

(b) IBM machines and others are now be- 
ing used in postal work with the ownership 
retained by business firms and used in postal 
activities on a rental basis; 

(c) The Post Office Department has con- 
tracted much of the postal work to individ- 
uals and firms who to all intents and pur- 
poses conduct post offices involving money 
order, registry, COD, insurance, stamp sales 
and other postal activities: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the California Federation of 
Post Office Clerks, in convention assembled 
at Fresno, Calif., May 24-27, 1956, go on rec- 
ord in opposition to the policy which would 
deprive postal personnel of the duties perti- 
nent to the operation of the United States 
Postal Service as now established by the 
Constitution and the laws of Congress; and 
be it further 

Resolved, This protest be communicated to 
Members of Congress from the State of Cali- 
Zornia, to the Honorable RICHARD M. NIXON, 
Vice President of the United States, and 
President of the Senate; the Honorable LYN- 
DON JOHNSON, majority leader; the Honor- 
able W. F. KNOWLAND, minority leader, the 
Honorable SAM RAYBURN, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; the Honorabie 
JohN McCormack, majority leader; and the 
Honorable JosEPH W. MARTIN, JR., minority 
leader, advising them of our protest over this 
policy of taking away the duties and work of 
postal personnel and transferring same to 
private individuals who have not demon- 
strated their ability to handle such respon- 
elbility, nor have pledged their loyalty and 
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devotion to the Federal Government as haye 
the post-office employees of this Nation. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Whereas the present policies of the Post 
Office Department involve the elimination of 
seniority as a major factor in promotions; 
and 

Whereas the installation of the Works Per- 
formance Standards program has resulted in 
the establishment of a vicious speedup sys- 
tem which places men in competition with 
each other in an effort to reach impossible 
goals; and 

Whereas other working conditions with 
particular reference to hours and tours of 
duty, assignments, compensatory time and 
substitute employment to name only a few, 
are steadily deteriorating; and 

Whereas interpretations of Public Law 68, 
84th Congress, by the Post Office Department 
are designed to circumvent and nullify the 
provisions of section 606 (b) of that act by 
authorizing or purporting to authorize the 
employment of substitutes for less than 2 
hours on a voluntary basis in direct violation 
of law; and 

Whereas the interpretation by the Post 
Office Department of section 403 (1) deprives 
employees of their legal rights to promotions 
on specified dates, contrary to the stated 
language of the act; and 

Whereas regional and district officers are 
issuing orders and directives with respect to 
seniority, sick and annual leave, filling of 
vacancies and increases in complement which 
are directly contrary to what we have been 
assured is the policy of the Post Office De- 
partment; and 

Whereas as a result of these developments 
and others too numerous to mention there is 
a steady and noticeable decline in morale 
among employees; and 

Whereas these conditions have all been 
brought about by unilateral actions on the 
part of the Post Office Department without 
previous consultation with employee repre- 
sentatives on either a local or national scale; 
and 

Whereas employees are restrained, under 
part 743.222 of the Postal Manual, from ad- 
vising with each other—by means of bulletin 
boards located in locker and swing rooms 
not accessible to the public—concerning 
matters which may be held to be contro- 
versial by a postmaster who is in many cases, 
directly and solely responsible for whatever 
controversy exists; and 

Whereas by means of recent changes in the 
Postal Manual, part 744.442, a studied and 
calculated attempt has been made to silence 
and gag employees of the field postal service 
to prevent them from expressing their dis- 
satisfaction with existing conditions; and 

Whereas this action is in direct violation 
of section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, 
better known as the Lloyd-La Follette anti- 
gag law: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the California Federation 
of Post Office Clerks, in convention assembled 
at Fresno, Calif., May 24, 25, 26, 27, 1956, does 
hereby condemn those actions of the Post 
Office Department as oppressive, unwise and 
illegal and destructive of a sound modern 
personnel-management relationship, and call 
upon the California Congressmen and Sena- 
tors thereof, to enact legislation which will 
absolutely require the heads of each depart- 
ment and agency of our Federal Government 
to cease and desist from practices which in 
the case of an employer under the National 
Labor Relations Act would be branded as un- 
fair labor practices; and be it further 

Resolved, That we endorse the Rhodes- 
Johnston bills H. R. 10237; S. 3593 for this 
purpose and urge each Member of Congress 
who believes in human dignity and fair play 
to support this legislation and work for its 
enactment at the current session of the 84th 
Congress. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 3704. A bill to authorize the acquisition 
of the remaining property in square 725 and 
the property in square 724 in the District 
of Columbia for the purpose of extension 
of the size of the additional office building 
for the United States Senate or for the 
purpose of addition to the United States 
Capitol Grounds (Rept. No. 2263). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1693. A bill for the relief of Robert F. 
Gross (Rept. No. 2269). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 3042. A bill to amend section 27 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 
as amended (30 U. S. C., sec. 184), in order 
to promote the development of phosphate 
on the public domain (Rept. No. 2272). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1333. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake River be- 
tween Idaho and Oregon, and for related 
purposes (Rept. No. 2275). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3512. A bill to permit desert land entries 
on disconnected tracts of lands which, in the 
case of any one entryman, form a compact 
unit and do not exceed in the aggregate 320 
acres (Rept. No, 2271). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3743. A bill to add certain federally 
owned land to the Lassen Volcanic National 
Park, in the State of California, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2264). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

H. R. 6782. A bill to amend section 7 of 
an act making appropriations to provide for 
the government of the District of Colum- 
bia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 
and for other purposes, approved July 1, 
1902, as amended (Rept. No. 2268). 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, with amendments: 

S. 3362. A bill to simplify accounting, 
facilitate the payment of obligations, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2266); and 

H. R. 7227. A bill to amend further the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize 
the disposal of surplus property for civil 
defense purposes, to provide that certain 
Federal surplus property be disposed of to 
State and local civil defense organizations 
which are established by or pursuant to 
State law, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2267). 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 10230. An act to amend sections 3526 
and 3528 of the Revised Statutes relating to 
the coinage of subsidiary silver coins and 
minor coins of the United States (Rept. No. 
2270). 

By Mr. JENNER (for Mr. GREEN), from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 79. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of Senate document 
No. 117, entitled “A Handbok for Americans.” 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Commitee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution approving 
the relinquishment of the consular jurisdic- 
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tion of the United States in Morocco (Rept. 
No. 2274). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with an amendment: 

H. R. 11356. A bill to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2273). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
an amendment: 

H. R. 5256. A bill to provide for the re- 
demption by the Post Office Department of 
certain unsold Federal migratory-bird hunt- 
ing stamps, and to clarify the requirements 
with respect to the age of hunters who must 
possess Federal migratory-bird hunting 
stamps (Rept. No. 2276). 


U 
IMPROVEMENT OF GOVERNMENTAL 
BUDGETING AND ACCOUNTING 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES (S. 
REPT. NO. 2265) 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
about to submit a report, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may speak on it, in 
excess of the 2 minutes allowed under 
the order which has been entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, I report favorably, without amend- 
ment, the bill (S. 3897) to improve gov- 
ernmental budgeting and accounting 
methods and procedures, and for other 
purposes. 

This bill was ordered reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations on June 7, 1956, after 
extensive hearings during this session 
of the Congress. In my opinion, and 
that of the foremost authorities on fi- 
nancial management, it is the most sig- 
nificant development in the Govern- 
ment’s financial structure in a decade or 
more. 

Sponsored by 32 Members of this 
body, from both sides of the aisle, the 
bill would place the entire governmental 
financial structure on an annual accrued 
expenditures basis. The heart of the 
bill is contained in section I which pro- 
vides that the Congress make its appro- 
priations for each fiscal year upon the 
estimates of expenditures actually to be 
made or to be accrued during that fiscal 
year, as opposed to the present compli- 
cated procedure whereby the Congress 
appropriates billions of dollars for a fis- 
cal year which are expended during fu- 
ture fiscal years—and over which the 
Congress has little or no control once the 
appropriations are made. 

This feature would eliminate or sub- 
stantially reduce the tremendous carry- 
overs of unexpended balances of appro- 
priations, presently estimated as high as 
$48 billion, which have plagued the Con- 
gress for many years. In addition, Iam 
convinced enactment of this legislation 
will produce substantial operating econ- 
omies by placing our financial structure 
on a more businesslike basis where we 
know each fiscal year what is required, 
what is expended, and what we have re- 
ceived for the expenditures made. 

To convert appropriations to an an- 
nual expenditures basis, the bill provides 
that the executive agencies shall main- 
tain their budgets on a cost-operating 
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basis and maintain their accounts on an 
accrual expenditures basis. In no other 
way can the Congress realistically appro- 
priate on the basis of actual require- 
ments each fiscal year. 

To avert any fear or confusion that 
this legislation will in any way impair 
the maintenance of the military estab- 
lishment at the levels that the preserva- 
tion of our national security dictates, 
I should like to state that the evidence 
presented before the Government Oper- 
ations Committee makes clear that the 
stating of appropriations on an expendi- 
tures basis will not affect the existing 
statutory authority of the executive de- 
partments, including the Department of 
Defense, to contract for or make com- 
mitments for capital expencitures in fu- 
ture fiscal years, provided that the ex- 
isting requirement that advance ap- 
proval be obtained from the Appropri- 
ations Committees of the Congress is 
met. 

In connection with this very impor- 
tant aspect, I should like to have printed 
in the REcorp, as a part of my remarks, 
a letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States. 

There being no ob;ection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 6, 1956. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Reorgani- 
zation, Committee on Government 
Operations, United States Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: During the hearings 
this morning on S. 3897, representatives of 
the Department of Defense suggested that 
the language of the proposed section 201 (b) 
of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, 
might be clarified by the insertion of the 
following proviso at the end of the paragraph 
in lines 6 through 9 of page 2 of S. 3897: 

“Provided, That nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed to affect the authority of 
the President to submit requests for author- 
izations to create obligations in advance of 
appropriations,” 

The Defense representatives apparently 
felt that the present language of lines 6 
through 9 might possibly be construed as 
repealing by implication the authority for 
requesting contract authorizations contained 
in the present section 201 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921. It is our considered 
opinion that there is no conflict whatsoever 
between the language of the new subsection 
201 (b) proposed to be added by this bill 
and the present section 201 of that act, and 
that the proposed section 201 (b) could not 
be construed as restricting the authority to 
request contract authorizations in the pres- 
ent section 201. 

Section 2 of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921, as amended, defines the term 
“appropriation” as used in that act as 
follows: 

“The term ‘appropriations’ includes, in 
appropriate context, funds and authoriza- 
tions to create obligations by contract in 
advance of appropriations, or any other au- 
thority making funds available for obligation 
or expenditure.” 

The use of the words “in appropriate con- 
text” contained in that definition makes it 
clear that the term “appropriation” may 
mean (1) the appropriation of funds; (2) 
authorizations to create obligations by con- 
tract in advance of appropriations (com- 
monly referred to as “contract authority”); 
or both (1) and (2). As the term “appro- 
priation” is used in the present section 201 
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(d), which under this bill would be section 
201 (a) (5), and section 203, it clearly means 
both appropriation of funds and contract 
authority. As that term is used in line 6, 
page 2, of the bill, however, it is used in 
relation to the determining of amounts of 
proposed appropriations on an accrued ex- 
penditure basis. As the term “appropria- 
tion” is used in that context, it can mean 
only the appropriation of funds. Since the 
language in lines 6 through 9, page 2 of the 
bill relates only to the appropriation of 
funds, it cannot be viewed as conflicting 
with the authority in the present section 
201 to include in the budget proper requests 
for authorizations to create obligations in 
advance of appropriations. The appropria- 
tion committees of the Congress will thus 
have the tools to review both the complete 
programs for which contractual authoriza- 
tions are requested or have been granted as 
well as the amount of funds required to meet 
the expenditures which will accrue in the 
budget year. 

Moreover, it should be noted that the leg- 
islative history of this bill already has made 
it clear that contractual authorizations for 
long lead-time programs will be required 
when the appropriations therefor are stated 
on an annual accrued expenditure basis. 
This was pointed out in the Hoover Commis- 
sion Report on Budget and Accounting. 

It thus seems very clear to us that the 
existing authority to include requests for 
contract authorizations in the budget would 
not be abrogated by this bill and that the 
clarifying language suggested by the Depart- 
ment of Defense is unnecessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
fully aware that the stating of appro- 
priations on an expenditures basis is, 
indeed, a revolutionary change in the 
Government’s financial structure, Imay 
advise the Senate that this is proposed 
by the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations only after the most thorough 
deliberation and consideration. 

This bill has the unqualified endorse- 
ment of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Comptroller General of 
the United States, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as well as the general ap- 
proval of the Department of Defense, 
which, I might say, despite the many 
technical problems involved, has co- 
operated wholeheartedly with the Senate 
Government Operations Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Reorganization in the 
processing of this legislation during the 
last 90 days. As a matter of fact the 
Department of Defense has, for many 
years, been working steadily toward the 
accomplishment of most of the basic 
financial improvements which are the 
objectives of this bill. 

In conclusion, I should like to em- 
phasize that this legislation directly im- 
plements, verbatim, the recommenda- 
tions of the second Hoover Commission 
relating to cost-based budgeting, accrued 
accounting, and converting appropria- 
tions to an expenditures basis. The 
Hoover Commission gave the greatest 
significance to the conversion of appro- 
priations to an expenditures basis as es- 
sential to improving financial manage- 
ment of the executive branch and restor- 
ing control of the purse to the Congress. 

In connection with this, the President 
of the United States, in a special message 
to the Congress delivered May 10, 1956, 
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urged early enactment of appropriate 
legislation to accomplish the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations in this 
field. After briefly reviewing certain ad- 
ministrative action already taken by the 
Bureau of the Budget, the President 
stated: 

The actions being taken by the executive 
branch to put many of the Commission’s 
proposals into effect will require close co- 
ordination with the legislative branch and 
merit the support which the Congress should 
and can provide. I urge that the Congress 
seek the early enactment of appropriate leg- 
islative provisions to support the main objec- 
tives of the Commission’s recommendations. 


The provisions of this bill, upon which 
the Reorganization Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations has been working since early in 
this session of the 84th Congress, would, 
as I have previously indicated, directly 
effectuate the Hoover Commission’s rec- 
ommendations, as the President of the 
United States requested. 

I strongly urge early consideration by 
the Senate of this vitally important bill. 
I know of no other legislation which is 
of greater importance at this crucial 
time to bringing order to our compli- 
cated financial structure and maintain- 
ing this Government on its strongest 
financial foundation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wonder 
when the distinguished Senator would 
like to have called up the budget and ac- 
counting bill, on which he has just filed a 
unanimous report. Would he be ready to 
have the bill considered later in the week? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; as soon as it is 
agreeable to the majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, the bill was reported unanimously. 

Mr, KENNEDY. It was reported unan- 
imously by its sponsors on both sides of 
the aisle. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The leader- 
ship also is interested in the depressed- 
areas bill. I understand the Senator 
from Massachusetts attended a meeting 
of the committee this morning, but a 
quorum of the committee was not pres- 
ent. Is there to be an attempt to have 
a meeting later this week? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, a meeting will 
be held to decide on the matter one way 
or another this week. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I assure the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts of the cooperation of the leadership. 
As soon as the minority leader gives me 
an answer concerning the bill just re- 
ported, the leadership will try to schedule 
it for consideration on either Wednesday 
or Thursday, or on Friday if the Senate is 
in session, or perhaps on Monday if the 
consideration of the bill will not take a 
great deal of time. 

As soon as the depressed-areas bill is 
reported, the leadership expects to give 
it high priority. 

I hope the members of the committee 
will meet and act on the proposed legis- 
lation at as early a date as possible, I 
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do not want to have the calendar become 
crowded in the last days of the session. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate the will- 
ingness of the majority leader to sched- 
ule quick action on Senate bill 3897, be- 
cause it embodies, I think, one of the 
most important recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The leader- 
ship is delighted to cooperate with the 
very able Senator from Massachusetts. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for him- 
self and Mr. HILL): 

S. 4081. A bill to encourage and assist the 
States in the establishment of State com- 
mittees on education byeond the high 
school; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMITH of New Jer- 
sey when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 4082. A bill for the relief of Kasimirs 

Abarons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) (by request): 

S. 4083. A bill to change the name of the 
Government locks at Ballard, Wash., to the 
“Hiram M. Chittenden locks”; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 4084. A bill for the relief of Heskel Sal- 
man Shina; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. KENNEDY) (by request): 

S. 4085. A bill for the relief of John (Ioan- 
nis) Legatos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR STATE 
COMMITTEES ON EDUCATION BE- 
YOND THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Nation will soon be facing a 
very critical situation with regard to our 
institutions of higher learning—namely, 
our colleges and universities. It is esti- 
mated that within the next 10 years 
there will be 3 students in our colleges for 
every 2 who are now there. 

So we shall soon be facing some very 
difficult questions. Where will we get 
the needed teachers? How can the 
coming increase in students be handled 
by the colleges without decreasing their 
standards? 

Closely allied to these problems is the 
serious shortage of trained college grad- 
uates in such fields as science and engi- 
neering. 

In order that these numerous problems 
may receive serious and organized at- 
tention at all levels of Government and 
among our private institutions, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his special message 
to Congress of January 12, 1956, an- 
nounced he would appoint a Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School. 

This has now been done; and the 
President’s Committee has recommended 
the appropriation of one-time grants to 
all the States, to encourage the setting 
up of State committees on education be- 
yond the high school level. 

Mr. President, after conferring with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
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Alabama [Mr. HILL], the chairman of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I introduce, on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama and myself, a bill to 
authorize the appropriation of $800,000, 
to be available until June 30, 1958, for 
grants to the States on the basis of their 
populations, to encourage and assist 
them in the initial formulation of the 
State committees to make this study. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill be 
appropriately referred; and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
ORD, at the conclusion of my remarks, a 
copy of the bill and a letter to the 
Speaker of the House from Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Honorable Marion B. Folsom, asking for 
support of this proposal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4081) to encourage and 
assist the States in the establishment of 
State committees on education beyond 
the high school, introduced by Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey (for himself and 
Mr. HILL), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the RecorpD, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress here- 
by finds and declares that the impending 
great increases in enrollment in higher edu- 
cation institutions, the great national need 
for increased numbers of scientists, engl- 
neers, teachers, technicians, nurses, and 
other trained personnel, the rapid changes in 
conditions which necessitate additional edu- 
cation for many adults, and the dependence 
of the national security on the research and 
advanced preparation provided by educa- 
tional institutions, combine to make it im- 
perative that immediate stimulus be given 
to planning and action throughout the Na- 
tion which will meet adequately the needs 
for education beyond the high school. 

Sec. 2. (a) To encourage and assist each 
State to provide for a State committee on 
education beyond the high school, composed 
of educators and other interested citizens, to 
consider educational problems beyond the 
high school and to make recommendations 
for appropriate action to be taken by public 
and private agencies at local, State, regional, 
and Federal levels, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated the sum of $800,000. 
Sums appropriated pursuant to this section 
shall be allotted to the States on the basis of 
their respective populations according to the 
latest figures certified by the Department of 
Commerce except that no State’s allotment 
shall be less than $7,500. 

(b) The Commissioner of Education shall 
pay its allotment to each State which, 
through its governor or other State official 
designated by the governor, undertakes to 
accept and use the sums so paid exclusively 
for the purposes set forth in subsection (a), 
including the expenses of studies and con- 
ferences, and to have its State committee on 
education beyond the high school make a 
report of its findings and recommendations 
to the Commissioner for the use of the Presi- 
dent’s committee on education beyond the 
high school. Sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall remain available until June 
30, 1958, and any such sums remaining un- 
paid to the States or unobligated by them as 
of that date shall be returned to the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. The Commissioner is authorized to 
accept funds, equipment, personal services, 
and facilities donated for purposes of this 
act and to use the same in accordance with 
such purposes, 
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Sec. 4. For the purposes of this act the 
term “State” includes the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


The letter presented by Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OP HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, June 11, 1956. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I am enclosing for your 
consideration a draft bill to encourage and 
assist the States in the establishment of 
State committees on education beyond the 
high school. 

The draft bill would authorize the appro- 
priation of $800,000, to be available until 
June 30, 1958, for grants to the States on the 
basis of their respective populations, in order 
to encourage and assist each State to pro- 
vide for a State committee on education 
beyond the high school, which committee, 
through studies and conferences, would con- 
sider educational problems beyond the high 
school and make recommendations for appro- 
priate action to be taken by public and pri- 
vate agencies at local, State, regional, and 
Federal levels. 
through their governors, to undertake to use 
grants solely for the purposes of the act and 
to have their State committees submit re- 
ports to the Commissioner of Education for 
use of the President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School. 

You will recall that the President, in his 
special message to the Congress on January 
12, 1956, expressed his concern about the 
growing problems in the field of education 
beyond the high school and indicated that 
he would appoint a committee to develop 
proposals in this field, as follows: 

Shortages now exist in medicine, teaching, 
nursing, science, engineering, and in other 
fields of knowledge which require education 
beyond the level of the secondary school. 
Changing times and conditions create new 
opportunities and challenges. There are now 
possibilities for older persons, properly 
trained, to lead more productive and reward- 
ing lives, The tide of increasing school en- 
rollment will soon reach higher educational 
institutions. Within 10 years we may expect 
3 students in our colleges and universities 
for every 2 who are there now. 

Higher education is and must remain the 
responsibility of the States, localities, and 
private groups and institutions. But to lay 
before us all the problems of education be- 
yond high school, and to encourage active 
and systematic attack on them, I shall ap- 
point a distinguished group of educators and 
citizens to develop this year, through studies 
and conferences, proposals in this educa- 
tional field. Through the leadership and 
counsel of this group, beneficial results can 
be expected to flow to education and to the 
Nation, in the years ahead. 

Composition of the committee was an- 
nounced April 19 and on April 27 it met, or- 
ganized, and agreed on basic objectives as 
follows: First, to collect, assemble and dis- 
seminate information for the purpose of in- 
creasing public awareness of the vast chal- 
lenge which lies ahead in the field of edu- 
cation beyond the high school; second, to 
encourage the planning and action which 
must now be undertaken by institutions and 
groups of institutions, locally and nationally, 
publicly and privately, to meet the impend- 
ing demands upon our educational system; 
the third, to advise the President as to the 
proper role of the Federal Government in 
this field and to recommend appropriate 
Federal policies and relationships. 

In order to provide immediate stimulus 
to the initiation of widespread planning, 
studies, and action which should be under- 
taken now by institutions, States and lo- 
calities, the committee recommended the 
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provision of one-time grants to the States to 
encourage and assist each State to estab- 
lish a State committee on education beyond 
the high school. These State counterparts 
to the national committee are essential not 
only for coordination of study and planning 
activities in the States but to provide a na- 
tionwide mechanism for liaison with the 
national committee. The instant draft bill 
is designed to accomplish these objectives. 

This Department shares with the Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School 
and with the educational leadership of the 
Nation, the great concern we all have about 
the necessity of bringing concerted action 
to bear on the mounting problems which we 
foresee ahead in this field of education and 
in meeting our future manpower needs. We 
are, therefore, in accord with the recom- 
mendation of the Committee. 

I shall appreciate it if you would refer the 
draft bill to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
enactment of this proposed legislation would 
be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. FOLSOM, 
Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BRIDGES (for himself, Mr. BYRD, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, Mr. Horrlaxp, and Mr. 
Mounpt) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 10986) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the year ending June 30, 1957, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF LAWS DEALING 
WITH PROMOTIONS iN THE COAST 
GUARD—CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
OF LETTER 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services be discharged 
from the further consideration of a let- 
ter dated May 18, 1956, from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, addressed to 
the Vice President, relative to an exten- 
sion of laws dealing with promotions in 
the Coast Guard, and that the letter be 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF R. JASPER SMITH TO BE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, 
WESTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I desire to give 
notice that a public hearing has been 
scheduled for Tuesday, June 26, 1956, at 
10:30 a. m. in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, on the nomination of R. Jasper 
Smith, of Missouri, to be United States 
district judge for the Western District 
of Missouri, vice Charles E. Whittaker, 
elevated. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
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tion may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. WATKINS], 
and myself, chairman, 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Roger G. Connor, of Alaska, to be 
United States attorney for the district 
of Alaska, Division No. 1, for the term 
of 4 years, vice Theodore E. Munson, re- 
signed. 

John E. Henry, of Montana, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole for the 
term expiring September 30, 1962. Mr. 
Henry is now serving in this post under 
an appointment which expires Septem- 
ber 30, 1956. 

Scovel Richardson, of Missouri, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole for the 
term expiring September 30, 1962. Mr. 
Richardson is now serving in this post 
under an appointment which expires 
September 30, 1956. 

Victor R. Hansen, of California, to be 
Assistant Attorney General, vice Stan- 
ley N. Barnes, resigned. 

Notice is hereby given to all persons 
interested in these nominations to file 
with the committee on or before Satur- 
day, June 23, 1956, any representations 
or objections in writing they may wish 
to present concerning the above nomi- 
nations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be sched- 
uled. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have an announcement I should 
like to make for the benefit of the Sen- 
ate. The unfinished business is H. R. 
7763, an act to amend the Japanese- 
American Evacuation Claims Act of 
1948, to expedite the final determination 
of the claims. The Senate expects and 
hopes to dispose of that bill today, and, 
in addition, to consider Calendar No. 
2175, S. 2572, the Agriculture-Defense 
Department land exchange bill, as well 
as Calendar No. 2095, S. 3879, the deal- 
er's day-in-court bill. 

Mr. President, we had anticipated 
taking up the bill to extend the Defense 
Production Act. The distinguished mi- 
nority leader had suggested that that 
bill precede the consideration of certain 
other proposed legislation. I am in- 
formed now that at least two distin- 
guished Members on the minority side 
of the aisle cannot be in the Senate to- 
day, and that the Senator from Utah 
Mr. BENNETT] cannot be here tomor- 
row. He has an amendment to offer. 
So, in an attempt to accommodate them, 
if it is agreeable to the minority leader, 
we shall postpone consideration of the 
bill to extend the Defense Production 
Act until another day. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION CITATIONS TO PERCIVAL P, 
BAXTER, ALLEN E. MORRELL, 
AND THE PORTLAND KIWANIS 
CLUB 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, one of 
the State of Maine’s best-loved citizens, 
former Gov. Percival P. Baxter, will be 
awarded a special certificate of apprecia- 
tion and letter of citation today from the 
National Recreation Association in rec- 
ognition of his long and outstanding 
leadership in developing the public rec- 
reational facilities of Maine. 

It pleases me, as I know it does all the 
people of Maine, to note this honor which 
has come to Governor Baxter; for no 
man in Maine’s history, and indeed few 
in all America, have done so much for the 
recreation and conservation movements 
as has Governor Baxter. 

The Portland, Maine, Kiwanis Club 
will also be honored today for its long 
service to the recreation program of that 
city. On June 7, the National Recrea- 
tion Association cited Allen E. Morrell, 
of Brunswick, Maine, for his leadership 
in the field of recreation in his commu- 
nity. 

These honors are indicative, I believe, 
of the progress which my State has made 
down through the years in developing 
one of her greatest resources, the natural 
beauty and recreational advantages 
which she offers to her citizens and to 
thousands of visitors every year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation’s citations to Governor Baxter, 
Allen Morrell, and the Portland Kiwanis 
Club. 


There being no objection, the citations 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION CITATION 
TO THE HONORABLE PERCIVAL P, BAXTER OF 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
You have been identified with the public 

park and recreation movement in America 

for many years. You, more than most peo- 
ple, have recognized the recreational value 
of land to the people. Your contributions to 
public recreation in Portland and in the 

State of Maine have been outstanding. The 

people of Maine and the many visitors to 

your State are grateful to you for the gift of 
more than 165,000 acres of primeval forest 
land including beautiful Mcunt Katahdin. 

In Portland, Mayor Baxter Woods, the beauti- 

ful nature sanctuary, given by you in honor 

of your father; Baxter Forest, given by you as 

a municipal forest; the lighting of the scenic 

parkway, Baxter Boulevard, are just a few 

among many contributions you have made 
for the recreational benefit of your fellow- 
man. We send you our heartiest commenda- 


tion for all you have done for the recreation 
movement. 
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NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION CITATION 
TO ALLEN E. MORRELL OF BRUNSWICK, 
MAINE 


You have been an effective leader of pub- 
lic thought in the field of recreation in 
Brunswick for 15 years. First recognizing 
war-time recreation needs, and later the 
peace-time needs as well, you were able to 
interpret these needs to the public in such 
a way as to secure community understand- 
ing and public support together with sound 
expansion and improvement in recreation 
organization, facilities, personnel and pro- 
gram. You chaired many committees in the 
several stages of recreation development. 
Among these were the Citizen's Committee 
which secured the purchase of Brunswick's 
fine recreation building and the Recreation 
Study Committee which wrote the ordinance 
creating a legal recreation commission. You 
were one of the first persons appointed to 
the new recreation commission and have 
served as a member of that body for 5 years. 
For all that you have done and are doing 
for the cause of recreation, we send you our 
hearty commendation. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION CITATION 

TO THE KIWANIS CLUB OF PORTLAND, 

MAINE 


Kiwanis has shown real devotion to the 
cause of recreation and is making outstand- 
ing contributions to the community recrea- 
tion movement in Portland. It has spon- 
sored the swimming meet of the park and 
recreation department and a Little League 
baseball team. As a major special project in 
the interest of youth, ít is assisting in the 
development of the St. James Street play- 
field. As the club’s long term project in con- 
nection with this area, it has carried the 
responsibility since 1954 for the raising of 
$100,000 for an outdoor swimming pool, 
which will eventually be an important fea- 
ture of this area. For all these civic-minded 
efforts in the field of recreation we send the 
Kiwanis Club our hearty commendation. 


DROUGHT EMERGENCY IN 
MISSOURI 


Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
New York Times yesterday morning, car- 
ried an article, “Only 2 Weeks of Water 
Left in Missouri Town,” which empha- 
sizes the drought emergency in Bethany 
in northwest Missouri, an emergency 
worthy of the attention and action by 
the administration. 

I ask unanimous consent to have that 
article printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ONLY 2 WEEKS OF WATER LEFT IN MISSOURI 
Town 


BETHANY, Mo., June 17—Mayor Raymond 
K. Wheeler said today that the water supply 
of this town of 3,000 would last only 2 weeks 
unless rain brought relief. 

People have been asked to limit them- 
selves to a couple of gallons daily. Car- 
washing, lawn-sprinkling, use of automatic 
dishwashers and nonessential laundry have 
been barred. Restaurants will not serve 
water unless customers demand it. 

The mayor said further restrictions would 
have to be imposed. 

Bethany's trouble stems from a drought in 
northwest Missouri. Mr. Wheeler said the 
50-year annual rainfall average was 24 inches 
but in 1955 the town received only 27 inches 
and in the past 8 months only 5 inches. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
late April, the seriousness of this situa- 
tion was called to the attention of the 
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proper people in the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Department was asked to 
be ready to act in response to a request 
from the Governor of Missouri, if that 
became necessary. 

On May i4, we wrote the Department 
of Agriculture forwarding minutes of a 
meeting held at Bethany, Mo., reporting 
the then serious condition. 

On May 25, Gov. Phil M. Donnelly, of 
Missouri, wrote President Eisenhower 
asking for drought disaster designation 
for 11 northwest Missouri counties under 
provisions of the applicable public laws. 

Subsequently, an inspector from the 
Department of Agriculture did visit the 
11-county area of northwest Missouri for 
which the Governor had requested 
drought disaster designation. The re- 
port on that visit to Bethany is given in 
the Bethany (Mo.) Republican-Clipper 
of June 6, under the heading, “Drought 
2 Passes Hurriedly on 11-County 
Tr p.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have that article made a part of the 
Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DROUGHT INSPECTOR PASSES HURRIEDLY ON 11- 
COUNTY TRIP—LEAVES IMPRESSION THAT HE 
Dors Nor YET CONSIDER AREA IN DIRE PERIL, 
Bur No STATEMENT Is MADE 


A representative of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, making an inspec- 
tion of the 11-county dry area of northwest 
Missouri, paused last week at Bethany on 
what apparently was a hurried trip over the 
territory recommended by the State to re- 
ceive drought disaster relief. 

He talked here with Charles Coon, FHA 
supervisor, and the FHA county committee 
which happened to be in session at the mo- 
ment; with Robert Zulian and Oscar Benson, 
county agents; and Jack Provin, manager of 
the ASC office. 

All three agencies offered to take the in- 
spector out to show him dry ponds, unpro- 
ductive pastures, and stunted small grain; 
and to take him to farms where livestock has 
had to be sold because the farms have no 
water or feed. He declined to take that 
time, which would, of course, add up over 
11 counties. 


COMES FROM TEXAS 

It is understood that the inspector came 
here from examinations in Colorado and 
Texas, where the country is brown and rela- 
tively treeless. Missouri appears green at 
any time after coming from those directions. 
It would have been better had the inspector 
come from the north or east. 

Men to whom the inspector talked here, 
were left with the impression that he felt 
this area has not yet reached the position 
of “dire peril” which, according to some in- 
terpretation, makes the drought disaster law 
applicable. The inspector did not say that, 
however. He was noncommittal. 

About 30 or 40 minutes were spent with 
Coon and his county committee. The dis- 
aster law of 1950 was read and discussed, 
and the category of “position of peril” 
seemed to be the interpretive guide. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is significant that this inspector was in- 
vited to see the dry ponds, unproductive 
pastures, stunted small grain, and farms 
where livestock had to be sold because 
there was no water or grain, but “he 
declined to take the time.” 

On June 7, Mr. Sherman Adams, act- 
ing for the President, notified Governor 
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Donnelly that Missouri’s request for 
emergency drought designation for this 
area was denied. 

On June 12, I telegraphed the Presi- 
dent as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 12, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C.: 

A telegram from farmers and business men 
of Gentry County, 1 of 11 Missouri counties 
for which Governor Donnelly requested emer- 
gency drought designation, reads in part as 
follows: 

“Outraged at the action of Department of 
Agriculture in refusing aid to this stricken 
area after a very limited check of condi- 
tions.” 

Similar messages are being received from 
other drought stricken counties. As evidence 
of this serious condition, 1 town, Bethany, 
Mo., has only enough water to last 2 more 
weeks. These farm and business people 
would deeply appreciate your immediate re- 
consideration of Governor Donnelly’s request 
for drought designation. 

STUART SYMINGTON, 
United States Senator. 


On June 13, we told the Department 
of Agriculture of plans for a 13-county 
meeting to be held at Bethany last Fri- 
day noon, June 15, and asked that a 
representative of the Department be 
sent to that meeting. 

We pointed out that time is of great- 
est importance in meeting this need, not 
only for the city of Bethany, which has 
only a 2-week water supply left, but 
also for the farm people of that area 
who have been hauling water for many 
weeks, 

Department officials said “No”; they 
planned to send a man to Bethany to- 
day, Monday, June 18, to attend a State 
drought meeting and that he will stay 
in the area as long as necessary to sur- 
vey the need. Too bad he did not do 
that 3 weeks ago. 

At the meeting last Friday, 180 farm 
and business people told of the drought 
problems they face. Representative 
WILLIAM R. HULL flew out from Wash- 
ington to attend and then toured the 
area Friday afternoon and Saturday. 
We had a transcript made of the meeting 
and will send it to the Department of 
Agriculture and the President's office for 
their information. 

Mr. President, we hope the people of 
the drought-stricken northwest Missouri 
and of Bethany, in particular, will not 
have to exhaust all their water supply 
before their Government takes action to 
provide the help needed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


I suggest 
The 


REQUIREMENTS FOR FREIGHT 
FORWARDER PERMITS 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
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consideration of Calendar No. 2063, Sen- 
ate bill 3365. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3365) to amend section 410 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended, to 
change the requirements for obtaining 
a freight forwarder permit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 410 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, is 
amended by eliminating therefrom subsec- 
tion (d) in its entirety, and by redesignating 
subsection (e), (f), (g). (öh), and (i) as 
subsections (d), (e), (f), (g), amd (h), re- 
spectively. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, there 
is at the desk an amendment to the bill. 
The amendment was submitted by the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
Mr. BUTLER], who is not present at this 
time. I wish to call up that amendment, 
with the understanding that the chair- 
man of the committee is willing to accept 
it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is the under- 
standing. May the amendment be 
stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. BRICKER. On behalf of the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. BUTLER], 
I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: 

That subsection (d) of section 410 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The Commission shall not deny au- 
thority to engage in the whole or any part 
of the proposed service covered by any ap- 
plication made under this section by a cor- 
poration controlled by, or under common 
control with, a common carrier subject to 
part I of this act solely on the ground that 
such service will be in competition with the 
service subject to this part performed by 
any other freight forwarder or freight for- 
warders.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish very briefly to explain the bill. 
The report is on the desks of Senators. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is it satisfactory to 
the chairman to accept the amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. I wished to 
explain why we were willing to accept it. 

Mr. BRICKER. We might conclude 
the Record on that point. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Six or seven years 
ago, after months of hearings in which 
all segments of the transportation in- 
dustry in the United States testified, 
Congress made freight forwarders com- 
mon carriers. Previous to that time, 
under the Interstate Commerce Act, they 
were not so classified. However, the 
growth of the freight forwarding busi- 
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ness, and its particular interest for the 
so-called small shipper, the man who 
ships in less than carload lots, made it so 
important that it was felt by the Con- 
gress at that time, after lengthy hear- 
ings, that freight forwarders should be 
made common carriers. 

At the time the bill provided only that 
the definition of a common carrier under 
the Interstate Commerce Act should be 
applied to a freight forwarder. All the 
pending bill does is to give the Commis- 
sion the same right to regulate freight 
forwarders, and to issue a certificate 
of necessity to a freight forwarder, if 
he qualifies, in a manner similar to the 
procedure when a common carrier quali- 
fies. It was thought that probably the 
language was not sufficient to protect 
those who might engage in competition 
in whole or in part with freight for- 
warders—in some cases other truckers, 
railroads, and other modes of transpor- 
tation. 

The amendment suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland and offered in his 
behalf by the Senator from Ohio is 
language which has been agreed upon 
to clear up that point. Otherwise the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is unanimous with regard 
to the bill. With this amendment I think 
the question will be cleared up. Freight 
forwarders will then be placed in the 
same position as other common carriers. 
I think that will do a great deal toward 
stabilizing our transportation industry. 
As I say, the growth of the freight for- 
warding business for the benefit of the 
small shipper has made it very impor- 
tant in the field of transportation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, Bricker] for the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BUTLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that I made only a very 
brief statement, and the further fact 
that the report on this technical subject 
is quite brief, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the report of the committee 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 2040) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

COMMITTEE REPORT 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
3365) to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act to change the requirements for obtain- 
ing a freight forwarder permit, having con- 
sidered the same, report favorably thereon 
and recommend that the bill do pass. 

I. PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill is to give the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission stronger con- 
trol over the issuance of permits to engage 
in the business of freight forwarding than 
it possesses under existing law. 

Section 410 (c) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act provides, so far as here pertinent, 
that: 

“The Commission shall issue a permit to 
any qualified applicant therefor, authoriz- 
ing the whole or any part of the service 
covered by the application, if the Commis- 
sion finds that the applicant is ready, able, 
and willing properly to perform the service 
proposed, and that the proposed service, to 
the extent authorized by the permit, is or 
will be consistent with the public interest 
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and the national transportation policy de- 
clared in this act; otherwise such application 
shall be denied.” 

The above-quoted language is the exact 
counterpart of the permit requirements of 
part II of the act in the cast of contract 
carriers by motor vehicle and of part III 
in the case of contract carriers by water. 
However, it is followed by section 410 (d) 
which has no counterpart anywhere in the 
Interstate Commerce Act or any comparable 
regulatory statute. Section 410 (d) pro- 
vides: 

“The Commission shall not deny authority 
to engage in the whole or any part of the 
proposed service covered by any applica- 
tion made under this section solely on the 
ground that such service will be in compe- 
tition with the service subject to this part 
performed by any other freight forwarder or 
freight forwarders.” 

Under sections 209 (b) and 309 (g) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, which deal with 
the issuance of permits to contract carriers 
by motor vehicle, and to contract carriers 
by water, respectively, the Commission has 
regularly and frequently denied applications 
for new or additional operating authority 
upon the grounds that the service of existing 
carriers was adequate to meet all reasonable 
requirements of the shipping public, and 
that the institution of additional service 
would result in needless and uneconomic du- 
plication of existing transportation facilities. 

However, because of the provisions of sec- 
tion 410 (d) which are quoted above, and 
which, as stated, are unique in the field of 
public utility regulation the Commission has 
construed the present law as precluding the 
denial of applications for freight forwarder 
operating authority upon these grounds. The 
Commission's interpretation of the statute 
was spelled out in Lifschultz Fast Freight, 
Extension-West and Midwest (265 I. C. C. 
428). This decision placed considerable 
emphasis upon section 410 (d) and held that, 
in the light of the provisions of that section, 
applications for freight forwarder permits 
could not be denied upon the ground that 
the new or additional service proposed would 
compete with existing services or would re- 
sult in wasteful or uneconomic duplication 
of facilities, in the absence of specific proof 
that actual impairment of existing services 
would result or could reasonably be antici- 
pated. This interpretation of the law was 
sustained by the Supreme Court in Three 
Hundred and Thirty-eighth United States 
Reports, page 855. 

The burden of proof imposed under the 
above-cited decision is one which is prac- 
tically impossible to meet and, as a result 
of this interpretation which has been placed 
upon the law, entry into the field of freight 
forwarding has been virtually unrestricted. 
Consistently with this interpretation, the 
Commission apparently has felt that it is 
compelled to grant nearly all freight for- 
warder applications which have come before 
it. The relatively few applications which 
have been denied have each been distin- 
guished by some unusual consideration pe- 
culiar to that particular case. This could 
result in overcrowding the freight forwarding 
field beyond the limits of sound economic 
balance, a fact which has been called to our 
attention in the Commission’s annual reports 
to Congress in each of the last 4 years. 

The bill would harmonize the permit re- 
quirements of part IV of the act with the 
provisions now contained in other parts of 
the act and would authorize the Commission 
to exercise broader discretion in determining 
whether an application for new or additional 
freight forwarder operating rights should be 
granted or denied. 

IL. TESTIMONY IN SUPPORT OF THE BILL 


Testimony in support of the bill was of- 
fered on behalf of the freight forwarding 
industry, The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has recommended that the bill be 
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enacted, even favoring a more restrictive 
amendment which would require applicants 
for freight forwarder operating authority to 
obtain certificates of public convenience and 
necessity. 

The forwarders who favor enactment of 
the bill emphasize the fact that successful 
freight forwarding operations require the 
availability of a sufficient volume of freight 
to permit the accumulation and forwarding 
of truckload or carload quantities with 
reasonable frequency. This obviously is 
true, and it follows, as a corollary, that dif- 
fusion of the available traffic among too 
many forwarders would tend to prevent any 
of them from rendering an efficient and eco- 
nomic service. The testimony indicates that 
under the liberal policy which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has followed in the 
issuance of freight forwarder permits, such 
diffusion already has occurred. For example, 
in 1943 the freight forwarders handled in 
excess of 5 million tons of freight. Their 
annual tonnage has declined steadily since 
then, and in 1954 they handled only 4.2 mil- 
lion tons. During this same period, 29 for- 
warders have been authorized to institute 
new operations or to expand their existing 
services. This strongly indicates that the 
available tonnage has simply been divided 
up between more forwarding companies. 
Not only does this tend to impair the effi- 
ciency of existing forwarder service, but it 
tends to discourage and retard the expansion 
and development of forwarder service in 
marginal areas where improved transporta- 
tion service is most sorely needed. The rec- 
ord makes it clear that a sufficient number 
of forwarders already are engaged in busi- 
ness to assure that there will be ample com- 
petition within this field. Moreover, the 
bill would not prohibit the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from granting new or 
additional freight forwarding rights wher- 
ever it might find them to be required in 
the public interest. The proponents of the 
bill merely seek the same measure of pro- 
tection against wasteful and uneconomic 
competition which is accorded to all other 
carriers regulated under the act and which is 
customarily accorded to all regulated utili- 
ties. 

In the letter dated April 6, 1956, the Com- 
mission's Committee on Legislation ex- 
pressed the following views in support of the 
bill: 

“The effect to be given to section 410 (d) 
has been considered in a number of Commis- 
sion proceedings, and, in this connection, one 
of the requirements necessary to issuance of 
a freight-forwarder permit under section 410 
(c) is a finding ‘that the proposed service, to 
the extent authorized by the permit, is or 
will be consistent with the public interest 
and the national transportation policy.’ In 
our administration of part IV of the act, 
applications for forwarder rights have been 
granted where the evidence showed, among 
other things, that shippers desired and would 
utilize a proposed service. In those cases 
where it appeared that substantial impair- 
ment to the services of existing forwarders 
might result, the Commission has taken the 
position that such result would be contrary 
to the public interest and, upon so finding, 
has denied applications for new rights. How- 
ever, due to the difficulty which interested 
parties in forwarder proceedings have had 
in adducing evidence to show the probable 
effects of a proposed service, very few appli- 
cations for freight-forwarder permits have 
been denied upon evidence that the granting 
of such applications might lead to situations 
resulting in substantial impairment to the 
services of existing forwarders. 

“The act of December 20, 1950 (Public Law 
881, 8ist Cong.), amended the Interstate 
Gommerce Act by designating freight for- 
warders as common carriers. The Commis- 
sion, in its 69th annual report to Congress, 
recommended (recommendation No. 31) that, 
since freight forwarders are now classified as 
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common carriers, they be required to secure 
certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity as a prerequisite to engaging in service 
as a freight forwarder, the same type of au- 
thority required to be obtained by other types 
of common carriers. As stated in the annual 
report, the ease with which permits may be 
obtained, under section 410 (d), could result 
in overcrowding the freight-forwarding field, 
with general impairment of forwarder service 
and harm to the general public. While it 
appears that the elimination of section 410 
(d) is desirable so as to remove the restric- 
tion on the Commission's authority to deny 
applications, we believe that the act should 
be further amended so as to give effect to the 
aforementioned annual report recommenda- 
tion. 

“While we are of the opinion that it would 
be more desirable to amend section 410 as 
suggested above, we have no cbjection to the 
enactment of S. 3365 as introduced.” 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States also was asked to comment upon the 
bill and has advised the committee in a let- 
ter dater March 12, 1956, that the bill “if 
enacted, apparently would not have any di- 
rect effect upon the interests of the United 
States as a shipper or upon the functions of 
our Office. Accordingly, we have no oc- 
casion to object to the enactment of S. 
3365.” 


IN. TESTIMONY IN OPPOSITION TO THE BILL 


The bill was not opposed by the motor- 
carriers. It was opposed in part by the rail- 
roads and it was opposed by representatives 
of certain shippers and shipper associations. 
The interest expressed by the latter was 
twofold: First, that additional competition 
in the freight forwarding field would be de- 
sirable and that enactment of this bill would 
tend to curtail the freedom of entry into 
the business of freight forwarding which 
exists under present law; and, second, that 
if shipper associations which are now ex- 
cluded from regulation under section 402 
(c) of the act should ever be subjected to 
regulation, this bill would make it more 
difficult for them to obtain freight forwarder 
permits. 

In support of this position, they renewed 
their argument that freight forwarders are 
essentially shippers, not carriers, and that 
therefore no restraint should be placed upon 
the freedom of any person desiring to do so, 
to enter the freight forwarding business. 
The fact that freight forwarders are com- 
mon carriers subject to regulation under the 
Interstate Commerce Act serves to distin- 
guish them from unregulated shipper asso- 
ciations which have no obligations to the 
public, and which are not subject to the 
restraints and burdens of regulation. 

Unlike the shippers and shipper associa- 
tions who testified in opposition to the bill, 
the freight forwarders neither manufacture, 
buy, nor sell the goods which they transport, 
and they have no proprietary interest in 
those goods. The 1950 amendment to the act 
(Public Law 881, 8lst Cong.) and the report 
of this committee in connection therewith 
(Rept. No. 1285, 81st Cong., 2d sess.) make it 
abundantly clear that freight forwarders are 
regulated as common carriers. In the cir- 
cumstances, it appears to the committee only 
proper that they should be impartially reg- 
ulated upon the same terms as other carriers 
subject to the act. 

There has been no testimony before this 
committee to the effect that if the permit 
requirements for freight forwarders were 
made the same as those which now apply in 
the case of contract carriers by motor vehicle 
or contract carriers by water, which is the 
purpose of this bill, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would or should place any dif- 
ferent construction upon section 410 (c) of 
the act than it has heretofore placed upon 
sections 209 (b) or 309 (g). Under the latter 
sections the Commission has not hesitated to 
authorize new or extended operations where 
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it appeared that such operations would be 
consistent with the public interest, taking 
into account the possible effect of such new 
operations upon the service of existing car- 
riers. 

The contention that shipper associations 
which are now excluded from regulation 
might possibly be subjected to regulation at 
some future date is too speculative to afford 
a proper basis for consideration of the merits 
of the bill which is before us. However, as 
stated above, the committee sees no reason to 
believe that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would hesitate to grant any applica- 
tion for freight forwarder permit where it 
was shown that the service proposed would 
be consistent with the public interest. 

The railroads who oppose the bill recog- 
nize the fact that the extreme liberality with 
which freight forwarder permits have been 
issued under existing law has tended to 
result in unnecessary duplication of trans- 
portation facilities, and in uneconomic con- 
ditions within the freight forwarding indus- 
try. However, they make the point that 
freight forwarder service is important to the 
railroads and that no amendment to the act 
should be approved which would restrict the 
right of any railroad to establish freight 
forwarder service through a controlled cor- 
poration as is now permitted under existing 
law. 

It appears to the committee that continua- 
tion of the present situation in which vir- 
tually all applications for freight forwarder 
operating authority are granted without 
regard for the economic consequences, 
should not be perpetuated indefinitely, to 
the detriment of the freight forwarding in- 
dustry and of their service to the public. 

The present bill would not modify the pro- 
visions of existing law under which carriers 
subject to parts I, II, or III of the act may 
acquire freight forwarders, nor would it 
prohibit any carrier subject to parts I, II, 
or III of the act, through a separate corpora- 
tion, from establishing a freight forwarder 
service upon a showing that such service 
would be consistent with the public interest 
and with the other standards laid down in 
section 410 (c) of the act. 


Iv. CONCLUSIONS 


In the opinion of the committee sound 
principles of regulation require that all 
regulated carriers be accorded equal protec- 
tion against improvident and wasteful dupli- 
cation of transportation facilities. This is 
required in the interest of the public no 
less than in the interest of the carriers. As 
an incident of regulation, public utilities 
assume far-reaching obligations to the public 
and are subject to many restrictions. As a 
corollary, they are entitled to reasonable 
protection against dissipation of their reve- 
nues and consequent impairment of their 
service to the public. In the belief that this 
bill will afford such protection, the com- 
mittee recommends that this bill do pass. 

Changes in existing law 

In compliance with subsection 4 of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill are 
shown as follows (existing law proposed to 
be omitted is enclosed in black brackets; 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman): 

“THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 
“Part IV 

“s * * * * 

“suc, 410,:*),* © 

“(c) The Commission shall issue a permit 
to any qualified applicant therefor, author- 
izing the whole or any part of the service 
covered by the application, if the Commis- 
sion finds that the applicant is ready, able, 
and willing properly to perform the service 
proposed, and that the proposed service, to 
the extent authorized by the permit, is or 
will be consistent with the public interest 
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and the national transportation policy de- 
clared in this act; otherwise such applica- 
tion shall be denied.“ . 

“E(d) The Commission shall not deny au- 
thority to engage in the whole or any part 
of the proposed service covered by any ap- 
plication made under this section solely on 
the ground that such service will be in com- 
petition with the service subject to this part 
performed by any other freight forwarder or 
freight forwarders.]” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Eee question is on the passage of the 

1. 

The bill (S. 3365) was passed. 


The 


AMENDMENT OF JAPANESE-AMERI- 
CAN EVACUATION CLAIMS ACT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7763) to amend the Japanese-American 
Evacuation Claims Act of 1948, to ex- 
pedite the final determination of the 
claims. 


INTERCHANGE OF LAND BETWEEN 
CERTAIN GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2175, 
S. 2572. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2572) to authorize the interchange of 
land between the Department of Agricul- 
ture and military departments of the 
Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall not object to the consideration of 
the bill, but I have a couple of questions 
which I should like to raise after an ex- 
planation of the bill has been made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
pending measure was introduced by me 
at the request of the Department. It 
authorizes the interchange of national 
forest lands which are under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with military de- 
partment lands within or adjacent to 
national forests. This will permit the 
most efficient use and administration of 
lands which are needed by, or inter- 
mingled with, other lands administered 
under the jurisdiction of the respective 
departments. 

When the bill was called up the other 
day, the Republican calendar commit- 
tee objected to its consideration. As I 
understand, the opposition was based on 
the fact that if the bill were passed, 
Congress would lose its present authority) 
to decide whether transfers of such 
lands could be made. In order to act 
upon this proposal, I consulted the De- 
partment of Agriculture. An amend- 
ment was suggested which may meet the 
approval of the Republican calendar 
committee. The amendment which I 
intend to propose is to insert on page 2, 
line 3, before the period, a colon, and 
the following: Provided, That no such 
interchange of land shall become effec- 
tive until 45 days (counting only days 
occurring before any regular or special 
session of the Congress) after the sub- 
mission to the Congress by the respec- 
tive Secretaries of notice of intention to 
make the interchange.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think that meets the point raised by the 
Republican calendar committee, which I 
think was a valid one, to keep control 
within the Congress, and to assure that 
due notice would be given. 

I think the Senator’s amendment 
would take care of the situation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I send 
my amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 3, before the period, it is proposed 
to insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That no such interchange of 
land shall become effective until 45.days, 
(counting only days occurring during 
any regular or special session of the Con- 
gress) after the submission to the Con- 
gress by the respective Secretaries of 
notice of intention to make the inter- 
change.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The ‘bill (S. 2572) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture with respect to national forest 
lands and the Secretary of a military de- 
partment with respect to lands under the 
control of the military department which lie 
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within or adjacent to the exterior boundaries 
of a national forest are authorized, subject 
to any applicable provisions of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to interchange such lands, 
or any part thereof, without reimbursement 
or transfer of funds whenever they shall 
determine that such interchange will fa- 
cilitate land management and will provide 
maximum use thereof for authorized pur- 

: Provided, That no such interchange 
of lands shall become effective until 45 days 
(counting only days occurring during any 
regular or special session of the Congress) 
after the submission to the Congress by the 
respective Secretaries of notice of intention 
to make the interchange. 

Sec. 2. Any national forest lands which 
are transferred to a military department in 
accordance with this act shall be thereafter 
subject only to the laws applicable to other 
lands within the military installation or 
other public works project for which such 
lands are required and any lands which are 
transferred to the Department of Agriculture 
in accordance with this act shall become 
subject to the laws applicable to lands ac- 
quired under the act of March 1, 1911 (36 
Stat. 961), as amended. 


AMENDMENT OF JAPANESE-AMERI- 
CAN EVACUATION CLAIMS ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the parliamentary situation, 
I assume the Presiding Officer will lay 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7763) to amend the 
Japanese-American Evacuation Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, to expedite the 
final determination of the claims, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 1948 
provision was made for handling the 
claims of Japanese-American citizens 
who, under the War Powers Act, were 
evacuated from areas on the Pacific coast, 
and also in Hawaii and in Alaska. 
Quite a number of claims were filed as a 
result of that act, and additional claims 
were filed when the act was amended 
from time to time. The Attorney Gen- 
eral was given power to compromise 
claims up to $2,500, and he had to adjudi- 
cate them. 

The record will show that since 1948 
some 24,064 claims had originally been 
filed, and under the action of the Attor- 
ney General, the number has now been 
reduced to 1,936. But we are in the un- 
happy position that the remaining claims 
are in excess of $2,500. They range from 
$6,800 to more than $100,000, and aggre- 
gate $53 million. 

The pending bill was considered by the 
House of Representatives and passed in 
March. It was then considered by a sub- 
committee and by the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate. The committee 
suggests some modifications designed to 
give the Attorney General jurisdiction 
to compromise and settle claims involv- 
ing not exceeding $100,000. Claims in 
excess of that amount can either be han- 
dled by the Court of Claims or be sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 
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It is provided that certain other claims 
shall be considered, including those filed 
by organizations, and claims which were 
mailed but not received within the time 
period set in the original act. 

The bill has the concurrence of the 
Attorney General. It has passed the 
House, and I hope that with the safe- 
guarding amendments it will be approved 
by the Senate. 

In connection with this statement, not 
wishing to trespass on the time of the 
Senate, I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement which I have prepared be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 


In urging approval of H. R. 7763, a bill to 
expedite the final determination of the re- 
maining evacuation claims of Americans of 
Japanese ancestry, may I briefly explain the 
necessity and urgency for its enactment. 

Fourteen years ago, in the spring of 1942, 
as a matter of military precaution, the Army 
evacuated without trial or hearing some 
110,000 persons of Japanese ancestry, more 
than two-thirds of whom were citizens by 
birth while the others were resident aliens 
denied the privileges of naturalization by 
our laws, from their west coast homes and 
associations. None was charged with dis- 
loyalty or any criminal act against the 
United States; indeed, records of all the 
Federal investigative agencies reveal that 
there is not a single instance of espionage 
or sabotage against this country by a resi- 
dent Japanese, citizens and aliens alike, be- 
fore, during, and after December 7, 1941. 

In this unprecedented mass movement, 
many lost everything they had; most lost 
substantially; and all suffered some economic 
loss, not to mention humiliation and physi- 
cal hardships and illnesses. 


80TH CONGRESS PASSED BASIC LAW 


The 80th Congress, 8 years ago, enacted 
the basic Japanese American Evacuation 
Claims Act of 1948 authorizing the Attorney 
General to adjudicate certain claims of per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry which were a di- 
rect consequence of their military eviction. 

In the 18-month period allowed to file 
claims, some 24,000 claims for almost $130 
million were filed with the Attorney General. 
But the adjudicative process proved so slow 
and cumbersome, as well as costly adminis- 
tratively, that the 82d Congress in 1951 ap- 
proved a compromise settlement procedure 
under which the Attorney General was au- 
thorized to compromise and settle the 
smaller claims up to three-fourths the 
amount of the compensable items, if any, or 
$2,500, whichever was less. 

Under this compromise settlement pro- 
cedure for smaller claims, a program which 
threatened to take decades was virtually 
completed by the end of fiscal year 1954. 
By that time, some 19,750 claims had been 
compromised and settled for some $23 mil- 
lion, out of a total originally claimed of 
some $63,700,000. 

Today, in the main only the larger claims 
remain, almost 2,000 claims for a total 
claimed amount of more than $53,000,000. 


LOGICAL EXTENSION 


The proposed legislation is the logical 
extension of the compromise settlement pro- 
gram for the smaller claims. Unless it is 
approved, it will take another decade or 
more to complete this program. 

It authorizes the Attorney General to 
compromise and settle all claims in an 
amount not to exceed $100,000. This limita- 
tion will allow the Attorney General to com- 
promise and settle all but 69 of the remain- 
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ing claims, and many of these 69 claims 
with an original claimed amount of over 
$100,000 will probably be willing to accept 
the Attorney General's top limit or less if 
given the opportunity. 

If the claimant is not satisfied with the 
compromise offer of the Attorney General, 
he may seek a judicial review or determina- 
tion of his claim, both as to valuation and 
as to compensable terms, in the Court of 
Claims. This appeal to judicial review, in- 
cidentally, is not a part of existing law. In 
keeping with traditional American concepts 
of justice, we believe that such review should 
be provided in any claims program and, 
therefore, H. R. 7763 makes such appeals 
procedure applicable. 

If the claim is for more than $100,000, and 
the claimant is not satisfied with the At- 
torney General’s compromise offer which may 
or may not be in that limited amount, he has 
recourse to the Court of Claims. 

In this connection, it should be made clear 
that, as with other litigation before the 
Court of Claims, the Attorney General and 
the claimant may agree to any settlement of 
the claim, subject of course to approval of 
the Court of Claims. In other words, the 
amendment offered by the Committee on the 
Judiciary does not in any way change or alter 
the right of the Attorney General to settle 
any claim while it is in litigation if he feels 
that it is in the interests of the United States 
to do so. 

Moreover, the Court of Claims is not re- 
stricted to awarding an amount not in excess 
of the $100,000 authorized for the Attorney 
General in the compromise settlement pro- 
cedure. If any claimant can demonstrate 
to the Court of Claims that, under the law, 
he is entitled to more than the $100,000, 
there is nothing in this legislation to pro- 
hibit the court from making such an award. 
Indeed, in the 2 or 3 claims totaling more 
than $1 million each, if the claimant can 
prove his claim to the claimed amount, the 
court can make an award without regard to 
any limitation as to total amount. 


CLAIMS VALIDATED 


In addition to this compromise settlement 
authority, with a Court of Claims alternative, 
H. R. 7763 validates three types of claims 
presently not considered compensable. 

Profit and nonprofit corporations, the ma- 
jority of whose stock or members on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, were persons of Japanese ancestry 
are declared to be eligible claimants. In the 
light of common business practices, where 
corporate entities are recognized as legal 
personages, we believe that this claims pro- 
gram should take this traditional concept 
into consideration. 

West coast internees who suffered property 
losses as a consequence of the evacuation, 
and not of their internment, are also recog- 
nized as eligible claimants. In this connec- 
tion, it should be made clear that other 
internees, including those of Japanese ances- 
try residing outside of the evacuated areas, 
were able to carry on their businesses and to 
maintain their homes, even though they were 
interned, because their families and friends 
were able to carry on their activities in their 
behalf. This was not true in the case of 
west coast internees from the evacuated 
areas since thier families and their friends of 
Japanese ancestry were subsequently re- 
moved and, therefore, not able to continue 
the operations on behalf of these internees. 
It is clear that no disloyal person will be 
compensated, however, because all of the so- 
called dangerous internees were expatriated 
or deported to Japan during and after the 
war and are not in this country at this time. 

Finally, some 75 claims totaling some $150,- 
000 which were postmarked prior to the 
January 3, 1950, deadline but were received 
after that bar date by the Attorney General 
in Washington are to be considered as timely 
filed within the meaning of the act. 
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Perhaps it should be pointed out that the 
House Committee on the Judiciary elimi- 
nated certain provisions to H. R. 7763 which 
would have required the Attorney General to 
be more generous and liberal in his evalu- 
ation of certain kinds of losses, such as con- 
servation and management expenses, crop 
losses, and rental values, in the interests of 
securing expediting legislation this session. 
In respect to these items, which constitute 
a substantial part of many of the remain- 
ing claims, it is clear that the Attorney Gen- 
eral will continue to evaluate the extent of 
the losses suffered in terms of his present 
interpretations and that he will not refuse 
to consider these items of loss as valid ones. 

CHICAGO JAPANESE-AMERICANS 

After the evacuation most of the Japanese- 
Americans resettled in midwestern, southern, 
and eastern communities outside the west- 
ern defense command. As a matter of rec- 
ord, more Japanese-Americans resettled in 
the city of Chicago than in any other com- 
munity in the Nation and even today the 
second largest group of Americans of Jap- 
anese ancestry continue to reside in Chicago. 

These Japanese-Americans have con- 
tributed much to Chicago and to the State 
of Illinois. The Chicago chapter of the Jap- 
anese American Citizens League is one of 
the more active civic organizations in my 
State. 

It is, therefore, from personal experience 
with these evacuated Japanese Americans 
who have found new homes, new friends, new 
opportunities, and new hopes in Illinois that 
I, as a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary to which H. R. 7763 was referred, 
urge my colleagues to approve this vital and 
meritorious legislation which would help in 
part to mitigate the wartime property losses 
suffered by one loyal segment of our popu- 
lation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments will be stated. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
the Judiciary were, on page 1, line 8, 
after the word “award”, to insert “in an 
amount not to exceed $100,000”; and on 
page 5, line 2, after the word “award”, 
to insert “in an amount not to exceed 
$100,000.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to add a word or two to what 
the Senator from Illinois has stated con- 
cerning the bill. 

It is quite important, particularly to 
those of us on the Pacific coast. After 
the attack on Pearl Harbor many Jap- 
anese were taken from their homes. I 
think it turned out that we made a mis- 
take, but I can understand that the 
better part of caution was to take action. 
They were taken to various parts of the 
country, and located in concentration 
centers. Many were moved east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Chicago received a 
great number of these people, who are 
still living there. 

It developed that no question of 
sabotage was involved, and there was no 
disloyalty on the part of these people. 
I do not know of a single case of dis- 
loyalty. They were disrupted. Many of 
them have returned to the places where 
they formerly lived. They are hopeful 
that they can reestablish themselves. 

Many of them did not know how to file 
their claims. They did not have lawyers. 
In some cases, there was a great deal of 
damage done to their small homes. 
Vandalism occurred. Windows were 
broken, and the land deteriorated. 
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We have been working 6 or 7 years, 
trying to get these claims cleared up. 
The bill is not exactly what we wanted, 
but it will go a long way to give the At- 
torney General authority to proceed to 
clear up the claims. 

The bill has a long history. I think 
I introduced the original bill when I was 
a member of the Judiciary Committee. 
Former Senator Cooper, of Kentucky, 
was also a member of the committee. 

I hope we can report to the next Con- 
gress, or, at least, before the session next 
year is concluded, that some success has 
been achieved in clearing up the remain- 
der of the claims. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a statement which I have pre- 
pared on the subject, and also a portion 
of the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and a portion of the committee 
report were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 
THE JAPANESE-AMERICAN EVACUATION 
CLAIMS ACT 


Eight years ago, I was a member of the 
Judiciary Subcommittee with the present 
Ambassador to India, then Senator John 
Sherman Cooper, of Kentucky, when the 
basic statute which H. R. 7763 seeks to amend 
was considered. The basic statute is the Jap- 
anese American Evacuation Claims Act of 
1948, which authorizes the Attorney General 
to adjudicate certain property losses suffered 
by persons of Japanese ancestry as a direct 
consequence of their military evacuation in 
the spring and summer of 1942. 

Since there are more Japanese-Americans 
in my State of Washington than in any other 
State in the Union except California, and 
since I have long been acquainted with them 
and their problems, both before and since 
World War II, I desire my colleagues in the 
Senate to understand the purpose of this 
particular legislation, H. R. 7763. 

Major objective 

The main provision of this bill proposes 
to authorize the Attorney General to com- 
promise and settle all of the remaining 
evacuation claims in an amount not to ex- 
ceed $100,000. If a claim is for more than 
that amount, or if the claimant is not satis- 
fied with the compromise offer of the Attor- 
ney General, he has the right to appeal to 
the Court of Claims for a judicial determina- 
tion of his claim. 

It is as simple as that. 

Of course, there are other provisions in this 
bill, but the compromise settlement feature 
with its Court of Claims alternative is the 
principal one. 

And why is such an expediting provision 
needed? It is because the adjudicative 
procedure established by the basic law is so 
cumbersome, slow, and costly that, unless 
this amendatory legislation is passed, a 
decade or more will be required to complete 
this program at an administrative cost to 
the Government that may well equal one- 
half or more of the amount of awards paid 
to the claimants. 


House report for background 


In order that Senators may have the bene- 
fit of the background for this legislation, I 
ask that Report No. 1809, of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, to accompany H. R. 
7763, be included in my statement at this 
point, beginning on page 3, Purpose, and 
ending on page 8, after the paragraph on item 
V, Bill gives claimants election to either ac- 
cept Attorney General’s compromise or to 
take claim to Court of Claims for settlement. 
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Hearings held 


It should be noted that extensive public 
hearings were held in California in 1954 and 
in 1955 with more than 150 witnesses, repre- 
senting all walks of life, testifying to the need 
for this expediting legislation. Only one 
witness wrote in expressing objection to the 
principle involved. 


Items eliminated 

The chairman of the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Claims introduced H. R. 7763, to 
include those recommendations which the 
subcommittee on 2 occasions had felt re- 
quired legislation. Unfortunately, not be- 
cause they lacked merit, but because “their 
inclusion would substantially reopen the en- 
tire project and would thereby delay, and not 
expedite, the final conclusion of this pro- 
gram,” the House Judiciary Committee elim- 
inated provisions directing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to more liberally and generously evaluate 
management and conservation expenses, 
crop lossc3, and rental values. 

At the same time, the House Judiciary 
Committee made it clear that its actions did 
not foreclose future consideration of these 
items by the Attorney General, for it is in- 
tended that the Attorney General continue 
to determine the extent or amount of the 
losses suffered on the same basis as he has 
been doing since the inception of the pro- 
gram. 

Moreover, the House Judiciary Committee 
makes it clear that claimants who are not 
satisfied with either or both the amounts 
and the compensable items allowed may seek 
recourse to the Court of Claims for a final 
determination on judicial grounds. 

H. R. 7763, as amended, passed the House 
unanimously on March 5. 


Senate amendment 


The Senate Committee on the Judiciary ac- 
cepted the House-approved bill with but one 
amendment, and that to limit the authority 
of the Attorney General to compromise in an 
amount “not to exceed $100,000." 

It is my belief that this Senate amend- 
ment is an appropriate one, for the Attorney 
General should have some limits to his dis- 
cretion in such matters, On the other hand, 
I do not believe that this limitation prevents 
the Attorney General from reaching a settle- 
ment on claims over $100,000 and for amounts 
in excess of $100,000 when that claim is in 
litigation before the Court of Claims and is 
agreed to by both the claimant and the court 
itself, for this is an established principle 
which this Senate amendment does not im- 
pinge upon. Also, it is my opinion that this 
$100,000 limitation on the Attorney General's 
power to compromise claims does not pro- 
hibit the Court of Claims from making an 
award in excess of that amount. 

In any event, this legislation is needed in 
order that this program can be completed 
within a reasonable period so that those who 
suffered the losses and who filed claims may 
be the beneficiaries of this legislation of 
grace while they are still alive, 


Noncontroversial bill 


This remedial legislation is endorsed by 
the Japanese American Citizens League, with 
its 88 chapters in 32 States, as the single most 
important bill in this session directly and 
solely involving Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry in this country. It is also approved by 
the administration and by the Department 
of Justice. It has the support of all the west 
coast delegation in Congress on a nonpartisan 
basis, It is noncontroversial and certainly 
meritorious in the tradition of democracy’s 
ability to make up for its mistakes, 

Too long have our Americans of Japanese 
ancestry waited for the conclusion of this 
claims program. It is my hope that this 
Congress will enact H. R. 7763 to speed the 
time when what can be done to compensate 
for some of the property losses of their war- 
time evacuation will be accomplished. We 
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can never compensate for what we did to 
them in the hysteria of war, but we can at 
least compensate our Japanese-Americans 
for certain of their real property losses which 
our Government caused them to suffer. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this legislation is to amend 
the Japanese-American Evacuation Claims 
Act, as amended, to provide methods for the 
expeditious settlement of the remaining 
claims, Under the proposed legislation, the 
Attorney General will be relieved of his ob- 
ligation to adjudicate the remaining claims 
and will be empowered instead to dispose 
of them through compromise settlements. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


In 1948, Congress enacted Public Law 886 
(80th Cong.) authorizing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to adjudicate and settle the property 
loss claims of those persons of Japanese 
ancestry who were evacuated or excluded 
from the Pacific coast area of the United 
States, Hawaii, and Alaska during World 
War II, pursuant to Presidential orders. 

The 1948 act called for formal adjudica- 
tion of the claims. Formal adjudication, 
however, proved burdensome, at least for 
the smaller claims, and in 1951 Congress 
amended the 1948 act, authorizing com- 
promise settlement—as distinguished from 
formal adjudication—of all claims where the 
award made would be $2,500 or less. Prac- 
tically all of the claims amounting to $2,500 
or less have been settled. 

As of September 23, 1955, there were still 
2,077 remaining claims to be settled, total- 
ing $55,051,492.58. They included substan- 
tially all of the larger claims which, because 
of the $2,500 limitation in the present law, 
cannot be settled through the compromise 
formula. In order to expedite the remaining 
claims, Representative PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
introduced in the 83d Congress H. R. 7435. 
Hearings were held on that measure and 
as a result the subcommitte filed a report 
setting forth 16 specific recommendations. 
Because the Congress had adjourned, no 
further action was taken on that measure. 

In the 84th Congress H. R. 4673 was intro- 
duced, containing those recommendations. 
A report on that bill was requested from the 
Department of Justice, which is charged with 
administering the claims program. While 
the Department was in favor of the sub- 
committee’s recommendations for informal 
compromise settlement of all remaining 
claims, it nonetheless took issue with sev- 
eral of the subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tions. Thereafter the present bill, H. R. 7763 
was introduced and it is, in a sense, a com- 
promise measure and is calculated to carry 
out the present recommendations of the 
subcommittee and at the same time embody 
the suggestions made by the Attorney 
General. 

It might be well to note at this point that 
the committee did not go into the question 
of whether the Government was either legally 
or morally responsible for the losses sus- 
tained by the evacuated people. That issue, 
insofar as the committee is concerned, was 
resolved in 1948 when Congress passed Public 
Law 886 (80th Cong.) compensating those 
people for their property losses. The com- 
mittee’s main objective was to consider the 
provisions of H. R. 7763 in order to determine 
whether it would provide adequate procedure 
by which the remaining claims can be expe- 
ditiously and properly settled. 

BACKGROUND 

Early in 1942, the War Department, acting 
under Presidential order, ordered the exclu- 
sion of all persons of Japanese ancestry from 
the Pacific coast of the continental United 
States, Alaska, and a portion of Arizona. 
Most of these people were removed to relo- 
cation centers administered by the War 
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Relocation Authority. They were joined 
later by over 1,000 persons evacuated from 
Hawall. For approximately 2½ years these 
American citizens and their alien parents, 
More than 100,000 in number, were exiled 
from their homes. 

After January 2, 1945, the majority of them 
were permitted to return to their homes in 
the evacuated areas. 

The chief military justification for the re- 
moval of these people was the war with 
Japan, the possibility of the existence of a 
disloyal element in their midst, the critical 
military situation in the Pacific which in- 
creased uneasiness over the possibility of 
espionage or sabotage, and the lack of time 
and facilities for individual loyalty screening. 
The persons evacuated were not individually 
charged with any crime or with disloyalty 
and subsequent experience has clearly dem- 
onstrated that the vast majority of them 
were and are good Americans. 

The evacuation orders, in many instances, 
gave the people affected desperately little 
time in which to settle their affairs. The 
governmental safeguards which were de- 
signed to prevent undue loss were somewhat 
tardily instituted, were not at once effec- 
tively publicized among the evacuees, and 
were never entirely successful. Merchants 
disposed of their stocks and businesses at 
sacrifice prices. Many individuals sold per- 
sonal possessions for a small portion of their 
value. A large number had to accept inade- 
quate arrangements for protection and man- 
agement of property. 

Continued exclusion increased the losses. 
Private homes and buildings in which eva- 
cuees stored their property were broken into 
and vandalized. Persons entrusted with the 
management of real property mulcted the 
owners. Tenants failed to pay rent, con- 
verted property to their own use, and com- 
mitted waste. Prohibited from returning 
to the evacuated areas even temporarily to 
handle property matters, the evacuees were 
unable to protect themselves adequately. 

In relocation centers the only income op- 
portunities lay in relocation center employ- 
ment at wage rates of $12 to $19 per month, 
plus small clothing allowances. As a result 
many found themselves unable to meet in- 
surance premiums, mortgage, and tax pay- 
ments, and they therefore lost substantial 
equities. 


PRIOR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION AND REASONS 
THEREFOR 


After the end of hostilities of World War 
II, and in 1948, Congress enacted Public Law 
886 (80th Cong.) authorizing the Attorney 
General to adjudicate certain claims result- 
ing from evacuation of certain persons of 
Japanese ancestry under military orders. 
The report of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, on this legislation sets forth the 
reasons for compensating these victims of 
military necessity in the following language 
(H. Rept. No. 732, goth Cong.) : 

“The committee was impressed with the 
fact that, despite the hardships visited upon 
this unfortunate racial group brought about 
by the then prevailing military necessity, 


The subcommittee could not fail to be 
impressed with the fact that, despite the 
suspicions in which they were held, there 
was not one recorded act of sabotage or espio- 
nage which was attributable to them. More- 
over, the percentage of enlistments in the 
Armed Forces by those of Japanese ancestry 
exceeded the nationwide percentage. Where 
the average casualty rate of the American 
Army was less than 25 percent, the casualty 
rate of the 442d Regimental Combat Team, 
composed entirely of Japanese-Americans, 
was 308 percent. No other group of regi- 
mental size during World War II won more 
than 3 Presidential distinguished unit cita- 
tions; the 442d Japanese-American regiment 
won 7. 
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there was recorded during the war not one 
act of sabotage or espionage attributable to 
those who were the victims of the forced re- 
location. Moreover, statistics-were produced 
to indicate that the percentage of enlist- 
ments in the Armed Forces of this country 
by those of Japanese ancestry of eligible age 
exceeded the nationwide percentage. The 
valiant exploits of the 442d Regimental Com- 
bat Team, composed entirely of Japanese- 
Americans and the most decorated combat 
team in the war, are well known. It was 
further adduced that the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans who were relocated proved themselves 
to be, almost without exception, loyal to the 
traditions of this country, and exhibited a 
commendable discipline throughout the pe- 
riod of their exile. * * * 

“The committee considered the argument 
that the victims of the relocation were no 
more casualties of the war than were many 
millions of other Americans who lost their 
lives or their homes or occupations during 
the war. However, this argument was not 
considered tenable, since in the instant case 
the loss was inflicted upon a special racial 
group by a voluntary act of the Government 
without precedent in the history of this 
country. Not to redress these loyal Ameri- 
cans in some measure for the wrongs in- 
flicted upon them would provide ample ma- 
terial for attacks by the followers of foreign 
ideologies on the American way of life, and 
to redress them would be simple justice.” 


TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND, ONE HUNDRED AND 
THREE CLAIMS FILED 

In accordance with the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 886, the Department of Justice es- 
tablished a Japanese Claims Section and in- 
vited all evacuees to file their claims. By 
January 3, 1950, the statutory deadline for 
filing claims, 24,103 claims were submitted 
to the Department, totaling $129,996,589, 

PROCESSING OF CLAIMS 

The processing of claims started slowly. 
Because of the tremendous size of the pro- 
gram, detailed plans and systematized pro- 
cedures had to be developed. An office force, 
including a sufficient number of qualified at- 
torneys, had to be set up. To facilitate mat- 
ters, the Department of Justice, in addition 
to its Washington, D. C., office, opened offices 
in the cities of Los Angeles and San Francis- 
co, Calif. 

In the calendar year 1949, 21 claims were 
adjudicated by the Department. In the cal- 
endar year 1950, 211 claims were adjudicated, 
During this period it became apparent that, 
because of the formalized procedures re- 
quired by the Evacuation Claims Act, the 
processing of claims would be both slow and 
administratively expensive. 

The slowness and high costs caused the 
Congress and the Department of Justice to 
seek a more expeditious and less expensive 
method of handling these claims. As a re- 
sult, the Department proposed a compro- 
mise settlement plan which would authorize 
the Attorney General, on an informal basis, 
to compromise and settle the smaller claims 
for amounts not in excess of $2,500. Con- 
gress adopted this proposal by enacting Pub- 
lic Law 116, 82d Congress. (See Congress- 
man Roprno’s H. Rept. 496, 82d Cong., on 
this legislation.) 

Thereafter, the Department of Justice was 
able to increase its production schedule to 
more than 1,000 claims per month and by 
mid-1953 substantially all of the claims 
which could be compromised under the 
$2,500 limitation were processed and awards 
made. Administrative costs per claim were 
greatly reduced. 


PRESENT STATUS OF CLAIM PROCESSING 


At the time of the hearings, the commit- 
tee received the following statistics from the 
Department of Justice, showing the number 
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of claims settled and the amounts awarded 
from 1948 to 1955: 


Num- 
ber of 
claims 


Amount 
awarded 


Amount 
claimed 


404, 503.14 | 1, 421, 396. 89 
3, 810, 998. 68 


76, 400, 974. 23 25, 680, 924. 94 


It should be noted that the total amount 
originally claimed, including those dismissed, 
was $76,400,974.23. The total amount award- 
ed was $25,680,924.94. The Government, 
therefore, has been settling claims for about 
one-third of the amount originally claimed. 


TWO THOUSAND AND SEVENTY-SEVEN REMAINING 
CLAIMS 


Two thousand and seventy-seven claims 
remain to be processed, totaling over $55 
million. On a dollar basis, they represent 
substantially all of the larger claims and, 
under the present law, since they are too 
large to be compromised, they can only be 
settled by adjudication. 

The breakdown of the remaining claims is 
as follows: 


Amount 

Category Number] involved 
8 632 | $1,952, 908. 43 
$6,800 to $10,000 222 1, 886, 310. 04 
$10,000 to 825,00 654 | 10, 689, 524.15 
$25,000 to $50,000. 324 | 11, 605, 553. 68 
$50,000 to 8100, 000 = 164 | 10, 974. 454. 51 
$100,000 and ovο 7i | 17, 942, 741.77 
N 2,077 55, 051, 492. 58 


ANALYSIS OF BILL 


Item I (p. 1, lines 7 to 10; p. 2, lines 1 to 15; 
p- 5, lines 10 to 16 of bill as introduced) — 
Authority to Attorney General to compro- 
mise and settle all remaining claims re- 
gardless of amount claimed 


The most important change sought by this 
legislation concerns the informal compro- 
mise settlement of all claims regardless of 
amount. It is 14 years now since the evacu- 
ation began in 1942. Many of the detailed 
records and documents existing at that time 
have either been lost or destroyed. Evacuees 
were given very short notice within which 
to evacuate, and they could take to the 
relocation centers only those articles which 
they were able to carry. Books and records 
were of course left behind and since whole 
communities were moved, there was in many 
instances inadequate protection for the 
proper safeguarding of property. 

Claimants who are without records and 
documents must now look to other sources 
for information. With the passage of time, 
however, available sources of information 
lessen. Witmesses, who could testify, have 
moved and their present addresses are un- 
known; others have died. 

Under the compromise procedure, however, 
the Government will be able to process the 
claims on the basis of affidavits of witnesses, 
available records, State and Federal surveys 
and data, and other satisfactory informa- 
tion. This is, of course, a realistic approach 
to a most difficult problem. The Department 
of Justice has acquired voluminous informa- 
tion in its processing of thousands of claims, 
and, as a result; there have evolved general 
patterns of information which can be used 
as guides in the compromise processing of 
remaining claims. In addition, while this 
simplified, informal method will offer advan- 
tages to claimants, it will also lower the 
administrative costs per claim to the Gov- 
ernment as well as save the administrative 
costs of a long-continuing program, 
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Item II (p. 2, lines 20 to 25; and p. 3, lines 1 
to 6 of bill as introduced) - Bill recognizes 
corporate, partnership, association claims, 
ete., both profit and nonprofit, the ma- 
jority of whose stockholders were of Japa- 
nese ancestry 
Under the present law only a person of 

Japanese ancestry may be compensated for 
losses resulting from the evacuation and 
exclusion. A strict interpretation of the 
word “person” excludes corporations, part- 
nerships, charitable organizations, church 
congregations, etc. The Attorney General, 
in instances where the corporation was 
owned entirely by the individual members 
of an evacuated or excluded family (so-called 
family corporation), has gone behind the 
corporate entity and treated the claims on 
a pro rata basis, compensating each member 
of a family for a portion of the loss. Greater 
difficulty arises, however, with claims in- 
volving corporations, church organizations, 
cemetery groups, and charitable institutions 
where not all of the membership are persons 
of Japanese ancestry. In recommending that 
these entities be recognized under this act, 
the subcommittee drew a provision (amend- 
ment No. 2, supra) which limits relief to 
those organizations which were substantially 
owned by people of Japanese ancestry and 
which can demonstrate that their losses were 
caused by the evacuation of the Japanese 
people from the Pacific coast areas. 


Item III (p. 3, lines 7 to 17 of bill as intro- 
duced)—Bili recognizes internee claims 
Immediately after Pearl Harbor, many Jap- 

anese aliens were apprehended by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation as alien enemies 
and were interned for questioning and inves- 
tigation. Unlike other alien enemies who 
were interned and whose families remained 
at home to continue their businesses or to 
care for their properties, the families and 
friends of the Japanese internees were forced 
to evacuate when the general evacuation 
orders became effective. This resulted in 
losses to the Japanese interned aliens which 
were not due to their internment but rather 
were, in fact, due to the evacuation of their 
families and to the evacuation of the Japa- 
nese community as a group, After the Japa- 
nese alien internees were investigated they 
were usually released and sent to relocation 
centers, 

Section 2 (b) (2) of the present law for- 
bids consideration of claims for damage or 
loss arising out of action by any Federal 
agency pursuant to the alien enemy law or 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, so that a 
loss resulting from the internment of a Jap- 
anese alien cannot be compensated for even 
though the same loss might have occurred 
if he had not been interned but had been 
evacuated under military orders. In addi- 
tion, in situations where the loss would not 
have occurred but for the subsequent evacu- 
ation of the family of the internee, he per- 
sonally cannot claim because under section 1 
of the act as presently worded the loss was 
not a consequence of his evacuation or ex- 
clusion. This provision of the bill would 
validate the claims of such a detained or 
interned person. 


Item IV (p. 4, lines 16 to 24 of bill as intro- 
duced)—Validation of certain late claims 

A minor objective of the instant bill which 
the committee approves is to have considered 
as timely filed 75 claims which were post- 
marked prior to midnight January 3, 1950, 
the last day for filing claims, but which were 
not received in Washington until after that 
date. While technically such claims were 
not filed on time, the claimants involved no 
doubt acted under the widespread miscon- 
ception that anything timely mailed is timely 
filed. This provision of the bill will validate 
those claims. 
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Item V (p. 5, lines 17 to 24; p. 6, lines 1 to 21 
of bill as introduced)—Bill gives claim- 
ants election to either accept Attorney 
General’s compromise or to take claim to 
Court of Claims for settlement 


The bill permits any claimant who is dis- 
satisfied with the determination of the At- 
torney General to go to the Court of Claims 
for an adjudication of his claim. Under its 
provision, he may elect to proceed imme- 
diately before the Court of Claims or to 
process his claim for informal compromise 
settlement before the Attorney General. In 
the further event the Attorney General 
notifies claimant that he will give no further 
consideration to the compromise settlement 
of the claim, the claimant may thereafter 
and within 90 days seek an adjudication in 
the Court of Claims. The committee, in ap- 
proving this provision, feels that claimants 
should have another forum through which to 
seek relief when they are dissatisfied with 
the determinations of the Attorney General. 
The testimony at the hearings indicated that 
there would not be more than “5 or 6” claim- 
aan prosecuting their claims in the Court of 

aims. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


STUDY AND INVESTIGATION OF IN- 
DIAN EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2195, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 110, directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to conduct a study and in- 
vestigation of Indian education in the 
United States. 

I should like to make this statement, 
if it is proper to do so now: When the 
action on Senate Joint Resolution 110 
has been concluded, it is planned to take 
up the auto-dealer’s-day-in-court bill, 
S. 3879. At that time I shall suggest the 
absence of a quorum, so that all Sena- 
tors may be on notice of the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate 
Joint Resolution 110 will be stated by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 110) directing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to conduct a study 
and investigation of Indian education in 
the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs with amendments on page 1, line 6, 
after the word “the”, to strike out 
“United States” and insert “continental 
United States and Alaska“; on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “schools”, to strike 
out “A major share of such study and 
investigation shall consist of original 
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educational research, and original in- 
quiry into the interests and desires of 
Indian and non-Indian citizens in the 
field of Indian education”; in line 7, after 
the word “authorized”, to strike out “to 
procure the temporary or intermittent 
services of experts, consultants, or or- 
ganizations thereof, in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810). Such ex- 
perts or consultants shall be reimbursed 
for travel, subsistence, and other neces- 
sary expenses incurred by them while 
performing such services” and insert “to 
enter into contracts in accordance with 
the provisions of the Johnson-O’Malley 
Act of June 4, 1936 (49 Stat. 1458; 25 
U. S. C. 452”; and in line 16, after the 
word “after”, to strike out “the effective 
date” and insert “funds are made avail- 
able to carry out the purposes”, so as to 
make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etec., That the Secretary of the 
Interior (hereinafter referred to as the “Sec- 
retary"), acting through the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, is authorized and directed to 
conduct a study and investigation of Indian 
education in the continental United States 
and Alaska, including a study and investiga- 
tion of (1) the education problems of Indian 
children from non-English-speaking homes, 
and (2) the possibility of establishing a more 
orderly, equitable, and acceptable program 
for transferring Indian children to public 
schools. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary, in carrying out the 
provisions of this joint resolution, is author- 
ized to enter into contracts in accordance 
with the provisions of the Johnson-O’Mailey 
Act of June 4, 1936 (49 Stat. 1458; 25 U. S. C. 
452). 

Sec.3. Not later than 2 years after funds 
are made available to carry out the purposes 
of this joint resolution, the Secretary shall 
submit to the Congress a complete report 
of the results of such study and investigation, 
together with such recommendations as he 
deems desirable. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for carrying out the purposes of this joint 
resolution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. OMAHONENT. Mr. President, in 
support of the joint resolution, I may say 
that it was unanimously reported by the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and was unanimously endorsed 
and ordered to be reported to the Senate 
by the full committee. 

The purpose of the joint resolution is 
to broaden the functions of the Johnson- 
O'Malley Act for the education of In- 
dians, particularly Indian children. I 
feel certain there is no objection to the 
joint resolution, but if there is I shall 
be glad to make a statement in explana- 
tion of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S..J. Res. 110) 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 


S. 417. An act for the relief of Pearl O. 
Seilaz; 

S. 530. An act for the relief of the Sacred 
Heart Hospital; 

S. 1034. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald D. Parrish. 

S. 1414. An act for the relief of James Ed- 
ward Robinson; 

S. 2016. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Law- 
rence F. Kramer; 

S. 2152. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Susie Lee Spencer; 

S. 2582. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of William 
E. Stone for disability retirement as a Re- 
serve officer or Army of the United States 
officer under the provisions of the act of 
April 3, 1939, as amended; 

S. 3472. An act for the relief of Patricia 
A. Pembroke; and 

S. 3945. An act for the relief of Walter 
C. Jordan and Elton W. Johnson. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following joint 
resolutions of the House: 


H. J. Res. 535. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 566. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


The message further announced that 
the House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the follow- 
ing joint resolutions of the House: 


H. J. Res. 533. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 534. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 553. Joint resolution waiving cer- 
tain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 554. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 555. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens. 


AUTOMOBILE DEALERS’ DAY IN 
COURT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2095, Senate bill 3879, the 
so-called | automobile-dealers’-day-in- 
court bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3879) 
to supplement the antitrust laws of the 
United States, in order to balance the 
power now heavily weighted in favor of 
automobile manufacturers, by enabling 
franchised automobile dealers to bring 
suit in the district courts of the United 
States to recover twofold damages sus- 
tained by reason of the failure of auto- 
mobile manufacturers to act in good 
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faith in complying with the terms of 
franchises or in terminating or not re- 
newing franchises with their dealers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a very important piece of 
proposed legislation. I think all Sena- 
tors should be here, if possible, to hear 
the explanation which will be made by 
the distinguished Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. O’Manoney]. 

I ask the cooperation of the attachés 
of the Senate in notifying all Senators. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum; 
and I announce that the consideration 
of the bill will not be proceeded with 
until a quorum has been obtained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hill McNamara 
Anderson Holland Millikin 
Beall Jackson Murray 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Neuberger 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Clements Kefauver Pastore 
Cotton Kennedy Payne 
Dirksen Knowland Sparkman 
Eastland Stennis 
Ellender Long Thye 
Flanders Magnuson Watkins 
Gore Martin, Iowa Wofford 
Hayden McClellan 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Iannounce that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Florida IMr. 
SMATHERS] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senators from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu and Mr. PURTELL], the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. BUTLER], and the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is necessarily absent in order to 
attend the wedding of his daughter. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEy] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent 
Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ALLorr, Mr. 
BARRETT, Mr. BENDER, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Bricker, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. Byrp, Mr. 
CARLSON, Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr. 
Cask of South Dakota, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
DovcLas, Mr. Durr, Mr. DworsHax, Mr. 
FREAR, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. 
GREEN; Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr, JENNER, Mr, 
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Kerr, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. LANGER, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. MALONE, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. 
POTTER, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. Scott, Mrs, SMITH 
of Maine, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. WELKER, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
and Mr. Young entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, to- 
day the Senate is considering what I con- 
sider to be one of the most important 
measures to come before the Senate at 
this session of Congress: When I say 
that Iam cognizant of the fact that there 
are a great many interested onlookers 
in the gallery. They are citizens of the 
United States who have come to Wash- 
ington to watch a legislative body per- 
form. 

I wish them to know that the roll has 
been called, that Senators have come into 
the Chamber, have answered to their 
names, and that they are aware of the 
importance of the measure the Senate is 
considering. They know that the meas- 
ure has come before the Senate after 
hearings were held over a period of 
weeks by a subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee. They were well attended 
hearings; they were attended not only by 
members of the subcommittee and of the 
committee, but by other Members of the 
Senate. 

Our guests in the gallery today should 
be aware of the fact that that is why I 
am making these remarks. All of that 
preliminary work has been done, and 
today, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation, 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate, I am making the record. 

A printed report has been filed by the 
committee. It has been distributed to 
every Member of the Senate. I have 
personally addressed letters to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate to apprise them of the 
contents of the committee report. 

Therefore, the slim attendance on the 
floor of the Senate today, occasioned by 
the fact that Members are aware of what 
the problem is, and have come into the 
Chamber and registered their attendance 
and then have gone to other committee 
meetings, is not at all an indication that 
the Members of the Senate are not giv- 
ing close attention to the questions and 
problems which are presented by the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that in all my experience in the 
Senate, during the 15 years I have been 
here, I have never known a subcommit- 
tee to go into a subject more thoroughly 
and more completely than the subcom- 
mittee headed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming went into the sub- 
ject now pending before the Senate. 

Through its counsel and staff, the sub- 
committee has made a clear-cut analysis 
of this great problem that confronts so 
many people in the United States. Iam 
happy to have been associated in this 
matter with the Senator from Wyoming, 
and I am delighted to note the high and 
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consistently fine job he has done to get 
a clear understanding of this great prob- 
lem before the American people. I want 
the people to know that, and I assure the 
Senator of my continued wholehearted 
cooperation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, who, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
has been very effective in the presenta- 
tion of the pending bill. 

In order to confirm what he has said, 
I call attention to the fact that I hold 
in my hand a file of letters which I have 
received within the past week from 
Members of the Senate to whom I had 
sent the report. In these letters they 
tell me of their favorable reaction to 
the report. 

There are many students in the gal- 
lery today, and I wish them to know that 
under the procedure which the Senate 
follows, a printed report must be filed by 
every committee on every bill it reports. 
The reports go to the Senators in their 
offices, where they are examined. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to 
join the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] in express- 
ing my appreciation for the fine job the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has done in presenting this bill 
to the Senate. We know of the tireless 
work which was done by the subcommit- 
tee in studying the problem. We also 
know of the cooperation between the 
distinguished Senator’s subcommittee 
and the Subcommittee on Automobile 
Marketing Practices of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The two subcommittees have worked 
along somewhat parallel lines in hear- 
ing evidence. We heard testimony con- 
cerning practices in the automobile 
manufacturing industry from many au- 
tomobile dealers who have suffered under 
many of the conditions which the pend- 
ing bill seeks to correct. 

We have also had a wide response to 
a questionnaire sent out by our com- 
mittee. It was the widest response which 
has ever been received, on a voluntary 
basis, to a questionnaire sent out by a 
Government agency, and the responses 
were received from more than 20,000 
automobile dealers. The answers to the 
questionnaire have been made available 
in detail to the subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee, in an exchange of 
information and cooperation between the 
staffs of the two subcommittees. 

It would be hard for me to recall any 
proposed legislation which has had more 
careful and considerate study than the 
bill now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me add one more comment to what the 
Senator from Oklahoma has said. This 
problem is one of interstate commerce. 
It is only natural, therefore, that the 
committee of which he is a member, and 
the subcommittee of which he is chair- 
man should study the problems which 
affect automobile dealers throughout the 
country, and that his subcommittee 
should look into that subject. 

There has developed in the United 
States a situation which is becoming 
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more and more widespread and better 
and better understood, whereby a com- 
paratively few manufacturers hold a po- 
sition of power in dealing with small 
businesses throughout the United States 
in every State, and because of dispropor- 
tionate economic power, hold almost 
complete control over the activities of 
the small automobile dealers. 

This has been revealed in the ques- 
tionnaires to which the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] has just re- 
ferred. Questionnaires were sent out by 
the committee to automobile dealers in 
every State of the Union. The dealers 
have answered voluntarily and have told 
us the conditions out of which two bills 
have issued, the bill which I am about to 
explain, on the one hand, and the bill 
which the Senator from Oklahoma and 
his colleagues on the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce have re- 
ported to the Senate. So the record 
should be clear that there has been a 
great backlog of information built up 
which is known to the manufacturers and 
known also to the dealers and to other 
small-business people. 

The manufacturers have learned so 
much from these hearings that they have 
already taken steps to modify the con- 
ditions in many respects about which the 
automobile dealers have complained. I 
am happy to have seen that development, 
and I wish to congratulate the Senator 
from Oklahoma on the great work he has 
done in this matter. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President; will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As a member of the 
subcommittee which held hearings on 
this question, I had the pleasure of being 
present at some of the hearings, and I 
wish heartily to congratulate the distin- 
guished acting chairman of the subcom- 
mittee upon accomplishing two things in 
what seemed to be a very confused and 
almost hopeless problem. 

I have been very much impressed with 
the fact that after the full statements of 
many dealers had been made, the auto- 
mobile companies themselves changed 
their method of doing business, reformed 
their contracts, and gave more liberal 
consideration to the dealers on a volun- 
tary basis. 

I congratulate the Senator upon ar- 
riving at and preparing the provision 
contained on page 2 of the bill which 
sets forth the method and the way the 
contracts between the automobile com- 
panies and the dealers shall be carried 
out. That provision seems to me to be 
eminently fair to the automobile com- 
panies as well as to the dealers. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. It was intended to 
be fair to the manufacturers as well as 
to the dealers. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think it will bring 
about a more satisfactory relationship 
between the two parties, and it will re- 
sult in the dealers having the protec- 
tion to which they are entitled. I know 
it will stabilize the industry all over the 
United States. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. President, I desire briefly to ex- 
plain why the committee, after Jong 
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hearings, felt that it was necessary to 
report this bill and to have it considered 
by the Senate. 

The necessity arose out of the fact 
that by reason of technological develop- 
ments during the past 25 to 50 years the 
old boundaries which separated the peo- 
ple into narrow trading areas have prac- 
tically disappeared. The airplane, to 
mention one type of transportation, and 
the automobile have helped to break 
down the geographical boundaries of 
our economic development. So it comes 
about that very great institutions are 
the producers of manufactured articles 
which are sent to every State of the 
Union. 

There has been a steady concentra- 
tion of economic power in the hands of 
those who are at the head of the var- 
ious manufacturing institutions, a con- 
centration which is so great that scarce- 
ly a day passes that the country does 
not receive through the newspapers evi- 
dence of what is transpiring. We have 
evidence upon the floor of the Senate in 
the bills we pass. The Government has 
to subsidize the farmers. The Govern- 
ment has to subsidize small business. 
A few years ago, under the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, it was provided that 
special committees should no longer be 
allowed, and the Committee on Small 
Business which had existed through 
many sessions of Congress was by that 
law abolished. But the demand from 
the rank and file of the people through- 
out the United States was such that the 
very next Congress had to reestablish the 
Committee on Small Business. 

This is a problem which we have not 
settled, and I believe, Mr. President, that 
we are presenting to the Senate today a 
bill which will open the door to the solu- 
tion of the great problem of the rela- 
tionship of big business to small busi- 
ness. I have personally been accused 
of being a foe of big business in itself. 
Iam not. In this bill which we present 
I think the Judiciary Committee has 
given evidence that it is not at all antag- 
onistic to big industry assuch. We have 
not proposed here, for example, that any 
limitation be placed upon any business. 
We have not proposed that any new 
penalty be applied to big business. All 
in the world we have done is to provide 
that the automobile dealer who regards 
himself as an independent businessman, 
who has invested his money in the es- 
tablishment of his business, shall have 
his day in court whenever a question 
arises between the dealer and the man- 
ufacturer with respect to the exercise of 
good faith by the manufacturer in the 
carrying out of the contract, or the fran- 
chise, as it is sometimes called. 

Before the hearing was held, in most 
cases these franchises were year to year 
franchises, terminable at will. The in- 
dependent local automobile dealers— 
there are more than 40,000 of them in the 
United States—who had invested, upon 
the average, not less than $100,000, found 
themselves absolutely unable to defend 
themselves against the economic power 
of the huge national industry from 
which they were obtaining the automo- 
biles they were distributing to the pub- 
lic. They were economically out- 
weighed. An automobile dealer having 
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an investment, even, of $500,000 or $1,- 
000,000 is not in the same class with the 
manufacturer whose assets are counted 
sometimes in the billions of dollars. So 
the small dealer was utterly unable to 
defend himself when, as he felt, the good 
faith of the franchise was violated. 
Decision after decision was made in 
the courts, similar to the decision which 
has been quoted in the report submitted 
by the committee to the Senate. I read 
from page 3 of the report a part of 


the decision of the Circuit Court of Ap- ` 


peals for the Fourth Circuit in 1933 in 
the case of Ford Motor Co. against Kirk- 
myer Motor Co. This is what the court 
said: 


While there is a natural impulse to be 
impatient with a form of contract which 
places the comparatively helpless dealer at 
the mercy of the manufacturer, we cannot 
make contracts for parties or protect them 
from the provisions of contracts which have 
been made for themselves, 


I call attention to the fact that it was 


the judgment of the court that the form 


of contract which was used in that case, 
to use the language of the court, “places 
the comparatively helpless dealer at the 
mercy of the manufacturer.” 

Similar decisions have been rendered 
by the courts throughout the country. 
The result is that in the bill which is be- 
ing considered by the Senate today the 
dealer for the first time is given his day 
in court. The proposed legislation cre- 
ates a cause of action in the Federal 
courts where none previously existed. 

Yet who can deny that the automobile 
business is a national business as well as 
a local business? Who can deny that al- 
though the automobiles are made at 1, 
2, 3, or 4 different centers, they are trans- 
ported to every State and to almost every 
community in the land? There is a com- 
bination of small local business and of 
big national business. It is interstate 
commerce. Yet up to this hour the inde- 
pendent dealers in the various States 
have been utterly without any right to 
go into the Federal courts to defend their 
rights. 

So the bill affirmatively imposes a duty 
of good faith upon the parties to the 
franchise. Good faith must be shown 
in situations in which the manufacturer, 
under present conditions, by reason of his 
great economic power, is able to intimi- 
date small dealers. We are not seeking 
to provide any legislation to punish in- 
timidation of that kind. We are asking 
for no new criminal law. We are merely 
asking for a civil review. We are saying 
to the automobile dealers upon the one 
hand, and to the manufacturers on the 
other hand, that disputes over the good 
faith of these contracts should be setiled 
in the courts established by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Objection is made to that. The manu- 
facturers seem to feel that Congress 
should not pass a law opening the doors 
of the Federal courts to the determina- 
tion of issues which are clearly within the 
authority of the Constitution and of Con- 
gress. The result of the bill will be, in my 
judgment, to promote a new era of much 
better feeling than has ever before ex- 


isted. I see no ground whatsoever upon. 


which the objection can be raised to the 
establishment of this new right of self- 
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` protection. This is demonstrated by the 


words of some of the automobile dealers 
themselves. 

I hold in my hand the text of a state- 
ment made by Henry Ford II, president 
of the Ford Motor Co., before the Sub- 
committee on Automobile Marketing 
Practices of the United States Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, at Washington, D. C., on 
Monday, March 12, 1956. That is the 
subcommittee over which the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
presided so ably. 

The tenor of the statement is that the 
motor companies, the big manufacturers, 
are themselves competent to deal with 
the matter. I have no challenge at all to 
make of the intent of the Ford Motor Co. 
and of Mr. Ford to bring about better re- 
lations with the dealers than have ex- 
isted. But he has made clear in his 
testimony that while he is against boot- 
legging, against false registration, and 
against false and misleading advertising, 
and is opposed to price packing and other 
abuses which have crept in, at the same 
time he lays particular emphasis upon 
the fact that the company itself can set- 
tle disputes which may arise. I shall 
read from page 18 of the statement which 
was published by the Ford Motor Co. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am acquainted with 
a great many automobile dealers. I 
have talked with many of them about 
the problems they are facing. Many of 
them, in whom I have confidence, feel 
that they have faced rather harsh and 
unjust situations at times. 

My inquiry is, Why, in drawing the 
bill, was not the obligation of good faith 
written into the bill so as to apply to 
both parties to the contract? 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. I think it is. Un- 
der the bill, good faith is a matter for 
the jury to determine, and the manufac- 
turer is perfectly free to introduce any 
evidence whatsoever with respect to the 
lack of good faith on the part of the 
dealer. If there should be such, that 
would be a defense, without the slightest 
doubt. 

Mr. CURTIS. That does not answer 
my question. Why should the Senate 
write a bill which has a specific require- 
ment of good faith on the part of one 
party to the contract, but not both 
parties? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the bill 
does refer to both parties; it could not 
be otherwise. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator point 
that out in the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. I read 
from page 2 of the bill, commencing on 
line 21: 

The term “good faith“ shall mean the 
duty of the automobile manufacturer, its 
officers, employees, or agents to act in a fair, 
equitable, and nonarbitrary manner so as 
to guarantee the dealer freedom from coer- 
cion, intimidation, or threats of coercion or 
intimidation, and in order to preserve and 
protect all the equities of the automobile 
dealer which are inherent in the nature of 


the relationship between the automobile 
dealer and automobile manufacturer, 
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Mr. CURTIS. That language deals 
with the manufacturer. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The inherent re- 
lationship—the nature of the relation- 
ship between the automobile dealer and 
the automobile manufacturer—necessar- 
ily depends upon mutual good faith. 
There could not possibly be a case de- 
cided against a manufacturer in which 
the manufacturer was suffering from a 
lack of good faith on the part of the 
dealer. I want to make that statement 
just as clear as possible. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have the same confi- 
dence in our system of courts that the 
Senator from Wyoming has, but I am 
still faced with the question as to why 
the Congress should specifically impose 
the requirement of good faith on the 
part of one party to a contract, but not 
both parties. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will say to the 
Senator there was no intention of with- 
drawing from the manufacturer any de- 
fense on the ground that the dealer him- 
self had violated good faith. However, 
I think it is obvious that if a dealer is 
given the authority, under the bill, to 
come into court and test the termination 
of a contract or franchise, the termina- 
tion of which is in the hands of the man- 
ufacturer, it becomes immediately avail- 
able to the manufacturer to show a lack 
of good faith on the part of the dealer. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does not the law of 
contract generally require good faith on 
the 1 of both parties, without legisla- 
tion 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The point is this: 
Under franchises which are now in force, 
the manufacturers have the right to ter- 
minate the contracts. We are seeking 
to preserve the defense of the dealer in 
a termination which is not made in good 
faith. If it should appear that the dealer 
himself had performed some act of bad 
faith, it would be impossible for him to 
stay in court for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am one of those in- 
dividuals who thoroughly believe that 
the vast majority of automobile dealers 
and other businessmen are not guilty of 
bad faith, especially intentional bad 
faith; but I still raise the question as to 
the propriety of Congress not making 
the terms apply equally to both sides of 
a contract. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Because the fran- 
chises with which we are dealing are not 
contracts; they are terminable at the 
will of the manufacturers. 

Mr. CURTIS. Did I understand the 
Senator to say they are not contracts? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; in many cases 
they are merely a kind of license, because 
of the distribution of economic power as 
between the two parties involved. More- 
over, the franchises are not presently 
enforceable. The committee has a 
whole list of cases in which that ques- 
tion was decided by the courts. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming yield for another 
question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; I shall be 
glad to yield. n a 

Mr.CURTIS. On page 3, line 1, of the 
bill, there appears the language “all the 
equities of the automobile dealer.” 
What is included in the term “all the 
equities”? 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. All the equities 
that arise out of the franchise as written 
between the parties. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would a dealer holding 
a franchise or a contract who happens 
to have committed practices which ap- 
pear to be against the interests of all 
other dealers, such as supplying bootleg 
dealers with cars, have equities in his 
contract or franchise? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is the Senator re- 
ferring to a person who supplies bootleg 
cars? 

Mr. CURTIS. A holder of a franchise 
or a contract who is guilty of supplying 
cars to unauthorized dealers. Would he 
have equities in his contract with the 
manufacturer that would be protected 
by this bill? 

Mr. OMAHONET. He certainly would 
not. He would not dare to go into court. 

Mr. CURTIS. He would not have 
equities? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. He would not dare 
to go into court, because such an activity 
on his part would obviously be bad faith. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would it be a violation 
of any law? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.. It would be bad 
faith, because of the nature of the fran- 
chise. 

Mr. CURTIS. But what I am getting 
at is, Suppose the dealer has not violated 
the law, and perhaps not his contract— 
I do not know what the contract may 
provide—but has used his franchise to 
secure cars from the manufacturer, and 
has, in turn, disposed of them at cut- 
rate prices to unauthorized dealers. The 
question is, Does he have an equity in his 
franchise that the bill will protect? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I would feel that 
such a person would have no equity at all 
before the court. Even if he brought 
suit, the suit could not stand up. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question on that 
point? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. What would be the 
proof of his bad faith? He would not 
have violated his franchise or his con- 
tract with the dealer, or any law. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. That was not the 
situation with which I understood the 
Senator from Nebraska was dealing. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. That is what I 
intended. 

Mr. MAHONEY. In such a case, of 
course, suit could be brought, and the 
question of bad faith or good faith would 
be one for the jury to decide. 

Mr. BRICKER. There is no question 
of bad faith when a man does not violate 
the terms of his contract with the man- 
ufacturer, and when he does not violate 
the law in any way. He is permitted to 
sell cars in any market he desires, at any 
price he wants to quote. Im fact, the 
Department of Justice prevented the 
limitation of territory in the fixation of 
prices in a dealer’s franchise, under the 
antitrust laws. So he is within the law. 
He is within the terms of his franchise 
entirely. It is in that field that the ques- 
tion first arose as to the bootlegging of 
automobiles. There is no law or term of 
his contract that he is violating. Yet 
he is frozen in that right under the bill, 
as I read it, and is entitled to triple dam- 
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ages if the company tries to stop him 
from selling cars in such a channel. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me say first 
there is no provision for triple damages 
in the bill. 

Mr. BRICKER. Double damages, 
then. They are punitive anyway. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But the question 
of having the case decided in the Federal 
courts is the paramount question, as the 
committee has seen it. 

Mr. BRICKER. That right applies to 
any citizen of any State except Michi- 
gan, if the companies are located in 
Michigan. 


has a right to sue the citizen of another 
State in a Federal court. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is true, but 
there should be considered the economic 
strength of the manufacturer, upon the 
one hand, and the puny economic power 
of the dealer, upon the other hand. Un- 
der the provisions of the bill, in my opin- 
ion, in such a case as that cited the 
dealer could not go into court and pre- 
sent to a jury a case on which he would 
beanie to obtain a verdict favorable to 


Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In my mind there 
is no question that the committee was of 
the opinion that there should be good 
faith on all sides. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. What right does a 
dealer have in court now? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. He has no rights 
in the Federal court. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming mean a dealer cannot bring 
suit in a Federal court? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. 

Mr. CURTIS. Why? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Because the fran- 
chises have been such that the cases are 
State cases; and the franchises have 
been such that the dealer has practically 
written away his rights in the matter and 
any case he might have. 

Mr. BRICKER. In his franchise, does 
the dealer waive his constitutional right 
to bring suit in a Federal court? I 
should like to see some of those fran- 
chises. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Let me read to the 
Senator from Ohio what the report says 
about one of the cases: 

Representative of the thinking of the 
courts is the decision in Ford Motor Co. v. 
Kirkmyer Motor Co. (65 F. 2d 1001 (C. C. A. 
4, 1933)), where the court stated: 

“While there is a natural impulse to be 
impatient with a form of contract which 
places the comparatively helpless dealer at 
the mercy of the manufacturer, we cannot 
make contracts for parties or protect them 
from the provisions of contracts which have 
been made for themselves. Dealers doubt- 
less accept these one-sided contracts because 
they think that the right to deal in the 
‘product of the manufacturer, even on his 
“terms, is valuable to them; but after they 
have made such contracts, relying upon the 
good faith of the manufacturer for the pro- 
tection which the contracts do not give they 
cannot, when they get into trouble, expect 
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the courts to place in the contract the pro- 
tection which they themselves have failed to 
insert.” 


There is case after case of that kind— 
showing that in the present state of the 
law, the dealer is absolutely at the mercy 
of the manufacturer. There are cases 
in which the franchises are terminable 
without causes, after the dealers have 
invested large amounts of capital of their 
own. 

Let me refer to the case of J. R. Wat- 
kins Co. v. Rich (254 Michigan 82, 235 
N. W. 845 (1931)): 

It being the law that contracts terminable 
at will are binding on both parties until right 
of cancelation reserved is exercised by can- 
celation on the part of one or the other; 
provided further, that the option to termi- 
nate at will must be exercised in good faith. 


That case was cited. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wor- 
ForD in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. At the bottom of page 
3, I note that the case of Ford Motor 
Co. against Kirkmyer was brought in 
Federal court; and I note that the case 
of McMaster against Ford Motor Co. was 
brought in Federal court; and I notice 
that the case of Bushwick-Decatur 
Motors, Inc., against Ford was brought 
in Federal court. That confirms my be- 
lief that the Constitution of the United 
States gives a citizen of one State the 
right to file suit in a Federal court 
against a citizen of another State. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course that is 
correct. But because of the nature of 
the franchise, the dealer was without 
remedy. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming mean that the dealer could 
not bring suit in Federal court? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I do not mean 
that. But I mean that in the Federal 
courts the decisions were always against 
the dealers, because in the contracts 
they signed they practically waived their 
rights. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BRICKER. Where is the record 
of the hearings on this bill, so that I 
may refer to some of those cases? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I have before me 
a part of the record. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is the record 
of the investigation which the Senator 
from Wyoming conducted, is it not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. It is not a record of 
hearings on this bill, is it? 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. No. 

Mr. BRICKER, Was any record made 
in regard to the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Not the pending 
bill. But the committee was of the opin- 
ion that the hearings on the investiga- 
tion were so thorough and went into so 
many different angles, that those hear- 
ings constituted the basis for the bill. 
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Mr. BRICKER. But there was no 
hearing in regard to the meaning in 
equity of the bill, as determined by the 
nature of the relationship; and there 
was no hearing on the legality of dou- 
ble damages; and there was no hearing 
on what the word “commerce” means, 
as used in the bill; and there was no 
hearing regarding the definition of the 
term “automobile dealer,” or regarding 
the rights or obligations of the manu- 
facturer and the dealer. Is that correct? 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Most of the sub- 
jects the Senator from Ohio has men- 
tioned are already so clearly defined 
that no hearings upon them would be 
necessary. 

But upon the major question the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has asked—namely, 
whether a specific hearing was held upon 
the provisions of this bill—the answer is 
“No,” because the committee felt it was 
unnecessary to have a hearing, and be- 
cause following the hearing in the case of 
the manufacturers, there was an an- 
nouncement of a most significant change 
and an important modification of the 
dealer relationship which theretofore 
had been in effect. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield once 
more? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les, indeed. 

Mr. BRICKER. Would the Senator 
from Wyoming be willing to accept to 
subsection (e), on page 2 of the bill, an 
amendment to include dealers in the re- 
quirement of good faith and in the pro- 
tection of the equities, and to require ob- 
ligations on the part of the dealers 
toward the manufacturers, as well as the 
obligations of manufacturers toward the 
dealers? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have conferred 
with the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, who introduced 
in the House a companion bill to this 
one. He and I agreed that hearings 
would be held in the House committee. 
So I would prefer that matters of the 
kind referred to by the Senator from 
Ohio await the House committee hear- 
ings. 

But I have no hesitation in saying that 
if the pending bill does not make the 
matter clear, and if the legislative record 
we are now building does not make it 
clear, the committee in reporting the 
bill intended that good faith should be 
exercised by both parties to the fran- 
chise. 

Of course I would be very glad to re- 
view any amendment which might be 
suggested. But I give the Senator from 
Ohio my assurance that hearings will be 
held by the House committee, and con- 
sideration will be given there to such 
amendments. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 


the Senator from Wyoming yield 
further? 
Mr. O'’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 


the Senator from Utah has risen. Will 
the Senator from Ohio pardon me if I 
yield at this time to the Senator from 
Utah? ; 

Mr. BRICKER. That is perfectly all 
right. Ishall recur a little later to the 
questions I have in mind. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Although I am in 
favor of the general objectives of the bill, 
since I have heard the discussion it seems 
to me that probably the bill should be 
amended in order to require that good 
faith be exercised on the part of the 
dealer, inasmuch as the bill requires that 
good faith be exercised on the part of 
the manufacturer. In that way, the bill 
would only be carrying out what the 
chairman of the subcommittee has al- 
ready stated. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course; and I 
reiterate that statement, 

Mr. WATKINS. But if there is objec- 
tion to the bill on that ground, it seems 
to me it would be good legislation to 
make the parties equally responsible, in- 
sofar as good faith is concerned. 

As I recall, we did not get much oppor- 
tunity to discuss the bill in the com- 
mittee. Some of the questions which 
have been raised today in the course of 
the debate now in progress have caused 
me some concern in regard to the draft- 
ing of a piece of proposed legislation 
which may appear to be too one-sided, 
although in my own mind, I am certain 
that the dealers do require some protec- 
tion. I think that, in many instances, 
the dealers have been the victims of very 
large companies which have been able to 
dictate practically any terms they want- 
ed to make the dealers comply with if 
they wished to represent the companies 
in the selling of automobiles. 

I think Congress ought not to deny 
equal rights to both sides in a contro- 
versy of this kind. I can see, from what 
has been said in respect to bootleggers; 
and so forth, that there might be some 
matters which would require a dealer 
as well as the manufacturer to act in 
good faith, and make obligatory upon 
the dealer compliance with the same 
kind of provisions we require the manu- 
facturer to obey. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is no inten- 
tion on the part of the committee to 
deny equal rights to both sides, and make 
good faith the responsibility of both. As 
I have said, I feel that the bill accom- 
plishes that purpose. If any amend- 
ment were to be drafted, it would re- 
quire, of course, very careful considera- 
tion—as careful consideration as was 
given to the bill. Therefore, I am hop- 
ing, as I said to the Senator from Ohio, 
that, inasmuch as I think the legislative 
record we are making with respect to 
the bill is clear, the actual presentation 
of such an amendment will await the 
hearing in the House. 

Mr. WATKINS. It seems to me that 
if what. has been indicated is our view 
there would be no harm in saying so in 
specific language. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. The specific lan- 
guage has not appeared. We want to 
get the bill passed. 

Mr. WATKINS. It may appear later. 
I think we are under some obligation to 
see that that objective is accomplished. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator from 
Wyoming is a distinguished lawyer. He 
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is fully aware that there may be a con- 
stitutional question involved in the bill. 
In the first place, we give a certain prop- 
erty right to the holder of the franchise 
already in existence, in the nature of 
double damages, and the right to sue. 
There may not be an additional prop- 
erty right, because he already has the 
right to sue if there is not good faith 
on the part of the manufacturer. But 
there is no commensurate right given to 
the manufacturer to go into court be- 
cause of the violation of the terms of 
the franchise. He may have rights at 
common law in connection with the en- 
forcement of his contract. But does the 
Senator feel that there is any constitu- 
tional question raised in giving addi- 
tional rights to the dealer which are not 
given to the manufacturer by giving him 
a day in court on the question of double 
damages? That is a property right. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It had not oc- 
curred to me that there was any consti- 
tutional question involved. I believe that 
the double damages would act as a de- 
terrent against the abuses which we 
found so innumerable. 

We are dealing with a situation which 
was presented to two committees of this 
body in great detail. It was shown that 
the automobile dealer was, in fact and 
in practice, absolutely at the beck and 
call of the manufacturer. We had evi- 
dence that the contracts, or franchises, 
as we should call them—because they 
were not in fact contracts at all—placed 
the dealer under great pressure and de- 
nied him his economic freedom. That 
this was so has been demonstrated by 
the great modifications which have been 
made by the manufacturers since the 
hearings were held. I have known no 
case to compare with this one, except the 
case of the insurance business under the 
old TNEC investigation in the years be- 
fore World War II began. In that case 
the mere exposition of the facts before 
a congressional hearing had a beneficial 
result similar to that produced by the 
recent hearings. But without the day- 
in-court bill there would be nothing to 
prevent the manufacturer from restor- 
ing, ipsi dixit, the conditions which pre- 
viously existed. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that there have been cases of arbi- 
trary action—perhaps unfair action—on 
the part of the companies in their deal- 
ings with their dealers. Also there have 
been cases of the raiding of dealers of 
one company by those of another com- 
pany. Of course, those are inequities. 
They represent unfair treatment. But, 
after all, the manufacturer lives because 
his agents prosper. I think the record 
will show that a very small minority of 
the dealers are complaining about their 
relationships. I well remember a few 
years ago, as the Senator undoubtedly 
remembers, when all sorts of efforts were 
made by people to get into the automo- 
bile-dealer business. They wanted fran- 
chises. They did not ask for terms or 
anything else, because the business was 
very profitable. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. The record is full 
of abuses. The report of the General 
Motors Co, itself is an acknowledgment, 
by reason of the changes which have 
been made. 

I hold in my hand not a statement of 
the committee but the statement of Mr. 
Harlowe Curtice, president of General 
Motors Co., on distribution policies and 
practices of his company. This was his 
statement before the Monroney commit- 
tee, in which he pointed out what has 
been done. 

I read from page 3 of the document, 
which is dated May 8 and 9, 1956: 

Last November, as you know, we appeared 
before another Senate subcommittee. The 
hearing generated a great deal of publicity 
pertaining to our dealer relations—and 
specifically to our selling agreement and 
factory-dealer relationships. The atmos- 
phere was emotional, and charges were made 
which were not documented or, in our opin- 
ion, reasonably established. However, it ap- 
peared to me that where there was smoke 
there must be some fire. How serious the 
fire I was determined to find out. 


With respect to his characterization 
of the hearings as emotional, I think I 
can testify to my colleague that there 
was no emotion upon the part of mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. We were only 
looking for the facts. 

Continuing with Mr. Curtice’s state- 
ment, he gives particulars with respect to 
the revised selling agreement, after a 
conference of the General Motors Dealer 
Council was held. Mr. Curtice con- 
tinued: 

Some of the changes and additions to the 
selling agreement have to do with policy. 
Others are economic changes, and still 
others are general. All are to the benefit of 
the dealer and, we believe, to the ultimate 
benefit of the consumer. 


Then there are some 17 changes listed. 
Let me read some of them: 

10. We are increasing the allowance under 
the General Motors parts obsolescence plan 
from 2 percent to 4 percent of annual pur- 
chases. This will give greater assistance to 
the dealer in maintaining a parts inventory 
adequate for the increasing complexity of 
our cars and the steadily mounting number 
of them on the road. 

. . . . . 

13. Return of purchased parts. The con- 
tract has made provision since 1938 for the 
return of purchased parts within 30 days. 
We are now increasing the period to 90 days. 

* . * s * 

15. Ethical advertising. The revised sell- 
ing agreement will contain a clause provid- 
ing for maintenance of a high standard’ of 
ethics in advertising. 


So it goes, in paragraph after para- 
graph, showing how the General Motors 
Corp., as a result of this exposition at a 
public Senate hearing of the complaints 
of the dealers, brought about corrections. 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not deny that at 
all. I think much good has been accom- 
plished by it, as was the case 3 years ago 
as a result of the hearing with respect 
to the situation in connection with phan- 
tom freights. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My point is that 
unless we nail them down by legislation, 
the gains will speedily vanish. 

Mr. BRICKER. My only thought is 
that we should not be unfair in the leg- 
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islation we enact; that we should not 
treat one party unfairly. I have one 
more question to ask the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I agree with the 
Senator; and I do not believe that this 
is unfair legislation. 

Mr. BRICKER. As I understand, the 
Senator believes that the right of Con- 
gress to pass the proposed legislation at- 
taches under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. Is that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I believe 
right so attaches. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that under the commerce clause 
the power goes to the sale of automo- 
biles within a State, locally, to a domes- 
tic consumer? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. A great authority 
on the commerce clause, Chief Justice 
Marshall, in one of his very famous deci- 
sions, held that that was so. Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall has been honored by many 
conservatives and by some liberals dur- 
ing the years which have elapsed since 
he was Chief Justice. 

Mr. BRICKER. Sometimes I think he 
has been honored more by the Senator 
and myself than by the Supreme Court. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Iam glad to be in 
the Senator’s company. In the famous 
case of Gibbons against Ogden, Chief 
Justice Marshall held specifically that 
the commerce power granted in the Con- 
stitution to Congress covers intrastate 
commerce if it affects interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. BRICKER. If it affects interstate 
commerce. The question is whether this 
does. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Under the condi- 
tions under which we have been living 
for the past 20 years, Congress has been 
passing laws which it would not have 
attempted to pass 30 or 40 years ago. 

Mr. BRICKER. And the Supreme 
Court has sustained suits which 30 or 
40 years ago it would not have sustained, 
because of the integration of commerce. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. How far does that 
power go, however? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I believe the com- 
merce clause covers all commerce which 
affects the welfare of the people of the 
United States in the several States. 

Mr. BRICKER. There is no question 
that it covers the terms of a contract in 
interstate commerce, but whether it 
covers a sale to the ultimate consumer 
is the question I have in mind, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The question is 
whether it affects commerce as a whole. 
I believe bootlegging, which falls under 
the question the Senator asked, is clearly 
within that power. 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course, the pend- 
ing bill would not prevent bootlegging. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; the other bill 
which was introduced would do that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the provisions of 
the pending bill apply to farm tractors? 
I notice the bill refers to “or other auto- 
motive vehicles.” Are not tractors auto- 
motive vehicles? 


the 
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Mr. OMAHONET. I read from the 
bill: 

(a) The term “automobile manufacturer” 
shall mean any person, partnership, cor- 
poration, association, or other form of busi- 
ness enterprise engaged in the manufac- 
turing or assembling of passenger cars, 
trucks, station wagons, or other automotive 
vehicles, including any person, partnership, 
or corporation which acts for such manu- 
facturer or assembler in connection with 
the distribution of said automotive vehicles. 


Mr. AIKEN. My question is, Is a 
tractor an automotive vehicle? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I believe a tractor 
is an automotive vehicle. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is a combine or a cotton 
picker an automotive vehicle? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. II it is driven by 
automotive power; yes. 

Mr. Would a power lawn 
mower be an automotive vehicle? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. No, I do not think 
80. 
Mr. AIKEN. Why not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Because it is not 
a vehicle. 

Mr, AIKEN. Why not? I have seen 
people riding power lawn mowers. Why 
is it not an automotive vehicle? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Because it is not 
designed for the purposes we had in 
mind in drawing the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is not an automotive ve- 
hicle a vehicle propelled by power on 
which one may ride? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. A vehicle, as con- 
ceived by the committee, is a vehicle 
used for the purpose of transportation. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have seen people ride 
from place to place on a power lawn 
mower. 

Mr. O'YMAHONEY. Oh, I know; but 
a power lawn mower is not used pri- 
marily for that purpose. 

Mr. AIKEN. No, not primarily. Pri- 
marily it is used for cutting grass, and 
it is incidentally used for riding. 

Mr. O"’MAHONEY. The primary pur- 
pose of the automotive vehicles which 
is dealt with in the proposed legislation 
is transportation. 

Mr. AIKEN. The bill would cover 
motorcycles, would it not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; I believe it 
would cover motorcycles. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have no further ques- 
tions. I wanted to know where an au- 
tomotive vehicle leaves off and some- 
thing else begins. I was wondering why 
a farm-equipment dealer should not be 
protected. It seems to me that farm 
machinery dealers need protection also. 
Many of them also sell automobiles. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We dealt solely 
with the question of vehicles used for 
transportation, and with a particular 
kind of business. We did not feel it 
would be wise to enter into the field of 
all the items which are manufactured 
and distributed throughout the country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
a question of the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming. In quickly reading the 
bill and in quickly inspecting the report 
of the committee I have been unable to 
find any clear statement as to whether 
the proposed legislation, if enacted, 
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would apply to dealer contracts in ex- 
istence at the time of the passage of the 
bill. It would seem to me that either the 
bill or the report should clearly show 
that fact. I have failed to find it. I 
therefore ask the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming what his judgment is in 
that regard. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My judgment is 
that it does apply. Section 3 reads: 

Sec. 3. An automobile dealer may bring suit 
against any automobile manufacturer en- 
gaged in commerce, in any district court of 
the United States in the district in which 
said manufacturer resides, or is found, or 
has an agent, without respect to the amount 
in controversy, and shall recover twofold the 
damages by him sustained and the cost of 
suit, including a reasonable attorney's fee, 
by reason of the failure of said automo- 
bile manufacturer to act in good faith in 
performing or complying with any of the 
terms or provisions of the franchise, or in 
terminating, canceling, or not renewing the 
franchise with said dealer. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I note, however, that 
section 2 reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. Any automobile manufacturer en- 
gaged in commerce who makes or grants any 
franchise to an automobile dealer, shall have 
the duty to act in good faith in all dealings 
or transactions with such dealer. 


That does not say who shall make or 
who shall grant in the future, but neither 
does it say who has made or who has 
granted heretofore. I should think that 
the sounder interpretation of the pres- 
ent tense, as used in section 2, would re- 
quire the legislation, if it were not re- 
quired by other provisions of law, to 
apply only to contract dealerships made 
after the date of the enactment of the 
legislation. Task the distinguished Sen- 
ator to reread section 2 and then give 
me the benefit of his thinking on it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I note the em- 
phasis which the Senator from Florida 
places upon the use of the present tense. 
However, I believe it is common practice 
in law to use the present tense to cover 
incidents which may happen at any time. 


Any automobile manufacturer engaged in 
commerce— 


Iam reading section 2— 


who makes or grants any franchise to an 
automobile dealer— 


I believe that language is just as ef- 
fective, in covering a franchise now ex- 
isting, as though the language said “who 
has made.” 

I have been looking over the last 
clause of the section. Section 2 is the 
whole sentence, and the last clause of it 
imposes a duty upon the automobile 
manufacturer. What is that duty? He 
shall have the duty to act in good faith 
in all dealings or transactions with the 
dealers. That applies to future acts of 
the manufacturer after the enactment 
of the bill, and I think it applies under 
any franchise which may exist. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. Would the language, 
as the Senator has just interpreted it, 
vary or alter the provisions of existing 
contracts or affect existing property 
rights? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should say that 
existing contracts are so clearly being 
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altered now that that question is more 
academic than actual. I have on my 
desk, as I indicated a moment ago, the 
testimony of the president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. with respect to 
changes. During the hearings at which 
the president of the General Motors 
Corp. appeared he announced from the 
hearing room an immediate change when 
he said to the committee that he had 
just sent a telegram to all General 
Motors dealers saying that the fran- 
chises no longer would be for 1 year only, 
but for 5 years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate that information. That, how- 
ever, amounted to a renewal beyond the 
period of the then existing contract, and, 
of course, the right of renewal had al- 
ways existed and such effect would not 
operate to take away or change any right 
existing under the contract. 

My anxiety at this point concerns the 
question of whether the bill, if enacted, 
will so operate as to existing contracts 
as to alter or vary their provisions or 
hurtfully affect existing rights. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; Ido not think 
it alters the provisions of the contracts 
at all, but it imposes upon the manu- 
facturer the duty to act in good faith in 
conforming with or complying with any 
of the terms or provisions of the con- 
tract. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The distinguished Sen- 
ator has been very kind in yielding. I 
want nothing but a fair deal for auto- 
mobile dealers. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am sure that is 
the position of the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask 
this question: How long a time after a 
cause of action accrued would an auto- 
mobile dealer have to bring suit against 
the manufacturer? 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. Of course, there is 
no specific term mentioned in the bill. 
It was assumed by the committee that 
the existing statute of limitations, what- 
ever it was, would apply. 

Mr. CURTIS. Which statute of lim- 
itations? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The statute effec- 
tive in the area involved. 

Mr. CURTIS. The State statute? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY: Whatever statute 
is in effect in the jurisdiction of the court 
in which the case is brought. 

Mr. CURTIS. In that connection, 
would there be the right to sue for an 
act heretofore committed by the man- 
ufacturer? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, I think not. 
The bill applies to future acts. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator point 
out the language which restricts it to 
future acts? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Section 3 is the 
section which makes it clear. There is 
no retroactive language in this bill mak- 
ing it applicable to acts of bad faith 
which occured in the past. To do that, 
it would be necessary to write retroactive 
language. 

I wish the Senator to know that in 
sponsoring this bill, I have done so in the 
belief that we can promote good rela- 
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tions between the manufacturers and 
the dealers, and that it is not necessary 
to look into the past for violations. 

I have repeatedly said, and I should 
like to reiterate it now, that I personally 
would be ready to forgive every violation 
of the antitrust laws which has been 
committed up to this time, if by so do- 
ing we could rewrite the sort of legisla- 
tion which would establish proper deal- 
ings under the antitrust laws. 

Mr. CURTIS. I, certainly, hold no 
particular or special brief for manufac- 
turers. They are usually able to take 
care of themselves. But I am anxious 
that the language we use will accomplish 
what we hope it will accomplish. I was 
delighted to hear the distinguished Sen- 
ator say that he had an agreement with 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House that public hearings 
would be held, because I would not want 
to grant rights to a dealer in respect to 
acts which were not in the public interest 
and in the interest of other dealers. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I have been on my 
feet much longer than I had anticipated. 
The time has come for the legislative 
body of the United States and for the 
executive branch to come to an under- 
standing of what can be done to preserve 
small business from being absorbed by 
concentrated big business, which, under 
present conditions, operates according to 
its own will. I do not blame it at all, 
because Congress is responsible for not 
having legislated effectively to meet the 
situation in which we find ourselves. 

When the Sherman Antitrust Law was 
passed in 1890, no one in the Senate or in 
the House had any conception, at least, 
any which was expressed in the discus- 
sion of the bill, that the time would come 
when most of the business in interstate 
commerce would be conducted by a com- 
paratively few corporations chartered by 
the States, with blanket power to create 
subsidiary corporations to operate in 
various ways. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
thank the Senator from Wyoming for 
yielding. Before I submit a favorable 
report from the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service on the nominations of 
149 postmasters, I desire to say that the 
Senator from Wyoming has done out- 
standing work in preparing the pending 
proposed legislation. It is something 
which is needed very badly in my State. 
I hear complaints about the situation 
every day from the automobile dealers. 
I believe that if the bill now under con- 
sideration shall be passed, it will do a 
great deal of good. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I was about to say, in 
conclusion, that the Department of Jus- 
tice, realizing the nature of the problem 
at the beginning of this administration, 
appointed a special group of lawyers, 
economists, and professors to study the 
antitrust laws. The United States Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives under- 
took to review that report. 

No recommendations were made in the 
report submitted by the Attorney Gen- 
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eral’s Committee, but the Antitrust Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice has 
brought many suits to enforce the anti- 
trust laws. I have only praise and ad- 
miration for Judge Barnes, the recent 
head of the Antitrust Division. Never- 
theless, it is perfectly clear that the 
problem has not been solved, when one 
remembers that in the numerous consent 
decrees which have been obtained we 
have fallen into the practice of securing 
consent between the Department of Jus- 
tice and the defendant as to the nature 
of the complaint to be made against him 
before negotiation and agreement are 
made on the nature of the decree which 
should be signed. 

The bill is not an attempt to solve the 
whole problem. It is merely an attempt 
to make it clear that one small thing can 
be done for the automobile dealers of 
America, namely, to give them the right 
to go into court and to enforce good faith 
between themselves and the manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that the 
testimony showed that some of the cor- 
porations were, in a manner of speaking, 
larger than the United States Govern- 
ment itself? They could borrow money 
more cheaply than could the United 
States Government. That is a perfectly 
indefensible situation, in the opinion of 
the Senator from North Dakota. The 
automobile-manufacturing corporations 
are so strong and so powerful that they 
can borrow money more cheaply than 
can our own Government. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the situation 
which now exists continues to grow—if 
the concentration of power proceeds 
further—we may confidently look for- 
ward to a time when it will be unneces- 
sary to have any Senators in this Cham- 
ber, because the power to regulate com- 
merce will be in the hands of those giant 
agencies, and not in the hands of Con- 
gress. 

The large corporations complain about 
Federal regulation. Yet the record of 
the hearings on the bill shows that some 
of the automobile companies want for 
themselves the right to regulate the 
automobile dealer. That is a situation 
which the Government cannot tolerate. 
If we fail now to give the automobile 
dealer his day in court, we shall be sac- 
rificing, in my opinion, the day in court 
of thousands, yes, of tens of thousands, 
of small-business people throughout the 
United States. 

Congress must keep the door of oppor- 
tunity open to all. We must not allow 
to continue a situation in which great 
accumulations of capital, counted in the 
billions of dollars, and operating not 
only on a nationwide basis, but also upon 
a worldwide basis, are able to overawe 
the small businessmen and business- 
women whom we represent in our own 
States. 

I hope, Mr. President, that when the 
debate upon the bill has been finished, 
we may have a yea-and-nay vote. I ask 
for the yeas and nays upon the passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY., I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. Obvi- 
ously, a large number of Senators has 
arrived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays when the 
Senate comes to vote on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the yeas and 
nays are ordered at this time on the 
bill itself, and I certainly have no objec- 
tion to that, does that foreclose the or- 
dering of the yeas and nays on a motion 
to recommit, should such a motion be 
made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
not foreclose the ordering of the yeas 
and nays on a motion to recommit. 

The question is, Shall the yeas and 
9 7 be ordered on the passage of the 

? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I move 
to recommit the bill. Before I speak on 
the motion to recommit, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I should like to place 
in the Recorp the determination of the 
court in the case of Gibbons against Og- 
den. I wish to suggest to the Senator 
from Wyoming that I was not entirely 
familiar with the decision when he called 
it to my attention. It has been several 
years since I read the decision. The re- 
port of the case consists of about 239 
pages. I think the law is largely stated 
in the syllabus of the case. The case 
involved a situation wherein the State 
of New York required all vessels which 
were sailing on the Hudson River at the 
port of New York and adjacent waters 
to be licensed by the State of New York. 
That case came before the Supreme 
Court on behalf of one who was licensed 
by the State of New Jersey and who 
wished to traverse the water. Forfeiture 
of the vessel was provided for in the New 
York statutes. 

The syllabus of the case states: 

The acts of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, granting to Robert R. Living- 
ston and Robert Fulton, the exclusive navi- 
gation of all the waters within the jurisdic- 
tion of that State, with boats moved by 
fire or steam, for a term of years, are repug- 
nant to that clause to the Constitution of 
the United States, which authorizes Congress 
to regulate commerce, so far as the said acts 
prohibits vessels, licensed, according to the 
laws of the United States, for carrying on the 
coasting trade, from navigating the said 
waters by means of fire or steam. 
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So, that case dealt directly with trans- 
portation over navigable waters within 
the State of New York, and did not apply 
to any sales in commerce within the 
State of New York. 

As I say, I have not read all the 239 
pages of the reported case, but I think 
the case had to do exclusively with the 
moving of vessels over the waters of the 
State of New York, and the case hele that 
vessels which were chartered either by 
the United States or by another State 
could not be excluded from moving over 
those waters. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Ihave not read the 
case for a long time, either, but my rec- 
ollection is that the ferryboat involved 
was operating across the Hudson River 
between the State of New York and the 
State of New Jersey. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And that it was 
transportation in interstate commerce. 

Mr. BRICKER. It was a clear case of 
that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. A clear case. 
Here we have a similarly clear case, be- 
cause there are involved operations un- 
der a franchise given for the transporta- 
tion and sale of automobiles from one 
State to another. I drew the conclusion, 
from many decisions which have been 
rendered, and from many acts of Con- 
gress which have been enacted in the 
past 20 years, that the statement of Chief 
Justice Marshall in that case involving 
the power of Congress over interstate 
commerce, in passing the Navigation 
Act, is such that it applies to all com- 
merce which affects commerce among the 
States. 

Mr. BRICKER. The case of Gibbons 
against Ogden does not go that far. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then I am think- 
ing of the wrong citation. 

Mr. BRICKER. My question was 
whether or not the power of the Con- 
gress, under the interstate and foreign 
commerce clause, attaches to the sale of 
a product to the trade after delivery, un- 
der the franchise of the dealer. I was 
getting at the problem of bootleg sales, 
to which the industry or dealers objected 
2 or 3 years ago. That was the reason 
for the question. The case I have cited 
does not apply to that situation. I do 
not know yet whether we have the power 
to regulate the sale after the delivery. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY, I still think we do 
have that power. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for yielding to me. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, irre- 
spective of the merits of the bill, the mo- 
tion to recommit, is made because the 
Senate is being asked to act upon a bill 
which will have far-reaching effect. The 
bill seems tame on the surface. I be- 
lieve the purpose of the bill is described 
as giving the dealer a fair day in the 
court, an objective which we certainly 
all support. 

I wish to point out that no hearings 
were held directly on this bill. It is true 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy] conducted extensive hear- 
ings, involving the major automobile 
companies and dealers, upon the question 
of antitrust law violations, monopolistic 
trends and influences, and, to a certain 
degree, management-dealer relation- 
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ships. The Senator from Wyoming, 
during the course of those hearings, fre- 
quently suggested that they were ex- 
ploratory; that there was no legislation 
before the committee; that the hearings 
were an effort to lead the manufacturers 
and the dealers into a relationship of 
greater harmony. 

After hearings were concluded, the 
subcommittee drafted the pending bill, 
which was subsequently reported to the 
Senate. Mind you, Mr. President, rep- 
resentatives of the industry have not 
testified on the proposed legislation, 
Dealers have not testified on the pro- 
posed legislation. Representatives of 
the various departments of Government 
have not testified on the bill presently 
before the Senate. Nor have consumer 
or labor groups testified. 

I have in my hand a report from the 
Department of Justice, which was sub- 
mitted about 2 or 3 days ago, raising 
some very serious objections to the bill. 

In all fairness to the Members of the 
Senate, it must be remembered that in 
the debate which has taken place so far 
many questions have been raised as to 
whether the bill requires good faith to 
be observed by both parties to a contract, 
and, as I recall, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has conceded that 
there is considerable doubt on that score. 
The senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hotianp] raised a question as to the 
effect upon present franchises. 

We know the folly of endeavoring to 
write on the floor of the Senate even the 
simplest piece of legislation. Regardless 
of what an individual Senator may be- 
lieve as to whether Federal legislation 
is needed in order to enforce contracts 
between manufacturers and dealers in 
the automobile industry, certainly no 
Senator will say that the Senate should 
pass a bill on the expectation that the 
other body will do a better job, tha? the 
other body will hold hearings, or that 
the other body will correct mistakes 
which the Senate may make. 

Mr. President, this body has a clear 
responsibility to recommit the bill, so 
that the Senate committee may hold 
hearings at which an opportunity will 
be afforded all interested parties, includ- 
ing representatives of the Department of 
Justice, representatives of the Federal 
Trade Commission, representatives of 
the manufacturing industry, representa- 
tives of the dealers and consumers, to 
testify regarding the provisions of the 
bill. They should be given their day in 
court. 

Mr. President, I say frankly that if I 
were an automobile dealer, I would be 
scared stiff of the bill which now is be- 
fore the Senate. What does the bill do? 
In the bill the manufacturer is charged 
with the duty of protecting the equities 
of each individual dealer. That does 
not mean only the legitimate dealer; it 
means both the franchised dealer and 
the dealer who sells to bootleggers; it 
means also the “stimulator” dealer. 
Such a provision would compel the man- 
ufacturer to protect the equities of the 
very forces which 90 percent of the auto- 
mobile dealers have condemned. 

So, Mr. President, although we may be 
greatly concerned about the relation- 
ships between the manufacturers and 
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the dealers—and I shall be the first to 
admit that auto manufacturers have 
sometimes dealt with a very heavy 
hand—yet it frequently happens that 
when we endeavor by legislation to solve 
certain problems, particularly those re- 
lating to two parties to a contract, we use 
a broad and double-edged sword that 
cuts both ways. 

Now we face the question of equities. 
If a manufacturer can be sued by a 
dealer for double damages because of a 
breach of good faith, what is the posi- 
tion of the consumer? Why not extend 
that right to the limit, and allow a cus- 
tomer to sue a dealer for breach of good 
faith? Dealers have been known to 
advertise falsely and to advertise a cer- 
tain trade-in which, at the time when 
the deal was consummated, did not ma- 
terialize. 

So, Mr. President, when we deal with 
the question of good faith, and when we 
include in the bill a punitive provision 
for double damages, our great concern 
should be not necessarily for the manu- 
facturer or for the dealer, but for the 
public. This bill provides protection for 
the public. If we are honest about the 
matter, we should provide in the bill 
a requirement that all consumers shall 
be dealt with in good faith. 

Mr. President, there are many rea- 
sons why the bill should not be passed 
today. 

First, the bill imposes upon the manu- 
facturers of automobile vehicles duties 
and burdens which are not imposed 
upon other manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts are sold to dealers and compete 
with automobiles for the consumers’ dol- 
lar. No justification for giving such 
treatment to automobile manufacturers, 
while protecting the manufacturers of 
other commodities from similar treat- 
ment, has been offered. In other words, 
the bill applies to manufacturers of only 
one commodity, and discriminates 
against one industry. Mr. President, 
what about the manufacturers of farm 
equipment? What about the manu- 
facturers of refrigerators? What about 
the manufacturers of television sets and 
automobile tires? They also operate 
through dealers. 

Historically, the Congress has always 
endeavored to avoid discriminatory leg- 
islation. It has never undertaken to say, 
“We shall treat this one industry dif- 
ferently from all other industries.” 

Mr, President, if the proposed protec- 
tion is needed, let us apply it to all in- 
dustries in which there are manufac- 
turers and franchised dealers; let us not 
select only one industry, and hold it up 
as a bad example. 

Of course, as has been stated, no hear- 
ings were held on the pending bill; there 
was no opportunity for representatives 
of the Department of Justice, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the automobile 
dealers, and the automobile manufac- 
turers or the consumer to appear before 
the committee, testify on the bill, and 
test its language. 

As the debate on the bill has progressed 
today it has been demonstrated that 
there is great vagueness as to what the 
bill will do. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wor- 
ForD in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr, BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from Michigan interpret the bill as ap- 
plying to franchises already in existence? 

Mr. POTTER. That is a question 
which has not been decided. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Horano] raised that question. The au- 
thor of the bill, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], 
stated, I believe, that the bill would affect 
present contracts. But that is an area 
which is still in doubt. 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course, if it be 
true that the bill will apply to franchises 
already in existence, the bill will clearly 
be unconstitutional, I think, because the 
Constitution of the United States pro- 
hibits the enactment of an ex post facto 
law; and this bill would then affect the 
substantive rights—not the remedial pro- 
cedure, but the substantive rights—of 
every automobile dealer in the country 
who today has a franchise. In other 
words, the bill would amend his fran- 
chise. If that be true, and if the bill 
gives the automobile dealers that right, 
the bill would take property from some- 
one else; in this case it might be a con- 
tract right in the nature of a property 
right. 

Mr.POTTER. The Senator from Ohio 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. In other words, two 
very definite constitutional questions are 
raised by the bill; and before it is en- 
acted, those questions should be resolved. 

Mr. POTTER. In the report by the 
Department of Justice, reference is made 
to the fact that there is a constitutional 
question: 

Finally, this language may raise constitu- 
tional problems. The bill in no way limits 
the time from which damages may run. 
Thus, for example, dealer-manufacturer 
contracts presently in force might be held 
not to protect all the equities of the auto- 
mobile dealer. Even though the manufac- 
turer complied strictly with the present con- 
tract terms, he still could be sued by a dealer 
the day this bill becomes law, and subjected 
to punitive damages for past acts not illegal 
when committed. 


Mr. BRICKER. The record shows 
that it is the intention of the proponents 
of the bill that it apply to present con- 
tracts. 

Mr. POTTER. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Ohio has misunderstood the answer 
which I gave; and I think the Senator 
from Michigan has also misunderstood 
it. 

Mr. POTTER. I shall be glad to be 
corrected. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The bill does not 
apply to any acts which have happened 
in the past. There could be no such 
retroactive legislation. We agree to 
that. The bill deals solely with acts 
which are committed after the enact- 
ment of the bill, with respect to lack 
of good faith. 
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Let me say also that the pledges which 
have already been made by the big man- 
ufacturers with respect to the rewriting 
of the franchises are so clear that the 
situation which has existed will be utter- 
ly different from that which will exist at 
the time the bill is enacted. Let me 
state it in another way. The franchises 
under which the abuses are committed 
are rapidly going out of existence. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is gratifying. 
Will the Senator from Michigan yield in 
order that I may ask the Senator from 
Wyoming one further question to clear 
up the record? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr.BRICKER. Does the double dam- 
ages feature apply to contracts which are 
already in existence? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It applies only to 
acts which take place in the future, after 
the bill is enacted. 

Mr. BRICKER. But under those con- 
tracts? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In connection 
with the termination of an existing con- 
tract; yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me in 
order that I may propound a question 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I dislike to inter- 
rupt the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. ALLOTT. My question is along 
the lines of the discussion which has al- 
ready taken place. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am perfectly 
willing to answer the question, but I wish 
to be courteous to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming is always courteous. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator from 
Michigan is always polite, so it is all 
right. 

The second paragraph of the report of 
the committee reads in part as follows: 

This legislation has several purposes. It 
creates causes of action where none pre- 
viously existed. 


Based upon the answer of the Senator 
from Wyoming, the effect of this pro- 
posed legislation, in the creation of 
causes of action where none previously 
existed, would be to rewrite the terms of 
all existing franchises. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. The old fran- 
chises, against which the complaints 
were made, were terminable at will. So 
the bill, in authorizing a suit upon ter- 
mination where good faith has not been 
exercised, would create a new cause of 
action. The record was full of cases in 
which the franchises had been termi- 
nated absolutely in the most arbitrary 
manner possible. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the Senator from 
Michigan will further yield, I feel that 
this point ought to be cleared up. 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The report continues: 

This right to court review will exist irre- 
spective of current franchise provisions to 
the contrary. 


Each of us knows of many abuses 
which have existed in the past. 
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But with respect to the answer of the 
Senator from Wyoming to my inquiry, it 
seems to me that if the bill does actually 
create a right, and it applies to existing 
contracts, in effect it would abrogate the 
provisions of those contracts and deprive 
people of property without due process 
of law. In fact, it would deprive them of 
the right which they had to contract 
freely, which right theretofore existed. 

I am not unaware of the problems 
which have existed in this field, but I feel 
that the question which has been raised 
must be resolved before the proposed leg- 
islation can become effective or good. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Colorado that the fran- 
chises which we have been discussing are 
not franchises which are at the present 
time enforceable; and the courts have 
said so over and over again. The only 
thing we are doing in this bill with re- 
spect to any of the old franchises, which 
the companies will not have abolished 
voluntarily by the time the bill passes, is 
to outlaw the provision by which the 
companies have the right to terminate 
franchises without cause. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the bill does 
not say that the franchise must be ter- 
minated before the dealer can sue. 
There is no such provision in the bill. 
So a dealer might have a franchise with 
respect to which he contended good 
faith had not been shown, and he might 
sue. The bill would incorporate in the 
franchise a term, a condition, and a 
right, as the report of the committee 
says, which did not previously exist. If 
that be true, as the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker] has very well pointed out, 
I think the bill is probably unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Again I read the 
concluding language of section 3, which 
contains the gist of the bill. This is the 
purpose for which the automobile dealer 
may sue. I begin in line 15 on page 3: 

By reason of the failure of said automobile 
manufacturer to act in good faith in per- 
forming or complying with any of the terms 
or provisions of the franchise, or in termi- 
nating, canceling, or not renewing the fran- 
chise with said dealer, 


These are the specific fields in which 
the hearings clearly showed the abuses, 
the coercion, and the violation of deal- 
ers’ rights to have taken place. Let me 
say to the Senator from Colorado that 
we are dealing with a situation which 
was so clearly abusive that the manu- 
facturers have already changed their at- 
titude. The result of the bill will be to 
nail down, as it were, the gains which 
have now been made. If the bill is not 
passed, if we do not give the dealer his 
day in court, all those abuses can be re- 
stored immediately. That is the gist of 
the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may I 
impose once more upon the good Sen- 
ator from Michigan? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am not unaware of 
the situation to which the Senator from 
Wyoming refers. I speak with a back- 
ground of some years of actual knowl- 
edge. But he has answered my question 
by referring to the last few lines of the 
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bill. The bill does exactly what I previ- 
ously stated, when it says: 

By reason of the failure of said automobile 
manufacturer to act in good faith in per- 
forming or complying with any of the terms 
or provisions of the franchise, or in termi- 
nating, canceling, or not renewing the fran- 
chise with said dealer. 


In the first part, in stating it in the 
alternative, what we have done is actu- 
ally to incorporate a new right in the 
original contracts. I hope to make my 
position clear later, but I wish to say 
now that, insofar as the bill attempts to 
write into existing franchises new 
rights—not merely remedial, but sub- 
stantive in character—I am inclined to 
agree with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker] that it may be unconstitu- 
tional. I wish to express my appreci- 
ation to the Senator from Michigan for 
having yielded to me and also to the 
Senator from Wyoming for answering 
my questions. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the col- 
loquy which has taken place emphasizes 
the very serious questions raised by the 
bill, which, on its face—and I know this 
is the intention of the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming—would give a 
day in court to automobile dealers. 
However, the plain language of the bill 
hides some provisions which, I am sure, 
will return to haunt the very dealers the 
distinguished Senator seeks to aid. 

Before I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado, I wish to com- 
plete my citation of the objections raised 
to the pending bill. I said, first of all, 
that it was discriminatory. It provides 
for punitive action against one part of 
an industry, and not another part; 
against one industry, and not against 
another where the same type of manu- 
facturer-dealer relationship exists. 

Secondly, Mr. President, the bill comes 
before us without hearings having been 
held on the specific piece of legislation 
now being considered by the Senate. 

The third objection I have to the bill 
is that it imposes fiduciary duties upon 
automobile manufacturers with respect 
to their dealers, without corresponding 
obligations being imposed on the deal- 
ers toward manufacturers or toward the 
public. There is no justification for 
legislation which requires manufacturers 
to act in good faith toward dealers but 
which does not impose the same obliga- 
tion upon dealers with respect to manu- 
facturers and the public. 

I am not a lawyer, but it is my under- 
standing that the legal interpretation of 
the term “fiduciary duties” implies a 
trust. A manufacturer, according to my 
interpretation of the bill, would be ob- 
ligated to protect the equities of every 
individual dealer. What would the 
equities be as between dealer A and 
dealer B in one community? For ex- 
ample, in Washington there may be 
Buick dealer A. What are his equities 
as compared with those of Buick dealer 
B at Hyattsville? Perhaps the dealer at 
Hyattsville is a bootlegger, who has been 
selling his cars wholesale to be taken to 
Utah or Colorado or some other locality, 
-and there sold at a $50 profit on each car. 
Under this bill, dealer A, the legitimate, 
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nonbootleg dealer, could not protect 
himself against dealer B. 

As a matter of fact, the manufacturer, 
under the terms of the bill, would be re- 
quired to protect the equities of dealer 
B, who sells cars in bootleg channels. 

Therefore, we would freeze into law 
every stimulator dealer ever created. 
Instead of alleviating the evils which 
have cropped up in the management- 
dealer-customer relationship in the past 
years, we would legalize every one of 
them. We would force companies to 
protect the equities of bootleg operators 
under penalty of double damages. The 
very people the bill seeks to aid would 
be penalized if the bill were enacted into 
law. 

Of course, the vast majority of the 
people in the country are not manu- 
facturers. Only a few are automobile 
manufacturers. There are many auto- 
mobile dealers. And the automobile 
consumers or buyers outnumber all the 
rest. 

As a public servant coming from the 
State of Michigan, I assure the Senators 
that I am very much interested in auto- 
mobile consumers. I want more of 
them. The interest of the consumer is 
completely ignored in the pending bill, 
This bill assumes that the interests of 
the public are the same as the interests 
of the automobile dealers. There are no 
grounds for such an assumption. Eco- 
nomic facts and experience contradict 
it. If the premise of the bill were sound, 
the public would be entitled to recover 
double damages from dealers in cases of 
bad faith by the latter. 

Mr. President, as a matter of startling 
fact, manufacturers would be punished 
under the bill for the very act of pro- 
tecting the public. Manufacturers 
would be subject to double damages for 
taking steps to protect the consumer 
against bad-faith actions of their 
dealers, if such cases were construed to 
follow section 1 (e) of the bill, the pro- 
tection of the dealer-equity clause. 

Mr. President, reference has been 
made to the report of the Department 
of Justice. This report points out many 
of the serious questions which are raised 
by the proposed legislation. 

I wish to read from the report of the 
Department of Justice, signed by William 
P. Rogers, Deputy Attorney General. It 
is dated June 13, 1956. I shall not read 
the entire report, but I shall submit it 
for the Recorp later. In part, the report 
states: 

This bill is special legislation limited solely 
to the distribution of automobiles. This De- 
partment has previously objected to the en- 
actment of legislation limited to single in- 
dustries. As a general rule we continue to 
oppose special legislation applying to any 
one industry. 

Beyond that, comment on the Dill’s ex- 
tremely broad wording is complicated by the 
absence of that public discussion and 
analysis which hearings would likely evoke, 
Principal questions stem from the construc- 
ponor section 1 (e)’s definition of “good 

aith.” 

Initially, the manufacturer is obliged, un- 
der pain of double damages, to “guarantee 
the dealer freedom from coercion, intimida» 
tion, or threats of coercion or intimidation.” 
While we are opposed to the coercion of any 
dealers including automobile dealers, to ac- 
cept products for resale, this practice may be 
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at present an unfair method of competition 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
By making specific in section 1 (e) by defi- 
nition of “good faith,” the illegality of such 
a practice only by automobile manufacturers 
described in section 2, the bill, if enacted, 
might cause courts to question the illegality 
of the practice in other industries. Subject 
to this word of caution, I would not oppose 
the enactment of a bill to outlaw coercion. 


In other words, Mr. President, we select 
one industry and say that if it indulges 
in coercion or intimidation or threats of 
coercion or intimidation, it is subject to 
double penalty. What about other in- 
dustries in which there is a manufac- 
turer-dealer relationship? The courts 
might infer that there would be a ques- 
tion as to the legality of such action. 

Quoting further from the report of the 
Deputy Attorney General: 

S. 3879 does more. The manufacturer is 
made liable for “coercion, intimidation, or 
threats of” same, not only by himself, but 
also, for instance, by his distributors— 
whether or not they are subject to his con- 
trol. Thus, section 1 (a) defines “manu- 
facturer” to include “any person, partnership, 
or corporation which acts for such manufac- 
turer or assembler in connection with the 
distribution of said automotive vehicles.” 

Section 1 (e), in addition, defines “good 
faith” broadly to include the manufacturer's 
duty * * * to guarantee the dealer freedom 
from coercion,” etc. The source from which 
this “coercion” may come, I emphasize, is no 
way limited by the bill. Apparently, then, 
this language obliges the manufacturer, on 
pain of double damages, to protect his dealer 
from any ‘“coercion”—regardless of the 
source. 


The bill, Mr. President, presents an in- 
teresting situation in connection with the 
definition of manufacturer“ and dis- 
tributor.” A distributor is one who acts 
on the part of the manufacturer, and his 
actions in his relationship with the 
dealer can cause the dealer to sue for 
double damages; but the distributor also 
has franchises, so he is put in the posi- 
tion of the dealer. In the definition of 
“dealer” a distributor is also included. 
Is a dealer in automobiles who owns a 
franchise fish or fowl? Is he a manu- 
facturer, or is he a dealer? That is an- 
other question which this bill raises. 
The bill would operate in a cloudy area 
and would be bound to bring on litigation 
for years. I contend, Mr. President, that 
the bill would work to the detriment of 
the very persons whom it seeks to aid. 

Mr. President, I have cited only a few 
of the paragraphs from the Attorney 
General’s report. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire report be made a 
part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT BY DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ON S. 3879 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
June 13, 1956. 
Hon. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly, Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR O’MaHONEY: This is in re- 
sponse to your request for this Department's ` 
views on S. 3879 (84th Cong., 2d sess.). That 
bill was introduced May 18, 1956, referred to 
the Senate Judiciary Commtitee, and re- 
ported out favorably, without hearings, June 
4 of this year. 
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Section 2 of the bill specifies that “any 
automobile manufacturer engaged in com- 
merce who makes or grants any franchise to 
an automobile dealer shall have the duty 
to act in good faith in all dealings or trans- 
actions with such dealer.” 

Supplementing section 2, section 3 pro- 
vides “an automobile dealer” may sue any 
manufacturer for double damages, plus cost 
of suit and attorney's fees, “sustained * * * 
by reason of the failure of said automobile 
manufacturer to act in good faith in per- 
forming or complying with any of the terms 
or provisions of the franchise, or in termi- 
nating, canceling, or not renewing the fran- 
chise with said dealer.” 

Finally, section 1 (e) defines “good faith” 
as: 

“The duty of the automobile manufacturer, 
its officers, employees, or agents to act in a 
fair, equitable, and nonarbitrary manner so 
as to guarantee the dealer freedom from coer- 
cion, intimidation, or threats of coercion or 
intimidation, and in order to preserve and 
protect all the equities of the automobile 
dealer which are inherent in the nature of 
the relationship between the automobile 
dealer and automobile manufacturer.” 

This bill is special legislation limited solely 
to the distribution of automobiles. This 
Department has previously objected to the 
enactment of legislation limited to single 
industries. As a general rule we continue 
to oppose special legislation applying to any 
one industry. 

Beyond that, comment on the bill’s ex- 
tremely broad wording is complicated by the 
absence of that public discussion and anal- 
ysis which hearings would Likely evoke. 
Principal questions stem from the construc- 
tion of section 1 (e)'s definition of “good 
faith.” 

Initially, the manufacturer is obliged, upon 
pain of double damages, to “guarantee the 
dealer freedom from coercion, intimidation, 
or threats of coercion or intimidation.” 
While we are opposed to the coercion of any 
dealers, including automobile dealers, to ac- 
cept products for resale, this practice may 
be at present an unfair method of compe- 
tition under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. By making specific in section 1 (e) by 
definition of “gocd faith” the illegality of 
such a practice only by automobile manu- 
facturers described in section 2, the bill, if 
enacted, might cause courts to question the 
illegality of the practice in other industries, 
Subject to this word of caution, I would not 
oppose the enactment of a bill to outlaw 
coercion. (See, e. g., International Salt Co. v. 
United States (332 U. S. 392 (1947)); Stand- 
ard Oil of California v. United States (337 
U. S. 293 (1949).) 

S. 3879 does more. The manufacturer is 
made liable for “coercion, intimidation, or 
threats of” same, not only by himself but 
also, for instance, by his distributors, 
whether or not they are subject to his con- 
trol. Thus, bill section 1 (a) defines “manu- 
facturer“ to include “any person, partner- 
ship, or corporation which acts for such 
manufacturer or assembler in connection 
with the distribution of said automotive 
vehicles.” Section 1 (e), in addition, de- 
fines “good faith” broadly to include the 
manufacturer's “duty * * * to guarantee the 
dealer freedom from coercion,” etc. The 
source from which this “coercion” may come, 
I emphasize, is no way limited by the bill. 
Apparently, then, this language obliges the 
manufacturer, on pain of double damages, 
to protect his dealer from any “coercion,” 
regardless of the source. 

Also specified by section 1 (e) as part of 
the manufacturer’s “good faith” obligation 
is the duty to “protect all the equities of 
the automobile dealer” which are inherent 
within the nature of the relationship be- 
tween the automobile dealer and the auto- 
mobile manufacturer. Antitrust difficulties 
here, too, are immediately apparent. In light 
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of auto-industry history, for example, the 
term “equities of the dealer” might well in- 
clude the dealer's right to be free from com- 
petition from added franchise dealers. As I 
understand it, one major auto manufacturer’s 
policy now is to permit appeal to its dealer 
relations board from any sales manager’s de- 
cisions which affect “the equities of the 
dealer.” Within this language, appointment 
of an additional dealer in a dealer's area has 
consistently been deemed a matter warrant- 
ing appeal. Appointment of added dealers 
in an area, however, is but one normal com- 
petitive means for securing better distribu- 
tion. As a result, this language might de- 
prive newcomers of their fair chance to enter 
the auto-dealer business and in the process 
seriously restrain distribution of new cars. 

Even more broadly, this phrasing could be 
read to require a manufacturer to guarantee 
against a dealer’s unprofitable operation or 
depletion of investment. The report, for ex- 
ample, emphasizes throughout this bill’s con- 
cern for the dealer’s franchise investment.“ 
After remarking on the “substantial invest- 
ment of his own personal funds by the dealer 
in the business,” the report, on page 2, states 
the dealer “becomes in a real sense the eco- 
nomic captive of the manufacturer.” Build- 
ing on this analysis, the report concludes 
(p. 5): 

“The economic facts underlying the rela- 
tionship between manufacturer and dealer 
justify the imposition upon the factory of 
duties of a fiduciary or quasi-judiciary char- 
acter. * * * Under these circumstances, it 
seems reasonable that the law should impost 
upon the dominant party, the manufacturer, 
duties of a fiduciary character.” 

Against this background, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that the committee in- 
tended that dealers’ equities include some 
safeguard for dealers’ margins of profit or 
investment. Section 3 would apply this 
standard to any terminating, canceling, or 
not renewing of a dealer’s franchise? Any 
failure to renew, it seems clear, might dras- 
tically deplete a dealer’s investment. Simi- 
larly, an increase in auto production might 
mean harder competition among dealers but 
a lower return for any one dealer. From 
this it follows that S. 3879 could oblige a 
manufacturer, I repeat, on pain of double 
damages, to gear his production and distri- 
bution to preserve each dealer’s profitable 
investment. 

Thus building for dealers a sanctuary from 
the rigors of competition seems at odds with 
basic principles of antitrust. It could effec- 
tively prevent manufacturers from respond- 
ing with production or price changes to the 
stimuli of a free market, The result might 
be artificially to recreate as a permanent 
condition in the retailing of automobiles 
post-war shortages and prices still fresh in 
the minds of many. Completely frustrated 
would be that public interest in more and 
better products, as well as rival distribution 
methods which competition is meant to 
safeguard. 

Finally, this language may raise consti- 
tutional problems. The bill no way limits 
the time from which damages may run. 
Thus, for example, dealer-manufacturer 
contracts presently in force might be held 
not to protect all the equities of the auto- 
mobile dealer. Even though the manufac- 
turer complied strictly with present contract 


18. Rept. No. 2073, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
? Acknowledging the possibility that a 


‘manufacturer may fail to renew a dealer 


contract only on pain of double damages, the 
report, p. 6, states: “The bill would not per- 
manently bind a manufacturer to his dealer, 
The dealer in case of nonrenewal has no 
right to require continuance of the relation- 
ship. He merely has a right to damages if 
the factory failed to act in good faith in 
refusing to renew the franchise,” 
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terms, he still could be sued by a dealer— 
the day this bill became law—and subjected 
to punitive damages for past acts not illegal 
when committed. 

For all these reasons, I am unable to rec- 
ommend enactment of this bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, as a re- 
sult of the hearings held by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming, 
focusing public attention upon manufac- 
turer-dealer relationships, the automo- 
bile manufacturers made some drastic 
changes in their management-dealer re- 
lationships and the provisions of their 
contracts, and also in the manner in 
which dealer grievances are considered. 
Those changes have recently gone into 
effect. It would seem to me folly of the 
first order for us to rush in assuming 
that legislation is the panacea for all 
troubles, before we ascertain whether 
the new policy on the part of manu- 
facturers in their relationships with deal- 
ers is working successfully, 

I hold no brief for any automobile 
manufacturers, or for any other manu- 
facturers, who force automobiles, refrig- 
erators, tires, or television sets on the 
dealers. The contracts between them 
should be two-way contracts. But this 
bill has a great deal more pain in it for 
the dealer than it has for the manufac- 
turer. I hope that the Senate, in its 
wisdom, rather than to wait for the 
House committee to hold hearings, 
rather than to pass the bill and to pass 
the buck and let the House iron out 
the bumps, will recommit the bill to the 
committee. Immediate hearings could 
be held, and we could be assured of 
some legislative history on the meaning 
of the provisions of the bill. Then the 
bill could be brought before the Senate, 
according to this body its right to act 
upon a bill which had been properly con- 
sidered. I should not like to think that 
the Senate would pass the buck to the 
House, saying, “You hold the hearings; 
you make the corrections; we want to get 
a bill out.” The automobile industry 
has been suffering some pains in recent 
months, and I am frank to admit that 
many of those pains have been self-in- 
flicted. There is an unemployment 
problem in the State of Michigan at the 
present time, but legislation of this kind 
will compound the problem, not only 
for the dealer, but for the manufacturer 
and the working population. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill would do serious injury to 
the public interest. Therefore, I have 
moved that it be recommitted. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that on to- 
morrow we shall consider Calendar No. 
2262, House bill 101, relating to. the ad- 
ministration by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of section 9, subsections (d) and 
(e) of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939, which bill has been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
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Affairs; and Calendar Nos. 2263 to 2276, 
inclusive, being 14 bills reported from 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia; and Calendar Nos. 2277 through 
2280, inclusive, being 4 bills reported 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. These measures 
have been cleared by the respective policy 
committees; and I have discussed this 
schedule with the distinguished minority 
leader, and he is agreeable to it. 

The Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department appropriation bill is in con- 
ference. No conference has yet been 
held. We are hopeful that there may be 
a conference on that bill this week, and 
that the conference report can be 
brought before the Senate this week. 

A conference is being held this after- 
noon on the Independent Offices appro- 
priation bill. If an agreement is 
reached, I serve notice that we may take 
up that report later in the week. 

The Public Works bill has passed the 
Senate. There is scheduled a meeting 
of the conference committee at 4 o’clock 
today. 

The legislative appropriation bill has 
passed the Senate, and it may be that the 
House will accept the Senate amend- 
ments without a conference. 

As the Senate has previously been in- 
formed, we shall take up the Defense 
Department appropriation bill Thurs- 
day, and have general discussion on 
Thursday and Friday—if Senators care 
to discuss it Friday—but there will be no 
votes on the Defense Department appro- 
priation bill until Monday. We hope to 
conclude, on Monday or Tuesday, con- 
sideration of the Defense Department 
appropriation bill, to be followed by the 
foreign aid authorization bill. 

Hearings are now being held by the 
Appropriations Committee on the foreign 
aid appropriation bill, but, of course, no 
action will be taken on that bill until 
after the Senate acts on the conference 
report on the foreign aid authorization 
bill. 

The supplemental appropriation bill 
has yet to be reported. It cannot be 
acted upon until the Armed Services 
Committee acts upon the military pub- 
lic works bill, which it expects to do 
on next Tuesday. 

I make this announcement so that 
Senators may know of the schedule 
which has been arranged for the next 
few days, and make their plans accord- 


. 


AUTOMOBILE DEALER'S DAY IN 
COURT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3879) to supplement the 
antitrust laws of the United States, in 
order to balance the power now heavily 
weighted in favor of automobile manu- 
facturers, by enabling franchise auto- 
mobile dealers to bring suit in the district 
courts of the United States to recover 
twofold damages sustained by reason of 
the failure of automobile manufacturers 
to act in good faith in complying with 
the terms of franchises or in terminat- 
ing or not renewing franchises with their 
dealers. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the motion to re- 
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commit submitted by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan. Within a few 
minutes this body will be called upon to 
decide whether the protests of the giants 
of the automobile manufacturing indus- 
try—namely, Ford, General Motors, and 
Chrysler, who manufacture 95 percent of 
the automobiles on the roads of this 
country—are going to be free and re- 
main free to dictate, with the power of 
an absolute monarch, the rules of ex- 
istence in the No. 1 industry of the 
United States of America and of the 
world. 

Mr. President, the telegrams have 
poured out from these giants. 

They seem to have such complete and 
total control of those in the Justice De- 
partment that the purpose of that de- 
partment is always to defend the giants 
and to let small, competitive, free enter- 
prise take its dictation according to 
whatever the oracles on the mount de- 
side—according to their own whim and 
greater profit. 

The hearings held by the committee of 
the Senator from Wyoming and by my 
own Committee extended over a period 
of 2 years. Prior to that time hearings 
had been held by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce on other 
proposed legislation designed to correct 
many of the cancerous abuses which had 
grown up under the very eyes of the 
men who operate and manage the giant 
automobile factories. 

I am becoming a little tired of hearing 
the Department of Justice take the side 
of big business. 

I thought the purpose of the Antitrust 
Division was to protect the rabbit from 
the hunter. But instead, under this ad- 
ministration, and according to the opin- 
ion of the very man, Mr. Rogers, who was 
quoted a few minutes ago by the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Porter], the purpose of the game laws is 
to protect the hunter from the rabbit. 
So we have a peculiar distortion of em- 
phasis, namely, that to provide for a 
free, competitive economy, we must be 
careful not to have even a set of Marquis 
of Queensberry rules—at a time when 
the three giants control 95 percent of 
the industry, and when a threat of mo- 
nopoly exists which threatens 40,000 
competitive, locally managed, locally fi- 
nanced, little-business men. 

The report from the Department of 
Justice, signed by the Deputy United 
States Attorney General in opposition 
to the bill offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming, was written by 
the same gentleman who wrote an opin- 
ion on a similar bill that was being con- 
sidered about 2 years ago by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. It was a mild bill allowing 
the manufacturers to write into their 
contracts, if they so chose, a prohibi- 
tion against franchised dealers selling 
automobiles to dealers who were not 
franchised. The committee tried to get 
the thinking of the men on whom the ad- 
ministration seemed to rely as to its at- 
titude toward little business. Let me 
quote from the opinion of Mr. William 
P. Rogers under date of July 21, 1954. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate 
to read it all but he concludes with these 
words—he is the same man on whom 
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the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan now relies to make a case against 
the bill offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

In closing, Mr. Rogers said: 

The fact that bootleg sales are so prevalent 
in the automobile industry may indicate that 
& large segment of the purchasing public 
favors a new method of distribution in the 
automobile industry. If the problem of 
automobile dealers is to be solved by enact- 
ment of the present bill, moreover, the way 
will be opened for countless appeals to Con- 
gress by every industry group with a real or 
fancied problem produced by intensified 
competition. The Department of Justice 
does not believe that the current competi- 
tive conditions in the automobile industry 
present a reasonable justification for tam- 
pering with the antitrust laws by granting 
special preferential exemptions which run 
counter to the American standard of a free, 
vigorous economy. 

Accordingly, the Department of Justice is 
opposed to the enactment of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 


there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 


There was the idea that this was a 
“fancied problem.” ‘There was the idea 
that perhaps we ought to flush down the 
drain some 40,000 locally managed small 
businesses—because to pass any kind of 
legislation in this field would be abhor- 
rent to those who are supposed to be 
running the Antitrust Division. The 
Department of Justice felt that it was 
necessary to protect the big three; to 
protect 87% billion of concentrated 
wealth; never mind the 40,000 little local 
dealers who are trying to eke out a profit. 

Only the other day the very same men 
who are so much opposed to the bill sent 
telegrams to their suppliers, including 
United States Steel and Bethlehem Steel 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass, trying to in- 
fluence the vote of the United States 
Senate. They said the dealers were 
making so much profit that to pass leg- 
islation now in this field would only 
multiply the vast “take” they are getting. 

Also, they have been trying to raise 
the same type of hobgoblins which are 
being raised on the floor today, in an 
effort to defeat this bill, a bill which pro- 
vides only that a dealer shall be given 
his day in court—an opportunity to sue 
in any Federal court for bad faith per- 
formance of a contract on the part of 
the manufacturer. 

The other day in our subcommittee 
hearings I detailed some 15 or 20 bills 
which were pending before the House 
and the Senate. I asked the distin- 
guished witness, the general counsel and 
vice president of the Ford Motor Co., if 
he favored any single one of the bills. 
There was not one that he favored. He 
did not even favor a bill introduced by 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. POTTER], who now has moved to 
recommit the O’Mahoney bill. He was 
not even in favor of any of the Repub- 
lican bills. It appears that the giants 
of the industry plainly do not want any 
legislation along this line. They are 
running the show, and they feel that they 
should continue to run the show. 

I remind the Senators that this is not 
an unusual experience in Government. 
When we discussed the Federal bank 
deposit insurance, the big banks were 
against it, because the legislation gave 
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to the little banks the same right to guar- 
antee the security of their bank deposits. 
The lobby in Washington urged Congress 
to vote to kill the bill, because it would 
interfere with the great productive free- 
enterprise system. I am for the great, 
free, productive-enterprise system. But 
I remind Senators that it is a competitive 
system; it is not a system which will 
work without competition. 

Then, when the scandalous stock mar- 
ket situation arose, the Senator from 
Wyoming and others tried to secure cor- 
rective legislation which would insure 
honesty, decency, and ethical conduct. 
The Senate and House committees heard 
testimony to the effect that the Govern- 
ment was tinkering with business and 
was trying to destroy free enterprise. 
The same was true of the Holding Com- 
pany Act. We heard about the scan- 
dalous graveyard list, and the same 
statements were made in an effort to 
destroy that bill. 

Whenever the Government has moved 
to provide a set of Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules to insure fair play and to 
prohibit hitting below the belt, it has 
always been charged with interference 
with the rights of business to operate. 

But whenever the Government has in- 
sisted on fair play and fair practices, the 
very ones who have protested the action 
of the Government have found that such 
action has ultimately worked to their ad- 
vantage—as well as to that of the smaller 
people which the law sought to protect. 

I am becoming a little tired of hearing 
the Department of Justice, whenever 
legislation is proposed to help the little 
people and to help the competitive enter- 
prise in this country survive in the face 
of an ever-growing tendency toward 
monopoly and concentration of power, 
raise the fear of hobgoblins, or contend 
that the law should be so broad as to 
include other types of industry. It 
seems that big business merely wants to 
have someone else on its team. They 
want the television, refrigerator, bicycle, 
motorcycle, and aircraft industries to be 
included. 

Actually, I think the primary industry 
of this Nation and of the world is im- 
portant enough to be the subject of legis- 
lation in this field. The committees 
spent many, many months in careful 
study of the conditions in the automo- 
bile industry. But if additional legisla- 
tion is necessary to cover the farm im- 
plement, the television, the radio, or the 
refrigerator industries, all of which have 
franchise agreements, let us consider 
legislating for them later. I do not 
think Congress knows enough about all 
those subjects, or can know enough about 
them, in a single period of 2 years of in- 
vestigation, to legislate across that whole 
field. 

We are dealing with the No. 1 industry 
of America and the world. If that is not 
an important enough industry in which 
to legislate, I do not know what industry 
would be. 

I regret that all Senators could not 
have attended the hearings and have 
learned of the fear that is in hearts of 
thousands of automobile dealers who 
were afraid to answer even a question- 
naire with their names signed to it. 
This was because of the intimidation 
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and pressures which have existed 
throughout the years, and the contract 
termination clauses which have served 
as economic death penalties if the deal- 
ers dared to incur the ire of the manu- 
facturers. 

This bill merely gives the dealer the 
right to go into court and lodge a suit, 
not to make the manufacturer prove 
good-faith performance, but for the 
dealer to prove the manufacturer’s bad- 
faith performance of existing contracts. 
Some of the contracts which have existed 
in the past were the most one-sided con- 
tracts ever entered into by any business- 
man. Usually there is mutuality be- 
tween the seller and a buyer. Usually if 
one is an independent retailer he has 
sources of supply consisting of some 2 to 
10 or 20 or 100 manufacturers. This 
does not obtain, and cannot obtain, in 
the automotive industry. 

Mr. President, the dealer is the cap- 
tive buyer of a seller who can impose 
an economic death penalty in 90 days 
time by terminating the contract. This 
is regardless of how long the dealer may 
have been in. business, regardless of how 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
he may have put into his building—at 
the company’s instruction, building at 
a certain location, under certain speci- 
fications and design, and everything else 
insisted on by the factory. Yet there is, 
in practically every major contract 
existing today in the automotive indus- 
try, provision for economic loss of life 
in 90 days. 

The bill would simply assure the 
dealer who signs a contract, one-sided 
though it may be—and they are still one- 
sided, and they will perhaps continue to 
be one-sided, weighted in favor of the 
factory—that he has a right to go into 
court and sue for damages for bad faith 
under the terms of the contract. 

We see glistening tears being shed 
over Ford and General Motors, and over 
the fact that throughout the United 
States the individual dealers, who have 
an investment averaging $118,000, are 
going to victimize the Ford Motor Co. or 
General Motors. 

Frankly, I think the bill has been well 
drafted. The basis for its need cannot 
be questioned even by its enemies and 
those who would seek to kill it by recom- 
mitment. I feel the bill merits action 
by the Senate, since it was unanimously 
reported by the subcommittee, and, Iam 
told, unanimously reported by the full 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Generally, the purpose of most hear- 
ings is to determine whether legislation 
is needed in a particular field. Perhaps 
some correction of the bill can be made 
on the floor of the Senate, if the bill has 
any defects in it. But I cannot see any. 

Frankly, I think the little dealers and 
little-business men are going to learn 
who their friends are today. They are 
going to find out whether the United 
States Senate is in favor of the contin- 
uation of little business or whether it is 
going to go all-out for greater and greater 
monopolization of our economic spec- 
trum. The question is as simple as that. 

Make no mistake, the motion to recom- 
mit, which has been submitted in good 
faith by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Michigan, is in fact a motion to 
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kill the bill. We all know that Congress 
is nearing the end of its session, and we 
know that agreement to the motion to 
recommit today will mean the ceath of 
the bill and therefore, no legislation on 
the subject matter in this session. 

So as we get near agreement or disa- 
greement to the motion to recommit, 
which is apparently supported by the 
minority leader, who says he shall ask 
for the yeas and nays—and I support 
him in that request—we shall find out 
very quickly how we stand on the conflict 
between little-business interests and big- 
business interests. We shall find out the 
answer to that question on a bill which 
I think is completely equitable. I do 
not see how anyone in the world can say 
any American, no matter who he is, shall 
be denied his day in court, and shall 
not be given the opportunity to appear 
before a Federal judge and ask to be 
recompensed for damages which he has 
sustained as a result of bad faith on the 
part of another. 

Are we in favor of bad faith in existing 
contracts? 

We are not asked to turn the question 
over toa bureaucracy. We are not asked 
to turn the matter over to a board or a 
commission. We are asked to turn it 
over to Federal judges, so that a dealer 
may introduce evidence before the Judge, 
have him weigh the evidence, and deter- 
mine whether or not, under the contract 
signed by the manufacturer and by the 
dealer, bad faith has been shown to have 
resulted in losses being sustained by the 
dealer—whether the losses which were 
sustained by the dealer were the result 
of bad faith on the part of the manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I have been in commit- 
tee most of the afternoon. I left the 
committee to hear the address of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma. I 
have been impressed by his arguments. 
I may say, in all candor, I have been in 
doubt as to how I should cast my vote on 
the bill. The Senator’s arguments are 
impressive. I wonder if the Senator 
would be willing to give me, and per- 
haps other Senators who may be in- 
terested, the benefit of his reaction to 
the statement I have heard that the en- 
actment of the bill would tend to freeze 
into permanence, so to speak, some of 
the bad trade practices of which many 
dealers complain. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I certainly think 
the result would be the reverse of that. 
I have been involved in an independent 
study by the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Subcommittee on Automobile 
Marketing Practices. Because of that 
study, because of the activities of the 
antimonopoly subcommittee, and be- 
cause we took the trouble to poll 40,000 
automobile dealers on whether they 
thought legislation or Federal studies 
were needed in the field, we have seen, 
in recent months, great concessions 
made by the large automobile manu- 
facturers. I will say this for them: As 
the situation exists today, they have 
gone far toward correcting the abuses 
about which most dealers were com- 
plaining. But the No. 1 complaint was 
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about contracts. The dealers fear the 
90-day death sentence. Contracts still 
carry that clause, making the contracts 
subject to cancellation in 90 days, at the 
option of either party. It means that, 
no matter how much the local dealer’s 
investment is, no matter how many 
years he may have been in business, no 
matter how much inventory he may be 
carrying, no matter how many em- 
ployees were with his company, no mat- 
ter whether his entire investment had 
been dictated by the factory—even down 
to the location in the block—the manu- 
facturer, for no reason whatsoever, if he 
so chooses, can cancel out the dealer- 
ship in 90 days. Such contracts exist 
still today in the automobile distribut- 
ing business. 

Such contracts will still exist under 
the bill. The only difference is that a 
dealer will have an opportunity to go 
into court and sue for damages. He 
must prove he sustained those damages 
as a result of bad faith on the part of 
the factory in carrying out the one-sided 
contract the factory had written. 

I feel it is perfectly logical that auto- 
mobile dealers should be given the same 
rights which practically every other com- 
petitive industry has, particularly be- 
cause of the peculiar situation of having 
95 percent of the supply of cars concen- 
trated in the hands of 3 companies. 
Legislation such as is proposed in the 
pending bill is needed to provide for some 
microscopic degree of mutuality between 
the two contracting parties. Now,itisa 
case of there being a giant on the one 
hand, and a gnat on the other. The 
combined investment of the 40,000 auto- 
mobile dealers is not an insignificant one, 
Although the average investment is 
$118,000, the total investment of the 
franchised dealers is about $5 billion, 
and these independent franchised dealers 
employ about 667,800 persons. We think 
of the automobile industry as consisting 
of big manufacturers. Yet they have a 
total investment of only 87 ½ billion, and 
they employ about 780,000. So the auto- 
mobile industry is really divided into two 
halves. One-half has been the complete 
and total master of the other half. I 
have often said they are like the Siamese 
twins. When one of the Siamese twins, 
the independent franchised dealers, be- 
comes anemic and withers away, it will 
not be long before the other twin will 
likewise die. I am not afraid of what 
was so blatantly told our committee only 
last week, practically in these words: if 
the Congress dared enact legislation in 
this field, the Ford Motor Co. might de- 
cide not to have any independent, fran- 
chised dealers. Mr. President, I do not 
like to have attempts made to bluff the 
Senate; I do not like threats or attempts 
to intimidate or coerce either the Sen- 
ate or the dealers. Yet representatives 
of the Ford Motor Co. have repeatedly 
said that they would have to consider 
changing that company’s entire auto- 
mobile distribution system if we were to 
provide for equity and fair and decent 
treatment of the little, independently 
owned, independently financed automo- 
bile dealers. 

In that connection, let us consider 
their present dealership structure. The 
manufacturers with good dealership 
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structures are doing very well indeed. 
The automobile manufacturers that to- 
day are “on the rocks” or nearly “on 
the rocks” are those which do not have 
and cannot obtain satisfactory dealer- 
ships. In contrast, the manufacturers 
who are doing well have a cadre of well- 
equipped dealers who sell the manufac- 
turers’ products. We do not think the 
other half of the industry should forever 
be the slaves of the manufacturing half. 
We do not think the manufacturing half 
of the industry should be able to call the 
tune and determine which dealers shall 
survive and which shall “go under,” and 
be able to pass economic death sentences 
at their whim or fancy. Do not worry 
about the bluff that automobile manu- 
facturers will give up the advantages of 
the dealership system just because Con- 
gress writes a minimum amount of good 
faith and fair play into their relations 
with dealers. 

The manufacturers now have corrected 
most of the abuses. But how long can 
we be sure they will remain corrected, 
especially in a difficult competitive con- 
dition in a bad automobile year, such as 
the present one? 

And who caused the over-selling in the 
automobile market last year? It was 
not caused by the dealers. Instead, it 
was caused by the manufacturers—who 
forced on the market a million more 
automobiles than the market could ab- 
sorb, and attempted to stretch the 
normal customer demand in one year 
to the size of the demand for 2 or 3 years. 
As a result, today there is vast unem- 
ployment, which has been caused by the 
desire of the manufacturers to overload 
the market last year, regardless of what 
would happen in this year. 

Mr. President, the automobile dealers 
constitute an extremely large and ex- 
tremely important industry. The in- 
vestment of the automobile manufac- 
turers in the United States amounts to 
approximately 87 ½ billion, and they em- 
ploy approximately 780,000 persons. But 
the total investment of the franchised 
dealers is estimated to be nearly $5 bil- 
lion, and they employ approximately 
667,800 persons, or approximately 9.7 
percent of total retail employment in the 
United States. The investment of the 
42,000 dealers averages approximately 
$118,000 each. 

Certainly we must be concerned when 
unethical practices, including “price 
packing”—adding unjustified charges 
phony “blitz”? sales, misleading adver- 
tising, and so forth, are engaged in. To- 
day such practices are taboo by action of 
the automobile manufacturing com- 
panies. But do you not, Senators, think 
that a local small-business man with an 
investment of $200,000 or even $50,000 is 
entitled to some security beyond the 
whim or monetary desire of a manufac- 
turer to do thus and so? 

The pending bill is a corrective piece 
of proposed legislation designed to put a 
Marquis of Queensberry set of rules into 
effect in a business which really is a cor- 
nerstone of our domestic prosperity. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Frear in the chair). 
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from Oklahoma yield’ to the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. From the previous 
remarks of the Senator from Oklahoma, 
I understood that the automobile manu- 
facturers have an investment amounting 
to approximately $7.2 billion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. They have an in- 
vestment totaling approximately $74 
billion. 

Mr. McNAMARA. And I also under- 
stood the Senator from Oklahoma to say 
that the total investment of the dealers 
is approximately $5 billion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; $5 billion. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Certainly the deal- 
ers constitute a very substantial part of 
the automobile industry. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Certainly they do. 

Furthermore, it is interesting to note 
the employment. Approximately 780,- 
000 persons are employed by the auto- 
mobile manufacturers in the United 
States, whereas approximately 667,800 
persons are employed in the distribution 
and servicing branches of the industry. 

Mr. McNAMARA. In other words, the 
figures indicate, do they not, that the 
two branches of this industry are nearly 
equal in size. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; 
Siamese twins. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma think that in view 
of that relationship, the industry would 
be better off without Government inter- 
vention? Could not the two branches of 
the industry conduct themselves in such 
a manner that the Federal Government 
would not have to enter into the picture? 
Have any remedies of that sort been sug- 
gested by either party? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not think the 
pending bill provides for Government in- 
tervention. The bill merely will allow 
such a dealer to maintain, in court, a 
suit similar to that which 99.44 percent 
of all other businessmen in the United 
States can maintain in court. But be- 
cause Philadelphia lawyers have written 
these one-sided contracts, although to- 
day a dealer can go into court and can 
file suit, his suit will be thrown out of 
court the next day. 

This bill would allow damages to be 
awarded in such a suit if bad faith could 
be shown. Such a provision would not 
cause the complaint to be turned over to 
a board. Instead, the suits would be 
handled by the district courts of the 
United States. I do not think that the 
district courts of the United States are 
prejudiced, or that the verdicts in the 
district courts are awarded indiscrimi- 
nately, or that they will refuse to recog- 
nize good faith as a proper defense on the 
part of a manufacturer to a suit for losses 
actually sustained. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Did the investiga- 
tion suggest recognition by manufac- 
turers of a dealer organization? If such 
a dealer organization had recognition, 
would it be logical for representatives of 
the manufacturers to sit down at the 
bargaining table and bargain collectively 
with representatives of the dealer organ- 
ization, as is done with representatives of 
other interested parties in the auto- 
mobile industry? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I may say to my 
distinguished colleague, who is a great 
leader of organized labor, that our early 
investigation showed rather conclusively 
that the then-existing dealer organiza- 
tions were established on the basis of the 
various makes of automobiles, each one 
having a dealers’ council; and they were 
about as close to being company unions 
as could be imagined. In other words, 
whatever the manufacturer wished the 
local dealers’ council or the State dealers’ 
council to decide, was usually decided. 

The National Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation did agitate for, and recom- 
mend, and now have had supplied, cer- 
tain high-level officials to whom appeals 
may be made; but that arrangement is 
still made only by the grace of the manu- 
facturers, and not as a matter of right 

That is the purpose of the pending bill. 
We think the dealers have rights which 
should be recognized, rather than to 
have them be merely the recipients of the 
grace or noblesse oblige of the giant 
automobile manufacturers. 

Is it wrong for a free, independent 
businessman to be able to have and to 
exercise the rights which usually are 
guaranteed to everyone else? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I certainly agree 
with the viewpoint of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. Let me ask whether his an- 
swer implies that if there is what is com- 
monly recognized as honest, collective 
bargaining between these two parties, 
there would be no need for legislation in 
this field. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would hardly say 
it is a field in which collective bargain- 
ing would work. 

I think the collective opinions of the 
dealers, as obtained by means of our 
questionnaire, have been very helpful. 
We are trying to provide for the restora- 
tion of a certain amount of individual 
free bargaining, whereas today there is 
no such thing. Today the dealer is a 
captive buyer of a sole supplier.. That 
is why the dealers constitute such a pecu- 
liar and unusual distribution group. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Much has been 
made by the opposition to the bill of the 
so-called bootlegging dealer. Has not 
the subcommittee’s investigation dis- 
closed that the “bootlegging” situation is 
largely brought about by forcing too 
many automobiles on legitimate dealers? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The questionnaire 
showed that the bootlegging situation 
was caused largely by overproduction, 
factory pressure, and maldistribution, 
which means that the oversupply of 
automobiles to the dealers was the prin- 
cipal cause, in the opinion of the dealers, 
for the bootleggers. Let me say that we 
received approximately 20,000 replies to 
the questionnaire. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara] was inquiring 
about collective bargaining by the deal- 
ers. I believe they would then run afoul 
of the antitrust laws. I am inclined to 
believe that the idea of the Department 
of Justice is that the dealers would prob- 
ably be prosecuted for getting together 
to bargain. Antitrust actions would 
probably be filed against the small deal- 
ers, although the monopolization of 95 
percent of the automobile spectrum by 
three manufacturers does not seem im- 
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portant to the Department at this time— 
or to the Deputy Attorney General, who 
has made an adverse report on this bill, 
and who also made an adverse report 
some 18 months ago on a very innocuous 
bill which was then pending before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The ques- 
tion which I have—or perhaps a series 
of questions—relates to the interpreta- 
tion of the bill, and the judgment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], as well as the judgment of the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O'MAHONEY], on the difficult ques- 
tion in the field of antitrust law. 

The question arises in this way: Under 
the definitions in the bill, section 1, sub- 
section (e), good faith is defined to 
mean “the duty of the automobile manu- 
facturer, its officers, employees, or agents 
to act in a fair, equitable, and nonarbi- 
trary manner so as to guarantee the 
dealer freedom from coercion, intimida- 
tion, or threats of coercion or intimida- 
tion, and in order to preserve and protect 
all the equities of the automobile dealer 
which are inherent in the nature of the 
relationship between the automobile 
dealer and automobile manufacturer.” 

In order to get at my point, I should 
like to ask the Senator first whether or 
not, in his judgment, if the manufacturer 
decided, we will say, without being able 
to prove any fault on the part of the 
dealer in a particular town in which 
there was only one dealer, that he would 
like to have another dealer in that town, 
he would, under the provisions of the 
bill if it should become law, be in viola- 
tion if he granted to another person a 
dealership in that town? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not see how 
such action would violate good faith in 
any way. I do not see how installing 
another dealership in a town would in- 
volve bad faith. However, if it so hap- 
pened that the other dealership was 
established because of the refusal of 
dealer A to buy seat covers by the gross, 
or to buy cowboy and Indian suits, or to 
contribute a thousand dollars to a presi- 
dential political campaign, I should say 
that a suit based upon a charge of bad 
faith might lie. That is only my judg- 
ment. If a dealer failed to do certain 
things required in bad faith by the 
manufacturer, by means of coercion and 
intimidation—and we have had ample 
evidence before our committee of such 
cases—and if the result of the dealer’s 
refusal to cooperate with the factory in 
the face of the threat of a new agency 
caused him to suffer damages, he might 
get into court. I think a Federal judge 
would hear the evidence on both sides, 
and rule whether or not the loss was oc- 
casioned by bad faith. I think each case 
would stand on the evidence submitted. 
I would rather have my distinguished 
friend, the primary author of the bill, 
elaborate on that question. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I would 
very much appreciate having the views 
of the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming, 
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In order that I may have in mind the 
views of the Senator from Oklahoma, I 
will ask him one further question. 

It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ator’s interpretation of the bill is that 
the-mere act of granting another fran- 
chise in the same territory, in the ab- 
sence of affirmative evidence of coercion, 
intimidation, or threats—as to which, I 
take it, the burden would be on the 
dealer—would not constitute a violation 
of the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Ido not read such 
a construction into the bill at all. If it 
is a clear case of the manufacturer 
merely wishing a second dealership, and 
there is no evidence of intimidation, co- 
ercion, or bad faith, I do not believe any 
violation of the law would be involved. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. This is a 
question which has been somewhat diffi- 
cult forme. Ishould not want the effect 
of any bill we pass to create exclusive- 
ness in an area in which it is undesirable 
Oe that principle established as 
valid. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The tenor of many 
manufacturers has been that if Con- 
gress dares to enter the field, the heavens 
will fall, the world will stand still, people 
will stop buying automobiles, and, above 
all else, the dealer franchise system of 
small businesses will have to be dispensed 
with. Itis the fear technique. We heard 
it frequently when the Holding Com- 
pany Act and other pieces of legislation 
were before Congress for consideration. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Oklahoma one 
further question, and then I shall be glad 
to have the views of the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

In section 3 of the bill, toward the end, 
in the very last phrase, are the words: 
“by reason of the failure of said automo- 
bile manufacturer to act in good faith in 
performing or complying with any of the 
terms or provisions of the franchise, or 
in terminating, canceling, or not renew- 
ing the franchise with said dealer.” 

Is it the Senator’s view that it is ob- 
ligatory on a manufacturer to extend or 
renew franchises indefinitely under this 
bill, or would there be a violation of law 
only if there were affirmative evidence 
that a manufacturer had refused to re- 
new in the course of a process of coercion, 
intimidation, or threats of coercion and 
intimidation? 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I read the lan- 
guage—and I should like to have the dis- 
tinguished primary author of the bill am- 
plify the point—only in the event of non- 
renewal, in connection with which bad 
faith could be proved by the dealer whose 
franchise was terminated, would any 
rights accrue, and then only to the ex- 
tent of provable damages. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The question 
is, What is good faith? This colloquy 
may be helpful in spelling out our intent. 
I have no wish to complain about the 
difficulties which I know exist in writing 
legislation of this sort. An indefinite 
right of renewal is not one of the equities 
of an automobile dealer, I take it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. By way of am- 
plification of that point, let me say that 
if the failure to renew was because a zone 
or district manager had a brother-in-law 
who was trying to buy that agency and 
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its physical assets for about half of what 
they were worth, and if the dealer could 
prove that—and many dealers came be- 
fore our committee with such charges— 
and if the dealer had a proper right to 
bring such suit, and if he could prove 
such bad faith, then I believe he should 
recover. I believe the Senator from New 
Jersey believes so, also. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I would 
have great sympathy in such cases. 
Suppose one were to buy the agency and 
physical assets for their full value? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would still say 
that it would be apt to be bad faith un- 
less there were extenuating circum- 
stances showing why the long-term re- 
lationsnip of the dealer should be ter- 
minated. I think if there is preference, 
discrimination, and things of that kind, 
the court would then decide—and only 
the court could decide—first, whether 
there was bad faith, and, second, 
whether damages were sustained as the 
result of bad faith. If it were proved 
in court that the dealer received full 
value, I believe there would be very little 
by way of damages that he could collect. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. That, of 
course, would depend upon whether 
there was in effect a permanent fran- 
chise. In a sense, we are begging the 
question or chasing ourselves around a 
circle when we talk about good faith, be- 
cause good faith is a term of art; it is 
not a matter of common definition or 
understanding, as is the case with the 
term “good morals.” I am only trying 
to arrive at an understanding, not to 
argue the merits of the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If we place such 
cases in the jurisdiction of the Federal 
district courts, where the term “good 
faith” is so well recognized—and with 
the amplification in the bill of the defi- 
nition, so as to make it apply to the 
peculiar franchise relationship and the 
responsibility of a manufacturer to a 
Gealer—I have no fear of our courts in 
that regard. In other words, if we were 
placing the jurisdiction in matters of 
this kind, in a commission or in a board, 
I would be somewhat concerned. How- 
ever I feel that anyone should have a 
right to sue. Perhaps anyone can sue 
now, but under the peculiar terms of 
most of the present franchises, a dealer 
who brings the kind of suit to which 
we have been referring is thrown out 
of court almost on the day he comes into 
court. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I agree 
thoroughly with the Senator from Okla- 
homa and concur fully in what he has 
said with reference to his confidence in 
the courts. The point is that we are 
now writing a law for the courts to apply 
and to interpret. The purpose of the 
colloquy is to attempt to define more 
clearly—at least that is the thought of 
the Senator from New Jersey in con- 
nection with this colloquy—the meaning 
of the law and the nature of the sub- 
stantive rights which are being created, 
for which drastic remedies are being 
provided. 

Therefore I should like to press just 
a little further the question of the re- 
newal of franchise. Is it necessary 
that a failure to renew be coupled with 
intimidation, coercion, or threats of that 
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kind, in order to have a failure to renew 
create a cause of action under the bill, 
or would mere failure to renew, without 
any evidence of coercion or intimidation, 
or such threats, be sufficient to give rise 
to a cause of action? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would answer the 
latter part of the Senator’s question first. 
In my opinion, failure to renew would 
not, per se, give the dealer a cause of 
action. There would have to be other 
circumstances which would indicate bad 
faith. I would not say that bad faith 
would be so limited, necessarily, as to 
include only 2 or 3 things. I believe the 
court would be capable of observing 
whether bad faith was the principal rea- 
son for the nonrenewal. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Iam grate- 
ful to the Senator from Oklahoma for 
his explanation. I would appreciate it 
very much if the Senator from Wyoming 
would be good enough to make some ob- 
servations on this point. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I believe that the 
colloquy between the two Senators has 
been very helpful indeed. I could not 
have asked for better answers to the 
questions asked by the Senator from New 
Jersey than the answers which have been 
given by the Senator from Oklahoma. I 
would not attempt to improve upon what 
he has said. He has made it clear that 
the purpose of the bill is to give the 
automobile dealer a cause of action in 
order to protect him from abuses which 
have been rampant in the industry. 
That is all. 

It is not intended to give a permanent 
franchise or to separate a cause of action 
from the integral abuses which are men- 
tioned in the definition of good faith. 

During the early part of the day, when 
we were discussing the bill, I was asked 
several questions, the answers to which 
I believe will help the Senator from New 
Jersey in understanding the intent of the 
bill. 

The question was asked about bad faith 
on the part of the dealer. We have no 
objection whatever to good faith being 
required on the part of the dealer. We 
are trying to bring about a situation 
which will prevent the resumption of the 
abuses which have prevailed in the past 
and to protect good faith on all sides. 

If the Senator from New Jersey will 
be kind enough to look at the bill, par- 
ticularly at section 1 (e), about which 
he was questioning the Senator from 
Oklahoma, I may say that, in order to 
make clear that the obligation of good 
faith lies on the dealer as well as upon 
the manufacturer, I would be very glad 
to amend the section in the manner I 
shall indicate. The Senator may wish to 
mark it down as I proceed. 

Beginning in line 22, on page 2, I would 
strike out the words “the automobile 
manufacturer, its” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “each party to any 
franchise and all”, so that that part of 
the sentence would read: 

(e) The term “good faith” shall mean the 
duty of each party to any franchise and all 
officers employees, or agents to act in a fair, 


equitable, and nonarbitrary manner so as 
to guarantee— 


In line 25 I would strike the words 
“the dealer” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “such other party”, so as to 
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make that part of the sentence read: 
“guarantee such other party freedom 
from coercion, intimidation, or threats 
of coercion or intimidation.” 

Then in line 1, page 3, I would strike 
out the words “and in order to preserve 
and protect” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “‘so as to preserve.” 

In line 2, page 3, I would strike the 
first.3 words, “serve and protect” and 
the last 3 words on line 2, “the automo- 
bile dealer” and insert in lieu of the 
latter “such other party”, so as to make 
that part of the sentence read: “so as to 
preserve all the equities of such other 
party which are inherent in the nature 
of the relationship.” 

In line 3 I would insert the word “cre- 
ated” between the words “relationship” 
and “between”. 

Then I would strike out all of line 4 
and insert in lieu thereof the words: 
“such parties by such franchise.” 

Subsection 1 (e) would then read: 

The term “good faith” shall mean the duty 
of each party to any franchise and all officers, 
employees, or agents to act in a fair, equi- 
table, and nonarbitrary manner so as to 
guarantee such other party freedom from 
coercion, intimidation, of threat of coercion, 
or intimidation, so as to preserve all the 
equities of such other party which are in- 
herent in the nature of the relationship 


created between such parties by such fran- 
chise, 


That would be a definition of good 
faith, and would place the duty upon 
both parties to the franchise. I would 
be very happy indeed to offer such an 
amendment. I would be willing, even, 
to go so far as to strike out section 2 
altogether. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Itis sort of 
redundant. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Because, as the 
Senator from New Jersey says, it is sort 
of redundant. But section 3 I would al- 
low to remain as it is, and the rest of the 
bill as it is. 

As I was reading section 1 (e) as I 
would have amended it, and came to 
the words “freedom from coercion, in- 
timidation, or threats of coercion or in- 
timidation,” it occurred to me that the 
whole record shows that no small dealer 
in a little town was ever in a position 
to apply any threats of coercion or in- 
timidation to any of the manufacturers. 
That is the reason why we did not write 
it into the bill in the first place. But, 
of course, it is necessary to make the 
provision clear, and I am very willing 
indeed to offer those amendments, 
which I hope will be satisfactory to the 
Senators who have raised the question 
about the term “good faith.” 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Will the Senator 
read the first four lines on page 2, again, 
please. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Let me read the 
whole of subsection (e) as I am willing 
to have it read. I shall be glad to offer 
this amendment which will make it read: 

The term “good faith” shall mean the duty 
of each party to any franchise and all of- 
ficers, employees, or agents to act in a fair, 
equitable, and nonarbitrary manner so as 
to guarantee such other party freedom from 
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coercion, intimidation, or threats of coercion 
or intimidation, so as to preserve all the 
equities of such other party which are in- 
herent in the nature of the relationship 
created between such parties by such 
franchise. 


We have made a sincere effort to 
clarify the matter. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Would that involve any 
other person than an automobile dealer? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. 

Mr. THYE. In other words, the auto- 
mobile dealer is defined in the bill, and 
he would not in any sense have his iden- 
tity lost in this paragraph? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. 

Mr. THYE. The provision would not 
go beyond that one question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.. I can understand 
that the Senator, reading this bill, per- 
haps for the first time, would be very 
anxious to be sure that we are acting in 
good faith, and are not attempting to 
present a bill which is not in good faith. 
That is not and never has been the pur- 
pose of the Judiciary Committee or its 
subcommittee. We are acting only for 
the purpose of establishing good rela- 
tions between the parties. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. There is 
one question which I should like to ad- 
dress to the Senator. In his judgment, 
would a cause of action arise on the 
part of either party against the other 
by reason of the amendment, for breach 
of good faith, which could be enforced 
by a suit at law? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Bear in mind that 
franchises, as they now exist, are not 
enforceable in court. The dealer is a 
minnow in a sea full of whales. I should 
not say “full of whales,” because there 
are only a few left. But the dealer has 
no present way of defending himself, and 
he has been the victim of abuses which 
all have acknowledged. 

So that there would not be created 
by reason of this definition, as I see it, 
any cause of action which would be 
frivolous or which might constitute 
coercion. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I had no 
thought of suggesting that. I was 
merely trying to find out what conse- 
quences the proposed amendment would 
bring. 

I wonder if I may now propound an- 
other question to the Senator? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me give the 
Senator this further answer: It would 
be a guaranty that the manufacturer 
could raise a question, when sued, of a 
lack of good faith on the part of the 
dealer. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The Sena- 
tor anticipates my next question, which 
is this: Would it, in the Senator’s judg- 
ment, be desirable, and would he be will- 
ing to accept an amendment to section 
3 providing that lack of good faith on 
the part of a dealer would be a defense 
to the action brought by the dealer 
against the automobile manufacturer? 
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Mr. O7MAHONEY. I am inclined to 
believe there would be no objection to 
that, but I wish to consult my lawyer. 
[Laughter.] 

I would accept such an amendment. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. BRICKER. How would the sec- 
tion read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inform the distinguished 
Senators that a little difficulty is being 
encountered in knowing what is going 


on, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I may say to the 
Presiding Officer that I have been en- 
deavoring to talk to him as well as to 
the Senator from New Jersey, and I as- 
sure him that when this colloquy, which 
is conducted through him with other 
Members of the Senate, is completed, I 
shall restate the proposed amendment in 
such form that not even the Presiding 
Officer will be in doubt. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I ask that everywhere I have 
spoken, the words “Mr. President” pre- 
cede my statement? [Laughter.] 

I wonder if the Senator from Wyoming 
would consent to an amendment to sec- 
tion 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inform the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming that under rule 
XXII of the Senate the pending motion 
to recommit has precedence over any 
amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, no 
amendment has been offered. Because 
of my recognition of that rule I have 
avoided offering any amendment. Iam 
trying to get an agreement among Sen- 
ators who are endeavoring to perfect a 
good bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There- 
fore, an amendment at this time can be 
considered only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I am aware of the 
rule, Mr. President, and I have not trans- 
gressed it, but Iam glad to have received 
the warning of the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield, gladly. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am wondering if it would be pos- 
sible for the Senator from Wyoming to 
suggest the nature of the language of an 
amendment to section 3 which, the par- 
liamentary situation being appropriate, I 
might be willing to have offered to that 
section in order to make it clear that 
lack of good faith would be a defense. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thought from the 
way in which the Senator offered his 
suggestion of an amendment it was very 
clear and very accurate. My counsel 
has been taking it down, and Iam going 
to see now whether it will be satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam about to an- 
swer the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Then I will withhold. 
I should prefer to wait until the Senator 
from Wyoming has answered the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
New Jersey has suggested an amendment 
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to section 3 which, in principle, is agree- 
able to me, and it has been put into legal 
language. 

Mr. BRICKER. Has the Senator read 
section 3 of the amendment, which I gave 
him a moment ago? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, I have. 

Mr. BRICKER. Would that accom- 
plish what the Senator has in mind? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is directed to- 
ward the same end. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is what I mean. 
It has the same purpose which the Sena- 
tor had in mind. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. It has the same 
purpose which I had in mind, but I 
should prefer, since I have not had an 
opportunity to consult with the other 
members of the committee, to state it in 
the form in which the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] and I have already 
come to an agreement. I think it will 
be substantially in agreement with what 
the Senator first suggested. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator will note 
that the amendment which I have pre- 
pared would limit the damages to actual 
damages rather than to double damages. 
Double damages are punitive. I think we 
must consider that the bill affects inter- 
state commerce, and that there is no rea- 
son for punitive damages to be awarded 
to any party if he recovers actual dam- 
ages. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam willing to ac- 
cept such a provision, too. 

Mr. BRICKER. I shall be willing to 
agree to that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Therefore, when 
the appropriate time comes to submit an 
amendment, it will be in line 13, page 3, 
of the bill now before the Senate, and 
will be to strike out the words “twofold 
the“, and insert in lieu thereof com- 
pensatory”, so as to make the phrase 
read: “shall recover compensatory dam- 
ages by him sustained.” 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I may say 
to the Senator from Wyoming that this 
removes one of the very great difficulties 
I have had with the bill. With the 
changes suggested, including the reduc- 
tion of damages so as to provide for the 
recovery of damages actually sustained, 
and the cost of the suit, I think the bill 
is much improved. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is a great pleas- 
ure to work with a Senator who is 80 
comprehending and so intelligent. Iam 
very happy indeed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I blush to 
hear the compliment of the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 
question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma will state his 
parliamentary question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I understand, 
the amendment suggested by the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary to 
modify the bill will not be in order until 
the motion to recommit, on which a yea- 
and-nay vote has been ordered, has been 
disposed of. Is that correct? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, except by unanimous consent. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. What about the mu- 
tuality of obligation in section 3, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from New Jersey? 
Is that to be worked out later, or will it 
be consistent with the language which 
I submitted to the Senator a moment 
ago? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This is the way 
in which the Senator from New Jersey 
and I agreed upon the proposed amend- 
ment—I do not believe there is any need 
for using the word “mutuality.” 

On page 3, line 18, strike out the period 
after the word “dealer” and insert in 
lieu thereof a colon and the words: 
“Provided, That in any such suit the 
manufacturer shall not be barred from 
asserting in defense of any such action 
55 failure of the dealer to act in good 

aith.” 

May I ask the Senator from New Jer- 
sey if that does not meet with his ap- 
proval? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Could the 
words “as a defense” be added? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes. 
“in defense of any such action.” 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. That states 
accurately the thought which the Sen- 
ator and I had during our earlier col- 
loquy. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is there any doubt 
whatever in the Senator’s mind whether 
or not the manufacturer would be pre- 
cluded from a suit by the giving of a 
special right to the dealer, and not nam- 
ing the manufacturer in that section? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think there is no 
danger of that. 

Mr. BRICKER. I am not inclined to 
think there is. I merely wanted to make 
the record certain. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I quite agree with 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. What right, then, 
does this give to the dealer, especially, 
which would not be given to the manu- 
facturer? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The only right 
which the dealer would acquire which 
is not specifically given to the manufac- 
turer would be the right to bring the suit 
to challenge the good faith of the manu- 
facturer. The reason for that is that 
with the very preponderant economic 
strength possessed by the manufacturer, 
on the one hand, and the puny strength 
of the dealer, on the other hand, there 
is no need to authorize the manufacturer 
to bring a suit in good faith against a 
dealer. 

Mr. BRICKER. But when the suit is 
brought, under the wording, then, the 
manufacturer could raise the question 
of good faith, as set forth in paragraph 1 
of the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. BRICKER. What about section 
2? Did the Senator suggest that he 
would be willing to strike that out? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I suggested I 
would be willing to strike it out. It is 
redundant; it is surplusage. 


I said 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to raise 
a question which I believe was touched 
upon by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
POTTER], and perhaps was touched upon 
by the Senator from Wyoming himself. 
It is a question which I believe is very 
pertinent to the situation. 

From what I have been able to learn, 
one of the great difficulties concerning 
the bootlegging problem has been that 
certain dealers who are strategically 
located have taken large numbers of cars 
from a particular manufacturer and 
then have bootlegged the cars, in turn, 
to other persons throughout the country. 

In other words, as I understand, it is 
impossible for anyone except a dealer to 
get cars, but authorized dealers have 
been guilty of the practices which pro- 
duce bootlegging. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If I may interrupt 
the Senator before he proceeds any fur- 
ther, I want to have this matter nailed 
down. 

In all the hearings conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust Monopoly, 
and also, I feel certain, by the subcom- 
mittee headed by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], there has not 
been a single instance cited in which 
any manufacturer has terminated the 
contract of a dealer for bootlegging— 
not one. 

Many a dealer has said to the members 
of the subcommittee, “If the factory 
wants to stop bootlegging, the factory 
can do it.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. Let us follow this 
through. I was not able to read the vol- 
umes of testimony taken in the two hear- 
ings, and I do not suppose very many 
other Senators have done so. 

What I should like to pin down—and 
I think it is necessary for the protection 
of dealers throughout the country—is 
that the original bill provided, at the 
top of page 3: 

Protect all the equities of the automobile 
dealer which are inherent in the nature of 
the relationship between the automobile 
dealer and automobile manufacturer. 


As I understand the proposed amend- 
ment, it would read as follows: “so as to 
preserve all the equities of such other 
party which are inherent in the nature 
of the relationship between such parties 
by such franchise.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. 
such parties.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. Very well; “created be- 

What I wish to pin down for the rec- 
ord is that enumerated among the 
equities is not the right of any dealer to 
bootleg cars and to make possible the 
bootlegging practice. 

In other words, as the bill was origi- 
nally written, it occurs to me that when 
it said, “protect all the equities of the 
automobile dealer,” it was in effect pro- 
tecting and preserving the rights of the 
particular few automobile dealers around 
Detroit who bootleg. Do we all under- 
stand for the record that among these 
equities there is not included the right 
to perpetuate the practice of bootlegging 
among dealers? 


“Created between 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I cannot follow 
the Senator’s argument at all. The pro- 
vision which we have written into the 
bill to preserve equities certainly cannot 
be interpreted as preserving the right to 
bootleg cars. What the Senator is say- 
ing means only this, in other words: 
There is a danger, as he sees it, that the 
bootlegger would be entitled to assert, 
as an equity against the manufacturer, 
the right to receive cars which the dealer 
had been selling at low prices to the boot- 
legger. 

Mr. ALLOTT. No. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is where the 
bootlegging starts. 

Mr. ALLOTT. No. I believe the Sen- 
ator has forgotten some of the testimony 
which was given before his committee. 
Iam not saying that this practice is uni- 
versal, but the car dealers in my State 
inform me, and have so informed me on 
numerous occasions, in an attempt to 
educate me on this subject, that it is 
the dealers, particularly in the central 
Detroit area, and within several hun- 
dred miles of there, who take large num- 
bers of cars and bootleg them, at $25 or 
$50 a car, to the rest of the country. 

Let us consider a given dealer. Let us 
suppose he could legitimately handle, 
through his agency, 200 cars a year, but 
he handles 500 cars a year, and handles 
the extra 300 on the basis of bootlegging 
them at $50 acar. The question I want 
to propound in this particular instance, 
so we may all understand what is being 
done, is this: The right to continue to 
demand those 300 cars a year and to 
bootleg them and thus to destroy the 
legitimate dealer, is not one of that deal- 
er’s equities, is it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not think 
there is a jury in the country that would 
accept such an interpretation of the law 
as good faith. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It would depend on the 
contract itself. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the dealer were 
doing what the Senator has just de- 
scribed, he would find that no lawyer 
would take his case into court, alleging 
oat the manufacturer had violated good 

aith. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, who himself is a 
lawyer 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator com- 
pliments me. I merely struggle along 
with the English language. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sure he would 
find counsel. 

I wanted to bring this point out, be- 
cause it seemed to me that otherwise we 
might very well be perpetuating a sys- 
tem of bootlegging, which is in itself 
bad. I realize now the Senator has the 
same view I have, but I wanted the 
Recorp to be absolutely clear in this 
respect. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I was going to ask 
the Senator from Ohio and the Senator 
from New Jersey, if the language which 
I have suggested as being willing to ac- 
cept were offered as an amendment to 
the bill, it would be satisfactory to them. 
Then I should like to follow that inquiry 
with a question addressed to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. POTTER] as to 
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whether he would not, in those circum- 
stances, be willing to withdraw his mo- 
tion to recommit the bill. 

Mr. BRICKER. I am sure subsection 
(e) is entirely satisfactory. I think sec- 
tion 2 is redundant and should be 
stricken. As to section 3, I think there 
ought to be complete mutuality of state- 
ment, as in subsection (e). I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming a question concerning 
the right to bring suit in the district 
court of the United States “in the dis- 
trict in which said manufacturer re- 
sides.” 

There is no question of the right to 
bring suit if it involves interstate com- 
merce. There is no question of the 
right of jurisdiction if there is diverse 
citizenship. Would the bill give a dealer 
in the State of Michigan, for instance, 
the right to sue one of the manufactur- 
ing companies of Michigan in a district 
court of Michigan if interstate commerce 
were not involved? And if that is the 
case, would the Congress have the power 
to give such jurisdiction to the Federal 
courts, which jurisdiction is extremely 
delimited in the Constitution of the 
United States? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The language in 
the bill is “in the district in which said 
manufacturer resides, or is found, or 
has an agent, without respect to the 
amount in controversy.” 

I am afraid, speaking frankly to the 
Senator, that I would have to fall back 
upon the intention which, I think it 
is generally agreed, is that the automo- 
bile business is so national in scope that 
it is commerce, and that such a suit 
might be brought. No doubt many of 
the dealers within the State where the 
manufacturer also resides do business 
outside the boundaries of a State, and 
come within the definition of “com- 
merce” in its very narrowest sense. 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course, if the defi- 
nition of interstate commerce includes 
that, then there is no question about it; 
but if it does not, there is some ques- 
tion in my mind whether or not the 
Federal courts would have jurisdiction. 
They have jurisdiction over all the laws 
of the United States, and the laws of 
the United States cannot detract from 
or subtract from the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts, as set forth in section 
2, article III, of the Constitution; but, 
it would not be a law of the United 
States the court would be considering; 
it would be a contract. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will say to the 
Senator from Ohio that there have been 
so many court decisions concerning the 
definition of “commerce,” which word 
is contained in the bill, that there would 
be no question about it. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Would the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, in those circum- 
stances I have mentioned, withdraw his 
motion? 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I will 
say to my distinguished friend from 
Wyoming that because of the fact that 
much of the bill is proposed to be re- 
written on the floor, it would seem to me 
that the debate which has taken place 
so far fortifies the need for further study 
of the bill, I can assure the Senator 
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that, while I am not a lawyer, I have 
tried to pay as close attention to what 
has transpired on the floor as possible. 
Nevertheless, I am sure many Members 
of the Senate will not be informed as 
to what is in the bill when they are asked 
to vote on it. 

For that reason, I shall insist upon my 
motion to recommit. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

The MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of my distinguished 
friend the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney!]. Do J correctly understand 
that the proposed amendments which 
have been discussed with the senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] and the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Cask] are acceptable to the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. I wrote them 
after examining the suggestions which 
were made by the Senator from Ohio. 
Apparently they were agreeable to him; 
and I shall submit those amendments 
immediately when the parliamentary 
situation permits me to do so. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I think 
it is certainly most unsatisfactory to at- 
tempt to write legislation on the floor of 
the Senate. Personally, I would much 
prefer to have proposed legislation of 
this character considered by the appro- 
priate committee, and to have the com- 
mittee hold hearings at which all inter- 
ested parties could appear and could 
testify. 

Personally, I feel that it is very bad 
practice to attempt to write legislation 
on the floor of the Senate. Therefore, 
I shall vote against the bill, because I 
still believe that when the vote is taken 
on the bill, many Members of the Sen- 
ate will be voting with little, if any, 
understanding of its provisions. 

However, as a result of the debate 
which has transpired today, and the 
agreement which has been reached on 
the proposed amendments, I am pre- 
pared to withdraw my motion to recom- 
mit the bill, so that the Senator from 
Wyoming will be able to submit the 
amendments which have been discussed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am quite willing that that shall be done, 
However, the parliamentary situation, 
as I understand it, is such that the Sena- 
tor from Michigan will have to request 
unanimous consent that the motion to 
recommit.may be withdrawn. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No 
unanimous-consent request has yet been 
submitted, but objection by the Senator 
from South Carolina is heard. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to recommit Senate bill 
3879 be withdrawn, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator include within his motion a mo- 
tion to rescind the order for the yeas 
and nays? 

Mr. POTTER. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. Is it not necessary 
for the Senator from Michigan to ob- 
tain unanimous consent to withdraw the 
motion to recommit? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Wyo- 
ming that it is necessary for the Senator 
from Michigan to obtain unanimous con- 
oe to withdraw the motion to recom- 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I move 
nse ay on the table the motion to recom- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan to lay on the 
table the motion to recommit. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator that the last 
motion takes precedence over the motion 
to recommit. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Porrer}] to lay on the table his 
motion to recommit. The motion to lay 
on the table is not debatable. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KERR. As I understand, the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Michigan now 
is to lay on the table his own motion to 
recommit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. POTTER’S motion to lay on the 
oe his motion to recommit was agreed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the understanding 
reached with the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], and other Senators, I 
offer the amendments which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
beginning with line 21, it is proposed to 
strike out all of subsection (e) and to 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(e) The term “good faith” shall mean the 
duty of each party to any franchise, and all 
Officers, employees, or agents to act in a 
fair, equitable, and nonarbitrary manner so 
as to guarantee such other party freedom 
from coercion, intimidation, or threats of 
coercion or intimidation, so as to preserve 
all equities of such other party which are 
inherent in the nature of the relationship 


created between such parties by such 
franchise, 


It is proposed to strike out all of sec- 
tion 2; and in line 18 on page 3, to strike 
out the period, insert a colon, and the 
following: “Provided, That in any such 
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suit the manufacturer shall not be 
barred from asserting in defense of any 
such action the failure of the dealer to 
act in good faith.” 

It is proposed to change the section 
number in line 8 on page 3 from “3” to 
“2”: and in line 13, to strike out the 
words “twofold the” and insert com- 
pensatory.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration en bloc 
of the amendments offered by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming? The Chair hears 
none. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr.CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NeeEty] is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Neety], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senators from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busse and Mr. PURTELL], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is necessarily absent in order to 
attend the wedding of his daughter. 

The Senator from New York [Mr, 
Ives] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILLI are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is detained on official business. 

If present and yoting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], and the 
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Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 75, 
nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—75 
Aiken Gore McCarthy 
Allott Hayden McClellan 
Anderson Hennings McNamara 
Barrett Hickenlooper Millikin 
Beall Hill Monroney 
Bender Holland Mundt 
Bricker Humphrey Murray 
Bridges Jackson Neuberger 
Byrd Jenner O'Mahoney 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Payne 
Case, S. Dak Kefauver Saltonstall 
Chavez Kennedy Schoeppel 
Clements Kerr Scott 
Cotton Knowland Smith, Maine 
Curtis Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Laird Sparkman 
Douglas Langer Stennis 
Duff Lehman Symington 
Dworshak Long Thye 
Eastland Magnuson Watkins 
Ellender Malone Welker 
Flanders Mansfield Williams 
Frear Martin, Iowa Wofford 
George Martin, Pa. Young 
NAYS—1 
Potter 
NOT VOTING—19 
Bennett Fulbright Purtell 
Bible Goldwater Robertson 
Bush Green Russell 
Butler Hruska Smathers 
Capehart Ives Wiley 
Daniel Morse 
Ervin Neely 


So the bill (S. 3879) was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to supplement the antitrust laws 
of the United States, in order to balance 
the power now heavily weighted in favor 
of automobile manufacturers, by en- 
abling franchise automobile dealers to 
bring suit in the district courts of the 
United States to recover compensatory 
damages sustained by reason of the fail- 
ure of automobile manufacturers to act 
in good faith in complying with the terms 
of franchises or in terminating or not re- 
newing franchises with their dealers.” 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA POLICE AND FIREMEN’S 
SALARY ACT OF 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2261, H. R. 10060. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
10060) to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Police and Firemen's Salary Act of 
1953, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1957—AMENDMENT 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, out of 
order, I send to the desk an amendment 
to H. R. 10986, the Defense Department 
appropriation bill, and I should like to 
take a minute to explain it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from New 
Hampshire may proceed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I send to the desk is 
an amendment to the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, H. R. 10986, and 
applies to the Air Force. 

The other day, at the meeting of the 
Committee on Appropriations, an 
amendment was offered to increase by 
$1,160,000 the amount provided by the 
House for the Air Force. That amend- 
ment was adopted in committee by a 
1-vote margin. The amendment which 
I have submitted is sponsored by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
SALTONSTALL], and the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

This amendment will be offered as a 
substitute for the committee amendment. 
It constitutes an increase of $500 million 
over the amount provided by the House, 
of which $350 million is for the procure- 
ment of new planes, $100 million for re- 
search, and the remainder for mainte- 
nance, operation, and personnel. Those 
are the fields in which the Air Force can 
use funds to a greater degree than in any 
other fields. We believe the increase sug- 
gested will meet the needs which can be 
foreseen at this time, and at the proper 
time on Monday next we shall call up 
the amendment as a substitute for the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that the Senator’s 
amendment will, instead of the amount 
which was voted for yesterday by the 
committee, increase the House amount 
by $500 million? 4 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is a very able 
and respected political strategist, and 1 
wish to commend him for his effort. If 
he should come up with $500 million in 
one day, and if we accept it at the time 
we vote on the Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill, we will greatly increase 
the figures in that bill. I wonder if the 
Senator has in mind offering a similar 
amendment to the foreign-aid bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. First, I wish to 
thank the Senator from Texas for his 
words of commendation and to say that 
I feel the same with reference to him. 
At the moment I have no proposal to 
offer any amendment to increase appro- 
priations contained in the foreign-aid 
bill. I shall limit my activities next 
Monday to this particular amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. The Senator has always been 
for defense and adequate preparedness. 
I hope the Senator will go along with the 
full committee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Iyield. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, no one 
has greater respect for the Senator from 
New Hampshire than I have, I am 
chairman of the Subcommittee on De- 
fense Department Appropriations. Of 
course, the Senator from New Hampshire 
has the right and the privilege of offer- 
ing an amendment, but I assure the Sen- 
ator that, so far as the Senator from New 
Mexico is concerned, he will not take the 
amendment to conference. Indeed, the 
Senator from New Mexico will take his 
chances in the United States Senate for 
adequate American defense. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator. 
The purpose of the amendment is to 
present to the Senate an opportunity to 
consider an amount which represents a 
more balanced and adequate approach 
to national defense than presented by 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does this 
amendment have the approval of the De- 
ee Department and the administra- 
ion? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I cannot say that it 
has the approval of the Defense Depart- 
ment and the administration. I would 
say that the administration and the De- 
fense Department have knowledge of its 
being offered, but I could not say it has 
their approval, because I cannot act as 
spokesman for either the Defense De- 
partment or the administration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
is a very worthy and able spokesman, 
but if he is going to ask the Senate to 
increase the appropriation contained in 
the Defense Department appropriation 
bill by $500 million over and above the 
estimate, I should think he would want 
to know how the proposal will be received 
by the Defense Department and the ad- 
ministration. The Senator will recall 
that during a Democratic administration 
once upon a time we increased funds for 
the Air Force, and they were impounded. 
Does the Senator have any assurance 
that that action will not be repeated this 
time? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have a belief that if 
our amendment is adopted in place of 
the committee amendment it will be more 
in line with the requirements and the 
possible use of funds for pointing up our 
national defense effort and that the ad- 
ministration and the Department will 
endeavor in good faith to make use of 
the money. I feel that in arriving at this 
figure of an additional $500 million, hav- 
ing looked into the items of procurement 
of airplanes, research, maintenance and 
operation, and personnel we have chosen 
items which offer a greater opportunity 
of realization in improving our national 
defense. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
congratulate the Senator on improving 
his position at least $500 million over- 
night. I wish to congratulate him on 
getting the administration to go along 
with that position. I am always reluc- 
tant to disagree with my friend in the 
field of defense, because no one is more 
concerned with his country's security 
than is the Senator. from New Hamp- 
shire. I hope the study he gave this 
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question is indicative of, perhaps, a study 
over the weekend which may induce him 
to go along with the committee. At least, 
I wish to congratulate him on the prog- 
ress he has made, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, General 
LeMay is in charge of the Strategic Air 
Command. He is the one who has been 
entrusted by the Federal Government in 
connection with offensive or defensive 
enterprises. If we had adopted General 
LeMay’s recommendation we would have 
recommended $3,800,000,000, but the 
committee, after due consideration of 
the need of the Nation for national de- 
fense, made its recommendations, and I 
believe that when the Senate meets on 
Monday, or when we vote on this par- 
ticular item, the Senate will take care of 
it in the proper manner. 

I know the Senator from Florida was 
against it, but it just happened that 
there were some who were also interested 
in national defense on the Republican 
side. I believe the Senate will sustain 
the committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, since 
the Senator from New Mexico has men- 
tioned the Senator from Florida in this 
matter, I wish to make it very clear that 
I was against the amendment in com- 
mittee. So were 11 other Senators, be- 
cause, as I recall, the vote was 13 to 12. 
The vote was bipartisan. I do not think 
all the patriotism resides either in my 
good friend the Senator from New Mex- 
ico or in any other Senator. I believe I 
am now the only Member of the Senate 
who participated in combat with the Air 
Force in World War I. It was in a very 
modest way however. 

I am greatly interested in the Air 
Force, but when I looked at the figures I 
found there was a $2.9 billion carryover 
of unobligated funds, and a total of 
around $9 billion of obligated but unex- 
pended funds, all in the same field of 
furnishing new airplanes. 

When I looked at the budget figure it 
was something over $6 billion, and I felt 
that there would not be any possibility 
of expending all the amount allowed by 
the budget, plus that carried over as 
unobligated and unexpended funds from 
the fiscal year 1956. That was my rea- 
son for opposing an increase of more 
than $1 billion for this purpose, which 
was approved by a vote of 13 to 12 by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

I regret that my good friend from New 
Mexico saw fit to make some comment as 
if he thought I was taking an unusual 
position. I have been supporting the 
Air Force for a long time, and shall con- 
tinue to do so. I do not yield to my 
friend from New Mexico or anyone else 
in my belief in the necessity of support- 
ing the Air Force. I feel that the pro- 
posed amendment, in which I have 
joined along with the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] and the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
both of whom are just as good friends of 
the Air Force and just as good patriots 
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as is the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico, is a good amendment, and I do 
not think this is the occasion for inti- 
mate, sharp, unnecessary, and critical 
remarks on the floor of the Senate, even 
by my good friend, the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am not asking the 
permission of the Senator from Flor- 
ida to use my own judgment as to what I 
think should be done for the security of 
the country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am very sure that 
that is the case. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I swore, just as did 
the Senator from Florida, to perform my 
duties in the Senate as I saw them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am very sure that 
that is true. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is my purpose to 
carry on in that way. 

Mr, HOLLAND. But the Senator from 
Florida did not bring the Senator from 
New Mexico into this discussion. The 
Senator from New Mexico brought the 
Senator from Florida into it in a way 
that the Senator from Florida regarded 
as unfair, and which he resented, because 
the Senator from Florida has fought on 
four fronts as a member of the Air 
Force, and he has no apology to make 
to his good friend from New Mexico, or 
to anyone else, for his interest in the 
Air Force. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let us have a clear 
understanding as to that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from 
Florida does not have to apologize to 
me or to anybody else. I have ob- 
served the Senator from Florida on the 
floor, and I have always respected his 
judgment. I have not always agreed 
with it. I have thought that sometimes 
the Senator from Florida should belong 
to the other side of the aisle, rather than 
to this side. Nevertheless, I have re- 
spected his judgment, and I do respect 
his judgment. 

In this particular instance, the vote 
was 13 to 12. That is true. The Sena- 
tor from Florida, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, and the Senator from Louisiana 
voted against the amendment which 
has been submitted. 

The Senator from Louisiana—I know 
him; we all know him—not only on 
this bill, but on every other bill, feels 
that we are spending too much money. 
ais is no question whatsoever about 
that. 

But irrespective of my respect for the 
judgment of the Senator from Florida 
and the Senator from Virginia—and I 
love them both—I really do—I have my 
doubts whether their judgment was 
sound as concerns protection in what 
might be an emergency. General Le- 
May told us that Russia was way ahead 
of us. 

I might ask the Senator if he is for 
the amendment which has been sub- 
mitted, what made him change his view, 
if he was not so sure? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
New Mexico had been listening carefully, 
he would have heard the Senator from 
New Hampshire say that the Senator 
from Florida was one of the sponsors of 
the amendment. The Senator from 
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Florida joined in offering the amend- 
ment because he understands that per- 
haps it will be acceptable to the major- 
ity of the Senate and perhaps it will be 
acceptable to the executive branch of the 
Government, 

The Senator from Florida is one of 
those who saw this occasion rise during 
the last administration, when Senators 
and Representatives alike voted an in- 
crease for the Air Force, but the Chief 
Executive saw fit not to accept it and 
did not use it. The Senator from Florida 
knows that that is a possibility this time, 
the same as it was before. He is trying 
to bring some understanding into the 
matter. 

Again, he says he does not see any 
excuse or any reason available to the 
Senator from New Mexico to have 
brought the name of the Senator from 
Florida into the discussion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I call the attention of 
the Senator from Florida to the fact that 
I respect the President of the United 
States. But the President has one chore 
to do; he has one function to perform. 
Congress has another function to per- 
form. I am trying to act in the Senate 
according to the oath of office which all 
Senators take. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida is sure of that, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not try to legislate 
according to administrative recom- 
mendation. I take my oath to heart. I 
think that we in the Senate, as also the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, have a responsibility which is far 
and away different from that of the Ex- 
ecutive. That is the only reason why 
I recommended the amendment which 
was adopted by the committee. I fa- 
vored the amendment. 

If I had had my way with the com- 
mittee, I would have favored the whole 
$3,800,000,000 which General LeMay rec- 
ommended. He knows what the situa- 
tion is. 

I understand the viewpoints of the 
departments and of the Budget Bureau. 
I consider and respect and give consid- 
eration to the proposals of the Budget 
Bureau. But, after all, who is it who 
defends the country when an emergency 
comes? It is not the white-collar 
workers in the Budget Bureau or in the 
Pentagon. It is not the Secretary or the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. When 
an emergency comes, we depend on the 
LeMays, the Twinings, the Burkes, and 
the Taylors. They are the ones on whom 
we depend. 

We were only trying to do what the 
military wanted to have done. This 
happened in the committee. If those 
men had not been afraid to talk in front 
of the white-collar workers who were 
listening to them, they would have told 
us the truth. Even General Twining, 
speaking about the recommendation 
made by the Bureau of the Budget, very 
coyly said that this is an austere budget. 
What he really wanted to tell us was 
that it was not enough. But he was 
working under orders. As a good soldier, 
he has to obey orders. 

I know the practice which is followed. 
They tell us in private that they want $1 
billion, but they do not dare say so be- 
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fore the committee, because somebody 
is watching and listening to them. 

Who will take care of the Nation when 
a war comes? Will it be the white col- 
lar men in the Pentagon? Will it be the 
Secretary of Defense or the Assistant 
Secretaries of the Navy, the Army, and 
the Air Corps? Or will it be the LeMays, 
the Twinings, the Burkes, and the Tay- 
lors? 

But we shall take that up next week. 
If in any way I seemed to be offensive, 
I assure the Senator from Florida that 
I did not mean to be. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate that 
comment. So far as the Senator from 
Florida is concerned, he knows perfectly 
well that the Senator from New Mexico 
took the position he took in the commit- 
tee because he believed in it. He stated 
it frankly; he did not hedge on it. 

The Senator from Florida would never 
have made any statement about the mat- 
ter at all except that he thought the 
comments made gratuitously by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico about the Senator 
from Florida were unnecessary and un- 
kind. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I apologize to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I accept the apology. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, to fin- 
ish the colloquy, a question has been 
raised by certain able Senators on the 
floor as to the good faith of the admin- 
istration and the Department of Defense 
in carrying out the will of Congress if the 
$500 million amendment shall be 
adopted. 

I believe the administration will act in 
good faith. 

The only experience I have had in 
which the Department of Defense did not 
act in good faith was a few years ago 
when Mr. Truman was President. Con- 
gress appropriated substantial sums for 
the Air Force, but the funds were im- 
pounded by President Truman against 
the wishes of Congress. They were held 
in an impounded condition and were not 
spent. 

I do not think that will occur at this 
time. Certainly so far as my own hum- 
ble efforts are concerned, any influence 
or persuasion which I may be able to 
bring to bear will be to make certain that 
the administration carries out the intent 
of Congress. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
was much interested in what the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
Hampshire said. Perhaps he remembers 
a speech which the then General Eisen- 
hower made on September 25, 1952, in 
Baltimore. In that talk he criticized, by 
implication, the impounding of funds to 
which the distinguished Senator has re- 
ferred. 

As I remember, last year the Congress 
decided that it would like to keep Ma- 
rine volunteers in the service, at a time 
when the Congress was approving the 
drafting of boys from the farms and out 
of the cities, boys who did not want to 
go into the service in peacetime. 

As I remember, after the $42 million 
had been appropriated to that end, and 
the Senator from New Hampshire will 
correct me if I am wrong—President 
Eisenhower not only impounded those 
moneys, but let the Secretary of Defense 
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try to use a part of them for his own 
office. 

I believe it is fair to ask if the distin- 
guished Senator knows the amount of 
production of B—-52’s this year. It is 
easy to criticise unobligated funds, and 
lack of expenditures; but one of the best 
ways to avoid fiscal problems, incident to 
our security in this troubled world is to 
hold back on aircraft production, and 
in that way obtain unobligated funds. 
Then, it can be said that we do not need 
more appropriations because we already 
have excess money unobligated, and 
therefore unexpended. 

Of all the surprises recently, with 
respect to this so-called big business 
administration, the biggest surprise is 
with relation to the production of B—-52’s, 
especially after all this talk about in- 
creased production. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me say in answer, 
if the Senator from Texas will yield to 
me 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to interject to say that the Senator 
from Texas has not questioned the good 
faith of anyone. The Senator from 
Texas does not operate that way. The 
Senator from Texas asked for informa- 
tion from the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. He wanted to ascertain if his 
amendment had the approval of the 
executive branch, the President and the 
Defense Department. All the Senator 
from Texas was seeking was informa- 
tion. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
New Hampshire certainly did not intend 
to put words in the mouth of the Sena- 
tor from Texas. The Senator from New 
Hampshire knows the Senator from 
Texas always acts in good faith, and 
expects all of us to do the same. But 
the question was raised, and the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire answered it 
to the best of his knowledge and ability. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The answer 
of the Senator from New Hampshire was 
very pleasing. If we get assurance that 
we shall get an increase of $500 million, 
maybe over the weekend we shall get 
the whole $1 billion. It would be re- 
assuring to know that that amount 
would go to the production of B-52’s, 
which we need. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me say to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
who raised the question of what was done 
with respect to the Marines last year, 
the Senator from New Hampshire is not 
at the moment familiar with all of the 
details, but he is going to study the 
matter, so that when the question comes 
up on Monday, he will be able to discuss 
it. Frankly, I do not know the details, 
but if the administration has withheld 
or impounded funds, I do not approve of 
it any more than I did Mr. Truman’s 
impounding of funds. I want to say 
that, at the least, I am consistent. 

Secondly, in answer to the Senator 
from Missouri, I should like to say that 
the Senator from New Hampshire thinks, 
with respect to the special committee of 
which the Senator is the chairman, that 
the defense and the security of the 
United States are the most sacred pos- 
sessions of the American people, and 
they should be the most sacred posses- 
sions of everybody in the free world. 
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These possessions should be the greatest 
hope of everybody in the slave world. 
For that reason, the Senator from New 
Hampshire is very happy and glad that 
the Senator from Missouri is looking into 
the question, and that he is doing it in 
such a thorough manner. While the 
Senator from New Hampshire may not 
always agree with everything the Sena- 
tor from Missouri advocates, he is sure 
that the Senator from Missouri is pro- 
ceeding with the best interests of his 
country at heart. I think some good will 
come from the investigation with regard 
to the strengthening of the defenses of 
the country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my good 
friend from New Hampshire for his kind 
remarks. There is no man on the floor 
of the Senate, on either side of the aisle, 
who takes more of an interest in the 
security of the United States, in his mind 
and heart than does the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

With respect to the amendment re- 
garding the Marines, one of the more 
unfortunate aspects of that impounding 
was that the money impounded was the 
result of a floor amendment, offered to 
prevent the Marine Corps from being 
further reduced. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to make my position per- 
fectly clear. No Member of this body 
has been more interested in the pre- 
paredness of this Nation than has the 
Senator from New Hampshire. He has 
worked long, faithfully, and diligently 
to see that the United States had ade- 
quate defenses. I did not rise to criticize 
him, or to question his good faith, or the 
good faith of anyone. I rose to con- 
gratulate and commend him. Anyone 
who can increase the budget by $500 
million overnight, and get men like the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] to go along with him on an 
amendment increasing the budget figure 
by $500 million in 24 hours excites my 
admiration. While I hope the Senator 
will continue his efforts along that line 
to the point where he finally will get in 
line with the views of the majority of the 
committee, I shall not criticize him if he 
does not go along with those views. I 
appreciate the concession he has made. 
While I recognize it as a brilliant stra- 
tegic move, I do not want the RECORD to 
indicate that I have any doubt about 
either the patriotism or the good judg- 
ment of my friend from New Hampshire. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I was one who voted 
against the increase in the military ap- 
propriation bill. I believe we can ad- 
vance too rapidly in the production of 
B-52’s which might be produced or man- 
ufactured in a given year. If some of us 
had yielded to the recommendation that 
we increase the number of wings of 
B-36’s, we would have today a large in- 
ventory of obsolete planes. There was 
wisdom in opposition to increasing the 
number of B-36's at the time the in- 
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crease was advocated on the floor of the 
Senate. 

We know that the B-52 is not the per- 
fect airplane that engineers and design- 
ers are hopeful of designing. We know 
that there will be new planes in the 
future. We know, however, that the 
guided missile question is the most im- 
portant one with which the United 
States Government is faced, if it is to 
have an adequate defense, and if it is to 
keep abreast of developments in some 
other countries. 

I stated in committee that I was going 
to oppose the amendment to increase the 
appropriation above the Budget Bureau’s 
recommendation; but I said that if any- 
one could justify the expenditure of more 
funds in the research and in the develop- 
ment of guided missiles, he would have 
my vote. I have searched for a way, 
during a study of the appropriation, to 
determine how I could assist in bringing 
about an expansion of the guided-missile 
program. If that way can be developed 
between now and the time we cast our 
votes on the bill, Senators will find me 
voting for an increase of $1 billion, if 
anyone can prove or justify that the $1 
billion can be expended to improve our 
present and future plans for guided 
missiles. 

For that reason, Mr. President, there 
might be some justification for scrutiniz- 
ing carefully a proposal to expand appro- 
priations for the purchase of B—52’s 
which will come off the assembly lines 
this calendar year or in early 1957. If 
the guided missile ever is perfected so 
that it will have the ability to strike ef- 
fectively its objective or target, even the 
B-52, or any plane conceivably to be 
built in the near future, will be as a sta- 
tionary target in the heavens. For that 
reason, I am studying and endeavoring 
to determine whether I can assist in the 
defense of my country by advocating an 
increase in appropriations in the guided- 
missile field, because in that direction 
lies the new development for the defense 
of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield. In fact, the Senator from Texas 
had the floor. He yielded to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota favor the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. THYE. I will say to my distin- 
guished friend from Texas that the 
amendment was as much of a surprise 
to me as it was to the majority leader 
when it was offered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Ihave noth- 
ing but the greatest respect for the patri- 
otism of the Senator from Minnesota 
and for his sound judgment. If the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire could improve 
his position by $500 million overnight, I 
wonder whether perhaps the Senator 
from Minnesota might go along with 
him, and thus we would make some 
progress. 

Mr. THYE. I am still in the process 
of trying to acquaint myself with all the 
facts relating to our national defense. 
I have not been able to attend all the 
committee hearings I should like to have 
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attended, because we have had to divide 
our time in the Senate among several 
assignments. But I believe that the best 
and the soundest source of information 
upon which I could rely was, first, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, after they had 
made a complete study of all facts re- 
lating to our national-defense objec- 
tives; and, second, the President of the 
United States; after he had arrived at 
his objectives for our national defense. 
So I felt justified in following their rec- 
ommendations, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota understand 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
President have endorsed this $500 mil- 
lion increase? 

Mr. THYE. I do not understand that, 
because I became acquainted with this 
matter only when it was brought up on 
the fioor of the Senate, just at the time 
when the majority leader became ac- 
quainted with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Minnesota will 
yield, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] 
whether the $500 million increase he h: 
proposed has the approval of the Joi 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I cannot say as to 
their approval. However, they have 
knowledge that it has been proposed. 
I cannot speak for many other persons 
in this country; I can speak only for 
myself. 

I would say that they have knowledge 
of the submission of the amendment, but 
I cannot speak for them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from New Hampshire care to 
state whether they look with favor or 
with disfavor upon it? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I would say they look 
with favor upon it, as compared to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I see. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, let me 
say to the distinguished majority leader 
that, like the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota, I, too, was one of the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
included in the 12 who voted against the 
proposal to increase by approximately $1 
billion the House appropriation for this 
purpose. I did so primarily beeause I 
was impressed by the fact that in pre- 
paring to produce aircraft, we must con- 
stantly be on the alert against obsoles- 
cence. I did so because I realize that 
new prototype planes are constantly 
coming off the line, and some are get- 
ting ready for actual production. How- 
ever, I did so with the feeling that some- 
one—perhaps the majority leader him- 
self—might make a motion for a small 
increase. Of course, the vote was taken 
on another question, so it was not neces- 
sary to make the other motion. But had 
the other motion been made and had it 
prevailed, I think perhaps it might have 
been the majority leader himself who 
would have suggested the $500 million 
amount, because inasmuch as not only 
Members of Congress but even persons 
in uniform disagree about this item, 
there is always room for making a 
compromise, 
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I have been impressed by the views of 
those who believe that we should in- 
crease the amount of money we make 
available for this purpose; but I think 
an increase of $1 billion in the funds 
made available for continuation of the 
production of planes which might be- 
come obsolescent might be too much. 
So I am happy that this compromise 
proposal has been made. In fact, I have 
been stimulated to the point where I 
should like to ask permission of the 
authors of the compromise amendment 
to join them in sponsoring the amend- 
ment, if it is possible for that to be done. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, we 
shall be happy to have any other Sen- 
ators join in sponsoring the amendment, 
which was rather hastily prepared this 
afternoon. Certainly it would be con- 
sistent with the general attitude of the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
for him to join in sponsoring the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me say that the 
Senator from South Dakota also had a 
rather quick conversion overnight. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

nt, I have seen my friend, the Sen- 

r from South Dakota, have some quick 
conversions before. He always acts in 
accordance with the information before 
him and on the basis of what in his hon- 
est judgment is in the best interests of 
the Nation. Iwouldbethelast Member of 
the Senate ever to question the motives 
of the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. 

But I wish to observe that this eve- 
ning the Senator from South Dakota is 
in a position $500 million better than 
the one he was in last night. If in the 
future the Senator from South Dakota 
is able to improve his position that rap- 
idly, he is to be congratulated. The 
Senator from Texas hopes that on Mon- 
day the Senator from South Dakota will 
find it possible to go along with the 
committee. 

I do not question the propriety of 
the Senator from South Dakota in. rais- 
ing his sights by $500 million: Per- 
haps by Monday he will decide that he 
can raise his sights to the extent of an- 
other $500 million. Who is there to say 
that after today, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, he 
will not be able to raise his sights by 
$1 billion? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I hope 
the majority leader is not too optimistic 
that I shall bite off another $500 million 
chunk by next Monday or Tuesday, be- 
cause although I think sometimes it is 
proper for one to change his mind, yet 
I also have a few mucilaginous quali- 
ties which make me reluctant to move 
too quickly about matters concerning 
which I am not certain. 

However, let me point out that on 
August 26, 1949, as appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 95, part 9, 
page 12315, we had a similar controversy 
on the floor of the Senate. At that time 
a proposal was made to decrease by $500 
million the funds required for a 70-group 
Air Force. I was 1 of 9 Members of the 
Senate who were recorded on the yea- 
and-nay vote as being in support of a 
70-group Air Force and in support of an 
additional $500 million appropriation at 
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that time. All that is to be found in the 
Record. Although later President Tru- 
man found it expedient to impound the 
money and not to spend it, yet I have felt 
that, throughout, the Air Force was im- 
portant to our Natoin, although I recog- 
nize that it is not always efficient to 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars on 
a certain type of plane at a certain time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I recall the vote to which the Sen- 
ator has referred. I do not raise the 
question that the Senator from South 
Dakota is a recent convert or is acting 
against his best judgment. I commend 
him for the judgment he is exercising 
this evening. Neither do I question the 
judgment he exercised yesterday. I ex- 
press the hope—perhaps it is optimistic 
on my part, but when I am dealing with 
my friend, the Senator from South Da- 
kota, I am always optimistic—that 
when the Senator from South Dakota 
reviews the entire matter on Monday 
next, he will be willing to take off an- 
other bite, after the bite of $500 million 
that he has digested today. 

Mr. MUNDT. I reciprocate the opti- 
mism of the Senator from Texas, and 
express the hope that by next week the 
Senator from Texas will conclude that 
this $500 million is the optimum figure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That could 
be. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
Texas is not a spend-easy Member of 
the Senate, and I think that certain 
measures of economy register as well 
with him as they do with other Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly 
I have not closed my mind on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
recognize that, as a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, the Senator 
from Texas is very well informed on the 
appropriations matters that come be- 
fore this body. 

However, Mr. President, I wish to state 
that, as one member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I have neither a con- 
fession nor an apology to make for the 
position I took on the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, I am not 
asking any Senator to confess or to 
apologize, Mr. President. I congratu- 
lated my friend, the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Brincss], for the bril- 
liant strategy he displayed here this 
afternoon. I have not questioned the 
motives of any Senator, and I do not 
want the record by implication or other- 
wise to indicate that I am calling upon 
any of my colleagues to confess. They 
have nothing to confess; the record is 
an open book. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I merely wish the 
record to show that because I was busily 
engaged in discharging my duties as a 
member of several subcommittees of the 
Appropriations Committee, at hearings 
which have been held during the past 
several weeks, I did not attend all the 
hearings of this subcommittee and did 
not hear the testimony of all the wit- 
nesses, including the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Assistant Secretaries, and the 
Chiefs of Staff. However, I did hear 
General LeMay testify for 2 hours, Al- 
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though there may be in the printed hear- 
ings of the Appropriations Committee 
which were released yesterday some- 
thing which might justify the conten- 
tion that if we are gradually losing air 
supremacy to the Soviets, it may be be- 
cause the Congress has been derelict in 
making available the funds with which 
to procure B-47’s or B—52’s, yet I wish 
to point out—I do not know that it is 
necessary, because I am sure the major- 
ity leader is aware of what revelations 
are made in the printed hearings—that 
the record shows that $15 billion was 
appropriated by the Congress for the Air 
Force to operate and to procure planes 
during the fiscal year which will end 
within a couple of weeks. 

At this point I should like to read a 
United Press dispatch dated 5:41 p. m. 
today, which I took from the bulletin 
board. The dispatch refers to General 
LeMay’s testimony before the Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee, wherein he said 
that because we were gradually losing 
out on air supremacy, we should have 
a large increase in the funds made avail- 
able for planes. The last paragraph of 
the United Press dispatch is as follows: 

General Twining, testifying at another 
closed door session of the subcommittee 
the same day, said the air procurement pro- 
gram is “satisfactory.” Twining said that if 
he got more money, he would put it into 
bases and personnel, not planes. 


If the Senator will further yield, so 
far as I am concerned, that verifies my 
reactions after listening to the testimony 
of the various witnesses before our 
committee. 

Furthermore, I do not think we are 
justified in creating the impression— 
and I do not think it is being done delib- 
erately or with any intention of mis- 
representation—that if the Congress 
were to appropriate the $3,800,000,000 
which General LeMay thought he should 
have for the Strategic Air Command, or 
if we were to double the $15 billion which 
the Air Force had this year, the next 
morning we would wake up and find a 
very brilliant array of B-52’s, without 
bases from which to operate them, and 
without personnel with which to operate 
them. 

So far as the Senator from Idaho is 
concerned, he merely wishes to rely upon 
the testimony before the Appropriations 
Subcommittee, that it is not the lack of 
funds or the lack of procurement of 
modern planes that may be responsible 
for our gradual loss of air supremacy to 
the Soviets. Adequate funds have been 
appropriated, and if there is any lack of 
national defense so far as our Air Force 
is concerned, it is not because the Con- 
gress has been unwilling to make avail- 
able every dollar which is essential for 
the operation of our Defense Establish- 
ment. The record is clear on that point: 
and until we can develop personnel and 
build bases, I think it is idle for us to 
contend that if we were to appropriate 
an additional billion, or an additional $5 
billion, we could then tell the American 
people to become complacent, because 
everything had been done to guarantee 
that we should not lose air supremacy 
to the Soviets. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have not criticized the Senator 
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from Idaho, and I do not criticize any of 
the Senator’s acts. Who am I to pass 
judgment on the acts of my colleagues? 
They are all as concerned with the secu- 
rity of their country as is the Senator 
from Texas. Perhaps some of them 
have more information about what is 
necessary to maintain it than has the 
Senator from Texas. 

The Senator from Texas desires to 
leave no false impression with anyone. 
General LeMay recommended an ex- 
penditure of $3,800,000,000. The com- 
mittee, after hearing him, decided to rec- 
ommend an increase of only $1 billion of 
that $3,800,000,000. The distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Armed 
Services Committee and the distin- 
guished chairman of the Republican 
policy committee, after sleeping over it, 
have come up with an amendment to in- 
crease by $500 million the amount voted 
by the House. 

The Senator from Texas rose merely 
to commend the Senator from New 
Hampshire on the progress he had made. 

I did not intend to stir up a hornet’s 
nest. I did not intend to criticize any 
of my colleagues. 

The Senator from Texas wishes to 
commend the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for the action he has taken. If he 
can do as well over the weekend as he 
has done overnight, we shall not re- 
quire much time on Monday to pass the 
bill 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr. JOHNSTON of Texas. I yield. 


Mr, SYMINGTON. In 1953 the. late 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg warned the 
Senate that if personnel, skilled people, 
were cut as planned then, it would make 
no difference whether or not the Air 
Force got the planes, because they would 
not have the personnel with which to 
operate them properly. 

I have remained out of this money 
discussion, and plan to stay out of it as 
our subcommittee continues to try to 
get the truth, without clouding it with 
discussions about current appropria- 
tions. 

I regret some of the remarks made by 
my distinguished friend the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. It is 
always a pleasure to discuss air power 
with him. He says the B-36 is obsolete, 
Inasmuch as, with the exception of per- 
haps one wing of B—52’s, the B-36 is the 
only intercontinental bomber this coun- 
try has, that might be a harsh term. 

The Senator also warns against pro- 
ducing B-52’s in excess quantities, be- 
cause we might find ourselves in the 
same position with respect to B-52’s as 
we are now with respect to B-36’s—in 
other words, more obsolete planes. 

I have seen the latest figures with re- 
spect to B-52 production. The Senator 
need not worry about any overproduc- 
tion of B-52’s. In fact, one of the chief 
reasons we may be talking about unobli- 
gated funds is that it would be ridicu- 
lous for the Government to pay for 
planes until they had been accepted. 

I hope also we shall not be misled, 
from the standpoint of the future, in 
overemphasizing the guided missile pro- 
gram, The Secretary of Defense is re- 
sponsible for the statement there will 
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not be any guided missiles for years to 
come which will take the place of piloted 
aircraft. I hope we shall not allow our- 
selves to get into a state of mind which 
will result in this country finding itself, 
in the middle 1950’s in the same position 
England and France found themselves 
with respect to the Nazis in the middle 
thirties. It was this kind of talk in her 
Parliament, that resulted in the British 
being placed in an impossible situation. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. No one could have a 
higher regard for any Member of the 
United States Senate than I have for the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri. I 
knew him when he was Secretary of Air. 
I had great respect for him then, and I 
have great respect for him now. 

I would challenge anyone who might 
maintain that the B-36 is everything we 
desire in an air defense unit as of today. 
We know that we are striving to perfect 
even the B—52’s, and we know that the 
B-52 is far superior to the B-36. 

Therefore I must reiterate my state- 
ment that if we had produced a greater 
number of B-36’s in 1953 and 1954 than 
we did, we would have inventories today 
which would not be the most desirable in 
defense equipment. 

The B-52 will not be the most desir- 
able plane in years to come. That is a 
certainty. I asked Secretary of Defense 
Wilson, in a committee hearing, whether 
we had the plant facilities and the per- 
sonnel to step up production if an emer- 
gency demanded increased production. 
I received the assurance that we did 
have. 

I have been inside the plants, and I 
have asked the same question of the 
superintendents and the plant mana- 
gers. If an emergency called for it, and 
if we needed to step up production to a 
basis of 24 hours daily production, we 
could produce more B-52's than we are 
now manufacturing. That is the impor- 
tant phase of our defense, namely, our 
ability to expand if the emergency calls 
for it. However, if the emergency does 
not call for it, we would not be wise in 
our action if we were in this calendar 
year to fill up our depots with equipment 
which might be in an obsolete state in 
the next year or so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will say to my good friend from 
Minnesota that if we were to follow 
that line of reasoning to its logical con- 
clusion, we would not buy any B—52’s. 
We are not getting delivery on many of 
them now. 

Mr. THYE. Oh, the Senator knows 
better than to make that kind of state- 
ment. I must say that in all fairness. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. A great deal 
of work must be done before an airplane 
is actually built. In the meantime it 
may well become obsolete. That is due 
to the inventive genius of our country. 

Mr. President, last night we were a bil- 
lion dollars apart. The Senator from 
Texas is one who believes in the old say- 
ing that a man’s judgment is no better 
than his information. 

Mr. THYE.: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
—— Texas wishes to finish his sentence 

‘St. 

Evidently, the information which has 
been made available since the commit- 
tee voted on the matter yesterday has 
brought some of our friends to the con- 
clusion that wisdom dictates a change of 
$500 million in their position. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is pleased with the prog- 
ress we are making. He expresses the 
hope that his very good friend from Min- 
nesota will join him. If he does not wish 
to join the Senator from Texas, at least 
the Senator from Texas hopes that he 
will join his friend the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], in voting for 
a $500 million increase. The judgment 
of the Senator from Texas is not infal- 
lible, of course, and it may be that his 
friend from New Hampshire has a better 
figure than he has. 

The Senator from Texas has learned 
over the years to have very great respect 
for the judgment of the Senator from 
New Hampshire and for his colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle. He expresses 
the hope that the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. TRVYRI will join with them, if 
he cannot join the Senator from Texas. 
If the Senator from Minnesota cannot go 
all the way, the Senator from Texas 
hopes he will go a part of the way, and 
that perhaps in the days to come we 
will finally arrive at an area in which 
we can reach an agreement. 

Mr. THYE. A westerner, when he 
saw a vicious prairie fire sweeping across 
the plains, would usually start a back- 
fire. That was the safest way for him 
to protect himself and his property. It 
may be that the action of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
and his colleagues is by way of a little 
backfire so as to save the Nation's 
Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would not 
associate myself with any such viewpoint 
as has been expressed by the Senator 
from Minnesota. I do not attribute any 
such motive to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the clerk may read the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, so that we may at least 
be informed of all its implications. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objeetion, the clerk will read as re- 
quested. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 23, line 17, in lieu of “$6,848,- 
500,000” insert $6,398,500,000.” 

On page 26, line 4, in lieu of “$3,780,- 
185,000“ insert “$3,770,185,000.” 

On page 29, strike out lines 14-19, in- 
clusive. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Texas wishes to conclude his 
statement at this point by saying that he 
much prefers the committee’s action to 
the suggested amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. 

If the Senate, in its wisdom, is unable 
to go along with the committee’s amend- 
ment, he certainly hopes that the Senate 
will go along with the figure proposed by 
his friend from New Hampshire. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota knows there is no one in the Senate 
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for whom the Senator from Missouri has 
more affection and respect than he has 
for the Senator from Minnesota. 

I was not criticizing the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. However, in- 
asmuch as he is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, he is entitled 
to the information. I suggest that he 
look up the production record of B-52’s 
for the past 6 months. If he does, he 
will not worry about any danger of there 
being too many on hand. 

Mr. THYE. I know exactly what the 
production is, because no one could have 
sat through the hearings without know- 
ing it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, is 
the Senator from Minnesota satisfied 
with that production? 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Minne- 
sota is taking every factor of our defense 
into consideration. Each must be 
weighed with the other. All of it must 
be weighed together. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is the Senator 
from Minnesota satisfied with that pro- 
duction? 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is satisfied 
with the production; yes. Yes; I am. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the Senator 
feel that the Defense Department should 
issue B-52 schedules and then produce 
only a small fraction of those schedules, 
and then give a lot of information on 
missiles to the American people as solace. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is trying 
to confuse missiles with B-52’s. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The American 
people are being confused about the 
whole defense picture. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is bringing 
missiles into a debate on B-52’s. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to remind Senators 
that it is now almost 7 o'clock. We will 
have a general discussion of the defense 
appropriation bill on Thursday, and, if 
necessary, on Friday also. Further- 
more, if Senators wish to discuss it on 
Saturday, we will meet on Saturday also. 

We expect to discuss it further on 
Monday and perhaps also on Tuesday. 
The Senator from Texas wishes all his 
friends to have every right to discuss the 
bill as fully as they wish, and he does 
not desire to monopolize the conver- 
sation: However, it is now 25 minutes to 
7 o’clock, and the Senator from Texas 
has been on his feet for a good time. If 
it is agreeable, he should like to have 
the Senate go over until tomorrow. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA POLICE AND FIREMEN’S 
SALARY ACT OF 1953 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10060) to amend the 
District of Columbia Police and Fire- 
men’s Salary Act of 1953, as amended. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this bill is to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police and Firemen’s 
Salary Act of 1953, to enable the Police 
Department to eliminate certain admin- 
istrative difficulties insofar as the pay 
and work periods are concerned. Prior 
to the act of 1953, the pay periods and 
the work periods for the Police force 
commenced on a Sunday and ended on 
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a Saturday, making it possible for the 
force to be at greater strength during 
the peak days of police activitiy—Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday—while at the 
same time allowing the police officers 
their 2 days off per week on the less 
active days of the week. The act of 
1953, however, went into effect on July 1, 
1953, a Wednesday, causing the pay 
periods to begin on that day and end on 
a Tuesday. Because of the need for 
greater police strength at the weekend, 
it is not feasible to make the police work 
period coincide with the pay period, and 
the lack of coincidence tends to create 
administrative difficulties in the Depart- 
ment and hardship for the officers. 

This bill provides for a 4-day transi- 
tional pay period, June 27 through June 
30, 1956. During this period, the days- 
off provision in existing law would be 
suspended, and all members of the force 
would be on duty. Beginning Sunday, 
July 1, 1956, the work period and pay 
period would coincide. 

The cost of the bill, resulting from the 
additional police services during the 
4-day transition period, will be approxi- 
mately $25,000. Current police Depart- 
ment appropriation is sufficient to ab- 
sorb the cost. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a bill which accomplishes 
the same objectives for the Fire Depart- 
ment was passed in the 83d Congress. 
The proposed legislation has the ap- 
proval of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 
to be offered, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF GOVERNMENTAL 
BUDGETING AND ACCOUNTING 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of S. 3897. 

The PRESIDENT OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3897) to 
improve governmental budgeting and ac- 
counting methods and procedures, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that the 
bill was reported by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] from the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
I am asking that the bill be made the 
unfinished business of the Senate. The 
report will be available tomorrow before 
the bill is considered by the Senate. I 
wish to have some unfinished business 
before the Senate. 

The bill deals with the budget and 
the placing of the annual expenditures 
on an expenditure basis. The Senator 
from Texas does not have any further 
details about the bill at the moment. 
However, it was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Government Oper- 
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ations. The Senator from Texas has dis- 
cussed the measure with the acting mi- 
nority leader, with the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Payne], who is the author 
of the bill, and with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], who is anxious to get action 
on it. It is my understanding that it 
carries out the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

The report is not available at this time. 
The hour is late, and we do not plan to 
discuss the bill tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
June 20, 1956, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate June 19, 1956: 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Willard Frank Libby, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
term of 5 years, expiring June 30, 1961. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of majesty and mercy, 
constrain us now by Thy grace to ap- 
proach Thy throne with a humble spirit 
and a contrite heart. 

May we come in penitence for we have 
all sinned and fallen short of the glory 
of God but may we also come with grati- 
tude for Thou art willing to forgive and 
blot out all our transgressions and re- 
member them no more against us. 

Grant that daily our life may be 
touched with more of the brotherly spirit 
which will enable us to look at struggling 
and suffering humanity through the eyes 
of clarity and consideration, of sympa- 
thy and kindness. 

Help us so to live and labor that when 
our day is ended and our work is finished 
we may leave a legacy of faith and fidel- 
ity, of love and loyalty, and receive the 
blessings and benediction which Thou 
dost bestow upon the faithful. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
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ment bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 


H. R. 1410. An act for the relief of Gio- 
vanna Scano; 

H. R. 2709. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Rene Weil; 

H. R. 3373. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Zella K. Thissell; 

H. R. 5382. An act for the relief of W. R. 
Zanes & Company of Louisiana, Inc.; 

H. R. 5453. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Robert Bradford Bickerstaff; 

H. R. 6742. An act for the relief of Rumiko 
Fujiki Kirkpatrick; 

H. R. 6955. An act for the relief of Inna 
Hekker Grade; 

H. R. 7373. An act for the relief of Eugene 
G. Aretz; 

H. R. 8041. An act for the relief of Clyde R. 
Stevens; 

H. R. 8867. An act for the relief of the 
estate of F. M. Bryson; 

H. R. 9285. An act to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act so as to extend for 
2 additional years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase United States ob- 
ligations directly from the Treasury; 

H. R. 11205. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claims of Roy Cowan and others arising 
by reason of the flooding of land in the vicin- 
ity of Lake Alice, N. Dak.; 

H. J. Res. 591. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 609. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 1243. An act for the relief of Kyu Lee; 

S. 1798. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Charles C. Phillips; 

S. 2779. An act for the relief of Evelyn 
Levenston Harris; 

S. 2804. An act for the relief of Dr. Shan 
Yah Gin; 

S. 2833. An act 
Henri Stassart; 

S. 2836. An act for the relief of Choh-Yi 
Ang; 

S. 2839. An act for the relief of Rosetta 
Ittner; 

S. 2849. An act for the relief of Janos 
Schreiner; 

S. 2863. An act for the relief of Margaret 
Emma Lewis, nee Guschmann; 

S. 2881. An act to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to collect and publish annually 
statistics as to the number of certain types 
of textile looms in place and in operation on 
a State-by-State basis; 

S. 3029. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Langton; 

5.3050. An act for the relief of Anne- 
marie Appelt and her two minor children, 
Karin Amelia Green and Sylvia Green; 

S. 3132. An act to provide for purchase of 
lands within the Cache National Forest, 
Utah, to promote prevention of floods and 
minimization of soil erosion, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3150. An act for the relief of Sgt. and 
Mrs. Herbert G. Herman; 

S. 3166. An act for the relief of Lucie 
Toehl; 

S. 3180. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to authorize the ap- 
pointment of two United States Commis- 
sioners for Cumberland Gap National His- 
torical Park; 

S. 3215. An act authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide for the use of special 
canceling stamps or postmarking dies in 
order to encourage registration for yoting in 
general elections; 

5. 3221. An act for the relief of Dr. Tscheng- 
Sui Feng; 


for the relief of Louis 
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§. 3232. An act for the relief of Josef 
Kranz; 

S. 3292. An act for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
(Schandl) Cote; 

S. 3380. An act for the relief of Zygmunt 
Sobota; 

S. 3473. An act for the relief of Kurt Johan 
5.3522. An act for the relief of Theresia 
Schneider; 

S. 3945. An act for the relief of Walter C. 
Jordan and Elton W. Johnson; and 

S. 3982. An act to provide for the mainte- 
nance of the production of tungsten, as- 
bestos, fluorspar, and columbium-tantalum 
in the United States, its Territories, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 906. An act for the relief of William 
Martin, of Tok Junction, Alaska; 

H.R.1156. An act for the relief of John 
Jordan; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence M. Augustine; 

H. R. 7855. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to extend until June 30, 
1956, the period during which disposals of 
surplus property may be made by negotia- 
tions; 

H. R. 8634. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of a certain tract of land in North 
Carolina to the city of Charlotte, N. C.; 

H. J. Res. 592. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 605. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 606. Joint resolution to waive 
certain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 611. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain relatives of United States cit- 
izens, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 11473. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, and requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, Mr. Bripces, and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


MR. AND MRS. THOMAS V. COMPTON 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Clerk of 


House: 
canine JuNE 19, 1956. 


The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit here- 
with a sealed envelope addressed to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
from the President of the United States, 
received in the Clerk’s office on June 18, 
1956, and said to contain a veto message 
from the President on H. R. 1866, an act 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs, Thomas V. 
Compton. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, United States 
House of Representatives. 
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MR. AND MRS. THOMAS V. COMP- 
TON—VETO MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 427) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 


I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 1866, a bill “for the relief 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas V. Compton.” 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
to Mr. and Mrs. Compton the payment 
of $6,000 as compensation for loss of 
business and decline in the market 
value of their business by reason of the 
relocation of United States Highway 15 
at Clarksville, Va. 

The relocation of the highway was 
accomplished incidental to the develop- 
ment and construction of the John H. 
Kerr Dam and Reservoir project on the 
Roanoke River. Although the portion 
of United States Highway No. 15 adja- 
cent to the Compton property has not 
been physically altered. and is usable 
and accessible from the relocated high- 
way, the severance of the highway by 
flooding of the reservoir several miles 
distant has resulted in a diversion of 
potential traffic and a decline in the use 
of the roadway. As a consequence there 
has been some diminution in value of 
commercial properties adjacent to that 
portion of the unused highway. 

The Compton property consists of 4.7 
acres of land with a service station, 
grocery store, and trailer parking lot. 
The decrease in traffic led to the loss of 
business which in turn resulted in an 
undetermined diminution in the value 
of the property for commercial use. 
There is no basis in law for compensat- 
ing the Comptons and others similarly 
situated whose property is not taken in 
whole or in part for public purposes. 

Decline as well as increase in property 
values goes on as an everyday matter, 
attributable to many factors commonly 
recognized by property owners. Reloca- 
tion of highways and streets is necessi- 
tated by sundry causes and is one of such 
factors. The relocation of the segment 
of highway here involved results from a 
public work performed by the Federal 
Government, but this could as well be a 
claim arising through action of a State, 
county, municipality, or township, or a 
sewer or drainage district. In all such 
cases, compensation is paid for property 
taken but not for consequential damage 
to property not taken, such as decline in 
the value of property due to a change ef- 
fected in the neighborhood. 

To make payments of the kind pro- 
vided by this bill would, in essence, make 
the Government the guarantor of the 
stability of property or business values. 
This can best be illustrated by instances 
in which highway relocation projects 
have resulted not only in the bypassing 
of individual properties but by the by- 
passing of entire towns. It becomes quite 
evident in such situations that the Gov- 
ernment cannot indemnify every busi- 
nessman or property owner in such towns 
against loss by reason of changes of com- 
munity pattern. It would be no more 
reasonable to expect the Government to 
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do so than it would be to expect those 
who benefit from such changes to make 
voluntary payments to the Government 
in proportion to their gains. 

For these reasons, I have withheld my 
approval from this measure. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, June 18, 1956. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal, and without objection the 
bill and message will be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 
printed, 

There was no objection. 


REPUBLICAN PROSPERITY IS 
MERELY PROPAGANDA 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the-House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to direct our colleagues’ atten- 
tion to the Republican brand of pros- 
perity. 

The building industry is the backbone 
of our economy. Every economist who 
knows anything about our country will 
tell you that it will take 10 years of build- 
ing homes at a minimum annual rate of 
1,400,000 family units before the supply 
of dwellings can catch up with the de- 
mand. They will also tell you that when 
building construction steadily declines 
we are in for trouble. That is precisely 
what is happening. 

The month of May is usually the month 
in which we have the greatest number of 
new housing starts throughout the 
country. This May, we had new starts, 
on a seasonally adjusted annual basis of 
only 1,100,000 as against 1,400,000 in May 
of last year, a decrease of more than 27 
percent. 

At the same time we find an increase 
of those drawing unemployment insur- 
ance for the last week of the month of 
May as against the corresponding period 
last year. 

Bankruptcies for last week were 286 as 
against 214 a year ago. An increase of 
3343 percent. 

All this indicates that this Republican 
prosperity we hear so much about is 
merely propaganda. 


CLOSING A LOOPHOLE IN TARIFF ON 
IMPORTED WATCH MOVEMENTS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. F 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call the attention of the 
House to a bill, H. R. 11437, I introduced 
on May 24 designed to close a quite seri- 
ous loophole in the Tariff Act provisions 
relating to duties on imported watch 
movements, 


ee 
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In the fall of 1954 various departments 
of the Government learned that certain 
importers and foreign manufacturers of 
imported watch movements were con- 
sidering exploiting loopholes in the Tar- 
iff Act to avoid the specific $10.75 rate 
of duty on over 17-jewel watch move- 
ments. They proposed to import move- 
ments containing 17 or less jewels at a 
duty rate of $3.75 or lower and after 
importation upjeweling the movements 
by adding additional jewels to bring the 
total jewel count over 17. They would 
then sell the movements as over 17-jewel 
movements even though the rate of duty 
applicable to movements containing over 
17 jewels had not been paid. The Treas- 
ury Department, which is charged with 
the administration of the tariff laws, 
gave this matter careful study and finally 
concluded in July 1955 that there was 
a gap in the law. Legislation was then 
rather hurriedly introduced last July to 
close this loophole. Although this legis- 
lation was favorably reported by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, there 
was not time for it to be enacted at the 
last session of this Congress. 

The bill which I have just recently 
introduced is designed to close this loop- 
hole and is submitted as new legisla- 
tion because the interested agencies in 
the executive branch felt after having 
studied the problem for many months 
that this bill will accomplish the pur- 
pose much more clearly and fairly than 
the bill of last year. This legislation 
has been drafted by the Treasury De- 
partment in consultation with the in- 
terested agencies in the executive branch 
and after discussion with interested par- 
ties outside the Government. 

The urgent need for legislation to plug 
this gap in the tariff law has become 
more and more apparent as time has 
gone by. New and even more serious 
upjeweling possibilities have been de- 
veloped abroad and in this country. 
They threaten to destroy the tariff rate 
structure on watches as it relates to jewel 
count which, of course, is the prime 
criterion of this section of the law. 

Whenever a practice is developed to 
circumvent the intended application of 
any law, it should be stopped. However, 
this case is a particularly important one 
in view of the implications it has of un- 
dermining the entire tariff rate struc- 
ture on watch movements. The signifi- 
cance of this upjeweling practice is un- 
derlined by the President’s finding on the 
recommendation of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization concerning the defense es- 
sentiality of the skills of the ‘jeweled 
watch industry and the fact that failure 
to act on the upjeweling question 
through corrective legislation might 
more than offset the results of the tariff 
increase on watches ordered by the Pres- 
ident in 1954. 

I want to emphasize that the serious 
threat posed by the continued existence 


> of this loophole is not simply an un- 
~ founded fear. 


Upjeweling is taking 
place today and recent indications are 
that it will definitely increase manyfold 
in the near future if action is not taken 
now. 

Since March 1955 when the first 
Treasury Department decision on up- 


~ Jeweling was issued, the Treasury De- 
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partment has had, I understand, a steady 
stream of requests for rulings on various 
types of upjeweling propositions. By any 
standards the number of requests for 
rulings is very large and indicates the 
intention of importers and foreign man- 
ufacturers of watch movements to utilize 
this device to the utmost. At the hear- 
ings on this question before the House 
Ways and Means Committee last year a 
representative of the watch importers 
stated that if given time they were sure 
that they could work out a satisfactory 
solution to this problem without legisla- 
tion. I understand that the Treasury 
Department has been in regular touch 
with the importers on this question since 
last fall, has had numerous conferences 
with them, and has discussed various 
proposals with them seeking to resolve 
the problem. However, the importers 
have not been able to suggest any satis- 
factory proposals. Consequently, this 
legislation is necessary. It is supported 
by all of the members of the ODM Ad- 
visory Committee on the Watch Indus- 
try, namely, the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, the Departments of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Commerce, and 
Labor. 

A very recent action taken by the Swiss 
watch trust highlights the need for this 
legislation. The trust has, I under- 
stand, just changed its rules of long 
standing prohibiting the shipment of 
self-winding devices separately from the 
movements to which the devices are to be 
attached and has now specifically sanc- 
tioned this practice. This change ap- 
plies only to movements shipped to the 
United States and has obviously been 
made to permit, and encourage one of 
the most important types of upjeweling, 
that of increasing the jewel count by the 
addition of a self-winding device con- 
taining jewels. This is just one more 
clear indication of the intention of the 
foreign watch manufacturers and the 
importers to utilize the existing loophole 
in the tariff law to the greatest extent 
possible. 

I commend your attention to this bill 
and the identical bill on this subject in- 
troduced by my esteemed colleague [Mr. 
MrLLs] and urge that hearings be held 
on these bills promptly so that this 
much-needed legislation may be enacted 
without further delay. 
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A BILL TO PROTECT THE SECURITY 
OF THE UNITED STATES BY PRE- 
VENTING THE EMPLOYMENT BY 
THE UNITED STATES OF PERSONS 
DISLOYAL TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a summary 
of the provisions of a bill in the Ap- 
pendix. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced legislation which 
will enable the Federal Government to 
rid the payrolls of Communists or other 
disloyal employees whether or not they, 
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are in sensitive positions. This meets 
the issues raised by the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Cole case, which held that 
present law relating to security dismis- 
sals was applicable only in cases where 
employees were in sensitive positions. 

It has always been my view that the 
question of Federal employees’ loyalty 
should be considered separately from 
matters relating to security suitability. 
Congress so intended when the security 
law of 1950 was enacted. I believe there 
is now general agreement that legislation 
is desirable in this very important area 
affecting the security of our country and 
the rights of our citizens. 

Under the provisions of my bill a three- 
member Loyalty Board appointed by the 
President would determine whether there 
is reasonable doubt as to the loyalty of 
Federal employees and applicants for 
Federal positions. The bill provides for 
a review of the Board’s decision when 
any individual believes his rights have 
been violated. 

Through the years the executive 
branch of the Government has main- 
tained it was not necessary to have leg- 
islation—that sufficient authority al- 
ready existed. The recent decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Cole case shows 
that legislation is essential and desirable. 
Certainly, no one contends that Commu- 
nists or other disloyal persons should 
have any right to a position on the Fed- 
eral payroll. 

As early as the 79th Congress, I de- 
livered at executive session hearings a 
serious situation then existing in the 
Government, covering the loyalty of Fed- 
eral employees. A committee report was 
issued of such deep significance that it 
called for a Federal employees’ loyalty 
program. ‘This program, however, in my 
judgment, was not adequate and did not 
meet my views as expressed in the mi- 
nority views accompanying the commit- 
tee report. 

These conditions could reoccur unless 
we are prepared to take immediate action 
with a continuing program based on law 
covering Federal employees’ loyalty. 

While my bill does not repeal Public 
Law 733, under which the present Fed- 
eral employees’ security system is con- 
ducted, it will henceforth apply only to 
security-suitability cases and not to 
loyalty. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I am including in the RECORD a 
summary of the provisions of my bill. 


A NATIONAL LOTTERY 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy to learn that the British House of 
Commons yesterday passed a lottery bill 
by a substantial vote. The British lot- 
tery plan is designed to induce the people 
of England to save more money in gov- 
ernment bonds. However, whatever the 
method used, the proposal is to bring 
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more money into the government treas- 
ury. 

If a conservative country like England 
can propose and suggest this type of 
activity, I am sure that its people realize 
that gambling is not as radical as it 
would seem to some, nor as immoral as 
some might believe it to be. Certainly 
the lottery proposed in England will be 
government supervised, regulated, con- 
trolled, and operated. 

I make mention of this particular 
proposal because of my long-standing 
interest in my own bill for a national 
lottery. If we are more liberal-minded 
than England, and I believe we are, then 
why the delay in bringing out my na- 
tional lottery bill? 

In recent months, there has been a 
great deal of discussion regarding the 
amount of surplus available at the end 
of this fiscal year. There has been a 
great deal of talk as to whether to apply 
the surplus toward reduction of our na- 
tional debt or toward a tax cut for our 
people. This problem can very easily 
be solved if this Congress were to adopt 
my bill and put into effect a national lot- 
tery system. It is my estimate, and a 
conservative one at that, that if we were 
to have a national lottery in the United 
States, $10 billion would be coming into 
our Government coffers. While we are 
supposed to be an intelligent and ad- 
vanced country among the nations of 
the world, I often wonder whether we 
are lacking just plain common horse 
sense. Up until now, we have allowed 
hypocrisy to stand in the way of the 
enactment of a national lottery which 
would mean not only a tax cut for our 
people, a reduction in our national debt, 
but also a balanced buget. 

I wish to serve notice on the House 
that I have arranged to have placed on 
the Speaker’s desk for signatures, a mo- 
tion to discharge the Committee on 
Ways and Means from further consid- 
eration of H. R. 6626, which has been in 
that committee the required length of 
time. 

I trust and hope that the Members 
of this House will have the courage to 
affix their signatures to this petition, 
which I am sure will meet with the ap- 
proval of a majority of the American 
people. 


APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 483 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 
go Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
WS: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five 
Members be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to investigate and 
report to the House not later than Janu- 
ary 3, 1957, with respect to the following 
matters: 

(1) The extent and nature of expenditures 
made by all candidates for the House of Rep- 
resentatives in connection with their cam- 
paign for nomination and election to such 
office. 

(2) The amounts subscribed, contributed, 
or expended, and the value of services ren- 
dered, and facilities made available (in- 
cluding personal services, use of advertising 
space, radio and television time, office space, 
moving-picture films, and automobile and 
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other transportation facilities) by any indi- 
vidual, individuals, or group of individuals, 
committee, partnership, corporation, or labor 
union, to or on behalf of each such candidate 
in connection with any such campaign or for 
the purpose of influencing the votes cast or 
to be cast at any convention or election held 
in 1956 to which a candidate for the House 
of Representatives is to be nominated or 
elected. 

(3) The use of any other means or influence 
(including the promise or use of patronage) 
for the purpose of aiding or influencing the 
nomination or election of any such candi- 
dates. 

(4) The amounts, if any, raised, contribu- 
ted, and expended by any individual, indi- 
viduals, or group of individuals, committee, 
partnership, corporation, or labor union, in- 
cluding any political committee thereof, in 
connection with any such election, and the 
amounts received by any political committee 
from any corporation, labor union, individ- 
ual, individuals, or group of individuals, com- 
mittee, or partnership. 

(5) the violations, if any, of the following 
statutes of the United States: 

(a) The Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

(b) The act of August 2, 1939, as amended, 
relating to pernicious political activities, 
commonly referred to as the Hatch Act. 

(c) The provisions of section 304, Public 
Law 101, 80th Congress, chapter 120, Ist ses- 
sion, referred to as the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, 

(d) Any statute or legislative act of the 
United States or of the State within which a 
candidate is seeking nomination or reelection 
to the House of Representatives, the violation 
of which Federal or State statute, or statutes 
would affect the qualification of a Member of 
the House of Representatives within the 
meaning of article I, section 5, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, 

(6) Such other matters relating to the elec- 
tion of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1956, and the campaigns of candi- 
dates in connection therewith, as the com- 
mittee deems to be of public interest, and 
which in its opinion will aid the House of 
Representatives in enacting remedial legis- 
lation, or in deciding contests that may be 
instituted involving the right to a seat in 
the House of Representatives. 

(7) The committee is authorized to act 
upon its own motion and upon such infor- 
mation as in its judgment may be reason- 
able or reliable. Upon complaint being 
made to the committee under oath, by any 
person, candidate, or political committee, 
setting forth allegations as to facts which, 
under this resolution, it would be the duty 
of said committee to investigate, the com- 
mittee shall investigate such charges as 
fully as though it were acting upon its own 
motion, unless, after a hearing upon such 
complaint, the committee shall find that the 
allegations in such complaint are immaterial 
or untrue. All hearings before the com- 
mittee, and before any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, shall be public, and all 
orders and decisions of the committee, and 
of any such subcommittee shall be public. 

For the purpose of this resolution, the com- 
mittee, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized to hold such public 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the 84th Congress, to em- 
ploy such attorneys, experts, clerical, and 
other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, and to take such testimony as 
it deems advisable. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by such chairman and 
may be served by any person designated by 
any such chairman or member, 
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(8) The committee is authorized and di- 
rected to report promptly any and all vio- 
lations of any Federal or State statutes in 
connection with the matters and things 
mentioned herein to the Attorney General of 
the United States in order that he may take 
such official action as may be proper. 

(9) Every person who, having been sum- 
moned as a witness by authority of said 
committee or any subcommittee thereof, will- 
fully makes default, or who having appeared, 
refuses to answer any question pertinent to 
the investigation heretofore authorized, shall 
be held to the penalties prescribed by law. 

That said committee is authorized and 
directed to file interim reports whenever in 
the judgment of the majority of the com- 
mittee, or of a subcommittee conducting por- 
tions of said investigation, the public inter- 
est will be best served by the filing of said 
interim reports, and in no event shall the 
final report of said committee be filed later 
than January 3, 1957, as hereinabove pro- 
vided. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the usual and customary resolu- 
tion which is adopted in every election 
year for Members of Congress to investi- 
gate election expenditures. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, it is no different from any of the 
other resolutions? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am in- 
formed there is no difference between 
this resolution and all the other resolu- 
tions. 

I thank the Speaker for his coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, evidently there are no 
requests for time to speak on the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


CAMP KOOCH-I-CHING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5690) 
for the relief of Camp Kooch-i-ching. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 4132 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended 
(46 U. S. C., sec. 11), and section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, as amended (46 
U. S. O., sec. 883), the motorboat Kooch-I- 
Ching II, which is owned and operated by 
Camp Kooch-i-ching, a camp for boys on 
Rainy Lake, International Falls, Minn., under 
the identification number 36D675, shall not 
be precluded from being documented under 
the laws of the United States, nor from en- 
gaging in the coastwise trade of the United 
States, by reason of having been built out- 
side the United States, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 1, strike out all of line 1 
and the words “been built outside the United 
States” on line 2, and insert the following: 
“the transportation of personnel and guests 
of Camp Kooch-i-ching located on Rainy 
Lake, International Falls, Minn., in the 
coastal and intercoastal waters, in which the 
boat is not now permitted to operate by rea- 
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son of having been built outside the United 
States.” 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, I offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, 
whch is now at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bonner to the 
committee amendment: On page 2, line 
2, after the word “of”, at the end of the line, 
insert the word “merchandise” and a 
comma. 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


TRANSFERRING CERTAIN LAND TO 
RICHARD M. TINNEY AND JOHN T. 
O'CONNOR, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 10204) 
authorizing the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard to transfer certain land to 
Richard M. Tinney and John T. O’Con- 
nor, Jr. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon considera- 
tion of $5,000, the Commandant of the 
United States Coast Guard be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to transfer 
all rights and title to a certain tract of land, 
known as lot No. 14, in block 190, city of 
Galveston, Tex., to Richard M. Tinney and 
John T. O’Connor, Jr. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On lines 3 and 4 of the bill, delete the 
words “Commandant of the United States 
Coast Guard” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “Administrator of General Services.” 

In the title of the bill, delete the words 
“Commandant of the Coast Guard” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words “Administra- 
tor of General Services.” 

On line 3 of the bill, delete the word 
“$5,000” and in lieu thereof insert the words 
“fair market value of the property as deter- 
mined by the Administrator, General Serv- 
ices.” a 

On line 8, after the word “Junior”, delete 
the period and insert the words “; Provided, 
That the named grantees take necessary 
steps to consummate the transfer authorized 
herein within a period of 90 days after 
passage of this act.” 

Add the following new section: 

“Sec. 2. Effective upon consummation of 
the transfer authorized herein, the United 
States hereby waives all claims against the 
named grantees arising out of their prior 
use and occupancy of such property.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill authorizing the Administrator 
of General Services to transfer certain 
land to Richard M. Tinney and John T, 
O'Connor, Jr.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


June 19 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMA- 
NENT RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Con, Res. 246) granting status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
approves the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence in the case of each alien here- 
inafter named, in which case the Attorney 
General has determined that such alien is 
qualified under the provisions of section 6 
of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended 
(67 Stat. 403; 68 Stat. 1044): 

A-6827809, Ai, Kuo-Yen or Kuo-Yen 
Thomas Ai. 

A-6916280, Al, Josephine Yueh-Li Mao. 


A-7383344, Avella, Eva Maria (nee Rutt- 
kay). 

A-6059371, Banaszkiewicz, Leszek Ro- 
muald. 


A-7444647, Benedikt, Erwin. 

A-8036432, Berkovits, Ervin. 

0300-402795, Bloks, Peteris. 

A-9748478, Bok, Leung Koon, 

A-8079746, Braun, Naftali, 

'T-2760124, Chai, Sum. 

A-5770643, Chan, Sik Hung or Howe Chan 
or Henry Sighung Chan. 

A-8955072, Chang, Ching Shan, 

A-6084090, Chang, Fu-Kuei, 

0300-471516, Chang, Chang-Chwan. 

A-8875962, Chang, Ho Shing. 

A-6967248, Chang, Mary Mei-LI. 

0300-322153, Chang (nee Joi). 

A-7355370, Chang, Phillip Wei-Li, also 
known as Chang Wei-Li. 

A~7292164, Chang, Silas Hsien-Ta. 

A-6959863, Chang, Carol Fang. 

A-6848012, Chang, Wen-Han. 

T-359293, Chao, Howard Hao Sheng. 

A-62518161. 

0300-471322, Charbani, Chaoul Ibrahim or 
Saul Charbani. 

A-4825480, Chen, Chow Sun. 

A-6084186, Yi-Hsien, Chow. 

A-7782851, Chen, Chung Peng. 

A-356977, Chen, Hsu-Tu. 

A-7389479, Chen, Hue-Chen. 

A-10066139, Chen, Katherine Chih-Mel. 

T-301887, Chen, Leo Hsiao-Lin, formerly 
Chen Hsiao-Lin. 

T-301886, Chen, Helena H. (nee Hsun Hsin 
Cheng). 

T-301888, Chen, Carlson. 

T-301889, Chen, Kiki Nelson, formerly Kee 
Chen. 

A-6967327, Chen, Lydia Pi Lin. 

V-753648, Chen, Mary or Sister Mary Anun- 
ciata Chen. 

0300-4675050, Chen, Shueng Ching Chang. 

A-7292410, Chen, Victor Anchao, 

0300-419633, Chen, Vung Yueh. 

A-7056595, Chen, Lia Shen, 

A-9678204, Cheng, Ah Tool. 

A-6973688, Ch’eng, Kuang Chin. 

V-1242064, Cheng, Mary Molan, 

E-057486, Cheng, Sun Tong. 

A-6084123, Cheo, Ying Chang, also known 
as Vincent Y. C. Cheo. 

A-9559741, Cheong, Tsang. 

A-7295490, Chia, Teh-Tsao. 

A-6522853, Chiang, Chin Long. 

A-6522854, Chiang, Fu Chen. 

A-4919939, Chiang, Pei-Run. 

A-7583971, Chiang, Lena. 

A-6992023, Chi-Lung, Li or Sister Mary 
Claudia. 

0300-93183, Ching, Tung Jul. 

A-1161839, Chiu, Churchill Too-Ming. ` 

A-7445196, Chiu, Shiao-Yuen (Victoria 
Maria Chiu). 

A-6849825, Cho, Frank Fu-La, 

A-9245145, Chong, Ah Sung. 

A-7860200, Chou, Albert Sze-Ching. 

V-885173, Chow, Hee Yar Wong. 


1956 


1600-106555, Chow, Some Foot. 

1600-106556, Chow, Some How. 

1600-106557, Chow, Some Kid. 

A-9073827, Choy, Soo. 

A-6709314, Chu, Bark-Ho. 

A-6877770, Chu, Chih-Cheng. 

A-6967268, Chu, Herbert Yuan-Sing, for- 
merly Yuan-Shing Chu. 

A-8057137, Chu, Tsu Hsi. 

A-7243064, Chu, Yueh Chang. 

A-9568331, Chu, Yung Shing. 

0300-436371. Dai, Chan. 

A-7480686, Dembitzer, Abraham. 

A-6980355, Djang, Jane Chu, also known 
as Chang Chu. 

A-8258348, Fang, Ta-Chuan, 

A-7095389, Fang, Tao Yao. 

A-9684299, Fat, Ho, also known as No Kong 
Hon. 

0300-469308, Fatt, Chin, also known as 
Ching Fott, also known as Cham Fatt. 

A-6650785, Fong, Tsung Butt. 

A-8198637, Gluck, Andor, 

A~7819648, Gluck, Aron. 

0300-463505, Gluck, Hela. 

A-10141603, Gratzer, Rozina. 

A-7830718, Ha, Chen Chun. 

T-300009, Han, Andrew I-Chih. 

A-6855624, Han, Rebecca Chih Lan. 

A-8153566, Hartman, Dora Meisels. 

A-5153507, Henry, Wei (Mun-Hee). 

A~7632418-T, Ho, Lok Shang. 

A-6704241, Ho, Thomas C. K., also known 
as Chi-Kao Ho. 

A-6847752, Ho, Lucy Chao (nee Lucy Wan- 
Chen Chao). 

0300-457392, Hong, Than Sien, 

A-8915816, Hong, Yung Shing. 

A-6849397, Hsiao, Chi-Mei. 

A-6027123, Hsiao, Feng. 

'T-2699670, Hsiao, Kuang Hao. 

A-8876992, Hsiao, Samuel Chi,, also known 
as Wang-yuan Hsiao. 

A-8876994, Hsiao, May Lee, also known as 
Elsie Marie Hsiao. 

A-8876995, Hsiao, Victor, also known as 
Chi-sheng Hsiao. 

A-8876993, Hsiao, Christopher, also known 
as Chi-min Hsiao. 

A-7389362, Hsieh, Hua-Kuang. 

A-6967604, Hsieh, James Ke Ming. 

A-7389467, Hsieh, Po Yuen. 

0300-182009, Hsieh, Tsu Hsi, 

A-0944164, Hsu, Chih Kien. 

A-8979938, Hsu, Han-Kuang. 

A-6848375, Hsu, Kwan. 

A-7805868, Hsu, Robert Ying Hwang. 

A-6033147, Hsu, Tony Tatung. 

1103-13015, Ting, Rosalind Yi Ming. 

A-8982869, Hsueh, Wei Yuan, 

A-8982868, I-Chieh, Mai Yin. 

A-8982873, Hsueh, Mary Andy. 

A-8982872, Hsueh, Angy. 

A-8982871, Tsueh, Army. 

A- 8982870, Hsueh, Antung. 

0300-344285, Hu, Mabel Liang. 

A-7731146, Hu, Yung Chun. 

A-10076472, Huang, Chamber. 

0300-362053, Huang, Dorothy Hsiu Ting. 

A-7948396, Huang, Paul. 

A-8957076, Huang, Margaret Jean. 

A-6196024, Hui, You. 

A-8093871, Huskel, Joseph Haim. 

A-8980010, Hwang, Ching Yun. 

A-8980011, Hwang, Ella Koh-Chang Li. 

A-8980012, Hwang, Chien Sheng. 

A-6669707, Hang (Wong), Joseph Ru-Yu. 

A-8951034, Hwang, Beth Han-Chen Liu, 

A-8951033, Hwang, Betty Shao-Chen. 

E-47222, Ivanov, Victor Michael. 

E-47223, Ivanov, Zenaida Alexandrovna. 

A-7841161, Jean Andrew Foh Chung. 

A-7985645, Jeng, Chorng-Shiaw, 
known as Douglas Chorng-Shiaw Jeng. 

E-118862, Kalebota, Oliver. 

A-7290189, Kalish, Edith. 

A-6848587, Kao, Wen Shui. 

A-7952708, Kaufman, Samuel. 

A-7120687, Kaye, Show-Wei (Alan). 

A-7356383, Kendi, Zekiye. 

A-7356384, Kendi, Linda Chahoud. 

A-6985805, Kiang, Sheng Piao. 


also 
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V-805645, Zee, Lin Chen, also known as 
Mimi Kiang. 

A-6694224, King, Lucia Joan Wou. 

A-7081614, King, Memee Hien-Kouen. 

0200-102936, King, Lung Chang. 

A-7790652, King, Yun Ching Mao. 

A-7790649, King, Josephine Schweng. 

0200-130574, King, David Da-Wei. 

A-6849450, Kuh, Ernest Shiu-Jen. 

A-10015956, Kuzura, Hans. 

A-5394024, Lam, Tam. 

A-7365686, Lan, Yu Hu or Lucy Yu Hu Lan, 

0300-454039, Leban, Ivan Stanislaus, also 
known as John S. Leban. 

A-7274351, Lee, Chwan-Chang Nai-Kuan. 

A-7389484, Lee, Ding Wong. 

A-6049385, Lee, Mov. 

0300-457461, Lee, Tsung-Dao. 

A-6967640, Lee, Jeannette Chin. 

A-6872458, Lee, Yung Chia. 

A-8982880, Leung, Tak So, alias Catherine 
Tak So Leung. 

A-6703452, Li, Hui-Sen or Victoria Hui- 
Sen Li. 

A-6958557, Li Louis Hsiao-Chao. 

A- 7202735, Liang, Hou Jan. 

A-7205485, Liang, Kang Shun. 

A-7399259, Liang, Rio (Shui-Oi) Lin. 

A-6442562, Liang, Siu Seu Kei. 

0300-470029, Lien, Ho. 

E-083509, Lillimagi, Leonardo. 

E-083510, Krup, Arne, also known as Arne 
Lillimagi. 

A-6847733, Lin, Hung Chang. 

A-6567581, Lin, Anchen Wang. 

A-6967590, Lin, Lan Ying. 

A-7354778, Lin, Lucy Kwen-Yuan. 

A-6843380, Lin, Mary Elizabeth, formerly 
Mary Elizabeth (Betty) Young of Yang Wei- 
Tsung. 

A-6552714, Lin, or Po-Chen. 

A-8153629, Lin, Hsi-Chuan (nee Chen, Hsi- 
Chuan). 

A-7295496, Lin, Samuel Paochi, formerly 
Lin Pao-Hsi. 

4A 7078168, Liu, Elizabeth Hwai-Ying. 

A-8982882, Liu, Hannah Man-Hwa. 

A-6847864, Liu, Hsiao-Chuan. 

A 7850968, Liu, Jeannette Che-Chien. 

0300-314881, Liu, Norah Tang, also known 
as Shiu Ming Tang. 

A-8995041, Liu, Philip Sze-Yung. 

A~7456051, Liu, Theresa Hui. 

0300-399845, Liubicich, Ivan. 

A-9128943, Lo, Yen. 

A 7387939, Loeffler, Olga nee Weisz. 

V-754182, Loh, James Mei-Huang. 

0300-382462, Lou, Tai Yeong Shiue. 

0300-468623, Lou, Whei Ling. 

0300-468622, Lou, Whei Ping. 

A-7857768, Lowe, Diana Ming-Duh. 

A-7808104, Lowy, Bertha. 

A-8955198, Lu, Ponzy. 

A-8955199, Lu, Kai Roh, also known as 
Cary Lu. 

A-6958639, Lui, Chum Lau. 

A-6983525, Maday, Maria. 

A-8150145, Maday, Zsolt Bela Gaspar. 

1308-8483, Maday, Katalin (Kathy) Maria 
Erzsebet. 

A-9550839, Manka, Jan. 

A-8995042, May, Chu Tom Chung. 

A-6962962, Meng, Ching-Hwa. 

1300-134705, Miao, Pei Chi. 

A-6848595, Nee, David Shou-I. 

0300-369097, Ogorek, Leib. 

A-743639, Ogorek, Cily (nee Meyerovich). 

A-7282130, Pao, Huei-Yuan (John). 

A~-7444657, Pejsa, Lubomir Oscar, also 
known as Larry Pejsa. 

A-9759315, Perme, Milan, 

A-8853556, Peros, Venci. 

A-9576034, Piow, Jan. 

A-7367940, Poon, Wai Ha or Mrs. Henry 
Louis. 

V-1184123, Popoff, Leo. 

V-1184124, Popoff, Alla. 

'T-1495443, Popoff, Marina. 

'T-1495444, Popoff, Andrei. 

A-9665946, Porubov, Roman Deevich, 

0300-305335, Posner, Pola. 

A-7828309, Quo, Diana Shu. 
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A-7828310, Quo, Edward. 

A-7365708, Rabinovici, Benjamin, 

A-7988114, Roth, Miklos. 

A-7988111, Roth, Geza. 

E-8381, Rubin, Maximilian. 

4A 7223159, Rubinstein, Adolph. 

49519927, Sak, Fung, or Fung Sik. 

E-058296, Sang, Chan. 

E-084407, Sawicki, Jerzy Grzegorz. 

A 7243000, Scheiner, Herbert. 

0300-466312, Sha, Tseng Lu. 

A-7865359, Shang, Ching-Ting. 

A-7350585, Shao, Lillian Chang. 

A-7350586, Shao, Eugene. 

A 7350587. Shao, Betty. 

A-7350588, Shao, Jane. 

A-7350589, Shao, Stella Lou. 

A-7350590, Shao, Susie. 

A-7350592, Shao, Connie. 

A-8995044, Shee, Wong. 

A-8245890, Shen, Chen Tung. 

1600-107942, Shen Yung Chung. 

0300-457390, Shoo, Koo Ah. 

A-7118648, Sih, Kwang Chi. 

A-7395232, Soong, Kwan Hua. 

V-469348, Sun, Arnold Yiu Fang, formerly 
Sun Yiu Fang. 

A-7456028, Sun, Betty Chia-Hui. 

A-6851441, Sun, Ho Sheng. 

A-7463623, Sun, Sung Huang. 

A~7248491, Sung, Albert Yun-Hua. 

A-6848633, Sung, Neng-Lun. 

A-7416448, Sung, Rodney Lu Dal. 

A-6704103, Swen, En-Lien or Ruby En-Lien 
Swen. 

4 7821882, Szu-Tu, Anthony Yen-Sheng. 

0300-408601, Tai, Chao Yao, also known as 
Clement Leo Tai. 

0030-408602, Tai, Chu Ching Hsin, also 
known as Clare Chu Tai. 

E-058041, Tai, Chew Jee. 

A-10065565, Tawil, Clement Ibrahim. 

47174723, Teng, Hsi Ching. 

A-5753754, Toa, Chan Sze. 

A-5182572, Tom, Wallace, also known as 
Tam Kam Cheung. 

T-2080412, Tong, Long-Sun. 

A-8173633, Tsai, Bruce Kuo-Hal. 

A-6973686, Tsai, Stephen Wei Tun. 

A-6153407, Tso, Piao Frank. 

A~7282962, Tung, Agatha Feng-Mel. 

A-7457555, Vassos, Christos Antonios. 

A-8190484, Vernitsky, Nadezda, formerly 
Nadezda Leithammel (nee Kepper). 

E-085343, Wadhsmuth, Leonard or Leon- 
hard. 

A-9623511, Wah, Chin. 

A-8878066, Wah, Chu Kwong, also known 
as Kwong Wah Chu. 

A-7284218, Wang, Allan Tsong Kao. 

A-5369089, Wang, David Kehsin. 

A-6463163, Wang, Jimmy Peng-Lin. 

0300-472021, Wang, Jing Bor or Jing Bor 
Tang. 

0300-469273, Tang, Fan Kuo. 

0300-469702, Tang, Ping Chien. 

A-4374750, Weber, Estera P. 

T-1496395, Wong, Chung Dong. 

1300-84918, Wong, Lee Yung. 

0300-387779, Wong, Yung. 

A-9798854, Wong, Yun Ching. 

T-2809651, Woo, Lin Siang. 

A-7297983, Wu, Joseph. 

A-7073634, Wu, Tao-Yuan, 

A-6259104, Wu, Yuan-Li. 

0204/5969, Yang, Chen-Ping. 

A-7418233, Yao, John Chun-Yu. y 

A-10135697, Yao Mary Soo-Wah. 

'T-1746758, Yao, Sin Ping. 

V-1438199, Yeh, Tsun-kal. 

A-7274654, Lih, Chia Moun, also known as 
Manette Chia-Moun Yih. 

A-7424859, Ying, Chieh-Liang. 

A-8870545, Yu, Edwin. 

A-7462148, Yu, Eileen Hsiu-Yung (nee wu). 

4A 7202749, Yuen, You Liang. 

E-086499, Yurman, Alberto or Alberto Jur- 
man. 

0300-17305, Zaveckas, Adomas, also known 
as Adomas Plecuakas Zaveckas. 

A-6325061, Altenbrun, Juliane. 
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A-6325059, Andre, Maia. 

A-8172278, Bandera, Vittorio Giovani. 

A-8830712, Bronevsky, Sergiu Aristotel. 

A-9825253, Bussanich, Antonio, also known 
as Anthony Bussanich. 

A-7415211, Chai, Chiuling. 

0400-46784, Chan, Chow Shun. 

0300-226262, Chan, Gat Chong, also known 
as Johnny Chan. 

0300-279131, Chan, Raymond Loi-Ming. 

0300-460911, Chan, Anita Wu. 

0300-360856, Chan, Roger Chi-Yit. 

A-9633955, Chan, Sow. 

1300-113468, Chang, Betty Low, also known 
as Foon Ngan Low. 

A-7389486, Chang, Yunshan Katherine, for- 
merly Yunshan Shih, 

A6623720, Chao, Tzu-Chow. 

A-7439036, Chao, Frank Yin-Tzu. 

A-7439037, Chao, Himmy Min-Tzu. 

A-7439038, Chao, Gene Jao-Tzu. 

A-10141625, Chen, Chunjen Constant. 

A-10141624, Chen, Eva Yi-Fu Chien. 

A-10141635, Chen, Yung Ming. 

A-10141623, Chen, Yung Kang. 

A-9769854, Chen, Mai Kong. 

A-6851419, Chiang, Alpha Chung-I. 

A-7354784, Chiang, Emily. 

A-7143990, Chiang, Robert Sish-Hauan. 

A_6967664, Chiang, Ruby Ju-Pi, 

V-754381, Chiang, Tung Ming. 

A-7389360, Chian, Kun Li. 

0300-394851, Chin, May, also known as 
Kong Moy Chin, 

A-6967643, Ching, Amy. 

A-6858243, Ching, George Pao Kang, also 
known as Pao Kang Ching. 

E-084353, Chong, Chung. 

A-7436768, Chou, Chang Fong. 

0300-347788, Chow, Ting-Chuan. 

0300-460088, Chow, Fengling Ou. 

0300-460090, Chow, Ninota Stephen. 

A-6071279, Choy, Kee. 

A-10135617, Choy, Som or Seng Tsai. 

'T-2064297, Chu, Helen Yu Li Chao. 

A-8153740, Chu, Janet Yun. 

T-1408515, Chu, Mabel Chen-Mi. 

A-7274381, Chu, Wen-Chi (Diana). 

E-082668, Cnesich, Antonio, 

E-118711, Dai, Leong Kam, 

A- 7243251, Diminich, Milan. 

E-057950, Doo, Sze Wod. 

E-086370, Eckstein, Ervine. 

0300-444834, Eng, Hu, also known as Chin 
Inn. 

A-8055364, Fajncajg, Chaja, 

A-7865110, Fajncajg, David. 

A-8055371, Fajncajg, Iechok. 

A-9731873, Fat, Kan Chung. 

0300-414355, Fat, Tsung. 

A-8916443, Fatt, Cheng. 

A-7802066, Fisers, Karlis Hermanis. 

A-7913545, Fishman, Chaim. 

A-9782527, Fong, Cheng. 

E-086609, Fong, Mon or Fong Mon or Feng 


Ming. 
A-8826832, Fook, Ng. 
A-1762198, Fook, Wong Ah. 
0300-475315, Four, Lum. 
A-7424925, Frey, Andrew, also known as 
Andras Frey. 
A-7424926, Frey, Clara, also known as Klara 
Frey (mee Rudas). 
A-7480684, Fried, David. 
A-10067763, Fried, Livia. 
0300-313392, Friedman, Miklos, 
0300-313393, Friedman, Edith (nee Weisz). 
0300-314455, Frosh, Magda. 
T-1496401, Fu, John E. Kai-Cheng, for- 
merly Yuh Sen Fu. 
RES Fu, Frances Hsing-Chao (nee 
e). 
A-6851290, Fung, Shui Ching. 
4 7223143, Gluck, Abraham, 
4 7228321. Gunfeld, Rose (nee Schwartz). 
A-7197486, Gyongy, Imre. 
A-7197487, Gyongy, Alice. 
A-7366218, Gyongy, Adrienne Gloria, 
0300-471519, Hing, Ting. 
ä 5 Hin-Cheung, Hoh or David H. 
Hoh. 
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A-9646320, Hong, Lai. 
A-10135618, Hroncich, Antonio. 
T-1499144, Hsieh, Chia Chi, now known as 
Kate Hsieh. 
A-7915690, Hsieh Ching-Kien, also known 
as Ching Chien Hsieh or C. K. Hsieh. 
A-7396905, Hsiung, Chi Hwa, 
A-6461174, Hsu, Chia Pi. 
T-359254, Hsu, Pao Li. 
A-6967601, Hsu, Yun Kung. 
A-7882617, Huang, Jean Cho-Wu. 
A-6848579, Huang, Jwo-Shauo. 
A-7415301, Huang, Kee Chang. 
A-6589910, Huang, Robert Kih-Hua. 
V-605862, Huang, Stella Wong. 
0300-460541, Huang, Yung-Chih. 
A-—7286963, Hwa, Chuan Shi or Francis 
Chuan-Shi Hwa. 
V-57435, Hwang, Chen Hon. 
A-7355248, Hwang, Yeu Puu. 
A-4808163, Ivin, Sime Kuzman, 
A-9764686, Jea, Foo. 
A-6730662, Jeng, Wu Young, also known 
as Nelson J. Wu. 
A-6542228, Karaulnik, Matus. 
A-6542229, Karaulnik, Chana. 
A-6542230, Karaulnik, Gloria Golda. 
A-9948140, Kerkez, Bogdan Milo. 
0500-48784, Ki, John Toke-Jen. 
0300-356308, King, Wang Ying, also known 
as Ying King Wang. 
A9907380, Kloo, Francois. 
A-10187248, Kokins, Edward or Eduards 
Kokins. 
A-7868139, Kong, King Tong or Tom King. 
A-7247542, Kung, Son Sung or Robert Son 
Sung Kung. 
- 7267071, Chia, Mei Yun or May Mei Yun 
Chia. 
E-094491, Kwai, Chan. 
A-9709002, Kwai, Chang, also known as 
Chang Kwai Tsang. 
A~7296134, Kwoh-I, Ai or Daniel Kuo Yi Ai. 
A-7945953, Kwok, Clifford. 
0300-336774, Kwok, Donald Chi Ping or 
Donald Kwok. 
0301-21061, Kwok, Dennis Chu-Ming. 
A-6967572, Kwok, Chin-San, also known as 
Rosalind Chin-San Kwok, Chow. 
A-6848555, Kwong, Shue-Shan. 
0300-392478, Lam, Yat Fong, also known as 
Lam Fong. 
A-7897517, Lebovitz, Miklos. 
A-6589922, Lee, Kung Ching. 
A-7118661, Lee, Feng Chih Han. 
A-9798519, Lee, Wen Kan. 
A-7391013,. Lederfajn, Abram. 
A-7454543, Lerner, Isadore. 
A-—7991023, Lerner, Maria. 
A-7991024, Lerner, Estera. 
A-8037900; Ley, Hsiao-Min. 
A-3073395, Li, Hui Lin. 
0400-51309, Li, Chi Ying Hsu. 
0400-55967, Li, June Sing Ju. 
A3640930, Liang, Hung. 
0300-390885, Hung, Elsie, also known as 
Elsie Yabsieh Lee Liang. 
0300-366350; Liang, Lone. 
0300-344286, Liang, Suying. 
A-7354764, Liang, Teresa Ai-Ling, also 
known as Carolina Ai-Ling Liang. 
A-10060061, Liao, Lettice Ho. 
A-10060122, Liao, Darwin Harry. 
A~7362899, Ling, Sul-Lin. 
A-7388007, Lieu, Aloysius. 
A-6620896, Lin, Yin Po. 
E-057315, Ling, Woo Zai. 
A-4974265, Liu, Haosun. 
A-5551670, Liu, Baogee. 
A-7039102, Liu, Sze Swul. 
A-6737213, Liu, Shih Jan. 
V-885354, Liu, Chang Chih. 
A-8105197, Lo, Hui Ch’uan or Howell 
Charles Lowe: 
A-6848026, Lo, William Hui-Wen. 
A-8091311, Loy, Wan. 
A-6702200, Lu, Go. 
0300-315394, Lum, How. 
A-8198523, Ma, Gertrude, formerly Yun 
Chu Ma. 
E-057985, Ming, Tong. 
A-9518302, Moo, Wo Yee. 
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A-9541791, Ng, Ho. 

E-057393, Ng, Shiu. 

0300-398092, Nin, Leung. 

A-9533426, On, Mark Tai. 

A-8956479, Palango, Viktor, also known as 
Viktor Palovnikov. 

A-8956481, Falango, Agnes (nee Walker or 
Valker). 

0300-475079, Pao, Fah Lin. 

0300-452721, Peras, Mario. 

A-10135780, Picinich, Lorenzo Antonio, also 
known as Lawrence Picinich. 

A-9541787, Pin, Lo. 

A-7807631, Puhk, Heino. 

0800-111738, Riszner, 
Schoepfiin). 

A-7393981, Rubin, Bernard. 

0300-329210, Rubin, Ilona. 

0300-376025, Rubin, Bluma., 

A-7952698, Schapiro, Ely. 

A-6967725, Sheng-Wu, Wang. 

A-6967723, Shuen-Shan, Wang. 

A-6848671, Shuen, Shih Chieh, now known 
as Anthony Shuen. 

E-086380, Sing, How. 

A-6848686, Soo, Shao Lee. 

A-7821538, Dan, Gung-Tai, also known as 
Hermia Gung Tai Dan Soo. 

4 5 Soong, Constance Yu-Ru (nee 
un 

A-8057789, Sow, Sin. 

A-8234000, Sun, Emily I-Chu, 

A-9948306, Suurhans, Rudolf. 

0300-410182, Tai, Chan. 

1600-91347, Tcheng-Tchao, Chen or Tcheng 
Tchao Chen, 

A-6613770, Tchou, Pao-Hul, also known as 
Howard Pao-Hui Tchou. 

A-6695454, Tiao, Hui-Li. 

0300-468233, Tiao Pei-Yun. 

A-6851458, Tien, Ping King. 

A-7389359, Tien, Nancy Nai-Ying Chen. 

0300-469050, To, Cheng Sze. 

0300-459049, Chin, Ham Po, 

A-3397292, Tom, Won Shee. 

A-8198643, Treitel, Leopold. 

A-6976657, Tsai Dora Yung-Chen (nee 
Yung-Chen Chu), also known as Yung-Chan 
Tse. 

A-7399263, Tsao, Carson Kuo-Hsiang. 

A-6849436, Tsao-Hwa, Kuo, also known as 
Edward T. H. Kuo. 

A-7383370, Tse, Stephen Yung-Nien. 

A-10142001, Tsing, Di-Tsin. 

A-8091385, Tso, Feng Ah or Feng Ah Chu 
or Fah Voong Ah. 

0300-323918, Vorhand Victor, also known 
as Hersch Vorhand. 

0300-323919, Vorhand, Niesel, 

0300-323919, Vorhand, Berta. 

0300-472736, Walinska, Wanda. 

A-7269686, Wallach, Chnaier. 

A-6849389, Wang, Ben Chang. 

A-6851543, Wang, Chen I. 

A-6848029, Wang Chih-Chung. 

A-10141552, Wang, Fang Wen. 

A-6967633, Wang, Lillian Lin-Yen. 

A-6967592, Wang, Marian Mei-Yen. 

0300-471923, Wang, Men Chun, 

0300-472924, Wang, Helen, also known as 
Hwei-Chen Helen Wang. 

V-889926, Wang, Ming Kang. 

A-6054040 Wang, Tso. 

A-7223132, Weiss, Gerszon, formerly Weisz. 

A-7444697, Wen, Bertha Yoen-Ngai. 

4A-10141627, Wen, Robert Kuo-Liang. 

A-9766046, Wong, Chen. 

A-10075791, Wong, Pao Hsiang. 

A-10135746, Wu, Bosco Ting Lin, also 
known as Nicholas Wu. 

A-8982881, Wu, Nan Hwa or Nancy Wu. 

A-7903455, Wu, Nancy Yung-Chun, 

A-7903454, Wu, Percy Liang-Yu. 

A-10055011, Wu, Sophie Ann. 

A-6967290, Yang, Hanford Han Foo. 

A-7962614, Yang, Ih Cheo. 

A-7830615, Yang, Julie Chi Sun. 

A-6952369, Yang, Ling. 

A-6263746, Yang, Ching-Sing Miao. 

0300-468795, Yen, Hsin Yung. 

0400-57735, Yip, Loretta Yuen Fong Hau. 

E-057257, You, Liu. 


Rosa Ida (nee 
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A-7476314, Yu Moses Lee Kung. 

V-754236, Yu, Cornelia. 

A-8917908, Yu, Margaret. 

A-6990735, Yuan, Robert Hsun Piao. 

47388311, Yuan, Si-Chen. 

- 2946897, Yuan, Jen-Chi Lu. 

A-8217598, Yuen, Wai Lum or Ywai Lam 
Yuen, now known as William Yuen, 

A-8065228, Yu-Seng, Hsia or H. Chu-Bao 
Shaw or Harrison Hsia, 

A-8979849, Zielka, Siegfried. 

A-8190221, Zivkovic, Bogdan Dusan. 

E-082248, Zywko, Peter. 

A-8845060, Ang, Huan Chun (Edith) (nee 
Kwoh). 

0300-471573, Berzins, Laimonis, 

A-7859850, Blonder, Josef. 

A-6084180, Chang, Shu-Tsing (Street). 

A-7060821, Chao, Pius Kuang-Wen. 

A~-7805871, Chen, Billy Deh-Bin, 

A-7277348, Chen, Chung Cheng. 

A-8125688, Chen, James Wen-Po. 

47927821, Chen, Daisy Parker. 

A-8015358, Chen, Ross, also known as 
Kong-Chie Chen. 

0300-463699, Cheng, Chang-Chun, 

1300-136558, Cheng, Sung Yuan. 

V-885352, Chin, Fong-Von. 

T-358275, Chiu, Yung Chuan. 

A-7243149, Deutsch, Laszlo (Leslie). 

A-7243148, Deutsch, Rosalia Olga. 

E-057844, Gow, Won Kun, also known as 
Won Sing. 

A-6940545, Ho, Stanley Siang-Lin. 

A-6881737, Hsi, Ching Seng. 

A-6986514, Hsi, Kathy C. 

A-7860201, Hsi, Helen Yu-Ching. 

T-358271, Hsin, Ling Hsien. 

A-7865335, Hsu, Chao Yung. 

A-6967274, Hsueh, Rosemary Sun King. 

A-10135565, Johanson, Elmo. 

A~7374669, Kai-Li-Diao, Elizabeth. 

A-4473105, Karlic, Sime Ivan, also known 
as Sam Karlich. 

A~7854781, Kee, Lau Cheong. 

A-7865355, Keh, (Edward) Shou Shreu. 

A-7865356, Keh, Martha Mei Sing (nee 
Chen). 

A-6845062, Keng-Kwan, Chuan Mary, now 
Edwards. 

A-1003584, King, Wei Hsien. 

A-1617804, King, Yao Ying Sze. 

410074297, King, Richard Lien Chao. 

A-7897518, Koo, Chia Tsung. 

A~-7282999, Ku, Chia Cheng. 

A-7526796, Kwok, Jean Gee Hing (Gee 
Hing Kwok). 

A-7376935, Lee, Chiu Tseng. 

V-1183770, Lee, James H. 

V-1183775, Lee, Laura. 

A-6848553, Lee (Seward), Say Wah. 

A-6848708, Lee (Simone), Shi Wen (nee 
Yoh). 
A-6847779, Lee, Vivian Yang (nee Yang Pao 
Chiu). 

A~7118694, Li, Huon. 

A-7118680, Li, Wei-Shan. 

4A 7450486, Liim, Villi. 

A-6991765, Ling, Wilfred Chen-Sun. 

A-8873894, Lis, Stanislaw. 

A-7857694, Lowe, Joseph Dzenhsł. 

A-8951035, Lowe, Madge Lee (Ting-Yu 
Lee). 

A-8951036, Lowe, Benny Tsin-Yuan. 

A-10073387, Lu, Yen Shen, 

A-10073386, Lu, Yen Chi. 

A~7118690, Mao, Tchen-Lien, also known 
as Lucy T. L. Mao. 

0300-359383, Marciniewicz, Czeslaw. 

A-7853070, Nissan, Anwar Yacoub. 

A~7419931, Pao, Yee. 

1300-106845, Profaca, Vincenzo, 

1300-108948, Profaca, Maria. 

1300-110382, Profaca, Diana. 

1300-110383, Profaca, Luciana. 

27299349, Sah, Chih-Tang. 

A-7830664, Shen, Tsuh-Ming, also known 
as James Tsuh-Ming Shen. 

A-7962545, Sing, Wong Wing. 

A~7463307, So-Yuk, Lew Chao. 

A~7362938, Sun, David Chen-Hwa. 

A-6781264, Sung, Wong Yang. 
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A-9208465, Tabuloy, Ante Truta, 

1300-136085, Ting, Chiew Heer, 

0501-20280, Tseng, Chin Kuan. 

A-7391680, Tung, Shiu Hang. 

A-7285811, Wang, Chi-Wu. 

A~7491837, Wang, Hsueh Jeh. 

A-7491888, Wang, Hwei Chen Lu. 

A-6843445, Yang, Ping-Shiang, also known 
as James Yang. 

A-6967760, Wei, Ling. 

A-7202733, Wei, Alice Jun 

A-10053722, Wei, Lilly Kay. 

A-7292439, Wei, Young. 

A-7118695, Lee, Young Ho. 

A-7297990, Weidenmiller, Helen Carla, also 
known as Helena Carla Stembera. 

A-7244892, Weingarten, Arthur, 

A-6886896, Willinger, Rosalia. 

A-8916442, Wong, Tsa Chung. 

A-8082677, Wu, Fa Hsiang, also known as 
Frazer Wu. 

A-8956275, Wu, Chin Chung Yu. 

A-8956276, Wu, Lan Sing. 

A-8956277, Wu, Fu Sing. 

A-7123419, Yen, Chih-Min, 

A-8015340, Yin, Ken Hu. 

A-8259445, Yin, Yee Fang Kwan. 

A-8015342, Shen En, also known as John 
Yin. 

0400-59703, Yin, Chen Shu, also known as 
Philip Yin. 

A-7296133, Yu, Arthur Jun-Shen, 

A-7436727, Zee, Frank Wei Min, 

A-9759314, Zuber, Novak. 

0300-406963, Duck, Chow. 

0300-459682, Pao, Li Ah, also known as 
Pao, Lee Ah. 

0300-423722, Tim, Tam or Tim, 
Tam. 

0300-456055, Liang, Chen Fou. 

E-086835, Sung, Lam Kim, 

T-1892794, Wong, Ding. 

A-7247308, Farkas, Adam. 

A-9673450, Ken, Lo Lien or Seng, Lo Lien. 

E-086119, Kao, Hai Chuen, 

A-9732049, Potman, Axel, 

0200/121276, Tong, Kun. 

A-9825413, Yu, Pang. 

0300-471507, Ching, Wong Ping. 

A-6703360, Li, Tsung Ming. 

A~7350836, Li, Mary Loh. 

E-096788, Nam, Chan. 

0300-461417, Seng, Choy. 

A 7486941, Lau, Wing Gong. 

11496495, Tan, Shu-Tsun. 

T-1496494, Tan, Jeon E. Chang. 

A-6849829, Yu, Yi Yuan, also known as 
Yu, Rutherford Berkeley. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, line 21, strike out the number 
“A-62518161" and substitute in lieu there- 
of the number “A-6251861.” 

On page 3, line 12, strike out the number 
“0300-4675050” and substitute in lieu there- 
of the number “0300-467050.” 

On page 3, line 22, strike out the number 
“A-9559741" and substitute in lieu thereof 
the number “A-9579541.” 

On page 7, strike out all of line 16, as 
follows “A-7841161, Jean Andrew Foh 
Chung.” 

On page 9, line 15, strike out the name 
“Paochi” and insert in lieu thereof the 
name Paoshi.“ 

On page 11, line 2, strike out the name 
“Piow” and insert in lieu thereof the name 
“Piew.” 

On page 15, line 17, strike out the name 
“Himmy” and insert in lieu thereof the 
name “Jimmy.” 

On page 16, line 5, after the name “Chin” 
strike out the name “May,” and insert in 
lieu thereof the name “Moy.” 

On page 19, line 13, after the name “John”, 
strike out the name “Tohe-Jen.” and insert 
in lieu thereof the name “Tche-Jen.” 

On page 23, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: “A-6041694, Tang, Chang 
Jun.” 
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On page 27, line 1, strike out the number 
“A-7355781” and insert in lieu thereof the 
number “A-7354781.” 

On page 30, at the end of the concurrent 
resolution, add the following names; 

A-6699880, Chen, Lien Ching. 

0300-464139, Strklja, Yerko Grgas. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
p oe to reconsider was laid on the 

able, 


PEARL O. SEILAZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 417) for 
the relief of Pearl O. Seilaz. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in 
the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, 
as amended (5 U. S. C. 765-770), are hereby 
waived in favor of Pearl O. Seilaz, of Miami, 
Fla., for compensation for disability allegedly 
caused by her employment as an employee 
in the Office of the Price Administrator, 
Miami, Fla., during the period 1943 to 1947, 
and her claim is authorized and directed 
to be considered and acted upon under the 
remaining provisions of such act, as amend- 
ed, if she files such claim with the Depart- 
ment of Labor (Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation) not later than 6 months after 
the date of enactment of this act. No bene- 
fits other than hospital and medical expenses 
actually incurred shall accrue by reason of 
the enactment of this act for any period 
prior to the date of its enactment. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SACRED HEART HOSPITAL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 530) for 
the relief of the Sacred Heart Hospital. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Sacred Heart 
Hospital, Havre, Mont., the sum of $5,686.12. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the Sacred Heart 
Hospital against the United States for hos- 
pitalization, treatment, and other services 
rendered to certain Indians, 92 of 
whom were enrolled Indians from the Rocky 
Boy's Reservation and the Fort Belknap 
Agency: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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MR. AND MRS. DONALD D, PARRISH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1034) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
D. Parrish. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs. Don- 
ald D. Parrish, of Lansing, Mich., the sum 
of $5,000, in full settlement of all their 
claims against the United States arising out 
of injuries sustained by Mrs. Donald D. Par- 
rish on April 1, 1952, when she was a pas- 
senger in a United States Air Force staff 
car which was involved in an accident with 
a commercial bus near Florence, Italy: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JAMES EDWARD ROBINSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1414) for 
the relief of James Edward Robinson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 

appropriated, to James Edward 
Robinson, of St. Louis, Mo., the sum of 
$1,000. Such sum shall be in full satisfac- 
tion of all claims of the said James Edward 
Robinson against the United States for com- 
pensation for the injury he sustained to his 
right hand on February 15, 1954, while per- 
forming the duties assigned to him as an 
inmate of the United States Penitentiary, 
Terre Haute, Ind., and which necessitated 
the amputation at the distal joints of the 
index and middie fingers of his right hand: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


IMPROVEMENT ON PUBLIC LANDS 
IN THE RAPID VALLEY UNIT, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1622) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to make payment for certain improve- 
ments located on public lands in the 
Rapid Valley unit, South Dakota, of the 
Missouri River Basin project, and for 
other purposes, 
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There ‘being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary. of 
the Interior is authorized to pay, out of any 
moneys available for construction of the 
Rapid Valley unit, South Dakota, of the Mis- 
souri River Basin project, to the following- 
named persons the amounts set forth op- 
posite their names for the purposes there 
specified, the parcel numbers in each case re- 
ferring to tracts of public lands of the United 
States within the boundaries of the said 
Rapid Valley unit: 

(a) The Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
of South Dakota, a South Dakota corpora- 
tion, a sum of not more than $18,383 as re- 
imbursable for the removal of its improve- 
ments constituting a church camp on parcel 
numbered 10, and the necessary relocation 
thereof; 

(b) The Pactola Methodist Assembly Park 
Association, Rapid City, S. Dak., the sum of 
not more than $14,880 for its improvements 
on parcel numbered 13 constituting a church 
camp owned by said association: Provided, 
That in order to assist in the relocation of 
said camp the Secretary may also sell at ap- 
praised values or, in lieu of making the pay- 
ment aboye provided for, may exchange and 
sell at appraised values improvements on 
other lands of the United States acquired or 
administered by him in connection with 
the Rapid Valley unit; 

(c) Pactola School District No. 5, the 
sum of not more than $1,449.79 as reim- 
bursement for the actual cost of moving its 
school buildings from parcel numbered 22 
and relocating them on a site outside the 
area required for the construction, opera- 
tion, or maintenance of the Rapid Valley 
unit; , 

(d) Hilda M. Coone, a widow, the sum not 
more than $2,000 for a summer home owned 
by her on parcel numbered 25; and 

(e) Berry Marvel O’Harra and Cecile 
Matrux O Harra, husband and wife, Wayne 
G. O’Harra and Mary Bland O Harra, husband 
and wife, and Mariam Pollock, a widow, the 
sum of not more than $2,200 for a summer 
home owned by them on parcel numbered 18. 

Said payments, and the ratification hereby 
of other like payments which have hereto- 
fore been made to N. M. Bratton and Mrs. 
N. M. Bratton, his wife ($2,000 for a summer 
home owned by them on parcel numbered 
23) and to L. E. Reemsta and Hanna Reemsta, 
his wife ($2,000 for a summer home owned 
by them on parcel numbered 24), shall con- 
stitute a full and complete settlement of 
any claims which the said parties may have 
or assert against the United States with re- 


-spect to their use or occupancy of the tracts 


in question, their improvements thereon, or 
the disposition of such improvements or their 


removal therefrom but shall not constitute 


an admission by the United States of the 
legitimacy of any such claim: Provided, That 
no part of any amount provided for in this 
act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with these 
claims, and any such payment, delivery, or 
receipt shall, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding, be unlawful. Any person 
paying, delivering, or receiving such excess 
amount shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be fined ina 
sum of not more than $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “of the Rapid 
Valley unit, South Dakota,“. 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “$18,383 as re- 
tmbursable”, and insert in lieu thereof 
“$16,382 as reimbursement.” 

Page 2, line 7, after the word “thereof”, 
insert “on other lands.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “13”, and insert 
in lieu thereof 30.“ 


tion, secs. 231-235). 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


LAWRENCE F. KRAMER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2016) for 
the relief of Lawrence F. Kramer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Lawrence 
F. Kramer, of 354 East 42d Street, Paterson, 
N. J., in the manner hereinafter provided 
by this act. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act, the 
said Lawrence F. Kramer (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the claimant’) shall establish 
to the satisfaction of the Court of Claims 
the following: (1) That the claimant fur- 
nished the United States with information 
in 1935 regarding a fraudulent conspiracy, 
collusive bidding, and bribery in connection 
with certain sand and stone supply contracts, 
awarded or to have been awarded by the 
Works Progress Administration, in New Jer- 
sey; and (2) that the claimant collaborated 
with and assisted United States investigators 
and furnished them with leads which made 
more possible the Government’s success in 
criminal prosecution No, 8516b, United 
States District Court, District of New Jersey 
(1938), and civil action No. 1956 which was 
filed on January 5, 1942, United States Dis- 
trict Court, District of New Jersey, and in 
which the United States entered an appear- 
ance on March 11, 1944, and which was set- 
tled by way of compromise to the pecu 
benefit of the United States on March 4, 1952. 

Sec. 3. The Court of Claims shall accept as 
& basis for determining the services referred 
to in section 2 hereof the following: (1) all 
papers (or duly authenticated copies there- 
of), including transcripts of court proceed- 
ings, depositions, records, pleadings, orders, 
and exhibits filed in the criminal and civil 
causes referred to in section 2 hereof; and 
(2) the findings of fact and conclusions of 
law and opinion of the court in United 
States ex rel. Bayarsky v. Brooks, et al. (110 
F. Supp. 175). ` 

Sec. 4. Upon determination by the Court 
of Claims that the claimant has complied 
with section 2 hereof, the claimant shall be 
deemed to have instituted a qui tam action 
and to be legally and equitably entitled to a 
judgment as hereinafter provided under the 
appropriate provisions of the False Claims 
Act which were in force at the time claim- 
ant’s cause of action thereunder arose, 
namely, sections 3490 to 3494, inclusive, of 
the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C., 1940 edi- 
In computing the 
amount of such judgment, the provisions of 
section 3493 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U. S., C., 1940 edition, sec. 234), entitling the 
claimant to one-half of the costs and the 
recovery which was obtained by the Gov- 
ernment in civil action No. 1956, United 
States District Court, District. of New Jersey, 
shall not apply but, instead, the claimant 
shall be entitled to recover only 30 percent 
of the amount recovered in the said civil 
action No. 1956, exclusive of the usual costs 
and expenses, by the United States on 
March 4, 1952. 

Sec. 5. Suit under this act shall be in- 
stituted within 6 months after enactment 
hereof, and the judgment by the Court of 
Claims shall -be final, and shall not be sub- 
ject to review. Payment of such judgment 
shall be in the same manner as in the case 
of claims over which such court has juris- 
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diction as provided by law, and shall con- 
stitute full and complete settlement of all 
claims or demands of any nature whatsoeyer 
arising out of the litigation referred to in 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF SUSIE LEE SPENCER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2152) for 
the relief of Susie Lee Spencer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of 
Susie Lee Spencer, of 8 burg, S. C., 
the sum of $7,500, in full satisfaction of 
all claims against the United States for 
compensation for the death of the said 
Susie Lee Spencer sustained as a result of 
an accident involving a United States Navy 
locomotive at the Norfolk naval shipyard, 
Norfolk, Va., on December 11, 1943: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
‘provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. : 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WILLIAM E. STONE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2582) for 
the relief of William E. Stone. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 
of the United States, notwithstanding the 
lapse of time or any statute of limitations, 
or any other limitation upon the jurisdic- 
tion of such court, to hear, determine, and 
render judgment on the claim of William E. 
Stone arising out of the failure of the War 
Department to retire him or to certify him 
for retirement as an Army of the United 
States or Reserve officer under the provisions 
of the act of April 3, 1939, as amended. In 
its consideration of such claim, the court 
‘shall determine whether or not said William 
E. Stone should have been retired for phys- 
ical disability as an officer of the Army Air 
Corps. Should the court decide that the 
said William E. Stone should have been so 
retired, judgment shall be rendered in an 
amount equal tó the amount the said Wil- 
liam E. Stone would have received had he 
been so retired: Provided, That the passage 
and approval of this legislation shall not 
be construed as an inference of liability on 
the part of the Government of the United 
States. ‘ 

Suit upon such claim may be instituted 
at any time within 4 months after the date 
of the enactment of this act. Proceedings 
for the determination of such claim, and 
appeal from, and payment of, any judgment 
thereon shall be in the same manner as in 
the case of claims over which the Court of 
Claims has jurisdiction as now provided by 
law. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PATRICIA A. PEMBROKE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3472) for 
the relief of Patricia A. Pembroke. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act for the relief of Patricia A. Pem- 
broke,” approved August 28, 1954 (68 Stat. 
A231), is amended by inserting, in the pro- 
viso of such act, after the words “prior to 
the enactment of this act”, the words “ex- 
cept hospital and medical expenses.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANTHONY J. VARCA, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1403) 
for the relief of Anthony J. Varca, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Anthony J. Varca, 
Jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y., is hereby relieved 
of all liability to refund the sum of $1,- 
057.69 to the United States because of alleged 
erroneous hiring at the maximum step-in- 
grade whereas interdepartmental regula- 
tions seem to dictate the minimum step-in- 
grade while he was employed by Military 
Sea Transportation Service, Atlantic Area, 
Department of the Navy, during the period 
July 18, 1952, to May 27, 1954. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 10, insert: 

“In the audit and settlement of the ac- 
counts of any disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
amount of such overpayment. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the said 
Anthony J. Varca, Jr., a sum equal to the 
aggregate of any amounts which may have 
been paid by him, or withheld from amounts 
due him, in complete or partial satisfaction 
of the claim of the United States for the 
refund of such overpayment.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 


PAUL H. SARVIS, SR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3062) 
for the relief of Paul H. Sarvis, Sr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Paul H. Sarvis, 
Sr., of Sylacauga, Ala., the sum of $1,431. 
Payment of such sum shall be in full set- 
tlement of all claims of Paul H. Sarvis, Sr., 
against the United States for the failure of 
the United States to pay the agreed pur- 
chase price under a purchase agreement en- 
tered into pursuant to the 1952 hay and 
-pasture seed price-support program for 5,000 
‘pounds of certified Kentucky 31 fescue seed 
which it received from Paul H. Sarvis, Sr., 
on or about June 21, 1953; and Paul H. 
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Sarvis, Sr., shall not be liable for any trans- 
portation, loading, or warehouse storage 
charges which may have accrued on or 
after such date with respect to such 5,000 
pounds of seed: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ONIE HACK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3987) 
for the relief of Onie Hack. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Onie Hack, Mount 
Clemens, Mich., the sum of $336. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Onie Hack against 
the United States for payment of wages due 
him on account of services performed in 
1951 as an employee of the Inland Water- 
‘ways Corporation. Payment of such wages 
was denied the said Onie Hack because of the 
fact that, on August 23, 1951, he was in- 
volved in a work stoppage on the steamer 
Illinois (a vessel owned by such Corpora- 
tion) which allegedly constituted a strike 
against the United States: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$336” and insert 
"$352.48." 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


Z. A. HARDEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4336) 
for the relief of Z. A. Hardee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise. appropriated, to Z. A. Hardee, 
Enfield, N. C., the sum of $3,973.45, plus in- 
terest on $1,569.26 from March 15, 1947, on 
$1,662.37 from March 15, 1948, on $479.62 
from March 15, 1949, and on $262.20 from 
March 15, 1950, compounded annually at the 
rate of 6 percent per annum to the date of 
payment hereunder. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said Z. A. Hardee against the United 
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States for refund of certain income-tax over- 
payments made by him on June 28, 1950, for 
the years 1945 through 1948. The claim of 
the said Z. A. Hardee for such refund was re- 
jected on the ground that it was filed 2 days 
after the expiration of the statutory period 
for filing such claims, despite the fact that 
his failure to file within such period was 
solely the result of erroneous information 
furnished him by officials of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, lines 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, strike the 
language of lines 6, 7, 8, 9, through “here- 
under” in line 10, and insert in lieu 
thereof “sum of $3,973.45, plus interest on 
$1,569.26 from March 15, 1946, on $1,662.37 
from March 15, 1947, on $479.62 from March 
15, 1948, and on $262.20 from March 15, 1949, 
at the rate of 6 percent per annum to the 
date of payment hereunder.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SCOTT BERRY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7738) 
for the relief of Scott Berry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Scott Berry, of 
Huntington, W. Va., the sum of $481.84. Such 
sum represents the amount of the judgment 
and costs which the said Scott Berry has 
been required to pay, arising out of an auto- 
mobile accident near Huntington, W. Va., on 
March 25, 1954, in which a truck being oper- 
ated by him on official business of the United 
States Post Office Department was struck by 
a privately owned vehicle: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 2, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SAUL LEHMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9106) 
for the relief of Gaul Lehman. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Saul Lehman, 
New York, N. Y., the sum of $2,500 as reim- 
bursement for the amount advanced by him 
to the Treasurer of the United States to 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to carry 
out the first section of the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution to provide that a 
gold medal be coined and presented to Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk in honor of his achievements 
in the field of medicine,” approved August 
9, 1955 (69 Stat. 589; Public Law 297, 84th 
Cong.), Which authorized an appropriation 
of $2,500 for the purpose of coining a gold 
medal in honor of Dr. Jonas E. Salk: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and that same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding, Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WALTER C. JORDAN AND ELTON W. 
JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10281) 
for the relief of Walter C. Jordan and 
Elton W. Johnson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill (S. 3945) be substituted for the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

; The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated to Wal- 
ter C. Jordan, of Pryor, Okla., the sum of 
$303 and to Elton W. Johnson, of Chelsea, 
Okla., the sum of $67, which amounts repre- 
sent the estimated costs of replacement of 
2 abstracts of title and duplicates of 2 
mortgagee's title insurance policies, belong- 
ing to the above-named individuals and 
which, abstracts and original policies were 
destroyed when the mailbag in which they 
were being dispatched by the Postal Trans- 
portation Service slid under the wheels of 
the train at Pryor, Okla., on or about May 3, 
1954: Provided, That no part of the amounts 
appropriated in this act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with these claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider, and a similar 
oe bill, H. R. 10281, were laid on the 
table. 
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GEORGE T. MOORE AND CARL D. 
BERRY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10818) 
for the relief of George T. Moore and 
Carl D. Berry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That George T. Moore, 
of Glencoe, Ill., an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is hereby relieved of all 
liability to refund to the United States the 
sum of 63.051, representing payments of a 
per diem allowance in lieu of subsistence 
paid to him for the period from December 
21, 1953, through November 30, 1954, as a 
result of administrative error, in connection 
with service rendered to the Government as 
consultant and as expert in Washington, 
D. C. In the audit and settlement of ac- 
counts of any certifying or disbursing officer 
of the United States full credit shall be given 
for the amounts for which liability is relieved 
by this act. 

Sec. 2. Carl D. Berry, of Winnetka, III., an 
employee of the Department of Commerce, 
is hereby relieved of all liability to refund to 
the United States the sum of $1,423.66, 
$1,127.25 of which represents payments of a 
per diem allowance in lieu of subsistence for 
the period from March 9, 1955, through July 
31, 1955, and $296.41 represents payments for 
travel incurred between Washington, D. C., 
and Winnetka, Ill, which payments were 
made as the result of administrative error, 
in connection with service rendered to the 
Government as consultant and as expert in 
Washington, D. C. In the audit and settle- 
ment of accounts of any certifying or dis- 
bursing officer of the United States full credit 
shall be given for amounts for which liability 
is relieved by this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, lines 5 and 6, strike the words “In 
excess of 10 percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLIE GARDENER FORD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10587) 
for the relief of Charlie Gardener Ford. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The provisions of this bill 
were added to the bill H. R. 10010, which 
passed the House on June 11, 1956. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CYRUS B. FOLLMER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11207) 
for the relief of Cyrus B. Follmer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Cyrus B. Follmer, 
the sum of $4,737. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full satisfaction of any and 
all claims against the United States for com- 
pensation for reasonable and necessary per- 
sonal property lost while in the course of 
his duties as clerk in the American Embassy 
at Berlin, Germany, in 1941, as a result of 
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war or conditions resulting from war: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


M. SGT. HAROLD LEROY ALLEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11530) 
for the relief of M. Sgt. Harold LeRoy 
Allen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to M. 
Sgt. Harold LeRoy Allen, RA36978744, the 
sum of $672.25 in full settlement of his 
claim for costs of hospitalization and medi- 
cal expenses incurred by him as a result of 
an operation performed on his dependent 
child, Kathleen Loraine Allen, at a Canadian 
hospital in June 1954, while he was sta- 
tioned at the First Arctic Test Detachment, 
United States Army, Fort Churchill, Canada, 
as follows: to Drs. T. E. Holland and George 
A. Waugh, 632 Medical Arts Building, Winni- 
peg, Canada, the sum of $200; to the Asso- 
ciated Anaesthetists of Winnipeg, Winnipeg 
General Hospital, Winnipeg, Canada, the 
sum of $36; and to the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs, Canada, the sum of $436.25: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HARTMANN H. PAULY 


The Clerk called House Resolution 520. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 4507) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Hartmann H. 
Pauly,” together with all accompanying 
papers, notwithstanding the statute of limi- 
tations, be referred to the United States 
Court of Claims pursuant to sections 1492 
and 2509 of title 28, United States Code; and 
said court shall proceed expeditiously with 
the same in accordance with the provisions of 
said sections and report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, at the earliest practicable date, 
giving such findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand, as a claim legal or equitable, against 
the United States, and the amount, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. 

Sec. 2. The United States Court of Claims, 
in connection with its consideration of the 
case referred by section 1 of this resolution, 
shall admit in evidence and consider as eyi- 
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dence such documents and affidavits as are 
submitted by either party. 


The House resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AHMET HALDUN KOCA TASKIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 245) for 
the relief of Ahmet Haldun Koca Taskin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (22) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Ahmet 
Haldun Koca Taskin may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
otherwise eligible under that act: Provided, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
has knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment. 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (22) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Ahmet Haldun Koca Taskin may be is- 
sued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of this act: Provided, That nothing in 
this section of this act shall be construed 
to waive the provisions of section 315 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act as they 
apply to the said Ahmet Haldun Koca Taskin. 

“Src. 2. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Ursula Jadwiga Milarski 
Goodman may be issued a visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act. 

“Sec. 3. The exemptions provided for in 
this act shall apply only to grounds for ex- 
clusion of which the Department of State or 
the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
An act for the relief of Ahmet Haldun 
Koca Taskin and Ursula Jadwiga Milar- 
ski Goodman.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


was 


PINGFONG NGO CHUNG AND PEARL 
WAH CHUNG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1375) for 
the relief of Pingfong Ngo Chung and 
Pearl Wah Chung. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Pingfong Ngo Chung and Pearl Wah Chung 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the Unied States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota control officer 
to deduct two numbers from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert “That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Pingfong Ngo Chung, Pearl Wah Chung, 
Dorothy May Ackermann, Dr. Mahmood Saj- 
jadi, and Wan Ngo Lim shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees, 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to each alien as provided for in this act, 
if such alien was classifiable as a quota 
immigrant at the time of the enactment of 
this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to re- 
duce by one the quota for the quota area to 
which the alien is chargeable for the first 
year that such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 

time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

“A bill for the relief of certain aliens.” 

= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


TERESA LUCIA CILLI, GUISEPPE 
CORRADO CILLI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1814) for 
the relief of Teresa Lucia Cilli and 
Guiseppe Corrado Cilli. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
children, Teresa Lucia Cilli and Guiseppe 
Corrado Cilli, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien children of 
Sfc. Joseph C. Smith, a citizen of the 
United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, after line 8, insert: 

“Sec, 2. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Manda 
Pauline Petricevic, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. Schuldt, citizens 
of the United States. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Teresa Lucia 
Cilli and Guiseppe Corrado Cilli.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


amendment was 


TOINI MARGARETA HEINO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9020) 
for the relief of Toini Margareta Heino. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Toini 
Margareta Heino may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of such act: Provided, That 
this shall apply only to a ground for exclu- 
sion of which the Department of State or 
the Department of Justice have knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1. line 5, after the words may be“, 
insert “issued a visa and.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “have” and in- 
sert “had,” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill S. 2842. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Toini 
Margareta Heino may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of such act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department .of 
State or the Department of Justice have 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer as 
an amendment to the Senate bill the 
provisions of H. R. 9020 as amended, and 
as just passed by the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: Page 1, 
strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

“That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Toini Margareta Heino may 
be issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of such Act: Provided, That this 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice had knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

By unanimous consent, the proceed- 
ings whereby the bill, H. R. 9020, was 
passed were vacated and the bill laid on 
the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 636 for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, ete., That, for the purposes of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Kanokichi 
Kumasaki, Myra Wishnetzky Dromi, Wong 
Ma Chee, Suye Uchida, Mrs. Takayo Uota, 
Lum Shee Seid, Koriku Kato, Mrs. Liu Cha 
Thung Tsai (alias Mary Lau), Mrs. Doris 
Kelly, Sansho Yamagata, Kouko Mikami Ya- 
magata, Ubachi Iino, Shima Saito Iino, and 
Mrs. Tatsu Kakimoto shall be held to be 
classifiable as nonquota returning residents 
under the provisions of section 101 (a) (27) 
(B) of that act. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Roberta 
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Enriquez Macaspac, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Sgt. Bart T. Macaspac and Mrs. Macaspac, 
citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Anna 
Poulos, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter M. Poulos, citizens of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “Kanokichi Kuma- 
saki.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “Ubachi” and in- 
sert “Uhachi.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The House joint resolution was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WAIVING CERTAIN SUBSECTIONS 
OF SECTION 212 (a) OF THE IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 637 to waive certain subsections of 
section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain 
aliens. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding the 
provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Giuseppe Staro- 
poli and Rosario Pecoraro may be issued 
visas and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if they are found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act. 

Sec. 2. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Miss Betti 
O. Bollman, the fiance of Sgt. Edward 
J. Dorpinghaus, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for a visa as a nonim- 
migrant temporary visitor for a period of 3 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Betti O. Boll- 
mann is coming to the United States with a 
bona fide intention of being married to the 
said Edward J. Dorpinghaus and that she is 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws, other than the provision of section 
212 (a) (9) of the said act. In the event 
that the marriage between the above-named 
persons does not occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Betti O. Bollmann, 
she shall be required to depart from the 
United States and upon failure to do so shall 
be deported in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 242 and 243 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons shall 
occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Betti O. Bollmann, the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent residence 
of the said Betti O. Bollmann as of the date 
of the payment by her of the required visa 
Tee. 
Sec. 3. In the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Susanne Inge- 
bord Bernhard, the fiance of David B. War- 
ren, a citizen of the United States, and her 
minor children, David and Helen Bernhard, 
shall be eligible for visas as nonimmigrant 
temporary visitors for a period of 3 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Susanne Inge- 
bord Bernhard is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said David B. Warren and 
that they are found otherwise admissible 
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under the immigration laws, except that the 
provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the said 
act shall not be applicable in the case of the 
said Susanne Ingebord Bernhard. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named parties does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Susanne 
Ingebord Bernhard and her minor children, 
David and Helen Bernhard, they shall be 
required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons shall 
occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Susanne Ingebord Bernhard and 
her minor children, David and Helen Bern- 
hard, the Attorney General is authorized and 
directed to record their lawful admission 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the payment by them of the required visa 
fees. 

Sec. 4. In the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Edith Ilse 
Hausmann, the fiance of John A. Ferrick, 
Jr., a citizen of the United States, and her 
minor child, John, shall be eligible for visas 
as nonimmigrant temporary visitors for a 
period of 3 months: Provided, That the 
administrative authorities find that the said 
Edith Ilse Hausmann is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said John A. Ferrick, Jr., and 
that they are found otherwise admissible 
under the immigration laws, except that the 
provisions of section 212 (a) (9) and (12) of 
the said act shall not be applicable in the 
case of the said Edith Ilse Hausmann. In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named persons does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Edith 
Ilse Hausmann and son, John, they shall 
be required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons shall 
occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Edith Ilse Hausmann and 
son, John, the Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to record the lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence of the said 
Edith Ilse Hausmann and son, John, as of 
the date of the payment by them of the re- 
quired visa fees. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9) and (12) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Patricia Stone 
and Inez Lenzi Erickson may be issued visas 
and admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if they are found to be other- 
“ee admissible under the provisions of that 
act. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (17) and (19) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Enrique Zara- 
gosa-Bermejo may be issued a visa and ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that act. 

Sec, 7. The exemptions provided for in this 
act shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 


The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
4 . to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


FACILITATING THE ADMISSION INTO 
THE UNITED STATES OF CERTAIN 
FIANCES OF UNITED STATES CIT- 
IZENS 
The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 

tion 638, to facilitate the admission into 
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the United States of certain fiances of 
United States citizens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
ro the House joint resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, etc., That, in the administration 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Shi- 
zuko Hamaoka, the fiance of Leo E. Minnis, a 
citizen of the United States, shall be eligible 
for a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary visi- 
tor for a period of 3 months: Provided, That 
the administrative authorities find that the 
said Shizuko Hamaoka is coming to the 
United States with a bona fide intention of 
being married to the said Leo E. Minnis and 
that she is otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws. In the event that the 
marriage between the above-named persons 
does not occur within 3 months after the 
entry of the said Shizuko Hamaoka, she shall 
be required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. In the event that the marriage 
between the above-named persons shall occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Shizuko Hamaoka, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence of 
the said Shizuko Hamaoka as of the date of 
the payment by her of the required visa fee. 

Sec. 2. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Sumiko 
Takae, the Japanese fiance of John Stafford, 
a citizen of the United States, shall be eligi- 
ble for a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary 
visitor for a period of three months: Pro- 
vided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Sumiko Takae is coming 
to the United States with a bona fide in- 
tention of being married to the said John 
Stafford and that she is otherwise admissible 
under the immigration laws. In the event 
that the marriage between the above-named 
persons does not occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Sumiko Takae, 
she shall be required to depart from the 
United States and upon failure to do so 
shall be deported in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Sumiko Takae, 
the Attorney General is authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission 
for permanent residence of the said Sumiko 
Takae as of the date of the payment by her 
of the required visa fee, 

Sec. 3. In the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Chung Pang Ja, 
the Korean fiance of Private First Class 
Ronald M. Smith, a citizen of the United 
States serving in the Armed Forces, and her 
minor child, Chung Soun Ai, shall be eligible 
for visas as nonimmigrant temporary visi- 
tors for a period of 3 months: Provided, 
That the administrative authorities find that 
the said Chung Pang Ja is coming to the 
United States with a bona fide intention of 
being married to the said Ronald M. Smith 
and that she is otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws. In the event that 
the marriage between the above-named par- 
ties does not occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Chung Pang Ja and 
her minor child, they shall be required to 
depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 242 and 
243 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
In the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 
3 months after the entry of the said 
Chung Pang Ja and her minor child, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to record their lawful admission for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the pay- 
ment by them of the required visa fees. 
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Spc. 4. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Fusako Tone, 
the fiance of Staff Sgt. Robert C. Record, 
Jr., a citizen of the United States, shall be 
eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant tem- 
porary visitor for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Fusako Tone is coming to 
the United States with a bona fide intention 
of being married to the said Staff Sgt. 
Robert C. Record, Jr., and that she is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event the marriage between the 
above-named persons does not occur within 
3 months after the entry of the said 
Fusako Tone, she shall be required to depart 
from the United States and upon failure to 
do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Fusako Tone, 
the Attorney General is authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Fusako Tone 
as of the date of the payment by her of the 
required visa fee. 

Src. 5. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Reiko Ku- 
rachi, the fiance of Robert A. Jubenville, a 
citizen of the United States, shall be eligible 
for a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary visi- 
tor for a period of 3 months: Provided, That 
the administrative authorities find that the 
said Reiko Kurachi is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Robert A. Jubenville and 
that she is found otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws. In the event the 
marriage between the above-named persons 
does not occur within 3 months after the 
entry of the said Reiko Kurachi, she shall 
be required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons shall 
occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Reiko Kurachi, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of the said Reiko Kurachi as of the 
date of the payment by her of the required 
visa fee. 

Sec. 6. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Noriko Shi- 
mizu, the flance of Fred T. Nakagawa, a citi- 
zen of the United States, shall be eligible 
for a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary vis- 
itor for a period of 3 months: Provided, That 
the administrative authorities find that the 
said Noriko Shimizu is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Fred T. Nakagawa and 
that she is found otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons does 
not occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Noriko Shimizu, she shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons shall 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Noriko Shimizu, the Attorney General 
is authorized and directed to record the law- 
ful admission for permanent residence of 
the said Noriko Shimizu as of the date of 
the payment by her of the required visa fee. 

Sec. 7. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Mieko Puru- 
kubo, the fiance of James A. Trailer, a citi- 
zen of the United States, and her minor 
child, Jimmy Furukubo, shall be eligible 
for visas as nonimmigrant temporary vis- 
itors for a period of 3 months: Provided, 
That the administrative authorities find that 
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the said Mieko Furukubo is coming to the 
United States with a bona fide intention of 
being married to the said James A. Trailer 
and that they are found otherwise admis- 
sible under the immigration laws. In the 
event the marriage between the above-named 
persons does not occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Mieko Furukubo and 
Jimmy Furukubo, they shall be required to 
depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 242 and 
243 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
In the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Mieko 
Furukubo and Jimmy Furukubo, the Attor- 
ney General is authorized and directed to 
record the lawful admission for permanent 
residence of the said Mieko Furukubo and 
Jimmy Furukubo as of the date of the pay- 
ment by them of the required visa fees. 

Sec. 8. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Miss Mieko 
Kii, the fiance of Ray R. Ody, a citizen of 
the United States, and her minor child, Grace, 
shall be eligible for visas as nonimmigrant 
temporary visitors for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Mieko Kii is coming to the 
United States with a bona fide intention of 
being married to the said Ray R. Ody and 
that they are found otherwise admissible un- 
der the immigration laws. In the event the 
marriage between the above-named persons 
does not occur within 3 months after the 
entry of the said Mieko Kii, and her daugh- 
ter, Grace, they shall be required to depart 
from the United States and upon failure to 
do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event the marriage between the above-named 
persons shall occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Mieko Kii, and her 
daughter, Grace, the Attorney General is au- 
thorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the 
said Mieko Kii, and her daughter, Grace, as 
of the date of the payment by them of the 
required visa fees. 

Sec. 9. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Ryoko Naka- 
yama, the fiance of Robert B. Tate, a citizen 
of the United States, and her minor child, 
Kalichi, shall be eligible for visas as nonim- 
migrant temporary visitors for a period of 3 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Ryoko Naka- 
yama is coming to the United States with a 
bona fide intention of being married to the 
said Robert B. Tate and that they are found 
otherwise admissible under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons does 
not occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Ryoko Nakayama and the minor 
child, Kaiichi, they shall be required to de- 
part from the United States and upon failure 
to do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Ryoko Nakayama 
and her minor child, Kaiichi, the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent residence 
of the said Ryoko Nakayama and her minor 
child, Kalichi, as of the date of the payment 
by them of the required visa fees. 

Sec, 10. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Mutsuko Shi- 
nohara, the fiance of Monroe R. Schaffer, 
a citizen of the United States, shall be eli- 
gible for a visa as a nonimmigrant tempo- 
rary visitor for a period of 3 months: Pro- 
vided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Mutsuko Shinohara is 
coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
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Monroe R. Schaffer and that she is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event the marriage between the 
above-named persons does not occur within 
3 months after the entry of the said Mutsuko 
Shinohara, she shall be required to depart 
from the United States and upon failure to 
do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Mutsuko Shino- 
hara, the Attorney General is authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Mutsuko 
Shinohara as of the date of the payment by 
her of the required visa fee. 

Sec, 11, In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Joh Pyung 
Nam, the fiance of Samuel H. Millen, a citi- 
zen of the United States, shall be eligible for 
a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary visitor 
for a period of 3 months: Provided, That the 
administrative authorities find that the said 
Joh Pyung Nam is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Samuel H. Millen and 
that she is found otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons does 
not occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Joh Pyung Nam, she shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. In the event that the marriage 
between the above-named persons shall occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Joh Pyung Nam, the Attorney General is 
authorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the 
said Joh Pyung Nam as of the date of the 
payment by her of the required visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Beginning on page 3, line 8, strike out all 
of section 3 and section 4, ending at the end 
of page 4. 

On page 5, line 1, strike out “Sec. 5.” and 
substitute Sec. 3.” 

On page 5, line 3, after the words “United 
States“, insert “and her child, Kiyomi 
Kurachi.” 

On page 5, line 3, after the words “eligible 
for”, strike out “a.” 

On page 5, line 4, strike out the word “visa” 
and substitute “visas.” 

On page 5, line 4, after the word “as”, strike 
out “a.” 

On page 5, line 4, strike out the word 
“visitor” and substitute “visitors.” 

On page 5, line 8, strike out the words “she 
is” and substitute “they are.” 

On page 5, line 12, strike out the word “she” 
and substitute “and her child, Kiyomi Ku- 
rachi, they.” 

On page 5, line 17, after the name “Reiko 
Kurachi”, insert “and her child, Kiyomi 
Kurachi.” 

On page 5, line 20, after the name 
“Kurachi”, insert “and her child, Kiyomi 
Kurachi.” 

On page 5, line 20, after the words “pay- 
ment by”, strike out “her” and substitute 
“them.” 

On page 5, line 21, strike out the word 
“Tee.” and substitute fees.“ 

On page 5, line 22, renumber section 6 to 
read “Sec. 4.” 

On page 6, line 19, renumber section 7 to 
read Sec. 5.” 

On page 7, line 17, renumber section 8 to 
read “Sec. 6.” 

On page 8, line 14, renumber section 9 to 
read “Sec. 7.” 

On page 9, line 12, renumber section 10 to 
read “Sec. 8.” 
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Beginning on page 10, strike out all of sec- 
tion 11 through the end of the joint resolu- 
tion on page 11. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed, and 


a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


ROBERT M. DECKARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1986) 
for the relief of Robert M. Deckard. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Robert M. Deck- 
ard, of San Bernardino, Calif., the sum of 
$1,700.50. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Robert M. Deckard against the United States 
arising by reason of the loss of personal prop- 
erty sustained by him in a fire which totally 
destroyed the quarters occupied by him at 
the FEAMCOM Air Base, Japan: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of sery- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out 81, 700.50“ and 
insert “$1,650.50.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


UNITED FOUNDATION CORP, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6765) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment on certain claims of the United 
Foundation Corporation of Union, N. J. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims, 
notwithstanding any prior determination by 
such court on a motion for summary judg- 
ment, or any other provision or rule of law 
to the contrary, to hear de novo, determine, 
and render judgment upon all claims of the 
United Foundation Corporation of Union, 
N. J., against the United States, arising out 
of contract numbered W-49-080-eng-668 en- 
tered into between the said corporation and 
the United States on September 30, 1948, and 
such claims shall be considered as if they 
had arisen subsequent to the enactment of 
the act entitled “An act to permit review of 
decisions of the heads of departments, or 
their representatives or boards, involving 
questions arising under Government con- 
tracts“, approved May 11, 1954 (41 U. S. C., 
secs. 321 and 322). 

Sec. 2. Suit upon such claims may be in- 
stituted at any time within 90 days after the 
date of enactment of this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PEDER STRAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5155) 
for the relief of Peder Strand. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc. That Peder Strand, who 
is unable to satisfy the physical presence re- 
quirements of section 316 (a) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act because he is 
serving as captain of a Panamanian tanker, 
may be naturalized by taking the oaths pre- 
scribed by section 337 of such act before 
any court referred to in section 310 of such 
act or before any diplomatic or consular ofi- 
cial abroad, prior to 1 year after the effective 
date of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That, in the administration of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Peder 
Strand shall be held to meet the require- 
ments for physical presence set forth in sec- 
tion 316 (a) (1) of that act and may be 
permitted to file his petition for naturali- 
zation in accordance with the requirements 
of section 334 of that act: Provided, That 
such petition is filed not later than 1 year 
following the date of the enactment of this 
act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 639) for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Jaffa 
Kam, Shaoul I. Khedouri, Suzette Khedouri, 
Franklin Khedouri, Francis Khedourl, Sister 
Philomena Vella, Hen Min Lee, and Lim Khin 
Thong shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fees. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to each alien as pro- - 
vided for in this section of this act, if such 
alien was classifiable as a quota immigrant 
at the time of the enactment of this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to reduce by one 
the quota for the quota area to which the 
alien is chargeable for the first year that 
such quota is available. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Ann Yellin, Andrew 
W. Garfield, Edward V. DeFreitas, Olga Rubin 
Donn Bornes, David Harden, and Lynda 
Harden shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. 

Src. 3. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Mrs. Altha A. Barry 
and Eleanor Bertoni shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required yisa fees: 
Provided, That suitable and proper bonds or 
undertakings, approved by the Attorney 
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General, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said act. 

Sec, 4. The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of 
arrest, and bonds which may have issued in 
the cases of Rosa Alaton Eskenazi and Dimi- 
trios Kondoleon. From and after the date 
of the enactment of this act, the said Rosa 
Alaton Eskenazi and Dimitrios Kondoleon 
shall not again be subject to deportation by 
reason of the same facts upon which such 
deportation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and orders have issued. 

Src. 5. The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrant of deportation, warrant of 
arrest, and bonds which may have issued in 
the case of Cesar Grana. From and after 
the date of the enactment of this act, the 
said Cesar Grana shall not again be subject 
to deportation by reason of the same facts 
upon which such deportation proceedings 
were commenced or any such warrants and 
orders have issued: Provided, That nothing 
in this section of this act shall be construed 
to waive the provisions of section 315 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act as they 
apply to the said Cesar Grana. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the resolution (H. J. Res. 
533) to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of certain aliens, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, strike out all after line 7 over to 
and including line 2 on page 2. 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “3” and insert “2.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “4” and insert “3.” 

Page 2, line 14, strike out “5” and insert 
Ly Rad 

Page 2, line 19, strike out “6” and insert 
“u * 

Page 2, line 24, strike out 7“ and insert 
“g” 

Page 3, strike out lines 4 to 8, inclusive, 

Page 3, line 9, strike out “9” and insert 7.“ 

Page 3, line 14, strike out “10” and insert 
ug 

Page 3, line 19, strike out “11” and insert 
“g 

Page 3, line 24, strike out 12“ and insert 
10.“ 

Page 4, line 3, strike out 13“ and insert 
611.“ 

Page 4, strike out lines 8 to 12, inclusive. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the resolution (H. J. Res. 
534) to waive certain provisions of the 
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Immigration and Nationality Act in be- 
half of certain aliens, with Senate 
amendments thereto and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “Mrs, 
Hanum Nigogoshian.” 

Page 3, after line 21, insert: 

“Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9) and (19) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Mrs. Hanum Nigo- 
goshian may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that act: Provided, That these exemptions 
shall apply only to grounds for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice had knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the resolution (H. J. Res. 
535) for the relief of certain aliens, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out “Ezra 
Chitayat, Violet Chitayat, Georgette Chitayat, 
Linda Chitayat.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the resolution (H. J. Res. 
553) waiving certain subsections of sec- 
tion 212 (a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act in behalf of certain aliens, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, strike out lines 9 to 16, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“Src. 3. That for the purposes of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Emma 
Green shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee.” 

ane 3. line 2, after “(9)”, insert “and 
: Eade 3, line 6, strike out “this exemption™ 
and insert “these exemptions.” 
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Page 3, line 6, strike out “a ground” and 
insert “grounds.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint reso- 
lution waiving certain subsections of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act in behalf of certain aliens, and for other 
purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 


There was no objection. 
The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 
‘is motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e, 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the- 
Speaker’s desk the resolution (H. J, Res. 
554) for the relief of certain aliens, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 22 and 23, strike out “Bernardo 
Regino.” 

Page 3, after line 15, insert: 

“Sec. 5. That the Attorney General is au- 
thorized and directed to discontinue any 
deportation proceedings and to cancel any 
outstanding order and warrant of deporta- 
tion, warrant of arrest, and bond, which may 
have been issued in the case of Bernardo 
Regino. From and after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, the said Bernardo Regino 
shall not again be subject to deportation by 
reason of the same facts upon which such 
deportation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and order have issued,” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the resolution (H. J. Res. 
555) to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of certain aliens with the 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 1, strike out all after line 2 over 
to and including line 13 on page 2. 

Page 2, line 14, strike out “Src. 2.” 

Page 2, line 19, strike out “3” and in- 
sert: “2”. 

Page 2, line 22, strike out “4” and in- 
sert: 3“. 

Page 3, line 3, strike out “5” and in- 
sert: 4“. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the resolution (H. J. Res. 
566) to waive certain provisions of sec- 
tion 212 (a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act in behalf of certain aliens, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, strike out all after line 5 over to 
and including line 3 on page 3 and insert: 

“Sec. 4. That, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 212 (a) (9) and (28) (C) 
(iv) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Gertrud Koch may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That her 
marriage to her United States citizen fiance, 
Frank J. Kleczewskl, shall occur not later 
than 6 months following the date of the 
enactment of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. g 


DISAPPROVAL OF SALE OF PLANCOR 
NO. 1207 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the resolution (H. Res. 524) to disap- 
prove the sale of the alcohol butadiene 
manufacturing facility at Louisville, Ky., 
Plancor No. 1207, as recommended by the 
Rubber Facilities Disposal Commission: 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
as unanimous consent that general de- 
bate on the resolution be fixed at not to 
exceed 1 hour, the time to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ArEnps] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Resolution 524, with 
Mr. Bonner in the chair. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives does not favor the sale of the alcohol 


butadiene manufacturing facility at Louis- 
ville, Ky., Plancor No. 1207. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a resolution in- 
troduced in accordance with the statute 
governing the disposal of rubber plants 
in the United States. This alcohol buta- 

diene manufacturing facility at Louis- 
ville, Ky., is the last of the plants to be 
disposed of. When the Commission 
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made arrangements for its disposal, two 
bids were received. One was accepted by 
the Commission. However, the Attorney 
General did not consider the sale in the 
best interests of the promotion of the 
alcohol butadiene program. 

In addition to the disapproval of the 
Attorney General the Comptroller Gen- 
eral ruled that even if no objection had 
been raised through the medium of this 
resolution, the unsuccessful bidder could 
challenge the sale of the plant to the 
successful bidder, because the latter 
would have a cloudy title if he took pos- 
session of the plant. 

In view of this situation, the resolution 
was adopted disapproving the sale. The 
committee felt it had no alternative in 
view of the opinions of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and of the Comptroller General, but 
to disapprove the sale. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
HÉBERT] has made a clear explanation of 
the situation faced by the Committee on 
Armed Services. We had a full and com- 
plete hearing on the matter, and it was 
the almost unanimous judgment of our 
committee that the matter should be 
handled in precisely the fashion we pro- 
pose here today. Therefore, I hope that 
this resolution will be adopted without 
any difficulty. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What will happen to 
this plant if the resolution is adopted? 

Mr. ARENDS. We shall have a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Armed Services 
tomorrow at which time we shall extend 
the life of the Commission for another 
year, to give them an opportunity to 
get a good and a clear bid on this plant. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the plant presently in 
operation? 

Mr. ARENDS. Les, under a lease that 
will expire within 2 years. 

Mr. VINSON. In answer to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, and in addition to what 
the gentleman from Illinois has said, we 
will have to change the criteria by which 
we propose to ask for bids, because under 
the criteria established now we would be 
confronted with the identical situation, 
if we called for future bids, as we are 
now. So when the committee reports 
back to the House a bill to extend the 
life of the Commission, the criteria that 
will be set up for the Commission to 
use in considering bids will be somewhat 
different from what they are today. 

Mr. ARENDS. And will meet with the 
Attorney General’s approval. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman antici- 
pates the sale of this plant within the 
next year? 

Mr. ARENDS. That is right, subject, 
of course, to the existing lease. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. May I 
ask the chairman of the committee this 
question: Does this resolution get rid 
of the sale here? 
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Mr. VINSON. This disapproving reso- 
lution does disapprove of the sale, but 
we want to give the Commission by new 
legislation, which we will bring in in a 
day or two, a different method of seeking 
to dispose of it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It has 
the gentleman’s personal support? 

Mr. VINSON. I hope it has the sup- 
port of the gentleman from Michigan, 
too. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I follow 
the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON, I am glad the gentle- 
man does. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I see the committee re- 
port refers to a lease expiring on April 
24, 1958. 

Mr. VINSON. Everybody who buys 
has to buy subject to that provision. 
Whatever sale is made has to be made 
subject to the lease that is outstanding. 

Mr. SCOTT. Do I understand that 
the committee is considering the man- 
ner in which the property may be dis- 
posed of for sale, subject to this lease? 

Mr. VINSON. I hope to report such 
a bill tomorrow, and call it up just as 
soon as it may be programed—to get a 
new method of disposing of this plant. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives does not favor the sale of the alcoho] 
butadiene manufacturing facility at Louis- 
ville, Ky., Plancor No. 1207. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the resolution back to the House, 
with the recommendation that it be 
agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the res- 
olution (H. Res. 524) disapproving the 
sale of the alcohol butadiene manufac- 
turing facility at Louisville, Ky., Plancor 
No. 1207, had directed him to report the 
resolution back to the House with the 
recommendation that it be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1957 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. 9739) making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the 


‘fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 


other purposes, have until midnight to- 
night in which to file a conference re- 
port. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


TARIFF REDUCTIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the fourth 
round of multilateral tariff reductions 
Was announced recently. The tariff on 
numerous items was reduced another 15 
percent. 

Our total tariff protection has now 
been cut approximately 80 percent in the 
past 22 years. 

This should be the last of the multi- 
lateral knife-wielding conferences; and 
I believe that it is the last. 

There is just so much in any given 
economic program, such as the trade 
agreements program. Then it runs dry. 
This program has reached that point. 
In fact it has in various segments gone 
beyond that point. 

Much of the tariff-slashing was carried 
out in a reckless manner in past con- 
ferences. State Department represent- 
atives who were far removed from the 
home scene and who in any case had 
little or no sympathy with the American 
producer and his problems of competi- 
tion, wielded the knife. 

The doctrine which animated them 
was that the reduction of a tariff rate 
was of itself a good deed. Therefore, 
they eagerly fell to with wild-eyed en- 
thusiasm and economic irresponsibility. 

Today some of our industries are pay- 
ing for this orgy. Many more will pay 
in the future. Once the anesthesia of 
wartime and military prosperity wears 
off there will be anguish. 

In the meantime the State Depart- 
ment zealots are trying to nail down the 
fruits of their labors of the past 20 years 
by taking from Congress the power of 
putting its own will into effect. 

They have sought to get the United 
States into an international trade or- 
ganization where the State Department 
and not Congress would be the spokes- 
man for the United States. Thereafter 
it would make little difference if senti- 
ment in this country did change. The 
State Department need not listen to the 
election results. 

Such freebootery and effrontery are 
wearing thin as the State Department 
will learn if it has not already sensed 
the fact. 

The time is here when we need a sub- 
stitute for the 22-year-old program. 
The fourth round Geneva conference 
should mark the last gasp of the pro- 
gram dedicated to a periodic general 
massacre of tariff rates. 

The extension of our trade agreements 
act by the 1st session of the 84th Con- 
gress, which was made over my protest 
that we should first know what was pro- 
posed in the new Japanese treaty, has 
been a real eye opener to Members of 
Congress. 

In this connection I want to call atten- 
tion to a recent statement of Mr. Joseph 
L. Miller, of the National Association of 
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Cotton Manufacturers, which gives us 
more idea of how our economy is being 
affected by what the Congress has al- 
ready done in the field of trade relations. 
Mr. Miller says—and I quote: 


United States imports of cotton cloths and 
apparel from Japan have continued to in- 
crease at an alarming rate during the first 
quarter of 1956. Imports of cotton cloths, 
excluding velveteens, are now at the annual 
rate of 244 million square yards—which is an 
increase of almost 700 percent over total 
imports from Japan during 1953. 

The imports of certain specific fabrics, pre- 
dominantly those with high labor content, 
have increased in an even more drastic 
fashion during the past 3 years. Imports of 
cotton velveteens from Japan reached the 
staggering total of almost 6 million square 
yards during 1955—an increase of close to 
2,000 percent over 1953. During the month 
of March alone, imports of Japanese ging- 
hams totaled 16 million square yards—al- 
most three times as much gingham as was 
imported during the entire year of 1954. 
The current annual rate of gingham impor- 
tations based on first quarter shipments to 
the United States is 121 million square 
yards—an increase of 1,876 percent over 
1954. 

During the month of March, shipments of 
500,000 yards of voiles and lawns marked the 
beginning of what may become an ava- 
lanche of importations of these fabrics— 
made by fine combed mills in the United 
States, many of which are located in New 
England, 

In addition to cotton cloths, United States 
imports of finished sheets and pillowcases 
from Japan increased from 791,000 units in 
1953 to almost 12 million units during 1955— 
an increase of 1,382 percent. 

Just as fantastic have been imports of 
cotton wearing apparel, the bulk of which 
are cotton blouses and shirts, which Jumped 
from a combined total of $1,315,200 during 
both 1953 and 1954 to an annual rate of 
$44,055,600 during 1956—an increase of more 
than 3,000 percent. 

Examples of why imports from Japan are 
increasing at these astonishing rates is found 
by comparing the prices of some domestic 
and Japanese cotton fabrics. Japanese ging- 
hams are selling in New York, duty paid, at 
33% cents per yard, while it costs American 
mills 37% cents per yard to make the same 
fabric. Japanese broadcloth sells in New 
York, duty paid, at 26 cents per yard which 
is 4 cents below the cost of production in 
many American mills. 

The invasion of the cotton textile market 
is only the start of what can be expected 
from Japan in the near future. Equipped 
with modern machinery and average hourly 
earning of approximately 15 cents, the 
Japanese textile industry will soon be ready 
to export synthetic textile fabrics, as well 
as woolens and worsteds, at prices so far 
below the cost of manufacturing these fab- 
rics in domestic mills that American pro- 
ducers will be completely unable to com- 


pete. 
JOSEPH L. MILLER, 
The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 
WASHINGTON. 


The proposal contained in H. R. 5550 
to provide United States membership in 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation, 
which means a back door entrance to 
GATT, is just one more instance of 
threatening our economy and can result 
only in the trade destruction of many of 
our small American producers, who man- 
ufacture for home consumption, and not 
for export trade. 

If we approve OTC and enter the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
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Congress will advocate its constitutional 
powers to regulate commerce and tariffs, 
and American citizens will lose a basic 
constitutional right. 

Already the original American Consti- 
tution has been seriously weakened, firct, 
by executive use of power; second, by 
congressional administration of power; 
and, third, by order of the Supreme 
Court, which enters into it by means of 
the Constitution. 

This is not a question of high tariffs or 
low tariffs. It is a constitutional prin- 
ciple which we, as Members of the Con- 
gress, cannot and must not surrender. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered was granted to: 

Mr. Epmonpson, for 60 minutes, on 
Thursday, June 21. 

Mr. HEsELTON, for 20 minutes, on next 
Tuesday, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor», or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. METCALF and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. 

Mr. RoosEvett in three instances. 

Mr. Reuss in two instances. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. Van ZanotT in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. Botton and to include 
a broadcast she made over station WHK, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on June 16, 1956. 

Mr. Mappden and to include a speech 
by Mr. DonpERo made on Memorial Day 
at Gettysburg. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 1243. An act for the relief of Kyu Lee; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1798. An act for the relief of Mrs. Charles 
C. Phillips; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2779. An act for the relief of Evelyn 
Levenston Harris; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2804. An act for the relief of Dr. Shan 
Yah Gin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2833. An act for the relief of Louis 
Henri Stassart; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2836. An act for the relief of Choh-Yi 
Ang; to the Committee on the Juidiciary. 

S. 2839. An act for the relief of Rosetta 
Ittner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2849. An act for the relief of Janos 
Schreiner; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2863. An act for the relief of Margaret 
Emma Lewis, nee Guschmann; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2881. An act to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to collect and publish annually 
statistics as to the number of certain types 
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of textile looms in place and in operation 
on a State-by-State basis; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 3029. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Langton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3050. An act for the relief of Annemarie 
Appelt and her two minor children, Karin 
Amelia Green and Sylvia Green; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3132. An act to provide for purchase of 
lands within the Cache National Forest, 
Utah, to promote prevention of floods and 
minimization of soil erosion, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 3150. An act for the relief of Sgt. and 
Mrs. Herbert G. Herman; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 3166, An act for the relief of Lucie Toehl; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5.3180. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to authorize the appoint- 
ment of two United States Commissioners for 
Cumberland Gap National Historical Park; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3215. An act authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide for the use of special can- 
celing stamps or postmarking dies in order 
to encourage registration for voting in gen- 
eral elections; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

S. 3221. An act for the relief of Dr. Tscheng- 
Sui Feng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3232. An act for the relief of Josef Kranz; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3292. An act for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
(Schandl) Cote; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5.3380. An act for the relief of Zygmunt 
Sobota; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3473. An act for the relief of Kurt Johan 
Paro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3522. An act for the relief of Theresia 
Schneider; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 3982. An act to provide for the main- 
tenance of the production of tungsten, as- 
bestos, fluorspar, and columbium-tantalum 
in the United States, its Territories, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 1410. An act for the relief of Gio- 
vanna Scano; 

H. R. 2709. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Rene Weil; 

H. R. 3373. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Zella K. Thissell; 

H.R. 5453. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Robert Bradford Bickerstaff; 

H. R. 6143. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Codes of 1939 and 1954, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 6742. An act for the relief of Rumiko 
Fujiki Kirkpatrick; 

H. R. 6955. An act for the relief of Inna 
Hekker Grade; 

H. R. 7373. An act for the relief of Eugene 
G. Aretz; 

H. R. 8041. An act for the relief of Clyde 
R. Stevens; 

H. R. 8867. An act for the relief of the 
estate of F. M. Bryson. 

H. R. 9285. An act to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, so as to extend 
for two additional years the authority of 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase United 
States obligations directly from the Treasury. 

H. R. 11205. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
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the claims of Roy Cowan and others arising 
by reason of the flooding of land in the 
vicinity of Lake Alice, N. Dak.; and 

H. J. Res. 609. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 7247. An act relating to recognition of 
gain or loss in certain railroad reorganiza- 
tions and to amend section 108 (b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 

H. R. 7471. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the United States 
to the city of St. Augustine, Fla., a municipal 
corporation organized and existing under and 
by virtue of the laws of the State of Florida; 

H. R. 7896. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land in the city of Hogans- 
ville, Ga., to the city of Hogansville; 

H. R. 8102. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of moneys arising from deductions 
made from carriers on account of the loss 
of or damage to military or naval material in 
transit, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8404. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of a portion of the former prisoner 
of war camp, near Douglas, Converse County, 
Wyo., to the State of Wyoming, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 8693. An act to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, in 
relation to the refund of reenlistment 
bonuses; 

H. R. 8922. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain members of the uniformed sery- 
ices; 

H. R. 9377. An act to provide for the sale 
to the Eagle Rock Young Men's Christian 
Association of certain real property located in 
Los Angeles County, Calif.; 

H. R. 9824. An act to establish an educa- 
tion assistance program for children of serv- 
icemen who died as a result of a disability 
or disease incurred in line of duty during 
World War I, World War II, or the Korean 
conflict; 

H. R. 10417. An act to amend the Federal 
Register Act, as amended, so as to provide 
for the effectiveness and notice to the public 
of proclamations, orders, regulations, and 
other documents in a period following an at- 
tack or threatened attack upon the con- 
tinental United States; and 

H. R. 10899. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 48 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1980. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation in the 
amount of $125,000 for the fiscal year 1956 
for the House of Representatives and a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation to pay 
claims for damages, audited claims, and 
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judgments rendered against the United 
States, as provided by various laws, in the 
amount of $2,683,396, together with such 
amounts as may be necessary to pay indefi- 
nite interest and costs and to cover increases 
in rates of exchange as may be necessary to 
pay claims in foreign currency (H, Doc. No. 
426); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1981. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to fees of United 
States marshals”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1982. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to clarify 
the application of navigation rules for the 
Great Lakes and their connecting and tribu- 
tary waters, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

1983. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a comprehensive report 
on the land and water resources of the New 
England-New York region, prepared by the 
New England-New York Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1984. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a comprehensive report 
on the conservation and development of the 
water and related land resources of the 
Arkansas-White-Red River Basins, prepared 
by the Arkansas-White-Red River Basins 
Inter-Agency Committee; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

1985. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting the rer rt of the 
Attorney General on the administration of 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 
for the year ending May 1956, pursuant to 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950; 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3674. An act to amend section 1343, of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to fraud 
by wire, radio or television; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2385). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 11636. A bill to amend chapter 3, of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to ani- 
mals, birds, and fish; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2386). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MACDONALD: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 7536. A 
bill to amend the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, so as to require that cer- 
tain vessels carrying passengers for hire be 
fitted with radiotelephone installations; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2387). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BOGGS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 11619. A bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and the Nar- 
cotic Drugs Import and Export Act to pro- 
vide for a more effective control of narcotic 
drugs and marihuana, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2388). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 11714. A bill to extend for 3 
years the existing authority of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in respect of transfers of 
distilled spirits for purposes deemed neces- 
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sary to meet the requirements of the na- 
tional defense; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2389). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Nineteenth inter- 
mediate report pertaining to the administra- 
tion of the nickel plant at Nicaro, Cuba; 
(Rept. No. 2390). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 7943. A bill to change the 
name of the Government Locks at Ballard, 
Wash., to the “Hiram M. Chittenden Locks”; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 2391). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 9739. A bill making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2396). 
Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.8967. A bill for the relief of 
Paul Levitt; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2392). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE; Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1245. An act for the relief of 
Agnes V. Walsh, the estate of Margaret T. 
Denehy, and David Walsh; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2393). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2352. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Luther C. Cox; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2394). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2690. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam G. Jackson; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2395). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 11831. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to 
provide for a Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 11832. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of holidays for the officers and em- 
ployees of the government of the District of 
Columbia for pay and leave purposes, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 11833. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to 
provide for a Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 11834. A bill to allow a charitable 
deduction for certain bequests; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

y Mr. KILDAY (by request) : 

H. R. 11835. A bill to meet the require- 
ments of national military defense, civil de- 
fense, and city and metropolitan civilian gov- 
ernments, by providing large-scale topo- 
graphic maps of the cities and metropolitan 
areas of the United States, of 50,000 and over 
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population; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 11836. A bill to provide that World 
War II veterans whose national service life 
insurance has lapsed may obtain new insur- 
ance without medical examination; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 11837. A bill to amend the Hatch 
Act to permit all officers and employees of 
the Government to exercise the full respon- 
sibility of citizenship and to take an active 
part in the political life of the United States; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 11838. A bill to encourage private 
United States investment in foreign coun- 
tries by reducing the incidence of double 
taxation on taxpayers with more than 80 
percent of their gross income from sources 
without the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 11839. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to undertake 
continuing studies of the effects of insecti- 
cides, herbicides, and fungicides upon fish 
and wildlife for the purpose of preventing 
losses of those invaluable natural resources 
following spraying, and to provide basic data 
on the various chemical controls so that for- 
ests, croplands, and marshes can be sprayed 
with minimum losses of fish and wildlife; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 11840. A bill to allow a charitable de- 
duction for certain bequests; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 11841. A bill to protect the security 
of the United States by preventing the em- 
ployment by the United States of persons 
found to be disloyal to the United States; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 11842. A bill to amend the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 to provide that counter- 
part funds used by a committee of Congress 
overseas shall be charged against the amount 
available to such committee from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate or the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

H. R. 11843. A bill to prohibit the trans- 
mission in the mails of certain devices; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBESON of Virginia: 

H. R. 11844. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to permit the construc- 
tion of a bridge and road across the Chinco- 
teague National Wildlife Refuge, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 11845. A bill to amend section 16 of 
the Clayton Act to provide for the payment 
of costs of the suit and attorneys’ fees to 
private parties who proceed to enforce the 
antitrust laws in the public interest; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11846. A bill to amend section 3 of 
the Clayton Act to free those in commerce 
from restraints of trade and to allow small- 
business men freedom of choice in the con- 
duct of their respective businesses as inde- 
pendent enterprises; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 11847. A bill to limit and regulate 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Con. Res. 254. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
House Reports Nos. 2240, 2241, 2242, 2243, 
and 2244, current session; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 
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By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. Res. 548. Resolution providing for the 
printing of certain proceedings in the House 
Committee on Armed Services; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. Res. 549. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a House document, and addi- 
tional copies, the manuscript entitled The 
Powers of the President as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States”; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 11848. A bill for the relief of Karl L, 

Larson; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. R. 11849. A bill for the relief of Gee 
Yueng Chong; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 11850. A bill for the relief of Yeh 
Yueh Chie; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 11851. A bill for the relief of D. S. 
and Elizabeth Laney; to the Committee on 
the Judicary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 11852. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

Tawil; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. RAY: 

H. R. 11853. A bill for the relief of Bern- 
hard Elmers; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 11854. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Bessie Jane Stevens, administratrix of the 
estate of Pvt. Robert E. Stevens; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 11855. A bill for the relief of Guisep- 
pina Coppola (also known as Guiseppa Cop- 
pola); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11856. A bill for the relief of Ralph 
Miranda and his wife Maria Miranda; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 11857. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Stephan Derahian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 11858. A bill for the relief of Ingeborg 

Bildii; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 11859. A bill for the relief of Ioakim 

Lyras; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 649. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 650. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 651. Joint resolution to waive 
certain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1146. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of the 
City Council of the City of Providence, R. I., 
urging the Congress of the United States 
to provide by legislation an annual inspec- 
tion of weirs, dams, and barriers to prevent 
flooding of rural and industrial areas 
throughout the country; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

1147. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. 
Ernest B. Steen and others, Trinity Lutheran 
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Church, Madison, Wis., urging passage of 
H. R. 7922, to prohibit the serving of alco- 
holic beverages to passengers on aircraft in 
flight; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1148. Also, petition of Frank A. Hourihan, 
Chicago, Ill., relative to making a complaint 
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against Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, for the manner in which he handled a 
redress of grievance relating to Frank A. 
Hourihan of Chicago, Il., petition No. 209, 
dated April 21, 1955; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


June 19 


1149. Also, petition of the city clerk, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., relative to reaffirming the 
previous actions of the city council in advo- 
cating that all power development at Niagara 
Falls be undertaken by privately owned and 
operated power companies, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Proposed Amendments to the Clayton Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral months ago I introduced H. R. 8395 
in which I proposed certain amendments 
to sections 3 and 4 of the Clayton Act. 
Hearings were held before the Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I am now introducing two new and 
separate bills which I believe would ob- 
viate certain objections that were raised 
to the original measure. 

The first of these bills proposes to 
amend section 3 of the Clayton Act in 
order to strengthen it to insure free 
competition and efficient antitrust en- 
forcement. 

Investigations which have been made 
by the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the House, as well as by the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, have disclosed widespread 
denial of freedom of choice in trade by 
many large suppliers which has resulted 
in the suppression of competition and the 
creation of conditions favoring the 
growth of monopolies, 

This new bill makes no substantial 
change in section 3 of the Clayton Act 
except that “services or facilities’ are 
added which is further enlarged by mak- 
ing illegal, not only those acts which 
prevent a lessee or purchaser from using 
or dealing in merchandise of the lessor 
or seller but also makes it unlawful to 
make any threat to prevent or hinder the 
lessee or purchaser from dealing in the 
commodities and goods of a competitor 
of the lessor or seller, or to take or with- 
hold any action in retaliation of such 
lessee or purchaser dealing in the com- 
modities, including services and facilities 
of a competitor, when the effect may be 
to prevent or to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce. 

This bill is designed to make illegal 
any conduct which prevents a dealer 
exercising his freedom of choice in re- 
spect to the goods he may wish to handle 
or display and is designed to prevent 
the suppression of competition through 
indirect means. 

I feel that it is essential to write this 
provision into statutory law in order to 
implement the Supreme Court's inter- 
pretation of section 3 in the Standard 
Oil of California case, because that deci- 


sion has been under attack by the advo- 
cates of monopoly who are the natural 
antagonists and opponents of all anti- 
trust legislation. 

During the hearings held on April 19, 
1956, by the Antitrust Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, Judge 
Stanley N. Barnes, Assistant Attorney 
General, in charge of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the United States Department of 
Justice, in testifying in regard to H. R. 
8395, said: 

On the one hand, some portions of H. R. 
8395 this Department supports. I approve, 
for example, making explicit Clayton Act, 
section 3, coverage of service or facilities. 
Restraints on services or facilities have been 
held to transgress the Sherman Act. And 
exclusive dealing arrangements involving 
services or facilities have been struck down, 
not only under Sherman Act, section 1, but 
also under Federal Trade Commission Act, 
section 5. But present Clayton Act, section 
3, coverage is of goods, wares, merchandise, 
machinery, supplies, or other commodities, 
and hence probably does not include services, 
In any event, no reason appears why coverage 
of services and facilities should not be made 
explicit. 


Thus, we have the unequivocal state- 
ment of the head of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the United States Department of 
Justice in which he approves the inclu- 
sion of services and facilities in section 
3 of the Clayton Act. 

I, therefore, submit that this new bill 
is eminently desirable in order to 
strengthen that section of the Clayton 
Act. 


Atomic Power and the Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 21, 1956, issue of the Publie Utilities 
Fortnightly magazine, published by the 
Public Utility Reports, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., there appears the following article 
in which I discuss atomic power and its 
effect on the coal industry: 

ATOMIC POWER AND THE COAL INDUSTRY 

(By the Honorable James E. VAN ZANDT) 

A new era of robust prosperity lies ahead 
for the United States coal industry. Our 
rapidly developing atoms-for-peace program 
is today one of America’s largest coal-con- 
suming industries, using approximately 20,- 
200,000 tons a year for its own heat and 
power requirements. And this vast atomic 


program already is expanding faster than 
United States coal production. 


At present our atomic experimental plants 
are using 1 car of coal every 80 seconds, night 
and day, the year around. Experts in the 
Atomic Energy Commission estimate this de- 
mand likely will double over the next 5 
years. Instead of replacing coal as a basic 
energy source, atomic power promises to test 
the entire coal industry, over the next 
decade, in its ability to keep abreast of the 
still unmeasured demands of atomic ex- 
periment and development. 

From studies presented before the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, of which I have the honor to be a 
member, I am convinced that we face, not 
the displacement of coal by the new A-power 
program, but rather the question, “Can 
coal keep up with the call to be made upon 
it over the next 50 years?” 

Electric-generating capacity installed in 
the United States today measures 116 mil- 
lion kilowatts. By 1970 our demand will be 
320 million kilowatts; and by 1980, 600 mil- 
lion, Only 18 percent—less than one-fifth— 
ef our power today is supplied by hydro 
energy. With America’s need for electric 
power expanding so fast, the ultimate prob- 
lem is not which fuel may be crowded out of 
the market, but rather, what new energy 
sources may be developed to help carry the 
load? 

Nothing could be farther from the fact 
than the suggestion that atomic energy 
eventually might close down our mines. 
The truth is that by 1980 (only 25 years 
forward) our atomic power production will 
be, at best, about 175 million kilowatts, 
against about 425 million kilowatts from 
fossil fuels. With our power requirements 
multiplied by 5 by 1980, today’s conven- 
tional fuels in various forms still will sup- 
ply approximately 71 percent, and atomic 
plants only about 29 percent of our total 
energy. Even after allowance for increased 
efficiency in coal consumption at steam 
plants, our coal requirements for power 
alone by 1980 would call for 5 tons for every 
1 consumed today for electric power. 

Neither shall we fear exhaustion of our 
fossil fuels. The Interior Department as- 
sures us that our potential supply of these 
fuels * * * is literally beyond the realm of 
accurate estimate * * * our resources are so 
vast as to apparently insure an adequate 
supply for any reasonable foreseeable period 
of time. Some official estimates say we 
have plenty of these fuels in reserve for at 
least a thousand years. 

Recent history attests the ever-increasing 
efficiency of coal as our basic energy source. 
The Federal Power Commission tells us that 
in 1926 we required 3 pounds of coal to 
produce 1 kilowatt-hour of electricity. To- 
day, less than 1 pound of coal produces the 
same energy for the transmission system— 
and engineers already are designing new 
boilers to give us 1 kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tricity for only six-tenths of a pound of 
coal. When the productive energy obtained 
from a pound of coal thus can be multiplied 
by 5 over a period of only 30 years it is 
utterly unrealistic to harbor fears that the 
industry may be pushed out of the fuel 
market. 

It is likely, too, that we cannot long con- 
tinue to consume natural gas at our pres- 
ent prodigious rate. As these naturally 
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limited supplies tend toward exhaustion, the 
replacement demand will fall first on coal. 
The Atomic Energy Commission calculates 
that by 2000 A. D, only about 1 percent 
of our electricity will come from oil and 
natural gas fuels—as against approximately 
50 percent from those fuels today. 

Production of gas and liquid fuels from 
coal also is progressing in giant strides. 
This new form of coal fuel is not yet com- 
petitive with direct-consumption coal, but 
easily could become so over the next 2 
decades. The Atomic Energy Commission 
estimates that by 2000 A. D. as much as 
76 percent of our electricity might come 
from such converted coal fuels. This is 
a fourth compelling reason why coal faces 
a future of sustained prosperity. 

A second argument heard occasionally 
against atomic electric power programs is 
that, with Government investing heavily in 
every A-power project, the way is being paved 
for the eventual nationalization of the entire 
electric industry. 

This argument neglects utterly the fact 
that private investments in A-power projects 
in the United States at the end of 1956 will 
total more than $175 million. Are these peo- 
ple investing in eventual state socialism? 

We must not forget that until 1954, when 
the new Atomic Energy Act became effective, 
A-power remained a complete, airtight Gov- 
ernment monopoly. Not only was it illegal 
for private enterprise to experiment in atomic 
research save under rigid Government tute- 
lage; all atom research and development 
were under almost crippling security protec- 
tion, which forbade even the theoretical dis- 
cussion of scientific probabilities in normal 
public speaking and writing. During those 
14 years (1941-54) atomic energy was a total 
state secret. It was as if the first automobile 
had been impounded by the Government, 
and no private experiment or development 
permitted until about 1905. 

The problem of protecting our A-power 
defense systems still remains. That area of 
nuclear development necessarily must con- 
tinue a stoutly protected Government mo- 
nopoly, at least until international control 
treaties may be perfected. Meanwhile, the 
AEC has made great progress since 1954 in 
releasing research data not related basically 
to defense programs. This has been accom- 
plished through the Eisenhower concept of 
active partnership between Government and 
industry, as outlined in the 1954 act. 

Today there are 15 electric power plants 
under construction, in design, or proposed in 
pending AEC contracts, all for completion 
during the next 5 years. These plants 
will cost in excess of $1.5 billion, of which 
private enterprise will pay approximately 
half. Surely it is untenable to suggest that 
such companies as Commonwealth Edison, 
Pacific Gas & Electric, Duquesne Light 
& Power, Yankee Atomic Electric Co., Detroit 
Edison, General Electric, and North American 
Aviation are parties to a gigantic conspiracy 
to socialize the electric power industry. 

To my mind, this type of planning on the 
part of our large cooperating companies re- 
futes conclusively all arguments that Gov- 
ernment participation in the nuclear energy 
program imperils private development of A- 
power electricity. To provide effective legal 
safeguards against such a takeover by Goy- 
ernment, Congress in the 1954 act specifically 
and categorically forbade the AEC to engage 
in “the sale or distribution of energy for 
commercial use“ save where such energy be- 
came available as a byproduct of Govern= 
ment research and development programs. 

Through all human history timorous phil- 
osophical fears haye argued against progress, 
‘The railroad was resisted in the first half of 
the 19th century because it might run over 
the farmers’ cattle, sheep, and horses. In 
every generation there has emerged a small 
fringe of sabotage against mechanical and 
scientific equipment—even to the resistance 
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offered by our own horse breeders early in the 
present century against development of the 
automobile; or the more recent campaign 
against the dial telephone, on the ground 
that it surely would displace and impoverish 
all manual operators. 

Yet, in every case, the new industry came 
on, only to broaden the productive base of 
the entire economy, provide more jobs, big- 
ger payrolls, more leisure for all. We know 
today, for example, that without the auto- 
matic dial phone there would not be avail- 
able in the entire country enough capable 
telephone centrals to handle our present 
volume of local traffic. 

Similarly, nuclear power is here to stay. 
It will not make us poorer, but richer. So 
long as the Government must continue to 
spend large sums every year in development 
of the atomic defense program, it is logical 
and sound to carry on the collateral studies 
for peacetime applications of the same power. 
The cost of these peace studies is relatively 
small, yet they promise to contribute mag- 
nificently to national development clear 
across the economic horizon. Indeed, they 
already have yielded vast benefits in medi- 
cine, agriculture, food preservation, elec- 
tronics, and heat machines. Should all these 
fabulous byproducts of the defense program 
be neglected merely because they entail a de- 
gree of partnership and cooperation between 
Government and private enterprise? 

Secondly, there are large areas of the earth 
which have no conventional fuels. Atomic 
power is the only hope of those regions for 
industrial progress. We have much to gain 
from industrial progress among the sandal- 
and-loincloth peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
Oceania. 

England already is pressing her nuclear- 
power program under forced draft, chiefly 
because her coal resources are vanishing 
rapidly. 

Russia is fully abreast of America and 
England in A-power technology. Shall we 
stand by to see communism take the lead in 
peacetime application of the atom? 

Third, many areas of the United States are 
far removed from today’s conventional fuels. 
Smaller unit package reactors, now well along 
in development, promise adequate power for 
those areas long before A-power electricity 
becomes truly competitive in our great indus- 
trial areas closer to fuel deposits. 

True, A-power electricity today is perhaps 
10 times more costly than power from con- 
ventional fuels, but this cost is coming down 
every month. At some point in the future 
A-power electricity must become competitive 
in our great metropolitan markets. Mean- 
while, however, our power demands are in- 
creasing much faster than our generating 
capacity. 

Government has a definite place in the de- 
velopment of new industries and new energy 
resources through all the experimental 
phases, for the entire national economy 
benefits from such progress. But our Gov- 
ernment’s support of scientific research and 
development in aviation during World 
War I did not entail nationalization or 
socialization of the aviation industry after 
1918. Nor did Federal aid to wireless re- 
search in the early years of this century 
entail socialization of the radio and elec- 
tronics industries. 

Free enterprise has its own great strengths 
and values. Government research in new 
fields of technology, as a function of na- 
tional defense, does not weaken or destroy 
the ultimate values of freedom. 

Perhaps the most convincing answer to the 
charge that the atom may bankrupt our coal 
industry has been given by the National Coal 
Association. This organization, which rep- 
resents most of the bituminous-coal tonnage 
produced in 26 States, certainly has as great 
a stake in the Nation’s energy program as any 
individual company or other association, 
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The following two paragraphs are from a 
resolution adopted by the National Coal As- 
sociation and submitted formally to the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy: 

“I. In the progression of humanity, in fur- 
thering world trade, in advancing the cause 
of peace, and in maintaining the world lead- 
ership of the United States, there is a need 
to continue Government sponsorship of the 
development of nuclear energy. To this end, 
the National Coal Association recognizes the 
need for the Government to support the na- 
tional laboratories and to carry out the basic 
as well as applied research in the field of 
atomic energy. 

“II. Future development of economically 
feasible nuclear power is necessary to pro- 
vide power for underdeveloped areas of the 
world, to assist nations which have power 
shortages, and to protect the future of the 
United States in the power field. The Na- 
tional Coal Association therefore recognizes 
the need for the Government to continue 
the power demonstration program to opti- 
mize the conditions under which atomic 
power is generated.” 

Tom Pickett, executive vice president of 
the National Coal Association, came before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and 
stated unequivocally that the coal industry 
has no fear about the development of the 
atom for peacetime uses. He submitted his 
own studies showing that the Nation will 
need at least twice as much coal by 1980 as 
was produced in 1955. Mr. Pickett, like 
other coal industry spokesmen from whom 
we have heard, asks only that cost figures 
and other unclassified information pertain- 
ing to the reactor program be made public. 

Speaking for myself, I can assure the 
American people that we of the Congressional 
Joint Committee will not permit the peace- 
time application of atomic power to under- 
mine in any way our private enterprise sys- 
tem, I intend to make certain that—as 
implicit in the new atomic energy law— 
there shall be no permanent subsidies once 
the research and development stage is past. 

We will do whatever is possible to bring 
about competitive nuclear power to the bene- 
fit of all the people of the world, but there 
will be no subsidization beyond the research 
area. 

My one intent is to support the program to 
the extent necessary for the betterment of 
mankind, If in the process of carrying out 
this program any Federal official or other 
participant attempts to advance the cause 
of state socialism in the electric power in- 
dustry, I shall vigorously oppose such action, 
and shall, without hesitation, make my sus- 
picions known to the American people. 


Public Opinion Survey—1 1th Illinois 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, each of 
the 6 years that I have been in Congress 
I have conducted a public-opinion sur- 
vey among my constituents. This year 
I mailed out 46,500 questionnaires, mak- 
ing an equal distribution into every sin- 
gle precinct in the 11th Congressional 
District in an effort to obtain the views 
of a representative cross section of the 
people whom I represent. To date, 6,976 
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questionnaires have been tabulated, 
which is a return of 15 percent. 

Five of the questions on this year’s 
questionnaire have been repeated in a 
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similarly worded fashion in each year’s 
survey since 1953. A comparison of these 
results over the 4 years is interesting in 
establishing either a constancy or a 
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ehanging trend in the thinking of the 
people of the 11th Illinois District. 

The results of the 1956 survey are as 
follows: 


ou favor H. R. 627, which 
ion and the creation of a civi 


H. R. 10157 provides for 50 


e neger 
> 
a 


not to dise 
H. Are 


13. D 
t since 1920, and which 
— of the United States? 


a basic pension pn for veterans of World War I? 
favor Federal aid to 4 7 T ES EARS RES E E REE 
0 nee the establishment of a bipartisan ef 
sion rights division in the Department of Justice? 
Do you favor continuation of the Federal Government's low-rent publichousing progra. 
in 50,000 public housing units in each of the next 3 289 25 
. Do you favor postal rate increases to help cut down the present postal deficit? 
10. Do you favor the discharge of Government employees who invoke the 5th amendment in order 
lose Communist connections? 
you in favor of a constitutional amendment which would set a percentage 
amount of income tax the Federal Government could levy against individuals in peacetime? 
12. 255 you approve of permitting labor unions to use membership dues for political * 
g ou favor retention of the principles of the national origins quota system whic 


regulates immigration so as to maintain the historic population 


14. Do yeu approve of President Eisenhower’s and Secretary Benson’s farm program for flexible 
price supports and a soil-bank program? 

15. If there ts a surplus due to greater P Federal income than Federal expenses this year, should it be 
used to; (A) reduce taxes, or (B) reduce the national debt? 


limit on the 


has been in 
5, 274 

4, 872 
(A) 3, 094 


No | Perant No answer] Percent 


73.2 1, 671 24.0 2.8 
22.3 5, 053 72.4 5.3 
62.3 2, 064 29.6 8.1 
76.4 1,122 16.1 7.5 
58.7 2.312 33.1 8.2 
62.5 2,378 34.1 3.4 
50.8 2, 068 29. 6 19,6 
48.5 3, 286 47.1 4.4 
65. 5 2.172 31.1 3.4 
90.3 521 7. 5 2.2 
71.7 1.631 23.4 4,9 
9.8 6, 134 87.9 2.3 
1. 188 17.0 7.4 

1, 537 22.0 8.1 

(B) 3, 636 52.1 3.5 


Are you in favor of the United States continuing as a 
member of the United Nations? 
Do you favor further arms and military aid for foreign 
J . d. 
Do — you favor continued economic aid (Point 4 program) 
to foreign nations for development of backward areas? 2. 

Do you favor the proposed $4.9 billion foreign aid bill? 2 - 
Do 2 approve of the Republican foreign policy in 


1 It is to be noted that — the 1953 questionnaire, the“ no answers“ were not included 


in the percentage 


2 In the 1953, 1954, and 1955 questionnaires, the foreign aid subject was broken down 
mes i eis questions that is, arms and military aid, and economic aid. 


1956, all ign ald was treated as one question. 


Speech Delivered by Hon. Estes Kefauver, 
of Tennessee, Before the 1956 Wiscon- 
sin Democratic Party Convention at 
Superior, Wis., Saturday Evening, June 
16, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to have included in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the speech 
given by Senator Estes KEFAUVER, of 
Tennessee, at the 1956 Wisconsin Demo- 
cratic Party Convention at Superior, on 
June 16. 

I am in full accord with the views ex- 
pressed by the distinguished Senator and 
the delegates at the convention enthu- 
siastically received the speech. On the 
basis of the vote in the Wisconsin Demo- 
cratic primary this April, Wisconsin's 26 
votes at the National Democratic Con- 
vention are pledged to Senator KEFAUVER 


for the Presidency. I found the Wiscon- 

sin delegates unified in their support of 

Senator KEFAUVER and determined to 

fight for him at the coming convention. 
The Senator’s speech follows: 


Wisconsin is at the heart of what may 
well be the principal battleground between 
the Democratic and Republican parties in 
1956. If anything is true in our politics it 
is that the Republican Party must win the 
support of the great agricultural heartland 
of America in order to win national elec- 
tions. 

The Democratic prescription for victory, 
on the other hand, calls for us to win here 
in these important farming States. We 
will win if we have a platform which deals 
forthrightly with the issues. We will win 
if we have the will to win and truly repre- 
sent the spirit of progress which has char- 
acterized the Democratic Party in the past, 
and will in the future. 

There may be some who believe that we 
can win on a negative basis. They count 
on President Eisenhower not running again. 
They count on the support of farmers be- 
cause of the failures of Secretary Benson 
either to understand the gravity of the farm 
problem or to do anything substantial to 
help the farmers retrieve a fair share of the 
Nation's income. In my judgment this is 
not enough. We must take a positive and 
affirmative position and we must win on our 
own merits and not on Republican failures. 

I do not know whether President Eisen- 
hower will consider himself able to run for 


another term of office or not. I hope that 
for his sake and the Nation’s sake that he 
soon will be well enough to exert the actual 
leadership that the Nation and the world so 
greatly need. Whether or not he is again a 
candidate will depend on questions beyond 
any man’s control, and whatever his final 
decision is I do not intend to question it. 
This I know, however, that we Democrats 
are inviting defeat if in our thinking, our 
planning, and our strategy, we are not ready 
to run—and run to win—against the strong- 
est ticket the Republicans can put up. 

As individuals and as a party we must 
rise to meet the great challenges of our 
time. 

Of overriding importance, of course, is the 
absolute necessity of reaching peaceful solu- 
tions to the questions and anxieties which 
plague the world. Here is where failure of 
Republican leadership has counted most 
against us. We must be ready to substitute 
diplomacy for threats. Without the loss of 
a single value, or a single iota of power, we 
can make much greater use of simple and 
firm courtesy in our international relations. 
We lose prestige and respect when we brush 
off too quickly proposals from other nations, 
including the Soviet. In dealing with the 
neutral nations, we can rewin much of the 
friendship and respect which we have so 
painfully lost by using the methods of peace 
and diplomacy. 

We must return to our traditional position 
of sympathy and aid to all people who desire 
freedom and self-government and are capa- 
ble of exercising it. In giving ald we can 
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offer it not as bait or bribe, but as a means 
of strengthening free nations so as to keep 
them free. As Dr. Sukarno, of Indonesia, 
pointed out in Washington the other day, 
gifts alone will not win us the friendship 
of the world—we must also have respect. 

Most of all, we must once again learn to 
assess our strengths and our weaknesses 
with honest realism. We can once again use 
truth and nothing but the truth as a means 
and a method of discussing foreign problems 
with both our own people and the world. 

Finally, we share with most of the peoples 
of the world a belief in a Supreme Being. 
This is a point of similarity between us and 
one that we even share with many of the 
peoples of the Soviet—who long for the days 
when they, too, may worship their God. We 
must not forget this. 

We must push forward to that day which 
will come, since it must come, when no super 
bombs will be dropped in either anger or 
anguish. 

This is the greatest challenge of our time 
and we must meet it with resolution and 
courage, with imagination and with daring. 
We must place its solution above party and 
partisanship. We must move toward this 
solution as an undivided people whose only 
cause and only purpose is rightness and 
justice. 

Our next great challenge is to prepare our 
economy for the era of peace. Even with 
our economy booming in many areas because 
of the tremendous outpouring of billions of 
dollars in the defense effort, there are many 
inequalities. Any recession resulting from 
a slowing down of this effort would imme- 
diately show the distress in many of our 
farm areas in its stark reality. Industries 
dependent on the farmer, small-town busi- 
nesses, churches, and institutions of many 
kinds in the rural areas are suffering. 

We can have a farm program which will 
reverse the downward trend of farm prices, 
We can have a farm program which will seek 
to give the farmer a fair income without 
building up surpluses. We can have a farm 
program which will effectively liquidate the 
farm surpluses we already have to the na- 
tional advantage. And we can have a farm 
program which will give a fair break to the 
small farmer with limited land and limited 
capital. I have outlined such a program, 
and you have shown, by the votes which I 
appreciate so much that you approve of it. 

Congress tried to improve the farm pro- 
gram, but our effort was vetoed. Under 
threat of a veto we tried again but the result 
bears no resemblance to a real farm program, 

Today, despite near record employment for 
the Nation as a whole, there is serious unem- 
ployment in many so-called soft areas. 
Many of these areas fall in this category pre- 
cisely because the farmers have lost so much 
of their purchasing power, and more than 
that, have lost confidence that they ever will 
have much more purchasing power under a 
Republican administration. If we can re- 
verse this fact and this state of mind, it will 
do as much as anything to relieve the unem- 
ployment which exists here and in many 
other States of this region. 

But what has the Republican administra- 
tion done about it? A generation ago when 
anybody in a family got sick, mother was 
likely to turn up with the bottle of castor oil. 
Today when anything about our economy 
seems to need fixing, the Republicans have 
one remedy. They turn on the hard-money 
policy. At the very outset of the administra- 
tion the new hard-money policy pushed us 
into a recession. I hope that some of the 
businessmen and industrialists who are now 
so loud in their praises of this administra- 
tion will remember that. A few months ago 
they turned the hard-money policy on again. 
They raised the rate at which banks them- 
selves borrow money. Then all the rates 
went up all along the line. The administra- 
tion has seen to it from the start that farm- 
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ers would have to pay more for the money 
they need. Now it costs more to finance a 
house. It costs more to own an automobile 
or a television set—or anything bought on 
time. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board 
this was deflationary. Yet inflation occurs 
when there is more money than there are 
products to buy with it, and eager purchasers 
bid prices upward. No such situation exists 
with us. Prices of many things, as every 
housewife knows, are high—often too high— 
but this has not come from a lack of pro- 
duction. Currently we can make more auto- 
mobiles and radios and automatic washers 
and shoes than the market can absorb. Yet 
the hard-money policy being pursued by the 
administration makes it more costly to buy 
them. Demand slows down and workers are 
laid off. And eventual cost to the consumer 
goes even higher because of higher financing 
charges. I doubt if even the bankers benefit 
from a hard-money policy under such condi- 
tions as those which exist at present. Per- 
haps there is a contest between Secretary 
Benson and the Federal Reserve Board as to 
which can be more stubborn. How else can 
it be explained? 

These are not the most difficult problems 
we have to solve at home. With sound 
thinking, with good will, with the determina- 
tion to give the farmer, the worker, the con- 
sumer an even break they can be solved 
promptly. The great challenge to our econ- 
omy will come when we prepare to keep 
business booming under peacetime condi- 
tions. 

So far the Republicans have taken not a 
step to prepare our economy for peace. 
Perhaps that is why they work for peace in 
such a haphazard way. 

We can have peace in the world. And we 
can keep our national income up, employ- 
ment high, and enrich the lives of us all at 
the same time. p 

The future offers the greatest hope that 
has ever lain before the eyes of mankind. 

We can begin again to control and develop 
our rivers and all the vast resources of our 
national heritage. 

We can bring our school system, which 
each year becomes more and more inade- 
quate, up to adequate standards. Not long 
ago in Florida I talked to the mayor of a 
relatively small town in the central part 
of the State. He told me that his commu- 
nity needed a new schoolroom every 3 days. 
All over America our towns and cities are 
growing and stretching out. The Federal 
Government can and must help the schools 
to meet these increasing needs. And the 
need is not just for schoolrooms and equip- 
ment, we must have better paid teachers to 
help our children get the better education 
which will fit them for the complex world 
of tomorrow. 

We ought to be moving into the peacetime 
uses of atomic energy with more decision 
and purpose. This energy added to man- 
kind's own, plus the many other sources 
available to us, will open up unimagined 
areas of speed and power. In order to pro- 
vide the leadership needed, Government it- 
self must build reactors, 

Housing is our largest industry. Yet we 
have failed to adequately meet the needs 
both of the industry and the consumer. 
Here, above all, we need imaginative research 
and planning. We know the advantage of 
slum clearance in building better cities and 
better citizens. We must press forward with 
low-cost public housing and veteran's hous- 
ing. Particularly now, when the cost of 
housing and of rentals have mounted so 
high, do we need to press forward on this 
front. 

Great cities all over the United States are 
dying from an inward rot and we must 
encourage our cities to undertake plans for 
redevelopment of rotten areas. 
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We can, and we should, make it simpler 
and cheaper to buy decent housing—or to 
rent it. And it seems to me that we have 
done less research on how to build good 
housing at more reasonable costs than we 
should have. 

If we strike out purposefully and eagerly 
and with hope, I know that this country can 
live in a peaceful world, in a world in which 
people find it easy to communicate with each 
other and trade with each other, and still 
have a bustling economy at home. 

As a party we must give the leadership and 
the drive to get this done. 

Finally, in addition to preparing for peace 
and securing peace, we need to keep America 
the kind of nation we will want to live in in 
peace. We want to keep America a nation 
which appreciates the fact that ideas are 
important, that the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights are not only pillars of strength here 
at home but are also recognized as symbols 
of American freedom around the world. We 
must not abuse them. 

Recently the Supreme Court once again 
has moved in to correct a situation which 
was beginning to intolerably affect our basic 
liberties. In its decision that security meas- 
ures had no place in relationship to persons 
in nonsensitive jobs the Supreme Court took 
a long step toward forcing the administration 
to improve a security program which had be- 
come intolerable because of its mistakes and 
its inhumanity—and, as the Supreme Court 
now declares, its legality in part. 

We must have security in sensitive places. 
Yet in obtaining it we must never forget 
those basic rights and liberties which the 
Constitution grants us all and which are the 
most precious things for which we fight. By 
screening everyone in the United States we 
might turn up 1 or 2 “bad eggs,” but it 
wouldn’t be worth it, for in the process we 
would have destroyed that which we seek 
to protect—our freedom. All those of us who 
truly believe in our great Constitution will 
applaud and uphold the Court. What we 
must regret, however, is that the leadership 
in these matters must come from the Court 
because leadership does not come from the 
White House. 

We need an administration that is sensi- 
tive to the Constitution—an administration 
that knows it and believes in it, all of it. 

So let us move forward confidently to 
peaceful solutions in the world, to a vibrant 
economy in a peaceful United States. And 
in doing so let us determine to keep our 
rights and those of others intact, and even 
in a crowded and a complex world to keep 
our humanity. 

As Democrats, let us speak to America with 
the authentic voice of America. With God's 
help, let us keep our aims and purposes as 
high as they can go—as high as the stars in 
the heavens above us. 

Thank you, 


A Bill To Strengthen the Clayton Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, sec- 
tion 4 of the Clayton Act permits any 
person who shall be injured in his busi- 
ness or property by reason of anything 
forbidden in the antitrust laws to sue and 
recover “threefold the damages by him 
sustained, and the cost of suit, including 
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a reasonable attorney's fee.“ The pro- 
vision has been in effect for a long time 
and may be found in Thirty-eighth Unit- 
ed States Statutes at Large, page 731, and 
is codified as Fifteenth United States 
Code, section 15. 

Section 16 of the Clayton Act provides 
for equitable relief and the granting of 
an injunction to prevent threatened loss 
or damage by a violation of the anti- 
trust laws. Let, strange as it might seem, 
there appears to be an unexplained omis- 
sion in this section, because it is silent as 
to the granting of a reasonable attorney’s 
fee when equitable relief is given a com- 
plainant. 

It should be particularly noted that 
when an action at law for treble damages 
is brought, and even if it should be con- 
cluded successfully for the plaintiff, the 
unfair competition, or the violation of 
antitrust laws, is not necessarily stopped 
thereby, but often continues unabated. 
However, in a proceeding for injunctive 
and equitable relief, under the antitrust 
laws, brought by virtue of the provisions 
contained in section 16 of the Clayton 
Act, permanent relief is afforded and fair 
competition and compliance with the 
provisions of the antitrust laws is auto- 
matically restored. Both the public in- 
terest and the complainant’s advantage 
are better served by this than by the mere 
award of monetary damages even if 
trebled. 

Unfortunately, however, and I submit, 
unfairly, in an action for equitable re- 
lief, the complainant not only does not 
recover any damages but may be obliged 
to bear the cost of litigation as well as 
the expense of paying the attorney’s fee. 
Therefore, under the present law, there 
is a great incentive for the plaintiff to 
seek recovery of treble damages, rather 
than pray for permanent equitable re- 
lief and the compliance by the defend- 
ant with the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws. 

It is because of this obvious unfairness 
and omission in the provisions of the 
Clayton Act that impells me to introduce 
a bill to amend section 16, and thereby 
put the complainant who seeks a per- 
manent cessation of violations of posi- 
tive statutory law by the defendant, on 
par and equality with the plaintiff who 
brings an action at law for treble dam- 
ages, and thereby award such complain- 
ant when successful his cost of the suit, 
including a reasonable attorney’s fee. 

The Federal courts have repeatedly 
held that the rights of persons damaged 
by violations of the antitrust laws to sue 
the defendants guilty of such violations 
were also for the purpose of multiplying 
the agencies which would help enforce 
these important statutes, and therefore 
make them more effective—Maltz v. Sax 
(134 F. 2d 2). They are said to be de- 
signed to supply an auxiliary force of 
private investigators to supplement the 
Department. of Justice in law enforce- 
ment—Weinberg v. Sinclair Refining 
Company (48 F. Supp. 203)—and to aid 
in achieving the broad social objectives 
of the act—Fanchon & Marco v. Para- 
mount Pictures (100 F. Supp. 84). 

Some time ago, when I introduced 
H. R. 8395, it was provided, among other 
things, that a successful plaintiff in an 
equitable proceeding may recover the 
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cost of suit, including a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee. In this connection I should 
like to quote the testimony of Judge 
Stanley N, Barnes, Assistant Attorney 
in charge of the Antitrust Division 
of the United States Department of Jus- 
tice. In his testimony before the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Represent- 
atives Judge Barnes stated: 

I likewise support H. R. 8395's effort to per- 
mit a successful private antitrust plaintiff’s 
recovery of costs not only where he seeks 
damages but also solely equitable relief. I 
think that this is consonant with well-recog- 
nized principles, that a prevailing party liti- 
gant should be entitled to his costs under 
present section 4 of the Clayton Act, any 
person injured may recover treble damages 
and the cost of suit, including a reasonable 
attorney's fee. Section 16, however, enables 
private antitrust plaintiffs to seek injunctive 
relief, but does not include a provision au- 
thorizing the recovery of costs. Where a pri- 
vate litigant does not sue under section 4 as 
well as 16, no rational basis appears for 
denying recovery of costs. In either case he 
should recover costs including a reasonable 
attorney's fee. 


T submit and advocate the enactment 
of this bill into law in order to strengthen 
the Clayton Act and thereby aid small 
business. For, after all, small business is 
the backbone of the Nation’s economy 
and the maintenance of the growth and 
survival of small enterprises are vital to 
the country’s strength and welfare. 


Study Asked on Effects of Insecticides, 
Herbicides, and Fungicides on Fish and 
Wildlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill directing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to undertake con- 
tinuing studies of the effects of insecti- 
cides, herbicides, and fungicides upon 
fish and wildlife. 

I did so in an attempt to prevent the 
loss of these invaluable natural resources 
following spraying. 

Last year, 65 million acres, just a little 
over one-sixth of the cropland of the 
United States, were sprayed. Even so, 
crop losses on untreated areas were esti- 
mated at $7.5 billion. Over 3.4 million 
acres of forest were sprayed last year and 
more will be sprayed this year. A total 
of 3 billion pounds of formulated pesti- 
cides were applied in the United States 
last year. The cost of applying this 
quantity of pesticides amounted to $256 
million. 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
estimates that 31 million acres of land 
were sprayed by airplane in 1954 and 
that 541,000 hours were flown by the 
ae than 6,000 airplanes devoted to this 
job. 

What are garden sprays and airplane 
spraying of forests and farmlands do- 
ing to our fish and wildlife resources? 
Sportsmen, conseryationists, foresters, 
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and farmers are equally concerned over 
the tremendous increase in spraying to 
eliminate insects, weeds, diseases, and 
other pests. Each succeeding year finds 
more acreage being sprayed and better 
and more efficient pesticides being used. 
More reports are made each year of fish 
and wildlife being killed by this spraying. 

Everyone appreciates the need for 
minimizing the damage to forests and 
agricultural crops. Both are vitally 
needed. All of us must also be concerned 
about the potentially destructive effects 
of these pesticides and herbicides on fish 
and wildlife, 

Despite the enormous good that is 
wrought by chemical controls, they must 
be considered in the category of mixed 
blessings. Being poisons they can be 
harmful to birds, mammals, and fish. 
Considerable damage to valuable fish 
and wildlife resources has occurred un- 
necessarily because the application was 
made without sufficient knowledge of 
accepted procedures or without full re- 
gard to the consequences. The toxicity 
of many pesticides to man, bird, mam- 
mal, or fish simply is not known. For 
others, it is known that they are toxic 
10 kap animals and plants required as 

ood. 

A multibillion dollar recreation and 
commercial fishery industry of interest 
to at least 40 million Americans is in- 
volved. All reasonable precautions must 
be taken to safeguard their interests. 
Research on the effects of pesticides and 
herbicides to fish and wildlife has not 
kept pace with the development of these 
powerful controls and the increased 
Spraying of our crops, forests, and 
marshes. 

The appropriation authorized by this 
bill will be sufficient to obtain the data 
necessary to protect our valuable fish 
and wildlife resources while at the same 
time allowing the proper treatment for 
forest and agricultural areas. 


We Must Not Forget the Enslaved Peoples 
of the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I insert in the Rrcorp the 
text of my broadcast over station WHK, 
Cleveland, on June 16, 1956, on the sub- 
ject of the Soviet enslavement of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia: 

BROADCAST BY HON. Frances P. BOLTON, REP- 
RESENTATIVE (REPUBLICAN) 220 DISTRICT, 
OHIO, ON STATION WHK, CLEVELAND, JUNE 
16, 1956 
We Americans are deeply grateful for the 

freedoms that are ours. They have cost us 

blood and sorrow, which give us a certain 
understanding of the anguish of those who 
have lost their freedom. We remember the 
sadness in the hearts of all who have so 
suffered. We know that in the past decade 
alone more than 700 million people have 
fallen under the despotism of the Soviet 
Union. We have not forgotten that even 
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more than 10 years ago Soviet armies en- 
slaved the people of the Baltic States of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

All this week Americans of Baltic de- 
scent and their friends have been holding 
memorial services that mark the Soviet oc- 
cupation of June 1940, and the mass depor- 
tations that started the following year. To- 
night in Cleveland many of our fellow citi- 
zens are gathered in St. George’s Hall to 
observe those sad chapters in the history 
of civilization. 

Since there is much talk these days of 
changed attitudes in the Soviet Union, we 
Americans must take note of those who 
remain in the enslaved lands. Let me say 
to all who think Moscow has changed its 
strategy, read the speech by First Party Sec- 
retary Khrushchey before the 20th Party 
Congress of the Soviet Union. Our Depart- 
ment of State released copies of the speech 
last week. 

Read how cruel Stalin was in deporting 
Russian people from their home areas. But 
does Khrushchev have a single word of regret 
for the mass deportations of men, women 
and children from Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia? No; not once in his 6-hour ad- 
dress. 

The new collective leaders of Soviet Rus- 
sia say that Stalin was bad, but Lenin was 
good. But the people in St. George’s Hall 
tonight know that in 1920 and 1921 it was 
Lenin himself who renounced the Soviet 
rights to the Baltic States. But in spite of 
that they were taken over. Do the collective 
leaders plan to return those lands to the 
people who have lived there for centuries? 

The Soviets say they have stopped the 
reign of terror in the enslaved lands. But 
still the people of Baltic descent cannot get 
their parents, brothers, or sisters out of 
enslavement, for the Communists will permit 
no one to leave. 

What can we in America do—so many 
miles away from the Baltic—to be of help to 
those brave people? Let me read a portion 
from one of their underground appeals to 
the free world: 

“We wonder whether the world knows 
about our sufferings, and our difficult and 
heroic struggle for the right and freedom of 
mankind to democratic ideals which the 
leaders of Western democracies have pro- 
claimed.” 

We must tell them that we do know and 
we hear their appeals—just as they tell us 
that they hear our voices speaking out in 
anger. We must give them the encourage- 
ment to continue their battle against seem- 
ingly impossible odds. For they have to 
know that we are still determined that the 
Baltic States will some day return to their 
rightful owners. If we ever forsake these 
fighters for freedom, we will destroy their 
last thread of hope. 

Tomorrow our fellow Clevelanders will at- 
tend mass in St. George’s Church in memory 
of those who are still enslaved. We all join 
in their pleas for the deliverance of their 
loved ones. Let us also urge them to in- 
clude in their service a prayer for the con- 
tinued strength of America and for the never 
wavering determination to spread the prin- 
ciples of freedom throughout the world. 


Civil Rights—Cleveland, Ohio, Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 
Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
a few days ago the press of the Nation 
CII——667 
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reported a most remarkable and almost 
unbelievable incident which occurred in 
Cleveland, Ohio, a place which is noted 
as the seat of some of the most ardent 
agitation for so-called civil rights. Ac- 
cording to these reports, a judge of one 
of the Cleveland courts issued an exile 
order, under which one of his court em- 
ployees was required to place a Negro 
woman and her minor children on a train 
or a bus and send them back from Ohio 
to Alabama. 

Section 2 of article IV of the United 
States Constitution reads: 

The citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States. 


It is an unquestioned constitutional 
right of every citizen to live anywhere in 
the United States where he or she may 
desire to live. 

According to the newspaper stories, 
this Negro woman protested tearfully 
that she and her children desired to live 
in Ohio and did not want to live in Ala- 
bama. Over this tearful protest and in 
violation of a clear constitutional right, 
they were not only ordered back to Ala- 
bama; they were sent back to Alabama. 

Undoubtedly this is a violation of civil 
rights, but I have not heard of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation being placed 
on the case. 

Undoubtedly this is a violation of civil 
rights, but I have not heard of any pro- 
test from Ohio or elsewhere on the part 
of those who work themselves into a 
frenzy of protest whenever any violation 
of so-called civil rights is reported south 
of the Mason-Dixon line. 

Is there a double standard of conduct 
on the question of civil rights? Does the 
fact that the act is committed in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, convert into a laudable and 
praiseworthy act something which would 
be denounced and excoriated if commit- 
ted in the South? 

It may well be that this Cleveland 
judge feels that he has as much right 
to ignore the Constitution of the United 
States as the Supreme Court has, and 
that he is following established precedent 
in doing so. 

Although this order of banishment has 
not created any furor, or even a ripple of 
protest, in the North and East, it has 
attracted some notice in the South. The 
Metropolitan Herald, of Atlanta, Ga., 
carried an editorial in its June 13 issue 
calling attention to this unconstitu- 
tional deportation order. I insert the 
editorial from the Metropolitan Herald 
herewith as a part of my remarks: 

CIVIL RigHTS—CLEVELAND, OHIO, STYLE 

In America a man can choose to live where 
ever he pleases. There are no passports re- 
quired for crossing State lines as is true in 
Europe where many small countries, each 
with their borders guarded, prevent free 
travel. 

The right to live and work where one 
pleases is as much a part of civil rights as 
is the right to mix and mingle, regardless 
of race, color, or creed, as is being advocated 
on a Nationwide basis today. 

These being facts of life, it is rather in- 
congruous to read where a jobless Negress 
was, under a court order, placed on a bus 
with her eight minor children and told to 
leave Cleveland and go back to her native 
Livingston, Ala. 
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We can understand why this woman could 
be denied public relief from the State of 
Ohio because she had not been a legal resi- 
dent for a year, but we can’t help but chuckle 
when a judge in a State which would force 
integration on the South under a civil rights 
belief, deports a resident of another State 
and orders her to catch the bus and get 
going. She had broken no law apparently, 
although the article telling of her plight did 
have some funny angles. It seems her chil- 
dren ranged in age from an 11-day-old infant 
to a 17-year-old girl. However the dispatch 
said, “Mrs. Winston and her husband sepa- 
rated 5 years ago. She came to Cleveland 4 
years ago because she could not earn a living 
in Alabama.” 

A later dispatch said, “A Negro woman and 
her eight dependent children who were 
forced to leave Cleveland, Ohio, because they 
were not eligible for State relief there, re- 
turned home today. The husband met his 
family when they arrived by train from 
Cleveland.” 

Maybe the civil rights belief in the North 
is like the gooney bird, which can't see where 
it is going and don’t give a hoot. 


Presentation of Congressional Franklin 
Medal to the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, June 16, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to present the Congres- 
sional Franklin Medal to the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pa., during the alumni institute June 16, 
1956, in commemoration of the 250th 
anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The address I delivered in connection 
with the presentation of the Congres- 
sional Franklin Medal follows: 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE PRESENTATION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
FRANKLIN MEDAL TO PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIversiIty, UNIVERSITY PARK, PA., DURING 
THE ALUMNI INSTITUTE JUNE 16, 1956, IN 
COMMEMORATION OF THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BIRTH OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
It is a special privilege to speak to you 

today about Benjamin Franklin and to bring 

you a message of deep appreciation from the 

Congress of the United States. 

When the plan was made originally to 
honor the 250th anniversary of the birth of 
Benjamin Franklin the committee thought 
of only a small celebration. 

They expected to limit it to an exchange 
of ideas among the societies and institutions 
of which Franklin was once a member or 
which he founded or helped. 

But such is the stature of the man that 
the original and limited plan soon developed 
into a great outpouring of voluntary co- 
operation in 51 countries of the world. 

Franklin’s spirit and philosophy were 
never more alive and vital than it proved 
to be in this year—2'4 centuries after he 
was born. 

Nearly a thousand organizations, with 
hundreds of thousands of members, seized 
upon this opportunity to do one of the 
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things Benjamin Franklin believed was nec- 
essary to help bring enduring peace to the 
world. 

They will cooperate, all during the year 
1956, in a free and voluntary communication 
of ideas to help improve international un- 
derstanding. 

Each group plans its own program in its 
own country, in its own way. 

Ideas are exchanged through addresses, 
papers, books, and broadcasts through the 
generous cooperation of many thousand 
publishers and broadcasters. 

Already the Franklin Institute, which 
organized this plan, estimates that upward 
of 500 million people have been reached in 
the 51 cooperating countries. 

This is the kind of plan that Franklin 
himself once developed for the young United 
States. 

He was elected to membership in 28 of the 
most famous learned societies of his day—in 
England, France, Scotland, Holland, Russia, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and America. 

Through the transactions of these soci- 
eties and the free press he helped so much 
to develop, he took part in the exchange of 
ideas which helped our young country to 
grow in the technological world we know 
today. 

Twenty-one of these famous old societies 
that helped Benjamin Franklin are still in 
existence and cooperating in the current 


They have been joined by many others in 
South America, Asia, and Europe in this 
modern exchange of ideas. 

Franklin believed that it was necessary for 
the peoples of all countries to communicate 
with each other—in addition to their gov- 
ernments. 

He thought that in this way, mankind 
could hasten the day when peace and under- 
standing would replace wars and threats of 
war. 

The Congress of the United States thought 
of this objective when they met to consider 
the most fitting tribute they could pay to 
Benjamin Franklin on the 250th anniver- 
sary of his birth. 

They felt, as they believe Franklin would 
have felt, that honor should be paid to those 
groups which did so much to help make his 
success in this field possible. 

The Franklin commemorative medal for 
distinguished service was designed for this 
purpose. 

On it appears these words of Franklin’s: 
“Wise and good men are the strength of a 
nation.” The complete quotation adds the 
words: “Far more than riches or arms.” 

Someday, the world will come to recognize 
the truth of that statement. 

The position of a country in the council 
of nations will be determined not by its 
material wealth or power of its armaments 
alone, but even more by the contributions of 
its great men and women to the welfare and 
progress of all mankind. 

Benjamin Franklin believed this more than 
200 years ago. 

He knew and said that the road would be 
long and difficult, 

But he never lost faith in the belief that 
“wise and good men“ would be recognized 
as the “strength of a nation far more than 
riches or arms.” 

And that this day would be speeded by the 
free and open communications between the 
peoples of all countries. 

The United States honors that philosophy 
in the creation of the Franklin medal. 

Dean Stevenson Fletcher, of your univer- 
sity, in a delightful paper read at the Frank- 
lin Institute, listed Benjamin Franklin as one 
of the great leaders of Pennsylvania agricul- 
ture. 

Dean Fletcher did not accord him this 
honor because of any great success he had 
made on his Chester County farm, where he 
was mostly an absentee owner. 
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But he did include Franklin because of his 
great services in helping to found and pro- 
mote the idea of agricultural education for 
the young farmers of America. 

Benjamin Franklin was one of the early 
members in founding the Philadelphia society 
for promoting agriculture. 

He was a tireless advocate, as you know, 
of practical education as opposed to the 
more limited and ornamental education of 
his time. 

In pursuit of this objective, he helped to 
found the University of Pennsylvania and 
brought into it, for the first time in Amer- 
ica, the teaching of scientific and technical 
subjects. 

He wrote the Rules Respecting a Medical 
Education and Degree, which were adopted 
by the college of physicians for the training 
of young doctors. 

He assisted in developing Franklin and 
Marshall College at Lancaster as a school 
especially for young Germans. 

So it was only to be expected that he 
would lend his influence and ability to the 
development of a school for students of agri- 
culture. 

Actually, the first farmers’ high school was 
not opened until after Franklin’s death, but 
the idea of its beginning may be traced 
directly back to Poor Richard. 

This Farmers’ High School filled such an 
obvious and important need that it grew into 
your great university of today. 

The Congress of the United States is espe- 
cially proud that the institutions which Ben- 
jamin Franklin helped to start have been 
developed in succeeding years far beyond his 
fondest expectations. 

That is why this Franklin medal is pre- 
sented not only to honor Benjamin Franklin 
but also to honor the many wise and good 
men of your institution who have made the 
reality greater than the founder’s dream. 

Perhaps a true measure of greatness is to 
build so well that the foundations will carry 
forward into the future without danger of 
weakness, 

Benjamin Franklin built that way. 

It is part of the measure of the man that 
he helped to found our first scientific and 
technical education, our first medical col- 
lege, our first school for young people speak- 
ing another language, and our first agricul- 
tural school—all of which have come to 
greater service than even he could have 
dreamed. 

It is a very special privilege for me today, 
Dr. Eisenhower, to present you this medal in 
the name of the Congress of the United 
States, in memory of Benjamin Franklin, 
and to honor also the many wise and good 
men of Pennsylvania State University who 
have built and are building so well upon the 
foundations he laid. 


Counterpart Control Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to make certain 
improvements in the congressional 
budgetary procedure with respect to the 
use of local currency counterpart by 
committees in official work abroad. I 
would like briefly to explain the pur- 
poses of this bill and the improvements 
it proposes. 

At the present time, local currency 
set aside under the provisions of our aid 
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programs abroad is available, in limited 
amounts, for the use of the United States 
Government. Congressional committees 
engaged in official business in these coun- 
tries are authorized to use these counter- 
part funds to defray their local expenses. 
This is a sound procedure, which results 
in savings to the American taxpayer. My 
bill in no way changes or limits this 
procedure. 

However, the funds that are used in 
this way by committees are not subject 
to the regular budgeting and accounting 
procedures by which the Congress con- 
trols the expenditures of its committees. 
The appropriate committees—in the case 
of this House, the Rules and the Admin- 
istration Committees—go through a 
careful and conscientious procedure each 
year in recommending authorization and 
appropriation of funds for committee 
use. I believe I speak for all Members in 
saying that our respect for the judgment 
of these committees is so great that we 
rarely question their decisions in passing 
on their recommendations. By this pro- 
cedure the activities of committees are 
controlled and supervised by the Con- 
gress. 

These facts are, of course, well known. 
What is not so well known is that, by 
exclusion of counterpart funds from this 
budgetary process, we have in fact re- 
duced the process, in many cases, to a 
nullity. Any committee which travels 
abroad and uses counterpart funds is in 
fact operating on an entirely different 
budget than the one approved—operat- 
ing on a budget which has not been fully 
examined, authorized, or appropriated. 
Let us take the case of a committee which 
brings in a budget for $60,000 for the 
year, itemized to justify the various ex- 
penditures that make it up. This is ex- 
amined by two committees of the House, 
approved by the entire body—and then 
made meaningless when the committee 
proceeds to spend $100,000, by using an 
additional $40,000 of counterpart. 

Now I know that there has been a 
great deal of public comment and news- 
paper rumor about the use or misuse of 
counterpart funds by congressional com- 
mittees. But it seems to me that such 
criticism and the facts that may or may 
not underlie it are a secondary consid- 
eration here. What is really at stake is 
this: Is this House to control its own 
affairs by the careful and prudent pro- 
cedures it has created, or are those pro- 
cedures and the labors of the committees 
that carry them out to be rendered 
meaningless by leaving a substantial part 
of the funds actually used outside the 
budgetary control system? 

I do not think I am overstating the 
case. The figures show clearly just how 
meaningless the budgetary process be- 
comes. 

Just in the 3 months following the 
close of Congress last year, 151 Members 
of the Congress had begun or were pre- 
paring for official trips abroad. Of 14 
House committees planning to travel, 8 
were authorized to visit countries where 
counterpart funds were available. In 
fiscal 1955, I am told, $135,000 in coun- 
terpart was spent by such committees. 
In fiscal 1954, $157,000 was spent. Al- 
though I have not been able to ascertain 
the figures, it is reasonable to suppose 
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that the eight committees traveling 
abroad last fall spent a comparable 
amount. In other words, committees au- 
thorized to spent $1.05 million by this 
House, probably spent well over another 
$100,000. Let me repeat, I am not ob- 
jecting; that was a hundred thousand 
saved for the American taxpayer. But 
what sense does a budgeting procedure 
make when, after the budget is carefully 
drawn. up for $1,050,000, these commit- 
tees can and do spend another $100,000 
to $150,000? Over a fourth of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, half or more of its 
committees, travel abroad yearly in pur- 
suit of congressional business, spending 
several millions of dollars of funds allo- 
cated to them by the Congress. In an 
operation of such Magnitude, should we 
not maintain some control and accounta- 
bility, by the means Congress has cre- 
ated for that very purpose? 

It seems to me that there should be no 
controversy about this proposal. If 
elimination of this budgetary loophole 
were difficult or cumbersome; or if we 
were in any way handicapping the com- 
mittees of Congress in pursuing their ac- 
tivities; or if we were in any way dis- 
couraging the economical and desirable 
practice of utilizing counterpart funds— 
if any of these things were so, I would 
hesitate to suggest a change. But, in 
fact, there is no such problem. All that 
is necessary is to require that commit- 
tees include all their proposed activities 
and expenditures in their budgets, so that 
the supervising budgetary committees 
and the Congress may scrutinize and 
pass on all of the expenditures that, in 
fact, they propose to make whether from 
contingent fund or counterpart. This 
can be accomplished very simply by re- 
quiring that counterpart funds, when 
used, be used in lieu of and under the 
same limitations and conditions as con- 
tingent fund appropriations. In other 
words, use of counterpart should be 
charged against a committee’s contin- 
gent fund balance and accounted for in 
precisely the same manner as though it 
were drawn from the contingent fund. 
That is all my bill proposes. 

The purpose of this bill is simply to re- 
store to Congress what it intended to 
have, what it should have, and what it 
presently does not have: control over its 
own operations by means of control of 
its budget. Because it does so, I believe 
this bill is sound and noncontroversial. 

But I should like to touch on one more 
aspect of this matter which, I believe, is 
a further recommendation of my bill. 
We all know that in the past few months 
there has been a great deal of newspaper 
comment on the use of counterpart funds 
and a lot of rumor and speculation about 
its misuse. There are rumors of com- 
mittees traveling abroad without au- 
thorization, solely by unauthorized use 
of counterpart. There are stories of 
extravagant use of counterpart funds, 
sometimes for personal expenditures. I 
do not pretend to know the facts or lack 
of facts on which these stories are based. 
But Iam sure we have all been disturbed 
by them because of the reflections they 
cast on the dignity of this body. I think 
all of us would like to see them put an 
end to, once and for all. 
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But stories like these flourish best in a 
situation of ignorance, where the facts 
are not known. It is precisely because 
the facts about counterpart funds, es- 
caping from the proper budgetary con- 
trol of this House, are not known that 
rumor can circulate. I do not think 
any of us is willing to dignify malicious 
rumor by argument. But the best an- 
swer—and an answer suitable to the 
situation—is provided by this bill. When 
counterpart funds are accounted for 
within the regular budgetary procedure 
of the Congress, there is no longer any 
of the mystery on which rumor fiour- 
ishes. So, I say, a second reason for 
enacting this measure is to free Members 
of the Congress from the necessity to 
answer such allegations—and to make it 
impossible for allegations any longer to 
flourish. Newspapers discussing this 
subject have referréd to “arrogance,” 
have commented on the “secrecy” of 
these funds and have talked about “free- 
loaders.” The best answer to these 
charges, I submit, is this bill. 


Health Service Is a Basic Right of All the 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major responsibilities of Congress today 
is to take an increasing interest in the 
human factors as well as the economic 
aspects of American life. 

For this reason, I want to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to a new study 
which has just been published, dealing 
with the general health situation of the 
American people. And surely national 
health is a foremost human factor which 
deserves the consideration of Congress 
today. 

Only recently off the presses, the study 
entitled “Health Service Is a Basic Right 
of All the People” is one of the most 
competent which I have noted in this 
field in recent years. It brings together 
the latest facts on the state of the peo- 
ple’s health and the facilities available 
to keep us well. This study was done 
under sponsorship of the Public Affairs 
Institute, Washington, D. C. The insti- 
tute is a nonpartisan, nonprofit research 
organization. 

It is especially significant, I think, that 
the words in the title of this new study 
are the same words used as the guiding 
premise for the President’s Commission 
on the Health Needs of the Nation. 

It is equally significant that this in- 
stitute, which seeks to promote wide 
public knowledge and appreciation of 
currently important problems, chose to 
deal with the topic of America’s health 
needs at this time. 

Dewey Anderson, Doctor of Philosophy, 
director of the institute, drew on the 
findings of a large number of research 
specialists in compiling the data used in 
this publication. 
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My colleagues will be especially inter- 
ested, I know, in the general approach 
to one aspect of the national health situ- 
ation. In the foreword to his publica- 
tion, Dr. Anderson wrote: 

The author holds the view that all the 
professional health services should be 
licensed strictly by the State and each should 
be policed by its own professional organi- 
zation to insure the satisfactory and ethical 
performance of its tasks. That this is the 
surest way to protect the public from unpro- 
fessional conduct. The author is not fright- 
ened by charges and countercharges leveled 
by one group of practitioners at another. For 
he has given considerable time to the objec- 
tive study of the merits of such attacks, and 
seeks in his summaries, handicapped as they 
are by necessary limitation of wordage, to 
present reasoned conclusions. The final 
judgment naturally rests with the reader. 


I would certainly say to my colleagues 
here today that this is a most concise and 
fair-minded way to begin such an ex- 
haustive summary study by a man who 
has been trained in the social sciences 
and has had long experience in examin- 
ing data and writing his findings in this 
and related fields. 

The purpose of this new booklet, I 
should point out, is “to present in con- 
densed form for ready reading and refer- 
ence the main points made by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission” in its recent 5-vol- 
ume survey of the health needs of the 
Nation, according to Dr. Anderson. 

In a review of this new survey, Glenn 
E. Long writes in Healthways magazine 
that— 

From all that is presented in the booklet, 
it is obvious that the national health level 
is not as high as it should be. It is equally 
obvious that there are not enough doctors 
in the recognized branches of healing, and 
not enough hospitals and other facilities to 
provide the required care to maintain 
national health at a maximum level. 


That is one reviewer’s summary, but I 
encourage my colleagues to read for 
themselves the facts as summarized in 
this new Public Affairs Institute booklet 
so that they may draw their own con- 
clusions. 

Considering it true that a shortage of 
doctors exists to provide maximum na- 
tional health, I think it is especially 
noteworthy that Dr. Anderson included 
in his study a review of the Doctor of 
Chiropractic as an integral part of 
America’s health personnel. 

It is the intention of the author to 
treat the various professions separately 
in order to more fully cover the contri- 
bution of each to the Nation’s health. 
One of these has now appeared as The 
Present Day Doctor of Chiropractic. 
Here we have a penetrating, unbiased 
study of a comparatively new arrival on 
the American health scene. 

Dr. L. M. Rogers, executive secretary 
of the National Chiropractic Association, 
says “there is no doubt that this current 
study is providing a fine, factual basis 
for constructive nationwide discussion of 
our profession and its progress.” 

Science Sidelights comments that 
“since every profession is built upon a 
body of knowledge which has developed 
over a period of years, Dr. Anderson cor- 
rectly appraises chiropractic in the light 
of certain concepts which are regarded 
as well accepted by the public at large.” 
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And, in one phase of the study on 
chiropractic, Dr. Anderson says: 

From a handful of patients somewhat 
more than half a century ago who came to 
D. D. Palmer (chiropractic’s discoverer), and 
got relief, those being cared for by today’s 
chiropractors number many millions. And 
every year the number swells as chiroprac- 
tors become more proficient and as their 
satisfied and healthy patients spread the 
word. Here is the best and final test of an 
emerging profession seriously serving the 
public. 


Here, I believe, lies an important fact. 
In an era when there is a shortage of 
doctors and of health facilities, we find 
the fastest growing branch of the heal- 
ing profession. In its 60-year history, 
chiropractic has grown to become the 
second largest branch of the healing 
arts with over 25,000 doctors now 
licensed to practice this important heal- 
ing profession, dedicated to public health 
and welfare. 

The importance of Dr. Anderson’s 
study is seen in this opinion from Science 
Sidelights that— 

Since this is the first time that an inde- 
pendent and unbiased study of the chiro- 
practic profession has been published, the 
author’s findings are of great interest not 
oniy to chiropractors but to the public at 
arge. 


'The author himself writes: 

In these modern days of our high-speed, 
nerve exhausting living, chiropractic is fast 
becoming an indispensable element in help- 
ing people maintain good health. 


And he says: 

Add to the foregoing the fact that the doc- 
tor of chiropractic is striving to build his 
profession, to meet his social responsibilities, 
to take his place as a leader in the commu- 
nity. 

Insofar as America’s national health is 
concerned, it is vitally important that more 
and more people turn to the art and science 
of healing so that we may, as a Nation, cope 
with the increasing problems and responsi- 
bilities, in this area of human living. 


Therefore it is of interest that Dr. 
Anderson concludes his special study on 
chiropractic by saying that “the profes- 
sion itself is so ardent about its future 
that nothing can stop doctors of chiro- 
practic from being devoted public ser- 
vants and becoming better ones with the 
passage of time.” 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention to these 
studies of Dr. Anderson because I believe 
they both contribute much to the knowl- 
edge that is needed in America today so 
that we may better meet and solve our 
problems of human living for the benefit 
and betterment of all our citizens. 


A New Defeat in the Mediterranean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday was an unpleasant day for the 


Western World, for the West has suffered 
a new defeat in the Mediterranean. 
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Yesterday, Mr. Dmitri T. Shepilov, the 
Foreign Minister of the U. S. S. R., was 
in Cairo to join with the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment in celebrating a national holi- 
day—Evacuation Day—marking the end 
of Britain’s 74-year control of the Suez 
Canal Zone. 

All British troops are now out of Egypt. 
This fact in itself would not be ominous 
to the free world if we had any assur- 
ance that those who were taking control 
of that base were solidly on the side of 
democracy and were succeeding the Brit- 
ish in the maintenance of a base dedi- 
cated and devoted to the support of 
Western freedom. However, the pres- 
ence of the Foreign Minister of the 
U. S. S. R. makes it clear that the change 
in military command at the Suez is not 
a consolidation of Western power. On 
the contrary, Mr, Shepilov is not the 
only Russian export in the vicinity of the 
Suez at this moment. There are Com- 
munist submarines and Communist war- 
ships and Communist jet planes sent 
there by the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment as a result of its arms deal with 
Prime Minister Nasser of Egypt. 

We must ask whether our own Ambas- 
sador to Egypt, Mr. Henry Byroade, will 
stand with the Foreign Minister of the 
U. S. S. R. in celebration of this retreat 
for Western prestige and power in the 
Mediterranean. For if anyone merits the 
credit—a dubious word under the cir- 
cumstances—it is Mr. Byroade, who as 
our Ambassador to Egypt and previously 
as our Assistant Secretary of State for 
Near Eastern Affairs, supported by the 
campaign to organize the evacuation of 
the British from the Canal Zone and the 
transfer of that base to Egyptian au- 
thority. It was Mr. Byroade who in- 
sisted that we must do everything pos- 
sible to facilitate the departure of the 
British, and that we must do nothing to 
request any quid pro quo from the Egyp- 
tian Government. It was his bland as- 
sumption that if we were to help the 
Egyptians in the achievement of this 
long-sought goal, an achievement which 
they considered so crucial for their sov- 
ereignty and independence, the Egyp- 
tian Government would automatically 
and gratefully adhere to the West and 
remain our firm and fast friend. 

The record shows, Mr. Speaker, that 
others did not share Mr. Byroade’s na- 
ivete. I quote from a column which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on July 
18, 1954, written by Mr, Hanson Bald- 
win. He predicted: 

The basic strategic fact about the im- 
pending withdrawal of British power is that 
it will create another vacuum of power in 
an area—the Middle East—already distin- 
guished for its lack of power. 


He continued: 


It is clear, therefore, that the impending 
withdrawal is an undesirable military ex- 
pedient undertaken partly because of the 
decline of British power, partly in the hopes 
of political and psychological gains in the 
Arab world. The last named is likely to be 
an evanescent hope; retreat, particularly un- 
der pressure, does not breed respect but more 
pressure, 


Events of the last few months have 
shown that Mr. Byroade miscalculated 
in Egypt as he did elsewhere in the Mid- 
dle East. Egypt has given no sign of 
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friendship for the West. It has organ- 
ized a coalition of Arab countries in an 
effort to breakdown Western influence 
and to frustrate the efforts of our Gov- 
ernment to establish a defense system to 
secure the region against the threat of 
Communist subversion and imperialism. 

One is moved to ask, Mr. Speaker, how 
many more such diplomatic defeats we 
shall suffer in the Near East until we 
come to appreciate the fundamental 
principle that democracy will not be able 
to organize the defense of freedom in the 
Near East if it continues to capitulate to 
the pressures and intrigue of rulers who 
have no interest in democracy and who 
are concerned primarily with the search 
for power. 


Summary of the Major Provisions of the 
Rees Bill To Prevent Employment of 
Disloyal Persons by the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill I have introduced today estab- 
lishes a top-level, independent, three- 
member Loyalty Review Board respon- 
sible for determining the loyalty of Gov- 
ernment employees and applicants for 
Government service. Members will be 
appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Not 
more than two members can be of one 
political party. The President will 
designate the Chairman. Terms of 
members will be 6 years, on a staggered 
basis to assure continuity of policy and 
administration. Members may be re- 
moved by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance. The 
salary of each member will be equal to 
that of assistant secretaries of execu- 
tive departments, except the Chairman 
will receive $1,000 more. Membership on 
the Board will be a full-time job, with 
no outside employment permitted. 
Board headquarters will be in Washing- 
ton, but the Board will have subordi- 
nate boards as needed for its work. 

The Rees bill provides a comprehen- 
sive and effective procedure for investi- 
gation and development of information 
with respect to loyalty of present or 
prospective Government employees. 
Maximum use will be made of existing 
investigative facilities. 

After the bill becomes effective, no 
person can be appointed in a Govern- 
ment Department until his absolute 
loyalty has been determined under these 
procedures—except in case of urgent 
necessity for a new appointment, certi- 
fied by the agency head concerned and 
approved by the Board, where prompt 
investigation will be made after appoint- 
ment. Any agency head may initiate 
the loyalty procedure on evidence of dis- 
loyalty of an employee of his agency. 

The Civil Service Commission will con- 
duct a preliminary investigation of every 
applicant being considered for appoint- 
ment, using all pertinent sources of in- 
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formation, including files of the FBI, 
military intelligence units, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
local law enforcement agencies, other 
Government investigative and intelli- 
gence agencies, and employment and 
school records. 

If the Commission finds no derogatory 
information relating to loyalty, it will so 
advise the department. That closes the 
loyalty procedure. Of course, if there is 
any other question of suitability for em- 
ployment the Commission will take 
proper action. 

If the Civil Service Commission finds 
indication that any employee or appli- 
cant for employment is of questionable 
loyalty, it will immediately terminate its 
investigation, refer the matter to the FBI 
for a full field loyalty investigation, and 
notify the department concerned. The 
FBI will report the results of its investi- 
gation to the Loyalty Review Board. 
The President may, in the national in- 
terest, require an FBI investigation 
without a preliminary investigation by 
the Commission and, in his discretion, 
notify the department concerned. 

On receipt of notice from the Com- 
mission or the President of a full field 
loyalty investigation of any employee, 
the head of the department concerned 
may, in his discretion and if national 
security requires, suspend the employee 
pending final determination of his 
loyalty. Any suspended employee re- 
stored to duty because of a final deter- 
mination that he is not disloyal will re- 
ceive compensation for the period of sus- 
pension at the rate provided for the po- 
sition from which suspended, less any 
earnings in other employment during 
such period. 

The Loyalty Review Board will refer 
each FBI report to a subordinate board 
for review and preliminary findings on 
the evidence. A unanimous finding that 
there is no question of loyalty will become 
the decision of the full Board, which will 
notify the agency concerned that in its 
judgment there is no reasonable doubt 
of loyalty. If the favorable finding is not 
unanimous, the full Board will review it 
and, if in agreement, will take the same 
action. 

If the finding of the subordinate board 
is adverse, or if the full Board agrees 
with a minority adverse opinion of the 
subordinate board, the person concerned 
will be notified in writing and may appeal 
to the Board within 15 days. 

The Board may, if in its judgment jus- 
tice requires, disclose its sources of in- 
formation, but any finding and state- 
ment to the person involved will be held 
confidential by the Board. 

Upon appeal the Board will consider 
any additional evidence submitted in 
writing or at a hearing and make a final 
decision, with immediate notice to the 
appellant and the agency head con- 
cerned. 

If there is no appeal from an adverse 
decision, or if the decision on appeal is 
adverse to the appellant, the Board will 
certify to the agency that the loyalty of 
the individual is doubtful after allowing 
him 30 days to file a complaint with the 
appropriate United States court, with 
copies to the Board and the agency head. 
The court then will have exclusive juris- 
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diction to dismiss the complaint or to set 
aside the Board’s decision if satisfied that 
it is arbitrary, capricious, or otherwise 
contrary to law. The court may order 
suspension of any employee during the 
consideration of his complaint if the 
Board shows that continuance on duty 
might be dangerous to the United States. 
No employee or applicant who files a 
timely complaint with the court will be 
discharged or rejected for disloyalty until 
his complaint is decided by the court. 

If there is no complaint to the courts 
and the Board certifies that there is rea- 
sonable doubt of the loyalty of any em- 
ployee or applicant, or if the court dis- 
misses the complaint, the employee will 
be discharged or the applicant will be 
rejected, as the case may be. 

The Loyalty Review Board will make 
rules and regulations to carry out its 
functions and publish them in the Fed- 
eral Register. All statements before the 
Board by an appellant must be under 
oath. The appellant will have the right 
to be represented by legal counsel, to pro- 
duce evidence and witnesses, and to fur- 
nish competent affidavits or other writ- 
ten statements. No decision of the Board 
will be made except with the concurrence 
of at least three members, and the Board 
must maintain a permanent record of 
each member's vote. 

The Loyalty Review Board and its sub- 
ordinate boards may subpena witnesses 
and books, records, and documents as 
deemed necessary, and may administer 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses. Wit- 
nesses will be paid fees and mileage as 
paid to witnesses in United States district 
courts. 

In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena the Board may invoke the 
aid of the appropriate United States 
court. Failure to obey a court order may 
be punished as contempt, under penalty 
of a $1,000 fine or 1 year imprisonment, 
or both. 

The Rees bill sets forth basic stand- 
ards for use by the Board in determin- 
ing the need for removal of an employee 
or refusal of employment. These in- 
clude evidence of sabotage, espionage, 
association with spies or saboteurs, trea- 
son or sedition—or advocacy thereof— 
advocacy of revolution or altering the 
form of Government by force or vio- 
lence, disclosure of government by force 
or violence, disclosure of confidential or 
nonpublic documents or information un- 
der circumstances which may indicate 
disloyalty, performing or acting to serve 
foreign interests in preference to those 
of the United States, membership or as- 
sociation with any person, group, or par- 
ty known to the Loyalty Review Board 
or designated by the Attorney General 
as Communist, totalitarian, or subver- 
sive, or as advocating force or violence 
to deny rights under our Constitution 
or to alter our form of government by 
unconstitutional means. The Attorney 
General is required to publish a list of 
any such group, party, organization, or 
combination of persons and upon request 
will furnish the Board his reasons. 

The Board will report to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress each year on 
the performance of its responsibilities 
under this legislation. 
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Every agency will submit to the Board 
the name and fingerprints of any em- 
ployee not already submitted. 

The functions, records, and personnel 
information of the present Loyalty Re- 
view Board in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion—called the Old Board—are trans- 
ferred to the Loyalty Review Board 
created by the bill. This legislation in 
general will replace Public Law 298, 82d 
Congress, authorizing certain prelimi- 
nary investigations by the Civil Service 
Commission, except for pending cases. 
All inconsistent laws or regulations are 
repealed or rescinded to the extent of 
any inconsistency with this legislation. 

The Rees bill also closes a gap in exist- 
ing laws by spelling out in affirmative 
language a prohibition against any per- 
son holding or accepting, Government 
employment or payment for any Gov- 
ernment service if he, first, knows, or 
has been notified in writing of a deter- 
mination by an appropriate authority, 
that he is of doubtful loyalty; second, 
engages in any activity which, under any 
law or Executive order, reflects adversely 
on his loyalty; or, third, belongs to or is 
sympathetically associated with any 
group, party, organization, or movement 
in which membership reflects adversely 
on the loyalty of members to the United 
States. 

Violation of this prohibition will be 
a criminal offense, under penalty of 
$10,000 fine or 5 years imprisonment, or 
both. 

Any Government officer or employee 
who knowingly appoints or pays, or re- 
fuses to discharge, any person found dis- 
loyal by the Loyalty Review Board or 
otherwise prohibited by this bill from 
Government employment or pay will be 
subject to dismissal from his office or 
position and a $2,000 fine or 2 years im- 
prisonment, or both. 

The bill does not apply to the Presi- 
dent or Vice President of the United 
States or to Presidential appointees by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The President may exempt cer- 
tain specified persons as he deems neces- 
sary in the national interest. 

The provisions of the bill relating to 
the Loyalty Review Board will become 
effective 60 days after not less than 3 
members of the Board are in office. The 
other provisions will be effective upon 
enactment. 


Hon. George A. Dondero, of Michigan, 
Speaks at Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, GEORGE A. DONDERO, of Michigan, 
was honored by being selected to make 
the annual Memorial Day speech at 
Gettysburg May 30. 

Mr. DonpERO is recognized throughout 
the Nation as one of the outstanding 
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authorities on Civil War history and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

I am hereby submitting his magnifi- 
cent address which he delivered on that 
day: 

MEMORIAL Day at GETTYSBURG 1956 


(Address of the Honorable GEORGE A. DON- 
DERO, Member of Congress, 18th Michigan 
District, U. S. Military Cemetery, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., May 30, 1956) 
This is Memorial Day. 

memories. 

Americans everywhere around the world 
gather reverently, as we do here at Gettys- 
burg today, to honor the Nation’s dead. 
Their dust remains an inspiration to their 
countrymen. 

Because of their sacrifice, on the Capitol 
Building at Washington—kissed by the sun 
of day and watched by the stars at night— 
waves the unconquered flag of your land and 
mine. 

The struggle for freedom never ends. It 
was purchased with blood. It must be pre- 
served by devotion. So Memorial Day is a 
day of honor, a day of remembrance, a day 
of reckoning, a day of accounting and above 
all a day of high resolve. We resolve anew 
today “that these dead shall not have died 
in vain” and with the help of God, who has 
never forsaken this favored land, we shall 
maintain our high resolve through future 
generations. 

If the time should ever come when we no 
longer remember what brave men and 
women, living and dead, have done for us, 
in that day our Republic will no longer de- 
serve preservation. 

No one can stand on the battlefield of Get- 
tysburg, on this spot, on this day and in 
this hour of history without a deep sense 
of humility. Here was fought one of the 
greatest and most significant battles of all 
time. Here were spoken, from a page and 
a half of ordinary ruled paper, the lines of 
an address that has never been surpassed on 
American soil. To me it has always seemed 
a near miracle that a man with President 
Lincoln’s limited education, whose invita- 
tion to come here to make a few appropriate 
remarks was an afterthought, and whose 
educational opportunities were so meager, 
could produce such a gem of English litera- 
ture as the Gettysburg Address. Many years 
ago I asked Robert Lincoln, the President's 
son, the extent of his father’s education, and 
he replied: “Father did not have anything 
to start with and hardly went to school at 
all.” Lincoln's lines not only gave mankind 
the essence of the meaning of the struggle 
then being waged but also serve in this hour 
and for all ages as a prayer of deliverance for 
all people. 

Abraham Lincoln the man, Gettysburg the 
place, and the soldier dead were the occa- 
sion for the ceremony on November 19, 1863. 
These combined to create for the free world 
an eternal light in man’s unending struggle 
for the happiness God intended him to 

Here at Gettysburg representative 
government ceased to be an experiment of 

4 score and 7 years. The battle and the 

speech gave it the stature of perpetuity. 

Today, 4 score and 13 years later, Lincoln’s 

question, “whether this Nation or any nation 

conceived in liberty can long endure,” has 
again been tested in the crucible of war and 
answered affirmatively, at least for our day. 

The circumstances dedicating this burial 
ground take on a shining luster and a sub- 
lime grandeur from the complete absence in 
the spirit of Lincoln’s address of any note 
of hostility. It is weighted with the tragedy 
of the event and the whole war. It broods 
over the hero dead as though on both sides 
they had fought for the clarification of a 
great ideal and perished to realize it. 

Great utterances have been delivered in 
many places down through the centuries. 
This one had the singular gift of expressing 


It is a day of 
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the basic meaning of the United States, in 
the noblest language, at a moment of deep 
national bereavement, by an American Pres- 
ident forever stamped as typical, and whose 
entire lifework is summed up in these com- 
pactly beautiful sentences of that short ora- 
tion. Never in the history of literature was 
so much said, so wisely, in so few words. 

We know now that the address was not 
written on the back of an envelope, nor was 
it the inspiration of the moment. We know 
it represented the deepest soul searching of 
a profound and thoughtful President putting 
into 3 minutes of the spoken word what he 
had been thinking about for many years. 
The longer he lived the greater was his faith 
in the freedom of man and the stronger his 
conviction that it must be preserved. 

What we have in the Gettysburg Address 
is deep thinking expressed in simple lan- 
guage. Its infinite compassion, its dedica- 
tion, and its hope that “this Nation under 
God shall not perish from the earth” place it 
with the most sublime literature of the 
Hebrew prophets. 

Whatever part of this Republic might be 
destroyed in a physical sense, its spiritual 
foundations, with these words, remain im- 
perishable. 

The real headline or top attraction of the 
Gettysburg dedication 93 years ago was not 
Abraham Lincoln at all but perhaps the 
greatest of the great orators of that day. 
He was a former Member of Congress, former 
president of Harvard College, former Minis- 
ter to Great Britain, former Secretary of 
State, former Governor of Massachusetts, and 
former United States Senator—the match- 
less Edward Everett. Yet the purest and 
most perfect prose was spoken not by the 
most educated American of his time who had 
attended temples of learning on two conti- 
nents but by a most uncommon commoner 
from Illinois whose hands knew the feel of an 
ax handle and who hardly went to school at 
all. Yet the few appropriate remarks he was 
invited to deliver here stand forever as the 
symbol of our American philosophy of gov- 
ernment, 

There is still another circumstance equally 
challenging that holds us here today in this 
reverent hour of recollection and memorial. 

“The world,” said Lincoln with the humil- 
ity of the lonely and the great, “will little 
note nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here.” 
Now 93 years after we find the Gettysburg 
Address as well as “what they did here” as 
much the living tradition of our country as 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. Indeed 
I venture to suggest that we have to turn to 
the Bible and to our books of prayer to find 
words better remembered, more frequently 
quoted or vested with such moving spiritual 
force. 

It was because of what was done here and 
precisely because of what was said here that 
we gather today to add our homage to the 
generations that before ours paid their trib- 
ute as will the generations that are to come 
after. Where we now stand is holy ground, 
a shrine as durable as man’s love of freedom 
and as precious as his willingness to sacrifice 
life to maintain it. 

We are rightly humble before the presence 
that watches over these sacred acres, and 
we should take as much as we Can of in- 
spiration from these surroundings for the 
tasks destiny has thrust upon us in an age 
where again freedom and slavery face each 
other in a world divided. 

It may be that another American will in 
the decades to come add to the luster Abra- 
ham Lincoln gave to the American dream. 
It may be that another American taking his 
fire from the eternal light brought forth 
here will help mankind of a future day march 
to its hour of victory over the enemies of 
liberty. Perhaps we had less than 2 short 
years ago an approach to the Lincoln tenets 
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of faith in the words of President Eisenhower, 
who stated on July 7, 1954, “I will not be 
a party to any treaty that makes anybody 
a slave.” 

Freedom has its life in the hearts, the 
actions, and in the spirit of men. This we 
know as we meet today in commemoration 
and communion; a weapon touched by the 
finger of God was forged here by Abraham 
Lincoln, a weapon of the soul and of the 
heart that cannot be vanquished by any force 
so long as man lives. 

We have been obliged to forge some dread- 
ful weapons to preserve our heritage. But 
no weapon we have yet forged is as endur- 
ing, no weapon is as strong, no weapon so 
grips our inmost conscience as that weapon 
of the mind that Lincoln tossed to men, like 
& torch, on the field of Gettysburg in 1863. 


Foreign Aid and Our Friends Abroad— 
Address by Hon. Clement J. Zablocki, 


of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
great privilege last week to be present 
at the State convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Wisconsin when my 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, presented a mem- 
orable address on United States foreign 
policy. An audience of some 2,000 gave 
it undivided attention to a brilliant ex- 
amination of the strength and weak- 
nesses of our present foreign policy, par- 
ticularly with reference to our foreign 
aid programs. This statement by a 
Member of Congress, whose devotion 
and diligence has won the deep respect 
of his fellow members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and of this House 
generally, deserves an even wider audi- 
ence. For this reason, I am glad to be 
able to insert the complete text below: 
ADDRESS OF HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, OF 

WISCONSIN, AT THE WISCONSIN STATE DEMO- 

CRATIC CONVENTION, SUPERIOR, WIs., JUNE 

16, 1956 

I am pleased to have this opportunity of 
reporting to you on the subject of our for- 
eign policy. 

Specifically, I want to address myself to 
that rather unpopular topic known as for- 
eign aid. Our foreign-assistance programs 
have been under a particularly serious attack 
for a number of months, and they will be a 
campaign issue, It is incumbent upon us, 
therefore, to acquaint ourselves thoroughly 
with this subject. 

It is a matter of record that never in the 
history of mankind did any single nation 
extend as much aid and assistance to others 
as did the United States during the past 
decade. The generosity and the far-sighted- 
ness of our people find no parallel in history. 
We have spent billions of dollars to help our 
friends abroad, even though we had to 
shoulder the burden of tremendously high 
taxes to do it. 

As of the first of this year, we have spent 
a total of $53 billion on foreign grants and 
credits: $26 billion between the end of World 
War II and the outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict, and $27 billion since the beginning of 
the Korean war. Of this amount, $42 billion 
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consisted of outright grants, and $11 billion 
of loans, As you know, Western Europe was 
the primary beneficiary of our assistance, 
receiving about $34 billion in grants and 
credits, The remaining $19 billion were dis- 
tributed all over the world. 

The figures which I have just mentioned 
are staggering. It is no wonder, then, that 
many of our people are questioning the 
need for any further sacrifice on our part, 
and calling for an end to all forms of foreign 
aid. They do this in the belief that we can 
cut off our assistance to our friends abroad 
without any adverse effect on our own Na- 
tion—and in the hope that the termination 
of foreign aid will enable us to reduce our 
tax burden at home. 

I personally believe that neither of the two 
expectations can be fulfilled, and I shall 
briefly outline the reasons for my convictions. 

In the first place, let me say that I shall 
not attempt to justify our past foreign-aid 
programs. They are already a matter of 
history. Their value has been well estab- 
lished. We have spent the $53 billion on 
projects considered necessary for the recon- 
struction of the economies of our allies, for 
the creation of a collective defense against 
communism, and for the establishment of 
a sound basis for lasting world peace. 

These were not only noble—but at the 
same time very practical goals. I am certain 
that if we had not pursued our past policies, 
many of the free nations would have been 
unable to withstand Communist advances. 
Without our aid, the borders of the Commu- 
nist-dominated territories would not be in 
Eastern Europe, but would probably reach 
today to the very shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

What concerns us today, however, is how 
shall we conduct ourselves with respect to 
our friends abroad in the years to come. 
Shall we continue our foreign-aid programs? 
If so, which programs would be best suited to 
further our own national interest, and at the 
same time meet with the wholehearted sup- 
port of our people? : 

Let me digress here for a moment to stress 
the importance of a public acceptance and 
support of our foreign programs and policies. 
If we are divided on this subject at home, 
our action in the international field loses 
much of its effectiveness. Our assistance be- 
comes as bitter as gall to its recipients when 
they read that some Americans refer to their 
countries as ratholes,“ to their people as 
“worthless, backward savages,” and to the 
aid itself as charity extended against the 
donors’ will. I am certain that we would 
feel the same way if we were in their posi- 
tion. 

We can be proud indeed that the Ameri- 
can people on the whole have actively sup- 
ported our foreign-aid programs in the past. 
The Democrats have established an enviable 
record for themselves in this regard. As you 
well know, we have supported the United 
States foreign policy without indulging in 
partisan considerations—even though during 
the last 4 years all-out support became quite 
a chore. 

Just this week, all three of the Democratic 
Congressmen from Wisconsin again voted in 
favor of the President's request for an ex- 
tension of the mutual-security program— 
while only 1 of the 7 Republican Repre- 
sentatives from our State stood up and 
backed his President, 

The Democrats in Congress have consist- 
ently given President Eisenhower more sup- 
port on issues vital to the welfare of our 
country, than did the members of his own 
party. On the Mutual Security Act of 1956, 
163—or 76 percent of the Democrats—sup- 
ported the foreign policy of the United 
States, while only 112—or 62 percent of the 
Republicans—backed the bill. Even among 
the Republicans who voted for the bill, many 
did so only because they wanted to get 
through the forthcoming election on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's coattails—but they will 
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be among the first to leave him as soon as 
the election is over. 

For this reason, I do not see much sense 
in a man running for the President of the 
United States when he cannot even com- 
mand the loyalty of his own party mem- 
bers when the chips are down. I think that 
it would be much healthier if the Republi- 
cans were honest with the people, and picked 
for their candidate a man who professes 
their own ideals. In that way, the people 
would know the programs and policies they 
are voting for, and there would be no need 
for the Democrats to bail the administration 
out whenever it gets into trouble. I believe 
that the legislative record of the 84th Con- 
gress would have been a sorry sight indeed 
if the American people had given the Presi- 
dent a Republican Congress that he cam- 
paigned for in 1954. 

Regardless of whom the Republicans pick 
for their candidate, however, I am confi- 
dent that we shall not face this situation 
in the years to come because the American 
people, come November, will elect a Demo- 
cratic president and Democratic majorities 
in both Houses of Congress. 

The first point we ought to bear in mind 
as we look to the future is that extensive 
foreign aid, of the kind which we granted 
in the last decade, is a thing of the past. 
The staggering job of post-war reconstruc- 
tion is virtually completed. Foreign aid to- 
day has come to represent only a small frac- 
tion of our Federal budget—and two-thirds 
of it is military in nature. 

During the last couple of years, we have 
spent about $4 billion annually on foreign 
assistance. If we subtract the portion which 
went to military preparedness, and for de- 
fense support, we find that nonmilitary aid 
to our allies has been running at the rate of 
about one-fourth billion dollars to one-half 
billion dollars a year. This is the figure we 
should bear in mind when we speak of for- 
eign aid today. 

Personally, I believe that we ought to 
classify foreign military assistance together 
with our own defense expenditures. There 
are ample reasons for this. Everybody knows 
very well that today no single nation can 
stand alone very long, and try to match the 
Communist military might bolstered by 
forced conscription and requisitioned re- 
sources from the captive nations. Such a 
course would prove economically unfeasible 
in the long run. 

Our strength against the Communists 
rests today on the foundations of the col- 
lective security arrangements which have 
been established together with other inde- 
pendent, self-governing nations. A wing of 
jet bombers stationed in England, in France, 
in Turkey or in Greece, means as much to our 
own security against a common menace as if 
it were based in Wisconsin. Consequently, 
the $36 billion which we have put aside this 
year for our own Defense Establishment, and 
the $2 or $3 billion that Congress may appro- 
priate for the mutual security program, are 
actually being devoted to the same purpose: 
the security of the United States and—in 
a larger sense—of the entire free world. 

There is, however, one difference; each 
dollar that is spent through the mutual 
security program produces 4 to 10 times as 
much defense as a dollar actually expended 
for a like purpose in the United States. In 
other words, our country would have to spend 
an additional $12 or more billions a year at 
home in order to obtain as much security 
as we are getting for $2 or $3 billion through 
the mutual security program. 

You can see, therefore, that if we discon- 
tinue our military cooperation and assist- 
ance to our allies, we will have to spend 
proportionately much more for our own 
defense budget—and we will either have to 
increase our taxes to do it, or cut corners on 
such vital domestic programs as highway 
construction, hospital building, veterans 
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noe social security increases and the 
e. 

Furthermore, by departing from the frame- 
work of the collective security arrangements 
which we have constructed with such great 
effort, we would have to increase our own 
Armed Forces and be prepared to send more 
of our boys overseas when necessary—an 
eventuality which, I am certain, does not 
appeal to anyone of us. 

In the long run we cannot hope to save 
by eliminating the mutual security program. 
On the contrary, such action can prove un- 
economical and expensive both in terms of 
dollars and in terms of national security. 

We come, then, to the second portion of 
our foreign-aid program: the $114 to 81½ 
billion spent annually for technical and 
economic assistance to the other free na- 
tions. This assistance consists of outright 
grants, of loans, of gifts (or sales below 
world prices) of our surpluses, and of the 
expense of sending American technicians and 
specialists to foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of aiding them in raising their standard 
of living. 

The question before us is: Can we elimi- 
nate this annual expenditure without any 
bad effects on our national economy and 
well-being? 

The answer to this question is almost as 
clear as the answer to the issue of foreign 
military assistance. Before we come to it, 
however, let us look at a few facts. 

Very few people seem to realize to what 
extent our American security, prosperity, 
employment, and standard of living depend 
on our friendly relations with the rest of 
the world. Last year, the United States ex- 
ported almost $20 billion worth of goods 
and services, exclusive of military aid. This 
tremendous export trade means jobs for our 
workers, and profits for our industries. 

Can this trade continue unless we remain 
on good terms with the rest of the free na- 
tions and unless they have the income with 
which to buy our goods? The answer should 
be self-evident. And we should also remem- 
ber that increased purchasing power abroad 
can only come through an increase in the 
standard of living of those peoples. As a re- 
sult, whatever we do to aid our friends in 
their own efforts to improve their standard of 
living will ultimately increase their ability 
and willingness to trade with us. 

Let us look next at the other side of our 
foreign trade—our imports. Did you know, 
for instance, that of the 184 materials needed 
for the production of automobiles and other 
motor vehicles, some 50 items are being im- 
ported from abroad? Did you know that the 
production of a simple telephone requires 48 
imports? Or that we must have imported 
metals to produce light bulbs, television and 
radio tubes? 

And you, ladies, did you know that the 
essential ingredients of various beauty 
creams and lipsticks must be imported from 
abroad? 

We depend on foreign sources for a great 
portion of our copper, zinc, lead, tungsten, 
and other needs. In addition, over 90 per- 
cent of our domestic consumption of man- 
ganese ore, long-fiber asbestos, nickel, stra- 
tegic mica, chromite, tin, tantalum, and in- 
dustrial diamonds comes from abroad. 

The list of items which are vital to our 
high standard of living—and whose produc- 
tion depends on imports from foreign 
lands—is extremely long. What is perhaps 
more important is the fact that, with a grow- 
ing population and with an ever-increasing 
standard of living, we are going to become 
even more dependent on foreign sources for 
strategic materials and other commodities 
than we are today. 

Now it is only commonsense to stay on 
good terms with the people on whom you 
depend for something—and that you help 
them when they require your assistance to 
produce the goods which you need. These 
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commonsense principles are observed by 
every businessman in our country. They 
apply with even greater force in the realm 
of our foreign affairs. This fact ought to be 
clearly understood by every one of us—but 
unfortunately it is not. It is our job, there- 
fore, to go out and talk sense to the people, 
to show them in concrete terms how much 
our foreign programs mean to our own wel- 
fare and security—and that, by cutting them 
off, we will be—so to speak—cutting off our 
nose to spite our face. 

I am afraid that I have taken a little more 
time than I intended to on this subject. 
However, the pressures against all forms of 
international cooperation and assistance 
have been growing each day, This came 
about, I believe, in the first place, as a result 
of the misinformation spread around by some 
of our public officials and certain newspapers, 
and, secondly, because too little has been 
done to stimulate and promote public un- 
derstanding of these issues. 

I am confident that if we bring the facts 
to the people—and show them what is at 
stake—the reaction will be entirely different. 
We Americans are known world over as prac- 
tical, sensible people. Our countrymen will 
act without hesitation in our own best inter- 
est—but it is our job to help push aside the 
cobwebs of misunderstanding, of prejudice, 
of emotionalism, and of partisanship, which 
at times obseure the exact nature and loca- 
tion of our national self-interest. 

Before concluding, I want to say a few 
‘words about the foreign policy of the present 
administration. 

In general, the Eisenhower administration 
thas tried to follow the policies and pro- 
grams initiated under the previous Demo- 
cratic administrations—but its efforts have 
been feeble and often confused. The only 
truly new proposal that the present admin- 
istration can claim is the “open sky” plan of 
disarmament inspection—which, by the 
Way, was reportedly introduced against the 
advice of some of the President’s counselors, 
and even today does not have the whole- 
hearted support of some people in the Pen- 


Even though President Eisenhower has 
tried to follow the collective security and 
economic aid programs established before he 
took office, the foreign policy of the United 
States has suffered tremendously under his 
leadership. This happened because the 
present administration has failed to follow 
a consistent, straightforward course in 
world affairs. There have been so many 
contradictory, confusing, and completely un- 
intelligible statements made on this sub- 
ject by the President and his assistant, that 
today nobody seems to know where we stand, 
and where we are going. 

Let me illustrate this inconsistency and 
bungling of the administration for you with 
a few examples: 

In 1952, the Republicans condemned Presi- 
dent Truman’s action in assigning the 7th 
Fleet to guard Formosa, by claiming that the 
former administration was holding Chiang 
Kai-shek back from invading and recaptur- 
ing the China mainland. In following up 
on these statements, the President, in his 
first state of the Union message, made a 
great ado about “unleashing” Chiang Kai- 
shek and his army of the Chinese National- 
ists. I would venture to say that, following 
that announcement, the whole world—and 
particularly Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek—expected to see the Nationalists, with 
our help, driving the Communists from the 
China mainland. 

But what really happened? After this ini- 
tial grand gesture, the President not only 
told Chiang Kai-shek to sit tight on Formosa, 
but even went a step further and insisted on 
the turning over to the Communists of some 
of the off-shore islands. This completely 
confused everyone concerned. The people, 
particularly in Southeast Asia and the Far 
East, no longer knew where we stood, or what 
the United States would do next. 
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There are many similar examples. The 
Democrats were criticized, for instance, for 
the containment policy which was intended 
to stop any further Communist ion, 
This was not good enough for the Republi- 
cans. The Communists had to be driven 
back, and the captive countries liberated. 
Many persons took the Republican spokes- 
men at their word. 

But the grand pledges, as it turned out, 
were directed only with an eye on the po- 
litical ballot box at home—not at the realities 
of the world situation. No sooner did the 
administration take office, than the hedges 
and contradictions began. Instead of con- 
tainment, we saw retreat and compromise in 
Korea, and in the China Sea, and in Indo- 
china. Communist domination and infiuence 
began to spread. And thousands of refugees 
and escapees who crossed the Iron Curtain at 
the risk of their very lives—believing that 
the United States and the free world were 
waiting for them with open arms—soon dis- 
covered to their great disillusionment that 
prolonged, aimless existence in a displaced 
persons’ camp was not too much better than 
the suffering to which they were accustomed 
under Communist rule. 

These things are a matter of record. And 
so are the confused efforts of the present ad- 
ministration, on the one hand to arm the free 
world against the Communist threat, and, on 
the other hand, to enter into the “friendly 
spirit of coexistence,” engendered at the 
Geneva conference. 

To mention another contradiction—just 
last week the President, in his press confer- 
ence, took time out to tell the American 
people that neutrality is a sound position 
for the nations—particularly in the Middle 
East and Asia—which have but recently won 
their independence. The President argued 
on behalf of neutrality for those countries, 
pointing out that the United States followed 
a neutral path during the first 100 years of 
our national existence. He added that the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, would have 
something more to say on this subject. 

Mr. Dulles did have something to say— 
but what he said contradicted the position 
taken by his Commander in Chief. Speaking 
at Ames, Iowa, only 3 days after the Presi- 
dent's press conference, the Secretary of 
State insisted that, and I quote him, “except 
under very exceptional circumstances,” neu- 
trality is “an immoral and shortsighted 
conception.” 

How could any two statements be more 
contradictory? How can the American 
people know what the administration's poli- 
cies are when our President says one thing, 
and the members of his Cabinet something 
entirely different? How can the free peoples 
of the world—whose friendship and coopera- 
tion are important to us—know where we 
stand, and what the United States is going 
to do, when our foreign policy is as full 
of contradictions and uncertainties as it has 
been during the last 4 years? How can we 
attempt to lead them when, from all appear- 
ances, our own Government does not know 
where it is going? 

These considerations are not trivial, be- 
cause they cut to the very core of our secu- 
rity, and of our future. Is it any wonder 
that the NATO military structure is crum- 
bling, and that the SEATO alliance is drag- 
ging its feet? If the spirit of Geneva—that 
precocious offspring of the Eisenhower for- 
eign policy—has really opened a new era 
in East-West relations, why should the na- 
tions of the free world devote their meager 
resources to expensive armaments, when they 
can use that wealth to improve the standard 
of living of their peoples? If the United 
States is content to trade with the Commu- 
nists, and if the world outlook is really as 
rosy as our administration would have us 
believe that it is, then why is Mr. Dulles 
asking our friends abroad to sacrifice and 
to build stronger defense? And why, in view 
of these things, should they listen to him? 
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I fully realize the dangers inherent in any 
attempt to make specific recommendations 
on the subject of our foreign policy be- 
cause, even as members of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, my colleagues and I receive 
very little information about the true state 
of world affairs from the White House. The 
recommendations which I venture to make 
are based on my personal observations dur- 
ing several study missions, and on the in- 
formation gleaned during my 8 years of serv- 
ice with the Foreign Affairs Committee. I 
hope that they may merit your consideration. 

In the first place, I would suggest that 
we face facts squarely and put the cost of 
our collective security where it belongs, to- 
gether with our overall defense and pre- 
paredness expenditures. As long as our 
long-range security planning relies to a large 
extent on the combined resources of our 
allies, we ought to stop deceiving ourselves 
by passing off the cost of military inter- 
national cooperation as a charitable dona- 
tion for the benefit of some foreign country. 

Secondly, I would suggest that, as far as 
nonmilitary assistance is concerned, we make 
it perfectly clear that we shall cooperate 
with the free nations as a matter of policy— 
rather than on emergency basis—to an ex- 
tent consistent with our capabilities and our 
national interest. The Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee included a declaration to this effect 
in the 1956 mutual security bill, and the 
House approved it. I believe that it should 
become the cornerstone of our foreign policy, 
consistent with our present role in world 
affairs. 

Thirdly, in extending nonmilitary assist- 
ance, we should return to the spirit of the 
original point 4 program, outlined under the 
Truman administration. In this respect, we 
ought to aid the underdeveloped nations— 
within the limits of our capabilities—in their 
own plans and efforts to develop their re- 
sources in a manner consistent with their 
own cultural and economic frameworks. 
We should stop trying to rebuild the world 
in our image, which tendency has become 
all too apparent in the last few years under 
the impact of the grand visions of some of 
our overzealous planners, 

Fourthly, we must not condition our co- 
operation with other countries on their un- 
qualified acceptance of permanent depend- 
ence on the United States—both in terms of 
military and of economic ties. We should 
not try to make independent countries into 
satellites of the United States. They will 
grow much faster, and will become truer 
friends, if we help them to achieve real in- 
dependence—rather than if we try to buy 
them thereby turning them into our mer- 
cenaries. 

Finally, elaborating on the above point, I 
would suggest that we face the facts of life 
in the relationships which must exist be- 
tween truly independent nations: that we do 
not become outraged whenever anyone dares 
to criticize us, or threaten to sever our ties 
with any nation which chooses to make an 
independent decision without receiving prior 
approval from Washington. As any parent 
knows, family tles become much stronger, and 
much more meaningful, when proper respect 
is shown for any grownup member's right to 
his or her own opinion. We should adopt 
more of this kind of thinking in the area of 
our foreign relations. We should deal with 
our sister nations—whether they be small or 
large—on an adult basis. We must recognize 
their equality and their right to their own 
opinion. 

We are a Nation of free men and women, 
and we prize our liberty and our independ- 
ence. Let us allow others to enjoy their bless- 
ings, without begrudging them the exercise 
of their sovereignty. It is only in this man- 
ner, if we follow the advice of the founding 
fathers of our own country, that we hope to 
remain friends with the free peoples of the 
world and work together for lasting and just 
peace in the world. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1956 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father in changing, troubled 
days, we pray for conceptions big enough 
and spirits strong enough to match the 
epic time in which we live and serve—in 
this age on ages telling. With our minds 
startled by the swift march of world- 
shaking events, we bow at this wayside 
altar of prayer. Hidden fires are flam- 
ing forth consuming the old habitations 
of men. We hear voices that challenge 
all that has been counted fixed and final 
and sure. Nations and men in chains 
are stirring with hopes that savage re- 
pression cannot kill. For social systems 
which have sentenced the masses to 
grinding poverty, for industrial theories 
which hold human life more cheap than 
merchandise, may the ax be at the root 
of the rotted tree—as in all the turmoil 
of our times Thou are sifting out the 
souls of men beneath Thy judgment seat. 
Make us eager partners of Thy eternal 
purpose for all Thy children when under 
every sky men shall stand side by side 
in equal worth and unfettered freedom, 
all toiling and all reaping, with gratitude 
to Thee, the source of their blessings and 
the Father of all mankind. We ask it in 
the Redeemer’s name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, June 19, 1956, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Tribbe, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on today, June 20, 1956, the President 
had approved and signed the act (S. 872) 
for the relief of Sam Bergesen, 


REPORT OF OFFICE OF ALIEN PROP- 
ERTY, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the Annual Report 
of the Office of Alien Property, Depart- 
ment of Justice, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1955. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, June 20, 1956. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY AND FINANCIAL PROB- 
LEMS—MESSAGE. FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, a report of the 
National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems 
submitted to me through its chairman, 
covering its operations from July 1 to 
December 31, 1955, and describing, in 
accordance with section 4 (b) (5) of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act, the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for the above period. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, June 20, 1956. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, 
should the Senate be in session on June 
26, 27, 28, and 29, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be absent in order to attend the 
Republican State convention in my home 
State of Indiana, where I am a candidate 
for renomination to the United States 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, the Subcommittee on the Air 
Force of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and the Business and Commerce 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia were authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements made in connec- 
tion with the transaction of the routine 
morning business be limited to 2 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NORTHERN 
SYNOD, EVANGELICAL AND RE- 
FORMED CHURCH 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 

Northern Synod of the Evangelical and 

Reformed Church recently adopted two 

resolutions at the annual synod meeting. 

The first urges the elimination of dis- 

criminatory provisions in our immigra- 
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tion and naturalization laws, and the 
second urges the expansion of our tech- 
nical assistance programs, particularly 
through the United Nations. 

I support both of these objectives 
wholeheartedly and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the resolutions be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


NORTHERN SYNOD, 

EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH, 

June 14, 1956. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Congressional Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: At our annual 
synod meeting held April 24-26 our commit- 
tee for Christian social action presented the 
following resolutions which were unani- 
mously adopted: 

“A. That the synod afirm the obligation 
which rests upon the United States to elimi- 
nate from its immigration and naturalization 
laws all provisions which discriminate 
against persons on the basis of race; to pro- 
vide for a more equitable quota basis and a 
more flexible use of quotas so that more 
worthy persons may enter this country from 
lands whose quotas are presently exhausted; 
and to provide for a system of fair hearings 
and appeals covering unjust deportation or- 
ders or refusa` of visas. 

“B. That the synod urge the International 
Cooperation Administration, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate, and the Members of Congress repre- 
senting its constituency to support and ex- 
pand our support of technical assistance, 
particularly through the channels of the 
United Nations, and to allot adequate sums 
to give such programs effectiveness and sta- 
bility.” 

We are sure that you are in agreement 
with the objectives of these two resolutions 
and request that you do what you can to 
secure favorable action on them, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. REIFSCHNEIDER, 
President. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 6029. A bill for the relief of Robert 
D. Grier (individually, and as executor of 
the estate of Katie C. Grier) and Jane Grier 
Hawthorne (Rept. No. 2277). 

By Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. Res. 285, Resolution arranging for ex- 
haustive studies to be made regarding for- 
eign assistance by the United States Govern- 
ment (Rept. No. 2278). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. ANDERSON, and Mr. 
CHAVEZ): 

S. 4086. A bill to determine the rights and 
interests of the Navajo Tribe, Hopi Tribe, 
and individual Indians to the area set aside 
by the Executive order of December 6, 1882, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 4087. A bill for the relief of Verdi Adam; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 4088. A bill to provide additional visas 
for certain aliens of Greek ethnic origin re- 
siding in Greece; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CAPEHART when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 4089. A bill to amend Public Law 298, 
84th Congress, relating to the Corregidor- 
Bataan Memorial Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

S. 4090. A bill for the relief of Kalman 

Novak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BEALL (by request) : 

S. 4091. A bill for the relief of Kyonghi 

Hong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 4092. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Cultural Relations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 4093. A bill for the relief of Sally Ann 

Probert; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 4094. A bill amending the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
relative to reductions in certain Federal in- 
come and excess profits taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


PRINTING OF REVISION OF HOUSE 
DOCUMENT 210, ENTITLED “HOW 
OUR LAWS ARE MADE” 


Mr. KENNEDY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 293), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That the revision of the docu- 
ment entitled “How Our Laws Are Made” 
(H. Doc. No. 210, 83d Cong.), by Charles J. 
Zinn, law revision counsel of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
be printed as a Senate document, and that 
15,000 additional copies of such document 
be printed for the use of the Members of the 
Senate. 


ADDITIONAL VISAS FOR CERTAIN 
ALIENS OF GREEK ETHNIC ORIGIN 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
sure that every Member of the Senate 
numbers among his friends, as I do, hun- 
dreds of Greek-Americans who are such 
fine citizens of our Nation. 

I am certain, also, that every Mem- 
ber of the Senate has watched with in- 
terest and admiration the fine work of 
the Order of AHEPA and the AHEPA 
Refugee Relief Committee. 

In the State of Indiana, as in all other 
States, AHEPA continues its work with 
great vigor, but feels the need of some 
assistance from the Congress in further- 
ing its valiant efforts. 

I have been working with these fine 
folk to formulate legislation which would 
be helpful to their program. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill which these fine people 
assure me will accomplish their worthy 
purpose. 

The bill proposes to amend the Refu- 
gee Relief Act of 1953 by providing that 
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from any special nonquota immigrant 
visas allotted to aliens under section 4 
(a) of such act which remain unissued 
on January 1, 1957, there shall be made 
available for issuance to aliens of Greek 
ethnic origin residing in Greece— 
whether or not refugees within the 
meaning of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953—the following: First, not more 
than 4,000 shall be available to aliens 
residing in Greece who served in the mili- 
tary forces of such country during World 
War I, World War II, or the Korean con- 
flict; second, not more than 2,000 shall 
be available to aliens residing in Greece 
who are the parents, brothers, sisters, 
sons, or daughters of citizens of the 
United States; and third, not more than 
500 shall be available to eligible orphans 
residing in Greece who are under 14 
years of age. 

The visas authorized to be issued un- 
der the provisions of the bill may be 
issued until December 31, 1957. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 4088) to provide additional 
visas for certain aliens of Greek ethnic 
origin residing in Greece, introduced by 
Mr. CaAPEHART, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


APPOINTMENT OF AN ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR IN- 
TERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELA- 
TIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce a bill, and ask that it be ap- 
propriately referred. The bill has been 
prepared in an effort to put into effect 
the recommendations of Dr. J. L. Mor- 
rill, the distinguished president of the 
University of Minnesota, who was em- 
ployed by the Department of State to 
review the exchange programs. I intro- 
duce the bill to call it to the attention 
of the Senate. I do not expect to press 
for its present enactment; but I hope 
Senators will give it their attention and 
in that way perhaps an appropriate bill 
may be developed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, 

The bill (S. 4092) to provide for the 
appointment of an Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Cultural Re- 
lations, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


AMENDMENT OF ROBINSON-PAT- 
MAN ACT, RELATING TO EQUAL- 
ITY OF OPPORTUNITY—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. CAPEHART submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 11) to amend the Robin- 
son-Patman Act with reference to equal- 
ity of opportunity, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed. 
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NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


Mr. CHAVEZ submitted the following 
notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XI, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to sus- 
pend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the purpose 
of proposing to the bill H. R. 10986 making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes, the following amend- 
ments, namely: 

On page 47, after line 16, insert: 

“Sec. 634. During the fiscal year 1957 there 
is hereby authorized to be transferred to the 
Air Force Industrial Fund not to exceed $40 
million from the Navy Industrial Fund and 
not to exceed $110 million from the Army 
Industrial Fund.” 

On page 47, after line 16, insert: 

“Sec. 635. Appropriations available to the 
Department of Defense for major procure- 
ment of aircraft and missiles shall be availa- 
ble for expenses of development.” 


Mr. CHAVEZ also submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 10986, making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendments referred tn, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


COMPULSORY INSPECTION CF 
POULTRY AND POULTRY PROD- 
UCTS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL] 
may be added as an additional cosponsor 
to the bill (S. 3588) to provide for the 
compulsory inspection by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 
poultry and poultry products, introduced 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Arken], for himself and other Senators, 
on April 11, 1956. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

Address entitled “Our Heritage of Free- 
dom,” delivered by him at the baccalaureate 
service, Montana State University, Missoula, 
Mont., on June 3, 1956. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

Address delivered by Senator PURTELL 
placing in nomination Senator BusH, and 
excerpts from keynote address by Leonard W. 
Hall, at the Connecticut Republican State 
Convention on June 19, 1956. 


THE PREFERENCE CLAUSE IN FED- 
ERAL POWER LEGISLATION 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 

Watertown Times, of Watertown, N. Y., 

has published a series of three excellent 

articles written by its Washington corre- 
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spondent, Alan Emory, on the history of 

the preference clause in Federal power 

legislation and its importance to the Ni- 
agara power bill now pending before 
the House Committee on Public Works. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
three articles be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times of 

June 7, 1956] 

PREFERENCE CLAUSE LONG aT CENTER OF Dis- 
PUTE ON POWER—PROVIDES PRIORITY IN 
SALE OF POWER TO PUBLICLY OWNED NON- 
PROFIT GROUPS 
(Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN’s Niagara 

power bill was fought in the Senate almost 

entirely on the issue of the preference clause. 

The history of that provision, what it means, 

what it does, the arguments for and against 

it and its particular position in the Niagara 
power battle are discussed in a series of three 
articles starting today.) 


(By Alan S. Emory) 
1 


WASHINGTON, June 7.— The most contro- 
versial word in the whole public-private 
power dispute is “preference.” 

The preference clause was at the heart of 
the Senate debate on Niagara power. That 
single provision of Senator HERBERT H. LEH- 
Man’s bill to let the State of New York build 
a huge hydroelectric plant at Niagara Falls 
aroused the heated opposition of the other 
State Senator, IRVING M. IVES. 

Senator LEHMAN is a Democrat, Senator 
Ives a Republican, yet it was under a Repub- 
lican, President Theodore Roosevelt, that the 
preference clause got its first real impetus. 

It has been reinforced at least 13 times in 
congressional statutes since then. 

Senator Lemman’s bill specifies that the 
New York State Power Authority, in sell- 
ing Niagara energy, shall give equal prefer- 
ence to counties and municipalities, includ- 
ing their agencies or instrumentalities, New 
York agencies and departments, rural elec- 
tric cooperatives not organized for profit and 
Federal defense units. 

Proponents of the preference clause argue 
that the first crack at buying power from 
publicly developed projects should go to pub- 
licly owned nonprofit organizations, like local 
governments. Opponents argue that such 
arrangements constitute discrimination 
against customers of private utility com- 
panies who are more numerous. 

According to a Library of Congress study 
this year by Wallace R. Vawter and Barbara 
Jibrin, prepared at the request of Senator 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Democrat, Oregon, 
“there has been a continuous and consistent 
provision by the Congress that public agen- 
cies should have preference in the purchase 
of surplus power from Federal projects.” 

The latest expression of this policy, now 
60-plus years old, came in the 1954 atomic 
energy law, when Congress directed that the 
byproduct heat and energy from atomic 
installations should be sold under preference 
provisions. 

“Here, even with incidental power and in 
a wholly new field of energy development, 
the Congress has insisted on a preference 
clause,” the study reported. 

Public ownership and operation of water- 
power sites along rivers existed long before 
the United States was established and can 
be traced to New Hampshire in the 1630's. 
‘There was a public preference in the disposi- 
tion of surplus reclamation water back in 
1877. 

Twenty-six years later, President Theodore 
Roosevelt vetoed the Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
dam bill and in his message called for a 
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survey aimed at a new power policy to “best 
conserve the public interest.” 

On April 16, 1906, the policy took form in 
the Reclamation Act, which authorized the 
Federal Government to lease surplus power 
with preference to municipal customers. 
This, the Library of Congress report said, 
gave evidence of “intention that the power 
benefits should be widespread, rather than 
monopolized by a private corporation.” 

Following this act Presidents Roosevelt 
and William Howard Taft vetoed a succes- 
sion of bills authorizing private companies to 
build hydroprojects on the Tennessee, 
Rainey, James, White, and Coosa Rivers. 

Since then the preference clause has had 
a long legislative history, but Congress has 
generally followed the principle of selling 
power at the generating site, or bus bar, 
to the first customer to show up. 

A sustained attack on the preference 
clause coincided with the entry into office 
of the Eisenhower administration. Public 
power advocates decried the administration's 
“partnership” policy, which, they claimed, 
led to the denial of proper public benefits 
from natural resources projects. The main 
target of their attack, Douglas McKay, has 
resigned the Interior Secretariat and is now 
a candidate for the Senate from Gregon. 

Between 1906 and 1956 the preference 
clause had this history: 

The Raker Act, 1913, granted the city of 
San Francisco authority to use national park 
land in the Sierra Nevada to store water and 
develop power, but the water and energy 
could be sold only to a municipality, mu- 
nicipal water district, or irrigation district. 
The courts upheld this law. 

The Federal Power Act, 1920, set up the 
Federal Power Commission, classed power as 
a natural resource owned by the public, and 
ordered the FPC to give preference to State 
and municipal applications for hydro licenses 
on navigable waters. 

The Boulder Canyon project law of 1928 
repeated this theory. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority law of 
1933 said surplus power should be distributed 
with preference to “States, counties, munici- 
palities, and cooperative organizations of 
citizens or farmers not organized or doing 
business for profit * * *.” 

The Rural Electrification Act of 1936 in- 
cluded the preference principle in regard to 
loans. 

The Bonneville Power Act, 1937, required 
the agency running the project to give public 
bodies and cooperatives first chance to buy 
project energy and stated Congress’ policy 
that public bodies should always get such 
preference. Here Congress added a provision 
for withdrawing power committed to private 
companies by contract if the preference cus- 
tomers should eventually develop greater 
needs. Senator LEHMAN’s Niagara bill has 
this provision in it. 

The Fort Peck Act, 1938, duplicated the 
Bonneville provisions. 

The Flood Control Acts of 1938, 1944, and 
1945 insisted that preference in the sale of 
public-project power go to public bodies and 
cooperatives. 

An amendment to the reclamation law, 
1939, authorized power contracts for periods 
of up to 40 years at rates approved by the 
Interior Department, but preference for pub- 
lic agencies was repeated. 

The Water Conservation and Utilization 
Act, 1940, repeated the preference clause. 

The atomic-energy law, 1954, specified 
that the Atomic Energy Commission “shall 
give preference and priority to public bodies 
and cooperatives or to privately owned utili- 
ties providing electric utility services to 
higher-cost areas not being served by public 
bodies or cooperatives.” License applica- 
tions from public or cooperative bodies “shall 
be given preferred consideration,” the law 
said. 
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[From the Watertown (N. Y:) Daily Times of 
June 8, 1956] 


PREFERENCE CLAUSE SOFT-PEDALED, MORE OR 
LESS, UNDER IkE—SEATON May LOOK MORE 
KINDLY Upon Its ENFORCEMENT THAN DID 
McKay 


(This is the second of three articles on the 
preference clause.) 


(By Alan S. Emory) 
m 


WASHINGTON, June 8—The controversial 
preference clause has been more or less soft- 
pedaled over the years the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has been in power. 

Former Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay was of the opinion that it ought to be 
revised. His successor, Fred A. Seaton, comes 
from Nebraska, a public power State, and 
may look more kindly on its enforcement. 

Yet, as far back as August 18, 1953, the 
Interior Department made a policy state- 
ment that all Federal natural resource facil- 
ities would be operated for the benefit of the 
general public and particularly of domestic 
and rural consumers and the Department 
will give preference and priority to public 
bodies and cooperatives. 

The difference with preceding Democratic 
administrations was the declaration that the 
Department would not try to dispose of pub- 
licly developed power directly to consumers 
except under existing contracts. 

In 1954 the Southwest Power Administra- 
tion said that after preference customers 
used the power allocated under present con- 
tracts, plus a small upward revision, they 
would have to find other sources for addi- 
tional power needs. 

The Interior Department set up marketing 
criteria making the sale of power from Fed- 
eral projects a local responsibility. 

One big fight centered on a contract with 
the Georgia Power Co. for the sale of power 
from the Clark Hill Dam in South Carolina. 

The company was to transmit and sell the 
power to preference customers, taking for 
itself only a transmission, or wheeling fee. 
Public-power advocates objected to a plan 
under which the company could contract for 
the entire project output at the bus bar and 
the elimination of direct negotiations be- 
tween preference customers. 

After a congressional investigation of In- 
terior Department policies began under Rep- 
resentative Earn CHUDOFF, Democrat, Penn- 
sylvania, there came to light a memorandum 
by Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
on the Clark Hill contract. Mr. Brownell 
said that if preference customers wanted a 
more direct sale than the agreement pro- 
vided they were entitled to it and should be 
allowed a reasonable time to provide the 
means for taking and delivering the power 
to their clients. 

Aside from wheeling, the private com- 
panies may serve preference customers 
through displacement or substitution. Un- 
der this plan, the company finds it more eco- 
nomical to use all the project power itself 
and seryes the preference customer through 
steam plants located closer to the customer. 

Close to 85 percent of all the electric power 
produced in the country now flows from pri- 
vate plants. However, preference customers 
have been purchasing an increasing propor- 
tion of power generated by Federal projects. 

The Library of Congress study prepared 
this year for Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Democrat, Oregon, on the preference clause 
shows that preference customers were now 
buying 54 percent of the output. Back in 
fiscal 1951 they purchased only 35 percent 
from the Interior Department. 

The study showed that the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation was selling 64 percent of its power 
to preference customers, compared with 52 
percent 2 years ago, whereas: private com- 
panies and industry were getting 26 percent, 
compared with 43 percent 2 years ago. 
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But the Bonneville Power Administration 
is selling 29 percent to preference customers, 
compared with 31 percent 2 years ago, while 
private companies and industry have upped 
their take from 63 to 65 percent. In the TVA 
area the preference customer allotment has 
dipped from 46 percent to 32, the industrial 
allotment from 22 percent to 14. 

Opponents of the preference clause fear it 
is an opening wedge to nationalization of the 
power industry, but their rivals profess an 
equal objection to nationalization. 

Private power forces argue that the prefer- 
ence clause is socialistic. Public-power 
forces reply that it simply insures to the peo- 
ple the benefits of what already belongs to 
them. 

One reason the two are at such odds over 
the preference clause is that preference cus- 
tomers normally do not own transmission 
lines and must, therefore, rely on private 
companies to deliver their power. Without 
the preference clause, they say, they would 
have no guaranty of obtaining the electricity 
at reasonable rates. 

The Lehman bill would probably not have 
included the preference clause if the Federal 
Power Commission had ever put such a pro- 
vision into one of its licenses. But the FPC 
never has, and is, for the near future, any- 
way, unlikely to. 

There is no preference in the marketing of 
St. Lawrence River energy. 


— 


From the Watertown (N. T.) Daily Times of 
June 9, 1956] 


PREFERENCE CLAUSE Is SEEN HOLDING Ur NI- 
AGARA POWER BILL—WOULD Have LITTLE DIF- 
FICULTY PASSING WITHOUT Ir, Is BELIEF 


(This is the last of three articles on the 
preference clause.) 
(By Alan S. Emory) 
mr 


WASHINGTON, June 9.—Without the prefer- 
ence clause, most Washington observers 
agree, Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN’s Niagara 
power bill would have little difficulty win- 
ning congressional approval. 

But the bill does have that bitterly con- 
tested provision, and the Senator won a sig- 
nal victory when it was included in the meas- 
ure as it passed the Senate, 48-39. No effort 
was made to knock it out, even by opponents 
of preference. 

The New York State Power Authority Act 
states only that rural and domestic consum- 
ers of electricity in the State should get first 
call on State-produced power. If 95 percent 
of these consumers were represented by pri- 
vate companies, then those companies would 
get a priority on buying 95 percent of State- 
produced power. 

As a matter of fact, private companies serve 
about 95 percent of the State’s electricity 
consumers. But they still object to a power 
purchase priority’s being given to public 
agencies and rural cooperatives, even though 
combined they could only consume a maxi- 
mum of 10 percent of Niagara or St. Lawrence 
power now. 

The preference features of the Lehman bill, 
which give the priority to municipalities and 
rural co-ops, amount to a clarification of New 
York law and are not necessarily in conflict 
with it. 

Chairman Robert Moses of the New York 
State Power Authority admits that an argu- 
ment of such a conflict is a possibility, but 
he does not support the validity of that argu- 
ment. 

He says the Lehman bill's preference 
clause can be retained.” 

Mr. Moses would like to see the Lehman bill 
preference changed—he says the change 
would make it more workable—by adding 
language “making it entirely clear that the 
preference customers to whom power must be 
sold are those within the area of reasonable 
economic benefit. This will avoid any re- 
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quirement to carry power to distant areas at 
uneconomical transmission costs and through 
areas closer to the source of power.” 

The purpose of the declaration seems to be 
to shut New York City out of the field of 
preference customers. 

But at no point does Mr. Moses object to 
the heart of the Lehman preference clause, 
which is the same one carried down through 
the years in congressional legislation on 
public-powers projects. 

One of the severest attacks on the pref- 
erence clause was launched by the Hoover 
Commission and its task force on water re- 
sources. The attack drew from dissenting 
Commissioner Chet Holifield this comment: 

“It is curious how insistent the Commis- 
sion is on following the private utility line 
in the face of congressional policies which 
have decreed in no less than 14 basic statutes 
since 1906 by the Commission’s own count, 
that public agencies should have preference 
in purchasing power from Federal agencies.” 

The preference expressed in the 1954 
Atomic Energy Act, he said, “does not set up 
a preference class of consumers of electricity 
with resulting discrimination against other 
consumers who must buy their electricity 
from private utilities which make profits and 
pay taxes.” 

Nothing in either Federal or State law 
clearly bars the preference clause from a 
New York power license. Under Thomas E. 
Dewey the State administration's policy was 
dead against preference in the traditional 
congressional sense. 

Yet, while he was Governor, the State 
power authority told the FPC it could 
accept in its St. Lawrence license—and, 
therefore, presumably in a Niagara license— 
any conditions the FPC laid down. Mr. 
Dewey advanced this idea in 1951 himself. 

Now that Averell Harriman is the State's 
chief executive, State administration policy 
finds no conflict between the Federal and 
State ideas on preference. Mr. Harriman is 
four-square behind the Lehman Niagara 
bill. 

Proponents of the preference clause claim 
it will provide a “yardstick” for measuring 
all electric rates, with a resulting drop of 
high power costs to consumers served by 
competing private companies. 

In 17 out of 23 areas where municipal 
utility systems’ rates can be measured against 
neighboring private-company service in New 
York State, according to the 1954 FPC re- 
port, the public power rates were lower, based 
on charges for 100 kilowatt-hours. 


IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to address the Senate for about 
4 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Arizona was going to make a similar 
request. The Senator from Arizona will 
gladly listen to the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
approximately 4 minutes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
taken note of the fact that the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has reported H. R. 
6888, a bill to provide for the admission, 
above quota, of a number of sheep- 
herders and to eliminate the quota mort- 
gaging resulting from previous special 
bills for the admission of sheepherders 
into the United States, 
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Mr. President, I think that my views 
on immigration legislation and policy are 
fairly well known. My opposition to our 
present immigration laws and policies 
is deep and unremitting. I shall not 
cease to fight, with all the efforts of 
which I am capable, until the McCarran- 
Walter Act is converted into a just and 
humane law, giving opportunity, under 
fair but strict overall quota limits, to 
all people, regardless of national origin, 
race, or creed, to be admitted into the 
United States on their individual merits, 
qualifications, and need—and the need 
of the United States. 

It strikes me as surpassingly strange 
that every 2 years we are confronted 
with a proposition to admit more sheep- 
herders above quota limits, but we never 
get an opportunity to vote on basic legis- 
lation to revise our quota system so that 
these special sheepherder bills will not 
be necessary. 

In past years, Mr. President, I have 
voted for these special sheepherder bills 
because I have felt that it was good for 
the United States to have these addi- 
tional and undeniably useful workers 
come in, even though this permission 
was granted to only one group, for the 
benefit of only one industry. But the 
time has come, Mr. President, for the 
Congress to face the issue frankly and 
to admit that the McCarran-Walter Act 
is a cruel, unreasonable, and repressive 
law, and that action must be taken to 
change it substantially. I do not expect 
to continue to vote for special bills for 
sheepherders, while capmakers, watch- 
makers, carpenters, doctors, scientists, 
and metal workers—to name at random 
just a few types of workers—continue to 
be barred from the United States by the 
operation of the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Some of the very sponsors of these 
sheepherder bills are the most vociferous 
in defending the national origins quota 
system. Let them admit that these spe- 
cial sheepherder bills violate the so-called 
principle of the national origins quota 
system. Let them admit that the na- 
tional origins quota system is a shame 
and a scandal upon the fair name of the 
United States. 

The other day the distinguished senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], for- 
mer chairman of the Immigration Sub- 
committee, who was himself a strong 
supporter of the last sheepherders bill 
the Senate passed, declared that this 
sheepherders bill could not be accepted 
as constituting an immigration program 
for 1956. If any immigration legisla- 
tion is to be passed, it should be substan- 
tial immigration legislation which will 
grant relief to the sheep-raising indus- 
try, to other industries, and to mothers, 
fathers, brothers, sisters, uncles, and 
friends of aliens who want to come to the 
United States but who are now barred 
because of the quota system and the 
other restrictions in the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

Let me call attention again to S. 1206, 
the bill which I and 12 other Senators 
have introduced in this Congress, which 
would revise our immigration and citi- 
zenship laws in a constructive and posi- 
tive manner, and remove those discrimi- 
natory features which plague us today. 
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There are also pending before the Sen- 
ate four bills introduced by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Warxrns], representing 
the recommendations of the administra- 
tion. I do not think that these bills go 
far enough. Iam glad, however, to rec- 
ognize them as constituting, for the most 
part, steps in the right direction. 

The President of the United States has 
recommended the enactment of substan- 
tial immigration legislation at this ses- 
sion. The majority leader of the Senate 
has urged that substantial immigration 
legislation be enacted at this session. 
There is no partisanship involved. No 
party stands to win selfish credit from 
the enactment of immigration legisla- 
tion, but both parties will deservedly be 
blamed if no substantial immigration 
legislation is enacted at this session of 
Congress. And what is much more im- 
portant, America will be the loser. 

Suitable immigration legislation 
should be, and must be, enacted by this 
Congress. I hope that the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee will yet consider and 
report my bill, S. 1206. If the commit- 
tee does not see fit to recommend S. 1206, 
I hope it will recommend substantial 
portions of it. I would even be glad to 
see the committee recommend the ad- 
ministration’s four bills, although those 
bills do not go far enough, as I have 
said, and in some particulars at least, 
represent a backward movement. I 
shall be glad to take my chances of seek- 
ing amendment to those bills on the 
floor. 

I hope that the Judiciary Committee 
will shortly move to show as much con- 
sideration for human beings as it has 
shown for sheep. 


CURRENT EVENTS IN THE FIELD OF 
PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE POWER 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed at this time for not to exceed 4 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Arizona 
is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
few weeks ago I called the attention of 
my colleagues to some very interesting 
current events in the fiéld of public 
versus private power. Isay these events 
were very interesting because they were 
of considerable significance to me, and 
I assume them to be of equal interest 
to the Members of this body, particularly 
to those who have been carrying the 
torch for public power in all of its rami- 
fications. 

I took the occasion to recite the results 
of 2 recent elections, 1 in the State of 
Oregon and 1 in the State of Washing- 
ton, in which people at the grassroots, 
after having experienced public power, 
voted overwhelmingly to solve their pub- 
lic power problems—and I assure you 
they were serious problems—by selling 
their public power systems to private 
enterprise. 

The election in the State of Oregon 
which I mentioned was the vote of mem- 
bers of the Sandy Electric Cooperative, 
with headquarters at Sandy, Oreg., to 
sell their system to the Portland General 
Electrice Co. The vote by the members 
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was 571 to 99 in favor of the sale. The 
Sandy Electric Cooperative had been 
operating at a loss, and had reached the 
end of its rope. Its rates had been about 
one-third higher than the rates of the 
Portland General Electric Co., which 
serves similar customers in neighboring 
areas. By this time the Sandy Electric 
Cooperatives customers are enjoying 
what is believed to be better service, at 
a saving of some 3344 percent, at the 
hands of that much-maligned monster, 
private power. At least, the people most 
directly affected are not afraid of that 
big, bad wolf. 

The second instance was a similar 
election held recently in Stevens County, 
Wash. The people who were the patrons 
of the Stevens County Public Utility Dis- 
trict voted 5,008 to 2,019 to sell the dis- 
trict’s facilities to the Washington Water 
Power Co., another big, bad wolf of pub- 
lic power fiction. 

Again, in this instance, the people had 
experienced not only a taste but a belly- 
ful. They were not voting on an ideo- 
logical abstraction. They had lived 
through years of public power, had been 
on the receiving end, and were in a posi- 
tion to know from experience its merits 
and demerits. If public power, as has 
so often been claimed, is the bonanza 
from whence all blessings flow, the fact 
had escaped their attention. 

Now the people of Stevens County, 
Wash., too, are benefiting from lower 
electric rates and from tax dollars gen- 
erated simultaneously from a privately 
owned electric company. 

After describing these current events, 
I proceeded to document a comparison of 
electric rates for farm service, as re- 
ceived by another private electric util- 
ity company, the Idaho Power Co., with 
those of all REA systems operating in 
the State of Idaho; also a similar com- 
parison of Idaho Power Co. farm service 
rates with those of REA-financed sys- 
tems in the State of Tennessee. 

Suffice it to say at this point that the 
four REA distributors in Idaho which 
purchase power from Bonneville Power 
Administration received for the year 
1953 an average price per kilowatt-hour 
32.7 percent higher than the average 
price per kilowatt-hour for electric serv- 
ice supplied to farm customers by Idaho 
Power Co. for the same year. The five 
REA distributors in Idaho which pur- 
chase their power requirements from 
privately owned, taxpaying electric 
companies and from the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation received an aver- 
age price per kilowatt-hour, for the year 
1953, which is 54.4 percent higher than 
the average price for farm electric serv- 
ice received by Idaho Power Co. 

These disparities occurred in spite of 
the fact that the private electric com- 
pany, Idaho Power, paid 33.32 percent of 
its gross revenues for taxes of all kinds 
in 1953. 

Having spread these facts upon the 
RecorD, I was interested in the reaction 
a few days later by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER]. On May 18, 1956, he arose to 
decry those facts, not to dispute them. 
He used his privilege in an attempt to 
divert attention from the facts, with a 
plea to “look behind the statistics.” 
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That is an intriguing exercise, Mr. 
President, if, in fact, it can be done. 
Being of a curious turn of mind, I am 
perfectly willing—in fact, I invite the 
Senator—not only to look behind the 
facts, but also to look under them and 
look around them, and even through 
them; but he cannot overlook them. 

The further intriguing thing to me 
about the Senator’s dissertation is that 
he had not a single, blessed thing to say 
about the current events in the public- 
power field described above. Perhaps he 
followed his own advice in the other in- 
stance, and, having taken a look behind 
the statisties of the two free elections 
among people who have experienced a 
full dosage of public power, decided there 
was no merit in further talk about them. 

I submit to the Senator from Oregon 
that the votes by American citizens, those 
in Oregon being among his own constitu- 
ents, are a far more potent commentary 
upon the subject at hand than anything 
he or I may say. 

In the process of looking behind the 
statistics, the Senator from Oregon tries 
to gloss over the facts, by describing my 
data as selective and partial.” He 
said: 

That the co-ops selected for comparison 
serve some of the most rugged and sparsely 
populated sections of the West, where con- 
struction costs are high and operating condi- 
tions dificult, when compared with Idaho 
Power's more compact service area. 


I can assure the Senator from Oregon 
there was nothing selective or partial 
about the data. The comparisons in- 
cluded all REA units in the entire State 
of Idaho, broadly scattered throughout 
the State, with varying degrees of oper- 
ating conditions, and not unlike the farm 
areas served by the private company 
which has a record of farm electrification 
which embraces a near 100 percent sat- 
uration, and not only including irrigated 
farms, but extending throughout vast 
expanses of upland ranch areas, up the 
gullies, and along the creeks. 

He says the co-ops came into existence 
in the first place because the private com- 
pany did not want to add these areas 
to its system, out of belief they would 
be unprofitable. A sweeping generaliza- 
tion such as that might mislead the 
uninformed, but is ludicrous to the ex- 
treme to those who have even only a 
slight acquaintance with Idaho geogra- 
phy. Some of the REAs which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon suggests should, in 
all conscience, have been rendered un- 
necessary by Idaho Power Co. service to 
their areas years ago are 400 miles away 
from the company’s service area. 

Let me make it clear that nothing I 
say or have said is intended to disparage 
the value of electric service, from what- 
ever source, to an isolated area. Many, 
many REAs across the Nation, as well as 
in Idaho, are serving a splendid purpose. 
Without them, many of our people would 
not have the modern advantages of elec- 
tric aids to living and to agriculture. 
Perhaps the REA rates are justifiably 
higher than those of private companies, 
and their service still a bargain to the 
people. 

My objection is to the all-too-common 
practice of clothing public power, what- 
ever its situation, with all righteousness, 
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and the accompanying failure to give 
eredit for accomplishment to private en- 
terprise when that credit is due. 

Getting back to the voice of the people 
in these matters of public versus private 
power, the junior Senator from Oregon 
should be reminded that his disclaimers 
will not stand up against the experience 
and the votes of the people themselves 
in several areas, some in his own State of 
Oregon, where the Idaho Power Co. ren- 
ders electric service. If this company’s 
record of service and rates require a look 
behind the statistics, why have the mem- 
bers of four REAs in that area taken 
the same course of action recently fol- 
lowed by the people of Stevens County, 
Wash., and of the Sandy, Oreg., rural 
community? 

The citizens of Jordon Valley, Oreg., 
whom the junior Senator from Oregon 
represents, pioneered the path some 
years back, when they voted overwhelm- 
ingly to sell their REA system lock, stock, 
and barrel, to the Idaho Power Co., after 
an unsatisfactory public-power experi- 
ence. Since that vote, they have en- 
joyed better service, lower rates, and 
wider extension of farm service. 

The REA at Juntura, Oreg., also in a 
part of the Senator’s bailiwick, made a 
like decision. Later, the REA unit head- 
quartered at Vale, Oreg., where there are 
real, live voters in the Senator’s jurisdic- 
tion, followed suit, after several years of 
operation. In Long Valley, Idaho, REA 
members reached a similar decision for 
the same reasons. 

Is not this the voice of the people? 
not people who deal in theories but peo- 
ple who have had the experience of un- 
fulfilled expectations which abound in 
the myth of public power being always 
beneficent, always a cure-all, always 
doing public good and, incidentally, in 
opposition to the terrible ogre of private 
enterprise. 


EVELYN COLE, MONTANA’S CON- 
TEMPORARY WESTERN ARTIST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
cently I was presented by one of our Sen- 
ate pages—Jack Upshaw, of Chinook, 
Mont.—with an original oil painting. 

The artist responsible for the fine 
piece of art work is Miss Evelyn Cole, also 
of Chinook. In my estimation, Miss Cole 
is one of the outstanding contemporary 
western artists, and a worthy successor 
to Charles M. Russell, the greatest 
American frontier artist. 

The creative brushes of the Russells, 
Remingtons, and the Coles have pre- 
served for us on canvas a vanishing 
era—the era of the settler, the cowboy, 
and the Indian on the western frontier. 

The painting is a landscape scene of 
north-central Montana, near the Bear- 
paw Mountains, set within an outline of 
the Treasure State. The foreground of 
the painting depicts a band of Nez Perce 
Indians led by the great Chief Joseph. 

Miss Cole is a native Montanan. Her 
art deals largely with history and land- 
scapes associated with central Montana. 
A number of her paintings are on dis- 
play in museums and libraries in Mon- 
tana. At present, Miss Cole’s art is not 
known as well as it should be beyond the 
limits of Montana; but I am sure that 
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national recognition will be forthcoming 
in the near future, because Evelyn Cole’s 
art is fine in detail, pleasing in color, and 
presents true and accurate portrayal 
of the West. 

Miss Cole’s painting hangs in a prom- 
inent place in my office, and I welcome 
all admirers of western art who may care 
to inspect it to come in and see a real 
masterpiece. 


BUTTE AND MONTANA CELEBRATE A 
BIRTHDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD an editorial 
entitled “Butte and Montana Celebrate 
a Birthday,” published in the Montana 
Standard of May 27, 1956. I believe this 
editorial is worthy of the consideration 
of all Members of the Senate, because 
it outlines in some detail the growth of 
these two fine entities, first, the city of 
Butte, the most picturesque city in the 
United States, with the finest people, and 
Montana, the Treasure State, also with 
the finest people in the Union. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BUTTE AND MONTANA CELEBRATE A BIRTHDAY 


The city of Butte and the State of Mon- 
tana are both 92 years old. 

But the fact is cities and States do not 
grow old; they grow young until they die. 

And both Butte and Montana are still 
growing young. 

Ninety-two years ago last week the legis- 
lation which made Montana a Territory, 
separating it from Idaho Territory, was 
passed in Congress and signed by President 
A. Lincoln, 

And at about the same time a couple of 
prospectors, G. O. Humphrey and William 
Allison, panned sufficient gold along Silver 
Bow Creek to establish a gold camp and 
attract other prospectors here. Within 2 
years the population had reached 500. 

Since then Montana and Butte have had 
their ups and downs, but they have con- 
tinued to grow. 

New mining developments and extension 
of old ones bring assurance that the popu- 
lation of Butte will increase materially 
within the next few years. Similarly, these 
developments haye given the mining camp 
a new lease on longevity. The end isn't in 
sight. 

Economists and scientists concluded in 
recent years that Montana's varied assort- 
ment of natural resources have only been 
scratched, thus giving the State a new lease 
on the future. 

Although Montana's extensive deposits of 
minerals are irreplaceable once they have 
been removed from the ground, the supply 
as the years have passed has constantly 
grown larger and larger. 

It has been similar with Montana's other 
natural resources. 

New discoveries in scientific methods, ir- 
rigation, and new machinery have con- 
stantly increased Montana's agricultural 
productive capacity. 

Montana’s attractiveness as a tourist 
hayen are only beginning to be realized. 
The tourist business has grown up within 
the memory of our young people from al- 
most nothing to third rank in the State's 
income producing resources. 

The State’s population has been steadily 
increasing with the trend of the movement 
of people away from the crowded East to 
the wide open spaces of the West. 

One resource which has scarcely begun 
to be developed is Montana’s vast supply 
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of water, a large amount of which ts stored 
naturally in the form of snow in the moun- 
tains during the winter and seeps away 
gradually during the summer in clear, cool 
mountain streams. 

Another resource which has only been 
scratched is that of petroleum. 

In both of these categories there is room 
for tremendous growth, thus making the 
State of Montana younger even though it 
is growing older in years chronologically. 

The migrations of people constantly west- 
ward across the United States is merely one 
of the signs that the areas from which they 
are coming are actually growing old, both 
chronologically and in resources. 

In another field, Montana has a great op- 
portunity to achieve still more youthfulness. 
This is in the manufacturing field. The 
trend here again is in our favor. The trend 
is to move the factory closer and closer to 
the source of raw materials needed for 
fabrication. 

In the past, Montana has existed chiefly 
as a source of raw materials. Processing adds 
greatly to the value of a raw product. There 
is no reason why Montana can’t grasp this 
advantage. It has most of the necessary 
ingredients. 

So, here's a salute to Butte and Montana 
on their twin birthdays. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I notice the blushing 
modesty of the Senator from Montana 
when he says that Butte is the finest city 
in the country, and that the people of 
Montana are the finest people in the 
country. Does not the Senator from 
Montana think he should sprinkle a little 
modesty on such glowing statements? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will say to the 
Senator from Illinois that I was being 
unduly modest because of my sensitive 
feeling for other Senators. However, I 
could have gone to extremes and really 
told the truth about Montana, the Treas- 
ure State, which, of course, words are 
not sufficient to express. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is always excellent 
to find people with such a charitable 
opinion of themselves. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Especially when it 
is the truth, 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PRO- 
POSALS TO AMEND ROBINSON- 
PATMAN ACT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the standing Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I an- 
nounce that tomorrow at 10 o'clock, in 
room 318 of the Senate Office Building, 
hearings will be opened upon H. R. 11, 
S. 11, and several other bills dealing with 
the amendment of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. 


The committee has received commu- 
nications from at least 60 different per- 
sons who desire to express opinions with 
respect to this issue. It is one of the 
most important questions confronting 
the Nation. It is a part of the same 
problem which the Senate had under 
discussion yesterday when the bill giving 
automobile dealers their day in court 
was passed by a vote of 76 to 1. 

The problem of violations of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act affects all sorts of 
small business. Drugstores in many 
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localities are very much affected. Small 
grocers are very much interested. Small 
jobbers in the gasoline and oil business, 
filling stations, small refiners, and big 
refiners, are all interested. 

Recently I received a letter from the 
Governor of my State in which he ex- 
pressed great concern over the gasoline 
wars which have been opened in Wyo- 
ming. The same situation has developed 
in other States, The big refiners cut 
prices, and the small filling station and 
the small refiner cannot compete. 
There have been instances of big com- 
panies moving into a local community, 
spending large sums of money on the 
construction of luxurious filling stations, 
offering their commodities at a lower 
rate, and driving the small, independent 
dealers out of business. 

The issue we are facing is whether the 
local independent businessman is seeing 
the end of his day as a part of the eco- 
nomic system of America, and is being 
succeeded by the national operator, who 
is in a position to write the whole law 
for himself. 

It will be the endeavor of the subcom- 
mittee, as I stated to Governor Simpson 
in response to his letter to me, to make 
arrangements for the full presentation 
of the problem by representatives of in- 
dependent filling stations, independent 
jobbers, small refiners, and big refiners. 
I hope to be able to lay on the table 
the entire story of the devices by which 
local independent enterprise is losing its 
economic freedom. 

One of the bills, S. 11, was introduced 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER]. 

The commitee is also about to open 
hearings on the meat industry. The 
Senator from Tennessee will preside at 
the opening session, which will be held 
tomorrow. The bills which are involved 
are not only S. 11, introduced by the 
Senator from Tennessee, but also H. R. 
1840, introduced by Representative 
Byron G. Rocers of Colorado, and S. 780, 
which was introduced by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr.LONG. Iam pleased to learn that 
hearings are to be conducted upon this 
important issue. I very much hope that 
the committee will report S. 11, or a bill 
which will accomplish the same purpose, 
some time during the next few weeks, 
because Congress will not be in session 
much longer. I am a cosponsor, along 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], of S. 11. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am aware of 
that fact. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming is familiar with the problems in- 
volved. It seems to me that the price 
discriminations which are adversely af- 
fecting small business are very serious. 
Unless Congress acts to afford some ele- 
ment of protection to small business 
which does not now exist, we shall see 
very many more business failures and 
bankruptcies than are necessary. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. I believe it will be possible 
to report proposed legislation which will, 
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at least, be of some assistance in the 
situation which is developing. 

The problem affects the entire econ- 
omy. The struggle is now reaching its 
most critical point. I refer to the strug- 
gle between small independent enterprise 
in local communities and the great na- 
tional, concentrated companies which 
operate throughout the United States, 
and sometimes throughout the world. 
We are losing the power to regulate com- 
merce in the public welfare, and shall 
continue to lose it unless legislation of 
this kind, well drafted and properly con- 
ceived, is enacted. 


IMPROVEMENT OF GOVERNMENTAL 
BUDGETING AND ACCOUNTING 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded, and the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3897) to improve govern- 
mental budgeting and accounting meth- 
ods and procedures, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Manoney in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, the pending bill, if enacted, will 
bring about the most important reforms 
and improvements in the Government’s 
financial structure in a decade or more. 

Cosponsored by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Payne], who is a 
great authority on the subject and has 
done a tremendous amount of work in 
this field of legislation, and by 30 other 
distinguished Members of the Senate 
from each side of the aisle, S. 3897 was 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Government Operations on June 7. 

It has the unqualified endorsement of 
the major financial departments of the 
Government, including the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, each of 
whom submitted testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Reorganization which 
held the hearings upon this matter. 

The bill implements directly the rec- 
ommendations of the Second Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government—the Second 
Hoover Commission—relating to budget- 
ing and accounting. 

The task force on budgeting and ac- 
counting was headed by Mr. J. Harold 
Stewart, of Boston, to whom the sub- 
committee is strongly indebted. 

The bill would enact into law the rec- 
ommendations made by the President of 
the United States to the Congress in his 
special message delivered May 10, 1956, 
when he urged early enactment of ap- 
propriate legislation in this field. 
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As I pointed out on yesterday when I 
filed the committee’s report, this pro- 
posed legislation would place the entire 
governmental structure on an accrued 
annual expenditures basis, thus improv- 
ing the financial management within 
the executive agencies, and immeasur- 
ably strengthening the control of the 
Congress over the purse strings. 

As the Senate probably knows, more 
than $25 million of Government ex- 
penditures in 1956 are being made 
from funds appropriated in previous 
years. It seems to me, therefore, that 
the pending measure, if enacted, would 
bring about a radical and important re- 
form in governmental accounting. 

The bill provides that the executive 
agencies shall determine their budgets 
on a cost basis and shall maintain their 
accounts on an accrual expenditures 
basis to provide the foundation for the 
stating of appropriations by the Con- 
gress on an annual accrued expenditures 
basis, which is the heart of fiscal control. 

In other words, upon the enactment of 
this bill, the Congress would make its 
appropriations for each fiscal year upon 
the estimates of expenditures actually to 
be made or to be accrued during that 
fiscal year, as opposed to the present ap- 
propriations procedure whereby appro- 
priations are made upon an obligation 
basis which at times extends over several 
fiscal years in the future. 

I am fully aware that this is a revolu- 
tionary change in our fiscal processes 
which could not be effectuated overnight, 
but which in all probability would be 
implemented gradually with the least 
disturbance within the executive agen- 
cies. Nor do I believe—nor was there 
any evidence in the hearings—that it 
would have any adverse effect upon the 
Government's financial operations. 

To the contrary, there is every indi- 
cation that substantial operating econ- 
omies will accrue to the Government 
from the establishment of more business- 
like budgeting, accounting, and appropri- 
ations procedures. I strongly urge fa- 
vorable action upon this bill. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire, who has attended 
every hearing on the bill and whose fine 
assistance was extremely important in 
bringing about action on the bill in com- 
mittee and having it reported to the 
Senate. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the chairman 
of the subcommittee for his kind expres- 
sions. My purpose in rising is to make 
sure the record shows that the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, 
the chairman of the subcommittee which 
considered the proposed legislation, han- 
dled it in his characteristic, able fashion. 
He gave it his constant attention. Hear- 
ings were held with great care. Testi- 
mony from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, from the Bureau of 
the Budget, and from departments in- 
volved, including the Department of 
Defense, was taken and carefully sifted 
and screened. 

As a minority member of the subcom- 
mittee, I should like to take this op- 
portunity to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Masachusetts for his able, 
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careful, and painstaking handling of this 
important measure, and other measures 
to implement the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission, to express my 
confidence in the subcommittee and the 
staff and also to assure the Senate that 
the measure has been carefully screened. 
We are all in hearty accord in urging the 
Senate to pass the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator, 
very much. I also wish to express regret 
that the Senator from Maine IMr. 
Payne], who played such a major role in 
preparing this measure, is unable to be 
present because of a death in his family. 
In talking with him yesterday he ex- 
pressed his great interest in the measure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express my commenda- 
tion of the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corron] for his nonpartisan ap- 
proach to this matter and for the com- 
ments he has made regarding the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy]. 
The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] is 
a coauthor of the measure. He ex- 
pressed the hope that it would not be 
brought before the Senate during his ab- 
sence, which was made necessary by a 
death in his family, but that did not fit 
in with the wishes of some other Sena- 
tors. ; 

I appreciate the contribution of both 
the Senator from New Hampshire and 
the Senator from Maine, and I also wish 
to commend my friend from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 2 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the comments made by 
the Senator from New Hampshire. As 
has been stated, the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Payne] is unavoidably absent be- 
cause of a death in his family. He is 
vitally interested in the measure and has 
asked me to convey to the Senate the 
great importance he attaches to this 
measure in connection with the opera- 
tions of the Federal Government. 

I wish to join, also, in commending the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY], who has done such good 
work on the bill. I also wish to com- 
mend the entire committee and those 
who have worked together, on both sides 
of the aisle, in bringing the measure be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. KENNEDY, 
from California. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iyield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to state that too often, I think, we 
overlook the importance of the work and 
the responsibilities which are assumed by 
subcommittees of the various standing 
committees. In this particular instance, 
as my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] and other Members realize, 
the chairman of the Government Op- 
erations Committee is carrying a very 
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heavy workload; and were it not for Sen- 
ators, like the distinguished Senator. 
from Massachusetts, who are willing to 
cooperate and willing to take the chair- 
manship of subcommittees and actually 
do the heavy work in developing and 
processing proposed legislation of this 
character, our committees would bog 
down. 

I am personally indebted to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and to those 
who served with him on both sides of the 
aisle for the splendid job which has been 
done on this bill. It is an important 
measure. We can make substantial prog- 
ress in getting ready for action on im- 
portant and needed legislation only as 
our subcommittees take responsibility 
and do the job as thoroughly and efi- 
ciently as it has been done in this in- 
stance. The chairman of the full com- 
mittee is thoroughly appreciative of the 
labors of the members of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

In considering appropriations for the 
armed services, we noticed a great num- 
ber of obligated but unexpended bal- 
ances which have been carried over for 
years, This bill will prevent such a sit- 
uation from arising. It will give far 
greater authority to the Appropriations 
Committee each year, and it will be nec- 
essary for the committee to decide each 
year how much shall be appropriated to 
prevent the tremendous carryovers. So, 
Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
measure offers a hope of substantial sav- 
ings, and also far greater control by the 
executive branch and by the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 3897) was passed. 

Mr. BYRD subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
following the passage of the Kennedy- 
Payne bill, Senate bill 3897, there be 


printed in the Recor a statement by me. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 
KENNEDY-PAYNE BILL 

Iam a patron on this bill because it is ex- 
pressly a step in the direction of two objec- 
tives which I believe to be urgently needed 
in the Federal fiscal system: 

1. Annual review of Congress of all major 
appropriations for expenditure in the com- 
ing fiscal year; and 
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2. Reduction in unexpended balances car- 
ried over from prior appropriations which 
now are available for years with ineffective 
legislative control over the annual rate of 
expenditure from them. 

We must keep constantly before us the fact 
that there is a wide difference between an- 
nual appropriations and annual expenditures, 

It is annual expenditures—not appropria- 
tions—measured by annual revenue which 
result in annual deficits or surpluses. 

To demonstrate the difference between 
annual appropriations and annual expendi- 
tures, I shall summarize the record for the 
past 10 years. 

In 1948 we appropriated $39 
spent $34 billion. 

In 1949 we appropriated $41 
spent $40 billion. 

In 1950 we appropriated $50 
spent $45 billion. 

In 1951 we appropriated $84 
spent $45 billion. 

In 1952 we appropriated $93 
spent $66 billion. 

In 1953 we appropriated $80 
spent $74 billion. 

In 1954 we appropriated $63 
spent $68 billion. 

In 1955 we appropriated $57 
spent $65 billion. 

In 1956 we appropriated $62 billion and it 
is estimated that we shall spend $64 billion, 

In 1957 the President has requested ap- 

propriations totaling $66 billion and the 
Budget Bureau has estimated that we shall 
spend $66 billion. 
The accumulation of unexpended balances 
in appropriations over the years in excess 
of expenditures, after deducting lapses, now 
totals $74.6 billion. If we should appro- 
priate in this session of Congress the full 
amount requested by the President for fiscal 
year 1957, beginning July 1, we would enter 
the new fiscal year with appropriations and 
other authorizations for expenditure total- 
ing $140.9 billion. 

Of the $66 billion in new appropriations 
requested by the President for fiscal year 
1957, only $42.7 billion is for actual ex- 
penditure during the year. This means that 
of the appropriations we are making at this 
time, assuming the budget requests, $23.3 
billion would be for expenditure in some 
subsequent year. Under the legislative ap- 
propriation practices, expenditure from this 
$23.3 billion balance would be subject to 
very little annual review by Congress in sub- 
sequent years. 

This huge balance has been built up under 
a policy of financing tremendous long-lead 
time projects in advance by appropriating 
the full amount of the cost at the time of 
their inception. After the original appro- 
priation, in practice, very little legislative 
control is exercised over annual expendi- 
tures from multiyear appropriations. 

Under this bill the President’s budget ulti- 
mately would be submitted on an annual 
accrued-cost basis, and appropriations would 
be made each year to finance the annual 
cost of contracts entered into pursuant to 
statutory authority. 

I do not contend that this legislation would 
accomplish all which is desirable for the 
recapture of congressional control over the 
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-annual rate of expenditure of Federal funds. 
But it would be a step in the general direc- 


tion of more meaningful appropriation ac- 
tion. It would provide a more practicable 
control over annual expenditures. It would 
produce a more tangible relationship with 
revenue requirements for a given year. It 
would develop a clearer disclosure of Fed- 
eral activities on an annual basis. And it 
would establish Federal operations on a more 
businesslike basis not only for purposes of 
revenue and appropriations but also for more 
effective accounting and auditing. 

I hope the bill will pass as a progressive 
reorganization in Federal fiscal procedures, 
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methods, and techniques which may result 
in more efficient government at reduced cost 
to taxpayers, 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE RECLA- 
MATION PROJECT ACT OF 1939 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2262, 
House Bill 101. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
101) relating to the administration by 
the Secretary of the Interior of section 
9, subsections (d) and (e) of the Recla- 
mation Project Act of 1939. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF 
CERTAIN PROPERTY OF COLUM- 
BIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending bill be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 2263, Senate 
bill 3663. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3663) to exempt from taxation certain 
property of the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety in the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this bill 
comes to the floor of the Senate with the 
unanimous vote of the District of Colum- 
bia Committee. The explanation is 
brief, I make it for the purpose of the 
Record. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
for the exemption from taxation of the 
real estate described as lot 79, in square 
115, in the District of Columbia, owned 
by the Columbia Historical Society so 
long as the same is owned and occupied 
by the Columbia Historical Society and 
its member organizations and is not used 
for commercial purposes. 

The Columbia Historical Society is the 
historical society of and for the Nation’s 
Capital, as well as the District of Colum- 
bia. It was founded and incorporated 
in 1894, and is a nonprofit cultural, edu- 
cational, philanthropic, and historical 
society. 

The loss of revenue from annual real 
estate taxes on this property, under pres- 
ent valuation, amounts to $2,876.28. 

I urge the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). The bill is open 
to amendment, 

If there be no amendment to be of- 
fered, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
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The bill (S. 3663) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the real estate 
described as lot 79, in square No. 115, 
situated in the city of Washington, District 
of Columbia, owned by the Columbia His- 
torical Society, is hereby exempt from all 
taxation so long as the same is owned and 
occupied by the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety and its member organizations and is 
not used for commercial purposes, subject 
to the provisions of sections 2, 3, and 5 of 
the act entitled “An act to define the real 
property exempt from taxation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved December 24, 
1942 (56 Stat. 1091; D. C. Code, secs. 47-801b, 
47-801, and 47-80le). 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGE OVER 
POTOMAC RIVER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2264, 
Senate bill 3838. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3838) to provide for the maintenance 
and operation of the bridge to be con- 
structed over the Potomac River from 
Jones Point, Va., to Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, by way 
of a brief explanation, the bill also comes 
to the Senate by unanimous vote of the 
District of Columbia Committee. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
that the bridge authorized to be con- 
structed over the Potomac River from 
Jones Point, Va., to Maryland, shail 
be maintained and operated by and 
at the expense of the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia, in accordance with such ar- 
rangements as are agreed to by such 
States and the District of Columbia. 

The act of August 30, 1954—Public 
Law 704, 83d Congress—authorized and 
directed the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, maintain, and operate a 
six-lane bridge over the Potomac River, 
from a point at or near Jones Point, 
Va., across a certain portion of the 
District of Columbia, to a point in Mary- 
land, together with bridge approaches on 
property owned by the United States in 
the State of Virginia. 

The President, at the time of his ap- 
proval of the above act, issued a state- 
ment that it improperly vests responsi- 
bilities in the Department of the Inter- 
ior, which is not a construction agency, 
and that such responsibilities should be 
placed in the Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce, or the Corps 
of Engineers of the Army. 

Public Law 534, 84th Congress, ap- 
proved May 22, 1956, amended the act 
‘of August 30, 1954, to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Commerce to 
‘construct a six-lane bridge at the site 
hereinbefore mentioned. 

I urge passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
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amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3838) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge author- 
ized to be constructed by title II of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize and direct the 
construction of bridges over the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 30, 1954, shall be maintained and 
operated by and at the expense of the States 
of Maryland and Virginia and the District 
of Columbia in accordance with such ar- 
rangements as shall be agreed upon by such 
States and the District of Columbia. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE RECLA- 
MATION PROJECT ACT OF 1939 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume the consideration of 
House bill 101. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 101) relating to the administra- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior of 
section 9, subsections (d) and (e) of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I call the 
attention of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico to the request I have just made, and 
ask him to explain the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
pill is made necessary because of changes 
made in the reclamation law by the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939. Under 
reclamation authorizations, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior got itself in the 
situation where irrigation districts could 
not be assured of renewal of the so-called 
9 (e) or utility irrigation contracts after 
‘40 years. In doing so, we found it was 
necessary to say that the Secretary of 
the Interior could renew so-called 9 (e) 
contracts or convert them to 9 (d) con- 
tracts. When it comes to renewals, he 
can work out with the contracting or- 
‘ganizations a procedure to go ahead on a 
basis which will be satisfactory to them 
and protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment. He can inelude in the long-term 
contracts provisions which take care of 
circumstances such as assurances of a 
‘share of whatever water is available or 
to change the terms and amounts in view 
of construction costs. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has asked 

for the bill, and the Bureau of the Budget 
has approyed it. The bill was passed 
by the House after full consideration. 
The Senate committee also considered it 
thoroughly and we think the bill is satis- 
factory. 
I I may say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that most of these so-called 9 (e) 
contracts are in the State of California. 
‘The irrigation districts there would like 
to have this bill, Iam informed, and there 
has been no objection to it from any 
‘source. The purpose of the bill is to 
extend to the 9 (e) contract districts 
the same conditions as under the stand- 
ard provisions of the reclamation law. 
I think it is a desirable bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
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amendment to be offered, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 101) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF 
CERTAIN PROPERTY OF THE GEN- 
ERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS, INC., IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
2265, House bill 8493. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (H. R. 
8493) to exempt from taxation certain 
property of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., in the District of 
Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this bill 
also comes to the Senate with the unani- 
mous vote of the District of Columbia 
Committee. 

The purpose of this bill is to exempt 
from taxation certain property of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Inc., in the District of Columbia, so long 
as such property is not used for com- 
mercial purposes, and is subject to the 
provisions of the act to define the real 
property exempt from taxation in the 
District. 

I urge the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 8493) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RETIREMENT OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2266, House bill 10768. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
10768) to amend section 5 of the act of 
August 7, 1946, entitled “An act for the 
retirement of public-school teachers in 
the District of Columbia,” as amended, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief explanation of the bill. 
I want to say that it, too, was unani- 
mously reported by the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
for increased annuities for all teachers 
and school officers who are now retired 
or may retire prior to December 31, 1957. 
The bill is designed to parallel the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended—Public Law 369, 84th Con- 
gress amended that act to provide in- 
creases to annuitants under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. The amount 
of the increase is set forth on a percent- 
age basis and would depend upon the 
commencing date of the annuity. Since 
the increases provided by H. R. 10768 
would apply only to a group of persons 
who may have retired prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, the annual disbursements 
for such increases would be on a grad- 
ually declining basis by reason of mortal- 
ity of annuitants. 

The present value of all such future 
disbursements, as of July 1, 1956, is esti- 
mated as $2,619,100. The first year’s 
cost would be approximately $252,800. 
The bill would permit retired teachers to 
waive all or any part of their annuity to 
which they are entitled, in the same 
manner as persons retired under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. 

I urge the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the auestion is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 10768) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN HIGH- 
WAY-RAILROAD GRADE SEPARA- 
TIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2267, S. 2704. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2704) 
to authorize the appropriation of funds 
for the construction of certain highway- 
railroad grade separations in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia with an 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. MORSE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senate is presently considering S. 2704. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Senator 
from Oregon propose to offer an amend- 
ment to correct a typographical error 
in spelling? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. I was going to do 
so in my explanation, if the Senator will 
permit me. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Very well. 

Mr. MORSE. First, I want to give an 
explanation of the bill, and then take 
up the amendment. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
partial reimbursement of the District of 
Columbia for its share of the cost of 
certain highway-railroad grade separa- 
tions. Assessment of any of the cost 
against the railroads involved is pro- 
hibited. 

The project is at a point in the south- 
east section of the District in the vicinty 
of East Capitol Street, where the pro- 
posed extension of East Capital Street 
as shown on the highway plan of the 
District will cross the right-of-way of 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton Railroad—operated under lease by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad—and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

The total cost of the project is esti- 
mated at $1,995,000. 

I have an amendment to correct a 
printing error in the bill. The word 
“Treasury” is misspelled, and the amend- 
ment seeks to have the print corrected 
so the proper spelling will be in the print. 
I offer that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire to say, in de- 
fense of the Government Printing Office, 
that seldom do they make mistakes. 
When they do, I think we should under- 
stand that the factor of human error is 
bound to creep in, even in such an effi- 
cient organization as the Government 
Printing Office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1,in 
line 9, after the word of“, it is proposed 
to strike out “$634,000” and insert 
“$665,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, on be- 
half of all members of the committee, 
I urge that the bill be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2704) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in recognition of 
the fact that the need to bring traffic to and 
from the Washington-Baltimore Parkway 
and to handle such traffic requires the con- 
struction of certain highway-railroad grade 
separations, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the District of Columbia for 
credit to the Highway Fund, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $665,000, which shall be 
in addition to any other amounts authorized, 
appropriated, accruing, or otherwise made 
available to the District of Columbia under 
any other provision of law, for the construc- 
tion and maintenance in the District of Co- 
lumbia of a highway-railroad grade separa- 
tion underpass at a point in the southeast 
section of the District of Columbia in the 
vicinity of East Capitol Street, where the 
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proposed extension of East Capitol Street as 
shown on the highway plan of the District 
of Columbia will cross the right-of-way of 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore, & Washing- 
ton Railroad and the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Such sums as are appropriated 
shall remain available until expended when 
specifically provided in the Appropriation 
Act. 

Sec. 2. Appropriations made to carry out 
the purposes of this act shall be available for 
construction, maintenance, and expenses in- 
cident to construction and maintenance, 
including planning, design, overhead, and 
supervision. 

Sec. 3. Since the construction of East 
Capitol Street extended is to provide connec- 
tions between the District of Columbia and 
the Federal Highway System, the entire cost 
of construction and maintenance of the 
grade-separation structure referred to in the 
preceding sections of this act shall be borne 
by the District of Columbia, out of funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated by this act and 
any other funds available to the District, and 
no contributions to such cost of construction 
and maintenance shall be required of any 
railroad whose right-of-way is involved by 
such structure, except as provided in section 
4 of this act. 

Sec. 4. The dedication by the railroads to 
the District of Columbia of the right to use 
as a public thoroughfare the portion of East 
Capitol Street extended shall not impair or 
affect the right of the railroads to use for 
railroad purposes the portion of its right-of- 
way so dedicated. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY TO THE VILLAGE OF CAREY, 
OHIO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2260, 
House bill 9671; and I call this motion 
to the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
9671) to provide for the conveyance of 
certain property of the United States to 
the village of Carey, Ohio. 

The: PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, this bill 
was introduced by my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Briexer]. 
The bill was considered by the full com- 
mittee, and was reported unanimously 
by it. 

The bill has to do with the conveyance 
by the United States of some land to 
Carey, Ohio. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
checked the report on the bill, and I see 
from the report that I can obtain an 
answer to the only question I had in 
mind. In short, I find that the trans- 
fer involves payment by the city of the 
fair market value of the property. 

Mr. BENDER. I have before me a let- 
ter from the Bureau of the Budget which 
I think will satisfy the senior Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I am satisfied, if the 
committee report is correct. It says that 
“the village will be required to pay the 
fair market value of the property at its 
highest and best use as determined by 
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the Administrator, as of the date of such 
conveyance.” 

That is perfectly satisfactory to me, if 
the United States is to receive the fair 
market value of the property. 

Mr. BENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to commend the 
Senator from Ohio for having taken care 
of that matter in connection with the 
bill, because, as he knows, I am the 
watchdog of the Treasury in connection 
with getting the fair market value for 
all property belonging to the United 
States. Therefore I am perfectly willing 
to have the bill passed. 

Mr. BENDER. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
a is on the third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill (H. R. 9671) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ADDITIONAL REVENUE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Calendar No. 
2268, House bill 11487. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
11487) to amend the act entitled “an act 
to provide additional revenue for the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the Recorp should show the committee’s 
brief explanation of the bill. This bill 


-also comes before the Senate as a result 


of the unanimous vote of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

The purpose of the bill is to reduce the 
registration fee for small two-wheel 
trailers; to permit such trailers owned 
by nonresidents to be operated in the 
District of Columbia without District 
registration; to provide a special regis- 
tration fee for antique motor vehicles, 
and to authorize the issuance of con- 
gressional tags to the Chief Clerk, the 
Parliamentarian, and the Deputy Ser- 
geant at Arms of the Senate. Com- 
parable officers in the House are issued 
such tags under existing law. 

There is a growing expansion in the 
automotive field in the small, two-wheel 
trailer rental service, under which a per- 
son may rent a trailer in one jurisdic- 
tion, attach it to his private motor vehi- 
cle, travel to another jurisdiction, and 
surrender the trailer to the local branch 
of the rental service. It may thus hap- 
pen that a trailer registered in another 
jurisdiction will terminate a trip in the 
District. Inasmuch as this type of serv- 
ice is a convenient and practical service 
for persons moving small quantities of 
personal property, it is believed that the 
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provision in existing law prohibiting the 
operation by District residents of trailers 
registered elsewhere than in the District 
should be qualified. 

I urge that the bill be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
after line 21, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec. 4. The first proviso of paragraph (c) 
of section 3, chapter 6, of title 40 of the Code 
of Laws of the District of Columbia, 1951 edi- 
tion, relating to issuance of congressional 
tags, is amended by inserting after the phrase 
“to the elective officers and disbursing clerks 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives” a comma and the words “the Chief 
Clerk of the Senate, the Parliamentarian of 
the Senate, the Deputy Sergeant at Arms, 
Auditor, and Procurement Officer of the 
Senate.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
1 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time, and 

passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills of the Senate, 
severally with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Ahmet 
Haldun Koca Taskin; 

S. 1375. An act for the relief of Pingfong 
Ngo Chung and Pearl Wah Chung; 

S. 1622. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make payment for certain 
improvements located on public lands in the 
Rapid Valley unit, South Dakota, of the 
Missouri River Basin project, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 1814. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Lucia Cilli and Guiseppe Corrado Cilli. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2842) for 
the relief of Toini Margareta Heino, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H. R. 5590. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery 
of the cause and means of transmission of 
yellow fever, approved February 28, 1929, by 
including therein the name of Gustaf E. 
Lambert”; and 

H. R. 11473. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9739) making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957, and for other pur- 
poses; that the House receded from its 
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disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 64 to the bill, and con- 
curred therein, and that the House re- 
ceded from its disagreement to the 
amendment No. 50, to the bill, and con- 
curred therein, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 1403. An act for the relief of Anthony 
5. An act for the relief of Robert 
j. An act for the relief of Paul H. 

H.R. 3987. An act for the relief of Onie 
Pa R. 4336. An act for the relief of Z. A. 


H. R. 5155. An act for the relief of Peder 
Strand; 

H. R. 5690. An act for the relief of Camp 
Kooch-i-ching; 

H. R. 6765. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on certain claims of 
the United Foundation Corporation of Union, 
N. J.; 

H. R. 7738. An act for the relief of Scott 
Berry; 

H. R. 9106. An act for the relief of Saul 
Lehman; 

H. R. 10818. An act for the relief of George 
T. Moore and Carl D. Berry; 

H. R. 10204. An act authorizing the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to transfer 
certain land to Richard M. Tinney and John 
T. O'Connor, Jr.; 

H. R. 11207. An act for the relief of Cyrus 
B. Follmer; 

H. R. 11530. An act for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Harold LeRoy Allen; 

H. J. Res. 636. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 637. Joint resolution to waive 
certain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 638, Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain finances of United States citizens; and 

H. J. Res. 639, Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens, 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 246) approving the 
granting of the status of permanent res- 
idence to certain aliens, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olution and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

S. 417. An act for the relief of Pearl O. 
Sellaz: 

S. 530. An act for the relief of the Sacred 
Heart Hospital; 

S. 1146. An act to further amend section 
20 of the Trading With the Enemy Act, re- 
lating to fees of agents, attorneys, and rep- 
resentatives; 

S. 1414. An act for the relief of James Ed- 
ward Robinson; 

S. 1749. An act adopting and authorizing 
the improvement of Rockland Harbor, Maine; 

S. 2016. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
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render judgment upon the claim of Law- 
rence F. Kramer; 

S. 2152. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Susie Lee Spencer; 

S. 2202. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into an additional 
contract with the Yuma County Water Users’ 
Association with respect to payment of con- 
struction charges on the valley division, 
Yuma reclamation project, Arizona, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2582. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of William 
E. Stone for disability retirement as a Re- 
serve officer or Army of the United States 
officer under the provisions of the act of 
April 3, 1939, as amended; 

S. 3265. An act to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
provide for filing vessel utilization and per- 
formance reports by operators of vessels in 
the foreign commerce of the United States; 

S. 3472. An act for the relief of Patricia A. 
Pembroke; 

8.3581. An act to increase the retired pay 
of certain members of the former Lighthouse 
Service; 

S. 3778. An act to amend the act for the 
protection of walruses; 

S. 3857. An act to clarify section 1103 (d) 
of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage Insur- 
ance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended; 

S. 3945. An act for the relief of Walter C. 
Jordan and Elton W. Johnson; 

H. R. 5382. An act for the relief of W. R. 
Zanes & Co. of Louisiana, Inc.; and 

H. J. Res. 591. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles, and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 1403. An act for the relief of Anthony 
J. Varea, Jr.; 
H. R. 1986. 
M. Deckard; 

H. R. 3062. 
Sarvis, Sr.; 

H. R. 3987. 
Hack; 

H. R. 4336. 
Hardee; 

H. R. 5155. 
Strand; 

H. R. 6765. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on certain claims of 
the United Foundation Corporation of 
Union, N. J.; 

H. R. 7738. An act for the relief of Scott 
Berry; 

H. R.9106. An act for the relief of Saul 
Lehman; 

H. R. 10818. An act for the relief of George 
T. Moore and Carl D. Berry; 

H. R. 11207. An act for the relief of Cyrus 
B. Follmer; 

H. R. 11530. An act for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Harold LeRoy Alien; 

H. J. Res. 636. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 637. Joint resolution to waive 
certain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 638. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of 
certain fiances of United States citizens; and 

H. J. Res. 639. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 5690. An act for the relief of Camp 
Kooch-i-ching; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 


An act for the relief of Robert 
An act for the relief of Paul H. 
An act for the relief of Onie 
An act for the relief of Z. A. 


An act for the relief of Peder 
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H. R. 10204. An act authorizing the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to transfer 
certain land to Richard M. Tinney and John 
T. O'Connor, Jr.; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 246) approving the granting of the 
status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens, was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
approves the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence in the case of each alien 
hereinafter named, in which case the At- 
torney General has determined that such 
alien is qualified under the provisions of 
section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
as amended (67 Stat. 403; 68 Stat. 1044): 

A-6827809, Al, Kuo-Yen or Kuo-Yen 
Thomas Ai. 

A-6916280, Ai, Josephine Yueh-Li Mao. 

A-7383344, Avella, Eva Maria (nee Rutt- 
kay). 

A-6059371, Banaszkiewicz, Leszek Romuald, 

A-7444647, Benedikt, Erwin. 

A-8036432, Berkovits, Ervin, 

0300-402795, Bloks, Peteris. 

A-9748478, Bok, Leung Koon. 

A-8079746, Braun, Naftali, 

T-2760124, Chai, Sum. 

A-5770643, Chan, Sik Hung or Howe Chan 
or Henry Sighung Chan, 

A-8955072, Chang, Ching Shan, 

A-6084090, Chang, Fu-Kuel. 

0300-471516, Chang, Chang-Chwan. 

A-8875962, Chang, Ho Shing. 

A-6967248, Chang, Mary Mel-LI. 

0300-322153, Chang (nee Jol). 

A-7355370, Chang, Phillip Wei-Li, also 
known as Chang Wei-Li. 

A-7292164, Chang, Silas Hsien-Ta, 

A-6959863, Chang, Carol Fang. 

A-6818012, Chang, Wen-Han. 

‘T-359293, Chao, Howard Hao Sheng. 

A-6251861, Chao, Hsien-Gieh Sie. 

0300-471322, Charbani, Chaoul Ibrahim or 
Saul Charbani. 

A-4825480, Cheng, Chow Sun. 

A-6084186, Yi-Hsien, Chow. 

A-7782851, Chen, Chung Peng. 

A-356977, Chen, Hsu-Tu. 

A 7389479, Chen, Hue-Chen. 

A- 10066139, Chen, Katherine Chih-Mei. 

T-301887, Chen, Leo Hsiao-Lin, formerly 
Chen Hsiao-Lin. 

T-301886, Chen, Helena H. (nee Hsun Hsin 
Cheng) 

T-301888, Chen, Carlson. 

T-301889, Chen, Kiki Nelson, formerly Kee 
Chen. 

A-6967327, Chen, Lydia Pi Lin. 

V-—753648, Chen, Mary or Sister Mary Anun- 
ciata Chen. 

0300-467050, Chen, Shueng Ching Chang. 

A 7292410, Chen, Victor Anchao. 

0300-419633, Chen, Vung Yueh, 

A-7056595, Chen, Yia Shen. 

A-9678204, Cheng, Ah Tool. 

A-6973688, Ch’eng, Kuang Chin. 

V-—1242064, Cheng, Mary Molan. 

E-057486, Cheng, Sun Tong. 

A-6084123, Cheo, Ying Chang, also known 
as Vincent Y. C. Cheo. 

A-9579541, Cheong, Tsang. 

A—7295490, Chia, Teh-Tsao. 

A-6522853, Chiang, Chin Long. 

A-6522854, Chiang, Fu Chen. 

A-4919939, Chiang, Pei-Run. 

A-7583971, Chiang, Lena. 

A-6992023, Chi-Lung, Li or Sister Mary 
Claudia. 

0300-93183, Ching, Tung Jul. 

A-1161839, Chiu, Churchill Too-Ming. 

A-7445196, Chiu, Shiao-Yuen (Victoria 
Maria Chiu). 
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A-6849825, Cho, Frank Fu-La. 
A-9245145, Chong, Ah Sung. 
A-7860200, Chou, Albert Sze-Ching. 
V-885173, Chow, Hee Yar Wong. 
1600-106555, Chow, Some Foot, 
1600-106556, Chow, Some How. 
1600-106557, Chow, Some Kid. 
A-9073827, Choy, Soo. 
A-6709314, Chu, Bark-Ho. 
A-6877770, Chu, Chih-Cheng. 
A-6967268, Chu, Herbert Yuan-Sing, for- 
merly Yuan-Shing Chu. 
A-8057137, Chu, Tsu Hsi, 
A-7243064, Chu, Yueh Chang. 
A-9568331, Chu, Yung Shing. 
0300-436371, Dai, Chan. 
A-7480686, Dembitzer, Abraham. 
s A-6980355, Djang, Jane Chu, also known 
as Chang Chu. 
A-8258348, Fang, Ta-Chuan. 
A-7095389, Fang, Tao Yao. 
A-9684299, Fat, Ho, also known as No Kong 
Hon. 
0300-469308, Fatt, Chin, also known as 
Ching Fott, also known as Cham Fatt, 
A-6650785, Fong, Tsung Butt. 
A-8198637, Gluck, Andor. 
A-7819648, Gluck, Aron. 
0300-463505, Gluck, Hela. 
A-10141603, Gratzer, Rozina. 
A-~7830718, Ha, Chen Chun. 
T-300009, Han, Andrew I-Chih. 
A-6855624, Han, Rebecca Chih Lan. 
A-8153566, Hartman, Dora Meisels. 
A-5153507, Henry, Wei (Mun-Hee). 
A-7632418-T, Ho, Lok Shang. 
A-6704241, Ho, Thomas C. K., also known 
as Chi-Kao Ho. 
A-6847752, Ho, Lucy Chao (nee Lucy Wan- 
Chen Chao). 
0300-457392, Hong, Than Sien. 
A-8915816, Hong, Yung Shing. 
A-6849397, Hsiao, Chi-Mei. 
A-6027123, Hsiao, Feng. 
T-2699670, Hsiao, Kuang Hao. 
A-8876992, Hsiao, Samuel Chi, also known 
as Wang-yuan Hsiao. 
A-8876994, Hsiao, May Lee, also known as 
Elsie Marie Hsiao. 
A-8876995, Hsiao, Victor, also known as 
Chi-sheng Hsiao. 
A-8876993, Hsiao, Christopher, also known 
as Chi-min Hsiao. 
A~7389362, Hsieh, Hua-Kuang. 
A-6967604, Hsieh, James Ke Ming. 
A-7389467, Hsieh, Po Yuen. 
0300-182009, Hsieh, Tsu Hsi. 
A-0944164, Hsu, Chih Kien. 
A-8979938, Hsu, Han-Kuang. 
A-6848375, Hsu, Kwan. 
A-7805868, Hsu, Robert Ying Hwang. 
A-6033147, Hsu, Tony Tatung. 
1103-13015, Ting, Rosalind Yi Ming. 
A-8982869, Hsueh, Wei Yuan. 
A-8982868, I-Chieh, Mai Yin. 
A-8982873, Hsueh, Mary Andy. 
A-8982872, Hsueh, Angy. 
A-8982871, Hsueh, Army. 
A-8982870, Hsueh, Antung. 
0300-344285, Hu, Mabel Liang. 
A-7731146, Hu, Yung Chun. 
A-10076472, Huang, Chamber. 
0300-362053, Huang, Dorothy Hsiu Ting. 
A~—7948396, Huang, Paul. 
A-8957076, Huang, Margaret Jean. 
A-6196024, Hui, You. 
A-8093871, Huskel, Joseph Haim, 
A-8980010, Hwang, Ching Yun. 
A-8980011, Hwang, Ella Koh-Chang Li, 
A-8980012, Hwang, Chien Sheng. 
A-6669707, Hang (Wong), Joseph Ru-Yu. 
A-8951034, Hwang, Beth Han-Chen Liu. 
A-8951033, Hwang, Betty Shao-Chen, 
E-47222, Ivanov, Victor Michael. 
E-47223, Ivanov, Zenaida Alexandrovna. 
A-7985645, Jeng, Chorng-Shiaw, also 
known as Douglas Chorng-Shiaw Jeng. 
E-118862, Kalebota, Oliver. 
A-7290189, Kalish, Edith. 
A-6848587, Kao, Wen Shut. 
A-7952708, Kaufman, Samuel, 
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A-~7120687, Kaye, Show-Wei (Alan). 

A~7366383, Kendi, Zekiye. 

A-7356384, Kendi, Linda Chahoud. 

A-6985805, Kiang, Sheng Piao. 

V-305645, Zee, Lin Chen, also known as 
Mimi Kiang. 

A-6694224, King, Lucia, Joan Wou. 

A-7081614, King, Memee Hien-Kouen. 

0200-102836, King, Lung Chang. 

A-7790652, King, Yun Ching Mao, 

A-7790649, King, Josephine Schweng. 

0200-130574, King, David Da-Wel, 

A-6849450, Kuh, Ernest Shiu-Jen. 

A-10015956, Kuzura, Hans, 

A-5394024, Lam, Tam. 

A-7365686, Lan, Yu Hu or Lucy Yu Hu 
Lan. 

0300-454039, Leban, Ivan Stanislaus, also 
known as John S. Leban. 

A-7274351, Lee, Chwan-Chang Nai-Kuan. 

A-7389484, Lee, Ding Wong. 

A-6049385, Lee, Mov. 

0300-457461, Lee, Tsung-Dao. 

A-6967640, Lee, Jeannette Chin. 

A-6872458, Lee, Yung Chia. 

A-8982880, Leung, Tak So, allas Catherine 
Tak So Leung. 

A-6703452, Li, Hui-Sen or Victoria Hul- 
Sen Li. 

A-6958557, Li, Louis Hsiao-Chao. 

A-7202735, Liang, Hou Jan, 

A-7295485, Liang, Kang-Shun. 

A-7399259, Liang, Rio (Shui-Oi) Lin. 

A-6442562, Liang, Siu Seu Kei, 

0300-470029, Lien, Ho. ; 

E-083509, Lillimagi, Leonardo. 

E-083510, Krup, Arne, also known as Arne 
Lillimagi. 

A-6847733, Lin, Hung Chang. 

A-6567581, Lin, Anchen Wang. 

A-6967590, Lin, Lan Ying. 

A-7354778, Lin, Lucy Kwen-Yuan. 

A-6843380, Lin, Mary Elizabeth, formerly 
Mary Elizabeth (Betty) Young or Yang Wei- 
Tsung. 

A-6552714, Lin, or Po-Chen. 

A-8153629, Lin, Hsi-Chuan (nee Chen, Hsi- 
Chuan). 

A-7295496, Lin, Samuel Paoshi, formely Lin 
Pao-Hsi. 

A-7078166, Liu, Elizabeth Hwai-Ying. 

A-8982882, Liu, Hannah Man-Hwa. 

A-6847864, Liu, Hsiao-Chuan. 

A-7850968, Liu, Jeannette Che-Chien. 

0300-314881, Liu, Norah Tang, also known 
as Shiu Ming Tang. 

A-8995041, Liu, Philip Sze-Yung. 

A-~7456051, Liu, Theresa Hul. 

0300-399845, Liubicich, Ivan. 

A-9128943, Lo, Yen. 

A-7387939, Leoffler, Olga nee Weisz. 

V-754182, Loh, James Mei-Huang. 

0300-382462, You, Tai Yeong Shiue. 

0300-468623, Lou, Whei Ling. 

0300-468622, Lou, Whei Ping. 

A-7857768, Lowe, Diana Ming-Duh. 

A-7808104, Lowy, Bertha. 

A-8955198, Lu, Ponzy. 

A-8955199, Lu, Kai Roh, also known as 
Cary Lu, 

A-6958639, Lui, Chum Lau. 

A-6983525, Maday, Maria. 

A-8150145, Maday, Zsolt Bela Gaspar. 

1308-8483, Maday, Katalin (Kathy) Maria 
Erzsebet. 

A-9550839, Manka, Jan. 

A-8995042, May, Chu Tom Chung. 

A-6962962, Meng, Ching-Hwa, 

1300-134705, Miao, Pei Chi. 

A-6848595, Nee, David Shou-I. 

0300-369097, Ogorek, Leib. 

A-7436639, Ogorek, Cily (nee Meyerovich). 

A-7282130, Pao, Huei-Yuan (John). 

A-7444657, Pejsa, Lubomir Oscar, 
known as Larry Pejsa. 

A-9759315, Perme, Milan. 

A-8853556, Peros, Venci, 

A-9576034, Piew, Jan. 

A-7367940, Poon, Wai Ha or Mrs. Henry 
Louis. 

V-1184123, Popoff, Leo. 


also 
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V-1184124, Popoff, Alla. 
'T-1495443, Popoff, Marina. 
T-1495444, Popoff, Andrei. 
A-9665946, Porubov, Roman Deevich. 
0300-305335, Posner, Pola. 
A~7828309, Quo, Diana Shu. 
A-7828310, Quo, Edward. 
A-7365708, Rabinovici, Benjamin, 
A~-7988114, Roth, Miklos. 
A-—7988111, Roth, Geza. 
E-8381, Rubin, Maximilian. 
A~7223159, Rubinstein, Adolph. 
A-9519927, Sak, Fung or Fung Sik. 
E-058296, Sang, Chan. 
E-084407, Sawicki, Jerzy Grzegorz. 
A-7243000, Scheiner, Herbert. 
0300-466312, Sha, Tseng, Lu. 
A-7865359, Shang, Ching-Ting. 
A-—7350585, Shao, Lillian Chang. 
A-7350586, Shao, Eugene. 
A-—7350587, Shao, Betty. 
A 7350588, Shao, Jane. 
A-7350589, Shao, Stella Lou. 
A~7350590, Shao, Susie. 
A~7350592, Shao, Connie. 
A-8995044, Shee, Wong. 
A-8245890, Shen, Chen Tung. 
1600-107942, Shen, Yung Chung. 
0300-457390, Shoo, Koo Ah. 
A-7118648, Sih, Kwang Chi. 
A-7395232, Soong, Kwan Hua. 
V-469348, Sun, Arnold Yiu Fang, formerly 
Sun Yiu Fang. 
A-7456028, Sun, Betty Chia-Hul. 
A-6851441, Sun, Ho Sheng. 
A-7463623, Sun, Sung Huang. 
A 7248491, Sung, Albert Yun-Hua. 
A-6848633, Sung, Neng-Lun. 
4A 7416448, Sung, Rodney Lu Dai. 
5 A-6704103, Swen, En-Lienor Ruby En-Lien 
wen. 
A-7821882, Szu-Tu, Anthony Yen-Sheng. 
0300-408601, Tai, Chao Yao, also known as 
Clement Leo Tai. 
0300-408602, Tai, Chu Ching Hsin, also 
known as Clare Chu Tai. 
E-058041, Tai, Chew Jee. 
A-10065565, Tawil, Clement Ibrahim. 
A-7174723, Teng, Hsi Ching. 
A-5753754, Toa, Chan Sze. 
A-5182572, Tom, Wallace, also known as 
Tam Kam Cheung. 
T-2080412, Tong, Long-Sun. 
A-8173633, Tsai, Bruce Kuo-Hai. 
A-6973686, Tsai, Stephen Wei Tun. 
A-6153407, Tso, Piao Frank. 
A-7282962, Tung, Agatha Feng-Mel. 
A-7457555, Vassos, Christos Antonios. 
A-8190484, Vernitsky, Nadezda, formerly 
Nadezda Leithammel (nee Kepper). 
E-085343, Wadhsmuth, Leonard or Leon- 
hard. 
A-9623511, Wah, Chin. 
A-8878066, Wah, Chu Kwong, also known 
as Kwong Wah Chu. 
A-7284218, Wang, Allan Tsong Kao, 
A-5369089, Wang, David Kehsin. 
A-6463163, Wang, Jimmy Peng-Lin. 
0300-472021, Wang, Jinq Bor, or Jing Bor 


0300-469273, Tang, Fan Kuo. 
0300-469702, Tang, Ping Chien. 
A-4374750, Weber, Estera P. 
11496395, Wong, Chung Dong. 
1300-84918, Wong, Lee Yung. 
0300-387779, Wong, Yung. 
A-9798854, Wong, Yung Ching. 
12609651, Woo, Lin Siang. 
A-7297983, Wu, Joseph. 
A-7073634, Wu, Tao-Yuan. 
A-6259104, Wu, Yuan-Li. 
0204/5969, Yang, Chen-Ping. 
A-7418233, Yao, John Chun-Tu. 
A-10135697, Yao, Mary Soo-Wah. 
T-1746758, Yao, Sin Ping. 
V-—1438199, Yeh, Tsun-kai. 
A-7274654, Yih, Chia Moun, also known as 

Manette Chia-Moun Yih. 
A-7424859, Ying, Chieh-Liang. 
A-8870545, Yu, Edwin. 

ot Yu, Eileen Hsiu-Yung (nee 
u). 
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A-7202749, Yuen, You Liang. 
E-086499, Yurman, Alberto, or Alberto Jur- 


man. 

0300-17305, Zaveckas, Adomas, also known 
as Adomas Plecuakas Zaveckas. 

A-6325061, Altenbrun, Juliane. 

A-6325059, Andre, Maia. 

A-8172278, Bandera, Vittorio Giovani. 

A-8830712, Bronevsky, Sergiu Aristotel, 

A-9825253, Bussanich, Antonio, also known 
as Anthony Bussanich. 

A-7415211, Chai, Chiuling. 

0400-46784, Chan, Chow Shun. 

0300-226262, Chan, Gat Chong, also known 
as Johnny Chan, 

0300-279131, Chan, Raymond Lol-Ming. 

0300-460911, Chan, Anita Wu. 

0300-360856, Chan, Roger Chi-Yit. 

A-9633955, Chan, Sow. 

1300-113468, Chang, Betty Low, also known 
as Foon Ngan Low. 

A-7389486, Chang, Yunshan Katherine, 
formerly Yunshan Shih. 

A-6623720, Chao, Tzu-Chow. 

A-7439036, Chao, Frank Yin-Tzu. 

A- 7489037. Chao, Jimmy Min-Tzu. 

A-7439038, Chao, Gene Jao-Tzu. 

A-10141625, Chen, Chunjen Constant. 

A-10141624, Chen, Eva Yi-Fu Chien. 

A-10141635, Chen, Yung Ming. 

A-10141623, Chen, Yung Kang. 

A-9769854, Chen, Mai Kong. 

A-6851419, Chiang, Alpha Chung-I. 

A-7354784, Chiang, Emily. 

A-7143990, Chiang, Robert Sish-Hauan. 

A-6967664, Chiang, Ruby Ju-Pi. 

V-754381, Chiang, Tung Ming. 

A- 7389360, Chian, Kun Li. 

0300-394851, Chin, Moy, also known as 
Kong Moy Chin, 

A-6967643, Ching, Amy. 

A-6858243, Ching, George Pao Kang, also 
known as Pao Kang Ching. 

E-084353, Chong, Chung. 

A-7436768, Chou, Chan Fong. 

0300-347788, Chow, Ting-Chuan, 

0300-460088, Chow, Fengling Ou. 

0300-460090, Chow, Ninota Stephen. 

A-6071279, Choy, Kee. 

A-10135617, Choy, Som or Seng Tsai. 

T-2064297, Chu, Helen Yu Li Chao. 

A-8153740, Chu, Janet Yun. 

71408515, Chu, Mabel Chen-Mi. 

A-7274381, Chu, Wen-Chi (Diana). 

E-082668, Cnesich, Antonio. 

E-118711, Dai, Leong Kam. 

A-7243251, Diminich, Milan. 

E-057950, Doo, Sze, Wod. 

E-086370, Eckstein, Ervine. 
0300-444834, Eng, Hu, also known as Chin 

nn. 

A-8055364, 

A~7865110, 

A-8055371, Fajncajg, Icchok. 

A-9731873, Fat, Kan Chung. 

0300-414355, Fat, Tsung. 

A-8916443, Fatt, Cheng. 

A-7802066, Fisers, Karlis Hermanis. 

A-7913545, Fishman, Chaim. 

A-9782527, Fong, Cheng. 

E-086609, Fong, Mon or Fong Mon or Feng 
Ming. 

A-8826832, Fook, Ng. 

A-1762198, Fook, Wong Ah. 

0300-475315, Four, Lum, 

A-7424925, Frey, Andrew, also known as 
Andras Frey. 

A-7424926, Frey, Clara, 
Klara Frey (nee Rudas). 

A-7480684, Fried, David. 

A-10067763, Fried, Livia. 

0300-313392, Friedman, Miklos. 

0300-313393, Friedman, Edith( nee Weisz). 

0300-314455, Frosh, Magda. 

11496401, Fu, John E. Kai-Cheng, former- 
ly Yuh Sen Fu. 
5 Fu, Frances Hsing-Chao (nee 

e). 

A-6851290, Fung, Shui Ching. 

A-7223143, Gluck, Abraham. 

A-7228321, Grunfeld, Rose (nee Schwartz). 

A-7197486, Gyongy, Imre, 


Fajncajg, 
Fajncajg, 


Chaja. 
David. 


also known as 
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A-7197487, Gyongy, Alice. 

A~-7366218, Gyongy, Adrienne Gloria, 

0300-471519, Hing, Ting. 

A-6083399, Hin-Cheung, Hoh or David H. 
C. Hoh. 

A-9646320, Hong, Lal. 

A-10135618, Hroncich, Antonio. 

T-1499144, Hsieh, Chia Chi, now known as 
Kate Hsieh. 

A-7915690, Hsieh Ching-Kien, also known 
as Ching Chien Hsieh or C. K. Hsieh, 

A~-7396905, Hsiung, Chi Hwa. 

A-6461174, Hsu, Chia Pi. 

T-359254, Hsu, Pao LI. 

A-6967601, Hsu, Yun Kung. 

A-7882617, Huang, Jean Cho-Wu. 

A-6848579, Huang, Jwo-Shauo. 

A-7415301, Huang, Kee Chang. 

A-6589910, Huang, Robert Kih-Hua. 

V-605862, Huang, Stella Wong. 

0300-460541, Huang, Lung-Chih. 

A-7286963, Hwa, Chuan Shi or Francis 
Chuan-Shi Hwa. 

V-57435, Hwang, Chen Hon. 

A-7355248, Hwang, Yeu Puu. 

A-4808163, Ivin, Sime Kuzman, 

A-9764686, Jea, Foo. 

A-6730662,; Jeng, Wu Yung also known as 
Nelson J. Wu. 

A-6542228, Karaulnik, Matus. 

A-6542229, Karaulnik, Chana. 

A-6542230, Karaulnik, Gloria Golda. 

A-9948140, Kerkez, Bogdan Milo. 

0500-48784, Ki, John Tche-Jen. 

0300-356308, King, Wang Ying, also known 
as Ying King Wang. 

A-9907380, Kloo, Francois. 

A-10187248, Kokins, Edward or Eduards 
Kokins. 

A-7868139, Kong, King Tong or Tom King. 

A-7247542, Kung, Son Sung or Robert Son 
Sung Kung. 

A-7267071, Chia, Mei Yun or May Mei Yun 
Chia, 

E-094491, Kwai, Chan. 

A-9709002, Kwai, Chang, also known as 
Chang Kwai Tsang. 

A-7296134, Kwoh-I, Ai or Daniel Kuo Yi Al, 

A-7945953, Kwok, Clifford. 

0300-336774, Kwok, Donald Chi Ping or 
Donald Kwok. 

0301-21061, Kwok, Dennis Chu-Ming. 

A-6967572, Kwok, Chin-San, also known as 
Rosalind Chin-San Kwok Chow. 

A-6848555, Kwong, Shue-Shan. 

0300-392478, Lam, Yat Fong, also known 
as Lam Fang. : 

A-7897517, Lebovitz, Miklos. 

A-6589922, Lee Kung Ching. 

A-7118661, Lee, Feng Chih Han. 

A-9798519, Lee, Wen Kan. 

A-7391013, Lederfajn, Abram, 

A-7454543, Lerner, Isadore. 

A-7991023, Lerner, Maria. 

A-7991024, Lerner, Estera. 

A-8037900, Ley, Hsiao-Min. 

A-3073395, Li, Hui Lin. 

0400-51309, Li, Chi Ying Hsu. 

0400-55967, Li, June Sing Ju. 

A-3640930, Liang, Hung. 

0300-390885, Hung, Elsie, also known as 
Elsie Yahsieh Lee Liang. 

0300-366350, Liang, Lone. 

0300-344286, Liang, Suying. 

A-7354764, Liang, Teresa Al-Ling, also 
known as Carolina Ai-Ling Liang. 

A-10060061, Liao, Lettice Ho. 

A-10060122, Liao, Darwin Harry. 

A-7362899, Ling, Sui-Lin, 

A-7388007, Lieu, Aloysius. 

A-6620896, Lin, Yin Po. 

E-057315, Ling, Woo Zai. 

A-4974265, Liu, Haosun, 

A-5551670, Liu, Baogee. 

A-7039102, Liu, Sze Swul. 

A-6737213, Liu, Shih Jan. 

V-885354, Liu, Chang Chih. 

A-8105197, Lo, Hui Ch'uan or Howell 
Charles Lowe. 

A-6848026, Lo, William Hui-Wen. 

A-8091311, Loy, Wan, 

A-6702200, Lu, Go. 
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0300-315394, Lum, How. 
A-8198523, Ma, Gertrude, formerly Yun 
Chu Ma. 
E-057985, Ming, Tong. 
A-9518302, Moo, Wo Yee. 
A-9541791, Ng, Ho. 
E-057393, Ng, Shiu. 
0300-398092, Nin, Leung. 
A-9533426, On, Mark Tal. 
A-8956479, Palango, Viktor, also known as 
Viktor Palovnikov. 
A-8956481, Palango, Agnes (nee Walker or 
Valker). 
0300-475079, Pao, Fah Lin, 
0300-452721, Peras, Mario. 
A-10135780, Picinich, Lorenzo Antonio, 
also known as Lawrence Picinich. 
A-9541787, Pin, Lo. 
A-7807631, Puhk, Heino. 
0800-111738, Riszner, Rosa Ida 
Schoepflin). 
47393981. Rubin, Bernard. 
0300-329210, Rubin, ona. 
0300-376025, Rubin, Bluma., 
A-7952698, Schapiro, Ely. 
A-6967725, Sheng-Wu, Wang. 
A-6967723, Shuen-Shan, Wang. 
A-6848671, Shuen, Shih Chieh, now known 
as Anthony Shuen. 
E-086380, Sing, How. 
A-6848686, Soo, Shao Lee. 
A-7821538, Dan, Gung-Tai, also known as 
Hermia Gung Tai Dan Soo. 
F A—7374695, Soong, Constance Yu-Ru (nee 
un). 
A-8057789, Sow, Sin. 
A-8234000, Sun, Emily I-Chu. 
A-9948306, Suurhans, Rudolf. 
0300-410182, Tai, Chan. 
A-6041694, Tang, Chang Jun. 
1600-91347, Tcheng-Tchao, Chen or Tcheng 
Tchao Chen. 
A-6613770, Tchou, Pao-Hui, also known as 
Howard Pao-Hul Tchou. 
A-6695454, Tiao, Hui-Li. 
0300-468233, Tiao, Pei-Yun. 
A-6851458, Tien, Ping King. 
A-7389359, Tien, Nancy Nai-Ying Chen. 
0300-469050, To, Sheng Sze. 
0300-459049, Chin, Ham Po, 
A-3397292, Tom, Won Shee. 
A-8198643, Treitel, Leopold. 
A-6976657, Tsai, Dora Yung-Chen (nee 
8 Chu), also known as Yung-Chan 
‘se. 
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A- 7399263, Tsao, Carson Kuo-Hsiang. 

A-6849436, Tsao-Hwa, Kuo, also known as 
Edward T. H. Kuo. 

A-7383370, Tse, Stephen Yung-Nien. 

A-10142001, Tsing, Di-Tsin. 

A-8091385, Tso, Feng Ah or Feng Ah Chu 
or Fah Voong Ah. 

0300-323918, Vorhand, Victor, also known 
as Hersch Vorhand. 

0300-323919, Vorhand, Niesel. 

0300-323919, Vorhand, Berta. 

0300-472736, Walinska, Wanda, 

A-7269686, Wallach, Chnaier. 

‘A-6849389, Wang, Ben Chang. 

A-6851543, Wang, Chen I. 

A-6848029, Wang, Chih-Chung. 

A-10141552, Wang, Fang Wen. 

A-6967633, Wang, Lillian Lin-Yen. 

A-6967592, Wang, Marian Mei-Yen. 

0300-471923, Wang, Men Chun, 

0300-471924, Wang, Helen, also known as 
Hwei-Chen Helen Wang. 

V-889926, Wang, Ming Kang. 

A-6054040, Wang, Tso. 

A-7223132, Weiss, Gerszon, formerly Weisz. 

A-7444697, Wen, Bertha Yoen-Ngai. 

A-10141627, Wen, Robert Kuo-Liang. 

A-9766046, Wong, Chen. 

A-10075791, Wong, Pao Hsiang, 

A-10135746, Wu, Bosco Ting Lin, also 
known as Nicholas Wu. 

A-8982881, Wu, Nan Hwa or Nancy Wu. 

A-7903455, Wu, Nancy Yung-Chun,. 

47903454, Wu, Percy Liang-Yu. 

A 10015501, Wu, Sophie Ann. 

A-6967290, Yang, Hanford Han Foo, 

A-~7962614, Yang, Ih Cheo. 
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A-7830615, Yang, Julie Chi Sun, 

A-6952369, Yang, Ling. 

A-6263746, Yang, Ching-Sing Miao. 

0300-468795, Yen, Hsin Yung. 

0400-57735, Yip, Loretta Yuen Fong Hsu. 

E-057257, You, Liu. 

A- 7476314, Yu, Moses Lee Kung. 

V-754236, Yu, Cornelia. 

A-8917908, Yu, Margaret. 

A-6990735, Yuan, Robert Hsun Piao. 

A-7383311, Yuan, Si-Chen. 

T-2946897, Yuan, Jen-Chi Lu. 

A-8217598, Yuen, Wai Lum or Ywai Lam 
Yuen, now known as William Yuen. 

A-8065228, Yu-Seng, Hsia or H. Chu-Bao 
Shaw or Harrison Hsia. 

A-8979849, Zielka, Siegfried. 

A-8190221, Zivkovic, Bogdan Dusan, 

E-082248, Zywko, Peter. 

A-8845060, Ang, Huan Chun (Edith) (nee 
Kwoh). 

0300-471573, Berzins, Laimonis, 

A-7859850, Blonder, Josef. 

A-6084180, Chang, Shu-Tsing (Street). 

A~7060821, Chao, Pius Kuang-Wen. 

A-7805871, Chen, Billy Deh-Bin. 

A-7277348, Chen, Chung Cheng. 

A-8125688, Chen, James Wen-Po. 

A-7927821, Chen, Daisy Parker. 

A-8015358, Chen, Ross, also known as 
Kong-Chie Chen. 

0300-463699, Cheng, Chang-Chun, 

1300-136558, Cheng, Sung Luan. 

V-885352, Chin, Fong-Von. 

T-358275, Chiu, Yung Chuan. 

47243149, Deutsch, Laszlo (Leslie). 

A-7243148, Deutsch, Rosalia Olga. 

E-057844, Gow, Won Kun, also known as 
Won Sing. 

A-6940545, Ho, Stanley Siang-Lin. 

A-6881737, Hsi, Ching Seng. 

A-6986514, Hsi, Kathy C. 

A~7860201, Hsi, Helen Yu-Ching. 

T-358271, Hsin, Ling Hsien. 

A-7865335, Hsu, Chao Yung. 

A-6967274, Hseuh, Rosemary Sun King. 

A-10135565, Johanson, Elmo. 

A-7374669, Kai-Li-Diao, Elizabeth. 

A-4473105, Karlic, Sime Ivan, also known 
as Sam Karlich. 

A~7354781, Kee, Lau Cheong. 

A-7865355, Keh, (Edward) Shou Shreu. 

A-7865356, Keh, Martha Mei Sing (nee 
Chen). 

A-6845062, Keng-Kwan, Chuan Mary, now 
Edwards. 

A-1003584, King, Wei Hsien. 

A-1617804, King, Yao Ying Sze. 

A-10074297, King, Richard Lien Chao. 

A-7897518, Koo, Chia Tsung. 

A-7282999, Ku, Chia Cheng. 

A-7526796, Kwok, Jean Gee Hing (Gee 
Hing Kwok). 

A-7376935, Lee, Chiu Tseng. 

V-—1183770, Lee, James H. 

V-1183775, Lee, Laura. 

A-6848553, Lee (Seward), Say Wah. 

A-6848708, Lee (Simone), Shi Wen (nee 
Yoh). 

A-6847779, Lee, Vivian Yang (nee Yang Pao 
Chiu). 

47118694, Li, Huon. 

A~-7118680, Li, Wei-Shan. 

A-7450486, Liim, Villi. 

A-6991765, Ling, Wilfred Chen-Sun. 

A-8873894, Lis, Stanislaw. 

A-7857694, Lowe, Joseph Dzenhsi. 

A-8951035, Lowe, Madge Lee (Ting-Yu 
Lee). 
A-8951036, Lowe, Benny Tsin-Yuan. 

A-10073387, Lu, Yen Shen. 

A-10073386, Lu, Yen Chi. 

A-7118690, Mao, Tchen-Lien, also known 
as Lucy T. L. Mao. 

0300-359383, Marciniewicz, Czeslaw, 

A-7853070, Nissan, Anwar Yacoub. 

A-7419931, Pao, Yee. 

1300-106845, Profaca, Vincenzo. 

1300-108948, Profaca, Maria. 

1300-110382, Profaca, Diana. 

1300-110383, Profaca, Luciana, 
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A-7299349, Sah, Chih-Tang. 

A~7830664, Shen, Tsuh-Ming, also known 
as James Tsuh-Ming Shen. 

A~7962545, Sing, Wong Wing. 

A-7463307, So-Yuk, Lew Chao. 

A-~7362938, Sun, David Chen-Hwa. 

A-6781264, Sung, Wong Yang. 

A-9208465, Tabulov, Ante Truta. 

1300-136085, Ting, Chiew Heer. 

0501-20280, Tseng, Chin Kuan, 

A-7391680, Tung, Shiu Hang. 

A 7285811, Wang, Chi-Wu. 

A-7491837, Wang, Hsueh Jeh, 

A-7491838, Wang, Hwei Chen Lu. 

A-6843445, Yang, Ping-Shiang, also known 
as James Yang. 

A-6967760, Wei, Ling. 

A-7202733, Wei, Alice Jun. 

A-10053722, Wei, Lilly Kay. 

A-7292439, Wei, Young. 

A-7118695, Lee, Young Ho. 

A-7297990, Weidenmiller, Helen Carla, also 
known as Helena Carla Stembera. 

A-7244892, Weingarten, Arthur. 

A-6886896, Willinger, Rosalia. 

A-8916442, Wong, Tsa Chung. 

A-8082677, Wu, Fa Hsiang, also known as 
Frazer Wu. 

A-8956275, Wu, Chin, Chung Yu. 

A-8956276, Wu, Lan Sing. 

A-8956277, Wu, Fu Sing. 

A-7123419, Yen, Chih-Min, 

A-8015340, Yin, Ken Hu. 

A-8259445, Yin, Yee Fang Kwan. 

A-8015342, Shen, En, also known as John 
Yin. 

0400-59703, Yin, Cheng Shu, also known 
as Philip Yin. 

A-7296133, Yu, Arthur Jun-Shen, 

A-7436727, Zee, Frank Wei Min. 

A-9759314, Zuber, Novak. 

0300-406963, Duck, Chow. 

0300-459682, Pao, Li Ah, also known as 
Pao, Lee Ah. 

0300-423722, Tim, Tam or Tim, Harold 
Tam. 

0300-456055, Liang, Chen Fou. 

E-086835, Sung, Lam Kim. 

‘T-1892794, Wong, Ding. 

A-7247308, Farkas, Adam. 

A-9673450, Ken, Lo Lien or Seng, Lo Lien. 

E-086119, Kao, Hai Chuen. 

A-9732049, Potman, Axel, 

0200/121276, Tong, Kun. 

A-9825413, Yu, Pang. 

0300-471507, Ching, Wong Ping. 

A-6703360, Li, Tsung Ming. 

A-7350836, Li, Mary Loh, 

E-096788, Nam, Chan. 

0300-461417, Seng, Choy. 

A-7486941, Lau, Wing Gong. 

T-1496495, Tan, Shu-Tsun. 

T-1496494, Tan, Jeon E. Chang. 

A-6849829, Yu Yi Yuan, also known as 
Yu, Rutherford Berkeley. 

A-6699880, Chen, Lien Ching. 

0300-464139, Strklja, Yerko Grgas. 


RAILWAY-HIGHWAY GRADE ELIM- 
INATION STRUCTURES IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 

immediate consideration of Calendar No. 

2269, Senate bill 2895. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2895) to amend the acts of February 28, 
1903, and March 3, 1927, relating to the 
payment of the cost and expense of con- 
structing railway-highway grade elim- 
ination structures in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with amend- 
ments on page 2, line 7, after the word 
“such”, where it appears the second 
time, to strike out “project” and insert 
“projects”; in line 17, after the word 
“project”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That the obligation within 
this limit of the railroad carrier affected 
shall be determined in accordance with 
the provisions of subparagraph (b) of 
section 5 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1944;”; on page 4, line 7, after the 
word “such”, to strike out “project” and 
insert “projects”; and in line 15, after 
the word “project”, to insert “Provided 
further, That the obligation within this 
limit of the railroad carrier affected shall 
be determined in accordance with the 
provisions of subparagraph (b) of sec- 
tion 5 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1944”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second sen- 
tence of the second paragraph of section 10 
of the act of February 28, 1903 (32 Stat. 918), 
as amended (sec. 7-1214, D. C. Code, 1951 edi- 
tion), is amended to read as follows: “The 
cost and expense of any project for opening 
any such street or highway within the limits 
of such railroad company’s right-of-way, in- 
cluding the cost of constructing the portion 
of any viaduct bridge, within said limits, 
shall be borne and paid as follows: 

“(1) The District of Columbia shall apply 
to the payment of such cost and expense all 
Federal aid highway-railway grade separa- 
tion funds available for use by the District 
of Columbia at the time any such project is 
programed and all such funds which become 
available for use on such projects by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during the construction of 
such project; 

“(2) If such Federal aid highway-railway 
grade separation funds are insufficient to pay 
the cost and expense of any such project, the 
portion not so covered shall be paid one- 
half by the railroad company, its successors 
and assigns, whose tracks are crossed and 
one-half by the District of Columbia: Pro- 
vided, That in no case shall the obligation of 
the railroad company affected exceed 10 per- 
cent of the total cost and expense of such 
project: Provided further, That the obliga- 
tion within this limit of the railroad carrier 
affected shall be determined in accordance 
with the provisions of subparagraph (b) of 
section 5 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944; 

“(3) After construction, the cost of main- 
tenance shall be wholly borne and paid in 
the case of highway overpasses by the District 
of Columbia, and in the case of highway un- 
derpasses by the railroad company, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, whose tracks are crossed; 
and 

“(4) The portions of such streets planned 
or projected as above which lie within a 
right-of-way belonging to such railroad com- 
pany shall be dedicated by such company 
as a public thoroughfare when the portions 
of such street adjoining such right-of-way 
have been similarly dedicated or otherwise 
acquired.” 

Sec. 2. (a) That section 3 of the act of 
March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1353; sec. 7-1215, D. C. 
Code, 1951 edition) is amended by striking 
therefrom the word “steam.” 

(b) So much of section 3 of such act ap- 
proved March 3, 1927, as reads: “Provided, 
That one-half of the total cost of construct- 
ing any viaduct or subway and approaches 
thereto shall in such case be paid by the rail- 
road company, its successors or assigns, whose 
tracks are so crossed; and in the event the 
rights-of-way of two or more railroad com- 
panies are so crossed said half cost as herein 
provided shall be paid by the said railroad 
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„companies, their successors or assigns, In pro- 
portion to the widths of their respective land 
holdings, and all” is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Provided, That the total cost of con- 
structing any project for such viaduct or sub- 
way and approaches thereto shall be borne 
and paid as follows: 

“(1) The District of Columbia shall apply 
to the payment of the cost of such project 
all Federal aid highway-railway grade sepa- 
ration funds available for use by the District 
of Columbia at the time any such project is 
programed and all such funds which become 
available for use on such project by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during the contruction of 
such projects; and 

“(2) If such Federal aid highway-railway 
grade separation funds are insufficient to pay 
the cost of any such project, the portion not 
so covered shall be paid one-half by the rail- 
road company, its successors and assigns, 
whose tracks are crossed and one-half by the 
District of Columbia: Provided further, That 
in no case shall the obligation of the rail- 
road company affected exceed 10 percent of 
the total cost of such project: Provided fur- 
ther, That the obligation within this limit 
of the railroad carrier affected shall be de- 
termined in accordance with the provisions of 
subparagraph (b) of section 5 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1944: Provided further, 
That in the event the rights-of-way of two or 
more railroad companies are so crossed said 
half cost as herein provided shall be paid by 
the said railroad companies, their successors 
and assigns, in proportion to the widths of 
their respective landholdings, but the obli- 
gations of such companies shall not, in the 
aggregate, exceed 10 percent of the cost of 
such project: Provided further, That after 
construction the cost of maintenance shall 
be wholly borne and paid in the case of high- 
Way overpasses by the District of Columbia, 
and in the case of highway underpasses by 
the railroad company, its successors and as- 
signs, whose tracks are crossed: Provided fur- 
ther, That in the event the rights-of-way of 
two or more railroad companies are so 
crossed, the cost of maintenance shall be 
borne and paid in the case of highway under- 
passes by the said railroad companies, their 
successors and assigns, in proportion to the 
widths of their respective landholdings. 
All”. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, by way 
of explanation of the bill, let me say it 
also has been reported unanimously by 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide 
that the District of Columbia shall apply 
to the payment of the cost and expense 
of the highway-railway grade separa- 
tion projects referred to in the acts of 
February 28, 1903, and March 3, 1927, all 
Federal-aid, highway-railway grade sep- 
aration funds available for use by the 
District on such projects at the time they 
are programed, and all such funds which 
become available for use by the District 
on such projects during the construction 
of such projects. 

In the event that Federal-aid, high- 
way-railway grade separation funds 
available to the District are insufficient 
to pay the total cost and expense of such 
grade separation projects, the total cost 
and expense of said separation projects 
not paid with such Federal-aid funds 
shall be borne and paid one-half by the 
railroad company whose tracks are 
crossed and one-half by the District of 
Columbia, provided that the railroad 
company’s share of such cost shall not 
in any case exceed 10 percent of the total 
cost of such projects. 

After construction, the cost of main- 
tenance shall be wholly borne in the case 
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of highway overpasses by the District, 
and in the case of highway underpasses 
by the railroad company. 

This proposed legislation was re- 
quested by the Commissioners, as a re- 
sult of recommendations of the Railway- 
Highway Division of Costs Committee 
which was appointed by the Commis- 
sioners. 

I urge that the bill be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the committee. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA POLICE AND FIREMEN’S 
SALARY ACT OF 1935 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of Calendar No. 
2270, House bill 7380. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7380) to amend the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1935, 
to correct certain inequities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary 
Act of 1953, as amended, so as to provide 
that the basic annual salary of a private 
of any class of the fire department shall 
be increased by $224 while he is assigned 
to duty as a regular first driver-operator 
or tillerman of a fire department hose 
wagon, pumper, aerial ladder truck, res- 
cue squad, or fire department ambulance. 

Hearings on the bill indicated that 
practically all the men affected by this 
proposed legislation are men who for- 
merly served for many years as hose 
wagon or truck drivers, and who were 
reassigned to their present positions in 
order that younger members could be 
made available to perform the more 
arduous duties incident to driving cer- 
tain fire apparatus. It appears to your 
committee that no penalty should be 
attached to reassignment of duties unless 
a lack of ability or efficiency has been 
established. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I urge that the bill be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia will be stated. 

The amendments of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia were on page 
1, after line 9, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. Section 201 (b) of such Salary Act 
of 1953 is amended by (1) striking out “and” 
at the end of paragraph (3), (2) striking out 
the period at the end of paragraph (4) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “, 
and”, and (3) by adding at the end of such 
section 201 (b) the following new paragraph: 


“(5) $420, while he is assigned to duty as 
acting sergeant.” 
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Sec. 3. Section 202 (f) of such Salary Act 
of 1953 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: In 
computing service in the grade of inspector 
for the purpose of determining longevity in- 
creases, service in excess of 3 years rendered 
prior to the effective date of this act in the 
grade of private, when the individual was 
assigned to duty as a fire inspector or as- 
sistant marine engineer shall be considered 
service in the grade of inspector.“. 

Sec. 4. Title II of such Salary Act of 1953 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 203. Not less than fifteen privates of 
the Fire Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia who have passed all examinations re- 
quired for promotion to sergeant, shall at 
all times be assigned to duty as acting ser- 
geants. Privates shall be selected for such 
assignment in the order in which they are 
scheduled for promotion to the grade of 
sergeant.” 

Sec. 5. Paragraph (2) of section 404 (a) 
of such Salary Act of 1953 is amended by 
inserting immediately before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “, and the 
first and second provisos of section 4 of such 
act (D. C. Code, sec. 4-802) .” 


On page 3, at the beginning of line 5, 
to change the section number from “6” 
to “2,” and in the same line, after the 
word “The”, to strike out “amendments” 
and insert “amendment”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


CONSIDERATION OF ADDITIONAL 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BILLS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] will be kind enough 
to do so, I shall appreciate it if he will 
handle the list of 6 or 7 other District of 
Columbia bills, by asking that they be 
considered by the Senate in the order in 
which they appear on the list. The 
majority leader must be out of the Cham- 
ber for a few minutes, to attend another 
meeting. 

If the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon—who has had such a great in- 
terest in all District of Columbia legis- 
lation, and who has done more for the 
District of Columbia than any other 
Senator I have known since I have served 
in the Senate, and who plans to handle 
these measures anyway—will take charge 
of them, I shall be very much indebted to 
him. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Texas leaves the Cham- 
ber, I wish to say that I appreciate very 
much his comments about my service to 
the District of Columbia. However, Ias- 
sure him that this service is shared very 
much by my colleagues on the committee, 
particularly by the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. 

Mr. President, to the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jounson], I wish to say 
that I think the record will prove that 
during his service in the capacity of 
majority leader, more legislation in be- 
half of the District of Columbia has been 
passed under his leadership than at any 
other time during my more than 11 years 
of service in the Senate of the United 
States. As a member of the Committee 
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on the District of Columbia, and as chair- 
man of its Subcommittee on the Judi- 
ciary, I wish to thank the distinguished 
majority leader for the cooperation we 
have always received from him when we 
have had District of Columbia problems 
to present. 

Mr. President, today is almost city 
council day for the District of Columbia, 
here in the Senate. As we consider this 
long list of District of Columbia bills, 
we are almost sitting as the District of 
Columbia City Council. So, in the capac- 
ity of an alderman, I shall be very glad 
to carry out the instructions the major- 
ity leader has left with me, if that meets 
with the pleasure of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate very much the state- 
ments of my generous and kind friend; 
and I thank him for them. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 


CEMETERY ASSOCIATIONS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 2271, Senate bill 
2896, to amend the act relating to cem- 
etery associations. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
2896) to amend the act relating to cem- 
etery associations. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, 
without regard to the provisions of sec- 
tion 27-114 of the District of Columbia 
Code—act of March 3, 1901—to license 
for cemetery purposes any parcel of land 
in the District of Columbia which does 
not exceed 1 acre in size and which ex- 
cept for a one-sided frontage of less than 
100 feet on a public street or highway, is 
otherwise completely bounded by land 
dedicated to cemetery purposes. 

While the language of the bill is gen- 
eral, and can apply to any parcel of land, 
it is at this time intended to take care 
of a particular situation which has ex- 
isted for several years. The plot of land 
immediately concerned was acquired 
almost 30 years ago by the Washington 
Hebrew Congregation. It has a front- 
age of 90 feet on Alabama Avenue SE., 
approximately 400 feet east of Congress 
Place. Apart from this public-highway 
frontage, it is completely surrounded by 
cemetery lands owned by the Washing- 
ton Hebrew and Adas Israel Congrega- 
tions. 

In keeping with my duties on the com- 
mittee, I made a personal inspection, 
with counsel for the District of Colum- 
bia, of this piece of land, so that from 
my own observation I could pass upon 
the equities involved in the petition for 
the passage of this measure. There is 
no question about the fact that we would 
do a gross injustice to this congregation 
if we were to say that this little piece of 
land, surrounded by a cemetery proper- 
ty and graves on three sides, and by 
Alabama Avenue on the other side, could 
not be used for burial purposes. I urge 
the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
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no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2896) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, without regard 
to the provisions of section 27-114 of the 
District of Columbia Code (act of March 3, 
1901, 31 Stat. 1295, ch. 854, sec. 670), the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are hereby authorized to license for ceme- 
tery purposes any parcel of land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which does not exceed 
1 acre in size, and which, except for a one- 
side frontage of less than 100 feet on a public 
street or highway, is otherwise completely 
bounded by land dedicated to cemetery pur- 
poses. 


DELAYED REPORTING OF BIRTHS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE, I now move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2272, House bill 9582. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
9582) to provide for the delayed report- 
ing of births within the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to authorize and em- 
power the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to adopt rules and regula- 
tions governing the filing of reports of 
births and the issuance of delayed birth 
registration certificates in such cases 
where certificates of birth have not been 
recorded pursuant to the act of March 1, 
1907. Under that act, a birth must be 
registered by some person in attend- 
ance—a physician or midwife, or in their 
absence, any person who is actually in 
attendance of the birth. However, there 
have been many cases where such reports 
have not been filed. 

Existing law makes no provision for a 
person whose birth has not been reported 
to establish his parentage and the date 
and place of his birth by means of bap- 
tismal, school, census, physician's, fam- 
ily, insurance, marriage, military, em- 
ployment, voting, or other records, or 
by affidavits of persons having known 
such person since his birth. As a result, 
persons born in the District prior to the 
act of March 1, 1907, may not have had 
their births reported, and, because of 
the death or other unavailability of the 
person in attendance, are unable, under 
present law, to report the birth and to 
have such report form the basis for the 
issuance of a birth certificate by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I urge the passage of the bill, for obvi- 
ous reasons of fairness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 9582) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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INCORPORATION OF OAK HILL CEM- 
ETERY IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. I now move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2273, House bill 10374. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
10374) to amend the act to incorporate 
the Oak Hill Cemetery in the District of 
Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to amend the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1849, which incorporated 
the Oak Hill Cemetery, in the District of 
Columbia, so as to permit the board of 
managers of the Oak Hill Cemetery Co. 
to dispose of certain real property now 
usable only for cemetery purposes. 

This cemetery was incorporated under 
a special act of Congress in 1849, and as 
is the general custom, it contained a pro- 
vision in the act making all of its real 
estate inalienable. A number of years 
after the cemetery was incorporated, it 
purchased a parcel of ground across the 
street from the cemetery on R Street 
NW., which was used strictly for ancil- 
lary purposes such as worksheds and a 
stable and other activities that would not 
ordinarily be carried on within the ceme- 
tery proper. 

Under existing law it would be impos- 
sible for the Oak Hill Cemetery to use 
this parcel for burial grounds as it would 
be necessary to obtain the consent of all 
property owners within 200 yards which, 
under the circumstances, would be un- 
likely. The cemetery now has an oppor- 
tunity to sell this parcel of land; how- 
ever, this proposed legislation is neces- 
sary before the sale can be consummated. 

I therefore urge passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 10374) was ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TESTS TO DETERMINE THE PRES- 
ENCE OF ALCOHOL IN CERTAIN 
CASES 


Mr. MORSE. I now move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2274, Senate bill 313. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
313) to prescribe the weight to be given 
to evidence of tests of alcohol in the 
blood, urine, or breath of persons tried 
in the District of Columbia for certain 
offenses committed while operating 
vehicles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That if, as a result of the operation of a 
vehicle, any person is tried in any court of 
competent jurisdiction within the District 
of Columbia for operating such vehicle while 
under the influence of any intoxicating 
liquor in violation of section 10 (b) of the 
District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, ap- 
proved March 3, 1925, as amended (D. C. 
Code, title 40, sec. 609), and in the course 
of such trial there is received in evidence 
competent proof to the effect that at the 
time of such operation— 

(a) defendant’s blood contained five one- 
hundredths of 1 percent or less, by weight, 
of alcohol, or that defendant's urine con- 
tained eight one-hundredths of 1 percent or 
less, by weight, of alcohol, such proof shall 
be deemed prima facie proof that defendant 
at such time was not under the influence of 
any intoxicating liquor; 

(b) defendant's blood contained more than 
five one-hundredths of 1 percent, but less 
than fifteen one-hundredths of 1 percent, 
by weight, of alcohol, or defendant's urine 
contained more than eight one-hundredths 
of 1 percent, but less than twenty one- 
hundredths of 1 percent, by weight, of alco- 
hol, such proof shall constitute relevant 
evidence, but shall not constitute prima 
facie proof that defendant was or was not at 
such time under the influence of any in- 
toxicating liquor; and 

(c) defendant's blood contained fifteen 
one-hundredths of 1 percent or more, by 
weight, of alcohol, or defendant’s urine con- 
tained twenty one-hundredths of 1 percent 
or more, by weight, of alcohol, such proof 
shall constitute prima facie proof that de- 
fendant at such time was under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquor. 

Sec. 2. (a) CHEMICAL TresTs.—Any person 
who operates a motor vehicle in the District 
of Columbia shall be deemed to have given 
his consent to a chemical test of his blood 
or urine for the purpose of determining the 
alcoholic content of his blood or urine: 
Provided, That such test is administered at 
the direction of a police officer having reason- 
able grounds to believe such person to have 
been driving in an intoxicated condition and 
in accordance with the rules and regula- 
tions established by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia or their designated 
agent. If such person having been placed 
under arrest and having thereafter been re- 
quested to submit to such chemical test re- 
fuses to submit to such chemical test the 
test shall not be given but the Commis- 
sioners or their designated agent shall re- 
voke his license or permit to drive and any 
nonresident operating privilege: Provided, 
however, That the Commissioners or their 
designated agent shall grant such person 
an opportunity to be heard but a license, 
permit, or nonresident operating privilege 
may, upon the basis of a sworn report of the 
police officer that he had reasonable grounds 
to believe such arrested person to have been 
driving in an intoxicated condition and that 
said person had refused to submit to such 
test, be temporarily suspended without no- 
tice pending the determination upon any 
such hearing, which shall be held within 10 
days from date of suspension unless an ex- 
tension of time be requested by such per- 
son. If, as a result of such hearing, it be 
determined such person did not refuse to 
submit to such a test, his license or permit 
and any nonresident operating privilege shall 
forthwith be restored. The provisions of 
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section 13 of the District of Columbia Traffic 
Act, 1925, as amended (sec. 40-302, D. C. 
Code), shall be applicable to revocations 
under this section. 

(b) Upon the request of the person who 
was tested, the results of such test shall be 
made available to him. 

(c) Only a physician acting at the request 
of a police ‘officer can withdraw blood for 
the purpose of determining the alcoholic 
content therein. This limitation shall not 
apply to the taking of a urine specimen. 

(d) The person tested shall be permitted 
to have a physician of his own choosing ad- 
minister a chemical test in addition to the 
one administered at the direction of the 
police officer. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to prescribe the weight 
to be given to evidence of tests of alcohol 
in the blood or urine of persons tried 
in any court of competent jurisdiction 
within the District of Columbia for op- 
erating vehicles while under the influ- 
ence of intoxicating liquor. 

The bill creates two presumptions with 
respect to tests for alcohol in the blood 
or urine: 

First. If the defendant’s blood con- 
tains five-hundredths of 1 percent or 
less, by weight, of alcohol, or if his urine 
contains eight-hundredths of 1 percent 
or less, by weight, of alcohol, he shall 
be presumed not to be under the influ- 
ence of intoxicating liquor. 

Second. If the defendant's blood con- 
tains fifteen-hundredths of 1 percent or 
more, by weight, of alcohol, or if his urine 
contains twenty-hundredths of 1 percent 
or more, by weight, of alcohol, he shall 
be presumed to be under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor. 

This proposed legislation would per- 
mit the District to offer in evidence the 
results of such chemical tests without 
the necessity of securing the services of 
an expert witness. 

Twenty-two States have adopted 
chemical-test laws, as will be seen from 
the report. 

Section 2 of the bill is similar to the 
implied-consent law of the State of New 
York. 

The testimony was, without exception, 
that if the blood or urine contains the 
weight of alcohol set forth in the bill, 
there is no question about the driver 
being under the influence of alcohol. 
A laymen might possibly question that 
statement, but it is very interesting to 
point out what the witnesses made very 
clear. There is a body of unquestioned 
scientific data which bears out the tes- 
timony. It seems to be the invariable 
rule that, no matter how much an in- 
dividual may drink, no matter for how 
long a period he may have been a heavy 
drinker, nevertheless, if his blood con- 
tains a certain quantity of alcohol, by 
weight, he is under the influence of al- 
cohol. 

So we are not dealing with the prob- 
lem which was raised in the discussion 
in the committee, as to whether or not 
such a test might be unfair to the so- 
called heavy drinker, because when the 
alcohol in the blood or urine reaches a 
certain weight, no matter how long one 
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had engaged in the drinking of alcohol, 
he is under the influence of liquor, so 
far as intoxication is concerned. 

The second point I wish to bring out 
is that this procedure has become pro 
forma in the District of Columbia courts. 
There is only one doctor, and he volun- 
teers his services by going to the police 
court and reciting what he very good 
naturedly said to us has now become al- 
most a rote with him—a statement to 
the effect that the test had been given 
and the blood contained a certain weight 
of alcohol. He is doing this as a great 
public service to the District of Colum- 
bia, without charge, as did his father 
before him. As the record will show, 
he received the high commendation of 
the District of Columbia Committee for 
this public service. But it is pro forma. 
It is not necessary. It ought to be elim- 
inated, and this bill seeks to eliminate 
it, as has been done in 22 other States. 

Lastly, it will be noted that the bill 
provides for the adoption of a provision 
relative to so-called implied consent, 
which is found in the New York law, 
which has been thoroughly tested in the 
courts. Briefly, the application of the 
provision would be as follows: 

Assume, for example, that an accident 
has occurred at Constitution and Dela- 
ware Avenues, X runs into Y. Y’s car 
is damaged and Y is injured. The po- 
lice officers come upon the scene, escort 
X to precinct headquarters and ask him 
to take an alcohol test. He refuses, 
which he has the right to do. He then 
automatically loses his right to drive a 
car until such time as a hearing is held, 
as provided in the bill, to determine 
slew data or not he refused to take the 

st. 

If my hypothetical Mr. X, who has 
been taken to the precinct station house, 
refuses to take the test, he loses his right 
to drive an automobile until the following 
events occur: 

First. A hearing is held, as provided 
in the bill, which goes into the question 
as to whether or not he had refused to 
take the test. If, as the result of the 
hearing, it is found that he did refuse to 
take the test, he cannot drive an auto- 
mobile until his innocence of the charge 
of driving while intoxicated is estab- 
lished, 

Second. If his innocence is established 
he can drive again. If it is not estab- 
lished, or, in other words, if he is found 
guilty, automatically, under District law, 
he loses the right to drive for 6 months 
anyway. 

The members of the committee on the 
District of Columbia are unanimous in 
their opinion. We wish to make it per- 
fectly clear that we intend to do what 
we can to tighten the traffic laws in the 
District of Columbia so as to try to re- 
duce the number of fatalities and in- 
juries that are occurring on the streets 
of the District of Columbia. We want 
drivers to know that we are somewhat 
intolerant of the growing evidence that 
there is too much driving in the District 
of Columbia by people who have taken 
a cocktail or two, who cannot handle 
a cocktail or two. Since Congress still 
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maintains its city council functions— 
and we ought to get rid of them by 
passing a District of Columbia home-rule 
bill—the time has come to get tough with 
alcoholic drivers. 

This section of the bill, which I urged 
in committee and with regard to which 
Iaccepted some amendments, is a section 
which in my judgment will cause people 
who go to cocktail parties believing they 
can handle 3 or 4 cocktails and then 
demonstrate they cannot handle even 
1 cocktail, to think twice before they 
drive under such circumstances, for they 
will know they will be found guilty if 
an accident occurs as a result of their 
having had too much alcohol, as shown 
by weight in either their blood or urine. 
I urge the passage of the bill as a long- 
needed safety measure in the District of 
Columbia to protect the innocent from 
alcoholic drivers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 313) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to prescribe the weight to be given 
to evidence of tests of alcohol in the blood 
or urine of persons tried in the District of 
Columbia for operating vehicles while 
under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor.” 


CONTROL OF NARCOTICS, BAR- 
BITURATES, AND DANGEROUS 
DRUGS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar 2275, H. R. 11320. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 11320) 
to effect the control of narcotics, barbi- 
turates, and dangerous drugs in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, 

The PRESIDING -OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the 
word “the”, to strike out “Narcotic” and 
insert “Dangerous Drug”; on page 9, line 
22, after the word “or”, where it appears 
the first time, to strike out “hynotic” and 
insert “hypnotic”; on page 17, line 3, aft- 
er the word “other”, to insert “drug or”; 
in line 10, after the word “and”, where it 
occurs the first time to insert “(1)”; in 
line 21, after the word “drugs”, to strike 
out “including barbiturates or ampheta- 
mines)”; on page 19, line 23, after the 
word “to”, to insert “Federal and”; at the 
beginning of line 25, to strike out “or of 
the United States” and insert “and the 
laws of the United States applicable 
within the District of Columbia”; on 
page 25, line 17, after the word “the”, to 
strike out “provision” and insert provi- 
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sions”; on page 34, line 14, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “provitions” and in- 
sert “provisions”; on page 35, line 16, 
after the word “this”, to strike out “Act” 
and insert “section”; on page 36, line 3, 
after the numeral “(1)”, to insert “if 
committed prior to July 1, 1958; (2)”; 
and in line 6, after the word “and”, to 
strike out “(2)” and insert ‘(3).” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before 
I read my prepared statement on the bill 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement prepared by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], 
in which he discusses the use of the 
phrase “in the course of his professional 
practice,” which is included in the defi- 
nition of “practitioner” appearing in 
title II of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR BEALL 


A question has been raised over the use of 
the phrase “in the course of his professional 
practice,” which is included in the definition 
of “practitioner” appearing in title 2 of the 
proposed Dangerous Drug Control Act for 
the District of Columbia. It is thought that 
such definition might conflict with the 
use of the term practitioner appearing in 
section 503 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act (21 U. S. C. 353). 

The definition of the term “practitioner” 
in the District bill is as follows: 

“The term ‘practitioner’ means any person 
duly licensed by appropriate authority and, 
in conformance with the law, licensed to 
prescribe dangerous drugs, and to administer 
and use dangerous drugs in the course of his 
professional practice.” 

The term “practitioner” is not defined in 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
as such but appears in section 503 defining 
a prescription drug which reads in part as 
follows: “shall be dispensed only (i) upon 
a written prescription of a practitioner li- 
censed by law.” 

The selection of the definition of the 
term practitioner in the proposed District 
bill was deliberate, having in mind the ob- 
jectives of the legislation which differ funda- 
mentally from those of the Federal act. 

The Federal Food, Drug; and Cosmetic Act 
is designed primarily to regulate and control 
the introduction and flow in interstate com- 
merce of certain items, including drugs, to 
insure that the ultimate consumer shall not 
be harmed or injured by any impure, adul- 
terated, or inherently dangerous substance, 
or one which has not been properly labeled 
or branded. Therefore, the Federal act is 
not directly concerned with individual con- 
duct on the local level of those who handie 
and use these items which are not adulter- 
ated, impure or inherently dangerous, or 
which have not been misbranded. 

To fill the gap between the introduction 
in interstate commerce of pure and un- 
adulterated drugs, as provided by the Fed- 
eral act, and the handling and use of such 
drugs on the local level, over two-thirds of 
the States have already adopted legislation 
to police the conduct of those who deal in 
or use these drugs. 

Under the provision of this new Danger- 
ous Drug Control Act for the District of Co- 
lumbia it is intended that the conduct of 
those who handle, distribute, and use these 
dangerous drugs shall be regulated and con- 
trolled in order to minimize the chances and 
opportunities for abuse and misuse. By in- 
cluding the phrase “in the course of his 
professional practice” in the term “practi- 
tioner" the District act does nothing more 
than recognize and acknowledge the high 
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type of professional conduct which governs 
the practice of local physicians who dispense 
and prescribe these drugs. Yet is must be 
recognized that there are unscrupulous per- 
sons who may be tempted to make indis- 
criminate use of their licensed authority to 
dispense these drugs to individuals who do 
not share the bona fide doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. To strike the phrase “in the 
course of his professional practice” from the 
definition of practitioner in the bill would 
leave the door open to unethical doctors and 
illicit users. 

The phrase itself is not new and can be 
found in identical usage in our Federal nar- 
cotic laws, in the Uniform Drug Act for the 
District of Columbia and in many of the 
State acts. With such precedents to fol- 
low, and with full understanding the pur- 
poses of the Federal act and the proposed 
new legislation for the District of Columbia, 
I feel any effort to change or alter the lan- 
guage of the definition of the term “practi- 
tioner,” as the bill is presently written, would 
seriously weaken the more important en- 
forcement and regulatory features of the act. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to improve existing pro- 
grams for the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of narcotic drug addicts, to provide 
controls over the distribution and use 
of barbiturates, amphetamines, and 
other dangerous drugs, and to strengthen 
present law enforcement procedures to 
combat the illicit drug traffic in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The first title corrects the manifold 
weaknesses in the present addict law and 
insures swift and certain commitment 
of drug addicts who show promise of 
benefiting from hospital treatment and 
rehabilitation in the community. Juve- 
niles are specifically included among 
those subject to the provisions of the bill. 

Title II regulates and controls the sale 
and use of amphetamines, barbiturates, 
and other dangerous drugs in the District 
of Columbia. Prescriptions, invoices, 
records, and inventories would be subject 
to inspection at all times by both Federal 
and District officials. 

Title III amends the Uniform Narcotic 
Drug Act to permit arrest without a war- 
rant as in the case of a felony or prob- 
able cause that the person to be arrested 
is violating a provision of the act at the 
time of his arrest. 

The Public Health Service Act is also 
amended to require the Surgeon General 
to furnish to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, or their designated 
agent, the name, address, and other per= 
tinent information of any resident drug 
addict of the District of Columbia who 
has volunteered for treatment for ad- 
diction. 

I would supplement my statement by 
saying that this is a long-overdue act. 
We held very thorough hearings on the 
bill. We had the cooperation of the 
very able chairman of the District Board 
of Pharmacists. Of course, there were 
some objections made to some of the 
procedural phases of the bill at one stage 
in the hearings, and probably there are 
still some objections to the bill. It does 
mean the placing of an additional burden 
of inspection on the pharmacists of the 
District. 

However, when we weigh that burden 
against the need of protecting the public 
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from what is represented to us to be 
evidence of a constant increase in the 
drug traffic in the District and an in- 
crease in the use of the particular types 
of drugs we seek to regulate very strin- 
gently, there is no question that an in- 
convenience to druggists must give way 
to the public good. 

I wish to say in behalf of the drug- 
gists, without committing any of them, 
that they cooperated with our commit- 
tee and that they are entitled to the 
commendation of the committee and, for 
that matter, of the people of the District 
for their willingness at least to accede 
to the additional supervision which goes 
along with the provisions of the bill. 

I urge its immediate passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time, the bill (H. R. 11320) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to effect the control of narcotics 
and dangerous drugs in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes.” 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA REVENUE ACT OF 1937 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 2276, H. R. 3693. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3693) 
to amend title IX of the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with 
amendments. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this proposed legislation is to 
increase the term of the judge of the 
District of Columbia Tax Court from 4 
years to 10 years, and provides retire- 
ment for the judge of such court as 
follows: 

First. After having served as a judge 
of such court for a period or periods 
aggregating 20 years or more, whether 
continuously or not; 

Second. After having served as a judge 
of such court for a period or periods 
aggregating 10 years or more, whether 
continuously or not, and having attained 
the age of 70 years; or 

Third. After having become perma- 
nently disabled from performing his 
duties, regardless of age or length of 
service. 

The bill was supported by the mem- 
bers of the Tax Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia and by other bar 
associations. 

In support of the bill I wish to say 
that they convinced the committee unan- 
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imously that we are dealing here with a 
District tax court which is almost 
identical in every respect so far as type 
of case handled, and is identical with re- 
spect to procedure followed, with the 
United States Tax Court. 

We are dealing also with a court on 
the bench of which there is required a 
man who has had many years of tax 
experience. Therefore, very frequently, 
the man appointed to a judgeship in the 
court is in the declining years of life. 
We feel, therefore, that such a judge 
should stand somewhat on a par with 
Federal Tax Court judges when it comes 
to retirement benefits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia was on page 
1, line 7, after the word “for’’, to insert 
the word “a”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 3, 
after line 16, to insert: 

Sec. 2. The amendment to the first para- 
graph of section 2 of title IX of the District 
of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, set forth in 
the first section of this act, shall take eflect 
after the expiration of the term of office of 
the present judge of the District of Columbia 
Tax Court. 


Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, in line 19, to strike out the word 
“efiect” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
word “effect.” My amendment is to cor- 
rect a typographical error in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. . 

The bill (H. R. 3693) was read the 
third time, and passed. 


LICENSING OF SECONDHAND DEAL- 
ERS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 2289, H. R. 6782. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title, for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 6782) 
to amend section 7 of “An act making 
appropriations to provide for the Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 1, 
1902, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the proposed legislation is to 
bring up to date the ect of July 1, 1902, 
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relating to the licensing of secondhand 
dealers, by empowering the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia to clas- 
sify and regulate secondhand dealers in 
the light of modern merchandising 
methods. 

Existing law requires the same proced- 
ure for licensing, as a secondhand dealer, 
of every person dealing in used personal 
property, regardless of whether such 
dealing is their primary business or 
whether such dealing is only incidental 
to the buying and selling of new per- 
sonal property. 

Existing law also requires every per- 
son licensed as a secondhand dealer to 
pay an annual license fee of $50, with- 
out regard to the extent to which such 
person deals in used personal property. 

The bill merely brings up to date an 
old law of the District, and enables the 
Commissioners to properly regulate the 
sale of goods in the District by permit- 
ting the Commissioners to classify deal- 
ers. It would permit a better and more 
equitable administration and application 
of the license act. 

‘aa urge the immediate passage of the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. A. 6782) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President; I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING . OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 


ATION BILL, 1957—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9739) making 
appropriations for sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 20, 1956, pp. 10679- 
10681, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LONG 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
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Senate to House bill 9739, which was 

read as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
June 20, 1956. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 64 to the bill (H. R. 9739) 
entitled “An act making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and for other purposes,” and con- 
cur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 50, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the sum of 
“$75,000” named in said amendment, insert: 
“$50,000.” 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House to Senate 
amendment No. 50. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a table show- 
ing the House and Senate actions on 
various items in the bill. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Comparison of House and Senate action on independent offices appropriation bill, 1957 


TITLE I—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


Salaries and 

Investi 

Annuities, Panama C: 

2 to the civil-service retirement and disability fan 
tive expenses, Federal employees’ life 


Total, Civil Service Commission 


RICO ͤ AR SE A L O 


Emergen 
Surveys, 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


SIME SOME A T 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 7 


28 and erit i ma 
Abaca fiber (administrative expenses) 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator 
Administrative operations ſund - 
Hospital 1 in the 8 of Columbia 
Eme: 1 1 e 3 
U. 8. t Office an Sourthouss, Nome, Alaska.. 
Strategic: 8 critical materials (liquidation of con 
Administrative operations 


Total, General Services Administration 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Office of the Administrator: 
U s — ing 

rban p g gran 

Statistics on housing demand. 

Reserve of planned public works 

Capital grants for slum clearance an: 


Total, Office of the Administrator. 


1 en pay increases and other items in Second Supplemental Appropriation 


3 Unobligated balances 5 avallable. 
And transfer of $362,000 fro: 
transfer of 


A And $40,000 from “Emergency supp! 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


expenses 
tions of United States citizens for employment ihthouse Servi organizations... 


construction employees and Li; 


Salaries and peso N functions of Federal agencies 
Total, Federal Civil Defense Administration 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


m Emergency supplies and equipment.” 
Mies and equipment,” 


thouse Service wWidows 


£ (3, 175, 500) 
(100, 000) 


395, 000 
(9, 540, 375) 


217, 728, 650 


And $1,935,600 from funds derived from proceeds of surplus personal property dis- 
e ‘And oe of $450,000 from “Sites and planning,” ete. 
tation aud rescission of $199,349,000 of prior year appropriations, 
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Comparison of House and Senate action on independent offices appropriation bill, 1957—Continued 
TITLE I—INDEPENDENT OFFICES—continued. _ 


Amount 
Amount agreed 
Ite estimates, in House bill 
> 1905 957 for 1957 by Senate to in conference 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY—Ccontinued 


%%% etene i a $10,700,000 1 200,600 
NCEE CR RRR = SE So. 3 96, 000. 000 99. 000, 000 

Total, Public Housing Administration =-=- AERA EE ee 106, 700, 000 103, 500, 000 
Total, Housing and Home Finance Agency 164, 150, 000 158, 725, 000 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

and PPT! ¹ðwꝗWwWqA eats E eee 3S 14, 879, 696 14, 879, 000 
General expenses = 8 samra] aaa 
Locomotive e RES AES SEL .:. :. EE ES SI ae 10 (849, 500) (849, 500) 
Total, Interstate Commerce Commission 14, 879, 696 14, 879, 696 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS r 

..... ̃ ⅛˙ iv.... ̃ ̃ . a ad A 13,000,000 | „ 00 00 17888 000 

Total, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics a en . 74, 475, 000 78, 200, 000 75. 887, 
NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY x 

Maintenance and operation of properties 38, 400 39, 000 37, 000 39, 000 38. 000 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


. —T—T—T—. — — — — 5, 278, 000 5, 749, 000 5, 700, 000 5, 749, 000 5, 749, 000 
| ae x = ae EE W . TT EE ae 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
Salaries and expenses ——..———— 13 27, 216, 000 29, 050, 000 28, 442, 000 29, 050, 000 29, 050, 000 
e—a e—a ̃]7—9%⅛i˙;.8 . §«—‚ —— 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


167, 502, 000 164, 436, 000 162, 118, 260 163, 936, 000 163, 027, 130 
16, 049, 600 16, 453, 000 16, 099, 600 20, 773, 800 20, 773, 800 
4 649, 790, 600 | 1% 662,900,000 | 15 662,900,000 |. ' 662,900,000 | 15 662, 900, 000 
Se ET Ee Sot ee Aas phere 85, 971, 200 $2, 638, 000 82, 638, 000 82, 638, 000 82, 638, 000 
„628, 000 1, 671, 000 1, 628, 000 1, 628, 000 1, 628, 000 
7 SSC a 2, 810, 000,000 | 2, 907,000,000 | 2, 907,000,000 | 2,907,000,000 | 2, 907, 000, 000 
812, 097, 000 775, 000, 000 775, 000, 000 775, 000, 000 775, 000, 000 
4, 868, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5,000, 000 
81, 200, 000 23, 200, 000 23, 200, 000 23, 200, 000 23, 200, 000 
CSRS 40, 500, 000 26, 750, 000 26, 750, 000 26, 750, 000 26, 750, 000 
Grants to the Republic of the Phili 2, 500, 000 2,000, 000 2. 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Hospital and domiciliary facilities 30, 000, 000 47, 000, 000 50, 935, 000 51, 635, 000 51, 635, 000 
Major alterations, 3 and re 3, 900, 000 4, 447,000 4, 447, 000 4, 533, 000 4, 533, 000 
Service-disabled veterans insurance fund 750, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1,000, 000 1, 000, 000 
% „„ A —— E 4. 706, 856,400 | 4,719, 495, 000 | 4, 720, 715,860 | 4,727, 993,800 | 4, 727, 084, 930 
a Sa O e ante SE ele EE TE EA EAN a T i eE d aea, 6, 182, 049, 900 | 5,783, 704, 000 | 6, 010, 543,290 | 5, 925, 187,646 | 5, 966, 517, 826 
Rescission of ppor year appropriations recommended in the bill: 
General Services Administration: Strategic and critical materials. —$199, 349, 000 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: Public facility loans. — — . 
aE eee PERO NEI UD opt Ey Ae mn od HOSOI RIP aaa OR RES OREN Gg (rae SA SNE Saree! —201, 309, 945 
2 e e in above amount. 3 And $1,226,000 of year funds continued available. 
1 Earmarked in bill. 4 And in addition, f 220000 from reimbursements. 
u And not to exceed $600,000 of 9 year funds continued available. And in addition, $7,216,900 from reimbursements. 
® And not to exceed $1,500,000 of prior year funds continued available. 


TITLE II—CORPORATIONS 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
{Limitations on amounts of corporate funds to be expended] 


Budget esti- Amount rec- 


Corporation or agency mates, 1957 ommended agreed to in 
by Senate conference 
S ORL ates os lan hh a np eer . —-—„—-— $1, 095, 000 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation eee eo aces! 596, 000 596, 000 
* a ome ce ~ 
College — a A E AR E a E E TESES S S 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 
e . 415, 000 368, 
Public facility hh a TEES rr rc Se ß... 
Revolving fund ing programs) — Ss p 2, 310, 000 2, 165, 000 
Federal National Mortgage Associatio! 3, 850, 000 3,775, 000 
Federal tee 6, 900, 000 6, 900, 000 900, 
Public Housing Administration 2 (11, 550,000)| 2 (12, 800, 000) 


Total, administrative expenses. 


Includes pay increases in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956. Amount includes funds appropriated in title I and available from “Revolving 
fund (liquidating progrums).“ Duplication eliminated in totals, 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until tomorrow 
at noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT OF 1936 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2277, 
S. 2429. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2429) to 
amend section 212 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, to authorize research and 
experimental work with vessels, vessel 
propulsion and equipment, port facilities, 
planning, and operation, and cargo han- 
dling on ships and at ports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
bill, which received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, authorizes re- 
search and experimental work on vessels, 
port facilities, and cargo handling. 

Without taking the time of the Sen- 
ate, I should merely like to say that the 
bill would give specific authority to the 
Maritime Administration, in collabora- 
tion with public and private interests 
concerned, to carry on research activities 
in the fields of ship design, propulsion, 
and equipment; of improvement of port 
facilities; and of all phases of passenger 
and cargo handling. In effect, the bill 
would authorize studies looking to re- 
ducing the time spent by vessels in port. 

There is some obsolescence in the way 
cargoes are now handled by our mer- 
chant marine, and the bill would allow 
the Maritime Board and Administration 
to make the proper studies with a view 
to bringing about more efficient cargo 
handling. 

It so happens that the average run- 
ning ship in the American merchant ma- 
rine spends 60 percent of its time in port, 
and 40 percent of its time at sea. 

It is hoped that as a result of the 
studies there will be more efficient load- 
ing and unloading, better propulsion and 
equipment, and new designs which are 
necessary in order to keep our merchant 
marine modern. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2429) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 212 (c) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 
(46 U. S. C., sec. 1122), is amended by in- 
serting at the end of subsection (c) two new 
paragraphs, to read as follows: 

“In collaboration with public and private 
interests concerned, and in the interest of 
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improved efficiency and economy, to conduct 
research and experiments, developmental, 
trial, and demonstration work with vessels, 
propelling machinery, cargo-handling and 
other vessel equipment, improvements, and 
facilities, and to prepare plans and designs 
for new and improved vessels, machinery, 
equipment, and facilities; 

“In collaboration with public and private 
interests concerned, and in the interest of 
improved efficiency and economy in the 
transfer of cargo and passengers between 
vessels and shore-transportation faciilties in 
ports, to conduct research and experiments, 
to develop plans and designs, procedures, and 
equipment for the improvement of wharves, 
docks, piers, warehouses, and other port 
facilities used in the movement and han- 
dling of cargo, passengers, and other com- 
merce in ports in connection with water 
transportation.” 


Mr. BUTLER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement I have prepared on Senate 
bill 2429 be printed at the conclusion 
of the passage of that bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


This bill would give broad authority to 
the Maritime Administration to conduct ex- 
perimental work and research on all phases 
of vessel design, construction and propulsion, 
as well as covering projects for moderniza- 
tion of cargo-handling equipment, docking 
facilities, etc. As the Maritime Administra- 
tor so well explained at the hearings on the 
bill, such research as this may afford many 
answers to the problems now facing the 
American merchant marine. 

When I was in Europe last suntmer, at- 
tending the Atoms for Peace Conference, I 
could not help but note the progress that 
had been made there in modernizing docks 
and dock facilities. We must keep abreast 
of that overseas development and, if possible, 
exceed it, and I believe that the pending 
bill offers ample opportunity to do both. 


FEDERAL AID IN WILDLIFE RESTO- 
RATION IN THE TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2278, 
H. R. 5790. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5790) 
relating to the application in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii of the Federal Aid in 
Wildlife Restoration Act, and the Federal 
Aid in Fish Restoration Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor the report on 
the bill, which was reported unanimously 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 2257) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 5790) to amend the Federal Aid to 
Wildlife Restoration Act, as amended, and 
the Federal Aid in Fish Restoration Act, as 
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amended, having considered the same, re- 
port favorable thereon and recommend that 
the bill do pass. 

The purpose of the bill is to modify the 
provisions of the Federal Aid to Wildlife 
Restoration Act and the Federal Aid in Fish 
Restoration Act as they relate to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, so as to place Hawaii on a 
parity with the several States in the distribu- 
tion of Federal-aid funds under the formula 
and matching fund requirement as expressed 
in existing law, which, at present, does not 
apply to the Territories and possessions of 
the United States. 

Section 8 (a) of the Federal Aid to Wild- 
life Restoration Act of September 2, 1937 
(50 Stat. 917; 16 U. S. C., 1952 edition, sec, 
669a) and section 12 of the Federal Aid in 
Fish Restoration Act of August 9, 1950 (64 
Stat. 431; 16 U. S. C. 1952 edition, sec. 777a) 
each provide that the Territory of Hawaii 
receive a fixed annual amount “not to exceed 
$25,000.00" to accomplish the purposes ex- 
pressed in the legislation. The present bill 
modifies such provisions and removes Hawaii 
from the “fixed” sums and places it on a 
parity with the several States. 

Allocations to the several States are based 
upon a formula designed to give each State 
its equitable portion of Federal aid based 
upon its area and the number of hunters 
or fisherman purchasing licenses. The funds 
are allocated on the basis of one-half in the 
ratio which the area of each State bears to 
the total area of all the States, and one-half 
in the ratio which the number of paid license 
holders of each State bears to the total num- 
ber of paid license holders of all the States, 
The funds are derived from the excise tax 
imposed on sporting arms and ammunition, 
In order that a State can become eligible for 
grants-in-aid, it must provide at least 25 
percent of the funds needed for individual 
projects. 

Hawaii, during the past 10 years, has made 
great strides in the wildlife and fish-restora- 
tion fields. In the former, it has established 
14 public shooting areas, containing about 
243,000 acres of land and conducted wildlife 
surveys and investigations gathering data 
urgently needed for management use. In 
the latter, it has conducted a study of the 
fresh-water goby and is conducting research 
on the ultimate restoration on the one valu- 
able off-shore-reef fisheries, which have been 
severely overfished. Thus, placing Hawaii 
on a parity with the several States in the 
distribution of these grants-in-aid funds will 
enable it to undertake additional projects 
that are badly needed. Such equality of 
treatment will also result in imposing upon 
the Territory stricter matching requirements 
than now apply to it. Accordingly, this 
committee recommends that the bill do pass, 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported are shown as follows (new matter 
is printed in italics, matter proposed to be 
omitted is in brackets, existing law in which 
no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


“FEDERAL AID IN WILDLIFE RESTORATION ACT OF 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1937 (50 STAT. 917) 


“Sec. 2. + the term ‘State fish and 
game department’ shall be construed to 
mean and include any department or divi- 
sion of department of another name, or com- 
mission, or official or officials, of a State em- 
powered under its laws to exercise the func- 
tions ordinarily exercized by a State fish and 
game department]: and the term ‘State’ 
shall be construed to mean and include the 
several States and the Territory of Hawaii. 

“Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to cooperate with the Alaska 
Game Commission, [the Division of Game 
and Fish of the Board of Commissioners of 
Agriculture and Forestry of Hawaii, the 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Commerce 
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of Puerto Rico and the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands, in the conduct of wildlife- 
restoration projects, as defined in section 
669a of this title, upon such terms and con- 
ditions as he shall deem fair, just, ani 
equitable, and is authorized to apportion to 
said [Territories,] Territory of Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, out of money 
available for apportionment. under sections 
669-669j of this title, such sums as he shall 
determine, not exceeding $75,000 for Alaska, 
Enot exceeding $25,000 for Hawali,] and not 
exceeding $10,000 each for Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, in any one year, which 
apportionments, when made, shall be de- 
ducted before making the apportionments to 
the States provided for by said sections; but 
the Secretary shall in no event require any 
of said cooperating agencies to pay an 
amount which will exceed 25 per centum of 
the cost of any project. Any unexpended 
or unobligated balance of any apportionment 
made pursuant to this section shall be avail- 
able for expenditure in the [Territories] 
Territory of Alaska, Puerto Rico, or the Virgin 
Islands, as the case may be, in the succeeding 
year, on any approved project, and if unex- 
pended or unobligated at the end of such 
year is authorized to be made available for 
expenditure by the Secretary of the Interior 
in carrying out the provisions of the Mi- 
gratory-Bird Conservation Act. 


“FEDERAL AID IN FISH RESTORATION ACT OF 
AUGUST 9, 1950 (64 STAT, 431; 16 U.S. C., 1952 
ED., SEC. 777A) 


“Sec. 2. * the term “State fish and 
game department” shall be construed to 
mean and include any department or divi- 
sion of department of another name, or com- 
mission, or official or officials, of a State em- 
powered under its laws to exercise the func- 
tions ordinarily exercised by a State fish and 
game department E.J; and the term “State” 
shall be construed to mean and include the 
several States and the Territory of Hawaii. 

“Sec. 12. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to cooperate with the Alaska 
Game Commission, [the Division of Game 
and Fish of the Board of Commissioners of 
Agriculture and Forestry of Hawali,] the 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Commerce 
of Puerto Rico, and the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands, in the conduct of fish restora- 
tion and management projects, as defined in 
section 2 of this act, upon such terms and 
conditions as he shall deem fair, just, and 
equitable, and is authorized to apportion to 
said [Territories] Territory of Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, out of money 
available for apportionment under this act, 
such sums as he shall determine, not exceed- 
ing $75,000 for Alaska, [not exceeding $25,000 
for Hawaii,J and not exceeding $10,000 each 
for Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, in 
any one year, which apportionments, when 
made, shall be deducted before making the 
apportionments to the States provided for 
by this act; but the Secretary shall in no 
event require any of said cooperating agen- 
cles to pay an amount which will exceed 25 
percent of the cost of any project. Any un- 
expended or unobligated balance of any ap- 
portionment made, pursuant to this section 
shall be available for expenditure in the [Ter- 
ritories] Territory of Alaska, Puerto Rico, or 
the Virgin Islands, as the case may be, in the 
succeeding year, on any approved project, 
and if unexpended or unobligated at the end 
of the year is authorized to be made avail- 
able for expenditure by the Secretary of the 
Interior in carrying on the research program 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service in respect 
to fish of material value for sport recreation.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, all 
the bill does is to modify the provisions 
of the Federal Aid To Wildlife Restora- 
tion Act so as to have it apply to Hawaii. 
The act does not now apply to Hawaii. 
‘The bill was passed by the House, and 
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was reported unanimously by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 5790) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


CONSTRUCTION OF PROTOTYPE 
CARGO SHIP AND CONVERSION OF 
LIBERTY SHIP 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2280, 
S. 3821. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3821) to 
authorize the construction of 2 prototype 
ships, and the conversion of 1 Liberty 
ship, by the Maritime Administration 
Department of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with amendments, on page 1, line 
6, after the word “test”, to strike out 
“two prototype merchant ships, one of 
the ‘Freedom’ class and one” and in- 
sert “one prototype merchant ship”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Maritime Administra- 
tion, such sums as may be necessary, to re- 
main available until expended, to construct, 
outfit, and test one prototype merchant ship 
of the “Clipper” class, as designed by the 
Maritime Administration, Department of 
Commerce, and to convert, outfit, and test 
one reserve fleet Liberty ship. Such con- 
struction and conversion outfitting and 
testing shall be subject to the provisions of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
bill, which again received unanimous ap- 
proval of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, is an authoriza- 
tion measure. It allows the construc- 
tion of one prototype ship of a new type, 
and also the conversion of our present 
mothball fieet of Liberty ships. The 
Maritime Administration has some 
plans with respect to this matter. The 
Administration would construct the 
ships or do the experimental work in 
conjunction with shipyards and private 
operators. That would result, we hope, 
in a new type of ship, which the admin- 
istration wants to have called the Free- 
dom class—vessels of 8,770 deadweight 
tons. We hope it will be the type of 
ship which can replace the Liberty ships, 
which are now reaching obsolescence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
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posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3821) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the construction of 
one prototype ship and the conversion of 
one Liberty ship, by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, Department of . Com- 
merce.” 

Mr. BUTLER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have a statement I have prepared on 
Senate bill 3821 printed at the conclu- 
sion of the passage of that bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


This bill would authorize the Maritime Ad- 
ministration to construct and operate a pro- 
totype merchant ship of the clipper class and 
to convert another Liberty ship of the reserve 
fleet to a more modern type of propulsion 
machinery. I think both projects are en- 
tirely worthy of all the support that can 
be given them. We have more than 1,000 
Liberty ships on hand which are too slow to 
be economical and which are really suitable 
for use only in an extreme emergency. If 
we can step up the speed by one of the new 
types of powerplants, it will make them in- 
tensely more valuable both to our peace- 
time and wartime economy; and in my opin- 
ion, be one of the best returns for our money 
than can be received. 

With regard to the prototype clipper ship, 
I think the Maritime Administration is to be 
congratulated on its farsightedness in- de- 
signing this ship, which not only can be of 
great assistance to the American merchant 
marine but also will afford, ready at hand, 
an austerity type of ship for mass construc- 
tion, in which our naval authorities already 
have expressed the deepest interest. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NUCLEAR-POW- 
ERED PROTOTYPE MERCHANT 
SHIPS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2279, 
S. 2523; and I call my motion to the 
attention of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico {Mr. ANDERSON] and the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HrcKENLOOPER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2523) to 
amend section 212 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, to authorize the con- 
struction of a nuclear-powered proto- 
type merchant ship for operation in for- 
eign commerce of the United States, to 
authorize research and experimental 
work with vessels, port facilities, plan- 
ning, and operating and cargo handling 
on ships and at ports, and for other pur- 


ses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had gone through the following 
committee procedure: 

On July 23, 1955, the bill had been re- 
ported without amendment from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce; on July 30, 1955, it had been 
reported from the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 


That (a) in order to demonstrate to the 
peoples of the world the great peaceful use 
and potential of atomic energy and the hu- 
manitarian and industrial applications of 
such energy, the Atomic Energy Commission 
is authorized to construct an atomic energy 
propulsion facility, consisting of one or more 
reactors and auxiliary equipment, and to in- 
stall such facility and equipment in a mer- 
chant vessel to be converted or constructed, 
and operated by the Secretary of Commerce 
for accomplishing the purposes of this act. 

(b) On completion of such vessel, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall make suitable 
arrangements for such licenses as are re- 
quired by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and, in consultation with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, for the display 
on such vessel, insofar as practicable, of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and for the 
training of qualified personnel. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall make such regula- 
tions and prescribe such fees as he deems 
necessary for the display of goods and wares 
of United States manufacture or origin. 
Such vessel may be equipped and utilized to 
generate electricity from atomic energy and, 
under such terms, rates, or conditions as the 
Secretary of Commerce may prescribe, may 
be utilized (1) to supply for demonstration 
or emergency purposes such electrical energy 
to the electric utility system of any port in 
which such vessel is a visitor, and (2) to 
transport cargo. 

(c) No charge shall be made to any person 
visiting such vessel in the normal course of 
viewing the vessel or its exhibits while the 
vessel is operated by the Government, 

(d) The itinerary of such vessel shall be 
determined by the Secretary of Commerce on 
direction of the President and, to the maxi- 
mum extent consistent with the common de- 
fense and security and the health and safety 
of the public, the vessel and its contents shall 
be made freely accessible to public view. 

(e) The name of such vessel shall be the 
U. S. S. Atomic Enterprise. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of developing the 
economic uses of nuclear transportation 
power in peaceful pursuits of domestic and 
foreign commerce, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, with the assistance of the Maritime 
Administration, is authorized to develop and 
construct an atomic energy propulsion facil- 
ity and auxiliary equipment for adaptation to 
a surface vessel of such characteristics and 
design as will make it usable in the American 
merchant marine fieet. The Maritime Ad- 
ministration, with the assistance of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, is authorized to 
construct such vessel. Upon completion of 
such vessel, the Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to arrange for its operation or 
charter in such manner as circumstances and 
the public interest then warrant. 

Sec. 3. Except as otherwise determined by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the develop- 
ment, construction and installation of the 
reactor propulsion facilities and auxiliary fa- 
cilities herein authorized shall be so con- 
ducted as not to impair substantially the 
prosecution of other atomic energy research 
and development or construction projects of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Src. 4. The Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Department of Commerce, Maritime Ad- 
ministration, are authorized to utilize such 
funds as may be presently available to them 
to accomplish the purposes of this act, and 
there are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 

And to amend the title, so as to read: “A 
bill to authorize appropriations for the de- 
velopment, construction, and operation of 
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two atomic energy propulsion facilities, and 
for other purposes,” 


On May 10, 1956, it was rereferred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; and on June 18, 1956, was 
reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, with the 
following additional amendment: 


To strike out all of the amendment of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and in- 
sert, in lieu thereof, the following: 

“That section 212 (c) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U. S. C., 
sec. 1122), is amended by inserting at the 
end of subsection (c) two new paragraphs to 
read as follows: 

„That there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Com- 
merce, Maritime Administration, such sums 
as may be necessary, to remain available 
until expended, for the construction, out- 
fitting, and preparation for operation, in- 
cluding training of qualified personnel, of & 
nuclear-powered prototype merchant ship 
capable of providing shipping services on 
routes essential for maintaining the flow of 
the foreign commerce of the United States. 
The Maritime Administration in carrying 
on activities and functions under this para- 
graph, may collaborate with and employ 

ms, firms, and corporations on a con- 
tract or fee basis for the performance of 
special services deemed necessary by the 
Administration in carrying on such activities 
and functions, and may, for the same pur- 
poses, with the approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce and where appropriate the Atomic 
Energy Commission, avail itself of the use 
of licenses, information, services, facilities, 
Offices, and employees of any executive de- 
partment, independent establishment, or 
other agency of the Government, including 
any field service thereof; 

In collaboration with public and pri- 
vate interests concerned, and in the interest 
of improved efficiency and economy in the 
transfer of cargo and passengers between 
vessels and shore transportation facilities in 
ports, to conduct research and experiments, 
to develop plans and designs, procedures, 


and equipment for the improvement of 


wharves, docks, piers, warehouses, and other 
port facilities used in the movement and 
handling of cargo, passengers, and other 
commerce in ports in connection with water 
transportation;’.”” 

And to amend the title, so as to read: “A 
bill to amend section 212 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to authorize the construc- 
tion of a nuclear-powered prototype mer- 
chant ship for operation in foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to authorize re- 
search and experimental work with vessels, 
port facilities, planning, and operating and 
cargo handling on ships and at ports, and 
for other purposes.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, as 
reported by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield at 
this point? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The effect of the 
recommendation which has just been 
read is to strike out all except the orig- 
inal provisions of the bill which the 
Senator from Washington introduced, 
and which the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr, CLEMENTS] and I joined in sponsor- 
ing. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Iowa will state it. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It may be 
that some amendments to the language 
reported by the committee will be pro- 
posed. If the committee amendment is 
adopted, will amendments to it then be 
in order: or must such amendments be 
submitted and acted on prior to adoption 
of the committee amendment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope the procedure followed will not pro- 


hibit the offering of amendments. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Amend- 
ments to the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, reported by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, are in order 
before a vote is taken on the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I do not believe any amendment has 
been reported by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee has reported an amendment 
in the nature of a complete substitute. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
similar bill, House bill 6243, is before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce be discharged 
from the further consideration of House 
bill 6243; that that bill be considered by 
the Senate; that all after the enacting 
clause of House bill 6243 be stricken out, 
and that there be inserted in lieu thereof, 
the text of Senate bill 2523. In other 
words, by that means we shall agree to 
the text of Senate bill 2523. 

The Senate bill authorizes the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Maritime 
Administration to proceed with the con- 
struction of a nuclear-powered merchant 
ship. The bill relating to the so-called 
peace ship is still before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. That is the 
situation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. All I am try- 
ing to ascertain is the language to which 
we are addressing ourselves at this 
moment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The language of 
the Senate bill. : 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I understand 
the provisions of the bill. But three 
separate reports have been made on 
Senate bill 2523, and we are confronted 
with three separate texts. I wish to 
know which one is before the Senate at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will attempt to state the parlia- 
mentary situation: 

The bill was reported by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
without amendment. The bill was then 
referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy then reported an 
amendment in the nature of a complete 
substitute for the bill. 

The bill was then referred back to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and that committee reported 
a complete substitute for the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute which 
had been reported by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy—which had the 
effect of restoring the original language 
of the bill. 
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The parliamentary situation is that 
the first vote will occur on the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, as 
reported by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

If that motion be rejected, the vote 
will then occur on the amendment re- 
ported by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
page 5 of the bill the Senator from Iowa 
will see in italics the language reported 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think I know what 
the Senator from Iowa is trying to do, 
and I think he is completely correct. 
He wishes to be sure that if the Senate 
adopts the language of the original bill 
as a committee substitute, he will not 
be barred from offering amendments to 
it. If that is not the procedure, I 
should like to ask unanimous consent 
that we consider the bill as originally 
reported to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair state that if any amendments are 
to be submitted to the amendment re- 
ported by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, they must be submitted and 
acted on before adoption of the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, as re- 
ported by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that noth- 
ing reported by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An 
amendment in the nature of a complete 
substitute has been reported by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It has been reported 
by the committee headed by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
has been reported twice by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
intervening period the bill was reported 
once by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. In each case an amendment in 
the nature of a complete substitute was 
reported. The Chair has before him the 
report by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

The parliamentary situation is that 
the first vote will be taken on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, reported by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, for 
the bill as originally reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am willing to ac- 
cept the ruling of the Chair. But the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy does 
not have any bill before the Senate. The 
Joint Committee joined in an effort to 
send the bill back to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

All I am trying to do is to request 
unanimous consent that the language 
now in the bill, namely, from line 20, on 
page 5, through to the end of page 7, 
shall be regarded as original text, and be 
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open to any amendment which may be 
offered by any Senator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would it not clear 
up the legislative situation—if the sug- 
gestion may be made in keeping with 
the desires of the Senator from New 
Mexico, the Senator from Washington, 
and the Senator from Iowa—to have 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, as reported by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, laid on the 
table. That would leave us with the bill 
reported the second time by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. At that point, we could enter 
into a unanimous-consent agreement to 
consider that language as the original 
text of the bill; and then the Senator 
from Iowa eould offer any amendments 
he might wish to offer. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee that in con- 
nection with any amendments I may 
wish to discuss, I have only one thought, 
namely, I am not opposed to the general 
principle of the bill as finally reported 
by the committee, except I have a very 
deep feeling that the nuclear elements 
in the ship should be constructed and 
built under the supervision of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which is equipped 
to perform that function. I wish to 
speak to those matters at the proper 
time. 

I do not think the Atomic Energy 
Commission has anything to do with 
building a ship; that is not its business. 
The Maritime Administration is the 
shipbuilding organization. My sole in- 
terest is to see whether we can provide 
that only the nuclear elements—such 
as the nuclear powerplant—which are 
specialized, and are strictly dependent 
upon atomic energy, shall be handled 
under the responsibility of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which shall either 
build or shall supervise the construction 
of that particular phase of the opera- 
tion. That is my sole interest in this 
matter. Iam not opposing the Senator's 
bill or its principle. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. T wish to say to 
the Senator from Iowa that the testi- 
mony before the committee, as received 
from both the Maritime Administration 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, was 
to the effect that the nuclear elements 
of the nuclear-propelled ship would be 
supervised by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

In drafting the bill we were very care- 
ful to protect the rights of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to license or give 
out information, or in granting the 
Maritime Administration access to its 
files. The bill gives the Commission 
complete control and supervision in such 
matters. All the testimony on behalf 
of the Secretary of Commerce, and also 
the testimony by Admiral Strauss, him- 
self, was that preliminary negotiations 
have already taken place between the 
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Maritime Administration, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and they have perfected 
a plan whereby they will work together. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That still does 
not reach what I believe to be funda- 
mental in connection with this matter. 
There is a tendency on the part of every 
department of government to try to get 
into the atomic field. We can, if we per- 
mit it, dilute the technicians and experts 
in that field to such an extent as to be 
of disservice to the development of 
atomic energy. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
the setup, the equipment, the proper or- 
ganization, the know-how, and the ex- 
perience; and I hope we shall be realistic 
about this matter. 

So far as I am concerned, I think the 
Maritime Administration should build 
the ship and should draw up its design. 
But the responsibility for the nuclear 
powerplant should be vested in the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam not so familiar 
with the matter as is the Senator from 
Iowa. But my understanding is that the 
Maritime Administration could not pos- 
sibly build the powerplant; that would 
have to be done under the supervision of 
the Atomic Energy Commission; and 
then, under license from the Atomic 
Energy Commission, it could be turned 
over to the Maritime Administration, to 
be installed in the hull of the ship. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr.. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think the Senator is 
entirely correct about that. However, in 
view of the form in which the bill is 
drafted, I think that 1 or 2 amendments 
are necessary in order to correct the au- 
thorization set forth in the bill. There- 
fore, I believe that the bill should be 
corrected by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy in such fashion as may 
be needed in order to conform to the 
desires of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion regarding this matter. I think it 
essential that the powerplant be con- 
structed by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Thereafter, the licensing authority 
provided in the bill will take care of the 
operation of installing the powerplant in 
the hull of the ship. 

In my judgment, the authorization 
contained in the bill should be drawn in 
such a way as to make a division between 
the authorization for construction of the 
ship and the authorization for construc- 
tion of its powerplant. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have no objec- 
tion to having that done. The only rea- 
son the bill is before the Senate in its 
present form is that the Atomic Energy 
Commission, through its Chairman, Ad- 
miral Strauss, and other members of the 
Commission, approved this language, and 
said the Atomic Energy Commission 
would do the preliminary work under the 
liaison which now exists between the 
Department of Commerce and the 
Atomic Energy Commission; and the 
Commission unanimously approved the 
bill. So I have no objection to an amend- 
ment of the character suggested. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. BRICKER. All that is necessary 
is a technical amendment to authorize 
the Atomic Energy Commission to take 
its proper share of the appropriation, in 
order to do what we intend it shall do. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
submit his amendment? 

Mr. BRICKER. I think the Senator 
from New Mexico or the Senator from 
Iowa has such an amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have some 
language which I think will take care 
of the situation, but I should like to sub- 
mit it to the Senator from Washington 
so that there may be agreement. I do 
not want the Atomic Energy Commission 
to get into shipbuilding, any more than 
I want the State Department to start 
building battleships. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree with the 
Senator. However, this language was 
approved by the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I arrived too 
late to join with the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in connection with Senate bill 
2429 and Senate bill 3821, as well as the 
bill under discussion. These are bills 
upon which the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce have been working 
for the past 2 or 3 years. I am glad to 
see that action is being taken upon them. 
I hope the Senator from Washington 
and other Senators can reach a proper 
agreement with respect to the atomic 
energy ship. That is a very important 
prototype ship. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am only trying to 
clear up the legislative history, so that 
perhaps we shall not have to worry quite 
so much about the amendments. 

I invite the attention of the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to the fact that in the 
accompanying report the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce rec- 
ommends that the United States give No. 
1 priority to the construction of a ship 
using the Nautilus-type reactor and hav- 
ing the characteristics outlined by Under 
Secretary of Commerce Rothschild, 
namely, that it be a vessel of 16,000 tons 
displacement, with a speed of 18 knots, 
and so forth. 

The Nautilus-type reactor is not a com- 
mercially attractive type of reactor. If 
priority is to be given to that type, a 
vessel will be built which will have no 
real practical application in developing 
nuclear-powered merchant ships, 

In that connection, I invite attention 
to the fact that in November the Mari- 
time Administration invited proposals 
for the design, manufacture, installation, 
and test of a 20,000 shaft horsepower 
nuclear reactor and associated ma- 
chinery for a 36,000-ton deadweight 
merchant tanker, for operation by June 
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30, 1959. It has since been explained 
that the estimated construction time for 
this type, after the date of the contract, 
would be between 36 and 40 months. 
Therefore the actual date would be some- 
where near June 30, 1959. Invitations 
to bid on the project were sent to 25 
companies. Last March the Maritime 
Administration announced that it had 
received fixed price bids from four firms 
for this project, namely, Babcock & 
Wilcox Co., Foster-Wheeler Corp., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and Ingalls Shipbuild- 
ing Co. 

If it is to be a tanker rather than a 
dry cargo ship, the tonnage is 36,000, 
rather than 16,000 tons, and the esti- 
mated date of completion is about a year 
later than in the case of the demonstra- 
tion plant. 

I say we cannot do the two things 
simultaneously without additional au- 
thority. The language of the bill seems 
completely to override what the Mari- 
time Administration has done, and to set 
aside the bids it has received. It is pro- 
posed to say, “We will not go ahead with 
what has been more or less agreed upon, 
and upon which the Maritime Admin- 
istration is progressing.” 

I hope there may be some legislative 
declaration on the floor that the Mari- 
time Administration is to proceed with 
the ship which is now under construc- 
tion, of 36,000 dry tons, and an addi- 
tional ship, if that is our desire. I think 
there should be some clarification at that 
point before we go further. 

I shall be glad to deal with other ques- 
tions if the chairman so desires. I in- 
vite attention to the following language 
in the report: 

The question therefore presents itself— 
should this be the exhibition-type proposed 
by the President, on a dry cargo vessel or an 
oil tanker? 

We would choose one of the latter two 
types because, first, the psychological effect 
on the people of the world would be as 
pronounced as it would be in the case of the 
exhibition ship, which relatively few people 
of other countries would ever see. 


When reference is made to one of these 
types, is it to the first ship, or to a dry 
cargo vessel? From reading the report 
I cannot find out what is contemplated. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Maritime Ad- 
ministration representatives testified 
that they desired to proceed with a mer- 
chant-type ship, and that they had also 
had some negotiations or discussions re- 
garding a tanker-type ship. All parties 
concerned, including the Director of the 
Budget, Admiral Strauss, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
reactor expert, Dr. Davis, agreed that 
they wanted this authorization to pro- 
ceed with a merchant-type ship. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And not the tanker? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not the tanker. 

Mr. ANDERSON. A merchant-type 
ship would not necessarily have a Nauti- 
lus-type reactor. A completely different 
design has been asked for. The report 
states that is should be a Nauwtilus-type 
reactor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is a year’s 
difference in the construction time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Perhaps there is a 
year’s difference, but I think probably it 
would be more accurate to say that the 
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difference is 3 or 4 months. If the Nau- 
tilus-type reactor is desired, then it will 
not be a merchant-type ship which is 
contemplated. ‘The chairman of the 
committee has just stated that it was a 
merchant-type ship that was wanted. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am not so well 
informed as is the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, who is chairman 
of the very important Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. However, the testi- 
mony of the Maritime Administration, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission itself was to 
the effect that whatever the type of re- 
actor to be used, this authorization 
would allow them to continue the talks 
and planning which had been proceed- 
ing for the past few months. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should appreciate 
the attention of the Senator from Ohio 
and the Senator from Iowa. Isit the un- 
derstanding of the chairman of the com- 


“mittee that if this bill is passed the 


Atomic Energy Commission will be fully 
empowered to select the type of power- 
plant to put into this vessel, the type 
which it thinks would be most desirable 
under all the circumstances? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not only should 
the Commission have such authority, but 
I think it would be very unwise to pro- 
ceed with any type of merchant ship un- 
less the Commission had such authority, 
because the Commission would know 
what type of reactor to use. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. That was the inten- 
tion of the committee, and there was no 
dissent from that point of view. That is 
the reason why I think the amendments 
which the Senator from Iowa mentioned 
a moment ago, and which I fully support, 
should be made. The authorization 
should be contained in this bill. To that 
end, I have submitted to the chairman 
of the committee certain amendments 
which I think would carry out the intent. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from New Mexico will al- 
low me, I think I can clear up this ques- 
tion, 

The suggested amendments are: 

On page 6, line 4, after the words 
“Maritime Administration”, to insert 
“and the Atomic Energy Commission.” 

On page 6, line 10, after the words “the 
Maritime Administration”, to insert 
“and the Atomic Energy Commission.” 

On page 6, line 14, after the word “by”, 
to strike out “the Administration” and 
insert “‘such agencies.” 

On page 6, line 15, after the word 
“functions”, to insert a period, strike out 
the word “and” and insert “The Admin- 
istration.” 

In line 25, after the word “ports”, to 
insert “the Maritime Administration is 
authorized.” 

Mr. BRICKER. Those amendments 
would clear up the situation, except that 
I think the title should be amended to 
show that this is not an amendment of 
the Merchant Marine Act, but in the na- 
ture of an original bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that the title be so amended. 
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Mr. BRICKER. In the last paragraph, 
provision should be made for an amend~ 
ment to the title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
title will be amended after the passage of 
the biil. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
point out to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that this matter caused much dis- 
cussion in the joint committee. The 
question is, Who is responsible for try- 
ing to design a ship? The decision is 
that the Maritime Administration shall 
have responsibility for designing the 
ship. I quite agree with the Senator 
from Iowa and the Senator from 
Ohio that the Maritime Administration 
should perform that function. The 
Atomic Energy Commission ought to 
deal with the powerplant. But the 
difficulty heretofore has been that the 
Maritime Commission wanted to build 
a merchant-type ship, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission did not approve pro- 
ceeding with the construction of a sec- 
ond nuclear-propelled ship. 

I suggest that if the language of the 
bill remains as it is, there might be a 
question as to who would build the 
ship—who would force it down the other 
fellow’s throat. The two proposals are 
diametrically opposed. 

Mr. BRICKER. The bill determines 
that fact. The bill provides for the 
building of a merchant ship. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. The bill provides that 
the Atomic Energy Commission shall fit 
into the ship a powerplant. It will have 
to be a powerplant which will fit within 
the dimensions of the ship. The two 
functions are separated. The Maritime 
Administration has no business building 
an atomic reactor, and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has no business build- 
ing a ship. The determination of the 
type of ship to be built is already made 
in the bill itself. That question is solved. 
There is no difference of opinion as to 
what kind of ship shall be built. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe this dis- 
cussion is very useful. The Senator from 
Ohio and I are not apart in this matter. 
It so happens that after a year and a half 
of steady pleading with the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the only proposal the 
Commission has to make is for the build- 
ing of a floating playhouse. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is not pro- 
vided in the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It may not be pro- 
vided in the bill 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is out, so far 
as the bill is concerned. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It may be out so far 
as the bill is concerned, but it is not out 
of the minds of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. I have pleaded with the Atomic 
Energy Commission to submit a recom- 
mendation which is something other 
than a recommendation for the building 
of a floating playhouse. They have de- 
clined to do so. It must be that the 
playhouse idea is still in their minds. I 
should like to have the Commission 
make a proposal which will not be for a 
vessel which will end up as a playhouse. 
I believe it would be a mistake to leave 
this possibility open. The Maritime 
Commission should have responsibility 
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for designing the ship, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission the responsibility for 
the design and the construction of the 
reactor. If that were clearly provided, 
I would have no objection. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is exactly what 
this bill would do. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is what I 
thought the bill would do. 

Mr. BRICKER. The bill provides: 

That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of Commerce, 
Maritime Administration, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, such sums as may be 
necessary, to remain available until ex- 
pended, for the construction, outfitting, and 
preparation for operation, including training 
of qualified personnel, of a nuclear-powered 
prototype merchant ship capable of provid- 
ing shipping services on routes essential for 
maintaining the flow of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States. The Maritime 
Administration, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in carrying on activities and 
functions under this paragraph, may collab- 
orate with and employ persons, firms, and 
corporations— 


And so forth. Therefore, I say the 
type of ship is determined by the bill. 
It is to be a merchant ship. It is to bea 
“nuclear-powered prototype merchant 
ship capable of providing shipping serv- 
ices on routes essential to maintaining 
the flow of the foreign commerce of the 
United States.” 

The reactor, of course, would depend 
on the proportions of the ship. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Admiral Strauss 
testified that he wanted to proceed with 
it, and that it was a worthwhile under- 
taking 


Mr. BRICKER. The controversy over 
the showboat is not before us, It con- 
stitutes no objection to the pending bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It was not dis- 
cussed at all. 

Mr. BRICKER. No. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Ohio 
and the statement made by the Senator 
from Washington are extremely helpful 
in setting forth clearly the legislative in- 
tent. I agree with the statements as to 
the legislative intent. If the amend- 
ment is so drawn as to clearly carry out 
that legislative intent, I have no objec- 
tion. On the contrary, I believe we will 
be making real progress. 

I agree with what the Senator from 
Ohio has stated as to what the purpose 
is to be. Because of his position on the 
committee and because of the position of 
the able chairman of the committee, I 
believe what has been said here estab- 
lishes sufficient legislative history for me. 
If the amendments do not go beyond 
that, I have no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to 
have printed in the Recor» at this point 
the testimony of the chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Committee when he ap- 
peared before the committee on behalf 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF LEWIS L. STRAUSS, CHAIRMAN, 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Mr. Strauss. We appreciate the opportu- 
nity to testify before your committee today 
to present the Atomic Energy Commission's 
position concerning the application and de- 
velopment of nuclear power for the propul- 
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sion of merchant vessels. I would first like 
to express the Commission’s views on what 
we conceive to be an appropriate merchant- 
ship program after which I will discuss the 
particular bills before your committee in the 
light of our views as to the appropriate pro- 


gram. 

We feel that it is highly desirable to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible to construct a ves- 
sel to demonstrate peaceful nuclear surface 
propulsion. Such a vessel will afford the 
United States the opportunity to demon- 
strate convincingly and appealingly the prac- 
tical application of atomic power to propel a 
surface ship and make clear our intention to 
pursue with vigor the peaceful applications 
of atomic energy to nuclear surface propul- 
sion. 

The President in a letter to Representative 
JAMES T. PATTERSON, of Connecticut, last 
July stated the desirability of such a vessel, 
if you will permit me, I would like to quote 
from that letter: 

“The world, by and large, now looks at 
atomic science as a destructive force, and of 
primary importance only to two great world 
centers—Washington and Moscow. We for 
our part simply must demonstrate convinc- 
ingly to the world, in as many ways as we 
can, and to as many people as we can, that 
we are utilizing atomic science to improve 
the lot of man. Our pursuits in this field 
are in fact paving the way to the betterment 
of human welfare everywhere. 

“The atoms-for-peace ship would drama- 
tize these efforts all over the world. It 
would help generate a moral force to turn 
atomic energy more and more into peaceful 
uses and away from destructive channels. I 
conceive of it as an important step in our 
progress toward peace.” 

In his 1957 budget message the President 
reiterated his interest in a ship to demon- 
strate peaceful nuclear surface propulsion, 
stating that “work on this ship should go 
forward as rapidly as possible.” 

As you may know, other countries are be- 
lieved to have undertaken programs to adapt 
nuclear energy to the propulsion of surface 
ships. 

The CHAIRMAN. I might just interrupt 
right there. I have that clipping. And, I 
also have a clipping which I brought from 
home from the Seattle Times of February— 
in February in which the Russians an- 
nounced an atomic icebreaker. 

Mr. Strauss. I do refer to that later. This 
statement was prepared after we had that 
information but before the other 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. All right. 

Mr. Strauss. While these programs, to our 
knowledge, may not have yet progressed to 
the construction phase, the intention of a 
number of countries is clear and certainly 
in the not too distant future such countries 
will employ this energy source to propel their 
surface vessels. Of some significance are an- 
nouncements from the Soviet Union of its 
plans for the construction of an icebreaker 
which will employ a nuclear propulsion 
plant. 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Maritime Administration are in a position 
to proceed immediately with the construc- 
tion of a ship to demonstrate peaceful 
nuclear surface propulsion. The urgency 
of earliest possible completion of such a 
ship requires the utilization of a proven 
reactor system presently capable of rapid 
assembly. In light of this, we feel that the 
optimum solution is a powerplant based on 
the reactor system similar to that installed 
in the Nautilus. The estimated completion 
of this project is 27 to 30 months from the 
time Congressional authorization is received. 
If action is taken during the present session 
of Congress, the United States could launch 
a nuclear powered vessel early in 1959. We 
believe we can obtain from industry fixed 
price proposals for the major portion of the 
reactor work. r : 
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And, since that sentence was dictated, we 
have, as a matter of fact, assurances, and 
we will later produce it, if you require it. 

General agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Atomic Enregy Commission and 
the Maritime Administration with respect 
to the areas of responsibility to be assumed 
by each agency. The Commission would as- 
sume responsibility for and direct the devel- 
opment, design, and construction of the nu- 
clear power source. The Maritime Adminis- 
tration would be responsible for converting 
or constructing and operating the surface 
vessel, This would be the same type of ar- 
rangement that the Commission has worked 
out with the Department of Defense in re- 
gard to certain propulsion units of joint 
interest. Such an arrangement avoids dupli- 
cation of facilities and competition for the 
already scarce technical personnel between 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

Looking beyond the ship proposed by the 
President, the Commission is firmly con- 
vinced that further effort should be made 
toward developing competitive commercial 
propulsion. While the ship we have been 
discussing will not provide competitive pro- 
pulsion, it will add measurably to our know- 
how and skills and thus create a base from 
which to undertake construction of ships of 
more advanced design. Further, it will pro- 
vide opportunity for training and equipping 
a greater segment of our industry for the 
future, thereby hastening our progress on 
advanced vessels. The Commission believes 
that the initiation of construction of a sec- 
ond nuclear-powered merchant ship should 
be predicated upon the ability to take a sig- 
nificant technological step and should not 
prejudice the prompt building of the ship 
that we need to complete at the earliest 
possible date. We would envisage a period 
of study during which time full advantage 
would be taken of all available research and 
development. These studies would be fol- 
lowed by a period of development of the 
most promising approaches and aimed at the 
availability of a significantly improved pro- 
pulsion system both from a technical and 
economic standpoint at an early date. 

At the present time the AEC and Maritime 
Administration are undertaking the joint 
support of feasibility and design studies for 
this purpose. We are prepared to continue 
to work closely together to provide to the 
merchant marine the most advanced nu- 
clear propulsion system our technology can 
produce for this application. 

In light of the Commission's position that 
I have just attempted to set forth, I would 
like to comment on two of the bills being 
considered by your committee. The Com- 
mission is in favor of S. 2523 as reported 
out by the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy and referred to your committee several 
weeks ago. This bill, we believe, fulfills the 
Nation's need at this time to progress with 
the application and development of atomic 
energy for the propulsion of surface vessels. 
This bill properly spells out the responsi- 
bilities of the AEC and Maritime Adminis- 
tration for the two projects to be authorized. 

We understand that S. 2523, as originally 
introduced, and H. R. 6243, were not intended 
to apply to the project requested by the 
President for the expeditious construction of 
a nuclear-powered merchant ship in order to 
demonstrate peaceful nuclear surface propul- 
sion. We agree with what appears to be the 
basic objectives of these bills—accelerating 
the development of practical and economical 
power for merchant ships, 

We believe, however, that a significantly 
improved reactor system will evolve most 
quickly as a result of a carefully planned 
well-integrated development program ex- 
tending over a period of several years. The 
demonstration ship, on the other hand, is 
essentially an adaptation of proven tech- 
nology with primary emphasis upon immedi- 
ate construction. In our minds, therefore, 
the two programs do not compete nor in 
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fact should one adversely affect or impede 
the other, If you do not authorize us to 
proceed with the demonstration vessel, the 
United States may have to concede to some 
other nation the first achievement of peace- 
ful nuclear power for merchant ships. 

H. R. 6243 would appear to place respon- 
sibility for development of a nuclear propul- 
sion unit in the Maritime Administration. 
The Commission feels that development work 
on this nuclear propulsion unit should be 
performed under the supervision of the AEC 
to minimize competition with and assure 
proper coordination with other nuclear re- 
search and development being performed by 
the Commission, and in particular other 
nuclear propulsion development. For this 
reason, the Commission feels that the de- 
lineation of responsibilities in S. 2523, as 
reported out by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy is preferable to that contained 
in H, R. 6243. 

We assume that the provision in H. R. 6243 
which would authorize the Maritime Admin- 
istration to “avail itself of the use of licenses, 
information, services, facilities, offices, and 
employees” of any other Federal agency is 
not intended to affect the licensing authority 
of the Commission, or its discretion in pro- 
viding assistance requested by the Maritime 
Administration in the light of the overall 
requirements of the Commission’s programs. 
If our assumption is incorrect, we believe 
that the provision should be amended to 
make it entirely clear that the Commission's 
authority in these respects is unaffected by 
the provision. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that S. 2523, as reported out by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, is in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Mr. Strauss. That, Mr. Chairman, is the 
end of the prepared statement. 

We would like to attempt to answer any 
questions that may arise in your mind. 

The CHAIRMAN, Well, No. 1: I am sure that 
I speak for at least myself as author of the 
bill, that there was no intent to affect the 
licensing authority of the Commission. If 
we need further language in the bill to spell 
that out much more clearly, why, we will be 
glad to accept it and put it in. 

Now, Admiral, of course, there is before us 
only the bill, the House and the Senate bill, 
which merely in itself authorizes the con- 
struction of a nuclear powered prototype 
merchant ship for operation in foreign. com- 
merce, 

The matter of how the ship would be used 
or the two ships in this particular case, would 
be a matter of policy that Congress would 
have to determine itself. I guess you would 
agree with me that if we do authorize this, 
that then the ship, or the two ships, could 
be used in any way that it was determined. 

And I presume you further agree with the 
committee that regardless of this controversy 
over whether we should have a so-called peace 
ship of that term, or as spelled out in S. 2523, 
that we ought to go ahead regardless, and 
then determine what we are going to do. 

Mr. Srravuss. I most emphatically agree 
with that, Mr. Chairman. 

It seems to me that since the first ship, 
the most expeditious job cannot be com- 
pleted from 27 to 30 months, which is over 2 
years in any case, that to attempt to spell 
out now the precise method in which it is 
going to be used would be premature. And 
the main purpose that I have in coming be- 
fore you is to get a nuclear propelled surface 
ship of merchant type built as quickly as 
possible, and before anybody else can do it. 

That is the thing in a nutshell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee has had 
several discussions, as well as the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and I think the 
only difference of opinion arises as to which 
one we should go ahead with first. 

I think that the majority of opinion was 
that we should go ahead with the merchant 
ship, the commercial merchant ship, first. 
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But I think we must agree regardless of that 
controversey that we have got to go ahead 
anyway with the beginning ship. 

Mr. Strauss, I was hoping you would agree. 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. And that can be 
evolved as we proceed. Because I would think 
that the beginning, regardless of how the 
ship would be used for joint or the two pur- 
poses, the basic thing has to be constructed, 
regardless of that. 

Mr. Strauss. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, through their chairman, 
also have this statement in their summary. 
And I might ask your comment on this. And 
I quote from Senator AnDERSON’s statement 
to the committee here: 

“It would appear on the basis of technical 
information furnished us to date that our 
first step should be to design and construct 
a nuclear-powered oil tanker.” 

They specify the type of merchant ship 
in this particular case. Has the Commission 
any comments to make on that? 

Mr. Srrauss. I would say this, Mr. Chair- 
man: that any complication in this construc- 
tion beyond that which has been recom- 
mended by the Maritime Administration for 
haul, and the Commission for propulsion 
machinery, will operate to delay the com- 
pletion of the job. 

Since this will not be an economic opera- 
tion in any case 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I must agree with 
you there. 

I do not care whether it be a tanker or 
merchant ship or this other so-called type of 
ship, that in the beginning it is an experi- 
ment to prove that we might make it 
economic, 

But the first ship could not be economical. 

Mr. Strauss. The only requirement that I 
would put on it, were I sitting as a Member 
of the Senate or House, would be: it should 
be the kind of vessel which can be the most 
rapidly produced to operate successfully. 

I hope that will be the stipulation, 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. I see. 

Of course, it may be as they move along 
that Congress may decide that this could 
be a specific type of ship as you move along. 
But we have got to get going. 

Well, I have no further questions. I think 
you have cleared up the fact that both the 
Commission and the Maritime Administra- 
tion have been doing a great deal of pre- 
liminary work on this. 

Mr. Strauss. Yes, sir. Secretary Roths- 
child is here, and he will speak for his own 
agency. 

I would like to express thanks to you for 
permitting me to go on as the first witness. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would you venture a guess 
on the cost of a merchant ship? 

Mr. Srrauss. We have some overall esti- 
mates, Mr, Chairman. 

Since it has been a matter of months that 
I have reviewed them, I would like to refresh 
my memory by calling on, with your per- 
mission, Dr. Davis, who is here and whom 
I have identified as the Director of the Re- 
actor Division. 

What is the figure for the reactor and pro- 
pulsion machinery, Dr. Davis? 

Dr. Davis. Well, the estimate that we had 
and used last year was $21 million for the 
propulsion plant and $3,500,000 for the core, 
which represents the first batch of fuel 
which would go into such a ship. 

And the Maritime Administration has also 
estimated the cost of the ship into which 
this would go. So our total estimate is 
on the order of $37 million for the propul- 
sion plant and for the ship. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thirty-seven million dol- 
lars? 

Dr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, There are several members 
of the committee who might want to ask 
some questions as to whether on this con- 
troversy you should have a peace ship or 
a merchant ship. But I do not think the 
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Atomic Energy Commission should be bur- 
dened with that. 

That is a matter of policy, I think, that 
Congress should determine. 

Mr. Srravss. Further, Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me a matter which could very well 
be determined if it were controversial at 
a later date without running the risk of 
arresting this development so that we would 
run the risk of Congress adjourning with- 
out this authorization. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Now, in that case, let me ask this: if this 
bill was passed before Congress adjourned, 
then you would proceed with the Mari- 
time Administration on the basic construc- 
tion. Then Congress, if it should, say, come 
January or April make a definite deter- 
mination on what should be done on this 
matter—they may make it in the report on 
this bill—which I would hope they would— 
but that would not seriously hamper the 
situation even if we did, say, 6 months from 
now say, “Well, we want this ship, say, to 
be a tanker.” Use that example. 

Mr. Strauss. It would not affect us in the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. It might affect the design. 

Mr. Srnauss. I will have to ask you to 
direct that specific question to Mr. Roths- 
child as to whether it would handicap him 
on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. 

Mr. Strauss. I could say emphatically that 
we would go ahead with the reactor and with 
the propulsion machinery at once under 
those circumstances. 

The CHatrmMan. And that there could be, 
as you move along, a change toward the 
ultimate use of the ship? 

Mr. Srravuss. That is right, assuming no 
change in shaft horsepower and other phys- 
ical requirements, 

The CHARMAN. Which would be technical 
matters that the Maritime technicians and 
engineers would have to work out? 

Mr. Strauss. That I cannot answer. 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Well, thank you, Admiral Strauss. We 
appreciate your coming here. 

I have no further questions. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, may 
we have the proposed amendments read 
again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 


The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ments, as follows: 


That section 212 (c) of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U. S. C., sec. 
1122), is amended by inserting at the end 
of subsection (c) two new paragraphs to read 
as follows: 

“That there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Com- 
merce, Maritime Administration, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, such sums as 
may be necessary, to remain available until 
expended, for the construction, outfitting, 
and preparation for operation, including 
training of qualified personnel, of a nuclear- 
powered prototype merchant ship capable of 
providing shipping services on routes essen- 
tial for maintaining the flow of the foreign 
commerce of the United States. The Mari- 
time Administration, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in carrying on activities and 
functions under this paragraph, may collab- 
orate with and employ persons, firms, and 
corporations on a contract or fee basis for the 
performance of special services deemed nec- 
essary by such agencies in carrying on such 
activities and functions. The administra- 
tion may, for the same purposes, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Commerce and 
where appropriate the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, avail itself of the use of licenses, 
information, services, facilities, offices, and 
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employees of any executive department, in- 
dependent establishment, or other agency of 
the Government, including any field service 
thereof. 

“In collaboration with public and private 
interests concerned, and in the interest of 
improved efficiency and economy in the 
transfer of cargo and passengers between 
vessels and shore transportation facilities 
in ports, the Maritime Administration is 
authorized to conduct research and experi- 
ments, to develop plans and designs, pro- 
cedures, and equipment for the improvement 
of wharves, docks, piers, warehouses, and 
other port facilities used in the movement 
and handling of cargo, passengers, and other 
commerce in ports in connection with water 
transportation.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. I make the same 
observation I made a while ago, that 
these are the original amendments 
which were proposed to the bill by the 
Atomic Energy Commission more than a 
year ago. I suggest to the Senator that, 
if he will read the language of the 
amendments, he will see that it is the 
same language that came to our com- 
mittee more than a year ago. 

Mr. BRICKER. The situation this 
year is different. The provisions this 
year will limit the ship to a prototype 
merchant ship. The question as to what 
type of ship it is to be is determined by 
the bill. There is no question about what 
kind of ship it is to be. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may say, in 
support of what the Senator from Ohio 
has stated, and I hope in reassurance to 
the Senator from New Mexico, that I do 
not believe there is any question about 
the ship now. The ship to be built is to 
be a merchant ship; the bill specifically 
so limits it. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission will have the responsibility of 
building the powerplant, not for build- 
ing the ship, or influencing the design of 
the ship, except that there may be cer- 
tain collaboration and cooperation in de- 
termining how the plant is to fit into a 
particular hull. 

I may say that Iam not very strongly. 
in favor of a bill of this kind; but I will 


go along with it. I think it is well to get. 


an atomic powered ship on the ocean. I 
believe, however, that we would gain 
tremendously, comparatively speaking, 
by putting a so-called showboat, or what- 
ever the Senator from New Mexico may 
call it, type of ship on the ocean as an 
exhibit ship and send it around the world, 
instead of building merely a merchant 
transport hull-type of ship. However, a 
so-called showboat is not in good favor, 
apparently, and I will not press that 
point at this moment. I merely say that 
I am less enthusiastic for the merchant 
type of ship. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, let us not 
delude ourselves that this will be a com- 
petitively and economically sound ship 
when it comes into operation. We should 
not attempt to delude anyone about that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is not expected 
to be. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I say that so 
that the record will be clear. Therefore, 
if we are going to build and put on the 
ocean a ship which is unsound from a 
competitive and economic standpoint, 
we ought to build one which will be able 
to demonstrate many phases of atomic 
energy. 
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I am pointing that out so that there 
will be no question about it, and because 
I prefer the other type ship. However, 
I will go along with the proposal, because 
I believe it to be important to get a ship 
of this type into operation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The statement 
made by the former chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER], 
is extremely helpful, as I believe are also 
the observations of the able Senator 
from Ohio and the able Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Magnuson]. They are 
all very helpful. With those statements 
in the Recorp, I do not believe I will 
have any objection to the language which 
55 3 by way of amendment to the 

ill. 

The Senator from Washington a 
moment ago suggested there was a House 
bill pending and that the bill pending 
before the Senate would go to conference 
with the House. Is that correct? Does 
the Senator know whether the language 
of the House bill is identical with the 
language of the Senate bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No, I do not. I 
have the House bill here, I may say to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask that question 
because if the language is not identical, 
and if the two bills will be in conference, 
there is a possibility of being absolutely 
sure about the final language. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The language in 
the House bill is not exactly the same, 
but it is very specific that the ship is 
to be a merchant type of ship. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico propose that we 
substitute in the House bill the language 
contained in the Senate bill as perfected? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes;Ido. In that 
wey, there would be a conference on the 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In other 
words, we would substitute the language 
or ene Senate bill for that of the House 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. In that way 
the bill would go to conference. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. I believe 
the difficulties could be ironed out in that 
way. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Otherwise, if the 
two bills were identical, there would be 
nothing for a committee of conference 
to consider. 

x Ag MAGNUSON. They are not iden- 
cal. 

Mr. ANDERSON. When the bill went 
to conference, there could be a discus- 
sion of whether the Nautilus type of re- 
action should be used, for example— 
and that type of reactor obviously does 
not contribute to the art at all—or 
whether it would be possible by sub- 
stitute language to provide that another 
type of reactor should be used. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I would be willing that that be 
done. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am merely trying 
to make legislative history in the event 
the conferees desired to deal with this 
question. In other words, does not the 
Senator believe that the conferees would 
be free to deal with the matter? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. They would be free 
to deal with it; yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. On that basis, I 
have no objection to the amendments 
which have been proposed, I am anx- 
ious, as I say, as is the Senator from 
Ohio, to have some sort of bill enacted. 
On that basis, and with the statements 
made by the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from Iowa, I suggest that the 
amendments be adopted and that the 
bill be quickly passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely wish to 
say again, in order to make the legisla- 
tive history clear, that on June 6 the 
committee received a statement from 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in which he pointed out the 
Commission’s position concerning the de- 
velopment of nuclear power for the pro- 
pulsion of a merchant vessel. He makes 
it clear that that is what they were 
talking about. They, of course, would 
like to proceed with the other ship about 
which we have been speaking, but it is 
not provided for in this bill and is an- 
other matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I assume that is 
what the committee referred to on page 
4 of its report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Yes. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
think the amendments are satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendment, as 
amended, is agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce be discharged 
from the further consideration of H. R. 
6243, that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the House bill, that all 
after the enacting clause of the House 
be stricken and the language of the 
Senate bill, as amended, be substituted 
therefor, and that following the passage 
of the House bill the Senate bill be in- 
definitely postponed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, is 
the motion to strike out all the language 
of the House bill after the enacting 
clause, and to substitute the language of 
the Senate bill as amended? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 6243) authorizing the construc- 
tion of nuclear-powered merchant ship 
to promote the peacetime application of 
atomic energy, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that all after the enacting clause 
be stricken, and that the language of 
the Senate bill, as amended, be sub- 
stituted therefor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 6243) was read the 
third time and passed. 
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The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 212 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize the 
construction of a nuclear-powered pro- 
totype merchant ship for operation in 
foreign commerce of the United States, 
to authorize research and experimental 
work with vessels, port facilities, plan- 
ning, and operating and cargo handling 
on ships and at ports, and for other 
purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate bill will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. BUTLER. subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed after the passage of House 
bill 6243, a statement I have prepared 
on the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


As a stanch supporter of the American 
merchant marine, I have been interested in 
the possibilities of an atomic-powered mer- 
chant ship from the earliest suggestions of 
the feasibility of such a vessel. With Sen- 
ator SALTONSTALL I cosponsored S. 2005, to 
build a nuclear-powered merchant ship. I 
also was strongly in support of the Presi- 
dent’s proposed nuclear demonstration ship 
which was designed to show to the peoples 
of other countries the interest of this country 
in the development of nuclear power for 
peaceful purposes. 

However, the committee, in its wisdom, 
has considered the necessities of the shipping 
industry to be such that they have reported 
out the bill favoring construction first of 
a nuclear-powered merchant ship for use 
in the foreign commerce of the United States. 
Having been a vigorous proponent of an 
adequate merchant marine and realizing the 
need for upgrading our shipping to the great- 
est possible extent to meet the ever-increas- 
ing foreign competition, I must lend my 
heartiest support to the proposals for im- 
mediate construction of this atomic mer- 
chant ship. 

During the next 10 years, the shipping 
interests of the Nation must replace almost 
100 percent their present commercial fleet. 
If we can develop enough experience and 
know-how in the field of atomic propulsion 
of vessels, it is entirely possible that our 
merchant ship replacements may take ad- 
vantage of this newest and most extraor- 
dinary form of energy and once again step 
out to the forefront of the shipping nations 
of the world. 


TRANSMISSION TO UNITED NATIONS 
OF INFORMATION CONCERNING 
THE TERRITORIES OF ALASKA 
AND HAWAII 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
United Nations Charter, chapter XI, 
article 73, provides: 

Members of the United Nations which have 
or assume responsibilities for the adminis- 
tration of territories whose peoples have not 
yet attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment recognize the principle that the inter- 
ests of the inhabitants of these territories 
are paramount, and accept as a sacred trust 
the obligation to promote to the utmost, 
within the system of international peace and 
security established by the present charter, 
the well-being of the inhabitants of these 
territories, and to this end— 


And then follow subsections (a), (b), 
(c), (d), and (e). 
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I ask unanimous consent that article 
73 in its entirety be printed in the REC- 
oRD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, article 73 of 
the United Nations Charter was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHAPTER XI 


DECLARATION REGARDING NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


Article 73 


Members of the United Nations which have 
or assume responsibilities for the adminis- 
tration of territories whose peoples have not 
yet attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment recognize the principle that the inter- 
ests of the inhabitants of these territories 
are paramount, and accept as a sacred trust 
the obligation to promote to the utmost, 
within the system of international peace 
and security established by the present char- 
ter, the well-being of the inhabitants of these 
territories, and, to this end: 

(a) to insure, with due respect for the 
culture of the peoples concerned, their po- 
litical, economic, social, and educational 
advancement, their just treatment, and their 
protection against abuses; 

(b) to develop self-government, to take 
due account of the political aspirations of 
the peoples, and to assist them in the pro- 
gressive development of their free political 
institutions, according to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each territory and its peoples 
and their varying stages of advancement; 

(c) to further international peace and 
security; 

(d) to promote constructive measures of 
development, to encourage research, and to 
cooperate with one another and, when and 
where appropriate, with specialized interna- 
tional bodies with a view to the practical 
achievement of the social, economic, and 
scientific purposes set forth in this article; 
and 

(e) to transmit regularly to the Secretary- 
General for information purposes, subject to 
such limitation as security and constitutional 
considerations may require, statistical and 
other information of a technical nature re- 
lating to economic, social, and educational 
conditions in the territories for which they 
are respectively responsible other than those 
territories to which chapters XII and XIII 
apply. 


Mr. President, I was quite surprised to 
learn that since the year 1946 the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been 
filing reports to the United Nations rela- 
tive to the Territories of Alaska and Ha- 
waii, and I sought some additional in- 
formation from the State Department. 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record as a part of my 
remarks a list of the various types of 
dependencies and territories for which 
the several nations belonging to the 
United Nations presently file reports. It 
is dated June 11, 1956. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Australia: Papua. 

Belgium: Belgian Congo. 

France: French Equatorial Africa, French 
Somaliland, Comoro, Madagascar, French 
West Africa. Morocco, Tunis, last reported 
on in 1954, 

Netherlands: Netherlands New Guinea. 

New Zealand: Tokelau Islands, Cook 
Islands, Niue Island. 

United Kingdom: Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, British Somaliland, Bechuana- 
jand, Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar, Basutoland, 
Swaziland, Mauritius, Seychelles, Gambia, 
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Gold Coast, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Cyprus, Gi- 
braltar, Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Brit- 
ish Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica, Lee- 
ward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, Wind- 
ward Islands, Brunei, Federation of Malaya, 
Hong Kong, North Borneo, Sarawak, Singa- 
pore, Fiji, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, New 
Hebrides (condominium with France), Pit- 
cairn Island, Solomon Islands, Aden colony 
and protectorate, Falkland Islands, St. 
Helena. 

United States: Alaska, American Samoa, 
Guam, Hawaii, Virgin Islands of the United 
States. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
yesterday I addressed a letter to the Sec- 
retary of State, the Honorable John Fos- 
ter Dulles, which reads as follows: 


June 19, 1956. 
The Honorable Jonn FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Enclosed is a copy of 
a letter I have written to Assistant Secretary 
of State Francis O. Wilcox. 

Frankly, I was greatly shocked to learn that 
the United States since 1946 has been trans- 
mitting information under article 73 (e) for 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. I hope 
that steps will be taken to correct this sit- 
uation as these two organized Territories 
have elected their own legislatures and both 
have adopted constitutions in anticipation to 
being admitted as full members of the Union 
as the 49th and 50th States. 

With best personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 


Mr. President, the letter which I wrote 
Mr. Francis Wilcox, also under date of 
June 19, 1956, reads as follows: 

June 19, 1956. 
Hon. Francis O. WILCOX, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Francis: Your letter of June 11 has 
been received, and I wish to thank you for 
sending me the information. 

I would certainly see no objection to the 
United States filing a report under article 
73 (e) relating to American Samoa, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

I most strenuously do object to this Gov- 
ernment having filed such reports for the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, both of 
which are destined to become States of the 
American Union. Both have adopted State 
constitutions and are awaiting admission as 
the 49th and 50th States. 

I am taking the liberty of forwarding a 
copy of this letter to Secretary Dulles. 

With best personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 


Mr. President, I should like to add that, 
as every Member of the Senate knows, 
and as Members of the House know, the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii elect 
delegates to the Congress of the United 
States who sit in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. So, Mr. President, I hope 
that prompt action will be taken to get 
the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska out 
of the category into which they have 
apparently been placed. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Have there been any 
reports from the State Department set- 
ting forth why the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii were included in the first 
place? If so, on what assumption did 
they make such reports? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I am awaiting a 
full and complete report. The prelim- 
inary information I had when the matter 
came up in 1946 was that it had been 
determined that it might encourage 
some of the other nations to file reports 
if we included Hawaii and Alaska. I do 
not agree with that decision, needless to 
say. 

Mr. BRICKER. I join the Senator 
from California in his attitude in the 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). The Chair would 
like to inform the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that he has requested replace- 
ment in the chair so that he might com- 
ment on what the distinguished Senator 
from California has just said, because 
the cause of statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii has been one of my major in- 
terests for a long time. The Chair 
wishes to thank the Senator from Cali- 
fornia for the additional argument he 
has made for their admission into the 
Union. The Chair has been impressed 
every time he has gone North with the 
way in which we deny Alaska self-gov- 
ernment. The Yukon Territory of Can- 
ada has only about 10 percent of the 
population of Alaska, and yet that ter- 
ritory is allowed a voting representative 
in the House of Commons of Canada, 
while our Delegate from Alaska is still 
denied the right to vote. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Pre- 
siding Officer. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF ACCOUNTING 
METHODS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 2287, Senate bill 
3362. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3362) 
to simplify accounting, facilitate the pay- 
ment of obligations, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations with 
amendments. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
bill was reported unanimously from the 
Subcommittee on Reorganization and by 
the Government Operations Committee. 
It would put into effect one of the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 

Under present law, unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations with limited 
fiscal-year availability, lapse, or cease to 
be available to the agencies to which 
they are provided at the end of two full 
fiscal years following the fiscal year or 
years for which appropriated. At that 
time such balances are transferred to a 
consolidated Treasury Department ap- 
propriation account known as “Payment 
of certified claims.” 

This bill authorizes agencies of the 
Government to pay undisputed bills 
chargeable in precisely the same manner 
as are bills payable from currently avail- 
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able appropriations. It is anticipated 
that enactment of the bill will result 
eventually in direct savings of approxi- 
mately $600,000 annually. Savings will 
also be effected by the agencies con- 
cerned, and there will be a far more ac- 
curate idea of the exact amount to be 
appropriated to the Treasury Depart- 
ment each year instead of, as at present, 
all balances being charged to the Treas- 
ury Department rather than to the 
agencies involved, 

As I have said, the bill has been re- 
ported unanimously, and I hope it will 
be passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments will be stated. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Government Operations were on page 
1, line 3, after the word “That”, to strike 
out “except as otherwise provided by 
law”; at the beginning of line 4, to strike 
out “of” and insert “for”; in line 8, after 
the word “the”, to strike out activity“ 
and insert “agency or subdivision there- 
of”; on page 2, line 8, after the word “de- 
rived”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That when it is determined necessary by 
the head of the agency concerned that a 
portion of the remaining balance with- 
drawn is required to liquidate obligations 
and reflect adjustments, such portion of 
the remaining balance may be restored 
to the appropriate account established 
pursuant to this act: Provided further, 
That the head of the agency concerned 
shall make a report with respect to each 
such restoration to the Chairmen of the 
Committees on Appropriations of the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, to the Comptroller General of the 
United States, and to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget”; on page 3, line 
7, after the word “account”, to insert “as 
of the close of the fiscal year’’; in line 10, 
after the word “appropriations”, to 
strike out “as of the close of the fiscal 
year”; in line 22, after the word “with- 
drawals”, to strike out “required” and 
insert “made”; in line 23, after the word 
“to”, to strike out “subsection (a)“ and 
insert “subsections (a) and (b)”; on page 
4, line 20, after the word “each”, where 
it appears the second time, to strike out 
“activity responsible for the liquidation 
of the obligations chargeable to such ac- 
counts“ and insert “agency concerned“; 
on page 5, at the beginning of line 2, to 
strike out shall“ and insert “may”; on 
page 6, line 23, after the word “the”, to 
strike out “activity” and insert “agency 
or subdivision thereof”; on page 7, line 
6, after the word “been”, to strike out 
“fulfilled or will not be undertaken or 
continued” and insert “fulfilled”; on 
page 8, after line 6, to insert: 

(t) Any provisions (except those contained 
in appropriation acts for the fiscal years 
1956 and 1957) permitting an appropriation 
to remain available for expenditure for any 
period beyond that for which it is available 
for obligation, but this subsection shall not 
be effective until June 30, 1957. 


In line 13, after the word “Columbia”, 
to insert “or to the appropriations dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate or 
the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives”; and after line 15, to insert: 

Sec. 9. The inclusion in appropriation acts 
of provisions excepting any appropriation or 
appropriations from the operation of the 
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provisions of this act and fixing the period 
for which such appropriation or appropria- 
tions shall remain available for expenditure 
is hereby authorized. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted etc., That (a) the account 
for each appropriation available for obli- 
gation for a definite period of time shall, 
upon the expiration of such period, be closed 
as follows: 

(1) The obligated balance shall be trans- 
ferred to an appropriation account of the 
agency or subdivision thereof responsible for 
the liquidation of the obligations, in which 
account shall be merged the amounts £0 
transferred from all appropriation accounts 
for the same general purposes; and 

(2) The remaining balance shall be with- 
drawn and, if the appropriation was derived 
in whole or in part from the general fund, 
shall revert to such fund, but if the appro- 
priation was derived solely from a special or 
trust fund, shall revert, unless otherwise 
provided by law, to the fund from which 
derived: Provided, That when it is deter- 
mined necessary by the head of the agency 
concerned that a portion of the remaining 
balance withdrawn is required to liquidate 
obligations and reflect adjustments, such 
portion of the remaining balance may be 
restored to the appropriate account estab- 
lished pursuant to this act: Provided further, 
That the head of the agency concerned shall 
make a report with respect to each such 
restoration to the chairmen of the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, to the Comptroller 
General of the United States, and to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

(b) The transfers and withdrawals re- 
quired by subsection (a) of this section shall 
be made— 

(1) not later than September 30 of the 
fiscal year immediately following the fiscal 
year in which the period of availability for 
obligation expires, in the case of an appro- 
priation ‘available both for obligation and 
disbursement, on or after the date of ap- 
proval of this act; or 

(2) not later than September 30 of the 
fiscal year immediately following the fiscal 
year in which this act is approved, in the 
case of an appropriation which, on the date 
of approval of this act, is available only for 
disbursement. 

(c) For the purposes of this act, the 
obligated balance of an appropriation ac- 
count as of the close of the fiscal year shall 
be the amount of unliquidated obligations 
applicable to such appropriation less the 
amount collectible as repayments to the ap- 
propriations as reported pursuant to section 
1311 (b) of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1955 (68 Stat. 830; 31 U. S. C. 200 
(b)). Collections authorized to be credited 
to an appropriation but not received until 
after the close of the fiscal year in which 
such appropriation expires for obligation 
shall, unless otherwise authorized by law, 
be credited to the appropriation account into 
which the obligated balance has been or will 
be transferred, pursuant to subsection (a) 
(1), except that collections made by the 
General Accounting Office for other Govern- 
- ment agencies may be deposited into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(d) The transfers and withdrawals made 
pursuant to subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section shall be accounted for and reported 
as of the fiscal year in which the appro- 
priations concerned expire for obligation, 
except that such transfers of appropriations 
described in subsection (b) (2) of this sec- 
tion shall be accounted for and reported as 
of the fiscal year in which this act is ap- 
proved. 

Sec. 2. Each appropriation account estab- 
lished pursuant to this act shall be ac- 
counted for as one fund and shall be avail- 
able without fiscal year limitation for pay- 
ment of obligations chargeable against any 
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of the appropriations from which such ac- 
count was derived. Subject to regulations 
to be prescribed by the Comptroller General 
of the United States, payment of such ob- 
ligations may be made without prior action 
by the General Accounting Office, but noth- 
ing contained in this act shall be construed 
to relieve the Comptroller General of the 
United States of his duty to render decisions 
upon requests made pursuant to law or to 
abridge the existing authority of the General 
Accounting Office to settle and adjust claims, 
demands, and accounts. 

Sec. 3. (a) Appropriation accounts estab- 
lished pursuant to this act shall be reviewed 
periodically but at least once each fiscal year, 
by each agency concerned. If the undis- 
bursed balance in any account exceeds the 
obligated balance pertaining thereto, the 
amount of the excess shall be withdrawn in 
the manner provided by section 1 (a) (2) of 
this act; but if the obligated balance exceeds 
the undisbursed balance, the amount of the 
excess may be transferred to such account 
from the appropriation currently available 
for the same general purposes. A review 
shall be made as of the close of each fiscal 
year and the transfers or withdrawals re- 
quired by this section accomplished not later 
than September 30 of the following fiscal 
year, but the transactions shall be accounted 
for and reported as of the close of the fiscal 
year to which such review pertains. A re- 
view made as of any other date for which 
transfers or withdrawals are accomplished 
after September 30 in any fiscal year shall be 
accounted for and reported as transactions 
of the fiscal year in which accomplished, 

(b) Whenever a payment chargeable to an 
appropriation account established pursuant 
to this act would exceed the undisbursed 
balance of such account, the amount of the 
definciency may be transferred to such ac- 
count from the appropriation currently 
available for the same general purposes. 
Where such deficiency is caused by the 
failure to collect repayments to appropria- 
tions merged with the appropriation ac- 
count established pursuant to this act, the 
amount of the deficiency may be returned 
to such current appropriation if the repay- 
ments are subsequently collected during the 
same fiscal year. 

(c) In connection with his audit respon- 
sibilities, the Comptroller General of the 
United States shall report to the head of the 
agency concerned, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, respecting operations under 
this act, including an appraisal of the un- 
liquidated obligations under the appropria- 
tion accounts established by this act. Within 
30 days after receipt of such report, the 
agency concerned shall accomplish any ac- 
tions required by subsection (a) of this 
section which such report shows to be nec- 
essary. 

Sec. 4. During the fiscal year following the 
fiscal year in which this act becomes effec- 
tive, and under rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by the Comptroller General of the 
United States, the undisbursed balance of 
the appropriation account for payment of 
certified claims established pursuant to sec- 
tion 2 of the act of July 6, 1949 (63 Stat. 
407; 31 U. S. C. 712b), shall be closed in 
the manner provided in section 1 (a) of this 
act. 

Sec. 5. The obligated balances of appro- 
priations made available for the obligation 
for definite periods of time under discon- 
tinued appropriation heads may be merged 
in the appropriation accounts provided for 
by section 1 hereof, or in 1 or more other 
accounts to be established pursuant to this 
act for discontinued appropriations of the 
agency or subdivision thereof currently re- 
sponsible for the liquidation of the obliga- 
tions. 

Sec. 6. The unobligated balances of ap- 
propriations which are not limited to a 
definite period of time shall be withdrawn 
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in the manner provided in section 1 (a) 
(2) of this act whenever the head of the 
agency concerned shall determine that the 
purpose for which the appropriation was 
made has been fulfilled; or, in any event, 
whenever disbursements have not been made 
against the appropriation for 2 full consecu- 
tive fiscal years: Provided, That amounts of 
appropriations not limited to a definite 
period of time which are withdrawn pursuant 
to this section or were heretofore withdrawn 
from the appropriation account by admin- 
istrative action may be restored to the ap- 
plicable appropriation account for the pay- 
ment of obligations and for the settlement 
of accounts. 

Sec. 7. The following provisions of law are 
hereby repealed: 

(a) The proviso under the heading “Pay- 
ment of certified claims” in the act of April 
25, 1945 (59 Stat. 90; 31 U. S. C. 690); 

(b) Section 2 of the act of July 6, 1949 
(63 Stat. 407; 31 U. S. C. 712b), but the 
repeal of this section shall not be effective 
until June 30, 1957; 

(c) The paragraph under the heading 
“Payment of certified claims” in the act 
of June 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 358; 31 U. S. C. 
712c); 

(d) Section 5 of the act of March 3, 1875 
(18 Stat. 418; 31 U. S. C. 713a); and 

(e) Section 3691 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (31 U. S. C. 715). 

(f) Any provisions (except those contained 
in appropriation acts for the fiscal years 
1956 and 1957) permitting an appropriation 
to remain available for expenditure for any 
period beyond that for which it is available 
for obligation, but this subsection shall not 
be effective until June 30, 1957. 

Sec. 8. The provisions of this act shall not 
apply to the appropriations for the District 
of Columbia or to the appropriations dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate or the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 9. The inclusion in appropriation acts 
of provisions excepting any appropriation or 
appropriations from the operation of the pro- 
visions of this act and fixing the period for 
which such appropriation or appropriations 
shall remain available for expenditure is 
hereby authorized. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Government Operations be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9593) to simplify ac- 
counting, to facilitate the payment of 
obligations, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the Committee on Government 
Operations is discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill referred to 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 9593. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 9593) to simplify accounting, to 
facilitate the payment of obligations, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move that all after the enacting clause 
of the House bill be stricken, and that 
the Senate bill, as amended, be substi- 
tuted for the language of the House bill, 
and that following the passage of the 
House bill the Senate bill be indefinitely 
postponed, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 9593) was read the 
third time and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate 
bill 3362 is indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. KENNEDY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing the passage of House bill 9593, a 
brief explanation of the differences be- 
tween that bill and Senate bill 3362. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COMPARISON OF H. R. 9593, AS APPROVED BY THE 
House, WIrH S. 3362 


Section 1 of S. 3362 provides for the trans- 
fer and merger in no-year accounts of all 
obligated balances of appropriations which 
are made for a definite period of time (1 year 
for obligation and 3 years for liquidation of 
obligations) immediately after the close of 
the first year. 

H. R. 9593 postpones the transfer of the 
obligation balances until the end of the sec- 
ond year after expiration of the obligation 
period, i. e., at the end of the third year or 
expiration of the appropriation for expendi- 
ture purposes. 

Section 1 (a) (2) and (3) of S. 3362 pro- 
vides alternate authority to restore amounts 
withdrawn as unobligated or to effect trans- 
fers from current appropriations for sup- 
plying funds to balance the liquidated ac- 
counts, effect adjustments, and to pay out- 
standing obligations. 

H. R. 9593 provides that funds necessary 
for these purposes will be limited to, and 
supplied from, amounts withdrawn as unob- 
ligated. Balances restored to liquidated obli- 
gations and to effect adjustments are re- 
quired to be reported to the Bureau of the 
Budget prior to restoration. 

The Senate bill is silent as to when the re- 
port must be made but requires report to 
the Appropriations Committees, Bureau of 
the Budget, and to the Comptroller General 
of the United States. 

Both bills eliminate the requirement that 
all bills chargeable to lapsed appropriations 
must be submitted to the General Account- 
ing Office before payment. 

Both bills permit the agencies to pay prior 
year obligations in the same manner as cur- 
rent bills. 

Both bills contemplate that expenditures 
on account of prior year obligations will be 
charged against the agency actually in- 
curring the obligation rather than charging 
the Treasury Department as is done at the 
present time. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Order No. 2288, H. R. 7227. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7227) to amend further the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the dis- 
posal of surplus property for civil defense 
purposes, to provide that certain Federal 
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surplus property be disposed of to State 
and local civil defense organizations 
which are established by or pursuant to 
State law, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations with 
an amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That subsection 203 (j) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended (40 U. S. C. 484 (j)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(j) (1) Under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, the Administrator is authorized in 
his discretion to donate without cost (ex- 
cept for costs of care and handling) for use 
in any State for purposes of education, pub- 
lic health, or civil defense, or for research 
for any such purpose, any equipment, mate- 
rials, books or other supplies (including 
those capitalized in a working capital or 
similar fund) under the control of any ex- 
ecutive agency which shall have been deter- 
mined to be surplus property and which 
shall have been determined under paragraph 
(2), (3), or (4) of this subsection to be usable 
and necessary for any such purpose. In de- 
termining whether property is to be donated 
under this subsection, no distinction shall 
be made between property capitalized in a 
working-capital fund established under sec- 
tion 405 of the National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended, or any similar fund, and any 
other property. No such property shall be 
transferred for use within any State except 
to the State agency designated under State 
law for the purpose of distributing in con- 
formity with the provisions of this sub- 
section, all property allocated under this 
subsection for use within such State. 

“(2) In the case of surplus property under 
the control of the Department of Defense, 
the Secretary of Defense shall determine 
whether such property is usable and neces- 
sary for educational activities which are of 
special interest to the armed services, such 
as maritime academies or military, naval, 
Air Force, or Coast Guard preparatory 
schools. If such Secretary shall determine 
that such property is usable and necessary 
for such purposes, he shall allocate it for 
transfer by the Administrator to the appro- 
priate State agency for distribution to such 
educational activities. If he shall deter- 
mine that such property is not usable and 
necessary for such purposes, it may be dis- 
posed of in accordance with paragraph (3) or 
paragraph (4) of this subsection. 

“(3) Determination whether such surplus 
property (except surplus property allocated 
in conformity with par. (2) of this subsec- 
tion) is usable and necessary for purposes 
of education or public health, or for research 
for any such purpose, in any State shall 
be made by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, who shall allocate such 
property on the basis of needs and utiliza- 
tion for transfer by the Administrator to 
such State agency for distribution to (A) 
tax-supported medical institutions, hos- 
pitals, clinics, health centers, school sys- 
tems, schools, colleges, and universities, and 
(B) other nonprofit medical institutions, 
hospitals, clinics, health centers, schools, 
colleges, and universities which are exempt 
from taxation under section 501 (c) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. No such 
property shall be transferred to any State 
agency until the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has received, from such 
State agency, a certification that such prop- 
erty is usable and needed for educational or 
public-health purposes in the State, and 
until the Secretary has determined that such 
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State agency has conformed to minimum 
standards of operation prescribed by the 
Secretary for the disposal of surplus property. 

“(4) Determination whether such sur- 
plus property (except surplus property al- 
located in conformity with paragraph (2) of 
this subsection) is usable and necessary for 
civil-defense purposes, including research, 
in any State shall be made by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator, who shall al- 
locate such property on the basis of need 
and utilization for transfer by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to such State 
agency for distribution to civil-defense or- 
ganizations of such State, or political sub- 
divisions and instrumentalities thereof, 
which are established pursuant to State law. 
No such property shall be transferred until 
the Federal Civil Defense Administrator has 
received from such State agency a certifica- 
tion that such property is usable and needed 
for civil-defense purposes in the State, and 
until the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tor has determined that such State agency 
has conformed to minimum standards of 
operation prescribed by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator for the disposal of 
surplus property. The provisions of sections 
201 (b), 401 (c), 401 (e), and 405 of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, 
shall apply to the performance by the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administrator of his re- 
sponsibilities under this section. 

“(5) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator may impose reasonable terms, 
conditions, reservations, and restrictions 
upon the use of any single item of personal 
property donated under paragraph (3) or 
paragraph (4), respectively, of this subsec- 
tion which has an acquisition cost of $2,500 
or more. 

“(6) The term ‘State’, as used in this sub- 
section, includes the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
Territories and possessions of the United 
States.” 

Sec.2. (a) Clause (C) of paragraph (2) 
of subsection 203 (k) of such act is amend- 
ed by striking out the word “or” at the end 
thereof. 

(b) Clause (D) of paragraph (2) of such 
subsection is amended by striking out the 
comma at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon and the word “or.” 

(c) Paragraph (2) of such subsection is 
amended by inserting, immediately after 
clause (D) thereof, as amended by this sec- 
tion, the following new clause: 

“(E) the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator, in the case of property transferred 
pursuant to this act to civil-defense organi- 
zations of the States or political subdivisions 
or instrumentalities thereof which are es- 
tablished by or pursuant to State law,“. 

Src. 3. Subsection 203 (n) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(n) For the purpose of carrying into ef- 
fect the provisions of subsections (j) and 
(k), the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator, and the head of any Federal agency 
designated by either such officer, are au- 
thorized to enter into cooperative agreements 
with State surplus property distribution 
agencies designated in conformity with par- 
agraph (1) of subsection (j). Such coopera- 
tive agreements may provide for utilization 
by such Federal agency, without payment or 
reimbursement, of the property, facilities, 
personnel, and services of the State agency 
in carrying out any such program, and for 
making available to such State agency, with- 
out payment or reimbursement, property, 
facilities, personnel, or services of such Fed- 
eral agency in connection with such utiliza- 
tion.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (h) of section 507 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, as added by clause 
(3) of the joint resolution entitled “Joint 
resolution to provide for the acceptance and 
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maintenance of Presidential libraries, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 12, 1955 
(69 Stat. 697), is redesignated as subsection 
(i) of such section. 

Sec. 5. (a) Except as provided by subsec- 
tion (b), the amendments made by this act 
shall become effective on the first day of 
the first month beginning after the date of 
enactment of this act. 

(b) In the case of any State which on the 
date of enactment of this act has not desig- 
nated a single State agency for the purpose 
of distributing surplus property pursuant to 
subsection 203 (j) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, transfers of such property may be 
made by the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices under such subsection, as amended by 
this act, to the State agency heretofore desig- 
nated in such State to distribute property 
in conformity with such subsection for pur- 
poses of education and public health to the 
extent that such agency is authorized under 
State law to receive and distribute any class 
of property transferred pursuant to such sub- 
section, or in the absence of any such agency 
or in the absence of authority of such agency 
to receive and distribute any such class of 
property, to any State agency or official 
authorized under State law to receive and 
distribute such property, until 90 calendar 
days have passed after the close of the first 
regular session of the legislature of such 
State beginning after the date of enactment 
of this act. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
amend section 203 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the dona- 
tion of Government-owned surplus per- 
sonal property to civil-defense organiza- 
tions of the States and political subdivi- 
sions thereof which have been established 
by or pursuant to State law. This will 
mean that the civil-defense organizations 
will share as donees of surplus property 
with health and education departments 
in the various States. The bill has been 
highly recommended by Governor Peter- 
son of the civil-defense organization. 
The committee held hearings on the bill, 
and reported it unanimously. There is 
no objection to it. The bill has the sup- 
port of the Bureau of the Budget and all 
other agencies of the Government. I 
hope the Senate will pass the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
at and the third reading of the 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
ee and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill (H. R. 7227) was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to authorize the disposal of 
surplus property for civil-defense pur- 
poses, and for other purposes.” 


PAYMENT FOR CERTAIN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN RAPID VALLEY UNIT, 
SOUTH DAKOTA, MISSOURI RIVER 
BASIN PROJECT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
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House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1622) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make payment for certain 
improvements located on public lands in 
the Rapid Valley unit, South Dakota, of 
the Missouri River Basin project, and for 
other purposes, which were on page 1, 
lines 4 and 5, strike out “of the Rapid 
Valley unit, South Dakota,“; on page 2, 
line 5, strike out “$18,383 as reimburs- 
able” and insert “$16,382 as reimburse- 
ment”; on page 2, line 7, after “thereof” 
insert “on other lands”, and on page 2, 
line 10, strike out “13” and insert “30.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
June 19, the House of Representatives 
passed S. 1622, with certain corrective or 
clarifying amendments recommended by 
the Department of the Interior. I have 
conferred with members of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and with the sponsor of the bill 
(Mr. Case of South Dakota). All are 
agreeable to accepting the House amend- 
ments. 

I, therefore, move that the Senate con- 
cur in the House amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move that at the conclusion of today’s 
business of the Senate H. R. 10986, an act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 
be made the pending order of business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions, and 
they were signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

H. R. 2106. An act to provide that the en- 
listment contracts or periods of obligated 
service of members of the Armed Forces shall 
not terminate by reason of appointment as 
cadets or midshipmen at the Military, Naval, 
Air Force, or Coast Guard Academies, or as 
midshipmen in the Naval Reserve, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 10060. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1953, as amended; 

H. J. Res. 533. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 534. Joint resolution to waive cer- 
tain provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act in behalf of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 535. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 553. Joint resolution waiving cer- 
tain subsections of section 212 (a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 554. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 
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H. J. Res. 555. Joint resolution to facil- 
itate the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 566. Joint resolution to waive cer- 
tain provisions of section 212 (a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens. 


THE NEED FOR LIBERALIZING THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM BY 
ADDING CERTAIN BENEFITS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment which will 
shortly be offered to provide benefits to 
insured Americans at the age of 50 for 
total disabilities which will be relatively 
permanent in nature. Such a provision 
was in the House bill which passed that 
body last year by a vote of 372 to 31. 
This feature, along with others, was, 
however, eliminated by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, although there were 
three of us, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone], and myself, all members 
of the Democratic Party, who voted 
for it. 

1. THE PROBLEM OF DISABILITY 


First, let us make no mistake about 
the seriousness of the problems created 
by those who are totally and in large 
part permanently disabled. The total 
number of those so disabled has been 
estimated in 1954 at 5.3 million, or 3.3 
percent of the population. This includes 
mental as well as physical cases—see 
Social Security Bulletin, June 1955, pages 
20-21. A quarter of a million of this 
total were believed to be under 14 years 
of age or about one-half of 1 percent of 
the total number in this age group. 
About 2.9 million were suffering from 
long-term, disability in the 14- to 64- 
year age group. Since there were about 
100 million persons in this very group, 
this was equivalent to a long-term disa- 
bility rate of 2.9 percent. For those over 
64, the long-term disability rate was 
much higher, namely, approximately 16 
percent, with the estimated total num- 
ber of the disabled amounting to about 
2,150,000. 

Two other overall figures are impor- 
tant. The total number of the long- 
term disabled who were in institutions 
was estimated at 1.2 million—Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, June 1955, pages 20-21. 
This includes mental patients. While 
there are no definite statistics on the 
numbers in this subgroup, nevertheless, 
since there are 750,000 hospital beds for 
the mentally sick, and since these are 
overtaxed, it can safely be assumed that 
the mentally ill furnish the large ma- 
jority of the 1.2 million who are hospital- 
ized with long-term disabilities. 

The Social Security Administration 
estimates that of the total number suf- 
fering from long-term disability about 
2.2 million would otherwise be in the 
labor force. This is a loss of a little over 
3 percent of the total labor supply. It 
should be noted that all these people 
are unable to work and that their loss 
of earning power will either continue 
throughout their life or for long periods 
of time. During this entire period they 
will be unable to earn and except in rare 
instances cannot support themselves, let 
alone aid in the support of others. 
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But not only are they unable to earn 
current income; their expenses are com- 
monly heavier than those who are able 
to work, for they require special medical 
attention, appliances, medicine, and in 
many cases hospital care. 

All this rapidly eats up savings and 
makes the disabled person dependent 
upon others. Whole families are dragged 
down by the crippling accidents and dis- 
eases which swell the numbers of the 
disabled. 

We all know individual cases of fam- 
ilies where literal havoc has been cre- 
ated by those misfortunes. They are 
vivid in our memories as individual cases. 
We sometimes forget, however, how wide- 
spread is this destruction and how great 
is the total human and economic loss. 
The mass figures which I have given may 
therefore indicate the dimensions of 
this very real national calamity and 
strengthen our desire to do something 
effective about it. 


2. ATTEMPTS TO MEET IT 


The proposal for benefits to those 
gravely disabled is no sudden innovation. 
In 1938 the advisory committee to the 
Senate and to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, of which I was then a mem- 
ber, recommended the ultimate adoption 
of benefits for so-called total and ap- 
parently permanent disability although 
there was some disagreement as to when 
such a system should be instituted. In 
1941 the Social Security Board recom- 
mended that it be adopted. In 1948, the 
second advisory committee, after a long 
study of the problem, voted 15 to 2 in 
favor of such a system. In 1949 the 
House of Representatives passed a re- 
vision of the Social Security Act which 
provided for benefits for total disability 
without any restriction as to age. This 
provision was eliminated by the Senate 
Finance Committee, just as the commit- 
tee has done this year to a more limited 
proposal. 

What we did instead, in 1950, was to 
provide public assistance on a Federal- 
State matching basis for those who, 
though less than 65 were, according to 
the advice of responsible medical opinion 
and administrative determination, per- 
manently and totally disabled. There 
are today approximately 247,000 persons 
who are receiving such assistance, plus 
104,000 blind who have been granted cor- 
responding assistance from the very be- 
ginning of the Social Security Act. 

3. THE WEAKNESSES OF THE ASSISTANCE 

SYSTEM 

There are, however, many critical 
weaknesses in this assistance system. In 
the first place there are seven States 
which have not accepted the Federal- 
State matching system, and which there- 
fore are not making such payments. 
These States are Arizona, California, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Nevada, and 
Texas—see testimony of Secretary Fol- 
som, hearings, page 1263, and other ma- 
terial. I should also add the Territory 
of Alaska. One-fifth of the population 
of the country lives in those States, and 
is therefore outside the scope of such 
protection. Furthermore, in many of the 
States which do grant aid to the dis- 
abled, the program is so restrictive that 
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an individual must be virtually helpless 
to qualify. Secondly, in order to get 
such assistance the disabled in the re- 
maining States must be subjected to a 
means test. This, in most cases, is very 
rigorous. In the majority of States 
they must first have used up virtually 
all of their liquid assets. Then, if they 
own their own home, reversionary rights 
are taken by the State in such assets. 
Children and close relatives are directly 
responsible for the maintenance of their 
parents, and assistance is not given if 
the younger generation has any ability 
to shoulder the load. 

These restrictions are probably neces- 
sary in any system of public assistance. 
But they should be frankly recognized 
for what they are. They mean that the 
disabled, like the aged, must in most 
cases be virtually destitute and stripped 
of all resources before they can qualify 
for assistance. In addition to all the 
pain and sacrifice which the disabled 
must undergo, they must also be ground 
down close to the bloodless pulp of des- 
titution and forced to sacrifice virtually 
all savings and assets before they can 
receive aid. 

In fact, this so-called assistance is, 
indeed, much like the old-fashioned re- 
lief. It is more liberally financed and 
more certain than the old-time relief. 
But it is still humiliating and relatively 
inadequate. It is humiliating because 
the disabled man or woman has to fill 
out forms pleading not only poverty, 
but virtual destitution. Then the per- 
sonal affairs and financial standing of 
the applicant are subjected to a detailed 
probing which is embarrassing to all, 
and still further humiliating to most. 
And then even if assistance is granted, 
it is in the barest amounts which will 
just enable the disabled person to exist. 
The ingenuity of budgetary experts and 
of social workers are all harnessed in 
this cause. Supervision over the ex- 
penditures which the disabled and aged 
can make is lodged with the case work- 
ers who have a large degree of discipli- 
nary power over the recipients if the dis- 
tribution of their expenditures differs 
appreciably from those that have been 
recommended. It is small wonder that 
the disabled do not like this system, 
which they feel erodes their self-respect. 

That the relief is still relatively inade- 
quate is seen by the fact that the average 
monthly payment for the disabled, for 
the country as a whole, amounted to 
only $56.43 in February of this year. 
About $8 of this was in the form of 
medical care paid for by the welfare 
authorities. This meant that the aver- 
age monthly cash assistance amounted 
to only around $48 a month. This was 
about the equivalent of $24 in 1939, since 
the cost of living has almost doubled 
since that time. There were moreover 
eight States in June of last year where 
the combined cash and medical benefits 
amounted to less than $40 a month and, 
of course, a still larger number whose 
cash benefits were less than this amount. 

The hardships of total and long-con- 
tinued disability are in fact even more se- 
vere than those of old age, for the aged 
customarily accumulate more reserves, 
and a considerable percentage of them 
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retain at least some ability to earn. The 
totally disabled, on the other hand, tend 
to use up their reserves through their 
long-continued inability to earn and in 
trying to meet the costs of the medical 
treatment and care which they must 
undergo. 
4. THE NEED FOR INSURANCE 


Disabilities of so grave and serious a 
nature are precisely the type for which 
insurance is the most effective protection. 
Only a relatively small percentage of the 
population are hit by them; but those 
who are, are struck with terrific force. 
There are few individuals who can save 
up enough to protect themselves if the 
dread accident or disease should come, 
for such misfortune will not wait until 
the victim has accumulated an adequate 
nest egg. The worker may be struck 
down in early manhood, before he has ac- 
cumulated any reserve, or when his fam- 
ily is growing up and his resources are 
strained to and beyond the limit to care 
for them. And even if all men were to 
save for this contingency, in the vast 
majority of cases it would not be needed, 
for the great majority escape; and these 
could have spent their money for more 
urgent and, to them, more necessary 
purposes. 

Insurance is designed to meet this very 
situation and to furnish pooled protection 
against losses, the total of which can 
be roughly approximated, but the spe- 
cific incidence of which cannot be fore- 
seen. 

It is better for the many to make small 
payments, and hence to decrease their 
incomes slightly, than for a small minor- 
ity to suffer heavy and crushing losses. 
What could not be borne by the few whom 
grave misfortune visits can easily be 
supported by the many, all of whom are 
endangered, even though the vast major- 
ity ultimately escape. In addition, be- 
cause of insurance, all will worry less be- 
cause one fear will be reduced or re- 
moved. People will sleep better at night, 
and will be happier and more productive 
by day. 

This is the fundamental justification 
of life, fire, accident, and marine insur- 
ance. It is better for each of a thou- 
sand homeowners to pay $15 a year in 
premiums for $15,000 of insurance on 
their homes, than for the one household- 
er whose home does burn to suffer the 
full loss of $15,000. 

This is exactly the case with crippling 
disability. Individual and voluntary dis- 
ability insurance is an excellent thing. 
Those who sell and manage it are per- 
forming useful service. But we cannot 
depend solely, and probably not even pri- 
marily, upon it. In the first place, the 
immediate needs of a family are so press- 
ing that well-meaning and even prudent 
individuals will tend to let this contin- 
gency rest in the background of their 
consciousness, and trust to their good 
fortune to bring them through. Just as 
the average soldier going into battle does 
not expect to be killed or seriously 
wounded, so does the average worker be- 
lieve that he will go through life rela- 
tively unscathed. 

Those who are already sick, and who 
believe that they will become sicker, and 
those who are afflicted with one or more 
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ills of the flesh, will want to insure 
against the greater blows which they be- 
lieve or fear may fall upon them. The 
insurance companies naturally try to 
protect themselves against this tendency 
by very stringent health requirements, so 
as to cut down their losses. This in it- 
self shuts out from protection a large 
portion of those who need assistance the 
most. 

Even with all these precautions, how- 
ever, there is an adverse selection of 
risks, so that the insurance companies 
in self-protection have to raise their 
rates in order to provide for their heavier 
loss ratio. This makes it harder for 
those in moderately good health who do 
want to protect themselves to pay the 
cost of such insurance, and hence tends 
to deter them from taking it out. If all 
were to share the burden of financial 
support, the average cost to the insured 
would be markedly lower. General 
coverage is, therefore, highly desirable. 

Bringing those almost completely dis- 
abled for long periods of time under the 
Social Security System will be far better 
than to depend solely on either disability 
assistance or voluntary insurance. 

Such protection will be at once more 
adequate and more self-respecting pro- 
tection than that which old-age assist- 
ance can give. Under the insurance 
system, for which half of the cost has 
been paid by the covered workers and 
the other half by their employers, the 
disability benefits are paid as a right, 
not as a gratuity. There is no humiliat- 
ing means test. Once it is determined 
that the covered worker is so seriously 
disabled as to be unable to engage in any 
substantial gainful activity, then at age 
50, and subject to conditions which will 
be stated later, he becomes eligible for 
benefit, without regard to whether he is 
destitute. As we shall see, certain rather 
rigid requirements are imposed to check 
fraud and malingering, but these tests 
do not deal with whether the insured is 
poverty-stricken. The aim is, instead, to 
give the disabled person aid before he is 
destitute, so that he and his family may 
be spared this worry and hardship. 

The benefits which are to be given are 
also on the average more generous than 
the aid given under disability assistance. 
This is shown by the following table: 
T.... Ba Bo es 
Workers’ | Percent 
monthly | benefits 


disability of carn- 
benefits ! ings 


Average previous monthly 
earnings 


108. 50 


— — ee 

! There are of course some disabled workers living in 
States with high assistance payments, but whose pre- 
vious wages were low, who would get more under dis- 
ability assistance than disability insurance, But these 
would be very much in the minority. In these cases, as 
15 ala. age, both insurance benefits and assistance could 

given. 


The average benefit which will be paid 
will be between $75 and $80, or $20 more 
than the average assistance payment, 
including medical benefits, 

It should be realized that, although 
the disabled worker who is over 50 re- 
ceives the same benefit as he individually 
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would be entitled to after 65 years under 
old-age insurance, he is not entitled to 
added benefits for a wife or other de- 
pendents. No dependency benefit is at- 
tached to this proposal. 

We are, in fact, trying to do for long- 
term disability in 1956 what we did for 
old age in 1935 and for premature death 
in 1939, namely, to replace assistance by 
insurance. In 1935, we designed old-age 
insurance as the method by which old- 
age assistance was ultimately to be sup- 
planted or greatly reduced. While in the 
early years of the Social Security Sys- 
tem, the number of those receiving old- 
age assistance was much greater than 
those receiving insurance benefits, be- 
cause eligibility had not then been ac- 
quired by those in the insurance system, 
this has been reversed in recent years, 
as More and more acquired eligibility. 
Today 4½ millions are receiving old-age 
insurance benefits, as compared with the 
2% million receiving old-age assistance. 

With the broadened coverage of the 
Social Security Act, which now includes 
approximately 90 percent of the gain- 
fully employed, this disparity will be still 
further increased. This is all to the 
good. The American people have de- 
cided that they want self-respecting in- 
surance, rather than public relief. The 
attempts which were recently made by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and others to abandon the insurance 
principle throughout the Social Security 
System, and to rely, instead, solely upon 
assistance, have now been given up, for 
when they were exposed to the light of 
day, they collapsed, and they have now 
gone where the woodbine twineth. 

It is the same with disability. Self- 
respecting insurance is better than hu- 
miliating relief; and I feel confident that 
American workers are willing to pay 
their share of the extra cost. This has 
been estimated on a level-premium basis 
by Robert J. Myers, the actuary for the 
Social Security Board, at .42 of 1 percent. 
I think I should add that Mr. Myers’ cost 
estimates have been found to be sub- 
stantially accurate up to date. To the 
degree that they have erred, it has been 
on the conservative side, with an over- 
statement of probable costs. 

5. THE OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED 


The objections to insurance against 
disability which were advanced in the 
hearings, and which have been raised in 
public discussion, seem to be approxi- 
mately four in number: It is objected, 
first, that the medical determination of 
eligibility would be very difficult, and that 
an undue and improper strain would be 
placed upon doctors and would lead to 
abuses; second, that the payment of total 
disability benefits would lead to wide- 
spread malingering, because of the desire 
of the beneficiaries to obtain the security 
of the disability payments, rather than 
face the uncertainties of the competitive 
world; third, that the payment of these 
benefits would retard the medical and 
vocational rehabilitation of the disabled, 
which, it is urged, is more important than 
their cash compensation; fourth, that it 
would cost too much. 

Let us consider each of these objections 
in turn. Perhaps the best answer to the 
first objection is that the determination 
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of disability is already being made in 
many hundreds of thousands of cases, 
and is being conducted with substantial 
satisfaction. Veterans, railway workers, 
those in Federal employ, under State and 
local government retirement plans, and 
those in the employ of large numbers of 
private companies are already eligible for 
benefits for long-term disability. 

The following are receiving long-term 
disability benefits from Government ad- 
ministered systems: 


1. Veterans (with 70 percent or more 


disability): 
. 41, 000 
Korean war 18, 000 
World War II. = 128, 000 


2. Railroad retirement... 
3. Federal civil service.. 


4, Federal noncontributing - 81,000 
5. State and local government re- 

tirement plans 45, 000 

( 465, 000 


As Mr. Nelson H. Cruikshank, director 
of department of social security, AFL- 
CIO, has cogently observed: 

Persons who say that the Government can- 
not administer a disability program appar- 
ently shut their eyes to the fact that it is 
administering a number of such programs. 


Nearly half a million are receiving dis- 
ability benefits from publicly adminis- 
tered funds. In addition, many thou- 
sands are being paid under private plans, 
while workmen's compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents creates a large addi- 
tional caseload. 

In addition to those receiving benefits 
for virtually total disability, large num- 
bers have been examined, and their cases 
considered, under the disability freeze 
which Congress enacted in 1954. By this 
provision, those who were adjudged, be- 
cause of physical or mental impairment, 
to be unable to engage in gainful activity 
which could be expected to result either 
in death or in a long-continued and in- 
definite term of disability, had their old- 
age-benefit rights continued as of the 
date of their disability. The fact that 
they had not been able to be covered 
during the period of disability, and hence 
did not make contributions to the fund 
during that time, was not allowed to 
count against them, so far as receiving 
old-age benefits at age 65 was concerned. 

To carry out this provision, it was 
necessary to devise a procedure for de- 
termining such long-term disability. 
The administration was put in the hands 
of State authorities, generally the boards 
of vocational rehabilitation, which 
passed on the reports made to them by 
members of the medical profession and 
with ultimate appeal to the Social Se- 
curity Administration and presumably 
to the courts. 

According to the most recent reports 
which I have seen, the claims of approxi- 
mately 105,000 persons for such a “freeze” 
have been processed. Approximately 
65,000 have been granted and about 
40,000 rejected. It is thus apparent that 
the claimants have not ridden rough- 
shod over the administrative agencies. 
These have indeed shown marked re- 
straint in certifying persons to be en- 
titled to such a freeze. 
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The most interesting thing about this 
illustration is that the definition of what 
is long-term disability and the procedure 
for determining it is the same under the 
George amendment to this bill, upon 
which we shall shortly vote, as it is under 
the freeze provisions of the 1954 act 
which I have just described. Since all 
this has worked efficiently under the 
“freeze,” why could it not work efficiently 
under the George amendment. 

I have studied very carefully the ob- 
jections which the representatives of the 
various medical societies have made 
against the payment of benefits for so- 
called long-term disabilities. Appar- 
ently they boil down to this: There is 
said to be a subjective as well as an 
objective factor in disability. Some men 
may consciously or unconsciously decide 
to give up the struggle. They will either 
develop psychosomatic ailments which 
will apparently disable them or will feign 
them. They will claim or honestly be- 
lieve themselves to be afflicted with ail- 
ments which are essentially nondiag- 
nosable. Headaches, backaches, and so 
forth, are frequently of this nature. 
Cases of rheumatism and arthritis, when 
traced to their roots, are often similarly 
caused. 

It is, therefore, argued that essentially 
all these cases are nondiagnosable. Un- 
der these circumstances, many claim that 
doctors would be under great pressure to 
certify applicants as being more or less 
totally and permanently disabled, even 
though, in fact, they might not be. For, 
it is argued, if doctors acquire a reputa- 
tion of being tough, they will lose pa- 
tients who will, instead, flock to the doc- 
tors who hand out certificates of dis- 
ability with a flowing and uncritical 
hand. 

I have, apparently, a higher opinion of 
the medical profession than many of its 
Official representatives. I believe that 
the overwhelming majority of the doc- 
tors of the country are scrupulously hon- 
est in their diagnosis. I do not believe 
them to be venal, and I will defend their 
characters and their professional integ- 
rity against the implications which have 
been leveled against them by some of 
their official spokesmen. Of course, 
there are probably a few black sheep and 
some weaklings in their profession, as in 
all others. But I believe they will be de- 
‘tected rather quickly and their findings 
will be properly discounted. 

This brings us to a basic misunder- 
standing or misrepresentation of what 
the role of the physician will be in the 
administrative process. The represent- 
atives of the American Medical Associa- 
tion seem to assume that the doctors will 
be the men who determine whether or 
not a claimant is to receive benefits. But 
this is not the case. 

What the doctors will do is to furnish 
medical information to a State board, 
which then makes the determination 
both on the medical and other informa- 
tion. This State board, under the freeze, 
now consists typically of another doctor 
and a lay member. In this way the doc- 
tors are made consultants rather than 
State functionaries, and at the same 
time are largely freed from the pressure 
to which their spokesmen persist in 
claiming that they would be subjected. 
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The definition of a compensable case 
is quite clear and concise. As has been 
stated, it is identical with that used for 
the disability freeze, namely: 

The term “disability” means inability to 
engage in any substantial gainful activity by 
reason of any medically determinable physi- 
cal or mental impairment which can be ex- 
pected to result in death or to be of long con- 
tinued and indefinite duration. 


Under this provision in the “freeze” de- 
termination of disability, a number of 
commonsense rulings and precedents 
have been established which will be of 
great help in making similar determina- 
tions for disability benefits. The admin- 
istrative machinery on the State level 
has already been set up and is operating. 
The trail, in short, has been blazed and 
the way laid out. We have accumulated 
the experience and the know-how which 
should enable the benefits to be efficiently 
administered. 

It should also be clearly understood 
that in addition to the rather precise 
tests of disability which are set up, four 
further requisites for eligibility are pre- 
scribed—all of which must be satisfied: 
first, the individual must have had 1% 
years of coverage under social security 
out of the last 3 years; second, he must 
have had 5 years of coverage in the last 
10 years; third, there must have been 
coverage for half of the time since 1950, 
or alternatively for 10 years; and finally, 
fourth, the disability must have been in 
existence for at least 6 years before 
monthly benefits will be payable. 

All these qualifications, when added 
to the fact that only those who are 50 
years and over are eligible, constitute a 
very tough set of conditions. While com- 
plications are introduced by carrying 
over the “freeze” provisions for the deter- 
mination of the disability benefit, these 
are not unduly serious. They are ex- 
plained in a technical statement ap- 
pended to my remarks. In short, while 
there will still be problems, they can be 
solved. If we are ever to be ready to 
handle disability benefits, we now are. 
And the circumstances under which the 
George amendment will be carried out 
could not be more favorable. 

Perhaps it should be added for those 
who believe in decentralized and State 
rather than Federal administration, that 
this is precisely what is provided for un- 
der the George amendment. The deter- 
mination and administration will be in 
the hands of State authorities, with the 
Social Security Administration merely 
setting general standards and acting as 
upper reviewing and appeals body. 

In the hearings there are about 10 
pages of fine print discussing in great 
detail the administrative procedures 
which are followed in determining dis- 
ability under the “freeze” provision. It 
is presumed that these procedures will 
be followed if the George amendment is 
adopted. A careful study of them will, 
I believe, show that the criticisms ad- 
vanced by a great many people against 
disability benefits are not well founded. 

The second and third objections to 
providing disability benefits, namely, that 
they will greatly stimulate malingering 
and impede the rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled, are really two phases of the same 
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set of feared dangers and hence may 
properly be considered together. 

What so many of the doctors seem to 
be afraid of is that once the disabled are 
in receipt of benefits they may become 
reconciled to the idea that they are dis- 
&bled and hence will not strive to re- 
habilitate themselves either physically 
or occupationally. It will be easier, it is 
said, to keep on drawing benefits and to 
stay out of the stream of productive 
activity. 

It is undeniable that there is some- 
thing to this objection. But the ques- 
tion is whether it should be controlling. 
Many of us have carefully considered 
this question for many years—I have 
thought about it for 20 years—and have 
come to the conclusion that this tend- 
ency can be largely checked under the 
George amendment. 

For example, the disabled man or 
woman will not be neglected and will still 
be checked and aided once he is in re- 
ceipt of benefits. Unlike the case of 
old-age benefits, his right to disability 
benefits is not an absolute one. If the 
disabled person seems to be neglecting 
opportunities for improvement, he can 
be admonished and if he persists, his 
situation can be reassessed. 

A second variation of this fundamental 
fear of subjective and often unconscious 
malingering is the argument that dis- 
ability benefits will impede rehabilita- 
tion. Rehabilitation, it is urged, is the 
all-important goal and to get men and 
women restored to self-respect and self- 
support we should not keep them in a 
dependent position through the payment 
of benefits. 


I yield to no one in my enthusiasm for 
rehabilitation. I have watched wound- 
ed men being rehabilitated in military 
hospitals, and Iam happy to have played 
a part, although a very minor one, in 
the improvement and expansion of these 
services under the Truman administra- 
tion. I rejoice in the further progress 
which has been made since then. I be- 
lieve that in Miss Mary Switzer, who is 
heading up the rehabilitation work in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, we have a truly magnificent 
public servant. I shall support the re- 
habilitation program with my full 
strength. 

But it is a great mistake to believe that 
the benefit: system set up by the George 
amendment is in any real sense antag- 
onistic to, or a substitute for, rehabilita- 
tion. On the contrary, it not only sup- 
plements, but actually strengthens, the 
rehabilitation work. 

Let us be clear about a very essential 
fact. Rehabilitation by itself is indeed 
a very imperfect way of caring for the 
disabled. For there is competent medi- 
cal opinion that probably not much more 
than 25 percent of those above 50 years 
who are so severely disabled can be re- 
stored to self-support. This is a consid- 
erable percentage to be sure and every 
effort should be made to realize it. But, 
we may ask, what about the other three- 
quarters? Are they and their families to 
be crushed into abject poverty? No sane 
and humane person would agree to that. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield to 
a 3 Senator from New 

ork. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very much inter- 
ested in the Senator's remarks on this 
subject. He and I served together for 
many years on the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, and we had before 
us many questions dealing with rehabili- 
tation. 

I am sure the Senator from Illinois 
will recall that at the hearings a great 
deal of testimony was given to the effect 
that there is today a backlog of more 
than 2 million cases of physically handi- 
capped people in this country, and that 
the number is increasing at the rate of 
250,000 a year. On the other hand, we 
are rehabilitating, or seeking to rehabil- 
itate, only 50 or 60 thousand a year. As 
the Senator will surely recall, there was 
a great deal of testimony from the head 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and from important mem- 
bers of his staff, to the effect that for 
every dollar the United States spends in 
rehabilitating people, $5 is returned to 
the United States, through making a per- 
son self-supporting again, able to bear 
his share of the burden, and to pay taxes, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New York is entirely correct. He is quite 
right about the importance of rehabili- 
tation. However, the point I was trying 
to make is that even if we were to do as 
good a job as we could, probably in three- 
quarters of the cases over the age of 50 
rehabilitation would not be effective. 
Therefore we must have some method 
of taking care of people who cannot be 
rehabilitated. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I fully understand 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois is pointing out, and I am in com- 
plete agreement with him. But I have 
been disturbed and distressed for a long 
time because the very people who are 
opposing the George amendment or an 
amendment similar to the George 
amendment are the ones who have con- 
stantly, consistently, and vigorously op- 
posed the Government’s taking any ade- 
quate steps whatsoever to rehabilitate 
the physically handicapped. Even this 
very year a wholly inadequate amount of 
money has been appropriated for that 
purpose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the Sena- 
tor from New York is correct. When 
we try to do one thing, we are told that 
we should do the other; when we try to 
do the other, we are told that we should 
do the first. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Personally—and I am 
sure I speak for the other members of 
the committee—I very much regret that 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
is no longer a member of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, on which 
he served so devotedly and so effectively. 
My only consolation is that he is being 
replaced by a very excellent man, too, 
the present occupant of the chair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. I, too, in many ways 
regret the transfer. 

The objectors, moreover, seem to 
ignore the fact that under the George 
amendment the disabled man is required 
to avail himself of the services of the 
State rehabilitation agencies upon pen- 
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alty of losing his benefits. Thus, the 
scope and importance of rehabilitation 
work would be greatly increased rather 
than decreased by the adoption of the 
George amendment and a powerful en- 
forcing device would be imposed to pre- 
vent rehabilitation from being shirked. 
This is a big improvement over the 1950 
provision for disability benefits which 
was passed by the House and rejected by 
the Senate Finance Committee. For that 
bill had no such provision in it and the 
payment of benefits was almost com- 
pletely divorced from rehabilitation. I 
can well remember urging some of the 
sponsors of the 1950 bill to include such 
a requirement, as well as my strong feel- 
ings of doubt over its absence. 

But as I have said, this lack has now 
been removed and the inclusion of this 
requirement should remove all legitimate 
grounds for opposition. Sometimes it 
seems to me that the opponents ignore 
the changes that have been made in the 
draft and do not realize that rehabili- 
tation can be required as a condition of 
receiving benefits. 

To make the transition into gainful 
employment much easier, it is provided 
that the benefits will continue in effect 
during the first year of substantial gain- 
ful activity. In this way, everything the 
disabled man earns during this trial pe- 
riod will be so much added income in- 
stead of merely reducing his insurance 
benefit. In this way, an added induce- 
ment is given to disabled men and women 
to rehabilitate themselves and then, as 
they acquire more confidence and ability 
during the iritial year, they will be able 
to strike out for themselves and become 
completely self-supporting. 

Finally, as the American Medical Asso- 
ciation itself has pointed out in another 
connection, the payment of disability 
benefits should actually make rehabilita- 
tion more possible and effective. The 
fact seems to have been lost sight of that 
the house of delegates of the AMA 
approved in December of 1955, only 6 
months ago, a report of a special com- 
mittee on medical relations in workmen’s 
compensation. I hold this report in my 
hand and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in its entirety at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
at the conclusion of Senator DoucLas' 
remarks. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let me 
read some salient paragraphs of the re- 
port: 

The physician's interest involves recogni- 
tion that the amount and method of indem- 
nification have a direct and important bear- 
ing on an effective rehabilitation regime. 
While overgenerous indemnity can dull the 
will for rehabilitation, inadequate indem- 
nity requirements can destroy an employer's 
incentive to support rehabilitation by pro- 
viding him with an easier or cheaper alterna- 
tive. More important, inadequate indem- 
nity can lower patient morale, or force return 
to gainful employment in advance of clear- 
cut medical indications. 


I should like to call especial attention 
to this last sentence, that an inadequate 
indemnity can lower patient morale. 
This point is developed at length in sub- 
sequent paragraphs of this same report. 
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Now, I think this is good common- 
sense, and I commend our friends in the 
American Medical Association for it. 
But I cannot understand how the 
American Medical Association can en- 
dorse adequate benefits as an aid to the 
rehabilitation of the industrially dis- 
abled, and yet simultaneously condemn 
in an unmeasured and unrestrained 
manner the payment of similar benefits 
for the long-term disabled as an entire 
group. This is certainly not understand- 
able from the standpoint either of logic 
or of medical reasoning. The American 
Medical Association in this respect is in- 
deed like the character in Stephen Lea- 
cock’s story who mounted his horse and 
rode off in all directions. Ican only con- 
clude that the attitude of the leaders of 
the American Medical Association, on 
this as on so many other questions of 
social policy is largely shaped by their 
political and social prejudices and lik- 
ings. These doctors say they are opposed 
to state medicine, but many of them 
seem to want to create a medical state. 
Thus, a leading candidate for the presi- 
dency of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, without having personally exam- 
ined any of the men in question, has 
solemnly announced that the President, 
after a critical heart attack and a major 
operation, is in better physical condition 
than any of his various Democratic ri- 
vals. It is about time that the rank and 
file of the profession expressed their dis- 
approval both of politics in medicine 
and medicine in politics. 

The fourth objection to the George 
amendment is that it will cost too much. 
As I have pointed out, the actuary for 
the Social Security Administration, 
Robert J. Myers, has made an interme- 
diate estimate of cost which is between 
the high and low estimates. On a level 
premium basis through time, this aver- 
age was set at forty-two one hundredths 
of 1 percent of the covered payroll. In 
the beginning, the cost would be much 
less than this. Mr. Myers estimates 
that in the first year, approximately 
250,000 persons would draw disability 
benefits totaling a little over $200 mil- 
lion at an average cost of about one- 
sixth of 1 percent of the covered pay- 
roll. This number would probably in- 
crease in 25 years to a total of around 
1 million persons and a payroll cost of 
around $900 million, or about two-thirds 
of 1 percent of the covered earnings. 

But the surplus accumulated during 
the earlier years, on a forty-two one 
hundredths of 1 percent contribution 
plus accumulated interest, would prob- 
ably be sufficient according to Dr. Myers 
to meet the costs into the foreseeable 
future—it should be noted that this is an 
intermediate cost estimate based on the 
assumption of high-level employment. 

To provide an assessment of one-half 
of 1 percent of payroll, distributed 
equally between employer and employee 
should, therefore, provide a safety fac- 
tor of nearly one-tenth of 1 percent or 
one-fifth of the basic estimates. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana, who has 
played such a magnificent part in this 
whole fight. 
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Mr. LONG. The Senator was very 
gracious in permitting me to look at an 
advance copy of his remarks, which I ap- 
preciate very much. I completely agree 
with the Senator’s position. ‘The speech 
he is making is one of the best speeches 
that has ever been made on the subject 
of disability insurance. 

I completely agree with him that 
spreading the risk with small payments, 
which everyone can afford, is the way to 
take care of disability. It is certainly 
far better than the public welfare ap- 
proach, which requires that the person 
applying for relief be needy, that he have 
no means of getting other assistance, or 
that his relations cannot help him, or 
similar situations. 

The idea of preserving a person’s pride 
and self-respect, by having him pay for 
the insurance which he receives in pay- 
ments, appeals to me. 

We can say, of course, that the man 
who receives the smallest percentage re- 
turn with regard to the amount he pays 
in is the person in the upper brackeis. 
For example, a man who makes as much 
as $4,200 or more a year will receive in 
disability payments only about 31 per- 
cent of his earnings, whereas a person 
who earns $100 a month receives about 
55 percent of his earnings. 

I believe that when it is worked out, 
it will be found that a person would be 
paying about 75 cents a month to insure 
himself against disability, and that his 
employer would be paying 75 cents a 
month also. 

When such a man lost his job because 
of disability he would be in a position to 
draw, starting at age 50, a total of ap- 
proximately $19,000, to carry him from 
the time he was 50 years of age until he 
was 65. 

That is certainly a large amount of 
assistance for a person to receive in the 
event he is disabled, to offset the terrific 
hardship which his disability in all prob- 
ability would entail. It is a rather high 
payment, and I am sure that almost every 
workman in the country would be willing 
to pay such a small amount for that kind 
of protection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. It comes to about $10 
a year. I regard that as a good invest- 
ment. ‘The Senator from Louisiana the 
other day made his case on the floor of 
the Senate. He made it very succinctly 
in a few sentences. He made the very 
‘best brief statement of the issue that I 
have ever heard. If people will only 
realize what is involved here, they will 
cease to make many of their objections. 

I may say that this is not only insur- 
ance, but it is social insurance. In social 

it is possible to introduce a 
principle which it is not possible to in- 
troduce in private insurance, namely, 
some sharing of the benefits and some of 
the allocation of the costs, 

Social security is good for everyone in 
most circumstances. Its broader effect 
is to give a greater proportionate benefit 
to those who are most in need, on the 
Christian principle of “Share ye with 
one another your burdens.” 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that, 
as the Senator from Illinois and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana have pointed out, 
unless we adopt a plan of disability in- 
surance such as is provided in the George 
amendment, the only alternative is that 
a great number of the men who are per- 
manently and totally disabled will neces- 
sarily become objects of charity? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
There is no alternative that I can think 
of, except using up one’s private re- 
sources, 

Mr. LEHMAN. In many cases there 
are no private resources to draw on, 
because those private resources usually 
have already been consumed and the 
families are poor and are unable to take 
care of the person. As I see it, the only 
alternative is for the person to become 
an object of charity. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. One thing which I do not 
understand is why some people who 
appreciate the need of this type of in- 
surance oppose it so vigorously. I have 
in mind the American Medical Associa- 
tion. It was only a year ago that spokes- 
men for the American Medical Associa- 
tion came before the committee and 
asked us to pass a bill giving them a tax 
deduction to assist them in insuring 
themselves against disability. 

In other words, the doctor recognizes 
that if he should go blind, for instance, 
he could not continue his practice as a 
doctor. So they came before the com- 
mittee and asked for a tax deduction. 
Most doctors are in a relatively high 
income-tax bracket. If we had adopted 
that proposal, it would have meant that 
Uncle Sam was picking up about 50 per- 
cent of the check. That is what it would 
have amounted to. 

Under such a proposal the cost of dis- 
ability insurance for doctors would have 
been about the same cost to the doctors 
as it would have been if they had placed 
themselves under social security because 
the social-security program costs only 
about half as much as it would cost to 
take out similar insurance with a private 
company. The working man wants 
what the doctors want. If it is good 
enough for the doctors, it should be good 
enough for the workingmen. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They want to be taken 
care of under the social-security system. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. The 

doctors constitute the only large remain- 
ing group of professional people who are 
opposed to social security. ‘The lawyers 
asked to be taken under this system. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. That is in the case 
of young lawyers. 
Mr. LONG. Yes. But they learned 
what it was all about. In the great city 
of Cleveland, the lawyers started to wake 
up to what the social-security system 
was all about. Some of them came be- 
fore us at the time the American Bar 
Association was against the social-se- 
curity system. 

They had a discussion group. - Two 
men debated in favor of social security 
and two men debated against it. After 
the debate was concluded before the 
whole group of attorneys, they proceeded 
to take a vote of all the attorneys present 
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as to whether they were for or against 
lawyers being covered by social security. 
Every lawyer present, including those 
who had conducted the debate, voted in 
favor of social security. They were con- 
vinced, after they had studied the sub- 
ject, that it was the best type of insur- 
ance for the cost that could be devised. 

The only group of professional people 
who will be left out, after we pass this 
bill, will be the doctors and the chiro- 
practors. I understand the chiroprac- 
tors want to be considered in the same 
category with doctors, and I can under- 
stand why. It somewhat dignifies them 
to be in the same category with doctors. 
Those are the only professional groups 
of any consequence that will not be cov- 
ae by social security after we pass this 
bil 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, there are 
some members of the medical profession 
who do wish to be included. 

Mr. LONG. I would be willing to leave 
out the doctors, so long as a majority of 
them do not want to be under Social 
Security. If they do not want it, that is 
alright with me. But I do not see why 
the doctors should send a representative 
from every medical association in the 
United. States to testify against letting 
the workingman purchase that which 
the workingman wants to buy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is re- 
ferring to disability insurance, is he not? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. They do not want 
the working man to have what is good 
for the doctors. If they do not want it, 
they can be left out. But I do not see 
why they should oppose letting the work- 
ingman have something for which he 
is willing to pay. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am greatly dis- 
appointed that they are opposing it, and 
I hope Members of the Senate will not 
be overpowered by their opposition. It 
is true that the American Medical Asso- 
ciation had a powerful influence in the 
1952 elections, though I do not think it 
was as great as was claimed by them. 
They claim credit for defeating several 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the proposal is, 
in a sense, a subsidy for the medical 
profession, because, if we consider the 
disabling diseases, it will be found that 
the top one in the list is heart disease 
with hardening of the arteries. Anyone 
who has that disease needs a doctor. 
How can such a person pay the doctor? 
He cannot work. He would be able to 
pay his doctor bill if he had disability 
assistance, 

I believe arthritis is next on the list, 
If a man has arthritis, he needs a doctor. 

Cancer of the blood tops the list of the 
various kinds of cancer. A person with 
such a disease needs a doctor. 

Polio is one of the top disablers. Peo- 
ple suffering from that disease need 
doctors. They haye to have doctors to 
look after them from day to day. The 
income realized from social security dis- 
ha insurance would pay the doctor 

III. 

One of these days, the medical associ- 
ation will wake up to the fact that when 
Payments are made for these various 
disabling diseases, the doctor will be one 
of the persons sharing in the check, 
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Why they have not figured that out up 
to this time, I cannot understand. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am not at all sur- 
prised, because I have seen a similar at- 
titude taken in many other activities af- 
fecting the health of the people. 

The American Medical Association is 
opposing social security on the ground 
that the people could and should be re- 
habilitated. But as governor of a great 
State for many years, and as a member 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare of the Senate, I do not recall 
any occasion whatsoever when the 
American Medical Association tried to 
use its influence to obtain appropriations 
sufficient to advance the cause of re- 
habilitation. They just have not done 
that. I have the greatest admiration 
for most medical practitioners. Indi- 
vidual doctors frequently make tremen- 
dous sacrifices. I am not referring to 
them but to the American Medical As- 
sociation. The officers and governing 
body of the American Medical Associa- 
tion have opposed social security as they 
have opposed so many other things 
which are necessary to the welfare of 
the people, and to which the people are 
entitled. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think one of the 
tragedies of modern life in America has 
been the fact that doctors who are so 
generous and kind in their individual 
treatment of patients have allowed 
themselves to be governed by an inner 
clique of physicians to the well-to-do 
who do not have a great deal of personal 
contact with the problems of poor peo- 
ple, and who are largely the articulate 
members of the various medical societies. 
As a result, they have opposed in all too 
many cases measures which would really 
help the health and welfare of the 
American people. I think it has been a 
tragedy that they have adopted such an 
attitude. 

Mr. President, I have said that the 
assistance will be ample to meet the 
costs, 

Our critics, however, claim that this 
would not be enough and say that the 
tendency toward malingering and the 
way in which the disability rate rose 
under private plans during the great de- 
pression of the thirties is clear indica- 
tion that the costs might be double 
Myers’ intermediate estimate. 

Here it should be noted, however, that 
real efforts will be made to root out and 
discourage malingering and that the ex- 
perience of the thirties is no guide. For 
then, there was no unemployment insur- 
ance and men who were out of work and 
deprived of income were at once adverse- 
ly affected from a physical and mental 
standpoint and, at the same time, came 
to look upon the receipt of private dis- 
ability benefits as a way out of their 
tragic situation. 

Our people are now better protected 
than they were during the great depres- 
sion. Because of unemployment insur- 
ance, their income does not stop when 
their job ceases. This relieves the temp- 
tation to use disability benefits as pro- 
tection against unemployment, while it 
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also lessens the danger of psychoso- 
matic sickness. 

Probably a major reason for the difi- 
culties of private companies with dis- 
ability insurance was the problem of 
writing into contracts language which 
would cover all possible cases of dis- 
ability: However, this problem does not 
arise with respect to this legislation, be- 
cause the determination as to disability 
is an administrative one. Experience 
with the disability freeze indicates that 
the determination of disability can be 
tough but fair. 

Dr. Myers’ estimates are conservative 
because he assumes that the average 
earnings per covered worker will con- 
tinue to be the same as in 1954. This 
is a proper assumption for an actuary 
to make. 

At the same time, we know it has 
not been true in the past and that there 
is little likelihood that it will be true in 
the future. Weekly earnings are, in- 
stead, nearly twice what they were in 
1945, and between 3 and 4 times what 
they were in 1935, when the Social Se- 
curity Act was launched. Even if the 
price level were to remain constant, the 
increase in per capita productivity and, 
hence in average money earnings, will 
in all likelihood send up the total 
amounts taken into the system by not 
far from 2 percent a year. Sinee bene- 
fits paid out under these conditions do 
not increase as rapidly as total contribu- 
tions, a large further margin of safety 
is built into the system. Due to the fact 
that while benefits are 55 percent of aver- 
age earnings up to $110 a month, they 
are only 20 percent of earnings above 
that figure. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator has 
outlined what the cost of this program 
would be. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. According to Dr. 
Myers“ estimate, forty-two one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of covered payroll 
on a level premium basis. 

Mr. LONG. When the program goes 
into full effect for those who are dis- 
abled, after they have achieved eligi- 
bility over some period of time, there 
will be some increase in the cost of the 
program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is right. 

Mr. LONG. But from that point for- 
ward, there is no reason to believe that 
the cost of the program will increase, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is right. 

Mr. LONG. Because there will not be 
an increase of disabled persons, on a per- 
centage basis. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. Therefore, when we shall 
have assumed the normal case burden of 
‘disabled persons, the number could not 
be expected to increase, as would be the 
case with the aged. : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The percentage will 
not increase relative to the working 
population. 

Mr. LONG. The percentage of per- 
‘sons disabled will not increase, as would 
be the case with the aged, because it is 
expected that persons will live longer and 
longer. For that reason, there will be an 
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increasing number of people over the age 
of 65. However, that situation does not 
apply to disabled persons, and there is 
no reason to believe, after the normal 
caseload is reached, that there will be an 
increase percentagewise in the number of 
disabled. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is right. 

We should not be afraid, therefore, of 
financing the benefits by an additional 
tax of one-quarter of 1 percent upon em- 
ployers and employees alike on earnings 
up to $350 a month or $4,200 a year, and 
three-eighths of 1 percent upon similar 
earnings of the self-employed. If added 
contributions are needed, labor at least 
would be ready to foot its share of the 
bill. For the A. F. of L. and the CIO, at 
their first joint convention, adopted a 
trees pledging themselves as fol- 

WS: 

We continue also our full support of the 
increased contribution rate necessary to keep 
social security soundly financed when these 
increased benefits are provided. 


With this, the last objection to pro- 
viding disability benefits should disap- 
pear. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire resolution be printed at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
is still another factor. The introduction 
of insurance benefits for disabilities of 
persons over the age of 50 will not im- 
mediately decrease by very much assist- 
ance or welfare payments for those han- 
dicapped, because it will take time to 
build up eligibility. However, as the sys- 
tem comes to cover more and more peo- 
ple, it should reduce the assistance pay- 
ments. Those assistance payments are 
paid for entirely by the taxpayers, partly 
by the taxpayers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and partly by taxpayers of the 
State governments. So that what would 
otherwise be a tax burden would be re- 
duced in some degree by the substitution 
of the insurance benefits for the assist- 
ance payments, and the insurance bene- 
fits would be jointly contributed by em- 
ployer and employee on a self-respecting 
basis for the purchase of insurance and 
not for a charitable handout. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. Persons in the upper in- 
come brackets should welcome the pro- 
gram, because they make the major tax 
payments. Some of the general revenues 
into which go payments for income, cor- 
poration, and inheritance taxes all help 
to pay for the cost of welfare payments. 
That being the case, they could expect 
to have some relief, insofar as concerns 
the taxes they pay on corporate and per- 
sonal income. : 

a DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rec 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
all those persons who would be covered 
under the George amendment at age 50, 
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rather than at age 65, have been mem- 
bers of the system of social-security 
insurance? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Some of them have 
been members of the system for a great 
many years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. In order to 
meet the eligibility requirements under 
the George amendment, persons must 
have had a large amount of prior em- 
ployent under the system—at least 5 
years of covered employment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. What I cannot under- 
stand is the argument which has been 
raised that the proposal to pay disabil- 
- ity insurance at a certain age is some- 
thing entirely new, that it is something 
that is socialistic. As a matter of fact, 
many insurance companies pay disabil- 
ity insurance at certain ages, even though 
the insured persons may be younger than 
65 years of age. Under the policies of 
some insurance companies, they pay dis- 
ability insurance at any age. There is 
nothing new or socialistic about the pro- 
posal in any way. It is a system which 
has been recognized by insurance com- 
panies as far back as I can recall. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is simply a bet- 
ter method of protecting against great 
risks than the method which the ma- 
jority of the people can obtain for them- 
selves. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say in conclu- 
sion that the time is ripe for us to take 
the next forward step in social security, 
and to insure against severe, crippling, 
and long-continued disability for those 
over 50. 

This will be an investment in self- 
respect. It will not cost much—prob- 
ably less than one-half of 1 percent of 
payroll. 

Those who object to it are, in the 
main, those who have opposed each pre- 
vious step in social security. The fact 
that their past fears have been proved 
to be largely groundless should prevent 
our being frightened by their present 
claims. 

I regret that the administration has 
seen fit to oppose this proposal. 

I regret that the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, for whom personally I always 
entertain a high opinion, should have 
seen fit to appear on the last day of the 
hearings and to make a very vigorous 
statement in opposition to the proposal. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I would imagine that if 
the administration were to succeed in 
defeating the proposal, assuming the 
same administration should continue in 
power for a while longer, the same pro- 
posal may be sent down in an adminis- 
tration bill. The administration wit- 
nesses testified in such a way that they 
left the door open so that they could 
make their own proposal later on, after 
they had succeeded in defeating the pro- 
posal made in a previous Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That may be the poli- 
tics of the administration, but it is not 
the politics of the Senator from Illinois. 
If the administration were to come for- 
ward with a proposal to help mankind, 
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I would support it even if it originated 
with the administration. And I think 
it is poor policy to oppose a proposal 
simply because it comes from the Demo- 
crats. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Illinois 
has had outstanding experience to qual- 
ify on the subject he is discussing. That 
is why I am particularly happy to have 
him as a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, which handles social-security 
matters. However, the Senator from 
Illinois was not a member of the com- 
mittee at the time hearings were held 
on the bill. 

I think if the Senator will review the 
statement of Secretary Hobby last year, 
when she was Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
he will ind that she urged that we ought 
to think about the subject, study it, and 
mull over it a while; notwithstanding the 
fact that the subject has been studied 
for almost 20 years. 

The Senator will further find that 
Secretary Folsom's testimony this time 
was that we should study the matter, see 
what experience will yield, and eventu- 
ally they might consent to doing some- 
thing like this, although he himself was 
a member of the very group which stud- 
ied the matter in 1948. He had 8 years 
to think about it, after that very group 
made its recommendation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana has brought to mind some 
memories of my own, because I was a 
member of the group set up by the United 
States Senate and the Social Security 
Administration in 1938 to study the so- 
cial-security law. Of course, I was not 
a Member of this body at that time. Mr. 
Folsom was a member of the same group 
with me. I liked him. I still like him 
very much, as a matter of fact. We held 
meeting after meeting. We decided to 
recommend benefits and insurance for 
survivors; and we debated the question 
of disability benefits. I do not remem- 
ber whether he was for them or against 
them. I know I was for them, although 
I had great desire to tie them up with 
rehabilitation and to prevent malinger- 
ing. This subject has been studied by 
official bodies for at least 18 years. Sec- 
retary Folsom was a member of the 1938 
committee, and he was a member of the 
1948 committee. In 1948, I was engaged 
in some other matters—in trying to get 
elected to this body. So I was not a 
member of that group. But certainly 
there has been ample time to study it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scott in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator from Illi- 
nois was not a member of the 1948 com- 
mittee, perhaps he would not know 
about this matter. But my information 
is that in the 1948 committee, out of a 
17-man group, 15 members recommended 
that the time was ripe, and that dis- 
ability insurance should then be pro- 
ceeded with. Mr. Folsom and one other 
member at that time said it should be 
thought about and studied longer—al- 
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though he had been studying it for at 
least 10 years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from Il- 
linois remember the name of the other 
member of the committee who took that 
position? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it was Albert 
Linton, then president, and now chair- 
man of the board, I believe, of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Insurance Co. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. And 
back in 1948, Mr. Folsom wanted to study 
the matter further. However, these 
needy persons will be dead long before 
the study is completed, if we proceed at 
the rate Mr. Folsom and others like him 
have suggested. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to say that al- 
though I think Mr. Folsom is wrong on 
this matter, I have known him for almost 
30 years, and he is a high-minded person 
and a rather socially minded person. 
But he is extremely cautious. If we had 
to depend on him, I believe that no new 
steps would be taken during the life of 
any of us. He will administer very well 
the programs which have been decided 
on, but he is never found launching out 
into bold new programs, 

Mr. LONG. The chances are that if 
we had had to proceed on the basis Mr. 
Folsom prefers, we never would have had 
any program such as this one. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to 
commend the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois for his remarkably fine work in the 
field of social security. As the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] has said, the 
record of the Senator from Illinois in this 
matter is one of years of study and of 
great understanding in this area of im- 
portant social-welfare legislation. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Senator from Illinois to the fact that 
although Mr. Folsom, for whom I, too, 
have respect and admiration—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And he is a great im- 
provement over his predecessor in the 
Office of Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, there is no 
doubt of that. But although Mr. Folsom 
was engaged in studying and studying, 
in postgraduate course after postgradu- 
ate course, I think one must recognize 
that Mr. Folsom was not really one of the 
mainsprings or one of the big wheels in 
the Republican organization, as such. 
Mr. Folsom represents the study side of 
the administration. But the Republican 
Party never did study this matter. In- 
stead, the Republican Party opposed it, 
and just said, “No,” from the very be- 
ginning. 

So, really, it is quite a concession from 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that he even would say publicly 
that he is studying these things. 

Mr. Folsom is an enlightened man; 
and I was delighted when he became 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. But everyone knows that any 
program that a department submits to 
Congress has to be the President’s pro- 
gram, and is worked out through the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the White House 
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organization, with its special assistants 
and advisers in and out of Government; 
and Mr. Folsom is doing what the Presi- 
dent’s program calls for. The President's 
program in regard to social security is 
to study, but to oppose lowering to age 
62 the eligibility for benefits for women; 
to study disability; but not to do very 
much about rehabilitation. 

I wish to concur in what my colleagues 
have said here in regard to rehabilita- 
tion. I am interested in this matter, 
and my record will bear out what I am 
saying. I have spoken several times in 
the Senate in advocating the appropria- 
tion of funds for rehabilitation work and 
rehabilitation facilities, and in favoring 
that one of our public-health laws be 
amended so as to provide funds for re- 
habilitation facilities. 

One of the best rehabilitation centers 
in America is located at the Mayo Foun- 
dation at the University of Minnesota 
Medical School. Dr. Kottke is in charge 
of it, and is associated there with Dr. 
Frank Krusen, one of the outstanding 
rehabilitation experts in the country. I 
have the greatest respect for these two 
gentlemen. They are friends of mine, 
and I admire them. 

But let me make it crystal clear that— 
as has been stated here—I have not wit- 
nessed any militant effort on the part 
of the administration or on the part of 
the medical profession to fortify the re- 
habilitation programs with the facilities 
and authorizations and appropriations 
which are required for this program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, The Senator from 
Minnesota is quite correct. 

Let me say that a good part of Mr. 
Folsom’s niceness can be attributed, I 
think, to the fact that he grew up in 
Georgia, and therefore presumably came 
from Democratic parentage, and thus 
had a good start in life, and has been 
traveling for some time on the accumu- 
lated moral energy furnished to him by 
the Democratic Party. However, his 
basic decency has suffered some erosion 
from contaminating contact with the 
present administration. I suggest that 
on this issue he “get his batteries re- 
charged.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. When it is stated that 
the Republican Party is opposing this 
program, attention should be called to 
the fact that the time element is in- 
volved, inasmuch as the Republican 
Party is not only opposing the program 
now, but has been opposing it for a great 
number of years. Not only has the Re- 
publican Party for a long time been op- 
posing the proposal to make adequate 
provisions for those who are disabled, 
but the majority of the Republican Party 
has also been fighting proposals to in- 
crease the welfare payments to the 
needy, the blind, and the aged. 

The Republican administration has 
been fighting the proposal to lower the 
retirement age for women. The admin- 
istration has been fighting that proposal 
bitterly, and has been using every device 
it could to defeat it. 

However, I am confident that if the 
bill is passed, the President will sign it; 
and then, when he runs for reelection, 
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he will say it is one of the great accom- 
plishments of his administration. I am 
as sure of that as Iam certain that I am 
now standing on this floor. 

I recall that when, 2 years ago, we 
reduced the excise taxes, the Eisenhower 
administration resisted that reduction, 
and did everything it could to prevent it 
and defeat it. However, Congress passed 
the bill, notwithstanding the adminis- 
tration’s opposition; and then the Presi- 
dent signed the bill. That was the only 
tax reduction made during the Eisen- 
hower administration—out of the entire 
$7 billion of tax reduction—that did the 
average workingman any good whatever. 
But after Congress insisted that that 
reduction be made, the President began 
to attempt to take credit for making it. 

Since then, whenever we have said 
that the billions of dollars of tax reduc- 
tion made under the Republican ad- 
ministration did not help workingmen 
of the country, some Republican Sena- 
tor has immediately jumped to his feet 
and has referred to this excise-tax re- 
duction that the Congress insisted upon, 
over the opposition of the administra- 
tion; Republican Senators have said that 
it was proper for the President to take 
credit for that reduction in excise taxes, 
because the President signed the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois recalls very well 
that situation. He proposed the cut in 
the tax on household appliances. That 
proposal was bitterly opposed by the 
administration but there was a little 
break in the otherwise solid front on the 
other side of the aisle, and we succeeded 
in having that bill passed and enacted 
into law. But then, when the Senator 
ran for reelection, he found that in the 
literature the opposition party distrib- 
uted, the opposition party claimed credit 
for itself—for the Republicans—for that 
reduction in the excise tax on household 
appliances. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois will recall that when the bill was 
passed, there was colloquy between the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Minnesota; and even though the 
bill was then referred to by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as “fiscal irresponsi- 
bility,” at that time both of us said— 
just as the Senator from Louisiana has 
stated now—that “Now that the bill has 
been passed, we can be sure that the 
Republicans will claim it as their own, 
will pull it to their bosom, will hug it 
and love it, and will say, ‘This is ours.’” 

Mr. President, that is exactly what 
happened—even though prior to that 
time the attitude of the Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency and the atti- 
tude of the Republican Party was con- 
sistently one of opposition to every- 
thing related to social security; and their 
position regarding it was entirely one of 
adverse comment and negative state- 
ment and negative approach. They said 
it was collectivism and socialism and 
that it would wreck the private insurance 
companies and would undermine the 
moral fiber of the people. 

But then, all at once—when the pro- 
gram did work, and when it was found 
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that the funds were adequate, and that 
the program was solvent, and that the 
benefits were proving to be of help to 
both individuals and insurance com- 
panies, and the national economy—the 
Republican leadership began to say, 
“Yes, this is a fine program, something 
we have been working for for years.” 

Mr. President, that situation reminds 
me of a man who refused to acknowledge 
his parentage of a little boy, and simply 
had nothing to do with the boy for his 
first 6 years. Then the boy went to 
school, and did very well, and then went 
to high school, where he continued to do 
very well as a student; and also did very 
well as an athlete, and made the football 
team and made the basketball team; and 
became valedictorian of his class, won 
a scholarship, and went to college, where 
he also did very well, made the college 
football team and made the basketball 
team, and made “All American,” and 
graduated from college with honors. 
Then, all at once, out of the catacombs 
came his father, then on old man, and— 
although for more than 20 years he had 
denied being the father of the young 
man—suddenly said, for the first time, 
“That’s my boy,” and pointed to him 
with pride. 

That is what the administration has 
dgne in this case. For 20 years the ad- 
ministration opposed this program and 
used every means at its command to 
thwart it. But during those 20 years we 
worked hard and made great sacrifices 
for the program, and the political bodies 
of those who fought for it have been piled 
high, so to speak. But now, all of a sud- 
den, after 20 years of constant opposi- 
tion to the program, the Republicans 
step forward—handsome, well dressed, 
looking affluent—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In fact, they are 
affluent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, indeed, Mr. 
President; they are very affluent. 
I[Laughter.] And now the Republicans 
say—for the first time This is a fine 
program, and it is sound and solvent“ 
except when something new is tried. 

I think it fair to say that if, during all 
the years which have passed since the 
early days, it had been necessary to rely 
upon the Republicans, insofar as deter- 
mining the shape of the world was con- 
cerned, today we would not have round 
globes to show the shape of the world; 
but, instead, it would still be said that 
the world was flat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say, in reply 
to the comments of the Senator from 
Louisiana and the Senator from Minne- 
sota about the reversal of the position of 
Republicans on social security, that I 
think we all remember very well the trip 
which the then Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower made to Texas in 1949, when he 
was entertained by a great many wealthy 
Texas oilmen. Upon one occasion he 
made the statement that if anyone 
wanted social security he should go to 
jail. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the statement 
was that if anyone wanted security he 
should go to jail. However, I believe 
that statement was generally interpreted 
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as referring to the social security type of 
program. It was widely hailed by many 
vigorous opponents of social security and 
public welfare as a great statement of 
principle. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. I now have a 
copy of the New York Times article of 
December 9, 1949, which quotes him as 
saying, “If all that Americans want is 
security, they can go to prison. They'll 
have enough to eat, a bed, and a roof over 
their heads.” Perhaps he should have 
added, “Or go into the Army.” 

At the time I felt that that statement 
was not worthy of the general. Of 
course, that position has since been re- 
versed, I regret to find the administra- 
tion opposing the extension of this same 
principle to the field of disability. 

Mr. President, I have only a sentence 
left to complete my speech. 

I may be quite naive, but I simply 
cannot believe that the spokesmen for 
the administration really want to shut 
the gates of mercy on mankind. I hope 
that this discussion and that which is to 
follow may serve to change their opinion, 
and that we may adopt the George 
amendment by a resounding vote when 
it comes up. 

The matters heretofore referred to are 
as follows: 


ELIGIBILITY FOR DISABILITY é 


To be eligible for the “freeze” of benefits 
because of disability the person has to meet 
two requirements with respect to coverage: 

1. He must have 20 quarters of coverage 
out of the last 40 quarters (5 years out of 
10) ending with the quarter in which disabll- 
ity began. 

2. He must have 6 quarters of coverage out 
of the last 13 quarters (1½ years out of 34) 
ending with the quarter in which disability 
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Since the freeze is retroactive, a person 
whose disability began (as early as the 
fourth quarter of 1941) 5 years after the 
effective date of the act (1937) is eligible 
if he met the two requirements. For ex- 
ample: Mr. A worked in covered employment 
throughout the years 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 
and 1941. He is found to have become dis- 
abled in December 1941. He meets both re- 
quirements as to coverage and is therefore 
eligible for the freeze of benefits at the level 
of December 1941. 

Mr. B worked in covered employment 
throughout 1937, 1938, 1940, and 1941. 
Throughout 1942 and 1943 he was either ill 
or working in employment that was not 
covered. He worked again in covered em- 
ployment throughout 1944, but became dis- 
abled at the end of 1944. He had 20 quar- 
ters of coverage out of the previous 40, but 
had only 5 quarters of coverage out of the 
last 13, and therefore would not be eligible 
for the disability freeze. 

Mr. © worked in covered employment 
throughout 1940 and 1941. He then had a 
heart attack which kept him out of work 
during 1942 and 1943. He recovered suffi- 
ciently to return to work throughout 1944 
and 1945, but then suffered another heart 
attack and has not since been able to work. 
He would have 8 out of the last 13 quarters 
of coverage, but only 16 out of the last 40, 
and would therefore not be eligible for the 
disability freeze. 

The same rules would apply at any period. 
These early examples were used to show 
how far back the freeze goes. 

The requirements for eligibility for disabil- 
ity payments under the House bill are the 
same as for the present freeze with two addi- 
tions: 

1. Payments do not begin until age 50. 

2. The beneficiary must be fully insured. 
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In both the freeze and the payment plans 
& 6-month waiting period is required. 

Fully insured status may be acquired by 
having 40 quarters (10 years) of coverage 
or by having one quarter of coverage for each 
two quarters elapsing after 1950 or after the 
quarter in which the individual became 21 
years of age, in other words coverage for 
half of the time. (The quarters of coverage 
may be acquired either before or after 1950.) 
Fully insured status can also be acquired by 
being covered in every quarter elapsing after 
1954. In all cases a minimum of six quar- 
ters of coverage is required for an indi- 
vidual to be fully insured. Any person who 
is fully insured at the time he is determined 
to be eligible for the disability freeze has 
his fully insured status frozen, and at age 
50 he would be eligible for disability pay- 
ments. 

Until 1961, any person who met the 20 
quarters (5 years) of coverage requirement 
for disability payments or the freeze would 
automatically meet the fully insured re- 
quirement of coverage for half the time 
elapsing after 1950. Therefore all persons 
currently under the freeze (with an excep- 
tion noted below) would be eligible for pay- 
ments at age 50. 

For example: Mr. D incurs a disability in 
December 1960, after working 5 years in 
covered employment. He meets the require- 
ments for the freeze and he is fully insured 
because he was covered for 5 of the 10 years 
elapsing after 1950. He would therefore be 
eligible for disability payments at age 50. 

Beginning with 1961, and until 1971, one 
additional quarter of coverage for each two 
quarters of elapsed time would be required 
in order to be fully insured. Beginning with 
1971, 10 years of coverage would be required 
in order to be fully insured. 

For example: Mr. E becomes disabled in 
1966, after 6 years of covered employment. 
He would be eligible for the freeze, which 
would preserve his benefits until he was age 
65, but he would not be eligible for dis- 
ability payments at age 50 because he was 
not fully insured—he had only 6 years of 
coverage but needed 7%½ to be fully insured 
(one-half of the 15 years elapsing after 1950). 
By 1971, and thereafter, he would need 10 
years of coverage. 

In the case of younger people, the require- 
ment of coverage for one-half of the time 
elapsing after they became 21 years of age 
would apply. Thus, any person who acquired 
5 years of coverage and became disabled be- 
fore he was 31 years of age would be fully 
insured and eligible for payments at age 50. 
For example: Mr. F becomes disabled in 1980, 
at the age of 30, after working in covered 
employment throughout 1957-59. He is 
eligible for the freeze and is fully insured, 
having been covered for more than half of 
the time elapsing after he became 21. He 
would be eligible for disability payments at 
age 50. 

However, if the disability did not occur 
until he was 41, he would need 10 years of 
coverage (one-half of the 20 years elapsing 
after he was 21) in order to be fully insured. 

Nore.—There is one small group of people 
under the freeze who would not automati- 
cally qualify for payments. The act defines 
blindness and makes this a disability for 
purposes of the freeze. However, to receive 
disability payments a blind person must 
demonstrate inability to engage in substan- 
tial gainful employment as must all others. 

In 1950 and in 1954 amendments were 
adopted to the Social Security Act which 
substantially expanded coverage. Those 
people taken in under the amendments of 
1950 become eligible for the disability freeze, 
and subsequently for payments, if they be- 
came disabled during the last quarter of 
1955—that is the earliest date at which 
they could have acquired 5 years of cover- 
age. For those taken in under the amend- 
ments of 1954, the earliest date at which 
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they could become eligible is the last quarter 
of 1959. 


The total number of workers in covered 
employment for selected years follows: 


35, 393, 000 
40, 976, 000 


1956 (estimated) (due to amend- 
ments of 1954) 


MEDICAL RELATIONS IN WORKMEN’s COMPEN- 
SATION: A GUIDE FOR THE EVALUATION AND 
IMPLEMENTATION OF A PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM 
BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


(Adoption by house of delegates, December 
1955) 


FOREWORD 


Since its inception the Council on Indus- 
trial Health has maintained an active inter- 
est in workmen's compensation. In recent 
years a series of studies has made it clear 
that there is widespread dissatisfaction with 
current policies, programs and procedures. 
Those studies with special emphasis on medi- 
cal aspects strongly suggest that present- 
day laws have not kept pace with advances 
in professional skiil, technical knowledge and 
with substantial alterations in the political 
and socio-economic milieu. Official actions 
by the house of delegates of the American 
Medical Association, requests for assistance 
from State medical societies, and information 
developed through the council’s own investi- 
gations have demonstrated a need for a guide 
by which physicians, individually and as or- 
ganizations, can reassess their proper role in 
this important sphere of medical service. 

In formulating these guides, thoughtful 
consideration has been given to the views of 
recognized authorities and to representatives 
of many agencies whose interests are closely 
identified with workmen’s compensation, Of 
special value was the session on workmen’s 
compensation at the 15th Annual Congress on 
Industrial Health in January 1955. At that 
time statements on the essentials and goals 
of a modern program were presented by 
spokesmen for labor, industry, law, medicine, 
and administrative bodies. The Council on 
Industrial Health acknowledges with sincere 
appreciation assistance and encouragement 
received from these sources. 

The preparation of this report has been 
the work of the Council’s Committee on 
Workmen's Compensation and Rehabilita- 
tion made up of the following members: 
Drs. Henry H. Kessler, chairman, Newark, 
N. J.; Lloyd E. Hamlin, Chicago; Rutherford 
T. Johnstone, Los Angeles; E. S, Jones, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; and O. A. Sander, Milwaukee. 
Special thanks are due to Earl D. Cheit, St. 
Louis; Bernard Hirsh, law department, Chi- 
cago; James J. Reid, Columbia, S. C.; and 
Herman M. Somers, Haverford, Pa.; consult- 
ants who participated actively in the vari- 
ous stages of investigation and preparation, 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION’S INTEREST IN 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


The workmen’s compensation program in 
the United States was adopted primarily to 
meet certain needs of employees or their 
survivors resulting from disability or death 
of an employee arising out of and in the 
course of employment. In general, the pro- 
gram sought to remedy inadequacies stem- 
ming from common law and employers’ lia- 
bility statutes by providing laws based upon 
the principle of insured liability without re- 
gard to fault on the part of either employee 
or employer. Of primary concern was the 
provision of cash payments to replace a por- 
tion of wages lost by disabled employees. 
Little or no consideration was given to the 
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provision of medical care for occupational 
disabilities. Under the Federal, State, and 
Territorial laws enacted between 1911 and 
1948, the major emphasis of the various sys- 
tems and their administration has contin- 
ued to be on monetary satisfaction of lia- 
bility, with insufficient attention given to 
the rehabilitation of the occupationally dis- 
abled. 

Substantial progress has been made in the 
extension of medical care, the application of 
improved clinical techniques and other 
aspects of the rehabilitation process, includ- 
ing vocational training and selective place- 
ment of the disabled in kinds of work suited 
to physical and emotional capacity. It is a 
matter of great and growing concern that a 
considerable gap exists between potential 
services to the occupationally disabled and 
what is actually available to them. 

In any event, many physicians have been 
deterred from widespread and active partici- 
pation in workmen’s compensation affairs, 
They are largely unaware of the significance 
of medical and economic policies under these 
laws and the undesirable and often harmful 
etfects of existing systems. Whatever the 
causes the attitude has been short-sighted 
and unwise to the end that not only work- 
men’s compensation laws but other similar 
laws in related flelds of social security are 
and have been formulated largely without 
medical consultation or any clear identifica- 
tion of medicine’s primary interest. The pre- 
dominance which economic considerations 
have come to occupy in both the professional 
and administrative aspects of workmen's 
compensation is a natural consequence. 
These same considerations have led to a con- 
centration of professional services and re- 
sponsibility in a few and not always the best 
hands. The Council's studies and others call 
attention to the need for critical appraisal 
of medicine’s past record of performance and 
its present opportunities for the implementa- 
tion of new and creative concepts (1). 

The Council on Industrial Health is con- 
vinced through its consideration of the find- 
ings in this report that physicians have a 
duty and responsibility, both as members of 
professional organizations and as citizens in 
an industrial society, to improve the lot of 
the occupationally disabled. The several 
recommendations contained herein are pre- 
sented with that purpose in mind, 

GOALS OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

The basic goals of workmen's compensa- 
tion today are: 

1. Rehabilitation of the occupationally dis- 
abled; 

2. Assured, prompt and adequate indem- 
nity for the occupationally disabled or their 
survivors; 

3. Minimal cost to employers and society 
commensurate with the above provisions. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THESE GOALS 


The essential elements in the implementa- 
tion of these goals from the medical point of 
view are described in the following sections 
of this report. Actually, sustained coopera- 
tive effort by all individuals and groups con- 
cerned with the welfare of the occupationally 
disabled are essential to success. 


REHABILITATION OF THE OCCUPATIONALLY 
DISABLED 

Rehabilitation implies the effective use of 
all disciplines and skills dedicated to the con- 
quest of disability. Aside from great bene- 
fit to the disabled, their families and to so- 
ciety, current experience has amply demon- 
strated that the provision of rehabilitation 
services results in substantial savings in both 
medical and indemnity costs, just as the de- 
velopment of medical care provisions has 
resulted in savings in indemnity payments. 

The establishment of workable rehabili- 
tation programs calls for specific statutory 
provision; planned and improved coopera- 
tion from the medical profession; and intelli- 
gent, forceful administrative supervision. 
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1. Statutory provision. Periodically, work- 
men’s compensation legislation and rulings 
come up for review. To implement a proper 
rehabilitation program the medical profes- 
sion should seek adoption of statutory pro- 
visions that recognize these points: 

(a) Rehabilitation of the occupationally 
disabled is the intent and responsibility of 
the compensation system and the legal right 
of the employee. 

(b) The disabled employee is entitled to 
all services, appliances and supplies required 
by the nature of his disability or the process 
of his recovery and that will promote his 
restoration to or his continuance in employ- 
ment. Services include medical, surgical, 
dental, hospital, and nursing attendance and 
treatment, as well as the training necessary 
to rehabilitation. Appliances and supplies 
include medicines; medical, surgical and 
dental supplies; crutches; artificial mem- 
bers; and apparatus. Services, appliances 
and supplies are to be paid for by the em- 
ployer under the supervision of competent 
professionals responsible to the administra- 
tive agency. 

(c) In the absence of stipulated agree- 
ments, professional fees should approximate 
those that would be charged the employee as 
a private patient for similar services. 

(d) Disabled employees should have the 
right to accept physicians’ services provided 
by employers, or to select another attending 
physician from a register of all other physi- 
cians in the community willing and qualified 
to perform the essential services (2). 

(e) Vocational counseling, training, tran- 
sitional employment and placement services 
require prompt analysis of problems, efficient 
screening, and referral and follow-up tech- 
niques to assure proper training and results. 
Effective supervision of these services in pub- 
lic or private facilities requires prompt re- 
porting of occupational disabilities to the 
administrative agency. 

(f) When necessary administrative proce- 
dures for such a system of rehabilitation of 
the occupationally disabled do not exist, or 
when adequate facilities are not readily 
available, steps should be taken to provide 
them. 

2. Planned cooperation from the medical 
profession: Successful operation of a work- 
men's compensation system depends in- 
creasingly upon the medical profession. Al- 
though the administrative agency has the 
ultimate responsibility by law, medical care 
is the core of the system and physicians play 
a major role. 

Every year hundreds of thousands of the 
occupationally disabled depend upon physi- 
cians for care and guidance from the begin- 
ning of disability until they return to gain- 
ful employment and even beyond. Physi- 
cians are also responsible indirectly for the 
payment of a substantial portion of their 
patients’ income during disability. Com- 
pensation payments amounting to many mil- 
lions of dollars annually are based upon re- 
ports and, in disputed cases, upon testimony 
provided by physicians. 

The medical profession in each workmen’s 
compensation jurisdiction can best fulfill its 
responsibilities by providing a broadly repre- 
sentative committee to advise the adminis- 
trative agency on medical policies and prac- 
tices and to assist in the operation of the 
systems in the following ways (2): 

(a) The committee should prepare and 
submit at stated intervals to the adminis- 
trative agency appropriate information for 
its use in establishing a register of physi- 
cians who are willing and competent to ac- 
cept calls for services to the occupationally 
disabled. Regulations governing enrollment 
on the physicians’ register should be estab- 
lished by the administrative agency after 
consultation with the medical advisory com- 
mittee. 

(b) It should mediate, if possible, com- 
plaints that a physician has neglected or 
refused to furnish reasonably necessary re- 
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ports in accordance with general orders of 
the administrative agency. 

(c) It should mediate, if possible, conr- 
plaints of unreasonable interference with 
matters properly within the discretion and 
control of the attending physician. 

(d) It should mediate, if possible, differ- 
gnos that may arise relative to remunera- 

on. 

(e) Claims of violation of medical ethics 
should be reviewed and relevant facts re- 
ferred to the appropriate agency. 

(f) Complaints should be heard about the 
competency of those serving on the physi- 
cians’ register and recommendations made 
to the administrative agency concerning the 
removal of names therefrom, if complaints 
are justified. 

If the advisory committee is unable to 
function promptly, the administrative 
agency should take appropriate action 
within the powers vested in it by law. 

The medical profession should join with 
the administrative agency in sponsoring edu- 
cational programs for all concerned on clin- 
ical and administrative problems in the com- 
pensation system, Other joint activities 
should include the development of proper 
medical report forms, desirable legislation 
to improve the workmen’s compensation 
system and its administration, and hand- 
books for physicians. 

3. Role of individual physician: The pri- 
mary obligation of the individual physician 
is to see that his patient is restored as nearly 
as possible to the economic and personal 
effectiveness which he possessed before he 
was disabled. This requires not only com- 
petent and impartial medical care but also 
that the physician use or recommend the use 
of other technical skills and resources avail- 
able, whether in the community or not. 

Physicians who wish to receive calls for 
service to the occupationally disabled should 
be prepared to assume duties and obligations 
which are not encountered in private prac- 
tice. The best interests of the disabled pa- 
tient will be served in the following ways: 

(a) Concise, accurate information and re- 
ports descriptive of the disability should be 
furnished promptly and to the same extent 
to the patient or his dependents, the em- 
ployer, the workmen's compensation insur- 
ance carrier and the administrative agency. 

(b) Testimony should be given before the 
administrative agency upon reasonable no- 
tice. The physician’s testimony must adhere 
to reasonable scientific deductions regarding 
the injury, disease, or possible sequelae to the 
end that every deserving claim receives just 
consideration, 

(c) Consultation should be requested in 
case of serious illness, especially in doubtful 
or difficult conditions, and agreement given 
for consultation with mutually acceptable 
physicians when requested by one of the 
interested parties. Effective rehabilitation 
goes beyond accurate diagnosis and expert 
treatment. Although the attending physi- 
cian should remain in charge, he must em- 
brace the modern concept of teamwork in the 
rehabilitation process. Physicians should 
not only cooperate with each other but also 
collaborate with the whole team of para- 
medical workers to assure maximum re- 
habilitation. 

(d) Determination should be made by 
scientific methods and upon the basis of 
objective measurable factors of the perma- 
nent anatomic or functional impairment of 
a specific member or of his patient as a whole 
as compared to normal. From the medical 
standpoint, permanent anatomic or func- 
tional impairments cannot vary because of 
geographic locations or circumstances under 
which they were incurred. Therefore, the 
physician should determine the percentage 
of permanent impairment without regard to 
age, sex, occupation or real, presumed or po- 
tential wage loss. The application of these 
and all other factors provided by law to the 
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percentage of permanent impairment estab- 
lished by the physician is the responsibility 
of the administrative agency in determining 
the indemnity award. In general, physicians 
are no more qualified by experience or train- 
ing to evaluate such factors than any other 
disinterested individual. 

4. Administrative supervision: Rehabilita- 
tion of the occupationally disabled requires 
a competent administrative agency with full 
statutory authority and responsibility. 

The administrative agency must have more 
than adjudication and appeals functions; it 
must have an affirmative duty to see that 
the intent of the law is carried out. It may 
delegate functions, but it cannot abdicate 
responsibility. Proper discharge of this trust 
requires adequate resources in terms of 
qualified, permanent, professional person- 
nel and proper facilities. 

Duties should include supervision of the 
rehabilitation process and indemnity pay- 
ments for permanent disability during and 
following the maximum rehabilitation of the 
disabled employee. 

To assist in the administration of the law, 
the agency should seek the advice and active 
cooperation of appropriate professional, 
private and public organizations. 

The administrative agency should have a 
medical director, approved by the medical 
profession, and a qualified vocational coun- 
selor. As staff officers, they should be in 
charge of the administration of appropriate 
provisions related to the rehabilitation of 
the occupationally disabled and should par- 
ticipate in such policymaking deliberations 
of the agency. They should have the full 
support of their superiors and constantly 
strive to provide leadership and promote 
effective professional relations in their fields 
through the maintenance of approved pro- 
fessional standards and practices. 


INDEMNITY 


The physician’s interest involves recog- 
nition that the amount and method of in- 
demnification have a direct and important 
bearing on an effective rehabilitation regime. 
While overgenerous indemnity can dull the 
will for rehabilitation, inadequate indem- 
nity requirements can destroy an employer's 
incentive to support rehabilitation by pro- 
viding him with an easier or cheaper alterna- 
tive. More important, inadequate indem- 
nity can lower patient morale or force re- 
turn to gainful employment in advance of 
clear-cut medical indications. 

In view of these relationships, it is con- 
sistent for the medical profession to sup- 
port methods of indemnification which con- 
tribute to, rather than obstruct, rehabilita- 
tion procedures. Certain factors merit con- 
sideration: 

1. Inadequate cash indemnity encourages 
“lump-summing” of payments, which tends 
to interfere with rehabilitation motivations. 
The practice should, therefore, be limited 
to instances where dependable evidence sup- 
ports the contention that such a payment 
would contribute to the overall rehabilita- 
tion of the employee. Problems of paying 
for legal, medical, and other services should 
not influence the determination of whether 
a lump sum should be allowed. 

2. Workmen's compensation is not a relief 
program. It is the proper intent of the pro- 
gram that a disabled employee and his 
family should not suffer a serious reduction 
in normal living standards during the re- 
habilitation period. This requires that the 
benefit level be maintained at an adequate 
percentage of usual wage and include rea- 
sonable personal expenses incurred by the 
employee in the course of the rehabilita- 
tion process. 

3. Effective rehabilitation can drastically 
reduce the number of permanently disabled 
employees which now constitutes the heav- 
iest burden on workmen’s compensation sys- 
tems. Physicians interested in a rehabilita- 
tion program acceptable to permanently dis- 
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abled employees recognize that attempts to 
relate indemnity payments solely to loss of 
earnings is impractical and unscientific. 
While it is not the purpose of workmen's 
compensation to indemnify all individual 
consequences of a disability, such as pain, 
suffering, and humiliation, the employee's 
right to personal effectiveness is not con- 
fined to employment or a limited period of 
time. Personal motivation to maximum re- 
habilitation can be hindered by complete 
deprivation of indemnity for permanent 
anatomic or functional impairment, whether 
it be a member or an organ of the body. 
Therefore, indemnity for permanent disabil- 
ity should be related to the employee’s per- 
manent impairment of earning capacity—in 
effect the anatomic and functional handicap 
incurred in working for a given employer. 
Maximum rehabilitation should be encour- 
aged, and to this end the award for perma- 
nent disability should be based upon the 
effect of such a handicap on the earning 
capacity of the average employee so as not 
to penalize a disabled employee for exercising 
individual initiative. 

4. The administrative agency should have 
continuing jurisdiction of these cases and 
indemnity payments should be subject to 
review whenever evidence is clear that the 
original evaluation of permanent impair- 
ment of earning capacity was in error. 

5. Various methods of compensating em- 
ployees with preexisting permanent impair- 
ments have been devised. Most commonly 
the impairments must involve loss of a 
member that, combined with a subsequent 
injury, results in permanent total disability. 
In these cases liability is apportioned gen- 
erally between the employer at the time of 
subsequent. injury and a State fund estab- 
lished for this p se. In recent years 
increasing consideration has been given to 
cases where the preexisting condition is an 
organic disease that, combined with a subse- 
quent injury, results in increased or total 
permanent disability. While the medical 
complexities alone of this problem are ap- 
parent, intensive study is currently being 
given to the equitable resolution of the whole 
problem when: 

(a) Further decrease in earning capacity 
or death of these employees can be clearly 
established on the basis of responsible scien- 
tific knowledge to be casually related to their 
employment; and 

(b) Such casual relationship cannot be so 
established. 

CONCLUSION 


The Council on Industrial Health wishes 
to emphasize again the importance of par- 
ticipation by physicians, individually and 
collectively, in a critical appraisal of medi- 
cine’s past performance and its present op- 
portunities for the implementation of new 
and creative concepts in workmen’s com- 
pensation. Requests for additional infor- 
mation and assistance should be addressed 
to the Council on Industrial Health, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUN- 
CIL—PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 
The Senate now has before it for action a 

measure that is of greater and more imme- 
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diate significance to millions of Americans 
than any other that may be acted upon by 
this Congress—the proposed amendments to 
the Social Security Act. The most impor- 
tant of the amendments that will be con- 
sidered would provide for the payment of 
benefits to persons at the age of 50 who 
become totally and permanently disabled 
and would reduce the retirement age for 
women from age 65 to age 62. 

These provisions, which were the key fea- 
tures of the bill (H. R. 7225) passed by the 
House last year by a very large majority, 
were deleted by the conservative majority in 
the Senate Finance Committee. We deeply 
appreciate the effort led by members of this 
same committee to restore these provisions 
on the floor of the Senate. It is now up to 
the Members of the Senate as a whole to 
demonstrate their concern for the welfare 
of disabled workers, older workers and their 
wives and of workingwomen who suffer dis- 
crimination in the search for employment 
because of their age, by voting to restore 
these vital provisions to the Senate bill. This 
is the most important, and perhaps the only, 
opportunity that Senators will have this year 
to record themselves for or against a step 
toward the fulfillment of the modest hopes 
and most pressing needs of this deserving 
group of citizens. Millions of Americans will 
be watching the outcome with keen personal 
interest. 

We strongly urge each Member of the Sen- 
ate to record himself on the human side of 
this issue by voting to restore the disability 
benefit feature and the reduced retirement 
age for women to the bill that is now before 
that body. 

We continue also our full support of the 
increased contribution rate necessary to keep 
social security soundly financed when these 
increased benefits are provided, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


During the delivery of Mr. DOUGLAS’ 
speech, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield, 
so that I may request consideration and 
confirmation of some Republican post- 
master nominations? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. I would 
ask that the proceedings in connection 
with the executive session be printed in 
the Recorp following the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Illinois may yield to me, 
in order that I may request that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business, to consider the post- 
master nominations on the Executive 
Calendar; and with the understanding 
that the proceedings in that connection 
shall be printed in the Record following 
the remarks of the Senator from Illinois; 
and with the further understanding that 
he will not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

David A. Hamil, of Colorado, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, vice Ancher Nelsen, resigned; 
and 

Glen A. Boger, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
member of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
Farm Credit Administration. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

William G. Juergens, of Illinois, to be 
United States district judge for the eastern 
district of Illinois, vice Fred L. Wham, re- 
tired. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
postmaster nominations be considered 
and confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
will be considered en bloc; and, without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified forthwith of the 
confirmations of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, out 
of order, I introduce and send to the 
desk a bill to amend Public Law 285 of 
the 84th Congress, H. R. 6382 of last 
year. The purpose of the new bill is to 
correct legislation heretofore enacted 
by the Congress by amending it so as to 
carry out the actual intent of the Con- 
gress last year. I ask that the bill be 
appropriately referred, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4094) amending the In- 
ternational Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended, relative to reductions 
in certain Federal income and excess 
profits taxes, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Members of the Senate will recall that 
we passed legislation amending the In- 
ternational Claims Settlement Act of 
1949. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee was aware of the fact that if 
tax benefits are added to the benefits un- 
der the bill as written, it would be pos- 
sible for some large corporate claimants 
to receive more in total benefits than was 
actually lost abroad. At the same time 
some of the smaller claimants would not 
receive anywhere near the amount of 
money they lost in foreign countries. To 
correct this patently unfair and un- 
sought-for effect, the Senate committee 
adopted an amendment which I intro- 
duced. The Senate saw fit to accept the 
amendment and it went with the bill to 
conference. 

During our meetings the conference 
committee, of which I was a member, 
was informed by representatives of the 
Internal Revenue Service that the Sen- 
ate’s interpretation of the bill as it re- 
lated to existing tax law was inaccurate. 
We were told that in fact it would not 
be possible for large corporate claimants 
to receive an amount larger than their 
actual loss by virtue of the operations of 
our tax laws. On the strength of those 
representations by the Internal Revenue 
Service, the conference committee 
agreed to drop the Senate amendment. 

It is now unmistakably clear that the 
conference committee on H. R. 6382 was 
misinformed by an official of the Internal 
Revenue Service. I am sure it was not 
intentionally misinformed, but there was 
some misunderstanding or some erron- 
eous information. Iam certain that the 
erroneous information was provided us 
unwittingly and that it was not the intent 
of the Department to mislead the Con- 
gress. The Department now seems to 
agree, however, that the information 
given to the conference committee was 
in error. 

On February 25, 1956, I wrote to Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey outlin- 
ing the situation and asking for his help 
in considering appropriate remedial leg- 
islation. I ask unanimous consent that 
my letter to the Secretary be inserted at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

s FEBRUARY 25, 1956. 
The Honorable GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SECRETARY HUMPHREY: During the 
first session of the 84th Congress we enacted 
into law a bill to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949. That bill is 
now Public Law 285. 

While the bill was under consideration by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee I 
became interested in certain problems created 
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by the fact that the total amount of claims 
will greatly exceed the amount of money 
available to pay them. It would seem, in 
particular, that claimants against the Un- 
garian Fund will receive compensation of 
less than 10 percent of their losses. As now 
written, however, the law fails to distinguish 
between the claimant who still bears the full 
burden of his loss and the claimant who may 
have cut his loss through a tax deduction by 
up to 92 percent. It was also called to my 
attention that as the law is now written some 
large corporate claimants may, if their net 
compensation under Public Law 285 is added 
to their tax benefits, receive more in benefits 
than they actually lost. 

In the light of the foregoing I proposed 
an amendment which was adopted by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and was 
passed by the Senate. It was, however, elim- 
inated in conference. While a number of 
Objections to the amendment were consid- 
ered, I must say, in all candor, that an im- 
portant factor in the rejection of my amend- 
ment was certain incorrect information sup- 
plied to the conference committee by the 
Internal Revenue Service. I am sure that 
this error was made inadvertently and re- 
sulted from the great pressure under which 
all of us were working during the closing 
days of the session. 

When the conference report was adopted 
by the Senate, I announced that I expected to 
raise this question again at the second ses- 
sion and it is my full intention to do so. I 
still feel that a claims compensation pro- 
gram which pays compensation of less than 
10 percent is hardly worth its name. Such 
a program is particularly objectionable if it 
closes its eyes to the fact that some claimants 
may have written off their losses while others 
have not. 

I am not oblivious to the fact that my 
amendment raises certain administrative 
problems for your Department. I believe, 
however, that these problems can easily be 
minimized or entirely eliminated without 
affecting the basic purpose of the proposal. I 
think, therefore, that it would be helpful 
that my office consult with an official of your 
Department for the purpose of preparing ap- 
propriate language to carry out that objec- 
tive. I would like to ask you, therefore, to 
designate such an official, who could meet 
with my counsel, Mr. Thomas L. Hughes, for 
the purpose of preparing the amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY., 


Mr. HUMPHREY. It is with great 
pleasure that I inform the Senate that 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey and 
the officials of the Treasury Department 
have responded to this set of events in a 
spirit of complete cooperation. Follow- 
ing that letter, a series of staff confer- 
ences have taken place which resulted 
in the Department furnishing me with a 
memorandum explaining the tax provi- 
sions which govern the bill passed by us. 
That memorandum fully agrees with my 
own understanding of the law as I ex- 
pressed it to the Senate and to the con- 
ference committee last year. It proves 
the information given the conference 
committee by the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice to be incorrect. 

As a result of the cooperation by Treas- 
ury Officials, a bill has been prepared 
which is readily acceptable to both the 
Treasury Department officials and to me. 
It is the bill which I have just sent to the 
desk. It would cure the defect which the 
Senate tried to correct last year and 
which the House of Representatives un- 
doubtedly would wish to have corrected 
had we been furnished with accurate in- 
formation in the conference committee. 
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Tam pleased that a mutually agreeable 
approach has been reached on this mat- 
ter, and I urge the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to take speedy action on 
this bill so that it may be enacted into 
law during the current session. 


PROGRESS OF CONFERENCE ON 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that I 
have been informed that the conferees 
have reached an agreement on the Fed- 
eral-aid highway bill. I should like Sen- 
ators to be on notice that there is a pos- 
sibility that the conference report may 
be submitted to the Senate tomorrow. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to misinform Senators as to the 
status of the road bill. We have agreed 
in principle in conference on every item. 
However, a meeting is scheduled for to- 
morrow morning at 9 o’clock to discuss 
certain language in the bill in which 
every member of the conference com- 
mittee is interested. I am pretty sure 
that the conferees will be able to report 
tomorrow. 


DEFINITION AND STANDARD OF 
IDENTITY OF CERTAIN DRY MILK 
SOLIDS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1614) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to fix a reasonable definition and stand- 
ard of identity of certain dry milk sol- 
ids”, title 21, United States Code, sec- 
tion 321c, which were on page 1, line 3, 
strike out “numbered”; on page 1, line 7, 
strike out “for” and insert “that for’; 
and on page 2, strike out lines 6 and 7, 
and insert: 

The term “milk” when used herein means 
sweet milk of cows. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. Let me ex- 
plain that the House amendments are 
technical and clerical. They are a mat- 
ter of drafting. They make no substan- 
tive change whatever in the bill. The 
purpose of the amendments is clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr. POTTER. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. Is this a House bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; it is a Senate 
bill. The bill was passed by the Senate, 
and the House accepted the Senate bill, 
but the drafting clerk of the House used 
different language. The amendments 
are clarifying, and are not substantive 
in nature. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. President, will the 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT’S SCIENCE 
ATTACHE PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have recently had occasion to comment 
on the Senate floor about the deteriora- 
tion of the State Department’s science 
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attaché program. In the May 1956, is- 
sue of Geological Newsletter, issued by 
the American Geological Institute, an 
editorial was devoted to this subject. 

The American Geological Institute is 
also, of course, greatly interested in the 
State Department’s corps of mineral at- 
tachés. Critics have recently pointed 
out too, Mr. President, that in this field 
as well the distribution of the attachés 
is very sparse and bears very little rela- 
tionship to our dependence on foreign 
mineral resources. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial from the Geological Newslet- 
ter appear at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES RECALLS SCIENCE AIDS 


To be commended is President Eisen- 
hower’s move to establish on April 3 a 
National Committee for the Development of 
Scientists and Engineers. A group of out- 
standing Americans have been appointed to 
serve on this Committee. The National 
Foundation is to provide the President's 
Committee with staff services under the di- 
rection of Robert L. Clark as Executive Sec- 
retary. The Committee is charged with the 
task of stimulating greater educational 
efforts in the training of scientists and 
engineers to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mands of the modern era and to encourage 
a better understanding of science and tech- 
nology by the general public. 

To be condemned is the extreme short- 
sightedness of the President's United States 
Department of State for its policy with re- 
gard to science attachés. In mid-1952 the 
State Department had the impressive total 
of 10 science attachés in foreign service 
scattered sparsely among its many embassies 
and consulates. By January 1956 all science 
attachés had been recalled, so that at the 
present time the United States overseas arm 
has its scientific head in the sand. Further- 
more, indications are that no effort is 
planned to remedy the situation. To make 
matters still worse, many of our top sci- 
entists feel that international travel re- 
strictions imposed by the United States are 
curbing our advancement of science and 
technology. 

The State Department is equally deficient 
in another area—that of mineral attachés. 
Despite the fact that our prosperity and fu- 
ture security are contingent upon vital sup- 
plies of minerals, such as oil, manganese, 
chrome, and many others, our policymakers 
continue to shape our future course abroad 
without the benefit of observation and inter- 
pretation by staff career men with mining 
and petroleum backgrounds. We have only 
five mineral attachés abroad today. It can- 
not be disputed that mineral endowment is 
a major factor in the destiny of any nation 
and that our highly industrialized economy 
would languish without the flow of ores and 
minerals from many sectors of the globe. 
Is it unrealistic to propose a well-trained 
corps of mineral specialists as foreign-serv- 
ice career officers to provide continuing min- 
eral surveillance abroad for the United 
States, which in 1952 imported nearly $2 
billion in mineral raw materials? 

The apathy of our United States Depart- 
ment of State toward science is a matter 
of grave concern, The tremendous surge of 
the Soviets in the education of scientists and 
technologists has been much publicized, 
One prominent American scientist has 
pointed out the real danger of a Russian 
scientist surplus that can be exported to 
spread a scientific intelligence network 
throughout the world. The growing num- 
ber of Russian scientists and technologists 
cannot be denied and we can ill afford to 
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speculate disparagingly concerning their 
scientific abilities. 

It could be that the State Department 
lacks confidence in its own abilities to de- 
lineate programs for and the staffing of 
worldwide corps of scientific and mineral 
attachés. Many scientists would hasten to 
agree. The State Department could scarcely 
do better than to seek the recommendations 
of scientists themselves. The National Acad- 
emy of Sciences—National Research Council, 
in its independent position, detached from 
government and political pressures, is able 
to call on the best scientific resources of 
our Nation to address these vital problems. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I present the edi- 
torial in the hope that the State De- 
partment will read the RECORD, because 
the program of scientific attachés has 
practically come to a dead stop. The 
number involved today is so few that for 
all practical purposes there is no pro- 
gram. It seems to me that at a time 
when there is serious concern in our 
Nation about the technical and scientific 
training of large numbers of scientists 
and technicians in the Soviet Union, it 
might be very well for our State De- 
partment to give friendly consideration 
to the advice and counsel of distin- 
guished editors, publishers, and sci- 
entists. 

Mr. President, I desire now to refer 
to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 


THE ILO FORCED LABOR ISSUE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of Senators 
an editorial which appeared in this 
morning’s New York Times. I shall not 
ask to have it reprinted. 

I also invite attention to a news story 
which has appeared in the American 
press in the past 2 days, from Geneva, 
Switzerland. The news story and edi- 
torial relate to the ILO conference which 
is taking place there, and the unbeliev- 
able spectacle the representatives of our 
country are affording, when, instead of 
spearheading the efforts to outlaw 
forced labor, they are advocating half- 
hearted measures. 

Mr. President, those of us who have 
been concerned about the administra- 
tion's foot-dragging on the ILO forced 
labor issue can now take cold comfort 
that our fears seem to have been well 
founded. The New York Times this 
morning contains a dispatch from 
Geneva pointing out the Soviet Govern- 
ment is taking the lead at the ILO con- 
ference to promote a convention that 
will “outlaw forced labor in all its 
forms and anywhere.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article referred to be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Soviet RUSE SEEN ON FORCED LABOR—DELE- 
GATES TO I. L. O. PARLEY Notre Moscow 
MANEUVERS TO EMBARRASS THE WEST 

(By Michael L. Hoffman) 

GENEVA, June 18—The Soviet Union has 
tried to grab the ball from the Western Gov- 
ernments and trade unions on the forced 


labor issue in the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 
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The essentially simple Soviet tactics were 
revealed today in a committee of the inter- 
national labor conference in which the long 
process of working out a convention to out- 
law forced labor is geting under way. 

One delegate said the Soviet delegates 
clearly intended to try to get such extreme 
amendments into the draft convention that 
hardly any non-Communist Government 
could ratify it. If they succeed, they will 
be able to earn credit throughout the world 
by being in favor of the convention while 
the main western governments Oppose it. 

If they fail, they easily can oppose the 
convention as being inadequate, not going 
far enough and being a mere screen to hide 
the bad practices of the colonial and cap- 
italist nations. 

BROAD PROHIBITION URGED 

Today, for instance, Amazasp Arutiunian, 
Soviet Government delegate, urged the com- 
mittee to insert in the preamble to the main 
operative article of the convention that 
forced labor should be outlawed “in all its 
forms and anywhere.” 

He introduced these words as an amend- 
ment to an amendment of the workers’ group, 
that would put into the preamble a reference 
to human rights and the United Nations 
Charter—an amendment to which no one 
objected. 

The Russian language of the amendment 
would clearly outlaw prison labor, which 
in many countries is regarded as a progres- 
sive penal practice. 

The effect was that the Soviet delegates 
spent the afternoon as the champions of a 
really sweeping abolition of forced labor 
while western government, employer and 
labor spokesmen argued for limiting the 
scope of the convention to what could be ex- 
pected to be adopted in practice. 

Neither this nor any other Soviet amend- 
ment was adopted. However, on one vote 
the Soviet delegates lacked only one vote 
of a majority and succeeded in splitting, and 
embarrassing, the workers' group which pre- 
viously had adopted a group position against 
the Soviet proposals, 


UNITED STATES PLAN MAKES LITTLE GAIN 


The United States Government delegation 
does not seem to be making much progress 
in its effort to have the organization adopt 
a convention with alternative operative 
clauses so that the United States could 
ratify it without raising a constitutional 
issue on the use of treaty powers to estab- 
lish labor standards within the United 
States. 


The United States Government delega-, 


tion has proposed language that would 
enable a country to get credit for having 
ratified the convention if it agreed only to 
prevent the movement into international 
trade of goods made with forced labor. 

The texts submitted by the United States 
Government delegation have not been de- 
bated in full committee. However, it is clear 
that the worker delegations, including those 
from the United States, do not think the 
United States Government plan goes far 
enough toward outlawing forced labor. Even 
the Australian Government, which also has 
a problem of federal-state division of au- 
thority, regards the United States Govern- 
ment delegation’s position as essentially an 
evasion of the issue. 

The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions announced today it was chal- 
lenging the credentials of the workers’ dele- 
gates sent from Spain and Rumania. J. H. 
Oldenbroek, secretary general of the con- 
federation, said at a news conference that 
neither delegation had been chosen truly by 
workers. In both cases they really represent 
Governments, he said. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. This dispatch says 
that the effect yesterday “was that the 
Soviet delegates spent the afternoon as 
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the champions of a really sweeping aboli- 
tion of forced labor while western gov- 
ernment, employer and labor spokesmen 
argued for limiting the scope of the con- 
vention to what could be expected to be 
adopted in practice.” 

The article goes on to say: 

The United States Government delegation 
does not seem to be making much progress in 
its effort to have the organization adopt a 
convention with alternative operative clauses 
so that the United States could ratify it with- 
out raising a constitutional issue on the use 
of treaty powers to establish labor standards 
within the United States * * * it is clear 
that the worker delegations, including those 
from the United States, do not think the 
United States Government plan goes far 
enough toward outlawing forced labor. Even 
the Australian Government, which also has 
a problem of Federal-State division of au- 
thority, regards the United States Govern- 
ment delegations’ position as essentially an 
evasion of the issue. 


I agree, Mr. President, that the offi- 
cial American position is an evasion of 
the issue. I felt so last January when 
I introduced my resolution calling for the 
administration to take the lead in adopt- 
ing a convention aimed at effectively out- 
lawing forced labor. I hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senate Labor Committee, 
now that hearings have been concluded 
on this resolution, will still see fit to 
adopt Senate Resolution 248, already. 
favorably recommended by the appro- 
priate subcommittee. Even at this late 
date we still have an opportunity to in- 
dicate to the world that the United States 
Senate does not support the pettifogging 
position of the State Department. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to associate my- 
self with the Senator’s remarks. It is 
very disturbing to me that in the year 
1956 my Government should not be tak- 
ing an unequivocal stand on the ques- 
tion of slave labor, not only with respect 
to the convention the Senator from Min- 
nesota has referred to, but in respect also 
to aid to certain foreign nations into 
which American taxpayers’ dollars are 
going, when we know that slave labor 
exists in those States. For instance, 
Mr, President, we are pouring money into 
Saudi Arabia when we know that human 
beings are sold on a slave market in that 
country. 

I believe it is about time our Gov- 
ernment started to keep faith with our 
professed ideals. The State Deraptment, 
however, is walking out on our ideals 
when it comes to slave labor. It is about 
time for America to stand up and be 
counted among the nations of the world 
and in the councils of the world on the 
question of slave labor, but instead the 
State Department ducks the issue. 

I hope the American people will keep 
in mind that we have a “ducking” State 
Department, and that it is about time 
the Secretary of State be “ducked” and 
“dumped,” because of his failure to keep 
faith with the ideal of America on this 
great human issue. 

I agree with the Senator from Minne- 
sota that it is a disgrace. When we say 
that, in my opinion, we have uttered the 
most devastating criticism that can be 
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made against the State Department. It 
is acting in a disgraceful fashion on this 
great issue of human values. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. He has studied the 
ILO charter, and he is familiar with the 
workings of the ILO, and he knows the 
provisions of the ILO constitution. He 
knows that it contains a separate article 
regarding our type of constitutional 
structure and Federal-State relation- 
ship as they relate to conventions of the 
type now being proposed by the ILO 
conference, 

There is no treaty problem involved. 
There is no constitutional problem in- 
volved. The only problem involved is 
a recalcitrant attitude, and the attitude 
of halfhearted measures and halfhearted 
words which are being indulged in by 
representatives of our Government. 

I can surely sympathize with our labor 
representatives at ILO, when they real- 
ize that the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tion voted its unequivocal opposition to 
forced labor and has asked for an inter- 
national conyention to declare it illegal 
and to outlaw it. 

We, the great champion of democracy 
in the world, stand literally paralyzed 
by legalism, which no one seems to un- 
derstand, including the lawyers in the 
State Department. Even a nonlawyer 
like myself is able to answer the argu- 
ments of the lawyers in the State De- 
partment. When that happens, I sug- 
gest that their case must be rather poor. 


FLOOD DAMAGE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, a very fine editorial published 
in the Dalles Optimist of June 7, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STORAGE RESERVOIRS THE ULTIMATE ANSWER 


The other night at the city council meet- 
ing, Councilman John H. Skirving introduced 
a resolution calling for strengthening by the 
United States Army engineers of the Dalles 
dike, “in the most vigorous language pos- 
sible.” The resolution was ordered adopted 
by the council. 

There is nothing that so sharpens the rec- 
ognition of the peril that exists from year to 
year for the communities which are adjacent 
to the Columbia River as a flood such as the 
one which has been descending this great 
river of the West this year. 

Little damage has resulted here this year 
from the high water, though the city and 
county will have some costs to pay for sand- 
bagging and pumping of seepage water. 
Heavy damages have resulted, however, on 
the lower river. 

If we didn't experience a flood such as the 
one this year from time to time, however our 
people would soon forget all the hazards of 
floods, and when another 1894, or even a 
1948, came along, it would be too late. 

What is needed and needed at once is either 
a better dike here or a bypass route through 
the city along the waterfront which will 
serve the double purpose of dike and freeway 
for movement ot through traffic. 

Years away is the full control of the river 
brought about primarily by storage dams on 
the headwaters. Political considerations, 
and opposition by fishermen, private power 
interests, and others all enter into such a 
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public program on a vast scale, and it is un- 
likely this control plan will ever be adopted 
in its entirety. 

In Portland this week Gen. L. H. Foote, 
North Pacific division engineer, made some 
interesting comments. Here are some of his 
views: 

Floods aren't necessary. They can be con- 
trolled within reason. The flood of 1956 
would have ranked next to the flood of 1948 
if existing reservoirs along the United States 
portion of the Columbia and its tributaries 
had not been used to reduce the peak flow. 

The crest was cut about 2 feet. Without 
Grand Coulee and other dams, the crest 
would have exceeded the 28.2-foot level at 
which Smith Lake broke suddenly through 
the S. P. & S. Railway fill on Memorial Day, 
1948, smashing the city of Vanport. It would 
have been the third worst flood in the history 
of the river. 

The Columbia crested at Vancouver, Wash., 
at high noon, June 13, 1948, at 30.2 feet 
(29.9 at Portland). Had all the present re- 
sources of the river, including existing reser- 
voir capacity at Grand Coulee, been used in 
1948, the crest could have been held down 
1% to 2 feet. 

Peak flow of the Columbia at The Dalles 
in 1948 was 1,010,000 cubic feet per second on 
May 31. This peak outpouring of snow and 
rain water has been exceeded only once in 
history, June 7, 1894, when 1,240,000 cubic 
feet per second flowed past The Dalles, rais- 
ing the river at Portland to 33 feet. (No data 
was kept on Vancouver at that time.) 

The 1894 flood, highest crest—although 
not the greatest runoff—in history, could 
have been cut down by 2 feet by full use of 
all the 4,900,000 acre-feet of storage now 
available on the river, General Foote points 
out, 

The engineers could pull the teeth of Old 
Man River almost completely. They have a 
plan for dams to provide 20,900,000 acre-feet 
of storage which could cut the flow of the 
river in a flood of 1894 proportions down to 
800,000 cubic feet per second at The Dalles. 
That would cut the crest at Vancouver by 7.7 
feet. 

The worst flood in history could be cut 
down to dike size—about 25 feet—if all the 
dams proposed were constructed to the 
heights proposed. 

Would it be worth the cost? The cost of 
the program has not been estimated, but 
General Foote estimates a flood of 1894 pro- 
portions under present conditions would ap- 
proximate $300 million damage on the lower 
Columbia River. 

To achieve practical flood control would 
require construction of the following dams: 

The high dam at Hells Canyon, 2,600,000 
acre-feet; Payette River, increased by 300,- 
000; John Day, 1,400,000; Priest Rapids, 
2,100,000; Libby Dam, 3,900,000; Glacier View, 
1,800,000, and increase of 3,900,000 acre-feet 
of storage at Grand Coulee by installation of 
new gates would operate under high pressure, 
and by upriver storage from new dams. 

These projects, together with 4,890,000 
acre-feet of storage usable at existing dams, 
would provide 20,890,000 acre-feet of usable 
storage for flood control. 

Opposition to the proposed full flood con- 
trol program, however, will cut the available 
storage in half, according to the present 
outlook, General Foote estimates. 


Mr. MORSE. The editorial deals with 
the very serious flood problem in my 
State. I have just returned from a few 
days’ visit in my State, during the course 
of which I made an inspection of certain 
areas along the Columbia River in Ore- 
fon which have suffered devastating 
floods. 

They constitute further proof of the 
contention of the two Senators from Ore- 
gon for some time in the past, namely, 
that such floods can be prevented. I wish 
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to stress that fact. When we are talk- 
ing about adequate flood control, Mr. 
President, we are talking about a great 
waste in America which can be pre- 
vented; we are talking about saving the 
taxpayers of the country great economic 
wealth which is now going down the river 
and out to sea in the form of valuable 
topsoil; we are talking about saving mil- 
lions of dollars in personal and real prop- 
erty. We are also talking about price- 
less human values. 

The editorial which I have asked to 
have printed in the Recorp points out 
very clearly that flood damage is avoid- 
able if we in our time take the necessary 
steps to control the streams by adequate 
dams. 

The editorial comments on one of the 
greatest of flood-control projects, the 
Hells Canyon project, which would in- 
volve 2,600,000 acre-feet of flood control. 
I wish to stress that point. We are talk- 
ing about preventing for the sake of our 
generation and of future generations 
all the damage which otherwise would 
be suffered because of a failure to save 
Hells Canyon Dam—if we should fail to 
save it—with its 2,600,000 acre-feet of 
flood control. 

As I looked at the flooded areas during 
the past week, and as I sat on Monday 
night in Portland and looked at a film 
depicting the great catastrophe the peo- 
ple of my State in the flooded area had 
suffered this spring, as well as a few days 
ago again when the Columbia River 
went on a rampage, I found myself ask- 
ing this question: “Why cannot all see 
it?” 

This problem is of such a nature that, 
I am satisfied, if the American people 
could sit down before a showing of the 
film I saw on Monday night—a terrible 
film in the sense of depicting the fright- 
ful suffering caused when that river goes 
on a rampage—they would ask the Sen- 
ate, “What are you waiting for? Why 
don’t you appropriate the funds neces- 
sary to build these projects, from the 
standpoint of saving human values?” 

As we note the sorrow on the faces 
of our fellow citizens who have just seen 
all they possess washed away down the 
river, we ask ourselves the question, 
“What is our moral obligation to these 
fellow citizens, when we know that the 
appropriation of funds to build the nec- 
essary dams will prevent such sorrow 
being visited upon them and upon other 
citizens in the future?” 

Anyone in my position naturally finds 
himself in a very difficult posture in this 
regard, because as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations I have 
been spending a great deal of time with 
my colleagues on that committee mark- 
ing up the so-called foreign-aid bill. I 
am in favor of foreign aid. I shall con- 
tinue to give the benefit of the doubt 
and all the presumptions to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his requests 
for foreign aid. I agreed in committee 
that our whole foreign-aid program 
should be subjected to an early study, 
and I therefore voted for the resolution 
which calls for a study and a reappraisal 
of the entire program. 

In the meantime, I am willing to grant 
the benefit of all the presumptions and all 
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the doubts to the President of the United 
States on the question of foreign aid, 
because I realize that we will win the 
fight for freedom in the days ahead on 
the economic front, or we will not win 
it at all. Therefore, we as a free people 
will have to export economic freedom to 
foreign lands, so that the people who are 
willing to stand with us can enjoy politi- 
cal freedom. 

However, as a Senator, I am put in a 
very difficult position, for when I go back 
home and talk to constituents who have 
been subjected to the terrible sufferings 
and losses caused by a rampaging river, 
they ask me why Congress cannot pro- 
vide an appropriation to stop this loss in 
our own country, since it does not seem 
to be too difficult to get from Congress 
appropriations of millions of dollars with 
which to develop great reclamation proj- 
ects, flood-control projects, and other 
economic projects for people in far-away 
lands. Our own people, Mr. President, 
are not able to get from the Congress 
appropriations adequate for such pur- 
poses. We are living in a time when 
selfish private utility interests seem to 
have too much political power in this 
country to permit the people's interest to 
be protected in the Congress of the 
United States by providing appropria- 
tions necessary for great fiood-control 
dams. 

I offer Hells Canyon as exhibit A in 
support of my argument. The test soon 
will be made, Mr. President, as to whether 
this Congress places the flood-control 
interests of the American people first, 
or the selfish profit dollars of the Idaho 
Power Co. first. It is as simple as that. 

I know I may tell the administration 
what the verdict of the people of my 
State will be, because I know that the 
people of Oregon, by an overwhelming 
majority, expect this Congress to pass a 
Hells Canyon Dam bill and to follow 
it with the appropriations necessary to 
start the great flood-control project on 
the Snake River, a project which will 
provide 2,600,000 acre-feet of flood con- 
trol for the people of the Pacific North- 
west. It is a project which the Army 
Engineer reports have said consistently 


“would greatly help reduce flood dangers 


on the Snake and the Columbia—not 
eliminate them, because there are other 
projects. 

Senators will find me continuing to 
support those projects, not only in the 
Pacific Northwest, but in any other State 
where the Army Engineers or the Bureau 
of Reclamation can submit reports, as 
they have on the projects to which I 
refer, and which show that from an engi- 
neering standpoint the building of a 
flood-control dam will help to reduce or 
eliminate entirely the damage from fu- 
ture floods. 

It is easy to translate one of these 
issues into an issue of morality, but I do 
so because, in my judgment, this is also 
a moral issue. It is an economic issue; 
it is an engineering issue; it is also a 
moral issue. 

Having seen what I looked at during 
the last weekend with respect to flood 
damages on the Columbia this year, I 
have come back to the Senate to start 
what I believe will be a very historic 
debate in the history of the Senate, a 
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debate over the moral issue as to whether 
the Congress is willing to put the rights 
of the American people for protection 
from the damages of ravaging floods at 
least on a plane equal to the considera- 
tion being shown to the people of foreign 
lands, into whose countries we are pour 
ing millions of the American taxpayers’ 
dollars for the development of flood con- 
trol and reclamation projects. 

Mr. President, if we can pour money 
into Egypt to the tune of $56 million or 
$57 million, according to the latest fig- 
ures I have seen, let me say that we had 
better spend it in the United States also, 
or else be ready for the political verdict 
of the American people on the heads 
of those who do not face up to the great 
moral issue of adequate flood control for 
the American people. 


RESPONSE OF THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and ordered to lie on the 
table: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 19, 1956. 

DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT: I am deeply 
touched by and will always treasure Sen- 
ate Resolution 280, adopted by the Sen- 
ate on June 11, which conveys a most 
considerate and solicitous message of 
good wishes for my speedy recovery. 
For this extraordinarily kind act, I hope 
you will convey to every Member of the 
Senate my heartfelt thanks and appre- 
ciation. 

With warm regard, 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 20, 1956, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 417. An act for the relief of Pearl O. 
Seilaz; 

S. 530. An act for the relief of the Sacred 
Heart Hospital; 

S. 1146. An act to further amend section 20 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act relating 
to fees of agents, attorneys, and represent- 
atives; 

S. 1414. An act for the relief of James 
Edward Robinson; 

S. 1749. An act adopting and authorizing 
the improvement of Rockland Harbor, Maine; 

S. 2016. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Lawrence 
F. Kramer; 

S. 2152. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Susie Lee Spencer; 

S. 2202. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into an additional 
contract with the Yuma County Water Users’ 
Association with respect to payment of con- 
struction charges on the Valley division, 
Yuma reclamation project, Arizona, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2582. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of William 
E. Stone for disability retirement as a Re- 
serve officer or Army of the United States 
officer under the provisions of the act of 
April 3, 1939, as amended; 
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S. 3265. An act to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
provide for filing vessel utilization and per- 
formance reports by operators of vessels in 
the foreign commerce of the United States; 

S.3472. An act for the relief of Patricia A. 
Pembroke; 

5.3581. An act to increase the retired pay 
of certain members of the former Lighthouse 
Service; 

S.3778. An act to amend the act for the 
protection of walruses; 

S. 3857. An act to clarify section 1103 (d) 
of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage Insurance) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed; and 

S. 3945. An act for the relief of Walter C. 
Jordan and Elton W. Johnson. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1957 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the agreement heretofore 
entered, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the bill (H. R. 10986), which will be the 
unfinished business, and which the clerk 
will state by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 10986) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand 
adjourned until tomorrow at 12 o’clock 
noon, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, un- 
der the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Thursday, June 21, 1956, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 20, 1956: 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


‘The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law and regulation: 


I. FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior surgeons 


Herbert A. Hudgins 
Stanley J. Sarnoff 


To be senior dental surgeon 
Seymour J. Kreshover 
To be senior sanitarian 
Robert Johnston 
To be senior assistant nurse officers 


Dorothy L. Connors 
Margaret M. Sweeney 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 20, 1956: 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Joseph E. Martin, Boaz. 
Luther Palmer Bean, Clanton. 
Winston S. Morris, Elkmont. 
ALASKA: 
Michael Shepard, Anchorage. 
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ARIZONA 
William F. Cole, Maricopa. 
Sarah L. Smith, Randolph. 
Ethelyn L. Pettijohn, Stanfield. 


ARKANSAS 
Boyd B. Hammer, Bradley. 
John E. Hunt, Marianna, 
Willis E. Varvil, Quitman. 


CALIFORNIA 
Hazel L. Krueger, Acton. 

Sam R. Haley, Associated. 
Windol M. Martin, Bellflower, 
Frank S. Spires, Berkeley. 
Laura J. Pawlus, Bridgeville. 
Leonard A. Mannee, Colusa, 
Virginia N. Tharp, Esparto. 
James E. Orr, Lancaster. 

Donald Burleson, Mendocino, 
Charles F. Linck, Jr., Ontario. 
Raymond C. Durant, Redondo Beach. 
Warren H. Williams, San Rafael. 
Major R. Rix, South Pasadena, 


COLORADO 
Fred C. Brewer, Loveland, 
Willard W. Wieck, Salida, 
Calvin C. Haarhues, Wiggins. 


CONNECTICUT 
Richard J. Brereton, Wilton. 
GEORGIA 
William C. Chambers, Jr., Fort Gaines, 
Samuel H. Henderson, Gray. 
Carlos M. Sisson, Hapeville, 
HAWAII 
Joe R, Ferreira, Hanamaulu. 
ILLINOIS 
Roland W. Schultz, Downers Grove. 
Robert G. Wheeler, Mills Shoals. 
Robert G. Root, Versailles. 


INDIANA 

Albert T. Morris, Eaton. 

Billy L. Kruse, Elberfeld. 

Wayne W. Sloan, Marengo. 
Marjorie L. Van Dyke, Pimento. 
Maurice C. Griffith, Pleasant Lake. 


IOWA 
Joe R. Gordon, Arlington. 
Myrtle L. Lane, Colesburg. 


Ray H. Aten, Humeston. 
Charles R. Kremenak, Newell. 


KANSAS 


Warren L. Hartley, Belle Plaine, 
James J. Hiner, Belvue. 

Myrtle M. McNeive, Emmett. 
Layne B. Lairmore, Newton. 
Mayetta B. Decker, Oskaloosa. 
Bertha I. Elniff, Randall. 

Jack R. Houston, Seneca. 

Merle E. Popplewell, South Haven. 
Ralph R. Johnson, Vermillion. 
Leroy E. Blocker, Wetmore. 


LOUISIANA 

Ollie H. Dosher, Kilbourne, 

Claude Rogers, Saline, 

William H. Prejean, Westlake. 

MAINE 

Elsie M. Decker, Darkharbor. 

Pauline C. Nason, Poland. 

Robert F. Belgrade, South Gardiner. 

MARYLAND 

Richard W. Dawson, Mayo. 

Edward F. Boston, Princess Ann, 

Hugh H. Hassell, Rockville. 

Rayola M. Moore, White Marsh, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Ernest A. Paradis, Dodgeville. 

Arthur K. Tolman, Gilbertville. 

Larz D. Neilson, North Wilmington, 

MINNESOTA 
Homer D. Little, Appleton. 
Loren J. Schendel, St. Michael, 


Adelbert O. Ames, Springfield, 
Chauncey B. Erwin, Winona. 
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‘MISSISSIPPI 
Allie Mack Coker, Brookhaven. 
Wiley Lee Williamson, Collins. 
Jake R. Van Devender, Gholson. 
James B. Johnston, Shubuta, 
Carl H. Parker, Sumrall. 
Minnie L. Logan, Tinsley. 
MISSOURI 
Robert E. Hock, Fort Leonard Wood. 
Wilma M. Henneke, Leslie. 
Davis L. Owen, Moberly. 
Joseph A. Wallenburn, Otterville. 
James W. Buzzard, Seneca, 
MONTANA 
Stephen Sams, Joliet. 
George W. Duffy, Whitefish. 
NEBRASKA 
Bernard A. Boots, Ashby. 
Earnest A. Moxham, Chester. 
Dale B. Morrill, Creighton. 
Lowell L. Saunders, Dixon. 
Albert W. Watsek, Humboldt. 
Leonard E. Peterson, Kennard. 
NEVADA 
Walter J. Bitton, Imlay. 
Garner Andersen, Overton. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Samuel A. Towle, Hampton. 
NEW JERSEY 


Harry H. Pedersen, Jr., Absecon. 
George W. Douglass, Cape May 


House. 


Howard F. Koons, Perth Amboy. 
NEW YORK 

Florence M. Drankhan, Boston. 

Bernice M. Murphy, Cattaragus. 

Doris M. Robinson, Comstock. 

Raymond V. Seaman, Gubertsville. 

Paul W. Christenson, Gowanda. 

David O. Rourke, Madrid. 

Percy Pembleton, Monroe. 

William R. Costello, Red House. 

Ruth H. Dexter, Wampsville. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Walter L. York, High Point. 

Ruth E. Parrish, Summerfield. 

Marvin W. Thomas, Trenton. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Harold W. Bachman, Streeter. 
OHIO 

Glenn M. Price, Gahanna, 

Ann M. Collins, Hooven. 

Janice B. Hilborn, Tiro. 

Richard G. Graham, Wapakoneta. 

Owen F. Hartsock, Waynesville. 

Stephen M. Snouffer, Worthington. 
OKLAHOMA 

R. C. Chastain, Clayton. 


OREGON 

Richard M. Bowman, Falls City. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert W. Newton, Blandburg. 
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Court 


Norman C. Mackrell, Conoquenessing. 


Adrian E. Kibler, Hastings. 
Mary E. Yost, Loganville. 


Norbert C. McDermott, McKees Rocks, 


Drue L. Eyer, Nescopeck. 


Melvin S. Raudabaugh, New Kingstown. 


Alfred E. Ingram, Norwood, 
Robert D. Esbenshade, Paradise, 
Millard L. Kroh, Seven Valleys. 
C. Lyman Sturgis. Uniontown. 
Frank A. Bialas, Wiimore. 
Jack S. Karchner, Woodland. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Samuel A. Elliott, Windy Hill Beach. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Clifford N. Nelson, Toronto, 


TENNESSEE 
Josiah A. DeMarcus, Norris. 


TEXAS 

Dewey E. Waggoner, Sundown. 
Thomas J. Pippin, Van. 
Henry M. Durham, Woodville, 


UTAH 

Garnel E. Larsen, Hyrum. 

Lydia Johnson, Marysvalle. 

Gordon A. Wood, Monticello. 
VIRGINIA 

Willoughby P. Taylor, Ashland. 

Charles N. Wysor, Honaker. 

Charles William Brown, Narrows. 

Raymond N. Kinder, Rural Retreat. 


WASHINGTON 
Edna B. Gibson, Eastsound. 


WISCONSIN 
Boyd D. Wilson, Benton. 
Walter L. Paepke, Burlington. 
Elden F. Keller, Cochrane. 
Lawrence W. Paul, Fox Lake. 
Lydia I, Sievert, Greenvalley. 
Neal E. Jones, Wausau. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, in this moment of 
prayer, may we come nearer unto Thee 
than we have ever known and may our 
human wills be made one with Thine in 
a bond of unity that can never be broken. 

Grant that we may also be more firmly 
and closely united with one another in 
our plans and purposes to achieve for all 
mankind the blessings of a freer and 
fuller life. 

Inspire us to search and struggle ear- 
nestly for that blessed day of universal 
peace when the tyrannies which oppress 
and the terrors which affright the soul 
of man shall be dethroned and destroyed 
and supplanted by the spirit of truth and 
righteousness. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Tribbe, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On June 15, 1956: 

H. R. 2216. An act to amend the act of 
June 19, 1948 (ch. 511, 62 Stat. 489), relating 
to the retention in the service of disabled 
commissioned officers and warrant officers of 
the Army and Air Force; 

H. R. 4229. An act to provide running 
mates for certain staff corps officers in the 
naval service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4437. An act relating to withholding 
for State employee retirement system pur- 
poses, on the compensation of certain civilian 
employees of the National Guard and the Air 
National Guard; 

H. R. 4569. An act to provide for renewal 
of and adjustment of compensation under 
contracts for carrying mail on water routes; 


June 20 


H. R. 4704. An act to provide for the exami- 
nation preliminary to promotion of officers 
of the naval service; 

H. R.8477. An act to amend title II of the 
Women’s Armed Services Integration Act of 
1948, by providing flexibility in the distribu- 
tion of women officers in the grades of com- 
mander and lieutenant commander, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 8490. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to convey cer- 
tain property of the United States to the city 
of Bonham, Tex.; 

H. R. 8674. An act to provide for the return 
of certain property to the city of Biloxi, Miss.; 


and 

H. R. 9358. An act to require the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to issue a deed to 
the city of Cheyenne, Wyo., for certain land 
heretofore conveyed to such city, removing 
the conditions and reservations made a part 
of such prior conveyance. 

On June 18, 1956: 

H. R. 3255. An act to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 to preserve in certain cases 
the rates of basic compensation of officers 
and employees whose positions are placed in 
lower grades by virtue of reclassification ac- 
tions under such act, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8123. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to convey certain 
property of the United States to the city of 
Roseburg, Oreg.; 

H. R. 8225. An act to authorize the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Pipestone Na- 
pone Monument in the State of Minnesota; 
an 

H. R. 9822. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a trout hatchery on the Davidson 
River in the Pisgah National Forest in North 
Carolina. 

On June 19, 1956: 

H. R. 2840. An act to promote the further 
development of public library service in rural 
areas; 

H. R. 4363, An act authorizing the convey~ 
ance of certain property of the United States 
to the State of New Mexico; 

H. R. 5237. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ella Madden and Clarence E. Madden; and 

H. R. 6274. An act to provide that no fee 
shall be charged a veteran discharged under 
honorable conditions for furnishing him or 
his next of kin or legal representative a copy 
of a certificate showing his service in the 
Armed Forces. 

On June 20, 1956: 

H. R. 692. An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to provide for the use in 
first- and second-class post offices of a spe- 
cial canceling stamp or postmarking die 
bearing the words “Pray for Peace“; 

H. R. 1484. An act for the relief of Garrett 
Norman Soulen and Michael Harvey Soulen. 

H. R. 5079. An act for the relief of Tom 
Wong (Foo Tai Nam); 

H. R. 5516. An act to amend title III of 
the Army and Air Force Vitalization and Re- 
tirement Equalization Act of 1948 to pro- 
vide that service as an Army field clerk, 
or as a field clerk, Quartermaster Corps, 
shall be counted for purposes of retirement 
under title III of that act, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7702. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Shenekji; 

H. R. 7913. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to effect the ex- 
change of properties between the United 
States and the city of Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 

H. R. 10721. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, the 
judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 10899. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes, 


1956 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 


H. R. 10060. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1953, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 7763. An act to amend the Japanese- 
American Evacuation Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, to expedite the final determina- 
tion of the claims, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


S. 2572. An act to authorize the inter- 
change of lands between the Department 
of Agriculture and military departments of 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3363. An act for the relief of Miroslav 
Slovak; 

S. 3365. An act to amend section 410 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, to 
change the requirements for obtaining a 
freight forwarder permit; 

S. 3879. An act to supplement the anti- 
trust laws of the United States, in order to 
balance the power now heavily weighted in 
favor of automobile manufacturers, by 
enabling franchise automobile dealers to 
bring suit in the district courts of the United 
States to recover compensatory damages sus- 
tained by reason of the failure of automobile 
manufacturers to act in good faith in com- 
plying with the terms of franchises or in 
terminating or not renewing franchises with 
their dealers; and 

S. J. Res. 110. Joint resolution directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to conduct a 
study and investigation of Indian education 
in the United States. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1957—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the. bill 
(H. R. 9739) making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement on the part of the managers 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. THOMAS]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
follows; 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2396) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9739) making appropriations for sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and 
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for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3, 9, 11, 13, 15, 23, 28, 33, 
43, 49, 56, and 72. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 4, 14, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 26, 27, 30, 39, 
40, 41, 42, 45, 52, 53, 55, 59, 60, 61, 62, 65, 
66, 69 and 75, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 812,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 817.407, 500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$487,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$525,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$117,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$47,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $5,225,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$125,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$120,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,884,400”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $3,175,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 69,540,375“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: 

“No part of any money appropriated by 
this or any other Act for any agency of the 
executive branch of the Government shall be 
used during the current fiscal year for the 
purchase within the continental limits of the 
United States of any typewriting machines 
except in accordance with regulations issued 
pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,225,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81,500,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro by said amend- 
ment insert “$7,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 810,500, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 893,000, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$61,887,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$14,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$38,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 840,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro: by said amend- 
ment insert 81,125“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment insert “twenty- 
eight”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$163,027,130"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: “, of which 
$17,640,042 shall be available for such ex- 
penses as are necessary for the loan guaranty 
program”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “, of which $2,000,000 shall be 
used for the major alteration, rehabilitation, 
and modernization for the continued opera- 
tion of the hospital at McKinney, Texas, and 
$1,500,000 shall be available for technical 
services for replacement of the general medi- 
cal and surgical hospital at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 67, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,036,700"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$46,950; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 70, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$368,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,165,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. i 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,775,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 74: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 74, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$12,475,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 50 and 64, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
Sroney R. YATES, 
Jor L. Evins, 
EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
JoHN PHILLIPS, 
C. W. VURSELL, 
HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
JoHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


JOHN L. MCOLELLAN, 
EvERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Leverett SALTONSTALL, 
W. F. KNOWLAND, 
per J. P. G. 

JosEPH R. MCCARTHY, 
CHARLES POTTER, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9739) making appro- 
priations for sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to each of such amendments, namely: 


TITLE I—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Civil Service Commission 


Amendments Nos. 1 and 2—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Authorize $12,000 for consultant 
services instead of $10,000 as proposed by the 
House and $29,000 as proposed by the Senate; 
and appropriate $17,407,500 for salaries and 
expenses instead of $17,282,500 as proposed by 
the House and $17,532,500 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 3: Restores House lan- 
guage relating to compensation or expenses 
of members of boards of examiners. 

Amendment No. 4: Deletes House language 
relating to employees who allocate or reallo- 
cate supervisory positions in the classified 
civil service as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 65—Investigations of 
United States citizens for employment by in- 
ternational organizations: Appropriates 
$487,500 instead of $450,000 as proposed by 
the House and $525,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 6—Payment to civil-serv- 
ice retirement and disability fund: Appro- 
priates $525,000,000 instead of $600,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $440,438,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7: Authorizes $117,500 for 
administrative expenses of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act instead of 
$100,000 as proposed by the House and 
$186,700 as proposed by the Senate. 


Federal Civil Defense Administration 


Amendments Nos. 8 and 9—Operations: 
Authorize $6,000 for the purchase of news- 
papers, periodicals, and teletype news serv- 
ices instead of $5,000 as proposed by the 
House and $10,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate; and appropriate $15,560,000 as proposed 
by the House instead of $21,700,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10—Emergency supplies 
and equipment: Appropriates $47,000,000 in- 
stead of $42,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $64,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 11—Surveys, plans, and 
research; Appropriates $10,000,000 as pro- 
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posed by the House instead of $14,500,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 
` Amendment No. 12—Salaries and expenses, 
Civil defense functions of Federal agencies: 
Appropriates $4,000,000 instead of $1,540,000 
as proposed by the House and $6,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 
Amendment No. 13: Restores House lan- 
guage relating to the construction or lease of 
warehouse space, 


Funds Appropriated to the President 
Disaster Relief 


Amendments Nos. 14 and 15: Appropriate 
$6,000,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $5,386,030 as proposed by the House; and 
delete Senate language limiting the amount 
of expenditures in any one State. * 


Federal Communications Commission 


Amendment No. 16—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $7,828,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $7,800,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 


Federal Power Commission 


Amendments Nos. 17 and 18—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $5,225,000 instead of 
$5,200,000 as proposed by the House and 
$5,250,000 as proposed by the Senate; and 
authorize $325,000 for investigations relating 
to Federal river development projects as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $200,000 as 
proposed by the House. 


Federal Trade Commission 


Amendments Nos. 19, 20 and 21—Salaries 
and expenses: Authorize $237,000 for ex- 
penses of travel as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $227,000 as proposed by the 
House; appropriate $5,550,000 for salaries and 
expenses as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $5,400,000 as proposed by the House; and 
delete House language relating to a statistical 
analysis of the consumer's dollar as proposed 
by the Senate. 


General Services Administration 


Amendment No. 22—Operating expenses, 
Public Buildings Service: Appropriates 
$125,000,000 instead of $122,694,200 as pro- 
posed by the House and $128,084,500 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 23—Repair, improvement, 
and equipment of federally owned buildings 
outside the District of Columbia: Appro- 
priates $42,565,550 as proposed by the House 
instead of $42,638,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 24 and 25—Operating 
expenses, Federal Supply Service: Authorize 
$120,000 for expenses of travel instead of 
$81,000 as proposed by the House and $160,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate; and appro- 
priate $2,884,400 instead of $2,809,400 as pro- 
posed by the House and $2,959,400 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 26—Expenses, general 
supply fund: Appropriates $14,770,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $14,270,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 27—Operating expenses, 
National Archives and Records Service: Ap- 
propriates $6,893,650 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $6,818,650 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 28—Survey of Government 
records, records management, and disposal 
practices: Deletes Senate language to appro- 
priate $200,000. 

Amendments Nos. 29 and 30—Strategic and 
critical materials: Authorize $3,175,500 for 
operating expenses instead of $3,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $3,351,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate; and insert a comma as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 31—Administrative oper- 
ations fund: Authorizes $9,540,375 instead of 
$9,278,200 as proposed by the House and 
$9,802,550 as proposed by the Senate. 
Amendment No. 32: Strikes out House 
language relating to the purchase of type- 
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writers but inserts language requiring that 
they be purchased in accordance with regula- 
tions issued pursuant to the provisions of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended. The deletion 
of the typewriter price restriction language 
is not intended to alter the present prohibi- 
tion against purchases of typewriting ma- 
chines by agencies in the executive branch 
of the Government unless the General Serv- 
ices Administration certifies that suitable 
typewriting machines are not available from 
excess. 

Amendment No. 33: Restores House lan- 
guage authorizing 10 positions in grade GS- 
16 and one position in grade GS-18 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Office of the Administrator 


Amendment No. 34—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $6,225,000 instead of $6,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $6,450,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 35— Urban planning 
grants: Appropriates $1,500,000 instead of 
$1,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 36—Reserve of planned 
public works (payment to revolving fund): 
Appropriates $7,500,000 instead of $6,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $9,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Public Housing Administration 


Amendment No. 37—Administrative ex- 
penses: Appropriates $10,500,000 instead of 
$9,700,000 as proposed by the House and 
$10,700,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 38—Annual contribu- 
tions: Appropriates $93,000,000 instead of 
$90,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$96,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Amendments Nos. 39, 40, 41, 42 and 43— 
Salaries and expenses: Authorize the pur- 
chase of 60 passenger motor vehicles as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of 45 as pro- 
posed by the House; insert language as pro- 
posed by the Senate authorizing not to ex- 
ceed $1,085,000 for expenses of travel; ap- 
propriate $14,879,696 for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $13,900,000 as pro by the 
House; authorize not less than $1,230,178 
for expenses necessary to carry out railroad 
safety activities and not less than $849,500 
for expenses necessary to carry out locomo- 
tive inspection activities as proposed by the 
Senate instead of not less than $1,939,000 
for railroad safety and locomotive inspection 
activities as proposed by the House; and 
strike out language proposed by the Senate 
earmarking $187,088 for twenty-two inspec- 
tors for the Bureau of Motor Carriers. In 
deleting language proposed by the Senate 
earmarking funds for motor carrier inspec- 
tors, the conferees intend that the additional 
funds provided shall be used for such safety 
inspectors as intended in the language. 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 

Amendments Nos. 44 and 45—Salaries and 
expenses: Provide $63,387,500 instead of 
$62,075,000 as proposed by the House and 
$64,700,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 46—Construction and 
equipment: Appropriates $14,000,000 instead 
of $13,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$15,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

National Capital Housing Authority 


Amendment No. 47—Maintenance and 
operation of properties: Appropriates $38,000 
instead of $37,000 as proposed by the House 
and $39,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

National Science Foundation 


Amendments Nos. 48 and 49—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $40,000,000 instead of 
$35,915,000 as proposed by the House and 
$41,300,000 as proposed by the Senate; and 
restore House language earmarking $9,500,000 
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for the supplementary training of high- 
school science and mathematics teachers. 
The amount appropriated includes $3,500,000 
proposed for a radio astronomy facility. 
National Security Training Commission 
Amendment No. 50—Salaries and expenses: 
Reported in disagreement. The conferees are 
agreed that the amount provided for this 
agency in fiscal year 1957 should be to close 
out its activities during the fiscal year. 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


Amendments Nos. 51, 52 and 53—Salaries 
and expenses: Authorize $1,125 for the pur- 
chase of newspapers instead of $750 as pro- 
posed by the House and $1,500 as proposed 
by the Senate; authorize purchase of one pas- 
senger motor vehicle as proposed by the Sen- 
ate; and appropriate $5,749,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $5,700,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Selective Service System 

Amendments Nos. 54, 55 and 56—Salaries 
and expenses: Authorize purchase of 28 
motor vehicles for replacement only instead 
of 19 as proposed by the House and 38 as 
proposed by the Senate; appropriate $29,- 
050,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $28,442,000 as proposed by the House; and 
restore House language earmarking $20,- 
586,050 for activities of local boards. 


Veterans’ Administration 


Amendments Nos. 57, 58 and 59—General 
operating expenses: Appropriate $163,027,- 
130 instead of $162,118,260 as proposed by 
the House and $163,936,000 as proposed by 
the Senate; insert language earmarking $17,- 
640,042 for the loan guaranty program pro- 
posed by the House; and authorize 22 persons 
in public relations work as proposed by the 
Senate instead of 20 persons as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendments Nos. 60 and 61—Medical ad- 
ministration and miscellaneous operating 
expenses: Appropriate $20,773,800 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $16,099,600 
as proposed by the House; and earmark $10,- 
000,000 for medical research as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 62, 63, and 65—Hospital 
and domiciliary facilities: Appropriate $51,- 
635,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$50,935,000 as proposed by the House. The 
appropriation, in addition to the budget 
program, includes $1,500,000 for the major 
alteration and rehabilitation of the hospital 
at McKinney, Tex., for permanent use; 
$2,000,000 for replacement of the hospital at 
Nashville, Tenn.; and chapel facilities for 
the hospitals at Northampton, Mass., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and Brooklyn, N. Y., as proposed 
by the House; and $700,000 for a therapeutic 
exercise clinic for the hospital at Battle 
Creek, Mich., as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 64—Reported in disagree- 
ment, 

Amendment No. 66—Major alterations, im- 
provements, and repairs: Appropriates 
$4,533,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $4,447,000 as proposed by the House. 

TITLE II—CORPORATIONS 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

Amendments Nos. 67 and 68—Authorize 
$1,036,700 for administrative expenses of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board instead of 
$978,400 as proposed by the House and 
$1,095,000 as proposed by the Senate; and 
authorize $46,950 for expenses of travel in- 
stead of $42,400 as proposed by the House 
and $51,500 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 69—Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation: Authorizes 
$596,000 for administrative expenses as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $532,000 as 
proposed by the House. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 


Amendment No. 70—Office of the Admin- 
istrator, public facility loans: Authorizes 
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$368,000 for administrative expenses instead 
of $318,000 as proposed by the House and 
$418,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 71 and 72—Office of the 
Administrator, revolving fund (liquidating 
programs): Authorize $2,165,000 for admin- 
istrative expenses instead of $2,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $2,310,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate; and authorize $7,900,000 
for nonadministrative expenses as proposed 
by the House instead of $8,400,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 73—Federal National 
Mortgage Association: Authorizes $3,775,000 
for administrative expenses instead of $3,- 
700,000 as proposed by the House and $3,- 
850,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 74 and 75—Public Hous- 
ing Administration: Authorize $12,475,000 for 
administrative expenses instead of $11,550,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $12,800,000 
as proposed by the Senate; and insert lan- 
guage authorizing purchase of uniforms and 
allowances therefor as proposed by the 
Senate. 

ALBERT THOMAS, 

~ SIDNEY R. YATES, 
Joe L. Evins, 
EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 
O. W. VURSELL, 
HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, with re- 
gard to this conference report which we 
are about to adopt, I should like to ex- 
press the grateful appreciation of the 
vast number of war veterans in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to my friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas, and the man- 
agers on the part of the House for hav- 
ing included in this conference report 
funds for a new chapel facility at the 
Fort Hamilton Veterans’ Administration 
hospital in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. THOMAS. As the gentleman 
from New York knows, there is $435,000 
included in this bill for 3 chapels, and 
the one in Brooklyn is 1 of them. 

I recall several years ago when a for- 
mer Member of this House, Donald L. 
O’Toole, and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] were instrumental 
in getting the Fort Hamilton veterans’ 
hospital. They have been active ever 
since in procuring the chapel facility. 
So we think the headache is over with 
now. 

Mr. ROONEY. I thank the gracious 
and distinguished gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the first amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 50; Page 24, line 
20, insert: 

“NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 


“Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses of the National Security Training 
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Commission, including services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates for individ- 
uals not in excess of $50 per diem; and ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings concerned 
with the purposes of this appropriation; 
$75,000.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 50, and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum of “$75,000” named in said 
amendment, insert 850,000.“ 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 64: Page 32, line 9, 
insert : Provided, That the construction of 
the hospital at the Wade Park site is to fur- 
nish not less than 800 general, medical, and 
surgical beds.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 11473) 
making appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“SENATE” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Salaries of Senators, mileage of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and of Senators, 
expense allowance of the majority and 
minority leaders of the Senate, and salary 
and expense allowance of the Vice Presi- 
dent” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“For compensation of Senators, 
166,240.“ 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

For mileage ot the President of the Senate 
and of Senators, $51,000.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“For expense allowance of the majority 
leader and the minority leader of the Senate, 
$2,000 each, in all, $4,000.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“For the compensation of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, $35,070.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“For expense allowance of the Vice Presi- 
dent, $10,000." 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Salaries, officers and employees 


“For compensation of officers, employees, 
clerks to Senators, and others as authorized 
by law, as follows.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Office of the Vice President 


“For clerical assistance to the Vice Presi- 
dent, at rates of compensation to be fixed 


$12,- 
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by him in multiples of $5 per month, 
$86,925.” 
Page 1, after line 6, Insert: 


“Chaplain 


“Chaplain of the Senate, $5,000.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Office of the Secretary 

For office of the Secretary, $572,915: Pro- 
vided, That effective July 1, 1956, the com- 
pensation of the chief clerk and parliamen- 
tarian of the Senate shall be $15,500 gross 
per annum each in lieu of $8,820 basic per 
annum each; and the basic annual com- 
pensation of the following positions shall 
be: legislative clerk $7,620 in lieu of $7,260; 
journal clerk $7,620 in lieu of $7,260; assist- 
ant parliamentarian $7,620 in lieu of $7,260; 
keeper of stationery $6,060 in lieu of $5,580; 
librarian $6,060 in lieu of $5,580; superin- 
tendent document room $6,060 in lieu of 
$5,580; secretary to parliamentarian $3,240 in 
lieu of $3,000; assistant journal clerk $3,240 
in lieu of $3,060; assistant bill clerk $3,240 
in lieu of $3,000; assistant executive clerk 
$3,240 in lieu of $3,000; and custodian of 
records $3,240 in lieu of $3,000.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Committee employees 


“For professional and clerical assistance 
to standing committees, and the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, $2,030,650.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Conference committees” 


Page 1, after line 6, insert: 3 

“For clerical assistance to the conference 
of the majority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$40,000.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“For clerical assistance to the conference 
of the minority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$40,000.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Administrative and clerical assistants to 
Senators 


“For administrative and clerical assistants 
and messenger service for Senators, $9,- 
604.000.“ 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Office of the Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper 

“For office of Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper, $1,755,770: Provided, That effective 
July 1, 1956, the basic annual compensation 
of the following positions shall be: secretary 
$2,760 in lieu of $2,520; clerk $2,880 in lieu of 
secretary $2,460; chief telephone operator 
$3,180 in lieu of $3,000; three assistant chief 
telephone operators at $2,580 each in lieu of 
$2,460 each; 26 pages at $1,800 each in lieu of 
24 pages at $1,800 each; 79 privates, police 
force, at $2,160 each in lieu of 75 privates, po- 
lice force, at $2,160 each; postmaster $6,060 
in lieu of $5,580; chief clerk, post office $2,760 
in lieu of $2,660; 30 mail carriers at $2,100 
each in lieu of 28 mail carriers at $2,100 each; 
superintendent, periodical press gallery at 
$4,740 in lieu of $4,320; clerk-stenographer, 
service department at $2,160 in lieu of clerk- 
typist at $1,920; chief machine operator at 
$2,880 in lieu of $2,760; foreman of duplicat- 
ing department at $3,180 in lieu of $2,880; two 
offset press operators at $2,580 each and 1 
offset press operator at $2,340 in lieu of 3 
offset press operators at $2,340 each; 2 mes- 
sengers at pass door at $2,400 each; super- 
intendent of mails at $2,400; superintendent 
press photographers gallery at $4,020; night 
supervisor, service department at $2,700; 
senior addressograph operator at $2,400 and 
5 addressograph operators at $2,160 each in 
lieu of 4 addressograph operators at $2,160 
each; 7 messengers at $1,740 each in lieu of 
6 messengers at $1,740 each; 5 inserting 
machine operators at $1,980 each; 2 photo- 
stat operators at $2,400 each in lieu of 1 
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4 
photostat operator at $2,400; 4 laborers at 
$1,620 each in lieu of 3 laborers at $1,620 
each; auditor $2,220; administrative assist- 
ant $7,320; director, recording studio, $7,020; 
director of photography $5,100; chief sound 
engineer $4,080; laboratory supervisor $4,020; 
cameraman $3,600; film and radio recording 
engineer $3,120; shipping and stock clerk 
$1,800; traffic manager $2,520; production 
assistant $3,420; editor and printer $3,000; 
administrative officer $3,780; and projection- 
ist, film inspector $2,280.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Offices of the Secretaries for the majority 
and the minority 


“For the offices of the Secretary for the 
majority and the Secretary for the minority, 
$94,950: Provided, That effective July 1, 1956, 
the gross compensation of the Secretary for 
the Majority and the Secretary for the Minor- 
ity shall be $15,500 per annum each; and the 
basic annual compensation of the assistant 
secretary for the majority and the assistant 
secretary for the minority shall be $6,300 
each in lieu of $5,580 each.“ 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Offices of the majority and minority whips 


“For 2 clerical assistants, 1 for the major- 
ity whip and 1 for the minority whip, at not 
to exceed $5,580 basic per annum each, 
$20,045.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“In all $14,250,255, and the agency contri- 
bution for Federal Employees Group Life In- 
surance authorized to be paid from this ap- 
propriation by Public Law 598, 83d Congress, 
shall be paid without regard to the above 
limitations.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Contingent expenses of the Senate” 


Page 1, after line, insert: 

“Legislative reorganization: For salaries 
and expenses, legislative reorganization, in- 
cluding the objects specified in Public Law 
663, 79th Congress, $100,000,” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Senate policy committees: For salaries 
and expenses of the Majority Policy Commit- 
tee and the Minority Policy Committee, 
$105,000 for each such committee; in all 
$210,000." 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port: For salaries and expenses of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
$135,560.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: For 
salaries and expenses of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, including the objects 
specified in Public Law 20, 80th Congress, 
including $825 for expenses of compiling and 
preparing year end Joint Committee reports, 
which sum, or any part thereof, may be paid 
as additional compensation to any employee 
of the United States, $222,775.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Joint Committee on Printing: For sal- 
aries and expenses of the Joint Committee 
on Printing, at rates of compensation to be 
fixed by the committee, $59,085; for expenses 
of compiling, preparing, and indexing the 
Congressional Directory, $1,600; and for com- 
piling, preparing, and indexing material for 
the biographical directory, $2,500, said sum, 
or any part thereof, in the discretion of the 
chairman or vice chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, may be paid as additional 
compensation to any employee of the United 
States; in all, $63,185.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Committee on Rules and Administration: 
For reimbursement to General Services Ad- 
ministration for space furnished the United 
States Senate, $27,515; and for expenses of 
compiling, preparing, and indexing material 
for the Senate Manual, $2,050, said sum, or 
any part thereof, in the discretion of the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, may be paid as additional 
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compensation to any employee of the United 
States; in all, $29,565.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

Vice President's automobile: For pur- 
chase, exchange, driving, maintenance, and 
operation of an automobile for the Vice Presi- 
dent, $8,785.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Automobile for the President pro tem- 
pore: For purchase, exchange, driving, main- 
tenance, and operation of an automobile for 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
$8,785." 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Automobiles for majority and minority 
leaders: For purchase, exchange, driving, 
maintenance, and operation of 2 automo- 
biles, 1 for the majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, and 1 for the minority leader of the Sen- 
ate, $17,570.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Reporting Senate proceedings: For re- 
porting the debates and proceedings of the 
Senate, payable in equal monthly install- 
ments, $170,250.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Furniture: For services and materials in 
cleaning and repairing furniture, and for the 
purchase of Furniture, $31,190: Provided, 
That the furniture purchased is not avail- 
able from other agencies of the Government.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Inquiries and investigatitons: For ex- 
penses of inquiries and investigations ordered 
by the Senate or conducted pursuant to sec- 
tion 134 (a) of Public Law 601, 79th Congress, 
including $400,000 for the Committee on Ap- 
propriatitons, to be available also for the 
purposes mentioned in Senate Resolution 
numbered 193, agreed to October 14, 1943, 
and Public Law 20, 80th Congress, $2,000,000.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Folding documents: For the employment 
of personnel for folding speeches and 
pamphlets at a gross rate of not exceeding 
$1.61 per hour per person, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, $29,000.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Senate restaurants: For repairs, improve- 
ments, equipment, and supplies for Senate 
kitchens and restaurants, Capitol Building 
and Senate Office Building, including per- 
sonal and other services, to be expended un- 
der the supervision of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, United States 
Senate, $55,000.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Motor vehicles: For maintaining, ex- 
changing, and equipping motor vehicles for 
carrying the mails and for official use of the 
offices of the Secretary and Sergeant at Arms, 
$16,560." 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Miscellaneous items: For miscellaneous 
items, exclusive of labor, $1,370,000.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Postage stamps: For Office of the Secre- 
tary, $650; Office of Sergeant at Arms, $225; 
Offices of the Secretaries for the Majority and 
the Minority, $100; and for airmail and spe- 
cial-delivery stamps for Senators and the 
President of the Senate, as authorized by 
law, $38,800, in all, $39,775, and the maxi- 
mum allowance per capita for airmail and 
special-delivery stamps of $300 is increased to 
$400 for the fiscal year 1957, and thereafter.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Stationery: For stationery for Senators 
and for the President of the Senate, includ- 
ing $12,900 for stationery for committees and 
officers of the Senate, $187,500.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Communications: For an amount for 
communications which may be expended in- 
terchangeably for payment, in accordance 
with such limitations and restrictions as may 
be prescribed by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, of charges on official tele- 
grams and long-distance telephone calls 
made by or on behalf of Senators or the 
President of the Senate, such telephone calls 
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to be in addition to those authorized by the 
provisions of the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1947 (60 Stat. 392; 2 U. S. C. 
46c, 46d, 46e), as amended, and the First De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 77; 
2 U. S. C. 46d-1), $14,550.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Administrative provisions” 


Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, each Senator may fix the basic 
compensation of one employee in his office 
at a rate of not to exceed $8,040 per annum 
in addition to other positions authorized 
by law.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“The Sergeant at Arms hereafter is au- 
thorized and directed to secure suitable office 
space in post office or other Federal build- 
ings in the State of each Senator for the use 
of such Senator and in the city to be desig- 
nated by him: Provided, That in the event 
suitable space is not available in such build- 
ings and a Senator leases or rents office space 
elsewhere, the Sergeant at Arms is author- 
ized to approve for payment, from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, vouchers cover- 
ing bona fide statements of rentals due in an 
amount not exceeding $1,200 per annum for 
each Senator.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“The Sergeant at Arms of the Senate here- 
after is authorized and directed to approve 
for payment from the contingent fund of 
the Senate to each Senator an amount not 
to exceed $150 quarterly, upon certification 
of each such Senator, for official office ex- 
penses incurred in his State: Provided, That 
in the case of the death of any Senator the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration may certify for each deceased 
Senator for any portion of such quarterly al- 
lowances already obligated but not certified 
to at the time of such Senator’s death, and 
for an amount at the same quarterly rate 
which may be reasonably needed for the pur- 
pose of closing such deceased Senator’s State 
office, for payment to the person or persons 
designated as entitled to such payment by 
said chairman.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Effective July 1, 1956, the paragraph re- 
lating to official long-distance telephone calls 
to and from Washington, D. C., under the 
heading ‘Contingent Expenses of the Senate’ 
in Public Law 479, 79th Congress (2 U. S. C. 
46c), as amended, is amended by striking out 
the word ‘ninety’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘one hundred and twenty’ and by striking 
out the words ‘four hundred and fifty’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘six hundred’.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“The Secretary of the Senate and the 
Sergeant at Arms hereafter are authorized 
and directed to protect the funds of their 
respective offices by purchasing insurance in 
an amount necessary to protect said funds 
against loss. Premiums on such insurance 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate, upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Salaries or wages paid out of the forego- 
ing items under ‘Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate’ shall be computed at basic rates, plus 
increased and additional compensation, as 
authorized and provided by law.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“No part of the foregoing appropriations 
made under the heading ‘Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate’ hereafter may be ex- 
pended for per diem and subsistence ex- 
penses (as defined in the Travel Expense Act 
of 1949, as amended) at rates in excess of 
$12 per day; except that (1) higher rates 
may be established by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration for travel beyond 
the limits of the continental United States, 
and (2) in accordance with regulations pre- 
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scribed by the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the Senate, reimbursement 
for such expenses may be made on an actual 
expense basis of not to exceed $25 per day 
in the case of travel within the continental 
limits of the United States.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Compensation for stenographic assist- 
ance of committees paid out of the foregoing 
items under ‘Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate’ hereafter shall be computed at such 
rates and in accordance with such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, notwithstanding, 
and without regard to any other provision of 
law.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“The contingent fund of the Senate is 
hereafter made available for reimbursement 
for mileage, at the rate of 10 cents per mile, 
for one round trip in each fiscal year by the 
nearest route usually traveled between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a Senator’s residence in 
his home State, to not to exceed two em- 
ployees in each Senator's office, such reim- 
bursement to be made upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the Senator and containing a cer- 
tification by him that such travel was per- 
formed in line of official duty.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Unless otherwise specifically authorized 
by law, no part of any appropriation dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate shall 
be available for payment of compensation to 
any person holding any position, for any 
period for which such person received com- 
pensation for holding any other position, the 
compensation for which is disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate.” 

Page 8, line 9, strike out 882,495“ and in- 
sert 883,095.“ 

Page 9, line 19, after “incumbents” insert 
“and that the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are directed to pay the deputy 
chief detailed under the authority of this 
paragraph the same salary as that paid in 
fiscal year 1956 plus $600 and such increases 
in basic compensation as may be subse- 
quently provided by law so long as this posi- 
tion is held by the present incumbent.” 

Page 10, after line 4, insert: 


“JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


“For an amount to enable the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures to carry out the duties imposed 
upon it by section 601 of the Revenue Act 
of 1941 (55 Stat. 726), to remain available 
during the existence of the committee, 
$22,500, to be disbursed by the Secretary of 
the Senate.” 

Page 13, line 14, strike out “$282,600” and 
insert “$932,600.” 

Page 13, line 14, after “$282,600” insert 
„, of which $650,000 shall be available for 
construction of a combined sanitary-storm 
water sewer extending from the Additional 
Senate Office Building to the existing sewer 
crossing Constitution Avenue just west of 
New Jersey Avenue NW.” 

Page 13, after line 14, insert: 

“Subway transportation, Capitol and Sen- 
ate Office Buildings: For maintenance, re- 
pairs, and rebuilding of the subway trans- 
portation system connecting the Senate Of- 
fice Building with the Capitol, including 
personal and other services, $6,600.” 

Page 13, after line 14, insert: 

“Senate Office Building: For maintenance, 
miscellaneous items and supplies, including 
furniture, furnishings, and equipment, and 
for labor and material incident thereto, and 
repairs thereof; for purchase of waterproof 
wearing apparel and for personal and other 
services; including five female attendants in 
charge of ladies’ retiring rooms at $1,800 
each, for the care and operation of the Sen- 
ate Office Building; to be expended under the 
control and supervision of the Architect of 
the Capitol; in all, $1,248,600.” 
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Page 13, after line 14, insert: 


“Additional office building for the United 
States Senate 

“Construction and equipment of additional 
Senate Office Building: To enable the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, under the direction of 
the Senate Office Building Commission, to 
continue to provide for the construction and 
equipment of a fireproof office building for 
the use of the United States Senate, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1029), $5,250,000: Provided, That no part of 
the funds herein appropriated shall be obli- 
gated or expended for construction of the 
rear center wing of said building, from the 
ground floor up, provided for under the build- 
ing plans heretofore approved by such Com- 
mission.” 

Page 16, line 18, strike out 85,300, 000“ and 
insert “$5,310,593.” 

Page 17, line 13, strike out “$1,475,000” and 
insert 81,487,100.“ 

Page 20, after line 25, insert: 

“The paragraph in the Legislative Appro- 
priation Act 1954 (67 Stat. 330), establishing 
the Government Printing Office Revolving 
Fund is hereby amended by striking out the 
words ‘(except buildings and land)’, where 
they occur, and inserting in lieu thereof ‘and 
building appurtenances (except building 
structures and land)’. 

Page 20, after line 25, insert: 

“The Public Printer is authorized to pro- 
vide for the improvement of electrical facil- 
ities and extension of air conditioning as nec- 
essary for the operation and maintenance of 
the Government Printing Office. The opera- 
tion shall be financed from the revolving 
fund in accordance with provisions of law 
(44 U. S. C. 63; 63 Stat. 301, Aug. 1, 1955).” 

22, strike out all after line 4 over to 
and including line 12 on page 25 and insert: 

“Sec. 105. (a) There is hereby established 
a House Recording Studio and a Senate Re- 
cording Studio. 


“(b) The House Recording Studio shall 
assist Members of the House of Representa- 
tives in making disk, film, and tape record- 
ings, and in performing such other func- 
tions and duties in connection with the mak- 
ing of such recordings as may be necessary. 
The Senate Recording Studio shall assist 
Members of the Senate and committees of 
the Senate in making disk, film, and tape 
recordings, and in performing such other 
functions and duties in connection with the 
making of such recordings as may be neces- 
sary. The House Recording Studio shall be 
for the exclusive use of Members of the House 
of Representatives (including the Delegates 
and the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico); the Senate Recording Studio shall be 
for the exclusive use of Members of the Sen- 
ate, the Vice President, and committees of 
the Senate. 

“(c) The House Recording Studio shall be 
operated by the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives under the direction and control 
of a committee which is hereby created 
(hereinafter referred to as the committee) 
composed of three Members of the House. 
Two members of the committee shall be from 
the majority party and one member shall 
be from the minority party, to be appointed 
by the Speaker. The committee is author- 
ized to issue such rules and regulations re- 
lating to operation of the House Recording 
Studio as it may deem necessary. 

“The Senate Recording Studio shall be op- 
erated by the Sergeant at Arms of the Sen- 
ate under the direction and control of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate. The Committee on Rules and 
Administration is authorized to issue such 
rules and regulations relating to operation 
of the Senate Recording Studio as it may 
deem necessary. 

“(d) The Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives shall, subject to the approval of the 
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committee, set the price of making disk, film, 
and tape recordings, and collect all moneys 
owed the House Recording Studio. The Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration of the 
Senate shall set the price of making disk, 
film, and tape recordings and all moneys 
owed the Senate Recording Studio shall be 
collected by the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate. 

“(e) No moneys shall be expended or obli- 
gated for the House Recording Studio except 
as shall be pursuant to such regulations as 
the committee may approve. No moneys 
shall be expended or obligated by the Direc- 
tor of the Senate Recording Studio until 
approval therefor has been obtained from the 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. 

„f) The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives is authorized, subject to the approval 
of the committee, to appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of a Director of the House Record- 
ing Studio and such other employees as are 
deemed necessary to the operation of the 
House Recording Studio. 

“(g) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury of the United States, a revolving 
fund within the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives for the House Re- 
cording Studio for the purposes of admin- 
istering the duties of that studio. There is 
also established in the Treasury of the United 
States, a revolving fund within the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate for the Senate Re- 
cording Studio for the purposes of admin- 
istering the duties of that studio. 

“(h) All moneys received by the House Re- 
cording Studio from Members of the House 
of Representatives for disk, film, or tape re- 
cordings, or from any other source, shall be 
deposited by the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the revolving fund established 
for the House Recording Studio by the pre- 
ceding paragraph; moneys in such fund shall 
be available for disbursement therefrom by 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives for 
the care, maintenance, operation, and other 
expenses of the studio upon vouchers signed 
and approved in such manner as the com- 
mittee shall prescribe. All moneys received 
by the Senate Recording Studio for disk, film, 
or tape recordings or from any other source, 
shall be deposited in the revolving fund 
established for the Senate Recording Studio 
by the preceding paragraph; moneys in such 
fund shall be available for disbursement 
therefrom upon vouchers signed and ap- 
proved by the Sergeant at Arms for the care, 
maintenance, operation, and other expenses 
of the Senate Recording Studio. 

“(i) (1) As soon as practicable after the 
date of enactment of this act but no later 
than September 30, 1956, the equity of the 
Joint Senate and House Recording Facility 
Revolving Fund shall be distributed equally 
to the Senate and House of Representatives 
on the basis of an audit to be made by the 
General Accounting Office. 

“(2) The Sergeant at Arms of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives shall, subject to the approval of the 
committees mentioned in subsection (c) 
hereof, determine the assignment of existing 
studio facilities to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, and also the existing 
equipment, materials, and supplies to be 
transferred to the respective studios. The 
evaluation of equipment, materials, and sup- 
plies transferred to each studio shall be on 
the basis of market value. Any other equip- 
ment, materials, and supplies determined to 
be obsolete or not needed for the operation of 
the respective studios shall be disposed of to 
the best interest of the Government and the 
proceeds thereof deposited in the Joint Sen- 
ate and House Recording Facility Revolving 
Fund. 

“(3) Accounts receivable, which on the 
effective date of liquidation, are due from 
Members and committees of the Senate shall 
be transferred to the Senate Studio, and 
those due from Members and committees of 
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the House of Representatives shall be trans- 
ferred to the House Studio. 

“(4) A sufficient reserve shall be set aside 
from the Joint Senate and House Recording 
Facility Revolving Fund to liquidate any 
outstanding accounts payable. 

“(5) After appropriate adjustments for 
the value of assets assigned or transferred to 
the Senate and House of Representatives, re- 
spectively, the balance in the Joint Senate 
and House Recording Facility Revolving 
Fund shall be distributed equally to the 
Senate and House of Representatives for de- 
posit to the respective revolving funds au- 
thorized by this section. 

“(j) Pending acquisition of the stock, sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment necessary to 
properly equip both studios, the present 
services and facilities shall be made available 
to both studios in order that each studio 
May carry out its duty. 

“(k) No person shall be an officer or em- 
ployee of the House or Senate Recording 
Studio while he is engaged in any other 
business, profession, occupation, or employ- 
ment which involves the performance of 
duties which are similar to those which 
would be performed by him as such an officer 
or employee of such studio unless approved 
in writing by the committee in the case of 
the House Recording Studio and the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration in 
the case of the Senate Recording Studio. 

“(1) The Joint Recording Facility positions 
and salaries established pursuant to the Leg- 
islative Branch Appropriation Act, 1948, and 
all subsequent acts are hereby abolished. 

“(m) Effective with the completion of the 
transfer provided for by subsection (i) here- 
of the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint resolu- 
tion establishing in the Treasury of the 
United States a revolving fund within the 
contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives,’ approved August 7, 1953 (2 U. 5. C., sec. 
123), is repealed. 

“(n) The Director of the House Recording 
Studio shall give bond to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives with one or more 
sureties in the penal sum of $20,000, with 
condition for the faithful performance of his 
duties and the preservation and security of 
all property in his care. The Director of the 
Senate Recording Studio shall give bond to 
the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate with one 
or more sureties in the penal sum of $20,000, 
with condition for the faithful performance 
of his duties and the preservation and secu- 
rity of all property in his care. 

(o) Such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point on the Record and 
include a table and comments regarding 
it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
H. R. 11473, making appropriations for 
the legislative establishment for the 
fiscal year 1957, passed the House on 
May 29, 1956, carrying appropriations in 
the total amount of $89,376,450. Follow- 
ing a custom of many years’ standing, the 
bill at that time did not include appro- 
priations for Senate items, but did pro- 
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vide for the Library of Congress, the 
Government Printing Office and other 
miscellaneous activities identified with 
the legislative branch. 

The bill was reported by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations on June 
14 with increases recommended in the 
total amount of $28,427,608, making a 
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total in the bill of $117,804,058. The 
increase is, except for approximately 
$23,000, entirely applicable to the Senate 
items. The bill passed the Senate on 
June 18 without any change in the 
total appropriations recommended by the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. 
The bill, as now agreed to, appropriates 
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$117,804,058, which amount is $4,692,875 
under the budget estimates. 

In view of the discussion at the time 
the bill passed the Senate, I would like 
to insert at this time a table indicating a 
comparison between certain allowances 
made to Members of the Senate and 
Members of the House, 


Compensation and allowances, Members of Congress 


Stationery allowance 
Stamps (airmail 8 delivery) 


Originating and terminating outside 
Washington plus additional for 
calls to and from Washington. 


Office space rental (home State) 
Office expenses (home State) 
‘Trip home by office employees... 


Clerk hire allowance. .............------ 


Maximum number of elerks. 
Maximum salaries of clerks 


Members of the House 


20,000 words a year, of which not to 
exceed 2,000 may be overseas cables. 


One at not to exceed $7,000 basic“ 
($12,131 a year), 


Western Union rates (de 
able). 
$900 a year (not to 


One round tripa 
for not to ex 
On is ol 


2 employees. 


$5,100 basic (gross of $9,292 


Members of the Senate 


Not to exceed 1,080 calls a year, inyi 
not to exceed 5,400 minutes a year. 
Not to exceed $1,200 allowance a year 


No s apache limit, except as provided by 
Administration Committee. 

Allowances are based on population and 

not avail- 


exceed 
$150 quarterly (not to exceed) 
„at 10 cents per mile, 


{ State Population, Basic 
amounts not presently available. 
No legal limit 
One at maximum rate of classification act 
(presently, $14,800); 1 at basic of $8,400 
(gross of $14,301); others a not to exceed 


Changes proposed for Senators in 
1957 legislative bill 


$400 a year. 


Not to exceed 1,440 calls a year, involving not 
to exceed 7,200 minutes a year, = 


$1,200 a year (not to exceed). 


In addition, 1 at $8,040 basic (gross of $13,677). 


TE. Item under Senate contingent fund, “Communications,” provides up to $150 a year for each Senator for telephone or telegrams under certain conditions the details 


of whieh are not clear, 


I realize that there is considerable 
sentiment on the part of many House 
Members to bring certain of these allow- 
ances more in line than they are at 
present. 

The amendments just agreed to pro- 
vide for, among cther things, the dis- 
solution of the Joint Recording Facility 
and the creation of separate facilities for 
the House and Senate. There seems to 
be a preponderance of opinion on both 
sides of the Capitol that better service 
and satisfaction will result from this 
change. 

Finally, in connection with the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office provision is 
made for broadening the use of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office revolving fund 
in order that certain repairs and im- 
provements can be made in the physical 
plant. 


NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT OF 1956 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 11619) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Narcotic 
Drugs Import and Export Act to provide 
for a more effective control of narcotic 
drugs and marihuana, and for other pur- 
poses, which was unanimously reported 
favorably by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Narcotic Control Act of 1956.” 


Sec. 2. Unlawful acquisition, etc., of mari- 
huana. 


Subsection (a) of section 4744 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (unlawful ac- 
quisition of marihuana) is amended to read 
as follows: 

(a) Persons in general: It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person who is a transferee re- 
quired to pay the transfer tax imposed by 
section 4741 (a)— 

“(1) to acquire or otherwise obtain any 
marihuana without having paid such tax, or 

“(2) to transport or conceal, or in any 
manner facilitate the transportation or con- 
cealment of, any marihuana so acquired or 
obtained. 

Proof that any person shall have had in 
his possession any marihuana and shall have 
failed, after reasonable notice and demand 
by the Secretary or his delegate, to produce 
the order form required by section 4742 to be 
retained by him shall be presumptive evi- 
dence of guilt under this subsection and of 
liability for the tax imposed by section 
4741 (a).” 

Sec. 3. Unlawful transportation of mari- 

huana. 

Subsection (b) of section 4755 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (unlawful 
transportation of marihuana) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) Transportation: Except as otherwise 
provided in this subsection, it shall be un- 
lawful for any person to send, ship, carry, 
transport, or deliver any marihuana within 
any Territory, the District of Columbia, or 
any insular possession of the United States, 
or from any State, Territory, the District of 
Columbia, or any insular possession of the 
United States into any other State, Terri- 
tory, the District of Columbia, or insular 
possession of the United States. Nothing 
contained in this subsection shall apply— 

“(1) to any person who shall have regis- 
tered and paid the special tax as required by 
sections 4751 to 4753, inclusive; 

“(2) to any common carrier engaged in 
transporting marihuana; 


“(3) to any employee acting within the 
scope of his employment for any person who 
shall have registered and paid the special 
tax as required by sections 4751 to 4753, in- 
clusive, or to any contract carrier or other 
agent acting within the scope of his agency 
for such registered person; 

“(4) to any person who shall deliver mari- 
huana which has been prescribed or dis- 
pensed by a physician, dentist, veterinary 
surgeon, or other practitioner registered un- 
der section 4753 and employed to prescribe 
for the particular patient receiving such 
marihuana; 

“(5) to any person carrying marihuana 
which has been obtained by the person from 
a registered dealer in pursuance of a written 
prescription referred to in section 4742 (b) 
(2), issued for legitimate medical uses by a 
physician, dentist, veterinary surgeon, or 
other practitioner registered under section 
4753, if the bottle or other container in which 
such marihuana is carried bears the name 
and registry number of the druggist, serial 
number of prescription, name and address 
of the patient, and name, address, and reg- 
istry number of the person issuing such 
prescription; 

“(6) to any person carrying marihuana 
which has been obtained by the person as a 
patient from a registered physician, dentist, 
or other practitioner in the course of his 
professional practice if such marihuana is 
dispensed to the patient for legitimate medi- 
cal purposes; or 

“(7) to any United States, State, county, 
municipal, District, Territorial, or insular 
officer or official acting within the scope of 
his official duties.” 

Sec. 4. Violations of narcotic drug and mari- 
huana laws. 

Section 7237 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (violations of laws relating to nar- 
cotic drugs and marihuana) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 7237. Violation of laws relating to nar- 
cotic drugs and to marihuana. 

“(a) Where no specific penalty is other- 
wise provided: Whoever commits an offense, 
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or conspires to commit an offense, described 
in part I or part II of subchapter A of chap- 
ter 39 for which no specific penalty is other- 
wise provided, shall be imprisoned not less 
than 2 or more than 10 years and, in addi- 
tion, may be fined not more than $20,000. 
For a second offense, the offender shall be 
imprisoned not less than 5 or more than 20 
years and, in addition, may be fined not more 
than $20,000. For a third or subsequent 
offense, the offender shall be imprisoned not 
less than 10 or more than 40 years and, in 
addition, may be fined not more than $20,000. 

(b) Sale or other transfer without written 
order: Whoever commits an offense, or con- 
spires to commit an offense, described in 
section 4705 (a) or section 4742 (a) shall be 
imprisoned not less than 5 or more than 20 
years and, in addition, may be fined not more 
than $20,000. For a second or subsequent 
offense, the offender shall be imprisoned not 
less than 10 or more than 40 years and, in 
addition, may be fined not more than $20,000. 
If the offender attained the age of 18 before 
the offense and— 

“(1) the offense consisted of the sale, bar- 
ter, exchange, giving away, or transfer of any 
narcotic drug or marihuana to a person who 
had not attained the age of 18 at the time 
of such offense, or 

“(2) the offense consisted of a conspiracy 
to commit an offense described in paragraph 
(1), 
the offender shall be imprisoned not less than 
10 or more than 40 years and, in addition, 
may be fined not more than $20,000. 

“(c) Conviction of second or subsequent 
offense: 

“(1) Prior offenses counted: For purposes 
of subsections (a), (b), and (d) of this 
section, subsections (c) and (h) of section 
2 of the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export 
Act, as amended (21 U. S. C., sec. 174), and 
the act of July 11, 1941, as amended (21 U. 
S. C., sec. 184a), an offender shall be con- 
sidered a second or subsequent offender, as 
the case may be, if he previously has been 
convicted of any offense the penalty for which 
was provided in subsection (a) or (b) of 
this section or in— 

“(A) subsection (c) or (h) of section 2 of 
the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act 
(21 U. S. C., sec. 174); 

“(B) the act of July 11, 1941 (21 U. S. C., 
sec. 184a); 

“(C) section 9 of the act of December 17, 
1914 (38 Stat. 789); 

“(D) section 1 of the act of May 26, 1922 
(42 Stat. 596); 

“(E) section 12 of the Marihuana Tax Act 
of 1937 (50 Stat, 556); or 

“(F) section 2557 (b) (1) or 2596 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939. 


For purposes of determining prior offenses 
under the preceding sentence, a reference to 
any subsection, section, or act providing a 
penalty for an offense shall be considered as 
a reference to such subsection, section, or 
act as in effect (as originally enacted or as 
amended, as the case may be) with respect to 
the offense for which the offender previously 
has been convicted. 

“(2) Procedure. After conviction (but be- 
fore pronouncement of sentence) of any 
offense the penalty for which is provided 
in subsection (a) or (b) of this section, sub- 
section (c) or (h) of section 2 of the Nar- 
cotic Drugs Import and Export Act, as 
amended, or such act of July 11, 1941, as 
amended, the court shall be advised by the 
United States attorney whether the con- 
viction is the offender’s first or a subse- 
quent offense. If it is not a first offense, 
the United States attorney shall file an 
information setting forth the prior con- 
victions. The offender shall have the oppor- 
tunity in open court to affirm or deny that 
he is identical with the person previously 
convicted. If he denies the identity, sen- 
tence shall be postponed for such time as to 
permit a trial before a jury on the sole issue 
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of the offender's identity with the person 
previously convicted. If the offender is 
found by the jury to be the person previously 
convicted, or if he acknowledges that he is 
such person, he shall be sentenced as pre- 
scribed in subsection (a) or (b) of this sec- 
tion, subsection (c) or (h) of such section 
2, or such act of July 11, 1941, as amended, 
as the case may be. 

“(d) No suspension of sentence; no pro- 
bation; ete. Upon conviction— 

“(1) of any offense the penalty for which 
is provided in subsection (b) of this section, 
subsection (c) or (h) of section 2 of the 
Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act, as 
amended, or such act of July 11, 1941, as 
amended, or 

“(2) of any offense the penalty for which 
is provided in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, if it is the offender's second or sub- 
sequent offense, 
the imposition or execution of sentence shall 
not be suspended, probation shall not be 
granted, section 4202 of title 18 of the United 
States Code shall not apply, and the act of 
July 15, 1932 (47 Stat. 696; D. C. Code 24- 
201 and following), as amended, shall not 
apply. 

“(e) Use of Communications Facilities: 

“(1) Penalties: Whoever uses any com- 
munication facility in committing or in 
causing or facilitating the commission of, or 
in attempting to commit, any act or acts con- 
stituting an offense or a conspiracy to com- 
mit an offense the penalty for which is 
provided in— 

“(A) subsection (a) or (b) of this section, 

“(B) subsection (c) or (h) of section 2 of 
the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act 
(21 U. S. C., sec. 174), or 

“(C) the act of July 11, 1941 (21 U. S. C., 
sec. 184a), 
shall be imprisoned not less than 2 nor 
more than 5 years and, in addition, may be 
fined not more than $5,000. Each separate 
use of a communication facility shall be a 
separate offense under this paragraph. 

“(2) Communication facility defined: For 
purposes of this subsection, the term ‘com- 
munication facility’ means any and all pub- 
lic and private instrumentalities used or use- 
ful in the transmission of writings, signs, 
signals, pictures, and sounds of all kinds by 
mail, telephone, wire, radio, or other means 
of communication. 

“(f) Unlawful disclosure of information 
on returns and order forms: Any person who 
shall disclose the information contained in 
the statements or returns required under 
section 4732 (b) or 4754 (a), in the dupli- 
cate order forms required under section 4705 
(e), or in the order forms or copies thereof 
referred to in section 4742 (d), except— 

“(1) as expressly provided in section 4773, 

“(2) for the purpose of enforcing any law 
of the United States relating to narcotic 
drugs or marihuana, or 

“(3) for the purpose of enforcing any law 
of any State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, or any insular possession of the 
United States, or ordinance of any organized 
municipality therein, regulating the sale, 
prescribing, dispensing, dealing in, or dis- 
tribution of narcotic drugs or marihuana. 
shall be fined not more than $2,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years or both.” 


Sec. 5. Immunity of witnesses; appeal from 
order to suppress evidence or re- 
turn property. 

(a) In General: Subchapter E of chapter 
76 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to judicial proceedings) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 7494. Special provisions relating to nar- 

cotic drugs and marihuana 

“(a) Immunity of witnesses: Whenever 
in the judgment of a United States attorney 
the testimony of any witness, or the pro- 
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duction of books, papers, or other evidence 
by any witness, in any case or proceeding 
before any grand jury or court of the United 
States involving any violation of— 

“(1) any provision of part I or part II of 
subchapter A of chapter 39 the penalty for 
which is provided in subsection (a) or (b) 
of section 7237, 

“(2) subsection (c) or (h) of section 2 of 
the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act, 
as amended (21 U. S. C., sec. 174), or 

“(3) the act of July 11, 1941, as amended 
(21 U. S. C., sec. 184a), 
is n to the public interest, he, upon 
the approval of the Attorney General, shall 
make application to the court that the wit- 
ness shall be instructed to testify or produce 
evidence subject to the provisions of this sub- 
section, and upon order of the court such 
witness shall not be excused from testify- 
ing or from producing books, papers, or other 
evidence on the ground that the testimony 
or evidence required of him may tend to in- 
criminate him or subject him to a penalty 
or forfeiture. But no such witness shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any transac- 
tion, matter, or thing concerning which he is 
compelled, after having claimed his privilege 
against self-incrimination, to testify or pro- 
duce evidence, nor shall testimony so com- 
pelled be used as evidence in any criminal 
proceeding (except prosecution described in 
the next sentence) against him in any court. 
No witness shall be exempt under this sub- 
section from prosecution for perjury or con- 
tempt committed while giving testimony or 
producing evidence under compulsion as pro- 
vided in this subsection. 

“(b) Appeal from order to suppress evi- 
dence or return property: In addition to any 
other right to appeal the United States shall 
have the right to appeal from an order grant- 
ing a motion for the return of seized property 
and to suppress evidence made before the 
trial of a person charged with a violation 
of— 

“(1) any provision of part I or part II of 
subchapter A of chapter 39 the penalty for 
which is provided in subsection (a) or (b) of 
section 7237, 

“(2) subsection (c) or (h) of section 2 of 
the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act, 
as amended (21 U.S. C., sec. 174), or 

“(3) the act of July 11, 1941, as amended 
(21 U. S. C., sec, 184a). 


This subsection shall not apply with respect 
to any such motion unless the United States 
attorney shall certify, to the judge granting 
such motion, that the appeal is not taken for 
purposes of delay. Any appeal under this 
subsection shall be taken within 30 days after 
the date the order was entered and shall be 
diligently prosecuted.” 

(b) Amendment of table of sections: The 
table of sections for subchapter E of chapter 
76 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 


“Sec. 7494. Special provisions relating to nar- 
cotic drugs and marihuana.” 

Sec. 6. Discovery of liability; enforcement. 

(a) In general: Subchapter A of chapter 78 

of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (dis- 

covery of liability and enforcement of title) 

is amended by renumbering section 7607 as 


section 7608 and by inserting after section 
7606 the following new section: 


“Sec. 7607. Special provisions relating to 
narcotic drugs and marihuana. 

“(a) Powers of Bureau of Narcotics: The 
Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, Assist- 
ant to the Commissioner, and agents, of the 
Bureau of Narcotics of the Department of the 
‘Treasury may— 

“(1) carry firearms, execute and serve 
search warrants and arrest warrants, and 
serve subpenas and summonses issued under 
the authority of the United States, and 

“(2) make arrests without warrant for vio- 
lations of any law of the United States relat- 
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Ing to narcotic drugs (as defined in section 
4731) or marihuana (as defined in section 
4761) where the violation is committed in 
the presence of the person making the arrest 
or where such person has reasonable grounds 
to believe that the person to be arrested has 
committed or is committing such violation. 

“(b) Issuance of search warrants: In any 
case involving a violation of any provision 
of part I or part II of subchapter A of chapter 
39 the penalty for which is provided in sub- 
section (a) or (b) of section 7237, a violation 
of subsection (c) or (h) of section 2 of the 
Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act, as 
amended (21 U.S. C., sec. 174), or a violation 
of the act of July 11, 1941, as amended (21 
U. S. C., sec. 184a) — 

“(1) a search warrant may be served at any 
time of the day or night if the judge or the 
United States Commissioner issuing the war- 
rant is satisfied that there is probable cause 
to believe that the grounds for the applica- 
tion exist, and 

“(2) a search warrant may be directed to 
any officer of the Metropolitan Police of the 
District of Columbia authorized to enforce or 
assist in enforcing a violation of any of such 
provisions.” 

(b) Amendment of table of sections: The 
table of sections for subchapter A of chapter 
78 is amended by striking out. 


“Sec. 7607. Cross references.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


“Sec. 7607. Special provisions relating to 
narcotic drugs and marihuana, 


“Sec. 7608. Cross references.” 
Sec. 7. Importation, etc., of Narcotic Drugs. 


Section 2 (c) of the Narcotic Drugs Im- 
port and Export Act, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 21, sec. 174), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) Whoever fraudulently or knowingly 
imports or brings any narcotic drug into 
the United States or any territory under its 
control or jurisdiction, contrary to law, or 
receives, conceals, buys, sells, or in any 
manner facilitates the transportation, con- 
cealment, or sale of any such narcotic drug 
after being imported or brought in, know- 
ing the same to have been imported or 
brought into the United States contrary to 
law, or conspires to commit any of such acts 
in violation of the laws of the United States, 
shall be imprisoned not less than 5 or more 
than 20 years and, in addition, may be fined 
not more than $20,000. For a second or 
subsequent offense (as determined under 
section 7237 (c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954), the offender shall be impris- 
oned not less than 10 or more than 40 years 
and, in addition, may be fined not more than 
$20,000, 

“Whenever on trial for a violation of this 
subsection the defendant is shown to have 
or to have had possession of the narcotic 
drug, such possession shall be deemed suffi- 
cient evidence to authorize conviction unless 
the defendant explains the possession to the 
satisfaction of the jury. 

“For provision relating to sentencing, pro- 
bation, etc., see section 7237 (d) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954.“ 


Sec. 8. Smuggling of marihuana, 


Section 2 of the Narcotic Drugs Import and 
Export Act, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, whoever, knowingly, with intent to 
defraud the United States, imports or brings 
into the United States marihuana contrary 
to law, or smuggles or clandestinely intro- 
duces into the United States marihuana 
which should have been invoiced, or re- 
ceives, conceals, buys, sells, or in any man- 
ner facilitates the transportation, conceal- 
ment, or sale of such marihuana after being 
imported or brought in, knowing the same 
to have been imported or brought into the 
United States contrary to law, or whoever 
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conspires to do any of the foregoing acts, 
shall be imprisoned not less than 5 or more 
than 20 years and, in addition, may be fined 
not more than $20,000. For a second or 
subsequent ofiense (as determined under 
section 7237 (c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954), the offenders shall be im- 
prisoned for not less than 10 or more than 
40 years and, in addition, may be fined not 
more than $20,000. 

“Whenever on trial for a violation of this 
subsection, the defendant is shown to have 
or to have had the marihuana in his pos- 
session, such possession shall be deemed 
sufficient evidence to authorize conviction 
unless the defendant explains his possession 
to the satisfaction of the jury. 

“As used in this subsection, the term ‘mari- 
huana’ has the meaning given to such term 
by section 4761 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. 

“For provision relating to sentencing, pro- 
bation, etc., see section 7237 (d) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954.” 


Sec. 9. Unlawful possession of narcotic drugs 
and marihuana on vessels. 


(a) In general: Subsection (a) of the first 
section of the act of July 11, 1941 (21 U. S. C., 
sec. 184a), is amended by striking out “fined 
not more than $5,000 or be imprisoned for 
not more than 5 years, or both,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “imprisoned not less 
than 5 or more than 20 years and, in addi- 
tion, may be fined not more than $20,000. 
For a second or subsequent offense (as de- 
termined under section 7237 (c) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954), the offender 
shall be imprisoned not less than 10 or more 
than 40 years and, in addition, may be fined 
not more than $20,000. For provision relat- 
ing to sentencing, probation, etc., see sec- 
tion 7237 (d) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954.” 

(b) Correction of reference: Subsection 
(b) of such section is amended by striking 
out “chapter 23 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended,” and inserting in leu 
thereof “subchapter A of chapter 39 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954.“ 

Sec. 10. Territorial extent of law. 

Section 4774 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (territorial extent of certain laws 
relating to narcotic drugs and marihuana) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: On and after the effective date 
of the Narcotic Control Act of 1956, the pro- 
visions referred to in the preceding sentence 
shall not apply to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico unless the Legislative Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico ex- 
pressly consents thereto in the manner pre- 
scribed in the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico for the enactment of a 
law.” 

Sec. 11. Effective date. 

The amendments made by this act shall 
take effect on the day following the date of 
enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
11619 embodies the recommendations of 
the Subcommittee on Narcotics of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. This 
subcommittee conducted hearings in 
various cities throughout the country 
and reviewed all problems relating to 
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narcotic addiction as well as the abuse 
of barbiturates and amphetamines. 

At this point I would like to commend 
very highly the excellent work of the 
Subcommittee on Narcotics under the 
chairmanship of Hon. Hate Boccs, of 
Louisiana. This is the most complete 
review of the illicit traffic in drugs which 
has ever been conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The sub- 
committee worked very diligently; and, 
in my opinion, the recommendations 
which are embodied in H. R. 11619 will 
greatly strengthen the efforts of Fed- 
eral enforcement officials and Federal 
judges in combating the illicit traffic 
in narcotics and marihuana. 

Hon, Hae Boccs, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Narcotics, introduced 
H. R. 11619 carrying out the recommen- 
dations of his subcommittee. Hon. 
Howarp Baker, of Tennessee, introduced 
an identical bill, H. R. 11620. The sub- 
committee decided against recommend- 
ing that barbiturates and amphetamines 
be subjected to regulatory taxation and 
penalties similar to those applicable to 
narcotics and marihuana. The subcom- 
mittee recommended that barbiturates 
and amphetamines be subjected to more 
stringent Federal control by the device 
of registration of persons dealing in 
these drugs. This, of course, would have 
to be undertaken through the power of 
the Federal Government to regulate in- 
terstate commerce. 

Mr. Boccs, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, and Hon, JoRN W. BYRNES, 
of Wisconsin, as a member of the sub- 
committee, introduced identical bills car- 
rying out these recommendations, which 
bills were referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. It is my hope that that commit- 
tee will act favorably on these bills. 

NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT OF 1956 


Section 1 of H. R. 11619 states that 
the act may be cited as the “Narcotic 
Control Act of 1956.” 

VENUE IN MARIHUANA CASES 


The Bureau of Narcotics has encoun- 
tered difficulty in prosecuting persons 
who have been apprehended violating 
the marihuana laws due to the fact that 
venue lies in the jurisdiction where the 
marihuana is acquired or obtained with- 
out having paid the required tax. Sec- 
tion 2 of the bill provides that it will 
be an offense to transport or conceal 
marihuana and therefore will provide 
venue in the jurisdiction where violators 
are apprehended. 

UNLAWFUL TRANSPORTATION OF MARIHUANA 


Section 3 of the bill broadens the ap- 
plication of section 4755 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to make it unlaw- 
ful for any person to send, carry, or 
otherwise transport marihuana. At the 
present time section 4755 is applicable 
only to persons who shall not have paid 
the special tax and registered pursuant 
to law. Exceptions from the amended 
provisions would be provided for certain 
persons and their employees such as reg- 
istrants. 

: PENALTIES 

Under present law the penalties con- 
tained in the Internal Revenue Code pro- 
vide for a minimum mandatory sentence 
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of 2 years for a first offender with a per- 
missive maximum up to 5 years. A sec- 
ond offender is subject to a minimum 
mandatory sentence of 5 years with a 
permissive sentence up to 10 years. A 
third and subsequent offender is sub- 
ject to a minimum mandatory sentence 
of 10 years with a permissive maximum 
up to 20 years. No distinction is made 
in present law as between a possessor 
and a trafficker. Present law also pro- 
vides a mandatory fine for all offenses 
of up to $2,000. In the case of first of- 
fenders, probation and suspension of 
sentence is permitted. This is not true 
in the case of second and subsequent 
offenders. 

The bill, in section 4, provides for in- 
creased penalties for violations of the 
narcotic and marihuana laws. In the 
case of possessors, the same minimum 
mandatory sentences would be applied 
under the bill as in present law. The 
bill raises the permissive maximum sen- 
tences from 5 to 10 years in the case of 
a first offender, 10 to 20 years in the case 
of a second offender, and 20 to 40 years 
in the case of a third and subsequent 
offender. The bill also provides for a 
discretionary fine for all offenses of up 
to $20,000. 

A distinction would be made between 
the possessors and traffickers. Traf- 
fickers would be subject to a minimum 
mandatory sentence of 5 years and a 
permissive maximum sentence of up to 
20 years. Second and subsequent of- 
fenders would be subject to a minimum 
mandatory sentence of 10 years with a 
permissive maximum sentence of up to 
40 years. An adult who sells or other- 
wise furnishes a minor (a person under 
the age of 18) marihuana or narcotics, 
would be subject to a minimum manda- 
tory sentence of 10 years with a permis- 
sive maximum sentence up to 40 years. 

Probation, suspension of sentence, and 
parole would be permitted only in the 
case of a first offender possessor. 

The bill would make the Federal law 
applicable to the District of Columbia in 
lieu of the present indeterminate sen- 
tences. 

The bill adds a new provision to the 
Internal Revenue Code, making it an 
offense for any person to use any com- 
munication facility in committing a vio- 
lation of the narcotic and marihuana 
laws. Such violations would be subject 
to a minimum mandatory sentence of 2 
years with a permissiye maximum sen- 
‘tence of up to 5 years. In addition, a 
discretionary fine of up to $5,000 could 
be imposed. 

Section 4 of the bill also amends pres- 
ent provisions relating to the unlawful 
disclosure of information on returns and 
order forms by Federal Government per- 
sonnel. At the present time these of- 
fenses are subject to the schedule of 
penalties which are provided for other 
narcotic and marihuana violations, 

The bill would amend these penalties 
to provide that such an offender would 
be subject to imprisonment of not more 
than 5 years, a mandatory fine of not 
more than $2,000, or both. 

As a practical matter, it is inconceiv- 
able that such a violator would be re- 
tained in the Federal service; therefore, 
there would appear to be no reason to 
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have a schedule of penalties based on 
the number of offenses committed. 
IMMUNITY OF WITNESSES AND APPEAL FROM AN 

ORDER TO SUPPRESS EVIDENCE OR RETURN 

PROPERTY 

Section 5 of the bill would add a new 
provision to the Internal Revenue Code 
providing that a United States attorney 
who feels that the testimony and other 
evidence of a witness is necessary in the 
public interest may, upon the approval 
of the Attorney General, apply to the 
court, requesting that the witness be in- 
structed to testify or produce evidence. 
If a court order is granted to this effect, 
the witness cannot be excused on the 
grounds that such testimony or evidence 
may tend to incriminate him. Such a 
witness would be provided with immunity 
from prosecution based on such testi- 
mony or evidence as he may give under 
compulsion. 

At the present time there is a diver- 
gence in the courts in the granting of 
motion to return seized property and to 
suppress evidence, and the Government 
cannot appeal from such an order. The 
bill would give the Government the right 
to appeal. 

ENFORCEMENT 

The bill would specify that personnel 
of the Bureau of Narcotics may carry 
firearms, execute and serve search war- 
rants and arrest warrants, and serve 
subpenas and summonses issued under 
the authority of the United States. 

Where violations of the narcotic or 
marihuana laws are committed in the 
presence of Bureau personnel or where 
such personnel has reasonable grounds 
to believe that a person to be arrested 
has committed or is committing such vio- 
lations, the Bureau personnel would be 
permitted to make arrests without a 
warrant. 

The bill also provides in section 6 that 
a search warrant may be served at any 
time of the day or night if the judge or 
Commissioner issuing the warrant is sat- 
isfied that there is probable cause to be- 
lieve that the grounds for the application 
exist. This eliminates the present strin- 
gent rule of positiveness in the affidavit 
which now requires evidence that the 
narcotic drugs sought to be taken under 
the warrant are in the premises to be 
searched. 

Metropolitan police officers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would be permitted to 
receive and execute search warrants is- 
sued pursuant to the general laws of the 
United States. As the present time these 
officers are not considered to be civil 
officers of the United States. 

IMPORTATION, ETC., OF NARCOTIC DRUGS 


Section 7 would provide the same pen- 
alties as are provided in section 4 for 
traffickers for violations of the Narcotic 
Drugs Import and Export Act. At the 
present time violations of this act call 
for the same penalties as now provided 
for violations of the Internal Revenue 
laws relating to narcotics and mari- 
huana. 

SMUGGLING OF MARIHUANA 

At the present time smuggling of mari- 
huana is punished under the general 
smuggling laws of the United States. 
Section 8 of the bill would amend the 
Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act 
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so as to provide a specific penalty for the 
smuggling of marihuana. The penalties 
would be the same as are provided in sec- 
tion 4 for traffickers. 0 
UNLAWFUL POSSESSION OF NARCOTIC DRUGS AND 
MARIHUANA ON VESSELS 

At the present time unlawful posses- 
sion of narcotic drugs and marihuana on 
vessels is punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000, imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, or both. The bill would 
amend these penalties so as to provide 
the same penalties as contained in sec- 
tion 4 for traffickers. 

TERRITORIAL EXTENT OF THE LAW 


Section 10 of the bill amends section 
4774 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 so as to clarify the territorial extent 
of the provisions referred to in section 
4774 so that on and after the effective 
date of H. R. 11619 these provisions 
would not be applicable to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico unless the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Commonwealth ex- 
pressly consents thereto in the manner 
prescribed in the constitution of the 
Commonwealth for the enactment of a 
law. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

H. R. 11619 would be effective on the 
day following the date of enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, as long as we have one 
drug addict in the United States, we will 
have a very serious social problem. I be- 
lieve that enactment of H. R. 11619 will 
be very instrumental in combating the 
illicit traffic in narcotics and marihuana 
and will be a big step toward the day 
which we all hope for when we will be 
able to completely eliminate this blight 
from our society. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 11619 incorporates the recommen- 
dations of the Subcommittee on Nar- 
cotics of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The subcommittee held 15 days 
of public hearings in Washington, D. C.; 
Lexington, Ky.; New York City, N. Y.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; 
and Chicago, Ill. In its investiga- 
tion and study, the subcommittee re- 
ceived the complete cooperation of the 
Departments of the Treasury, Defense, 
Justice, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The staff of the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics was particularly helpful to the sub- 
committee in its work. 

The various technical provisions of the 
bill before us have already been explained 
in considerable detail. In general, the 
bill provides more severe penalties for 
violations; authorizes Federal enforce- 
ment officials to perform certain func- 
tions necessary to the apprehension of 
violators; improves the venue provisions 
of the present marihuana law; and 
makes available to Federal enforcement 
Officials certain enforcement procedure 
not presently available. 

This bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. It 
has as its objective the eradication of one 
of the most serious social problems con- 
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fronting the American people today— 
the illicit trafficking in narcotic drugs 
and marihuana and their illegal uses. 

This evil commerce in narcotic drugs 
and marihuana has devasted the lives of 
thousands of addicts and has deprived 
the affected communities and the nation 
of what otherwise would have been the 
addict’s useful contribution to society. 
The existence of drug addiction has been 
described as a “social malignancy” be- 
cause of the manner in which this dread 
affliction breeds its own furtherance and 
destroys those who fall victims of its 
compulsion. 

A current estimate by the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics of the number of 
persons addicted to drugs in the United 
States indicates there about 60,000 ad- 
dicts, or an incidence of about 1 for each 
3,000 population, It has been estimated 
that the high cost of illicit drugs requires 
that an addict spends from $50 to 
$100 per week to maintain his addiction. 
The average addict spends approximately 
$10 a day for narcotics and with an esti- 
mated 60,000 addicts in this country, ap- 
proximately $600,000 is spent daily and 
$219 million annually for drugs obtained 
through illicit sources. 

Mr. Speaker, the minority members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means were 
represented on the narcotics subcommit- 
tee by my distinguished colleagues, Rep- 
resentative Byrnes of Wisconsin, Repre- 
sentative Saptak of Connecticut, and 
Representative Baker of Tennessee. I 
believe that the House should know that 
each of these minority Members has in- 
troduced legislation designed to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the sub- 
committee. Again, I would like to em- 
phasize that the pending bill was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means for the able explanation of the 
provisions of the bill under considera- 
tion in this distinguished body today, 
H. R. 11619. It has been the chairman’s 
leadership in the committee that has 
made such an important contribution to 
the development of this legislation de- 
signed to eradicate the illicit trafficking 
in the narcotics and marihuana. 

In the closing days of the Ist session of 
the 84th Congress, Chairman COOPER 
appointed a Subcommittee on Narcotics 
on which it has been my privilege to 
serve as chairman. My colleagues on 
the subcommittee were the Honorable 
FRANK M. KARSTEN; EUGENE J. MCCARTHY; 
FRANK IKARD; JOHN W. BYRNES, Of Wis- 
consin; ANTONI N. SADLAK; and HOWARD 
H. BAKER. 

The principal purpose of the subcom- 
mittee was to determine the effect of 
Public Law 255 of the 82d Congress on 
the illicit traffic in narcotics. The sub- 
committee also obtained information and 
testimony on the barbiturate and am- 
phetamine problem to determine the 
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need for subjecting barbiturates and 
amphetamines to a type of control simi- 
lar to that now applicable to narcotics. 

The subcommittee in its work con- 
ducted 15 days of public hearings in 
Washington, D. C.; Lexington, Ky.; New 
York, N. V.; San Francisco, Calif.; 
Seattle, Wash.; and Chicago, Ill. In ad- 
dition, the subcommittee met several 
times in executive session to carefully 
consider the results of its investigation 
and to formulate its recommendations to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
The legislation before the House is the 
result of that subcommittee’s work and 
the efforts of the full Committee on Ways 
and Means. My subcommittee col- 
leagues, the Honorable JOHN BYRNES of 
Wisconsin, and the Honorable Howarp H. 
BAKER, of Tennessee, have also sponsored 
legislation dealing with the narcotie and 
marihuana problem. Mr. Byrnes’ bill 
was H. R. 11107, Mr. Baxer’s bills were 
H. R. 11155 and H. R. 11620. 

During the public hearings conducted 
by the subcommittee, testimony was re- 
ceived from 108 witnesses including Fed- 
eral, State, and local officials, medical 
and pharmaceutical groups, civic organ- 
izations, and interested individuals. In 
addition, a considerable amount of perti- 
nent information was submitted to the 
committee for the record which has been 
carefully studied by the Subcommittee 
on Narcotics. 

In the case of narcotics and mari- 
huana the testimony pertained to the 
scope and operation of present law with 
its related effects on addiction, recidi- 
vism, probation, and suspension of sen- 
tence. A study was made of the trends in 
addiction with particular reference to the 
age of addicts. Trends in violations and 
sentences for a period of time before and 
after the enactment of Public Law 255 of 
the 82d Congress were also studied. It 
will be recalled that Public Law 255 for 
the first time imposed minimum manda- 
tory sentences for narcotic violators. 
The subcommittee also considered rec- 
ommendations as to the use of wiretap- 
ping in narcotic cases, cooperation by 
the Federal, State, and local narcotic of- 
ficials, and other related views concerned 
with the narcotic problem. The printed 
record of the activity of the Subcommit- 
tee on Narcotics is set forth in the hear- 
ings of 1,633 pages and a subcommittee 
report of 33 pages. 

The legislative record of the Subcom- 
mittee on Narcotics is represented by 
H. R. 11619. I am confident that with 
favorable consideration by the Congress 
of this legislation, the accomplishment 
record of the subcommittee will reflect a 
substantial curtailment in the illicit traf- 
ficking in narcotics and marihuana. 

During the course of the hearings 
about the country, I believe the subcom- 
mittee membership was particularly im- 
pressed by three principal points. These 
are: First, the terrible nature of drug 
addiction, its destructive consequences 
on the individual, and its pestilential 
effect upon society; second, the difficulty 
encountered by enforcement officials 
under present law in effectively bringing 
about the apprehension of narcotic vio- 
lators and obtaining their conviction in 
the courts; and, third, the fact that in 
judicial districts where the judges have 
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a record of imposing severe sentences for 
narcotic violations, the traffic has either 
disappeared or is waning, and in judicial 
districts where leniency with respect to 
narcotic violators is the pattern in the 
courts, the illicit traffic is flourishing. 

H. R. 11619 is designed to cope with 
these three impressions that were de- 
rived by the subcommittee during its 
study of this subject. Drug addiction is 
not a disease, but is a symptom of a men- 
tal or psychiatric disorder. Convincing 
testimony was presented to the Subcom- 
mittee on Narcotics that the most effec- 
tive way of eliminating addiction was 
through the eradication of the illicit traf- 
ficking in drugs. By eliminating this un- 
lawful traffic, we will be drying up the 
source of supply available to present ad- 
dicts and will be greatly diminishing the 
likelihood of the creation of new ad- 
dicts. 

To accomplish the end of removing the 
illicit traffic from our midst, it was con- 
cluded by the Subcommittee on Nar- 
coties and by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, that improvements in pres- 
ent law relating to enforcement were 
necessary. Accordingly, H. R. 11619 will 
provide for, first, authorization for more 
effective searches and seizures in nar- 
cotic cases; second, authority for Fed- 
eral agents to carry firearms, to execute 
and serve warrants, and to make arrests 
without warrants for narcotic violations 
under certain circumstances; third, a 
statutory method to grant immunity to 
witnesses in cases involving a violation 
of the narcotic or marihuana laws; 
fourth, the United States to have the 
right of appeal from certain court orders 
granting a defendant a motion to sup- 
press evidence or to return seized prop- 
erty; and fifth, the strengthening of the 
applicable venue provisions so that venue 
in marihuana cases would lie within the 
jurisdiction in which a trafficker was ap- 
prehended as well as in the jurisdic- 
tion of acquisition. 

Effective steps to eliminate the unlaw- 
ful drug traffic requires not only vigorous 
enforcement but also the imposition of 
severe punishment by the courts. Prior 
to the enactment of the so-called Boggs 
Act in the 82d Congress, the average 
narcotics sentence was 18 months. At 
the present time the average narcotics 
sentence is 43 months. While the impo- 
sition of heavier sentences has done 
much to reduce the existence of repeat 
narcotic law offenders, there is a grow- 
ing occurrence of hoodlums being re- 
cruited as drug traffickers. This arises 
from the fact that many courts have 
granted probation or suspended sen- 
tences in the case of drug violators with 
no record of previous drug convictions. 
H. R. 11619 would correct this problem 
by denying the trafficker the opportunity 
for probation, suspension of sentence, or 
parole. 

With respect to the trafficker, the 
minimum mandatory sentences would be 
increased from 2 years to 5 years for the 
first offense, and not less than 10 years 
for a second or subsequent offense. Max- 
imum sentences would be increased to 
20 years and 40 years, respectively, for 
first offenses, and for second and subse- 
quent cffenses. 
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The increased penalties that are set 
forth in H. R. 11619, as described by the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, are fully war- 
ranted by the reprehensible nature of 
the crime of abetting drug addiction by 
engaging in the illicit narcotic and mari- 
huana traffic. In the past, the problems 
encountered by Federal enforcement of- 
ficials in the fulfillment of their responsi- 
bilities have been aggravated by the early 
return of violators to the drug traffic. 
These Federal enforcement officials have 
found that by the time a gang of drug 
violators was apprehended, the case 
processed through the courts, and vio- 
lators sentenced, a previous gang that 
had gone through the same procedure 
was out of prison and had returned to 
the illicit drug traffic. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is impera- 
tive that the Congress act as promptly 
as possible to enact legislation that will 
aid in the enforcement of our narcotic 
and marihuana laws, and that will se- 
verely punish those individuals who are 
determined to be violators of these laws. 
H. R. 11619 would accomplish these ob- 
jectives. It is for that reason that I sup- 
port the enactment of this important 
legislation and urge my esteemed col- 
leagues in the House to join me in this 
purpose. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Narcotics of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, I would like to express my 
appreciation to the many public officials 
and private citizens who cooperated with 
the subcommittee in its work. These 
people have selflessly lent their time and 
energies to the successful completion of 
the subcommittee’s assigned task. I 
would particularly like to express my per- 
sonal gratitude to the Commissioner of 
Narcotics, the Honorable H. J. Anslinger. 
Also deserving of special appreciation is 
Mr. Henry J. Giordano, who served the 
subcommittee as chief investigator, and 
who came to us on loan from the Bureau 
of Narcotics. Mr. Giordano worked in 
an extremely effective manner with the 
subcommittee in all phases of its work. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has just passed by unanimous consent a 
very comprehensive narcotics bill. This 
bill had been reported unanimously by 
the Ways and Means Committee by a 
vote of 25 to nothing. In my opinion, 
and in the opinion of the subcommittee 
which worked on this legislation for 
about 6 months, it is the most compre- 
hensive approach to this problem that 
we have ever brought before this body, 
and I should like the opportunity to 
thank the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] for the splen- 
did cooperation we have had, also the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED], 
ranking minority member, and the mem- 
bers; also Mr. Anslinger, Commissioner 
of Narcotics, and all the other people and 
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staff members who have cooperated to 
make this legislation possible. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON THE BILL 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks on the bill at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, pas- 
sage of H. R. 11619 will provide heavier 
penalties for dope peddlers, and for per- 
sons in possession of narcotics. Such 
legislation has been long needed in our 
country. 

There are about 60,000 dope addicts 
in our Nation today. These unfortunate 
persons have been led into a practice 
that can only be described as living 
death. Many of them are young and face 
shattered lives and early death because 
of the nefarious activities of “pushers” 
or dope peddlers. 

This bill has firmed up the policies on 
imprisonment of these purveyors of nar- 
cotics. We have upped the mandatory 
minimum and extended the permissive 
maximums for first offenders. I do not 
think the degree of offense should be of 
major consideration in this type of traf- 
fic. The first offense may have cost the 
useful lives of hundreds of our citizens. 
Stiff penalties for any traffic in narcotics 
would be an effective means of curtail- 
ing the number of persons willing to risk 
capture to engage in this degrading 
crime. 

I voted for the House bill as a step 
in the right direction. The Senate bill 
goes much further. I wonder if we in 
the House have taken maximum advan- 
tage of the opportunity to stamp out 
dope traffic by making the penalties so 
severe that criminally minded persons 
would shun it? ‘The saving of thousands 
of lives every year would be worth mil- 
lions to the Nation, in addition to being 
one of the most humane actions that 
Congress could take. 


An illustration of the effective curtail- 
ment of the dope racket is the city of 
Seattle, part of which is in my con- 
gressional district. Two Federal judges 
in that city, Judges Bowen and Lindberg, 
have taken firm stands against narcotics 
violators and have issued stiff sentences 
to convicted peddlers. The drug traffic 
is considered one of the most profitable 
of crimes, but the penalties inflicted in 
Seattle haye succeeded in making the 
business unattractive to the criminal 
element, and narcotics authorities agree 
that it is one of the cleanest port cities 
in the United States as far as dope ped- 
dling is concerned. They credit these 
two judges with keeping the traffic down 
to a furtive minimum. 

One factor in the apprehension of nar- 
cotics violators on which we in the House 
have not fulfilled our duty is the neces- 
sity for telephone surveillance. This is 
called wiretapping in the vernacular and 
has been bruited around as a nasty word. 
By use of the telephone tap, narcotics 
agents can trace the activities of the 
behind-the-scenes “big boy” who directs 
the activities of his underlings from the 
safety and obscurity of a telephone. 
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We in the House kept this provision 
out of our bill because it was opposed in 
the Senate committee. I believe the pub- 
lic has faith in the Narcotics Bureau, 
and would like to see them have every 
weapon at their command to haul in 
these big shots who are masterminding 
this terrible, killing, depraved traffic in 
human destinies. Without peddlers 
there would be no addicts. I believe we 
have the obligation to carry this legis- 
lation further, if not in this session, early 
in the next, to include the telephone tap. 
The Bureau of Narcotics has stated that 
this device would be one of the greatest 
deterrents to dope peddling that could be 
employed. 


TRANSFER OF DISTILLED SPIRITS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11714) to extend for 3 years the existing 
authority of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in respect of transfers of distilled 
spirits for purposes deemed necessary to 
meet the requirements of the national 
defense, which was reported favorably 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5217 (c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by striking out “July 11, 1956” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “July 11, 1959.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD., 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, section 
5217 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 now authorizes the transfer of dis- 
tilled spirits between various types of 
producing plants and warehousing facili- 
ties when the Secretary of the Treasury 
deems it necessary in the interest. of 
national defense. The section also per- 
mits the Secretary to temporarily waive 
the application of any of the internal 
revenue laws relating to distilled spirits, 
except those imposing the tax, in order 
to meet the requirements of national de- 
fense. However, the authority con- 
tained in section 5217 expires on July 11, 
1956. 

H. R. 11714 would extend the au- 
thority to make emergency transfers and 
to waive application of the internal reve- 
nue laws relating to distilled spirits until 
July 11, 1959. 

While the authority to waive appli- 
cation of the internal revenue laws re- 
lating to distilled spirits is not now being 
used, the need for it might arise on short 
notice. The authority to make transfers 
between producing plants and warehous- 
ing facilities is being used to great ad- 
vantage at the present time. There- 
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fore, it is desirable to extend the appli- 
cation of section 5217 for 3 years. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
I urge its approval by the House. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 11714 extends for 3 years the exist- 
ing authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in respect to transfers of dis- 
tilled spirits for purposes deemed neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the 
national defense. 

Under present law, this authority ex- 
pires on July 11 of this year. For this 
reason, it is necessary that the Con- 
gress act expeditiously in order that the 
pending bill may become law before that 
date. This bill has the approval of the 
Department of the Treasury and was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


MAJ. WALTER REED ET AL. 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 5590, an 
act to amend the act entitled “An act 
to recognize high public service rendered 
by Maj. Walter Reed and those associ- 
ated with him in the discovery of the 
cause and means of transmission of yel- 
low fever,” approved February 28, 1929, 
by including therein the name of Gustaf 
E. Lambert, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, after “filed”, insert “with the 
Veterans’ Administration.” 

Page 2, line 6, after “act”, insert “and pay- 
ment of any such benefits shall be made by 
the Veterans’ Administration.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY AND FINAN- 
CIAL PROBLEMS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 430) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 


Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, a report of the 
National Advisory Council on Interna- 
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tional Monetary and Financial Problems, 
submitted to me through its Chairman, 
covering its operations from July 1 to 
December 31, 1955, and describing, in 
accordance with section 4 (b) (5) of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act, the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for the above period. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, June 20, 1956. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OFFICE 
OF ALIEN PROPERTY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the Annual Report 
of the Office of Alien Property, Depart- 
ment of Justice, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, June 20, 1956. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, last week I obtained a special 
order to address the House for 30 min- 
utes today, which I would like to have 
vacated and I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 30 minutes on 
next Wednesday, after disposition of 
matters on the Speaker’s desk and at the 
conclusion of any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


NARCOTICS 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to add my word of 
pleasure at the passage of the narcotics 
bill H. R. 11619, introduced by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Louisiana 
Mr. Boccs]. It is many years since I 
first became aware of the terrible menace 
of narcotics addiction—many years since 
I started doing the little one person can 
do in such a vast sea of crime. Long ago 
I realized that unless the penalties for 
the illegal sale of drugs, especially to 
minors, were made much more severe 
there would be no surcease. These in- 
famous people do not commit just a sin- 
gle murder, they are responsible for a 
form of mass murder directed most of all 
against women and young people. May 
I take this moment to thank my emi- 
nent colleague the gentleman from Loui- 
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siana IMr. Boccs] for his fine courage 
in bringing this bill to the floor. By its 
unanimous vote the membership of this 
House has shown its determination to 
do its full share in destroying this 
menace. 

In earlier days the laws of Ohio were 
lenient and peddlers came in from other 
States in such numbers that the Federal 
Bureau had to double and treble its 
agents in our State. However, Ohio stif- 
fened her narcotic laws and since then 
these ghouls have been less troublesome. 
It will be a wonderful day for America 
when we have cleaned out this menace. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
. OPERATIONS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations may 
have until midnight tonight to file an 
intermediate report, and any member 
to file minority or accompanying views, 
and that if such minority or accompany- 
ing views are filed today they shall be 
printed with the majority report; other- 
wise the majority report shall be printed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
assume that the additional views and the 
majority views will all be printed to- 
gether? 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I have said in 
my unanimous consent request, if the 
minority views are filed in time with the 
Public Printer, they will be incorporated 
in one report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 73] 

Adair Durham Prouty 
Barrett Eberharter Richards 
Bass, Tenn Gamble Sadlak 

1 Hoffman, III St. George 
Blatnik Kelley, Pa Saylor 
Brooks, La King, Calif. Shelley 
Brooks, Tex Krueger Sieminski 
Carlyle Lane Taylor 
Carnahan Long Thompson, La. 
Chatham McConnell Thornberry 
Chudoff Morrison Vursell 
Cretella Nelson Wickersham 
Davidson O'Hara, Minn. Wilson, Calif. 
Diggs Patman Wolcott 
Dodd Patterson Zelenko 
Dowdy Powell 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
eighty-two Members are present, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ie pg under the call were dispensed 
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FARM LOAN PROGRAMS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 542 and ask 
for its present consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11544) to improve and simplify the credit 
facilities available to farmers, to amend the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the distinguished 
minority leader, former member of the 
Committee on Rules; and I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 542 makes in order the 
consideration of H. R. 11544, to amend 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
to improve and simplify the credit facili- 
ties available to farmers. 

The resolution provides for an open 
rule and 1 hour of general debate. 

H. R. 11544 authorizes the refinancing 
of existing indebtedness of eligible farm- 
ers on family-size farms if the borrowers 
are unable to meet the terms and condi- 
tions of their outstanding indebtedness 
and are unable to refinance through any 
other lending agency. The FHA is au- 
thorized to accept second mortgages for 
direct loans for this purpose, but not for 
insured loans. 

Provision is also made, for the first 
time, to allow the FHA to make loans 
for real estate and development and op- 
erating expenses to part-time farmers, 
providing that they have depended on 
agriculture for a living for at least 1 year 
of the most recent 10 and are conducting 
a substantial farm operation at the time 
they make application for loans. 

New authorization is added to make 
loans to bona fide farmers who are own- 
ers and operators of smaller than fam- 
ily-size units. The bill permits the use 
of normal market value as the basis for 
these loans instead of valuation on the 
basis of earning capacity. However, the 
loans may not be made to persons with- 
out agricultural background, or for the 
acquisition of a part-time farm. 

Another provision increases from 
$7,000 to $9,000 the maximum amount 
of an initial loan for operating purposes 
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and increases from $10,000 to $15,000 the 
total indebtedness for such loans that 
borrowers may have outstanding at one 
time. 

A further provision increases the an- 
nual authorization for insured loans 
from $100 million to $125 million. How- 
ever, the aggregate of refinancing loans 
authorized to be insured in any one year 
will be $50 million out of the $125 million 
ceiling proposed. 

The authority to make economic- 
emergency loans under Public Law 727 
of the 83d Congress is extended for 2 
years from June 30, 1957, to June 30, 
1959, and increases the aggregate 
amount to be made out of the revolving 
fund for such emergency loans from $15 
million to $65 million. The repayment 
period of regular operative loans to 
farmers in disaster areas is extended by 
the number of years the area has been 
classified as a disaster area. 

These are the major provisions of the 
bill. Section 3 of the bills contains gen- 
eral provisions to extend the authority of 
the FHA in adjusting and compromising 
claims, writing off or releasing claims 
and grants authority to appoint addi- 
tional county committees where neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Speaker, on my request to speak 
out of order: 

Mr. Speaker, we have before us in the 
Rules Committee today the so-called 
school construction bill. That bill will 
be voted out tonight by a majority vote 
of the Rules Committee. It will doubt- 
less be called up for consideration in a 
few days. It has been before the Rules 
Committee for some months. It was be- 
fore the Education and Labor for some- 
thing like a year, I believe, before it 
could be reported out. From that it may 
be observed that the bill is of a highly 
controversial nature. 

It has been examined with great care 
by the Rules Committee as it was by the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
The purpose of my remarks this morning 
is to express the hope that in the interval 
before that bill comes up for consid- 
eration on the flood Members who are 
really interested in the merits of the 
legislation will take occasion to glance at 
the bill and see what it is all about, 
because, in the press accounts, you have 
not had the real facts about the bill and 
what it does in the way of expenditures. 
I know there is a lot of controversy about 
the segregation question and the so- 
called silly Powell amendment, but I do 
not want to discuss that. I want to dis- 
cuss the bill itself and just one or two 
features of it. 

The first title of the bill provides for 
an appropriation of a billion six hundred 
million dollars for a 4-year program of 
aid to public schools. The billion six 
hundred million dollars is the figure that 
has been spoken of and what I thought, 
and what I imagine most Members of 
the House think, is the figure that is 
going to be expended. But when you 
get through examining this bill you will 
find there are three titles and the ag- 
gregate amount involved is $8,350,000,000 
for aid in the construction of school 
buildings. 

I pass over section 1 because if you 
are going to have a school construction 
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program, it seems to me that title I is 
about as good as you are going to be able 
to get. The gentlemen on my left know 
that the President’s proposal was one for 
aid where needed. But title I does not 
give aid where needed; it gives aid in- 
discriminately all over the country. I 
have no comment to make about title I, 
however. If you are going to have this 
kind of a bill, which I do not believe in 
and to which I am opposed, but if you 
are going to have it, that is about as good 
as you are going to be able to do. 

Then there is title II, which involves 
$750 million of further aid in financing 
these projects. 

Then there is title ITI, which is the 
one I want to call your attention to 
merely for the purpose of expressing the 
hope that Members who are serious 
about this thing and Members who are 
thinking something about the Treasury 
and about orderly, intelligible legisla- 
tion, will examine that with some care. 
I am going to aid you in that task by 
pointing to the page and section num- 
bers which show the things I have in 
mind and which demonstrate how ut- 
terly ill considered title III is. 

Title III undertakes to set up a system 
to aid the States in financing their pro- 
portion of the amounts to be given for 
. Fa cause. Section 311, page 23, 
8 è 


Federal advances may be made pursuant 
to this title only with respect to obligations 
issued in the period beginning July 1, 1956, 
and ending June 30, 1960, in an aggregate 
principal amount not to exceed $6 billion. 


Now, what that does is this: That sets 
up a situation where the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to undertake to assist 
in financing $6 billion worth of obliga- 
tions of the States in case the States 
cannot sell the bonds, and the Federal 
Government will undertake year after 
year to put up one-half of the money to, 
what they call, “service” those bonds, 
and to “service” the bonds they intend 
and say that the service figure shall in- 
clude not only the interest on the bonds 
but the amortization figure on the bonds. 
That means that the Federal Govern- 
ment is to put up one-half of $6 billion 
to take care of the Government’s share 
of paying the amortization of these 
bonds plus one-half of the interest, so 
that they can clean up the principal and 
interest. So that at the minimum you 
are going to spend, in addition to the 
$1.6 billion, $3 billion plus interest. 

Now, what I want to particularly call 
your attention to is the draftsmanship 
of that title relating to the $6 billion. 
You will find on page 24 under “Admin- 
istrative Provisions” section 313 (a) this 
very remarkable piece of legislation, and 
I hope the Members of the House will 
listen carefully. I will read it slowly, 
because I want you to understand it, 
and I am sure you want to understand 
it, at least those who are in any wise 
interested in the merits of the situation. 
It reads as follows: 

The Commissioner— 


That is, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion— 


in addition to other powers conferred by this 
act, shall have power to agree to modifica- 
tions of agreements made under this title 
and to pay, compromise, waive, or release any 
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right, title, claim, lien, or demand, however 
arising or acquired under this title— 


That is a type of legislation that I do 
not think I have observed in my experi- 
ence here, where the administrator un- 
der an act involving this much money 
is entitled to give it away. And, there 
has been a lot of talk about it in the 
Committee on Rules. But, you cannot 
get away from the positive language of 
the bill, and that is the reason I read 
it with such care, in order that you may 
be advised on the subject. 

Now, then, that does not end it. 
There is another little joker down there 
at the bottom of that paragraph. I will 
read it,and thenIam through. Section 
(b) following that says this: 

Financial transactions of the Commis- 
sioner in making advances pursuant to this 
title— 


That is, the financial transactions; 
everything about financing— 
and vouchers approved by the Commissioner 
in connection with such financial transac- 
tions, shall be final and conclusive upon all 
officers of the Government. 


In other words, the effect of that is to 
repeal the office of the Comptroller 
General so far as this bill is concerned. 

Now, gentlemen, if that is what you 
want to do, it is up to you. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman, with 
one exception, has stated the situation 
just about correctly. I would like to say 
to him that he is in error in his thinking, 
if he thinks that the Government under 
title 3 would be obligated for $3 billion 
or $6 billion. It is true that that $6 
billion item is in there; but I offered to 
the Committee on Rules yesterday, when 
I faced them, an amendment that would 
strike out the $6 billion and insert in 
lieu thereof the actual Government obli- 
gation. 

A preceding section of title 3 says that 
the Government shall assume one-half 
of the carrying charges of this indebted- 
ness during the construction period. 
That is the 4-year period that we are 
talking about. The going interest rate 
the Government would have to pay for 
money is 2%4 percent. Two and a half 
percent of $6 billion is $150 million. 

I offered an amendment to strike out 
the $6 billion, which is the overall size 
of the construction program and to sub- 
stitute therefor the exact Government 
obligation of $150 million. I am still 
willing, when the bill comes to the floor— 
and I am personally pledging myself to 
do so—to offer that amendment. 

I am also offering an amendment, to 
answer the gentleman’s objection, to 
strike out the section on page 24 that 
would take away from the Comptroller 
General and vest in the Commissioner of 
Education the authority to audit the 
handling of this money. I believe the 
gentleman will admit that I made that 
proposal to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to say that the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] was very fair 
about the whole thing and freely ad- 
mitted these defects in the bill, and I do 
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not know what other defects there may 
be in it. But the gentleman is going to 
offer an amendment as an individual 
Member of the House. I called his at- 
tention to the matter 3 months ago when 
this bill was before the Committee on 
Rules and he then agreed that the bill 
ought to be amended. I suggested that 
his committee should take the matter 
up and offer a committee amendment. 
I asked the question yesterday, and the 
gentleman advised me that his commit- 
tee has taken no action onit. Whatever 
the amount may be that is authorized, 
I do not know what the gentleman will 
offer in place of the $6 billion; but the 
servicing of this $6 billion debt includes 
not only the interest, but the amortiza- 
tion and it is so stated in the bill 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in saying that he made this objec- 
tion back in February when I first ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules. 
I promised him that I would prepare the 
necessary amendments and submit them 
to the Committee on Rules. But they 
quit considering the school construction 
bill at that point and I never had the op- 
portunity to get back before the Commit- 
tee on Rules to find out whether the 
amendments were satisfactory. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, the gentleman misapprehends the 
function of the Committee on Rules. 
We have nothing to do with amendments. 
It was just a friendly suggestion to help 
correct errors in this bill. That is the 
function of the Committee on Labor and 
the Committee on Labor has not offered 
any amendment up to now. 

Mr. BAILEY. As a member of the 
committee I propose to offer the amend- 
ment on the floor. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say this; the latest figures that I have 
from the Department cf Education are 
to the effect that the pupil load per 
teacher in the United States 20 years 
ago was 32-and-a-fraction per teacher. 
Today the figure is 26-and-a-fraction 
pupils per teacher, a smaller load today 
than it was 20 years ago, on an average 
all over the Nation. The only schools 
that are congested are those in what 
we call impacted areas and we have leg- 
islation on the books to take care of 
those. So, I advise the Members of this 
House to get the latest figures on the 
pupil load per teacher and not to accept 
these statements that there is a crowded 
condition in the public schools all over 
the United States. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
no requests for time on this side. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MA- 
RINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
sit while the House is in session during 
general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL SCIENTIFIC AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL POSITIONS IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up House Resolution 516 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11040) to advance the scientific and profes- 
sional research and development programs of 
the Departments of Defense, the Interior, 
and Commerce, to improve the management 
and administration of certain departmental 
activities, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, the bill shall be read for anrendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Martin], and yield my- 
self such times as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order the consideration of the bill H. R. 
11040, an amendment of the Classifica- 
tion Act. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Murray], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees], the ranking member of that com- 
mittee, are present. As far as I know, 
there is no opposition to the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MIL- 
LER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the rule. 
I think the legislation involved here is 
long overdue and that it is essential that 
it be passed forthwith if we are to retain 
our leading position in technological de- 
velopment of our armed services. 
` I serve on a subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee that has re- 
cently visited most of the airplane plants, 
and we were told of the shortage of engi- 
neers, physicists, and scientific people 
who are so necessary in the development 
of these newer instruments of war. 

The Federal Government has always 
Jagged behind private industry in pay- 
ing adequate salaries to people in this 
category. It was less thar 10 years ago 
that the ceiling of $10,000 for Federal 
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pay was broken. We have never been 
realistic in adopting legislation that 
would recognize the necessity for an ade- 
quate number of people in these higher 
brackets to operate the agencies of Gov- 
ernment that have to do with the new 
weapons of war and with atomic energy. 

Our scientific people, who must. sit 
opposite the highly paid technicians and 
skilled people in private industry, find 
themselves at a disadvantage. As we de- 
velop these people within Government, 
they are siphoned off into private in- 
dustry because they cannot afford to 
work for the salaries we give them. The 
few that have remained are devoted 
people who have stayed on because in 
most cases they have earned and have a 
certain interest in Government due to 
their retirement privileges. 

I think this committee is to be con- 
gratulated in bringing out this proposed 
legislation. I congratulate the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Murray], the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES], and 
the other members of the committee on 
so doing. I trust the rule will be adopted 
forthwith and that the bill will be put 
on its way so that we can keep the Gov- 
ernment in the forefront in this im- 
portant field so essential to our national 
defense. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
desire to yield any time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11040) to 
advance the scientific and professional 
research and development programs of 
the Departments of Defense, the Interior, 
and Commerce, to improve the manage- 
ment and administration of certain de- 
partmental activities, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 11040, with Mr. 
Ses in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
REES] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 13 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill represents a 
major change in the allocation and num- 
bers of scientific and technical positions 
and positions in the highest three grades 
under the Classification Act. It will have 
a direct effect on all departments and 
agencies, but more specifically it will af- 
fect the Departments of Defense, Com- 
merce, and Interior, and the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

It has become necessary, because of 


the increasing need for emphasis on re- 
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search and development and the critical 
shortage of scientists and technicians to 
reappraise and bring up to date the law 
governing the number and allocation of 
scientific and technical positions. These 
positions are provided for under Public 
Law 313 of the 80th Congress. 

At the present time there are 45 of 
these positions in the Department of De- 
fense and 10 in the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

There will be an increase of 230 tech- 
nical and scientific positions for the De- 
partment of Defense, 50 for the National 
Security Agency, 50 for the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, and 
the establishment of 35 such positions in 
the Department of Commerce and 10 in 
the Department of the Interior. These 
positions are all keyed to our national 
defense. 

Those in the Department of Commerce 
will be allocated as follows: 23 to the 
Bureau of Standards, 2 to the Weather 
Bureau, 3 to the Maritime Administra- 
tion, 2 to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and 5 to the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
In the Department of the Interior they 
will be allocated as follows: 5 to the Geo- 
logical Survey and 5 to the Bureau of 
Mines. 

These agencies, charged with vital re- 
sponsibility for developing and maintain- 
ing a strong and effective national de- 
fense, are facing serious handicaps due 
to the lack of sufficient higher-salaried 
positions to attract and keep the neces- 
sary engineers, scientists, technicians, 
and administrators to carry out their 
programs with dispatch and effective- 
ness. This condition is especially evi- 
dent in the fields of research and devel- 
opment. Requirements for the develop- 
ment of missiles and test vehicles for the 
expanded guided missile programs, for 
new nuclear applications, for many new 
types of combat and support aircraft, 
and for experimental ships of many 
classes have created pressing needs for 
the highest caliber technical and execu- 
tive leadership. 

It should be noted that there are two 
other groups of scientific positions that 
have been allocated under Appropriation 
Act riders. These are 60 positions in the 
Public Health Service—Public Law 195, 
84th Congress—and 5 positions in the 
Department of Agriculture—Public Law 
496, 80th Congress. 

The second feature of this bill is the 
allocation to the Department of Defense 
of its own group of 285 positions in 
grades 16, 17, and 18 of the Classifica- 
tion Act in a manner similar to that 
already established for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and the General 
Accounting Office. The net effect with 
respect to the Department of Defense 
will be that they will have an increase 
of 95 positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 
and an increase of 201 positions in the 
technical and scientific categories, which 
includes 50 specifically earmarked for 
the National Security Agency. 

The net effect of this bill, as far as the 
GS-16, 17, and 18 positions that are allo- 
cated by the Civil Service Commission 
are concerned, is that at the present 
time there are approximately 22 out of 
the fixed total of 1,200 available for dis- 
tribution to the departments and agen- 
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cies other than Defense. If this bill is 
approved, there will be some 290 posi- 
tions available. 

The Civil Service Commissioners will 
continue to allocate the positions for the 
top three grades in the Classification Act 
except for the Department of Defense, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
General Accounting Office, and the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

If this legislation is approved, we will 
then have the following pattern through- 
out the Government, taking into con- 
sideration positions in the three top 
grades of the Classification Act and po- 
sitions allocated under Public Law 313: 
Classification Act positions of grades 16, 17, 

and 18 
Under allocation by Civil Service 


A 1. 200 
Department of Defense 285 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 37 
General Accounting Office 25 
Library of Congress 29 
Various agencies by special legisla- 

jo Rl See ELE T 25 

Tw ͤ A e ay 1, 601 


Scientific and technical positions allocated 
under Public Law 313 


Department of Defense 275 
National Security Ageney 50 

National Advisory Committee for 
Seren... — 60 
Department of Commerce 35 
Department of the Interior 10 
TTT ̃ ˙ Se Da 430 


Scientific and professional positions allocated 
under appropriation riders 


Public Health Service 60 
Department of Agriculture 6 
r ES 65 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to empha- 
size to the House that this is an urgent 
matter. I hope it will be acted upon 
promptly by the Congress in order that 
we can have a more effective and effi- 
cient top-level working force dealing 
with these important Government mat- 
ters, particularly in research and devel- 
opment. 

Our committee held very extensive 
hearings. Among those testifying were 
the following: 

Hon. Reuben R. Robertson, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Henry A. DuFlon, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, Manpower, 
Personnel, and Reserve. 

Mr. Leon L. Wheeless, Director of Ci- 
vilian Personnel, Policy Division, Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Lt. Gen. Ralph J. Canine, Director, 
National Security Agency. 

Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Director, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Dr. John F. Victory, executive secre- 
tary, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

Mr. Paul G. Dembling, legal adviser, 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 

Mr. Robert J. Lacklen, personnel of- 
ficer, National Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 

Mr. Carlton W. Hayward, Director, 
Office of Personnel Management, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Dr. A. V. Astin, Director, National 
Bureau of Standards. 
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Dr. Francis W. Reichelderfer, Chief, 
Weather Bureau. 

Mr. Otis Beasley, Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary, Department of the 
Interior. 

Mr. Thomas Miller, Acting Director, 
Bureau of Mines. 

Dr. Thomas B. Nolan, Director, Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Hon. Philip Young, Chairman, Civil 
Service Commission. 

Hon. George M. Moore, Civil Service 
Commissioner. 

Our hearings fully documented the use 
that would be made of the technical and 
scientific positions. They include such 
positions as the following: 

(A) Director of Guided Missiles, Of- 
fice of Secretary of Defense; 

(B) Chief, Guided Missile Develop- 
ment, Redstone Arsenal, Department of 
Army; 

(C) Chief Nuclear Physicist, Bureau of 
Ships, Department of Navy; and 

(D) Director, Rocket Engine Test 
Laboratory, Department of the Air Force. 

With respect to the National Security 
Agency, most of us know what a very 
important part that Agency plays in our 
whole national defense setup. We re- 
ceived testimony from Lt. Gen. Ralph J. 
Canine, Director of the National Secu- 
rity Agency in executive session, and 
the committee was so impressed with 
the need for adequately compensating 
people who have devoted a lifetime to 
this very important area, that at the 
request of General Canine we increased 
the amount from the original submis- 
sion of 35 to 50 of these positions. 

We hope this action will settle, not 
only for the present, but for some time 
to come, the issues that have been raised 
with respect to the supergrades, or 
grades 16, 17, and 18. Appropriation 
riders and other provisions of special 
legislation have given certain employees 
or certain positions salaries or grades 
above that which their positions war- 
rant. They have not considered these 
special grants in relation to all other 
similar positions throughout the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Civil Service Commission will 
have approximately 270 additional 
supergrade positions to allocate. They 
have over 500 requests for the alloca- 
tions of these positions. The Commis- 
sion, in their testimony before the 
committee, estimated that about 50 per- 
cent of the requests would probably not 
be justified, so this indicates that, at 
the present time, if this legislation is 
approved, we would be providing posi- 
tions adequately to treat all employees 
fairly and equitably. 

The committee has included a re- 
porting procedure in this bill which will 
enable the Congress to more clearly 
determine the manner in which these 
higher grade positions are being used. 
As far as the scientific and technical 
positions are concerned, we were pro- 
vided with a detailed report from the 
Department of Defense identifying and 
describing the positions presently being 
occupied under Public Law 313, and those 
which it proposed to put under that 
authority. It is indeed an impressive 
document, not only indicating the im- 
portant responsibilities of many of these 
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scientists, but indicating as well that our 
country is doing an extensive amount of 
research and development directed 
toward our national defense. 

The estimated cost of this legislation 

in increased payroll is $1,534,250 for the 
Department of Defense, $464,280 for the 
National Security Agency, $100,000 for 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics, $21,200 for the Department 
of Interior, $151,380 for the Department 
of Commerce and, if all 236 positions are 
utilized by the Civil Service Commission, 
$644,000 for other departments and 
agencies, making a total estimated in- 
crease of $2,915,110 in annual payroll 
costs. 
To sum up, may I say this—that this 
legislation presents a major readjust- 
ment of the positions in the Federal 
Government carrying salaries ranging 
between $10,000 and $15,000, both those 
paid under the Classification Act and 
those paid as scientific and technical 
positions under the authority of Public 
Law 313, 80th Congress. 

In addition, the bill sets aside a spe- 
cific allocation of 285 positions in grades 
16, 17, and 18 for the Department of 
Defense in the same manner as we have 
previously provided them for the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. This action 
makes available for departments and 
agencies outside of the Department of 
Defense 269 positions in grades 16, 17, 
and 18 which are presently allocated to 
the Department of Defense by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

SALARY RANGES, SUPERGRADES 


GS-16: $12,900 to $13,760. 
GS-17: $13,975 to $14,620. 
GS-18: $14,800. 


Mr. Chairman, I may say that the 
committee was unanimous in reporting 
this bill. It is a very important bill and 
I believe it is essential to our national 
defense. All of us are fully aware of the 
acute shortage of scientists, technicians, 
and engineers. You can read Sunday’s 
New York Times and you will see page 
after page of advertisements for all kinds 
of engineers and scientists, 

In a statement recently released by 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. entitled 
“Are We Losing the Race With Russia,” 
the critical shortage of scientists and 
engineers is shown. Let me read it to 
you: 

It’s the trend—shown in the chart—that 
is alarming. 

Over the last 5 years we have turned out 
only 142,000 engineers, compared to an esti- 
mated 216,000 in Russia. In 1955 our output 
was around 23,000 compared to their 63,000. 
Over the next 5 years our projected output 
is 153,000, against at least 400,000 in Russia. 
There will be an additional 150,000 or more 
in the satellites and Red China. 


In another publication recently re- 
leased by the same publishing company 
entitled “How Critical Is It?” appears the 
following statement: 

According to the best available informa- 
tion, from estimates by the Engineers’ Joint 
Council and the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the minimum need for engi- 
neers from graduating classes is 40,000 each 
year for the next 10 years. Last year we 
graduated only 23,000 engineers, just about 
enough to cover replacement needs withqut 
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allowing for any expansion of the number 
of active engineers. Projections made by the 
United States Office of Education indicate 
that we shall probably not have a class of 
40,000—the current annual requirement— 
until 1963. 

According to Dr. Howard Meyerhoff, Execu- 
tive Director of the Scientific Manpower Com- 
mission, there is now a shortage of about 
20,000 scientists. Last year the number of 
doctoral degrees in the natural sciences, al- 
most a prerequisite for research work, was 
only 5,000. Dr. Meyerhoff estimates that the 
shortage of scientists will rise another 30,000 
by 1960. 


We need more scientists and engineers 
in our defense setup. The provisions of 
this bill are certainly justified. Since 
there is no opposition to the bill on the 
part of the committee I hope it may be 
passed unanimously. 

Mr.CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee, I yield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I want to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished chairman of my committee. I 
think this bill is very timely and one that 
should be passed by the House because I 
think it will strengthen the scientific 
research of our Government a great deal. 
It will mean a lot to us in keeping pace 
with the rest of the world in that regard. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill provides for 
285 additional supergrade positions and 
375 scientific and professional positions. 
The passage of this legislation is of vital 
importance to the research and develop- 
ment programs concerned with the de- 
Tense efforts of the Government. 

The committee held 3 days of hearings 
and 2 executive sessions on the provisions 
of this bill. The deputy and assistant 
secretaries of the departments and the 
heads of the agencies concerned pre- 
sented factual testimony and fully an- 
swered all questions in justification of 
the allocation of these top-salaried posi- 
tions. Their allocations were consid- 
ered in groups and by individual posi- 
tions. It is believed that without excep- 
tion each one of these top-salaried posi- 
tions will be fully utilized in the carry- 
ing out of the activities necessary to the 
expanded and ever-increasing techno- 
logical requirements of our defense ef- 
forts and other essential Government 
operations. 

It want to make it clear that the posi- 
tions authorized by this bill are of two 
types. The supergrade positions, with 
salaries ranging from $11,900 to $14,800, 
are to be utilized for top executive and 
administrative employees. The scien- 
tific and professional positions are to be 
utilized in the employment of engineers, 
physicists, and other technicians en- 
gaged in research and development ac- 
tivities. The salaries of this last group 
range from $10,000 to $15,000. 

All positions authorized by this bill are 
subject to a complete review and evalua- 
tion by the Civil Service Commission. 
The Department of Defense is authorized 
to select the positions which will be rec- 
ommended for both the supergrade and 
scientific and professional allocation. 
This allocation must, however, be ap- 
proved by the Civil Service Commission 
before it can become effective. The 
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scientific and professional positions in 
the other agencies are subject to the 
same approval. 

In addition to this control by the Civil 
Service Commission, the bill provides for 
reporting requirements, in which the de- 
partments and agencies concerned must 
report annually on the number of such 
positions in existence as well as those es- 
tablished during the year. This report 
must furnish the names of the occupants, 
the salary they are receiving, and a com- 
plete listing of their qualifications for 
such positions. The agencies must also 
furnish such other information pertain- 
ing to these positions as the Congress 
may require. 

There has been considerable debate in 
this Congress regarding the allocation 
of supergrade and other top-salaried po- 
sitions through special legislation or 
riders on appropriation bills. The com- 
mittee, in reporting this bill, believes 
that with the additional positions au- 
thorized, there will be no further justifi- 
cation for any department or agency to 
request special treatment outside of the 
Classification Act. 

The supergrade positions were created 
in 1949, with authority for 400. With 
the enactment of this bill, there will be 
some 1,600 such positions. This is an 
increase of over 400 percent. At the same 
time, overall employment in the Federal 
Government has materially decreased. 

The scientific and professional posi- 
tions were created in the 80th Congress, 
at which time I was chairman of the 
committee. The legislation at that time 
authorized 45 fully justified positions in 
the Department of Defense. With the 
enactment of bill H. R. 11040, there will 
be 495 such positions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This represents an increase 
of over 1,100 percent. I firmly believe 
that these increases, even though large, 
are fully justified and that the require- 
ments for specially trained and qualified 
top-civilian personnel in the Federal 
Government have increased, especially 
during the last 3 years and will continue 
to do so. 

In detail, this bill provides for 285 
supergrade positions and 230 new scien- 
` tific and professional positions for the 
Department of Defense, 50 scientific and 
professional positions for the National 
Security Agency, 50 for the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Aeronautics, 10 for 
the Department of Interior, and 35 for 
the Department of Commerce. The ac- 
tion in regard to the 285 supergrade po- 
sitions for the Department of Defense 
will release 269 such positions to the Civil 
Service Commission where they will be 
available for allocation to the other de- 
partments and agencies. 

The Civil Service Commission has ad- 
vised the committee that it has over 500 
requests for these positions. They have 
indicated, however, that their experience 
has shown that only approximately 50 
percent of the requests for supergrade 
positions can be justified. The 269 posi- 
tions provided for by this bill should, 
therefore, take care of all justifiable re- 
quests for this type of position, including 
the 10 positions for the General Services 
Administration which were authorized 
by the House in a rider on the Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Act and the 
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6 positions for the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service which were author- 
ized in the State, Justice, and Judiciary 
Appropriations Act. 

The allocations provided for by this 
bill entirely satisfy all requests for these 
top-level positions made to the commit- 
tee by the departments and agencies of 
the executive branch. Each one of these 
allocations has been fully justified. 
There was no opposition in the commit- 
tee to recommending favorable action 
on the provisions of the bill. I strongly 
recommend that the House give favora- 
ble consideration to its provisions and 
pass it without delay. 

As a result, there are 660 high-salaried 
jobs; 285 are supergrade, all to Depart- 
ment of Defense; 375 are scientific and 
professor positions. 

There are now 1,341 supergrades, 120 
scientific, for a total of 1,461. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, we have listened to testimony 
concerning the problems involved in sci- 
entific research and development as they 
have been presented to the Committee on 
the Armed Services by the various 
branches of the armed services, espe- 
cially by the personnel who were en- 
gaged in scientific research and develop- 
ment, as they applied to the Armed 
Forces. May I point out to the gentle- 
man that many, many years ago there 
was founded the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics. I believe that 
was started in 1915, long before there 
were many airplanes used for military 
purposes. This illustrates how impor- 
tant it is to start early. All during the 
years the group of individuals on that 
committee have done a wonderful work, 
even back in 1915 when flying was new 
and novel and carried on by stunt fliers. 
Their wonderful work resulted in the de- 
velopment of practically all of the sci- 
entific contributions to the aeronautical 
field. This is important. The spark- 
plug in this endeavor was John Victory, 
who is still the executive secretary of 
NACA. So I want to congratulate the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES], also 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Murray] the able chairman of the com- 
mittee, with whom the gentleman from 
Kansas has worked cooperatively, and I 
should like to join in expressing the hope 
that this bill will be passed unanimously. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa, who is a distin- 
guished member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Kansas. I want to commend him 
for his statement concerning this bill and 
say that I think most of the positions 
authorized are justified. Moreover, this 
is the orderly procedure for creating and 
allocating such positions. I have con- 
tended, as has the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, against riders upon appropriation 
bills creating supergrade jobs in the Gov- 
ernment, 
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I do want to say, however, that I have 
always contended that the Government 
cannot compete with private employers, 
who operate on cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts in the matter of securing scientific 
and professional employees. 

Let me also join with the chairman of 
our committee [Mr. Murray], in express- 
ing the hope that we will not again in the 
near future be confronted with a similar 
request. 

I want to reemphasize that the Gov- 
ernment can never compete for person- 
nel with those who hold cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contracts. I repeat that this is the 
orderly procedure for providing super- 
grade jobs, and the bill also provides 
certain safeguards whereby in the future 
supergrade jobs must be justified by the 
various departments and agencies. That 
is a good feature of this bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I agree with the 
gentleman and I appreciate his contribu- 
tion in respect to this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

One more thing, and that is this: I 
want to emphasize that this proposed 
legislation is the result of full and com- 
plete hearings on this question. I also 
want to reiterate, if I may, the thing 
that the gentleman from Iowa has just 
stated. We hope this legislation will pre- 
vent agencies from coming in and get- 
ting their supergrades approved in ap- 
propriation bills without having had 
hearings on the question of necessity 
for such positions. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr, 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. GUBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill, I realize that 
there is no particular glamor attached to 
it; no particular appropriation for any 
particular section of the country. But, 
I still feel very sincerely and very 
strongly that this is one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation that we 
could enact in this session. 

I am going to confine my remarks to 
one of the Government installations 
which will receive additional supergrade 
employees if this bill is passed, namely, 
the Ames Laboratory of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics which 
happens to be situated in my district. I 
work very closely with these people. I 
have found that their work is most im- 
portant to the national defense. Ames 
Laboratory is developing basic research 
data which will result in the airplanes 
and guided missiles our armed services 
will be flying 10 to 15 years from now. 
The lag time between research and de- 
velopment, and actual manufacture is so 
terrific that we must, if we are going to 
win this cold war, be far ahead insofar as 
research is concerned. The Ames Lab- 
oratory represents an investment of $64 
million of the taxpayers’ money, but at 
the same time this great, terrific invest- 
ment is not adequately manned with sci- 
entific personnel due to the fact that 
wages are just simply not high enough. 
During the fiscal year 1955 Ames Labora- 
tory was only able to recruit 33 scientists 
in grades GS-5 to 7, principally because 
the salary offered by private industry 
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was too much higher. A comparison 
shows that Ames Laboratory could offer 
$3,410 for a GS-5 position and $4,205 for 
a GS-7. At the same time the aircraft 
industry was offering salaries for the 
equivalent of a GS-5 job of $4,860 and a 
salary of $5,940 for the equivalent of a 
GS-7 position. Not only was the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics unable to compete with the aero- 
nautics industry on a salary basis, but 
they were required to offer less than 
State, county, and city governments were 
offering. 

Unfortunately, this bill will not take 
care of the need for recruitment of new 
scientific personnel at the bottom of the 
ladder. The gentleman from California 
Mr. Moss] and I are presently prepar- 
ing a bill which would meet this very, 
very great need. 

Though I wish the bill could go fur- 
ther, I am nevertheless supporting it be- 
cause it does take care of the need for 
retaining our especially skilled and ex- 
perienced scientific personnel at the top 
of the pay scale. 

Mr. Chairman, let me give you an ex- 
ample of what has happened at the top 
of the ladder at Ames Laboratory. A 
GS-15 getting $12,150 has been offered 3 
positions from private industry, 1 at 
$16,000 plus a $2,500 bonus, 1 at $16,000, 
and another at $15,000. A GS-15 at 
$11,880 has been offered a full professor- 
ship at four permanent universities 
throughout the country. He still stayed 
on at Ames Laboratory at a far lesser 
salary. 

í have similar communications from 
the Atomic Energy Commission indicat- 
ing that their need is as great and as 
acute as that of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, 

At the atomic bomb test last year at 
Yucea Flats in Nevada, I talked with 
many a scientist who could go into pri- 
vate industry and draw anywhere from 
$25,000 to probably as high as $50,000 
per year. And yet they were living there, 
in the desert, under extremely adverse 
conditions, working for far less than 
$15,000. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is making a very important 
and a very true statement. I can say 
from my own knowledge of the scientific 
personnel problem in the Atomic Energy 
Commission that while a great many of 
these people are staying on, there are a 
great many of them who are going into 
private industry at greatly increased 
salaries, sometimes double as much as 
they are getting and sometimes treble 
what they are receiving from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Within the last 2 years we have even 
had on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy the experience of losing 3 or 4 
of our valuable staff members who were 
in the $10,000 to $11,000 range and who 
have been hired at up to as high as 
$20,000 by private industry. 

This draining away from the Govern- 
ment into private industry is going on all 
the time, and if something is not done 
to preserve the integrity of the caliber of 
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the personnel in our Government func- 
tions, the more qualified, and perhaps 
the more adventurous type will go into 
private industry. And unfortunately we 
may have left the less qualified people in 
the Government. 

I just want to say that I am in favor 
of this bill. I think it is a good bill. I 
know there is one problem it will not 
solve, and that is the inadequate supply 
of scientists and I hope legislation will 
be offered to cover that matter. 

Mr.GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. As a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, his 
remarks are certainly valuable. That 
brings me to this point. How long can 
we expect our scientific and technical 
personnel to derive the full measure of 
their pay from a patriotic sense of ac- 
complishment? I feel we should pay 
them what they are worth, just as pri- 
vate industry is paying them. 

In the other body there is great de- 
bate presently going on concerning ap- 
propriations for the Air Force. Per- 
sonally I favor a strong Air Force and 
will vote for it. I favor a strong national 
defense in every respect. This bill is an 
attempt not to provide airplanes today 
but to provide the brains which will de- 
velop the airplanes and the guided mis- 
siles which will be fiying 10 years from 
now when the B-52 of today is obsolete. 

This is an important bill. We have in 
our hands the ability to go ahead and 
win this cold war by providing the brains 
to do it, or we have in our hands the 
decision to remain behind and allow our 
potential opponents to go ahead of us. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT], a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is vitally necessary and highly 
desirable. It is my own conviction that 
what good it does is not sufficient, but 
to do less would be highly disastrous. 

We are asking scientists and tech- 
nicians now to stay on as a patriotic 
duty. Many of them are doing that and 
continuing in their missions and proj- 
ects, but some of them are finding that 
their families are suffering, that they are 
not securing the benefits that they 
should and, consequently, they have 
been forced to accept better cffers in 
private industry. But even those who 
are staying should not be penalized be- 
cause of their patriotic devotion to their 
duty. 

Therefore, this bill should not only 
be passed unanimously, as I hope it will 
be, but it ought to be the forerunner of a 
study of just exactly what the needs of 
our various defense agencies are for 
scientists both in quantity and those who 
are experts in their field. 

We all recognize that even some of the 
finest jet planes we have on order that 
are not yet delivered will be obsolete in 
a very few years and able to serve only 
as interim weapons as the guided mis- 
sile program advances. 

We know that the whole safety of the 
United States and the free nations allied 
with us may hinge on certain scientific 
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or technological advances. If we do fail 
to provide ourselves with the means of 
keeping our leadership in the fields of 
science and research we fail in our 
fundamental job of protecting the 
United States and the people thereof. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe and hope the 
Members agree that this bill should be 
passed unanimously, and that we should 
further examine the needs and proper 
desires of the agencies for more indi- 
viduals to help us in this terrible job of 
defending ourselves against the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) subsections 
(a) and (b) of the first section of the act of 
August 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 715; Public Law 313, 
80th Cong.), as amended, are amended to 
read as follows: (a) the Secretary of De- 
fense is authorized to establish and fix the 
compensation for not more than 275 posi- 
tions in the Department of Defense and not 
more than 50 positions in the National Se- 
curity Agency, each such position being es- 
tablished to effectuate those research and 
development functions, relating to the na- 
tional defense, military and naval medicine, 
and any and all other activities of the De- 
partment of Defense and the National Se- 
curity Agency, as the case may be, which 
require the services of specially qualified 
scientific or professional personnel. 

“(b) The Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics is au- 
thorized to establish and fix the compensa- 
tion for, in the headquarters and research 
stations of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, not to exceed 60 positions in 
the professional and scientific service, each 
such position being established in order to 
enable the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics to secure and retain the services 
of specially qualified personnel necessary in 
the discharge of the duty of the Committee 
to supervise and direct the scientific study 
of the problems of flight with a view to their 
practical solution. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to establish and fix the compensa- 
tion for not to exceed 10 positions of a pro- 
fessional or scientific nature in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, each such position 
being established in order to enable the De- 
partment of the Interior to effectuate those 
research and development functions and ac- `“ 
tivities of such Department which require 
the services of specially qualified professional 
or scientific personnel, 

„d) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to establish and fix the compensa- 
tion for not to exceed 35 positions of a pro- 
fessional or scientic nature in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, each such position being 
established in order to enable the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to effectuate those re- 
search and development functions and ac- 
tivities of such Department which require 
the services of specially qualified professional 
or scientific personnel.” 

(b) Nothing contained in the amendment 
made to such act of August 1, 1947, by sub- 
section (a) of this section shall affect any 
position existing under authority of subsec- 
tion (a) of the first section of such act of 
August 1, 1947, as in effect immediately prior 
to the effective date of such amendment, the 
compensation attached to any such position, 
and any incumbent thereof, his appointment 
thereto, and his right to receive the com- 
pensation attached thereto, until appropri- 
ate action is taken under authority of sub- 
section (a) of such first section of such act 
of August 1, 1947, as contained in the amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) of this section, 
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(c) Subsection (c) of the first section of 
such act of August 1, 1947, as amended, is 
hereby redesignated subsection (e) of such 
first section. 

(d) Section 3 of such act of August 1, 
1947, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Each officer, with respect to 
positions established by him under this act, 
shall submit to the Congress, not later than 
February 1 of each year, a report which sets 
forth— 

“(1) the number of such positions so es- 
tablished or in existence during the imme- 
diately preceding calendar year, 

“(2) the name, rate of compensation, and 
description of the qualifications of each in- 
cumbent of each such position, together with 
the position title and a statement of the 
functions, duties, and responsibilities per- 
formed by each such incumbent, except that 
nothing contained in this section shall re- 
quire the resubmission of information re- 
quired under this paragraph which has been 
reported pursuant to this section and which 
remains unchanged, and 

“(3) such other information as he deems 
appropriate. 

“(b) In any instance in which any officer 
so required to submit such report may con- 
sider full public disclosure of any or all of 
the above-specified items to be detrimental 
to the national security or the public inter- 
est, such officer is authorized— 

“(1) to omit in his annual report those 
items with respect to which full public dis- 
closure is considered by him to be detri- 
mental to the national security or the public 
interest, 

“(2) to inform the Congress of such omis- 
sion, and 

“(3) at the request of any congressional 
committee to which such report is referred, 
to present information concerning such 
items in executive sessions of such com- 
mittee.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments to sec- 
tion 1 and without objection the amend- 
ments will be reported and considered 
en bloc. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: 

On page 4, line 20, immediately before the 
period insert “or which may be required by 
the Congress or a committee thereof.” 

Line 23, strike out “consider” and insert 
“find.” 

Page 5, line 1, strike out “or the public in- 
terest.” 

Line 4, strike out “considered” and insert 
“found.” 

Lines 5 and 6, strike out “or the public in- 
terest.” 

Line 9, Insert “all.” 

Lines 10 and 11, strike out “in executive 
sessions of such committee.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
-the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRUMPACKER: 
On page 2, line 13, after “exceed”, strike out 
“sixty” and insert “one hundred.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] is rec- 
ognized in support of his amendment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state the point of order. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee is 
still considering section 1. We have not 
yet passed on to section 2 of the bill. 

The point of order is overruled and the 
gentleman from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment which I have offered 
would increase the number of high sal- 
aried scientific positions authorized for 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics from the 60 provided by the 
committee bill to 100. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion in recent months not only in this 
body but elsewhere as to the relative 
state of our aeronautical technology and 
science and that of our potential ene- 
mies. 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics is the body on whose shoul- 
ders rests the ultimate responsibility of 
winning this technological race. Un- 
questionably whether we have better air- 
craft than our enemies depends upon 
the skill and ability of this group of 
scientists. Oftentimes their activities 
and their work is largely overlooked. 
The activities of the Defense Depart- 
ment, particularly of the services in test- 
ing and demonstrating the end weapons 
which have been made possible by NACA 
research, receives a great deal more at- 
tention and publicity than the activities 
of these scientists, who generally work, 
without any publicity at all, in their lab- 
oratories in the less glamorous field of 
pure aeronautic science. Before they 
have made the scientific breakthroughs, 
the scientists in the Defense Department 
and the engineers in the various aircraft 
manufacturing companies cannot and 
do not produce the weapons that for the 
present and forseeable future are essen- 
tial to our survival as a nation. 

NACA must lead the way, and if they 
are not effective and efficient in doing 
so we will ultimately lose this technolog- 
ical race. Because of the fact that their 
activities are not so well known, they 
oftentimes tend to be overlooked. I real- 
ize it will be argued that a greater num- 
ber of these high-salaried scientific po- 
sitions was not asked for by these agen- 
cies. My answer to that is first, that all 
such requests by directors of such agen- 
cies must clear through other agencies 
of the Government, such as the Bureau 
of the Budget. Frequently the desires of 
a particular agency get strained down in 
being channeled through the various 
Government channels on their way to 
Congress. 

This is the first time in 7 years that 
this Congress has seen fit to deal di- 
rectly with this question of the creation 
of adequate financial incentives for 
these highly trained scientific person- 
nel. During that 7 years the workload 
in all of these defense agencies, particu- 
larly the workload of the NACA, has 
multiplied many times. From all pres- 
ent indications, it will continue to in- 
crease in the future. So, while 60 may 
be adequate for today—and as to that I 
am not in a position to argue with the 
committee—I do feel that if 60 is the 
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number we need today, in all probability 
we will need more in the near future. 
Undoubtedly we will need more before 
the Congress gets around to acting on 
this subject matter again. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Is the 
gentleman aware of the fact that the Di- 
rector of the NACA appeared before our 
committee and asked for only 60? Now, 
have any of these gentlemen indicated 
to you that they wanted more than the 
committee gave to them? We are simply 
complying with the request of these gen- 
tlemen in that regard. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. None of those 
people have come to me and indicated 
any dissatisfaction with the request, but 
for the reasons I have stated and the 
slowness of Congress to deal with these 
situations as they develop, and the fact 
that these responsible officials have to 
channel their requests through other 
agencies, who almost invariably cut down 
the requests, I do not think that is an 
adequate answer to the needs, not only 
the present but the future needs of this 
agency. 

I would like to say that all this meas- 
ure does is authorize the positions. If 
the agency does not need the positions at 
the present time, they will not have to 
fill them, but if they do need them in the 
future, this would permit them to fill the 
positions without going through the long 
and sometimes tedious process of trying 
to gain congressional approval. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Crum- 
PACKER was granted 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do feel that 
the need in this particular field of pure 
scientific research is so great that we 
should not handicap this agency in any 
way, or tie strings about them that may 
block their possible expansion in the 
future. 

After all, if all these posts were filled 
at the maximum figure permissible, it 
would cost the Government just an ad- 
ditional $200,000 a year. As against the 
billions of dollars we are spending on 
research it seems to me that this is a 
very small amount indeed, a very small 
investment to make in the future se- 
curity of this country. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

(On request of Mr.. Harvey (and by 
unanimous consent), Mr. CrRUMPACKER 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 


Mr. 


I yield to the 


gentleman from Indiana. 


Mr. HARVEY. I was very favorably 
impressed with the reasoning back of 
the gentleman's amendment. I would 
like to ask him, because I know he has 
given a great deal of study to this prob- 
lem, whether there will be competent 
and specially trained people to fill these 


‘positions, if authorized? It is one thing 


to have a position available; it is another 
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to have people with adequate skills and 
training to fill it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I may say that 
they will certainly not be easy to fill. 
However, if this legislation would induce 
just a few of the highly skilled person- 
nel who have left these special agencies 
in recent months to accept higher paying 
jobs in private industry, to return to the 
Government service it would have served 
a very worthwhile purpose. Certainly 
there is a great shortage of highly skilled 
scientific personnel. They cannot be 
just picked up overnight. Certainly over 
a period of years the personnel would 
become available; and, as suggested pre- 
viously, I think this legislation may in- 
duce some of those who have left the 
Government service in recent years to 
possibly return to it and thus fill the 
vacancies. It should also induce many 
now in the Government service to re- 
main and not accept offers from private 
industry. 

Mr. HARVEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee in this 
bill has given the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics the number 
of scientific and technical jobs they 
asked for. 

I have known Dr. Dryden, who is di- 
rector of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, and Mr. Victory, who 
is the executive secretary, for several 
years. Our committee has wholeheart- 
edly cooperated with these gentlemen in- 
sofar as the jurisdiction of our commit- 
tee is concerned. We gave them first the 
ten technical and scientific jobs that 
they asked for the first time. Dr. Dryden 
and Mr. Victory appeared before our 
committee in connection with this bill. 
Here is the printed testimony of these 
gentlemen before our committee. They 
asked us to increase the number of these 
excepted positions from 10 to 60 with the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Civil Service Commission. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CRUMPACKER] says he has not been con- 
tacted by Dr. Dryden or by Mr, Victory 
or any other official of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics about 
this matter. Surely these gentlemen in 
charge know what they want, and we 
have given them what they asked for. 
Certainly they must have a sufficient 
number of technically skilled and quali- 
fied engineers, technicians, and scien- 
tists to do this important work. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. ‘There was no conten- 
tion made before our committee that the 
Bureau of the Budget had denied the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics a request for additional em- 
ployees. Will the gentleman agree to 
that? 

Mr. MURRAY. of Tennessee. Why, 
certainly. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the chairman of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee had any word from Dr. Dryden or 
anyone else from the National Advisory 
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Committee, since our hearings were held, 
asserting that the 60 extra pay jobs were 
insufficient? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I have 
not received any such information. 
They have been very fair whenever they 
appeared before our committee and we 
have never turned down any request 
from them about legislation. I know 
they are highly satisfied and well pleased 
with the action of our committee which 
gave them the 60 scientific and technical 
positions they wanted. 

Mr. GROSS. If there are supergrade 
spaces unfilled under the control of the 
Civil Service, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics could go to 
the Commission and get additional 
berths if they could justify the need. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Yes, in 
these supergrades. They only asked for 
an increase from 10 to 60 in these scien- 
tific positions and we gave them exactly 
what they wanted. I do not see where 
the gentleman from Indiana has pre- 
sented anything to the contrary. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Can the gentle- 
man promise me that the Congress will 
deal with this subject again in less than 
7 years if the need arises? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. The gen- 
tleman can rest assured that if Dr. Dry- 
den and Dr, Victory, officials in charge 
of the Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, come before our committee with a 
request, we will give them every coopera- 
tion. We have never turned them down. 
We are not experts in their field and we 
have to rely upon their judgment. We 
did so in this case and I appeal to you 
to vote down the pending amendment, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the 
requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care to inject 
myself into this controversy between the 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member other than to 
say that in my opinion, the gentleman 
from Indiana has a very good point. The 
reason I take that view is because of an 
experience I had in 1945. 

When the shooting war in Europe 
ended, a number of members of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs went to France 
to look into the displaced persons prob- 
lem and other problems. The gentle- 
man now presiding as Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole accompanied us 
at that time. 

One of the things that I remember so 
very well, and I am sure every Member 
who was there remembers very well, was 
Nordhausen, one of the horror camps 
where the Germans executed thousands 
of innocent victims that were captured 
at that time. In going there we had to 
fly over a very high mountain, and as 
we looked down to the landscape below 
we saw that a railroad went into the side 
of a mountain and came out at the other 
end of it. Later we found that Hitler 
had an underground operation for the 
development and use of V2 bombs. No 
one knew anything about this until the 
Americans got into that underground 
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area where the railroad was. He had 
extrusion presses there where these 
bombs were developed and built in great 
numbers. As a matter of fact, they shot 
many of these bombs from Amsterdam 
into London where they struck a large 
church and damaged an extensive area 
of that city. If Hitler had had one more 
month, just one month, it was our con- 
viction then that England would have 
fallen and we would have been left alone 
to pent that war to its bitter and tragic 
end. 

I mention that experience to demon- 
strate that the argument presented by 
the gentleman from Indiana has a great 
deal of merit. Why not leave the door 
open slightly so that if the scientists feel 
that they should have more scientific 
help they will be able to get it promptly? 
That experience taught me that some- 
times we have to look a little further 
ahead than we can see at the time we 
make a particular decision. This may 
be a little beside the argument here, but 
I do think the gentleman's contention 
has great merit. That experience im- 
pressed me and it impressed every Mem- 
ber present. Thank God we got there in 
time and licked the enemy, otherwise 
pect might have taken away our major 
ally. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize 
what our chairman, Mr. Murray, has said 
with respect to this proposed’ amend- 
ment. That is, that Dr. Dryden and 
other officials of this organization ap- 
peared before the committee asking for 
60 of these new positions, which we gave 
them. We took care of all of the re- 
quests of agencies that appeared before 
our committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending amend- 
ment ougut to be rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa, a member of our 
committee. He is one who has studied 
this legislation very carefully. 

Mr. GROSS. If we adopt this amend- 
ment we would be setting a precedent 
of saying to the various departments 
and agencies when they ask for an in- 
crease in personnel, if they say they 
want 100, give them 200 in anticipation 
that they may need 200. That is a very 
poor way to legislate, and I believe the 
gentleman from Kansas will agree with 
me. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I agree with the 
gentleman. One of our difficulties is to 
keep these matters from getting out of 
control. Here is a case where we were 
extremely careful to see that our defense 
was not injured in any way, and the wit- 
nesses were so convincing with respect 
to their requests that they were granted 
in toto; every one of them. Now, when 
we come to the floor of the House and 
offer an amendment to almost double it. 
it is out of order, in my opinion, and 
ought to be rejected. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. Does not the 
gentleman realize that our defense has 
been injured in the last months and the 
last years during which the restriction 
set up in 1949 was in effect and before 
the committee and the Congress got 
around to dealing with it? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. With respect 
to this particular agency, Congress did 
approve 10 supergrades more at that 
time than had been granted any other 
agency. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Back in 1949? 

Mr. REES of Kansas, That is right. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. And a great 
deal of harm has been done to that 
agency because of the personnel that was 
lost to private industry, because they 
could not pay comparable salaries. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So far as I 
know, this is the first time a request was 
made to this committee for the relief 
that is being granted under this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. Section 505 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended (69 Stat. 179; 5 U. S. C., 
sec. 1105), is amended— 

(1) by striking out in subsection (b) of 
such section 505 “subsections (c), (d), and 
(e)“ and inserting in lieu thereof sub- 
sections (c), (d), (e), and ()“ and 

(2) by adding at the end of such section 
505 the following new subsection: 

“(f) The Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized, in accordance with the standards and 
procedures of this act, to place a total of two 
hundred and eighty-five positions in the De- 
partment of Defense in grades 16, 17, and 18 
of the General Schedule. Such positions 
shall be in addition to the number of posi- 
tions authorized to be placed in such grades 
by subsection (b). 

Sec, 3. (a) The United States Civil Service 
Commission, the Librarian of Congress, the 
Comptroller General of the United States, the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice, and the 
Secretary of Defense, respectively, with re- 
spect to those positions within the purview of 
subsection (b), (c), (d), (e), and (f), re- 
spectively, of section 505 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and the appropriate 
authority, with respect to those positions un- 
der jurisdiction of such authority which are 
allocated to or placed in grades 16, 17, and 18 
of the General Schedule of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended (including such 
positions as allocated or placed on a tempo- 
rary or present incumbency basis), under any 
provision of law (including any reorganiza- 
tion plan) other than the above-specified 
subsections, which is in effect on or after 
the date of enactment of this subsection, 
shall submit, so long as such provision of 
law or reorganization plan remains in effect, 
to the Congress, not later than February 1 of 
each year, a report which sets forth— 

(1) the total number of such positions 
allocated to or placed in all of such grades 
during the immediately preceding calendar 
year, the total number of such positions allo- 
cated to or placed in each of such grades dur- 
ing such immediately preceding calendar 
year, and the total number of such positions 
in existence during such immediately pre- 
ceding calendar year and the grades to or in 
which such total number of positions in ex- 
isting are allocated or placed. 

(2) the name, rate of compensation, and 
description of the qualifications of each in- 
cumbent of each such position, together with 
the position title and a statement of the 
duties and responsibilities performed by each 
such incumbent, 
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(3) the position or positions in or outside 
the Federal Government held by each such 
incumbent, and his rate or rates of compen- 
sation, during the 5-year period immediately 
preceding the date of appointment of each 
such incumbent to such position, and 

(4) Such other information as the Com- 
mission, officer, or other appropriate authority 
submitting such report may deem appropri- 
ate. 
Nothing contained in this subsection shall 
require the resubmission of any information 
required under paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
this subsection which has been reported pur- 
suant to this subsection and which remains 
unchanged. 

(b) In any instance in which the Commis- 
sion, officer, or other appropriate authority 
so required to submit such report may con- 
sider full public disclosure of any or all of 
the above-specified items to be detrimental 
to the national security or the public inter- 
est, such Commission, officer, or authority 
is authorized— 

(1) to omit in such annual report those 
items with respect to which full public dis- 
closure is considered to be detrimental to 
the national security or the public interest, 

(2) to inform the Congress of such omis- 
sion, and 

(3) at the request of any congressional 
committee to which such report is referred, 
to present information concerning such 
items in executive sessions of such com- 
mittee. 

(c) Subsection (b) of section 505 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended (69 
Stat. 179; 5 U. S. C., sec. 1105), is amended 
by striking out “The United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission shall report annually to the 
Congress the total number of positions es- 
tablished under this subsection for grades 
16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule and 
the total number of positions so established 
for each such grade.“ 

SEC. 4. (a) The following provisions of law 
are hereby repealed: 


(1) That part of the paragraph under the 
heading “Federal Prison System” and under 
the subheading “salaries and expenses, bu- 
reau of prisons” contained in title II (the 
Department of Justice Appropriation Act, 
1956) of the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice, the Judiciary, and related agencies Ap- 
propriation Act, 1956 (69 Stat. 273; Public 
Law 133, 84th Congress; 5 U. S. C., sec. 298a), 
which reads as follows: “: Provided further, 
That the Attorney General hereafter is au- 
thorized, without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1949, to place three positions in grade 
GS-16 in the General Schedule established 
by the Classification Act of 1949”; and 

(2) Section 633 of the Department of De- 
fense Appropriation Act, 1956 (69 Stat. 320; 
Public Law 157, 84th Congress; 5 U. S. C., sec, 
171d-2). 

(b) Positions in grade 16, 17, or 18, as the 
case may be, of the General Schedule of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of this 
section, under any provision of law repealed 
by subsection (a) of this section, shall re- 
main, on and after such effective date, in 
their respective grades, until other action is 
taken under the provisions of section 505 of 
the Classification Act of 1949 as in effect on 
and after such effective date. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments, and 
without objection they will be considered 
en bloc. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: 

Page 7, line 17, immediately before the 
period insert “or which may be required by 
the Congress or a committee thereof.” 

Page 7, line 24, strike out consider“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “find.” 
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Page 8, line 2, strike out “or the public 
interest.” 

Page 8, line 5, strike out “considered” and 
insert in lieu thereof “found.” 

Page 8, lines 6 and 7, strike out “or the 
public interest.” 

Page 8, line 10, after “present”, insert “all.” 

Page 8, lines 11 and 12, strike out “in ex- 
ecutive sessions of such committee.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
we have read in the newspapers today 
and yesterday and the day before of a 
visit made to Egypt by the Soviet for- 
eign minister who recently succeeded 
Molotov, and we find in the news items 
the offer of the Soviet Union early this 
year to help finance a $1.2 billion project 
for harnessing the waters of the Nile, 
the Aswan Dam. We find that appar- 
ently conversations are taking place be- 
tween Premier Nasser of Egypt and the 
Soviet foreign minister in relation to 
that matter as well as other assistance 
from the Soviet Union. We have read 
of Soviet offers of the same nature to 
other countries, and that raises in my 
mind a question as to what the policy 
of our country should be. Are we going 
to rush in, after the Soviets have made 
some kind of an offer, and make a big- 
ger offer? Or are we going to call the 
turn somewhere along the line with ref- 
erence to some of these large commit- 
ments? 


The attitude and the action of the 
Soviet Union presents a serious question 
that our Government and all Americans 
must consider because, after they have 
made an offer and we have gone in and 
made a larger offer, they can then 
gracefully withdraw and say to the 
country who is to be the beneficiary, 
“See? We got America to do it for you.” 
And then they get the benefit of it both 
ways. And in some cases we do not even 
5 0 the minimum feeling of grati- 
tude. 

There is a question whether the 
Soviet Union can go through with its 
commitments, but in any event, since 
such offers are made, the evidence seems 
to be that our country rushes in and 
raises the ante and offers more. Re- 
peating the result is that the Soviets are 
thus permitted to back out gracefully 
but they are enabled to say to the people 
of, say, Egypt, or other countries, “See? 
We got you the offer from the United 
States. It is our action that has gotten 
you American aid and increased aid. It 
is we who are your best friends.” 

Since an offer came from the Soviet 
Union and the United States then comes 
in and increases the offer of aid, the 
whole benefit, it seems to me, redounds 
to the Soviet Union. No matter how it 
works out, we lose. 

I have been a strong advocate of point 
4 assistance. But I do not like this situ- 
ation where the Soviet Union is moving 
in and then we come in after them with 
an offer of more aid, greater assistance, 
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larger loans; then they move out and 
receive the benefit of the appreciation of 
the beneficiary, while we get no benefit. 

It seems to me that somewhere along 
the line, particularly in the case of large 
countries—of course, in the case of a 
small country, the Soviet could probably 
go ahead with their commitment—but 
in the case of a large country, or in the 
case of a large commitment such as that 
of the Aswan Dam, our officials should 
say, “All right, Soviet Union, we have 
been helping, we have been rendering 
assistance, we have assisted Egypt in 
the sum of so many tens of millions of 
dollars; if you want to come into this 
field, we are glad to see you doit.” Then 
the issue would be put up to Nasser, be- 
cause he knows in his own mind that 
the probabilities are that the Soviets 
cannot carry out their commitment. 

It is getting to be humiliating for us to 
read of these events. I do not say that 
the administration does not have it in 
mind. 

My remarks are not to be miscon- 
strued. They are my own personal re- 
marks as an American and in my indi- 
vidual capacity as a Member of the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK] has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
I am not talking as a Democratic Mem- 
ber, but as an American. I think my 
few remarks here today pretty much 
represent the views of the great major- 
ity, if not all, of my colleagues, without 
regard to political affiliation. 

It is embarrassing to have the situa- 
tion in which this great Nation of ours 
is placed. When we give assistance, at 
least there ought to be a minimum 
amount of gratitude for it. We are do- 
ing it in our own national interest, but 
it is also in their national interest. 

As I view the situation in Egypt, Mr: 
Nasser is confronted with a very acute 
economic question. His playing with the 
Soviet Union does not deceive me or my 
colleagues. No matter how strong he 
might become militarily as a result of 
Communist aid in that. field, his basic 
problem is an economic one. I think in 
his own mind he realizes he cannot rely 
on the Soviet Union, because even if 
they did give aid they would exact from 
him attributes of the sovereignty of his 
own country in addition to other exac- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What the gentleman 
is saying is that too many countries are 
playing both ends against the middle; 
that is, they are playing the United 
States off against Russia and Russia off 
against the United States. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That in plain 
language is a fair statement and repre- 
sents my state of mind, 
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Mr. GROSS. I would hope, then, with 
that commendable statement from the 
gentleman, that when the foreign hand- 
out authorization bill comes back from 
the Senate with a greatly increased 
amount of money, the gentleman will 
join some of us in sending it to confer- 
ence with insistence upon the figures in 
the House bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My remarks are 
addressed to those who are administer- 
ing our foreign aid, asking them to 
realize that there has to be a reap- 
praisal in the light of the policy of for- 
eign aid and in the light of our rushing 
in to give greater aid and greater bene- 
fits, with the result that the Soviet 
Union gets the full credit in those coun- 
tries and all we find is an anti-American 
atmosphere. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I should like to con- 
gratulate the majority leader on what I 
think is a splendid analysis of the situa- 
tion. I hope he will not object to my 
reminding him that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harrison] and I have had 
resolutions introduced for some time to 
permit a reappraisal of our foreign-aid 
program, I mention this merely in the 
hope that the gentleman may see fit in 
his power and kindness to get those reso- 
lutions out for consideration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am aware of 
those resolutions. If any action is taken 
toward the establishment of a commis- 
sion, not to investigate but to survey our 
foreign commitments and actions in rela- 
tion to mutual assistance, because I am 
sure no one would want an investigation, 
but rather a survey, I favor its being done 
on the legislative level rather than by a 
commission in the executive department. 
That is no reflection on the executive de- 
partment. However, in a sense, such a 
commission would be investigating the 
very branch of Government that brought 
it into existence. 

My voice is raised not as majority 
leader but aS a Member of the House 
simply to show concern about the unfor- 
tunate position of our great country, that 
does not want one inch of land from an- 
other country. We are being placed in 
this position by the maneuverings of the 
representatives of the Soviet Union. 
Then our representatives try to outbid 
them. The Soviet Union is then per- 
mitted to retire gracefully without any 
commitment and say, “See what we have 
done for you? We forced the Americans 
to do it.” 

To me, that is humiliating and calls 
for some kind of clear thinking and af- 
firmative action on our part by which we 
at least call the bluff of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
with respect to H. R. 11040, it is not news 
to anyone that the United States no 
longer has the tremendous lead that it 
once enjoyed in military strength, air- 
power, and international prestige. Other 
nations of the world have challenged our 
position and as they offered the chal- 
lenge, have themselves begun energeti- 
cally to work at the task of assuming a 
prominent role in world leadership. 
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Nor is it any secret that our Govern- 
ment is facing grave difficulties in ob- 
taining the necessary key scientific per- 
sonnel to keep pace with the require- 
ments of modern-day warfare. 

Our committee hearings on this legis- 
lation disclosed that inability to attract 
and retain competent top-level scientific 
professional, technical, and administra- 
tive personnel is one of the most press- 
ing problems faced by the Department 
of Defense, the National Security Agency, 
and the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. Private industry has 
found the necessity for such top-level 
personnel, and private industry is pre- 
pared to pay substantially higher wages 
than is the Government, under existing 
legislation. 

Witnesses before our committee 
pointed out that although it is possible 
to keep key personnel when the wage 
differential may be 50 percent, that those 
people who are in key positions with the 
Government are devoted to their work 
and hesitate to change, when the mone- 
tary difference between what industry 
is paying and what Government is pay- 
ing is not too great. But, tella man with 
a growing family who wants to own his 
home and have a better car that he can 
go into private industry at 2 or 3 times 
the salary that he is receiving from Gov- 
ernment and it takes a unique type of 
loyalty to keep him there. 

And that is just what our departments 
of Government have discovered to be the 
case. The condition is particularly evi- 
dent in the field of research and devel- 
opment. These programs have increased 
in size. They have grown more com- 
plex, and the demands are far more 
urgent. This bill is designed to help 
those departments of Government to at- 
tract and retain the talent which is nec- 
essary for the programs. They are not 
able presently to attract and retain these 
talents because of the shortage of higher 
level positions. This legislation would 
increase from 45 to 275 the number of 
scientific and professional positions in 
the Department of Defense under Public 
Law 313 as amended, provide 56 posi- 
tions for use by the National Security 
Agency, increase from 10. to 60 the 
number of such positions in the head- 
quarters and research stations of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics under Public Law 313, as 
amended, and authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to establish and fix the 
compensation for not to exceed 10 such 
positions in the Department of the In- 
terior, and finally to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to establish and fix 
the compensation for not to exceed 35 
such positions in the Department of 
Commerce, making a maximum total of 
375 such positions. These positions - 
would pay not less than $10,000 or more 
than $15,000 as provided in Public Law 
313, as amended. 

I would like to point out here very 
emphatically that these are positions in 
the classified Civil Service, and that the 
salaries thereof as well as the qualifica- 
tions of proposed appointees will be sub- 
ject to prior approval by the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

Now, in addition to those positions, one 
other section of the bill provides that the 
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Secretary of Defense may place 285 posi- 
tions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the gen- 
eral. schedule of the Classification Act 
of 1949 in lieu of 236 such positions now 
allocated to that Department by the 
Civil Service Commission. The differ- 
ence between 236 and 285 is a net in- 
crease of 49 such positions. This is done 
by adding a subsection F to section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949. The 
236 positions thereby released will re- 
turn to the Civil Service Commission 
and be available for allocation to other 
departments and agencies of Govern- 
ment in accordance with section 505 of 
the Classification Act. 

One further change is made with re- 
gard to section 505 by the enactment of 
this bill, as follows: Under section 505, 
as previously established, allocation of 
these so-called supergrades has been left 
exclusively to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners in accordance with their determi- 
nation of the needs. By the enactment 
of this legislation, Congress is saying that 
of the supergrades authorized 285 of 
them will be for the exclusive use of the 
Department of Defense. 

The bill provides for a detailed sys- 
tem of reporting so that the Congress 
may maintain very close watch over the 
use of the scientific and professional po- 
sitions. This is done two places in the 
bill—one on page 4, section 3, of the act 
of August 1, 1947, as amended, and again 
on page 6, where a new section of law is 
being enacted with regard to the report- 
ing of supergrades by those agencies to 
whom they are assigned by the Civil 
Service Commission and by this act. 

Insofar as the individual positions are 
concerned which are being filled by this 
act, each of them were detailed to us in 
the hearings, and in the opinion of our 
committee were fully justified. The day 
has come when, unless our strategic 
branches of Government can recruit and 
retain its key professional, scientific, and 
top executive career personnel, it cannot 
keep pace in this battle of wits, in this 
struggle for ideals, and in the campaign 
for military strength in which it is 
engaged in this day of democracies versus 
communism. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Srxes, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 11040) to advance the scientific 
and professional research and develop- 
ment programs of the Departments of 
Defense, the Interior, and Commerce, to 
improve the management and adminis- 
tration of certain departmental activi- 
ties, and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 516, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is there a separate vote demanded on 
any amendment? If not, the Chair will 
put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


CREDIT FACILITIES TO FARMERS 
AND AMENDING BANKHEAD-JONES 
FARM TENANT ACT 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11544) to improve and 
simplify the credit facilities available to 
farmers, to amend the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11544, with 
Mr. Macurowicz in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLey] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Hore] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
the committee brings to you today is an 
extension of the powers of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration in several dif- 
ferent respects. In the first place, I 
should mention that this extends the 
period for emergency loans from June 
30, 1957, to June 30, 1959, and it in- 
creases the authorization for such emer- 
gency or disaster loans from $15 million 
to $65 million—an increase of $50 mil- 
lion for the next 3-year period. It is 
perfectly true that the new period of ex- 
tension does not start until 1957, but 
the present money is used up. The De- 
partment has advised us on several occa- 
sions that we should proceed expedi- 
tiously to provide additional authoriza- 
tion. The other body has made provi- 
sion in the form of a separate bill. We 
have included that provision in this gen- 
eral bill. 

Along with this extension of time and 
in the amount of money that we have 
brought to the House, there are several 
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changes in the scope of the activities. 
We have for the first time made pro- 
vision for loans to part-time farmers. 
It has become more and more apparent 
every month that a large portion of the 
farmers of America simply cannot make 
a living on the farm. More than one- 
third of all the farmers in America today 
find that they secure a major portion of 
their income off the farm. By that I 
mean a very large share of the people 
who till the soil in America find it nec- 
essary to supplement the income they 
get from their farm by work performed 
off the farm. That may mean they are 
engaged in a business of some kind or 
it may mean, and ofttimes does mean, 
that they are employed in industry in 
some adjoining community. But, in any 
event it means that the farms simply 
are not paying enough to make it pos- 
sible for farm families to rear their fam- 
ilies on the farms. In the past, the 
Farmers Home Administration has been 
restricted in its loans so that it could 
make no loan to any farmer unless he 
received the major portion of his income 
from the farm operation. 

That automatically eliminated about 
one-third of the farmers of America, and 
generally eliminated those with the 
smallest income. We have felt that we 
should not open the door by inviting peo- 
ple who are now employed in industry or 
in business in town to go into the coun- 
try and become part-time farmers, and 
thereby further aggravate the situation. 
But we found that such a large portion 
of the people who live on the farm have 
been depending on a job to pay their liv- 
ing that it makes it impossible under 
present regulations to finance their 
operations. The farmer who may have 
let us say 15 or 20 or 50 acres somewhere 
out in the country, where he might have 
made a livelihood in the past, but who 
now has a position in town is ineligible 
for a FHA loan at this time, even though 
he still lives on the same farm. So we 
say in this bill that if a man during the 
past 10 years has in any one of those 
years depended on the operation of his 
farm for his livelihood, even though to- 
day he is making a large share of his 
living working in town, we will be able to 
make him an operative loan to carry on 
his farming operation. We will be able 
to make him a loan for improving his 
equipment, his housing, and other ac- 
tivities that are related to his farming 
activities; but we cannot make him a 
loan under this bill to carry on a grocery 
business in town; but we will make him 
a loan to carry on his farming activities 
and take as security those farmlands, 
farm tools, housing, and other facilities 
that he uses in connection with his farm- 
ing activities, 

We then provide in this bill for a re- 
financing of existing farmers who are on 
farms of not more than family size, if 
the farmers are presently unable to meet 
the payments and conditions of their 
outstanding indebtedness and are unable 
to refinance their debts with commer- 
cial banks. But we specifically provide 
that this can only be done when the cred- 
itors of such a farmer are, if necessary, 
williing to so scale down the total in- 
debtedness that the man, when refi- 
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nanced, will have security for the loan. 
In other words, we are saying that we 
are not going to refinance a man and 
still leave him owing more than his as- 
sets. If we did that sort of thing, all we 
would be doing would be bailing out the 
creditors. We would not be helping that 
man at all. But we are saying to those 
creditors, if a farmer is in such desper- 
ate condition because of a drought, crop 
failures, or low prices; if he is in such 
desperate condition that there is no way 
possible of being able to pay off his cred- 
itors, you get together, and if you will let 
the Farmers Home Administration take 
over the assets, take the liens, and scale 
down the debts, then we will let you step 
out, and we will carry the farmer. We 
think that is sound procedure. We think 
it is absolutely necessary procedure in a 
great many of the disaster areas. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield, certainly. 

Mr. COOLEY. We have heard a lot of 
talk about the small farmers. I just 
want to suggest to the gentleman that it 
might be well for him to emphasize the 
fact that this agency deals only with 
small farmers, and that the provisions we 
are now presenting will be beneficial to 
the small farmers of America. 

Mr. POAGE. Our chairman is exactly 
correct, as he always is. This agency, 
the Farmers Home Administration, deals 
only with what we call small farmers; the 
small family-size farmer, the farmer who 
cannot get commercial credit. 

I know there are always questions 
asked about what is a family-sized farm. 
Let me answer it for you as best I can, 
A family-sized farm is a farm of what- 
ever size is necessary to most efficiently 
use the labor and equipment of the 
family on the farm. That may well be 
vastly different in different sections of 
the country, depending on the type of 
agriculture, and it may be different for 
different farmers in the same neigh- 
borhood. 

If the family group is capable of oper- 
ating a farm of 50 acres with the em- 
ployment of a minimum of outside labor, 
50 acres is a family-sized farm for that 
family. 

But maybe that family is growing to- 
bacco, maybe they cannot efficiently 
handle more than 5 acres of tobacco 
or 2 acres without employing a large 
amount of outside labor. In such case 
2 acres would be the family-sized farm 
for that family. 

On the other hand, maybe a family is 
out in Colorado, where possibly the only 
way of making a living through farming 
is the operation of livestock. They may 
require two sections of land there or even 
more. Whatever it takes to efficiently 
use the resources of that family is what 
we consider a family-size farm. 

We attempt in this bill to say that the 
United States Government is going to 
assist these families in continuing to 
stay on the farm. We say that “You have 
gone through hard times, you are still 
going through hard times, so it may be 
necessary to extend the period of your 
pay-out”; so we provide in this bill that 
there is an extension of the period, 
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The present law provides that none of 
these loans can be extended beyond 7 
years, and I feel that that was probably 
a sound provision. I do not think that 
it is fair to any farmer or other indi- 
vidual to give him credit over a lifetime 
without any possibility of ever paying it 
out. So we provided a limit of 7 years. 
But in this bill we have said that if the 
farmer lived in a disaster area which has 
been certified by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as a disaster area, and if he has 
a sound reason for not having met his 
payments; if, in other words, in the eyes 
of the Secretary of Agriculture he is a 
meritorious case and is in a disaster area, 
the Secretary can extend his loans by the 
same number of years that he has been 
in the disaster area. In other words, if 
he has had only 1 year of disaster, then 
he may have an 8-year period; or if he 
has lived in a disaster area—and I know 
of some who have lived 5 long years, then 
he may add 5 to that time and he may 
have a 12-year payout. 

We have also added in this bill to the 
amount that can be loaned. We have 
increased from $7,000 to $9,000 the maxi- 
mum amount of original loans for oper- 
ating purposes, and we have increased 
from $10,000 to $15,000 the indebtedness 
that the borrowers can owe at any one 
time. 

Remember, the limits in the present 
law were based on values of about the 
year 1947. At that time $7,000 would buy 
a whole lot more equipment, would sup- 
port a much larger operation than $9,000 
will today. So we are actually squeezing 
down rather than extending the size of 
the operations these people can carry 
on, But we have said that we are not 
going to try to hold strictly to the 1947 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

I believe there is about one more thing 
in this bill that is deserving of atten- 
tion. I hope you will understand it. We 
have provided here for the settlement of 
certain uncollectible debts. Our record 
in regard to the collection of these debts 
has been very excellent, far better than 
almost anyone would dare predict that 
it might possibly be. We have charged 
off less than 1 percent. But of course we 
have had 5 years of terrible searing 
drought in large parts of this country. 
We have had 3 years of terrifically low 
prices in this country and obviously some 
people are not able to pay out. Some of 
these loans were made purely upon the 
crop, but no crop was grown. Sometimes 
we took a mortgage on household chat- 
tels, the dishes, the wash pot, the cook- 
ing stove, and that sort of thing. 

The Attorney General came before us 
and told us that it cost an average of $150 
to collect one of these debts. He will not 
take them, I am told, unless they amount 
to $200. We felt it was ridiculous: to 
spend that amount of money in an effort 
to collect a lesser amount, so we have au- 
thorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
compromise and to write off indebted- 
ness of less than $150 where he certifies 
there is no possibility of collection and 
there is a meritorious reason for releas- 
ing the debtor. We think that is sound. 
It is true that the former limit was only 
$10, but the Government has been losing 
money in trying to collect something 
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that we could not collect. Such efforts 
have accomplished nothing except to 
cost the taxpayers money. We believe 
this is the businesslike procedure and is 
what every big business in the United 
States does. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that covers 
the major aspects of this bill. I want 
to point out that the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. McIntire] has probably a 
better knowledge of all of the details of 
this matter of credit than almost any 
member of our committee and I know he 
will cover any details I have omitted. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture deal- 
ing with agricultural credit, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PoacE] has given 
you a good explanation of this bill. I 
would like to point out that this subcom- 
mittee had before it two major pieces of 
legislation relative to agricultural credit 
in this session. One has already been 
reported to the House and passed by the 
House. That bill dealt with establishing 
the legislative basis upon which units of 
the Farm Credit Administration could 
retire from their capital structure the 
capital subscribed in to them by the Fed- 
eral Government. In that legislation 
we did not change the lending authority 
particularly of those units, but simply 
provided for a basis of retiring their 
capital. 

In the bill which is before the Commit- 
tee today ,we are changing substantially 
the lending authority of the Farmers 
Home Administration. These two sub- 
stantial portions of the extension of au- 
thority have already been touched upon 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoacE] and they deal primarily with au- 
thorizing the lending to part-time farm- 
ers, both in the area of the refinancing of 
existing indebtedness and also in the 
area of operating loans. 

In this bill there is new authorization 
because existing legislation does not per- 
mit the Farmers Home Administration 
to function in this particular field. 

The second major provision of this 
bill deals with an authorization to the 
Farmers Home Administration to refi- 
nance the debt structure of a farmer 
when the debt is not related to that of 
refinancing any other function like the 
acquiring of additional land or the im- 
proving of buildings or something of that 
nature, which functions are already au- 
thorized in existing legislation. 

I would like to point out to you that 
under the leadership of the chairman of 
this subcommittee we have dealt with 
approximately 25 bills presented to the 
committee by various Members of the 
House. We have tried to take from all 
of these bills that were presented to and 
referred to the subcommittee some of 
those provisions and bring them together 
in the bill before you today. 

Now, in considering these various 
measures set forth in these various bills 
we have not gone the full limit, as the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacEe] has 
indicated, that was set forth in the bills 
as introduced. We have attempted to 
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put up some limitations, you might say, 
which we think, and are quite certain, 
will be helpful to the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration in administering the provi- 
sions of the bill. We have not gone the 
full limit of some of the extensions of 
authority which were contained in some 
of those bills. But, out of this considera- 
tion we do believe we have before you 
today a bill which will meet the needs of 
many farm people. We do feel that in 
this field of part-time farm operators 
there is a need for lending for agricul- 
tural purposes. We have tried to hedge 
the eligibility of those farmers so that 
we are dealing with bona fide farm peo- 
ple. We have tried to make sure that 
we are dealing with folk who know how 
to operate a farm, and we are certain 
that we have laid down provisions which 
will mean that the ability of these farm- 
ers and the farm unit itself will be such 
that they can constructively be served, 
and we also believe that these limitations 
we have laid down will permit sound 
loans to be made and that the Govern- 
ment’s interest in these loans is fully 
protected. 

I would like to touch for a moment on 
this field of refinancing existing indebt- 
edness. I think it might be said that 
this closes perhaps the one remaining 
gap in the whole field of agricultural 
credit and authorizes the Farmers Home 
Administration to deal with about every 
conceivable credit problem which might 
exist at the farm level. It is about the 
only field in which they have not had 
authorization. previous to this time. 
They have existing authority under 
title I of this act to assist a farmer in 
rounding out an economic unit, acquir- 
ing more land, or improving buildings 
and to refinance outstanding indebted- 
ness which might exist in relation to that 
operation if it seemed a constructive 
thing to do. However, they have not 
had authority up to this time to loan for 
the direct purpose of refinancing exist- 
ing indebtedness without incorporating 
into that lending some additional feature 
like new land or improvement of build- 
ings. This legislation closes that gap 
and will permit the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to make, on a long-term 
basis, loans which have for their pri- 
mary purpose the consolidation of in- 
debtedness in instances where the in- 
debtedness structure is such that consoli- 
dation is constructive in the more effi- 
cient management of the farm operation, 

That, to me, is a major step, and I 
want to emphasize it, because it will do 
what a number of Members indicated 
they felt should be done in this field of 
agricultural credit. The bill extends the 
lending base and an authorization for 
lending over and above what is per- 
missible under the law in relation to 
land-bank loans which can, of course, 
be used for refinancing indebtedness and 
taking as security a real-estate mort- 
gage. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. Iam very happy to see 
on page 2 of the report some mention 
made of long-term loans to orchardists. 
As we all know, when trees are planted, 
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it takes about 8 years for them to pro- 
duce. I wonder if the gentleman could 
comment on the wording on page 2 of 
the report. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I would be very hap- 
py to, because the committee had this 
matter under consideration since inter- 
est had been expressed by Members of 
the House by bills introduced relative to 
the problem in areas where disasters had 
occurred, and this relates particularly 
to orchard loans, that in lending for the 
reestablishment of their orchards the 
time of repayment was not designed on 
the ability to repay from the reestab- 
lished portions of the orchard. Admin- 
istratively I believe the Farmers Home 
Administration has been extending this 
repayment period for perhaps up to the 
second crop and from that time on pay- 
ments would be required. It was the 
opinion of the committee that authority 
rested in existing legislation to extend 
the repayment period. So we placed in 
this report the section to which the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Horan] 
referred, on page 2. It says: 

Consequently, if the purpose of the loan 
is to reestablish an orchard destroyed by the 
disaster and repayment is to be expected 
solely from the production of the orchard, 
the first repayment installment should be 
deferred until the income is expected from 
the reestablished orchard. 


Iam sure that it was the intent in our 
committee that this type of loan shall 
have established a repayment schedule 
which will fit the ability of that orchard 
to repay the loan rather than to have it 
short of the repayment ability of the 
reestablished orchard. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to state a situation and get the 
gentleman’s views on it, knowing he is an 
expert in this field. 

In my area we have had considerable 
drought over a period of years. By rea- 
son of irrigation, many farmers have 
done reasonably well; but the impact of 
a drought over so long a period of time 
on the dry-land farmer has been con- 
siderable on the farmer, the bank, and on 
the hardware dealer, the implement 
dealer, and others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maine has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Some of my banker 
friends in certain areas feel, and I agree 
with them, that the FHA has not gone 
far enough in refinancing people who 
have been put in such desperate straits 
by the prolonged drought. The FHA 
apparently has been afraid that it would 
be accused of bailing out the banks and 
officials of the FHA seem to think that 
that would be unpopular. I think that 
sort of thing might be overdone; but the 
bank is an important institution in a 
community and it is not improper to help 
a farmer just because the banker and 
merchant are likewise helped. 

My question is this: Under this bill, 
H. R. 11544, can the administrators of 
FHA do a better job in helping coordi- 
nate a man’s indebtedness, helping him 
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to meet his banking obligations and his 
obligations to other creditors and getting 
himself in a position where he can work 
himself out of the dilemma in which he 
finds himself by reason of abnormal 
weather conditions or other conditions 
which have militated against him for a 
period of years? 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
think I can answer that very frankly 
and say that in my opinion this will ac- 
complish that objective. There are, of 
course, various disaster-type loans, but 
we shall not go into all of the criteria 
relative to those. But this proposed leg- 
islation will permit the Farmers Home 
Administration to go in and refinance 
outstanding indebtedness, either on a 
direct-loan basis or an insured-loan basis 
and permit a consolidation of indebted- 
ness, taking as collateral security a real- 
estate or personal-property mortgage, 
whichever seems to be wise. 

I think the answer is that this will do 
an effective job in that field. They have 
not had the authority up to this time. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
this legislation will fulfill, in part, the 
administration’s objective of effectively 
developing our rural resources, particu- 
larly in areas of small family-size farms, 
by providing a better agriculture credit 
base. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE] 
has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am reluctant to take any of the 
time of the committee, but I do wish to 
direct a question to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace], who has rendered 
such an excellent public service in con- 
nection with this bill. 

I have listened with great interest to 
what he has had to say and also to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. McIntire] who has given us such 
an enlightening statement. 

The gentleman from Texas will recall 
that in 1937, when the Bankhead-Jones 
Act was adopted, I was a member of the 
legal staff of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and took a great deal of interest 
in the problems covered by this legis- 
lation. 

I remember sitting in the gallery the 
afternoon that the beloved Will Bank- 
head came into the well for one of his in- 
frequent speeches to plead for the pas- 
sage of that bill. I recall the contribu- 
tion that was made by the gentleman 
from Texas, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLtey], the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hope], the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRE- 
SEN], the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN], as well as the 
other senior members of the Committee 
on Agriculture on that occasion and sub- 
sequently. 

We know that some mistakes were 
made in the early days of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration in administering the 
act. I have been happy to see the im- 
provements that have enabled us to profit 
by the experience of that agency. 

One of the things that has distressed 
me however has been the loss of a sort 
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of crusading spirit, that sense of serving 
the people who need help at the hands 
of their Federal Government. But it was 
true of the Extension Service that at one 
stage its spirit seemed tolag. It was his- 
tory repeating itself as economic prob- 
lems tended to diminish. I would like 
to ask if the gentleman agrees that while 
we might not require a crusading spirit 
there must be something of the sense of 
idealism in human service if this pro- 
gram is to be made the vital program for 
185 benefit of the Nation that it ought 
0 be. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I think the gentleman’s 
statement should cause me to point out 
to the House that not only did he take 
an interest in this program when he sat 
in the gallery in 1937 but he has taken 
a deep and very helpful interest in 
the Farmers Home program ever since 
he has been a Member of this House, and 
that has been a good many years. He 
has been one of the most helpful Mem- 
bers in trying to maintain that spirit of 
which he speaks. 

The committee had in mind exactly 
the thing the gentleman is suggesting 
when we wrote this bill. We recognized, 
as I tried to point out a while ago, that 
one-third of the farmers of America are 
presently cut off from the benefits of the 
Farmers Home Administration because 
they are dependent upon outside sources 
of income for their livelihood. We recog- 
nize that there has been a change in 
agriculture, and that if we are to con- 
tinue this program as one of service to 
the less wealthy groups of farmers we 
have to make some change in our pro- 
gram. We have tried to make it in this 
bill. 

I believe you will observe that every 
change in this bill is intended to make 
the legislation of greater service to more 
of the small family-sized farms of 
America than it has been in the past. 
I think the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
McIntire] put his finger on it when he 
said we were closing up a number of the 
gaps that had heretofore existed. We 
see an evil and we try to correct it. We 
see another evil and we try to correct it. 
We have tried in this bill to close many 
of those gaps in the needed credit struc- 
ture for the family-sized farms. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I appreciate 
very much what the gentleman has said 
in response to my question. I also ap- 
preciate what he said about me. I hope 
he will leave those remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I commend the gentle- 
man from Arkansas for bringing out in 
such a clear way the point that in the last 
few years some of the heart has gone 
out of the FHA and because of that agri- 
culture has suffered. I am not discount- 
ing, of course, the good work that has 
been done. I hope the passage of this 
bill and these remarks on the floor of the 
House today will tend to invigorate the 
administrators of this program, causing 
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them to make a more aggressive ap- 
proach to the problem. Regardless of 
this act, it will not succeed unless there 
is a disposition down in the Department 
and out in the field to do the job of help- 
ing worthy people who are in need. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I appreciate 
that very much. I think these are whole- 
some signs we have of a bipartisan legis- 
lative effort to encourage it. 

I remember back in the old days when 
this program was being carried on to 
help family-sized farms there was a little 
school out in a rural section that had 
only 20 pupils. The teacher asked, “Who 
is the President of the United States?” 
Nobody answered. She said, “Doesn’t 
anybody know the name of our Presi- 
dent?” Finally one little fellow held up 
his hand and said, “Miss Myrtle, I don’t 
know the name of our President, but 
Mr. Hanna is our Farm Security Super- 
visor.” It was his tie to the Federal 
Government. 

We all know, Mr. Chairman, of the 
threat to the family-sized farm. There 
are many evidences of concern over this 
trend and this bill embodies construc- 
tive ideas to arrest it. The Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee headed by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] 
has also assumed leadership in the move- 
ment, particularly in stressing the value 
of supervision of certain activities where 
this type of credit is supplied. Such 
supervision is not resented; it is wel- 
comed, and is the key to the success of 
the program. 

Another indication of interest is in the 
discussions in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee pertaining to the prob- 
lems of underemployment in certain 
rural areas. The problem of low in- 
comes in these areas must be attacked 
on many fronts. I am glad that this 
particular piece of legislation is being 
advanced today as one method of deal- 
ing with a major problem. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 18 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, on March 
8, 1956, I introduced in the House as did 
Congressmen Hope, HOEVEN, AUGUST H. 
ANDRESEN, H. CARL ANDERSEN, and per- 
haps others, H. R. 9843, a bill which 
would provide for expanding farm credit 
through the Farmers home Adminis- 
tration. 

Since this program was originally set 
up under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act under title I and title II, the 
bill I introduced, H. R. 9843, was a bill 
to improve and simplify the credit facil- 
ities available to farmers, to amend the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, and 
for other purposes. 

When the Committee on Agriculture 
considered this legislation, we held ex- 
tensive hearings and the Department of 
Agriculture testified in detail as to the 
changes they wished to have made 
through H. R. 9843. 

In order to bring to the House a bill 
that would include the changes that 
were made by the committee, a new bill 
was introduced which bears the name 
of our chairman [Mr. CooLEY] and is 
H. R. 11544. 

The committee report was presented 
to the House on June 4, 1956. 
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While the changes are considerable, 
and the legal matter rather complex, the 
changes are not as full and complete 
as I had hoped we could make them, nor 
do they satisfy the Department in all the 
changes proposed in this legislation. In 
many cases they do not go far enough 
nor do they provide the FHA with the 
flexibility of operations especially neces- 
sary in drought or flood areas, or where 
other calamities have occurred. 

I feel certain H. R. 9843 would have 
been better agricultural legislation but 
bow to the will of the majority of our 
subcommittee which handled this mat- 
ter, and since the Committee on Agricul- 
ture reported the bill out unanimously, I 
support the measure and hope in the 
end the other body will make some addi- 
tional changes which our committee 
seemed reluctant to make. 

In discussing this matter I call the 
attention of the House to four sugges- 
tions made by President Eisenhower 
early in the 84th Congress. 

In his message of April 27, 1955, he 
suggested: 

First. That FHA be given authority to 
make loans to part-time farmers. This 
is being done in the bill I introduced and 
is also a part of H. R. 11544 that we are 
now considering. My own feeling is, and 
was, that this should have been consid- 
ered and passed by the Congress during 
the early part of last year. 

The second request made by the Presi- 
dent in early 1955 was that money in 
addition to the regular budget be pro- 
vided for extensive research—soil con- 
servation, farm loans, and related sery- 
ices. This legislation, of course, would 
have required an appropriation, but no 
action was considered and nothing was 
done. 

The third thing the President sug- 
gested in the message to the Congress 
in April 1955 was that funds should be 
provided for pilot programs to be con- 
ducted to secure information to aid the 
low-income group or type of farm. Here 
considerable data should be collected 
before outlining a definite program for 
such projects. We need this information, 
and here again this program should have 
been on its way over a year ago. 

Finally, the fourth suggestion made 
by the President in his message to the 
Congress in 1955 was the authorization 
of $30 million for the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to be used in the operation 
of disaster programs throughout the en- 
tire United States, whether it was from 
a flood on the east coast, hail or cyclones 
in the Mississippi-Missouri Valley, or 
from freezes destroying fruit in the fruit 
areas. In other words, a general appro- 
priation for disaster use in farm com- 
munities. 

The major changes in H. R. 11544 are 
given on page 2 of our committee report, 
and I quote: 

MAJOR PROVISIONS 

(1) Authorizes the refinancing of existing 
indebtedness of eligible farmers on farms 
of not more than family size if the borrowers 
are presently unable to meet the terms and 
conditions of their outstanding indebted- 
ness and are unable to refinance such debts 
with commercial banks, cooperative lending 
agencies, or other responsible credit sources 
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at rates and terms which they could reason- 
ably be expected to fulfill. The bill author- 
izes FHA to accept a second mortgage for 
direct loans for this purpose, but not for 
insured loans. 

(2) Authorizes FHA to make loans, for the 
first time, to part-time farmers. Loans au- 
thorized include those for real-estate im- 
provement and development and loans for 
operating expenses. To be eligible, a bor- 
rower would have to be a bona fide farmer 
who has depended on agriculture for his live- 
lihood for at least 1 year out of the most 
recent 10 and who is conducting a substan- 
tial farming operation at the time the loan 
is made. Such loans may also be made for 
refinancing but not for the acquisition of 
such a farm unit. 

(3) The bill extends from June 30, 1957, 
to June 30, 1959, the authority to make eco- 
nomic-emergency loans under Public Law 
727, 83d Congress, and increases from 15 to 
65 million dollars the amount of money from 
the loan revolving fund which may be used 
for such loans. 

(4) Increases from $7,000 to $9,000 the 
maximum amount of an initial loan for 
operating purposes and from $10,000 to $15,- 
000 the total indebtedness for such loans a 
borrower may have outstanding at any one 
time. 

(5) Authorizes the Secretary to extend 
the repayment period of regular operative 
loans to farmers in disaster areas by the 
number of years the area has been classified 
as a disaster area. 


The report explains fully in the analy- 
sis of the bill the changes in section (1) 
real-estate loans; section (2) operating 
loans; section (3) general provisions; 
and section (4) economic emergency 
loans. Since these are given in detail 
in the report, I will not take the time of 
the House to discuss the analysis. 

A great Secretary of Agriculture, Wil- 
liam M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture 
from 1925 to 1929, said, and I quote: 

Could a farmer of the Pharaoh’s time have 
been suddenly reincarnated and set down in 
our grandfathers’ wheat fields, he could have 
picked up the grain cradle and could have 
gone to work with a familiar tool at a fa- 
miliar job. And then, within the space of 
20 years, the methods of crop production un- 
derwent greater changes than they had in 
the previous 5,000 years. At one stride, we 


covered ground where 50 centuries had left 
almost no mark, 


True as the above quotation is—a 
statement made in the late twenties— 
should a statement of the same purport 
be made today, in this era of technologi- 
cal and scientific advancement, it would 
be more unusual and striking. 

Assistant Secretary Earl Butz of the 
Department of Agriculture says that 
agriculture has made more progress 
since 1855, in the last 100 years, than 
in all recorded history. So, using a clock 
as an indicator, more would have been 
accomplished in the progress of agri- 
culture the last 15 minutes than was 
accomplished in the previous 11 hours 
and 45 minutes. 

Now carrying this allegory to our 
farmers, they would be turning out more 
products in 15 minutes, at the present 
time, than they would turn out in 11 
hours and 45 minutes prior to 1855. 

It seems to me that much of our legis- 
lative program for our farmers is still 
operating in the Dark Ages. 

Since the late 1920's, the average cost 
‘of modern farm equipment for an in- 
dividual farm has changed from an 
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average of $10,000 to $40,000. It took 
four times as much to provide the equip- 
ment for a farm in 1955 than it did in 
1930, yet we hesitate to liberalize our 
agricultural financial legislation to meet 
modern production progress. 

In early colonial days in the United 
States, 85 percent of our population lived 
on the farm and were kept busy produc- 
ing food for the population. Today 12 
to 15 percent of our population live on 
producing farms and we haye a 4 to 6 
percent surplus of farm products classed 
as overproduction or surpluses. 

How has such a tremendous produc- 
tion come about? Undoubtedly much of 
it is due to the fact that each farmer has, 
ready to use, 33 horsepower in the form 
of electrical equipment, tractors, or other 
power farming equipment. Compare 
this to the twenties when each farmer 
had 5.3 horsepower or to the 1870’s when 
he had 1.6. 

When farm tractors became equipped 
with built-in power takeoffs, this opened 
an entirely new type of farm equipment, 
such as cornpickers, balers, combines, 
sprayers, and so forth. When tractors 
became equipped with rubber tires, an- 
other great change in the course of agri- 
cultural production was instituted. The 
horse as a farm work animal was ready 
for extinction. The numbers decreased 
in 1924 from 23,285,000 to a little over 
7 million by 1950. 

With tractors equipped from the 
factory with power lifts, power takeoff, 
and rubber tires it was only a step fur- 
ther to the use of rear-engine tractor 
tool bar implements. The revolution of 
farm equipment had been completed and 
the number of tractors increased from 
920,000 in 1930 to more than 4 million 
by 1950. 

An agricultural statistician has stated 
that with the advent of the tractor the 
production of farmers in America in 1944 
was enough greater than the average of 
1930-39 to feed an additional 50 million 
people. 

In 1930—USDA figures—man-hours to 
produce an acre of wheat were 5.77. In 
1949, in the Great Plains area, man- 
hours had been reduced to 1.82 hours per 
acre. 

In 1930, in the Corn Belt area, hours 
per acre to produce a corn crop were 6.9. 
In 1949, the State of Iowa average 
was 3.88. 

The 1925-29 average to produce an 
acre of cotton was 9.6 hours. In 1949, 
in the Texas high plains, 6.5 hours. 

Let us take a look at what has been 
going on in legislation during the same 
time that we have been making such 
revolutionary progress in production. 
The basic Agricultural Act, which speci- 
fies that the basic crops are cotton, 
wheat, corn, rice, tobacco, and peanuts, 
was passed in 1938, about the same time 
that agricultural types of farm equip- 
ment came into common use. And dur- 
ing World War II, with 20 percent less 
help on the average farm, the output of 
American agriculture was able to in- 
crease its production over 35 percent. 

As we increased our production during 
the war, and continued to produce at a 
high rate in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war, we found ourselves with 
not only an outmoded basic Agricultural 
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Act on our hands, but basie crops filling 
up all available storage space at a cost of 
over $1 million a day. 

With the present understanding of our 
farm production and its possibilities, it is 
time, and indeed it is past time, that this 
Congress should take a look at our agri- 
cultural legislation, and it seems to me 
that we should immediately move toward 
a nonpartisan study designed to recodify 
present agriculture legislation and rec- 
ommend a new type and kind of farm 
program that will bring into control and 
direction, not only basic crops as pro- 
vided in the 1938 act, but bring into a 
complete, united, and integrated agri- 
cultural program all of our food and 
fiber production. 

We should devise a program that will 
give direction to the progress new re- 
search and technological improvements 
are daily making in the field of scientific 
farming. 

Such a program should strive to elimi- 
nate surpluses by finding and encourag- 
ing new uses for old crops so that sur- 
pluses will no longer plague our most 
basic industry. 

And while doing this, we should not 
delay the promotion of our soil bank 
program. in which we should not only 
provide for acreage reserve but a type 
and kind of conservation reserve to con- 
trol and develop, conserve, and preserve 
the topsoil for the benefit of generations 
yet to come. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman and compliment 
him on the statement he is making. I 
wanted to make this observation particu- 
larly with regard to part-time farmers, 
because it has come to be a great factor 
in modern agriculture. In my own State 
in particular, I notice a report by the 
Indiana Business Review, earlier this 
year, in which it is said that 42 percent 
of the farmers of Indiana had substantial 
off-farm employment. This indicates 
that the farmer of 20 or 30 years ago who 
was a full-time family farmer, is not 
today. Many of these people are work- 
ing in the nearby factories, and also 
carrying on their farm activities at the 
same time. In many instances they are 
just as good repayment risks as those 
who are full-time farmers, I think the 
recognition given to this development 
in agriculture is a commendable one, and 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3% 
minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. DIXON]. 

Mr, DIXON. Mr. Chairman, as one of 
the number of Members who introduced 
somewhat similar measures I am today, 
of course, very much in support of the 
bill before us. I congratulate our sub- 
committee on the fine work it has done 
on this report, and its chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace], also 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. McIn- 
TIRE], for his effective work. I think he 
is an expert on farm credit matters. 

The purpose of this bill is to liberalize 
farm credit. If this act is accepted and 
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passed I am convinced that it will be an 
unmitigated blessing to our farmers. It 
is a measure which in principle has been 
supported by our President, by our De- 
partment of Agriculture, and by our Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who Said in a re- 
cent speech: 

When disaster strikes agricultural credit 
is urgently needed. If there is real distress 
farmers often cannot meet the standards of 
commercial credit; collateral is insufficient, 
terms needed for repayment are too long, and 
administrative costs are too great. It is in 
the interest of these farmers and the Nation's 
interest to help them get onto their feet. 
These farmers are good credit risks, I want 
to emphasize that, they are good credit risks, 
if the lender can afford to wait, Our Farm- 
ers’ Home loan organization advanced many 
substantial loans to farmers who could not 
meet the standards of commercial credit, but 
their record of 9 years of operation is a 93- 
percent payout. 


The major provisions to liberalize the 
farm credit law are as follows: 

First. For the first time to give these 
ownership loans to all eligible applicants. 

Second. To extend credit to part-time 
farmers. 

Third. It would increase the funds au- 
thorized from $100 million to $125 
million. 

Fourth. It would authorize loans 
solely for refinancing where farmers are 
not able to get refinancing through pri- 
vate agencies, 

Fifth. It would increase from seven to 
nine million dollars the maximum 
amount of initial loans and from ten to 
fifteen million dollars the total outstand- 
ing indebtedness. 

Sixth. It would permit the Secretary 
to extend the repayment period to farm- 
ers in disaster areas. That is needed 
very much at the present time. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlemian yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from Utah was one of those who 
originally introduced companion bills to 
those of mine which had to do with these 
subjects and out of which has grown this 
proposed legislation. The gentleman 
exhibited his interest at that time. He 
has just mentioned the question of ex- 
tending the term of repayment. While 
I am in agreement with the bulk of what 
is in this bill—I think it will do a lot of 
good—I feel personally very much dis- 
appointed that the extensions do not 
apply nationwide, may I say to the gen- 
tleman. 

In other words, John Jones who just 
the other day in my community had 10 
inches of rain dumped upon him and 
lost part or all of his crop, because he 
is not in a designated disaster area there 
is no way under this bill by which he 
can get an extension because that par- 
ticular area does not come under the 
provisions of exceptions as outlined in 
the bill. 

I cite local conditions in my district in 
Minnesota, but the same thing would ap- 
ply to a farmer anywhere in the United 
States if his farm did not happen to be 
located in a so-called disaster area. I 
hate to think, and I believe the gentle- 
man will agree, that we in the Congress 
would write general farm credit legisla- 
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tion and say in it that one of the im- 
portant benefits would not be available to 
a farmer—regardiess of his individual 
circumstances—unless he happened to 
have his farm located in a general dis- 
aster area. 

As I have said many times before, I 
do not like sectionalism in national legis- 
lation. I want to see all farmers treated 
alike regardless of the section of our 
great land in which they live. That is the 
fundamental principle of our Republic 
and it should guide us in all legislation. 

Personally, I do not believe that it is 
possible for us, in the brief interval we 
have for the consideration of such far- 
reaching legislation, to delineate either 
areas of need or areas of eligibility for 
benefits. That being the case, it is much 
to be preferred that the Congress make 
desirable benefits available on a general 
basis and leave something to the discre- 
tion of the administrative agencies in the 
way of determining who can be helped 
by our action. The county committees, 
the county supervisors, and the entire 
staff of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion are in a far better position to make 
such determinations than is the Con- 
gress. 

The excellent repayment record of the 
Farmers Home Administration loan pro- 
gram, as the gentleman so well knows, is 
the best possible evidence of the integrity 
of the entire operation. I believe action 
by the Congress in making these exten- 
sions available on a national basis is fully 
justified in light of past experience. I do 
not believe any unnecessary extensions 
would be granted, and I believe the re- 
sults would be beneficial to everyone con- 
cerned. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, agricul- 
ture, in spite of somewhat low prices and 
declining farm income of thé last few 
years, basically is in a relatively sound 
condition. For example, the present 
market value of total farm assets is 
nearly $163 billion. 'This is only $3 billion 
less than the total of all farm assets in 
the peak year of 1955. Compared with 
total farm assets of $163 billion, total 
debt obligations of all farms is only 11 
percent of the total assets, about $18 
billion. 

Also, only 3 out of every 10 farmers 
have mortgage debt obligations, and over 
one-half of all farms mortgaged are 
mortgaged for less than 30 percent of 
their market value. In 1955, according 
to the administrative office of the Fed- 
eral court system, only 336 bankruptcies 
for the last 5 years have comprised less 
than 1 percent of the annual number of 
such proceedings. I believe these facts 
indicate the basically sound financial 
position of American agriculture. 

However, certain storm warning sig- 
nals are beginning to appear which make 
it prudent for us to consider legislation 
at this time to help good farmers who 
cannot obtain credit from private or co- 
operative sources. In 1955, farm owners 
borrowed $2.4 billion on farm mortgage 
security. This was 26 percent more than 
in 1954, and represented 19,000 more 
mortgages than were made in that year, 
also. Farmers in 1955 borrowed $483 
million from the Federal land bank 
system and their 1,100 local farm loan 
associations. This was an increase of 
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59 percent in the amount of such loans 
over 1954. Also, $338 million of this 
money loaned in 1955 was new money 
borrowed—a 50-percent increase. 

During the first 10 months of 1955, 
498 production credit associations lent 
their farmer members some $1.1 billion. 
As you know, these associations lend 
funds obtained from investors in obli- 
gations held by the Federal intermediate 
credit banks. 

You can see, therefore, that even those 
farmers who have adequate collateral 
and satisfactory credit ratings are be- 
ginning to borrow in increasing amounts 
and at an increased rate. The Farmers 
Home Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture, on the other hand, has 
had the difficult responsibility of extend- 
ing credit to good farmers who for vari- 
ous reasons simply cannot meet the 
standards set by commercial credit in- 
stitutions, including the local loan and 
production credit associations I just re- 
ferred to. The cost-price squeeze that 
farmers have been experiencing since 
1951 has had the greatest effect upon 
farmers who find themselves in this un- 
enviable position. But as Secretary Ben- 
son said in his address of last October 
15, before the National Association of 
Mutual Credit Companies at St. Louis, 
Mo.: 

When disaster strikes in agriculture, credit 
is urgently needed. If there is real distress, 
farmers often cannot meet the standards 
of commercial credit. Collateral is insuffi- 
cient, terms needed for repayment are too 
long, and administrative costs are too great. 
It is in the interest of these farmers—and 
the Natlon's interest—to help them get onto 
their feet. These farmers are good credit 
risks if the lender can afford to wait. Our 
Farmers Home Administration makes sub- 
stantial loans to farmers who cannot meet 
the standards of commercial credit. Their 
records of 9 years of operation show 93 per- 
cent of the principal repaid, 


So you see, FHA borrowers, as they 
are called, in general are good farmers 
and they are good credit risks, provided 
they are given adequate repayment con- 
ditions commensurate with their ability 
to repay. But many FHA borrowers 
throughout the country are having ex- 
treme difficulty meeting their present ob- 
ligations. Many other would-be FHA 
borrowers, especially among the younger 
farmers, are not going to stay in agri- 
culture unless they can obtain FHA loans 
on more liberal terms than the Farm- 
ers Home Administration has authority 
to make at the present time. With these 
farmers in particular experiencing a 
great intensive negative effect due to the 
cost-price squeeze, it is essential that 
the terms of FHA loans be more readily 
adapted to meet their needs. Especially 
is this true in drought disaster areas such 
as those which were designated last year 
and those this year in Utah. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 11544 would ex- 
tend the lending authority of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration with respect 
to real estate or farm ownership loans 
made under title I of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act and title II re- 
lating to production and subsistence 
loans of the same act, as amended. 

With real estate values on the rise 
since mid-1954, it is becoming more dif- 
ficult for the owners and operators of 
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small full- and part-time family farms 
to obtain credit to enlarge their farms 
through land purchases. In this respect, 
it should be noted that land prices have 
advanced more since 1947-49 than most 
other groups of commodities. The latest 
USDA reports indicate that as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1955, values increased 2 to 4 per- 
cent in 31 States during the preceding 
4 months’ period alone. Likewise, with 
the costs of building materials, and so 
forth, on the increase, many of these 
farmers cannot build and maintain suit- 
able family living quarters and other 
farm buildings which are necessary to a 
happy and successful farm operation. 

The basic provisions of the bill are as 
follows: 

First. Section 1 (a) would make farm 
ownership loans for improvements, in- 
cluding housing and other farm build- 
ings, to all eligible applicants rather than 
just existing borrowers who obtained 
loans initially for the purpose of acquir- 
ing, repairing or improving family-size 
farms. 

Second. Section 1 makes farm owner- 
ship loans to farm owners of not larger 
than efficient family-type farms, who re- 
ceive a substantial portion of their in- 
comes from farming. Heretofore, loans 
under title I have been limited to vet- 
erans, farm tenants, laborers, share- 
croppers and others who obtain the ma- 
jor part of their income from farming 
operations. 

Third. Section 1 would authorize such 
loans for the repair and improvement on 
those farms which at present are less 
than family-type units which constitute 
the residence of the owner-operator, if 
the income from outside sources, plus in- 
come from the farm, will warrant the 
making of such loans. Heretofore, farm 
ownership loans were limited to full-time 
family-type farms of sufficient size “to 
constitute an efficient family-type farm- 
management unit.” 

Fourth. Section 1 (d) establishes as 
the maximum amount of a farm owner- 
ship loan the fair and reasonable value 
based on the normal market value of 
those farms constituting less than 
family-type units. For a unit that is less 
than a full-time farming operation, fac- 
tors other than the earning capacity of 
the farm generally influence its value. 

Loans on full-time family-type farms 
continue to be based on the earning ca- 
pacity of the farm. Loans will still be 
limited to not to exceed the fair and 
reasonable value of the farm less any 
prior lien indebtedness. 

Section 1 (e) would also authorize the 
Farmers Home Administration to in- 
crease from $100 million to $125 million 
the aggregate amount of mortgages on 
farm-ownership loans which may be se- 
cured in any 1 fiscal year. Section 1 
(h) would authorize the Farmers Home 
Administration to make and insure loans 
solely for refinancing existing indebted- 
ness of farm owners of farms not larger 
than family size, who qualify for farm- 
ownership loans—housing and other 
farm buildings as well as real estate— 
under the expanded authority of section 
1 of the bill. This subsection authorizes 
the appropriation of $50 million of the 
$125 million ceiling for this purpose. 
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This bill also amends title IT of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, as follows: 

First, section 2 changes the title of 
title II of the act from “Production and 
Subsistence Loans” to “Operating 

Second, it amends section 21 (a) so as 
to limit operating loans for the purchase 
of livestock, seed, feed, fertilizer, farm 
equipment, supplies, and so forth, to 
farmers and stockmen who are citizens 
of the United States and who are: 

(a) Operators of full-time family- 
type farms. 

(b) Operators of part-time family- 
type units who during 1 or more of the 
last 10 years depended upon farm income 
for their livelihood, and who are con- 
ducting substantial farming operations 
if the farm unit is of sufficient size to 
produce income, which together with the 
income from other sources, will enable 
them to meet living and operating ex- 
penses and the amounts due on their 
lands. 

This change is designed to provide 
credit to low-income and part-time 
farms and in that respect to implement 
the rural-cevelopment program now be- 
ing developed in 50 pilot counties 
throughout the country. 

Third, section 21 (b) of the present 
act would be amended to provide for a 
limit of $15,000 on the total outstanding 
principal indebtedness including accrued 
interest, taxes, and so forth, of operat- 
ing loan borrowers. Initial loans may 
be made also in an amount not to exceed 
$9,000. 

H. R. 11544 will, in my opinion, pro- 
vide more liberalized and badly needed 
credit for farmers who cannot obtain 
such credit from private lending institu- 
tions for various reasons. Mr. Chair- 
man, merely because many of our farm- 
ers cannot obtain credit from private 
lending institutions does not mean they 
are not good credit risks. 

This is borne out by a March 29 reply 
I received from Mr. Robert B. McLeaish, 
Administrator, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, to a letter of mine written 
March 26. The purpose of my letter was 
to obtain answers to certain questions 
concerning the extent of FHA activities 
in Utah, and the repayment record of 
Utah FHA borrowers. The letter enu- 
merates the questions and provides the 
answers in concise form, as follows: 

1. What percentage of Utah farmers are 
getting their credit from the Farmers Home 
Administration? 

We have been unable to secure statistics 
which would accurately represent the per- 
centage of Utah farmers who are getting their 
real estate and farm operating loan credit 
from the Farmers Home Administration. In 
the past, when this question has arisen, we 
used as a basis the percentage of outstanding 
farm indebtedness owed to the Farmers 
Home Administration as compared to all 
principal lenders. We believe this would be 
a fair method of appraising the participa- 
tion of Utah farmers in the loan programs of 
the Farmers Home Administration. 

(a) Real estate loans: As of January 1, 
1955, the Farmers Home Administration held 
7.2 percent of the entire farm mortgage debt 
outstanding. This percentage includes, as 
a part of the Farmers Home Administration- 
held indebtedness, the insured farm owner- 
ship loans under title I of the Bankhead- 
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Jones Farm Tenant Act, even though funds 
for these loans are actually advanced by 
private lenders. The percentage of farm 
mortgage debt held by the Farmers Home 
Administration, calculated on the basis of 
insured loans being held by other lenders, 
was 6.7 percent on January 1, 1955. 

(b) Farm operating and subsistence loans: 
On July 1, 1955, the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration held 11.9 percent of the total oper- 
ating loan indebtedness of Utah farmers. 
This percentage is based on the total in- 
debtedness of principal lenders in the oper- 
ating loan field, not including loans held by 
individuals, dealers, merchants, finance cor- 
porations, marketing agencies, similar lend- 
ers. 
2. What has been the rate of repayment by 
Utah FHA borrowers? 

As of March 31, 1955, borrowers owing farm 
ownership loan balances under title I of the 
act had paid 95 percent of the cumulative 
amount that had fallen due on their loans. 
As of June 30, 1955, borrowers who had re- 
ceived production and subsistence loans from 
the inception of the program had paid an 
average of 94 percent of the principal amount 
that had fallen due on their loans. The 
percentages for both of these programs are 
averages as of the particular dates for all 
borrowers, taking into account prepayments 
by some borrowers as well as delinquencies 
of others. 

3. What percentage of delinquency has 
existed in the last few years? 

The following table shows the percentage 
of delinquency of the borrowers owing bal- 
ances at the dates indicated for the two 
loan programs: 


Percentage of dollar delinquency 


United 

States 
Farm ownership loans: total Utah 
ies 5 10 
„ BO); 1900s odin caceme ensue 5 11 


Mar. 31, 1954... 5 12 
Mar. 31, 1955. 5 11 
Production and subsistence 
loans: 
June 30, 26 20 
June 30, 25 23 
June 30, 26 22 
June 30, 27 23 


Mr. Chairman, the Subcommittee on 
Credit of the Agriculture Committee held 
extensive hearings on this bill. Its mem- 
bers labored long and hard to put to- 
gether a workable bill comprising sug- 
gestions from many sources. Likewise, 
the full committee gave considerable at- 
tention to the bill. I urge its speedy 
passage by the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute just to say that I want 
to congratulate the subcommittee on the 
bill that has been prepared and presented 
here today and to say that in my opinion 
the bill will be very beneficial to our 
small farmers. The bill was unanimously 
reported by the House Committee on 
Agriculture, it has the support of the 
Department of Agriculture, and I hope 
it will pass without opposition. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I attended the hearings held 
on this legislation before the House Agri- 
culture Committee. I feel that this leg- 
islation is very beneficial to the small 
family-type farmers of our country and 
also to the young veterans who are just 
beginning their farming operations. 
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This bill, in part, should help in the 
credit situation. When the Wisconsin 
bankers made their annual trip to Wash- 
ington, one of the members told me and 
other Congressmen that unless some- 
thing was done to relieve the credit sit- 
uation, the banks in his county would 
have to start foreclosure proceedings. 
These young farmers are doing a fine 
job, but unless the Government can take 
over the loans of some of these deserving 
young men, the banks will have to close 
them out. I am hoping that some of 
these fine young men will be able to re- 
finance their farms through the Federal 
Government and thus continue farming. 

I want to compliment our distinguished 
chairman, Congressman HAROLD COOLEY, 
and our vice chairman, Congressman 
Bos Poace, for the wonderful job they 
have done in acting so promptly in this 
emergency. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time on this side 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr, 
Coon]. 

Mr. COON. Mr. Chairman, I, too, am 
vitally interested in this legislation and 
I think this will be of great help to the 
small farmers. I want to compliment 
the subcommittee that handled this 
legislation for doing a very good job. 

I would like at this time to ask a 
member of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. McIntire] a 
question. We had a very serious freeze 
out in the Milton-Freewater area last 
year in which nearly all of the orchards 
of that area were destroyed. From 90 
to 100 percent of the trees were killed 
and those farmers are in a bad way in 
that frozen area. What they need is 
credit and that they be allowed to defer 
repayments on their loans until the or- 
chards get back into production. Now, 
will this legislation do that for the 
farmers in that Milton-Freewater area? 

Mr. McINTIRE. In reply to the gen- 
tleman’s question, may I say I believe 
it will. I also want to say that the 
subcommittee had before it the bill which 
the gentleman from Oregon introduced 
relative to this problem. We placed in 
the report accompanying this bill, on 
page 2, a provision entitled “Loans to 
Orchardists.” If I may I should like to 
-quote the following from that report as 
follows: 

Consequently, if the purpose of the loan 
is to reestablish an orchard destroyed by 
the disaster and repayment is to be expected 
solely from the production of the orchard, 
the first. repayment installment should be 
deferred until income is expected from the 
reestablished orchard. 


I believe it is the committee’s intent, 
and this should ke placed on record as 
far as the committee is concerned, that 
these loans should be made with a re- 
payment schedule adjusted to repayment 
ability of the reestablished orchard. 

I think that covers the point which 
the gentleman had in mind in the bill 
which he presented. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. It is my recollection 
that when the representatives of the 
Department appeared before the sub- 
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committee we asked them if they did 
not have this authority and they readily 
agreed that they did have the authority, 
and we felt then that there was no use 
writing new authority in there. But, 
we told them to use the authority that 
they admitted they had. 

Mr. COON. This then will establish 
the policy that they can use that author- 
ity and defer repayment until the or- 
chards are put back into production. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended as follows: 

(a) The following sections of title I of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, are further amended as follows: 

Section 1 (a) is amended by striking from 
the second sentence thereof the words “to 
assist borrowers under this title in making 
the” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“or insured for” and by striking the word 
“their” preceding the words “farming op- 
erations.” 

(b) Section 1 (b) is amended by inserting 
after the word “only” in the first sentence 
the words “farm owners,” by striking the 
words “(including owners of inadequate or 
underimproved farm units) ,” and by insert- 
ing in lieu of the words “the major portion” 
the words “a substantial portion.” 

(c) Section 1 (c) is amended to read as 
follows: “No loan shall be made, or mortgage 
insured, unless the farm is a family-type 
unit of such size as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be sufficient to enable the family 
to carry on successful farming of a type 
which the Secretary deems can be carried on 
successfully in the locality in which the 
farm is situated: Provided, however, That— 

“(1) loans may be made to veterans or 
mortgages insured for veterans, as defined in 
section 1 (b) (2) hereof, who have pension- 
able disabilities, with respect to farm units 
of sufficient size to meet the farming capa- 
bilities of such veterans and afford them 
income which, together with their pensions, 
will enable them to meet living and operat- 
ing expenses and the amounts to become due 
on their loans; and 

“(2) loans may be made or mortgages in- 
sured to owner-operators who are bona fide 


farmers who have during one or more of 


the last 10 years depended on farm income 
for their livelihood, and who are conducting 
substantial farming operations on units 
which are less than family-type units, to 
repair or improve such farm units, and to 
refinance indebtedness of the owner in- 


‘curred for agricultural purposes, if such 


farms are of sufficient size to produce income 
which, together with income from other 
sources, will enable them to meet living and 
operating expenses and the amounts to be- 
come due on their loan.” 

(d) The second sentence of section 2 (b) 
is amended by striking the period at the end 
thereof and inserting a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “except that, for loans under either 
part of the proviso in section 1 (c) of this 
title, the certification shall be based on the 
normal market value of the farm.” 

(e) Section 12 (b) is amended by striking 
the figures “$100,000,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof the figures “$125,000,000.” 

(f) Section 12 (c) is amended by striking 
item (5) thereof and inserting In lieu thereof 
a new item (5) reading as follows: 

“(5) The principal obligation (plus the 
amount of the prior lien, if any, and fees 
and charges chargeable under subsection 
(d) of this section) shall not exceed 90 per- 
cent of the value of the farm as certified 
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by the county committee pursuant to section 
2 (b);” 

(g) Section 12 (e) is amended by striking 
from the last sentence of item (2) the words 
“to carry out the provisions of this title, re- 
lating to mortgage insurance” and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “of the 
Farmers Home Administration and may be 
transferred annually to that administrative 
expense account and become merged there- 
with”. 

(h) The following new section 17 is added: 

“Sec. 17. Until June 30, 1959, the purposes 
for which loans may be made or insured un- 
der this title shall include the advance of 
funds for refinancing secured or unsecured 
indebtedness of eligible farmers on farms of 
not more than family size who are presently 
unable to meet the terms and conditions of 
their outstanding indebtedness and are un- 
able to refinance such debts with commercial 
banks, cooperative lending agencies, or other 
responsible credit sources at rates and terms 
which they could reasonably be expected to 
fulfill. No such loans shall be made to an 
applicant whose total indebtedness is in ex- 
cess of the amount certified by the county 
committee to be the value of the real estate, 
less any prior lien indebtedness not to be 
refinanced, and the reasonable value of the 
applicant's livestock and farm equipment, 
unless the aggregate of the outstanding in- 
debtedness shall be adjusted so as to be 
within such values. The total amount of 
loans insured in any one fiscal year under 
this section shall not exceed $50,000,000.” 

Sec. 2. Title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, is further amended 
by striking the words “Production and Sub- 
sistence Loans” in the title and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “Operating Loans”, 
and by the amendment of section 21 to read 
as follows: 

“Src. 21. (a) The Secretary may make loans 
to farmers and stockmen who are operators 
of family-type farms and who are citizens 
of the United States for the purchase of 
livestock, seed, feed, fertilizer, farm equip- 
ment, supplies, and other farm needs, the 
cost of reorganizing the farming enterprise 
or changing farming practices to accomplish 
more diversified or more profitable farming 
operations, the refinancing of existing in- 
debtedness, and for family subsistence: 
Provided, however, That loans may be made 
to operators who are bona fide farmers who 
have during one or more of the last 10 years 
depended upon farm income for their live- 
lihood and who are conducting substantial 
farming operations on units who are less 
than family-type units, if the units are of 
sufficient size to produce income which, to- 
gether with income from other sources, in- 
cluding pensions in the case of disabled 
veterans, will enable them to meet living 
and operating expenses and the amounts due 
on their loans. 

“(b) No loan shall be made under this sec- 
tion. for the purchase or leasing of land or 
for the carrying on of any land-purchase or 
land-leasing program. No initial loan to 
any one borrower under this section shall 
exceed $8,000 and no further loan may be 
made under this section to a borrower so 
long as the total amount outstanding under 
this section, including accrued interest, 
taxes, and other obligations properly charge- 
able to the account of the borrower, exceeds 
$15,000. 

“(c) The terms of loans under this sec- 
tion, including any renewal or extension of 
any such loan except as provided in sub- 
section (d) hereof, shall not exceed 7 years 
from the date the original loan was made. 

“(d) No person who has failed to liquidate 
his indebtedness under this section for 7 
consecutive years shall be eligible for loans 
hereunder: Provided, however, That in 
justifiable cases, in areas designated under 
Public Law 875, 81st Congress, as amended 
(42 U. S. C. 1855), for agricultural assistance 
or where the Secretary has made loans under 
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Public Law 38, 81st Congress, as amended 
(12 U. S. C. 1148a), or under Public Law 727, 
83d Congress, as amended (12 U. S. C. 
1141a-1), where the Secretary finds that the 
inability of a borrower to repay his indebt- 
edness under this section within 7 years 
is due to natural causes beyond the control 
of the borrower, the Secretary may extend 
or renew such loans to be repayable in not 
to exceed a number of additional years equal 
to the number of years the area has been 
designated for such emergency assistance or 
loans. The Secretary may make additional 
loans to such persons, if necessary, during 
the same number of additional years.” 

Sec. 3. Except insofar as they affect title 
III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
as amended, the following sections of title 
IV of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
as amended, are further amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Section 41 (g) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(g) Compromise, adjust, or reduce claims 
and adjust and modify the terms of mort- 
gages, leases, contracts, and agreements en- 
tered into or administered by the Farmers 
Home Administration under any of its pro- 
grams, as circumstances may require: Pro- 
vided, however, That— 

“(1) compromise, adjustment, or reduc- 
tion of claims of $15,000 or more must be 
effected by reference to the Secretary of the 
Treasury or to the Attorney General pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 3469 of 
the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C. 194); 

“(2) compromise, adjustment, or reduction 
of claims shall be based on a reasonable de- 
termination by the Secretary of the debtor’s 
ability to pay and the value of the security 
and with or without the payment of any 
consideration at the time of such adjust- 
ment or reduction; 

(3) releases from personal lability may 
also be made with or without the payment 
of any consideration at the time of adjust- 
ment of claims against— 

“(A) borrowers who have transferred the 
security property to other approved appli- 
cants under agreements assuming the out- 
standing secured indebtedness; and 

“(B) borrowers who have transferred their 
farms to other approved applicants under 
agreements assuming that portion of their 
outstanding indebtedness against the farm 
which is equal to the value of the farm at 
the time of the transfer, and borrowers whose 
farms have been acquired by the Secretary, 
in cases where the county committees certify 
and the Secretary determines that the bor- 
rowers have cooperated in good faith with 
the Secretary, have farmed in a workman- 
like manner, used due diligence to maintain 
the security against loss, and otherwise ful- 
filled the covenants incident to their loans, 
to the best of their abilities; 

“(4) no ¢ompromise, adjustment, or re- 
duction of claims shall be made upon terms 
more favorable than recommended by the 
appropriate county committee established 
pursuant to section 42 of this act; and 

“(5) any claim which has been due and 
payable for 5 years or more, and where the 
debtor has no assets from which the claim 
could be collected and has no apparent fu- 
ture debt-payment ability, or is deceased and 
has left no estate, or has been absent from 
his last known address for a period of at 
least 5 years, has no known assets, and his 
whereabouts cannot be ascertained without 
undue expense, may be charged off or re- 
leased by the Secretary upon a report and 
favorable recommendation of the employee 
of the Administration having charge of the 
claim: Provided, however, That claims in- 
volving a principal balance of $150 or less 
may be charged off or released whenever it 
appears to the Secretary that further col- 
lection efforts would be ineffectual or likely 
to prove uneconomical.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 42 (a) 
is amended by inserting, after the word 
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“county” where it first appears, the words 
“or area within a county”, and after the 
word “county” where it later appears in said 
sentence, the words “or area.” 

(c) Section 43 (d) is amended by striking 
the words “as family-size farms.” 

(d) Section 51 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 51. The Secretary is authorized and 
empowered to make advances to preserve and 
protect the security for, or the lien or pri- 
ority of the lien securing, any loan or other 
indebtedness owing to, insured by or acquired 
by the Secretary under any programs admin- 
istered by the Farmers Home Administration; 
to bid for and purchase at any foreclosure 
or other sale or otherwise acquire property 
pledged, mortgaged, conveyed, attached, or 
levied upon to secure the payment of any 
such indebtedness; to accept title to any 
property so purchased or acquired; to oper- 
ate for a period not in excess of 1 year from 
the date of acquisition, or lease such prop- 
erty for such period as may be deemed neces- 
sary to protect the investment therein; to 
sell or grant rights-of-way or easements over 
such property; and to sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of such property in a manner consistent 
with the provisions of section 43 of this act. 
Any advances or expenditures under this sec- 
tion with respect to any insured loan or 
insured mortgage shall be paid out of the 
mortgage insurance fund.” 

Src. 4. Section 1 of the act of August 31, 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 999; 69 Stat. 223), 
is further amended by striking the figures 
1957“ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
figures “1959" and by striking the figures 
815,000,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$65,000,000.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 3, line 22, strike out “the prior lien, 
if any, and” and insert “any.” 

Page 5, line 21, strike out “who” and in- 
sert “which.” 

Page 6, line 6, strike out 88,000“ and in- 
sert 89,000.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on January 23, 1956, 
I introduced two bills, H. R. 8653 and 
H. R. 8654, to liberalize and extend farm 
credit operations of the Farmers Home 
Administration under the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

In simple terms, these bills proposed 
two things. H. R. 8653, in recognition of 
the decline in net farm income in recent 
years, proposed to extend to a total of 
10 years the repayment period on pro- 
duction and subsistence loans which is 
by present law limited to a total of 7 
years. 

H. R. 8654, in recognition of the same 
conditions together with a sharp rise in 
farm mortgage debt and tightening of 
credit in rural areas, proposed a new 
title V to the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act authorizing direct and in- 
sured refinancing loans—including farm 
mortgages. 

In considering the bill before us, I be- 
lieve that it meets in large measure the 
intent of my bill, H. R. 8654. Iam happy 
to see this done because there is through- 
out the Nation a very pressing need for 
this type of farm credit. I recall that 
when the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture held hearings this spring on my 
bills there was considerable interest in 
this proposal and I am most pleased 
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with the action of the committee in ac- 
cepting the basic principles of H. R. 8654. 

However, I am personally quite disap- 
pointed with the failure to act favorably 
on my proposal to extend the repayment 
period on- production and subsistence 
loans. Anyone familiar with agriculture 
knows that as a general rule those bor- 
rowers who have found it necessary to 
turn to the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion for production and subsistence 
loans were at the time they did so in a 
tight or even precarious credit situation. 
They had to be, to even be eligible for 
the loan; otherwise, credit would have 
been available from other sources. 

Throughout my almost 18 years in the 
Congress I have always tried to consider 
objectively the problems of all farmers, 
regardless of whether they lived in the 
North, East, South, or West. I have 
fought just as vigorously for the bene- 
ficial programs farmers in the South 
wanted and needed as I did for those of 
immediate benefit to the farmers in my 
Seventh District of Minnesota. I do not 
subscribe to sectionalism or favoritism 
in farm legislation, or any other national 
legislation for that matter. 

Now, however, we have a bill before 
us which proposes to make available time 
extensions on production and subsistence 
loans only to those farmers in the dis- 
aster areas. In other words, if a drought- 
stricken farmer lost his crop, or part of it, 
one year and his area was included in 
a designated disaster area, he would be 
eligible for a 1-year extension. However, 
if an average farmer in any other part of 
the country found that due to the gen- 
eral decline in net farm income he was 
in an equally serious credit situation, he 
would not be accorded equal considera- 
tion under the bill before us. 

The bill before us is generally good and 
has as its purpose the relief of credit 
stringencies which have mainly devel- 
oped because of the decline in net farm 
income. However, the proposed amend- 
ment to subsections (c) and (d) of sec- 
tion 21 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act does not go far enough. By 
limiting its beneficial effects to farmers 
in the areas adversely affected by natural 
disasters, it ignores the problems of 
farmers in other areas who in many in- 
stances are equally in need of its bene- 
fits due to adverse economic conditions. 
In the final analysis, the whole purpose 
of the bill before us is economic in na- 
ture and I personally believe it would be 
a mistake to limit one of its principal 
benefits to sectional groups. A credit 
problem is just as important to a farmer 
regardless of its cause or its inception. 

Let me further illustrate the inade- 
quacy, and I may say unfairness, of the 
bill before us in this particular regard. 
As has previously been said, this credit 
extension feature will be of great value 
to farmers in the flood areas of the East 
and the drought areas of the West and 
Southwest. I note from the remarks of 
the gentleman from Oregon that some 
special recognition has been given in 
the committee report to the coastal areas 
damaged by freezes in the orchards. All 
of this is fine and it has my full and 
unqualified support; but it simply does 
not go far enough in my personal opinion. 
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In the area surrounding my farm in 
Minnesota, some of my neighboring 
farmers have had 10 inches of rain in the 
last few days. Some of them are no 
doubt now filing claims under their crop 
insurance. This year they have been 
flooded out; last year they were dried 
out. However, the little areas sometimes 
involving only a few sections of land 
have not been included in the disaster 
areas mentioned in the proviso in this 
bill and as a result they will not be 
eligible for the benefits of this extension. 

I want to make that point clear for 
the benefit of the committee. There will 
be no help under this bill as now written 
for farmers in those isolated communi- 
ties whose crops are damaged or de- 
stroyed by rail, flood, or drought be- 
cause they are not in an officially recog- 
nized disaster area. As a general rule, 
the disaster designations cover certain 
counties. Someone has to make the de- 
cision as to which counties shall be in- 
cluded and which shall not. The line has 
to be drawn somewhere, and after it 
has been drawn by administrative edict 
the farmers on one side of that line will 
be eligible for the extension of their loans 
while those on the other will not. That 
in my opinion is sectional and therefore 
objectionable in national legislation of 
this nature. 

By the very laws mentioned in the 
proviso in the bill before us we have 
recognized the special needs of the dis- 
aster areas and have made provision to 
meet them. Let us not make the very 
serious mistake of limiting the benefits 
of this otherwise very desirable legisla- 
tion to those particular geographical 
areas. 

One final point. In considering the 
liberalization of these so-called produc- 
tion and subsistence loans, please keep 
in mind that it is still discretionary with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
through him with the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, to approve or deny re- 
quests or applications for such exten- 
sions. We are merely saying by law that 
they may be extended to 7 years under 
existing law, or to a total of 10 years if 
my proposal is adopted. This is espe- 
cially important to many of our young 
veterans who started farming since 
World War II or Korea and have not 
built up sufficient reserves or equity to 
see them through present difficulties. 
By authorizing extensions to a total of 
10 years we would not by any manner 
or means be jeopardizing the best in- 
terests of the Federal Government as 
a lending agency. As a matter of fact, 
from my discussions with employees, offi- 
cials, and county committees of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, we 
might even improve the possibility of 
collections on some outstanding loans if 
the agency had the authority to extend 
some of these loans a year or so instead 
of throwing them into the delinquent 
column. 

I had earnestly hoped that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture would recognize 
the need for this amendment and I so 
advised the committee when I appeared 
before it this spring to testify in support 
of my bills. ; 

I feel constrained to offer an amend- 
ment to correct this inadequacy but will 
refrain from doing so in order not to 
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jeopardize passage of what is otherwise 
a most desirable bill. It is late in the 
session and I would not want to endan- 
ger passage by creating a controversy 
here today. 

However, I do hope the other body 
will take cognizance of the problem and 
correct the deficiency when the bill 
comes before them. That is why I am 
calling the matter to the committee's 
attention here today. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the other 
body considers this particular point 
when the bill is taken up, The balance 
of the bill is good and its provisions are 
necessary. If the other body takes ap- 
propriate action, I hope the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will give the 
amendment the consideration it deserves. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. McIn- 
TIRE] or the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoacE] several questions which I feel 
will be asked of me on my return to my 
district. 

Under the bill we are making loans 
and taking care of the small part-time 
farmer by financing him to continue his 
operations. I have had a number of 
letters from farm operators in my dis- 
trict complaining about the part-time 
farmer, that he is causing some of the 
trouble of the regular full-time farmer. 
If we are financing the part-time farmer 
here, are we developing additional com- 
petition against the full-time farmer who 
depends entirely upon farming as his 
occupation for his income? 

I am asking this simply for informa- 
tion that we may pass on to those who 
may have some objection to it. 

Mr.POAGE. We cannot develop com- 
petition since we are not making any 
purchase loans under this provision. 
Therefore, we cannot bring new people 
into the picture. We limit these loans 
to farmers who have in the past de- 
pended upon agriculture for their liveli- 
hood. Consequently we are not financ- 
ing the man who is simply going out 
from industry or business and setting 
himself up as a farmer. We are making 
loans only to continue the farming oper- 
ations of those who have heretofore been 
engaged in farming and have been de- 
pendent upon farming for their liveli- 
hood. We think that is a reasonable 
limitation. 

Mr. BOW. Do I correctly understand 
that anyone who in the last 10 years has 
had 1 year in which he received the 
greater portion of his income from farm- 
ing is eligible, so that we are over a 
period of 10 years picking up someone 
and financing him to go back into farm- 
ing? 

Mr. POAGE. That is true, provided 
he meets a large number of other re- 
quirements, such as that the loan can be 
made or the mortgage insured only to 
owner-operators who are at the time 
bona fide operators and who are con- 
ducting substantial farming operations. 
By that, of course, we mean those who 
are doing a substantial amount of mar- 
keting. > 

Mr. BOW. Who makes the determi- 
nation as to that? 

Mr. POAGE. The Department of Ag- 
riculture makes it. Of course, that in 
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effect means the local committee will 
make it. 

Mr. BOW. The local committee will 
do that? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. We make all 
those limitations in addition to the fact 
that the borrower has to have within the 
past 10 years been dependent upon agri- 
culture for his livelihood. 

Mr. BOW. Let us assume we have a 
man back from Korea who has gone into 
farming. He, of course, has not been 
there for 10 years. Is he eligible for this 
loan if he is in trouble? 

Mr. POAGE. Provided that for at 
least 1 year he has depended on that 
farm for his livelihood. If he just comes 
back from Korea today and has a job 
with the General Tire & Rubber Co. and 
is drawing $400 a month in salary, and 
buys a residence at the edge of town and 
puts in a dozen tomato plants, he does 
not qualify. 

Mr. BOW. I am talking about the 
men we have had come back from Korea 
during the past 3 years who have gone 
into farming and are caught in this 
squeeze. Are they eligible for this, even 
if they have not been there for 10 years? 

Mr. POAGE. I thought we were quite 
liberal in the definition of a man who 
had been a farmer in that we required 
him only to show in addition to that 
fact, the further fact that he is a bona 
fide operator at the present time and 
that his operations are substantial; that 
is, that he depends upon them for some 
appreciable part of his income. Then 
we require that he show that sometime 
during the past 10 years he was depend- 
ent for his livelihood on those operations. 
We did not say that it was sufficient to 
show that he received even the major 
part of his livelihood from the farm, 
but during one of those years he must 
have been dependent upon farming op- 
erations for his income, 

Mr. BOW. The great Committee on 
Agriculture of the House has studied this, 
and they do not feel that by the adoption 
of this legislation we are creating any 
additional burden on the regular full- 
time farmer? 

Mr. POAGE. We do not think so. We 
were much disturbed and fearful about 
that possibility, just as the gentleman 
from Ohio is, but we think we have so 
limited the new credit that we will not 
create new competition. We are simply 
trying to keep those people farming who 
have tried to make farming their major 
activity, and we are giving no aid or com- 
fort to those who are trying to push into 
the farming field on a part-time basis. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in or- 
der to ask the gentleman from Texas an- 
other question. I notice on page 3 of the 
bill, the section beginning on line 22, 
reads as follows: 

(5) The principal obligation (plus the 
amount of any fees and charges chargeable 
under subsection (d) of this section) shall 
not exceed 90 percent of the value of the 
farm as certified by the county committee 
pursuant to section 2 (b). 


Does that contemplate that loans up to 
90 percent of the value of the farm, as 
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certified by the county committee, may 
be granted? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, that is what it 
means. Direct loans are made for 100 
percent. This means if they are insured 
loans, they cannot exceed 90 percent. 

Mr. JONAS. That is not 90 percent of 
the fair value of the farm, but 90 percent 
of the value certified by a committee. 
Does the committee undertake to deter- 
mine the fair value of the farm? 

Mr. POAGE. That committee is 
limited on what it can certify on the 
basis of the agricultural value. As you 
will find in existing law, the committee is 
limited in making its appraisal to what 
we call the agricultural value, and that 
Means the reasonable anticipated in- 
come that can be made from the farm. 

Mr. JONAS. But, it would not involve 
then a loan of 90 percent of the market 
value of the farm. 

Mr. POAGE. Not necessarily. It 
might, however. It might exceed or it 
might be less. We have found in times 
of inflated values that ordinarily your 
agricultural value is somewhat less than 
your market value because people will 
pay a speculative price for land. Of 
course, in times of deflation you some- 
times will find the reverse taking place. 
At the present time, I think, it clearly 
means it would not go as high as your 
market value. 

Mr. JONAS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Are there any further amendments? 
If not, under the rule, the Committee 
will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. MacHrowicz, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 11544) to improve and sim- 
plify the credit facilities available to 
farmers, to amend the Bankhead-Jones 
Tenant Act, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 542, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. Is a sepa- 
rate vote demanded on any amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
a engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 
eg question is on the passage of the 


The bill was passed. 
Pi: motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 


PROGRAM TO ALLEVIATE CONDI- 
TIONS OF EXCESSIVE UNEMPLOY- 


MENT IN ECONOMICALLY DE- 
PRESSED AREAS 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request. of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of exces- 
sive unemployment in certain economi- 
cally depressed areas. 

My original bill, H. R. 7857, on this 
same subject was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House 
because of a _ tax-raising provision 
which is not in this new bill, and exten- 
sive hearings were conducted and con- 
cluded by the Senate Labor and Educa- 
tion Committee, both in Washington and 
in some of the areas including my dis- 
trict. The hearings were taken place 
in Wilkes-Barre, where the problem 
sought to be relieved by the bill exists. 
The need for this type of legislation, was 
conclusively established by the hearings. 
Many constructive suggestions for the 
improvement of the bill were also re- 
ceived. As a result of the hearings, 
therefore, the desirability of certain 
changes in the original bill hecame ap- 
parent, and this amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute was drafted to meet 
those needs and suggestions. 

Under this bill which was originally 
called the depressed areas bill, it now 
will be entitled “The Area Redevelop- 
ment Act.” It will establish programs 
not only to heip relieve chronic unem- 
ployment in areas of excessive under- 
employment. The purpose of the bill, of 
course, is to help all these areas help 
themselves. 

The bill provides for closer coopera- 
tion by Government agencies and private 
industry in the effort to work out a real 
solution to this problem. 

As it became apparent that the prob- 
lem is not one of mere unemployment, 
but also underemployment, we have 
brought these two factors together in the 
amended bill by authorizing the Admin- 
istrator to denominate and assist indus- 
trial redevelopment areas and rural re- 
development areas as well. Definitions 
of these areas are now more clearly 
spelled out and expanded. 

Uses of the loans to be made upon rec- 
ommendation of the local committees 
have been enlarged to include those 
things—land, buildings, and machin- 
ery—found to be necessary for the com- 
munities to do the job of relieving unem- 
ployment and underemployment. 

Local financial participation is re- 
quired. 

Assistance to public facilities has been 
retained in the amended bill both by 
loans and grants. The loan funds have 
been set up on a revolving basis. 

Additional safeguards have been in- 
cluded in the revised bill to prevent mi- 
gration of industry or transfer of work 
by a borrower from one area to another 
which would have the effect of merely 
shifting unemployment from one section 
of the country to another. 

Retraining subsistence payments have 
been authorized in place of extended un- 
employment compensation, 
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The problems of areas of chronic un- 
employment and underemployment are 
still very much present. Current labor 
statistics show little, if any, real change 
in employment in these areas from that 
existing 1 year ago. Efforts of these 
areas, unsuccessful in large part, to solve 
their own problems were graphically ex- 
hibited to the Senate Labor Subcommit- 
tee, and representatives from the areas 
vividly described the need for legislation 
of this type to bring a real solution to 
their problems. The recent layoffs in the 
auto and farm machinery manufacturing 
industries will substantially aggravate 
the problems, as many of the individuals 
affected had originally migrated into 
these more prosperous industrial areas 
and now must return to their homes in 
economically plagued areas. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is designed to 
help these needy areas pull themselyes 
up by a little more than their own boot- 
straps. It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the lateness of the session, that 
Congress will recognize the need and will 
find that this revised bill is a construc- 
tive way to help these areas and will take 
favorable action on this legislation. 

The following is a digest of bill H. R. 
11715: 

1. PURPOSE 

To provide assistance to communities, in- 
dustries, enterprises, and individuals in areas 
needing redevelopment to enable them to 
expand and adjust their productive activity 
to alleviate excessive unemployment and 
underemployment within such areas by pro- 
viding new employment. opportunities and 
developing and expanding existing facilities 
and resources without reducing employment 
in other areas of the United States, 

2. ORGANIZATION 

1. Creates Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration with Administrator. 

2. Creates Advisory Committees—mect 
twice a year—to assist Administrator. 

(a) Government Advisory Committee con- 
sisting of heads of major Federal bureaus. 

(b) National Public Advisory Committee 
consisting of heads of business, labor and 
agriculture. 

3. DEPRESSED AREAS DEFINED 

(a) Industrial redevelopment areas are de- 
fined as “those within the United States in 
which Administrator determines that there 
has existed excessive unemployment for an 
extended period of time.” 

Areas shall be so designated where unem- 
ployment is: 

1. Not less than 12 percent for 12-month 
period. 

2. Not less than 8 percent for 15 months 
of 18 month period. 

3. Not less than 6 percent for 8 months in 
each of 2 years. 

(b) Rural redevelopment areas are defined 
as “those rural areas within United States 
(not exceeding at any one time 15 counties 
in any State or 300 counties in United 
States) in which he determines that there 
exist the largest number and percentage of 
low income farm families, and a condition of 
substantial and prolonged underemploy- 
ment.” 

4. LOCAL COMMITTEES 

Once a redevelopment area is determined, 
local redevelopment committee is appointed 
by Administrator consisting of at least 7 
residents of area. Local committee to repre- 
sent: management, labor, commercial, in- 
dustrial development, and agricultural 
groups. Submit plans for alleviating unem- 
ployment and underemployment, s 
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Administrator may appoint Regional Com- 
mittee on same basis as above within areas 
to represent two or more redevelopment 
areas. 

Funds for local committees: Not more than 
$1,500,000 available to Administrator, to aid 
regional and local committees for adminis- 
trative-expenses only salaries, and traveling 
expenses excluded. 


5. LOANS 


(a) May make loans to assist in financing 
(1) purchase or development of land for 
industrial usage; (2) construction, rehabili- 
tation, or alteration of industrial plants or 
other manufacturing, commercial, or proc- 
essing facilities; (3) purchase of machinery 
or equipment. 

Need established by findings showing: 

1. Construction of facility reasonably cal- 
culated to alleviate unemployment or under- 
employment. 

2. Funds for construction not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms. 

8. Amount of loan plus private funds 
available are adequate to insure completion. 

4. Borrower will not transfer business 
operations to such plant so as to effect a 
reduction in employment in any other area 
within the United States. 

5. Facility constructed will provide more 
than temporary alleviation of unemployment 
or underemployment. 

(b) No loan shall be in excess of 75 per- 
cent of aggregate cost nor longer than 40 
years. 

(c) Administrator shall require not less 
than 10 percent or more than 25 percent of 
aggregate cost to be supplied by (1) States 
and subdivisions thereof; or (2) local inter- 
ests. Federal lien has first status, Finan- 
cial condition of area to determine amount 
of local contribution to cost. 

(d) Loan shall be conditioned upon con- 
tract provision effective during life loan 
prohibiting borrower from transferring or 
relocating business operations to redevelop- 
ment area so as to cause unemployment else- 
where. 

(e) “Borrower” includes successors in 
interest, lessees, subcontractors, or persons 
or firms under common control. 

(f) One hundred million dollars author- 
ized for making industrial redevelopment 
loans. Revolving fund created. Fifty mil- 
lion dollars appropriated for rural redevelop- 
ment loans (with limitation of $2,500,000 any 
one State). Revolving fund created. 


6. ASSISTANCE TO PUBLIC FACILITIES 


1. Loans for public facilities: 

(a) Upon application of any State or po- 
litical subdivision thereof, Indian tribe, pri- 
vate or public organization, Administrator is 
authorized to make loans to assist in financ- 
ing purchase or development of land for pub- 
lic-facility usage, construction, rehabilita- 
tion, alteration, expansion, or improvement 
of public facilities in redevelopment areas. 

Need established by findings of: 

(1) Project provides more than temporary 
alleviation of unemployment and will tend 
to improve opportunities in areas for suc- 
cessful establishment or expansion of indus- 
trial or commercial plants or facilities. 

(2) Funds requested are not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms. 

(3) Amount of loan plus amount of funds 
from State or local or private sources are 
adequate to insure completion. 

(b) No loan shall be in excess of 75 percent 
of aggregate costs, or for longer than 40 years. 

(c) Administrator shall require not less 
than 10 percent or more than 25 percent of 
aggregate cost to be supplied by (1) State or 
political subdivision, or (2) a loan. Finan- 
cial condition of areas to determine amount 
of local contribution to cost. Federal lien 
has first position. 

(d) One hundred million dollars appro- 
priated for public facility loans. Revolving 
fund created. 
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2. Grants for public facilities: 

(a) Administrator shall conduct continu- 
ing studies of needs and probable costs in 
redevelopment areas for needed land acqui- 
sition for public facility usage and for con- 
struction, alterations, expansion, or improve- 
ment of useful public facilities. Receive 
proposals from States, Indian tribes, etc., 
showing costs and contributions to be made 
to proposal and Administrator may make 
grants where he finds: 

(1) Proposal will provide more than tem- 
porary alleviation of unemployment or un- 
deremployment and proposal will tend to 
improve opportunities of area for establish- 
ment or expansion of industrial plants and 
facilities. 

(2) Local groups contribute to cost of 
project proportionate to ability to contribute. 

(3) Project will fill a pressing need of area 
and little probability project could otherwise 
be undertaken. Grant, with other funds 


< available, will not exceed amount needed 


to insure completion. 

(b) Administrator provides supervision to 
prevent waste of Federal funds. 

(c) Appropriations authorized not to ex- 
ceed $50 million annually for making grants. 


7. FUNDS FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANTS AND PUBLIC 
FACILITIES 


Administrator with approval of President 
issues notes and obligations not exceeding 
$250 million. Secretary of the Treasury may 
purchase and sell such notes. 


8. ESTABLISHMENT OF REVOLVING FUNDS 


Creates revolving funds for industrial and 
rural redevelopment loans and public facil- 
ity loans. (See separate loan sections for 
amounts.) 


9. PROCUREMENT BY GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


(a) Each Department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment engaged in procurement of supplies 
shall— 

1. Use best efforts to award negotiated pro- 
curements to contractors in redevelopment 
areas. 

2. Where deemed appropriate set, aside por- 
tions of procurements for negotiation with 
firms in redevelopment areas. 

3. Provide bid matching procurements 
means. 

4. Assure that firms in redevelopment 
areas are bidders on list and get notices. 

5. In event of tie bids, all other things 
being equal, award contract to firm in rede- 
velopment area. 

6. Encourage prime contractors to award 
subcontracts to firms in redevelopment areas. 

7. Cooperate with other departments and 
agencies of Federal Government to achieve 
objectives set forth. 

(b) Administrator shall furnish all de- 
partments and agencies of Federal Govern- 
ment with list of areas designated as redevel- 
opment areas and with list of services and 
supplies available in each of such areas. 


10. INFORMATION 


Administrator shall aid redevelopment 
areas by furnishing assistance, technical in- 
formation, market research, advice, etc., ob- 
tainable from Federal Government agencies. 
Administrator shall also supply Federal pro- 
curement agencies with names and addresses 
of redevelopment area firms desirous of 
obtaining contracts from United States 
Government, 

11. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Administration authorized to provide tech- 
nical assistance to redevelopment areas. In- 
cludes studies of need, potentials, etc., and 
may be provided by use of staff of Adminis- 
trator or by contract with individuals or 
institutions locally. 


12. POWERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


1. Hold hearings, take testimony. 
2. Request from Federal agencies, informa- 
tion, suggestions, statistics. 
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3. Sell, assign, rent, improve, etc., any 
properties or security for collecting loans and 
otherwise pursue to final collection all loans 
made under act. 

13. VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

(a) Secretary of Labor shall: 

1. Provide suitable training for unemployed 
persons in such areas in need of training, 
retraining, or reemployment or vocational 
education. 

2. Cooperate with existing retraining fa- 
cilities of Federal and State Governments by 
contract on reimbursable basis or make con- 
tracts with private institutions. 

14. RETRAINING SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 

(a) Secretary of Labor shall: 

1. Enter into agreements with States 
whereby the States as agent of the Federal 
Government make weekly retraining pay- 
ments to unemployed individuals not en- 
titled to unemployment compensation (ex- 
haustions or not insured) certified by Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

2. Make retraining payments to such in- 
dividuals for not more than 13 weeks in 
amounts equal to average unemployment 
compensation payments payable in State 
making payments. 


15. ANNUAL REPORT 


Administrator shall make a comprehensive 
and detailed annual report to Congress, 


16. APPROPRIATIONS 


Authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out provisions 
of the act. 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That this act may be cited as the ‘Area 
Redevelopment Act.’ 


“FINDINGS OF FACT 


“Src, 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that the maintenance of the national 
economy at a high level of prosperity and 
employment is vital to the best interests of 
the United States and that the present exist- 
ence of excessive unemployment or under- 
development in certain areas of the Nation 
is jeopardizing the health, standard of liv- 
ing, and general welfare of the Nation. It 
is therefore the purpose of this act to provide 
assistance to communities, industries, en- 
terprises, and individuals in areas needing 
redevelopment to enable them to expand and 
adjust their productive activity to alleviate 
excessive unemployment or underemploy- 
ment within such areas by providing new 
employment opportunities and developing 
and expanding existing facilities and re- 
sources without reducing employment in 
other areas of the United States. 


“AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec, 3. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this act, there is hereby established, with- 
in the executive branch of the Government, 
an Area Redevelopment Administration. 
Such Administration shall be under the di- 
rection and control of an Administrator 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘the Administra- 
tor’) who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and who shall be compensated 
at the rate of $ per annum. 

“ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

“Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established a 
Government Advisory Committee on Area 
Redevelopment which shall be composed of 
the following members: The Administrator, 
as Chairman, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, the Administrator 
of General Services, the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
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Such committee, or any duly established 
subcommittee thereof, shall from time to 
time make recommendations to the Admin- 
istrator relative to the carrying out of his 
duties under this act, and the Administra- 
tor shall, in carrying out such duties, consult 
with such committee, or any duly established 
subcommittee thereof. Such committee 
shall hold meetings at the call of the chair- 
man, and such meetings shall be held at 
least twice during each calendar year. 

“(b) The Administrator shall appoint a 
National Public Advisory Committee on Area 

“Redevelopment which shall consist of 12 
members and which shall be composed of rep- 
resentatives of labor, management, agricul- 
ture, and the public in general. From the 
members appointed to such committee the 
Administrator shall designate a chairman. 
Such committee, or any duly established 
subcommittee thereof, shall from time to 
time make recommendations to the Admin- 
istrator relative to the carrying out of his 
duties under this act. Such committee shall 
hold not less than two meetings during each 
calendar year. 

“(c) The Administrator is authorized 
from time to time to call together and con- 
fer with representatives of the various parties 
in interest from any industry in which em- 
ployment has dropped substantially over an 
extended period of years and which in con- 
sequence has been a primary source of high 
levels of unemployment in several areas des- 
ignated by the Administrator as redevelop- 
ment areas. Conferences convened under 
authority of this subsection shall consider 
with and recommend to the Administrator 
plans and programs with special reference 
to any such industry to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. 


“REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


“Sec. 5. (a) The Administrator shall desig- 
nate as ‘industrial redevelopment areas’ 
those industrial areas within the United 
States in which he determines that there has 
existed excessive unemployment for an ex- 
tended period of time. Any such industrial 
area in which there has existed unemploy- 
ment of not less than (1) 12 percent of the 
labor force for the 12-month period im- 
mediately preceding the date on which an 
application or recommendation for assistance 
is made under this act, (2) 8 percent of the 
labor force during at least 15 months of the 
18-month period immediately preceding such 
date, or (3) 6 percent of the labor force 
during at least 8 months in each of the 2 
years immediately preceding such date, shall 
be designated an ‘Industrial redevelopment 
area.” 

“(b) In addition to those areas designated 
under subsection (a), the Administrator 
shall designate as ‘rural redevelopment 
areas’ those rural areas within the United 
States (not exceeding at any 1 time 15 coun- 
ties in any 1 State or 300 counties in the 
United States) in which he determines that 
there exist the largest number and per- 
centage of low-income farm families, and a 
condition of substantial and prolonged un- 
deremployment. In making the designa- 
tions under this subsection, the Adminis- 
trator shall consider among other relevant 
factors the number of low-income farm fam- 
ilies in the various rural areas of the United 
States, the proportion that such low-income 
families are to the total farm families of 
each of such areas, the relationship of the 
income levels of the farm families in each 
such area to the general levels of income in 
the same area, the current and prospective 
employment opportunities in each such 
area, and the availability of farm manpower 
in each such area for supplemental em- 
ployment, 

(e) In making the determinations pro- 
vided for in this section, the Administra- 
tor shall be guided, but not conclusively 
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governed, by pertinent studies made, and 
information and data collected or compiled, 
by (1) departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government, (2) 
State and local governments, (3) univer- 
sities and land-grant colleges, and (4) pri- 
vate organizations. 

“(d) Upon the request of the Adminis- 
trator, the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Census are respectively author- 
ized to conduct such special studies, obtain 
such information, and compile and furnish 
to the Administrator such data as the Ad- 
ministrator may deem necessary or proper 
to enable him to make the determinations 
provided for in this section. 


“LOCAL AND REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Administrator, upon de- 
termining that any area is a redevelopment 
area, shall appoint a local redevelopment 
committee (hereinafter referred to as a 
‘local committee’), to be composed of not 
less than seven residents of such area who, 
as nearly as possible, are representative of 
labor, management, commercial, industrial 
development, and agricultural groups, and 
of the residents generally of such area. Each 
local committee shall prepare plans and cost 
estimates, to the extent deemed desirable 
by it, for (1) the development of the re- 
sources of, and processing and marketing fa- 
cilities in, the area which such committee 
represents, (2) the construction, rehabili- 
tation, and alteration of industrial plants 
or other industrial and commercial facilities 
in such area, and (3) the purchase of ma- 
chinery or equipment for use in such area, 
with a view to attracting new industries 
thereto and otherwise to stimulate economic 
activity therein. Each local committee shall 
enlist the support of local residents and pri- 
vate and public lending agencies in financ- 
ing the carrying out of such plans. The 
Administrator shall, at the request of any 
local committee, make available to such 
committee such professional, technical, and 
other experts as may be necessary to enable 
such local committee properly to discharge 
its functions under this act. 

“(b) The Administrator may establish re- 
gional committees to represent two or more 
redevelopment areas when he finds that the 
establishment of such committees will fa- 
cilitate the carrying out of the purposes of 
this act. The members of the regional com- 
mittees shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrator on the same basis as are members 
of local committees, and such regional com- 
mittees shall cooperate with, and, to the ex- 
tent possible, coordinate the activities of, the 
local committees within the regions repre- 
sented by such regional committees. 

“(c) Of the sums appropriated to carry out 
the purposes of this act, not to exceed $1,500,- 
000 shall be available to the Administrator 
for the purpose of assisting the local or re- 
gional committees established under this 
section to defray their administrative ex- 
penses, but no part thereof shall be available 
for the purpose of paying salaries or traveling 
expenses of the members of such committees. 


“LOANS 


“Sec. 7. (a) Upon the recommendation of 
any local committee, the Administrator is 
authorized to make loans to assist in financ- 
ing the purchase or development of land for 
industrial usage within the redevelopment 
area represented by such committee, and the 
construction, rehabilitation, or alteration of 
industrial plants, or other manufacturing, 
commercial, or processing facilities, and the 
purchase of machinery or equipment for use, 
in such area, if he finds that— 

“(1) the project for which financial assist- 
ance is sought is reasonably calculated to al- 
leviate unemployment or underemployment 
within the redevelopment area wherein it is, 
or will be, located; 
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“(2) the funds requested for such project 
are not otherwise available on reasonable 
terms; 

“(3) the amount of the loan plus the 
amount of private funds available for such 
project are adequate to insure the comple- 
tion thereof; 

“(4) the borrower will not cause a trans- 
ferral to, or relocation in, any plant or fa- 


‘cility, the construction, rehabilitation, or al- 


teration of which is assisted under this sec- 
tion, of business operations otherwise con- 
ducted by such borrower so as to effect a re- 
duction in employment in any other area 
within the United States; and 

“(5) the construction, rehabilitation, or 
alteration, of any such plant or facility will 
provide more than a temporary alleviation of 
unemployment or underemployment. 

“(b) No loan under this section shall be 
for an amount in excess of 75 percent of the 
aggregate cost of the project for which such 
loan is made. The maturity date of any such 
loan shall be not later than 40 years after 
the date such loan was made. 

„(e) In making any loan under this sec- 
tion, the Administrator shall require that not 
less than 10 percent, or more than 25 percent, 
of the aggregate cost of the project for which 
such loan is made shall be supplied (1) by 
the State (including any agency, instrumen- 
tality, or political subdivision thereof) with- 
in which such project is to be located, or (2) 
by one or more community or area organiza- 
tions, or persons, firms, or corporations with- 
in the redevlopment area in which such 
project is to be located, as equity capital, or 
as a loan repayable only after the financial 
assistance provided under this section has 
been repaid in full, and, if such loan is se- 
cured, its security shall be subordinate to 
the lien or liens securing the financial assist- 
ance provided under this section. In deter- 
mining the amount of participation required 
under this subsection with respect to any 
particular project, the Administrator shall 
give consideration to the financial condition 
of the State or local government, and to the 
per capita income of the residence of the re- 
development area, within which such project 
is to be located. 

“(d) In making any loan under this sec- 
tion with respect to the construction, re- 
habilitation, or alteration of any plan or 
facility, the Administrator shall include in 
the loan agreement a provision that during 
the life of the loan the borrower shall not 
cause a transferral to, or relocation in, such 
plant or facility of business operations other- 
wise conducted by such borrower so as to ef- 
fect a reduction in employment in any other 
area within the United States. Such loan 
agreement shall further authorize the Ad- 
ministrator, in the event of a violation of 
the foregoing provision, to declare the un- 
paid balance of any such loan immediately 
due and payable, and, in default of payment, 
to proceed forthwith to enforce such loan 
agreement and the security thereon. 

e) As used in this section, the term bor- 
rower’ includes any successor in interest to 
the borrower, or any agent, lessee or operat- 
ing subcontractor thereof, or any person, 
firm, or corporation which directly or in- 
directly controls, is controlled by, or is under 
common control with, the borrower by rea- 
son of voting stock interest, common officers, 
directors or stockholders, voting trusts, or by 
any other direct or indirect means. 


“LOANS FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES 


“Sec. 8. (a) Upon the application of any 
State, or political subdivision thereof, Indian 
tribe, or private or public organization or 
association representing any development 
area or part thereof, the Administrator is 
authorized to make loans to assist in financ- 
ing the purchase or development of land for 
public facility usage, and the construction, 
rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or im- 
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provement of publie facilities within any 
redevelopment area, if he finds that— 

“(1) the project for which financial as- 
sistance is sought will provide more than a 
temporary alleviation of unemployment or 
underemployment in the redevelopment area 
wherein such project is, or will be, located, 
and will tend to improve the opportunities 
in such area for the successful establishment 
or expansion of industrial or commercial 
plants or facilities; 

“(2) the funds requested for such project 
are not otherwise available on reasonable 
terms; and 

“(3) the amount of the loan plus the 
amount of public funds from State or local 
sources or private funds or both, available 
for such project are adequate to insure the 
completion thereof. 

“(b) No loan under this section shall be 
for an amount in excess of 75 percent of 
the aggregate cost of the project for which 
such loan is made. The maturity date of 
any such loan shall be not later than 40 
years after the date such loan is made. 

“(c) In making any loan under this sec- 
tion, the Administrator shall require that 
not less than 10 percent, nor more than 25 
percent, of the aggregate cost of the project 
for which such loan is made shall be supplied 
(1) by the State (including any political sub- 
division thereof) within which such project 
is to be located as equity capital, or as a loan 
repayable only after the financial assistance 
provided under this section has been repaid 
in full, and, if such loan is secured, its secu- 
rity shall be subordinate to the lien or liens 
securing the financial assistance provided 
under this section. In determining the 
amount of participation required under this 
subsection with respect to any particular 
project, the Administrator shall give consid- 
eration to the financial condition of the 
State or local government, and to the per 
capita income of the residents of the rede- 
velopment area, within which such project 
is to be located. 


“GRANTS FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES 


“Sec. 9. (a) The Administrator shall con- 
duct continuing studies of needs in the va- 
rious redevelopment areas throughout the 
United States for, and the probable cost of, 
land acquisition or development for public 
facility usage, and the construction, rehabil- 
itation, alteration, expansion, or improve- 
ment of useful public facilities within such 
areas, and may receive proposals from any 
State, or political subdivision thereof, In- 
dian tribe, or private or public organization 
or association representing any redevelop- 
ment area, or part thereof, relating to land 
acquisition or development for public facil- 
ity usage, and the construction, rehabilita- 
tion, alteration, expansion, or improvement 
of public facilities within any such area, 
Any such proposal shall contain plans show- 
ing the project proposed to be undertaken, 
the cost thereof, and the contributions pro- 
posed to be made to such cost by the entity 
making the proposal, The Administrator, in 
consultation with such entity, is authorized 
to modify all or any part of such proposal. 

“(b) The Administrator, pursuant to a 
proposal received by him under this section, 
or on his own initiative, may make grants to 
any State, or political subdivision thereof, 
Indian tribe, or private or public organiza- 
tion or association representing any rede- 
velopment area, or part thereof, for land 
acquisition or development for public facility 
usage, and the construction, rehabilitation, 
alteration, expansion, or improvement of 
public facilities within a redevelopment area, 
if he finds that— 

“(1) the project for which financial assist- 
ance is sought will provide more than a 
temporary alleviation of unemployment or 
underemployment in the redevelopment area 
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wherein such project is, or will be, located, 
and will tend to improve the opportunities 
in such area for the successful establishment 
or e on of industrial or commercial 
plants or facilities; 

“(2) the entity requesting the grant pro- 
poses to contribute to the cost of the project 
for which such grant is requested in pro- 
portion to its ability so to contribute; and 

“(3) the project for which a grant is re- 
quested will fulfill a pressing need of the 
area, or part thereof, in which it is, or will 
be, located, and there is little probability 
that such project can be uncertaken without 
the assistance of a grant under this section. 
The amount of any grant under this section 
for any such project shall not exceed the 
difference between the funds which can be 
practicably obtained from other sources (in- 
cluding a loan under section 8 of this act) 
for such project, and the amount which is 
necessary to insure the completion thereof. 

“(c) The Administrator shall by regula- 
tions provide for the supervision of the 
carrying out of projects with respect to which 
grants are made under this section so as to 
insure that Federal funds are not wasted or 
dissipated. 

„d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $50 million an- 
nually for the purpose of making grants 
under this section. 


“FUNDS FOR LOANS 


“Sec. 10. To obtain funds for loans under 
this act the Administrator may, with the 
approval of the President, issue and have 
outstanding at any one time notes and obli- 
gations for purchase by the Secretary of the 
Tr in an amount not to exceed $250 
million. Such notes or other obligations 
shall be in such forms and denominations, 
have such maturities, and be subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed 
by the Administrator, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Such notes 
or other obligations shall bear interest at 
a rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average rate on outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States as of 
the last day of the month preceding the 
issuance of such notes or other obligations. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any notes and other 
obligations issued under this section and for 
such purpose is authorized to use as a 
public debt transaction the proceeds from 
the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and 
the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under such Act are extended to include 
any purchases of such notes and other 
obligations. -The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may at any time sell any of the notes 
or other obligations acquired by him un- 
der this section. All redemptions, pur- 
chases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of such notes or other obligations 
shall be treated in every respect as public 
debt transactions of the United States. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF REVOLVING FUNDS 


“Sec. 11. Of the funds raised under sec- 
tion 10 of this act, not more than (1) $100 
million shall be deposited in a revolving fund 
which shall be used for the purpose of mak- 
ing loans for projects within industrial re- 
development areas; (2) $50 million shall be 
deposited in a revolving fund which shall 
be used for the purpose of making loans 
for projects within rural redevelopment 
areas, but the principal amount of loans 
from such fund which are outstanding at 
any one time within any one State shall not 
exceed $2,500,000; and (3) $100 million shall 
be deposited in a revolving fund which shall 
be used for the purpose of making loans for 
public facilities. Receipts arising from the 
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repayment of any such loans shall be de- 
posited in the fund from which such loan 
was made and shall be utilized for the pur- 
pose for which such fund was established. 


“PROCUREMENT BY GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


“SEC. 12. (a) Each department, agency, or 
other instrumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment engaged in the procurement of any 
supplies or services for use by or on behalf 
of the United States shall— 

“(1) use its best efforts to award negoti- 
ated procurement contracts to contractors lo- 
cated within redevelopment areas to the ex- 
tent procurement objectives will permit; 

(2) where deemed appropriate, set aside 
portions of procurements for negotiations ex- 
clusively with firms located in redevelopment 
areas, if a substantial proportion of produc- 
tion on such negotiated contracts will be 
performed within redevelopment areas and if 
such firms will contract for such portions of 
the procurement at such prices; 

“(3) where deemed appropriate and con- 
sistent with procurement objectives, after 
the expiration of the period during which 
bids for any procurement are permitted to be 
submitted and if the lowest of such bids was 
submitted by a firm in an area other than 
a redevelopment area, negotiate with firms 
in redevelopment areas with a view to ascer- 
taining whether any such firm will furnish 
the services or supplies with respect to which 
bids were theretofore submitted for an 
amount equal to, or less than, the amount 
of the lowest bid theretofore submitted for 
the furnishing of such services or supplies, 
and if any such firm can be found, award the 
contract for the furnishing of such services 
or supplies to such firm; 

“(4) assure that firms in redevelopment 
areas which are on appropriate bidders’ lists 
will be given the opportunity to submit bids 
or proposals on all procurements for which 
they are qualified and on which small busi- 
ness joint-determinations have not been 
made, but whenever the number of firms on 
a bidders’ list is exclusive, there shall be 
included a representative number of firms 
from redevelopment areas; 

“(5) in the event of tie bids on offers 
on any procurement, award the contract to 
the firm located in a redevelopment area, 
other things being equal; 

“(6) encourage prime contractors to award 
subcontracts to firms in redevelopment areas; 
and 

“(7) cooperate with other departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government in achieving the objectives 
set out in this subsection, 

“(b) The Administrator shall furnish all 
departments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government with a list of 
areas which he has designated as redevelop- 
ment areas under this act, together with a 
list of the services and supplies which are 
most abundantly available in each of such 
areas. 

“INFORMATION 


“Sec. 13. The Administrator shall aid de- 
pressed areas by furnishing to interested 
individuals, communities, industries, and 
enterprises within such areas any assistance, 
technical information, market research, or 
other forms of assistance, information, or 
advice which are obtainable from the various 
departments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government and which would 
be useful in alleviating conditions of exces- 
sive unemployment or underemployment 
within such areas. The Administrator shall 
furnish the procurement divisions of the 
various departments, agencies, and other in- 
strumentalities of the Federal Government 
with a list containing the names and ad- 
dresses of business firms which are located in 
redevelopment areas and which are desirous 
of obtaining Government contracts for the 
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furnishing of supplies or services, and desig- 
nating the supplies and services such firms 
are engaged in providing. 


“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec, 14. In carrying out his duties under 
this act, the Administrator is authorized to 
provide technical assistance to areas which 
he has designated as redevelopment areas un- 
der this act. Such assistance shall include 
studies evaluating the needs of, and develop- 
ing potentialities for, economic growth of 
such areas. Such assistance may be provided 
by the Administrator through members of 
his staff or through the employment of pri- 
vate individuals or institutions under con- 
tracts entered into for such purpose. 


“POWERS OF ADMINISTRATOR 


“Sec. 15. In performing his duties under 
this act, the Administrator is authorized to— 

“(1) hold such hearings, sit and act at 
such times and places, and take such testi- 
mony, as he may deem advisable; 

“(2) request directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or 
instrumentality information, suggestions, es- 
timates, and statistics needed to carry out 
the purposes of this act; and each depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized to furnish such information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, and statistics directly to 
the Administrator; 

“(3) under regulations prescribed by him, 
assign or sell at public or private sale, or 
otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in his 
discretion and upon such terms and condi- 
tions and for such consideration as he shall 
determine to be reasonable, any evidence of 
debt, contract, claim, personal property, or 
security assigned to or held by him in con- 
nection with the payment of loans made 
under this act, and collect or compromise all 
obligations assigned to him in connection 
with the payment of such loans until such 
time as such obligation may be referred to 
the Attorney General for suit or collection; 

“(4) deal with, complete, renovate, im- 
prove, modernize, insure, rent, or sell for cash 
or credit, upon such terms and conditions 
and for such consideration as he shall deter- 
mine to be reasonable, any real or personal 
property conveyed to, or otherwise acquired 
by, him in connection with the payment of 
loans made under this act; 

“(5) pursue to final collection, by way of 
compromise or other administrative action, 
prior to reference to the Attorney General, 
all claims against third parties assigned to 
him in connection with loans made under 
this act, and the power to convey and to 
execute in the name of the Administrator 
deeds of conveyance, deeds of release, assign- 
ments and satisfactions of mortgages, and 
any other written instrument relating to real 
or personal property or any interest therein 
acquired by the Administrator pursuant to 
the provisions of this act may be exercised 
by the Administrator or by any officer or 
agent appointed by him for that purpose; 

“(6) in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise vested 
in him, take any and all actions, including 
the procurement of the services of attorneys 
by contract, determined by him to be neces- 
sary or desirable in making, servicing, com- 
promising, modifying, liquidating, or other- 
wise administratively dealing with or realiz- 
ing on loans made under this act; and 

“(7) establish such rules, regulations, and 
procedures as he may deem appropriate in 
carrying out the provisions of this act. 


““VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


“Sec. 16. (a) The Secretary of Labor 
shall— 

“(1) prescribe and provide suitable train- 
ing for unemployed individuals residing in 
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redevelopment areas who are in need of 
training, retraining, or reemployment or vo- 
cational education; 

“(2) enter into agreements with other de- 
partments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government, and with agen- 
cies maintained by joint Federal and State 
contributions whereby the existing facilities 
of such departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities may be utilized, on a reimburs- 
able basis, in carrying out the purposes of 
this section; and 

“(3) by agreement or contract with public 
or private institutions or establishments, 
provide for such additional training facilities 
as may be necessary to accomplish the pur- 
poses of this section. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor shall cooper- 
ate with existing Federal, State, and local 
agencies and officials in charge of existing 
programs relating to training, retraining, 
and reemployment and vocational education 
for the purpose of coordinating his activities 
with those of such agencies and Officials. 


“RETRAINING SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


“Src. 17. The Secretary of Labor shall, on 
behalf of the United States, enter into agree- 
ments with States in which redevelopment 
areas are located under which the Secretary 
shall make payments to such States for the 
purpose of enabling such States, as agents of 
the United States, to make weekly retraining 
payments to unemployed individuals residing 
within such redevelopment areas who are not 
entitled to unemployment compensation 
(either because their unemployment com- 
pensation benefits have been exhausted or 
because they were not insured for such com- 
pensation) and who have been certified by 
the Secretary of Labor to be undergoing 
training for a new job. Such payments shall 
be made for a period not exceeding 13 weeks, 
and the amounts of such payments shall be 
equal to the amount of the average weekly 
unemployment compensation payment pay- 
able in the State making such payments. 


“ANNUAL REPORT 


“Sec. 18. The Administrator shall make a 
comprehensive and detailed annual report to 
the Congress of his operations under this act 
for each fiscal year beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957. Such report shall 
be printed, and shall be transmitted to the 
Congress not later than January 3 of the 
year following the fiscal year with respect to 
which such report is made. Such report 
shall show, among other things, the number 
and size of Government contracts for the 
furnishing of supplies and services placed 
with business firms located in redevelopment 
areas, and the amount and duration of em- 
ployment resulting therefrom. 

“APPROPRIATION 

“Sec. 19. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act.” 


INCREASE IN SALARIES OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. | Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, June 14, I introduced a bill 
(H. R. 11790) to increase the salaries 
of those Federal employees who are paid 
in accordance with the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended. I believe that there 
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is ample justification for such a measure 
at this time. 

There are two chief reasons for pro- 
posing an increase in these salaries. 
First, each previous increase was delayed 
after the real need for it had developed; 
and, secondly, the pay of employees in all 
grades has not advanced at the rate or 
in the proportion to which salaries and 
wages have gone ahead outside the Gov- 
ernment service. 

The adverse economic situation in 
which employees under the Classification 
Act find themselves may be summarized 
as follows: 

First. The gross average weekly earn- 
ings of production workers in manufac- 
turing industries increased from $23.86 
in 1939 to $78.39 in April 1956. This 
was an increase of 228.5 percent. This 
was double the rate of increase for grade 
GS-1. In the same period, the Consumer 
Price Index rose 94.7 percent from 
August 1939 to April 2956. Thus the 
advance in gross average weekly earn- 
ings for factory workers was 69 percent 
greater than the increase in consumer 
prices. 

If Classification Act salaries on a 
weekly basis in the first three grades had 
been raised in the same proportion as the 
earnings of factory workers, the situa- 
tion would have been as follows: 


Actual rate Proportionate 


It may be objected to that so-called 
white-collar and blue-collar pay rates 
are not comparable, but that is a fallacy 
to which only those who attempt to 
justify low pay rates will subscribe. Of 
course, they differ to the extent their 
jobs differ, but the economic bases for 
wage-rate determinations are no differ- 
ent than those for fixing salaries. 

The one significant difference between 
the two groups is the lack of unionization 
in the white-collar group. This is why 
the earnings of the factory worker have 
increased at a more rapid rate and more 
substantially than those of the white- 
collar group. About 15 million workers 
are employed in clerical, professional, 
and technical positions, excluding the 
managerial category. It is reliably esti- 
mated that 2,750,000 are union members, 
or about 18 percent of the estimated 
white-collar potential. In contrast is 
the degree of unionization among pro- 
duction workers—the blue-collar group. 
Well over 50 percent of the union poten- 
tial in the blue-collar category have been 
organized. 

Second. This disparity between the 
increase in earnings of the factory 
worker and the officeworker is further 
pointed up by these figures of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics showing the per- 
centage increase in the median wage or 
salary income of experienced male em- 
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ployees in the following occupational 
groups: 


Percent 

increase, 

Major occupation group: 1939-54 

Professional, technical 171.1 

Clerical and kindred workers. 162.8 

ER a eR aa 199.4 
Craftsmen, foreman, and kindred 

OTROS no ae ten wae A 224.4 
Service workers, except private 
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Third. Another measurement of the 
trend of clerical and professional earn- 
ings is the index of weekly earnings for 
this group prepared monthly by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. This 
index indicates that clerical and pro- 
fessional earnings increased 150.9 per- 
cent from August 1939 to February 1956. 
In 1953 BLS calculated the increase in 
average salaries of classification act 
salaries, general schedule, to have been 
92.2 percent. Last year’s raise would 
bring this figure up to 106.6 percent. On 
the basis of the Federal Reserve index, 
the increase in the earnings of all cler- 
ical and professional employees was 21 
percent above that for Federal white- 
collar workers, This shows that Fed- 
eral employees lagged behind even the 
relatively poor position which white- 
collar workers in the entire labor force 
had attained during and since World 
War II. 

Fourth. The economic disadvantage of 
employees in the upper grades of the 
general schedule of the classification act 
is confirmed both by the Federal Reserve 
index and a comparison provided by the 
BLS, both of which have already been 
analyzed. This disadvantage is further 
confirmed by the Consumer Price Index. 
These employees have lagged behind ad- 
vancing prices ever since classification 
act pay schedules received their first re- 
vision 11 years ago. This disparity has 
from time to time been emphasized until 
at present it has reached a point which 
will make it doubly difficult to hold in 
the Federal Civil Service persons whom 
it can ill-afford to lose. 

This is indicated in a comparison of 
existing salaries with those which are 
needed to preserve the economic position 


of these employees in 1939. The com- 
parison. follows: 

urren! maintain 

Grade salary | 1939 buying 


The marked disparity between current 
salaries and the amount of pay needed 
to main their former economic position 
is apparent. It has come about by the 
fact that each time salaries were raised 
the amount fell short of the sum needed 
to retrieve lost purchasing power. Thus 
there has been a cumulative loss which 
has never been restored even to an ap- 
preciable extent in the upper grades. 
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I think one of the most significant 
aspects of the bill is that it takes into 
consideraiton the numerous across-the- 
board increases that have been passed 
by Congress. You will note that the bill 
proposes proportionately smaller in- 
creases in the lower brackets. The pur- 
pose of this is to bring about proper ad- 
justments in the salary levels so that 
they will be more in line with the re- 
sponsibilities of the respective grades. 

The following schedule shows the 
effects of the bill: 

Proposed Classification Act salary rates based 
on a graduated percentage formula * 


Present New Percent 
Grade | entrance Amount of] entrance of 
salary rate salary rate | “increase 
1 #2, $195.75 | $2, 885.75 7.3 
2 2, 960 243. 00 3, 203. 00 8.2 
3 3,175 280. 63 3, 455. 63 8.8 
4 3,415 322. 63 3, 737. 63 9.4 
5 3, 670 367. 25 4, 037. 25 10.0 
6 4, 080 439. 00 4.519. 00 10.8 
7 4, 525 516. 88 5, 041. 88 11.4 
8 4, 970 594.75 5, 564. 75 12.0 
9 5, 440 677.00 6, 117. 00 12.4 
10 5, 915 760. 13 6, 675. 13 12.9 
11 6, 390 843. 25 7, 233. 25 13.2 
12 7, 570 1, 049.75 8. 619. 75 13.9 
13 8, 990 1, 298.25 | 10, 288. 25 14.4 
14 10, 320 1. 500. 20 11, 910. 20 15.4 
15 11, 610 2, 054. 60 13, 664. 60 17.7 
16 12, 900 2,519.00 | 15,419.00 19.5 
17 13, 975 2,906.00 | 16, 881. 00 20. 8 
18 14, 800 8, 203.00 | 18, 003.00 21.6 


1 614 percent of that part of existing salary which is not 
in excess of $2,500, plus 1714 percent.of that part which is 
in excess of $2,500 but not in excess of $10,000 plus 36 
percent of that part which is in excess of $10,000, 


Source: Based on salary rates in Public Law 94, 
84th Cong. 

On the basis of this evidence, the rates 
provided in H. R. 11790 are well within 
reason and quite realistic. 


AMENDING CONSTITUTIONAL PRO- 
VISION ON TREATYMAKING POWER 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have introduced House Joint Reso- 
lution 648, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution to provide that a ma- 
jority of the Members of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate must 
concur in the making of a treaty by the 
President. 

This is a simple amendment and 
should have the prompt action of the 
House before the present session ad- 


journs. 

Treaties, Mr. Speaker, should be rati- 
fied by a plain majority of both the 
House and Senate instead of by a two- 
thirds majority of the Senate alone. 
Why should there be a different rule of 
procedure in the matter of treaty ratifi- 
cation than applies to every other piece 
of Federal legislation? As I see it, the 
exception that exists today is illogical. 

For what good reason should it require 
a majority of the House plus a mere 
majority of the Senate to make war? 
But two-thirds of the Senate alone to 
make peace? On what ground should 
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the House be deprived of a voice in the 
treatymaking process? This body is 
called upon to implement treaties in the 
adoption of which it has had no voice. 
It votes funds needed to put a treaty 
into operation. It initiates any taxa- 
tion which this involves. It participates 
in the passage of any internal legisla- 
tion required to make a treaty effective. 

Mr. Speaker, the requirements of con- 
stitutional consistency are certainly no 
different from the requirements of sound 
democratic procedures. Are we not the 
body that most directly represents the 
people? Are we not much more respon- 
sive to public opinion by virtue of the 
fact that the entire membership must be 
elected every 2 years? Should we not 
have an equal say in the vital question 
of foreign relations, than a body more 
remote from the popular will, as meas- 
ured by either a time or a population 
standard? 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the pres- 
ent practice of treaty ratification places 
excessive power in the hands of a mi- 
nority in the other body. 

Many Presidents have deplored the ex- 
isting constitutional provision. At one 
time John Hay, when Secretary of State, 
referred to the present constitutional 
provision as an “irreparable mistake.“ 
He said that under the Constitution as 
now written this “puts it into the power 
of one-third plus one of the Senate to 
meet with a categorical veto any treaty 
negotiated by the President, even though 
it may have the approval of nine-tenths 
of the people of the Nation.” 

It is important to remember this fact 
as we consider the overall question of 
treaty ratification under the Constitu- 

on. 

In the Constitutional Convention, his- 
tory records there were many who 
thought the two-thirds provision wholly 
objectionable. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
pointed out that it would place it “in 
the power of a minority to control the 
will of a majority.” And he urged that 
a simple majority be required and that 
the House of Representatives also join 
in the power of approval, because as 
treaties are to have the operation of laws, 
they ought to have the sanction of laws 
also. This was wise counsel. 

Why then was the present provision 
adopted? Chiefly it seems to me because 
the framers of the Constitution had an 
idea that the other body would be small 
and it would act as a consulting body. 
Some members of the Constitutional 
Convention contended that only the 
other body could safely be trusted with 
the power of approval because of the 
necessity for preserving secrecy in the 
consideration of treaties. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the argu- 
ments which finally prevailed in the Con- 
stitutional Convention are not valid to- 
day. Ninety-six Members of the other 
body cannot and do not act as a special 
council. The ratification of treaties are 
arrived at openly and under the glare 
of public debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the House 
of Representatives should respond to this 
suggestion and approve House Joint 
Resolution 648 overwhelmingly. It would 
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give this body a participating voice in 
foreign policy of which it has been un- 
justly, unwisely, and inconsistently de- 
prived. Certainly it should meet with 
presidential approval because Presidents 
for years have been concerned about the 
veto power of treaties possessed by one- 
third plus one of the other body. 

There is another reason and that is 
that the President in any case always 
needs the positive help of the House in 
carrying out his foreign policy. Pres- 
ently this body is deprived of its rightful 
place in the ratification of treaties, yet 
it participates in all phases of internal 
legislation that supports a treaty or that 
may be required by a treaty. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that there may be 
prompt action by the House on my reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point a 
copy of my amendment, which follows: 
House Joint Resolution 648 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution to provide that a ma- 
jority of the Members of the House of 

Representatives and of the Senate must 

concur in the making of any treaty by the 

President 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Section 1. The President shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent 
of Congress, to make treaties, provided that 
a majority of the Members of the House of 
Representatives present, and a majority of 
the Senators present, concur in such treaty. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within 7 
years from the date of its submission to the 
States by the Congress.” 


THE VETERAN AND HIS FUTURE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SIKES] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I take great 
satisfaction in what I am about to say. 
For I am speaking of an important group 
which now enjoys the accusation of being 
a pressure group. 

Personally, I have absolutely no objec- 
tion to bankers being for bankers, or 
manufacturers for manufacturers, or 
Frenchmen for Frenchmen. 

But I am a little bothered when per- 
sons seeking their betterment in a period 
of neglect are called a pressure group. 

I am bothered when veterans and dis- 
abled veterans especially, are given the 
heave-ho because legislation that affects 
their very self-respect, their living, their 
day-to-day existence, excites their own 
interest and their own quite normal 
reaction. 

It seems that the way for veterans not 
to be a pressure group is to forget their 
role in society and the service they gave 
to our country. 
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If they must have some civic interest, 
some participatory feeling in the Gov- 
ernment for whose survival they gave a 
part of their body or mind, or proved 
themselves willing to give life itself, then 
they are asked to forget their status as 
servicemen and as veterans. 

It is because of things like this that 
I am a little tired of hearing the Dis- 
abled American Veterans and other vet- 
erans’ groups called by names that are 
intended to impugn their motives. Iam 
tired of hearing veterans’ organizations 
called promoters of privileged legislation. 

I want the needs of veterans consid- 
ered on the basis of merit under a con- 
cept of government that seeks to “form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessing of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

For me, the disabled veteran is not to 
be treated like some nondescript mendi- 
cant once removed from the poorhouse. 

For me, the veteran has earned, at 
the very least, the Nation’s respect, its 
consideration, in some instances a tan- 
gible type of gratitude which should be 
expressed not merely in language, but in 
material terms tailored to the Nation’s 
capacity and the needs and requirements 
of the cases in point. 

Veterans’ legislation is being con- 
fronted by an increasing wall of opposi- 
tion. 

If you examine this opposition you find 
that some of it is objective, some of it is 
philosophically prejudiced, and much of 
it is downright hostile. 

The luster of heroism has worn off. 

We are more than a decade removed 
from World War II. World War I is cat- 
aloged in the memory of some with the 
French and Indian Wars and, I suppose, 
the War of the Roses. Some, no doubt, 
already are asking: World War I? 
When was that? 

If there are those who cannot remem- 
ber the war, then how are they to be 
expected to remember its heroes, the 
rank and file who did the bloody, dirty 
work of battle? 

All the blood, the anguish, the suffer- 
ing of Korea seem now to have been al- 
located a small space somewhere in the 
history of foreign policy. To some it 
still is a police action. 

We are in that phase of remembrance 
where— 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 

The Captains and the Kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart 


The essence of this new wall of opposi- 
tion gets its fullest and its most potent 
expression in the more or less recently 
released Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Veterans’ Pensions. 

It may be that some of its findings 
have merit but I have thus far been un- 
able to find many that do. I find myself 
hostile to its hostility even if—here and 
there—a sound policy could be assumed 
to be enunciated. The report is called, 
Findings and Recommendations—Vet- 
erans’ Benefits in the United States and 
is directed to the President by the 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions. A 25-page summary of the 
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415-page report begins like a slap in the 
veteran’s face. 

It puts its whole case in one sentence 
this way: 


Military service in time of war or peace— 


I am quoting— 
should be treated as discharging an obliga- 
tion of citizenship and not of itself as a basis 
for future Government benefits. 


With the first hammer blow the vet- 
eran is put on the defensive. 

The cruel presumption of so hostile an 
approach seems to be that he joined the 
military service whether in war or in 
peace, in order to get future Government 
benefits. 

I do not recall anybody handing out 
copies of the prospective GI bill of 
rights at the recruiting station—or 
promising pensions.. I can remember 
the line: “There’s a war on, brother— 
and you're in it.“ 

The report recommends that 

Special veterans’ benefits should be pro- 
vided only for the significant requirements 


of veterans that arise directly out of their 
military service. 


It goes on to say that— 

The ordinary or non-service-connected 
needs which veterans have in common with 
all citizens should be met wherever possible 
through the general welfare programs under 
which veterans are covered along with other 
people. Veterans’ non-service-connected 


benefits should be minimized and gradually 
eliminated, 


Now there you have the basic philos- 
ophy of the President’s Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions. 

The key words here are: “minimized” 
and “gradually eliminated.” 

The plan is to shunt as many veterans 
as possible into the mass assembly yard 
they now call social security. 

That means a veteran gets no recog- 
nition as a veteran. 

Of course, I favor social security and 
have all of my political life. 

It is my position, however, that social 
security and veterans’ pensions are two 
wholly disparate, dissimilar, and basic- 
ally unrelated areas of legislation. 

Joining them together is legislatively 
unrealistic and conducive to a confu- 
sion of meanings. 

To put veterans’ pensions within the 
category of social security is to ignore 
the significance of the word “veteran.” 

The sponsors of this idea would herd 
the veteran with a nameless mass. 

The purpose of the proposed recom- 
mendations is to deprive him of his vet- 
eran status in the context of future leg- 
islation and in any event to reduce and 
to gradually eliminate whatever now 
exists. 

Let me put in here that I have the 
highest respect for the Chairman of the 
Commission—Omar N. Bradley—as a 
soldier and indeed, for its members. I 
do find it difficult to call this report a. 
document on veterans’ benefits. I find 
it rather a document against veterans’ 
benefits. 

Notwithstanding my opposition to the 
general tone of the report, I shall study 
it carefully for any desirable legislation 
that may be predicated on some of its 
findings. For example, I not only refuse 
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to quarrel with one of the Commission’s 
recommendations, but even wholeheart- 
edly endorse it. That is the recom- 
mendation which reads: 

Service-connected benefits should be ac- 
corded the highest priority among the spe- 
cial programs for veterans. Service-con- 
nected compensation and related benefits 
should be liberal, even generous. 


Of course, to have said anything less 
than that about service-connected dis- 
abilities would have wrecked the report 
in toto. Nevertheless, I am grateful 
that the President’s Commission saw fit 
to make its statement so vigorous and so 
pronounced and so unequivocal. Nor can 
I find ground to quarrel with the recom- 
mendations, for instance that— 

The Government in general, and especially 
the Veterans’ Administration, should develop 
and maintain a rounded research program 
so that basic comparative information on 
the economic and social conditions of vet- 
erans and non-veterans will always be avail- 
able to the President, and to the Congress, 
and to the public. 


Of course, decisions should be predi- 
cated upon information, upon knowledge 
and upon facts. 

But may I add that decisions should 
also be based upon something deeply sig- 
nificant in the appraisal of the veteran’s 
situation, That deeply significant factor 
may be compressed in the simple but 
meaningful phrase: Moral obligation. 

If we lose sight of that principle, we 
set in motion a chain of conduct, legis- 
lative and executive and possibly judicial, 
which may very well undermine the 
heart of democratic government. The 
veteran is someone who has done a very 
special service and in proportion to the 
quality and the sacrifice of that service he 
should be recognized. To fail to so rec- 
ognize him is to renege on a moral obli- 
gation. Moreover, maybe they know, but 
I am sure I do not know, just what is the 
narrow sense in which the term “service 
connected” is used. There are disabili- 
ties due to war service which may not 
show up for a decade or even more, and 
even when they do show up there may be 
no conclusive, no positive, no absolute 
evidence for attributing them to war. Yet 
in ever so many instances these disabili- 
ties are indeed due to war service and 
that fact may very well be safely in- 
ferred. A whole range of nervous ail- 
ments have their roots in the turmoil and 
the distress of combat and even non- 
combat service under the strain of over- 
all violence. Men may live with these 
ailments for a lifetime and remain per- 
manently handicapped under them. Yet 
they will not manifest any obvious signs 
of disorder calling for such drastic at- 
tention as would bring the cases within 
the purview of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. What I say is not critical of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Moral obligation is a precious phrase. 

And moral obligation, I like to think, 
invests much of the pending current vet- 
erans’ legislation in the Congress. 

There is, for example, the bill—it has 
passed the House—that calls for the 
simplification and codification into a sin- 
gle act of all laws governing payment of 
compensation for service-connected dis- 
ability or death. Another bill that also 
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passed the House revises and simplifies 
laws providing for benefit payments to 
survivors of servicemen and veterans. 
Still another bill provides for medical 
care of dependents of members of the 
Armed Forces. These bills have not yet 
become law. They are pending in the 
Senate. But there is Public Law 490 
which increases the pay of 6-month 
trainees under the Reserve Act from $50 
to $78 per month. Another bill not yet 
law extends to June 30, 1956, free postal 
privileges for members of the Armed 
Forces in specified areas abroad. The 
Congress passed Public Law 497 which 
increases the pay of medical and dental 
officers in the armed services and the 
Public Health Service. The House 
passed—and action is pending in the 
Senate—on a bill providing educational 
assistance to children of certain veterans 
who died in World War II or Korea. 
Still another bill in the early stages of 
passage redefines the eligibility require- 
ment of widows for pension or com- 
pensation. The object is to make the 
eligibility uniform for widows of vet- 
erans of World War I and II and Korea. 
The House has under consideration a bill 
that would increase by $600 the income 
limitations applicable to the widow or 
child of a deceased veteran for pension 
purposes during the year in which death 
occurs. There is also pending the bill 
which permits pension payments to vet- 
erans hospitalized with tuberculosis less 
than 6 months. 

The legislation I have discussed covers 
only the second session of the 84th Con- 
gress. But as you can see moral obliga- 
tion is not a precept lost on the Congress 
of the United States. And I am certain 
that any proposed recommendations 
that aim to blind the Congress or the 
country to its sense of moral obligation 
are destined for failure. 

Veterans have a fight on their hands 
and they are not given to retreat. They 
are fighting for the right to place the 
veteran status of veterans in its true 
focus. They are fighting to check the 
antagonists of veterans’ programs who 
seek to win their aims by first placing 
the veterans of the United States in an 
unfavorable light in public opinion. We 
must not let them be humbled, belittled, 
offended, or put in the position of being 
ashamed to ask for the respect and the 
recognition due America’s veterans. 
They are the men and women who have 
taken years out of their lives, lost pos- 
sible promotion in private life, profits 
and income, men and women who have 
sacrificed a part of their health and 
well-being for the survival of this coun- 
try and the free world. It is up to veter- 
ans to fight back—and hard—at the con- 
cept that would paint the war veterans 
as a mendicant group standing, hat in 
hand, outside the halls of Congress beg- 
ging for a handout. 

Let us take heart in the fact there is 
strength in numbers and greater 
strength in the justice and rightness of 
the cause of veterans. It is true that 
veterans’ expenditures are now at the 
rate of $4.5 billion a year. But I have 
been talking about putting the veteran 
situation in focus. And I find that the 
President has been asking for $4.9 billion 
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in foreign aid. Now, one may be for or 
against foreign aid. But regardless of 
one’s stand on that issue, I incline to the 
view that whether there is rice in Burma, 
however important this may be, is sec- 
ondary to my consideration, as a Con- 
gressman for the status of the veteran. 
It is the veteran who made it possible for 
us to consider Burma and Afghanistan, 
and Ceylon, and Pakistan in our foreign- 
aid program or to have any foreign-aid 
program at all. 

My faith rests deep in the United 
States and this Nation, I am confident, 
will not let its veterans down. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Saytor (at the 
request of Mr. Gavin), for 2 days, on 
account of illness. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Tumu tty and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Macurowicz and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. FascELL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Jackson (at the request of Mr. 
SMrrk of Wisconsin) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM and to include an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Frep SCHWENGEL, 
of Iowa, on Flag Day. 

Mr. WEsTLAND and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 

Mr. Koch and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. 

Mr. PowELL (at the request of Mr. 
ROOSEVELT) and include extraneous 
matter. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S8. 2572. An act to authorize the inter- 
change of lands between the Department of 
Agriculture and military departments of the 
Department of Defense, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 3363. An act for the relief of Miroslav 
Slovak; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3365. An act to amend section 410 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, to 
change the requirements for obtaining a 
freight-forwarder permit; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

S. 3879. An act to supplement the antitrust 
laws of the United States in order to balance 
the power now heavily weighted in favor of 
automobile manufacturers by enabling fran- 
chise automobile dealers to bring suit in the 
district courts of the United States to recover 
compensatory damages sustained by reason 
of the failure of automobile manufacturers 
to act in good faith in complying with the 
terms of franchises or in terminating or not 
renewing franchises with their dealers; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R.2106. An act to provide that the 
enlistment contracts or periods of obligated 
service of members of the Armed Forces shall 
not terminate by reason of appointment as 
cadets or midshipmen at the Military, Naval, 
Air Force, or Coast Guard Academies, or as 
midshipmen in the Naval Reserve, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5382. An act for the relief of W. R. 
Zanes & Company of Louisiana, Inc.; 

H. R. 10060. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1953, as amended; 

H. J. Res. 533. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 534. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 535. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 553. Joint resolution waiving cer- 
tain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 554, Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 555. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission in the United States of certain 
aliens; 

H. J. Res. 566, Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 591. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: ; 


S. 417. An act for the relief of Pearl O. 
Sellaz: 

S. 530. an act for the relief of the Sacred 
Heart Hospital; 

S. 1146. An act to further amend section 
20 of the With the Enemy Act, re- 
lating to fees of agents, attorneys, and rep- 
resentatives; 

S. 1414. An act for the relief of James 
Edward Robinson; 

S. 1749. An act adopting and authorizing 
the improvement of Rockland Harbor, Maine; 

S. 2016. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Law- 
rence F. Kramer; 

S. 2152. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Susie Lee Spencer; 

S. 2202. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into an additional 
contract with the Yuma County Water 
Users’ Association with respect to payment 
of construction charges on the valley divi- 
sion, Yuma reclamation project, Arizona, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2582. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of William 
E. Stone for disability retirement as a Re- 
serve officer or Army of the United States 
officer under the provisions of the act of 
April 3, 1939, as amended; 

S. 3265. An act to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
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provide for filing vessel utilization and per- 
formance reports by operators of vessels in 
the foreign commerce of the United States; 

S. 3472. An act for the relief of Patricia A, 
Pembroke; 

5.3581. On act to increase the retired pay 
of certain members of the former Lighthouse 
Service; 

S. 3778. An act to amend the act for the 
protection of walruses; 

S. 3857. An act to clarify section 1103 (d) 
of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage Insur- 
ance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended; and 

S. 3945. An act for the relief of Walter C. 
Jordan and Elton W. Johnson. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of 
the following titles: 


H.R.1410. An act for the relief of Gio- 
vanna Scano; 

H. R.2709. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Rene Weil; 

H. R. 3373. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Zella K. Thissell; 

H. R. 5382. An act for the relief of W. R. 
Zanes and Company of Louisiana, Inc.; 

H. R. 5453. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Robert Bradford Bickerstaff; 

H. R. 6143. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Codes of 1939 and 1954, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 6742. An act for the relief of Rumiko 
Fujiki Kirkpatrick; 

H. R. 6955. An act for the relief of Inna 
Hekker Grade; 

H. R.7373. An act for the relief of Eugene 
G. Aretz; 

H. R. 8041, An act for the relief of Clyde 
R. Stevens; 

H. R. 8867. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of F. M. Bryson; 

H. R. 9285. An act to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, so as to extend 
for 2 additional years the authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase United States 
obligations directly from the Treasury; 

H. R. 11205. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claims of Roy Cowan and others arising 
by reason of the flooding of land in the 
vicinity of Lake Alice, N. Dak.; 

H. J. Res. 591. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 609. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o'clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 21, 1956, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1986. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report and 
findings on the McMillan Delta project, 
Pecos River Basin, N. Mex., pursuant to the 
provisions of section 9 (a) of the Reclama- 
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tion Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) 
(H. Doc. No. 429); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

1987. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract with the Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park Physical Medicine Center, Inc., 
which when executed by the Director of the 
National Park Service, will authorize the con- 
cessioner to operate the physical medicine 
center and to obtain hot waters therefor, 
in Hot Springs National Park, Ark., for a 
period of 20 years from January 1, 1953, 
pursuant to the act of July 31, 1953 (67 
Stat. 271); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1988. A letter from the Chairman, Com- 
mission on Government Security, relative 
to presenting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion which requests the Congress to extend 
the time for filing the final report of the 
Commission from December 31, 1956, as pres- 
ently fixed by Public Law 304, 84th Congress, 
to June 30, 1957; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1989. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
additional information relative to the case 
of Jacob Passic, A~4371303, involving suspen- 
sion of deportation, and requesting that it be 
withdrawn from those before the Congress 
and returned to the jurisdiction of this Serv- 
ice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1990. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting additional information relative to 
the case of Urania Antippas, A-6334252, 
(0800-173918), involving suspension of de- 
portation, and requesting that it be with- 
drawn from those before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of this Service; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1991. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting copies of orders suspending depor- 
tation as well as a list of the persons in- 
volved, pursuant to section 244 (a) (1) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) (1)); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1992. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion as well as a list of the persons involved, 
pursuant to section 244 (a) (5) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952 (8 
U. S. G. 1254 (a) (5)); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1993, A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Material), transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
surrender and convey to the city of New York 
certain rights of access in and to Marshall, 
John, and Little Streets adjacent to the New 
York Naval Shipyard, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. LONG: Joint Committee on the Dispo- 
sition of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 2397. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 
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8000. A bill to amend section 610 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 to prohibit the 
serving of alcoholic beverages to airline pas- 
sengers while in flight; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2399). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 10683. A bill to amend the De- 
pendents Assistance Act of 1950, as amended, 
so as to provide punishment for fraudulent 
acceptance of benefits thereunder; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2400). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. S. 3307. An act to amend section 9 
(d) of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act to authorize jurisdiction in the 
Federal courts in certain reemployment 
cases; wihout amendment (Rept. No. 2401). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4296. A bill to provide that cer- 
tain professors at West Point shall not be 
deprived of certain retirement benefits; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2402). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 6729. A bill to provide that the 
Secretary of the Navy shall appoint certain 
former members of the Navy and Marine 
Corps to the Fleet Reserve or Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve, as may be appropriate, and 
thereafter transfer such members to the ap- 
propriate retired list; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2403). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 9246. A bill to amend the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946 by authorizing pay- 
ments to survivors of former members for 
unused leave credit; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2404). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 9892. A bill to amend the pro- 
visions of the Revised Statutes relating to 
physical examinations preliminary to pro- 
motion of officers of the naval service; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2405). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BLATNICK: Committee on Public 
Works. S. 2210. An act to modify the project 
for the St. Marys River, Mich., South Canal, 
in order to repeal the authorization for the 
alteration of the International Bridge as part 
of such project, and to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to accomplish such altera- 
tion; without amendment (Rept. No. 2406). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 11740. A bill to provide for a 
temporary increase in the public debt limit; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2407). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Twentieth inter- 
mediate report on the Al Sarena case. (Rept. 
No. 2408). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 10720. A bill for the relief of 
Dorothy E. Green and Thelma L. Alley; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2398). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 11860. A bill to alleviate conditions 
of excessive unemployment and underem- 
ployment in depressed industrial and rural 
areas; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 11861. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing Federal participa- 
tion in the cost of protecting the shores of 
publicly owned property,” approved August 
13, 1946; to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 11862. A bill relating to the retire- 
ment of officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police force, the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, the United States 
Park Police force, and the White House Police 
force, and the relief payable to their widows, 
children, and orphans; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, FASCELL: 

H. R. 11863. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit the donation and other dis- 
posal of property to State welfare agencies 
and nonprofit welfare institutions; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

H. R. 11864. A bill relating to the computa- 
tion of the retirement income credit in the 
case of joint income-tax returns; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HAYWORTH: 

H. R. 11865. A bill to amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 to provide for studies of the 
social and economic effects of automation; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 11866. A bill relating to the report- 
ing for income-tax purposes of dues and fees 
received by nonprofit service corporations; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 11867. A bill to facilitate the ad- 
ministration and development of the Whit- 
man National Monument, in the State of 
Washington, by authorizing the acquisition 
of additional land for the monument, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H. R. 11868. A bill to exempt certain ve- 
hicles used for religious purposes from Fed- 
eral excise tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 11869. A bill to provide that any 
United States passport hereafter issued to 
a citizen shall not show his place of birth 
or contain any other information which 
would indicate whether he is a citizen by 
birth or by naturalization; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 11870. A bill to amend paragraphs 
1773 and 1774 of the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
permit free importation of certain religious 
articles by additional organizations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee (by 
request): 

H. R. 11871. A bill to provide a uniform 
premium pay system for Federal employees 
engaged in inspectional services, to authorize 
a uniform system of fees and charges for 
such services, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 11872. A bill to amend section 270 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. R. 11873. A bill to amend the Water- 

shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act 
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so as to eliminate delay in the start of proj- 
ects; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H. R. 11874. A bill authorizing a compre- 
hensive project for control and progressive 
eradication of salt-marsh and other in- 
jurious mosquitoes in the coastal area of 
southwest Louisiana; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. R. 11875. A bill to encourage the dis- 
covery, development, and production of 
manganese-bearing ores and concentrates in 
the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

H. R. 11876. A bill to determine the rights 
and interests of the Navaho Tribe, Hopi 
Tribe, and individual Indians to the area set 
aside by Executive order of December 6, 1882, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 11877. A bill to amend the act of 
April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44, 25 U. S. C. 631 
et seq.) so as to permit the Navaho Indian 
Tribe to lease tribal lands for residential and 
other purposes for a term of not to exceed 
99 years; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 11878. A bill to extend the date upon 
which the Rubber Disposal Commission will 
terminate; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. R. 11879. A bill to provide for the recon- 
veyance of all mineral interests in lands 
acquired by the United States for certain 
reservoir projects to former owners thereof, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. J. Res. 652. Joint resolution to provide 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall accept 
that real property in New York, N. Y., known 
as the General Grant Monument and that it 
shall become the General Grant National 
Monument; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. Con. Res. 255. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the President of the United States 
to designate the month of February of each 
year as American History Month; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. Res. 550. Resolution creating a Special 
Committee on Foreign Aid Programs; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 11880. A bill for the relief of Pietro 

Rosa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 11881. A bill for the relief of Vito 

Leggio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 11882. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Schager; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 11883. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Vargas-Mercado; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 11884. A bill for the relief of Artemio 

N. Jangaon; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. KLEIN: 
H. R. 11885. A bill for the relief of Rajendra 
Paul; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 11886. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Carmelita Ottolina; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 11887. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Leatha Horn; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 


1150. By Mr. HINSHAW: Petition of Mark 
J. Hanna, Pasadena, Calif., and 19 others 
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residents of that area urging immediate en- 
actment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I and 
their widows and orphans; to the Committee 
on Veterans Affairs. 

1151. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition of 26 
citizens of Athens County, Ohio, addressed 
to our Senator and Representatives in Con- 
gress, urging passage of legislation to pro- 
hibit the transportation of alcoholic beverage 
advertising in interstate commerce, and its 
broadcasting over the air, a practice which 
nullifies the rights of the States under the 
2ist amendment to control the sale of such 
beverages; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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1152. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Chos- 
uke Ie, chairman, Committee for Expediting 
Settlement of Okinawan Land Problem, 
Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan, relative to resolutions 
passed by the Japanese House of Representa- 
tives and the Legislature of the Ryukyus on 
the restoration of Japanese administrative 
authority over Okinawa and on the Okina- 
wan land requisitioned for military pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1158. Also, petition of the executive di- 
rector, National Society of Professional 
Engineers, Washington, D. C., urging enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation in the public 
interest on revisions in navigational clear- 
ances requirements for highways and railroad 
bridges; to the Committee on Public Works. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Ghost Writers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


‘OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, in this 
day and time it seems to be common- 
place to use ghost writers, but it seems 
rather unusual for two people to use the 
same ghost writer. In the Appendix of 
the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for May 
22, is an article allegedly written by Mr. 
Clyde T. Ellis, of the Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association. In the same issue 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is an article 
allegedly written by Mr. Claude R. Wick- 
ard, former Secretary of Agriculture. 

The article signed by Mr. Ellis is 6 
paragraphs in length. The last 4 para- 
graphs are identical, word for word, with 
the last 4 paragraphs of the article by 
Mr. Wickard. 

These paragraphs warn that there are 
“certain interests who would like to elim- 
inate entirely the REA cooperatives.” 
The next sentence in these identical par- 
agraphs mentions the Hoover report ap- 
parently attempting to convey the idea 
that the Hoover report recommends 
elimination of REA. Of course, this is 
not true and was evidently recognized as 
such by the writer since he did not say 
the Hoover report would destroy REA but 
merely tried to convey that thought by 
inference. 

The Hoover Commission recommended 
that the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration be reorganized on a self-support- 
ing basis—interest and fees should be 
sufficient to cover the cost of money and 
administrative expenses—that it secure 
its financing from private sources, and 
that as reorganized, it be made subject 
to the Government Corporation Control 
Act. 

Many of the peopie in my district seem 
to agree that this is a good idea. 

From this point the articles went on 
to make a plea for public-power devel- 
opment. Could it be that the public- 
power advocates are so hard up for sup- 
port for their cause, even when not 
forthrightly presented, that they have to 
steal each others material without cred- 
iting the real writer? 


Thailand Celebrates 24th Anniversary of 
National Day, June 24 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
send greetings to the people of Thailand, 
His Majesty Phumiphon Adundet, and 
His Excellency Pote Sarasin, Ambassador 
of Thailand, on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the 24th anniversary of Na- 
tional Day, June 24, 1956. 

Thailand enjoys the proud distinction 
of being the only nation in Southeast 
Asia, and one of the few on the Conti- 
nent of Asia, which has been independ- 
ent throughout its history. Although 
from the beginning of her history Thai- 
land had been governed by a progressive 
monarchy, the people threw off the yoke 
of absolutism on June 24, 1932, and pro- 
claimed a constitutional monarchy with 
the hopes that the new government 
might better meet the needs of the times. 

She has known an area of unprece- 
dented development, without regard 
to her internal and external security. 
‘The leaders of the nation have as their 
primary aim the development of the re- 
sources of the country in order to attain 
a better standard of living for the bene- 
fit of all its people. The Thai people 
along with the rest of the free world 
know that a free and prosperous people 
is communism’s most formidable foe. 
Every well-founded and happy home is 
a fortress against tyranny, while poverty 
and wretchedness are its breeding 
ground. 

It is Thai policy to maintain friendly 
relations with other nations. In ampli- 
fication of this policy she has taken her 
place with the free nations in United 
Nations sessions, and has benefited 
greatly from membership. Thailand 
has maintained the best of friendly re- 
lations with the United States. It has 
welcomed American assistance in im- 
proving its economic well-being and 
keeping its political freedom. 

Thailand’s strategic position, its tra- 
dition as a free nation in Southeast Asia, 
and its opposition to communism give 


the country an important place in inter- 
national affairs. It is an example and 
inspiration to other countries in the re- 
gion who are engaged in the conflict with 
totalitarian aggression. As a bulwark 
against communism, the influence of the 
Thai may be beyond measure. 

Again I salute Thailand and pray for 
continued mutual loyalty and respect 
between our countries and a continued 
i nag purpose toward our peaceful 
aims. 


Vice Admiral Francis C. Denebrink, 
USN 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, after a 
long and honorable career in the United 
States Navy, Vice Adm. Francis C. 
Denebrink, USN, is retiring to inactive 
service. 

At the beginning of World War I in 
1917, Admiral Denebrink received his 
commission as a youthful ensign in the 
Navy. His service has spanned two 
world wars and the Korean conflict, and 
reached its zenith upon his promotion to 
the grade of vice admiral in 1952. He 
was one of the capable officers chosen to 
attend the Naval War College course in 
naval warfare. His excellent war serv- 
ice was recognized when he had con- 
ferred upon him the coveted Legion of 
Merit. 

During the last years of his active serv- 
ice, Admiral Denebrink has been the able 
Commandant of the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, the organization that 
has done such a splendid job in trans- 
porting our Armed Forces across the 
seas of the world. 

Upon his retirement from active serv- 
ice and upon his birthday, which he will 
celebrate tomorrow, Admiral Denebrink 
is to be congratulated by his many 
friends in the armed services and in civil- 
ian life. It is their sincere hope that he 
will have many years during which he 
may enjoy the fruits of his excellent 
service. 
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Address of Hon. William A. Purtell, of 
Connecticut, Nominating Hon. Prescott 
Bush, of Connecticut, and Excerpts 
From Keynote Address by Leonard W. 
Hall at the Connecticut Republican 
State Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
today, in Hartford, Conn., the Repub- 
lican State Convention is being held; 
and this morning it was the pleasure of 
our colleague, the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] to place in 
nomination the name of a distinguished 
Member of this body, the senior Senator 
from Connecticut, PRESCOTT BUSH. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the remarks 
by Senator PURTELL, as he placed the 
nomination before the convention, and 
also excerpts from the keynote address 
delivered by Leonard W. Hall. 

There being no objection, the address 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NOMINATING SPEECH OF UNITED STATES SENA- 
TOR WILLIAM A. PURTELL, CONNECTICUT 
REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION, BUSHNELL 
MEMORIAL, HARTFORD, CONN., JUNE 19, 1956 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 

and gentlemen of the convention, fellow Re- 

publicans all; it is indeed an honor to be 
given the opportunity of addressing this 
convention. It is a signal honor to be priv- 
ileged to present to you for the highest office 

to which this convention can nominate a 

colleague and a friend. 

Four years ago in like conventions, two 
candidates were honored by selection for the 
United States Senate. I shall be forever 
grateful to my party and to the convention 
delegates who selected me as one of those 
candidates. I shall be eternally grateful to 
the citizens of Connecticut for having elected 
me to the Senate of the United States. We 
were most fortunate as a party and as a peo- 
ple in the selection and election of another 
Republican candidate for the United States 
Senate—the man whose name it is my priv- 
ilege to place in nomination here today. 

A nominating speech should embody cer- 
tain basic elements. It should present, and 
in concise form, a clear picture of the can- 
didate, his qualifications and his record. 
Now, just what do we seek in a candidate? 
Prime considerations are integrity, purpose- 
ful action, balance and dedication to the 
service of the people and to the principles 
and policies of the Republican Party. Cer- 
tainly we have seen those most important 
qualities displayed and demonstrated time 
and time again by the man it is my honor 
to nominate. 

There is little that I can add to your knowl- 
edge of him. You know him, you respect 
him, you have great admiration for him as 
have his colleagues in the Senate, the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and as has that inspired 
and dedicated leader—Dwight David Eisen- 
hower. 

For the sake of the record, let me review 
a bit. While his birthplace was Ohio, if 
years of residence in, and service to a State 
are to be counted, and, of course, they count, 
then he is more native than many born here. 
When a choice could be made as to where he 
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would reside he unhesitatingly selected Fair- 
field County in the great State of Connecti- 
cut, not only as a place to live, but as a 
place to raise his fine family and as a place 
to work for and with his fellow man. For 
the past 32 years he has been not only a 
resident of Greenwich but a most active 
participant in the affairs of his community 
and his State, and yes, his party. His is a 
32-year impressive record indeed. 

He has a fine educational background 
which includes a bachelor of arts degree from 
Yale, the alma mater which has honored him 
with election to its board of trustees con- 
tinuously since 1944. He is a veteran of 
World War I, having enlisted in the Connecti- 
cut National Guard as a private even before 
he was graduated from Yale. Before the war 
ended, he had won the bars of a captaincy in 
the field artillery—an accomplishment I 
speak of with great appreciation from my 
rank as a late but not lamented corporal in 
the A. E. F. 

From college and the war he entered busi- 
ness in the realm of finance and attained a 
position of eminence that would have been 
impossible had he not possessed in substan- 
tial measure the fundamental attributes of 
pronounced ability, broad knowledge, in- 
tegrity, and sound judgment. 

Of him, too, it can be said that his private 
life has been as admirable as his public 
career has been illustrious. An exemplary 
father and husband he has been justly 
blessed with a devoted, charming, and capa- 
ble wife, 5 fine children, and 9 wonderful 
grandchildren. He has been and is an ac- 
tive and prominent layman in his church, 
and in his home community of Greenwich 
he well deserves his place in the forefront of 
civic leadership. 

- Outstanding and commendable are all of 
these achievements, but that part of his life 
which I wish to emphasize here is his Re- 
publicanism and his lifelong devotion to the 
Republican Party and the ideals, principles, 
and policies for which it stands. In par- 
ticular, I want to dwell briefly on his role in 
the United States Senate for it is there as a 
fellow Senator that I have seen him in ac- 
tion, and it is there in the Chamber of that 
body and in its committees that I have 
watched him reach a high level of respect, 
admiration, and recognition from his col- 
leagues. 

In the Senate of the United States he has 
worked tirelessly and unremittingly in be- 
half of our State and its local communities. 
He played a leading part in marshaling the 
forces of the Federal Government to aid our 
flood-stricken people. He was the leader in 
guiding through the Senate a program of 
flood insurance and flood protection. He 
Played a major part in fighting for highway 
legislation beneficial not only to our State 
but to the Nation, both in economic growth 
and defense needs. 

His interest in and concern for flood and 
other protections had been demonstrated 
long before the terrible disasters of last year. 
In 1954 it was the Bush Act—Public Law 71— 
which resulted in the hurricane study. He 
took the lead in steering this piece of legis- 
lation through the Congress. His work in 
the field of urban redevelopment needs no 
repetition here, nor does his support of a 
liberal housing program. He has displayed 
a deep interest in human needs and in the 
welfare of the people, not only of Connecti- 
cut, but of the country as a whole. 

These are some of the reasons, but indeed 
not all, why I am happy to break precedent, 
if precedent breaking it is, to make this 
nominating speech here today at this con- 
vention of the Republican Party. 

And I remember another convention, a 
convention which I and many of you at- 
tended in Chicago in 1952. You all recall, 
and I shall never forget, how ardently was 
espoused the cause of the man we selected 
at that convention. We chose not only the 
standard bearer of our party but, as he has 
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since so ably demonstrated, we chose the 

standard bearer of this country and the free 

world. We selected and the people of this 

Nation overwhelmingly elected one of the 

great Americans—one who will in our his- 

tory be recorded as one of the greatest of 
all Americans—our President—Dwight David 

Eisenhower. 

Our party then in 1952 offered not only 
& great leader but a promise of a successful 
transition from war to peace. And that 
promise has been kept. The maiming and 
dying of American boys in Korea has been 
stopped. Economic stability has been re- 
stored in our own lives. Integrity and de- 
cency in Government now prevail. And 
added to all this, in the past 4 years we have 
seen real accomplishments in the area of 
human rights for all of our people. We 
have not given lip service to equal human 
rights. We have acted to make them a 
reality. 

These were the promises made by the Re- 
publican Party. These were our goals. These 
too were the aspirations of the American 
people. They have been fulfilled. Yes, 
fulfilled under the administration, direc- 
tion and inspiration of our President— 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

These great achievements, and they have 
been great, have been accomplished because 
of the support and cooperation of other 
men as dedicated as he to the principles 
and policies he and they espouse, to the 
cause for which we have all fought shoulder 
to shoulder in and since 1952. 

Under our system of government, wisely 
divided as it is into the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches, President Eisenhower 
could have done but little without legisla- 
tors who believed in, worked for and fought 
for the program which he advanced for the 
good of America and the world. 

One of these stalwart legislators who 
fought courageously, vigorously, and ef- 
fectively for the program of President Eisen- 
hower is my colleague and my friend—the 
senior Senator from the sovereign State of 
Connecticut. To him no job has been too 
big, no task too small in the service of our 
people. He indeed has kept faith with the 
people who elected him to serve them, this 
State and this Nation in the United States 
Senate. 

Above and beyond all these important con- 
siderations is his deep loyalty to, his un- 
swerving faith in, his untiring support of 
and his personal friendship with our great 
leader Dwight David Eisenhower whose ad- 
ministration is a blessing to every man, 
woman, and child in this Nation and in the 
free world. 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, it is now my 
privilege to place in nomination to succeed 
himself to the office of United States Sena- 
tor the name of my colleague and my friend, 
the senior Senator from Connecticut—Pres- 
cotr Busx, of Greenwich. 

EXCERPTS FROM KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY LEONARD 
W. HALL AT CONNECTICUT REPUBLICAN 
STATE CONVENTION, BUSHNELL MEMORIAL, 
HARTFORD, CONN., JUNE 19, 1956 


It is an inspiring thing to appear before 
this convention and witness the energy, 
spirit, and enthusiasm of the Republican 
Party of Connecticut. 

For many years it has been almost literally 
true that as Connecticut goes, so goes the 
Union. 

This year you face a challenge: You can 
make a clean sweep. You already have two 
fine Republican Senators of whom every resi- 
dent of Connecticut can be proud. Br. 
PURTELL and Pres BUSH. This year you can 
return Pres Bust to the Senate along with 
your fine Republican Congressmen, HORACE 
SEELY-BROWN, Jr., ALBERT W. CRETELLA, 
JAMES T. PATTERSON, ALBERT P. MORANO, AN- 
TONI N. SapLAK, and to take the first district 
back from the Democrats. 
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With a fine young war veteran and busi- 
ness leader like Ed May scheduled to run for 
Congress on the Republican ticket in the 
first district, now you have a chance—a real 
fighting chance—to help give Ike what he 
needs to do his job, a Republican Congress. 

This convention has met for the purpose, 
among others, of renominating Pres BUSH 
for Senator and Tonr SapLAK for Congress 
man at Large. They both are a credit to 
the Republican Party, to the State of Con- 
necticut, and to the Congress of the United 
States. 

Senator BusH has shown himself to be a 
worthy colleague of Senator PURTELL, PRES 
is a man of outstanding courage and in- 
tegrity. His work for hurricane and flood 
relief, in and out of Congress, has made him 
a national figure. A recognized fiscal expert 
and a man of broad business experience, he 
showed his character and courage by voting 
against the natural-gas bill. His yeoman 
work for roads and public housing further 
marks him a true progressive who commands 
the respect of his colleagues and the affection 
of the people of Connecticut, without regard 
to party. And he has supported President 
Eisenhower's foreign policy 100 percent. 

Connecticut did a great thing for America 
when it sent men like BUSH, PURTELL, and 
SabLak to Congress. And this year Con- 
necticut can do it again—if we all work hard 
as a team. 

This year’s primaries showed that the vot- 
ers in the larger cities and industrial areas 
are turning to the Republican Party. That 
is why the First Congressional District gives 
us a real opportunity to make it a clean 
sweep in Connecticut. You can carry it for 
Eisenhower and the Republican Party, if we 
all work together, work hard, and fight hard 
for victory. 


Fortunately, this year, as in 1952, the Re- 
publican candidates have a strong appeal to 
the large group of independent voters. The 
independents not only support the warm- 
hearted, level-headed policies of the Eisen- 
hower administration but they now realize 
that only a Republican Congress can be 
counted on to put those policies into effect, 

This independent vote has decided the out- 
come of every Connecticut State election in 
the last generation. They are disgusted with 
the campaign promises that sought a Demo- 
crat Congress to support Ike in 1954, only to 
see that Congress turn and throttle the 
President’s legislative program. They are 
bored with partisan politicking and annoyed 
with the Democrat campaign of misrepre- 
sentation and exaggeration. 

. * * . . 


We must all remember to tell the people, 
over and over again, that our message to 
America in 1956 rests on principles of gov- 
ernment and respect for people. We stand 
on our record, and what a record it is. 

Peace, prosperity, progress, coupled with 
principles of decency, honesty, and integ- 
rity in Government and above all concern 
for people in their homes, their rights, and 
their lives. 

It is this record that is changing the po- 
litical climate of the United States. These 
are the issues of the campaign and the Dem- 
ocrats can't meet them. So they are back 
at their old tricks of exaggeration, misrep- 
resentation, fear and smear, doom and gloom. 

The primaries are over and they have 
shown the country the internal weaknesses, 
the inconsistencies, the bickering, and 
squabbles that beset the Democrat Party. 

No Republican need say any more about 
Mr. Stevenson than what has already been 
said by his own colleague, Senator KEFAUVER. 

The Democrat primaries revealed an apa- 
thetic indifference to the principal contend- 
ers. First Senator KEFAUVER was ahead, then 
Governor Stevenson was ahead. But I would 
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say that their efforts have failed to rouse 
any real enthusiasm within their own party. 
> 


The Democrats have tried—almost fran- 
tically at times—to find a real issue against 
the Republican Party and they have failed. 
They started with the gloom and doom pre- 
dictions of another general depression. That 
fizzled and they tried Dixon-Yates, and give- 
aways, the hydrogen bomb, and a dozen 
others. They even tried to drag the news- 
papermen in with their silly charge of a one- 
party press. 

But the fact is that the Democrats can’t 
find any issue to stand up against the Eisen- 
hower Republican record which has brought 
peace, prosperity, and progress to this great 
land of ours. 

The Democrats are so short of issues that 
the other day Mr. Stevenson complained that 
the Republican prosperity was based only on 
money. 

7 * . „ . 


The overriding issue in this country today 
is peace, and the voters in my opinion will 
decide that President Eisenhower is best 
qualified to continue to lead us toward that 
goal. 

President Eisenhower has given us not only 
peace but an unprecedented prosperity with 
that peace. This is something the Democrats 
could never do. 

I believe the coming election will be de- 
cided on that simple issue which every Amer- 
ican can understand. 

* * . . . 


It’s up to us to work, to organize, and to 
bring out the biggest possible vote next No- 
vember, because a big vote is an Eisenhower 
vote and a Republican vote and a vote fo! 
peace, prosperity, and progress. i 

Above all, it’s up to us to work together as 
a team and to leave the feuding to the 
Democrats who today are bickering and 
squabbling over which of them will have 
the honor of taking a shellacking from Ike 
and Dick this November. 

The Democrat Party is so disorganized and 
split that they called a meeting in Chicago 
last week to name a keynoter for their con- 
vention but could not get together on one 
name. 

Yes; we can win. We must win. And we 
will win—but only if we organize, work, and 
fight—between now and election day. 

And here in Connecticut you have the 
privilege and the duty to put your State 
at the head of the national parade, by send- 
ing Pres BusH back to the Senate, by send- 
ing six Republican Congressmen to the 
House, and by giving President Eisenhower 
and Dick Nixon a resounding vote of con- 
fidence. 


The Freedom Crusade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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0 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself wholeheartedly with 
the Freedom Crusade to effect the release 
of the Americans in captivity in Red 
China. Of the 13 who have been in con- 
finement, 2 were released June 15, but 
they are still in Shanghai and our State 
Department has no further information 
on them. 

The Freedom Crusade is a nationwide 
letter-writing campaign to Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, head of Red China’s gov- 
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ernment, politely petitioning the release 
of all the Americans still held prisoners 
by the Chinese Reds. This crusade has 
been launched by the Very Reverend 
Harold W. Rigney, SVD, a Divine Word 
missionary whose 10-year prison sen- 
tence in Red China was cut down to 4 
years and 2 months by prayer, publicity, 
and letter writing. Iam sure all Ameri- 
cans will respond willingly and gener- 
ously to Father Rigney’s plea in behalf 
of these prisoners. It is so little for each 
American to do, and every letter will be 
a powerful instrument in bringing these 
Americans back home. 

I respectfully urge the membership to 
enlist the participation of their constitu- 
ents in this noble crusade. All Ameri- 
cans must have a feeling of anger and 
sorrow when they think of their fellow 
Americans. suffering prison life in Red 
China, and all should be willing to co- 
operate in the Freedom Crusade which 
can be productive of so much good. 


Encouraging Foreign Investment Through 
Tax Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday, June 19, 1956, I introduced 
H. R. 11838, a bill to encourage private 
United States investments in foreign 
countries by reducing the incidence of 
double taxation on taxpayers with more 
than 80 percent of their gross income 
from sources without the United States. 
I most strongly urge my colleagues to 
give this legislation their full support. 

Our best insurance against a*commu- 
nistic world is to bolster the economies 
of our allies in foreign countries. A 
healthy economy and a high standard of 
living are rarely breeding grounds for 
communism. During the past decade 
the United States has been relying 
mainly on the foreign-aid programs to 
help the underdeveloped areas of the 
world to improve their economic condi- 
tions. 

It is doubtful that we can continue to 
afford these costly foreign-aid programs. 
Our people are coming to the realization 
that private enterprise must gradually 
take over the burden of developing the 
economies of these countries. Competi- 
tive, free enterprise, which has developed 
the United States to its present high eco- 
nomic level, is the best exportable prod- 
uct the United States possesses. 

However, in order to encourage the 
American investor to undertake the de- 
velopment of foreign natural resources, 
industries, and markets for United States 
goods, the investor must be placed on a 
competitive level with the investors from 
other capital exporting countries. 

Under the present United States in- 
come-tax laws, the American investor in 
foreign countries is at a disadvantage 
with his competitors. The removal of 
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some of the tax obstacles would encour- 
age him to take the risk of sending cap- 
ital funds abroad, even in the face of 
exchange fluctuations, nationalistic 
tendencies, and the ever-present com- 
munistic influences. 

One of the obstacles which causes an 
American investor to pay a combined 
foreign and United States tax in excess 
of the tax payable on the same invest- 
ment made in the United States is the 
so-called per country limitation in the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

The United States investor abroad 
cannot obtain in undeveloped foreign 
countries sufficient capital to develop 
and expand operations and must look to 
the United States capital market for 
funds. The fixed charges on these funds 
must be paid in United States dollars. 
Hence, the investor has found it neces- 
sary to invest in several countries; so 
that in the event the exchange and eco- 
nomic conditions in one country dete- 
riorate then the fixed charges on the 
borrowings for the whole operation may 
be met with revenues from the other 
countries, 

This diversity of investment in sev- 
eral countries is the same approach used 
by the United States in giving aid to 
several countries at the same time in its 
fight against communism. In this man- 
ner, if the aid to one country is inef- 
fectual, the complete program will not 
be destroyed. 

The per country limitation of the code 
does not recognize the business neces- 
sity of diversification and requires earn- 
ings and income taxes to be segregated 
by countries rather than allowing the 
taxpayer to consider the income and 
taxes from all countries as a single busi- 
ness unit. The total foreign income 
taxes paid are an expense of the entire 
operation and the fact that in some 
countries the tax rate is low and in 
others it is high should not prevent the 
use of the full foreign income taxes paid 
as an offset to the United States income 
tax. 

The allocation of income and taxes by 
countries required by the per-country 
limitation often results in a combined 
foreign and United States tax rate in 
excess of the present 52-percent tax rate 
on United States income. 

The original and basic intent of the 
foreign tax credit provisions of the code 
was to avoid double taxation of foreign 
income. These provisions have been of 
real value and without them a United 
States company could not possibly oper- 
ate in a foreign country. 

The removal of the overall limitation 
in the Revenue Act of 1954 should have 
been an impetus to the investor with 
United States source income to invest 
abroad, since it enabled him to use for- 
eign income taxes as an offset to the tax 
on United States income. However, the 
removal of the overall limitation did not 
afford any tax relief to the investor who 
derives practically all of his income from 
sources without the United States. Such 
an investor does not have sufficient 
United States income against which for- 
eign taxes could be applied. This in- 
vestor must still bear the inequities 
brought about by the application of the 
per-country limitation. 
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In order to remove these inequities 
entirely and thus give full impetus to in- 
vestment abroad, the per-country limi- 
tation on the use of foreign tax credits 
should be removed from the code com- 
pletely. Though this would be reason- 
able and in the public interest, the Con- 
gress may not consider it feasible to take 
this action at the present time. 

However, the per-country limitation 
should at least be made inapplicable to 
the taxpayer whose gross income quali- 
fies as foreign source income under the 
provisions of subchapter N, part I, of the 
code. Such qualified taxpayers are the 
true foreign investors. With the assur- 
ance that their combined taxes will not 
exceed the United States tax rate, these 
are the organizations which will send 
capital funds abroad to further expand 
and develop industry and markets for 
United States goods. 


House Resolution 541 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, June 14, 1956, I introduced 
House Resolution 541 which calls for 
disapproval of Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of 1956. This proposes a separation of 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation from the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System. The proposed plan 
is undesirable in principle and deficient 
in technical draftsmanship and should 
be rejected. The affected agencies have 
never publicly proposed such a plan, nor 
has it the endorsement of any of the 
leaders of the savings and loan business 
which it affects. 

Contrary to the explicit grounds for 
reorganization as defined in the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 does not reduce the number 
of agencies, does not eliminate over- 
lapping and duplication of effort, does 
not group or coordinate, or promote 
economy, or promote the better execu- 
tion of laws, or increase efficiency. 

The primary purpose of reorganiza- 
tion plans and the primary objective of 
the Hoover Commission was to promote 
economy. This proposed plan does the 
opposite. Where there is now a single 
board and a single agency, it would 
create two boards and two agencies. 
The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board now use the same personnel 
for legal work, personnel work, publicity 
work, and so forth. The plan would re- 
quire the establishment of separate de- 
partments to handle each of these func- 
tions. 

Even the President’s accompanying 
statement admits that it will not pro- 
mote efficiency or economy by the fol- 
lowing language: 

There will be a modest increase in the 


overall operating expenses of the Corpora- 
tion and of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
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Board which are financed from the receipts 
of assessments, fees, premiums and invest- 
ment income of the Corporation and of the 
Board, not from ordinary Government ap- 
propriations. 


In addition to these general objections 
about which more will be said later, there 
are certain technical inadequacies of 
great importance and which make the 
entire plan either illegal or contrary to 
all previous congressional intent. One 
blaring deficiency is that no term of of- 
fice is provided for the trustees. In the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, 
it specifically prohibits increasing the 
term of office beyond that provided by 
law for such office, and in no event in 
excess of 4 years. Secondly, there is no 
requirement or provision in the reorgan- 
ization plan that requires bipartisan ap- 
pointment of the trustees. This gross 
omission would mean that the board of 
trustees of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation could con- 
sist of three members of the same party. 

Reorganization Plan No, 2 is in the 
opposite direction from the President's 
own declared intentions of reducing the 
number of independent agencies. Last 
year administration spokesmen opposed 
the establishment of an independent 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, making 
the following statement: 

The administration believes that new in- 
dependent agencies reporting to the Presi- 
dent should be created only upon the show- 
ing of clear and compelling reasons for such 
action and of persuasive advantages to be 
derived from it. In signing the Housing 
Amendments of 1955, President Eisenhower 
stated: “I also have serious objections to the 
provisions of the bill which would create still 
another independent agency in the execu- 
tive branch by detaching the Home Loan 
Bank Board, including the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency.” 


Yet less than a year later the President 
is asking for the establishment of an- 
other new agency. 

The administration cites the Hoover 
Commission report as one of the justi- 
fications for the proposed reorganiza- 
tion plan. There is a big difference be- 
tween the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation and this plan. The Commis- 
sion report simply recommends that— 

No person be permitted to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Home Loan Bank Board and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration at the same time. 


The reorganization plan, however, goes 
far beyond the personnel of the respec- 
tive boards and requires the establish- 
ment of a separate agency and a separa- 
tion of all personnel, records, and so 
forth. Ironically, the President’s plan 
is not even consistent with the brief 
recommendation of the Commission. 
Under Reorganization Plan No. 2, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board Chair- 
man would serve as a member of both 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, and thus would be in viola- 
tion of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation that no person serve on both 
the boards. 

More significantly, the plan is directly 
opposite of the recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission task force on lend- 
ing agencies which made a thorough 
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study of the operation of both the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. The task force report on 
lending agencies concluded its discussion 
of the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation with this statement: 

Except for the general recommendation on 
management presented earlier in this report, 
the task force has no recommendation to 
offer with respect to the organization of this 
mutual insurance trust. 


As a matter of fact, the task force 
specifically approved present organiza- 
tional structure of the Board and Insur- 
ance Corporation with the statement on 
page 38: 

This appears to be a natural grouping of 
functions which requires no change. 


Thus, the experts after careful study of 
this field, recommended the continua- 
tion of the organization as Congress has 
established it. 

Conclusive evidence that the objective 
of the plan is, to say the least, on shaky 
ground, is borne out by the fact that 
the task force on lending agencies of 
the first Hoover Commission in 1949 rec- 
ommended that the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation be placed under the 
Federal Reserve Board. This recommen- 
dation is directly contrary to one of the 
basic arguments for separating the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration from the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board; namely, because “the FDIC is 
an independent agency.” As noted 
above, Reorganization Plan No. 2 is not 
a Hoover Commission recommendation 
and, in fact, violates the recommenda- 
tions of both task forces and the overall 
Hoover Commission report. In addition 
to these inconsistencies, the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator and the 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board have both, in the past, been 
recorded as opposed to the separation 
of the Insurance Corporation and the 
Board. 

One of the most singular sections of 
the reorganization plan is section 3 (b), 
which in straight, simple language says 
that the Corporation and all the matters 
under the jurisdiction of the board of 
trustees shall be subject to the “direction 
and control of the President of the 
United States.” To my knowledge, there 
is no precedent for this provision, and the 
question that comes to mind is what is 
the purpose and intent of this unusual 
provision? The Reorganization Plan No. 
3 of 1947 dealing with housing agencies 
contained no such provision. Under 
present law, the Insurance Corporation 
reports to Congress, and Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 would appear to be an effort 
to bypass the Congress and have the 
agency solely and completely subser- 
vient to the President. 

In reviewing the general effects of the 
plan the following points should be con- 
Sidered: First, it would increase the 
number of effective agencies by making 
two out of the one now existing; second, 
it would create duplication of reports, 
regulations, and so forth, both by the 
Government and the individual associa- 
tions; third, it would add an additional 
group of high-salary-bracket employees 
to the operating expenses of the Insur- 
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ance Corporation; fourth, the expenses 
of the Insurance Corporation are borne 
by the individual institutions, yet they 
were not consulted on this measure to 
increase these expenses; fifth, the law 
required that all Federal institutions, in 
effect, would still be controlled by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, since 
they have the sole power to charter new 
member institutions; sixth, as a practi- 
cal matter, the Insurance Corporation 
and the Board have always worked close- 
ly in supervising, regulating, and char- 
tering institutions. In fact, the Insur- 
ance Corporation's regulations are some- 
times used as a means of strengthening 
the operations of all savings and loan 
associations, 

I urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to join in support of House 
Resolution 541. 


Our Heritage of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
June 3 I had the privilege and honor of 
delivering the address at the baccalau- 
reate service at Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, Mont. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the address printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Our HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


Twenty-three years ago I sat, by the grace 
and benefaction of the university faculty, 
where you graduates are sitting today. 

I thought then, as you must think now, 
that one of the few burdens of this pleasant 
week which marks the milestone of 4 years 
of accomplishment was that I had to be sub- 
jected to the remarks of some oldster who 
had been selected by some process which 
interested me very little to give the baccalau- 
reate service. It seemed clear to me then 
that while I was very little interested in what 
he had to say, I was quite aware that he had 
very little idea, if any at all, of what I really 
thought about anything. 

But I remember well that I suffered him 
in silence, and I hope only that you will do 
the same for me. There are some significant 
differences, however, between my situation 
then and your situation now. 

For one thing, I had reached the age of 
30 before I managed to earn my degree. Un- 
less my judgment is failing, I suspect most 
of you have some years to go before you will 
reach that ripe old age. 

For another thing, when this university 
conferred the degree of bachelor of arts on 
me, the United States was still in the depths 
of a depression and jobs were few. Today, 
from what I know and read in the help- 
wanted columns, most of you won't need to 
worry about finding jobs. 

But probably the most significant differ- 
ence in the situation of the college graduate 
today and the graduate of 20 years ago flows 
from the changed situation of the United 
States in the world. The fact that the 
United States in two decades has moved from 
a position of chosen isolationism to a posi- 
tion of unsought world leadership has a most 
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profound effect on every person in this Na- 
tion, 

In the early 1930’s the United States had 
not recognized Russia; the high tariff poli- 
cies of the 1920’s were strangling our inter- 
national trade; we were not a member of the 
League of Nations and had not even accepted 
the statute of the World Court. 

The events taking place in Europe, such as 
the rise of Hitler, seemed of small impor- 
tance. The activities of the Japanese in 
Manchuria were not of particular concern. 
My classes at this university in the fields of 
Far Eastern and Latin American history were 
not characterized by overenroliment. The 
Foreign Service of the United States num- 
bered less than 700 in 1930, and the total 
number of employees in the Department of 
State was less than 5,000. Communism was 
a movement that didn’t seem to be of par- 
ticular concern to most Americans. It was 
not viewed as an international conspiracy 
threatening our freedom. Indeed, the Com- 
munist candidate for President of the United 
States polled more than 100,000 votes in 1932 
and some 80,000 votes in 1936. 

I cite these facts so we may contrast them 
with the present. Today we not only recog- 
nize the Soviet Union in the legal, diplomatic 
sense, but we recognize her in the physical 
sense as the leading protagonist of interna- 
tional communism which poses the greatest 
threat of our time to individual man’s free- 
dom. We today recognize internal, as well 
as international, communism as an abiding 
enemy of free people. 

Since 1934 our international trade barriers 
have been gradually liberalized under the 
terms of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. And we have not only joined the United 
Nations, we take pride in the leadership we 
took in establishing the U. N. and its periph- 
eral specialized agencies in the fields of 
health, agriculture, aviation, education, and 
labor. We have joined the International 
Court of Justice, have accepted its jurisdic- 
tion, and have abided by its judgments, 

Our lack of concern with world events in 
the 1930’s has been replaced by household 
familiarity with geographic areas such as 
Formosa, Indonesia, Indochina, Pakistan, 
and India. Our children literally call world 
statesmen by their first names. We accept 
as fact the proposition that events in far- 
away places may be of vital concern to indi- 
vidual Americans. We show this concern 
today by a Foreign Service some 4 times 
as large as in 1930, by a State Department 
which now numbers its employees at over 
10,000, and by the fact that in 1955 no less 
than 32,000 civilian Americans were em- 
ployed overseas. 

These things have a direct impact on you 
graduating students. The status of the 
United States as a great power and its bas- 
tion position as defender and protagonist of 
freedom increases the demand for the skills 
you possess or will acquire. 

For the foreseeable future there will be 
a heavy demand for men and women with 
foreign language ability. It daily becomes 
more important that more Americans than 
ever before learn not only the common lan- 
guages of Spanish, French, Portuguese, and 
Italian, but the more unusual languages 
such as Russian, Chinese, Japanese, and the 
dialects and tongues of south Asia and 
Africa. 

Combined with language ability, there is a 
growing need for men and women with spe- 
cial skills. South America, by way of ex- 
ample, is headed for a tremendous industrial 
and transportation revolution during the 
next decade and there will be heavy demands 
for help in American know-how. How many 
diesel engineers can General Motors send to 
South America who will have a working 
knowledge of Spanish? How many television 
technicians know Portuguese? How many of 
Montana’s mining engineers understand why 
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some Latin American states have nation- 
alized their mineral resources? 

Doctors, lawyers, teachers, psychologists, 
nutritionists, agronomists, mining engi- 
neers—there is scarcely a skill or profession 
for which there is not an international de- 
mand waiting to be satisfied. To the extent 
that worldwide needs for knowledge can be 
met by qualified Americans, we can expect to 
influence peoples. And I might add—to the 
extent the United States does not stand 
ready to help millions of people in neutralist 
states, there will be indoctrinated Commu- 
nists ready to help them move toward & to- 
talitarian life. 

Now I know there are among you some who 
may ask why we should concern ourselves 
with the needs of other peoples. Why should 
I talk of trying to influence foreigners? 

The main reason for our concern results 
from the fact that any diminution in the 
area of individual freedom, whether it re- 
sults from fascism, communism, other forms 
of totalitarianism, or from the failure of 
dependent peoples to grow toward independ- 
ence, threatens freedom in the United States. 
Undoubtedly, there are still among us some 
who view our relations with other nations as 
activities we could better do without, or in 
any event, matters about which only experts 
should be concerned. Too many of us, how- 
ever, have seen wars that have taken a heavy 
toll of American lives, and that have dis- 
rupted our peaceful growth at home, to be 
indifferent to this interrelationship. We 
know that we cannot banish the problems 
of international relations by closing our eyes 
to them. We know we cannot—by voting 
Republican or Democrat—vote our interna- 
tional problems out of existence. 

One observer put the matter clearly and 
trenchantly recently when he renrarked, and 
I quote, “Every value that you and I cher- 
ish as free people, the things for which men 
have died on the battlefields of the world, 
all of the things that are woven together in 
the rich heritage that we call America, all of 
those values are in jeopardy because they 
cannot be preserved in a little vacuum called 
America. They must be preserved in the 
world in which powerful forces are at work 
threatening these basic values that we believe 

” 
rhe freedom we know will either expand 
and live, or be curtailed and die. Freedom 
is not a static thing which can be preserved 
in America and allowed to die elsewhere. 
What happens to the aspirations for liberty 
of the student in Indonesia will eventually 
effect the freedom of the men and women 
who walk the campus here in Missoula. I 
believe this thought was best expressed in a 
different time and a different age and in 
a smaller world. It was true then but it is 
much more true now. Let me read to you 
the famous words of John Donne, the 17th 
century poet and minister. They are taken 
from one of his sermons: 

“No man is an island, entire of itself; 
every man is a piece of the continent, a part 
of the main; if a clod be washed away by 
the sea, Europe is the lesse, as well as if a 
promontorie were, as well as if a mannor 
of thy friends or of thine owne were; any 
man’s death diminishes me, because I am 
involved in mankinde; and therefore never 
send to know for whom the bell tolls; it 
tolls for thee.” 

There are among us, of course, a few who 
search for a quick way to preserve freedom. 
They hope for the immediate creation of 
world government, for example, or to attain 
complete and universal disarmament over- 
night. I do not belittle the great efforts and 
devoted dedication of people who urge such 
projects as these—even though they may 
well be visionary. The point I make is that 
there is no quick, no cheap, and no easy way 
to attain a Utopia in which men and nations 
may live in peace and freedom. 

A few days ago I read a newspaper dis- 
patch from Denver which discussed a fad 
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that is sweeping some parts of the country. 
It seems that there are drugstores which 
sell what is known as a happy pill. These 
pills are advertised as being able to restore 
peace of mind. But the Colorado State 
Medical Society has cautioned that none of 
these drugs is curative of anything. They 
are only palliatives. 

I want to emphasize that there is no happy 
pill that this Nation can take which will get 
rid of our international ailments—that will 
guarantee peace. We may as well realize 
that the one certain prediction that we can 
make for the future of our international 
relations is that we are in for a prolonged 
period of difficulty and there is no palliative 
for that condition. 

In contrast to those who seek the happy 
pill treatment for international tension, 
there are those who believe that the way 
to relieve international tension is to en- 
courage it to erupt into violence. Some even 
suggest preventive war. Fortunately, the 
number of advocates of this course is small 
and since the development of hydrogen or 
thermonuclear weapons it has become even 
smaller. 

The difference then, between the world 
you graduates face and the world my genera- 
tion encountered 20 years ago is that the 
United States is now a part of the world. 
We could not isolate ourselves if we wanted 
to. 


Yet as a part of the world—and probably 
the most important part—we cannot single- 
handedly mold the world to our own image. 
But we can influence the direction in which 
the world moves by the quality of our char- 
acter as & government, and as a people. 

It is important that we do our level best 
to influence the direction the world moves 
because we are at the crossroads of a funda- 
mental confiict. Superficially we often think 
of this conflict as one which involves the 
United States on one side, and the Soviet 
Union on the other. But the issue is more 
crucial. It stems from the basic antithesis 
between freedom and totalitarianism. Rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and the 
United States are only the surface evidence 
of the basic conflict. The basic question un- 
derlying this conflict is whether the state 
exists to serve the individual, or the individ- 
ual exists to serve the state. If on the one 
hand the individual is to find his aspirations 
for spiritual, political, and economic growth 
always hemmed in by the demands of an 
omnipotent state, individual freedom will 
constantly be curtailed and eventually it 
will die. If on the other hand the state 
exists to provide a framework within which 
the individual may grow, we may expect the 
gradual expansion of the area of man’s free- 
dom. 

The origin of the cleavage is not new, 
although it has been a long time in becoming 
apparent. Over a hundred years ago Alexis 
de Tocqueville foresaw the conflict and made 
a remarkable prediction. In his words: “To 
achieve its objective, America relies on per- 
sonal interest, and gives full reign to the 
strength and reason of the individual. Russia 
centers all authority of society in a single 
man. The principal instrument of the former 
is freedom, of the latter slavery. Their points 
of departure are different, they follow dif- 
ferent paths. Nonetheless, each of them 
seems intended through some secret design 
of providence to hold in its hands the des- 
tinies of half the world.” 

Here then are the two fundamental alter- 
natives which face mankind. Although the 
United States may be able to accommodate 
itself to such international tensions as grow 
out of boundary disputes or trade disagree- 
ments without a significant curtailment of 
individual freedom in the United States, it is 
by no means certain that a further expansion 
of totalitarian communism would not have 
a direct and immediate impact on the future 
of freedom in this country, As I suggested 
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earlier, freedom cannot be preserved in a 
vacuum. 

This is not to say that the ideological 
clash must lead ultimately to war. But it 
does seem clear to me that this conflict holds 
a greater threat to the peace and security of 
the United States than any other foreign- 
policy issue which we face. Indeed, the most 
profound foreign-policy issues of our time 
revolve around the ideological clash of com- 
munism and freedom. Just as the destiny 
of this Nation during the past century was 
determined by our management of our do- 
mestic resources, our destiny in this century 
will be determined by the way we manage 
our external relations. 

Ultimately, it seems to me, there are only 
three possible outcomes to this struggle be- 
tween freedom and communism. First, 
there could be military conflict which would 
relieve the present tension by the drastic 
treatment of destroying life as we know it. 

Second, there may eventually be a stale- 
mate in which the conflicting systems may 
live in fear and in the sullen acceptance 
of each other's presence on the earth. This 
would be a solution in the pattern of the 
great religious conflicts of the middle ages. 
I personally doubt, however, that the conflict 
between communism and freedom will end 
in a stalemate of that kind. 

The third alternative seems to me to be 
the most likely. There may in time be world 
evolution which will result ultimately in 
survival of the system that is most fit to 
the temper of mankind. 

In suggesting this possible outcome to the 
struggle you may think me guilty of beg- 
ging the question, and I am afraid that is 
the case. I do not know at this point 
whether in the long run man will choose to 
move more in the direction of totalitarian- 
ism or freedom. It is my personal belief 
that the future of mankind lies in freedom. 
But you ladies and gentlemen know as well 
as I how perverse a creature man sometimes 
is. Although we have made our choice in 
this country, there are still great uncom- 
mitted areas of the world where men have 
little awareness of the fundamentals of free- 
dom. For them there can as yet be no clear 
choice based on adequate understanding of 
the alternatives. 

We are now, of course, coexisting with 
Soviet communism. But neither commu- 
nism nor democracy are static concepts. 
One or the other will ultimately prevail not 
necessarily by force of arms, but more likely, 
in my opinion, by force of spirit. 

This is the first graduating class to which 
I could ever state my belief that a world war 
in your lifetime may be avoided. I make 
this statement not because of things that 
have been done by Democrats or Republi- 
cans, or because nations have learned to 
handle their international relations on a 
rational basis. I make this statement be- 
cause of things that have been done by edu- 
cated men. The men of science from many 
nations have, in their pursuit of knowledge, 
uncovered the means by which man may 
light the fires of atomic destruction. This 
capacity which at one time was a threat 
may now have become + benefit in disguise 
because any nation which might start a 
world conflagration may now reasonably ex- 
pect to bring about its own destruction. 

The realization of the world’s great powers 
during the past year that another war would 
be likely to destroy all life has imposed the 
“peace of mutual terror” of which Sir Win- 
ston Churchill has spoken. 

The Geneva Conference, called at the sug- 
gestion of Senator WALTER GEORGE, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, may have had its 
failures, but it did, in my opinion, crystal- 
lize the unspoken and unwritten under- 
standing of the United States and the Soviet 
Union that neither of them can start a war, 
nor permit a situation between other powers 
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to deteriorate to the point where a great war 
threatens. 

The significance of this situation, if my 
judgment be correct, is not that we should 
abandon our readiness to meet force with 
force should that prove necessary. The im- 
portant point is that the conflict between 
totalitarianism and freedom will be decided 
by force of spirit rather than by force of arms. 

This, I suggest, is a hopeful situation, be- 
cause it is in this realm of spirit where I be- 
lieve the United States has before it the 
greatest opportunity to lead. Our greatest 
opportunities to advance the concept of hu- 
man in the next decade are to be 
found in the moral, political, and economic 
fields and not in the military realm. 

The future of human liberty as a concept 
for man to live by is being decided in two 
areas of the world. It is being decided in the 
United States where action will speak louder 
than words. It is being decided in those 
areas of the world in the vicinity of the 
Equator which have newly achieved their 
national independence or are now in the 
process of achieving it. 

It would require another speech for me to 
consider the ways in which our conduct with- 
in the United States influences our relations 
with the rest of the world. I suggest, how- 
ever, that what we do at home is far more 
important than what we say. The influence 
of this Nation on the world is determined by 
what we are in fact, not by what we think 
or say we are. 

The future of Individual freedom is also 
being decided in that part of the newly inde- 
pendent world which stretches more than 
half way around the globe from Indonesia to 
Moroceo. This area of the earth has for gen- 
erations known western civilization not so 
much as a clarion of liberty but as a source 
of exploitation. The western economic sys- 
tem which was known to the peoples of Asia 
was not the private enterprise we know in 
the United States characterized by respect 
for the rights of labor and a sense of respon- 
sibility to the community. Rather. Asia 
knew a capitalism of Charles Dickens’ Eng- 
land, which, as a Justice of the Supreme 
Court has remarked, ran on a sweatshop 
basis, exploiting labor. It knew a capitalism 
that took great dividends out of a nation and 
in which a 25-percent returr a year on capi- 
tal was not uncommon, 

The United States has been extremely ac- 
tive in the newly independent, underdevel- 
oped areas of the world in recent years in at- 
‘tempting to show these areas that capitalism 
does not mean exploitation. We have spent 
more effort in these nations than all the rest 
of the free world and the Communist world 
put together. But I am not sure, despite our 
prodigious efforts, that all we have been do- 
ing is good. We must not make the mistake 
of believing that, because an operation is big, 
it is good. We have, I believe, placed undue 
‘stress on building defensive miltary um- 
brellas, oftentimes overlooking the concerns 
of the indigenous peoples who arè immersed 
in problems of day-to-day survival. We have 
tended to give our economic assistance with 
principal emphasis on the idea that the re- 
eipient nations had to aline themselves in 
virtually every way with our own policies. 
Why help these nations move toward a better 
life unless they are willing to “stand up and 
be counted” has often been the contention, 

The total impact of this kind og approach 
is that despite our bounty, we appear to 
many Asians as having a foreign policy fo- 
cused on fear and arrogance. Any man who 
is fearful or arrogant is on the defensive, 
whether he knows it or not. Neither posture 
is fitting for a creative America. 

Much of the world is not concerned with 
whether the United States opposes commu- 
nism. We may as well realize that fact. Ex- 
hortations to others to share our opposition 
to communism have more often than not 
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fallen on deaf ears. These people are not so 
much interested in what we are against, as in 
what we are for. They are not as much con- 
cerned with how much money we will put 
into a program designed primarily to assuage 
our own concern, as they are in sharing a 
partnership relationship with them as they 
struggle to improve the general lot of their 
lives. 

What we should seek to create in our rela- 
tions with the underdeveloped areas of the 
world is independence, not dependence. If 
we operate on the concept that the independ- 
ent nations must either be with us or 
against us, we will in fact be creating satel- 
lites, not independent states, and a satellite 
has no strength of its own. If we condition 
assistance to these areas on the basis that 
they must be with us in opposition to some- 
thing, we are in effect trying to buy merce- 
naries. Any state that can be bought is, in 
my opinion, not worth buying. 

As long as we operate a foreign-aid pro- 
gram based on such a theory we are buying 
trouble. We will be buying tension as be- 
tween ourselves and the states who hope for 
partnership instead of submission. 

Our dealings with these new nations call 
for calm and caution on our part. We are 
not going to understand them and they will 
certainly not understand us if we view their 
future with pessimism and let our dealings 
with them be guided by passion. 

I have suggested that there are two areas in 
which the future of man’s freedom is being 
decided—in the United States by what we 
are, and in the uncommitted, underde- 
veloped areas of the world. The United 
States as a Nation and as a people exercises a 
tremendous influence in this battle for free 
men because the fundamentals of our Chris- 
tian religion and our democratic form of 
government have always emphasized the im- 
portance of the individual. 

Our religious attitude toward the indi- 
vidual is expressed by Christ’s remark that 
not one sparrow should fall to the ground 
but that your Father would know. The 
Christian religion constantly emphasizes the 
importance of the individual. 

Our form of government as well as our 
religion is also based on the ultimate impor- 
tance of the individual. The Declaration of 
Independence states the “self-evident” truth 
that “all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

In other words, government and religion 
in the United States have promoted the 
growth of the individual in freedom and in 
spirit. 

One of our great contemporary authors 
has written: “Nothing vas ever created by 
two men. There are no good collaborations, 
whether in music, in art, in poetry, in 
mathematics, in philosophy. Once the 
miracle of creation has taken place, the 
group can bulld and extend it, but the 
group never invents anything. The precious- 
ness lies in the lonely mind of man.” But 
individual freedom is in danger from the at- 
tack of totalitarianism. The writer con- 
tinues: “And now the forces marshaled 
around the concept of the group have de- 
clared a war of extermination on that 
preciousness, the mind of man. By dis- 
paragement, by starvation, by repressions, 
forced direction, and the stunning hammer- 
blows of conditioning, the free roving mind 
is being pursued, roped, blunted, drugged.” 

The preciousness of our religion and our 
government lies in their ability to preserve 
and to promote the capability of every in- 
dividual to make his unique contribution to 
the progress of mankind. z 
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None of us can know the contribution he 
may make toward man’s progress. Some 
may develop new ideas; others will improve 
on our physical surroundings; some will in- 
fluence the lives of their companions; others 
will pass their heritage on to children 
capable of greater contributions than their 
parents. We each have the capacity to leave 
the world a better place than it was before 
us. 
You may have heard the story of the rich 
and favored King who asked a wise Athenian 
whether he considered the King lucky. The 
answer was quick. “How can I tell. You 
aren't dead yet.“ 

And this is, I suppose, a characteristic of 
the contributions we may make. Their total 
impact may not be known until we have 
passed on. 

Man as an individual has laboriously 
struggled upward. He understands things 
today he did not understand last year or 
the year before. He has moved ahead step 
by step. He can continue this progress when 
his spirit and mind can operate in freedom: 
His growth will be stunted if his freedom is 
impaired. 

It is for this reason that it is so important 
that we as individuals and as a nation shape 
our destiny toward protecting and promot- 
ing freedom within and without this Nation. 

You young men and women gathered here 
today to take an important step in life are 
the product of a free people. You are here 
to carry on the heritage man has built. 
You are each fitting yourselves to make your 
unique contributions to man’s progress so 
that he may live and grow in peace and in 
freedom. 


The Flag: Our Heritage, Our Stay, Our 
Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, June 14, our colleague, the 
Honorable FRED SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, 
had the honor of being the speaker at 
the Flag Day exercises on the Capitol 
steps, sponsored by the Department of 
the Potomac Woman’s Relief Corps, 
Auxiliary to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. I have always been disturbed 
because I feel that the flag is a part of 
our heritage which we take too much for 
granted. Because it is always with us, 
we are all too prone to be passive about 
its value and meaning. Flag Day too 
often becomes just another day, Be- 
cause Congressman ScHWENGEL has 
taken more than the ordinary interest 
in the Flag Day exercises both years that 
he has been here, and because his re- 
marks can be an inspiration to the rest of 
us, I ask that his address be printed in 
the Record and commend it to every 
patriotic American: 


Tue FLAG: Our HERITAGE, Our STAY, AND OUR 
HOPE 

This day, Flag Day, is consecrated to the 
glorious symbol of our United States. We 
have hailed it in love and devotion as Old 
Glory: we have sung its praise as the Star- 
Spangled Banner; we have cheered its colors, 
red, white, and blue; we have marched to 
the tune of The Stars and Stripes Forever. 
if the flag were only sentiment—if the flag 
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were only cloth, and colors, and a pattern— 
we should soon weary of the sentiment, and 
tire of looking at the cloth, always striped 
and starred, always red, and white, and blue. 
But the flag is more than we see. Its heritage 
must be understood, for it is more real than 
cloth, deeper than sentiment, more filled 
with light and life than any color could 
make it, more meaningful than any pattern. 
The schoolbooks and legends tell a hundred 
stories about how the pattern came to be, 
and what the colors symbolize. For the most 
part, many of these stories are fanciful, or, 
at best, of doubtful authenticity, but each 
story, even those drawn of fancy, add their 
bit to the pattern of American life and 
thought, and to the heritage that goes to 
build up the flag itself. Betsy Ross may not 
have taken up paper, and snipped it with 
her scissors to show George Washington how 
a five-pointed star could be made simply, 
but in thousands of kindergartens, and in 
the minds and hearts of millions of children 
growing up today, that story lives. Barbara 
Fritchie may not have waved her flag out of 
the window as Stonewall Jackson marched 
his Confederate troops through Frederick, 
Md., but that brave picture is a part of what 
we all see as we look at the flag today, and 
the story of courage and patriotic devotion, 
told in Whittier’s ringing words, is a part of 
what we hear as the flag snaps in the wind. 
But do not think these legends live only in 
imagination and feeling. That would be soft 
and foolish sentiment. They may not be 
factual, but they do carry a deeper truth of 
symbolism. The simple story of Betsy Ross 
lingers in my mind as meaning that the 
highest authority in this land will consent to 
be taught by the most humble citizen, espe- 
cially when that humble citizen has the 
knowledge that is available to all. It means 
that in our country pride and power must 
give way before reasoning and practical good 
sense. This is a characteristic that sepa- 
rated our young American Republic from the 
tired monarchies of Europe, where peasant 
and nobleman lived forever and unchange- 
ably apart from each other. The story of 
Barbara Fritchie, romantically decorated as 
it may be, is the story of a courage that lived 
then and lives today in the hearts of Ameri- 
can men, and women, and children. For one 
fictitious heroine so dramatically daring and 
so generously spared, there have been thou- 
sands and millions who have risked their 
lives with equal daring and stubbornness for 
the flag and for the Nation symbolized by its 
striped and starry folds. Let Betsy stand for 
each poor seamstress or laborer whose 
thought and work and spirit have gone into 
the building of this country. Let Barbara 
stand for the unconquerable soul of Amer- 
ica, that stands up in each of us and is ex- 
pressed year after year in different terms, 
by men and women, by soldiers and civilians, 
from Nathan Hale’s beautiful phrase, “I 
only regret that I have but one life to lose 
for my country,” to General McAuliffe’s brief 
defiance, “Nuts.” This sense, this equality, 
this energy, this courage, live in our true 
stories as much as in our legends, in our own 
lives, and in the lives of our ancestors as 
much as in our imaginations. The colors 
and patterns of the flag are the colors and 
patterns of our national heritage. 

In our flag, as in our country, there is unity 
in variety. The stripes represent the Union 
of the Thirteen Original Colonies, The stars 
represent the Union of the present 48 States. 
But by their very existence in the flag, the 
stripes and the stars symbolize the fact that 
each Colony, each State, continues its 
existence as an individual entity, not merged 
in subjection to the absolute authority of a 
central government, but holding up its head 
in the federation of equal States just as the 
individual citizen in the Republic holds up 
his head as an equal among his fellow citi- 
zens. From the beginnings of our country 
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until the present day, we have acknowledged 
one master, and only one. George Washing- 
ton reminded us of this master in his 
Thanksgiving Proclamation of October 3, 
1789, when he said that it is the duty of 
all nations to acknowledge the providence 
of Almighty God; to obey His will, to be 
grateful for His benefits, and humbly to im- 
plore His protection and favor. We, the 
people of the United States, expressed his 
idea when in 1954, we added the words “Un- 
der God” to the pledge of allegiance. When 
I look up to the flag, I see it as raised up 
in the sight of God, invoking His blessing 
upon our land and our people, and submit- 
ting all our actions to His will. 

For liberty we and our ancestors have 
worked and prayed and fought. Our soil 
is rich with the blood of those who died for 
liberty, and the soil of our spirit, our heri- 
tage of honor, is abundantly rich with the 
memory of thelr sacrifice. Looking into the 
stars and stripes of the flag, at once united 
and separate, connected and independent, I 
think how our liberty is dependent upon 
our union. I remember the bold pun at- 
tributed to Benjamin Franklin: 

We must all hang together, or assuredly 
we shall all hang separately.” 

I think of how Daniel Webster built up 
his reply to Hayne tothe ringing climax: 

“Liberty and union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable.” 

All this, our heritage of glorious words 
and brave deeds, is built into this wonder- 
ful banner we call our fiag. As we look into 
the flag we see the independence of our 
Nation from all others, the independence of 
each State from all others, and the inde- 
pendence of each citizen from all others. But 
at the same moment, and in the same flag, 
we see that intimate union of equals in 
which the welfare of one is the welfare of 
all, and the welfare of all is the welfare of 
each one. Back in the time of World War II, 
the American poet Charles Malam expressed 
this thought simply and tellingly in his 
poem, Freedom, when he said: 


“Freedom, wherein we shelter us together 
Against the rage of time and prowling man, 
Is as a house which in the angry weather 
Looks out through storm to the horizon’s 


span. 

Whatever warmth and comfort there we 
know 

Our labor and our heartbreak made it so.” 


This spirit of togetherness, this teamwork, 
this brotherhood, is what we must work for 
today to perfect. We have had too many 
jealousies: State against State, section 
against section, man against man. Let us 
look upon the flag today in the spirit of Dan- 
iel Webster’s great saying: “One country, 
one Constitution, and one destiny.” Let us 
build upon this heritage of the past a firm 
loyalty for the present. Let us keep our 
constitutional system of checks and bal- 
ances—our Executive operating with skill 
and energy, our Legislature studying care- 
fully and acting boldly, our judiciary true to 
the Constitution and the laws—all three in- 
dependent of one another, but all three 
ultimately responsive to the considered and 
determinedly expressed will of the people. 

As I look at the light thrown back from 
the flag, thus raised into the heavens, I re- 
member how, James A. Garfield, out of his 
lifetime devotion to the Bible, and out of 
the tumult and stress of a terrible moment 
of history, rose to heights of eloquence. A 
crowd in New York, gathering on receipt of 
the news of the assassination of President 
Abraham Lincoln, was swelling and milling 
ominously, obviously on the verge of becom- 
ing a riotous mob, when Garfield, then a 
young Ohio Congressman, stepped out on the 
balcony of the customhouse. His command- 
ing presence brought silence. The organ 
tones of his famous voice carried to the 
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farthest reaches of the crowd as he said in 
that dramatic setting: 

“Fellow citizens, clouds and darkness are 
around Him; His pavilion is dark waters 
and thick clouds; justice and Judgment are 
the establishment of His throne; mercy and 
truth shall go before His face. God reigns 
and the Government at Washington still 
lives.” 

These were the words for that occasion, 
having a more than magical effect in calm- 
ing the turbulent multitude, and changing 
an aimless terror to a constructive and 
faith-filled grief. But they were words for 
all time. As Garfield picked them up out 
of the age-old faith of Israel, and the elo- 
quent language of the Old Testament, I take 
them now, charged with all the meaning in 
American history of their use by Garfield 
on that great and sorrowful occasion. They 
are the words of today, as of a century ago. 
“God reigns and the Government at Wash- 
ington still lives.” There is a sense in which 
the center of the United States is, for me, 
in Iowa, as for you it may be in New Mexico, 
or for you, in Maine. “The axis of the 
earth,” said Emerson, “sticks out visibly 
through the center of each and every town 
or city.” But for you, and for you, and for 
me, the center of the United States is, in a 
very real sense, right here in Washington— 
right here in the Capitol Building—right here 
in the flag that waves day and night over- 
head. Here is the center of Government, 
here is the place where the representatives 
of the people of the United States meet to 
carry out the will of those people, and at 
once rule and serve them, under the folds 
of this symbolic flag. A mile off, there, is 
the White House—and across the street, in 
that direction, the Supreme Court Building. 
Here we are, all three, joined in a partner- 
ship to rule and to serve under this flag. 

But as the past leads into the present, 
and our heritage from the past is our posses- 
sion of the present, so the present must be 
our preparation for the future. No one and 
nothing stands still. If we do not advance, 
we must slide back. Neither in our coun- 
try as it is today, nor in our flag, the symbol 
of that country, can we see perfection as 
now present. What we see in flag and coun- 
try is something better and brighter than 
perfection itself, for perfection would be a 
State from which our only possible progres- 
sion would be downward. In these Stars and 
Stripes we must see hope itself—the hope 
that the growth our country has shown in 
the past, growth in courage, in selflessness, in 
devotion to the right, will continue and in- 
crease. The hope that we shall take and 
keep our rightful place as leaders for all the 
world—the hope that we in our time will 
more fully understand and practice the great 
admonitions of our forefathers so that the 
spirit of truth and freedom in the hearts of 
good people everywhere will know “the power 
of the United States is a menace to no na- 
tion or people. It will never be used in ag- 
gression or for the aggrandizement of any 
selfish interest of our own. It springs out 
of freedom and is for the service of free- 
dom” (Woodrow Wilson, 1918). 

The hope that all the nations of the world 
will know that what Woodrow Wilson once 
said, “A patriotic American is a man who 
is not niggardly and selfish in the things 
that he enjoys that make for human liberty 
and the rights of man. He wants to share 
them with the whole world, and he is never 
so proud of the great flag under which he 
lives as when it comes to mean to other peo- 
ple as well as to himself a symbol of hope 
and liberty. Liberty does not consist—in 
mere general declarations of the rights of 
men. It consists in the translation of those 
declarations into definite action.” 

Then let us not ever deceive ourselves into 
seeing our own advantage in another's loss, 
or our loss is his gain. In the spirit of 
cooperation and partnership there is a clue 
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to an undreamed-of future of peace and 
happiness and prosperity for all the world. 
The helpfulness that drives forward toward 
accomplishment for the good of neighbor 
and for the good of all, without thought of 
the individual or national self, is the spirit 
than can win the world in a far happier 
sense than any totalitarian political or mili- 
tary conquest. 

This is the present, from which still we 
may build a future such as was envisoned 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, when, in 
those dark days in which the war clouds of 
the Civil War were gathering, he looked upon 
the organ-like disposal of cannon in the 
Springfield Arsenal, and dreamed his dream 
of universal peace: 


“Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts: 
The warrior’s name would be name abhor- 
red. 
And every nation, that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain. 
Down the dark future, through long genera- 
tions, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and 
then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibra- 
tions, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, 
“Peace ” 


Peace, and no longer fronr its brazen portals 
The blast of war's great organ shakes the 
skies, 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise.” 


Let us then forever remember the rich 
heritage of fundamental truths that have 
come out of the past to point the way of a 
higher civilization and a better life and let 
us follow the admonition of Abraham Lin- 
coln when he said on that memorable occa- 
sion at Gettysburg, “Let us dedicate our- 
selves to the unfinished task,” being ever 
mindful of the important place we play in 
this terribly challenging time in our history. 

An ancient seer once said that no doctrine, 
faith, or knowledge is of value to man except 
as it bears fruit in action. Let us then never 
be guilty of unconcern for and about the 
greatest government ever given to man and 
always do our part as a patriotic American 
in such a way that God will continue to bless 
America, and thus will our flag forever wave 
over the land of the free and the home of 
the brave, 


Change Needed in the Administration’s 
Near East Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the mutual security bill debate I raised 
the question why the United States for- 
eign policy was aggressively friendly to- 
ward Tito, an enemy, while almost hos- 
tile toward our friend Israel. Develop- 
ments in the Near East during the past 
few weeks confirm my judgment. 

The Russian Foreign Minister has been 
making a triumphant tour of Arab coun- 
tries, ready to fill the vacuum brought 
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the Suez base; the parade of Commu- 
nist weapons in Cairo was a frightening 
spectacle; and Arab leaders, Colonel Nas- 
ser, of Egypt, and the new Premier of 
Jordan, have made new, open, and bellig- 
erent threats against Israel. Mean- 
while, that little democracy still cannot 
persuade the Department of State to let 
her have the jets she needs to defend 
herself from the Communist planes now 
in Egypt. The administration continues 
in a state of paralyzed neutralism—ut- 
terly inconsistent with the responsibili- 
ties of leadership in the worldwide de- 
fense of freedom. There should be a 
change in the administration's unreal- 
istic policy. 


Speech of Hon. A. L. Miller, of Nebraska, 
at 16th Annual Meeting of Institute 
of Food Technologists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the fol- 
lowing speech I made at the 16th annual 
meeting of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists at St. Louis, Mo., June 11, 1956: 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, I feel honored to have the pleas- 
ure of appearing before this distinguished 
group of experts who deal with the problems 
of food chemistry and allied subjects. You 
are rendering a service to the public. As a 
physician and surgeon I was rendering a 
service to the public. It is not unlike serving 
in Congress where you also try to be of 
service to your constituents. As a physician 
people came to me seeking relief from pain 
or a physical condition—as a Member of 
Congress people either want something from 
government or they want to get government 
out of their hair. It's a service either way. 

I pay my respects to you men and women 
who have made such a marvelous contribu- 
tion to society through your efforts to im- 


-prove the processing, the packaging and the 


handling of food. I have reviewed the pro- 
gram of your 16th annual meeting. It bears 
evidence that science marches on to unlock 
doors of the scientific tomorrow. The an- 
swers we find should bring additional bless- 
ings to mankind. 

We who approach three-score years in life 
have seen in our lifetime more advancement 


in science, in technology and in the art of 


living than have any other equivalent period 
of history in this world. You and I have seen 
the coming of the automobile, the telephone, 
the radio, television, and a thousand and 
one gadgets that make life a little easier, and 
that give us more time to do the things we 
want to do in life. We have grown from 
the horse and buggy period to the jet-pro- 
pelled plane that travels faster than the 
speed of sound, Guided missiles are on the 
trestle board which will travel 16,000 miles 
an hour and 300,000 feet in the air. The 
atomic-powered submarine the Nautilus is a 
reality. It is quite possible the ships of 
tomorrow may all be powered by atomic 
energy. $ 

The medicine of today is far advanced over 
that day when I received my sheepskin to 
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practice medicine and surgery in 1918. Many 
diseases have been conquered. It is esti- 
mated that 70 percent of the prescriptions 
being filled over the drugstore counter today 
were not thought of 15 years ago. I doubt 
if the next 40 years will witness the many 
changes that have taken place in our life- 
time, 

One of the significant changes in the last 
two decades has been that of the scientific 
improvements in the dynamic and rapidly 
growing business of food technology. You 
scientists in your meeting today have been 
dealing in research which has opened up 
new frontiers. You have helped to create 
new industries, new and better jobs, and 
more and better things for a growing 
America. 

I believe the American standard of living 
is greatly benefited because of the new things 
that research has been able to accomplish. 

Research is a process that involves basi- 
cally no more than asking questions of nature 
and seeking the answers. What new promise 
will come tomorrow is still a secret to many 
of the chemists living today. There will 
always be unexplored horizons waiting for 
someone to unlock the mysterious door to 
future progress, and it takes a pioneering 
spirit, a never-give-up attitude to discover 
those horizons and open those formidable 
doors, 

There is no question but what chemicals 
are needed in the preparation, preservation 
and use of food. Much progress has been 
made through research in the field of nu- 
trition and other practical applications of 
chemicals, and the American public can 
take pride in the manner in which our 
scientists and industry have handled these 
delicate problems. 

I was privileged to be a member of a 
Select Committee, known as the Delaney 
Group Committee, established in 1950. We 
held 59 public hearings in 1950, 1951, and 
1952, and heard 217 witnesses who presented 
their views; witnesses from the American 
Public Health Association, New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, National Research Council, 
United States Public Health Service, United 
States Food and Drug Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers, American Cancer Society, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, National Canners 
Association, National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation, American Plant Food Council, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs, Coopera- 
tive League of the U. S. A., American Home 
Economics Association, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, National Grange, Na- 
tional Farmers Union, and others, 

The select committee had this to say 
about food chemicals: 

“The number of chemicals entering the 
food supply of the Nation has increased tre- 
mendously in the last decade. Chemical 
substances are being introduced into the 
production, processing, storage, packaging, 
and distribution of food at an ever-increas- 
ing rate. There is hardly a food sold in the 
market today which has not had some chemi- 
cals used on or in it at some stage in its 
production, processing, packaging, transpor- 
tation, or storage. These foods include those 
eaten by every family, ranging from staples 
like bread to such luxury items as the 
maraschino cherry. Some eminent pharma- 
cologists, toxicologists, physiologists, and nu- 
tritionists expressed the fear that many of 
the chemicals being added to food today have 
not been tested sufficiently to establish their 
nontoxicity and suitability for use in food. 
These scientists are not so much concerned 
with the acutely toxic compounds, whose 
harmfulness can readily be detected, as with 
those chemicals which may produce harmful 
effects only after being ingested for months 
or perhaps for years.” 
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In the 84th Congress, several bills have 
been introduced that deal with chemicals in 
foods, the so-called food additives. Most of 
them attempt to regulate through the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
the quantitative and qualitative application 
of these additives. I know that unwise and 
excessive regulations, coupled with unwise 
and excessive administration, can do harm 
to any industry. We ought to create a favor- 
able climate, taxwise as well as healthwise, 
if we are to promote the best interest of our 
cause. American industry must be encour- 
aged to produce more and better goods. 
They ought to be produced at continually 
lowering prices because technical progress 
has shown the way. All legislation dealing 
with the question of chemicals in food 
should point the way to better living con- 
ditions. If the standard of living is lowered, 
we are going in the wrong direction. 

It is recognized that present law does not 
provide adequate safeguards to guarantee a 
food supply absolutely free of injury to the 
public health. The consuming public re- 
quires more. protection. 

While industry has done a good job, we all 
know that in a tough economic world there 
is always someone ready to cut corners. 
That is why the public needs protection from 
those who might be less scrupulous than the 
large majority of the food and chemical in- 
dustry. 

Chemicals, antibiotics, and other things 
that made food better are essential to many 
manufactured items. The proper use of 
chemicals and other methods of handling, 
preparing, and storing food has reduced the 
cost of food and has kept it at a higher 
quality. Your technology group should have 
a great influence in shaping future legisla- 
tion. 

It is my opinion that the horizons of to- 
morrow will show still further progress for 
the food and chemical industry. The scien- 
tists are uncovering the secrets of nature and 
helping us weave a new fabric of life that 
will be even more pleasant than the one w 
enjoy today. 

The interest in food and drug administra- 
tion is countrywide. It is a subject that 
needs careful handling. We should not 
make the public hysterical. We should have 
composure and an objective view if we are 
to approach the problem in the interest of 
the public. 

We should be sure that any new chemical 
is safe before permitting its application to 
the public food supply and that it will bene- 
fit the consumer. Now, by “benefit to the 
consumer” I do not believe this should be 
confined solely to a showing of functional 
value. We must recognize that foods with 
taste appeal, eye appeal, or sales appeal in 
many instances benefit the consumer just as 
they benefit the manufacturer and the 
dealer, to say nothing of the “ad man.” It 
should be the responsibility of industry to 
thoroughly pretest the food additive before 
it is made available to the consumer. 

We should never have a law which might 
permit untested chemicals to be introduced 
into food, but as the law now stands, they 
can be introduced into food, and the burden 
rests with enforcement agencies to determine 
whether or not they are injurious to the 
public health. 

The bill that I have introduced, while 
covering all phases of chemicals in food, does 
set up a panel or council which is advisory 
and may be used by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration or by industry when a dispute 
on a chemical arises. A panel will be se- 
lected from the members of the Academy of 
Science. Let me emphasize that they are 
merely advisory. If industry is not satisfied 
it may then appeal to the courts who would 
then make an adjudication between the op- 
posing parties. In the meantime the new 
chemical could not be introduced into the 
food until the final decision is made. The 
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bill requires prompt action and eliminates 
long delays. 

There is a great need to fill the gap which 
seems to exist in the present law which per- 
mits untested and inadequately tested chem- 
icals to enter the food supply. This country 
is fortunate that we have a high-class group 
of gentlemen dealing with chemicals and 
food problems, and so the problems are less 
frequent than might be supposed. 

The number of bills that have been intro- 
duced which deal with this subject indicate 
the desirability of such legislation, and the 
varied approaches emphasize that there is 
no universal agreement on the method for 
dealing with the problem. 

It is a technical subject. It deals with 
technical, scientific problems for which 
there are no ready or easy answers. It is also 
a delicate problem, because, in considering 
in this legislation the desirability of a 
mechanism for the protection of the public 
health, we must not lose sight of the over- 
riding principle that free enterprise must be 
encouraged in its constant research for a bet- 
ter, a more attractive, a more abundant, and 
a safer food supply for the American public. 

The bill I introduced in this Congress de- 
fines new food additives as “any substance 
or treatment used, directly or indirectly, in 
or on food for the purpose of affecting the 
appearance, flavor, texture, or storage prop- 
erty of such food, or for the purpose of 
otherwise altering the quality or property 
of such food, which is not recognized among 
experts qualified by scientific training and 
experience to evaluate the safety of food, to 
be safe for use under the conditions of such 
use or intended use.” 

In other words, this definition confers 
jurisdiction in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare to apply the pro- 
cedural sanctions of this bill to any sub- 
stance or treatment used in or on food if, 
in the quantity and manner of use, the sub- 
stance is not recognized as safe by qualified 
scientists. 

There are many food additives now in use 
that are safe and are recognized as safe. 
There are many food additives now in use 
about which we have little scientific knowl- 
edge, but which have been used without 
any laboratory or practical evidence of 


hazard to the public health. It is my feeling 


that legislation requiring exhaustive labora- 
tory analysis, pretesting and reporting of the 
old, recognized, safe additives would serve 
no useful purpose and would be unduly 
burdensome upon both industry and Govern- 
ment. They should come under the so- 
called grandfather clause provision. If, 
however, evidence—scientific evidence— 
should be developed in the laboratory or 
otherwise that an additive in use presents 
a reasonable probability of injury to health, 
the industry marketing that additive should 
be made to examine and reexamine its data 
and subject this additive to the scrutiny of 
the Department under this law. 

Most of the bills that have been introduced 
on this subject agree, at least in principle, 
with this statement of the objectives of 
such legislation and with the jurisdiction 
which should be conferred upon the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare as 
its enforcement agency. The bills all quite 
uniformly agree that any industry proposing 
to market a substance that comes within 
the definition of a “new food additive” 
should submit a report of the scientific pre- 
testing that has gone into development of 
the substance to the Department. The bills 
also are in material agreement on what the 
report should contain, and they all agree 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare should have certain power over the 
use of chemicals and other added substances 
in our food supply. j 

The t division in thinking ap- 
pears in the procedures that are to be estab- 
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lished. Here again, howeyer, we all agree 
that the public health is paramount, and we 
all agree that the magnificent progress of 
American industry must not be blocked by 
an unwise delegation of power to a Govern- 
ment agency. The procedures established by 
these bills all have this purpose in mind. 

We are dealing here with a problem that 
is primarily scientific, and secondarily legal. 
The problem of “what is safe for public 
health purposes” is essentially one within 
the knowledge of scientists who are qualified 
by training and experience to evaluate safety 
factors, 

I believe the primary responsibility for 
evaluating the safety of new food additives 
should fall upon an advisory committee, 
composed of scientists. Any industry pro- 
posing to market a new food additive, after 
submitting its report of pretesting to the 
Secretary, may request that an advisory com- 
mittee be appointed to examine the report 
of pretesting, and, after completing its ex- 
amination, to submit recommendations to 
the Secretary. It does give the applicant and 
the Secretary the benefit of the knowledge 
and the impartiality of a board of experts. 
Their independent and impartial knowledge 
can act as a brake upon any inclination that 
might appear on the part of the Secretary 
to exercise arbitrary and unreasonable con- 
trol over industry. It can also serve as an 
arbiter between industry and the Depart- 
ment if sharp differences develop. The com- 
mittee can be requested and consulted by the 
Secretary, just as it can by the applicant 
industry. 

The advisory committee device has proved 
itself well in another facet of the food field 
since the enactment of Public Law 518 of 
the 83d Congress. That law, of course, deals 
with the use of pesticide chemicals, or the 
Miller bill. It established advisory commit- 
tees to make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary on pesticide chemical tolerances. I 
have followed the same framework in writ- 
ing the advisory committee into new food 
legislation. 

To those who fear the use of the advisory 
committee and suggest that it would become 
a tool in the hands of a capricious Depart- 
ment, may I say that on the only occasion 
when an advisory committee has been con- 
sulted under Public Law 518, the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations were contrary to the 
opinion of the Secretary, but the Secretary 
subsequently followed the recommendations 
of the committee. 

The Secretary is given authority to write 
regulations that will define the use of a new 
food additive. If the applicant, or any 
party adversely affected wishes to protest 
the regulations, he may file objections there- 
to and proceed to public hearing in the De- 
partment. The Secretary will then proceed 
to issue an order pursuant to the findings at 
the hearing, and the applicant’s recourse is 
to the circuit court of appeals. 

Again, let me say I am honored to appear 
before this distinguished group. I trust that 
in your deliberation you will give some 
thought to not only the new legislation but 
the type of legislation that will be best suited 
to a growing, dynamic America—the type 
of legislation that will best protect the 
health of America and provide the incentive 
for continued research in food technology. 

Your land, America, is a dynamic, growing 
Nation. Many of the good things of life that 
we enjoy come about because devoted men 
and women of science have worked hard and 
long to make our land a better place to live. 
We have grown from the Thirteen Original 
Colonies with 3 million people to 48 States 
with 167 million people. You are a part of 
this parade of progress and I am sure you 
will continue to make scientific contributions 


that will be in the interests of future 


generations. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thy Kindly Light, with the encir- 
cling gloom about us, lead Thou us on. 

We grope forward with uncertain 
steps, in a time tingling with tension 
and dark with fears. 

Help us to trust the faithful stars 
above us and the glow on the far horizon, 
where the gates of dawn await the day 
of brotherhood. 

May the poisoning evils which blight 
the earth not devastate our inner life, 
subduing us to its low standards, con- 
fusing us by its chaos, or crushing our 
faith under its tragedy. 

Help us to face the piercing truth of 
the question— 


Why build these cities glorious, 
If man unbuilded goes, 

In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows? 


Growing in moral and spiritual stat- 
ure, grant us honesty in dealing with 
our own hesetting sins, humility in con- 
fessing them, and resolution in over- 
coming them. Grant us Thy grace to 
walk circumspectly, not as foolish, but 
as wise, redeeming the time because the 
days are evil. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, June 20, 1956, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Tribbe, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the bill (S. 
2771) to authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for 
use at the Fourth National Jamboree of 
the Boy Scouts of America, and for other 
purposes, 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 11040. An act to advance the scien- 
tific and professional research and develop- 
ment programs of the Departments of De- 
fense, the Interior, and Commerce, to im- 
prove the management and administration 
of certain departmental activities, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 11544. An act to improve and sim- 
plify the credit facilities available to farm- 
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ers, to amend the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11619. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Narcotic 
Drugs Import and Export Act to provide for 
a more effective control of narcotic drugs 
and nrarihuana, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11714. An act to extend for 3 years 
the existing authority of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in respect of transfers of dis- 
tilled spirits for purposes deemed necessary 
to meet the requirements of the national 
defense. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 1034. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald D. Parrish; and 

H. R. 9739. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H. R. 11040. An act to advance the scien- 
tific and professional research and develop- 
ment programs of the Departmnts of De- 
fense, the Interior, and Commerce, to im- 
prove the management and administration 
of certain departmental activities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 11544. An act to improve and simplify 
the credit facilities available to farmers, to 
amend the the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 11619. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Narcotic Drugs 
Import and Export Act to provide for a more 
effective control of narcotic drugs and mari- 
huana, and for other purposes; placed on 
the calendar. 

H. R. 11714. An act to extend for 3 years 
the existing authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in respect of transfers of distilled 
spirits for purposes deemed necessary to meet 
the requirements of the national defense; to 
the Committee on Finance. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
subcommittees and a special committee 
were authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on the Air Force of 
the Committee on Armed Services; 

The Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; 

The Veterans Affairs Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare; 

The Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary; 

The Special Committee on Lobbying 
Activities; 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; and 

The Reorganization Subcommittee of 
—— Committee on Government Opera- 

ons. 


June 21 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements made in connec- 
tion with the transaction of the routine 
morning business be limited to 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
for action on the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Glen L. Strange, to be postmaster at Ton- 
kawa, Okla., vice H. J. Barclay, retired; 

James F. Houser, Jr., to be postmaster at 
Newkirk, Okla., vice E. C. Lucas; and 

Gene L. Taylor, to be postmaster at Wann, 
Okla., vice D. M. Bailey, resigned. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Kenneth S. Harrison for promotion to the 
permanent rank of rear admiral in the 
United States Coast Guard Reserve; 

Edward J. Worrel, Jr., and sundry other 
persons, for appointment in the United 
States Coast Guard; and 

Joseph P. Lushene, and sundry other per- 
sons for permanent appointment in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

T. A. M. Craven, of Virginia, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communicaticns Com- 
mission, vice Edward Mount Webster. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

Garrison Norton, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
I report favorably the nomination of 
Maj. Gen. Lewis Blaine Hershey, Direc- 
tor of Selective Service, to be lieutenant 
general, United States Army. I also re- 
port the nominations of 2 major generals 
in the Marine Corps to be assigned spe- 
cial commands in the rank of lieutenant 
general, as well as the names of 2 lieu- 
tenant generals in the Marine Corps to 
be placed on the retired list. I ask that 
these nominations be placed on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nations will be placed on the Executive 
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Calendar, as requested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Lewis Blaine Hershey, United 
States Army, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President, with the rank of lieutenant 
general; and 

Maj. Gen. Ray A. Robinson, and Maj. Gen. 
Merrill B. Twining, United States Marine 
Corps, for commands and other duties de- 
termined by the President, with the rank 
of lieutenant general; and 

Lt. Gen. Alfred H. Noble, and Lt. Gen. 
William O. Brice, United States Marine Corps, 
when retired, to be placed on the retired 
list with the grade of lieutenant general. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in addition to the above, I report favor- 
ably 5,217 nominations in grades below 
flag and general officer rank involving 
appointment, promotion, and transfer in 
the Regular Army, temporary and per- 
manent appointment and promotion in 
the Navy and Marine Corps, and ap- 
pointment and promotion in the Regu- 
lar Air Force. All of these names have 
already appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, so to save the expense of print- 
ing on the Executive Calendar I ask 
unanimous consent that they be ordered 
to lie on the Vice President’s desk for 
the information of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will lie on the 
desk, as reauested by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar will be stated. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Glenn A. Boger, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a member of the Federal Farm Credit 
Board, Farm Credit Administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATON 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of David A. Hamil, of Colorado, to be 
Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William G. Juergens, of Illinois, to 
be United States district judge for the 
eastern district of IIlinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be noti- 
fied immediately of the nominations to- 
day confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

75 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Are we in 
the morning hour? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning 
business is in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORTS OF OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, reports of the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, covering overobligations of certain ap- 
propriations (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

ANNUAL REPORT OF FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Administra- 
tion, for the year 1955 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


Report ON MILITARY PRIME CONTRACTS WITH 
BUSINESS FIRMS FOR WORK IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 

tary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
military prime contracts with business firms 
for work in the United States, for the period 

July 1, 1955, through April 30, 1956 (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Banking and Currency. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN ACCESS RIGHTS TO 
City or New YORK 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (Material), transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to surrender and convey to the 
city of New York certain rights of access in 
and to Marshall, John, and Little Streets, 
adjacent to the New York Naval Shipyard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


CLARIFICATION OF NAVIGATION RULES FOR 
GREAT LAKES 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to clarify the application of navi- 
gation rules for the Great Lakes and their 
connecting and tributary waters, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS— WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, withdrawing the names of 
Jacob Passic and Urania Antippas from re- 
ports relating to aliens whose deportation 
has been suspended, transmitted to the Sen- 
ate on February 1, 1956, and March 15, 1956, 
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respectively; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orđers suspending deportation 
of certain aliens, together with a statement 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
as to each alien and the reasons for ordering 
such suspension (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS—WITH-= 

DRAWAL OF NAMES 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, withdrawing the names of 
Yao Kui Chu and Francesco Iurman from 
reports submitted to the Senate on July 25, 
1955, and January 16, 1956, pursuant to sec- 
tion 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, with 
& view to the adjustment of their immigra- 
tion status (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A telegram, in the nature of a petition, 
from the Board of Supervisors, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., signed by James S. Allison, 
chief clerk, relating to old-age assistance; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted at a mass meeting of 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians, at 
Detroit, Mich., relating to communism; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The petitions of Mrs. J. A. Taylor, Mrs. 
Stella M. Fowler, Mrs. E. K. Rehker, Gertrude 
Farrell, and Mrs. Maude Sutter, all of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., praying for the enactment of the 
bill (S. 923) to prohibit alcoholic beverage 
advertising in interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

A resolution adopted by the American Vet- 
erans of World War II and Korea, AMVETS, 
Department of Ohio, favoring the enactment 
of House bill 11357, relating to a program of 
scholarships for students in science and edu- 
cation at institutions of higher education; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, at Atlantic City, N. J., relating to 
navigational clearance requirements for 
highway and railroad bridges; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

The petition of Mrs. W. R. Manley, of 
Valyermo, Calif., relating to the reduction 
in age limit for women eligible for retirement 
benefits under the Social Security Act; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


SOIL CONSERVATION AND CONTROL 
OF WATER RUNOFF—RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a resolution which was adopted by 
the officers and members of the Brown 
County Kansas Farm Bureau, the Brown 
Soil Conservation District, the Walnut 
Creek Watershed District No. 1, and the 
Brown County Agricultural Council in 
regard to the proposed amendments to 
Public Law No. 566. 

This program of soil conservation and 
the control of water runoff at its source 
is one program that is of real value to 
our area and I urge that the committee 
give favorable consideration to these 
suggestions. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


HIAWATHA, Kans., June 6, 1956. 

We, officers and members of the Brown 
County Kansas Farm Bureau, the Brown 
County Soil Conservation District, the Wal- 
nut Creek Watershed District No. 1, and the 
Brown County Agricultural Council in a 
common meeting called to consider provi- 
sions of the proposed amendments to Public 
Law 566 passed by the House of Representa- 
tives and now referred to a subcommittee on 
agriculture of the United States Senate. 

After due consideration respectfully sub- 
mit to the honorable members of the sub- 
committee the following observations and 
recommendations: 

Whereas, when, in compliance with the 
laws of Congress and the laws and regula- 
tions of the different States, the land owner 
and/or operator has taken all the required 
measures of construction of waterways, ter- 
races, diversion ditches, building of farm 
ponds, seeding of waterways, and such other 
measures as may be required as a condition 
precedent to consideration of any project 
contemplated by Public Law 566 and any 
amendments thereto, the land owner and/or 
operator has completed all land and water 
management measures in which he is indi- 
vidually concerned therefore, all thereto are 
designed solely for the benefit of the general 
public and should be paid for out of the 
public treasury. Such measures as men- 
tioned immediately above shall include pro- 
curement of all easements and construction 
cost of all such complementary structures as 
may be deemed necessary by the engineers 
of the Soil Conservation Service to make 
permanent and effective the soil and water 
conservation operations previously per- 
formed on the land and the major flood 
prevention and water retarding structures 
recommended by the Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice, in putting into effect the provisions of 
Public Law 566 as to be amended. 

And whereas the watershed plan of de- 
velopment of soil and water conservation 
and flood prevention as contemplated under 
Public Law 566 is as much a matter of public 
interest as are larger dams constructed on 
main streams and rivers and perform much 
the same function, we submit to the honor- 
able members of the subcommittee that all 
provisions applicable to the one are equally 
applicable to the other whether large or 
small, projects having the same functions 
should receive like treatment. 

We further submit that the engineers in 
the Soil Conservation Service are fully capa- 
ble of laying out and supervising any proj- 
ects authorized under Public Law 566 and 
we object to any provision requiring their 
findings to be submitted to any other body 
of engineers as being unjustly derogatory 
of the Soil Conservation Service and a waste 
of time and effort. 

It was stated at this meeting by members 
of the board of directors of the Walnut 
Creek Watershed District No. 1, organized 
under Public Law 566, that unless the rec- 
ommendations enumerated above are in- 
cluded in the proposed amendment to the 
act, Walnut Creek Watershed cannot be de- 
veloped under the law. 

NATHAN K. BABCOCK, 
Chairman, Brown County Soil Con- 
servation District. 
GLEN D. BYER, 
President, Walnut Creek Water- 
shed District No. 1. 
ROBERT D. KORTHANKE, 
Chairman, Brown County Agricul- 
tural Council. 
JAMES W. PATTON, 
President, Brown County Kansas 
Farm Bureau. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMIT- 
TEES IN POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT—RESOLUTION OF WISCON- 
SIN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 

long been deeply interested in assuring 

the closest cooperation between the 
management of the vast United States 

Post Office Department and the great 

numbers of its employees throughout the 

Nation. 

I was pleased, therefore, to receive the 
text of a resolution, which was adopted 
at the convention of the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor, urging the estab- 
lishment of labor-management commit- 
tees in the Department, so as to assure 
the best possible working relations. 

I believe this resolution will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues on the Senate 
Post Office Committee. I present the 
resolution, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp, and be 
thereafter appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION No. 47—INTRODUCED BY DELEGATE 

KENNETH SLIPPER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

LETTER CARRIERS, PIONEER BraNcH No. 2 

Whereas it is the general practice in private 
industry to have committees representing 
labor and management meet on a friendly 
basis to iron out their difficulties; and 

Whereas our National Government has in- 
sisted on the establishment of such labor- 
management committees; yet the Post Office 
Department has failed to organize such com- 
mittees: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates to the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion assembled in the city of Oshkosh, Wis., 
August 15 through 18, 1955, go on record as 
favoring the establishment of labor-manage- 
ment committees in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and instruct the officers of the Wiscon- 
sin State Federation of Labor to use their 
best efforts to assist in bringing about such 
legislation. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES—LETTER 
FROM WISCONSIN STATE FEDER- 
ATION OF LABOR 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
a letter which I have received from the 
secretary-treasurer of the Wisconsin 
ee Federation of Labor, George W. 

all. 

He has urged that, as of the first pay 
period after March 1 of this year, the 
faithful postal workers of the United 
States be given across-the-board salary 
increases. 

I believe the judgment of the Federa- 
tion merits the earnest consideration of 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. For that reason, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, and 
be thereafter appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

WISCONSIN STATE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 18, 1956. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Letter carriers and 

all postal employees have been receiving ad- 
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justments in salaries, long after the outside 
industries have advanced. The recent in- 
crease fell far short of their actual needs. 

Because of the inequities we are requesting 
that you use your good office to assist in the 
support and passage of bill Nos. S. 3846 and 
H. R. 11116, which are companion bills, 
These bills provide for a $600 cross-the-board 
increase, and 30 cents per hour for substi- 
tutes. 

The effective date of the bill is the first day 
of the first pay period following March 1. 
1956. 

Appreciating your assistance, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. HALL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


RESOLUTION OF WISCONSIN RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I know 
my colleagues are deeply interested, as I 
am, in assuring a fair and sound pro- 
gram for the faithful members—present 
and past—of the Reserve forces of the 
United States and of the National Guard. 

I present an important resolution 
which was adopted at the most recent 
annual convention of the Reserve Of- 
ficers Association, Department of Wis- 
consin, urging the enactment of clarify- 
ing legislation in the interest of genuine 
equalization of benefits, as compared 
with that accorded to officers of the reg- 
ular service. 


Iask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 
sought to achieve equalization of benefits as 
to retirement accorded Reserve and National 
Guard officers as compared with officers of 
the Regular Service; and 

Whereas the Comptroller General of the 
United States has interpreted and ruled in 
effect that there is not an equalization of 
benefits under the act; and 

Whereas there is pending before the 84th 
session of Congress two bills designed to 
bring about the enactment of legislation so 
clear in wording that misconstruction, am- 
biguity, and evasion thereof will not be pos- 
sible; said bills being Senate 1643 and H. R. 
6408 stating as follows: 

“Sec. 8. Paragraph 4 of section 15 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 368), 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

The retired pay of any officer of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, including 
the Reserve components thereof, who served 
in any capacity as a member of the military 
or naval forces of the United States prior 
to November 12, 1918, heretofore or hereafter 
retired under any provision of law, shall, un- 
less such officer is entitled to retired pay of 
a higher grade, be 75 percent of the active 
duty pay of his rank and length of service.'” 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Wiscon- 
sin, Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States, in convention assembled at Appleton, 
Wis., this 5th day of May 1956, that the De- 
partment of Wisconsin approves of and urges 
the passage of Senate bill 1643 and H. R. 6408 
pending before the 84th Congress, and that 
copies of this resolution be forwarded by 
the Secretary of the Wisconsin Department 
to all members of the Senate and House 
Armed Services Committee, Senator JOHN 
SPARKMAN, of Alabama, and Lt. Col. Floyd 
Oles, USAR, secretary, Reserve Equalization 
Committee and Wisconsin Senators and Con- 
gressmen. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 9828. A bill to transfer 600 acres of 
public domain to the Kanosh Band of In- 
dians, Utah (Rept. No. 2279). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3665. A bill to allow a homesteader set- 
tling on unsurveyed public land in Alaska to 
make single final proof prior to survey of the 
lands (Rept. No. 2280). 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H. R. 5657. A bill to allow the use of cer- 
tain property in Volusia County, Fla., for 
civil-defense purposes without payment of 
compensation to the United States (Rept. 
No. 2282); and 

H. R. 8552. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant to the town of Chinco- 
teague, Va., permanent easements on certain 
lands for the purpose of taking subterranean 
water (Rept. No. 2281). 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

S. 976. A bill to provide for the release of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in a certain tract or parcel of land 
conditionally granted by it to the city of 
Montgomery, W. Va. (Rept. No. 2283); and 

S. 3404. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Army or his designee to convey an 114 
acre tract of land situated in the vicinity of 
Williamsburg, Va., to the State of Virginia 
(Rept. No. 2284). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 3998. A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment of the Federal fish hatchery, known as 
the Holden trout hatchery, at Pittsford, Vt. 
(Rept. No, 2285). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to 
which were referred for examination and 
recommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States that appeared to have 
no permanent value or historical inter- 
oy eam a a report thereon, pursuant 
to law. 


HELLS CANYON DAM—ADDITIONAL 
TIME TO SUBMIT REPORT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
June 19, 1956, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, I reported 
favorably, with amendments, the bill 
(S. 1333) to authorize the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the Hells 
Canyon Dam on the Snake River be- 
tween Idaho and Oregon, and for related 
purposes. At that time unanimous con- 
sent was given to file the report on June 
22, 1956. I now ask unanimous consent 
that the time for filing the report may 
be extended until Tuesday, June 26, 1956, 
together with any separate or dissenting 
views submitted by members of the com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

§. 4095. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a reactor at Hanford, Wash., to pro- 
duce special nuclear material and power, and 
for other purposes; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Morse, and Mr. HUM- 
PHREY) : 

S. 4096. A bill to establish recreational use 
of the national forests as a policy of Congress, 
to direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make a comprehensive study of national for- 
est recreational use needs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 4097. A bill to make it a crime to trans- 
port any person in interstate or foreign com- 
merce for the purpose of committing rape 
upon such person, or to travel in interstate 
or foreign commerce for the purpose of com- 
mitting rape upon any person; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 4098. A bill for the relief of Za Lee Moh; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: : 

S. 4099. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
for the construction of a dam on the North 
Branch of the Potomac River; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 4100. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special series of postage stamps com- 
memorating the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of the city of Albuquerque, N. 
Mex.; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) : 

S. 4101. A bill to provide for the disposition 
of certain property of the United States here- 
tofore conveyed to the housing authority of 
the city of Seattle, State of Washington; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, Mr, HAYDEN, and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) : 

S. 4102. A bill to authorize negotiations 
with respect to a compact to provide for a 
definition or relocation of the common boun- 
dary between Arizona and California, and for 
the appointment by the President of a Fed- 
eral representative to the compact negotia- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KUCHEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WATKINS: 


S. 4103. A bill for the relief of Cornelis 


Vander Hoek; 

S. 4104. A bill to increase the fees of wit- 
nesses in the United States courts and before 
United States commissioners, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 4105. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to fees of United 
States marshals; and 

S. 4106. A bill to amend section 544 of title 
28, United States Code, relating to the bonds 
of United States marshals; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. J. Res, 182. Joint resolution to extend 

the time for filing the final report of the 
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Commission on Government Security to June 
30, 1957, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 


FURTHER EXTENSION OF TIME FOR 
STUDY OF GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYEES SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 294) which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 154, 84th 
Congress, agreed to February 20, 1956 (au- 
thorizing a study of the administration of 
the Government employees security pro- 
gram), is amended by striking out July 31, 
1956” whenever it appears in such resolu- 
tion and inserting in lieu thereof “January 
31, 1957.“ 


CONSTRUCTION OF A REACTOR AT 
HANFORD, WASH. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize the construction of a dual- 
purpose reactor at Hanford, Wash. 

The type of reactor proposed in this 
bill is unique. We hear much, Mr. Pres- 
ident, about the value of atomic energy 
for both peacetime and wartime use. 
The dual-purpose reactor, however, is not 
designed to meet just one of these needs. 
The dual-purpose reactor combines—in 
one instrument—both the sword and the 
plowshare. 

In plutonium, the dual-purpose re- 
actor produces a material vital to our 
military program. Exploration of plu- 
tonium’s peacetime potential has barely 
begun. In power, the dual-purpose re- 
actor produces a material increasingly 
critical to our economic progress. The 
reactor proposed in my bill will produce 
over 200,000 kilowatts of electricity. This 
output can now be utilized entirely within 
the atomic energy works at Hanford. 
The drain which Hanford creates on 
Northwest power supplies will be cor- 
respondingly lessened. In addition, this 
reactor will produce isotopes for use in 
research, medical, and industrial appli- 
cations. 

By its nature, Hanford is a most ap- 
propriate location for the first dual-pur- 
pose reactor in this country. Not only 
can Hanford now utilize its products, but 
Hanford is uniquely equipped to build 
and operate this instrument. Costs 
would be greatly increased if the auxili- 
ary services now available at Hanford 
had to be provided at some other site. 
Among the services now ready for use in 
this connection at Hanford are fuel fab- 
rication and chemical processing opera- 
tions, shops, warehouses, and labora- 
tories. 

Mr. President, the construction of a 
dual-purpose reactor at Hanford will 
permit revolutionary advances in our re- 
actor technology. We know that the 
dual-purpose reactor is technically fea- 
sible. There is reason to believe that it 
is economically feasible. The only way, 
however, that we can perfect this reactor 
as a double-edged weapon for war or 
peace is to build one. Clearly, we can 
learn much from the dual-purpose re- 
actor authorized in this bill. While we 
learn, we will gain material benefits in 
both power and plutonium. 
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‘This project, Mr. President, offers a 
great opportunity to capitalize on the 
technical advances and development at 
Hanford over the past decade. It pro- 
vides a great opportunity to push for- 
ward the boundaries of our knowledge in 
the atomic field. Favorable action on 
this bill will mark a milestone in our 
progress toward the best possible use of 
the gifts of the nuclear age. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4095) to authorize the con- 
struction of a reactor at Hanford, Wash., 
to produce special nuclear material and 
power, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Jackson, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


A PROGRAM TO PROMOTE AND EN- 
COURAGE RECREATIONAL USE OF 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for reference to the appro- 
priate committee, a bill to establish rec- 
reational use of the national forests of 
this country as a policy of Congress. My 
bill would direct the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make a comprehensive 1-year 
study of national forest recreational use 
needs. 

Original construction and provision of 
facilities in our national parks and forests 
have long since become inadequate to the 
vastly attendance in all rec- 
reational areas throughout this country 
by vacationers and other visitors. In 
the case of our national park system, 
this expanded use has been recognized by 
a major program to improve park fa- 
cilities—the widely known Mission 66. 
The bill which I am introducing simply 
carries this principle over to the national 
forests whose facilities are equally in 
need of repair and expansion. Both 
parks and forests are essential, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

The need for such a program for forest 
areas is vital. In recent years the na- 
tional forests have been visited by nearly 
21⁄2 times as many people as have the na- 
tional parks. For example, in 1955 it 
was estimated that the national forests 
were visited by more than 45,700,000 peo- 
ple, while approximately 18,800,000 peo- 
ple entered national parks. In my own 
State of Oregon, visitors to national for- 
ests in 1955 outnumbered national park 
visitors by 10 to 1. In that year there 
were 3,221,000 visitors in Oregon’s na- 
tional forests compared with 343,839 
visitors to the Crater Lake National Park 
in Oregon. Campsite facilities have con- 
sequently become overcrowded and often 
have fallen into disrepair. These facts 


alone prove the necessity for an overall. 


program of improvement for national 
forests. 

SCENIC MAJESTY ABOUNDS IN NATIONAL 

FORESTS 

I might mention that some time ago 
a related bill, of which I was a cosponsor, 
was introduced by my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Oregon I[Mr. 
Morse]. That bill, S. 3742, calls for a 
public policy to reserve areas in our great 
natural forested lands for public uses, 
including recreation. That bill would 
protect such great beauty spots as the 
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Beaver Marsh area on the upper McKen- 
zie River where only recently the voters 
of the city of Eugene, Oreg., rejected a 
plan to destroy the natural grandeur by 
constructing a small power installation. 

An additional bill, S. 3980, introduced 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] on June 4, 1956, 
for himself and his colleague the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
has recognized the same important prob- 
lem as my bill does. The bill of the Sena- 
tors from Montana authorizes a maxi- 
mum of $7% million annually to be spent 
for the improvement of recreation areas. 
My bill, in directing the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to present to Congress within 
1 year a comprehensive plan for nation- 
al-forest improvement, will facilitate the 
expenditure of any money which might 
be appropriated under the excellent bill 
of Senators Murray and MANSFIELD. 

The month of June is being observed 
as National Recreation Month to com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, an organization which, since 1906, 
has provided leadership in developing 
better recreation for the American peo- 
ple. Because of the role which the na- 
tional forests have played in our Nation’s 
recreational pattern, it is especially fit- 
ting at this time that we consider the 
future possibilities which the forests of- 
fer in enhancing recreational opportuni- 
ties. 


LEGISLATION WOULD ENCOURAGE NATIONAL 
FOREST RECREATION 

The bill which I am introducing today 
provides for a survey and plan for the 
proper development of necessary facili- 
ties in our national-forest system, includ- 
ing such areas as might in the future be 
preserved for conservation and outdoor 
recreation. 

I ask unanimous consent that along 
with the text of the bill there be printed 
at this point in the Recorp a table show- 
ing the attendance records over a period 
of years in national parks and national 
forests. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, let me add 
that I am introducing the bill for myself, 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr, Morse], the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], and the 
junior Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and table 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4096) to establish recrea- 
tional use of the national forests as a 
policy of Congress, to direct the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make a compre- 
hensive study of national forest recrea- 
tional use needs, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. NEUBERGER (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in recognition of 
the fact that the national forests constitute 
an invaluable asset in the recreational life 
of the people of the United States, providing 
actual and potential recreational possibili- 


ties of great importance to the national econ- 
omy; that use of such-forests for recrea- 
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tional purposes, including picnicking, camp- 
ing, skiing, swimming, hunting, fishing, hik- 
ing and mountain climbing is rapidly in- 
creasing, reaching an all-time high of 45.5 
million visits in 1955; that visits to improved 
recreational areas within the national forests 
have almost tripled since the 1930’s when 
most of such areas were planned and their 
facilities constructed in connection with 
Civilian Conservation Corps projects; that 
many of such facilities are now reaching the 
age where heavy maintenance and even re- 
placement are becoming necessary; that 
many popular recreational areas are now 
regularly overcrowded and an extensive pro- 
gram of construction of new facilities to ac- 
commodate present use is necessary; that the 
continuing increase in our population em- 
phasizes the growing need for increasing the 
national forest recreational opportunities 
with new facilities; that the national forests 
comprise the largest area of productive habi- 
tat for public fishing and hunting grounds in 
the country; and that funds available to the 
Department of Agriculture for providing the 
necessary maintenance, replacement, and 
construction of national forest recreational 
areas and facilities and for wildlife habitat 
management are not adequate to meet pres- 
ent and future needs; it is declared to be the 
policy of the Congress that public use of the 
national forests for purposes of recreation is 
a beneficial and proper use of such forests 
and that development and maintenance of 
areas and facilities for such public use, in- 
cluding maximum safety, sanitation, and 
wildlife habitat values, is a proper function 
of the Federal Government. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed to initiate and carry 
out a comprehensive study of the personnel, 
funds, and other requirements necessary to 
develop within 5 years an adequate program 
for recreational use and wildlife habitat on 
the national forests and to provide the proper 
services and facilities to carry out the pro- 
gram. The Secretary shall within 1 year re- 
port to the Congress the results of the com- 
prehensive study and his program recom- 
mendations including funds and any legis- 
lation necessary to permit implementation 
of the recommendations, such report and 
recommendations specifically to include pro- 
visions for (a) the development, mainte- 
mance, and operation of areas and facilities 
needed for public recreational use, (b) co- 
ordinating wildlife management with other 
resource uses and development and mainte- 
nance of wildlife habitat, and (c) adequate 
safety, sanitation, and health measures and 
facilities. 


The table presented by Mr. NEUBERGER 
is as follows: 
UNITED STATES 


Attendance 
National National 
Park Forest 


13, 918, 872 


National National 
Park Forest 


310, 796 1. 778. 000 
289. 280 1. 907, 000 
312, 677 2, 275, 000 
332, 835 2. 413, 000 
370, 554 2, 803, 000 
343, 839 3, 221, 000 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF BOUNDARY BE- 
TWEEN CALIFORNIA AND ARI- 
ZONA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of Arizona and the people of Cali- 
fornia find themselves in a friendly dis- 
pute with respect to what constitutes the 
accurate and legal boundary between 
those two States. I am very glad the 
State governments of both Arizona and 
California have agreed the question 
should be amicably settled to the satis- 
faction of the people of the two States. 

So, on behalf of myself, my able col- 
league, the distinguished minority lead- 
er [Mr. Know.anp], and the two able 
and distinguished Senators from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN and Mr. GOLDWATER], 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for the approval by Con- 
gress of a compact to be entered into 
between the two States, and under which 
the President of the United States shall 
appoint an independent representative, 
so that the ends of justice may be fully 
met with respect to the problem of what 
constitutes the boundary between Ari- 
zona and California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4102) to authorize negoti- 
ations with respect to a compact to pro- 
vide for a definition or relocation of the 
common boundary between Arizona and 
California, and for the appointment by 
the President of a Federal representative 
to the compact negotiations, introduced 
by Mr. KucHEL (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
submit two amendments which I intend 
to propose to H. R. 11356, the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1956. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments may be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The first of these amendments, if 
adopted, would make military assistance 
funds a part of the regular Defense De- 
partment budget. For use beginning in 
fiscal year 1957, there would be author- 
ized the same amount as recommended 
by the Foreign Relations Committee; 
namely, $2,525,000,000. For subsequent 
years, there would be a continuing au- 
thorization of such sums as may be 
necessary. 

Every witness on military assistance 
has told us that this program is an in- 
tegral part of our own defense effort. 
It seems to me, therefore, that it should 
be handled in the same manner as funds 
for our own Armed Forces. This amend- 
ment would make that possible. It would 
emphasize the concept that military as- 
sistance is a part of our national defense. 
It would remove the inaccurate label of 
“foreign aid” from this part of our de- 
fense program. 

The second amendment I am submit- 
ting, Mr. President, has to do with eco- 
nomic assistance. Instead of the $243 
million authorized by the committee bill 
for these purposes, my amendment 
would set up two loan funds. One of 
these would be a $2 billion line of credit 
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in the Export-Import Bank available 
over a 3-year period for good, hard dol- 
lar loans to underdeveloped countries. 
The second would be a fund of $500 
million available to the International 
Cooperation Administration for soft 
loans which might be repayable in for- 
eign currencies. 

This amendment, if adopted, would 
put all of our foreign economic develop- 
ment assistance on a businesslike loan 
basis. Such a program not only makes 
more sense to the American people; I 
am convinced it will also make more 
sense to our friends abroad. The sums 
of money are large, but they would be 
used over a period of years, and they 
would be paid back to the United States 
Treasury. 

It is significant that the much-talked- 
about Soviet economic offensive is on an 
all-loan basis. I believe one reason for 
this is that the Soviets recognize that 
loans are more acceptable than grants 
to proud, independent peoples. By put- 
ting our own program on an all-loan 
basis, my amendment would, in my 
judgment, substantially increase its 
effectiveness. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments, together with a series of 
editorials and an article dealing with my 
proposals may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table; and, without objection, the 
amendments, editorials and article will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Amendments intended to be proposed by 
Mr. CAPEHART to the bill (H. R. 11356) to 
amend further the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes, 
viz: On page 27, in line 11, strike out “para- 
graphs” and insert “paragraph.” 

Strike out all beginning in line 12 on page 
27 through line 9 on page 28 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) In addition, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated to the Department 
of Defense to carry out the purposes of this 
chapter not to exceed $2,525,000,000 for use 
beginning in the fiscal year 1957 to remain 
available until expended, and thereafter 
there are authorized to be appropriated an- 
nually to remain available until expended 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this chapter.” 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. CAPEHART to the bill (H. R. 11356) to 
amend further the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes, 
viz: On pages 30 and 31, strike out all of sec- 
tion 6 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 
“Sec. 6. Title II of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to de- 
velopment assistance, is further amended by 
adding the following new sections: 

“ ‘Sec. 203. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
an International Development Fund of $2 
billion which shall be extended as a line of 
credit to the countries and non-self-govern- 
ing territories of the Near East (including 
Greece and Turkey), Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America and to Spain for projects designed 
to promote the economic development of 
such countries and non-self-governing ter- 
ritories.“ 

On pages 30 and 31, strike out all of sec- 
tion 6 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(b) Credits established under authority 
of this section shall be extended on such 
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terms and conditions of repayment as may 
be determined by the Board of Directors of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, in 
consultation with the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Problems and with the Secretary of 
State: Provided, That all such credits shall 
be repayable in United States dollars. 

“(c) Credits extended under authority of 
this section shall not be considered in de- 
termining whether the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington has outstanding at any one 
time loans and guaranties to the extent of 
the limitation imposed by section 7 of the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 
526), as amended, 

“(d) To carry out the purposes of this 
section, the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington is authorized to issue from time to 
time for purchase by the Secretary of the 
Treasury its notes, debentures, bonds, or 
other obligations to the extent of $2 billion 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
6 of the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 (59 
Stat. 526), as amended, but without regard 
to the limitation imposed by such section 
on the aggregate amount of such obligations 
which may be outstanding at any one time. 

“(e) No credits shall be extended under 
authority of this section after June 30, 1959, 
but this subsection shall not be construed 
as preventing the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington from exercising, subsequent to 
that date, such functions as may be neces- 
sary for the carrying out of credit agree- 
ments entered into prior to that date. 

“Src. 204. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the International Co- 
operation Administration not to exceed $500 
million which shall be available for loans 
to the countries and non-self-governing ter- 
ritories of the Near East (including Greece 
and Turkey), Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica and to Spain for projects designated to 
promote the economic development of such 
countries and non-self-governing territories. 

“(b) Loans may be made under authority 
of this section under such terms and con- 
ditions of repayment, including repayment 
in foreign currency, as the Secretary of State 
may prescribe. 

“(c) Amounts received in repayment of 
principal and interest on any loan made 
under this section shall be held by the 
Treasury to be used for such purposes, in- 
cluding further loans, as may be authorized 
from time to time by Congress.” 


The editorials and article presented by 
Mr. CAPEHART are as follows: 


[From the New Albany (Ind.) Tribune of 
May 4, 1956] 


CAPEHART PLAN To AID 


Senator CAPEHART has come forward with 
a proposal for putting foreign aid on a busi- 
ness plan of administration. 

Instead of administering military aid 
through civil agencies he would commit such 
aid to military authorities for proper and ef- 
fective distribution and application. 

Economic aid he proposes to administer 
through the World Bank, an institution 
largely financed by America and equipped 
with facilities, understanding, and experience 
for transactions with or among nations. The 
aid would be made accessible in 3-year cred- 
its repayable in the currency of the nations 
aided. 

It is an unfortunate but well-known and 
much-discussed fact that American foreign 
aid has been misunderstood abroad and 
often in places at home and that, in its actual 
appreciation, there has been great waste and 
disappointment in material results and that 
considerable ill will has been engendered 
among foreign nations aided. 

Business methods are of common under- 
standing all over the world and the responses 
of honorable nations to them are fairly 
standard. 
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America’s lavish gratuities—$55 billion 
since 1945—in form of so-called aid have no 
comparable precedents in international rela- 
tions. They hardly translate themselves into 
common understanding or an acceptable 
standard of response. 

That condition of fact is partly attributa- 
ble to the offering of aid at the outset under 
the Marshall plan to Russia among others 
and to an apparent understanding by Amer- 
ica to nurse all nations, irresponsible of ide- 
ology and potential enmity, back to economic 
health. That understanding has now come 
to be considered an American duty and obli- 
gation to the world. 

Such a conception is as fantastic as it 
seems to be firmly set. America, with 160 
million of people and a relatively small seg- 
ment of the earth, can help the other 2 bil- 
lion people and the large rest of the earth. 
Some she can help those who help them- 
selves enough to defend their freedom. But 
all she can do is to give some help. To help 
the most possible, all help she gives must be 
wisely administered and effectively used. 

French Premier Mollet is not alone in his 
misunderstanding and complaint of aid. He 
suggests that American aid (American tax- 
payers’ money) be delivered to the United 
Nations for administration in order to avoid 
possible interference by the United States in 
the use or mode of use of aid by recipients. 

Statesmen of India compiain that Ameri- 
can aid is accompanied by some expectation 
of moral or other obligation on the part of 
the donees or some sympathy for American 
policies and the common cause. 

The French Premier does not at all grasp 
the American taxpayers’ point of view. The 
American taxpayer admits no grandiose sense 
of obligation to keep the world or to commit 
himself to some other sovereignty to do so. 
To give his aid to the United Nations, of 
which Russia is a member, in order to create 
a defense against Russia does not strike too 
favorably his sense of wisdom or his feelings. 

A great deal can be said for Senator CAPE- 
HART'S plan which may reach into fields of 
conviction in which he has no intention to 
plow. It is enough that he has proposed a 
plan of practical businesslike merit which 
will effect the real purposes which aid is in- 
tended to serve or which the taxpayers desire 
that they serve. 

His plan neither increases or decreases the 
extent of the aid to be given. It neither ex- 
tends nor shortens the time in which America 
may commit itself to finance foreign aid. It 
coerces no nation to accept aid. It withdraws 
from Americans no power to exercise their 
will in creating aid. 

It creates a circulating economic fund 
which is not exhausted by the first benefici- 
aries, but passes to others as it is replaced by 
the first. It will accommodate at any time 
and times all the billions Americans may 
deem desirable and possible to contribute 
to it. 

The plan may have some flaws, but hardly 
any that cannot be ground out in the draft- 
ing and amending mill of Congress. 

It undoubtedly will find opposition. It is 
the common expression that business in 
Washington is not businesslike and cannot 
be made so. We are not so certain. The in- 
come tax seems quite sternly businesslike at 
times. However, it is true that businessmen 
in Congress are constantly attempting to up- 
set bureaucratic apple ‘carts, protocol of au- 
thority, and fixed habits of thinking and 
acting. 

The keen edge of the Capehart plan does 
cut through a lot of adipoise and some 
proud flesh in its surgery—and it is surgery. 

But unless some cogent reasons are ad- 
vanced against it, it should retain all the ap- 
pearances of remedial surgery which might 
well restore health, vigor, and efficiency to 
the organs of foreign aid. 
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[From the Indianapolis News of May 1, 1956] 
CAPEHART Has THE RIGHT IDEA 


The current Washington wave to “convert” 
our overseas defensive undertakings from 
military to economic needs some sober sec- 
ond thoughts. 

It may be the Soviet Union's idea of throw- 
ing us off balance. 

Moscow talks about reducing its armed 
forces. Yet the United Nations Economic 
Survey of Europe for 1955 discloses there was 
at least a 12 percent rise in Soviet military 
expenditures last year. In the Soviet Union 
there is a continuing shift toward heavy in- 
dustry and armaments. 

Does this look like the North Atlantic Al- 
lance ought to become a countinghouse 
instead of concentrating on armaments?. 

We believe Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, is right in opposing such a 
conversion. 

We believe House Foreign Affairs Chair- 
man JaMEs P. RICHARDS also isright. He says 
that, pending some explanation from the ad- 
ministration where it is going with economic 
aid plans, he favors treating the foreign aid 
bill as an interim measure. 

The proposed total of $4,900,000,000 could 
and should be vastly reduced by eliminating 
not only the long-range provision, but also 
by confining our aid to proved friends. 

Our foreign aid program needs revamp- 
ing, all right, but not in the direction that 
some of our spenders would go. 

What the United Nations needs to do is 
to take its overseas assistance out of the 
hands of the foreign politicians, instead of 
giving them more of it to manipulate. 

Indiana Senator Homer E. CAPEHART has 
introduced legislation which makes more 
sense than anything we have heard recently 
on the subject. 

Senator CAPEHART urges that the bulk of 
foreign aid—that for military purposes—be 
turned over for disbursement to military 
agencies, instead of being spent, as presently, 
by civilians. 

He is right in stating that “the sole pur- 
pose of these expenditures is to bolster the 
defenses of the United States and its allies. 
This can best be done by the military.” 

Such economic expenditures as are needed 
should be in the form of loans, not grants. 
And they should be handied by the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Senator CAPEHART’s bill would put military 
expenditures in the hands of the military 
and economic aid in the hands of business- 
men—on a business basis—as he explains. 

That idea has so much logic that it may 
be hard for some Washington do-gooders to 
understand. But the American people 
understand that kind of language. They 
should make themselves heard. 


[From the Indianapolis Star] 
A SENSIBLE PLAN 


Ten years of bitter experience with foreign 
aid and its failures seem to indicate that if 
Congress had listened to Senator Homer 
CAPEHART in 1946, when the Marshall plan 
was proposed, Americans would be $65 billion 
richer and our allies would be in a sounder 
economic and military position than they 
are today. 

In 1946, Senator CAPEHART proposed an 
alternative to the Marshall plan to give away 
money. He would have placed all foreign aid 
on a loan basis. Loans would have been 
made, not to governments but to individual 
businesses, industries, or agricultural pro- 
grams. It all would have been handled by 
a sort of international RFC, using repay- 
ments of loans as a revolving fund to make 
new loans. All loans would have been made 
only if the possibility of repayment was 
there. Some repayments to the United 
States would have been made in strategic 
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materials, much of which is now going to the 
Soviet Union from our allies, incidentally. 

Today, Senator CaAPEHART again proposes a 
similar substitute for foreign aid. He sug- 
gests that all military aid to other nations 
be handled directly by the Defense Depart- 
ment. He proposes that all giveaway aid 
be stopped. And he suggests that loans to 
foreign countries be handled by the Export- 
Import Bank, which requires that all pur- 
chases of goods with such loans be made in 
the United States. 

The Capehart substitute is far more sen- 
sible than continuance of the present give- 
away program. It takes the United States 
State Department out of both military giving 
and economic aid and puts both in the hands 
of experts competent to handle them. It 
would save American taxpayers about $4 
billion a year. It would end American polit- 
ical interference, with foreign aid funds, in 
the internal affairs of our allies. 

The Star believes the present foreign-aid 
program should be abolished. We recognize 
that it is in America’s interest to help other 
people help themselves. But we believe that 
such aid should be put on a businesslike 
basis. Repayment should be expected. And 
money should be loaned only when there is a 
good possibility of a return. Under such 
circumstances the waste, the boondoggling, 
the foolish mistakes in judgment in foreign 
aid would be ended. This would help both 
the United States and our allies, because 
only worthwhile enterprises would be given 
assistance. 

If the foreign-aid program is not to be 
completely abolished, as it should be, Senator 
CaPEHART’s plan provides an excellent way 
to wind up the present program and get back 
to a businesslike handling of the American 
taxpayers’ money. We suggest that all carry- 
over funds for foreign aid, about $8 billion 
in unspent funds, be turned over in part to 
the military services and in part to the 
Export-Import Bank to carry out the Sena- 
tor’s plan. And we suggest that no new 
appropriation for foreign aid be made at all 
this year. 


[From the Indianapolis News of May 7, 1956] 
READER PRAISES CAPEHART PLAN FOR CHAN- 
NELING FOREIGN Alp FuNDS 

To the EDITOR or THE NEWS: 

Senator CAPEHART does have the right idea 
with his bill that would put our foreign-aid 
money into the proper hands. His plan to 
put. military expenditures in the hands of 
the military and economic aid in the hands 
of businessmen—on a business basis of 
loans, not grants—is a must. It is hard to 
understand why this was not done long ago. 

The United States cannot buy its friends 
and, I am sorry to say, much of our foreign 
aid has been watered on the leaves of these 
countries and has dripped into the hands of 
foreign politicians, with little water reaching 
the roots. 

When I was in Korea it became obvious 
that even though Americans will be recorded 
as having the most humane armed forces 
in the history of mankind, we did and are 
still doing a poor job of winning friends. 
We step on many toes. 

The only real, sound progress we have made 
has been through our missionary programs. 
Those people have done more to win friends 
and influence nations than all of our diplo- 
mats, politicians and money combined. The 
missionary is working at the grass-roots level, 
selling the very product that made America 
great, while our foreign-aid people try to buy 
our friends. The foreign-aid folks are going 
around with their feet off the ground and 
their heads up in the clouds. 

No, I'm not trying to say Uncle Sam should 
move directly into the missionary field, but 
I do feel that Senator CAPEHART’s bill is a 
step which could encourage this grass-roots 
Teeling. It seems a shame that there is not 
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a missionary phase connected with our over- 
seas forces, especially since we have troops 
the world over. 

If we would back up all of our missionary 
people and correlate their programs with the 
military and businessmen we would actually 
win the ground on which we now stand. We 
have a much better product to sell than do 
the Reds with their communism, but we're 
not selling it. 

Our freedoms made America great, and un- 
less we keep our enterprise free, our worship 
free, and share it with the rest of the world, 
we cannot last. The United States belongs 
to the rest of the world the same as Indiana 
belongs to Ohio. This is no time to com- 
promise with the principles that built our 
Nation. We must revive them and put them 
into use. 

I will work untiringly in behalf of such 
a program, Will you? 

THoMAs R. WARD. 

AURORA, 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 21, 1956, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1034) for the 
relief of Mr. and Mrs. Donald D. Parrish. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

By Mr. JENNER: 

Address entitled “A Constitutional Con- 
gress Can End World Government,” deliv- 
ered by him at Los Angeles, Calif., on June 
7, 1956. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Article entitled “How a Senator Promotes 
His State's Hotel Industry,” written by him 
and published in the Hotel Gazette of June 
9, 1956. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF RICHARD E. ROBINSON 
TO BE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I desire to give 
notice that a public hearing has been 
scheduled for Thursday, June 28, 1956, 
at 11:30 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, on the nomination of Richard 
E. Robinson, of Nebraska, to be United 
States district judge for the district of 
Nebraska, vice James A. Donohoe, de- 
ceased. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
tion may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN}, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr, JENNER], 
and myself, chairman. 


CARE OF MENTALLY ILL OF ALASKA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its dis- 
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agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6376) to provide 
for the hospitalization and care of the 
mentally ill in Alaska, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JACKSON. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Larrp, Mr. Kuchl, and 
Mr. GOLDWATER conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


PROTEST AGAINST ICC SERVICE 
ORDER LIMITING RAIL CARS USE 
FROM GREAT LAKES PORTS— 
EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, an issue 
of the gravest importance to us of the 
Great Lakes States has arisen in con- 
nection with Service Order No. 914, is- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This incredible and indefen- 
sible order limits to merely 2 days the 
free time on railroads delivering export 
cargo to ocean carriers at lake ports. 
By contrast a 6-day free-time period 
is authorized at all ocean and gulf ports 
under ICC Service Order 912. 

There is no excuse whatsoever for this 
discrimination against Great Lakes 
ports. I respectfully urge reconsidera- 
tion on the part of the Commission. 

I may say that I have received tele- 
grams from cities all along the lakes, as 
well as messages from distinguished rep- 
resentatives of the Great Lakes Harbors 
Association, including the Honorable 
Harry Brockel, municipal port director 
of Milwaukee, expressing sentiments 
similar to those which I am citing now. 

Yesterday afternoon in Kenosha, Wis., 
I delivered an address spelling out the 
case against Service Order No. 914. Iask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
my Kenosha address be printed at this 
point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Excerpts From ADDRESS By SENATOR WILEY 

BEFORE KENOSHA KIWANIS CLUB, JUNE 20, 

1956 
SENATOR WILEY PLEDGES CONTINUED EFFORT FOR 

WISCONSIN PROSPERITY; PROTESTS ICC ORDER 

STIFLING GREAT LAKES RAILROAD TRAFFIC; 

URGES IMMEDIATE REVISION IN DISCRIMINA- 

TORY ORDER 4 

I should like to talk to you, my friends, 
today about the problem of prosperity for 
our country, and, in particular, for our own 
State. 

In considering this issue, a great many 
phases immediately come to mind. 

America’s booming production 

In the first place, we are, as you know, 
still producing goods and services at a total 
figure of around $400 billion per year. 

In the second place, the national income 
of our people is running at the almost third 
of a trillion dollars mark—$330 billion. 

Unemployment spotty, but irritating 

Sixty-four million Americans are em- 

ployed. 
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In our own State, the picture is far from 
100 percent bright, however. Some 19,000 
jobless in Wisconsin have had to draw un- 
employment compensation. 

When unemployment occurs, even if it is 
just spotty and relatively small in total (as 
compared with the rest of the Nation), the 
effect, as you know, on a specific city can be 
very severe. 

To the unemployed man himself, to his 
wife and children, it is small comfort to 
know that the rest of our country may be 
prosperous. 

And to the local shopkeeper or auto dealer 
or other merchant who finds that unem- 
ployment has cut down on purchases, even a 
relatively small jobless figure can prove 
serious. 

And so, my aim, as I know the aim of all 
thinking Wisconsinites, is to try to make sure 
that we have reduced unemployment to an 
absolute minimum, 


Our aim in Kenosha 


You and I know of problems which have 
been experienced right here in the Kenosha 
area, 

We know that a great deal more can be 
and should be done to help even out employ- 
ment here and to keep raising the level of 
employment, the level of purchasing power, 
the level of income of this fine, forward-mov- 
ing community. 

You and I know, too, that the greatest 
source of Kenosha’s progress and prosperity 
will continue to be Kenosha itselfi—through 
your own efforts, your own ingenuity and co- 
operation. 

But whatever help you need can and should 
be given. 

Of course, it has been a pleasure for me 
to cooperate toward gerater prosperity with 
a great many fine civic-minded groups here 
in Kenosha and throughout our State. My 
aim has been to help to attract more local 
industry, and to help expand the industry 
that is presently in the area. 

i I pledge my continued efforts along this 
ne. 


Speeding connecting channels 


One of the ways by which I am, of course, 
doing so, is by speeding action on the Great 
3 Lawrence Seaway connecting chan- 
nels. 

You are all familiar with the fact that 
the first $5 million of appropriations for 
these connecting channels, west of Lake Erie, 
is now successfully approaching the con- 
cluding stages of congressional enactment. 

These connecting channels are, of course, 
absolutely essential for prosperity of the 
upper lake area. Without the connecting 
channels being deepened and improved, we 
would not have a complete 2,300-mile, 27-foot 
waterway. With the channels, we will ful- 
fill the ocean-coast goal which has been our 
Wisconsin dream for more than 3 decades. 

But speed of construction is absolutely es- 
sential. 

The main seaway navigation works will 
open in the spring of 1959. (Just a few weeks 
ago, I dedicated Eisenhower lock at Mas- 
sena—on which excellent progress is being 
made.) 

But the connecting channels will not, ac- 
cording to present engineering plans, be 
ready until 1962. So we've got to cut down 
this 3-year time difference—this serious time 
lag to the greatest possible extent. We want 
27-foot traffic all the way and we want it 
at the earliest possible date, 


My protest against unfair ICC order 


Now there are more battles to be fought 
in connection with the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

One such phase of the battle is a new 
phase in which I have been engaged for the 
past 48 hours. 

Urgent word came to me that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had, under 
Service Order 914, effective last Thursday, 
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prohibited railroads serving Great Lakes 
ports from allowing free time in excess of 
merely 2 days on rail cars delivering export 
cargo to ocean carriers, * 

This order is to me absolutely indefensible. 
I accordingly sent a message of immediate 
protest to the ICC, urging its immediate re- 
consideration. 

Let us analyze precisely the background 

of the order: 

x Under ICC Service Order 912, a period of 
6 days—I repeat—6 days was allowed for free 
time on rail cars at every United States ocean 
port on all 3 seacoasts. 

Why, then, the discrimination against the 
lake area? Don’t the people on the ICC 
realize that the Great Lakes route, even in 
its present modest status, involves im- 
mensely significant commerce with the 
world, commerce which requires adequate 
interchange time—from rail to water? 

I say that the ports on the Great Lakes 
are absolutely entitled to equal consideration 
with the competing gateways from the At- 
lantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts. 


ICC—an independent body 


Now, let me make it quite clear, my 
friends, that no one realizes more definitely 
than I that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is an independent, quasi-judicial 
organization, which is entitled to come to its 
own judgment, as it sees fit. 

It is not and must not be subservient to 
the legislative branch or to the executive 
branch. 


ICC has set a prejudicial precedent 


But the ICC has a responsibility of serving 
all United States transportation, not just a 
few powerful eastern railroads which tend 
to exert a very strong influence. The ICC 
has the responsibility of observing, not ig- 
noring the facts. And there is no good rea- 
son under the sun why the ICC should not 
immediately reconsider its utterly absurd or- 
der—which sets, I point out, a very bad prec- 
edent insofar as future rail-to-ocean traffic 
from the Midwest is concerned. 

I point out to you, my friends, that the 
railroad lines serving the west bank Lake 
Michigan ports of Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
Green Bay in April voluntarily revised their 
tariffs. They did so so as to provide for 
7 days free time on railroad cars, carrying ex- 
port freight for delivery to ocean vessels. 

Prior to this time, for many years, all lake 
ports had been on a domestic basis of demur- 
rage, with only 2 days free time allowed to 
interchange rail cars with ocean carriers. 

Western railroads had voluntarily revised 
their tariffs to provide for 6 days free time, 
so as to conform to Service Order 912 of the 
ICC, providing for 6 days free time to con- 
serve railroad equipment. 


Rail diehards may be trying to stifle seaway 

I point out to you this striking fact: On 
June 5, the 8 eastern railroads whose lines 
parallel the Great Lakes petitioned the ICC 
to suspend the tariffs published by the 
western rail lines, providing for 6 days free 
time at Lake Michigan ports. 

I point out to you, my friends, the hard 
fact that these were the very same eastern 
railroads which unfortunately—by and 
large—opposed enactment of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

And it is even more regrettable that, al- 
though the main seaway battle has long 
been won by us—the Wiley seaway law hav- 
ing been signed in May 1954—apparently 
there may be some diehards in these rail- 
roads who are still trying to stifle St. Law- 
rence seaway traffic, even in its infancy. 
My warning to eastern railroad influences 

I want to issue a word of stern warning 
to eastern railroad sources, which may be 
trying to use their influence—in any possible 


way—to curb our Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway traffic, 
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I want to warn them that they are due for 
as bad a beating on this issue as they took 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway itself. 

And it is not going to take us a fraction 
nearly as long as it took us the last time— 
to beat the opposition. 

Now, what does this newest phase of the 
battle signify? It signifies that we of the 
upper Midwest still have a terrific job be- 
fore us—to try to educate the rest of the 
Nation. Some folks elsewhere don't seem 
to realize that the entire economy of the 
Great Lakes, heart land of our country, is be- 
ing revolutionized by the seaway. 

They don't seem to realize that even be- 
fore the seaway comes into fruition, in the 
spring of 1959, the Great Lakes area repre- 
sents an inland empire which matches, and 
in many respects, surpasses anything which 
any other region of our country has to offer. 

I don’t intend to permit our Great Lakes 
area to be treated as a stepchild or as an 
orphan child. I don’t intend to allow the 
eastern trunk line railroads or any other 
railroads to minimize on the slightest—our 
Great Lakes prosperity. 


Many fine railroaders want teamwork 


I want to assure this audience that I know 
that there are a great many thinking folks 
associated with the railroads, at both the 
management and labor end, who have long 
since buried the hatchet—in a friendly, 
peaceful way—-on the seaway fight. 

As a matter of fact, all during the seaway 
struggle, their hearts were not really in the 
battle against us. 

They wanted to cooperate with us of the 
Midwest although they were pulled along 
by a few powerful eastern railroads. The 
thinking railroaders knew that Great Lakes 
prosperity means railroad prosperity. It 
means the ability of all competing transpor- 
tation channels to expand. 

There is more than enough room for a 
booming waterway and for a booming rail 
transportation network which feeds the 
waterway. 

Meanwhile all America is expanding; 
4,100,000 babies were born last year—repre- 
senting in themselves a vast new market for 
America. 

We of the Midwest desire no quarrel with 
the railroads, and certainly no quarrel with 
the railroad brotherhoods. I have always 
had a warm admiration for the railroad 
brotherhoods, they are as staunch, as honest, 
as hard-working, and respectable a real 
American group as there is anywhere in our 
Nation—in any walk of life. 

The only quarrel that we have is with a 
relative minority of men—in powerful posi- 
tions in eastern railroads, who may be de- 
termined to fight a last-ditch—delaying-type 
fight against us—against the Midwest on 
America’s fourth ocean coast. 

But the narrowminded diehards are not 
going to succeed, 

I pledge my all-out efforts to assure vic- 
tory for America’s inland empire.. 


Conclusion 


These, then, are but a few of the phases 
of the prosperity story for Wisconsin. 

I want to invite every member of this au- 
dience to be in contact with me in Wash- 
ington on all ways and means by which I 
can further help assure complete prosperity 
for our State. 

It has been a pleasure to be with you to- 
day, and I hope that I will have another 
opportunity in the not too distant future. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC SIGNS 
AGREEMENT FOR NUCLEAR 
GENERATOR 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, while I 
was in my State I was pleased to note 
among the news stories of inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation the encouraging word 
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with regard to a new forward step of 
technical advance in the hemisphere. 

From Baltimore came word from the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. of its signature with 
the Government of the Dominican Re- 
public of a contract for the construction 
of a nuclear-powered, electrical generat- 
ing system. 

I am sure that the carrying out of this 
contract will mark a most important, 
yes, a most historic landmark in the his- 
tory of the forward surge of the peoples 
of the New World—their surge to an ever 
higher standard of living. 

I know that there is profound satisfac- 
tion in this step, and I congratulate the 
government and the people of the Do- 
minican Republic in this effort, the first 
such contract, I believe, to be signed by 
a Latin-American state. 

I send to the desk the text of an ar- 
ticle which appeared in last week’s Wall 
Street Journal concerning the new gen- 
erator. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed at this point in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GLENN L. MARTIN Gets DOMINICAN. REPUBLIC 
NUCLEAR GENERATOR ORDER 


BALTIMORR.— The Government of the Do- 
minican Republic has contracted with the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. for construction of a 
nuclear-powered, electrical generating sys- 
tem to meet the growing requirements of 
the island, according to a statement of 
Martin. 

The contract is contingent on a bilateral 
agreement between the United States and 
the Dominican Republic before becoming 
effective. The proposed reactor would in- 
crease the present electrical generating ca- 
pacity of the Dominican Republic to 57,000 
kilowatts from 45,000. 

The basic operating principle of the Martin 
industrial atomic reactor is a pressurized 
water system. Water is pumped at high 
pressure in a closed system (primary loop) 
passage through the reactor where it absorbs 
the heat generated by the slightly enriched 
uranium contained in the core. The super- 
heated water then passes to a steam gen- 
erator where it gives up its heat to a sec- 
ondary system. The cooled primary loop 
water is then pumped back to the reactor to 
continue the cycle. 

The secondary loop is in general a conven- 
tional steam electric power system. The dry, 
saturated steam supplied by the heat ex- 
changer is expanded through high efficiency 
turbines which run the electric generator. 


VOLUME OF AIRLINE BUSINESS AT 
THE WASHINGTON AIRPORT 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia and sur- 
rounding areas, including Prince Georges 
and Montgomery Counties, in Maryland, 
have of late indicated deep concern re- 
garding the inadequacy of the National 
Airport at Washington, D. C. 

In the June 18 issue of Life magazine 
there appears a chart and statistics indi- 
cating the tremendous volume of busi- 
ness done by the commercial airlines at 
the city of Washington, in comparison 
with the volume of business done at Los 
Angeles, Dallas, Chicago, Atlanta, and 
New York. From the statistics it appears 
that the city of Washington has 427 
arrivals daily, every 24 hours; the city 
of New York has only 272; Chicago has 
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400, or 27 less than the city of Washing- 
ton; Dallas has 203; Los Angeles has 
230; and Atlanta has 148. 

In the case of departures, Washington 
has 408; Dallas has 204; Chicago has 400; 
New York has 282; Atlanta has 149; and 
Los Angeles has 226. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
chart giving those statistics be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Los Angeles: 230 arrivals, 226 departures, 
12,666 passengers, 75,400 pounds of mail, 
411,899 pounds of baggage, 53,216 pounds of 
freight. 

Dallas: 203 arrivals, 204 departures, 6,809 
passengers, 19,200 pounds of mail, 214,100 
pounds of baggage, 90,800 pounds of freight. 

Chicago: 400 arrivals, 400 departures, 27,- 
338 passengers, 76,129 pounds of mail, 715,- 
840 pounds of baggage, 158,254 pounds of 
freight. 

Atlanta: 148 arrivals, 149 departures, 9,958 
passengers, 13,000 pounds of mail, 226,000 
pounds of baggage, 8,430 pounds of freight. 

Washington, D. C.: 427 arrivals, 408 de- 
partures, 22,635 passengers, 19,207 pounds of 
mail, 375,000 pounds of baggage, 41,967 
pounds of freight. 

New York: 272 arrivals, 282 departures, 
18,125 passengers, 33,866 pounds of mail, 
456,118 pounds of baggage, 31,274 pounds of 
freight. 


ADDRESS BY JOHN L. LEWIS AT DED- 
ICATION OF 10 MEMORIAL HOS- 
PITALS ESTABLISHED BY THE 
UNITED MINE WORKERS 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
through the instrumentality of their 
welfare fund, have built 10 magnificent 
modern hospitals in West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky, to furnish medical 
care and healing services for the afflicted 
members of that great organization. 

These hospitals were all dedicated 
in a notable ceremony held in Beckley, 
W. Va., on the 2d day of this month. On 
that occasion, the president of the United 
Mine Workers, the renowned John L. 
Lewis, delivered an inspiring address, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text oF ADDRESS BY JOHN L. LEWIS AT THE 
DEDICATION OF THE 10 MEMORIAL HOSPITALS, 
JUNE 2, 1956 
At these exercises today there are a large 

mumber of honored guests representing in- 

dustry, finance, the social sciences, the medi- 
cal sciences, and others, including the Gov- 
ernor of the great State of West Virginia, and 
the Members of Congress from the States of 

West Virginia, Kentucky, and Virginia. 

In this connection I have this telegram 
to read from the Honorable James P. Mitchell, 
Secretary of Labor, quoting: “My best wishes 
attend the dedication of the 10 new United 
Mine Workers Welfare and Retirement Fund 
Hospitals today. The establishment of these 
much needed hospitals in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Virginia is but another chap- 
ter in the UMW’s long history of dedicated 
service to its members and to the communi- 
ties in which they live. Sincere regards to 
you and to those attending today’s cere- 
monies.” Signed: James P. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary of Labor of the United States, 
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Because of the vicissitudes of the weather, 
and the comfort of those in attendance, our 
program will be curtailed to some degree and 
certain of the ceremonials omitted. My own 
remarks will necessarily be brief. These 10 
hospitals being dedicated today have been 
made possible through the United Mine 
Workers Welfare and Retirement Fund. 
That fund made certain grants-in-aid to the 
Memorial Hospital Association for the erec- 
tion and the maintenance of these hospitals, 
which in every sense of the word become 
community hospitals. In an area of our 
country where improved hospital facilities 
were perhaps needed more than in any other 
similar area the United Mine Workers of 
America and the associated ccal operators of 
the country, have made possible the welfare 
fund through joint negotiation in their in- 
dustry contracts. It was perhaps 6 years of 
time between the conception of the fund, 
the negotiation of the fund, the stabilization 
of the fund, and its recognition by the pub- 
lic at large, as being a beneficial institution. 

The major accomplishments of the fund 
have necessarily occurred in the last 6 years, 
since 1950. The fund officially has been in 
effect for the last 10 years, since May 1946. 

We have present here today one of the 
public representatives who gave great assist- 
ance to the mineworkers of the country at 
a time when the Government of the United 
States was in doubt whether or not to permit 
the establishment of this fund. I refer to 
Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, who for many years 
administered the Federal Social Security 
program, and who with our own distin- 
guished Miss Roche served on the Inter- 
departmental Committee of the Government 
which set up the Social Security System of 
the United States. 

The mineworkers of the country owe a 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Arthur Altmeyer, 
for the service he rendered in recommending 
to his Government that the Government 
execute a contract with the United Mine 
Workers of America which for the first time 
in the history of this agonized industry 
gave some consideration to the human ele- 
ment, and the right of men and their fam- 
ilies to live, while they rendered service in 
the hazardous coal industry. 

The establishment of this principle in the 
major coal industry formed a great incen- 
tive for other industries to set up similar 
devices for the protection of their man- 
power anc the well-being of their employees. 
And recently, a Senate committee reported 
that the United Mine Workers Welfare and 
Retirement Fund had beneficiaries to the 
amount of almost 1 percent of the total 
population of the United States, and that 
in the United States some 70 million per- 
sons were more or less beneficiaries of the 
various funds set up in other industries. 

Security, safety of person, the health and 
well-being of loved ones, are the motivating 
factors behind this great surge of sentiment 
which has crystallized into this organization 
whose record is public as to its accomplish- 
ments. 

A Senate committee recently investigated 
exhaustively and almost to the point of ex- 
haustion, the United Mine Workers Welfare 
and Retirement Fund, and in recent hear- 
ings before the Senate committee found that 
it was virtuous, sound, meritorious, and, 
hold your breath, honestly run. 

I do not know that my associate trustees 
feel any more honest since that verdict was 
rendered than they did before, and I doubt 
if they can find any way to act more honestly. 
But in any event it is nice to have a cer- 
tificate of character, and we have got one. 

But, the services of this fund, the serv- 
ices of these hospitals, for the abatement 
of the illnesses and the agonies of those who 
are afflicted and distressed, can only be 
maintained as long as the men in this in- 
dustry, on both sides of the question, invest- 
ment, management, and labor, recognize the 
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joint obligation of all of us to care for those 
who meet misfortune while serving in this 
industry. 

I think today that there Is a wider recog- 
nition of that virtue; and a more clearcut 
and well-defined acceptance of responsibil- 
ity and desire to cooperate than in any time 
past that I can remember in the history of 
our industry. The great industrial leaders 
of the coal industry, I feel, recognize fully 
the contribution to the better heaith and 
welfare of the mining population that is 
coming through the systematic administer- 
ing of this fund which created these hos- 
pitals, and they may take satisfaction and 
pride in their accomplishments. 

Our industry during the last 6 years has 
been living in rather a new era of peace 
when conflict was abated and when men on 
both sides of the industry in immediate 
positions of leadership were fre> to apply 
themselyes to the major project of making 
this industry successful and making it pos- 
sible to operate under our system of free 
enterprise, and today our Nation boasts the 
most efficient, the most productive, coal- 
mining industry in any country of the civil- 
ized world. Coal mined in greater quantity, 
of better quality, at a lower cost per ton 
than that of any civilized nation. 

The efficiencies brought into the industry 
in recent years are responsible for the pres- 
ent modest price of the product at the mine 
heads of the country in contrast again to 
the conditions which exist in other mining 
countries. It is due to the genius of the 
managers of our industry, of its engineering 
and technical talent, and to the produc- 
tivity of the American miners. It is neces- 
sary for all of us to do what we can to per- 
petuate that relationship and use our energy 
and our talent and our minds to go forward 
constructively in the economic and social 
sense rather than engage in the dissipation 
of that energy through internal economic 
warfare. 

I am proud to testify to the success that 
has come jointly to all of those interested 
in the industry during the period which I 
mentioned. But, great achievement brings 
increased responsibility. And let me say to 
the mine workers of this country, be alert 
that you retain and keep for yourselves and 
your family that which you have achieved, 
Today is today and tomorrow is tomorrow, 
and each morrow brings its new problems and 
its new responsibilities. And let me charge 
each and every one of you that only your 
union can maintain this hospital in its pres- 
ent status and only your union can retain 
your welfare fund. So, protect your union 
and live up to your contract, and discharge 
your obligations under that contract, so that 
the operators of this country in the mines, in 
the various States, may have reliance upon 
your word, and your honor, and your good 
intent to live up to that obligation which 
you take when you make your contract. 

If there are young men among us who are 
hasty and impulsive, and who have yet failed 
to achieve and acquire the wisdom that will 
come to them, I hope, in later years let the 
elders of this organization advise them and 
counsel them and hold them to account- 
ability in your local unions for their wrong- 
ful actions. 

The great scheme of these hospitals came 
after a long time in the industry. It took 
many, many years for the industry to achieve 
a position where it could underwrite and 
finance an erection of this character. These 
are memorial hospitals in memory of those 
men who died without hospitals, and without 
proper medical attention, in the hills and 
in the hamlets that infest this mountain 
country where men lived their lives and 
their families became destitute because there 
was no provision for them, when they were 
ground up in the wheels of the mining in- 
dustry and cast aside because they were 
no longer competent to earn a living or to 
produce a ton of coal. 
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So these hospitals are in memory of those 
who suffered and died before us that we 
might today be more privileged and be more 
comfortable and be better treated, and live 
longer and fulfill more of the destiny of a 
human being. 

So care for them, you men, and care for 
them you men who are on the operating side 
of the industry and let there be no return to 
the conditions that prevailed here in West 
Virginia as well as elsewhere not too long 
ago. 

These everlasting hills which now echo the 
sound of my voice have been scenes of vio- 
lence in the past, where the civil laws were 
perverted and where the rule of the lawless 
was permitted and encouraged by those who 
would stand in the way of the progress of 
labor, That day has gone; let it not come 
back, 

And the price of not letting it come back 
is the cooperation of the investment side of 
the industry through its managers and the 
cooperation of the labor side through the 
union. And when I say cooperate, I mean 
cooperate with your contracts and your union 
rules. 

Iam sorry, there are additional things that 
I might say to you on this occasion, some of 
them historical and some of them dealing 
with the present, but consideration for the 
comfort of all requires me to terminate these 
proceedings very shortly. 

I am now going to call for the unveiling 
of the several plaques which will be pre- 
sented to the 10 hospitals. 

Will the following representatives of the 
several hospitals come forward to the plat- 
form as I read their names: 

From the Harlan Memorial Hospital, Mr. 
Robert L. Black, hospital administrator; Dr. 
David McLean Greeley, chief of clinical serv- 
ices. 

From the Hazard Memorial Hospital, Mr. 
Larry C. Rigsby, hospital administrator; Dr. 
Clifford A. Best, chief of clinical services. 

From the Whitesburg Memorial Hospital, 
Mr. Joseph J. Doney, hospital administrator; 
Dr. J. Huston Westover, chief of clinical 
services, 

From the Middlesboro Memorial Hospital, 
Mr. Edwin L. King, hospital administrator; 
Dr. Warren H. Diessner, chief of clinical 
services. 

From the Wise Memorial Hospital, Mr. 
Waldo R. McNutt, hospital administrator; 
Dr, Gerald N, Rein, chief of clinical services. 

From the Williamson Memorial Medical 
Center, Mr. William B. Esson, hospital admin- 
istrator; Dr. Gordon M. Meade, chief of clini- 
cal services, 

From the McDowell Memorial Hospital, 
Mr. Charles D. Jenkins, hospital administra- 
tor; Dr. Cordell H. Williams, chief of clini- 
cal services, 

From the Man Memorial Hospital, Mr, An- 
drew M. Gould, hospital administrator; Dr. 
Paul A. Keeney, chief of clinical services. 

From the Pikeville Memorial Hospital, Mr. 
Harland W. Layer, hospital administrator; 
Dr. Charles N. Christensen, acting chief of 
clinical services. 

From the Beckley Memorial Hospital, Mr. 
Steve J. Soltis, hospital administrator; Dr. 
Theodore S. Wilder, chief of clinical services. 

Gentlemen, I am authorized by the board 
of trustees of the United Mine Workers Wel- 
fare and Retirement Fund, and the officers 
of the Memorial Hospital Association to pre- 
sent to each of you a ceremonial and dedi- 
cation plaque for your institution, on this 
day, under these circumstances, and under 
these auspices. 

I might say how intensely appreciative the 
trustees of the welfare fund are, and the 
executives of the Memorial Hospital Associa- 
tion, for the remarkable efficiency of your 
several services in setting up these 10 hos- 
‘pitals as a going concern, now operating, ful- 
filling their mission in the communities 
where they are located. I cannot say how 
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much we appreciate the time, the service, the 
profound knowledge, the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice which has animated all of you in encoun- 
tering and disposing of the manifold and 
multitude of details essential to the opening 
of these great units. 

We are appreciative of the task of the 
architects, of the builders, of the technical 
staff, the managerial staff and we dedicate 
these hospitals on this day entrusting to you 
and your successors in office all of the re- 
sponsibility that goes with that presentation 
and with that dedication, 

I can only say that I am sure that it will 
be in the hearts and the minds of the trustees 
always, that the spiritual motto that might 
be emblazoned above the portals of our in- 
stitutions, be: “Let no soul in extremis be 
turned from these doors.” Thank you all. 
Success and my compliments. I wish to 
shake hands with each one of you. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE 
DEPUTY SPEAKER OF PAKISTAN 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present to the 
Senate a distinguished visitor from 
Pakistan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Virginia may 
proceed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, it 
is my high honor and coveted privilege 
to present to the Senate at this time the 
Deputy Speaker of the Parliament and 
the leader of the Christian group of a 
new republic, the Republic of Pakistan. 

On yesterday, a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of Pakistan was delivered to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
In this troubled period, when we wel- 
come the friendship of those who share 
our views regarding the democratic 
manner of life and who share our love 
of personal freedom, I can say without 
fear of contradiction that we have no 
better friends than the 90 million peo- 
ple of Pakistan. 

Today, we have with us one of the 
leaders of that nation, a man high in his 
government, a man who is the leader of 
the Christian group in Pakistan. 

On behalf of the Democratic member- 
ship of the Senate, we welcome him, Mr. 
President. I only regret that our cal- 
endar schedule is such that we cannot 
invite him to speak here. We shall have 
little opportunity for the Members of the 
Senate to meet him personally; but at 
this time I take great pleasure in pre- 
senting to the Senate the Honorable 
Cecil E. Gibbon, of Pakistan. [Applause, 
Senators rising.] 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
speaking on behalf of the Senators who 
sit on this side of the aisle, I wish to join 
in the remarks of the junior Senator 
from Virginia in welcoming our distin- 
guished visitor from Pakistan. 

As has been pointed out, our Nation has 
a close and friendly relationship with 
his great new Republic. It has been my 
privilege to be in his country on several 
occasions. I am very happy, on behalf, 
I know, of the entire membership of the 
Senate, to join in welcoming him here 
today. Applause. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to point out that our distin- 
guished guest also presented a copy of 
the Constitution of Pakistan to the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, and that 
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copy is available in the formal office of 
the Vice President, for Members of the 
Senate to observe. 

In that connection, the Chair would 
like to point out, too, that the man who 
was primarily the author of the Consti- 
tution of Pakistan, and who did most of 
the work on it, is our distinguished 
visitor today. [Prolonged applause.] 


ALLEGED USE BY THE ARMY OF 
LIVE DOMESTIC ANIMALS AS TAR- 
GETS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
body of the Recorp a letter which I have 
just addressed to the Secretary of De- 
fense to determine the truth or false- 
hood of reports that troops at Fort Sam 
Houston are gaining so-called battlefield 
experience by shooting at live domestic 
animals with high-powered rifles. I 
also ask unanimous consent to include in 
the body of the Recor» a dispatch from 
the Oregonian of June 16, by Harold 
Hughes, staff reporter, describing this 
alleged incident, and also to include a 
most effective and cogent letter ad- 
dressed to the Portland Oregonian on 
June 16, 1956, by one of my constituents, 
Mr, Floyd Hand, of Milwaukie, Oreg. 

Mr. President, the account of this al- 
leged shocking episode at Fort Sam 
Houston appeared originally in the Port- 
land Oregonian of June 16. It is both 
hard and disturbing for me to believe 
that the Army would use live domestic 
animals as targets for its riflemen. 
Could this possibly occur in our civilized 
country? If it has occurred, those re- 
sponsible should be eternally ashamed 
of themselves—and, furthermore, they 
should be immediately disciplined. I 
think the Secretary of the Army should 
give the Congress full information on 
this episode as soon as possible. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
June 20, 1956, 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Dejense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: In the issue of the 
Portland Oregonian for June 16, 1956, ap- 
pears an interview with an Army doctor, 
Capt. Carolyn Taylor. In the course of that 
interview, telling of some of her experiences 
at Fort Sam Houston, appears the following 
passage: 

“In order to give the doctors battlefield 
experience, the Army shot goats with high- 
powered rifies at Fort Houston. ‘And we 
had to rush out, pick them up and carry them 
back to a first-aid station and treat their 
wounds,’ she said, still able to give with a 
magic smile.” 

This article in the Oregonian, the paper 
of largest circulation in my State, is by a 
reliable staff reporter, Mr. Harold Hughes. 

I should like to know if the United States 
Army is so callous and so cruel that it is 
experimenting with high-powered rifles on 
tethered, live, domestic animals. It is both 
difficult and disturbing for me to believe 
ina such an episode could possibly take 
place. 

If it did occur, those who ordered it should 
be eternally ashamed of themselves. Fur- 
thermore, they should be disciplined at once 
by their superiors. I urge you to undertake 
an immediate investigation to ascertain tho 
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truth of this report of events at Fort Sam 
Houston, concerning the use of live domestic 
animals for battlefield experience with high- 
powered rifles. 
May I hear from you as soon as possible? 
Very sincerely yours, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


— 


[From the Portland Oregonian of June 16, 
1956] 

CAPT. CAROLYN TAYLOR, PRETTY Army DOCTOR, 
LEAVES FOR PARIS FOR OVERSEAS HOSPITAL 
Dory 

(By Harold Hughes) 

From a clinical standpoint, Carolyn Tay- 
lor is formed and figured like a serious can- 
didate for a Miss America title, a condition 
that is much easier to diagnose than the 
reasons behind her having become a doctor 
in internal medicine and a captain in the 
United States Army. 

The tall, 28-year-old Dr. Taylor has wanted 
to be a doctor since she was 3 years old, 
she explained before leaving her mother’s 
home at 3315 Northeast 41st Avenue for a trip 
to Paris and an assignment in an Army gen- 
eral hospital somewhere in Europe. 

“I wanted to travel and see more of the 
world, so I joined the Army last year,” Dr. 
Taylor said after explaining she has already 
made one globe-circling trip “on my own 
hook.” 

SHE DOES NOT LIKE ODDS 


She has completed studies for her American 
board of internal medicine examinations and 
needs only 2 years of practice to qualify for 
the top test in the medical profession. 

“They're passing about 50 percent of those 
who try, odds I don't like,“ she explained. 

Dr. Taylor, who is unmarried despite havy- 
ing had professional training in heart prob- 
lems, expects to specialize in cardiac medi- 
cine when she enters private practice, either 
in Portland or San Francisco, after her 
Army hitch. 

“Cardiac is the biggest killer—you don't 
have to worry about business,” she laughed. 
And when she smiles or laughs it is enough 
to cause a dead man to jump out of bed. 


MARCHING KEEPS HER BUSY 


Dr. Taylor recently enlivened a Fort Knox, 
Ky., ward of 35 enlisted men, all of whom 
swore they were ill. 

“They got used to a woman doctor—after a 
couple of weeks,” was her unbelievable state- 
ment after her first tour of Army medical 
duty. 

Dr. Taylor took her Army basic training 
with 400 males at Fort Sam Houston, near 
San Antonio, Tex. It is possible that not 
since the battle of the Alamo have so many 
soldiers in the area felt the need of medical 
attention of the internal variety. But they 
got no help from the vivacious captain. 

“I was too busy marching, trying to keep 
in step, which is a problem when you are 
wearing a skirt. It was really sad.” 

It apparently has not occurred to the 
Government that an Army skirt is not made 
for marching. Dr. Taylor made a libelous 
remark about the designer of her uniform. 

“All of the men were marching boom, 
boom in step and I was four steps behind 
going click, click, click, all because of a 
tight skirt,” she explained after noting that 
she has long legs (she’s 5 feet 10) and should 
have been able to keep in step. 

In order to give the doctors battlefield ex- 
perience, the Army shot goats with high- 
powered rifles at Fort Houston. 

“And we had to rush out, pick them up 
and carry them back to a first-aid station and 
treat their wounds,” she said, still able to 
give with a magic smile. 

“The medical basic used to be much stiffer, 
but they lost too many doctors with coro- 
naries,” she declared. 

Dr. Taylor, who recently stumped the ex- 
perts on the TV show, What’s My Line, is 
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something of a brain herself. She entered 
the University of Oregon at the age of 15. 

Dr. Taylor was born in San Francisco and 
moved to Portland with her mother, Mrs. 
Ellen Gatton, “about the time I entered the 
university.” 

her med-school days and when 
not struggling with anatomy, Carolyn rode 
at the Columbia Hunt Club. She also went 
to Sun Valley twice to learn to ski. 

“But I am still a risk on a slope,” she 
added. 

Dr. Taylor is the first doctor in her fam- 
ily. She's also one of the few female doctors 
in the United States Army, which has only 
been taking female physicians since about 
1951, she believes. 

Dr. Taylor reported that she’s not cur- 
rently engaged and was properly vague about 
any romance interests. But after her Euro- 
pean tour of duty, she plans to settle down, 
maybe marry some doctor. 

“That way I could continue to practice off 
and on while the children are young.” 

The doctor plans to have maybe three 
children, 

“It’s a nice lucky number.“ 


MILWAUKIE, OREG., June 16, 1956. 
To the EDITOR OF THE OREGONIAN: 

In a feature article in the June 16 Oregon- 
ian, staff writer Harold Hughes describes the 
field training of Army medical officers. In 
telling of the experiences of Dr. Carolyn Tay- 
lor, he said, “In order to give the doctors 
battlefield experience, the Army shot goats 
with high-powered rifies at Fort Houston.” 
Miss Taylor is quoted. * * and we had to 
rush out, pick them up and carry them back 
to a first-aid station and treat their wounds.” 

I must protest such callous treatment of 
innocent animals. I can’t see what possible 
training benefit either in moving litter cases 
or in administering battlefield first-aid can 
be realized by such practice. The Army and 
its apologists will claim that this slaughter is 
essential in order that medics receive proper 
training in saving human lives. 

This is the same argument they used when 
goats, pigs, chickens, and other animals were 
used in atomic radiation exposure tests. I 
accepted the argument then because I felt 
that there was justification. Scientific data 
were gained that could be used in developing 
treatments for atomic bomb injuries. 

But to shoot goats with rifles serves no 
constructive purpose and to deliberately 
wound them is an even greater example of in- 
humanity. Certainly a wounded animal is 
not going to react like an injured human. 
If it has any mobility left it is not going 
to lie supinely on a stretcher while being 
transported to a first-aid station. What 
kind of beneficial training can be realized 
from field dressing of woundéd creatures that 
is applicable to the patching up of human 
beings? 

If the Army feels that it is necessary to 
impress neophyte medics with the fact that 
battlefields are strewn with blood and guts, I 
suggest that they get several truckloads of 
offal from the nearest slaughterhouse and 
broadcast it on the training course. That 
should give the necessary touch of realism 
and would permit the goats to perform their 
normal functions of giving mohair and milk 
in the service of man. 

Sincerely, 
Fioyp HAND, 


AMERICAN FARM EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have compiled some extremely interest- 
ing figures showing the comparison be- 
tween American farm exports and Amer- 
ican imports of those products normally 
in competition with our own products. 
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It should be noted that the figures, 
which I presently will place in the REC- 
orp, do not include in the list of imports 
rubber, coffee, tea, and spices which are 
not competitive with American products. 

These figures were compiled for the 
— period from July 1955 March 

They show that exports for that pe- 
riod totaled 81,780,754, 000. Imports 
of competitive products totaled $483,- 
653,000, a difference of $1,297,101,000. 

However, in that respect there is in- 
cluded in the imports a little more than 
$200 million worth of wool. We in the 
United States produce only about one- 
third of our wool needs. So if we deduct 
some $200 million of imports of wool from 
the $483 million of imports, we have only 
about $283 million worth of imports, as 
against $1,780,754,000 in exports. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a table showing the 
eure for individual products, and the 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Farm exports and imports, July 1955-March 
1956, 9 months only 


Imports in 
competi- 
tion with 


Exports | American 


ERES 


8 gi 


Wool: 
United States only pro- 


duces 1 of its needs J 11. 000 
Wool duty 17 cents per 1 
d on 40 to 44 

S TA 94, 692, 000 
Sede 217 431 000 24, 687, 000 

otton........ * * 
Fruits, canned. 31, 039, 000 18 
dried 9,323,000 
Peas, dried Â.. 3. 174, 000 0 
Vegetables, canned. 15, 181, 000 0 
otatoes nennen 5, 484, 000 0 


1 Cattle. 2 Feeds. 


3 Oils and waxes, 


Norx.— Most of our farm imports such as rubber, 
coffee, tea, spices, are not in competition with American 


farm products. 


COMMENCEMENT DAY ADDRESS BY 
HON. HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Tuesday, June 5, former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover made a notable ad- 
dress at the dedication of the Herbert 
Hoover High School in San Francisco, 
Calif. The entire address, with his 
kindly advice to the younger generation, 
is worth our careful reading, but I am 
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asking that it be printed in the RECORD 
because in the middie of the address he 
calls attention to a very serious situation 
in this country today. I quote from a 
part of the address: 


Our country is running into a famine of 
trained scientists and engineers. Ten years 
ago our universities and technical colleges 
graduated about 50,000 men and women into 
these professions. This year they will preb- 
ably turn out less than 30,000. The country 
needs a minimum of 60,000 each year. Com- 
munist Russia claims that she graduates 
85,000 into these professions annually. 

There are many explanations for this na- 
tional failure. 


Recently, Adm. Lewis Strauss, of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, also called 
attention to this critically serious situa- 
tion. 

Through the National Science Founda- 
tion we have been trying to assist in de- 
veloping scholarships and other kinds of 
aid for promising young scientists. We 
must have them if we are to meet the 
competition of Russia. ‘This is a respon- 
sibility which I want to call to the atten- 
tion of all my colleagues in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Mr. Hoover’s 
address be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HERBERT HOOVER AT THE DEDICA- 
TION OF THE HERBERT Hoover JUNIOR HIGH 
School., San Francisco, June 5, 1956 


No greater nor more affectionate honor can 
be conferred on an American than to have 
a public school named after him. I deeply 
appreciate the honor and affection that go 
with your action. Some people have to en- 
dow a school to get their name on it. But 
this is a great gift. And I doubly value your 
honor because while often a transient I have 
for 60 years bragged about San Francisco as 
my hometown. 

My steps in education came through the 
public schools and a great university which 
was then also free. Without those generous 
services from my country I could never haye 
attained a profession. And I can prove my 
faith in the American public school system 
for my two sons also trod that path in making 
their way to success in life. 

After all these years, I have a lingering af- 
fection to my devoted teachers. And the 
friendships made in school] have been stanch 
over the years. To these institutions of free 
men, and their able and devoted teachers, I 
owe an unrepayable debt. 

As I here am speaking to both the elders 
and students, I will take on the elders first. 

I do not need to say that we elders have 
a great responsibility for the education of all 
the children of America. And this magnifi- 
cent building is proof that the elders in San 
Francisco assume these responsibilities. 

It is a further monument to the devotion 
of California and the State educational au- 
thorities. 


OUR POSSIBLE NATIONAL FAMINE IN TRAINED 
SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 

I would like to speak for a few moments to 
the elders upon a critical problem in educa- 
tion with which our whole Nation's public 
schools could help. 

Our country is running into a famine of 
trained scientists and engineers. Ten years 
ago our universities and technical colleges 
graduated about 50,000 men and women 
into these professions. This year they will 
probably turn out less than 30,000. The 
country needs a minimum of 50,000 each 
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year. Communist Russia claims that she 
graduates 85,000 into these professions an- 
nually. 

There are many explanations for this na- 
tional failure. Many of our higher institu- 
tions complain that they are not able to 
secure adequately trained youngsters from 
the public schools. To meet the entrance 
requirements of our universities and tech- 
nical institutions, students must have a basic 
training in mathematics and elementary 
physical sciences. Adm. Hyman Rickover, 
who is in a position to know, states that in 
1950 only 4 percent of our high schools 
teach physics, 7 percent chemistry, and 13 
percent geometry. They do a little better 
in algebra, but that figure is only 27 percent. 

There are other causes of our national 
failure and the blame does not all rest upon 
our public schools. I realize that our high 
schools must graduate over 1,200,000 young- 
sters every year; that they must look at the 
needs of the whole 1,200,000 more than prep- 
aration for only the 50,000 scientists and 
engineers. I realize the difficulty of the 
public schools in securing teachers in sci- 
ence. I realize also that the cost of training 
in these professions in our universities and 
colleges has risen above the resources of 
many parents and many youngsters. Not 
every youngster wishes, or is adapted, to 
enter these professions. But it is a pity 
that those who are adapted, any of them, 
find their public schools have failed in their 
preparation. 

To finish this scolding, I say at once that 
none of this assault is directed to this school. 
But somebody must be a public scold. 

I suggest that unless somebody attends 
to this job, many of the wheels in the United 
States will someday stop going around. 

To the youngsters I, as an engineer, would 
suggest that there are no professions of 
greater satisfactions. The engineer has the 
fascination of watching a figment of imagi- 
nation emerge into a plan on paper. Then 
it moves to realization in cement, in metal, 
or energy. Then it brings new jobs and bet- 
ter homes. And I might add that on the 
average it is the highest paid profession in 
the country—and there are today five bids 
to a job for every graduate. 


THE YOUNGSTERS 


I can turn from scolding elders to a much 
more cheerful subject. That is, the chat- 
tering, fun-loving, ambitious youngsters in 
this school. Even to look at them is a relief 
from thinking about national problems. 

And I can say something to youngsters 
which perhaps they will appreciate more in 
a few years. 

Somebody will tell you of the failures of 
our Government—and it is often justified. 
No government is perfect because human be- 
ings are not perfect. But I may remind such 
persons that despite many disheartening 
things, under our American system of gov- 
ernment we have given more opportunities 
to every boy and girl than any other govern- 
ment on earth. 

Somebody will tell you that the older gen- 
erations have made a mess of things which 
must be reformed. I have often agreed with 
that idea. But you should remember that it 
was the older generations who built all these 
schools, these libraries, these playing fields, 
these homes, these farms, these factories, 
these stores, these radios, and orchestras, 
with all these ways of earning a living and 
enjoying life. Someday all these elders are 
going to die. Someday you will inherit all 
these things and the jobs of managing them, 
And do not forget, it was the older genera- 
tion who gave you the greatest heritage that 
can come to man—national independence 
and personal liberty. 

Someday you will be the older generation. 
As the new older generation, you can under- 
take to reform our national ways—and they 
will need it. 

And finally I would like to assure you that 
you need have no fears of your future. 
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Do not think it is a cold, hard world you 
are going into. You will find a kindliness and 
helpfulness from your elders as you venture 
into your callings in life. Your elders want 
you to succeed. 

From the astonishing advances in science 
and technology, you will enter into a world 
of constantly new frontiers, new opportuni- 
ties, and new adventures, besides managing 
your inheritance. 

Many of you will become great leaders, 
great artists, great baseball players and, I 
hope, great engineers. But more important 
than becoming great is the everyday toil and 
the satisfaction of carrying on our American 
way of life. 

And again I express my gratitude for your 
affectionate honor. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TRANSIT SITUATION 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
should like to report briefly to the Sen- 
ate on the latest developments in the 
District of Columbia transit situation. 

The conference committee on S. 3073, 
of which committee I am chairman, met 
on May 28 and requested the District 
Commissioners to Meet with any private 
groups in an effort to work out a firm 
proposal which would be acceptable to 
the Commissioners. 

Several groups subsequently made pro- 
posals to the Commissioners and lengthy 
discussions followed. 

Today, I am in receipt of a report 
signed by Robert E. McLaughlin, presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners, in 
which he presents a lengthy and detailed 
discussion of their activities. 

This is not the time or place to go into 
this report, but in essence, the Commis- 
sioners have received no proposal that 
is acceptable to them. 

I am encouraged, however, by the 
number of private groups that have pre- 
sented proposals, and I am hopeful that 
one of them—or some new group—may 
yet be able to reach a satisfactory agree- 
ment with the Commissioners. 

I understand that all members of the 
conference committee now have copies 
of this report. It is my thought that, 
after they have had an opportunity to 
study it, the committee should meet 
again, probably next week. 

I should like to say that I am im- 
pressed by the way the Commissioners 
have tackled this problem, and what ap- 
pears to be their strong desire to find a 
private operator for the transit system if 
it is at all possible. I know they must 
have the best interests of the Washing- 
ton public and the District government 
in mind. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent that two editorials 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald on the transit matter be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 20, 1956] 
HoLD Fast To REGULATION 

The District Commissioners are under 
strong pressure to work out a deal with one 
or another of the groups seeking to take 
over the Capital Transit Co. Congress has 
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demonstrated an unmistakable Coolness 
toward the creation of a public transit au- 
thority here. Likewise, the community ap- 
pears to favor private transit operation if 
satisfactory arrangements can be made. In 
short, the tide is running powerfully toward 
continuation of the CTC under new manage- 
ment. 

The Commissioners are under pressure 
from another source. Less than 2 months 
remain of the year that Congress gave them 
to work out a solution of the city’s transit 
problem. On August 14 the franchise of the 
Capital Transit Co. will expire, and Wash- 
ington will be in difficult straits unless 
some means of transporting more than 
250,000 patrons daily has been devised. In 
this kind of situation the Commissioners are 
not free to await an ideal setup. They must 
send their recommendations to Capitol Hill 
without delay, and Congress must act fast 
to avert an emergency. 

While recognizing these facts, however, it 
is also well to remember that the decision 
about to be made may vitally affect the wel- 
fare of the Capital City and its inhabitants 
for many years to come. In the long run 
the action of the Commissioners will be 
judged by the kind of transit system that 
results from it and not merely by the avoid- 
ance of an emergency 2 months hence. To 
our way of thinking, therefore, it is more 
important to adhere to sound principles 
than to make a quick deal that the com- 
munity would forever thereafter regret. 

Fortunately, the Commissioners are well 
aware of the pitfalls in some of the policies 
that are being urged upon them. They ap- 
pear to be adamant, for example, in their 
resistance to the proposal of the National 
City Lines, Inc., which has a conditional 
contract to buy Capital Transit, that the 
company be relieved from its obligation to 
finance the cost of repaving the streets when 
the streetcar tracks are removed. Nor are 
the Commissioners willing to concede that 
National City earnings should be 10 percent 
of gross operating revenue after all expenses, 
taxes, license fees, and interest have been 
paid. Similarly they have resisted the sug- 
gestions of the Fox-Chalk group that the 
company's rate base and a right to earn a 
6% percent return on that investment be 
written into the law. 

The first requisite, in our opinion, is that 
the new transit system shall be adequately 
regulated in the public interest. Any agree- 
ment or deal which left the public unpro- 
tected might prove to be a frightful boom- 
erang. Congress, no less than the Commis- 
sioners, must be on guard against a let- 
down of regulatory standards, for what is 
done here will have repercussions through- 
out the country, Congressmen will not want 
to get themselves into the position of com- 
promising on so important an issue. 

The only safe course, therefore, is to cling 
to sound regulatory principles, and the Com- 
missioners are to be commended for adhering 
to that course. We think that a well-man- 
aged private transit company can operate 
successfully here with strict regulation if the 
Public Utilities Commission speeds up its 
operations. If no private firm is willing to 
assume the risks of operating under standard 
regulation, it would be better to face the 
problems of public operation immediately 
than to leave regulation in the hands of 
Congress or the utility itself. The first 
obligation of the Commissioners is to see 
that the public interest is protected in regard 
to future ratemaking as well as continuation 
of transit service. 


From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 21, 1956] 


Let D. C. Do IT 


The effort to write legislation that would 
put a new private transit operator into busi- 
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ness in Washington before next August 14 
appears to have broken down. The District 
Commissioners made herculean efforts to 
carry out the wishes of the House-Senate 
conferees in this regard, but they have not 
been able to come up with any agreement 
that could be promptly translated into a 
new transit franchise. The stubborn facts 
that stand out are that the National City 
Lines has signed a conditional contract to 
buy the assets of the Capital Transit Co. 
and that the proposition the NCL has made 
to the Commissioners is wholly unacceptable. 
No other potential successor to Capital 
Transit can be given a charter while Con- 
gress is still in session unless this deal should 
be quickly abandoned and satisfactory terms 
could be worked out, 

In these circumstances Congress has the 
alternative of accepting the Capital Transit- 
NCL deal, against the advice of the Com- 
missioners, or of giving the Commissioners 
authority to work out a solution after Con- 
gress has adjourned. To our way of think- 
ing, the first alternative would be disastrous. 
It would inflict heavy losses upon the com- 
munity by relieving the successor company 
of the obligation to repave the streets after 
streetcar tracks are removed. It would make 
a shambles of transit regulation. It is un- 
thinkable that Congress should impose such 
penalties upon the city for the sake of keep- 
ing transit operation in private hands. 

If Congress gives the Commissioners au- 


thority to work out a solution, there is a 


strong probability that they will be able to 
come to agreement with the Chalk-Fox 
group, the McDonald group, or some other 
potential private operator. Under the Sen- 
ate bill, the Commissioners could grant such 
operator a franchise which could later be 
confirmed by specific congressional action. 
The Commissioners’ recommendations to the 
conferees are said to take this approach, and 
we do not see how responsible officials who 
give first thought to the welfare of the com- 
munity can reject such an appeal, 

Of course it will be necessary, if Congress 
follows this line of thinking, to authorize the 
Commissioners, as a last-ditch safeguard to 
take by eminent domain whatever part of 
Capital Transit’s assets may be needed to 
continue a satisfactory transit system here. 
Otherwise the city might be left without 
mass transportation once more with no 
means of doing anything about it. Congress 
is reluctant to take this step, but it is cer- 
tainly less objectionable than any other 
course now open to it. If all efforts to secure 
good transit service through private opera- 
tors break down, public operation becomes 
an unavoidable obligation. The time has 
come to face this fact and let the District 
authorities work out the best solution pos- 
sible. 


DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, one of the 
problems which has concerned many cit- 
izens of my State and other States has 
been that of discrimination in housing. 

From time to time, I have brought this 
matter to the attention of the Honor- 
able Albert M. Cole, Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
and he has written me a letter outlining 
in considerable detail the steps taken to 
achieve the objective of assuring to all 
Americans, regardless of race, creed, or 
color, equal rights and equal opportuni- 
ties under the housing programs admin- 
istered by that agency. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Cole’s letter printed in the Recorp for 
the information of the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Prescorr BUSH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator BusH: This is in response to 
your letter of March 15 to Bill Painter re- 
questing comments on letters you have re- 
ceived from Mrs. Frances Levenson, execu- 
tive director of the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing, and from 
Mr. Hyman Haves, of the same organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs. Levenson’s assertions that racial segre- 
gation continues in housing built under the 
Federal housing programs and that the Fed- 
eral Government is actually supporting the 
Spread of segregation are, of course, familiar 
to me. We have had various meetings with 
the National Committee Against Discrimina- 
tion and other organizations concerned with 
the elimination of racial discrimination. I 
am in complete sympathy with this objec- 
tive. I have expressed many times my deep 
conviction that all Americans, regardless of 
race, creed, or color, should have equal rights 
and equal opportunities. As Housing Ad- 
ministrator, the prime objective of my efforts 
is the realization of a good home in a decent 
neighborhood for all Americans. 

Our efforts in this direction have been 
vigorous, continuing, and, I believe, produc- 
tive. In 1954, I conducted a conference on 
housing for minority groups—the first of its 
kind—at which representatives of industry 
finance, government, churches, and minority 
organizations exchanged their views and pro- 
posals, in an atmosphere of full freedom 
of expression. In speeches, conferences, in- 
terviews, and the day-to-day conduct of busi- 
ness, the Commissioners of HHFA's constit- 
uent administrations and I have worked to 
arouse leaders of the private building and 
financing industry to their obligations and 
their opportunities in the minority group 
market. In July 1954, for example, the FHA 
Commissioner notified the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders of his intention to 
reinforce FHA support of housing for minori- 
ties (with special emphasis on the develop- 
ment of demonstration open occupancy proj- 
ects in suitable key areas), and outlined his 
specific plans for doing so. In March 1955, 
he gave his operating personnel an emphatic 
vide hh on the subject, and has followed 

up. 

I want to emphasize that the leaders of 
the building and lending industries, with 
whom we are in constant contact in the 
course of day-to-day operations, have re- 
acted cooperatively and energetically to our 
continuous emphasis on housing for minority 
group families, and they are giving special 
and substantial effort to its production. The 
National Association of Home Builders has 
established national and regional committees 
to stimulate its membership to provide mi- 
nority group housing, and has distributed 
a “minority housing kit“ with a packaged 
program and agenda for local meetings. The 
Mortgage Bankers Association has taken sim- 
ilar action, and FHA personnel have assisted 
both associations in these undertakings and 
have contributed to their trade publications. 
I am convinced that the efforts of these 
leaders on a national scale are being reflected 
locally in an increasingly substantial volume 
of production of housing for these families. 

Through January 1956, the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit program had placed a 
total of 12,000 loans. Of these loans, nearly 
1,800 were for housing units specifically 
available to members of minority groups. 
The extent to which the remaining 10,200 
were for minority housing is unknown, In 
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view of the newness of this program these 
figures are outstanding. 

The Public Housing Administration’s 
policy is that programs must reflect equitable 
provision for eligible families of all races de- 
termined on the approximate volume and 
urgency of their respective needs, and that 
additional public housing for white families 
will not be assisted in communities which 
are found to be neglecting the needs of their 
racial minorities. Under the Housing Act of 
1954, the small program authorized was based 
entirely upon the needs of families displaced 
by slum clearance and other governmental 
action. In allocating the units authorized 
by the 1955 amendments to localities, priority 
was administratively established for cities 
with relocation needs and cities needing the 
housing to provide a greater degree of racial 
equity in the housing supply for low income 
families. In all public housing first prefer- 
ence for occupancy goes to families displaced 
from slum housing. Since racial minorities 
constitute a high proportion of slum 
dwellers, these circumstances orient the low- 
rent program significantly to serve their 
needs. While the selection of tenants and 
assignment of dwelling units are primarily 
matters for local determination, local hous- 
ing authorities are encouraged to admit 
tenants without regard to racial considera- 
tions. In 1953 PHA published a bulletin on 
the subject for the guidance of interested 
local authorities, 

The Urban Renewal Administration has 
strengthened the requirements it imposes 
on local public agencies for relocating dis- 
placed slum families in decent housing. 
These agencies are required to maintain fam- 
ily relocation services to find housing for 
the displaced families, but many families 
relocate themselves without using the serv- 
ice. So far as possible such families have 
been traced in order to make certain that 
they are housed in standard units. Dur- 
ing the last 2 years new procedures have re- 
duced the percentage of families which can- 
not be traced from 25 percent of total fam- 
ilies moved from project sites (March 1954) 
to 15 percent (September 1955). Further- 
more, the agencies are now required not 
only to trace the families but to inspect 
accommodations procured by them, to clas- 
sify the units as standard or substandard, 
and, in the case of the substandard ones, to 
continue their referral service to the fam- 
ilies and make every effort to get them into 
decent housing. More than half of the 4,700 
units of housing for relocation for which 
private financing has been authorized un- 
der section 221 of the National Housing Act 
are intended for minority group occupancy. 

All contracts and instruments for sale or 
lease of land cleared under the urban re- 
newal program prohibit the execution of 
instruments restricting the sale, lease, or 
occupancy of the land upon the basis of race. 

As I understand their position, the Na- 
tional Committee Against Discrimination 
would have the Federal Government set up, 
as a condition to all types of Federal assist- 
ance in housing, a rigid agreement that the 
recipients of this aid agree to eliminate 
racial segregation and to require integration. 
For a number of reasons, I do not believe 
that so drastic a step is possible or desirable 
at this time. 

In the FHA program, which is designed 
to stimulate privately built and privately 
financed housing, such a requirement would 
be extremely dificult to enforce. To the ex- 
tent that it were possible to put teeth into 
such a requirement I am convinced that 
the result, in many parts of the country, 
would be a sharp cutback in the rate of 
housing production, and of our capacity to 
meet the housing needs of all the people. 
Such drastic action would set us back in 
the accomplishment of our goal of decent 
housing for all and produce a severe impact 
upon our economy as well. 
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In the case of public-housing projects, 
which are locally planned and controlled, a 
federally imposed requirement for racial im 
tegration would certainly result in the rejec- 
tion of this form of Federal aid by many 
communities where the need for low-rent 
housing, especially for minority group fam- 
ilies, is most pressing. 

All of the programs administered by this 
agency rely basically upon private and local 
initiative and place heavy reliance upon local 
responsibility in meeting housing needs. 
The role of the Federal Government in the 
housing programs is to assist, to stimulate, 
to lead, and sometimes to prod, but never 
to dictate or coerce, and never to stifle the 
proper exercise of private and local responsi- 
bility. This is as it should be, not only be- 
cause housing needs and problems are pecu- 
liarly local but also because undue Federal 
intervention is incompatible with our ideas 
of political and economic freedom. 

Iam sure I do not need to remind you that 
the problems of racial discrimination are also 
peculiarly local. In addition, they are com- 
plex and deeply rooted in local traditions, in- 
stitutions, and emotions. Here, as in other 
facets of the housing problem, I believe we 
should rely heavily on local responsibility 
and local wisdom to work out solutions, with 
appropriate assistance, stimulation, and 
leadership from the Federal Government. 

These principles have guided the vigorous 
steps against racial discrimination in hous- 
ing which we have taken during the past 3 
years. I believe we have made significant 
progress. However, we are by no means sat- 
isfied. Much more must be done, as cir- 
cumstances develop and opportunities can 
be seized, by the Federal Government, by 
local government, by private groups, and in- 
dividual citizens. I assure you that we are 
continually assessing our own efforts and 
seeking to find new and better ways of dis- 
charging Federal responsibility for the elim- 
ination of racial discrimination in housing. 

Because the President expressed so well at 
a recent press conference the policy we are 
trying to follow in the Housing Agency, I 
should like to quote some of his words about 
the current process of school integration: 
“So, let us remember that there are people 
who are ready to approach this thing with 
moderation, but with a determination to 
make progress that the Supreme Court asked 
for. If ever there was a time when we must 
be patient without being complacent, when 
we must be understanding of other people’s 
deep emotions, as well as our own, this is it. 
Extremists on neither side are going to help 
this situation, and we can only believe that 
the good sense, the commonsense, of Amer- 
icans will bring this thing along, and the 
length of time I am not even going to talk 
about.” 

I appreciate very much the opportunity 
you have given me to comment on this very 
important question. ‘The letters from Mrs. 
Levenson and Mr. Haves are returned here- 
with. 

Sincerely yours, 
AL COLE, Administrator. 


AGREEMENT BY COMMITTEE OF 
CONFERENCE ON FEDERAL HIGH- 
WAY ACT OF 1956 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the con- 


ferees on the highway bill have today 
concluded their labors. In that connec- 
tion I have issued a statement, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BusH 


The conference agreement on the biggest 
highway construction program ever to be 
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undertaken by the American people repre- 
sents a great improvement over the bill 
passed by the Senate. This is especially 
noticeable in its apportionment of funds for 
the national system of interstate and de- 
fense highways and in its recognition of the 
problems involved in integrating toll roads, 
bridges, and tunnels into the system. 

A major victory was won by acceptance 
of the principle that no State should receive 
less, nor more, than the Federal Govern- 
ment's 90-percent share of the cost of com- 
pleting the Interstate System within that 
State’s borders. At the end of the 13-year 
construction period, under the agreement, 
each State will have its portion of the Inter- 
state System completed and will have re- 
ceived from the Federal Government 90 per- 
cent of the cost. 

One effect of the decision to use the Sen- 
ate bill’s apportionment formula for the 
first 3 years, and the House bill's cost basis 
for the remaining 10 may be to delay con- 
struction in some States during the early 
years of the 13-year program, To offset this, 
the conference accepted my amendment 
which provides, in effect, that a State may 
use funds of its own on additional inter- 
state projects in the years when the Senate 
formula is operative, and be reimbursed for 
the Federal Government's 90-percent share 
of the cost of such projects from its appor- 
tionments in later years. 

Although the conference agreement deletes 
the House bill's declaration of intent to re- 
imburse States which already have built ac- 
ceptable highways, free or toll, on Inter- 
state System routes, it paves the way for 
such reimbursement in later years by pro- 
viding a study to obtain essential informa- 
tion now lacking. Moreover, it provides for 
the use of Federal-aid funds on approaches 
to toll projects, clarifying and expanding 
existing law. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business to- 
day, it stand adjourned until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that it is 
the plan of the leadership to program 
for consideration tomorrow Calendar 
No. 2259, H. R. 9852, to extend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950. The ex- 
piration date on that legislation is June 
30. 

We had planned to program that bill 
earlier in the week, but it was necessary 
for some of our colleagues to be out of 
town, to attend State conventions and 
for other purposes, and we have held that 
bill over in an attempt to accommodate 
them. In accommodating them we may 
now inconvenience other Senators. 
However, we have the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation bill set for considera- 
tion, and then the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill and the foreign aid appropria- 
tion bill must come along. We hope to 
finish those by June 30. Therefore, if 
we are to have H. R. 9852, the Defense 
Production Act, acted on, it is necessary 
for us to consider it tomorrow or at the 
earliest possible date. 

I should like to inform the Senate also 
that from here on it will probably be 
necessary to hold Friday, and, perhaps, 
some Saturday sessions. 
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We do not expect the Senate to be in 
session on July 4, which falls on a 
Wednesday, but we do expect to hold ses- 
sions on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, and on Saturday, if neces- 
sary, to dispose of the program ahead 
of us. 

I should also like to have the Senate 
be on notice that the leadership has 
cleared for consideration on tomorrow, 
in addition to Calendar No. 2259, H. R. 
9852, the Defense Production Act, the 
following measures: 

Calendar No. 2220, S. 2654, to author- 
ize the Administrator of General Services 
to convey certain lands in the State of 
Wyoming to the city of Cheyenne, Wyo.; 

Calendar No. 2253, S. 3467, to author- 
ize the conveyance of tribal lands from 
the Shoshone Indian Tribe and the Arap- 
ahoe Indian Tribe of the Wind River 
Reservation in Wyoming to the United 
States; 

Calendar No. 2293, S. 3512, to permit 
desert land entries on disconnected tracts 
of land which in the case of any one 
entryman form a compact unit and do 
not exceed in the aggregate 320 acres; 

Calendar No. 2294, S. 3042, to amend 
section 27 of the Mineral Leasing Act of 
February 25, 1920, in order to promote 
the development of phosphate in the 
public domain; and 

Calendar No. 2299, H. R. 5256, to pro- 
vide for the redemption by the Post Office 
Department of certain unsold Federal 
migratory-bird hunting stamps. 

In addition, we hope to have for early 
consideration by the Senate the confer- 
ence report on the road bill. I wish to 
congratulate the group of conferees who 
have completed the conference report on 
that bill for doing a very fine job in a 
very thorough manner. 

The conferees on the public works ap- 
propriation bill may be ready to report. 
Any Member interested in either of those 
bills should be on notice that the con- 
ference reports on them may be called up 
tomorrow, in the event the House shall 
have acted; if not, then at the earliest 
possible date. 

Now that the month of July is close 
upon us, I hope every Senator will make 
plans to be available in the Senate for a 
full week. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH.. I did not quite understand 
the Senator’s conclusion with reference 
to the defense-production bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I stated that 
the leadership planned to proceed to the 
consideration of that bill tomorrow, and 
I hope we can dispose of it tomorrow. 
Its consideration was postponed in order 
to accommodate some of our colleagues, 
It may inconvenience some other col- 
leagues to have the bill considered to- 
morrow, but we had very little choice in 
the matter. y 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, has morning business been closed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn- 
ing business has not been closed. 

Cll——675 
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NEW USES FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, 
again I should like to invite the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to the fact that I hope, as 
do 6 million American farmers, that the 
committee will hold hearings and report 
favorably on the bill introduced by me, 
together with thirty-odd other Senators, 
to establish laboratories and pilot plants 
to find new uses for farm products. I 
again urge the committee to hold hear- 
ings on the bill. In my opinion, we 
should do something worth while, some- 
thing that would be permanent, for the 
American farmers before the end of the 
second session of this Congress. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 
1957 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed, and the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10986), an act making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater Millikin 
Allott Gore Monroney 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Barrett Hennings Mundt 
Beall Hickenlooper Murray 
Bender Hill Neely 
Bricker Holland Neuberger 
Bridges Hruska O'Mahoney 
Bush Humphrey Pastore 
Butler Jackson Payne 
Byrd Jenner Potter 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Schoeppel 
Clements Knowland Scott 
Cotton Kuchel Smathers 
Curtis Laird Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Langer Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Lehman Sparkman 

Long Stennis 
Dworshak Magnuson Symington 
Eastland Malone Thye 
Ellender Mansfield Watkins 
Ervin Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Williams 
Frear McCarthy Wofford 
Fulbright McClellan Young 
George McNamara 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], and 
the Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
GREEN] are absent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
and the Senator from Idaho IMr. 
WELKER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. 
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BANK MERGERS IN THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp the text of a 
letter which was sent to me under date 
of May 28, 1956, by the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, transmit- 
ting a statement with respect to the 
merger of certain banks in the State of 
New York which he requested me to have 
printed in the record of the Subcommit- 
tee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. - 

It would appear, according to the testi- 
mony of Mr. CELLER given several days 
ago, that the bank authorities of the 
State of New York had denied permis- 
sion to State banks to merge. Another 
merger, however, was accomplished a 
short time later between one of the banks 
against which the State banking de- 
partment had ruled and a national bank, 
thus taking that merger out of the juris- 
diction of the State banking authorities, 

The facts, as developed by Representa- 
tive CELLER are of such great importance 
that I think Mr. CELLER’s letter should 
be printed in the body of the Recorp and 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, which is pres- 
ently interested in the matter. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
text of the letter and also the text of the 
statement by Representative CELLER. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Tonk, May 28, 1956. 
Hon. JOSEPH O'MaHoney, 
Chairman, Antitrust Subcommittee, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jog: Enclosed please find the history 
of a very bad situation in New York, where 
the Comptroller of the Currency Gidney de- 
liberately flouted the policy of the State su- 
perintendent of banks, Mr. George Mooney, 
and paid no heed to competitive banking sit- 
uations. ` 

I would indeed appreciate it if you would 
make this letter and the enclosed factual 
eee a part of the hearings on H. R. 

Thanking you and with kindest personal 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MANNY. 
FACTUAL BACKGROUND REGARDING MERGER OF 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK or COOPERSTOWN 

INTO NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK AND 

TRUST COMPANY OF ALBANY 

Late last fall the Banking Department of 
New York State was approached by the State 
Bank of Albany for its reaction to their in- 
tention to merge with the Second National 
Bank of Cooperstown. Cooperstown is & 
small town, not far from Albany. At that 
time, there were in Cooperstown two na- 
tional banks of about the same size, the 
First National Bank and the Second Na- 
tional Bank. 

The New York Banking Department, after 
determining that conditions in Cooperstown 
were very similar to those in Auburn, N. Y., 
where a proposed merged had recently been 
disapproved, alerted the State Bank of Al- 
bany people to the fact that approval of their 
proposed merger might not be forthcoming. 
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The New York State Banking Department 
felt indeed that this merger would be con- 
trary to the principles of the Celler-Kefau- 
ver-O’Mahoney Act, amendatory of section 7 
of the Clayton Act. 

Mr. Mooney, New York State superintend- 
ent of banks had appeared before the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Monopoly while 
I was presiding and unequivocally stated 
that he would approve no mergers if the 
effect might be a substantial lessening of 
competition in a given area. We called this 
principle that was to guide him the “Au- 
burn” principle because he first followed it in 
the proposed Auburn case. 

With respect to the prior situation in 
Auburn, the Auburn Trust Co. had been ac- 
quired by the Marine Midland Corp., which 
wished to merge into its Syracuse unit, the 
Marine Midland Company of Central New 
York. 

There was also in Auburn the National 
Bank of Auburn which was about the same 
size as the Auburn Trust Co. Superintend- 
ent Mooney took the position that the pro- 
posed merger in Auburn would place the 
remaining independent bank, a national 
bank by the way, at a competitive disad- 
vantage. 

Although it would compete on even terms 
with Auburn Trust Co., it would not be 
expected to do so if the trust company be- 
came part of the much larger Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company of Central New York. 

After the above factual situation was out- 
lined to representatives of the State Bank of 
Albany, they were told that Superintendent 
Mooney, following the Auburn principle, was 
disposed to disapprove the plan to merge 
the Second National Bank of Cooperstown 
into the State Bank of Albany. When this 
decision was made known to the directors of 
the State Bank of Albany, they withdrew 
their informal request for approval of the 
merger. 

However, at this time the State Bank of 
Aibany pointed out to the department that 
it was fearful that its competitor in Albany, 
the National Commercial Bank, would at- 
tempt to merge the Second National Bank 
of Cooperstown. 

When these fears were expressed to the 
superintendent, he informed the State bank 
people that he had conferred with the Comp- 
troller of the Currency Gidney on merger 
problems generally at the time of his dis- 
approval of the proposed Auburn merger 
as outlined above. The banking department 
was told by the comptroller at that time that 
he agreed with the policy set by it in the 
Auburn decision. 

When this was outlined to the State bank 
people, the department assured them that 
it would immediately protest to the comp- 
troller of the currency any attempt by the 
National Commercial Bank to merge the 
Second National Bank of Cooperstown, and it 
felt sure, based on its prior conversations, 
that its protests would be given due weight. 

Shortly thereafter the State bank people 
again approached the department to tell it 
that it was reported that the National Com- 
mercial Bank of Albany had applied to 
the comptroller of the currency for permis- 
sion to merge the Second National Bank of 
Cooperstown. 

Superintendent Mooney immediately ar- 
ranged for a conference with the Comptroller 
of the Currency Gidney, so that his objec- 
8 to the proposed merger might be set 

orth. 

At the conference with the comptroller, 
Mr. Mooney pointed out that the National 
Commercial Bank of Albany sought to do 
exactly what the State Bank of Albany had 
been discouraged from doing. 

He expressed the strong conviction that 
the comptroller should deny the application 
for the same reasons that Mr. Mooney him- 


self had discouraged the earlier applica- 
tion, 
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Approval of the application, he said, was 
undesirable because of the substantial lessen- 
ing of competition which would inevitably 
result in Cooperstown. In addition, approval 
of the merger, Mr. Mooney added, would also 
result in a second merger or the liquidation 
of the remaining bank, namely the First 
National Bank at Cooperstown. 

At this point both Mr. Gidney and his as- 
sistant, Mr. Jennings, stated that they had 
never gone along with the banking depart- 
ment on its thinking in the Auburn situa- 
tion, 

This was absolute repudiation of the so- 
called Auburn principle, but also was a de- 
nial of a solemn assurance that Mr. Gidney 
gave to the House Antitrust Subcommittee. 

He stated before the committee that he 
would not approve any national bank merg- 
er where the effect might be to substantially 
lessen competition. Messrs. Gidney and 
Jenkins stated that it would be difficult for 
them to deny a merger merely because it 
might place another independent bank in an 
inferior competitive position. 

They stated that there had been too many 
such instances all over the country for the 
comptroller to take such a position at this 
late date. Mr. Jennings was frank to say 
that had he been in the superintendent's 
place he would have approved the Auburn 
and Cooperstown mergers. 

At the close of the conference Mr. Gidney 
stated he appreciated the position of the 
superintendent and would give the problem 
more thought, Approximately 1 week later 
the following letter was received from the 
Comptroller of the Currency: 

“We have given very careful consideration 
to the facts presented by you during our con- 
versation of April 6, 1956, with respect to 
the proposed merger of the National Com- 
mercial Bank & Trust Co., Albany, N. Y. 
with the Second National Bank, Cooperstown, 
N. Y. We have every desire to cooperate with 
you, and we are most reluctant to take any 
action which does not meet with your agree- 
ment. However, the facts as they exist, and 
as we evaluate them, do not permit us to 
refuse to approve the proposed merger which 
meets all the requirements of the Federal 
statutes. Both from a legal and moral stand- 
point, we cannot act arbitrarily or capri- 
ciously in making such decisions, and as we 
are not aware of any sound reasons to deny 
this merger application, we are required to 
give it our approval.” 

Effective as of the close of business May 18, 
1956, the Second National Bank of Coopers- 
town was merged into the National Commer- 
cial Bank of Albany. 

This was all consummated with the ap- 
proval of the Comptroller of the Currency 
and thereafter the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation likewise rubber-stamped the 
approval. 

Attached you will also find a draft of an 
agreement entered into by what is known 
as an Interagency Committee, which is com- 
posed of representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Supervisors of State Banks, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

The National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks is composed of the 48 State 
banking supervisors, plus the banking super- 
visor of Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

Over a year ago, this interagency commit- 
tee agreed to set up liaison between the 
Federal and State supervisory agencies, so 
that there could be proper coordination be- 
tween Federal and State banking authorities. 
It was agreed that there would be set up 
definite standards for guidance to the end 
that there would not be any undue concen- 
tration of banking facilities resulting from 
mergers. One whole year had elapsed and 
the Federal agencies aforesaid have taken no 
action. 

The enclosed is a draft of a letter dated 
early in April 1956 which was sent to repre- 
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sentatives of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

It clearly indicates dereliction and refusal 
on the part of these agencies to cooperate 
with the State banking supervisors, 

Now comes Comptroller of the Currency 
Gidney and, in common parlance, literally 
thumbs his nose at the New York State 
banking superintendent and does exactly 
what the New York State superintendent re- 
fused to do because of serious competitive 
implications. 

It is almost fantastic. The moral of this 
situation is that we cannot trust the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to do the needful in 
the face of the present merger movement. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the 
Federal Reserve Board have appealed to your ` 
committee that the matter of mergers should 
be left entirely to them. 

The above is a case history of what would 
happen if these entities were given the sole 
authority. 

The above is also the best evidence I can 
submit to demonstrate the necessity for giv- 
ing the Department of Justice the responsi- 
bility for enforcement. 

“DEAR . At the recent meeting of 
the executive committee of this association 
in Washington there was a great deal of 
discussion of pending merger legislation in 
Congress and of the merger problem gen- 
erally. As it had been our understanding 
that the Interagency Committee was to at- 
tempt to agree on a joint approach to merger 
applications and legislative proposals, we 
were disappointed to learn from our repre- 
sentative on that committee that this objec- 
tive had not been reached. 

“The executive committee has instructed 
me to seek from each of the Federal super- 
visory agencies a statement of the policies 
which guide it in considering such merger 
proposals as come within its province. We 
should also be interested in learning whether 
an analysis has been made of the types of 
mergers which have been approved or dis- 
approved over the past 5 or 10 years. What 
percentage were motivated for instance, by 
aging board and management, desire to ac- 
quire another institution because of good 
executive material, an effort to meet compe- 
tition caused by mergers of rival institutions, 
or salvage operations where merger was the 
alternative to involuntary liquidation, etc.? 
We would also like to learn your views as to 
when and under what circumstances you feel 
that mergers might merit disapproval be- 
cause they raise serious questions of concen- 
tration. 

“It seems to us that loss of control over 
mergers can only be avoided by the Federal 
and State bank supervisory agencies if we 
present a united front, and, by exchange of 
ideas on policies, and data on practices, reach 
a common ground upon which we can present 
a sound, well-thought out program, satis- 
factory to Congress and the general public. 

“My associates and I await your early reply 
so that our own deliberations may be guided 
accordingly. 

“Sincerely, 


“ 


“Chairman, Executive Committee.” 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY JAPA- 
NESE TRADE UNION LEADERS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in the 
diplomatic gallery, as guests of the Sen- 
ate today, are a number of trade union 
leaders from Japan. They are visiting 
the United States on a productivity tour 
and plan to visit various places in our 
country. They are firm believers in es- 
tablishing closer trade relations between 
the United States and Japan. 
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It is a privilege to have them visit the 
Senate today. I shall ask them to stand 
so that the Members of the Senate may 
greet them. 

The distinguished visitors rose from 
their places in the gallery and were 
greeted with applause, Senators rising. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY SENA- 
TOR LEHMAN 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege. I 
wish to report on an incident which took 
place in my office yesterday and which, 
I believe, is of great significance to the 
Senate and the entire country. 

Yesterday, in the morning, three men 
barged into my office, brushed my sec- 
retary—my receptionist—aside, and said 
they wished to inspect a certain part of 
my office. They at first showed no cre- 
dentials. They showed their credentials 
only when she insisted on seeing them. 
One of those men, as I shall again report 
later, was a member of the Capitol Police. 
Two of these men came from the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

This morning the New York Times car- 
ried a page-one story of the incident. 
The press services and Many newspapers 
carried a similar story based on the ac- 
count in the Times. The New York 
Times story, which I am about to read, 
and which received such prominence in 
this morning’s edition of the Times, is a 
fairly accurate report, within the limits 
of the resources for accuracy available 
to the reporter. 

Mr. President, I do not know who 
tipped off the Times to the story, I cer- 
tainly did not. But somebody must have 
given him the story. I shall read now 
the article which appeared on page one of 
the Times this morning. The headline 
reads: “Agents Hunt A ‘Bug’ in LEHMAN’s 
Office.” The article, which is dated 
Washington, June 20, reads: 


Two men with badges walked into Sen- 
ator HERBERT H. LEHMAN’s Office today and 
scrutinized his refrigerator closet. 

Security being what it is, no one can be 
certain what they were looking for, but 
circumstantial evidence suggests they sus- 
pected a “bug,” an electrical or electronic 
device used for long-range eavesdropping. 

The Senator’s closet is adjacent to a Sen- 
ate hearing room where hypersecret Defense 
Department information is being submitted 
to an Armed Services Subcommittee inves- 
tigating the Nation’s aerial preparedness for 
war. 

The subcommittee revealed yesterday that 
security police were guarding the air around 
the room against potential devices for eaves- 
dropping. 

The agents’ job, according to the subcom- 
mittee, is to insure that no remotely con- 
trolled clandestine transmitters are put into 
operation during a conference. 

Senator STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat, of 
Missouri, who conducts the hearings, said 
that though the check was merely a routine 
precautionary measure, similar procedure 
had never been used before in Senate hear- 
ings. 

The Defense Department refused today to 
describe its techniques for fighting any long- 
range snooper. Radio monitoring and vis- 
ual inspection are vaguely alluded to, but 
more precise information is secret. 

The guessing in Senator LEHMAN 's office 
today was that it had been subjected to 
the visual inspection technique. Miss Mil- 
dred Akins, one of the New York Democrat's 
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secretaries, said she was startled to notice 
a Capitol policeman and two men in civilian 
clothes prowling resolutely through private 
quarters of the office, 

“I said, ‘Nobody comes in our office unless 
I see a badge or something,“ she reported. 
The policeman, she said; muttered some- 
thing about security and a hearing next 
door. The other two men flashed badges. 

Thereupon, she said, they sought out the 
closet where the staff keeps a small refrig- 
erator and scanned it professionally. They 
left without further explanation. 

Normally congressional hearing rooms are 
checked for eavesdropping devices before 
sessions in which secret information is to 
be divulged. The continuous check with 
radio monitoring devices, however, is thought 
to be an innovation. It is operated by the 
security office of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Miss Akins sald that the two men who 
checked Senator LeHman’s office today 
seemed satisfied that nothing sinister was 
secreted there and left after simply looking. 

The Capitol office buildings, however, rank 
among the worst security nightmares of 
Washington for the Defense Department. 
There is no restraint or check on the public. 
Crackpots appear in high percentage to plead 
all manner of causes and the corridors are 
usually thronged with mobs of tourists. 

The police force, which in theory guards 
it, is @ special group recruited from men 
seeking minor political patronage and bears 
little resemblance to any other police force 
in the Nation. It is utterly political and has 
no connection with the professional Wash- 
ington city force. 


I shall not read the rest of the article. 
I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
mainder of it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the article was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In hearings last year a private detective 
specializing in wiretapping told a House com- 
mittee that new evesdropping devices being 
developed would enable a snooper to stand 
outside a building and “bug” any hearing 
room, 

This, he testified, could be done elec- 
tronically. 

The Defense Department’s reference to 
“radio monitoring” as an “antibug” device 
presumably means that the Department is 
now equipped to detect such snoopers. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that neither the incident nor the 
inspection of my office reflected on me 
personally. That, however, is not the 
question, Mr. President. What hap- 
pened yesterday, in my opinion, was in- 
excusable, outrageous, and highly dan- 
gerous; and I protest against it with all 
the force at my command. I believe 
that the incident which happened yes- 
terday affects the dignity and the inde- 
pendence of the Senate of the United 
States. 

Yesterday, as I have said, three men 
barged into my office. One was a mem- 
ber of the Capitol Police force. The 
other two men were from the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. Neither of 
those two Departments or agents have 
any power whatsoever except those 
granted them by the Congress of the 
United States. When they came, they 
immediately busied themselves with their 
paraphernalia.in that portion of my 
office in which, as Miss Akins has said, 
the office refrigerator is located, and 
which, I may add, is used as a store- 
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room and working space for my two office 
messengers. 

Mr. President, as I recall, I have oc- 
cupied that office ever since I came to 
the Senate, 7 years ago, and no ques- 
tion has ever been raised regarding the 
security of the office or regarding any- 
pane connected with security in my 
office. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, before 
yielding, I should like to complete my 
statement, if I may. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Then I shall be very 
glad, indeed, to yield. 

Mr. President, these men did not even 
show their credentials, except upon the 
insistent demand of Miss Akins, one of 
my secretaries; and then they merely 
flashed their credentials, and neither ex- 
plained nor justified their conduct. 

Mr. President, the men never com- 
municated with me. They never asked 
my permission to inspect my office; and 
Mr. President, that failure to communi- 
cate with me or to obtain my permission 
is in spite of the fact that I was either 
in my office or on the floor of the Senate 
or in committee meeting, constantly 
available to anybody, from about 9 
o’clock in the morning until after 6 
o'clock in the evening; and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been available in my office 
or in the Capitol throughout each day 
for many, many days prior to yesterday. 

In the article which appeared on page 
1 of the New York Times it is written 
that security officers and snoopers in- 
vaded my office to detect whether it was 
the source of a security leak. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I insist on knowing who directed 
that inspection. Was the inspection 
special in character, or was it of a rou- 
tine nature? If special in character, I 
demand to know who on my staff was 
under suspicion. If routine, I demand 
to know who had the authority to order 
the inspection. Did the Armed Services 
Committee or any member of the 
Armed Services Committee order the 
inspection? Did the Defense Depart- 
ment order it? Did the Capitol Police 
order it? If the inspection was merely 
routine, as is now claimed, why should 
a newspaper be informed of it and be 
given the right to publish an article 
from which damaging inferences may be 
drawn. 

Mr. President, I think my colleagues 
know me well enough for me to say that 
no one has a greater desire than I have 
to protect the security of our country and 
to keep information which has been de- 
veloped from possible enemy scrutiny. 

Let me say here that I have been 
deeply shocked at leaks which have oc- 
curred in or from Senate committees in 
the case of vital matters affecting the 
security of our country, and I have also 
sometimes been shocked at what has 
been said on the floor of the Senate. 

So, Mr. President, I say to you that if 
those officers who demanded the right, in 
my absence, to inspect my offices, had 
communicated with me, I would not only 
have given them permission, but I would 
have cooperated in every possible way in 
the inspection of my office premises or 
in any other manner that was desirable. 
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Mr. President, I believe that every 
Member of this body has as great a de- 
votion to his country as does any other 
Member or any official of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield to me for a moment? I must soon 
leave the floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope that 
my friend, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHavez], will understand. 

First, Mr. President, I wish to say that 
when the Senator from New York noti- 
fied me, this morning, of this action, I 
was amazed; I was shocked; I could not 
conceive that such outrageous treatment 
could be accorded any Member of the 
Senate. 

It is my view, Mr. President, that every 
Member of this body will frown upon the 
action which took place on yesterday. 

The majority leader immediately 
called for a full and complete report 
from the Capitol Police as to what part 
they played in this action. The majority 
leader wishes to assure the Senator from 
New York that as soon as the report is 
available, the majority leader, in cooper- 
ation, I trust, with the minority leader, 
will take such action as may be indi- 
cated. 

I think the Senator from New York has 
presented to the Senate evidence of what 
I consider to be typical, bureaucratic, 
flatfoot stupidity. I think the Senator 
from New York is deserving of an apol- 
ogy, and the Senate of the United States 
is deserving of an apology, not only from 
one of its own employees, but from the 
great Defense Department of the Nation, 
if the facts as related by the Senator 
from New York and as published in the 
New York Times are confirmed. 

On behalf of the Senate, I express my 
utter disgust at the action taken, my deep 
regret that any employee of the Senate 
would participate, my utter horror that 
the Defense Department of the Nation 
would permit its agents to be ransacking 
Senators’ offices. If they can inspect the 
refrigerator in the office of the Senator 
from New York on yesterday, who knows 
but what on tomorrow they will be in- 
specting the desk of the minority leader 
or the majority leader or the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. President, I hope that every Mem- 
ber of this body will denounce in the 
strongest possible terms the ill-advised 
action which took place on yesterday; 
and I appreciate the Senator’s bringing 
it to our attention. 

I apologize for interrupting him; but 
I have an engagement at 1 o’clock which 
I must keep, and I did not want this op- 
portunity to pass without expressing 
myself as forcibly and as deeply as I 
could. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Texas, the eminent majority lead- 
er, for his remarks, which are greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, may I 
interrupt the Senator from New York 
for only several moments? 

. LEHMAN, I am very glad to 
yield. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me say that my re- 
gret is that a young man from New 
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Mexico, working for the United States 
Senate, should dare to do that. I am 
happy that he was not an appointee of 
mine. But on behalf of the people of 
New Mexico, whom I know well—peo- 
ple of both political parties—I apologize 
to the Senator from New York, and I 
want to take my part in denouncing such 
an action. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 
I have to leave for a meeting which I 
must attend. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York, with all due respect 
to his problem, inasmuch as he has 
brought my name into this matter, I 
must ask him to yield to me. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Missouri, after yield- 
ing to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that I associate my- 
self completely with the comments made 
by the distinguished majority leader. 
Either someone moved into the Sena- 
tor’s office with some premeditated de- 
sign to do something, or those who en- 
tered exercised the utmost stupidity and 
poor judgment in following that course 
of conduct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Washington very much, indeed. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri, chairman of the Armed 
Services Subcommittee. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The first the Sen- 
ator from Missouri knew of this inci- 
dent was when I read an article in the 
New York Times this morning. The ar- 
ticle reads, in part: 

Senator STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat of 
Missouri, who conducts the hearings, said 
that though the check was merely a rou- 
tine precautionary measure, similar proce- 
dure had never been used before in Senate 
hearings. 


I had never discussed the incident with 
anyone from the New York Times or any 
other newspaper. The first I knew about 
it was when I read the article in question 
this morning. 

However, inasmuch as what appeared 
to be involved was new procedure on 
the part of the Department of Defense, 
on May 17, when it was noticed by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mass- 
achusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and myself 
that these men were not in the room, the 
next day we had a colloquy on the sub- 
ject. One of the men involved was one 
of the individuals who entered the office 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York. I read from the record: 

Senator SYMINGTON. Will you come forward 
a minute, please? Which one of you is in 
charge? 

Mr. Morcan. I am, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. What is your name? 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Morgan, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. And whom do you 
represent? 

Mr. Morcan. I am from OSD Security 
Office. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Yesterday when I 
went into the washroom while the briefing 
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was going on, well after 5 o'clock, there was 
nobody there. Why was that? 
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Mr. Morcan. Sir, we do not always stay 
for the full period. We run through our 
procedure 2 or 3 times and then sometimes 
leave. 

Senator SYMINGTON. What hours do you 
observe? 

Mr. Morcan. Well, for instance here in- 
stead of quitting while you people are all 
here we will stay with you. 

Senator SYMINGTON. What time did you 
leave yesterday? 

Mr. Morcan. 4:15. 

Senator SYMINGTON, And what time did 
you leave the day before? 

Mr. Morcan. I don't believe there was any- 
thing Monday. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Then the last time 
before that what time did you leave? 

Mr. MoRGaN. Six o'clock, I believe it was 
Friday night. 

Senator SYMINGTON. I noticed it and some 
people mentioned it to me. 

Are we to understand this is a periodic 
test, or a constant test? 

Mr. Morcan. Well, we figure that if any- 
body was going to get anything out by that 
late period, they would have started a trans- 
mission out of there by then. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Don’t you think if 
anybody was really interested in bugging the 
room of a hearing like this, that they would 
know when you came in and when you left? 

Mr. Morcan. I was told yesterday, sir, that 
the meeting was about over and that you 
were going to vote at that time so I figured 
the hearing itself was over. 


The man speaking on May 17 is a 
member of the Department of Defense. 
Continuing to read from the record: 


Senator SYMINGTON. We are not asking you 
this in any criticism. I have heard a good 
many briefings in this building, on far more 
secret things than we are discussing. We 
have never had this routine before to the 
best of my knowledge. We periodically check 
the committee rooms if I remember a state- 
ment made by the chairman of the full 
committee. 

As we do with all other witnesses, will you 
raise your hand and be sworn, please? 

Do you swear that you will give the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
to this Senate Subcommittee on the Air Force 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
so help you God? s 

Mr. Morgan, I do, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Will you give us de- 
tails as to whom you report and what your in- 
structions were when you came over here 
and what we are to expect in the future? 

Mr. HAMILTON. You can supply that for 
the record, 

Mr. Morcan. At a later date? 

Senator SYMINGTON. At a later date. 

Mr. MoRGaN. All right, sir. 

(The requested information is as follows:) 

“I, Clark A. Morgan, a representative of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, Secu- 
rity Office, make the following statement 
for the record in compliance with a request 
of May 17, 1956, by the chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

“The standard operating procedure of this 
Office normally consists of a visual inspec- 
tion and radio monitoring of an area im- 
mediately prior to a conference to insure 
that no clandestine listening devices are in 
operation within the area. Spot monitor- 
ing is also conducted during a conference 
to insure that no remotely controlled clan- 
destine transmitters are put into operation 
during a conference, 

“The procedures used during the present 
closed hearings of this subcommittee con- 
sist of the above-listed standard operating 
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procedure or 1 of the 3 variations listed be- 
low: 

“(1) If a closed session immediately fol- 
lows an open hearing, time does not permit 
a complete visual inspection of the area and 
only the radio-monitoring phase is con- 
ducted. 

“(2) Radio monitoring is conducted for 
approximately 3 hours if the monitoring is 
conducted from an area immediately adja- 
cent to the conference room, and if the 
departure of the monitoring team would 
create no undue disturbance or attract at- 
tention. 

“(3) If the monitoring is conducted from 
the conference room itself, the monitoring 
team remains until the session is concluded 
to prevent interruption to the hearing by 
the packing of monitoring equipment and 
departure of the monitoring team. 

“In the future the procedure in covering 
the subcommittee will follow the above- 
listed standard operating procedure, or 1 of 
the 3 variations, unless otherwise directed.” 


Apparently this testimony, taken 
in executive session on May 17 and sub- 
sequently printed, was the basis for the 
article, because I had not discussed this 
matter with any reporter. 

As soon as I read the article I called 
for the policeman involved and talked 
with him. The junior Senator from New 
York later called me. The subcommit- 
tee thereupon held an open hearing this 
morning, and took the sworn testimony 
of the policeman and the two members 
of the Department of Defense referred 


to. 

The men involved are representatives 
of the Security Office of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. He stated in the 
testimony this morning that he did this 
work at the request of “legislative 
liaison.” 

Mr. President, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, which knew absolutely nothing 
about the episode of yesterday, and 
which already had discussed the opera- 
tions of these gentlemen, I express our 
apologies to the Senator from New York 
for the inconvenience caused to him. 

The testimony is not entirely clear 
about what occurred. It would appear 
the incident is merely another example 
of overeager bureaucracy. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri. I was 
very confident that he would not in any 
way sanction a procedure of this kind. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We held an open 
hearing this morning. If agreeable to 
my friend from New York, I should like 
to place in the Recorp tomorrow, or 
after it is typed, the testimony given by 
the two gentlemen and the policeman 
who entered his office yesterday. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should be very grate- 
ful to the Senator if he would do so. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the 
chairman of the subcommittee, has ex- 
pressed apologies on his own behalf and 
on behalf of the subcommittee. He has 
our complete authority in expressing 
such apology. I join with him in doing 
80. 
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I think this incident resulted from the 
eagerness of two rather young gentle- 
men to do their duty as fully as they 
could. As was stated by the Senator 
from Missouri, the evidence given in pub- 
lic session will show that there was some 
part of the wallpaper or wall covering 
which was torn. They wanted to see 
where the hole led. They first asked the 
Capitol Police officer to go into the ladies’ 
restroom. They found that the ventila- 
tor did not connect with the ladies’ rest- 
room, but did connect with the room 
next door. They stated that they did not 
know whose room it was, but, led by the 
Officer, they asked the secretary of the 
Senator from New York if they could see 
what was in the room. She said she 
would see if anyone was in there. They 
then entered. They saw where the ven- 
tilator was. They stuffed some paper 
into the hole and left. 

They should have asked the Senator’s 
permission before they entered his office. 
They did ask the police officer to ask 
the lady who was in charge, and then 
they went in. They did not know, they 
stated, whose office it was. They did not 
know what the room was. All they knew 
was that this ventilator connected with it. 

As a member of the subcommittee, I 
join in the sentiments expressed by the 
chairman, and I do so as emphatically 
as Ican. I regret very much that the 
Senator from New York has been the 
victim of an utterly unjustified intrusion. 
We hope he will forget it, and try to 
think that the incident never occurred, 
because it certainly was not aimed at him 
or anyone in his office. Because there 
was a torn piece of paper over a hole 
which opened into a ventilator, these in- 
dividuals, in their eagerness to be as 
thorough as possible, wondered if there 
was any connection between the hearing 
taking place in the next room and the 
tearing of a piece of paper from the 
ventilator. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, will per- 
mit, I would change the word “apology” 
to “regret.” The subcommittee has no 
authority whatever over these people. 
The subcommittee would like to express 
its very deep regret to the distinguished 
Senator from New York. It is not an 
apology. In my opinion, the apology 
should come from the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri very definitely. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. As a member of the sub- 
committee I wish to associate myself 
with the remarks made by the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
and to say that I regret very much that 
this incident occurred. I am sure I 
speak for all members of the subcommit- 
tee when I say there is no Member of the 
Senate who is more anxious to protect 
the United States against disclosure of 
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security information than is the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr, LEHMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I merely wish to 
say, as minority leader, that I, too, regret 
that this incident happened. I am not 
a member of the subcommittee. How- 
ever, judging by the article in the New 
York Times and from the statements 
which have been made on the floor of the 
Senate, it is apparent to me that if the 
agents had come to any one of the 96 
Senators and had said they were trying 
to protect the security of the country, 
every one of the Senators would have 
been glad to cooperate with them. 

They very poorly performed their 
duties, indeed, in going into the office of 
the Senator from New York without any 
prior knowledge being given to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

I hope no similar incident ever arises 
again in the history of the Senate with 
respect to any Member on either side 
of the aisle. The Senator from New 
York is quite within his rights and quite 
properly has brought the matter to the 
attention of the Senate. I am sure the 
men who were performing their duty 
thought they were acting in the interest 
of the security of the country, because 
there have been occasions, as I am sure 
the Senator knows, even in American 
Embassies abroad when electronic de- 
vices have been planted by which in- 
formation was picked up. In this in- 
stance the men involved were apparently 
trying to make certain that there was no 
such leakage of information possible. 
However, the procedures were all wrong, 
and they should not be countenanced. 
I join with the other expressions by other 
Members of the Senate in this regard. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am grateful to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, this 
is a regrettable incident. I merely wish 
to ask one question. Did the men ask 
someone on the Senator’s staff if they 
could come into his office? 

Mr. LEHMAN. They asked no one to 
my knowledge who had authority to 
grant such permission. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But they did ask 
someone on the Senator’s staff; is that 
correct? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; they just came in, 
and they were in. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Was someone from 
the Senator’s staff present when they 
came in? 

Mr. LEHMAN. My receptionist was 
there; yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. She happened to be 
there at the time? 

Mr. LEHMAN. She was there in line 
of duty. That is her place in the office. 
I happened to be out of the office at the 
time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But they spoke to 
the Senator's receptionist and asked her 
if they could do what they did? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No, according to her, 
they just walked past her. She tried to 
stop them, and they flashed their badges. 
They said they had authority to do it. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Did they ask her 
whether they could enter the room? 

Mr. LEHMAN. They did not ask her. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think this is a 
regrettable incident. It is certainly 
very regrettable. It was probably due 
to their enthusiasm. As I understand, 
the two men from the Defense Depart- 
ment did go in with the policeman. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. They did. 

Mr. CAPEHART. He escorted them 
into the room? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Indiana that the 
first I heard of this incident was when 
I returned to my office after being on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think it is regret- 
table. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I returned to the office 
at5o’clock. I immediately called up the 
Sergeant at Arms, Mr. Joseph C. Duke, 
and insisted that he make an investiga- 
tion of this whole matter. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think the Sena- 
tor from New York was 100 percent right. 
It is a regrettable incident. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iwill not take up very 
much more time of the Senate. I have 
only one or two more comments to make. 
Every Member of the Senate—and I wish 
to emphasize this, Mr. President—has as 
great devotion to his country and its se- 
curity as has the Secretary of Defense. 
Every Member of the Senate is just as 
loyal as the Secretary of Defense. Every 
Member of the Senate, I know, would 
- exert every effort to protect the security 
of the country. 

There can be no excuse, however, for 
the assumption of authority by the Capi- 
tol Police or by the office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense in the manner demon- 
strated by this intrusion. We ought to 
know, if we do not know already, that 
the members of the Capitol Police are, in 
almost all cases, political appointees. 
The Defense Department, of course, is a 
bureau of the administrative branch of 
the Government. I cannot believe that 
the Senate would abdicate its independ- 
ence to any bureau of the administrative 
branch of the Gcvernment, whether it be 
the Defense Department or any other 
department. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I regret that I was 
in attendance at a meeting of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and missed 
the beginning of the Senator’s discussion 
of this incident. Was it the Senator's 
understanding that the young Capitol 
Police officer who escorted the men into 
the Senator’s office, was acting out of 
order? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I did not understand 
the Senator's question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Was the Capitol 
Police officer doing something that he 
should not have done? 

Mr. LEHMAN. The three men came 
into my office and simply barged in and 
sought to examine a part of my office. 
That particular part of my office houses 
my office refrigerator and certain other 
paraphernalia used by my clerical staff 
and my two messengers, 
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Mr. ANDERSON. The young man in 
question, a member of the Capitol Police 
force, is my patronage appointee, with 
the name of Gilbert Encinias. As I un- 
derstand—and I hope the Senator will 
correct me if I am wrong—he escorted 
the men into the Senator’s office for the 
purpose of finding out whether a fiue, 
which leads from the hearing room into 
the Senator’s room, was communicating 
voices. Is that the information of the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have no idea what 
the name of the young man is, or specifi- 
cally what he and the others were look- 
ing for. 

Mr. ANDERSON. His name is Gilbert 
Encinias. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I did not know whether 
he came from New Mexico or from New 
York. However, 1 of the 3 men was 
a member of the Capitol Police force, 
and he came to my office with 2 men 
who were later identified, according to 
the distinguished chairman of the Sub- 
commiteee on Armed Services, as men 
who came from the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. I have no idea what they 
were looking for. Perhaps they were 
looking for something sinister. I do not 
know. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator knows, 
Iam sure, that they were not looking for 
anything sinister. What they do is this: 
If secret information is being given out 
in a room during a hearing, there has 
always been a responsibility to check ad- 
joining rcoms to see whether voices carry 
through partitions or flues. I have 
talked with the Sergeant at Arms, Mr. 
Duke, and he tells me that that is a per- 
fectly routine examination, which goes 
on in the office of any Senator. I have 
also talked with the chief of the Capitol 
Police, and asked him how his man got 
into the matter, and the captain said it 
was because the man had been detailed 
with instructions to accompany the two 
men to see that they did what they 
always do. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico that I have 
occupied the same suite of offices for 7 
years, and 1 room is adjacent to the 
hearing room, room 457. There is no 
doubt that many hearings have been 
held in the hearing room, and I have no 
doubt that in some cases some testimony 
of a confidential nature has been given. 
The particular hearing held yesterday 
was a continuation of the hearing which 
had been held in the same room for 
several days. 

I wish to point out—and I cannot em- 
phasize this too strongly—that I am just 
as much devoted to the protection of 
security in the Senate and elsewhere as 
is anyone else, whether it be the Secre- 
tary of Defense or any other official. 
What I am objecting to, however, is that 
this inspection was made without com- 
munication whatsoever with the Senator 
involved—I being that Senator—of 
course, without his permission, and with- 
out a request for cooperation, which 
would have been given with great pleas- 
ure and with great enthusiasm. But this 
incident occurred yesterday while I was 
absent, and there was no consultation, 
no permission asked, no authorization 
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requested of the Senator who occupied 
those quarters. 

I may say to the Senator from New 
Mexico that he is perfectly correct. If 
there is a ventilator or an opening be- 
tween two rooms which should be pro- 
tected, all that was necessary, if it was 
possible to hear—and I do not know 
whether it was or was not—was to put up 
a piece of cardboard, a blanket, a sheet, 
or a cover of some kind between the two 
rooms, and no sound could have come 
through. 

But I cannot believe that we in the 
Senate are going to abdicate our inde- 
pendence to the wishes and to the rules 
of the Department of Defense or any 
other department in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will say to the 
Senator that when I became a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, the first time there was a meeting 
in my office at which secret and confiden- 
tial information was to be revealed to me 
by members of the joint committee or 
of the staff, I requested the AEC to check 
my Office to see if there were microphones 
anywhere in it. I did not regard that as 
an invasion of my rights. I was only try- 
ing to make sure that secret information 
was not made available to those unau- 
thorized to have it. 

I think if such a suggestion had been 
made to the Senator from New York, he 
would have been the first to agree and 
to insist that security precautions be ob- 
served. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
New Mexico knows that to be so. But 
for someone to come from the Depart- 
ment of Defense and arbitrarily proceed 
to inspect my office spaces, to inspect 
them without authorization, I think 
amounts to violating the right of a Sena- 
tor. Iam told—I was not told yesterday, 
and I do not know whether it is true or 
not—that this was a routine inspection. 
If it was a routine inspection such as that 
to which the Senator has referred in con- 
nection with the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, why was the news given 
to the newspapers? Why was it that one 
newspaper carried the story, which, in- 
evitably, contained inferences of a seri- 
ous and possibly damaging nature? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the Senator 
knows the answer to that, does he not? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No, I do not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As the group went 
into the office, permission was requested 
to go into the Senator’s office. I wish to 
assure the Senator that I have had only 
a few minutes’ conversation on this inci- 
dent and have not talked to the individ- 
uals concerned at all, but I understand 
that permission was granted to enter the 
Senator’s office. As they left the office 
there was heated conversation outside 
the office which newspaper reporters 
could not help overhearing. The con- 
versation came from members of the 
Senator’s own staff, and not from the 
officers. 

Mr. LEHMAN. To me it is an amaz- 
ing thing. Of course, if anyone claims 
to have credentials, no one in an inferior 
position, such as that of a receptionist, 
is going to deny the right to inspect. 
But that does not change this situation, 
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Mr. President, there can be no excuse 
for the assumption of authority by the 
Capitol Police or by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. ‘The members of 
the Capitol Police are in almost all cases 
political appointees. The Defense De- 
partment is a part of the executive 
branch of the Government. I do not 
believe that we in the Senate are ready 
today or ever will be ready to abdicate 
our independence to any department or 
bureau of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. President, we have come a far dis- 
tance down the road. We have built a 
thick and almost suffocating atmosphere 
which today pervades the Halls of the 
United States Congress and the Senate 
Office Building, and which permits such 
an incident as I have described to take 
place. It is unconscionable, to my mind, 
that the Defense Department should en- 
gage in completely unauthorized acts in 
the Senate Office Building. If leakage is 
suspected, they should solicit the coop- 
eration of the Senators who have ad- 
joining offices—if that is the form of 
leakage suspected—and not act as if they 
suspect the Senators and their staffs too. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, we 
have gone too far in this business of the 
invasion of privacy to detect breaches 
of so-called security. Everyone is sus- 
pected these days, and when everyone is 
suspected, there is no such thing as real 
security. 

Mr. President, I believe this is an in- 
tolerable situation, in which each man 
walks constantly on the precipice of in- 
famy from which he can be pushed by 
any careless snooper, by any irresponsi- 
ble order issued by any irresponsible and 
overzealous security officials. 

Mr. President, I ask the Secretary of 
Defense for justification and for an ex- 
planation of this incident. I ask that 
this insult to the United States Senate— 
for so I view it—be wiped out and that 
steps be immediately taken so that sim- 
ilar incidents cannot again occur. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
say, along with the other Members of the 
Senate who have participated in this dis- 
cussion, that every Member of this body 
knows the devoted loyalty, patriotism, 
and dedication of the Senator from New 
York. We regard his loyalty, patriotism, 
and dedication as unsurpassed in the 
Nation. 

I think it is exceedingly regrettable 
that this incident has occurred. There 
are constitutional protections regarding 
search and seizure in civil life. A search 
requires a writ. In public life it is at 
least desirable to have notification, par- 
ticularly when Members of the Senate 
serve on committees to which confiden- 
tial information is given. Apparently, 
they trust us sufficiently, if we are in the 
room, to hear what they have to say. 

It appears to me that if they would 
take the time to make an advance request 
of the Senator, or of his administrative 
assistant, who in turn could communi- 
cate with the Senator, there would be 
complete and wholehearted compliance 
and cooperation, 
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Very frankly, in my opinion, the Capi- 
tol Police have difficult tasks to perform 
in connection with the Senate. I think 
they do good work, despite some of the 
criticisms which are leveled against them 
at times. 

Also, I feel certain that the Capitol 
Police officer, as did the Senator’s recep- 
tionist, stood in some awe and respect of 
the officials of the Department of De- 
fense, who had credentials as investi- 
gators. On occasion, such officials call 
at our offices for the purpose of inquiring 
about personnel matters relating to Fed- 
eral appointments. I may say that the 
average employee in a Senator’s office, 
as is true of the average citizen, some- 
times stands in fear, and always in awe, 
of a Federal officer who is empowered 
with investigatory or inspection author- 
ity. I think all of us should remember 
that. People sometimes are prone to be- 
come panicky at the sight of an officer 
who seems to be quite officious and de- 
termined to proceed forthwith to com- 
plete his assignment. 

If I may make one suggestion, it is 
that the rooms be investigated. The 
sooner that can be done, the better. I 
should like to know how many telephones 
are being tapped. I do not know that 
they are, but I keep hearing that they 
are. I should like to know whether any 
of the walls are “bugged,” so to speak. 
I think it would be a good idea to have 
the whole building gone over; in fact, 
I recommend it, because from time to 
time important conferences are in 
progress. Furthermore, sometimes there 
are things being said which are not so 
important, but which I do not care to 
have other persons hear. I am sure 
others feel as I do about that. 

The process of unrestrained snooping 
is not within the dignity of Congress or 
of the Government. I certainly am not 
accusing the Départment of Defense of 
snooping. I think their motives in this 
instance were correct and proper, but 
their action was improper; their meth- 
odology was improper. I am sure that 
the officer concerned in this instance 
feels as regretful about what happened 
as does anyone else. But he felt he had 
an assignment, and, as in the case of a 
military command, he was going to carry 
it through. 

I think the sooner the procedure is 
clarified, the better off we shall be. I 
feel certain that every Senator would 
like it to be known that he can be relied 
upon, if called upon, to give coopera- 
tion. I am certain, however, that every 
committee room in the Capitol has work 
in progress from time to time which re- 
quires the most careful inspection and 
scrutiny. Therefore, as the Senator from 
New Mexico has said, the inspection 
should be routine, but routine with Sen- 
ators having knowledge of what is going 
on, as the Senator from New York has 
asked. 

If I understand correctly the com- 
plaint of the Senator from New York— 
and it is a justifiable complaint, in my 
opinion—it is not so much what was done 
that concerns him, as it is the manner in 
which it was done. It is a fact that he, 
a United States Senator, and one of the 
most distinguished citizens of his coun- 
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try, was not informed of what was about 
to happen, was not asked to cooperate, 
and was told nothing. Finding his name 
flashed across the front page of a great 
newspaper, he has a right to become dis- 
turbed, because such statements, even 
in a reliable newspaper, always leave 
some lingering doubts. There is hardly 
any retraction which can erase such a 
record, because people in public life are 
controversial figures. I think it is un- 
fortunate that this has happened. 

The affection, the esteem, and the re- 
spect of the colleagues of the junior Sen- 
ator from New York will be like a mighty 
fortress for him in this particular in- 
stance, because no Member of the Sen- 
ate could be more loyal to his country, 
even to the point of laying down his life 
for it than the junior Senator from New 
Vork. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I appreciate sincerely 
the very generous comments made by 
the junior Senator from Minnesota about 
me. There is no question that every 
possible means must be used to insure 
security in the hearings which are being 
held. I wish there could be more secu- 
rity in the debates in the Senate than 
actually occurs. I wish there could be 
greater security in every other way. It 
seems to me that such security should 
be provided by the Senate itself. I do 
not think there should be set up in the 
various committees little teams of snoop- 
ers and little teams of investigators from 
the Department of Defense, a depart- 
ment which has no connection whatso- 
ever with the committees of the Senate. 
I do not believe each committee sepa- 
rately should decide whether it wants to 
have snoopers going around and inspect- 
ing persons for their loyalty and con- 
sidering such related factors. I think it 
would be perfectly proper—and I wish we 
could have more of it—to have made a 
real security check of the rooms of the 
Senate, especially in connection with 
some of the deliberations which take 
place in the hearings. But that security 
check should be made by the Senate it- 
self when the question of security is 
under consideration. The same is true 
also of the House. 

But I do not think it is necessary to 
bring into the picture the Department 
of Defense, which is in no way what- 
soever connected with the legislative 
branch, and over which we have no con- 
trol and no influence. I think its activ- 
ities are something entirely different. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is unnecessary for 
Senators to express their confidence in 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN]. I myself have never known a 
nobler man in public life than the junior 
Senator from New York, whose life has 
clearly been devoted to the best interests 
of the people of the United States. 

All of us not only regret but are indig- 
nant about what happened. But we 
know that it will not hurt the Senator 
from New York, because his life and 
reputation are so firmly established that 
they are beyond attack by anyone. 

I think the Senator from New York 
has proposed a very interesting idea. I 
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should like to make now a formal sugges- 
tion to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration; namely, that the commit- 
tee engage experts in electronic devices 
to insrect all hearing rooms and all ad- 
joining rooms to determine whether se- 
curity and privacy exist. 

I suggest also that inspection be made 
of the offices of all Senators—every of- 
fice—to ascertain whether there are any 
hidden recording devices and whether 
the telephone wires of Senators are be- 
ing tapped. I suggest that following 
such an inspection a report be made to 
the Senate. I further suggest that the 
membership of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
which would conduct the investigation 
be composed of Senators from both par- 
ties. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very appreciative 
of the remarks of the Senator from Il- 
linois. I hope I have made it clear that 
I am not at all worried about this mat- 
ter from a personal standpoint. I think 
my record demonstrates very clearly 
what I have stood for and fought for. 
I have no fear of any article of this sort, 
so far as its affecting my own life is con- 
cerned. But I have a very great con- 
cern about what is happening in con- 
nection with many matters relating to 
security. 

As the Senator from Illinois knows, all 
my adult life I have been heart and soul 
against wire tapping. I do not know 
whether my wires are tapped. They may 
be. I would not be surprised if they 
were, although I have absolutely no proof 
of it. I have been against the use of 
all other subtle devices which are used 
to entangle people unfairly and unjustly 
and to deprive them of their civil rights 
and liberties, I am steadfastly opposed 
to the use of wire tapping and similar 
devices. I think that is the important 
point. 

When men come into a Senator's office 
and brush aside his receptionist, a per- 
son who has no authority whatsoever, 
and who neither gave nor withheld per- 
mission because she felt that she could 
not do so as merely a receptionist— 
when such a group comes into a Sena- 
tor’s office and preempts the right to 
make an inspection without consultation 
with the Senator, I think it is simply one 
example of what may happen if we are 
not careful. 

I do not think anybody is going to try 
to inspect the premises of the Senator 
from New Mexico, or the Senator from 
Illinois, or the Senator from New York. 
I do not know whether other things may 
be done, but we know they have been 
done frequently in other countries. We 
know they could be done here. That is 
why, although I do not have the slightest 
concern in the world about the effect of 
the article in the New York Times on my 
own personal fortunes, nor have I any 
fear at all of the effect of the incident 
itself, I felt that I could not possibly re- 
main silent under the circumstances 
which I have recounted, because, in my 
opinion, they are serious circumstances, 
I think they are circumstances fraught 
with great dangers to the future of this 
body, which we all agree is the greatest 
legislative body in the world. It has 
maintained its independence. The 
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minute we surrender our independence, 
then I think we are through, and I think 
the country is through. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CASE 
of South Dakota in the chair). Has the 
Senator from New York yielded the 
floor? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No, I have not. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
my anxiety to keep the record straight 
with respect to what happened yesterday 
in the subcommittee, I did not express, 
as I should have, my deep respect and 
affection for the distinguished Senator 
from New York. In the years I have 
been in the Senate, I have always felt he 
was one of the most outstanding and 
patriotic Americans who have ever 
graced this body and I am especially 
sorry this unfortunate incident occurred 
in connection with a subcommittee on 
which I serve. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield now to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. When the Senator 
from New York refers to the possibility 
that somebody could be worried to see 
this happening in his office, I may say to 
him that, so far as I am concerned, if 
anybody in the country could have the 
slightest doubt about the patrictism and 
loyalty of the able Senator from New 
York, that person would be in a pretty 
bad way, indeed, because we have all 
watched the Senator from New York over 
a long period of years. So far as I am 
concerned, nothing could happen that 
would in the slightest concern me on 
that subject. I will always recognize his 
loyalty and patriotism under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Secondly, I should like to say I think 
the Senator from New York has brought 
to the attention of the Senate something 
that is important to us, and that is that 
if an examination is made in any Sena- 
tor’s office, it ought to me made only with 
the approval of the Senator concerned. 
I join him in the statement he has made 
in that connection. 

I should like to say, however, that the 
use of recording devices and machinery 
of that nature is not unique. The Sena- 
tor from New York may remember that 
when there was a change in the Cabinet 
some years ago, more than 1,000 pounds 
of recording equipment were taken from 
that Cabinet member’s office and an- 
other 800 pounds from his dining room, 
all of which had been used to obtain rec- 
ords of conversations between him and 
Members of the House and Senate, with- 
out knowledge of such Members. 

I think the Senator from New York 
may have inadvertently served the coun- 
try very well in the misfortune that has 
happened to him. It may result in our 
being able to say that none of these 
things shall be allowed to take place 
without approval of the Senator, if there 
is going to be an examination. I agree 
with the Senator completely that we 
must not have it done in any other fash- 
ion. To the extent that the personal ap- 
proval of the Senator is not obtained, it 
ought not to be allowed. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico that I had not 
known of the incident which he related 
with reference to the 1,000 pounds of 
material which was taken from the office 
of a Cabinet member. It was a Cabinet 
member, was it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, a member of 
the Cabinet. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Who listened in on 
conversations? 

Mr. ANDERSON. He had some push- 
buttons under his desk. As one would 
participate in a conversation with him, 
he would push buttons, so that the per- 
son who was talking would have his 
voice recorded a little more clearly. 
Later, pounds and pounds and pounds of 
recording equipment were removed from 
the Cabinet member's office. I once had 
luncheon in that Cabinet member's office. 
He asked me a great many questions. He 
asked me about the political chances of 
my predecessor in the Senate, Carl 
Hatch, who is now a Federal judge. He 
asked me questions concerning political 
complications if my colleague ran for 
office. These conversations were care- 
fully winnowed, and the three or four 
words that “Carl Hatch was going to 
have a hard run” were handed around, 
and certain persons were told, “Look 
what this man thinks about you.” 

I think that there ought to be warn- 
ing signals like buzzers or beepers, when 
recorders are used on telephones. If a 
conversation is being recorded, the per- 
son on the other end of the line should 
be notified. 

Mr.LEHMAN. The Senator has made 
a very interesting statement. I have no 
knowledge of the former Cabinet officer 
to whom he has referred, but regardless 
of who he was, I certainly condemn the 
procedure wholeheartedly. The mere 
fact that the Senator from New Mexico 
has related something that happened 
some years ago shows the danger of this 
thing. How can anybody sanction or 
approve that sort of procedure? 

The Senator from New Mexico has 
stated that perhaps the junior Senator 
from New York has inadvertently done a 
service to the country by bringing up 
this matter. I want him to know that 
I did not do it inadvertently. I did it 
with complete knowledge of what I was 
doing, and in the hope that I was ren- 
dering a service to the country by bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of the 
Senate and the country. It was not 
done inadvertently. It was done de- 
liberately, and it was done with all the 
force at my command. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me say to the 
Senator I had intended to try to remove 
the word “inadvertent” from my re- 
marks, because it was not what I in- 
tended to say. I was trying to say, or 
I started to say, that the Senator from 
New York, in calling attention to one 
thing, had brought out the necessity of 
making sure that there was a rule which 
would prevent any one doing this sort of 
thing, without going first to the Senator 
himself. That is what I meant by what 
I said. 

I also think that if somebody can come 
into a Senator’s office for the purpose of 
checking it to see if voices travel through 
a flue, they might come in for other 
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purposes. Therefore, I do not think they 
should come in without prior approval 
and watchfulness of the Senator him- 
self. I am deeply sorry they came in 
under the circumstance related by the 


Senator. 
GOLDWATER. Mr. Presi- 


Mr. 
dent. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Anyone wh 
wears the Distinguished Service Meda 
should not have his patriotism ques- 
tioned. Anyone who has served the 
Senate, his State, and the country as 
long as has the Senator from New York 
cannot have his honesty questioned. I 
share the resentment of the Senator 
from New York over the act that was 
performed. 

I expressed a similar resentment on 
the floor of the Senate not many weeks 
ago against the president of the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, who paid 
money for information obtained fraudu- 
lently from Paul Hughes, and which 
proved to be lies, against a Member of 
the United States Senate. 

I hope the distinguished Senator from 
New York will include in his expressions 
of resentment Joseph L. Rauh, presi- 
dent of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, for his uncalled for, sneaking at- 
tack on a Member of the United States 
Senate by means exactly the same as 
those over which the Senator from New 
York expresses resentment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona that I am not in any 
way familiar with the incident to which 
he has referred. But I can make the 
general statement, categorically, and 
without qualification, that I would re- 
sent the use of any kind of listening de- 
vice in order to obtain political advan- 
tage, whether in the case of a member 
of the ADA or a member of the Repub- 
lican Party or a member of the Demo- 
cratic Party. I am opposed to all of it, 
and I always have been, and I always will 
be, because I think it is iniquitous and 
bad. I hope the Senate will not lend 
itself to that in any way, at any time, 
or under any circumstances. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Iam glad to hear 
the Senator from New York express him- 
self in that way, because, knowing him 
as I do, I thought he was not aware of 
the facts concerning Mr. Rauh, the 
president of the ADA. I know that if 
the Senator from New York will study 
the documents I placed in the RECORD 
regarding the Paul Hughes case, he will 
include in his resentment the president 
of the ADA. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have been a lifelong liberal. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Who has been a life- 
long liberal, Mr. President? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have been a life- 
long liberal. That is why I feel as I do, 
and why I desire to make the statement 
I shall make. 

First, let me say that I feel that a 
Senator's office and everything that hap- 
pens within it is public business. I can- 
not conceive that anything which may 
bappen in a Senator's office—whether 
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correspondence or anything else of any 
nature—does not belong to the public. 
Personally, I do not think that anything 
in a Senator’s office should be protected 
against anything except thievery. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to 
complete my statement, please, Mr. 
President, 

I think a Senator’s office is public 
property, and is used for public business. 
I cannot conceive that a single piece of 
correspondence either coming into or 
going out of a Senator’s office does not 
belong to the public. I think we are 
conducting the public business. 

The Senate makes its own rules. The 
Senate appointed the policeman. If I 
correctly understand the situation, a 
Senate policeman, and two other persons, 
went to the receptionist of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], and said 
they wanted to look at one office. If a 
Capitol policeman asked to be allowed to 
look at any of the rooms in a Senator's 
office, I do not think a single member of 
any Senator’s staff in Washington would 
have said anything except, “Of course 
come on in.” Under those circum- 
stances, I do not think a single staff 
member would have said anything ex- 
cept, “Certainly come on in,” because 
the business we are conducting is the 
public business. Weare not here on pri- 
vate business. At least, that is my view 
of the matter. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. I ask the Senator 
from New Mexico to wait a moment, 
please. 

Mr. President, so far as I personally 
am concerned, the police can walk into 
my office and can read every piece of mail 
there—every piece of mail I have re- 
ceived or every piece of mail I have writ- 
ten. They can come there whenever 
they wish to. What is so secret about a 
Senator's office? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Just this, Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from New Mexico to wait a 
moment, please I have not yielded. 

Mr. President, what is so secret about 
a Senator's office? What are we afraid 
of? We are engaged on the public busi- 
ness. We are the servants of the public. 
Particularly, when a policeman the Sen- 
ate has appointed is engaged in checking 
into matters, I do not know why we 
should make such a fuss about something 
of this nature honestly I do not, Mr. 
President. 

Now I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. LEHMAN. No, Mr. President; 
the Senator from Indiana cannot yield. 
I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to answer the question. Of course 
a Senator’s business is public business. 
But would the Senator from Indiana 
want anyone in Washington or any 
policeman or any administrative assist- 
ant from any other office to go into his 
office and attend to the public business 
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he undertakes to perform for Indiana? 
Would he? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not under- 
stand the question. Will the Senator 
from New Mexico repeat it? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Would the Senator 
from Indiana want my administrative 
assistant to investigate the Senator’s 
files in connection with the public busi- 
ness in which he is engaged? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have no objection 
at all, if such a request is made of my re- 
ceptionist, saying, “I should like to come 
into your office.” I do not think I would 
particularly want him to go through the 
files, but it is public business. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No one is more in- 
terested in the public business than I 
am; and in connection with the public 
business, I keep closely in touch with the 
people of my State, and they are entitled 
to service. 

But any policeman from the Pentagon, 
badge or no badge, had better not come 
into my office and do what was done in 
the office of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If a Capitol police- 
man came to the Senator’s receptionist 
and said he would like to have a look at 
the physical properties in room so-and- 
so, I imagine the receptionist would say, 
„ ; come in and take a good 
look.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from In- 
diana does not know my receptionist. 
{Laughter.] Ordinarly she would throw 
such a person out on his ear. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Perhaps that is true 
in the Senator's office. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But in my office, we 
are such great liberals, and believe in the 
public trust, that we would say, “Of 
course; come take a look.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; but Ido not trust 
any Tom, Dick, or Harry, in spite of his 
badges. That is the only difference be- 
tween the Senator from Indiana and my- 
self. 

The point I am trying to make is this: 
Of course all of us are interested in the 
public business. For instance, today or 
tomorrow we are going to submit the 
conference report on the big road bill, 
which is public business. But would the 
Senator from Indiana say that because it 
is public business, any Tom, Dick, or 
Harry could go to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and rifle the files? 

Mr. CAPEHART, I said that I am op- 
posed to thievery, and certainly I am op- 
posed to thievery. 

But I am looking at the matter from 
the broad, liberal standpoint that what 
we do here is the public business, because 
I am a great liberal, and I always have 
been; and I think the members of the 
public are entitled to know what is going 
on within our offices. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, unfor- 
tunately I have to leave the Chamber to 
attend a meeting of the Subcommittee 
on Veterans’ Affairs of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. So I am 
afraid I shall have to yield the floor. 

But before doing so, I wish to say one 
word to the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana. 


Mr. President, I am 78 years old, and 
I have learned many things. I have 
always proceeded on the theory that we 
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live to learn. Today I have learned 
something for the first time—at least, I 
have heard the claim made, and it is 
something of great interest to me; for 
the first time I have heard anyone de- 
cribe the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana as a great liberal. [Laughter.] 
But then, of course, the Senator from 
Indiana has a fine sense of humor. 

Mr. President, I wish to make it very 
clear that the Senator from Indiana is 
perfectly correct in saying that a Sen- 
ator’s business is the business of the Na- 
tion, and that a Senator has no right to 
keep anything from the people he repre- 
sents or from the people of the Nation as 
a whole. I have proceeded on that 
theory. My files have been wide open to 
anyone who had authority or who had 
a reason for asking me for my opinion 
or about my attitude or my stand on any 
public question. 

I think I can make that statement 
without fear of contradiction. But it is 
one thing to give permission to question, 
to investigate, and to study to people who 
have authority, but it is quite a different 
thing to give it to people who have no 
authority. No one can tell me that the 
Department of Defense, which is a de- 
partment of the executive branch of the 
Government, has the right to come to the 
Senate of the United States and demand 


anything. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall yield when Iam 
through. 

They may be asked to do it, but I have 
been told by the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee that these men were 
not asked to do it. They certainly have 
no right to do it; and if the Senate is 
ever willing to state that they have the 
right to do it, I believe we shall lose our 
independence to a very considerable ex- 
tent. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know 
whether they had the right or not, but 
they did go to the Capitol Police, who 
represent the Senate, whose members are 
appointed by the Senate, and they asked 
that a member of the Capitol Police go 
with them. He went with them. They 
asked a representative of the United 
States Senate to go with them. 

The Senator says that if a thing like 
that can happen, he is afraid that we 
shall lose our liberties. I say that I am 
afraid of it when I hear talk, as I have 
heard today from Senators, to the effect 
that we ought to adopt regulations which 
would prohibit anyone from doing such 
things. It is then that I would become 
fearful. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
already late for my appointment; but let 
me say to my friend from Indiana that I 
do not believe that in establishing the 
Capitol Police force we intended to in- 
vest its members with any such author- 
ity. Reluctantly, we must confess, the 
Capitol force is a purely political organ- 
ization. It is a patronage organization, 
to which both the Senator from Indiana 
and the Senator from New York have 
made appointments, possibly on a polit- 
ical basis. I do not think that any of 
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us believes that we should give to the 
Capitol Police the untrammeled right to 
investigate our offices without specific 
authorization from the Senate in each 
case or in all cases. 

When I ask for the appointment of a 
man to the Capitol Police force, to pre- 
serve order here and protect the prop- 
erty and personnel of the Capitol and its 
appurtances, I do not believe that I am 
recommending a person who will have 
delegated to him powers which must be- 
long to the Senate itself. I do not think 
the officers of the Capitol Police would 
want such powers, except under care- 
fully circumscribed conditions, and by 
specific authorization of the Senate or 
the Senator in each case. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I stated a moment 
ago that I thought the incident was re- 
grettable. I think it would have been 
better if the individuals involved had 
spoken to the Senator. But the point is 
that they did approach one of his em- 
ployees. They were accompanied by a 
member of the Capital Police force. 
Members of that force are appointed 
by the United States Senate. They are 
responsible to the Senate, and to the 
Senate only. 

There was a room in which mutilation 
of the wall had taken place 

Mr, LEHMAN. What is that? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mutilation of the 
wall—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. No. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Not in the Sena- 
tor's office, but in the other office. 

Mr. LEHMAN. No. The Senator 
must not say that. Whatever was in that 
room had been there for 7 years. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I mean in the com- 
mittee room. 

Mr. LEHMAN. In the committee 
room, too. It has been there for much 
more than 7 years. I have been a Sena- 
tor for 7 years. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not mean the 
Senator’s office. I did not say it was 
the Senator’s office. I said it was the 
committee room. The wall was mutilat- 
ed; and those who were making the in- 
vestigation had every right in the 
world to find out whether it was mutilat- 
ed on the other side. Unfortunately, the 
other side happened to be in the office 
of the Senator from New York. No one 
knew but that someone might have 
planted a bomb there. We do not want 
to see police officers sitting around wait- 
ing to find out, under those circum- 
stances, whether someone is trying to do 
physical harm to a United States Sena- 
tor, or to members of the committee 
which meets there. 

Mr. President, I think we are making 
a mountain out of a molehill. My best 
judgment is that we have been playing 
politics against the Defense Department 
of the United States. The so-called 
liberals who have been discussing the 
subject knew that they were playing 
politics with the situation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in 
order not to play politics with the De- 
fense Department, I hope the Senator 
from Indiana will remain in the 
Chamber this afternoon and help the 
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committee, in connection with the De- 
fense Department appropriation bill, to 
see that the Defense Department is 
given what it needs. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


PANAMA CANAL IMPROVEMENTS: 
TERMINAL LAKE THIRD LOCKS 
PLAN APPROVED IN PRINCIPLE BY 
GOV. GLEN E. EDGERTON, JANU- 
ARY 17, 1944 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
in a brief address to the Senate on June 
4, 1956, I quoted a number of informal 
statements on Isthmian Canal problems 
by eminent engineers and others with 
Panama Canal experience. 

Recently, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, Hon. George H. Roderick, of 
Michigan, transmitted to me—following 
my inquiry—a declassified official 1944 
preliminary report to the Secretary of 
War by Gov. Glen E. Edgerton of the 
Panama Canal (1940-1944) concerning 
the elimination of the Pedro Miguel 
locks in connection with the 1939 third- 
locks project. The proposal discussed in 
this report has been appropriately desig- 
a as the Terminal Lake third locks 
plan. 

This plan, it should be noted, was de- 
veloped in the Panama Canal organiza- 
tion from operating experience in World 
War II, 1941 to 1943, and before the 
advent of the atomic bomb. Because of 
its inherent logic and obvious naviga- 
tianal advantages, it received prompt 
attention by Canal Zone officials and 
won widespread technical support, in- 
cluding that of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

In his 1944 report, which was likewise 
prepared before the advent of the atomic 
bomb in 1945, Governor Edgerton evalu- 
ated the advantages and disadvantages 
of the plan from the engineering view- 
point and presented information of the 
highest importance to the Congress, and 
the Nation. To aid in its examination, 
I have prepared a brief summary of the 
main points of the report, which is com- 
mended for careful study by all con- 
cerned with the gravely important prob- 
lem of the Panama Canal, especially 
cognizant committees of the Congress. 

Though portions of Governor Edger- 
ton’s 1944 report may no longer pertain, 
its main evaluations still apply with even 
greater force. Thus, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed at this 
point in the Record, my summary of its 
highlights and my discussions of this 
matter, and immediately following my 
complete remarks I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the report be 
printed. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary, discussion, and report were or- - 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SUMMARY or SIGNIFICANT PoINTs IN Gov. 
GLEN E. EDGERTON’s REPORT ON ELIMINATION 
or PEDRO MIGUEL Locks, JANUARY 17, 1944 
The most significant points in Governor 

Edgerton's report are his: 

1, Statement that “the wisdom of the 
adoption of the high-level plan in the orig- 
inal construction of the canal is completely 
established” (par. 71). 
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2. Disclosure of the origin of the Terminal 
Lake-Third Locks plan in the Panama Canal 
organization in 1943 and its support by the 
Secretary of the Navy (pars. 1, 2, and 7). 

3. Listing of key documents on the formu- 
lation of the plan and its submission to 
higher authority (pars. 1-6). 

4. Admission of the navigational hazards 
in the Pacific sector of the third-locks proj- 
ect as originally laid out (par. 19) and of 
naval opposition to its completion in the 
form as first planned (par. 2). 

5. Approval in principle of the Terminal 
Lake third locks plan (pars. 24-88) and 
recommendation to the Secretary of War for 
its thorough investigation (par. 136). 

6. Estimates of costs (1944) for comple- 
tion of the Terminal Lake third locks proj- 
ect varying from $210 millon to $360 million 
(par. 94). (Compare these with present-day 
estimates for the sea-level project, between 
five and ten billion dollars.) 

7. Recognition of the operational superior- 
ity of a lake-lock type canal over one at 
sea level (pars. 71 and 74). 

8. Assertion that, notwithstanding the 
superior operational convenience of a lake- 
lock type canal, the arguments for a sea- 
level canal are based on the relative vul- 
nerability of the lake-lock type and a sea- 
level type to damage by enemy attack (par. 
72). As already pointed out this statement 
was made before the advent of the atomic 
bomb. 

9. Warning that sea-level advocates would 
“oppose unjustifiably any expensive change 
in the present plans on the grounds that 
it would defer the time when the conversion 
of the existing canal to a sea-level waterway 
might otherwise be authorized” (par. 70). 

By way of further explanation, it should 
be noted that the 1939 Third Locks project 
was suspended in May 1942. Some $75 mil- 
lion was expended, mainly on excavation of 
lock sites at Gatun and Miraflores. No ex- 
cavation was undertaken at Pedro Miguel. 

The final report on the Terminal Lake- 
Third Locks plan contemplated by Governor 
Edgerton was never submitted, as his pro- 
gram was superseded by the Isthmian Canal 
Studies under Public Law 280, 79th Congress. 
The 1947 report of these studies, because of 
the impact of the atomic bomb, appears to 
have been directed toward securing authori- 
zation of the 1947 sea-level project chiefly 
on the alleged basis of security from atomic 
attack. 

Developments in thermonuclear weapons 
since 1947, in the opinion of competent, in- 
dependent experts, have changed the entire 
canal picture from the defense standpoint 
by rendering the type of canal as essentially 
irrelevant. Whatever force these considera- 
tions may have had in 1946 and 1947, when 
the sea-level project report was prepared, 
has been wholly dissipated because of the 
tremendous advances in destructive powers 
of thermonuclear weapons—not to mention 
even greater advances in the future. 

These facts restore the canal problem to 
securing adequate capacity and maximum 
operational convenience at least cost. For 
these purposes, the 1944 engineering evalua- 
tion of operational problems of the Panama 
Canal assume the highest character. 

All of this, = may say, adds up to indicate 
the absolute importance for prompt action 
by the Congress to provide for the creation 
of an Interoceanic Canals Commission to 
study the entire canals problem as provided 
for in S. 766 and H. R. 3335, 84th Congress. 


REPORT ON PROPOSALS FOR THE ELIMINATION 
OF PEDRO MIGUEL LOCKS OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL 

SYNOPSIS 


Modification of the authorized project for 
a third set of locks in the Panama Canal 
by 1 of 5 plans which contemplate the aban- 
donment of all locks, existing and proposed, 
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at Pedro Miguel and the provision of 3-lift 
flights (or equivalent 2-lift flights) at Mira- 
flores, has been suggested in order to obtain 
the operational advantages of an anchorage 
area at the Pacific end of Gaillard Cut and 
other benefits. 

The plans are schematic and cannot be 
appraised with accuracy in the present stage 
of their investigation. The relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages are described and 
explained in this report. The major advan- 
tages are economic and are evaluated in the 
report at from about $600,000 to $1,070,000 
per year. The additional costs of the several 
plans would range from $30 million to $180 
million, and the additional time required 
for construction from 1½ to 3 years. In- 
tangible factors of both war and peace are 
explained and discussed briefly. 

One of the plans merits comprehensive 
investigation. Its feasibility is doubtful be- 
cause of unfavorable foundation conditions. 
None of the other plans appears to be justi- 
fiable, but final conclusions in that respect, 
also, should be deferred until investigations 
in progress have been completed. 

I. AUTHORITY, REFERENCES, AND SCOPE 
Authority 

1. This report is submitted in response to 
a letter from the Adjutant General, United 
States Army, September 18, 1943 (48-381 
[T Sept. 1943] OB-S-E), to the Commanding 
General, Caribbean Defense Command, on 
the subject, Plan For the Improvement of 
the Panama Canal, transmitting copies of 
a letter of September 7, 1943, and its en- 
closures, from the Secretary of the Navy to 
the Secretary of War, requesting study of 
the subject in order that the practicability 
and advisability of such a program might be 
discussed jointly and the President advised 
in the premises. 

References 

2. In addition to the two letters identified 
above, the references include the enclosures 
to the letter of the Secretary of the Navy 
which consist of copies of the following, 
listed in chronological order: 

(a) Memorandum, February 25, 1943, to 
the Marine Superintendent of the Panama 
Canal, by the captain of the port, Balboa, on 
the subject, Panama Canal—Improvement of 
Operating Conditions and Increasing Capac- 
ity, with three enclosures. 

(b) Memorandum, March 25, 1943, to the 
Marine Superintendent, by the captain of 
the port, Balboa, on the subject, Panama 
Canal—Proposed Plan for Improvement— 
Marine Features. 

(c) Memorandum, March 26, 1948, to the 
Governor of the Panama Canal, by Mr. R. S. 
Randolph, consulting engineer, on the sub- 
ject, Panama Canal—Proposed Improvement 
of Operating Conditions and Increasing 
Capacity. 

(d) Memorandum, April 25, 1943, to the 
Marine Superintendent, by the captain of 
the port, Balboa, on the subject Panama 
Canal—Marine Features of the Sea Level 
and Lock Types Compared. 

(e) Mimeographed copy of the Marine 
Operating Problems of the Panama Canal 
and the Solution, a lecture before the Pan- 
ama section of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, by Commander Miles P. Duval, 
United States Navy, captain of the port, 
Balboa, of the Panama Canal, May 25, 1943. 

(f) Letter of June 17, 1943, from the Com- 
mandant, 15th Naval District, to the vice 
Chief of Naval Operations on the subject 
Panama Canal—Proposed Naval Plans for Its 
Immediate Improvement. A copy of the ref- 
erence, Com. 15ND, file H. C. 1423 (01) of 
June 9, 1943, was not included with the copy 
of this letter. i 

(g) Endorsement 1, June 24, 1943, from 
the Vice Chief of Naval Operations to tke 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
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(h) Endorsement 2, undated, from the 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks to 
the Vice Chief of Naval Operations. 

(1) Endorsement 3, July 15, 1943, from the 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations, to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

(j) Fourth endorsement, August 2, 1943, 
from Commander in Chief, United States 
Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations to the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

3. The basic letter for purposes of this 
discussion is reference (f) in which the 
Commandant, 15th Naval District, urged im- 
mediate endorsement by the Navy Depart- 
ment of the general plan proposed in the 
enclosures to his letter. The enclosures to 
the basic letter, except reference (e), are 
copies of intraoffice communications of the 
Panama Canal for the consideration of the 
official addressed in each case, They are 
not in all cases well suited to consideration 
by others and should not be regarded as 
affording, by themselves, a satisfactory basis 
for final conclusions concerning the subjects 
presented. 

4. Copies of these papers were furnished 
the Commandant, 15th Naval District, in- 
formally, as a matter of information on 
a subject of interest to him. The physical 
aspects of the general plan have been de- 
scribed orally during the course of occa- 
sional inspections of the locks and lock 
sites by the Commandant and visiting naval 
officials, but prior to the receipt of the 
references, no suggestion was made to this 
office that the Commandant desired to dis- 
cuss the merits of the proposal or to make 
recommendations concerning its adoption. 
It is regrettable that in transmitting copies 
of these references from this office to the 
Commandant no mention was made of their 
incomplete and tentative nature. A number 
of errors in reference (f) might have been 
avoided if a caution of that kind had been 
given in time. However, the papers them- 
selves, except reference (d), recognize the 
need for more information than they con- 
tain and their closing paragraphs include, 
appropriately, recommendations for further 
investigation. 

5. Reference (h) suggests two additional 
plans and reference (J) contains brief perti- 
nent comment and valuable suggestions in 
reference to additioal data needed for the 
consideration of the subject. 

6. In general, the references present an 
objective rather than a plan. They suggest 
schematic arrangements of locks, dams, and 
channels, but the evident purpose is to de- 
velop the best plan for accomplishing the 
objective, which is an anchorage basin above 
the locks at the Pacific end of the canal, 


Scope of this report 

7. The proposals under consideration are 
those presented by the captain of the port, 
Balboa, in reference (a) and amplified in 
references (b), (d), and (h). The essential 
purpose of the proposals is to modify the 
existing canal and the third locks project so 
as to eliminate the locks, existing and pro- 
posed, in the vicinity of Pedro Miguel and 
to create a basin at Gatun Lake level be- 
tween the southern end of Gaillard Cut and 
the locks at Miraflores. 

8. It should not be supposed that this 
conception is new or that it has not previ- 
ously been appraised. On the contrary, the 
basic features of the plan, i. e., the concen- 
tration of the Pacific locks at Miraflores and 
the creation of an anchorage basin above the 
locks, are identical with those of the plan 
proposed in 1906 by Mr. William Gorig and 
in 1908 by Major William L. Sibert. The 
same plan was again suggested in 1909 by a 
board of consulting engineers headed by Mr. 
Frederic P. Stearns. Both Major Sibert and 
the Stearns Board listed economy of con- 
struction and operation as one of the rea- 
sons for proposing the consolidation of the 
Pacific locks, but both reports laid the 
greater stress on the value of the resulting 
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Miraflores anchorage basin to navigation, 
with particular reference to overcoming the 
effects of fogs in the cut on the capacity of 
the canal, Reasons for the rejection of the 
plan at that time were given by General 
Goethals, in his paper on the Panama Canal 
in Transactions of the International Engi- 
neering Congress, 1915, as: “* * * the ex- 
tent and character of the foundations which 
were the poorest under any of the structures 
on the Isthmus, the great depth to rock for 
part of the structures which imposed too 
great pressures, and the question of water 
supply; economy in the use of water resulted 
from the separation of the locks at Pedro 
Miguel and Miraflores.” 

9. However, since the present proposals are 
based on operating experiences and since the 
suspension of work on the third-locks proj- 
ect provides time for their careful recon- 
sideration, investigation of the several plans 
was begun shortly after the receipt of the 
required copy of reference (a) by this office 
in March 1943. It is the purpose of this re- 
port to summarize the results to date of 
these investigations, which are not yet 
completed. 


I, THE CANAL AND THE PROPOSED CHANGES 
Existing features of the canal 


10. In the interests of clarity, it is desired 
to outline the principal features of the canal, 
as they are now and as planned in the third 
locks project, to which reference must be 
made in the discussion of proposed changes. 
Plate I is a general map of the Canal Zone. 

11. The canal is approximately 50 statute 
miles in length from deep water in the Carib- 
bean Sea, usually referred to as the Atlantic 
end, to deep water in the Gulf of Panama, 
referred to as the Pacific end. From the At- 
lantic to the Pacific the general direction of 
the canal channel is southeast, but the At- 
lantic end and distances in that direction are 
referred to as north. Correspondingly, the 
banks and lateral distances are designated as 
east or west. 

12. Proceeding from the Atlantic end, the 
canal channel is at sea level to Gatun, a 
distance of 7 miles. Two flights of locks of 
3 lifts each (6 locks in all) at Gatun give 
access to Gatun Lake, the normal surface 
level of which is considered to be at elevation 
85 (feet above sea level). Gatun Lake is cre- 
ated by Gatun Dam, an earth dam about 
8,200 feet in length, extending across the 
valley of the Chagres River to the westward 
from Gatun locks and on both sides of the 
spillway, which was constructed in a natural 
hill near the center of the dam. The spillway 
is a gravity section concrete structure, with 
its crest at elevation 69. Above the crest of 
the spillway are 14 regulating gates, each 45 
feet long and 19 feet high, with a discharge 
capacity of about 13,000 cubic feet per second 
with the lake at elevation 87. Gatun Lake 
has a superficial area of 163 square miles. It 
serves as a regulating basin for the tributary 
streams, affords about 800 acres of anchorage 
area for vessels of all sizes in the vicinity of 
Gatun locks, and provides a channel 1,000 
feet wide, with greater widths at bends, and 
over 45 feet in depth to the vicinity of Bar- 
bacoas Island, about 15.5 miles from Gatun 
Locks. From Barbacoas Island to Camboa, 
near the northerly end of Gaillard Cut, about 
7.5 miles, the channel is 500 feet or more in 
width and 45 feet in depth at normal lake 
level. 

13. Gaillard Cut is an artificial extension 
of Gatun Lake through the Continental 
Divide, and the cut may be considered for 
present purposes as extending from Chagres 
River crossing, just south of Camboa, to 
Pedro Miguel locks, a distance of nearly 9 
miles. In the cut the channels are of much 
more restricted widths than elsewhere in 
Gatun Lake, and the alinement includes 
more bends, but none as sharp as some in 
the Gatun Lake channel. The minimum bot- 
tom width of the channel in the cut is 300 
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feet, and the minimum depth, with Gatun 
Lake at elevation 85, its normal level, is 45 
feet. The channels are somewhat wider at 
most of the bends and other critical places, 
so that for a considerable portion of the 
length of the cut widths greater than 300 
feet prevail. 

14. At Pedro Miguel there are 2 locks (2 
flights, each of single lift) which give access 
from Gatun Lake to Miraflores Lake, the 
normal surface level of which is considered 
to be at elevation 54 (feet above mean sea 
level). The superficial area of Miraflores 
Lake is about 1.5 square miles, It serves to 
regulate the tributary streams but provides 
very limited anchorage for vessels. The spill- 
way for Miraflores Lake, which is located to 
the eastward of Miraflores locks, has its crest 
at elevation 38.67 and 8 gates similar to those 
of the Gatun spillway. 

15. From Pedro Miguel Locks the canal 
channel extends through Miraflores Lake 1 
mile to Miraflores locks, which consist of 2 
flights of 2 lifts each (4 locks). The lower 
(southern) locks at Miraflores are subject 
to a variation of some 10 feet in either direc- 
tion from normal, depending upon the state 
of the tide, which has an extreme range of 
about 20 feet in the channel below the locks. 
From Miraflores locks to the Pacific entrance, 
6 miles, the channel is at sea level. 


Features of the third locks project 


16. The principal purposes of the third 
locks project are to increase the capacity of 
the canal in respect to the size and number 
of vessels that may be accommodated and to 
decrease the probability of interruption of 
traffic by enemy action. The former is to be 
attained by the construction of locks of in- 
creased dimensions, viz, 1,200 feet long, 140 
feet wide, and with a minimum depth of 
water of 45 feet, compared with 1,000 feet, 
110 feet, and 40 feet, respectively, in the di- 
mensions of the existing locks. The greater 
dimensions of the proposed locks will permit 
the passage of larger vessels, and the addi- 
tional flight of locks to be provided through- 
out will increase the number of vessels that 
can transit the canal in a given period, since 
vessels can be dispatched through the chan- 
nels at shorter intervals than through the 
locks. The probability of damage is to be 
decreased by certain features of the design, 
which it is unnecessary to describe here, and 
by locating the new locks at a distance from 
the existing locks beyond the probable pat- 
tern of bombs directed at the latter and be- 
yond the most destructive effects of even 
larger explosions in the immediate vicinity 
of the existing locks. 

17. At Gatun the third locks project con- 
templates locks in a single flight of three 
lifts, located approximately one-half mile to 
the eastward of the existing locks. The con- 
necting channels to the new locks will be 
easy and direct. 

18. At Pedro Miguel and at Miraflores the 
project contemplates location of the new 
locks about a quarter of a mile to the west- 
ward of the existing locks and in correspond- 
ing flights, a single lock opposite Pedro 
Miguel and a single flight of two lifts oppo- 
site Miraflores. Plate II shows the Pacific 
locks and channels of the third locks project 
and their relation to the existing locks and 
channels. 

19. Topographical features and the re- 
quirements of reasonable economy in excava- 
tion necessitate a sharp bend in the north 
approach channel to the New Pedro Miguel 
lock and an easier bend at the intersection 
with the present channel. The angle, 46° 177, 
of the sharper bend is greater than that of 
any of the bends in the present channel, 
except in Gatun Lake, where there are 5 
bends with angles from 48° 17’ to 67° 12’, 
As to compensatory measures, the channel 
at this bend is to be 55 feet deep and 900 feet 
wide, which greatly exceed the channel depth 
and width in any part of Gaillard Cut. An- 
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other bend will be required between the 
Pedro Miguel and Mirafiores locks of this 
project. This bend is located in Miraflores 
Lake, where maneuvering space is available. 

20. A surge reservoir approximately 70 acres 
in area at Gatun Lake level is provided for in 
the third locks project. This reservoir is de- 
signed to prevent any increase, on account 
of the new lock, in the magnitude of the 
surges presently created in Gaillard Cut by 
operation of the existing locks at Pedro 
Miguel. With small additional expense the 
surge reservoir could be connected for use to 
dampen also the surges created by the exist- 
ing locks. 


Status of work on the third lock project 


21. The initial construction program, which 
provided for the completion of the third 
locks project as early as practiable, was modi- 
fied in compliance with instructions of the 
Secretary of War, in May 1942, to meet re- 
quirements of the national war program, and 
construction work has been suspended in 
respect to features which would require sub- 
stantial amounts of materials needed for 
war purposes or would require much shipping 
capacity. In the modified program, the exca- 
vation required for the Gatun locks and for 
the Miraflores locks has been virtually com- 
pleted. No excavation for the Pedro Miguel 
lock has been made and none is contemplated 
until the present program is changed. Con- 
struction of all locks has been deferred. 
Work on the sea-level approach channels at 
Gatun and Miraflores is being carried on with 
low priority. The relocation of utilities and 
other facilities required by the project has 
been practically completed. The plants for 
the production of concrete aggregates for 
all locks have been completed at Camboa 
and on the west side of the canal near Mira- 
flores. Nearly all work done on this project 
could be utilized to advantage in any of the 
plans proposed in the references. 


Plans suggested for further investigation 


22. The plans suggested in the references 
are designated below by letters and brief 
descriptive titles. All plans, of course, in- 
clude, in addition to the features stated, the 
removal of the existing Pedro Miguel locks 
and corresponding modifications in the third 
locks project. 

A. Transform present Miraflores locks into 
three lifts by increasing the heights of pres- 
ent structures, adding a lower chamber at 
the south end of each flight and provide a 
three-lift flight at the new Miraflores site 
of the third locks project. 

B. Transform present Miraflores locks into 
three lifts by adding an upper chamber at 
the north end of each flight and provide a 
three-lift flight at the new Miraflores site of 
the third locks project. 

C. Abandon present Miraflores locks and 
construct 2 flights of 3 lifts each at the new 
Miraflores site of the third locks project. 

D. Transform present Miraflores locks to 
2-lift flights covering the full range from 
sea level to summit level and provide a 3-lift 
flight at the new Miraflores site of the third 
locks project. 

E. Construct 2 3-lift flights at the new 
Miraflores site and subsequently a single 
flight of 3 lifts at the site of the existing 
Miraflores locks. 

Plan A is shown on plate II, plan B on 
plate IV, and plan C on plate V. 

23. Plans A, B, and C are those recom- 
mended for investigation in references (a) 
and (b), except that plan C as considered in 
this report has been modified by substituting 
1 flight of large locks for the 2 flights of 
smaller locks suggested in the references. 
Subsequently, the captain of the port, Bal- 
boa, has recommended the abandonment of 
plan B on account of the reduction it re- 
quires in the area of the proposed anchor- 
age. Plans D and E are those suggested by 
the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
in reference (h). All the plans are essen- 
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tially the same in respect to their effects on 
important adjacent facilities, such as the 
towns of Pedro Miguel and Red Tank, the 
Panama Railroad, highways, and utilities, in 
the area that would be submerged in Mira- 
flores Lake at the higher elevation proposed. 


III. ADVANTAGES OF THE GENERAL PLAN PROPOSED 
Statement of the advantages 


24. Since all the plans suggested are 
merely different methods of attaining the 
primary objective, a basin of adequate size 
for anchorage and other purposes at the 
south end of Gaillard Cut, it is in order to 
consider the benefits to be derived if that 
were accomplished. The advantages stated 
in paragraph 89 of reference (a) and in 
paragraph 5 of reference (b) are restated be- 
low in a more logical order and with changes 
in form to consolidate the list by combining 
items of similar nature and to eliminate most 
of the overlapping and duplication, which 
appear in the references as a consequence of 
stating the results anticipated and the fea- 
ture by which they would be accomplished 
as separate advantages. Two advantages 
suggested since the submission of the refer- 
ences are added to this list, but they are of 
littie importance, 

(1) Provides an anchorage area at Gatun 
Lake level at the south end of Gaillard Cut; 

(2) Eliminates the channel bends in the 
approach channels to Pedro Miguel locks of 
the third locks project; 

(3) Reduces or eliminates surges in 
Gaillard Cut; 

(4) Reduces the annual operating costs 
of Pacific locks; 

(5) Reduces the time required for a ves- 
sel to transit the canal in an amount de- 
pending upon characteristics of the vessel; 

(6) Increases the convenience and safety 
of passing vessels through the canal. 

(7) Removes strong reasons presented for 
sea-level canal; 

(8) Increases the storage capacity of 
Catun Lake; 

(9) Increases the watershed tributary to 
to Gatun Lake; 

(10) Affords opportunity for development 
of hydroelectric power at Miraflores; 

(11) Eliminates silting at Pedro Miguel 
‘locks; 

(12) Permits abandonment of Paraiso 
mooring station; 

(18) Increases the spillway capacity of 
Gatun Lake; 

(14) Permits saving in railroad opera- 
tion in the event of the abandonment of 
Pedro Miguel as a main station; 

(15) Bliminates surge waves in Mira- 
flores Lake; 

(16) Reduces channel maintenance op- 
erations; 

(17) Permits better distribution of Dredg- 
ing Division equipment in the event of 
slides. 

In the following paragraphs of this section 
the nature and extent of the advantages list- 
ed above are explained and discussed suffi- 
ciently to give a general conception of their 
importance for comparison with disadvan- 
tages treated in the same manner in later 
sections, 


Provides an anchorage area at Gatun Lake 
level at the south end of Gaillard Cut 


25. The anchorage area at the south end 
of Gaillard Cut is the principal feature of 
the general plan proposed, and many of the 
advantages suggested in the references per- 
tain to the use of the anchorage. 

26. One of its main purposes is to lessen 
the effects of fog upon the capacity of the 
canal. Fogs of such density as to preclude 
navigation of the cut occur frequently dur- 
ing the rainy season from May to December. 
At such times, the lockage of vessels north- 
bound at Pedro Miguel is impracticable be- 
cause they cannot proceed immediately into 
the cut, and there are at present no adequate 
berthing or anchorage facilities above the 
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locks. Fog rarely covers the locks so as to 
interfere with their operation, and if berth- 
ing space on anchorage were available above 
the locks, ships could be locked up and held 
until the fog cleared in the cut, when they 
could be dispatched at close intervals. After 
the fog lifted, the anchorage could be cleared 
of vessels in readiness to receive southbound 
vessels. Meanwhile, northbound lockages 
could be continued as required, and if the 
anchorage space were sufficient and the fog 
did not persist too long, the capacity of the 
canal for the day as limited by the speed of 
lockage would remain unaffected by the fog. 
In the references, 10 minutes apart is the in- 
terval suggested for the dispatch of vessels 
through the cut which may be compared with 
intervals of about 55 minutes between lock- 
ages at each flight of locks. Of course, the de- 
lay to the first ship caused by the fog could 
not be lessened, but the following ships de- 
tained in the basin would experience suc- 
cessively shorter delays on that account. 

27. Fogs may occur at any time, but they 
usually occur sometime between 9 p. m. 
and 8 a.m. They are rare in the dry season 
from January through April, During the 
rainy season, from May to December, they 
are intermittent and irregular, but not in- 
frequent, and in the worst months, usually 
October and November, from 10 to 20 foggy 
nights may occure in a month. At Pedro 
Miguel locks, fogs are infrequent, even in the 
rainy season, and at Miraflores rarer still. 

28. Largely because it has not yet been 
found necessary or desirable to operate the 
canal regularly at night between 11 p. m. and 
7 a. m. (except during overhaul periods, in 
the dry season) detailed data on the density 
and duration of fogs in the cut are fragmen- 
tary. Good observations have been made for 
periods of a few weeks at a time, but complete 
continuous records over periods of years are 
not available. The data available are suffi- 
cient to show that dense fogs during which 
navigation of the cut would have to be sus- 
pended, although sometimes lasting 12 hours 
or more, usually begin late at night and dis- 
appear soon after sunrise. On the average 
they apparently last less than 8 hours of the 
nights on which they occur. 

29. The theoretical capacity required in the 
anchorage would, therefore, be about one- 
third the maximum daily capacity of the 
Pacific locks, which may, with reasonable 
assumptions, be taken as about 60 ships for 
the existing canal and about 110 ships after 
the third flight of locks has been added. 
To compensate for the effects of fog as com- 
pletely as possible by this means, an an- 
chorage for 37 ships might be required. In- 
cidently, traffic reaching 110 ships on 
occasional peak days would correspond to a 
probable annual traffic of more than 20,000 
vessels, which is not anticipated until the 
year 2055. Plate VI shows previous and pres- 
ent traffic predictions. 

30. All the plans provide an anchorage of 
approximately the indicated capacity, ex- 
cept plan B, in which the capacity is reduced 
about 15 percent below that of the anchor- 
age provided in the other plans. That re- 
duction should not be regarded as very seri- 
out in view of the approximate method used 
in estimating the maximum capacity needed, 
the remoteness of the time when the full 
24-hour capacity of the locks may be re- 
quired frequently, the possibilities of en- 
larging the anchorage area by dredging if 
and when required, and especially the limi- 
tation of the capacity of the locks imposed 
by overhaul requirements, which cannot be 
affected materially by the anchorage basin. 

31. The existing locks require extensive 
overhaul at intervals of about 4 years, On 
account of the large amounts of bituminous 
enamel to be applied and of the need for 
prosecuting the work as rapidly as possible, 
both of which would be interfered with by 
rain, the overhauls are carried out during 
the dry season. A considerable additional 
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force of mechanics and other workers has to 
be obtained, housed and cared for tempo- 
rarily for this work, and it has been found 
most desirable to overhaul all of the Pacific 
locks in one dry season and all of the Atlantic 
locks during the second dry season following, 
so that the locks at one end of the Canal 
or the other are under overhaul every second 
dry season. During most of the overhaul 
period, one flight of locks cannot be used 
and the capacity of the other flight of the 
existing locks may be reduced from 15 to 30 
percent by the necessity of using only the 
sidewall culverts, instead of both sidewall 
and centerwall culverts, for filling and 
emptying the locks. As a result, the maxi- 
mum capacity is reduced for a period of 2 
or 3 months during the overhaul to about 
24 lockages, or 30 to 36 ships per day, and 
with the additional third locks the capacity 
would be about 80 ships. In the dry season 
of the year, fogs are so infrequent that their 
effects upon Canal traffic are slight. When 
they do occur, the anchorage area could be 
used to advantage and would increase the 
capacity of the Canal for the day. 

32. Since the ruling capacity of the exist- 
ing locks, which is established by the re- 
quirements of overhauling the locks, occurs 
in the dry season, the minimum capacity of 
the Canal is not materially affected by fogs. 
The same will be true after the addition of 
a third set of locks, 

33. With the third set of locks in operation, 
their combined capacity will be about 1 
ship every 13 minutes. If, as previously in- 
dicated, the interval at which ships may be 
dispatched through the cut is 10 minutes, 
the capacity of the locks will be 75 percent 
of the capacity of the cut for one-way traffic, 
which is required as a safety measure for 
vessels of large size or other very unfavor- 
able characteristics. It is practicable to pro- 
vide mooring facilities for a limited number 
of vessels above the present and proposed 
locks at Pedro Miguel and so to obtain some 
of the advantages of the proposed anchor- 
age at nominal cost. 

34. This discussion suggests that anchor- 
age for a large number of vessels is of less 
importance than widening the cut to per- 
mit two-way traffic for all vessels. It is prac- 
ticable to widen Gaillard Cut at a cost which 
has been estimated tentatively at about $70 
million, for a minimum width of 500 feet. 
The wider channel would be beneficial in re- 
ducing surges, decreasing the probability of 
accident in the cut, avoiding delays to in- 
dividual vessels, simplifying dispatching, and 
would offer other advantages similar or com- 
parable to those of the anchorage. 

35. It is apparent that some of the advan- 
tages of the anchorage basin suggested in 
the reference depend upon the operation 
of the locks 24 hours daily. There are prac- 
tical advantages in the 16-hour operation 
which has been the rule since the opening 
of the canal 29 years ago. The cost of 16- 
hour operation is much less than that of 24- 
hour operation. The night hours in which 
operation is suspended can be utilized when 
necessary for running repairs and similar 
work that cannot well be carried on when 
the lock machinery is actually in use. With 
regular operation for 16 hours, it is possible 
to compensate for time lost in any extraor- 
dinary circumstances and to take care of ex- 
ceptional peak traffic by overtime operation 
extending into the third shift. At such 
times, the anchorage might be very useful 
in reducing the effects of fog as previously 
indicated. However, after the addition of 
the third flight the capacity of the locks 
will be so large in comparison with the traf- 
fic in prospect that regular 24-hour opera- 
tion during the rainy season in which fog 
occurs will not be necessary for many years 
to come. If the ultimate growth of traffic 
taxes the capacity of the 3 flights of locks, 
the limitation on the lockage capacity which 
is established during the overhaul period 
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may be expected to necessitate the provi- 
sion of additional locks before 24-hour op- 
eration in the rainy season would be re- 
quired. 

36. The prospect that technical means may 
soon be developed to permit the safe navi- 
gation of the cut in fog, especially if the 
channel should be widened to 500 feet or 
more, is not considered to be sufficiently 
definite to warrant more than mention. 

37. The proposed anchorage offers very de- 
sirable operational advantages and would 
permit reduction in delays up to 8 hours 
in individual cases, which a moderate pro- 
portion of the transiting vessels might other- 
wise encounter from time to time. It does 
not appear, however, that the ruling capac- 
ity or the useful life of the canal would be 
materially affected, as suggested in the refer- 
ences. 

38. Other advantages are attributed in the 
references to the anchorage, but they are 
of relatively slight importance or doubtful 
validity and may be considered as included 
under item 6, explained in paragraphs 
56-69. 


Eliminates the channel bends in the ap- 
proach channels to Pedro Miguel locks of 
the third locks project 


39. There are 3 bends in these approach 
channels, 1 in the south approach and 
2 in the north approach. The bend in 
the south approach with an angle of 37° 20’ 
is in Miraflores Lake where the maneuvering 
space is sufficient to make this bend unob- 
jectionable, or at least not seriously objec- 
tionable. The two bends in the north ap- 
proach are in a more restricted channel and 
their elimination would be an advantage. 
The sharper of the two bends, 46° 17’, is 
about 3,000 feet to the northward of the lock. 
To reduce the difficulty of making this turn, 
the channel width has been established at 
900 feet, which is believed to be sufficient for 
the largest vessels that could pass through 
the proposed locks to make the turn without 
serious difficulty. The depth of the approach 
channel has been established 10 feet greater 
than the depth of the existing channels in 
Gaillard Cut, which will decrease the diffi- 
culty of handling large vessels in the sharper 
bend as well as in the straight reaches of 
the channel. The increased width and depth 
will reduce the “suction” effects that would 
be experienced with large vessels in channels 
of smaller dimensions. 

40. The other bend occurs at the inter- 
section of this approach channel and the 
existing channel of the canal, about 9,000 feet 
northward from both the existing and the 
proposed Pedro Miguel locks. The angle at 
this bend is 28° 59“ and the width of the 
proposed channel is 500 feet. Careful study 
has been given to the possibility of dangerous 
currents near the intersection of the two 
channels, which might be induced by surges 
in either or both of the channels. Hydraulic 
model tests show that such currents will not 
be serious. The surge reseryoir of the third 
locks project will reduce the surges that 
might otherwise result from the operation of 
the new Pedro Miguel lock and can also be 
connected at small expense and used to re- 
duce those created by the existing locks. 

41. Large vessels require tugs to assist them 
im the smaller channels of Gaillard Cut and 
that assistance would continue also in the 
new channel, to reduce or avoid difficulties 
that might otherwise be experienced in navi- 
gating these two bends. Notwithstanding 
the precautions taken in the design of the 
project, the two bends decrease the speed 
with which large vessels can navigate the 
channel and tend to increase the probability 
of accident. The possible effects of the bends 
and the benefit that would be derived from 
their elimination are difficult to evaluate ac- 
curately. The records of accidents probably 
afford the best basis for appraisal of the 
advantage of eliminating bends in the chan- 
nel, and a special analysis has been made of 
the records of grounding in Gaillard Cut to 
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determine any relationship that may be dis- 
closed between the angles of the bends and 
the groundings that have occurred in their 
vicinity. 

42. There are nine bends with angles from 
7° 37’ to 29° 59’ in the cut. In the following 
table, the bends are designated by name and 
arranged in the order of the size of the 
angles. The total number of groundings 
near the bend, the number attributed en- 
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tirely to the bend, the number attributed in 
part to the bend, and the percentage of the 
total number of groundings that were attrib- 
uted at least partly to the bend, are shown, 
With due allowance for the haphazard occur- 
rence of accidents, the total groundings at- 
tributed in some measure to a particular bend 
would be expected to reflect its relative haz- 
ard, even if the total number of groundings 
in the vicinity did not. 


Name of bend 


Angle 


Groundings 
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Of the 9 bends, the sharpest stand 
tied with 1 other for third place in total 
number of accidents, fifth in the number 
attributed entirely to the bend, tied with 
2 others for second in the number attributed 
partly to the bend, and fifth in the total 
number of groundings attributed wholly or 
in part to the bend. The smallest bend of 
the 9 stands tied with 2 others for fifth place 
in total groundings, is tied with 2 others for 
second in those attributed entirely to the 
bend, tied with 2 others for sixth in those 
partly attributed to the bend and tied with 1 
other for third in the total number attribu- 
table to the bend. 

43. These and other similar comparisons 
which can be made are interpreted not as 
showing that large bends are no more ob- 
jectionable than small ones, but merely that 
the angle of the bend and the accidents 
likely to occur in it do not show a pro- 
nounced relationship in the statistical anal- 
ysis of 144 cases. Statistically, the most 
dangerous of the bends is Culebra with an 
angle which is a little more than half that 
of Bas Obispo and more than double that 
of Empire. The channel width is only 350 
feet at Culebra and it is the sharpest of the 
3 bends in which the channel width is 350 
feet or less at the bend. Comparisons of 
the same kind, based on channel widths at 
the bends, are as patternless as those in the 
table above. 

44. In the bend in the north approach to 
the proposed Pedro Miguel lock, the channel 
width is 900 feet, compared with 650 feet at 
Bas Obispo, 520 feet at Cunette, and 350 
feet at Culebra. The depth is 10 feet greater 
than the depth in Gaillard Cut. Practical 
limitations do not permit an Increase in the 
900-foot width even if it were considered to 
be badly needed, but the remainder of the 
approach channel could be widened to a 
width of 500 feet throughout at a cost of 
about $9 million. 

45. The sharpest bend in the Suez Canal is 
48° 08’; the channel width at the water level 
is 512 feet, but only 256 feet at the bottom. 
The depth is about 2 feet less than that of 
Gaillard Cut. The banks of the channel in 
the Suez Canal are generally sandy and con- 
sequently grounding is less serious than in 
the Panama Canal where the banks are gen- 
erally of rock. 

46. There appears little room for doubt 
that experienced pilots would be able to 
navigate the bends in the widened approach 
channel to the Pedro Miguel lock without 
much, if any, greater danger or difficulty than 
that now experienced in the narrow channel 
at the Culebra bend. 


47. Ships using the approach channel 
would avoid the Paraiso and Cartagena bends 
of the present channel. 


Reduces or eliminates surges in Gaillard Cut 


48. An increase in the usable water-storage 
capacity of Gatun Lake would result from 
any reduction in the size of the surges, which 
may occur in Gaillard Cut as a result of 
drawing water for lockages. These surge 
waves alternately lower and raise the surface 
elevation at Pedro Miguel and in the cut. 
They decrease the range in which it would 
otherwise be practicable to manipulate the 
lake level without decreasing the navigable 
depths of the channel in the cut insupport- 
ably on the one hand, or risking the flooding 
of the machinery chambers of the Pedro 
Miguel locks on the other hand. The crea- 
tion of any considerable surge basin at the 
south end of Gaillard Cut would decrease 
the range of the surges, and a basin of the 
size proposed in the general plan would re- 
duce the surge to insignificant proportions. 
It is also practicable to avoid the surges to a 
very large extent by regulating the time and 
the rate at which water is drawn for lockage, 
but not without affecting the rate at which 
vessels may be locked through. Under cer- 
tain conditions the surges may be as much 
as 1.5 feet above or below the mean level of 
the lake, and their elimination would permit 
the effective use of about 150,000 acre-feet of 
the storage capacity of Gatun Lake which it 
is not now practicable to use. This addi- 
tional storage is not a necessity for naviga- 
tion under present conditions, since the com- 
pletion of Madden Lake. It may be needed, 
however, in the distant future under condi- 
tions of high traffic density and low runoff 
from the watersheds of the two lakes. 

49. The use of the additional storage would 
be of considerable immediate value as a 
means of increasing hydroelectric power pro- 
duction during the dry season. The eco- 
nomic value of this power storage has not yet 
been estimated accurately, nor have the costs 
of providing equivalent storage by other 
means been determined. 

50. The requirements of water for lockages 
and the maintenance of navigable depths in 
the channel in Gatun Lake conflict in prin- 
ciple with the use of this storage for power 
development. With the future growth of 
traffic, the portion of the storage which it 
may be permissible to use for power purposes 
will decline. This conflict does not exist in 
respect to storage above and tributary to 
Gatun Lake, as in Madden Lake. Conse- 
quently, the storage of greatest continuing 
value for power and navigation purposes is 
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supplementary storage above the level of 
Gatun Lake, and preferably above Madden 
Lake, so that the regulated flow could be 
utilized also for power development at Mad- 
den Dam, where the head is nearly twice that 
at Gatun. 

51. In addition to the desirable effects 
upon the limiting lake levels that the elimi- 
nation of surges would produce, it would be 
beneficial in the reduction of currents in the 
cut unfavorable to navigation. As shown in 
paragraph 60 the damage from all accidents 
to vessels in the canal has been relatively 
small. The intangible advantages of de- 
creasing the difficulty and the danger of navi- 
gation are in the reduction of the strain on 
the pilots and in the possibility that a more 
serious accident than has ever occurred 
might happen and close the channel in whole 
or in part for a considerable period at a 
critical time. The probability of such an 
accident can be estimated only from past ex- 
perience, which indicates that the probabil- 
ity is not great. The consequences in time 
of war, however, might be of almost any mag- 
nitude, and an improvement that would de- 
crease the probability of accident merits con- 
sideration, even though its value is not sus- 
ceptible of accurate appraisal. 


Reduces the annual operating cost of the 
Pacific locks 


52. This is a definite economic advantage 
inherent in any plan for concentrating the 
locks at a single location. The probable 
magnitude of the economic benefit varies 
among the several plans. The normal op- 
erating cost of the existing locks at Pedro 
Miguel and Miraflores, including prorated 
costs of the overhauls, is approximately $1,- 
150,000 per year. The corresponding costs 
after the completion of the third locks are 
estimated at $1,460,000. Substantially sim- 
ilar plans of operation would be applicable 
to plans A or B, and the annual operating 
cost is estimated at $940,000. The operating 
costs of plan C would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $700,000 per year, and of plans D or 
E, $1 million per year. 


Reduces the time required for a vessel to 
transit the canal 


53. A reduction in the total time required 
for a vessel to transit the canal would re- 
sult from the elimination of the Pedro Mi- 
guel locks and the avoidance of the delay 
incurred in approaching those locks, attach- 
ing the lines of the towing locomotives, and 
departing from the locks after lockage. The 
saving in time that might be expected is 
stated in reference (a) as about 1 hour, 
That estimate indicates the general magni- 
tude of the saving of time on this account, 
although the actual savings of time would 
vary considerably with the characteristics of 
individual vessels and the circumstances of 
each transit. The average would probably 
be closer to one-half hour. 

54, The elimination of such delays is of 
tangible value to each vessel and the total 
economic value of the improvement would 
increase in proportion to the total traffic. 
Estimating liberally the average value of the 
saving in time at $75 per vessel, the economic 
benefit would range from $470,000 annually, 
for the year of highest traffic to date, to 
about $1,500,000, for the traffic to be an- 
ticipated in the year 2055. 

55. Theoretically, it should be possible to 
recover a large part of such savings to com- 
mercial vessels by increasing the canal tolls 
and so to obtain an increase in the revenues 
of the canal enterprises. Practically, how- 
ever, it has not been possible to establish 
the tolls as high as the operating expense 
of the canal and a fair return on the capital 
investment require. It is therefore prob- 
lematical what proportion, if any, of the 
economic benefit of reducing the time of 
transit of commercial vessels might accrue 
to the United States. In normal times, ves- 
sels operated by or for the account of the 
United States constitute less than 7 per- 
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cent of the total traffic, and the direct bene- 
fit to the Government of a reduction in the 
time of transit would be correspondingly 
small. About 60 percent of the traffic in nor- 
mal times is comprised of vessels of foreign 
countries, and the remainder of commercial 
vessels flying the American flag. 


Increases the convenience and safety of 
passing vessels through the canal 


56. This benefit, as it is stated above, com- 
bines a number of advantages of similar 
general nature stated separately in the ref- 
erences. The convenience of passing vessels 
is intended to cover the simplification of 
dispatching traffic, the reduction of mental 
and physical strain on pilots, the decrease 
in the need for assistance by tugs, and gen- 
eral benefits of like nature, which the an- 
chorage basin and the elimination of the sep- 
arate Pedro Miguel locks would afford. These 
advantages are real but generally intangible, 
so that it is difficult to appraise them, but 
they should not be disregarded on that ac- 
count. Their importance increases with in- 
creases in the volume of traffic and so will 
be somewhat greater in future years than 
in the past. As a whole, advantages of this 
kind should not be regarded as of control- 
ling importance in view of the success at- 
tained in operating the canal for nearly 30 
years without them. 

57. The more important advantages are 
those which increase the safety of transit- 
ing vessels. To a large extent, but by no 
means completely, advantages of this nature 
are included in other advantages that are 
stated more particularly elsewhere in this 
report. The improvement of navigation in 
the cut by the reduction of the surges, and 
the general desirability of avoiding bends, 
especially in narrow channels, have already 
been explained. 

58. Another contributory cause of acci- 
dents exists at the approaches to the locks, 
and the elimination of the separate locks at 
Pedro Miguel may be expected to reduce the 
accidents experienced in approaching and 
departing from locks by about one-third, or 
possibly a little more, since the northerly 
approach to both the existing Pedro Miguel 
locks and that of the third locks project 
may be regarded as more difficult than the 
other approaches to locks. The data in para- 
graph 16 of reference (a) suggest that the 
probability of accident in approaching or 
leaving the Pedro Miguel locks is 10 percent 
greater than at Gatun and 60 percent greater 
than at Mirafiores. 

59. A study has been made of the records 
of the accidents that have occurred in the 
channels of the canal since it has been in 
operation, excluding accidents in the ter- 
minal harbors. Plate VII shows graphically 
some of the results of this study. 

60. The records are not complete in all 
respects, but they are sufficient to show the 
general nature and magnitude of the prob- 
lem of accidents. The following figures are 
taken from the report of the study: 


Total number of accidents (exclud- 
ing accidents in terminal har- 


POPS A SS neeh BrEA E eal see tow 708 
Average number of accidents per 
Ter ee eee Sess ES 25 
Total number of transits of the 
T 130, 350 
Average number of transits per acci- 
fe BARE STNG ELS IS DENTIN He 184 
Number of accidents per thousand 
CPT ee . 5.4 


The records give estimates of the damage 
in 505 of the 708 accidents. In the remain- 
der, the damage was possibly not in every 
case insignificant, but in serious accidents 
an investigation by the board of local in- 
spectors is necessary to fix the responsibility. 
The investigation may be omitted when a 
vessel concerned is unwilling to be delayed 
sufficiently to permit the investigation to 
be made. In general, it may be assumed that 
the damage was very small and may be 
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ignored in those cases in which no estimate 
of the damage has been made.. The follow- 
ing data are summarized from the records 
of 505 accidents in which estimates of dam- 
age were made: 


Total estimated damage $1, 078, 000 
Average damage per aceident 2,100 
Average damage actually esti- 

mated per year 38, 500 
Average damage per year for all 

accidents, calculated at average 

damage for 505. 54, 000 


61. The records of accidents have also 
been analyzed in respect to the type or cause 
of accidents, with the following results which 
are pertinent to this consideration: 


3 Average 
Numbe 
Percent | damage 
Type of accident of acci- 
of total | per ac- 
dents cident 
Striking lock wall 312 44 #820 
184 26 3, 500 
62 9 3, 600 
150 21 300 
708 ee = 


62. It should be recognized, of course, that 
a number of the extensions of these esti- 
mates are subject to question, that losses of 
time to vessels are not included in the dam- 
age estimates, and consequently, that the 
figures given are not highly accurate. How- 
ever, they furnish good evidence that the 
problem of accidents is not a major one. It 
is significant also that the accident rate 
shows a distinct downward trend. 

63. It may be seen from plate VII that the 
most recent 5-year average of damage to ves- 
sels entering or leaving Pedro Miguel locks 
amounts to about 30 cents per vessel transit- 
ing the canal. 

64. Naval vessels are mentioned separately 
here because of the special concern for their 
safety, which under certain circumstances 
may be of another order of importance than 
economic value, and because in the refer- 
ences mention is made of the special impor- 
tance to naval vessels of the improvements 
suggested. In general, it appears that the 
advantages of the proposed plan would ac- 
crue to naval vessels in about the same 
measure as to vessels of other types. The 
essential difference is that the certainty, 
time and safety of the transit of the canal 
by naval vessels in war may be of much 
greater importance than for merchant vessels 
at any time, and scarcely practicable of eval- 
uation by any standard or method. Consid- 
erations of that kind have constituted the 
justification for the separation of the locks 
of the third locks project from the existing 
locks and from each other. The separation 
decreases the probability of the complete 
closure of the canal, as a result of bombing 
and some other kinds of attack, quite suffi- 
ciently, it is believed, to warrant the expense 
of the necessary approach channels to the 
new locks and the other disadvantages they 
entail. Except for this requirement, the 
alinement of those channels could readily 
have been adjusted to meet practically any 
standards desired. The location of the new 
locks in a single three-lift flight at the new 
Mirafiores site was considered in the design 
of the third locks project. That plan of- 
fered substantial savings in cost and straight 
approach channels. The separation of the 
locks of the third flight, as they appear in 
the third locks project, was decided upon to 
decrease the probability of closure of the 
canal through enemy action. 

65. If all three of the proposed locks were 
located in a single flight they would offer 
a single target in which all of the locks 
would lie within the probable pattern of 
bombs directed at the middle lock and within 
the destructive area of a large explosion in 
that lock. The series of three locks would 
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conform well to the normal pattern of tor- 
pedo bombing. or other low-level attack by 
planes following the center line of the locks. 

66. In addition to separating the three 
locks of the flight, advantage was taken of 


the existence of Miraflores Lake further to. 


decrease the probability of the complete 
closure of the canal through damage to the 
Pacific locks. The connecting channel be- 
tween the Pedro Miguel and the Miraflores 
locks of the third flight was projected 
through Miraflores Lake instead of directly 
between the locks and to the westward of 
the lake. In this arrangement, a vessel after 
passing through one of the 3 lower flights 
can be routed through any of the 3 locks at 
Pedro Miguel. Complete closure of the 
canal by damage to these locks would require 
damage to all of the upper locks or to at 
least 1 lock in each of the 3 lower flights, 
a combination much less probable than 
damage to any 3 locks in different filghts, 


which would close the canal if the locks were 


continuous in each flight. The results of 
the destruction of the gates of an upper 
lock would also be much less serious and 
extensive with the locks separated in flight 
than if the locks of each flight were together. 
Miraflores Lake, with its separate spillway, 
should protect the lower locks from damage 
by the overflow from above. 

67. One other observation in respect to the 
use of the anchorage basin in war time to 
reduce delay on account of fog, seems appro- 
priate. Mitigation of the effects of fog 
would require the concentration in the 
anchorage basin of the vessels locked 
through to the upper level during the fog 
period and their detention until the fog 
lifted, usually after daylight. This would be 
a disposition very vulnerable to attack by 
aircraft and unfavorable in respect to any 
damage, such as the destruction of lock or 
spillway gates, which might rapidly lower the 
level of Gatun Lake. Under circumstances 
in which either of these possibilities was con- 
ceived to exist, war vessels, at least, would 
probably not be exposed to such risks for 
the sake of time to be saved in transiting the 
canal. 

68. These considerations are real but not 
susceptible of evaluation with accuracy. 
Their merits are matters of judgment and 
there is room for considerable difference of 
opinion concerning them, but the third locks 
project is safer in respect to damage by 
enemy attack than any of the other plans. 

69. In paragraphs 59-61 it is shown that 
the probability of damage by accidents in 
normal times and the magnitude of the total 
damage experienced are relatively small. 


Removes strong reasons presented for sea- 
level canal 


70. This item has been restated here only 
because if has been advanced, in reference 
(a), as one of the advantages of the proposed 
plan. It is believed that any change, how- 
ever beneficial, in the high level canal, would 
have little influence on either the unin- 
formed or the well-informed advocates of a 
sea-level canal. It is possible that advocates 
of a sea-level canal would oppose unjustifi- 
ably any expensive change in present plans 
on the grounds that it would defer the time 
when the conversion of the existing canal to 
a sea-level waterway might otherwise be au- 
thorized. Some opposition of that kind was 
in evidence when the legislation to authorize 
the third locks project was under considera- 
tion, but the opposition subsided when it 
was pointed out that a third set of locks 
would be a practical necessity in lowering the 
levels of Gatun Lake without prolonged in- 
terruption of traffic. 

71. Although the wisdom of the adoption 
of the high-level plan in the original con- 
struction of the canal is completely estab- 
lished, there remain advocates of the even- 
tual substitution of a sea-level canal who 
can hardly be dismissed as uninformed or 
incompetent. The main arguments for a 
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canal at sea level are not in the superiority» 


of its navigational features. On the con- 
trary, the provision of channels as safe and 
easy to navigate as those of the existing canal 
would involve heavy costs, while narrow and 


crooked channels would be slower, more difi- - 


cult, and more dangerous for ships to pass 
through, than the channels and locks of the 
canal as they exist today. 

72. The arguments for a sea-level canal are 
based upon the relative vulnerability of the 
lock canal and a sea-level canal to damage 
by enemy attack. In that respect a sea-level 
canal is superior to a high-level lock canal, 
although at this location a sea-level canal 
would involve dams, for the regulation and 
diversion of tributary streams, and probably 
tidal locks, which could be damaged or de- 
stroyed by bombing. The principal advan- 
tages of the sea-level canal would be that its 
structures would be more difficult to destroy 
or damage seriously and that the results of 
such damage would be less grave and far- 
reaching than like damage to the structures 
of a high-level lock canal. Destruction of 


the locks or dams of the high-level canal,” 


resulting in the loss of water from the 
summit lake, would prevent resumption of 
traffic until repairs could be made and the 
lake refilled thereafter. To fill Gatun Lake, 
if it were entirely empty, might require a year 
or more under unfavorable conditions, 

73. The use of the locks of a sea-level 
canal for lockage would probably not be re- 
quired for the transit of vessels at favorable 
daily stages of tide, and the locks being of 
low head could be readily repaired, by im- 
provised arrangements if necessary, after 
damage of any kind, more quickly than high- 
lift locks. Upon the completion of repairs, 
traffic could be resumed without delay to 
await restoration of lake levels. The diver- 
sion dams of a sea-level canal, although not 
invulnerable, would be must less yulnerable 
than locks. The existing dams at Pedro 
Miguel and Miraflores, for example, are 
hardly considered as elements of weakness 
at all, nor are the dams that would be re- 
quired to raise the elevation of Miraflores 
Lake to elevation 85. Gatun Dam has been 
regarded as involving more definite danger, 
because of its greater size. Any substantial 
channel permitting water to flow through 
the dam would probably result in the dis- 
integration of a large section of the earth 
and rock fill, and the consequent loss of a 
large part of the water of the lake, before 
remedial measures could be taken effectively. 
The large cross section of the Gatun Dam 
and the difficulty and improbability of cre- 
ating a continuous breach through it by 
bombing greatly decrease the hazards, and 
the same would be true of the principal di- 
version dams of a sea-level canal. 

74. A sea-level canal would have a greater 
proportion of its length in relatively narrow 
channels than the present canal, and would 
be correspondingly more liable to interrup- 
tion through the sinking of vessels, by 
either enemy action or accident. However, 
the minimum channel widths heretofore 
considered in the discussion of the possi- 
bilities of a sea-level canal have been 500 
feet, compared with 300 feet in Gaillard Cut, 
and the former would be less likely to be 
closed completely by a sunken vessel. 

75. These brief comments, and in fact all 
of the data available, are insufficient to dis- 
pose of many important questions perti- 
nent to this subject. They point, however, 
to the conclusion that the plans under con- 
sideration in this report would have little. 
effect upon either the merits or the discus- 
sion of the sea-level canal. 


Increases the storage capacity of Gatun Lake 

76. The increase in the storage capacity 
of Gatun Lake by the inclusion of the pro- 
posed basin is estimated roughly as about 
2 percent. This increase of some 10,000 
acre-feet in the useful storage capacity is a 
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tangible advantage, but it is relatively small 
in magnitude and is dwarfed by the increase 
in useful storage capacity to be obtained by 
the reduction of the surges, designated (3) 
in paragraph 24 and described in para- 
graphs 48-51. 


Increases the watershed tributary to Gatun 
8 Lake 


77. The increase in the area of the water- 
shed of Gatun Lake by the inclusion of 
37.4 square miles now tributary to Mira- 
flores Lake amounts to about 2.8 percent, 
and is slightly greater than the propor- 
tionate increase in the storage capacity or 
the lake. In view of the high yield of the 
Gatun Lake watershed compared with the 
storage available, the increase in the water- 
shed area is of little practical consequence. 


Affords opportunity for development of 
hydroelectric power at Miraflores 

78. The same total head exists at Pedro 
Miguel and at Mirafiores that would be avail- 
able if the Pacific locks were concentrated 
at the latter location, but the division of the 
total head into two separate parts would 
increase the cost of utilizing it for the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power. Since the 
entire head is now available at Gatun, where 
the powerhouse, with provision for the fu- 
ture expansion of its generating capacity, 
has already been provided and is connected 
to the Pacific side through the transmis- 
sion lines of the Canal Zone power system 
the only advantage to be derived from thí 
development of power at the Pacific locki 
would be in the dispersion of the power- 
Plants. 


Eliminates silting at Pedro Miguel locks 


79. This is an advantage that would accrue 
from the execution of any of the plans pro- 
posed, The magnitude of the benefit is small. 


Permits abandonment of Paraiso mooring 
station 


80. This advantage would also accrue from 
any of the plans, but it is considered to be 
insignificant. 


Increases the spillway capacity of Gatun Lake 


81. Additional spillway capacity would be 
a substantial benefit to Gatun Lake in that 
with ample spillway capacity to take care of 
unexpected floods near the end of the rainy 
season, it would be permissible to raise the 
lake to a somewhat higher level than would 
otherwise be possible without incurring risk 
of flooding the machinery of the locks in an 
unusual flood. 

82. The elimination of the Pedro Miguel 
locks would eliminate the necessity for the 
spillway at Miraflores, since Miraflores Lake 
at the higher level could be regulated with 
Gatun Lake and by the same means. As 
stated above, additional spillway capacity for 
Gatun Lake is desirable and should even- 
tually be provided, whether at Mirafiores or 
elsewhere. Miraflores is not a desirable loca- 
tion for the additional spillway, since its dis- 
charge would enter the sea level channel a 
short distance below the Miraflores locks. 
When the present Miraflores spillway is in 
operation objectionable currents are created 
in the navigable channel and the cost of its 
maintenance is increased somewhat by such 
currents. These effects would be aggravated 
greatly by the use of a spillway at Miraflores 
for the regulation of Gatun Lake. 

83. The need for additional spillway capac- 
ity has not yet been regarded as sufficiently 
urgent to warrant detailed study of the 
problem, which is independent of the plans 
under consideration, except that they pro- 
vide a location at Miraflores not otherwise 
available, and a spillway of the desired ca- 
pacity could be constructed as a feature of 
these plans at less cost, no doubt, than in 
any other way. It is probable that the most 
desirable location for additional spillway 
capacity would be found at one of the low 
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points on the northern rim of Gatun Lake, 
where the discharge would follow natural 
watercourses to the Caribbean Sea. 

84. In any event the benefit of the addi- 
tional spillway capacity contemplated by the 
proposed plans is of the same nature as the 
addition to the usable storage by the reduc- 
tion of surges and is much smaller in 
magnitude. 


Permits saving in railroad operation in the 
event of the abandonment of Pedro Miguel 
asa main station 


85. Pedro Miguel station is unfavorably 
located for a main stop, because it is on a 
grade and at the end of a curve. The aban- 
donment of this station would probably be 
possible, depending upon the detailed plans 
developed for the replacement of facilities 
which would have to be removed or aban- 
doned to permit the enlargement of Mira- 
flores Lake. It appears that the additional 
expense of operating the longer line of the 
railroad likely to be required in its relocation 
to conform to the higher lake level would be 
greater than the saving that might result 
from the abandonment of the Pedro Miguel 
stop. In the present stage of these investi- 
gations it is impossible to determine whether 
or not advantage could be realized on this 
account. 


Eliminates surge waves in Miraflores Lake 


86. Surges of measurable magnitude in 
Miraflores Lake may occur as a result of 
operation of the locks at either end of the 
lake or the Miraflores spillway. These surges 
are of little practical importance. 


Reduces channel maintenance operations 


87. The greater depths and width which 
would be established in the channel in Mira- 
flores Lake would decrease the cost of main- 
taining the channel, which is approximately 
1 mile in length. Less frequent use of Mira- 
fiores spillway, to be expected if Mirafiores 
Lake were subject to normal regulation by 
the Gatum spillway, might decrease some- 
what the amount of dredging in the channel 
below the present Miraflores locks. The 
magnitude and value of these influences 
would be small. 


Permits better distribution of dredging divi- 
sion equipment in event of slides 


88. In the operation of dredging equip- 
ment and other floating plant of the canal, 
the proposed anchorage basin would be a 
convenience of the same order as in the 
navigation of the canal channel by tran- 
siting vessels. The benefit would be of in- 
creased importance in the event of serious 
slides in Gaillard Cut. Slides are decreasing 
progressively in size and frequency and lit- 
tle advantage on this account would be ob- 
tained from the anchorage basin. 


IV. DISADVANTAGES OF THE GENERAL PLAN 
PROPOSED 


89. The brief review which has been given 
of the prospective benefits offered by the 
plans suggested, although incomplete and in 
some instances lacking even the reasonably 
precise data which it may be possible to 
obtain inexpensively in the course of fur- 
ther investigation, is sufficient to show that 
the overall benefits would be substantial and 
that physical factors are not unfavorable to 
the essential features of the general plan. 
The disadvantages common in considerable 
measure to all of these plans are found prin- 
cipally in the time and expense that would 


be required for their execution and the pos- 


sibilities of damage by enemy action. 

90. The necessity for the relocation of the 
towns of Pedro Miguel and Red Tank, sec- 
tions of the Panama Railroad, highways, 
electric-power lines, water lines, and for mis- 
cellaneous other replacements and remedial 
works, is not discussed as a separate dis- 
advantage, because this feature is evaluated 
satisfactorily by the rough estimates of the 
costs amounting to $14 million, which are 
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included in the probable cost suggested for 
each plan. 


Time required for completion 


91. More time would be required to carry 
out any of those plans than to complete the 
third locks project. The importance of this 
disadvantage depends principally upon the 
international situation at the time construc- 
tion at full rate is resumed on the project, 
When construction work began on the third 
locks project, July 1, 1940, it was expected 
that the larger locks would be required for 
the use of large naval vessels which would 
be ready to transit the canal before the new 
locks could possibly be completed. It was 
therefore of great urgency that the project 
be constructed in the shortest possible time, 
and the construction program was estab- 
lished to accomplish that purpose, at the 
expense of considerable savings offered by 
a somewhat longer period of construction, 
This program was subsequently modified to 
meet other requirements of the war, so that 
construction work is now virtually sus- 
pended. If the resumption of construction 
work should be postponed until after the 
war, it may then be a matter of small im- 
port whether or not the largest naval ves- 
sels are unable to transit the canal for a 
few years longer. In those circumstances, 
an extension of the time required for the 
completion of the project would not be a 
very serious disadvantage. The requirements 
of commiercial shipping, as far as they can 
be foreseen, do not demand the completion 
of the new locks within the next 10 years. 
The importance of time is therefore largely 
for appraisal in the light of circumstances 
anticipated at the time construction is to be 
resumed. 

92. The completion of the adopted third 
locks project is estimated to require about 5 
years after the resumption of work, for con- 
struction at the most economical rate of 
progress and without shortage of men and 
materials. These are the conditions to be 
expected after the war. Under such condi- 
tions, the time required could probably be 
reduced about 1 year with some increase in 
cost, if it were determined to be desirable to 
incur it. Completion of the project in less 
than 4 years would hardly be practicable, 
even with easy markets for the equipment, 
material, and personnel required. 

93. Estimates of the time required for the 
other plans, comparable in accuracy to the 
estimates for the third locks project, have 
not yet been made, but the following ap- 
proximations appear to be close enough for 
present purposes. 

(a) The single flight of three lifts pro- 
posed in plans A, B, and D at the site of the 
new Miraflores locks could be constructed 
in approximately the same time as that re- 
quired for the completion of the third locks 
project. The transformation of the present 
Miraflores locks, if practicable, would prob- 
ably require 2 years longer under favorable 
conditions.. The work on the existing locks 
themselves could not be undertaken until 
the new flight was completed and in opera- 
tion, although preparatory work and work on 
features other than the locks, such as the 
dams and spillway, could be carried on in 
the meantime. Consequently, the total time 
required for the execution of any one of these 
three plans would be in the neighborhood of 
7 years. It would be practicable to shorten 
the construction period to 6 years at an in- 
crease in cost. Incidentally, while the re- 
construction of the existing Miraflores locks 
was in progress there would be only the new 
flight available for use. Any accident which 
would render one of its locks inoperable 
would close the canal to traffic until the 
damage was repaired. For a large part of 
the construction period, it would be impos- 
sible to restore either of the old flights at 
Miraflores to operating condition, which is 
the action relied upon in case of such an 
accident when only one flight is in service 
during overhaul under existing conditions. 
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(b) The two triple flights of plan C at the 
new Miraflores site could be constructed in 
6% years at an economical rate and in 514 
years at additional cost. The construction 
of the additional flight at the site of the 
existing Miraflores locks, as proposed in plan 
E, would add about 1% years to the con- 
struction period for plan C. These plans 
avoid the disadvantages of having only one 
flight available for an extended period during 
construction. 

i (c) The estimates are summarized as fol- 
ows: 


Time required to complete the several plans 


o ys 
z 
* 


Expense 

94. Detailed estimates are available only 
of the costs of completing the Third Locks 
project. Consequently, there is as yet no 
entirely satisfactory basis for comparisons 
of its cost with those of the other plans, 
nor of the probable costs of the different 
plans with each other. Plan B, if it is 
practicable, is regarded as the cheapest of 
the five plans suggested in the references, 
and attention has been devoted chiefly to 
this plan in the investigations that have been 
made to date. A tentative general design 
and estimate of cost haye been made for 
plan B, but the validity of the estimates 
depends upon the adequacy of the design 
to compensate the unfavorable foundation 
conditions. Consequently, the figures for. 
plan B should be taken as about the mini- 
mum costs likely to be incurred in construct- 
ing it, and the probably costs of the other 
plans given below should be regarded only as 
rough appraisals for the purpose of general 
comparison of the cost features of the differ- 
ent plans, 


Probable cost 
Plans: to complete 

Third locks project (Pacific 

OO a areca cise tac $180, 000, 000 

TTT 290, 000, 000 

C 1210. 000, 000 

280, 000, 000 

290, 000, 000 

Plan E 1360, 000, 000 


1 Probable cost if tentative general designs 
are sufficient to overcome unfavorable foun- 
dation conditions. 

Damage by enemy action 

95. The design of the third locks project 
was influenced basically by the purpose of 
making it as difficult as possible for an enemy 
to inflict serious damage, and of lessening 
the consequences of damage if it occurred. 
It was considered especially desirable to de- 
crease the probability of closure of the canal 
for a long period of time. Unusual features 
are included in the design of the locks and 
appurtenant structures of the project to 
make them resistant to damage by bombing 
and to facilitate their repair after damage. 
These features would, of course, be included 
with equal effectiveness in the similar struc- 
tures of any of the plans under consideration. 
However, the same purpose governed the 
locations selected for the locks of the proj- 
ect, and the locations suggested in all the 
other plans serve that purpose less ef- 
fectively. The separation of the locks in 
flight would be sacrificed in all the other 
plans. One of them, plan C, would also 
give up the separation of corresponding locks 
in the different flights; the other plans 
would not. 
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96. The interchangeability of use between 
the Pedro Miguel locks and the Miraflores 
flights of locks afforded by the existing canal 
and by the third locks project, and the 
resulting decrease in the probability of com- 
plete closure of the canal by damage to locks, 
has previously been referred to. Any one 
of the Pedro Miguel locks may be used 
by any yessel (except one too large for the 
existing locks) which transits 1 of the 
2-lift flights at Miraflores. Experience has 
demonstrated the operational advantage of 
this flexibility, and the lack of it in 3-lift 
flights increases the probability of the closure 
of all routes through the locks as a conse- 
quence of simultaneous damage to 3 or more. 


It is probably sufficient merely to state this 


relative disadvantage. Its importance, either 
in normal times or in war, can be judged 
only generally, like many of the other con- 
siderations mentioned in this report, 


V. PARTICULAR DISADVANTAGES OF THE 
DIFFERENT PLANS 


Plan A 


97. This plan would require the construc- 
tion of three lif*s of the third locks at the 
new Miraflores site and the construction of 
2 3-lift flights at the existing Miraflores locks 
by raising them to the required height and 
adding a third chamber at the south end of 
each flight. The transformation of the four 
existing locks at Miraflores to meet the re- 
quirements of this plan would amount almost 
to complete reconstruction. The dams and 
the spillway at Miraflores would be raised 
correspondingly, and the existing Pedro 
Miguel locks would be removed. 

98. In addition to the disadvantages com- 
mon to all the plans, a rather extensive modi- 
fication of the channel to the south of the 
present locks would be necessary; and the 
unfavorable effects of currents in the south 
approach to the locks caused by the Cardenas 
River would be aggravated by the decrease in 
the distance between the mouth of the river 
and the entrance to the locks. 

99. The practicability of the plan depends 
upon the possibilities of raising the lock 
walls, sills, gates, and machinery of the exist- 
ing locks some 35 feet and of building the 
additional locks required. The foundations 
on which the existing locks rest may be suf- 
ficient to meet these greater requirements, 
but the walls themselves are not, and raising 
the existing locks would closely approach in 
difficulty and cost the building of new struc- 
tures. The economies that it might be possi- 
ble to realize would be chiefiy in the use of 
the present gates and machinery, which 
would be of doubtful wisdom on account of 
their age and their probable condition after 
removal from their settings. Core borings 
are being made to develop the foundation 
conditions that would be encountered in con- 
structing locks at the south end of the exist- 
ing Miraflores locks. While these borings 
have not progressed sufficiently to support 
definite conclusions, the information pres- 
ently available is favorable. The construc- 
tion of the 3-lift flight at the Miraflores site 
appears to be practicable, and a large part 
of the excavation completed for the 2-lift 
flight could be used for the 3 lifts. 

100. In the execution of the plan it 
would be necessary first to complete the new 
Miraflores three-lift flight of locks, with the 
emergency dam and gate sill at the upper 
and omitted temporarily so that ships could 
pass through that lock at the present level 
of Mirafiores Lake. The existing dams at 
Mirafiores could be raised and the relocation 
of towns and facilities required by the higher 
level of Miraflores Lake could be made at 
any time. The reconstruction of the exist- 
ing locks could not be undertaken until the 
locks at the new Miraflores site were ready 
for traffic, After they were open, the recon- 
struction of the old locks would begin. Dur- 
ing the reconstruction, a channel to bypass 
the Pedro Miguel locks would be completed, 
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except for the removal of a final plug, and 
Miraflores spillway, if incorporated in the 
final plan, would be rebuilt to the new eleva- 
tion. In the meantime, traffic would con- 
tinue through Pedro Miguel locks but would 
be diverted through the new Miraflores locks, 
with lockage through the two lower lifts only. 
Necessary regulation of Miraflores Lake would 
have to be accomplished by use of the cul- 
verts of the new locks. 

101. Upon completion of the reconstruc- 
tion, Miraflores Lake would be raised to the 
elevation of Gatun Lake, the bypass channel 
at Pedro Miguel would be opened, and traffic 
would be diverted to it and to the recon- 
structed Miraflores locks, The emergency 
dam of the new flight would then be con- 
structed and the Pedro Miguel locks would be 
removed. 

102. Traffic would have been suspended for 
the time required to raise the lake and to 
remove the plug in the bypass channel at 
Pedro Miguel. With preparations that could 
be made in advance, the suspension of traffic 
would be for only a few days. 

103. Throughout the period required for 
the reconstruction of the existing Miraflores 
locks, probably 2 years at least, there would 
be only 1 flight of locks available for use and 
any accident which rendered any of the new 
locks inoperable would close the canal to 
traffic until repairs were effected. 


Plan B 


104. This plan is similar to plan A, except 
that the two additional locks chambers to 
be provided at the Miraflores locks would be 
added at the north, instead of the south, end 
of the present locks, and raising the latter 
would be unnecessary. The encroachment 
upon the proposed anchorage basin by the 
new upper locks has been mentioned previ- 
ously. It appears to be an objection of in- 
sufficient importance to warrant the rejection 
of this plan solely on that account. 

105. Sixty-four borings with a total length 
of 6,300 feet have been made recently in fur- 
ther investigation of the foundations for the 
2 proposed upper locks, The investigations 
show the underlying material at the site to 
be predominantly a clay-shale of the so- 
called Cucaracha formation, the weakness 
of which is well known because of the large 
slides it has produced in Galllard Cut. The 
site is traversed by 2 faults, 1 with an intru- 
sion of basalt and the other of volcanic ash. 
Because of the weakness of the Cucaracha 
shale in shear, the heterogeneous nature, and 
low modulus of elasticity of this material, 
and the presence of the basaltic intrusion 
across the site, large and unequal settlement 
may be expected in the high walls required in 
the proposed new upper chambers. Tenta- 
tive designs for the walls have been developed 
but further investigation which is underway 
will be required before final conclusions can 
be reached concerning the feasibility of con- 
structing serviceable lock structures at this 
site. 

106. Since this plan would involve no 
change in the location of the south entrance 
to these locks, the effects of the Cardenas 
River would not be aggravated. Other ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, except cost, 
would be about the same as plan A. If the 
unfavorable foundation conditions can be 
overcome this plan appears to be the best of 
those suggested, 


Plan C 

107. This plan would require the construc- 
tion of 2 new flights of 3 lifts each at the 
new Miraflores site, the construction of a dam 
in place of the existing Miraflores locks, and 
the reconstruction of the Miraflores spillway. 
The removal of the existing locks at Pedro 
Miguel is required as in the other plans sug- 
gested. 

108. The objectionable effects of the Car- 
denas River on the canal channel would be 
reduced by its removal in this plan to the 
southern approach to the new Miraflores site. 
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109. Since this plan provides only two 
flights of locks on the Pacific side, the capac- 
ity of the canal as measured in lockages 
would remain as it is at present, instead of 
being increased 50 percent in normal times 
and 100 percent during overhaul, as in all of 
the other plans under consideration. The 
capacity of the canal measured in vessels 
would be somewhat higher than these figures 
indicate because of the increase in the num- 
ber of locks of large size and the consequent 
increase in the number of tandem lockages 
that it would be possible to make. The ca- 
pacity of the Pacific locks of the canal would 
be much less than that of the Atlantic locks 
and would constitute the limiting factor in 
respect to capacity, which, however, would 
be sufficient for the immediate requirements 
and those in prospect for the next two or 
three decades. When the growth of traffic 
required, an additional flight of locks could 
be provided and the plan would then be 
identical with plan E. 

110. The principal objection to this plan, 
aside from those of time and cost, is in the 
sacrifice of the principle of dispersion adopt- 
ed as a safeguard against vital damage by 
enemy action. With eventual development 
into plan E, as indicated above, the same 
dispersion of the several flights of locks 
would be obtained as in the other plans sug- 
gested. The advantage of separation of the 
locks of each flight would, of course, be lost 
in this plan, as in all the other plans sug- 
gested. 

Plan D 


111. This plan is similar to plans A and B 
in its general arrangement, but it provides 
for the transformation of the existing Mira- 
flores locks into two lifts of sufficient height 
to meet the requirements of the higher level 
of Miraflores Lake. Unfavorable features of 
plan A in the extension of the south entrance 
toward the mouth of the Cardenas River and 
the encroachment on the anchorage area by 
pian B, are avoided in this plan. 

112. It retains, however, the other unfa- 
vorable features of plan A and introduces ad- 
ditional ones of considerable magnitude in 
requiring higher-lift locks. They increase 
the volume of water required for each lock- 
age and increase the difficulty of providing 
for the close control of a vessel in the locks 
throughout the greater range of the lift. 
This is a very important matter in respect to 
large vessels. Furthermore, the greater 
range of the lift of each lock would prevent 
the transit of certain aircraft carriers, whose 
fiight decks exceed the width of the present 
lock chambers that the existing locks can 
accommodate. 

113. The additional storage made available 
by the proposed basin is sufficient to com- 
pensate for the greater water requirements 
of the deeper locks of this plan, but if held 
for that purpose the other benefits of the in- 
creased storage would largely be lost. Studies 
made in connection with the design of the 
third locks project indicate that the neces- 
sary control of a vessel throughout the 
range of the lift in such a lock can be ob- 
tained by special installations, which have 
been devised, but they are somewhat compli- 
cated, expensive, and are untested by actual 
experience. The inability of aircraft car- 
riers to transit these locks would be less ob- 
jectionable when the wider locks of the third 
flight are available, but it is undesirable to 
rely only on the latter to permit the passage 
of such vessels. 

114. In connection with the third locks 
project, consideration was given to the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a two-lift 
flight of locks for the full range from sea 
level to lake level at Gatun and it was con- 
cluded that the three-lift flight was better. 
The maximum total lift at Miraflores would 
be higher than at Gatun on account of the 
greater tidal range on the Pacific side, and 
the conclusions reached in respect to the 
Gatun locks would apply with greater force 
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at Miraflores. Those conclusions would have 
to be reexamined with great care before the 
adoption of locks of higher lift at. Miraflores, 
or elsewhere on the Panama Canal, could be 
recommended, 

Plan E 


115. This plan is identical with plan C as 
it might be expected to develop with the 
growth of traffic beyond the capacity of two 
flights of locks. 


VI. DISCUSSION 


116. In section III, paragraphs 24-88, at- 
tempt has been made to outline the avail- 
able information on which it is necessary 
to rely in evaluating at this time the ad- 
vantages of the proposal under considera- 
tion, which are listed in paragraph 24. In 
order to make that list comprehensive of all 
the advantages suggested in the references, a 
number of advantages that are regarded as 
inconsequential and others of insufficient 
importance to affect materially the compari- 
son of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the proposal, are included. 


Tangible values 


117. The most important advantage, from 
the economic viewpoint at least, is the re- 
duction in the annual operating cost of the 
Pacific locks. In plan A or B the ultimate 
prospective saving would amount to $520,000 
per year. 

118. Probably the next most important ad- 
vantage is the increase in the total usable 
storage in Gatun Lake as a result of the re- 
duction of the surges in the cut and the 
addition of Miraflores Lake at the summit 
level. Together, they would increase the 
usable storage by about 160,000 acre-feet, 
which has an immediate value for power pur- 
poses in the neighborhood of $40,000 per 
year. The ultimate value of this storage 
may be higher, when it is required for lock- 
ages, but that time is remote and the value 
could be determined only after detailed 
study of other possibilities that may be bet- 
ter for both power and navigation. It has 
previously been pointed out that a similar 
result can be accomplished by either widen- 
img or deepening the cut sufficiently to 
reduce the surges or to permit lower levels 
in Gatun Lake, and that storage at a higher 
level than Gatun Lake is more valuable. 

119. The reduction of the time of transit 
by eliminating. the delays in approaching 
and departing from Pedro Miguel locks; 
which would be avoided in the three-lift 
flights proposed, would have a large theo- 
retical value, on the order of $470,000 per 
year in the near future and increasing 
through the years with the growth of traffic. 
It has been pointed out that it is imprac- 
ticable to recover a substantial part of this 
saving for the Government. 

120. Similar circumstances in respect to 
the reeovery of the value apply to the saving 
of time of vessels by the use of the anchorage 
basin to reduce delay on account of fogs. 
With. the great. capacity. of the locks after 
the addition of the third set, even if 24-hour 
operation of the locks were instituted (for 
which there seems to be little necessity), 
time could be saved by the use of the an- 
chorage only occasionally and to relatively 
few vessels. The total saving, even if recov- 
erable, would not be large. It has also been 
shown that the anchorage basin has no de- 
pendable value in deferring the construction 
of additional locks. The prospective need 
for them is so remote that in any event little 
current value could be assigned to the ulti- 
mate postponement of their construction. 

121. The elimination of bends in the third 
locks channel and the other benefits in the 
convenience and safety of navigation that 
have been suggested are difficult to evaluate, 
but in view of past experience of accidental 
damage for which the United States was 
responsible of less than $20,000 per year 
and total economic loss on the same account 
averaging about $54,000 annually, $40,000 
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would be a liberal estimate of the average 
annual value of all recoverable benefits that 
might be expected on this account for many 
years in the future. 

122. The other advantages that have been 
suggested are small or of doubtful depend- 
ability and have insignificant tangible bene- 
fits. 

123. This brief summary indicates that 
the economic value of the significant advan- 
tages of the modification of the Panama 
Canal and the third locks project to con- 
form to one of the plans suggested might be 
represented liberally by an estimate of $600,- 
000 per year for the economic values which 
might accrue to the United States, or $1,070,- 
000 for all economic values, including those 
not practically recoverable. 

124, Obviously, these rough estimates are 
not entirely conclusive. They can be re- 
fined considerably by research similar to that 
which has been undertaken in the analysis 
of accidents to vessels, referred to in para- 
graphs 59-61, but there is little prospect that 
the whole import of the estimates would 
be altered. The present estimates are suf- 
ficient to show that on an economic basis, 
the value of the prospective advantages 
would not approach the additional costs of 
any of the plans suggested, except, possibly, 
plan B. The cost of plan B would exceed 
that of the third locks project by $30 mil- 
lion, if the tentative designs are acceptable, 
and without allowance for additional inter- 
est during construction on account of the 
larger capital investment and the longer 
construction period. The comparison of the 
additional capital investment and the re- 
coverable benefits is not very favorable to 
the plan, but the disparity is not great 
and further investigation is warranted, The 
disparity between the economic benefit and 
the additional costs of the other plans, 
ranging from $100 million to $180 million, is 
sufficient to warrant their rejection on eco- 
nomic grounds, unless intangible consider- 
ations of high importance would justify 
further study. 


Intangible values 


125. Intangible features are more difficult 
to appraise, of course. The weight to be 
given them is a matter of judgment, rather 
than calculation. Most of the advantages 
that affect the peacetime operation of the 
canal are susceptible of reduction to some 
economic basis, as shown by the preceding 
discussion. The peacetime benefits for 
which no bases for economic appraisal at all 
can be found may be regarded as con- 
veniences which it might be desirable to have 
but for which there is not sufficient need 
to warrant the expenditure of millions of 
dollars nor the risk of extraordinary engi- 
neering expedients. In this category are a 
number of the advantages suggested in the 
references as pertaining to the proposed 
plan, such as “simplifies problem of dispatch- 
ing transit traffic,” “in case of slides will 
enable grouping of ships for rapid passage 
through slide area,” “will reduce unneces- 
sary wear on piloting personnel” which were 
not listed separately in paragraph 24, but 
have been included generally under item (6) 
of the list of advantages. 

126. Still more difficult to appraise are the 
intangibles of wartime operation. All the 
efforts on peacetime operation would be 
retained in war, but their relative impor- 
tance would be greatly changed. Economic 
features would then become less significant 
and dependability would become paramount. 
The time of war vessels may be so valuable 
that the saving of even 30 minutes per tran- 
sit would be of high importance in special 
circumstances. Even the time of merchant 
vessels may then assume a value hardly 
measurable in money. These factors illus- 
trate the enhancement of some of the ad- 
vantages of the proposal that might occur 
in war. They, and others like them, offset 
in some measure the disadvantages of the 
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proposed plan, which, except for cost, are 
chiefly intangibles of wartime operation. 

127. The first of these disadvantages is 
that of time of completion. The third locks 
project can be completed in 4 years, at least 
1% years sooner than any of the other plans. 
If the larger locks may be needed in this war, 
no doubt the project should be adhered to 
without substantial modification. At this 
time, it seems improbable that work on the 
project will be resumed during the war, and 
consequently, assuming that a substantial 
period of peace will follow, this relative dis- 
advantage of the other plans may be ignored. 

128. The advantage of the separation of 
the locks in flight as a safeguard against 
complete closure of the canal has been 
pointed out. It affords some protection, but 
less, it is believed, than the separation of the 
flights, which is retained in all the suggested 
plans, except plan C. 

129. In wartime the great advantages of the 
reduction in the cost of operating the locks 
and of the increased storage in Gatun Lake 
disappear or diminish in importance. The 
advantage of the anchorage basin would 
probably be lost to war vessels during any 
time in which an attack on the canal was a 
reasonable possibility, because they would be 
unwilling to use it. 


130. Despite the relatively small magni- 
tude of the hazard of accident in the cut, it 
would assume greater importance in war. 
Only recently an important war vessel struck 
the bank near Cunetto (La Pita) and en- 
countered delay for repairs from an accident 
that might have been avoided in a wider 
and straighter channel, While it is generally 
recognized that the superior power and 
maneuverability of war vessels reduces their 
liability to accident in the cut, this acci- 
dent furnishes current evidence, if any were 
needed, of the desirability of a better chan- 
nel. The evidence available on the subject 
indicates that in channels of the dimensions 
of those in Gaillard Cut, the width of the 
channel is of greater importance than the 
angles of the bends in reducing the proba- 
bility of accident. But even so, this inci- 
dent emphasizes the disadvantage of bends 
such as those in the third locks approach 
channel and suggests the desirability not 
only of widening that channel, but also of 
widening Gaillard Cut to 500 feet, although 
the justification for either would have to 
rest chiefly on the intangibles of wartime 
needs because of the low economic loss shown 
by the records of accidents: With the wider 
channels, the minimum time of transit by 
war vessels could be reduced considerably, 
in emergencies at least, and the probability 
of blocking the channel by the sinking of a 
vessel would be diminished substantially. 

131. The consideration of factors which 
owe their importance chiefly to war con- 
ditions should take into account the proba- 
bilities of war. None of the improvements 
under. consideration in this report is. likely 
to be of use in this war. -It is probable that 
war exhaustion alone warrants the expecta- 
tion that many years will elapse before the 
facilities of the Panama Canal will again be 
required for war activities. This prospect 
diminishes the effects of all war factors, but 
both the premises and the extent of their 
influence are uncertain matters. For present 
purposes, it seems necessary to discount the 
considerations which suggest that a long 
period of peace can be counted on to follow 
termination of present hostilities. 

132, In reference (d), which is devoted to 
the relative merits of a high-level lock canal 
and a sea-level canal, it is recommended that 
the former be accepted as the best canal for 
the Isthmus of Panama. The brief discus- 
sion on paragraphs 70-78 is believed to show 
that the comparison is not materially in- 
volved in the present subject. The comple- 
tion of the third locks project would haye 
about the same weight in the consideration 
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of proposals for a sea-level as the comple- 
tion of any of the other improvements pro- 
posed. It should be noted that practically 
all of the arguments that have ever been 
advanced in support of a sea-level canal are 
based upon the intangibles of war needs, 
without consideration of economics or cost. 
The superiority of the high-level canal en- 
visaged in reference (d) is based largely upon 
assumptions that excessive costs would pre- 
clude the provision of a channel adequate 
for safe and rapid transit. If reliability in 
war could be considered of such transcen- 
dental importance as completely to over- 
ride economic considerations, it may be that 
more detailed study than any yet made 
should be given to the possibilities of a sea- 
level canal, or of a lock canal at a lower 
level than the present canal, with water stor- 
age in separate reservoirs so that the loss of 
the contents of Gatun Lake could not insure 
the suspension of traffic for many months. 
It is feasible to construct a sea-level canal 
with channels of any desired dimensions. 
The costs are not well established, but they 
would be high. 

133. So far as such intangible war benefits 
are concerned, the third locks project can be 
completed in the shortest time and is supe- 
rior to the other plans in respect to the prob- 
ability of closure of the canal by enemy at- 
tack, but the other plans are superior in their 
contribution to the convenience, speed, and 
safety with which individual vessels may 
transit the canal in war, as well as in peace. 
Wherever the balance may rest in this com- 
parison, it does not seem sufficient to warrant 
additional expense on the order of $100 
million or more, 

Summary 


134, Plan B appears to be the only modifi- 
cation suggested which might be adopted 
with reasonable justification, if the founda- 
tion difficulties do not prove insuperable. 
The investigation of this plan is continuing. 
Full-scale loading tests on similar founda- 
tion material in place is being undertaken 
and results of the test will give data upon 
which judgment of the acceptability of the 
foundations may be founded. These tests 
will require 3 or 4 months. When the results 
are available, it is intended to have all the 
available information concerning the foun- 
dations for the locks proposed in plan B re- 
viewed by a special board of consulting engi- 
neers and to obtain their individual and 
collective opinions of the practicability of 
the foundations and of the plans devised to 
overcome the unfavorable conditions. 

135. In the meantime, the other factors of 
importance which have been referred to in 
this report will be developed and analyzed 
further to determine more precisely the 
values which should be accorded them. 
Wartime aspects of the plans will be dis- 
cussed with members of the local joint board 
and also with other officials of the War and 
Navy Departments as opportunities occur. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusions 


136, It is concluded that thorough investi- 
gation should be made of the plan, desig- 
nated plan B in this report, providing for the 
modification of the existing canal and third 
locks project to locate all three of the addi- 
tional larger locks at the new Miraflores site, 
to add a third lock at the north end of each 
of the existing Miraflores flights, to construct 
the appurtenant, replacement and remedial 
works necessary for raising the level of 
Miraflores Lake to that of Gatun Lake, and 
to abandon and remove the existing Pedro 
Miguel locks. 

137. The other plans referred to in this 
report, including widening Galllard Cut, 
should also be studied further to the extent 
that it may be possible to do so without sub- 
stantial cost, but expenditures of consid- 
erable magnitude should not be incurred on 
that account, at least until the investigation 
of plan B has been completed. 
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138. If the need should arise for the ear- 
liest practicable completion of additional 
locks, the third locks project should be 
completed without major modification: 

Recommendations 

139. It is recommended: 

(a) That no steps be taken to obtain ap- 
proval of any change in the existing canal 
or the present authorized project before 
the foundation investigations now in prog- 
ress are completed. 

(b) That after completion of those in- 
vestigations and others which it may be 
practicable to make in the meantime, a fur- 
ther report on this subject be submitted for 
final consideration. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1957 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 10986) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, day 
before yesterday, June 19, I had occasion 
to meet with the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] in the 
Senate Chamber. I understood him to 
say that there was a possibility of an 
agreement being reached to increase by 
$500 million the Defense Department 
appropriation bill for the purpose of pro- 
viding more airplanes for our defense. 

I did not understand at the time that 
the proposal was to be made by way of 
an amendment to be sponsored only by 
some of us on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee who had opposed the billion- 
dollar-plus proposal offered by the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 
I discovered last night after reading the 
Record that I was named as cosponsor 
of the amendment. 

I took the position before the commit- 
tee that I was not in favor of the billion- 
dollar-plus increase. However, I stated 
to Senator Brinces that if, as I under- 
stood, an agreement was reached on both 
sides to increase the amount by $500 
million, I would not urge objection to 
that. But I find that there is consid- 
erable agitation to increase the sum to 
the original amount requested before the 
committee. 

I expect to vote against not only the 
billion-and-some-odd-dollars’ increase, 
but also against the $500 million pro- 
posal should a controversy arise. I was 
willing to go along with the $500 million 
if it meant harmony among the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my name be stricken from the 
amendment. I discussed the matter 
with the Senator from New Hampshire, 
and I am confident that there was a 
clear misunderstanding between us. I 
am sure he acted in good faith and it is 
not my purpose to cast any refiection 
on him at all for having placed my name 
as a cosponsor of this amendment. 

The amendment I refer to is labeled 
6-19-56—A and it is intended “to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Brinces (for himself, Mr. 
BYRD, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. HOLLAND, and Mr, 
MunprT).” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENTIAL ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORT 
POLICY AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in April 
1955 there was made public a report en- 
titled “Revisions of Federal Transporta- 
tion Policy,” prepared by the Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Transport Policy 
and Organizations, commonly known 
as the Cabinet Committee report on 
transportation. The membership of this 
committee consisted of the Secretary of 
Commerce as chairman, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. Participating ad 
hoc members were the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Postmaster General, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget. 

This report might just as well have 
been written by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads because it generally re- 
flects the point of view of the railroads 
and seeks to advance their interests at 
the expense of our motor carriers and 
water carriers. 

This charge is serious, but a very grave 
issue is at stake, and I think it is of ut- 
most importance that my colleagues in 
the Senate have the facts at hand in con- 
nection with any proposed legislation to 
implement the report which might come 
before the Senate for consideration. 

According to the report, because of 
the development of highway, air, pipe- 
line, and water carriers, generally with 
Government aid, the restrictive legis- 
lation that was passed when the railroads 
had a virtual monopoly, is outmoded. 

Further dislocations resulting from in- 
tense competition, so states the report, 
at present accompanied by restraining 
legislation, are unduly oppressive on 
common carriers, the backbone of the 
transportation system. The shipper, and 
in turn the public, pay heavily in in- 
creased transportation costs for these 
dislocations, the Cabinet Committee tells 


us. 

Further, the Cabinet Committee, pro- 
ceeding from the premise that the trans- 
portation system operates under condi- 
tions of pervasive competition, concluded 
that reappraisal and adjustment is nec- 
essary in regulatory policies in order to 
insure a strong system of common car- 
riage for public use and national defense. 

I should point out that many of the 
common carriers do not appreciate the 
efforts of the Cabinet Committee on their 
behalf. The railroads are the only group 
of common carriers that have supported 
most features of the report. Motor and 
water carriers almost universally reject 
the recommendations of the report. 

Mr. President, a great deal of time 
might be consumed in discussing the 
numerous valid objections to the pro- 
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posals contained in the Cabinet Com- 
mittee report. However, at this time, I 
shall not attempt to explore all of these 
objections, but instead shall confine my 
discussion to what I believe are a few 
major areas in which the report makes 
proposals contrary to the public inter- 
est. These are the proposed changes in 
the national transportation policy and 
various revisions in the ratemaking pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
PROPOSED CHANGES OF EXISTING NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


The present declaration of policy set 
forth in the Interstate Commerce Act 
provides for “fair and impartial regula- 
tions of all modes of transporta- 
tion so administered as to recognize and 
preserve the inherent advantages of each 
without unfair or destructive competi- 
tive practices.” 

The Cabinet Committee would seize 
upon a pet expression of the huckster in 
describing the type of competition that 
it envisages. It calls it “dynamic compe- 
tition.” 

That is a very catchy phrase, Mr. 
President, until we start to analyze the 
report in terms of the meaning of the 
semantics used by the committee. 

Thus, the report would change the na- 
tional policy “to provide for and develop 
under the free-enterprise system of dy- 
namic competition, a national transpor- 
tation industry.” Further, the new pol- 
icy would “encourage and promote full 
competition between modes of transpor- 
tation.” 

During the months ahead my col- 
leagues may expect to hear the term dy- 
namie competition” used as another of 
this administration's ever-growing cata- 
log of slogans. Many of us may not un- 
derstand fully the meaning of “dynamic 
competition” but I suspect that it has one 
meaning for the railroads and another 
and less desirable meaning for motor and 
water carriers. 

Thus, by the subtle injection of glit- 
tering generalities the Cabinet Commit- 
tee report would substitute for the pres- 
ent prohibition against unfair or de- 
structive competitive practices in the 
present national transportation policy, a 
new scheme which allegedly would allow 
common carriers greater freedom to 
realize advantages in competitive pricing 
of their services by “increased reliance on 
competitive forces in ratemaking.” 

In order to effectuate this proposed 
system of “dynamic competition” a num- 
ber of changes are proposed in the rate- 
making provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE RATEMAKING PRO- 
VISIONS IN THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 
Under the existing law the Interstate 

Commerce Commission is authorized to 

set precise rates, that is, the exact price 

for a transportation service. Under the 

Cabinet Committee report however, the 

ICC would be deprived of its authority 

to establish precise rates. Instead, the 

Commission would be limited to estab- 

lishing’ just and reasonable minimum 

rates or just and reasonable maximum 
rates. In the broad area between these 
two extremes, carriers would be left free 
to determine their rates for themselves. 

This sounds fine in theory but let us test 

its practical application. 
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The important point I wish to stress 
is that if we adopt the report of the 
Cabinet Committee we shall be reversing 
a long history of ratemaking, whereby 
the railroads and other carriers petition 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
rates, and if they do not like the rates 
which are fixed, they have the right to 
appeal. In essence, under the proposal 
of the Cabinet Committee, the railroads 
would be relatively free to fix their rates, 
and if the Government should not like 
them, the Government could appeal. 
That is unsound from every standpoint 
from which we look at it, and it is par- 
ticularly unsound, in my judgment, from 
the standpoint of the Government, be- 
cause, after all, the burden of proof 
should be upon the carrier and not placed 
upon the Government. The Government 
should not, figuratively speaking, have to 
go hat in hand before judicial tribunals 
and seek to set aside rates fixed by the 
carriers. On the contrary, the carriers 
should go before such tribunals and ask 
for a change in a ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission if, on the 
merits, they are entitled to a change. 

OUT-OF-POCKET COSTS 


According to the Committee’s report, 
minimum rates would be lawful as long 
as they are not lower than the out-of- 
pocket costs incurred in rendering the 
transportation service. As you know, 
out-of-pocket costs are those that are 
directly attributable to the handling of 
the traffic transported; or, to put it an- 
other way, costs that would not be in- 
curred if the traffic were not moved. 
Fixed costs, on the other hand, are those 
which largely remain constant whether 
the facility is used slightly or to maxi- 
mum capacity. Therefore, when the 
committee would have us apply the out- 
of-pocket cost test in determining just 
and reasonable minimum rates, it in ef- 
fect proposes a windfall for the trans- 
portation agency whose operations are 
characterized by a favorable out-of- 
pocket cost situation. 

Which transportation is so favored? 
The answer is obvious—the railroad in- 
dustry is so favored. 

If this out-of-pocket formula were ap- 
plied, the railroads would almost always 
be in a position to cut their rates to a 
level lower than their competitors could 
find profitable. At the same time they 
could blandly assure the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the rates were 
legal, because they would at least cover 
out-of-pocket costs. 

By way of contrast, the motor-carrier 
industry is characterized by high out-of- 
pocket costs and low fixed costs. Thus, 
under the Cabinet Committee proposals 
the rules of the game would be set so as 
to almost always assure the railroads of 
an opportunity to eliminate their com- 
petitors by destructive competition. The 
ICC would be helpless to interfere so long 
as the railroads could show that the rates 
were no lower than the out-of-pocket 
costs. 

If ever a proposed piece of legislation 
had potentialities for the elimination of 
competition and the fostering of monop- 
oly transportation, the Cabinet Commit- 
tee proposal for minimum rates serves 
as an outstanding example. 
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It takes no great imagination to fore- 
see the ultimate result under a program 
of this type. Once the railroads, through 
their permissible minimum rates based 
on out-of-pocket costs, have eliminated 
the competition having relatively high 
out-of-pocket costs, they can then revert 
to the standard practice of monopolists 
and increase rates to the permissible 
maximum allowed by the law. 

Let us not be misled, however, by the 
concept of maximum rates permitted by 
law. Under the Cabinet Committee pro- 
posal, the lowest maximum rate that 
could be maintained by the ICC would 
be a rate based on “fully distributed 
costs” of rendering the service, which 
means out-of-pocket costs attributable to 
the traffic plus its proper share of the 
overhead costs exclusive of losses in ren- 
dering other services. The highest max- 
imum rate is practically without limit, 
because the Committee set no definitive 
standards for determining the upper lim- 
it of maximum rates. 

Those of my colleagues who come from 
areas in which small communities are 
served by rail carriers without adequate 
competition from other modes of trans- 
portation can well imagine what will 
happen to freight rates for those commu- 
nities under the Cabinet Committee rate- 
making proposals. 

Mr. President, the other day a very in- 
teresting statement was placed in the 
hearings of a subcommittee of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee on H. R. 6141, which incorporates 
the Cabinet Committee recommenda- 
tions, The statement was submitted by 
a resident of Fargo, N. Dak. I take the 
liberty of quoting from his statement, 
which is the practical transportation 
man’s evaluation of the workings of the 
Cabinet Committee proposals: 

It is now proposed to have some dynamic 
competition. I would like to tell you how 
this will work for small business. 

The railroads will have as a floor their 
out-of-pocket costs which are lower than 
motor-carrier costs for all but the lower min- 
imum weights and shorter distances. - 

To the extent that rail rates gravitate to 
out-of-pocket costs, the question arises as to 
who is going to pay the constant cost, the 
profit and the passenger deficit. We are un- 
der no illusions, for we will pay for it on all 
of our traffic, because it is all noncompeti- 
tive. 

The railroads will not reduce rates just for 
the fun of it. They will reduce rates to meet 
the competition of water transportation, the 
competition of private truck fleets or threat- 
ened diversion to private truck or the com- 
petition of the common motor carrier. Even 
the common motor carrier presents a serious 
threat, by the nature of their costs, only on 
short hauls for lighter loads and in areas 
where balanced traffic loads exist. 

The small city or the agricultural State has 
none of these competitive factors. We have 
no waterways, private truck fleets are a 
rarity confined to limited types of business, 
and common-carrier trucks present no seri- 
ous competition because of the long one- 
way hauls involved. 

The intention of H. R. 6141 is to introduce 
a more vigorous competitive atmosphere than 
already exists. The evils of the present, so 
far as we are concerned, are to be magnified, 
and the powers of the Commission to curb 
the disintegration of the rate structure are 
to be removed except as to rates which gravi- 
tate below directly ascertainable or out-of- 
pocket costs. 
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Mr. President, I urge a careful study of 
the observations made by the witness 
from Fargo, N. Dak., because they are 
completely sound as to what will hap- 
pen if the report of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee is adopted by Congress. 

Sound ratemaking regulatory policy 
demands that the ICC retain its present 
authority to establish precise rates as 
well as minimum and maximum rates, 
I might add that the Commission has 
exercised its power to prescribe precise 
rates very sparingly. 

PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE RULE OF RATE- 

MAKING 

As a corollary to the changes advo- 
cated in the minimum and maximum 
rate provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the Cabinet Committee pro- 
poses a change in the so-called rule of 
ratemaking provided in the act. At 
present the rule requires that the Com- 
mission, in the exercise of its power to 
prescribe just and reasonable rates, must 
take into account the effect of rates on 
the movement of traffic and the need of 
carriers for revenues sufficient to render 
adequate and efficient service. Under 
this provision of the law, the ICC has 
on occasion restrained carriers from cut- 
ting rates which do not meet these 
standards. The Cabinet Committee pro- 
poses that the rule of ratemaking be 
changed to forbid the Commission, when 
it reviews proposed competitive rates of 
one form of transportation, to consider, 
first, the effect of such rates on the traf- 
fic of any other mode of transportation; 
second, the relation of such rates to the 
rates of any other mode of transporta- 
tion; or third, whether such rates are 
lower than necessary to meet the com- 
petition, 

These three negative provisions pro- 
posed by the Cabinet Committee have 
been termed the three “shall nots.” The 
enactment of the three “shall nots” 
would insure that the railroads could 
take advantage of their favorable out-of- 
pocket cost position under present mini- 
mum rate standards of the law. 

It is significant, Mr. President, that in 
recent testimony before a subcommittee 
of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee a railroad wit- 
ness indicated that his principals have 
for the time being abandoned their 
demands for enactment of the other 
recommendations of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee report and will settle for the en- 
actment of the three “shall nots.” I 
might add, Mr. President, that if this 
change in the law were made, the rail- 
roads would receive the lion’s share of 
the benefits that would accrue to them 
if other provisions of H. R. 6141 which 
are designed to produce “increased re- 
liance of competitive forces in ratemak- 
ing” were enacted. 

Another change proposed by the 
Cabinet Committee would alter the 
power of the ICC to suspend and investi- 
gate proposed rates of doubtful legality 
in order to determine their lawfulness. 
At the present the maximum suspension 
period is 7 months. Under the Cabinet 
Committee report it would be 3 months. 
Such suspensions would be restricted to 
that of “a special and unusual remedy.” 
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The Commission’s experience over 
the years has shown that 7 months is 
about the minimum period required to 
investigate properly such suspended 
rates. Under the proposed changes the 
burden of proof would shift from a pro- 
ponent carrier to a complaining carrier. 
It seems fairly obvious that a small 
motor carrier asking for the suspension 
of the rates of a large railroad would 
find it almost impossible to bear the bur- 
den of proof that the rates were unlaw- 
ful. We are all aware of the practical 
disabilities of a small transportation 
company in this respect. 

That is why I am stressing in this 
speech the importance of keeping the 
burden of proof exactly where it is today 
under the law. I again emphasize that 
we had better always look into the pro- 
cedures which are proposed in the vari- 
ous pieces of proposed legislation, in or- 
der to ascertain what the gimmicks are. 
This procedural change is one of the 
dangerous gimmicks of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee’s report. The procedural change 
with respect to burden of proof is one of 
the windfalls which would be given to 
the railroads. It is a procedural wind- 
fall which would place the railroads in 
a very favorable position in any future 
litigation involving ratemaking. 

Mr. President, we had better take a 
long, hard, careful look at the procedural 
changes suggested when it comes to the 
question of the burden of proof, because 
if the procedure which is proposed by 
the Cabinet Committee should be 
adopted, very unfair discrimination 
would be practiced against the small car- 
riers of America to the advantage of the 
great railroads, 

Mr. President, I stress the point that 
it seems fairly obvious that a small motor 
carrier asking for the suspension of the 
rates of a large railroad would, as I said 
before, find it impossible to bear the 
burden of proof that the rates were un- 
lawful. All of us are aware of the prac- 
tical disabilities of a smal! transportation 
company in this respect. 

THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE LONG-AND- 
SHORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF THE ICC 


The administration’s proposal on this 
item figuratively pokes a stick into a 
hornet’s nest. The long-and-short-haul 
clause of the act has hadia stormy career. 
Efforts to weaken it will only engender 
further controversy. The present law 
requires that the rail or water common 
carriers subject to ICC regulation obtain 
prior approval of the Commission before 
charging more than the aggregate of 
the intermediate rates or before charg- 
ing more for shorter than for longer 
hauls over the same line or route in the 
same direction. The proposal would al- 
low these carriers to violate these princi- 
ples if it could be shown that the making 
of such rate was necessary to meet actual 
competition and the rate charged is not 
less than a reasonable minimum rate; 
that is, not less than the out-of-pocket 
costs of handling the traffic. 

Therefore, I emphasize in this speech, 
as chairman of the Small Business Sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, that the small-business men 
of America had better be on guard in re- 
spect to the procedural changes proposed 
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by the Cabinet Committee’s report, be- 
cause, in my judgment, the proposal is 
not in the interest of the small-business 
men of America. As chairman of the 
Small Business Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I 
intend to do everything I can to fore- 
warn small business of the dangerous po- 
tentialities of the Cabinet Committee's 
report, known as the Weeks Report. 

Such a change in the law would allow 
railroads to pinpoint their competition 
and make rates low enough to defeat 
that competition. Mr. President, if this 
change were made in the law, I believe I 
am safe in predicting that in only a few 
months water carriers subject to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act would be de- 
stroyed by the resulting railroad com- 
petition. Some of the motor carriers 
might survive longer. Generally, how- 
ever, the motor carrier industry as we 
know it today would be reduced to but a 
comparatively unimportant mode of 
transportation. 

INCENTIVE RATES 


A proposal of the Cabinet Committee 
that is particularly suited to the ad- 
ministration’s program is that which 
would make lawful, incentive rates on 
large volume traffic movements. 

It is another example of playing into 
the hands of the big boys. It is an- 
other example of big business favoritism 
at the expense of small business. Watch 
out for the procedural gimmicks in the 
proposal, because the procedures will do 
damage to the small-business men. 

Under this proposal the large shipper 
would receive reduced rates on large vol- 
umes of traffic. The small-business man 
would not be able to compete with the 
large shipper under such an arrange- 
ment. 

There are other proposed changes in 
the regulatory pattern suggested in the 
Cabinet Committee report, many of 
which are as unfair and unsound as 
those I have just mentioned, but I con- 
sider the items I have just discussed as 
those which comprise the most serious 
threats to adequate transportation reg- 
ulation contained in the report. 

Before closing, I should call attention 
to an amazing provision of H. R. 6141, 
and S. 1920, the companion bill. 

This is section 25 of these bills which 
provides: 

Outstanding effective orders prescribing 
minimum, maximum, or maximum-and- 
minimum rates, fares, or charges, or issued 
under section 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, prior to its amend- 
ment by this act, shall not have any force 
and effect with respect to rates, fares, or 


charges filed 180 days after the enactment 
hereof. 


Under this section, all outstanding or- 
ders of the ICC apparently would auto- 
matically expire upon the publication 
and filing of such rates as the carrier 
might choose to establish to supplant 
those required by existing orders. My 
colleagues from the South and West 
may recall the struggle of many years’ 
duration to rid those areas of a discrim- 
inatory basic freight rate structure. 
After years of hearings by the ICC and 
action by the Supreme Court, the South 
and West obtained a class rate system 
of freight rates on the same level as 
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that given to the formerly favored offi- 
cial territory. 

In my opinion, the passage of section 
25 would allow the rail carriers, if they 
chose—and we can be very certain they 
would so choose—to substitute a com- 
pletely different system, one that might 
increase the discriminations formerly 
contained in the regionalized class rate 
structures. 

Mr. President, so far as I can ascer- 
tain at the present time, it does not ap- 
pear likely that the legislative proposals 
to implement the Cabinet Committee re- 
port will reach the floor of the Senate 
for action, but if they should, I urge my 
colleagues to give these proposals serious 
study. They constitute a threat to our 
motor and water carriers and to the 
shipping public, who, after all, must pay 
the excessive bills presented by monopo- 
lists in any field of economic endeavor. 

Mr. President, lest it should be at- 
tempted, in the closing days or hours of 
this session, to have the Senate pass this 
proposed bill, I think it is very important 
that we give notice that it must be sub- 
jected to considerable debate. All the 
complex procedural changes recom- 
mended ought to be brought under the 
scrutiny of careful debate and analysis 
on the floor of the Senate, before we run 
the risk of imposing on the small-busi- 
ness men of America, and upon the motor 
and water transportation carriers of 
America, this railroad bill. In essence, I 
respectfully submit, it is a bill which is 
loaded with unfair discrimination in fa- 
vor of the railroads and against the le- 
gitimate competitive interests of the 
motor and water carriers of America. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON, 
YI-PING KIANG, MEMBER OF FOR- 
MOSA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we have 
been privileged to welcome a number of 
visitors from foreign lands. The world 
has grown so small that what yesterday 
were considered distant lands are today 
in our own neighborhood. 

We have heard of Formosa. It has 
been called Taiwan. Today we have 
with us one of the legislators from Tai- 
wan, Hon. Yi-Ping Kiang. I ask that he 
stand and be welcomed by Members of 
the Senate. 

The visitor rose and was greeted with 
hearty applause, Senators rising.] 


SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY—AP- 
POINTMENT AND WITHDRAWAL 
OF APPOINTMENT OF JOSEPH J. 
LEARY 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask that the Chair lay before the 

Senate two communications received 

from the Governor of the Commonwealth 

of Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Larr in the chair). The Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate a communication from 
the Honorable Albert Benjamin Chand- 
ler, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, which will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Frankfort, June 18, 1956. 
To THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED. STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, I, Albert Benja- 
min Chandler, the Governor of said Com- 
monwealth, do hereby appoint Joseph J. 
Leary a Senator from said Commonwealth 
to represent said Commonwealth in the 
Senate of the United States until the va- 
cancy therein, caused by the death of Sena- 
tor Alben W. Barkley, is filled by election, 
as provided by law. 

Witness: His Excellency, our Gov. A. B. 
Chandler, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Frankfort, Ky., this 18th day of June, in the 
year of our Lord 1956. 

ALBERT BENJAMIN CHANDLER, 
Governor, 

By the Governor: 

THELMA L. STOVALL, 
Secretary of State. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a telegram 
signed by Gov. A. B. Chandler, which will 
be read for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
FRANKFORT, KY., June 21, 1956. 
Hon. FELTON M. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary of the Senate, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Please return certificate of appointment on 
Joseph J. Leary, who has declined to serve. 
We are sending papers on Hon. Robert 
Humphreys. 

Gov. A. B. CHANDLER. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit an order and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The or- 
der will be stated for the information of 
the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That in view of the declination of 
Joseph J. Leary of the appointment by the 
Governor of Kentucky as Senator from that 
State to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of the late Senator Alben W. Barkley, the 
certificate of appointment of Mr. Leary be 
returned by the Secretary of the Senate to 
the Governor, in compliance with his re- 
quest. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the order? 

There being no objection, the order 
was considered and agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10986) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate appropriations 
subcommittee charged with the consid- 
eration of H. R. 10986, I have the privi- 
lege to present to the Senate a summary 
of the major provisions of this bill and 
an explanation of the various amend- 
ments recommended by the committee. 

Mr. President, the Subcommittee on 
Department of Defense Appropriations 
of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
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tee worked earnestly and diligently for 
many weeks in receiving and considering 
testimony on the largest and, we believe, 
the most important single appropriation 
to come before this body. 

To indicate even partially how large 
the pending bill is, let me say that in 
round figures it provides approximately 
$35 billion, which is more than the cost 
of Government for all the other depart- 
ments, including the independent offices. 
That will give my colleagues an idea of 
how vast the bill is. 

This year, perhaps more than at any 
time in recent years, there has been a 
virtual avalanche of conflicting advice 
and opinions on national defense poli- 
cies and programs. Millions of words 
have been written in the Nation’s news- 
papers and magazines, and spoken over 
the Nation’s radio and television net- 
works, about the numerous and varied 
aspects of our national defense program. 
Various committees of the Congress have 
held, or are still holding, hearings on 
particular problem areas in the defense 
program, and great quantities of testi- 
mony have been produced. 

Conflicting views have been presented, 
not only by civilian enthusiasts of a par- 
ticular branch of the armed services or a 
particular military theory or concept, 
but also by eminently qualified profes- 
sional military men and by present or 
former officials of the Department of 
Defense. Confronted by this tremen- 
dous volume of information and conflict- 
ing views, the committee has had to delve 
deeply into many of the major issues in- 
volved in the national defense program, 
and carefully to separate fact from 
opinion in arriving at its conclusions as 
to what is required for the national 
security. 

At this time last year, when the De- 
fense Department appropriations for 
fiscal year 1956 were before the Senate, 
there was considerable hope that some 
progress would be achieved in working 
out, with the U. S. S. R., ways and means 
for easing international tension. We 
were then just about to enter into new 
negotiations with that nation in a sin- 
cere effort to find a road to a just and 
durable peace. 

Unfortunately, these hopes have not 
been fulfilled. Although the U. S. S. R. 
has recently announced a further re- 
duction of 1,200,000 men in her armed 
forces, there is ample evidence that in 
the type of military power that consti- 
tutes the real threat to our national se- 
curity, the Russians have made no re- 
duction; but, in fact, have made very 
considerable increases. Among in- 
formed persons, there is now general 
agreement that the U. S. S. R. is making 
rapid progress in science and technology 
and in the development and production 
of modern armaments, particularly jet- 
powered aircraft, including long-range 
bombers, guided missiles, and nuclear 
weapons. What new surprises will be 
unveiled to the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Force during his im- 
pending visit to the U. S. S. R., we do 
not know; but it is clear that the Rus- 
sians are bending every effort to catch 
up and, if possible, to overtake us in the 
development of modern military forces, 
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Although very real changes appear to 
be going on in the U. S. S. R., there is 
as yet no evidence that these changes 
bode well for the free world. Most im- 
portant, at the present time there is no 
indication that the U. S. S. R. seriously 
intends to negotiate for a workable sys- 
tem of disarmament or arms reduction. 
Under these circumstances, the United 
States has no choice but to maintain for 
an indefinite period of time in the fu- 
ture a large Military Establishment of 
growing combat effectiveness. 

While there is general agreement as 
to the need for a large Military Estab- 
lishment, the question remains, how 
large should it be, and what should be 
its composition? ‘This is not a question 
which can easily be answered by lay- 
men. In fact, it is a matter upon which 
even professional military men cannot 
agree; so it is not surprising that there 
are some differences of viewpoint among 
the members of the committee. 

Mr. President, I wish to say right here 
and now, and in the most emphatic man- 
ner at my command, that every member 
of the committee is deeply concerned 
with the problem of providing adequate 
security for our country. I do not wish 
in any way, shape, or form to leave the 
impression that the members of the 
committee who voted against certain of 
our recommendations for increases over 
the amounts voted by the House are any 
less concerned with providing adequate 
national defense than are those who 
voted for them. Every one of the dis- 
tinguished Senators who serve with me 
on the Subcommittee on Department of 
Defense Appropriations is sincerely de- 
termined to provide the military forces 
required for the Nation's defense. 

The determination of what is an ade- 
quate defense at any particular time and 
in any particular situation is a very com- 
plicated process. Not only must we con- 
sider strictly military matters, but we 
must also consider all the other factors 
which bear on the problem. We must 
consider the financial needs of other 
Government programs, such as foreign 
aid, atomic energy, the farm programs, 
education, highways, and so forth. We 
must also consider the tax burden our 
citizens must bear and the inflationary 
dangers of continual budget deficits. All 
of us recognize that the threat to our 
security is likely to continue for many 
years in the future, and that the finan- 
cial burdens of defense will be with us 
for many years to come. In weighing 
all these diverse factors, which must be 
taken into consideration in answering 
the question of what is adequate defense 
under any particular set of circum- 
stances, there is a great deal of room for 
honest differences of judgment. 

The majority of the committee is of the 
opinion that the defense budget re- 
quested by the administration, including 
the amendments of April 9, which were 
substantially included in the House ver- 
sion of the bill, leans too far in the direc- 
tion of austerity. Because there is so 
much uncertainty as to our military po- 
sition relative to that of the U. S. S. R., 
particularly in the 1959-60 period, the 
majority of the committee believes that 
we should lean over backward to assure 
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that during the coming fiscal year a lack 
of funds will not be a limiting factor on 
the further development of our most 
critical military programs. Admittedly, 
this is a matter of judgment; but the ma- 
jority of the committee feels that, all 
things considered, some additional in- 
surance is warranted, in view of the un- 
certainties surrounding our future mili- 
tary capabilities, as compared with those 
of the U. S. S. R. 

The bill as reported to the Senate by 
the committee provides a total of $34,- 
983,734,000 — $1,348,668,000 more than 
the amount voted by the House, $835,- 
884,000 more than the amount requested 
by the President, and $3,090,500,374 more 
than the amount appropriated for these 
purposes to the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1956. 

I am trying to give the figures so that 
every Member of the Senate will under- 
stand what is being done when the time 
comes for the passage of the bill. Iam 
trying to analyze the reasons for the ac- 
tion of the majority of the committee. 

Under this bill, the Army will con- 
tinue at about its present level, ending 
the fiscal year with 19 divisions, 10 regi- 
ments, and 140 antiaircraft battalions. 
The Navy will increase somewhat the 
number of active ships to 988, including 
409 warships. The Marine Corps will 
continue to maintain its 3 divisions and 
3 air wings at a high state of combat 
readiness. They are always ready. 
That is one branch of the Defense De- 
partment which is always prepared for 
action. 

The Air Force will complete its buildup 
to 137 wings, including 126 combat wings. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to include at this point in the 
Recorp a table showing a summary of 
military forces planned for June 30, 
1957, as compared with the forces 
planned for June 30, 1956, and the actual 
forces on hand on June 30 and December 
31, 1955. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Summary of military forces 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Divisions. . — 
Regiments / RC 
Antlaircraft battalions 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Active ships, total 


Major combatant 
Other active ships 


Marine divislons 
Marine aircraft wings.. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 
FORCE 


vide a growing retaliatory capability, not 
only in the Air Force, but in the other 
services as well. ‘They will provide an 
increasingly effective continental defense 
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system, comprising an outer zone early 
warning radar network, stretching 
across the top of the North American 
Continent and extending in both oceans 
across the seaward approaches to the 
United States, and an inner zone system 
of radars, ground electronics environ- 
ment and weapons for the protection of 
our cities, industrial centers, and mili- 
tary installations. Included also are the 
essential tactical forces, required both 
for general war and limited war, as well 
as the naval forces needed to protect the 
sea lines of communication with our 
allies and our forces overseas. 

The organization, equipping, and 
training of these forces will increasingly 
reflect the integration of new weapons 
and the adoption of new tactics and 
techniques required for effective defense 
in the nuclear age. 

The bill as amended by the committee 
provides for a total military personnel 
strength of a little over 2,870,000 men, 
for the end of fiscal year 1957—1,045,000 
for the Army, 678,000 for the Navy, 206,- 
000 for the Marine Corps, and 941,000 
for the Air Force. The strength figure 
for the Air Force is 4,900 greater than 
that provided in the House bill. I will 
discuss this increase in greater detail 
later in my statement, 

Overall, the bill provides a relatively 
small increase of about 50,000 over the 
total military personnel strength of $2,- 
820,000 estimated for June 30, 1956. The 
Air Force, which is still building toward 
the 137-wing goal, is provided an in- 
crease of about 25,000 for the coming fis- 
cal year, the Navy an increase of about 
15,000, and the Marine Corps and Army 
an increase of 5,000 each. The increases 
in the Army and Navy will take care of 
certain new activities recently 
to those services. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point in the 
REcorD a summary of military personnel 
strengths as of the end of fiscal years 
1955, 1956, and 1957. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Military personnel strengths 


Navy. ' 660, 6 8, 
Marine Corps 205,170 | 201,000 | 205, 735 
Air Force 959,946 | 916,000 | 940, 600 


Mr. CHAVEZ. The military services 
have made good progress in the past few 
years in improving the utilization of 
their manpower. With continued prog- 
ress in this area the numbers of military 
personnel provided for fiscal year 1957 
should be adequate to man properly the 
forces planned for that period. 

For the Reserve forces funds are pro- 
vided in the bill, as amended by the 
committee, for a total of approximately 
1,117,000 men to be engaged in regular 
paid drills by the end of fiscal year 1957. 
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Those are the Reserves and the Na- 
tional Guard, separate and apart from 
the military personnel belonging to the 
Department of Defense. The Reserves 
are growing by leaps and bounds. Those 
are the home troops in every State, whom 
all the neighbors know and respect. 

This is an increase of almost 150,000 
men in drill pay status during fiscal year 
1957. Most of the increase will be in the 
Army Reserve component. The com- 
mittee has provided funds for a total of 
425,000 reservists in drill pay status at 
the end of fiscal year 1957 in the Army 
National Guard as compared with the 
408,100 provided in the House bill. The 
reasons for this increase will be ex- 
plained later. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to include in the Recorp at this 


from the end of fiscal year 1955 to the 
end of fiscal year 1957. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Reserve personnel in drill pay status 


Esti- 
matea | Planned 


d 
strength = 
30 strength 


June 30, 
1956 


Department of Defense, 
1 826, 196 
521, 378 
358, 241 
163, 137 


191, 998 
149, 142 
42, 856 


Department of the Army. 


Army National Guard. 
Army Reserve 


Department of the Navy. 


Naval Reserve 
Marine Corps Reserve. 


tment of the Air 


De: 
112, 820 


Air National Guard z 
Air Force Reserve 51, 514 


ment’s fiscal year 1957 programs provide 
for a continued increase in the combat 
effectiveness of the Reserve Forces. The 
facilities and equipment of the Reserve 
components are being steadily modern- 
ized and expanded. A substantial num- 
ber of jet aircraft will be provided the 
fiying elements of the Reserve Forces in 
fiscal year 1957. Training programs are 
being improved and general combat 
readiness raised. Reservists, who for 
various reasons may not be available for 
prompt entry on active duty in the event 
of war or national emergency will be 
screened out of the Ready Reserves. 

Elements of the Air National Guard 
are now participating with Regular units 
of the Air Defense Command of the Air 
Force in the maintenance of the 24-hour 
aircraft alert. A growing number of 
Army National Guard antiaircraft bat- 
talions are also actively participating in 
the peacetime continental defense sys- 
tem. The weapons and equipment of 
these battalions are located on site and 
are kept in instant readiness by caretaker 
crews of civilian personnel who are also 
members of the Army National Guard so 
that in an emergency they can go into 
action in a very short time. 

Mr. President, I now would like to re- 
view the principal provisions of the bill, 
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but before doing so I would like to discuss 
a matter which affects several of the 
Army and Air Force appropriations, and 
that is deutschemark support of our 
forces in Germany. 

Senators will recall that under section 
727 of the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act of 1955 agencies of the De- 
partment were authorized to accept real 
property, the use of real property, serv- 
ices, and other commodities from foreign 
countries for the use of the United States 
in accordance with mutual-defense 
agreements or occupational arrange- 
ments, and to use same for the support 
of United States forces in such areas 
without specific appropriations therefor. 

Basically, this permitted the Depart- 
ment of Defense agencies to accept 
deutschemark support for our occupa- 
tion forces in Germany without charge 
to appropriations. The Department of 
Defense fiscal year 1955 budget was orig- 
inally submitted on a gross dollar basis; 
that is, the dollar value of the deutsche- 
mark support expected to be received by 
our forces in Germany was included in 
the appropriations requests. By enacting 
section 727, the Congress was enabled to 
delete $355 million from the Defense De- 
partment budget for that fiscal year. 

In other words, the arrangement for 
the use of the deutschemark permitted 
us to reduce the budget for that year by 
$355 million. 

Last year the Defense Department 
budget was again submitted on a gross- 
dollar basis. The Congress continued 
the authority originally contained in sec- 
tion 727 of the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act of 1955 as section 626 
of the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act of 1956. This again en- 
abled the Congress to delete from the 
Defense Department 1956 budget the 
sum of $296 million, the deutschemark 
equivalent included in that budget. 

This year we are confronted with a 
different situation. Prior to the entry 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 
into NATO, agreement was reached be- 
tween the Allied Powers and Germany 
on specific levels of deutschemark sup- 
port to be provided during the first year 
after Germany’s entry into NATO. This 
period expired on May 5, 1956. At the 
time the fiscal year 1957 budget was sub- 
mitted to the Congress, there was no 
agreement between the Allied Powers 
and Germany as to the nature and extent 
of deutschemark support that would be 
provided by Germany after May 5, 1956. 
Because of the uncertainty as to the na- 
ture and extent of deutschemark sup- 
port that might be available to the De- 
partment of Defense agencies in fiscal 
year 1957, the Defense Department 
budget for that fiscal year was again 
submitted on a gross basis pending 
agreement with Germany on continued 
support. A total of $276,319,000 was in- 
cluded in lieu of continued deutschemark 
support for our forces in Germany. 

At the time the Defense Department 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1957 
was before the House, the question of 
additional support to be provided by the 
Federal Republic of Germany remained 
unresolved. The House Appropriations 
Committee, however, recommended the 
deletion of the $276,319,000 in lieu of 
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deutschemark support and stated in its 
report: 

While it is understood that negotiations 
for the extension of these arrangements into 
the ensuing fiscal year are now pending, the 
committee is assuming that the arrange- 
ments will be extended in substantially the 
present form. 


But they were not. 

Subsequently, an interim arrange- 
ment was worked out with the Federal 
Republic of Germany whereby that 
country agreed to continue to provide 
support for United States forces through 
June 30, 1956, with settlement of the 
obligations incurred during this period 
dependent upon the outcome of the 
deutschemark support negotiations. 

On June 7, 1956, agreement was 
reached with the Federal Republic of 
Germany under which the United States 
will be provided goods and services 
amounting to 650 million deutsche- 
marks, or the equivalent of $154,761,900 
for the 1-year period May 6, 1956, to May 
5, 1957, inclusive. On a prorata basis, 
the Department of Defense estimates 
that the equivalent of $41 million of 
this amount will be allocated to cover 
deutschemark obligations incurred under 
the interim arrangements for the period 
May 6 to June 30, 1956. This would 
leave the equivalent of $113,761,900 in 
deutschemark support for fiscal year 
1957 if the agreement is not extended 
beyond May 5, 1957. This compares 
with the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate 
of $261,757,200 in deutschemark support 
for the maintenance of United States 
forces in Germany, leaving a deficit, if 
no further deutschemark support is 
forthcoming, of $147,995,300. The De- 
partment of Defense has requested resto- 
ration of this $147,995,300. 

Mr. President, I should like to invite 
the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations and the House Committee on 
Appropriations and the two Houses of 
Congress, taking their work seriously, 
of necessity hope that arrangements will 
be made by the State Department and 
by the Defense Department under which 
the German Government will accept its 
fair share of deutschemark support, so 
that the American people will not be 
burdened too heavily. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Rrecorp a copy of the letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense—Comp- 
troller—to the chairman, Department of 
Defense Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
dated June 11, 1956, which provides fur- 
ther details on this matter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

June 11, 1956. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

Chairman, Department of Defense Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, United States Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHARMAN: During my testimony 
before your committee on the fiscal year 
1957 budget request for the Department of 
Defense, I stated: 

“Prior to the entry of the Federal Republic 
of Germany into NATO, agreement was 
reached between the Allied Powers and Ger- 
many on specific levels of deutschemark 
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support to be provided during the first year 
after Germany's entry into NATO. This 
period expires on May 5, 1956. Although 
there have been discussions with the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany on this matter, no 
agreement has yet been reached concerning 
the nature and extent of support that will 
be provided by Germany after May 5, 1956. 
A small amount of deutschemark support 
will continue to be received from the Berlin 
Magistrat regardless of the progress of ne- 
gotiations with the Federal Republic of 
Germany since such support can be expected 
to continue so long as that city remains 
under four-power occupation. 

“The committee will recall that our budget 
for fiscal year 1956 was submitted on a ‘gross’ 
dollar basis last year, and that $296 million 
was properly deleted from our budget when 
the authority contained in section 626 was 
continued for the Department of Defense. 
Because of Bureau of the Budget instruc- 
tions, and the current uncertainty as to the 
nature and extent of deutschemark support 
that will be available, our budget for fiscal 
year 1957 is again submitted on a ‘gross’ 
dollar basis, pending agreement on continued 
support. We will keep this committee ad- 
vised of the progress of negotiations and hope 
to be able to provide definite figures prior 
to final action by the committee on this 
bill.” 

Based on the above, the following amounts 
were included in the fiscal year 1957 budget 
requests in lieu of continued deutschemark 
support: 


Army: 
Military personnel $4, 926, 000 
Maintenance and operations.. 224, 018, 000 
Total; Army 228, 944, 000 
Air Force: 
Military personne 1, 560, 000 
Maintenance and operations.. 45, 815, 000 
Total, Air Force 47, 375, 000 
— — 
Total. Department of De- 
fense — KSS 276, 319, 000 


The amount of additional support to be 
provided by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many remained unresolved while the bill was 
under consideration by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House committee, however, 
recommended the reduction of the $276,- 
319,000 and stated in its report: 

“While it is understood that negotiations 
for the extension of these arrangements into 
the ensuing fiscal year are now pending, the 
committee is assuming that the arrange- 
ments will be extended in substantially the 
present form.” 

Because agreement could not be reached 
prior to May 5, 1956, the expiration date of 
the existing agreement, on the nature and 
extent of continued deutschemark support 
to be provided to United States forces by the 
Federal Republic of Germany, interim ar- 
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rangements were worked out under which 
the Federal Republic of Germany agreed to 
continue to provide support for United States 
forces through June 30, 1956, with settle- 
ment of the obligations incurred during this 
period dependent upon the outcome of the 
deutschemark-support negotiations. 

On June 7, 1956, agreement was reached 
that the Federal Republic of Germany will 
provide United States forces with goods and 
services amounting to 650 million deutsche- 
marks (equivalent to $154,761,900) for the 
1-year period May 6, 1956 to May 5, 1957, in- 
clusive. On a pro rata basis, it is antici- 
pated that the equivalent of $41 million of 
this amount will be allocated to cover 
deutschemark obligations incurred under the 
interim arrangements for the period May 6 
to June 30, 1956. This would provide the 
equivalent of $113,761,900 in deutschemark 
support for maintenance of United States 
forces in Germany in fiscal year 1957 through 
May 5, 1957. 

It is not possible at this time to estimate 
what support the United States will receive 
from the Federal Republic of Germany after 
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May 5. 1957, toward meeting the costs of 
maintaining United States forces in Ger- 
many. The nature and extent of continued 
support for the United States forces will 
depend in large part on the progress made 
by Germany in building up its own forces. 

The fiscal year 1957 budget estimate of 
$276,319,000 in lieu of deutschemark support 
provided $261,757,200 for maintenance of 
United States forces in Germany and $14,- 
561,800 for maintenance of United States 
forces in Berlin. It is anticipated that ade- 
quate deutschemark support will be provided 
by the Berlin magistrat, but, as stated above, 
only $113,761,900 can be considered definitely 
available in fiscal year 1957 in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, or $147,995,300 less 
than the budget estimate. On this basis, 
the amounts required for restoration to fund 
the military personnel and maintenance and 
operation appropriations of the Army and 
the Air Force through June 30, 1957, without 
taking into consideration the possible pro- 
vision of continued support by the Federal 
Republic of Germany after May 5, 1957, are 
as follows: 


Logs etl 3 


Army Air Fores 


Operation and 
maintenance 


Maintenance 9 per- 
and operations nnel 


President's budget request -| $3, 585, 000, 000 | $3, 192, 000, 000 | $3, 727,000,000 | $3, 786, 000, 000 
House action 3, 566, 704, 000 | 2, 954, 581,000 | 3, 718, 440, 000 684, 185, 000 
Restoration requested May 17, 1956_.-...-.---.- — — * 12, 476, 000 7 630 000 3 56, oon 000 
Total requested of Senate, May 17, 1956__-| 3, 566, 704, 000 967, 057, 000 725, 440, 
Additional funds required for ‘fiscal year 1957 SRON STR sai ne 
because of deficiency in deutschemark support. 773, 400 121, 495, 770 245, 000 25, 481, 130 
Revised total request to Senate 3, 567, 477, 400 | 3, 088, 552,770 | 3, 725, 685, 000 3, 765, 666, 130 


However, since the United States may re- 
ceive continued deutschemark support from 
Germany after May 5, 1957, it might be the 
desire of the Congress not to finance by dol- 
lar appropriation at this time the costs of 
maintaining our forces in Germany during 
the period May 5 to June 30, 1957. Ona pro 


rata basis, this would amount to $41 million, 
as shown in the attachment to this letter. 
On this basis, the amounts which would be 
required for restoration in the maintenance 
and operations appropriations of the Army 
and the Air Force are as follows: 


Maintenance Operation and 
and operations, maintenance, 
Army Air Force 
$3, 192, 000, 000 $3, 786, 000, 000 
2, 954, 581, 000 3, 684, 185, 000 
12, 476, 000 56, 000, 000 


Total requested of 840 F 2, 967, 057, 000 3, 740, 185, 000 
Additional poate required through May 5, 1957, because of deficiency in 

Ces So g apa i SES E 88, 369, 170 18, 626, 130 

Revised total request to Senate. 3, 758, 811, 130 


If it is the desire of the Congress to choose 
the latter course, it should be understood 
that in the absence of an adequate level of 
continued deutschemark support after May 
5, 1957, additional dollar appropriations of 
up to $41 million would be required to bring 
the Military Personnel and Maintenance and 


Operations appropriations of the Army and 
the Air Force into line with the amounts 
currently approved by the House, plus the 
amounts currently required to offset the de- 
ficiency in deutschemark support. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. J. MCNEIL. 


Relation of requested restoration to amounts reduced from fiscal year 1957 budget in anticipation of continued availability of $276,319,000 


deutschemark support 


Reduction by 


Equals estimate for forces in Germany 


Equals additional funds required for 2 year 1957 


requirements for May 6 to June 30, 105 


Equals dollar restoration required through May 5, 1957 


Less 9 support, Berlin Magistrat 


Less deutschemark support available in fiscal year 1957 for forces in 
EB OSS ET SN SA, SARE SEE, 


$228, 944, 000 
12, 741, 530 
216, 202, 470 
93, 933, 300 
122, 269, 170 
33, 900, 000 


89, 780, 700 


211, 276, 470 


Grand total 


$45, 815, 000 
270 


43, 994, 730 
18, 513, 600 


$276, 319, 000 
14, 561, 800 
261, 757, 200 


113, 761, 900 
147, 995, 300 
41, 000, 000 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
committee is of the belief that a more 
satisfactory arrangement should be made 
with the Federal Republic of Germany 
so that the cost of supporting our troops 
in Germany would be more equitably di- 
vided. For this reason, the Department 
of Defense request for restoration of 
funds to cover the deficiencies in 
deutschemark support was not allowed 
at this time. However, the committee 
wishes it understood that the reduction 
in funds shall in no wise interfere with 
planned troop strengths and facilities in 
Germany. I believe it only fair to cau- 
tion the Senate that we may be forced 
to provide additional funds for this pur- 
pose at a later date in the event that 
more satisfactory arrangements cannot 
be achieved. 

Mr. President, I should now like to 
return to the principal provisions of the 
bill as recommended by the committee. 

For the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense there is provided a total of $14,- 
950,000. This is the same sum recom- 
mended in the House bill and requested 
in the President’s budget. 

For interservice activities, the commit- 
tee recommends $643,875,000. This is 
the same amount recommended in the 
House bill, but is $13.5 million less than 
the amount requested in the President’s 
budget. The Department of Defense 
had also requested the reapportionment 
of $100 million for reserve tools and fa- 
cilities. This was denied by the House 
because of the $200 million made avail- 
able for this purpose in previous years 
only $15 million will finally remain allo- 
cated to the services. Furthermore, the 
Department of Defense has changed its 
policy in this regard and such tools will 
now be included in current production 
programs. 

The Department of Defense has not 
requested restoration of any of these 
funds, and none are recommended by 
the committee. 

For the Department of the Army, the 
committee recommends a total of $7,545,- 
787,000. This is $48,205,000 more than 
the amount recommended in the House 
bill, but $215,638,000 less than the budget 
estimate. However, excluding the dele- 
tion of $228,944,000 in lieu of deutsche- 
mark support, the amount recommended 
by the committee is actually $13,306,000 
in excess of the budget estimate. 

The sum of 83,566, 704,000 is provided 
for military personnel, the same amount 
as recommended in the House bill, but 
$18,296,000 below the budget estimate; 
$4,926,000 of this difference represents 
dollars in lieu of deutschemark support, 
$8,370,000 reflects savings in subsistence, 
and $5 million a reduction in travel. 
Aside from the deutschemark deficien- 
cies, none of these reductions will affect 
the Army’s ability to adequately support 
its planned June 30, 1957, personnel 
strength of 1,045,300 men, including the 
increased requirements in support of the 
Reserve Forees Act, and the distant 
early warning line. 

The sum of $2,967,057,000 is provided 
for maintenance and operation. This is 
$12,476,000 more than the amount rec- 
ommended in the House bill, but $224,- 
943,000 below the budget estimate; $224,- 
018,000 of the difference represents dol- 
lars in lieu of deutschemark support. 
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Except for a reduction of $925,000 made 
by the House—the cost of tuition for 
24 offieers in civilian law schools—the 
committee recommends restoration of 
the funds deleted by the House from this 
appropriation, namely, $12,476,000. The 
committee believes the restoration of 
these funds is justified to assist the De- 
partment of the Army in meeting certain 
unanticipated expenses, such as in- 
creases in wage rates for foreign national 
employees of the Department and in- 
creases in railroad freight rates author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. These increases were not 
known at the time the budget was pre- 
pared and were, therefore, not included. 

The sum of $60 million is provided for 
military construction for Army Reserve 
forces. This is $20 million more than 
the amount recommended in the House 
bill and included in the budget estimate. 
The additional $20 million recommended 
by the committee is for National Guard 
military construction—$16 million for 
armory construction and $4 million for 
nonarmory construction. Testimony 
adduced before the committee revealed 
that these additional amounts are re- 
quired if the National Guard military 
construction program is to proceed in 
an expeditious manner. The difficulties 
experienced with this construction pro- 
gram in past years have been largely 
removed and there is every reason to 
believe that these additional funds can be 
properly utilized during the coming fis- 
cal year. This recommendation is re- 
lated to the committee’s recommenda- 
tion for an increase in Army National 
Guard strength during the coming fiscal 
year. 

The committee recommends for the 
Army National Guard a total of $321,- 
492,000—$15,492,000 more than the 
amount recommended in the House bill 
and included in the budget estimate. Of 
this increase, $11,162,000 is to provide for 
an additional 16,900 Army National 
Guard men on drill pay status during 
fiscal year 1957, raising the total end 
strength to 425,000 as compared with 
a budgeted end strength of 408,100 men. 
The budgeted strength for end fiscal 
year 1957 is only 1,000 greater than the 
estimated strength on June 30, 1956. 
The committee feels the Army National 
Guard should be encouraged to con- 
tinue its growth in consonance with 
the intent of the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. An inerease of only 1,000 during 


fiscal year 1957 is entirely unrealistic. 


Testimony before the committee clear- 


ly revealed that on a conservative basis 


the. guard could readily attain an end 
fiscal year 1957 strength of 425,000. 

The committee also recommends an 
additional $4 million to enable the Army 
National Guard to increase the number 
of technicians by 552, and to provide for 
the equalization of the Army National 
Guard technician pay-grade structure. 
If this is not done, the additional cost of 
reclassification will have to be absorbed 
through reduction in pay or by no new 
authorized employment. The commit- 
tee also recommends the appropriation 
of $330,000 to assure National Guard 
teams the opportunity of attending na- 
tional rifle matches during fiscal year 
1957, 
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I think every Senator is familiar with 
the national rifle matches which take 
place every year, and which have taken 
place annually for many years. 

The sum of $215 million is recom- 
mended for the Army Reserve, the same 
amount recommended in the House bill, 
but $8 million less than the budget esti- 
mate. A major portion of this reduction 
is to reflect more realistic estimates of 
the number of men who might be ex- 
pected to enter the 6-month training 
program authorized under the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. This reduction 
should in no wise slow down this impor- 
tant program. The funds recommended 
will provide for a total of 298,600 Army 
reservists on drill-pay status for the end 
of fiscal year 1957 compared with an es- 
timated 215,055 on June 30, 1956, an in- 
crease of almost 85,000. The Department 
of the Army has not requested restora- 
tion of the funds deleted by the House, 
and none is recommended by the 
committee. 

The sum of $410 million is recom- 
mended for Army research and develop- 
ment. This is the same amount as that 
recommended in the House bill and in- 
cluded in the budget estimate. This sum 
is $77 million more than the amount 
appropriated for this purpose for fiscal 
year 1956. It should enable the Army to 
carry on a vigorous and farsighted re- 
search and development program, par- 
ticularly in the guided-missile and elec- 
tronics fields. 

The committee received information 
to the effect that this is one area in which 
the United States may be backward, and 
in which some military men feel that So- 
viet Russia may be ahead of us. 

There is an urgent need for the Army 
to develop and introduce into the forces 
the new and modern weapons required to 
insure a highly mobile force with the ut- 
most capability and fire power. 

For the National Board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice, the committee rec- 
ommends a total of $534,000—$237,000 
more than the amount recommended in 
the House bill and $109,000 greater than 
the budget estimate. This board is re- 
sponsible for encouraging. rifle practice, 
particularly among those citizens not or- 
dinarily reached in the Army training 
programs. For example, high-school 
boys are taught to shoot a .22 caliber 
rifie or a .30-caliber rifle. 

It is the opinion of the committee that 
rifle practice aids national preparedness 
by providing able-bodied citizens train- 
ing in the use of small arms. It was 
testified before the committee that funds 
were not available for the purchase of 
.22-caliber ammunition for the younger 
age group and for travel of civilian teams 
to national rifie matches and small- 
arms firing schools. The Department of 
the Army requested restoration of $128,- 
000 for travel and the committee recom- 
mends the appropriation of this amount. 
In addition, the committee recommends 
the appropriation of $109,000 for the 
purchase of .22 caliber ammunition, and 
also approval of section 633 of the gen- 
eral provisions of this bill which author- 
izes transfer of other types of ammuni- 
tion to the board, without reimburse- 
ment, 
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The sum of $5 million is recommended 
for the Alaska communication system, 
the same amount recommended in the 
House bill and included in the budget 
estimate. 

No new funds were requested for Army 
procurement and production for fiscal 
year 1957 since ample funds are available 
from prior year appropriations. It is 
estimated that the Army will carry over 
into fiscal year 1957 a total of $2,113,- 
000,000 in this appropriation. That is 
the backlog. This will adequately sup- 
port the Army’s obligational program of 
$1,386,000,000 planned for fiscal year 
1957. A large proportion of these funds 
will be devoted to the procurement of 
guided missiles, aircraft, and other mod- 
ern weapons. 

The committee recommends for the 
Department of the Navy a shade less 
than $10 billion—$9,999,997,000. This is 
$463,000 more than the amount recom- 
mended in the House bill but $47,603,000 
less than the budget estimate. 

For naval petroleum reserves, the com- 
mittee recommends $1,183,000—$500,000 
more than the amount recommended in 
the House bill but $29,000 less than the 
budget estimate. The House deleted 
from the budget request $529,000 for the 
proposed exploration and drilling on 
San Nicholas Island, Calif., as there ap- 
pears to be no authority or justification 
for this project. However, no funds were 
requested by the Navy for the mainte- 
nance, protection, and conservation of 
the Government’s. oil-shale plant at 
Rifle, Colo. The committee supports the 
House deletion of $529,000 for explora- 
tion and drilling but recommends the 
inclusion of $500,000 for the oil-shale 
plant at Rifle, Colo. 

For servicewide operations the com- 
mittee recommends $102,435,000—$37,- 
000 less than the amount recommended 
in the House bill, and $73,000 less than 
the budget estimate. The Navy had in- 
cluded in this appropriation request 
funds for furnishing six sets of flag offi- 
cers’ quarters. The number of quarters 
was subsequently reduced to 3, and 
$36,000 was deleted by the House. Since 
the remaining 3 sets of quarters have 
not as yet been approved by the Con- 
gress, the committee recommends a fur- 
ther reduction of $37,000 from the bill 
for furnishing and maintenance of these 
quarters, on the grounds that they are 
not likely to be available for occupancy 
during the coming fiscal year. 

That reference is to the quarters which 
are to be built on the Naval Observatory 
grounds off Massachusetts Avenue. 
Money was requested for furniture and 
equipment, when, as a matter of fact, 
the housing will not be completed dur- 
ing this year. 

For all other Department of the Navy 
appropriations, the committee recom- 
mends the same amounts recommended 
in the House bill. 

The sum of $2,478,316,000 is provided 
for Navy military personnel. This should 
enable the Navy to support a military 
personnel strength for June 30, 1957, of 
678,223. 

The sum of $647,100,000 is provided for 
Marine Corps military personnel. This 
will provide the Marine Corps with a 
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personnel strength of 205,735 for June 
30, 1957. 

For aircraft and related procurement 
in the Navy, $1,732,900,000 is recom- 
mended, the same amount recommended 
in the House bill and included in the 
budget estimate. These funds will pro- 
vide for the procurement of almost 1,500 
new aircraft for the Navy and Marine 
Corps. This quantity, when combined 
with aircraft procured with prior year 
funds, will result in deliveries of approxi- 
mately 2,000 aircraft per year through 
calendar year 1958. The funds recom- 
mended will enable the Navy to begin 
production engineering and procurement 
of long lead-time components and mate- 
rials for two new models of aireraft in 
advance of their actual production. 
Additional funds will have to be pro- 
vided in the 1958 budget to procure suffi- 
cient quantities of these particular mod- 
els to permit accelerated test and evalu- 
ation. ‘This procedure of concurrent de- 
sign and production engineering should 
speed up the flow of modern aircraft to 
the Navy, and yet avoid cost by prema- 
ture production orders. 

For shipbuilding and conversion, the 
committee recommends a total of $1,479,- 
700,000—the same amount recommended 
in the House bill and included in the 
budget estimate. This will finance the 
Navy’s 1957 shipbuilding program, con- 
sisting of 23 ship, including a sixth For- 
restal carrier, 12 destroyers and frigate 
guided-missile ships, 1 nuclear-powered 
guided-missile cruiser, and 6 nuclear- 
powered submarines, plus 4,629 tons of 
landing craft. It also includes the con- 
version and modernization of 22 ships, 
including 4 attack aircraft carriers, 5 
guided-missile light cruisers, 1 amphibi- 
ous assault ship, 1 attack transport, 1 
seaplane tender, 6 radar picket escort 
vessels, and 4 ocean radar-station ships, 
together with about 16,000 tons of serv- 
ice and other small craft. The program 
also includes funds to commence design 
and advanced procurement of a power- 
plant for a nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier. 

The committee recommends a total of 
$95 million for Naval Reserve personnel 
and $26,800,000 for Marine Corps Re- 
serve personnel. This will provide the 
Naval Reserve with a total of 165,359 men 
in drill-pay status and the Marine Corps 
Reserve with a total of 60,060 by June 30, 
1957. This is an increase of a little over 
5,000 in the Naval Reserve and almost 
10,000 in the Marine Corps Reserve dur- 
ing fiscal year 1957. 

The committee recommends $492 mil- 
lion for Navy research and development, 
a reduction of $1 million from the budget 
estimate, but an increase of more than 
$60 million over the amount appropriated 
for fiscal year 1956. There is a difference 
of only $1 million as between the budget 
estimate and the recommendation. 

The reduction of $1 million reflects an 
effort to force the Navy to screen out 
questionable projects in the so-called 
military-science program. The funds 
provided should enable the Navy to carry 
forward a vigorous program of research 
and development, particularly in the air- 
craft and guided missile fields. 
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I shall not discuss in detail the remain- 
ing Department of the Navy appropria- 
tions, except to say that the funds rec- 
ommended by the committee should be 
fully adequate to carry forward the Navy 
program as presented to the Congress. 

Mr. President, before I discuss the 
committee’s recommendations for the 
Department of the Air Force, I should 
like to touch briefly on the committee ac- 
tion with regard to several other matters. 

With respect to section 612: Scrap and 
salvage, the committee recommends an 
increase of $22,500,000 in the limitation 
on funds expended for the preparation 
for sale and salvage of scrap and surplus 
materials, raising the amount from $31 
million to $53,500,000. These funds are 
generated from receipts from the sale 
of scrap, salvage, and surplus materials. 
Receipts from the sale of surplus are in- 
cluded for the first time. It is the ob- 
jective of the proposed section 612 to 
establish a single all-inclusive fund to 
finance the Department of Defense dis- 
posal program which heretofore had been 
financed from several sources. This in- 
crease in the limitation will permit the 
Department of Defense to put greater 
emphasis on the program for getting rid 
of old scrap, salvage, and surplus mate- 
rials, thereby freeing warehouse space for 
other more useful purposes. 

What the section actually does in 
practice is to provide that all the funds 
now being used for the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Corps—for all agencies of 
the Department of Defense—shall be at 
the disposal of one particular agency, in 
a revolving fund, which will handle the 
whole matter. We believe it can be done 
better in that way, and that it will save 
the Government some money. 

With respect to the Air Force indus- 
trial fund, the committee recommends 
the following provision: 

During the fiscal year 1957 there is hereby 
authorized to be transferred to the Air Force 
industrial fund not to exceed $40 million 
from the Navy industrial fund and not to 


exceed $110 million from the Army indus- 
trial fund, 


The committee deleted language pro- 
vided by the House which would rescind 
these amounts from the respective ac- 
counts of the Army and Navy. The ef- 
fect of this amendment would be to au- 
thorize the transfer of funds from the 
Army and Navy industrial funds to the 
Air Force industrial fund so as to enable 
the Air Force to place the Military Air 
Transport Service and eight major air- 
craft overhaul installations under indus- 
trial funding. The funds provided con- 
stitute the amount needed to finance the 
recoverable costs of work in process until 
the Air Force industrial fund can be re- 
imbursed by the customer agencies. Va- 
rious groups and commissions, including 
the Hoover Commission, which have 
studied Defense Department operations, 
have strongly urged the application of 
the industrial fund principle to these 
types of activities. 

The committee feels the advantages to 
be gained by placing these activities 
under industrial funding are so great 
that no obstacles should be placed in the 
way of the early accomplishment of this 
objective. 
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In making this recommended change, 
however, the committee wishes to make 
it clear that the Department of Defense 
should, in the future, utilize the services 
of commercial transportation to the full- 
est extent possible when it is more eco- 
nomical; and that in evaluating relative 
costs of transportation the Department 
should recognize the element of time 
saved as an important factor. 

The committee recommends the inclu- 
sion of the following new section—sec- 
tion 635, expense of development—re- 
quested by the Department of Defense: 

Appropriations available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for major procurement of 
aircraft and missiles shall be available for 
expenses of development. 


The procurement appropriations of 
the military departments have for sev- 
eral years provided funds for financing 
development of items being procured and 
produced, although the language of these 
appropriations does not specifically cover 
such expenses. The expenditures for 
development being made from procure- 
ment appropriations are generally as- 
sociated with the missiles program. In 
the interest of avoiding any delays in 
the program, because of technicalities, 
the foregoing amendment is recom- 
mended. 

The proposal would involve no change 
from past and present practice concern- 
ing the use of the funds from the pro- 
curement appropriations for the devel- 
opment aspects associated with the pro- 
curement and production of missiles. 
The purpose would be to support present 
practices of using procurement funds for 
those portions of development which are 
inseparable from the production phase 
in the procurement of weapons. 

With respect to the disposal of com- 
mercial activities, the committee has 
taken no action to restore section 638 of 
the 1956 act, which was identical to 
section 633 of this bill, as reported to the 
House. 

This would haye permitted committee 
action, either approving or disapproving, 
the disposal or transfer, by contract or 
otherwise, of work that for a period of 3 
years or more has been performed by 
civilian personnel of the Department of 
Defense. However, the committee di- 
rects the Department of Defense to main- 
tain all such facilities and activities 
within the Department, unless such dis- 
posal or transfer is economically justi- 
fied, and unless no increased costs re- 
sult. The Department of Defense is di- 
rected to report periodically to this com- 
mittee on actions taken regarding such 
disposal or transfer. 

The committee recommends for the 
Department of the Air Force a total of 
$16,779,125,000—$1,300,000,000 more than 
the amount provided by the House ver- 
sion of the bill, and $1,112,625,000 more 
than the budget request. 

These particular recommendations 
were the subject of considerable discus- 
sion in the committee. The majority 
view is that the Air Force program should 
be further accelerated, especially the 
buildup of the strategic long-range air 
forces. In order to receive firsthand in- 
formation on this matter, the commit- 
tee invited Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, the 
commanding general of the Strategic Air 
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Command, to appear before it. Gen- 
eral LeMay made it very clear, in his 
testimony before the committee, that he 
did not consider the Air Force budget 
presented to the Congress fully adequate 
to the Nation’s needs as he saw them. 

It was the opinion of the majority of 
the committee, at least, that General 
LeMay, because he is in command of the 
Strategic Air Force is in a better posi- 
tion to tell the Congress and the country 
what is actually needed in order ade- 
quately to protect and safeguard the 
general welfare and defense of the 
United States than is anyone else of 
whom we know. 

It was brought out in the hearings 
that the Air Force's fiscal year 1957 
budget request contained about $5 bil- 
lion for SAC. The SAC forces proposed 
by General LeMay to the committee 
would according to his estimate, cost 
about $8 billion per year, $3 billion more 
than is contained in the fiscal year 1957 
budget. Yet. these are not the forces 
General LeMay thinks we require in 
order to maintain our air supremacy 
over the U. S. S. R. in 1960; rather they 
are the forces he believes we can attain 
without resorting to what he calls 
extraordinary measures. 

General LeMay told the committee: 

The principal requirements for support of 
this force are, first, a portion of the force 
must be maintained on a continuous combat 
alert. This means more people on a 
proved experience level and special facilities 
designed for this function. Simpler, more 
rugged bombs will also be necessary. Second, 
the force must be dispersed to the extent 
that managerial efficiency will permit. This 
means more bases, Third. the security of the 
force requires a communications and control 
system, both rapid and foolproof. This sys- 
tem must tie all elements of the Strategic 
Air Command, the Continental Air Defense 
Command, and the highest national author- 
ities into one common net. Fourth, the 
maximum number of nonstrategic Air Com- 
mand military air bases and civil airfields 
must be made compatible with Strategic 
Air Command aircraft for emergency use. 
Every airfield we develop under the minimum 
standards for Strategic Air Command use 
increases our flexibility and complicates the 
Soviet task. Fifth, research and develop- 
ment must be urgently pressed on the suc- 
cessor to the B-52, on missiles and on other 
aids which will enhance our ability to pene- 
trate enemy defenses. We must have a 
modernized force in being to meet each new 
threat as it develops, 


In brief, General LeMay says he needs 
more modern aircraft, more bases, more 
highly trained people, and more research 
and development. 

The committee recognizes that more 
money alone will not provide all that 
General LeMay requires; but to the ex- 
tent that it would help in maintaining 
our air superiority over the U. S. S. R., it 
should be provided. The committee 
recognizes that since 1945, the greatest 
single deterrent to war has been the 
strength of the United States Air Force, 
together with its possession of nuclear 
weapons. If we are to believe the ex- 
perts, today the United States is in dan- 
ger of falling behind in the development 
and production of the means to deliver 
this “greatest single deterrent.” 

The amendments totaling $1 billion 
160 million which have been added to the 


Air Force portion of this bill are the 
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committee’s answer to this threat. That 
is the answer of the committee, and I 
think it is the answer that the American 
people would give to this threat. 

We do not hold that this additional 
sum will prevent war any more than the 
lack of it will bring on a conflict. But 
we do believe that we dare not, we must 
not gamble on the security of our way of 
life, on the very existence of our Nation 
by hamstringing the production of our 
most effective weapons. This commit- 
tee, this Congress, cannot produce B-52 
bombers and modern fighters. Nor can 
it do the research necessary to produce 
the weapons of the future to counterbal- 
ance those being produced by other na- 
tions. But we can provide the funds 
necessary to do this, and we can alert the 
people of this Nation to the dangers of 
falling behind in production, in research, 
in development, of those weapons and 
those systems without which we might 
well become a second-rate airpower. 

There may be those who would wish to 
muddy our thinking by referring to the 
single-weapon fallacy. Let me say 
right now that I am not one who believes 
that through airpower alone we can re- 
main invincible. Our Army, our Navy, 
and our Marine Corps are an integral 
part of our defense team. We could 
never win a war or hope to keep the 
peace without them, 

Nor am I one who is forgetful of the 
tremendous costs of this preparedness. 
How much better it would be if we could 
reduce our Armed Forces to a real peace- 
time basis, refrain from spending these 
billions upon billions for armament, and 
instead pour our energies entirely into 
making this country, this world, a better 
place in which to live. 

But we must constantly remember 
that this expense is small when balanced 
against the frightful costs of war—not 
only in money, but in the men, women, 
and children who might well be obliter- 
ated, vaporized, in the conflict—and in 
the exhaustion of our natural resources, 
and our moral fiber, so precious if we 
are to continue to develop this great 
Nation. 

And so the majority of our committee 
has recommended the addition of $1,- 
160,000,000 to this bill; divided into 5 
appropriation titles: $800 million for air- 
craft; $200 million for base construction; 
$100 million for research and develop- 
ment; $40 million for operation and 
maintenance; and $20 million for per- 
sonnel. 

I shall speak of each of these briefly in 
turn as I come to them. 

Specifically, the committee recom- 
mends, for aircraft and related procure- 
ment, a total of $6,848,500,000—$800 
million more than the amount recom- 
mended in both the House bill and the 
budget estimate. These additional funds 
are to be used primarily for increasing 
the production of heavy bombers for the 
Strategic Air Command. At the same 
time, should it be deemed advisable, part 
of these funds may be used to increase 
the production of fighter aircraft for the 
continental defense. 

For procurement other than aircraft, 
the committee recommends $1,177,000,- 
000—$77 million more than recom- 
mended in the House bill but the same 
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amount contained in the budget esti- 
mate. In restoring the $77 million 
deleted by the House, the committee took 
cognizance of Air Force testimony to the 
effect that these funds were required to 
finance certain additional budgetary re- 
quirements which were not included in 
the budget submission. These require- 
ments were for the acceleration of the air 
defense missile program, increases in 
support equipment for missile programs, 
modification and alinement of training 
equipment with recent changes in air- 
craft programs, additional equipment, 
equipment for the western extension of 
the distant early warning line, and in- 
creased equipment costs for SAGE, and 
the DEW line. These requirements the 
Air Force estimates will far exceed the 
$77 million restored by the committee. 

Ask the average member of the Ameri- 
can public if he would like to have that 
much insurance for the protection of 
his country. We are willing to rest our 
case on that basis. 

For research and development, the 
committee recommends $710 million— 
$100 million more than the amount rec- 
ommended in the House bill and con- 
tained in the budget estimate. Sufficient 
evidence was adduced in testimony before 
the committee to indicate that additional 
funds could very profitably be used in the 
research and development program of 
the Air Force. 

Although Air Force Secretary Quarles 
indicated that he considered the Air 
Force budget request for research and 
development “an austere but satisfactory 
level, requiring further very careful 
study,” General Twining made it clear 
that he felt the Air Force could profit- 
ably use additional funds in that area. 
What does “an austere but satisfactory 
level” mean? It means a tightening. 
It means a squeezing of the pocketbook. 
In these days when our Government gives 
$4 billion for foreign aid, some persons 
whimper about $100 million being ap- 
propriated for research and develop- 
ment for the protection of the country. 

General Callahan, the Air Force As- 
sistant for Programing, also stated: 

In my Judgment, we could usefully obligate 
on the order of $150 million to $200 million 


more during fiscal year 1957 in research and 
development. 


The $100 million proposed for research 
and development is recommended be- 
cause the high priority projects such as 
ballistic missiles and atom power aircraft 
are using such a large part of the re- 
search dollars available to the Air Force 
that many other important worthwhile 
projects are being squeezed out of the 
program or inadequately financed, there- 
by reducing our technical leadership in 
many areas. 

For operations and maintenance, the 
committee recommends a total of $3,- 
780,185,000, an increase of $96 million 
over the amount recommended in the 
House bill, but $5,815,000 less than the 
budget estimate. As in the case of the 
Army, the Air Force budget estimate for 
operations and maintenance contained 
$45,815,000 in lieu of deutschemark sup- 
port. Excluding this item, the commit- 
tee recommendation actually adds $40 
million to the budget estimate. This $40 
million has been added to the bill to sup- 
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port the increased operational and force 
buildup. In addition the committee 
recommends restoration of $56 million 
deleted by the House, as requested by the 
Air Force. This will permit the Air 
Force to support approved activities and 
force buildup which are essential to meet 
approved program objectives. 

Specifically, the $56 million will pro- 
vide $30 million for aviation fuel and oil, 
$6 million for logistic support, $15 mil- 
lion for operational support, $4 million 
for training support, and $1 million for 
servicewide support. 

For military personnel, the committee 
recommends a total of $3,745,440,000, 
which is $27 million more than the 
amount recommended in the House bill, 
and $18,440,000 more than the budget 
estimate. Excluding $1,560,000 included 
in the budget estimate in lieu of 
deutschemark support, the committee 
recommendations actually add $20 mil- 
lion to the budget estimate. 

The Air Force testified that restoration 
of $7 million is necessary in order to re- 
assign and deploy military personnel on a 
permanent change of station basis in 
order to accomplish the required man- 
ning of the additional six wings and sup- 
port units planned for activation during 
the fiscal year 1957. The increase of $20 
million is provided for additional person- 
nel needed to implement an augmented 
Air Force. 

The committee also recommends lan- 
guage similar to that contained in Sen- 
ate Document 127 be included in the bill. 
This would permit the utilization of $57,- 
853,000 of the 1957 appropriation to pay 
obligations incurred under this head in 
fiscal 1956. It was testified that the ad- 
ditional sum is required to cover unan- 
ticipated increases in certain personnel 
costs associated with a larger number of 
reenlistments than previously estimated. 
Unless additional funds are supplied, in- 
creased costs cannot be met without re- 
ducing the planned level of personnel. 

The committee recommends a total of 
$59,300,000 for Air Force Reserve per- 
sonnel and $258,700,000 for the Air Na- 
tional Guard. These are the same 
amounts recommended in the House bill 
and included in the budget estimates. 
These funds will provide for a total of 
67,980 men in drill pay status in the Air 
National Guard and 99,685 in the Air 
Force Reserve. 

‘The committee recommends an appro- 
priation at this time of $200 million for 
“Military construction, Air Force,” in 
order to provide, at the earliest possible 
time, needed funds for the construction 
of bases required for the proper opera- 
tion of the larger aircraft. Total mili- 
tary construction requests for fiscal year 
1957 for the Air Force amount to $1,228,- 
000,000 and have not yet been acted upon 
by the Congress. In recommending an 
immediate appropriation of $200 million, 
the committee is acting on the assump- 
tion that a like amount will be deducted 
from the appropriation request for mili- 
tary construction in the supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1957. The net effect 
of this action is to make construction 
funds available to the Air Force earlier 
than would otherwise be possible, to 
be utilized in accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in the justifica- 
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tion already submitted to our committee 
and to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

We wished to give them that much 
lead time, and probably when the ap- 
propriations for construction are made 
in the supplemental appropriation bill, 
this amount will be deducted from the 
total appropriated for the Air Force for 
that purpose. 

It will permit the Air Force to pro- 
ceed immediately with construction for 
the dispersal of the SAC forces, the con- 
struction needed for the ballistic mis- 
siles program and for certain classified 
projects which are of great importance 
to the United States. Making these 
funds available now will permit contract- 
ing at an early date and start on the 
projects this fall and avoid a delay in 
these projects until next spring, which 
would be the case if the Air Force was 
required to wait for the passage of the 
regular public-works appropriations bill. 

Mr. President, the committee, in rec- 
ommending appropriations of this great 
magnitude, almost $35 billion, exclud- 
ing—except for $200 million—funds for 
Military construction, fully recognizes 
the financial burden imposed on the 
American people. But the Congress has 
a responsibility, not only to guard the 
publie purse, but also to guard the Na- 
tion’s security. 

The cost of national defense is un- 
avoidably increasing, primarily because 
of the increasing costs of new weapons. 
Practically every new item of equipment 
procured for our military forces costs 
considerably more, sometimes 2 or 3 
times more than the item it replaces. 
Yet it is only by developing, producing, 
and integrating these new weapons into 
our military forces as rapidly as feasible 
that we can continue to assure our na- 
tional security in an increasingly danger- 
ous world. 

Clearly, under these circumstances, 
greater economy and efficiency in the 
management of the Defense Establish- 
ment is an absolute necessity. Numer- 
ous examples of duplication have been 
forcibly brought to the attention of the 
committee. In some cases, the commit- 
tee believes this duplication borders on 
unconscionable waste of the country’s re- 
sources, not only in materials, but in land 
resources, manpower, and money. 

The committee recognizes that in lim- 
ited areas of research and development, 
certain parallel research efforts will 
unavoidably be necessary for the sake 
of rapid progress. The committee is 
also aware that healthy competition 
among the services is desirable. But the 
committee expresses deep concern over 
duplication of functions and facilities 
among the services which tend to reduce 
the overall effectiveness of our military 
effort. 

The committee is well aware that the 
Congress cannot legislate departmental 
economy. It is also aware that this 
Nation cannot expect a balanced’ econ- 
omy unless and until officials charged 
with the responsibility for these vast 
spending programs make a renewed 
effort to curtail nonessential expendi- 
tures. 

Within the Department of Defense, 
unification of the armed services must 
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be made a fact, and the joint use of 
existing facilities where feasible must 
be made mandatory. Construction of 
new facilities should be initiated only 
when existing facilities are fully utilized. 

Mr. President, the bill which is now 
before the Senate provides the funds 
necessary to support the size and kind 
of forces needed to assure the peace and 
security of the United States in the years 
to come. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
first I wish to commend the Senator from 
New Mexico for his excellent description 
of the action taken by the committee. 
As one who listened to most of the testi- 
mony and studied the evidence submit- 
ted to the committee, I would say that 
his statement covers very clearly the 
action of the committee. 

It is my understanding that the com- 
mittee was unanimous, with the excep- 
tion of several items concerning the Air 
Force. I should like to bring out that 
fact, if I may, at the present time, so as 
to develop what the issues are as be- 
tween the majority and the minority of 
the committee. The differences all re- 
late to the Air Force. 

In the committee the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico offered an 
amendment which would have increased 
the budget estimates on certain aircraft 
items, to wit, aircraft and procurement, 
research and development, operation and 
maintenance, personnel, and military 
construction, by a total of $1,160 million. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, The total consists of 
the sums of $800 million, $200 million, 
$100 million, $40 million, and $20 million. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 
There is $200 million for an advance on 
construction. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That amend- 
ment was adopted in committee by a vote 
of 13 to 12. Afterward, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. BR DES], the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, submitted an amendment on the 
floor of the Senate, of which I and several 
other Senators are sponsors, which would 
reduce the amounts proposed to be 
appropriated by the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Mexico, as 
follows: 

Aircraft and related procurement. 
The amount recommended by the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico is $800 million 
additional. The amount provided by the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire is $350 million. There is a 
difference of $450 million. 

For research and development, the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico provides an increase of $100 mil- 
lion over the estimate of the Budget 
Bureau, and the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire carries the 
same figure. 

For operation and maintenance, the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico provides $40 million, and the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire provides $30 million. So 


there is a difference of $10 million there. _ 
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For personnel, the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico provides $20 
million, and the Bridges amendment 
provides $20 million. The amounts are 
the same. 

For military construction, the Senator 
from New Mexico would provide $200 
million now, While the Senator from New 
Hampshire would strike out the amend- 
ment and allow it to come up in the regu- 
lar construction bill. 

So that, boiled down, the committee 
was unanimous except as to the three 
items, namely, aircraft and related pro- 
curement, where there is a difference of 
$450 million; operation and mainte- 
nance, where there is a difference of $10 
million; and the question of whether 
any military construction money shall 
be included in this bill or whether it shall 
be considered in a later bill. 

Does the Senator from New Mexico 
agree with me that the issues, as we see 
them, concern those three items? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Unless some in- 
dividual Member of the Senate has an 
amendment which he wishes to offer, 
there is no other difference of opinion? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. The 
only differences are between the $800 
million in my amendment and the $350 
million in the Bridges amendment, the 
difference of $10 million with reference 
to operation and maintenance, and the 
difference of $200 million in construc- 
tion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with the 
Senator, and I appreciate his statement 
this afternoon, to which I have listened 
with attention, following him as he fin- 
ished reading his pages, because of the 
details involved. 

I hope to have a few remarks of my 
own to make on the general subject, 
either tomorrow or on Monday. But I 
wish to commend the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts, and I wish to assure 
the Senate that the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, both the 
subcommittee and the full committee, on 
both sides of the so-called political line, 
were at all times most cooperative. I 
do not believe any politics was involved, 
whatsoever. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am sure the 
Senator is correct. There was simply a 
difference of opinion as to whether we 
should try to advance the time for build- 
ing a greater number of aircraft. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. One redeeming fea- 
ture, as I think my good friend from 
Massachusetts will agree with me, is that 
a supplemental bill will carry the con- 
struction items. When military con- 
struction is dealt with in the supple- 
mental bill, I would be willing to go 
along with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts in deducting this amount from 
that bill. The only reason why I think 
it is necessary now is to gain a little time 
during the construction season. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I agree with the 
Senator from New Mexico that the Air 
Force needs the full amount of construc- 
tion money covered by the estimate. 
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That amount, if my memory is correct, 
is $1,228,000,000. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. What difference 
would it make if we granted this much 
extra time during the construction 
months? In a few months it will be 
getting cold in many places. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We should also 
make sure that we know what projects 
are authorized and on what projects we 
are going to allow money to be spent, 
rather than to put $200 million into con- 
struction now, even though it may have 
been authorized in the past. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think it would be a 
good principle if we handled all these 
items in one bill, because they can cover 
a multitude of sins by the time the 
supplemental bill is taken up. It is 
usually said that the projects were not 
ready at the time of the regular appro- 
priation bill. I think it would be a good, 
sound principle to put them in the regu- 
lar bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from New Mexico has had much ex- 
perience in these matters. I again com- 
mend him for his thoughtful statement 
and for the courtesy and patience with 
which he conducted the hearings dur- 
ing the past few weeks. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 


DISPERSION OF DEFENSE 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
Government of the United States main- 
tains a sound policy of dispersion with 
respect to defense industries. I think, 
in. part, that policy, perhaps, ought to 
be constantly subject to review, but it 
has been carefully arrived at and, from 
time to time, has been amended. The 
people of the United States believe in 
the wisdom of a sound policy of disper- 
sion of defense industries. 

Mr. President, tomorrow the Senate 
will debate H. R. 9852 which provides for 
certain amendments to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950. I very much regret 
that an amendment has been submitted 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
which, if adopted, would write into the 
defense production bill a statement with 
respect to the congressional policy of 
dispersion, a statement, which, in my 
judgment, has not been carefully con- 
sidered, and which would create con- 
fusion. It completely avoids inclusion 
of many of the carefully drawn criteria 
which the Office of Defense Mobilization 
has prepared in the present dispersal 
order. Indeed, Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Defense, speaking through 
the Department of the Air Force, has 
registered its objection to the so-called 
geographic dispersal amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Utah. 

In connection with tomorrow’s debate 
I wish the Members of the Senate to have 
readily available to them a copy of the 
present Federal order with respect to dis- 
persal. Therefore, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Defense Mobili- 
zation Order No. 1-19, issued by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and signed by 
Arthur S. Flemming, Director, be printed 
in full in the Recorp, at this point in 
my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the order 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EZECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, OFFICE 
OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION—DEFENSE Mo- 
BILIZATION ORDER I-19 


Subject: Dispersion and Protective Con- 
ase SONNY, Criteria, Responsibill- 
tles. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me 
pursuant to the National Security Act ot 
1947, as amended: Reorganization Plan No. 
3, effective June 12, 1953; and the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended; the 
following policy, criteria, and assignment of 
responsibilities for dispersion and protec- 
tive construction are promulgated: 

1. Policy: It is the policy of the United 
States to encourage and, when appropriate, 
to require that new facilities and major ex- 
pansions of existing facilities important to 
national security be located, insofar as prac- 
ticable, so as to reduce the risk of damage 
in the event of attack; and to encourage 
and, when appropriate, require the incor- 
poration of protective construction features 
in new and existing facilities to provide re- 
sistance to weapons effects suitable to the 
locations of said facilities. 

2. Criteria: 

(a) The distance of a facility from the 
probable area of destruction is the con- 
trolling factor in reducing the risk of attack 
damage to such facility. In determining the 
appropriate distance consideration will be 
given to all relevant factors, including: 

(1) The most likely objects or targets 
of enemy attack, such as certain military, 
industrial, population, and governmental 
concentrations. 

(2) The size of such targets. 

(3) The destructive power of a large yield 
‘weapon or weapons suitable to the particular 
target. 

(4) The gradation of pressures and ther- 
mal radiation at various distances from an 
assumed point of detonation. 

(5) The characteristics of the proposed 
facility, including underground and built-in 
protective construction features, with re- 
spect to its resistance to nuclear, chemical, 
and unconventional weapons. 

(6) The degree of damage which a facility 
could sustain and still remain operable. 

(T) The ground environment or natural 
barriers which might provide added pro- 
tection to the facility. 

(8) The economic, operational, and ad- 
ministrative requirements in carrying out 
the function for which the facility is to be 
provided. 

b. While no single distance standard and 
no single set of protective construction speci- 
fications against nuclear, chemical, and un- 
conventional weapons are feasible for all sit- 
uations, the above factors will be applied so 
as to achieve the most protection practicable 
for a specific situation. 

3. Responsibilities: 

(a) All departments and agencies of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
are responsible for adherence to the policy 
and criteria herein set forth with respect to 
programs under their control. Without limi- 
tation, specific reference is made to the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) All agencies: (a) Programs for mini- 
mizing the ility of the mobilization 
base (DMO-I-4, paragraph 17); (b) consid- 
eration of dispersed location and protective 
construction in the review of application 
for tax amortization (DMO-III-1, hs 
4 and 5; DMO-VI-4); (e) application of dis- 
persion standards to facilities of the execu- 
tive branch, in accordance with policy and 
standards issued by Director, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 

(2) Department of Defense: Programs for 
maximum use of dispersed plants, and de- 
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velopment of standards for strategic loca- 
tions and physical security, (DMO-I-12, 
par. 2 (g) (h) and (0).) 

(3) Department of the Interior: Programs 
for continuity of production of certain as- 
signed industries. (DMO-I-13, par. 2 (J).) 

(4) Department of Agriculture: Programs 
for operation of vital food facilities. (DMO- 
I-9, par. 2 (h).) : 

(5) Department of Commerce: Programs 
for dispersion and continuity of production. 
(DMO-I-8, par. 2 (g) and (h).) 

(6) Federal Civil Defense Administration: 
Development and coordination of plans and 
programs for the reduction of urban vulner- 
ability. (DMO-I-18.) 

(b) The Department of Commerce (Office 
of Area Development) is responsible for pro- 
viding guidance and assistance to depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to industry, public and private per- 
sons and organizations including local dis- 
persion committees, in the application of the 
policy and criteria contained herein. 

(1) By agreement between the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of 
Commerce, Department of Defense will pro- 
vide guidance on certain industrial and other 
nonmilitary projects in which it has a direct 
and special interest. 

(2) The Department of Con merce may 
make similar arrangements with other de- 
partments and agencies to provide guidance 
on projects in which they have a direct and 
special interest, provided that reasonable 
safeguards to assure consistency and uni- 
formity in the application of the policy and 
standards are maintained. 

(3) The Department of Defense is respon- 
sible for the application of this policy to 
military projects without consultation with 
the Department of Commerce, but with due 
regard to the location of other vital facil- 
ities and plans for reduction of urban vul- 
nerability as developed by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

(c) The Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, responsible for the development and 
coordination of plans and programs for the 
reduction of urban vulnerability, is respon- 
sible for integrating at the metropolitan 
target zone level dispersion actions with all 
other measures which can make urban areas 
less attractive targets. It is also responsible 
for promulgating construction standards and 
specifications for the protection of persons 
and property from nuclear and unconven- 
tional weapons effects. The Department of 
Commerce and all others concerned will be 
governed by such standards in rendering the 
guidance and assistance described in para- 
graph b, above. 

4. feelsions: This order supersedes the dis- 
persion policy statement of August 10, 1951. 

5. This order is effective immediately. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director, 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I very 
much hope the Members of the Senate 
will study that order and then contrast 
it with the language contained in House 
bill 9852 which will be before the Senate 
tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that section 4 of House bill 9852 be 
printed in the Recor» at this point in my 
marks, 

There being no objection, section 4 of 
House bill 9852 was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Sec. 4. Section 2 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended, is hereby 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“In order to insure productive capacity in 
the event of such an attack on the United 
States, it is the policy of the Congress to 
promote the geographical dispersal of the 
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industrial facilities of the United States in 
the interest of the national defense, and to 
discourage the concentration of such pro- 
ductive facilities within limited geographical 
areas which are vulnerable to attack by an 
enemy of the United States. In the con- 
struction of any Government-owned indus- 
trial facilities, in the rendition of any Gov- 
ernment financial assistance for the con- 
struction, expansion, or improvement of any 
industrial facilities, and in the procurement 
of goods and services, under this or any other 
act, each department and agency of the 
Executive Branch shall apply, under the co- 
ordination of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, when practicable and consistent with 
existing law and the desirablity for maintain- 
ing a sound economy, the principle of the 
geographical dispersal of such facilities in 
the interest of national defense. Nothing 
contained in this paragraph shall preclude 
the use of existing industrial facilities. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, tomor- 
row I shall object to the provision of the 
House bill with respect to dispersion. I 
shall do so because the provision is not 
well considered and because it does not 
spell out the entire criteria which was 
spelled out by the Government of the 
United States in its order. If it is the 
wish and desire of Congress to pass judg- 
ment on a sound dispersal policy, then 
I commend the present order of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to their 
attention. 


FREE OR REDUCED RATE FOR AIR 
TRANSPORTATION OF MINISTERS 
OF RELIGION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 3149) to 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
in order to permit air carriers to grant 
free or reduced-rate transportation to 
ministers of religion, which were to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That subsection (b) of section 403 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following sentence: “Any air carrier or 
foreign air carrier, under such terms and 
conditions as the Board may prescribe, may 
grant reduced-rate transportation to minis- 
ters of religion, except that such a carrier 
may not grant such reduced-rate transpor- 
tation during any period with respect to 
which it receives any compensation, deter- 
mined under section 406 of this act, which 
is payable by the Board pursuant to Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 10 of 1953." 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to amend section 403 (b) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to 
permit air carriers and foreign air car- 
riers, subject to certain conditions, to 
grant reduced-rate transportation to 
ministers of religion.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives, request a conference thereon with 
the House of Representatives, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mon- 
RONEY, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL, and Mr. Payne conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move that, in accordance with 
the order previously entered, the Senate 
now stand adjourned until tomorrow at 
12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 52 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Friday, June 22, 1956, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 21, 1956: 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF LOCOMOTIVE 
INSPECTION 


Howard H. Shannon, of New Jersey, to be 
Assistant Director of Locomotive Inspection, 
vice James H. Friend, resigning. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Richard E. Robinson, of Nebraska, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Nebraska, vice James A. Donohoe, de- 
ceased. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 

Prof. Thomas Dodson Stamps, O8560, 
United States Military Academy, for appoint- 
ment as Dean of the Academic Board of the 
United States Military Academy, under the 
provisions of an act of Congress adopted 
June 26, 1946 (Public Law 449, 79th Cong.). 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the 
provisions of title V of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947: 


To be brigadier generals 


Maj. Gen. Frederic Joseph Brown, 016761, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S, 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Morgan Watlington, 
016780, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Leander LaChance Doan, 016839, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. 8. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Frederick Sink, O16907, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Willis Small Matthews, 016932, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of subsection 515 (c) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Gerald Edward Galloway, 
016043, United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. William Clyde Baker, Jr., 
016371, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Clerin Rodney Smith, 016388, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Bertram Arthur Holtzworth, 
016804, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Herbert John Vander Heide, 
017754, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Weldon Dunn, 018157, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S, 
Army). 

Brig.. Gen. John Phillips Daley, 018358, 
amy the United States (colonel, U. S. 

y). 
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Brig. Gen. Theodore William Parker, 
018369, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Orlando Collette Troxel, Jr., 
018487, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Rush Blodget Lincoln, Jr., 
018656, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Floyd Allan Hansen, 018767. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

To be brigadier generals 


Col. Alexander McNair Willing, 038619, 
United States Army. 

Col. James Harvey Cash 2d, 038628, United 
States Army. 

Col. Charles Coburn Smith, Jr., 018434, 
United States Army. 

Col. John Joseph Davis, 018530, United 
States Army. 

Col. Curtis James Herrick, 018538, United 
States Army. 

Col. Richard Steinbach, 018560, United 
States Army. 

Col. John Edward Leary, 018607, United 
States Army. 

Col. Hal Cushman Pattison, 029683, United 
States Army. 

Col. John Henry Weber, O18680, United 
States Army. 

Col. Kenneth Frederick Zitzman, 018694, 
United States Army. 

Col. Frank Hamilton Britton, 
United States Army. 

Col. Edwin Simpson Hartshorn, Jr., 018716, 
United States Army. 

Col, Stephen Michael Mellnik, 018754, 
United States Army. 

Col. Charles Salvatore D’Orsa, 
United States Army. 

Col. Loris Ray Cochran, 018889, United 
States Army. 

Col. Lawrence Joseph Lincoln, 
United States Army. 

Col. John Gardner Shinkle, 018979, United 
States Army. 

Col. Chester Arthur Dahlen, 
United States Army. 

Col. George Warren White, 019079, United 
States Army. 

Col. Edgar Collins Doleman, 019131, United 
States Army. 

Col, Charles Francis Tank, 019350, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Col. Robert George MacDonnell, 019361. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Army). 

Col. Stanley Robert Larsen, 022094, Army 
of the United States (major, U. S. Army). 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States under the provisions of sections 502 
and 510 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 
All officers are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law. 


To be colonels 


Adams, Robert H., 019474. 
Alexander, David C., Jr., 039901. 
Allen, Chester F., 030060. 
Amoroso, Leonard, 030076. 
Andersen, Hal P., 039920. 
Anderson, Chester H., 030096. 
Anderson, Townsend C., 030195. 
Andrae, Herbert H., 019546. 
Andrews, Charles L., 019363. 
Armstrong, Donald K., 018578. 
Bahr, Robert C., 019470. 

Baker, Elverson E., 030183. 
Baker, Robert G., 019427. 
Baker, Samuel E., 042395, 
Barber, Keith H., 039606. 
Barry, George W., 039916. 
Beauchamp, Edwin LeP., 051444. 
Beck, Vancel R., 030233. 
Bender, Thomas W., 030162. 
Bergmann, John A., 042300. 
Berkowitz, Charles J., 039854. 


018703, 


018866, 


018968, 


019020, 


Betts, Austin W., 019373. 
Bilbo, Theodore G., Jr., 019477. 
Billings, William H., 030098. 
Blair, Robert K., 051526. 
Blankenship, Francis R., 042330. 
Blaser, Eugene V., 042364. 
Blencoe, Guy M., 030245. 
Bochnowski, Joseph S., 051498. 
Eollero, Angelo D., 089853. 
Bolton, Cecil H., 039870. 
Booth, James W., 026382. 
Bowers, Mervin C., 042319. 
Boyd, Lawrence L., 030180. 
Boyd, Marzelle F., 039921. 
Breckenridge, James D. C., 039897. 
Brittain, Courtland F., 042341. 
Brogan, William T., 030194. 
Brookhart, Harold. C., 019562. 
Brown, Charles E., 019552. 
Brown, Harry E., Jr., 039900. 
Brown, Percival S., 019487. 
Brown, Staunton L., 019356. 
Brown, Travis T., 019574. 
Browning, Harold W., 019545. 
Brownlee, Laurance H., 017583. 
Brubaker, Elbridge L., 051445, 
Bruce, Burton B., 019360. 
Bucher, John C., 051494. 
Bunker, William B., 019402. 
Buser, Oscar C., 042246. 

Bush, Howard C., 030205. 
Butler, James J., 030068. 
Campbell, William M., 042337. 
Cantey, James, 030019. 
Carson, Eugene J., 051446, 
Caufield, Frank J., 019515. 
Caughron, James W., 051513. 
Chandler, Fitzhugh H., 042328, 
Chapman, Rubert D., 042367. 
Chatfield, Miles B., 019404. 
Cheston, D. Murray, 3d 019507. 
Claps, Luigi F., 039855. 

Clark, Harold F., 030040. 
Clem, Rhoman E., 051457. 
Clinebell, Glenn L., 030109. 
Coffman, George W., Jr., 042293. 
Coleman, James C., Jr., 030053. 
Cook, Dave J., 030051. 

Cook, Fredric C., 019484. 
Corey, Harold L., 056814. 
Coward, Raymond, 051495. 
Cowles, Harper B., 051515. 
Cox, Weldon W., 051453. 

Craig, William H., 019526. 
Crane, George E., 042377. 
Cromwell, Jack O., 042346, 
Culbertson, Eual W., 042263. 
Culley, Frank J., 030117. 
Cunin, Kenneth A., 019481. 
Cunningham, William A., 3d, 019579. 
Curtin, Edwin P., 080231. 
Daehler, Raymond E., 042304. 
Dale, John R., 039857. 

Dame, Hartley F., 051487. 
Darrah, John W., Jr., 019473. 
Darrah, Raymond W., 030029. 
Davall, Harold C., 019425, 
Davin, John H., 042253. 

Davis, Kermit LeV., 019386. 
Day, John F., Jr., 051502. 
Deagle, Edwin A., 030237. 
Decker, Nelson I., 030105. 
DeGuire, Merlin L., 019446. 
DeJarnette, James T. 042344. 
DeMarr, James D., 042273. 
Devaney, Carl N., 038770. 
Dorsey, Robert E., 030100, 
Dow, Donald G., 042389. 
Eales, John I. H., 038751. 
Echols, Leonard E., 042265, 
Edson, Hallett D., 019541. 
Edwards, William H., 042267. 
Elliott, Charles B., Jr., 019490. 
Evans, Albert B., 030215. 
Feindel, William B., Jr., O30177. 
Fell, Charles F., 019368. 
Fellenz, Lloyd E., 019485. 
Field, Winston L., 039869. 
Fillmore, Robert H., 030254. 
Fincher, Joe LeR., 030145. 
Finn, John W., 030257. 
Foote, Thomas C., 019488. 
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Forbes, Merwin B., 030097. 
Foster, James E., 030256. 
Franklin, John F., Jr., 019476. 
Franklin, John M., 039864. 
Frick, John E., 042303. 

Fuller, William H. G., 019190. 
Gambrill, Robert E., 039716. 
Georges, Michael P., 042242, 
Gerhart, George H., 019569. 
Gifford, Gerald K., 051539. 
Gilman, Seymour I., 019377. 
Glen, George R., 030049. 
Gooch, Stacy W., 019455. 
Goodhand, Oscar G., 051511. 
Goodloe, Mason F., 030161. 
Gould, Karl T., 019544, 
Grenelle, Edwin W., 038757. 
Grenier, William T., 030167. 
Guimond, Joseph A., 026379. 
Hamilton, J. Arthur, 042294, 
Hammonds, Vernon, 051486, 
Harkins, Basil A., 051015, 
Harper, James E., Jr., 042404, 
Harrelson, Elmer H., 042350. 
Harton, Thomas G., 042385. 
Hatfield, Ralph H., 039755. 
Hattox James G., 030253. 
Haycraft, Kenneth C., 029704. 
Hayden, Robert H., 042356. 
Hayes, Thomas H., 019556. 
Hein, Neil F., 051467. 
Henderson, William P., 051483. 
Hess, Buie, 042379. 

Heyne, Daniel H., 019493. 
Higgins, Roger E., 039867. 
Hillyard, Harry L., 019524, 
Himes, Donald S., 030224. 
Himes, William J., 019365. 
Hines, Clifford C., 042289. 
Hoehne, Ervin D. K., 039878. 
Hoff, Stuart S., 038766. 
Hoffman, Theodore F., 019403. 
Holly, Leo V., 042420. 

Hood, Lund F., 039892. 
Horton, Russell H., 030125. 
Howard, Claude M., 019464. 
Howell, Wiliam C., Jr., 030085. 
Hubbard, Harry J., 019459. 
Huneycutt, Robert E., 029946. 
Hunt, Lewis A., 039889. 
Hurst, Richard M., 030191. 
Jablonsky, Harvey J., 019390. 
Jackson, William F., 051529. 
James, George W., 030146. 
Jeffery, Arthur B., 030201. 
Jenna, Russell W., 019564. 
Johnson, Charles E., 3d, 019534, 
Johnson, Leonard M., 042329. 
Johnson, William G., 038756. 
Johnston, Dana W., Jr., 019506. 
Jones, Thornton E., 030214. 
Kabrich, Charles E., 039856. 
Kelleher, Gerald C., 038750. 
Kenerick, Kenneth R., 019452. 
Kent, Frederick T., Jr., 030172. 
Kern, Truman H., 042309. 
Kern, William B., 019566. 
Keyes, Lewis H., 038765. 
Killian, Joseph O., 019370. 
Knowlton, Stewart H., 030159. 
Kuster, John F., 042419. 
Kyser, Robert C., 019535, 
Lambert, Joe C., 030033. 

Lane, Danna L., 051520. 
Lardin, Harry E., 019494. 
Larner, Thomas M., 030223. 
Lawlor, John D., 019536. 

Lee, John K., Jr., 030136. 
Leigh, Beverly M., Jr., 039917. 
Levin, Maurice, 039912. 

Lewis, Donald L., 030119. 
Limoncelli, Donald D., 042375. 
Lipscomb, Thomas H., 019371. 
Long, Homer E., 030176. 
Longacre, Terrance M., 030047, 
Lucke, Emil A., 042331. 

Luke, Regis W., 039859. 

Lynn, Clark, Jr., 019456. 
MacDonnell, Robert G., 019361. 
Mack, Daniel D., Jr., 030015, 


Maddox, Edward R., 030036. 
Maiorano, Pasquale P., 042316, 
Manlove, Almon W., 019413. 
Markley, Harrison M., 038752. 
Martin, Lewis T., 030188. 
Martin, Ronald LeV., 019428. 
Mathewson, David A., Jr., 038753. 
McBride, Robert J., 030216. 
McCrary, Thomas A., 019570. 
McDonald, William J., 030169. 
McElroy, Arvine W., 030093. 
McGovern, John P., 042391. 
McGowan, Glenn J., 042353. 
McKee, Richard L., 019453. 
McLennan, Donald G., 019475. 
McPheron, Donald A., 019555. 
McRell, Donald W., 029606. 
Meetze, Adam W., 030087. 
Mennie, Merle L., 039880. 
Merritt, Anthony G., 042255. 
Messner, Arthur E., 030181. 
Metcalf, James F., 042288. 
Miller, Arles H., 042287. 
Miller, Eugene E., 030156. 
Miller, James R., 051472. 
Miller, Lee C., 019438. 

Miller, Leland V., 030235. 
Miller, Robert B., 019366. 
Minot, Charles A., 042335. 
Mize, Willard W., 030204. 
Moffett, Clewis C., 039909. 
Moore, Elmore P., 051460. 
Moore, Lowrey R., 029941. 
Moorman, Frank W., 019444. 
Moorman, Richard R., 019394, 
Mossman, Albert P., 019469. 
Mouk, Robert McF., 042368. 
Mullen, Carroll C., 051456. 
Mullen, William J., Jr., 019586. 
Murphy, William J., 030222. 
Murray, Roy A., 042366. 

Neel, John S., 051493. 
Neilson, Henry, 019588. 
Nelson, Herbert L., 030232. 
Newman, Erman M., 030173. 
Nida, Glenn E., 030140. 
Nooncaster, Clifton F., 030061. 
Northam, William F., 019547. 
Norton, George E., Jr., 042262, 
Norvell, Frank C., 019471. 
Nutt, James D., 030164. 
O'Connell, Edward M., 019563. 
O'Neil, Larry J., 038761. 
O'Neil, Thomas A., 019583. 
O'Neill, John T., 030166. 
Orsino, Guy A., 030168. 
Osborne, Eric R., 042299. 
Osborne, Hugh P., 030151. 
Painter, Brookman R., 038754. 
Parnelle, Samuel W., Jr., 029501. 
Parry, Robert C., 039908. 
Pearson, Harold J., 042418. 
Peca, Peter S., 019392. 

Penaat, Edward F., 029598. 
Perez, Gines, 030126. 

Petty, Travis L., 019439. 
Phillips, Stanley W., 042407. 
Piram, Joseph S., 019411, 
Pitzer, John M., 026378. 
Pochyla, Benjamin H., 030103. 
Pond, Leon O., 042412. 
Preston, Walter J., Jr., 042388. 
Pritchard, William J., 042258. 
Ranney, Daniel A., 039863. 
Rasor, Sam J., 038769. 
Rathbone, John V., Jr., 042424, 
Rathje, Theodore A., O42311, 
Ray, Claude E., 051430. 

Reed, Albert L., 042380. 
Rehmann, Edward L., 030027. 
Reifsnyder, Harold R., 039881. 
Revie, Charles R., 019369. 
Richardson, Joseph M., 042269, 
Ridlehuber, Walter R., 039902. 
Rinker, Cornelius J., 030129. 
Rinque, Donald P., 039874. 
Roelofs, Thomas B., 038764. 
Rogers, Thomas DeF., 019351, 
Routh, David B., 019437. 
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Saenz, Ralph, 038762. 

Sames, Harry B., 042167. 
Sanders, Donald A., 051489. 
Sanders, Horace L., O19445., 
Sandin, Ramon A., 039884, 
Schepp, David G., 042382. 
Seaman, Jonathan O., 019385, 
Seitz, John A., 030137. 
Seymour, Willard R., 038772. 
Shaw, Millard, 042313. 

Shaw, Walter A., 042343. 
Shoemaker, John J., 030133. 
Simenson, Clifford G., 019511. 
Smith, Dana E., 038759. 
Smith, Joseph V., 030030, 
Smith, Lynn D., 029741. 
Smith, Merwin H., 042849; 
Smith, Stilson H., Jr., 019480, 
Smith, William A., 030079, 
Smoller, John F., 019416. 
Snee, James W., 019516. 
Sonneman, Otto F., Jr., 042280, 
Spillman, William R., 042345, 
Spinney, Russell G., 030054. 
Spivy, Berton E., Jr., 019479. 
Stanley, Charles A., 030118, 
Stanley, John B., 019549, 
Stark, Henry J., 051448, 
Stein, John F., 051538. 
Stevens, John DuV., 019414. 
Stewart, Marion G., Jr., 030244. 
Stiebel, Henry M., 030198, 
Street, Frank L., 030055, 
Surratt, Joe F., 019461. 
Swartz, Robert N., 039903. 
Sylvester, Robert W., 051473. 
Tank, Charles F., 019350. 
Tate, Ferdinand J., 019359, 
Taylor, Glenn R., 042387. 
Tennant, Richard S., 051474. 
Thomas, Evert S., Jr., 030107, 
Thrift, Richard B., 039849, 
Trail, Harry E., 030206: 

Tribe, Merrill LeR., 042374, 
Troth, James R., 042270. 
True, Gerald F., 038773. 
Turner, John R., 039899. 
Tyson, Robert N., 019594, 
Usera, Vincent, 039883. 

Vail, Bruce H., 051533. 
VanDine, William H., 030032. 
Villere, Lewis G., 042520. 
Vining, Osmyn A., 042398. 
Voehl, Wilford E. H., 019382. 
Volckmann, Russell W., 019537. 
Walitschek, Kurt L., 042241, 
Walsh, James E., 019372. 
Walsh, Louis A., Jr., 019567. 
Walt, Ivan O., 042286. 

Ward, Nathaniel P., 3d, 019553. 
Warren, Robert B., 019380. 
Waugh, William H., Jr., 019587, 
Webb, Robert L., 030207. 
Weber, Richard E., Jr., 019421. 
Wehrle, Awtry P., 051017. 
Wellendorf, Leonard E., 029538. 
White, Charles H., Jr., 019407. 
White, Edward L., 039885, 
Whitson, Ray W., 030056. 
Williams, John A., 042257. 
Williams, Urquhart P., 019391, 
Williamson, Carl E., 030178. 
Willoughby, William H., 030108, 
Wingo, Charles A., 051451. 
Winn, James R., 019491. 
Wobbeking, Bernard, 042417. 
Wolfe, Yale H., 019415. 

Wood, Charles H., 019498. 
Wood, Thomas E., 019483. 
Worthy, Clair M., 039911. 
Wrightson, Samuel H., 039879. 
Yancey, Thomas R., 042256. 
Yanka, Donald E., 030252. 
Yarbrough, Samuel K., Jr., 019460, 
Yost, Harvey J., 042277. 
Young, Charlie L., 051455. 
Young, Stanley A., 051479. 
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Rusteberg, Edwin, O19542, 
Ryan, Charles F., 030213. 
Sabine, John S., 039860, 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in the Regular Army of 
the United States, without specification of 


MacLeod, John W., 041919. 
MacWillie, Donald MacG., 030152, 


1956 


branch, arm, or service, in the grades speci- 
fied: 
To be major 


Gorn, John W., 022200. 


To be captain 
Moore, James E., 069992. 


To be first lieutenant 

Caskey, John T., Jr., 070298. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, un- 
der tħe provisions of section 506 of the Ofi- 
cer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 
80th Congress), section 201, title II, 
Public Law 365, 80th Congress, as amended 
by Public Law 497, 84th Congress, Public 
Law 759, 80th Congress, and Public Law 36, 
80th Congress, as amended by Public Law 
87, 83d Congress, and Public Law 294, 84th 
Congress: 

To be captain 

Smith, Milton J., MC. 

To de first lieutenants 

Biagi, Joseph A., JAGO, 0985441. 

Bond, John L., Jr., MC, 02276785. 

Haight, Robert P., Jr., MC. 

Holm, Ruth W., ANC N804384. 

Howell, Sharon O., ANC, N805668. 

Ivey, Paul E., DC, 02270664. 

Lakes, Cecil T., JAGC, 02203778. 

McNab, James F., MSC, 01314936. 

Mullins, Harold A., DC, 02283492. 

Murphy, Eugene J., JAGC, 02266939. 

Westerfield, Frank M., MC, 01880743. 


To be second lieutenants 

Metcalf, Virginia A., AMSC, M2996. 

Terry, Frances M., ANC, N901871. 

Vollmer, Dorothy A., AMSC, M3020. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Corps, Regular Army 
of the United States, in the grade of first 
lieutenant, under the provisions of section 
201, title II, Public Law 365, 80th Congress, 
as amended by Public Law 497, 84th Con- 
gress, subject to completion of internship: 

Ball, James J. 

Browder, James A. 

Gangarosa, Eugene J., 02275558. 

Hartvigsen, Robert E. 

Johnson, Louis A., 01873898. 

Kirkland, Benjamin B., Jr., 02205460. 

Miller, Robert E., 02275401. 

Moyer, Donald G., 02275579. 

Muir, Mark D. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Dental Corps, Regular Army 
of the United States, in the grade of first 
lieutenant, under the provisions of section 
201, title II, Public Law 365, 80th Congress, 
as amended by Public Law 497, 84th Con- 
gress, upon receipt of doctor of dental sur- 
gery degree: 

Kern, Thomas F., 02283105. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the 
provisions of section 506 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 (Public Lew 381, 80th 
Cong.) : 


To be first lieutenant 
Rolya, William I., 01913301. 


To be second lieutenants 
Chittenden, Richard E., AO2234480, 
Greenwalt, James P., 04030908. 

Lizardo, Alex R., 04010417. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary student for appointment in the Medical 
Service Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.): 

Beaulieu, John A, 
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The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.) : 


Billups, William H., Jones, Dale F. 

Jr. Kane, Eugene R. 

Boll, Albert F. Moores, Jack M. 
Budinich, Thomas M.,Owens, Ronald E. 

Jr. Quinlan, Richard J. 
Cei, Peter G., Jr. Sams, Marion W., Jr. 
Ferguson, Lewis L. Tuttle, Donald C. 
Fiorentino, William J. Welch, Larry L. 
Garrett, James W. Zavadil, Jerome J., Jr. 
Hartman, Robert W. 


In THE Navy 


Vice Adm. Harry D. Felt, United States 
Navy, to be Vice Chief of Naval Operations in 
the Department of the Navy with the rank 
of admiral, 

Having designated, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 413 (a) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947, Vice Adm. Harry 
D. Felt, United States Navy, for commands 
and other duties determined by the Presi- 
dent to be within the contemplation of said 
section, I nominate him to have the grade, 
rank, pay and allowances of admiral while 
so serving. 

Having designated, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 413 (a) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947, the following named 
officers for commands and other duties deter- 
mined by the President to be within the 
contemplation of said section, I nominate 
them to have the grade, rank, pay and allow- 
ances of vice admiral while so serving: 

Vice Adm. Thomas S. Combs, United States 
Navy. 

Rear Adm. William V. Davis, Jr., United 
States Navy. 

Vice Adm. Matthias B. Gardner, United 
States Navy, when retired, to be placed on 
the retired list with the rank of vice ad- 
miral. 

Vice Adm. Stuart S. Murray, United States 
Navy, when retired, to be placed on the re- 
tired list with the rank of vice admiral. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 21, 1956: 
Farm CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
Glenn A. Boger, of Pennsylvania, to be 
a member of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
Farm Credit Administration, term expiring 
March 31, 1962. 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
David A. Hamil, of Colorado, to be Admin- 
istrator of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, term of 10 years. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


William G. Juergens, of Illinois, to be 
United States district Judge for the eastern 
district of Illinois, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, who art our 
refuge and redemption, and whose truth 
is our light and hope, may we now wor- 
ship Thee with eager minds and earnest 
hearts, gratefully acknowledging Thy 

goodness and our dependence upon Thee. 

Emancipate us from all fears and anx- 
ieties and inspire us with a greater faith 
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in Thy immeasurable love which always 
sustains us and Thy unfathomable care 
which always surrounds us. 

We rejoice that when we are dis- 
couraged and disturbed in spirit we may 
bring our burdens and sorrows unto Thee 
and carry away a song and receive a new 
joy which defies despair. 

Show us how we may cultivate a more 
vital and healing sympathy for strug- 
gling humanity, a nobler skill in doing 
good, and a finer art of insight and un- 
derstanding for all who are baffled and 
perplexed by life’s untoward happenings 
and vicissitudes. 

In Christs name we offer our 
prayer. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 


H.R.101. An act relating to the admin- 
istration by the Secretary of the Interior of 
section 9, subsections (d) and (e), of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939; 

H.-R. 5790. An act relating to the applica- 
tion in the Territory of Hawaii of the Federal 
Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act and the Fed- 
eral Aid in Fish Restoration Act; 

H. R. 6782. An act to amend section 7 of 
“An act making appropriations to provide 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1903, and for other purposes,” approved July 
1, 1902, as amended; 

H. R. 8493. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the General Federation 
of Womens Clubs, Inc., in the District of 
Columbia; 

H. R. 9582. An act to provide for the de- 
layed reporting of births within the District 
of Columbia; 

H. R. 9671. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain property of the United 
States to the village of Carey, Ohio; 

H. R. 10374. An act to amend the act to 
incorporate the Oak Hill Cemetery, in the 
District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 10768. An act to amend section 5 of 
the act of August 7, 1946, entitled “An act 
for the retirement of public school teachers 
in the District of Columbia,” as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 3693. An act to amend title IX of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, 
as amended; 

H. R. 6243. An act authorizing the con- 
struction of a nuclear-powered merchant 
ship to promote the peacetime application 
of atomic energy, and for other purposes; 

H. R.7227. An act to amend further the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize the 
disposal of surplus property for civil defense 
purposes, to provide that certain Federal 
surplus property be disposed of to State and 
local civil defense organizations which are 
established by or pursuant to State law, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 7380. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1953 to correct certain inequities; 

H. R. 9593. An act to simplify accounting, 
facilitate the payment of obligations, and 
for other purposes; 
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H. R. 11320. An act to effect the control of 
narcotics, barbiturates, and dangerous drugs 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 11487. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 313. An act to prescribe the weight to be 
given to evidence of tests of alcohol in the 
blood or urine of persons tried in the District 
of Columbia for operating vehicles while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor; 

S. 2429. An act to amend section 212 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize 
research and experimental work with vessels, 
vessel propulsion and equipment, port facil- 
ities, planning, and operation and cargo han- 
dling on ships and at ports; 

S. 2704. An act to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds for the construction of certain 
highway-railroad grade separations in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 2895. An act to amend the acts of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1903, and March 3, 1927, relating to 
the payment of the cost and expense of con- 
structing railway-highway grade elimina- 
tion structures in the District of Columbia; 

5.2896. An act to amend the act relating 
to cemetery associations; 

S. 3663. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the Columbia Historical 
Society in the District of Columbia; 

S. 3821. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion of one prototype ship, and the conver- 
sion of one Liberty ship, by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce; 

S. 3838. An act to provide for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the bridge to be con- 
structed over the Potomac River from Jones 
Point, Va., to Maryland; and 

S. 3897. An act to improve governmental 
budgeting and accounting methods and pro- 
cedures, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

5.1614. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to fix a reasonable definition and 
standard of identity of certain dry-milk sol- 
ids; title 21, United States Code, section 
3210: and 


5.1622. An act to authorize the Secretary 


of the Interior to make payment for certain 
improvements located on public lands in the 
Rapid Valley unit, South Dakota, of the Mis- 
souri River Basin project, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9739) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for sundry independent exec- 
utive bureaus, boards, commissions, Cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message further announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendment of 
the House to Senate amendment No. 50 
to the above-entitled bill. 


FOURTH NATIONAL JAMBOREE, BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
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consideration of the bill (S. 2771) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Defense to lend 
certain Army, Navy, and Air Force equip- 
ment and provide certain services to the 
Boy Scouts of America for use at the 
Fourth National Jamboree of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Secretary 
of Defense is hereby authorized, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to lend to 
the Boy Scouts of America, a corporation 
created under the act of June 15, 1916, for 
the use and accommodation of the approxi- 
mately 50,000 Scouts and officials who are 
to attend the Fourth National Jamboree of 
the Boy Scouts of America to be held as a 
part of the national program “Onward for 
God and My Country” during the period be- 
ginning in June 1957, and ending in July 
1957, at Valley Forge, Pa., such tents, cots, 
blankets, commissary equipment, flags, re- 
frigerators, and other equipment and serv- 
ices as may be necessary or useful to the 
extent that items are in stock and available 
and their issue will not jeopardize the na- 
tional-defense program. 

(b) Such equipment is authorized to be 
delivered at such time prior to the holding 
of such jamboree, and to be returned at 
such time after the close of such jamboree, 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary of 
Defense and the National Council, Boy Scouts 
of America. No expense shall be incurred by 
the United States Government for the de- 
livery, return, rehabilitation, or replacement 
of such equipment. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense, before de- 
livering such property, shall take from the 
Boy Scouts of America a good and sufficient 
bond for the safe return of such property 
in good order and condition, and the whole 
without expense to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend at this 
point in the REcorp my remarks explain- 
ing the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of S. 2771 is to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Defense to lend certain Army, 
Navy, and Air Force equipment to the 
Boy Scouts of America for use at the 
Fourth National Jamboree to be held at 
Valley Forge, Pa., during June to July 
1957. 

This bill will authorize the Secretary 
to lend tents, cots, blankets, flags, and 
commissary equipment as may be neces- 
sary or useful to the Boy Scouts. 

Now, this will all be at no expense to 
the Government, and the Boy Scouts 
must furnish a good and sufficient bond 
to insure the return, rehabilitation and 
replacement of all equipment loaned. 

There is ample precedence for this 
legislation. Prior to World War II it 
was customary for the Government to 
assist the Boy Scouts in connection with 
their annual-jamboree by lending the 
necessary equipment needed at the site 
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of the encampment. This custom was 
revived following World War II, and the 
acts of October 5, 1949, and May 26, 1952, 
authorized the loan of military property 
to the Boy Scouts for use during the 
Second and Third National Jamborees, 

The Department of Defense favors en- 
actment of the bill, and the Bureau of 
the Budget interposes no objection. 


1957 WORLD JAMBOREE OF BOY 
SCOUTS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2772) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Defense to lend 
certain Army, Navy, and Air Force 
equipment and to provide transporta- 
tion and other services to the Boy Scouts 
of America in connection with the World 
Jamboree of Boy Scouts to be held in 
England in 1957; and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
3 of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Secretary 
of Defense is hereby authorized, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to lend to 
the National Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
for the use and accommodation of the ap- 
proximately 1,500 Scouts and officials who are 
to attend the World Jamboree, Boy Scouts, 
to be held in England in July and August 
1957, such tents, cots, blankets, commissary 
equipment, flags, refrigerators, and other 
equipment and services as may be necessary 
or useful to the extent that items are in 
stock and available and their issue will not 
jeopardize the national-defense program. 


(b) Such equipment is authorized to be 
delivered at such time prior to the holding 
of such jamboree, and to be returned at 
such time after the close of such jamboree, 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary of 
Defense and the National Council, Boy Scouts 
of America. No expense shall be incurred 
by the United States Government for the 
delivery, return, rehabilitation, or replace- 
ment of such equipment. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense, before de- 
livering such property, shall take from the 
National Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
good and sufficient bond for the safe return 
of such property in good order and condi- 
tion, and the whole without expense to the 
United States. 

Src. 2. (a) The Secretary of Defense is 
hereby authorized, under such. regulations 
as he may prescribe, to provide, without ex- 
pense to the United States Government, 
transportation from the United States and 
return on a vessel of the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service for (1) those Boy Scouts 
and Scouters certified by the National Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America, as representing 
the National Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
at the jamboree referred to in the first section 
of this act, and (2) the equipment and prop- 
erty of such Boy Scouts and Scouters and 
the property loaned to the National Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, by the Secretary of 
Defense pursuant to this act to the extent 
that such transportation will not interfere 
with the requirements of military operations. 

(b) Before furnishing any transportation 
under this section, the Secretary of Defense 
shall take from the National Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, a good and sufficient bond 
for the reimbursement to the United States 
by the National Council, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, of the actual costs of transportation 
furnished under this section. 
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Sec. 3. Amounts paid to the United States 
to reimburse it for expenses incurred under 
the first section and for the actual costs of 
transportation furnished under section 2 
shall be credited to the current applicable 
appropriations or funds to which such ex- 
penses and costs were charged and shall be 
available for the same purposes as such 
appropriations or funds. 

Sec. 4. Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of State, no fee shall be collected 
for the application for a passport by, or the 
issuance of a passport to, any Boy Scout or 
Scouter who is certified by the National 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, as repre- 
senting the National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, at the jamboree referred to in the 
first section of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 6, place a comma after the 
word “Scouts” and insert the word Scout- 
ers.” 

On page 2, line 24, delete the word “and”, 
place a comma after the word “Scouts”, and 
insert the words “and officials” after the 
word “Scouters.” 

On page 3, line 3, delete the word “and”, 
following the word “Scouts”, place a comma 
after the word “Scouts”, and after the word 
“Scouters”, insert the words “and officials.” 

On page 3, line 23, place a comma after the 
word Scout“, and on page 3, line 24, delete 
the word “or” and insert after the word 
“Scouter” the words “or official.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend at this 
point in the Recorp my remarks explain- 
ing the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of S. 2772 is to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend to the National 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, certain 
equipment, such as tents, cots, blankets, 
flags, and commissary equipment as may 
be necessary, and to the extent that such 
items are in stock and available, for use 
of approximately 1,500 Scouts, Scouters, 
and officials who are to attend the World 
Jamboree to be held in England in July 
and August 1957. 

Now, there is no expense to the Gov- 
ernment for the loan of this equipment. 
The bill provides that the Boy Scouts 
will give the Government a good and 
sufficient bond for the safe return of the 
property in good order and condition. 

The Secretary of Defense is also au- 
thorized to provide transportation for 
these Scouts, Scouters, and officials on a 
vessel of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service. The bill provides that the Boy 
Scouts of America will reimburse the 
Government for the expense of this 
transportation and will also furnish a 
bond to insure the reimbursement to the 
Government. 

Another provision of the bill provides 
that no fees shall be collected for the 
application for a passport for any Boy 
Scout, Scouter, or official who is certified 
by the National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. 
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There is a precedent for this legisla- 
tion, in that the Congress enacted similar 
legislation by the act of August 14, 1947, 
which conferred similar authority for the 
loan of equipment and furnishing of 
transportation in connection with the 
World Jamboree held in France in 1947. 

The committee wished to make certain 
that Scouters and officials were included 
in the provisions of the bill in all re- 
spects. Consequently, four minor 
amendments were adopted. These are 
all clarifying in nature. 

The Department of Defense favors 
enactment of this bill, and the Bureau 
of the Budget interposes no objection. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE OFFICE OF 
THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of a measure which I 
introduced today which would affect the 
Office of the Vice Presidency. For over 
a year I have been researching this sub- 
ject and have had innumerable confer- 
ences with the executive branch on this 
important proposal. Many conferences 
were held with all persons who might be 
affected by this proposed legislation. I 
received invaluable research assistance 
from Ernest Grunebaum, a senior at 
Dartmouth College in New Hampshire. 

Despite the fact that the role played 
by the Vice President has changed dra- 
matically within the past two decades, 
no improving legislation has accom- 
panied this change. For example, in 
spite of the fact that the Vice President 
must entertain high dignitaries from 
foreign countries he must use a private 
club or restaurant. The holder of the 
second highest office in our land has no 
official home. 

The Vice President’s present staff al- 
lowance is pitiful. His employees are 
overworked and underpaid. He receives 
a pathetically small amount for travel 
allowance, yet he must be constantly on 
the road in this Nation's interests. 

My bill would, in essence, improve the 
tools of the Vice President by giving him 
an official home, increase his expense 
and traveling allowances, as well as pro- 
vide additional funds for administrative, 
clerical, and research assistants. The 
bill would insure better working quar- 
ters for the Vice President. At present 
he has a small, tired-looking office on the 
top floor of the Senate Office Building. 

It is up to Congress to modernize and 
streamline the tools with which the Vice 
President of the United States must 
work, 


A COMMEMORATIVE STAMP FOR 
COAL MINERS 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, we in this 
country owe a great debt to a very im- 
portant group of persons in our econ- 
omy. Iam referring to the Nation’s coal 
miners of both past years and the pres- 
ent. 

Coal is and has always been the pri- 
mary source of energy which has played 
an important part in the industrial and 
economic growth of the United States. 
Coal is a vital link in the process of con- 
verting raw material at its source into 
many thousands of finished products 
ranging from tiny objects to great ships 
and structures. And coal has played an 
important part in transporting these 
commodities to their point of consump- 
tion. Thus, it is not an overstatement 
to say that one of the underlying pillars 
on which the economy was built is coal. 
And it is equally proper to say that coal 
has played an essential part in national 
defense. 

This important ingredient has been 
buried deep in the earth, and until it was 
made available aboveground and at the 
site of factories and other users it was 
of no usefulness. Men had to go into 
the mines and remove coal. Thus was 
created one of the most hazardous of all 
peacetime occupations, and, by the same 
token, a heritage of particularly brave 
men. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it high time that 
we extend some token of official recog- 
nition to the Nation’s coal miners. Ac- 
cordingly, I propose that there be exe- 
cuted a special postage stamp honoring 
all the men who have gone into the 
mines to dig our coal. It is fitting and 
proper that we give these men our vote 
of appreciation in this manner for the 
great service they have performed on be- 
half of the Nation. 

Therefore, I earnestly commend this 
proposal to the Postmaster General for 
his sympathetic consideration, and I urge 
my distinguished colleagues and persons 
everywhere to give it their wholehearted 
support. 


BUSINESS SEES BIGGEST YEAR YET 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday on 
the floor of the House we had a 1-minute 
dissertation by my friend, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter], and the 
theme song of his blues was the disaster 
facing our economy and boils down to 
just one thing—that my friend is so anx- 
ious to win a presidential election that 
he would march down the highways sing- 
ing the blues until everyone started his 
chant. 

Such stuff and nonsense. I enclose 
as part of my remarks an editorial from 
the Denver Post of June 18, 1956, by the 
Associated Press, and I especially call 
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this article to the attention of my dis- 
heartened, discouraged, and depressed 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MULTER]: 


BUSINESS Sees BIGGEST YEAR YET 


WASHINGTON, June 18.—This will be the 
Nation's biggest business year and the boom 
ought to carry over into 1957, according to 
the chief economist of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt made this predic- 
tion after weighing fresh reports from 15 
industry sources. The individual forecasts 
also were made public Saturday at the cham- 
ber’s midyear business symposium. 

Schmidt said his prediction of prosperity 
would stand even if President Eisenhower 
decides not to run for reelection because of 
his latest illness. 

There would be an initial shock if Eisen- 
hower should withdraw, Schmidt said, but 
fundamental elements of strength in the 
economy soon would reassure businessmen. 

Executives of 14 trade associations, and 
a banker whose personal forecast did not 
side with the majority’s optimism, gave their 
views to reporters. 

Most panelists were confident the boom 
this year would top 1955 and that the second 
half of 1956 would top the first 6 months. 


AN AMENDMENT TO THE WAR 
CLAIMS. ACT OF 1945 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent. to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
year I introduced a very worthwhile bill, 
which, when compared with much of the 
legislation considered by Congress, may 
be adjudged to be of little import. I 
speak of H. R. 7733, which would, if en- 
acted, provide for several needed changes 
in section 17 of the War Claims Act of 
1948, as amended—title 50, United States 
Code, appendix 2016. Inasmuch as this 
bill involves the rights of certain United 
States citizens, however, even though 
the number affected is relatively small, 
my feeling is that this bill is quite impor- 
tant, and I, therefore, have taken the 
foor at this time to acquaint you with 
its provisions. 


During the Japanese occupation of the. 


Philippine Islands, the Japanese military 
authorities sequestered bank accounts 
and other credits in the Philippines 
owned by American individuals and busi- 
ness enterprises. Postwar decisions of 
the Philippine courts held that compli- 
ance with Japanese sequestration grders 
on the part of debtors resulted in the dis- 
charge of their obligations. As a result, 
American citizens and firms whose cred- 
its were sequestered were without the 
means of recouping their losses. 

As a result, section 17 was placed in the 
War Claims Act of 1948. This section 
provides compensation from the war- 
claims fund for American individuals and 
businesses suffering sequestration losses. 
Section 17, as amended, provides that in 
cases of the death of an individual enti- 
tiled to benefits, payments shall be made 
to the surviving spouse, children or par- 
ents of the decedent in a specified order 
of priority. 
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In H. R. 7733, I have added two cate- 
gories of eligible heirs under section 17 
of the War Claims Act, as follows: 

(1) brothers and sisters (in equal shares) 
if there is no widow, husband, child, or par- 
ent; and 

(2) the next of kin (in equal shares), un- 
der the laws of the State in which the de- 
ceased was domiciled at the time of his 
death, if there is no widow, husband, child, 
parent, brother, or sister. 


Authority for the payment of claims is 
provided in subsection (d) of section 6 of 
the War Claims Act. Subsection (d) of 
section 6, the prisoner of war section of 
the act, provides for the payment to the 
following survivors of deceased persons 
in the order named as follows: 

(1) widow or husband if there is no child 
or children of the deceased; 

(2) widow or husband and child or chil- 
dren of the deceased, one-half to the widow 
or husband and the other half to the child 
or children of the deceased in equal shares; 

(3) child or children of the deceased (in 
equal shares) if there is no widow or hus- 
band; and 


(4) parents (in equal shares) if there is no 
widow, husband, or child. 


Subsection (c) of section 17 states that 
in those cases where the death of any 
eligible individual has occurred, the pay- 
ment of such claim shall be made to the 
individual specified, and in the order pro- 
vided in subsection (d) of section 6. My 
reason for referring to the subsections 
which state the order of priority of the 
individuals eligible for payment of claims 
is to point out that my bill, H. R. 7733, 
would not add to the categories of sur- 
vivors eligible under subsection (d) of 
section 6 of the act. The amendment 
which I have proposed strikes out any 
reference to the prisoners of war section 
and sets up a separate category of eligible 
survivors under section 17. The addition 
of these two classes of persons, therefore, 
applies only to the sequestered funds 
cases, but, at the same time, it retains the 
order of eligible survivors as provided by 
the other sections of the War Claims 
Act. 

The opinion of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement. Commission notwithstand- 
ing, the sequestration of funds section. 
can be distinguished from the other sec- 
tions of the act in that payments pro- 
vided in the sequestration cases are based 
on actual deprivation of properties by 
the Japanese Government, whereas other 
sections of the act are in effect gratuities 
or bounties paid by this Government to 
compensate those American civilians 
and military personnel who were pris- 
oners of war and internees of the enemy 
during the war. I, therefore, feel strong- 
ly that the United States Government 
should make payment to any living sur- 
vivor, or survivors, of deceased individ- 
uals whose properties were sequestered 
by the Japanese. That brothers and sis- 
ters and other next of kin should be in- 
eligible to reeeive the amount of these 
monetary benefits is, in my opinion, un- 
fair and unjust and is certainly not in 
accordance with the general law of de- 
seents and distributions operative in 
most, if not all, of the States in this 
country. The United States has an im- 
pelling obligation, it seems to me, to pay 
any next of kin that may be found in any 
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of these cases the full amount of the 
properties taken from American citizens. 

The Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission has taken a completely unwar- 
ranted and unjustified position on this 
bill. In their report to the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the Commission states 
a total of six objections to the passage 
of this legislation. After a careful study, 
I have concluded the Commission’s ob- 
jections are neither sound nor can they 
be substantiated by the facts. The rea- 
sons given by the Commission in their 
adverse recommendation are as follows: 

1. The bill is discriminatory in that it 
would extend benefits to 2 additional classes 
of survivors under section 17 of the act, but 
does not extend such benefits under other 
sections of the act; 

2. The difficulties which would be encoun- 
tered in proving the next of kin relationship 
to a deceased person and the time consumed 
in documenting the proof of such relation- 
ship would far outweigh the benefits which 
would be derived; 

3. Enactment of this legislation would es- 
tablish a dangerous precedent not only with 
respect to other sections of the War Claims 
Act but, as well, to other legislation pro- 
viding gratuity compensation; 

4. The proposal to extend the filing date 
under section 17 to 1 year after the enact- 
ment date of the bill would, in effect, dis- 
criminate against those persons who have 
been informed by the Government, volun- 
teer agencies, such as veterans service or- 
ganizations, and other media, that the dead- 
line for filing claims would expire on August 
31, 1955; 

5. There is no basis on which the Commis- 
sion could estimate the number of claims 
which would be filed should this bill be 
enacted; consequently no estimate of its 
cost can be furnished; and 

6. Qualified personnel presently assigned 
to processing section 17 claims would be re- 
quired longer than the completion date of 
such claims, thus affecting the eventual as- 
signment of such personnel! to other claims 
programs authorized under Public Law 285, 
84th Congress, and impeding the ability of 
the Commission in meeting the production 
schedules set forth in its budget justifica- 
tions. 


The Commission's report concluded its 

reasoning with the statement that they 
had placed considerable emphasis on 
completion of its programs within the 
statutory deadlines and the imposition of 
this new proposal would tend to exten- 
sively prolong its functions in these mat- 
ters. 
Mr. Speaker, in all due respect to the 
members of the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission, I am confident you 
will agree that the reasons set forth 
by them for rendering their adverse re- 
port on this bill are most unusual. With 
your permission, I will proceed to show 
you one by one just how unusual their 
objections are. 

The Commission's view that the se- 
questered funds claims are in the nature 
of gratuities is not borne out by the 
legislative history of section 17 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948. Section 17, as 
opposed to the other sections of the act, 
deals with actual moneys and other 
credits of American citizens which were 
expropriated by Japan from banks and 
other financial institutions during World 
War II. I agree with the Commission 
that the other sections of the act which 
provide payments of claims to prisoners 
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of war and civilian internees are not 
vested rights, but are in the nature of 
gratuities, and are thus similar to other 
laws providing gratuities, such as laws 
appertaining to veterans. That claims 
under the sequestered funds cases are not 
vested rights, however, is a surprising 
theory. My recollection of the law of 
contracts is that if A unlawfully ex- 
propriates a sum of money or other prop- 
erty from B, B has a cause of action 
against A and has a vested right in the 
money or property which was unlawfully 
expropriated. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, all the 
moneys in the war claims fund were 
transferred from the Alien Property Cus- 
todian of the United States, which 
moneys were received from vested Ger- 
man and Japanese assets. Payments of 
claims under the War Claims Act of 
1948, including the sequestration cases, 
have been made wholly from the war 
claims fund. Since we obtained these 
moneys from the German and Japanese 
Governments, this Government, in effect, 
is acting as the agent and administra- 
tor for our World War II enemy govern- 
ments in reimbursing American citizens 
and their heirs for the damages which 
they incurred during wartime. It is, 
therefore, logical to state that the United 
States Government, in reality, stands in 
the place of the Japanese Government in 
making payments to American citizens 
and their heirs under the sequestered 
funds cases. Inasmuch as the United 
States is, in effect, acting for the Jap- 
anese Government, and since the Jap- 
anese were guilty of unlawfully expro- 
priating money or other property from 
our own citizens, the United States 
would be placed in a position of unlaw- 
fully expropriating these moneys from 
its own citizens unless the heirs in the 
order of priority specified under my bill 
are compensated in the amount of the 
a incurred by their deceased rela- 

ves. 

The Commission’s objection that a 
dangerous precedent would be estab- 
lished not only with respect to other sec- 
tions of the War Claims Act as well as 
other legislation providing gratuity com- 
pensation is readily disposed of with 
the brief statement that the sequestered 
funds cases are not in any sense of the 
word payments in the nature of gratu- 
ities or bounties. Inasmuch as section 
17 cannot properly be considered as in 
the nature of gratuity compensation, the 
enactment of H. R. 7733 could in no way 
establish any dangerous precedent. 

I was particularly surprised at that 
part of the Commission's report which 
stated that “the difficulties which would 
be encountered in proving the next of 
kin relationship to a deceased person 
and the time consumed in documenting 
the proof of such a relationship would 
far outweigh the benefits which would 
be derived.” In an apparent attempt to 
justify this statement, the Commission 
in the following sentence stated that “of 
approximately 300 claims considered to 
date under section 17 by the Commission, 
there were no cases involving a next of 
kin and only 2 cases involved brothers 
and sisters.” Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully submit that if Congress had been 
concerned with the difficulties of admin- 
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istration of claims under the War Claims 
Act, they would have never enacted this 
bill in 1948. Neither can I understand 
the Commission’s view in regard to the 
time that would be consumed in docu- 
menting the proof of relationship, which 
would, according to the Commission, far 
outweigh the benefits which would be 
derived. H. R. 7733 sets a 1-year limi- 
tation for the filing of claims but grants 
the Commission 2 years following enact- 
ment to wind up its affairs. It would 
seem to me 2 years should be ample time 
for the Commission to obtain the neces- 
sary documentary proof of relationship 
from applicants. 

The Commission, in its report, stated 
that of approximately 300 claims consid- 
ered under section 17, there were no 
cases involving next of kin and only 2 
cases involving a brother and sister, 
which indicates only a limited number 
of claims would be filed under H. R. 7733. 
Therefore, contrary to the Commission's 
sixth objection, with proper administra- 
tion of personnel, they could reduce the 
number of employees processing claims 
under section 17, thus freeing many em- 
ployees for assignments under other 
claim programs. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I am startled 
by the light consideration given by the 
Commission to those survivors who would 
benefit by this bill. Neither we nor the 
members of the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission should lose sight of 
the fact that the beneficiaries under this 
bill are brothers and sisters, and other 
next of kin, of deceased individuals, both 
military and civilian, who were in the 
Philippines on that dark day when the 
Japanese Government invaded and as- 
sumed control of the islands. Many of 
the individuals whose funds were se- 
questered lost their lives during the war. 
My considered opinion is that this Gov- 
ernment should make every effort to 
make whole any living survivors of these 
deceased persons. 

With respect to the Commission’s 
fourth objection to this bill, which is 
that the extension of “the filing date to 
1 year after the enactment date of the 
bill would discriminate against those 
persons who have been informed by the 
Government, volunteer organizations, 
such as veterans service organizations, 
and other mediums, that the deadline for 
filing claims would expire August 31, 
1955,” I fail altogether to understand 
how any discrimination could possibly 
result. I am confident that our veter- 
ans service organizations and other vol- 
unteer agencies would be most happy 
for the Congress to make every possible 
effort to make payments on these cases 
to any living survivor. 

The Commission expresses concern, as 
noted in their fifth reason for giving an 
unfavorable report, that the cost of the 
bill is uncertain because there is no basis 
for estimating the number of claims. 
This is essentially a good statement. 
Even so, it is strongly indicated by the 
Commission's own admission that the 
number of claims which would be filed 
under this amendment would be negligi- 
ble. This is borne out by their statement 
that of the 300 section 17 claims proc- 
essed to date, there have been no claims 
filed by next of kin and only two by 
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brothers and sisters. Therefore, I think 
we can properly assume the number of 
claims filed, and therefore, the cost of 
this bill would be exceedingly small. 

I have already covered sufficiently the 
Commission’s sixth objection which was 
that this legislation, if enacted, would 
impede the ability of the Commission in 
meeting the production schedule in that 
qualified personnel assigned to section 
17 claims would have to be maintained 
longer than the anticipated completion 
date, thus affecting the assignment of 
such personnel to other claims pro- 
grams. However, I should like to point 
out that the Commission’s statement 
that they have placed considerable em- 
phasis on completion of its programs 
within the statutory deadline and en- 
actment of H. R. 7733 would tend to ex- 
tensively prolong its functions in these 
matters, while commendatory, overlooks 
the fact that the Congress and not the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
has the prerogative to extend or not ex- 
tend the War Claims Act and, if the Con- 
gress sees fit to extend said act, it is the 
responsibility of the Commission to exe- 
cute and administer this and other pro- 
posals. 

Mr. Speaker, it is noteworthy the 
other agencies and departments re- 
quested to submit a report on this bill 
had no recommendations to make with 
the exception of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Bureau agreed with the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission's 
surprising theory that inequitable prece- 
dents might be established by adding 
this class of survivors as beneficiaries 
under section 17 provisions of the War 
Claims Act. The Bureau of the Budget, 
in effect, echoed the objection of the 
Commission in this regard, which I think 
has been amply disposed of in my pre- 
vious discussion. On the other hand, the 
Departments of Justice, State, and 
Treasury reported only that, since they 
had no information in regard to the pro- 
posed legislation and since the subject 
of the bill was primarily the concern of 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion, they had no comments to make with 
respect to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission has the money to 
pay beneficiaries under H. R. 7733 from 
presently appropriated amounts in the 
war claims fund. A responsible official 
of the Commission has told me that, as 
of March 31, 1956, they had a balance 
available in the war claims fund of $10,- 
398,600.08. In addition, the Commission 
estimates that $5,740,000 will be returned 
to the war claims fund after all pending 
claims have been paid in full. If the 
Commission’s estimates are sound, this 
would leave a balance in the war claims 
fund of $16,138,600.08 after all claims 
are paid. 

On March 31, 1956, the Commission 
had received claims under section 17 
from individuals and banks amounting 
to $17,861,453. However, only $1,424,- 
696.12 of this amount has been allowed 
and paid. The Commission had received 
2,025 claims under this section, of which 
157 have been disallowed. They had paid 
in full 1,152 claims under $500 and the 
first payment had been made to 226 
claimants who were entitled to payments 
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exceeding $500. ‘They had processed 
1,535 claims and had 490 claims not 
processed under this section. 

The Commission as of March 31 had 
set aside in the claims-payment account 
$568,620.35 as a reserve for further pay- 
ments under subsection (d). There- 
fore, with the amount already paid, $1,- 
424,696.12, plus the reserve for other 
payments of $568,620.35, the Commission 
anticipated on March 31 a total payment. 
under section 17 of only $1,993,316.47. 

Mr. Speaker, it is, therefore, obvious 
the Commission will, after payment of 
all claims under the War Claims Act as 
now written, have more than sufficient 
moneys for the payment in full of all 
claims and will also have ample funds 
to pay the additional classes of persons 
H. R. 7733 renders eligible. 

To add to the classes of survivors made 
eligible under section 17, as I propose, 
would not be inconsistent with past ac- 
tions taken by Congress in liberalizing 
the definition of persons considered to 
be eligible to participate in the war- 
claims program. Public Law 744, 83d 
Congress, eliminated the word “depend- 
ent” from sections 5 (d), 6 (c), 6 (d) 
(4) (A), (B), (C), and (D) and also 
added a new paragraph (4) to section 
5 (d) making parents eligible to claim 
detention benefits as survivors in the 
absence of a surviving husband or child. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission will 
have sufficient moneys to pay additional 
claims that would be authorized under 
this bill, and since it is obligatory, in my 
opinion, for the United States Govern- 
ment to make every possible effort to 
make whole, insofar as this can be done 
when the death of a loved one is involved, 
those survivors of deceased individuals 
who were deprived of their properties by 
Japan in World War II, I strongly urge 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and later the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate to approve 
this legislation prior to adjournment. 

In the words of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission, Mr. Speaker, 
“the benefits which would be derived are 
small.” Nevertheless, a principle is in- 
volved in this matter and that principle 
is a large principle—it involves the prop- 
erty rights of United States citizens. 
The Congress in 1948 saw fit to pay 
claims on these bank accounts and cred- 
its sequestered by Japan, but we did not 
go far enough at that time. 

Mr. Speaker, let it not ever be said 
that we have not completed a task set 
before us. My sincere feeling is that we 
will be denying property rights unless we 
go two steps further, as is provided for 
in this bill, and make eligible brothers 
and sisters and other next of kin of those 
deceased persons whose moneys were ex- 
propriated by an enemy government. 


COMMITTEE TO REPRESENT CON- 
GRESS AT CEREMONIES IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE UNVEILING 
OF THE STATUE OF COMMODORE 
JOHN BARRY AT WEXFORD, IRE- 
LAND 


Mr. O'NEILL, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 244, Rept. No. 
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2409), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That there is hereby 
created a joint committee, to be composed 
of 6 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House and 6 Members of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, 
to represent the Congress at the ceremonies 
in connection with the unveiling of the 
statue of Commodore John Barry to be pre- 
sented by the President to Ireland on behalf 
of the people of the United States at Wex- 
ford, Ireland, on September 16, 1956. The 
members of the joint committee shall select 
a chairman from among their number. 

The expenses of the joint committee in- 
curred in carrying out the purposes of this 
resolution, not to exceed $25,000, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives upon vouchers authorized 
by such joint committee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration of the 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 244. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read House Concurrent 
Resolution 244. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 16, 1956, the statue of Commodore 
John Barry, heretofore authorized by 
law to be presented by the President of 
the United States to Ireland on behalf 
of the people of the United States, will 
be unveiled at Wexford, Ireland. 

The pending resolution would create a 
joint committee to be composed of 6 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House and 6 Members of the Senate 
to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, to represent the Congress of the 
United States at the unveiling cere- 
monies. 

I am sure that every Member of this 
body knows that Commodore Barry, the 
naval hero of the American Revolution, 
had the distinetion of receiving United 
States Naval Commission No. 1 from 
George Washington. In 1776, command- 
ing the Lexington, he captured the first 
naval vessel taken by an American man- 
of-war. During the course of the Revo- 
lution, when requested by the enemy to 
desert to their forces, he stood firm with 
his adopted country and refused 20,000 
guineas and the command of a British 
ship. He brought 70,000 milled Spanish 
dollars, despite a pursuing enemy fleet, 
from Havana into a depleted Continental 
treasury. In 1783, he fired the Navy’s 
last shot of the Revolution. 

From 1794 until his death in 1803, 
Barry was Senior Commodore of the 
United States Navy. 

Commodore Barry was born in County 
Wexford on the southeast coast of Ire- 
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land in 1745 and is buried in St. Mary’s 
Churchyard, in Philadelphia. 

It is fitting and proper that the Con- 
gress of the United States be represented 
at the ceremonies in connection with 
the unveiling of this statue near Com- 
modore John Barry's birthplace in Coun- 
ty Wexford, Ireland. I am confident 
that this resolution will be adopted by 
unanimous consent of every Member of 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr, MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inquire of the majority 
leader as to the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Monday is Dis- 
trict day. The following bills will be 
in order: 

H. R. 11002, Pawnbrokers’ Act. 

S. 1275, police protection, institutions 
outside of the District of Columbia. 

S. 3295, extending daylight saving. 

H. R. 9641, exempting from taxation 
property of the Columbia Historical 
Society. 

For the remainder of the week the 
program is as follows: 

On Tuesday, H. R. 7886, increase vet- 
erans’ compensation; and should a roll- 
call vote be demanded in connection 
with final passage, it will take place not 
earlier than Wednesday, Thursday, or 
later. There will be no votes on Tues- 
day because of the primaries. 

Mr. MARTIN. Where is the primary 
on Tuesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Indiana, North 
Dakota, and a second primary in South 
Carolina, I understand. 

Mr. MARTIN. We do not give delay 
consideration for second primaries, do 
we? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are two 
others, anyway. There is Indiana, for 


instance. 

Mr. MARTIN. I think they have 
already had their primary in Indiana. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And North Da- 
kota. That is my information. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is the 
Democratie State convention on Tues- 
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day in Indiana, and the Republican State 
convention comes on Friday. I wonder 
if we will have equal protection on 
Friday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Indiana can be assured, so far as 
I am concerned, that there is always 
equal treatment. That means equal 
protection. I might say that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] has 
already discussed the Friday meeting of 
the Republican convention in Indiana. 

After the veterans’ bill we will take up 
H. R. 7535, Federal aid for school con- 
struction. 

There are three conference reports 
that probably will be in order: the 
public-works appropriation bill, the Fed- 
eral interstate highway bill, and the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriation bill. 
In relation to the latter, I have conferred 
with the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty], who told me this morn- 
ing that he would like to have that bill 
come up on Wednesday. It does not 
necessarily follow that it will come up 
on that day, but that particular con- 
ference report will not be brought up 
before Wednesday. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, on District day, we will have the bill 
for the extension of daylight-saving time 
for the District. There are some Mem- 
bers who are interested in that. There 
are 3 or 4 other bills that I assume will 
be taken up on District day, if reported 
this morning. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the information given by my 
friend. I was waiting for a report from 
the committee. Ihad hoped I would have 
it by this time, but the committee is 
meeting and at this moment I cannot 
give the information on the specifie bills 
that will be brought up. But I shall see 
that that information is inserted in the 
RECORD. A 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the House, the gentle- 
man realizes that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] is contemplating 
at the moment calling up the postal bill, 
probably on Wednesday or Thursday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have had no 
official notice of it. I have had an in- 
formal discussion. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is all I had, an 
informal discussion. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. All I can say is 
that I cannot program the bill for next 
week. Of course, any Member of the 
Committee on Rules can bring the rule 
up. I would expect that a Member of the 
Committee on Rules would confer with 
the leadership as to when it could be pro- 
gramed by the leader. In the light of 
this program, including the veterans’ 
pension bill and the school construction 
bill, for next week, with some confer- 
ence reports, it will be a rather heavy 
schedule. If the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, ALLEN] calls it up, he will be doing 
it on his own responsibility. 

I might also call attention to the fact 
that in the 83d Congress, a similar bill 
was reported out of the Republican-con- 
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trolled committee in February of 1954. 
The House adjourned in August, but the 
bill was never brought up by the Republi- 
can leadership. That is a bill that the 
Republican leadership favored. The 
Democratic leadership, speaking at least 
for myself. 

Mr.MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, of course, 
if we are going to get into politics about 
this 

Mr. MeCORMACK. 
ties in this. 

Mr. MARTIN. The school construc- 
tion bill has been in the Committee on 
Rules for 4 months, without any action 
having been taken upon it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no poli- 
tics. This is a statement of historical 
fact. The bill was reported out in Feb- 
ruary of 1954, in the second session of 
the last Congress, but was not brought 
up. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN] is going to call up the bill, he is 
going to do so on his own responsibility; 
and I think he ought to be on the floor 
and let the Members know. 

The Democratic leadership, as far as 
I am concerned, is opposed to the in- 
crease in first-class mail from 3 cents 
to 4 cents. It is rather strange that the 
Republican leadership, which did not 
bring up the bill when they were in con- 
trol, opposes the program of the Demo- 
cratic leadership now. The bill can be 
brought up, but I think we ought to 
know. 

Mr.MARTIN. The bill can be brought 
up under the rules. The gentleman is 
not conceding anything when he says 
that. The gentleman is just playing pure 
politics when he talks about letting the 
people know. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Everything is 
politics, but why did not the gentleman 
bring it up in the 83d Congress? 

Mr. MARTIN. There may have been 
conditions. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What were they? 

Mr. MARTIN. We probably knew we 
did not have the votes at that time. I 
think that is as good an answer as any. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wonder if that 
was dictatorship on the gentleman’s part 
then. 

Mr. MARTIN. When is the gentle- 
man going to program the civil-rights 
bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That bill will be 
programed promptly when the rule is 
reported. i 

Mr. MARTIN. Will that bill be 
brought up ahead of the postal bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] is on the floor 
and if he says he intends to call it up, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] will program it, if it is 
agreeable to him, the week after next. 
If he is going to call it up next week, he 
has got to do itgon his own responsibil- 
ity. ‘This is the first time that has ever 
been done when the leadership is willing 
to program a bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. When is the Congress 
going to adjourn? 

Mr. McCORMACK. What does the 
gentleman think? 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman is in 
3 of programing; he should know 
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Mr. McCORMACK. What does the 
gentleman think? The gentleman last 
January said June the 15th. I could not 
see it before July 15. I think my guess 
was more accurate than his. 

Mr. MARTIN. We are not interested 
in guessing. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman’s minute 
has long since expired. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair always al- 
lows a little relaxation when the two gen- 
tlemen from Massachusetts get into con- 
versation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN] ought to assume his responsibil- 
ity and tell the House frankly what he is 
going to do. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] will not 
duck any of his responsibility, and he will 
give the House full consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MAR- 
TIN] expired some time ago. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE IN PUBLIC 
DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 11740) to provide for a temporary in- 
crease in the public debt limit, which was 
unanimously reported favorably by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, is there to be an 
explanation of this bill? 

Mr. COOPER. I would be glad to give 
the gentleman an explanation. All it 
does is allow an increase of half what 
was allowed last time. 

Mr. GROSS. Half of $6 billion? 

Mr. COOPER. That is right, and ona 
temporary basis. 

Mr. GROSS. This increases the debt 
limit to what? 

Mr. COOPER. Two hundred and sev- 
enty-eight billion dollars, for 1 year only. 
Previously the increase was $6 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. That took it to $281 bil- 
lion; is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. This 
is for half of it for 1 year. The bill was 
unanimously reported by the committee, 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker, but before 
I do let the Recorp show that I am op- 
posed to this or any other increase in the 
Federal debt limitation. 

This increase would not be necessary 
had a realistic approach been taken to 
the foreign hand-out program. With 
86 % to $7 billion already in the pipeline 
there was no necessity for authorizing a 
single dollar of new money during the 
coming fiscal year for the benefit of for- 
eign governments. It is plain for every- 
one to see that the nearly $5 billion 
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sought by the administration for so- 
called foreign aid is well above the in- 
crease in the debt limitation as here re- 
quested. 

Mr. MULTER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, is it not appropri- 
ate to comment in connection with this 
bill that this represents a failure by the 
administration to keep its promise to 
balance the budget without any increase 
in the debt limitation? 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, the gentle- 
man may draw that inference. 

Mr. MULTER. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, during the period 
beginning on July 1, 1956, and ending on 
June 30, 1957, the public debt limit set forth 
in the first sentence of section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, shall 
be temporarily increased by $3 billion. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
11740 would continue a temporary in- 
crease in the ceiling on the debt limit for 
another year. The permanent statutory 
ceiling on the public debt is $275 billion. 
Last year and the year before, Congress 
at the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury enacted legislation increasing 
temporarily this ceiling by $6 billion. 
The Secretary of the Treasury in an ap- 
pearance before our committee has again 
requested a 1-year temporary increase in 
the debt limit, but this time he has re- 
quested a $3 billion instead of a $6 billion 
increase. H. R. 11740 carries out the re- 
quest of the Secretary and provides that 
a public debt limit of $278 billion is to 
apply for the period from July 1, 1956, to 
June 30,1957. This bill was unanimous- 
ly reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

While I am concerned about the neces- 
sity for continuing a temporary increase 
in the public-debt limit, I am glad to 
note that the request this year is for a 
$3 billion increase which is one-half of 
the increase found necessary in the two 
previous fiscal years. 

The Secretary of the Treasury’s re- 
quest for a smaller temporary increase in 
the. debt limit this year results from a 
budgetary surplus and from the fact that 
corporate tax payments, under the law, 
now in effect are gradually being spread 

more evenly over the year, making it un- 
necessary to borrow as heavily, as in the 
past, in the fore part of the fiscal year. 
I might point out that the budgetary sur- 
plus referred to results not so much from 
the level of expenditures, which are 
higher than estimated by the Treasury 
Department in January of this year, as 
from larger receipts from the continuing 
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high level of business activity than the 
Treasury Department had originally es- 
timated. 

As I pointed out to the House last year 
when we were considering this subject, 
it is the Congress itself which has the 
final say-so in the amount of money 
which the Government is authorized to 
spend, and once expenditures have been 
authorized and commitments have been 
made, it is the obligation of the Congress 
to protect the fiscal integrity of the Gov- 
ernment, For this reason and because 
the Treasury needs a minimum balance 
of cash in order to provide some flexibil- 
ity in fiscal operations, I urge that the 
bill be passed, 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is essential that the Congress act 
promptly and favorably upon the pend- 
ing bill to provide a temporary increase 
of $3 billion in the statutory debt ceiling. 
I introduced an identical bill, H. R. 11741. 

The present permanent debt limit is 
$275 billion. Because of seasonal fluc- 
tuations in receipts, it is anticipated that 
the debt during the coming fiscal year 
will exceed this amount temporarily and 
I wish to emphasize that word “tempo- 
rarily.” It is important to understand 
that this temporary increase in no way 
suggests that the overall public debt is 
being increased. In fact, the Secretary 
of the Treasury informed the Committee 
on Ways and Means that he expected the 
public debt at the close of this fiscal year 
to be in the neighborhood of $273 billion, 
a substantial reduction from the total 
at the end of last year. 

It should be noted that the temporary 
increase is limited in this bill to $3 bil- 
lion while a $6 billion increase has been 
authorized in recent years. This sharp 
cutback in the amount of the temporary 
increase furnishes dramatic evidence of 
the magnificent accomplishments of this 
administration in putting the fiscal af- 
fairs of the Nation in order. Moreover, 
Secretary Humphrey declared to our 
committee that the present fiscal pro- 
gram of the administration calls for 
applying the anticipated surplus this fis- 
cal year to debt reduction. He went on 
to express his hope “that this year we 
are setting a precedent which may be 
faithfully followed year after year, and 
that we will so handle our financial af- 
fairs that we can make each year a mod- 
est payment in reduction of our huge 
indebtedness as a matter of standard 
practice.” In this plan for the future, 
I concur heartily. 

The Republican Party is determined 
to maintain fiscal soundness and to in- 
sure the integrity of our money. In so 
doing, the American people will be able 
to depend upon the value of the dollar 
and face the future with confidence. 
Thus, we will continue our present pros- 
perity and establish a firm foundation 
for more jobs, greater production, and 
an ever-higher standard of living in the 
future. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN AID FOREVER? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. JOHANSEN] is recognized for 45 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, with 
$50 billion already spent for global for- 
eign aid since World War II, and with 
billions more in process of being voted, 
there is very little agreement, in Gov- 
ernment or out, as to why we are doing 
it. 

That shocking fact stands out starkly 
in the record of the current congres- 
sional debate on this issue. 

It is attested by the sincere but seem- 
ingly ineffectual suggestions that a re- 
appraisal and reevaluation of the entire 
program is in order. 

It is reflected in the vague and con- 
fused thinking of the American people 
themselves. 

Small wonder that even many of the 
nations which are beneficiaries of our 
largess are dubious as to our motives or 
our sanity, and are becoming increas- 
ingly frank in saying so. 

So far as I am concerned, this in- 
credible situation is itself sufficient rea- 
son for my votes against foreign aid. 

But we seem to be victims of a national 
obsession—of a compulsive urge to 
scatter our wealth and resources around 
the globe. 

The prospect is that Congress may 
wind up approving even more than the 
$3.6 billion of new foreign aid already 
voted by this House. 

Therefore, I feel obligated to speak 
more fully, and with utter frankness, on 
some aspects of this issue. 

I wonder how many members of this 
House would be willing to pass the hat 
in their congressional districts to buy 
Comrade Tito more American jet planes, 
or additional miles of modern highways, 
or to help him balance his country’s 
budget. 

For my part, no thanks. 

Not after the news reports of the en- 
thusiastic, vodka-drinking, prodigal son 
welcome this Yugoslav commie received 
in Moscow where he swore, by whatever 
it is he regards as good and holy, that 
he and his Kremlin comrades would 
never again be parted. 

Not when the jet-fighter planes our 
Government has already given him could, 
easily enough, be used to repeat his cour- 
ageous shooting up of an unarmed 
American transport plane, which killed 
five of our airmen. 

And I am equally unwilling to send 
the tax collector, armed with the power 
of the Federal Government, into my 
congressional district—or yours—to ex- 
tract money for Tito by force. 

Speaking of commies, I do not believe 
the Communists are really philanthro- 
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pists—not even the home-grown Ameri- 
can breed of comrades. 

Yet here is an official organ of the 
Communist Party line, the January 1956 
issue of the magazine Political Activity, 
plugging vigorously for “a policy of 
large-scale economic aid, without strings, 
to the so-called underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica.” 

And, this propaganda blurb continues: 

Let our country— 


They mean, believe it or not, the 
United States— 
compete with the Soviet Union on a peace- 
ful basis to see who can extend the most 
economic assistance to such areas as Egypt, 
Burma, and India. 


Amazing, is it not? 

Or is it, in view of Lenin’s prophetic 
boast that the conquest and destruction 
of America would be achieved by our 
walking, or being pushed, into the booby- 
trap of bankruptcy? 

Of course I am not even remotely im- 
plying that everyone who favors foreign 
aid is a Communist. 

But under this party directive it is 
obvious that every American Communist 
must be an all-out advocate of unlimited 
spending of American wealth and re- 
sources on economic assistance to other 
countries — government-to-government 
aid which, by the way, inevitably pro- 
motes socialism within the recipient 
countries. 

No wonder a majority of the members 
of the Second Hoover Commission 
warned last year, “Surely, after almost 
10 years, the time has come to apply some 
brakes to this overseas spending pro- 
gram.” 

I.am 100 percent in favor of the pro- 
posed congressional reappraisal and re- 
evaluation of foreign aid on the chance 
that it would help apply the brakes. 

But I would have a lot more faith that 
it would really happen, that it would 
really amount to something, if this were 
done before, rather than after, new bil- 
lions of foreign-aid funds are voted. 

There is not the slightest excuse for 
postponing this review of the basic 
premises of foreign aid. And there is 
no reason why we cannot delay voting 
more money for a few months. There 
is an estimated unexpended balance of 
$6.8 billion of foreign-aid funds, enough 
to keep the program going for at least 2 
years. 

I am fairly sure that if we vote the 
money first the zeal for a genuine re- 
appraisal and reevaluatior will quickly 
and noticeably wane. 

Congress was asked to give the ad- 
ministration authority, in this year's 
foreign-aid bill “to make commitments 
up to 10 years in length to assist less de- 
veloped countries on long-term projects 
important to their development.” 

That unprecedented request does not 
sound like applying the brakes. 

I am glad the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and this House have turned down 
the proposal. 

But, I ask you to take a look at the 
substitute provision the House inserted 
in the bill as a compromise. 

It declares that, as long as the Com-. 
munist threat persists—and the way 
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things are going that could be for quite 
a spell—it will “be the policy of the 
United States to continue to make avail- 
able to free nations and peoples upon re- 
quest assistance of such nature and in 
such amounts as the United States is able 
to provide compatible with its own sta- 
bility, strength, and other obligations, 
and as may be needed and effectively 
used by such free nations and peoples.” 

Quite a compromise, is it not? 

Something like a prospective tenant 
who refuses to sign a year’s lease but 
offers, instead, to agree to rent the prop- 
erty permanently, just as long as he is 
able to pay the rent. 

I decline to have any part in that kind 
of a mortgage on America. 

I did not believe that it was possible to 
top the blank-check commitment I have 
just described. 

But I was wrong. 

The other day I read—the rules of this 
House prevent my identifying the 
source—the statement that— 

The recipients of our aid should know that 
we would share a portion of our abundance, 
whether or not there was a Soviet Union. 


So, apparently, communism may come 
and go, but foreign aid, like Tennyson’s 
brook, “goes on forever.” 

The American taxpayer today is com- 
ing to know less and less about what 
his Government is doing with more and 
more of his money. 

This is particularly true with respect 
to money spent for foreign aid. 

One of the reasons is so-called security 
restrictions. 

I want to be entirely fair and reason- 
able about this matter. I know there 
are necessary military secrets. No 
doubt there is some information regard- 
ing military assistance to specific coun- 
tries which cannot properly be discussed 
on the floor of Congress and thereby dis- 
closed to the world. 

However, one serious consequence of 
these restrictions is that Members of 
Congress other than those on committees 
directly involved can secure this classi- 
fied information on only a limited and 
individual basis. 

They are prevented from using the in- 
formation as the background for con- 
gressional discussion of either the 
amounts or the policies involved. 

This may be a necessary evil—but it 
is still an evil. 

Moreover, I am firmly convinced that, 
with the power to classify and restrict 
such information vested in the executive 
agencies, there are grave potentialities of 
abuse. 

I see no valid reason, for example, why 
the proposed allocations of nonmilitary, 
economic aid for fiscal year 1957 to 
Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Bolivia, and Guatemala should be classi- 
fied. 

The practical, and exceedingly dan- 
gerous, consequence of these restrictions 
is that undoubtedly many Members of 
Congress actually vote for unspecified, 
unlisted allocations of taxpayers’ moneys 
to foreign countries without any knowl- 
edge of the specific amount that country 
is to receive, or the alleged reasons 
therefor. 
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This evil is compounded by the fact 
that the current foreign-aid bill confers 
authority upon the executive department 
to switch appropriated funds between 
countries and areas of the globe. 

Back in 1949 the late Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, although a stanch sup- 
porter of foreign aid, said that a pro- 
posal to grant similar authority to the 
executive branch in effect called for “the 
virtual creation of a total worldwide war- 
lord power.” At that time the proposal 
was indignantly turned down by Con- 
gress. 

But that very power has gradually and 
stealthily come to the executive agencies 
as a byproduct of the evolution of this 
foreign-aid Frankenstein and through 
the piecemeal acquiescence of Congress. 

During recent debate on the foreign- 
aid bill, I heard the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs [Mr. RICHARDS] say: 

Here you find the greatest flexibility power 
ever given to any President of the United 
States. He can move funds all over the place, 
from one side of the world to the other, to 
meet any emergency. 


I do not detract one iota from my very 
great respect for the present President 
of the United States when I say that I 
am unwilling to bestow this power upon 
any President. 

My unwillingness is all the greater be- 
cause, in exercising the authority “to 
move funds all over the place,” the Presi- 
dent must rely upon the opinions, deci- 
sions, and recommendations of numerous 
paper-shuffling bureaucrats far down the 
line in the executive agencies, many of 
whom, so far as the Congress, the Amer- 
ican people, and the President himself 
are concerned, are completely anony- 
mous and faceless. 

American generosity under the for- 
eign-aid program has become utterly 
profligate. 

What is worse, the purposes this gen- 
erosity is supposed to serve, the ends it 
is supposed to accomplish, have become 
increasingly vague, ill defined, lacking 
in sharp focus, and even contradictory, 
as the years have passed. 

As I said at the outset, after 10 years 
and $50 billion of expenditures, there is 
little agreement as to why we are doing it. 

There is no agreement as to whether 
the motive is generosity or strict self- 
interest. 

There is no agreement as to whether 
the purpose is “to share our abundance” 
with the less fortunate on a sort of per- 
manent worldwide WPA _ basis—which 
has nothing to do with the Soviet 
threat—or whether the sole justifica- 
tion for aid to other countries is the pro- 
tection of the United States against a 
clear and present danger. 

There is no agreement as to the basis 
of eligibility for our assistance. In con- 
sequence, today, we are helping those 
countries in formal military alliance with 
us; those who are avowed neutralists, 
like India and Egypt; and even self- 
proclaimed friends of the Kremlin, like 
Yugoslavia. 

There is sharp disagreement as to the 
relative emphasis, and billions, to be 
given military assistance and economic 
aid. 
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Perhaps most serious of all, there are 
those who argue that our assistance is 
no substitute for a nation’s determina- 
tion to help itself, but nevertheless con- 
tinue to vote for aid to the very countries 
in which such determination is ad- 
mittedly lacking. 

Thus we find this strange statement 
in the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
report on foreign aid: 

The committee believes that our support 
of NATO should continue. The nations of 
Western Europe are prosperous, however, and 
in some cases appear to be relaxing their 
defense efforts. The United States cannot 
hope to overcome a lack of zeal on the part 
of any nation by supplying it with equip- 
ment. The future of NATO will be deter- 
mined to a larger degree by what the nations 
of Europe do with their own resources than 
by the assistamce rendered by the United 
States. 


How can we hope to bring our foreign- 
aid program into sharp and effective 
focus; how can we expect results any- 
where commensurate with our spending, 
how can we justify a continuation of our 
largess, until these contradictions and 
confusions are resolved? 

One of the generalities offered as an 
objective of our foreign-aid programs is 
that of assisting nations and peoples to 
gain, or maintain, their independence. 

Yet there are mounting evidences of 
bitter ill will toward us within many of 
the nations we are seeking to help. 

I think one of the reasons for this 
ironical and frustrating situation is that 
we have failed to recognize all that is 
involved in the concept of independence. 

‘A man or a nation, rendered the slave 
of another by virtue of force, cruelty or 
deceit obviously is not independent. 
That is precisely the threat posed by 
international communism. 

But it is equally true that a man or 
nation made habitually reliant upon the 
aid and assistance of another is, to the 
extent of that reliance, also something 
less than independent. 

That is the threat to national inde- 
pendence which we actually, or seem- 
ingly, pose to the very nations we seek 
to help. 

And that threat is magnified when we 
necessarily impose conditions upon our 
aid and when we actually, or seemingly, 
intrude in the internal life and affairs 
of the beneficiary nations—as we inevi- 
tably do. 

I have heard it said on this floor, cer- 
tainly not without some basis in fact, 
that we Americans—who make it a prison 
offense to buy elections in our own coun- 
try—have deliberately influenced the 
outcome of elections in other countries 
by the timing of our assistance. The 
effect obviously is to give aid to a par- 
ticular political party or regime in those 
countries. Certainly this is a violation 
of national independence. 

Needless to add, the use of American 
aid and equipment by beneficiary gov- 
ernments to combat colonial uprisings 
has been a further grievous source of hos- 
tility toward us. 

Clearly then, generosity—even on a 
profligate scale—is no open sesame to 
friendship and mutual good will and co- 
operation between nations. 

The last words of a great American 
who was twice elected President of the 
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United States were, “I have tried so hard 
to do what is right.” 

Despite honest differences of judgment, 
despite the failings of human nature, 
despite the genuine difficulties of know- 
ing what is right, despite the cynicism 
of those who profess to believe only the 
worst about their public servants, I am 
sure very few of those in positions of 
responsibility in Government are devoid 
of the earnest desire to do what is right. 

That desire is particularly acute in the 
face of so vast, complex, and crucial an 
issue as the one here under discussion. 

I do not want to oppose merely for 
the sake of opposing. Neither do I in- 
tend to be jockeyed into the position of 
accepting and supporting a packaged 
foreign-aid program involving immense, 
innumerable, interchangeable—and vir- 
tually permanent—lump-sum expendi- 
tures of American wealth around the 
globe. 

I have said that I am 100 percent in 
favor of the proposed congressional re- 
appraisal and reevaluation of foreign aid. 

To be of real value, I believe such a 
reappraisal and reevalution must place 
primary emphasis on the defense, se- 
curity, and welfare of the United States. 

I believe it must underscore the ur- 
gency of providing Members of Congress 
full access to all facts as to specific pro- 
posals of foreign aid to specific nations. 

I believe it must stress the necessity of 
maximum utilization, by other nations, 
of their own resources of self-help and of 
the means of assistance available from 
American private enterprise and capital 
and sound trade relations. 

I believe it must recognize the indis- 
pensable factor of the will to self-help 
on the part of other nations in solving 
the problems of mutual security. 

Finally, I believe it must recognize the 
importance of pointing all programs of 
foreign aid to the goal of reduction and 
termination as rapidly as possible. 

This, it seems to me, would constitute 
a genuine reappraisal and reevaluation. 

Perhaps if we will humbly renounce 
the virtually omniscient and Godlike 
role we have assumed under the guise of 
global foreign aid, we shall find less pre- 
tentious but far more effective means 
of serving, not only the interests of 
America, but the divine purpose of pro- 
moting peace, justice, and human free- 
dom throughout this troubled world. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. JOHANSEN, for 45 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 


Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. PowELL (at the request of Mr. 
te and to include extraneous mat- 

er. 


Mr. BYRD. 


June 21 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R.9739. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 1034. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald D. Parrish, 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 313. An act to prescribe the weight to be 
given to evidence of tests of alcohol in the 
blood or unrine of persons tried in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for operating vehicles while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2429. An act to amend section 212 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize re- 
search and experimental work with vessels, 
vessel propulsion and equipment, port facil- 
ities, planning, and operation and cargo 
handling on ships and at ports; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 2704. An act to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds for the construction of cer- 
tain highway-railroad grade separations in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 2895. An act to amend the acts of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1903, and March 3, 1927, relating 
to the payment of the cost and expense of 
constructing railway-highway grade elimina- 
tion structures in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

S. 2896. An act to amend the act relating 
to cemetery association; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3663. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the Columbia Historical 
Society in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3821. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion of one prototype ship, and the conver- 
sion of one Liberty ship, by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce; to 
the. Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

S. 3838. An act to provide for the mainte- 
mance and operation of the bridge to be 
constructed over the Potomac River from 
Jones Point, Va., to Maryland; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3897. An act to improve governmental 
budgeting and accounting methods and pro- 
cedures, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House 
adjourned until Monday, June 25, 1956, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


1956 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1994. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting 73 reports received from 
the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force covering 83 violations of section 3679, 
Revised Statutes and Department of Defense 
Directive 7200.1 “Administrative Control of 
Appropriations within the Department of 
Defense,” pursuant to section 3679 (i) (2), 
Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

1995. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, trans- 
mitting the Fifth Annual Report of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, to- 
gether with pertinent recommendations for 
civil defense in our future national security 
structure, pursuant to section 406 of Public 
Law 920, 81st Congress; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1996. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 
transmitting the monthly report on military 
prime contracts with business firms for work 
in the United States for the period from 
July 1, 1955, through April 30, 1956, pursuant 
to section 6 of Public Law 268, 84th Congress, 
which amended section 211 of the Small 
Business Act of 1953; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1997. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
additional information relative to the case of 
Yao Kui Chu, A-10065559, involving the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, and requesting that it be with- 
drawn from those before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of this Service; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1998. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
additional information relative to the case 
of Francesco Iurman, A-10035781, involving 
the provisions of section 6 of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, and requesting that it be 
withdrawn from those before the Congress 
and returned to the jurisdiction of this 
Service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1999. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 24, 1956, submitting an interim report, 
together with accompanying papers and 
illustrations, on a survey of Root River at 
Rushford, Minn. This report is submitted 
in interim response to the authority con- 
tained in an item of the Flood Control Act 
approved August 28, 1937, for a preliminary 
examination and survey of Root River, Fill- 
more, Mower, Olmsted, Winona, and Hous- 
ton Counties, Minn. (H: Doc. No. 431); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with two illustrations. 

2000. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 25, 1956, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a cooperative beach erosion control study 
of Waimea Beach and Hanapepe Bay, Island 
of Kauai, T. H., prepared under the provi- 
sions of section 2 of the River and Harbor 
Act approved on July 3, 1930, as amended 
and supplemented (H. Doc. No. 432); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with three illustrations. 

2001. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 22, 1956, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a survey of Freeport Harbor, Tex. This 
report is submitted in response to a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Public Works, 
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House of Representatives, adopted on Sep- 
tember 27, 1951, requesting a review of re- 
ports on Freeport Harbor, Tex., and a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted on March 
30, 1955, requesting a review of reports on 
Brazos River, mouth of Freeport, Tex. (H. 
Doc. No. 433); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with two 
illustrations. 

2002. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 24, 1956, submitting an interim report, 
together with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a survey of Licking River, 
vicinity of Covington and Newport, Ky. 
This report is submitted in response to a 
resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
March 16, 1954, authorizing submission of 
an interim report on Licking River, vicinity 
of Covington and Newport, Ky., under the 
general authority of the resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted June 24, 1953, request- 
ing a review of reports on Licking River, Ky., 
with respect to improvement and mainte- 
nance of a navigation channel in the lower 
reach of the river. This report covers main- 
tenance only (H. Doc. No. 434); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with one illustration. 

2003. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 1, 1956, submitting an interim report, 
together with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a survey of the upper Wabash 
River Basin, of Indiana. This report is sub- 
mitted in partial response to a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, United 
States Senate, adopted May 9, 1949, request- 
ing a review of reports on the Wabash River 
and tributaries, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
It is submitted also in complete response to 
a resolution of the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, House of Representatives, adopted May 
23, 1946, requesting a review of the recom- 
mendations contained in House Document 
100, 73d Congress, 1st session, relative to 
flood protection at or near Logansport, Ind. 
(H. Doc. No. 435); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
one illustration. 

2004. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 24, 1956, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of reports on Toledo Harbor, 
Ohio. This report is submitted in response 
to a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted on 
April 21, 1953, authorizing the preparation 
of a survey report on Toledo Harbor, Ohio 
(H. Doc. No. 436); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
two illustrations. 

2005. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 26, 1956, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a letter report 
on waterway from the Escambia River to the 
Alabama River, Fla. and Ala. authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act approved March 2, 
1945; to the Committee on Public Works, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 

of committees were delivered to the Clerk 

for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Concurrent Resolution 244. Concur- 
rent resolution to provide for a joint com- 
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mittee of the Congress to represent the Con- 
gress at the unveiling of the Commodore 
John Barry Memorial at Wexford, Ireland, 
on September 16, 1956; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2409). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. KILGORE: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. S. 1542. An act to au- 
thorize an allowance for civilian officers and 
employees of the Government who are no- 
taries public; without amendment (Rept. No, 
2410). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H. R. 10523. A 
bill to conform the appointment and com- 
pensation of the chief legal officer of the Post 
Office Department to the method of appoint- 
ment and rate of compensation provided for 
comparable positions, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2411). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2182. An act for the relief of the 
city of Elkins, W. Va.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2412). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: 

H. R. 11888. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a national cemetery at the 
Birch Coulee battlefield site in Renville 
County, Minn.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 11889. A bill to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 11890. A bill to provide for the main- 
tenance of production of tungsten, asbestos, 
fluorspar, and columbium-tantalum in the 
United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 11891. A bill to amend section 2 of 
Public Law 385, 84th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and M 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 11892. A bill to amend section 2 of 
Public Law 385, 84th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 11893. A bill to provide special tax 
treatment for certain taxpayers who changed 
from the retirement to the straight-line 
method of computing depreciation with re- 
spect to certain kinds of property; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H.R.11894. A bill to provide for the 
maintenance of production of tungsten, 
asbestos, fluorspar, and columbium-tanta- 
lum in the United States, its Territories and 
possessions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. R. 11895. A bill to authorize the inter- 
change of lands between the Department of 
Agriculture and military departments of the 
Department of Defense, and for other pur- 

; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 11896. A bill to provide that 66234 
percent of money rentals received by the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force from leasing for agricultural or graz- 
ing purposes lands located within school dis- 
tricts shall be paid to such school districts; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H.R. 11897. A bill to provide for an of- 
ficial residence for the Vice President of the 
United States, to increase certain allowances 
of and provide more adequate office space 
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for such official, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. Res. 551. Resolution to establish a select 
committee to conduct a study and evalua- 
tion of the foreign aid mutual security pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ANFUSO: 
H. R. 11898. A bill for the relief of Judith 
Wollner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H.R.11899. A bill for the relief of Arie 
Cornelis DeVos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 11900. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
DiChiara; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 11901. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Bertuzzi Boselli; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R.11902. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Bronislawa Marini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


June 21 


By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 
H. R. 11903. A bill for the relief of Lum 
Shen Ng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ZELENKO: 
H. R. 11904. A bill for the relief of Harry 
D. Naum; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


1154. Mr. BUSH presented a petition of 64 
residents of Lycoming County, Pa., urging 
early enactment of H. R. 7886, the veterans’ 
security bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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How a Senator Promotes His State’s 
Hotel Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
it was my privilege to prepare for the 
Hotel Gazette an article entitled “How 
a Senator Promotes His State's Hotel 
Industry.” As printed in that distin- 
guished magazine, the article was ac- 
companied by a picture of President 
Eisenhower and his brothers on a visit to 
Wisconsin’s famed North Woods, where 
they caught a number of large pike and 
muskellunge. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How A Senator PROMOTES His State’s HOTEL 
INDUSTRY 


(By Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, senior Senator 
from Wisconsin) 


What are the usual duties of the average 
United States Senator? 

If you were to ask Mr. Ordinary American 
that question, he would probably answer, 
“A Senator's duties are basically legislative 
to work on bills and laws in the State’s and 
his Nation's interest.” 

That answer is absolutely sound. 

But in addition to the legislative chal- 
lenge, as such, there are dozens of other 
duties performed by the average Senator. 
These duties include: Keeping the home 
folks informed of major issues affecting 
them, and helping on many constituents’ 
problems with Government agencies in the 
public interest. An example of the latter 
work would be assisting on a veteran’s claim 
with the Veterans’ Administration, helping 
on a farmer's problem with the Department 
of Agriculture, and so forth. 

All in all, a Senator must basically fulfill 
the broad needs of his entire State. 

Inevitably, serving the interests of one’s 
State also means helping to boost the in- 
dustries of the State. 

And, since so many of the 48 States now 
rely heavily upon the tourist industry for 
major income, it is perfectly natural that a 
United States Senator should interest him- 
self in focusing national attention on his 
State's tourist attractions. : 

As Wisconsin’s senior Senator, representing 
as I do a State where tourism is perhaps our 
second greatest industry, I am vitally in- 


terested in the well-being of the Badger Hotel 
and related industries. 

I am pleased, therefore, to report to the 
readers of Hotel Gazette regarding my efforts 
along this line. 

I do so because I think that other Sen- 
ators and Representatives may be in a posi- 
tion to help their own hotel industry. There- 
by, they will help America's sound leisure- 
time activity, its sound pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

TIPS ON SPOTLIGHTING A STATE 


Let me therefore list some of the ways by 
which I have helped throw the friendly na- 
tional spotlight on Wisconsin tourism: 

1. Each year, on the Senate floor, I have 
issued an open invitation to Senators and 
Representatives to come and visit wonder- 
ful Wisconsin. 

In hot humid Washington in June, July, 
and August, Congress wends its weary way 
toward adjournment, handling hundreds 
upon hundreds of bills. And, so at that 
time, I have said to my colleagues, “Come 
and relax in the 56,000 square miles of superb 
vacation land, which is Wisconsin. Enjoy 
the unexcelled fishing and hunting of my 
State.” 

I have said, in effect, “for months, we legis- 
lators have been fighting one another. Now, 
let's get wise and go out and relax. Let's 
fight—on the fishing line—one of Wiscon- 
sin’s famed muskies. Let's enjoy the thrill 
of the best outdoor sports in the Nation.” 

My comments as published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD have been reprinted in 
tens of thousands of copies. 

The prints have been forwarded to all the 
resorts of my State, and thereafter to their 
guests and clients for other States. 

2. Pictures have played a very important 
role in this publicity. I use pictures of Wis- 
consin’s tourist attractions in my weekly 
newsletter, which is distributed not only to 
the newspapers of my State, but to other 
press men all over the country. Included 
are pictures of Wisconsin fishing, boating, 
swimming, hunting, and just plain outdoor 
relaxing—pictures which adorn my office too, 
and which prominently feature articles which 
I have prepared from time to time. 

3. When word came that President Eisen- 
hower might not vacation in Colorado this 
year, I wrote to him and issued a press re- 
lease which “broke” in the national wire 
services, urging him to come back to Wis- 
consin, Ike responded most graciously with 
assurance that he would certainly bear Wis- 
eonsin in mind when he picks his vacation 
spot. 

4. On the occasion of the holding of im- 
portant national conventions in Milwaukee 
or Madison, or elsewhere, I have spotlighted 
these functions by remarks in the Senate. 
I have warmly welcomed the convention dele- 
gates from the 48 States. I have pointed out 
that I know they will enjoy our splendid 
hotels and restaurants. 


This has helped, I believe, to encourage 
other conventions to meet in Wisconsin. My 
readers know how crucial national conven- 
tion business is to a State. 

5. A great boost to Wisconsin hotels has 
been provided by the wonderful Milwaukee 
Braves which have broken all National League 
attendance records. 

“Come on and watch baseball’s greatest 
team,“ I've said to the Nation, before per- 
sonally heading for opening day and other 
games at Milwaukee County's greatest sta- 
dium. 

6. In visiting abroad, and meeting with 
prominent foreign leaders, I have not hesi- 
tated to mention in interviews with foreign 
correspondents this fact: While I enjoy visit- 
ing foreign parts, I have unhesitatingly in- 
vited the distinguished leaders of those coun- 
tries to come to the United States and visit 
wonderful Wisconsin. 

These, then, are a few of the phases of my 
pro-Badger tourist activities. 

All this has, of course, required close Hai- 
son with the Wisconsin State Convention De- 
partment, the Wisconsin State Hotel Associa- 
tion, the Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce, with various county and regional re- 
sort groups, and a wide variety of other 
folks, designed constantly to boost Wisconsin 
tourism. 

I have done this not simply to serve the 
Wisconsin hotel industry, of course, but that 
vast variety of other groups in our society 
which benefit from tourist dollars, from the 
gasoline station on the highway to the cheese 
stand, the roadside restaurant, the fishing 
lodge, outdoor guides, and everyone else who 
benefits from tourist income. 

In conclusion, I certainly like Wisconsin 
hotels. They are clean, efficient, well run, 
friendly. They pride themselves on the tra- 
ditional high quality of their personal service, 

I won't ever let them down. TU do all 
that I can to constantly build them up. 
They are worthy of all my devoted efforts 
because they are a mainstay of the economy 
of Wisconsin. 


Anniversary of the Proclamation of the 
Republic of Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1956 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
servance of the celebration of the second 


anniversary of the government of Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem, of Vietnam, on 
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July 7, 1956, and because Congress will 
not be in session on the occasion of the 
celebration of the first anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Republic of Viet- 
nam, October 26, 1956, I wish to take 
this opportunity to extend sincere felici- 
tations and best wishes to President Ngo 
Dinh Diem. 

Under the leadership of a dedicated 
man, President Ngo Dinh Diem, the peo- 
ple of Vietnam shook themselves loose 
from both the shackles of colonialism 
and the tentacles of communism, By the 
referendum of October 23, 1955, the ma- 
jority of the Vietnamese people clearly 
manifested their desire to get away from 
all forms of corruption of the past. In 
the October 26 election of the Chief of 
State of Vietnam, Premier Ngo Dinh 
Diem, and the subsequent proclamation 
of the republic, for the first time in mod- 
ern history, the people of Vietnam had 
an opportunity to vote in a national elec- 
tion. The elected leader of the Viet- 
namese people is a man whose patriot- 
ism, courage, and honesty are renown the 
world over. 

Political independence can only be 
complete where economic independence 
is also genuine. The National Govern- 
ment of Vietnam has been fighting a 
valiant struggle against the exigencies of 
forces which have served to disrupt and 
dislocate the economy. Possessing con- 
siderable potentialities for a country 
whose development is still in its begin- 
nings, Vietnam devotes most of its re- 
sources to economic reconstruction. 

That President Ngo Dinh Diem is un- 
willing merely to give orders without see- 
ing for himself the progress being made 
in the national reconstruction policy he 
has followed since coming to office is evi- 
denced by his frequent tours throughout 
the Provinces, 

The press and information service of 
the Embassy of Vietnam in the United 
States reports in its volume 2, No. 1, 
edition: 

These Provinces are almost entirely agri- 
cultural and their population of nearly 1 
million is almost completely made up of 
farmers. As a result, President Ngo’s visit 
has emphasized the importance of the gov- 
ernment's agricultural policy and the value 
of gifts of all kinds made by the government 
to the farmers of the area, 


Under the leadership of President 
Ngo dinh Diem, the government has as 
its main objective the well-being of the 
people, without political or religious dis- 
crimination: 

We are only beginning. Thanks to the 
help of friendly countries, especially the 
United States, we can see our way to achiey- 
ing our aim of raising the standard of liv- 
ing and contributing to the happiness of 
every member of the rural community as 
much as possible. 


An address given by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Vu van Mau, to the 
ministerial conference of the Colombo 
plan at Singapore further underscored 
the economic problems facing the na- 
tion: 

Our economic troubles, resulting from 8 
years of war, are still cause for concern: 
factors include the dwindling of the produc- 
tion potential, a chronic trade deficit, the 
unaccustomed obstruction of channels of dis- 
tribution to the detriment of production. 
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* * * Immense mining and forest resources, 
essential for our growing industries, have 
been taken from our control, we hope, at 
least, temporarily. Deprived of the coalflelds 
of Hongay and Dong Trieu, we, and the whole 
free world, find ourselves without any im- 
portant source of thermal energy and at the 
same time robbed of a considerable reserve 
of exportable materials. * The reestab- 
lishment of these * * * will necessitate 
considerable investment and cannot be 
achieved without difficulty and delay. 


The development of a strong public ad- 
ministration, the raising of the economic 
level of a nation, are difficult tasks. The 
free world must cooperate wholeheart- 
edly in achievement of the common goal 
which is to build a free and strong Viet- 
nam. The president of Vietnam and the 
National Government are working to- 
ward peace and social progress—silently, 
steadily, without fanfare. In this strug- 
gle for national survival, a survival nec- 
essary to the whole Far East, Vietnam 
asks the understanding of its allies, and 
believes that “From this understanding 
we will draw the strength necessary to 
achieve a purpose which is more than 
just.” 

The Vietnamese people are very grate- 
ful for the generous help given by the 
United States and France and also for 
the aid given within the framework of 
the Colombo plan, by Britain, Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand. They ap- 
preciate this aid fully in that it is mak- 
ing it possible for them to conquer com- 
munism by combating poverty. 

As one who deeply believes in freedom, 
democracy, and the importance of 
achieving a better understanding among 
all nations, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to wish President Ngo Dinh Diem 
and the people of Vietnam every success 
which they so richly deserve. 


West Virginia To Supply Coal to West 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
announcement in the press that one of 
West Germany’s biggest steel companies 
has completed negotiations for the pur- 
chase of 3 million to 4 million tons of 
coal from producers in West Virginia, 
to be delivered in 1956, is indeed hearten- 
ing news. There, however, is a disheart- 
ening side to the report, and that con- 
cerns the critical shortage of railroad 
freight cars. The shortage has been 
continuous since the end of World 
War II. 

I should like to point up the irony in 
the problem of the boxcar shortage. 
During the recent foreign-aid hearings 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, of which I am a member, testi- 
mony was presented to the effect that 
India obtained some $18.5 million in 
railroad rolling stock during the fiscal 
year 1955—much of which was purchased 
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in the United States. I thereupon di- 
rected attention to the serious shortage 
of freight cars that exists in the coalfields 
of West Virginia, as well as in other 
States. Accordingly, I asked that this 
contribution on the part of the United 
States be translated into units. In re- 
sponse to my request, the following in- 
formation was supplied for the record: 

Under operational agreement No. 17, Rail- 
way Rehabilitation, the United States com- 
mitted a total of $38.5 million to India dur- 
ing fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 

The above funds were to provide the fol- 
lowing: 100 type WG broad gage locomotives 
(steam); 4,365 broad-gage freight wagons; 
and 4,365 meter-gage freight wagons. 


Country of source Item Value 
United States 50 WG locomotives. .| $8, 940, 650 
C Rapa WA C cars. , 080, 209 
DO eee ee 1,650 O cars... 5, 840, 546 
e 21, 807. 495 
Japan. 25 WG locomotives__-| 2, 038, 750 
United Kingdom . 2, 036, 750 
Dosana 2,215 MC car bodies... } 6,176, 115 
Do.. 1,715 O car bodies. J 5 
Austria 1.000 O car bodies 1, 942, 000 
Japan 1 a ea wheel and 
axles. 
Do. 2715 0 wheel ana |f 2533, 910 
axles. 
-| 500 MC car bodies... 750, 000. 
Een. 15, 477, 525 
Grand total. 37, 345, 020 


In my opinion, the comment which I 
made during the hearings is apropos. It 
follows: 

Mr. Byrn. I am quite sure that the Ameri- 
can people, who haven’t been too well pleased 
with the treatment that we Americans get 
from the Indians, as voiced by Mr. Nehru 
himself, are not happy and will continue 
not to be happy when we supply the Indians 
with implements of equipment that we our- 
selves are doing without. 


The following article, which appeared 
in the June 20 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal, reports the arrangements that 
have been made for the supply of coal 
by West Virginia to West Germany: 
West GERMAN STEEL PRODUCER GOES TO WEST 

VIRGINIA FOR COAL SuppLy—Bvys 3 MILLION 

TO 4 MILLION TONS, TAKES OPTIONS ON LIK}: 

AMOUNT FOR 1957 

New Tonk. —An executive of one of West 
Germany’s biggest steel companies has com- 
pleted negotiations for the purchase of 
3 to 4 million tons of American coal to be 
delivered in 1956. 

Dr. F. W. Siebert, director of the Phoenix- 
Rheinrohr A. G., which describes itself as 
West Germany’s second biggest producer of 
steel ingots and Western Europe's biggest 
maker of pipes, said he had arranged for the 
purchase of this quantity of coal from “a 
number of wholesalers and producing com- 
panies in West Virginia.” 

Dr. Siebert also disclosed he’d also made 
arrangements on options for a similar quan- 
tity of coal to be delivered next year. He 
said he believed the United States would 
remain a “permanent” supplier of coal to 
West Germany, despite the fact that Ameri- 
can coal landed in his country is currently 
about $10 a ton more costly than other 
supplies, 

Neither British, German, nor any other 
coal-producing nations of Western Europe 
can meet West Germany’s soaring need for 
coal, he said. He estimated Western Eu- 
rope’s purchases of American coal this year 
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would amount to some 42 million tons, com~ 
pared with approximately 27 million tons 
in 1955. 

According to the latest statistics of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, the United 
States in the first 2 months of 1956 had ex- 
ported close to 1% million tons of coal to 
West Germany, compared with less than 
400,000 tons in the corresponding 1955 period. 

But the Bonn Republic isn’t the only for- 
eign customer beating a broader path to 
America’s coal counter; Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Japan, and Argentina are all showing 
substantial increases in their purchases of 
coal from the United States, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. Total United States coal 
exports, over 90 percent of them bituminous, 
amounted to 8,735,657 tons in the first 2 
months of this year. They were 4,907,638 
tons a year earlier. 

The president of the biggest commercial 
coal producing company in the United States, 
George H. Love of the Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. told the company’s annual 
meeting in April he expected United States 
coal exports this year to “reach or slightly 
exceed” 500 million tons, compared with 470 
million tons in 1955. The company, which 
has properties in West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Kentucky, recently began a 
$20 million project aimed at opening up a 
new mine and processing plant near Mounds- 
ville, W. Va. 

Coal exports, along with increased demand 
for coal on the part of chemical producers 
and atomic-energy plants, are credited with 
much of the improvement in coal industry 
fortunes in recent months. It’s been a sharp 
turnabout, too. Pittsburgh Consolidation, 
for example, showed first quarter earnings of 
51 cents a share after its 3-for-1 stock split, 
compared with 37 cents a share on present 
stock in the first quarter of 1955. The West 
Kentucky Coal Co. in the same period re- 
ported earnings of 57 cents a share compared 
with 19 cents a year earlier. 

Shipping companies operating tramp 
steamers and railroads moving the coal to 
United States ports are also participating 
handsomely in coal’s recovery. Overseas coal 
movements have proved an important prop 
under tramp shipping rates, pushed so high 
of late that coal producers in combination 
with several railroads and the United Mine 
Workers of America are currently organizing 
a $50 million corporation solely for the trans- 
portation of coal overseas. Railroad com- 
panies such as the Chesapeake & Ohio, Nor- 
folk & Western and Virginian railway credit 
coal clients for much of the 20 percent or 
more improvement in profits in the early 
months of 1956, compared with the like 1955 
months. 3 


A Constitutional Congress Can End World 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the remarks 
made by me on June 7 at a meeting of 
For America in Los Angeles. 

These remarks point out that NATO 
also has, from the beginning, had politi- 
cal, economic, and propaganda author- 
ity sufficient for any activities in these 
fields, and that it is developing a system 
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of governmental agencies for dealing 
with these powers on a supranational 
basis. 

The remarks further point out that 
neither the executive branch nor the 
judicial branch can reverse the drift to 
a one-world government. Congress can 
reverse the drift if supporters of national 
sovereignty will turn their attention to 
the congressional contests and nominate 
and elect constitutionalists, in both 
parties, so they can tip the balance in 
Congress back to nationalism by the 
same methods by which Harry Hopkins 
and Sidney Hillman tipped the balance 
in doubtful areas to collectivist interna- 
tionalism. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A CONSTITUTIONAL CONGRESS Can END WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 


You have been hearing expert testimony on 
the fantastic taxes you are paying your Gov- 
ernment today. I will try to show you some- 
thing of what you are getting for your money. 

Let me take, as an example, one of Mr. 
Acheson's most curious achievements, NATO. 

I mentioned, at the New York meeting of 
For America, that the North Atlantic Treaty 
area includes not only Britain, France, Bene- 
lux, and the other Western European Powers, 
but the African territories of the member 
nations, their airplanes and their ships at 
sea. I received a doubting letter from some- 
one in California, who asked if I hadn’t made 
a mistake. Wasn't NATO, he said, limited to 
the nations of Western Europe? 

I quoted from the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and added, “The NATO area also includes the 
Atlantic Ocean, Canada, and the United 
States. San Francisco is as much NATO ter- 
ritory as Paris.” 

Why do our people have this propaganda 
picture of NATO as something limited to 
Western Europe, instead of a vast empire 
stretching from Alaska to the borders of Iran? 
Perhaps someone planned it that way. 

Another evidence of NATO’s importance is 
its financial resources, A report in the New 
York Times of April 22, from the North At- 
lantic Council, datelined Norfolk, Va., stated 
that the NATO nations had spent $316 bil- 
lion on defense in the past 7 years. 

Of that amount, the United States spent 
$252 billion, or about 5 times as much as the 
other 13 nations combined. It is true that 
part of our expenditures were for the Pacific 
area, but it is also true that most of the 
NATO members have Pacific territories. We 
also make nonmilitary contributions to help 
support the budgets of member nations, 

You may wonder why American defense ex- 
penditures are included in the NATO figures. 
Just remember that NATO is a holding com- 


pany which silently directs the defense pro- 


grams of member nations as Sam Insull’s 
holding companies used to direct your local 
light and power companies. 

THE NATO GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE 

NATO does not stop with pious statements 
of intention. It has governmental organs to 
put its intentions into effect. Someone 
planned it that way. 

NATO has a secretary-general and other 
Officials, and a permanent international civil 
service. This purely executive operation is 
nowhere subject to any limits on its powers. 

NATO has organs for budgeting, purchas- 
ing, letting of international contracts, ac- 
counting, auditing, and inspection. Like 
Topsy, these agencies just “growed” but how 
they “growed.” 

The NATO Council of Foreign and Other 


Ministers is the top policymaking layer. 


Their permanent deputies come next. The 
Joint Chiefs of each member nation form 
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a third supervising layer, and a military 
executive committee in Washington is a 
fourth layer, all above the military com- 
mander who sits in splendor at the head- 
quarters called SHAPE. 

These powerful but almost invisible agen- 
cies give political guidance and strategic di- 
rections to the commander of the NATO 
forces. 

NATO has its own armed forces in being. 
This is the crucial test of sovereignty. Its 
forces are made up of parts of the armed 
forces of the West European member states 
assigned to it, and the components of our 
army stationed in Western Europe. 

- Whoever is guiding the evolution of NATO 
has been careful to avoid anything which 
would arouse American suspicions. The 
commanders of NATO forces have always 
been Americans—Generals Eisenhower, 
Ridgway, Gruenther. But the military com- 
mander is low man on the totem pole of 
the policymaking hierarchy in NATO. Į 

- Now it is perfectly clear, if you read the 
record, that these military contingents from 
the member nations form one integrated 
NATO armed force. 

It is the duty of the Supreme Commander 
to see that they are integrated. Great care 
has been used to avoid visible signs of this 
integration. Uniforms are different. Titles 
are different. All the unimportant things 
are different. Some members of our armed 
forces sincerely believe the national con- 
tingents are still legally and militarily inde- 
pendent, but I see no grounds for any such 
illusion, This hope is part, I believe, of the 
natural tendency of professional military 
men to believe our powerful Military Estab- 
lishment is unchanged, if the only change is 
in the fine print of a legal document. 


NATO’S POLITICAL-ECONOMIC POWERS 


From the beginning, NATO has had polit- 
ical, economic, and social as well as mili-. 
tary responsibilities. Article 2 of the treaty 
proclaims the intention of the signers to pro- 
mote conditions of “stability and well- 
being.” Words like “stability and well- 
being,” in present-day legislative drafting, 
are designed to cover the waterfront. The 
Ismay report on the first 5 years of NATO, 
says, and I quote, “Peace is not merely the 
absence of war. Its maintenance requires 
continuous cooperation by. governments in 
the economic, social, and cultural as well as 
in the military field.” Article 2 is, in fact, 
merely a restatement of articles 55 and 56. 
of the United Nations Charter. 

NATO's aim is to unite all the member 
states into one community. What. will be 
left of the American experiment, when we 
have been integrated with the political sys- 
tem of France, the economic system of Tur- 
key, the social system of Italy? I do not 
know, but someone knows. 

I cannot understand the present hullaba- 
loo over giving NATO economic and political 
responsibilities. Certainly Mr. Dulles, Prime 
Minister Mollet, Foreign Minister Lester 
Pearson, and the other ministers of NATO 
nations know what was in the treaty and is 
now in full operation. The three wise men 
who were assigned to present a program for 
enlarging the role of NATO may be needed 
to prepare public opinion, but not to pro- 
vide any new powers. 

Military responsibilities are in themselves 
both economic and political controls. 

Armies consist of men, supplies, weapons, 
and the command and staff structure. Sup- 
plies and weapons are economic problems. 
Command and strategy are political. NATO 
moved early to authorize its bureaucratic 
agencies to oversee the production of weap- 
ons and supplies, and the financial opera- 
tions involved in defense production by 
member nations, 

The significant area of economic and polit- 
ical control is the planning of expenditures 
yet to come. Here the key word is “co- 
ordinated.” 
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In the mushroom growth of the govern- 
mental network all over the world today, the 
coordinators have all the fun, If any of you 
are ambitious to get a place in one of these 
hierarchies, get a job as a coordinator. Then 
everybody will be working for your nod of 
approval, and their fate will be in your 
hands, 

NATO puts what its members should do, 
in the form of recommendations to member 
governments. But what recommendations 
NATO has made to the American Govern- 
ment I do not know. They are classified: 
You have to be a high official in the execu- 
tive branch before you can be told. Mem- 
bers of Congress, the press, and the people 
lack the necessary intelligence or discretion 
or something. The facts on NATO must be 
kept from them. 

At this point let me remind you that there 
is nowhere in the North Atlantic Treaty 
system eny provision for keeping Commu- 
nists out of either its governing councils or 
its permanent international staff. 

We know the high proportion of Commu- 
nist voters in France and Italy. We know 
that, in Britain and Canada, communism is 
strong, as it is in our country. How much 
vital military information is channeled to 
the Communists by the NATO machinery? 
I do not know, but I consider it the neatest 
espionage setup the Communists have yet 
devised, not excluding the agreement which 
put a Soviet national at the key point in 
U. N. through which military reports. are 
funneled. You remember how all General 
MacArthur's military reports on the Korean 
war were sent to a U. N. official from the 
V. S. S. R. How many such reports our busy 
bureaucratc are sending to NATO links in the 
Communist net, we cannot know. Judging 
from’ the information we obtained under 
oath on the so-called international civil 
service of the United Nations, I fear the 
worst. 


IS NATO REPLACING NATIONAL MILITARY FORCES? 


We have one test case of how NATO plan- 
ning works. That is in the mystifying 
developments in the rearming of West 
Germany. 

Somewhere in the maze of NATO it has 
been decided that West Germany may enlist 
her manpower, put her men in uniform, and 
train them. But the West German Govern- 
ment may not do certain other things. It 
may not have a military general staff. It 
may not have atomic weapons, chemical 
weapons, or the most modern planes. 

Germany is the front line for the defense 
of all Western Europe. Who gains from a 
system which makes the German troops a 
mere armed horde, without its own general 
staff and without modern weapons of war? 

Suppose we should face the threat of a 
war with the Soviet Union, and Germany 
wants to fight with us, but the other West 
European countries go neutralist? German 
troops will be bound hand and foot. Some- 
one planned it that way. 

I am troubled about another question. I 
wonder if this amputation of the essential 
organs of military power, in the case of 
Germany, is the pilot model for all national 
armies in the future? Are we moving, by 
deliberate plan, to the day when no nation 
will have a general staff, or atomic weapons, 
or airpower? 

NATO has a curious interest in civil de- 
fense. Now some of you are worried about 
the constitutional dangers implicit in civil 
defense. These doubts were intensified in 
Washington, when our executive branch held 
a dress rehearsal for dispersal after an imag- 
inary atomic-bomb attack, and the President 
proclaimed martial law. Apparently it was a 
mistake in signals, The connection between 
atomic attack or even rumor of atomic attack, 
and martial law here at home, was not sup- 
posed to be brought out so clearly. 
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So far NATO has operated with a velvet 
quiet. But it is getting too large and too 
important for secrecy. So what is the al- 
ternative? NATO is stepping up its ma- 
chinery for saturating our minds with propa- 
ganda, through the printed word, motion 
pictures, radio, student tours, and all the 
other devices for political brainwashing. 


HOW NATO ERODES OUR CONSTITUTION 


Constitutionally NATO is not responsible 
to the people of the member nations, Only 
the executive branch has any influence on 
the policies of NATO. Only the executive 
branch is permitted to learn what NATO 
decides. The growth of NATO is a continua- 
tion, in another form, of the mushroom 
growth of the executive power, far beyond 
the point where it can be influenced by Con- 
gress; the courts, the press, or the people. 

But note this: Under the American Con- 
stitution, when the people wanted to change 
their Government policies, they voted the 
administration out of power, and out it 
went. Today our elected officials, and their 
advisers, are wedged tightly between an in- 
ternationalist bureaucracy above them and 
an independent self-guiding bureaucracy 
below them. The officials in the front win- 
dows may be changed by a national election, 
but they can make almost no change in our 
policies. 

I have given you the simplest, most une- 
motional and undramatic presentation I 
could make of the information about NATO, 
from its own published reports. 

NATO is part of a system of regional pacts 
which includes SEATO, and the Organization 
of the American States, that strange new 
agency, which has locked the Pan American 
Union firmly into the United Nations, where 
we of the Americas can now act only with 
approval of Soviet Russia in the Security 
Council, 

Do you like this silent relentless drive to 
world government? 

Do you think global executive supremacy 
is superior to American constitutional free- 
dom? 

Do you think the cleyer men who planned 
this devious political straitjacket should be 
trusted with making American policies, in 
the life and death struggle with the Com- 
munist elite? 


CONGRESS ALONE CAN DEMOLISH WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 


You ask what you can do, to help destroy 
this superstructure which cages us in. 

There is no slightest hope that anyone in 
the executive branch can cast off the chains 
that bind us. The weaving of the net was 
too cleverly done. 

You know well that our Supreme Court 
will not do it. 

The only power that can restore constitu- 
tional liberty is the Congress. On February 
11, I said “We must put none but con- 
stitutionalists on guard in Congress.” But 
people say, “What do youmean. How can we 
do that?” 

Isn't it pitiful that Americans do not know 
how to get a Congress that represents them? 

Let me give you a short-cut method of 
electing a constitutionalist Congress. Study 
how the leftwingers have year after year 
elected their leftwing, collectivist, interna- 
tionalist spokesmen in Congress! 

The collectivists understand something we 
have forgotten. The political contest to win 
the executive branch is entirely different 
from the contest for control of Congress, 
The executive branch operates as a unit. It 
is a Roosevelt administration, or a Truman 
administration, or an Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. The fight at election time is for 
large blocs of votes in key States, to win or 
lose all, for 4 years. f 

Congress is entirely different. Nearly 50 
percent of the Members of both Houses 
speak for the party out of power. The prob- 
lem is to tip the balance in Congress. A few 
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districts mean victory. Every congressional 
district, every Senatorial contest, in large or 
small States, is critical. It may be the battle 
which wins the war. 


COLLECTIVISTS HAVE A GRAND STRATEGY TO WIN 
CONGRESS 


The collectivists have carefully planned 
the strategy and tactics for congressional 
elections, Sidney Hillman taught them, 
many years ago, to fight for the marginal dis- 
tricts, to win where the other party’s margin 
was small. 

The collectivists see the congressional cam- 
paign as a chessboard on which is clearly 
marked the margin of victory, and the record 
of opposing candidates, in every congres- 
sional district in the United States. 

The objective of their strategy is to help 
collectivists to defeat constitutionalists. 
They work in both parties, because they 
know the constitutional struggle is far more 
fundamental than the contest between par- 
ties. 

The coliectivists have perfected three 
techniques. 

First, they build a vigorous organization 
in every district, to ring doorbells. It is di- 
rected by their national agencies, but ap- 
pears to work through local people. 

Second, they build up a nationwide prop- 
aganda to indoctrinate people with the left- 
wing policies which their candidates will be 
supporting. 

Third, they mount an intensive cam- 
paign, backed by all their resources of money, 
propaganda, and organization, to destroy the 
leadership candidates on the conservative 
side, and to elect outstanding candidates on 
their side. 

For many years the collectivists have 
worked together brilliantly, along all three 
roads, regardless of party, to elect men to 
Congress who will serve their purpose, and 
to pass a political death sentence against 
those who oppose communism, socialism, 
big spending, or internationalism. The at- 
tack on the 80th Congress, which exposed 
wartime communism, was their most bla- 
tant, but not their only, victory. 


CONSTITUTIONALISTS CAN BEGIN TO FIGHT FOR 
CONGRESS 


The constitutionalists haye no comparable 
organization to help American nationalists 
in their districts, to create a tide of opinion 
in favor of constitutionalism, or to 
strengthen the leadership on their own side 
in both Houses, and defeat the leaders on the 
other side. They have never tried to tip the 
balance in Congress to the conservative side. 

For decades, the voters who revere the 
Constitution have sulked in their tents like 
Achilles, while collectivists were out ringing 
doorbells, keeping up a continuous barrage 
of collectivist ideas in the press, over the 
air, and in a thousand papers and magazines, 
and sending their best teams to drive from 
public life the leaders of constitutionalism 
in Congress. 

For decades conservative voters have 
watched the balance of power in Congress 
being pushed toward the left, a little more 
every year, and done nothing. Then they 
wonder why Members of Congress who were 
elected by the leftwingers vote for foreign 
aid and big spending. 

Jim Farley had a saying which we ought 
to heed. He kept repeating, “In politics, you 
can’t beat something with nothing.” 

It is now June. Congressional elections 
are 5 months away. For all of those 5 
months the collectivist political machine will 
be in high gear, working in and through both 
parties, to destroy the remnants of American 
constitutionalism. What will you be doing? 

If you wish, you can do something. Now 
is the moment. You can take your eyes off 
Washington, and ring doorbells in your own 
district. You can ask for America to com- 
pile a list of the hard core of leadership on 
the left and try to defeat it. Also a list of 
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the hard core of leadership on the American 
side, and reinforce it. You can study how 
the collectivists spread their slogans and 
symbols and then tell the story of our Con- 
stitution as it affects the fight today. 

You may not win a majority in Congress on 
the first try, but you can begin to tip the 
balance your way. In each succeeding Con- 
gress you can do a little more. In a few 
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short years you can have a constitutionalist 
Congress. Then your Congress can cut 
down big spending and demobilize the bu- 
reaucratic elite. 

Or, if you wish, you can do nothing. 

Let me end with this. While you do noth- 
ing, the mesh of world government is being 
woven tighter and tighter, in the U. N., in 
NATO, in SEATO, in UNESCO, 
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It is moving to control your money, your 
foreign policies, your armies, and the minds 
of your little children. 

The collectivists are watching. They will 
know the moment when they dare spring the 
trap. 

Once they spring the trap, my friends, I 
promise you, you will be helpless to do any- 
thing, because you will have had it. 


SENATE 
Fripay, June 22, 1956 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of all mankind, as together we 
pause at this shrine of devotion our 
fathers built, grant us, we pray Thee, the 
steadying vision of Thy eternal goodness. 
We give Thee thanks for the high souls 
of the yesterdays which are our cloud 
of witnesses today, and who still urge 
us on to deathless goals. Join us to 
“that company of souls supreme, the 
conscripts of the mighty dream.” 

In a day when all we value most seems 
so often to be at the mercy of what we 
value least, so direct Thy servants who 
here serve the Republic that the best 
which is expected of them and of which 
their dedicated faculties are capable may 
be brought to bear, without fear or favor, 
upon the confused issues of this critical 
day. Grant us, with resolution striving 
for a peace built on justice and decency 
and on the respect for the rights of na- 

tions great and small, such courage and 
patience in defending these high prin- 
ciples, despite any disheartenment, that 
the children of coming generations shall 
rise up and call us blessed. We ask it in 
the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 21, 1956, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 2772) to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense to lend certain 
Army, Navy, and Air Force equipment 
and to provide transportation and other 
services to the Boy Scouts of America in 
connection with the World Jamboree of 
Boy Scouts to be held in England in 
1957, and for other purposes, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 11740) to 
provide for a temporary increase in the 
public debt limit, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 244) to provide 
for a joint committee of the Congress 
to represent the Congress at the unveil- 
ing of the Commodore John Barry Me- 


morial at Wexford, Ireland, on Septem- 
ber 16, 1956, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 11740) to provide for a 
temporary increase in the public debt 
limit was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 244) to provide for a joint commit- 
tee of the Congress to represent the Con- 
gress et the unveiling of the Commodore 
John Barry Memorial at Wexford, Ire- 
land, on September 16, 1956, was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is 
hereby created a joint committee to be com- 
posed of 6 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House and 6 Memrbers of the Senate to 
be appointed by the President of the Senate, 
to represent the Congress at the ceremonies 
in connection with the unveiling of the 
statue of Commodore John Barry to be pre- 
sented by the President to Ireland on behalf 
of the people of the United States at Wex- 
ford, Ireland, on September 16, 1956. The 
members of the joint committee shall select 
a chairman from among their number. 

The expenses of the joint committee in- 
curred in carrying out the purposes of this 
resolution, not to exceed $25,000, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives upon vouchers au- 
thorized by such joint committee and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Admin- 
istration of the House of Representatives. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 


OBJECTION TO COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY MEETING TODAY DUR- 
ING THE SESSION OF THE SEN- 
ATE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to enter objection 
to the Judiciary Committee sitting this 
afternoon during the session of the Sen- 
ate. Isimply wish to enter my objection. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 


consent that statements made in connec- 
tion with the transaction of the routine 
morning business be limited to 2 minutes. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
and take up nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency: 

James Cunningham Sargent, of New York, 
to be a member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, vice Clarence H. Adams, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of T. A. M. Craven, of Virginia, to be 
a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Garrison Norton, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Air. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


IN THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. Lewis Blaine Hershey, 
United States Army, to be a lieutenant 
general. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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nominations in the Marine Corps be 
considered and confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Marine Corps will be considered en bloc 
and, without objection, they are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make the same request in regard 
to the nominations in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Coast Guard will be considered en bloc, 
and, without objection, they are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make the same request with 
reference to the nominations in the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey will be con- 
sidered en bloc, and, without objection, 
they are confirmed en bloc. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations for postmasters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I make the same request with ref- 
erence to the nominations of post- 
masters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters will be considered en bloc, and, 
without objection, they are confirmed 
en bloc. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE VICE 
PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
routine nominations in the Army, the 
Air Force, and the Navy and Marine 
Corps, which had been placed on the 
Vice President’s desk without being 
printed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make the same request concern- 
ing these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection the nominations will be 
considered en bloc, and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be notified 
immediately of the nominations today 
confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
AMENDMENT OF ACT OF JUNE 21, 1950, RELAT- 

ING TO APPOINTMENT OF BOARDS OF MEDICAL 

OFFICERS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the act of June 21, 1950, 
relating to the appointment of boards of 
medical officers (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 
REPORT ON OPERATIONS OF LIGNITE RESEARCH 

LABORATORY, GRAND Fonks, N. DAK. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the activities 
of, expenditures by, and donations to the 
Lignite Research Laboratory, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., for the calendar year 1955; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

REPORT OF NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC 

PRESERVATION 

A letter from the Secretary, National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that trust, for the calendar year 1955 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
AUTHORIZATION FOR JUDICIAL CONFERENCE TO 

PROMULGATE MINIMUM STANDARDS OF QUAL- 

IFICATIONS FOR PROBATION OFFICERS 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States to promulgate 
minimum standards of qualifications for pro- 
bation officers (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS—WITH- 

DRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, withdrawing the name of 
Todrys Wallach from a report transmitted 
to the Senate on January 16, 1956, pursuant 
to section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, with a view to the adjustment of his 
immigration status (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
AMENDMENT OF FLOOD CONTROL Act OF 1941, 

RELATING TO EMERGENCY FLOOD CONTROL 

Work 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 5 of the Flood Control Act 
of August 18, 1941, as amended, pertaining 
to emergency flood control work (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a list of papers and documents on the files 
of several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Jonnston of South Carolina 
and Mr. Canlsox members of the com- 


‘mittee on the part of the Senate. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Los Angeles, Calif., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to permit recipients 
of aid to the aged to earn $50 a month, which 
amount shall not be taken into considera- 
tion in computing aid to such recipients; to 
the Committee of Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the convention of 
the District of Columbia Bankers Association, 
at Hot Springs, Va., relating to the location 
of Federal agencies outside the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the national board, Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association, of New York, N. Y., signed 
by Mrs. F. Beardsley Foster, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, relating to the administration of funds 
for economic aid and technical assistance 
sections of the mutual security program; 
ordered to lle on the table. 


OVERTIME PAY—RESOLUTION OF 
WISCONSIN FEDERATION OF LA- 
BOR 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today I 
received a letter from George W. Hall, 
secretary-treasurer of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor, enclosing copy 
of Resolution No. 24, which was recently 
adopted at the last convention of that 
federation, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be printed in the 
Recorp, following my remarks, and also 
be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas it is established in industry to set 
overtime rates for weekend work schedules 
over and above the standard straight time 
rate; and 

Whereas postal employees are a loyal con- 
scientious part of the American laboring 
class of people, striving to gain favorable con- 
ditions to their interest and welfare; and 

Whereas postal employees are frequently 
required to work weekends and holidays 
throughout the year: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates to the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor in con- 
vention assembled in the city of Oshkosh, 
Wis., August 15 through 18, 1955, go on 
record as favoring legislation to grant com- 
pensatory overtime rates commensurate with 
industry for weekends and holidays; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as being ready 
and willing to support any and all legisla- 
tive objectives adopted by the Government 
Employees Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


RESOLUTIONS OF OAKDALE COOP- 
ERATIVE ELECTRICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived this morning from Roy McCaskey, 
manager of the Oakdale, Wis., Coopera- 
tive Electrical Association, an important 
series of resolutions which were adopted 
by the 21st annual meeting of that or- 
ganization. 

I believe these resolutions from a 
grassroots REA will be of deep interest 
to my colleagues. 
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I particularly commend to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the expression with 
regard to the full utilization of our great 
REA system in connection with the Na- 
tion’s progress in nuclear development. 

. This has been an objective in which I 
personally have long been deeply in- 
terested. 

I also invite attention to the impor- 
tant comments in opposition to Commis- 
sion proposals which would endanger the 
future of REA. 

I present the resolutions, and ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Recorp, and thereafter appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 1 
DAIRY MARKETING 

Whereas Wisconsin farmers have had their 
income sharply reduced on dairy products; 
and 

Whereas profits of the 2 leading sales dis- 
tributors of dairy products have increased 
by one-third during this period, and profits 
of the third largest company have increased 
50 percent in the past year; and 

Whereas agricultural economists have esti- 
mated that 95 percent of the investment in 
facilities of the dairy industry has been made 
by farmers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we endorse the program for 
a national dairy sales cooperative to carry 
the 45 percent of dairy products now handled 
at one stage by cooperatives into national 
markets and to enable producing dairymen 
to retain more of the retail price; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we commend the efforts to 
assist dairy farmers in achieving this objec- 
tive so vigorously being pushed by the Wis- 
consin Association of Cooperatives. 


RESOLUTION NO. 2 
OPPOSITION TO HOOVER COMMISSION RECOM- 
MENDATIONS ON REA 

Whereas a Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report has recently organized an in- 
tensive public drive for the indiscriminate 
adoption of all recommendations of the Hoo- 
ver Commission without regard to their indi- 
vidual merit; and the private utilities have 
seized upon this opportunity to kill REA by 
disguising the attack under a high-pressure 
glamorized propaganda program to blanket 
all Hoover recommendations, covering multi- 
farious and unrelated subjects, under an all- 
or-none and the bad-with-the-good prin- 
ciple; and 

Whereas the United States Government has 
in fact made a profit on REA loans to coop- 
eratives; and 

Whereas the Hoover Commission has rec- 
ommended the abolition of REA and the 
establishment of a corporation to loan money 
to the rural electric cooperatives at interest 
rates in excess of twice the rate now paid, 
thereby destroying the original sound part- 
nership between Government and rural peo- 
ple to improve and make rural life bearable 
on a private enterprise basis of repayment of 
loans with interest more than sufficient to 
cover the Government’s cost: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge that REA be con- 
tinued as presently constituted, with ade- 
quate administrative and loan funds, and 
that all bills designed to alter the REA Act 
in line with the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations be defeated. 
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RESOLUTION No. 3 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATION ON 
WATERWAYS USER CHARGES 


Whereas recommendation No. 8 on water 
resources and power adopted by the Hoover 
Commission urges that Congress authorize 
a user charge on inland waterways; and 

Whereas such a policy would end our his- 
torical national policy of encouraging maxl- 
mum commerce by toll-free use of water- 
ways; and 

Whereas many industries such as Dairy- 
land Power Cooperative developed their op- 
erations in the good faith that our tradi- 
tional national policy on waterways would 
be continued to sustain the feasibility of 
locating steam-generating facilities strate- 
gically to take full advantage of the most 
advantageous use of these waterways; and 

Whereas preliminary estimates included 
in the task-force report of a user charge 
would amount to 95 cents per ton of addi- 
tional transportation cost to haul coal up 
the Mississippi to our steam-generating fa- 
cilities and due to our rapid expansion would 
soon add $1 million per year to the produc- 
tion costs of Dairyland Power Cooperative 
resulting in unnecessary substantial in- 
creases in rural electric rates; and 

Whereas any increase in costs to Dairyland 
Power Cooperative will result in greater costs 
to our company and then to the farmers: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we go on record in oppo- 
sition to the adoption by the Congress of 
this recommendation and urge the continua- 
tion of the Nation's historic policy of en- 
couraging maximum through toll-free use of 
our waterways. 


RESOLUTION No. 4 
ATOMIC ENERGY FOR COOPERATIVES 


Whereas the intention of Congress as ex- 
pressed in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
for achieving rapid development of the use 
of the atom for producing electric power 
has not been substantially effectuated, and 
most progress thus far achieved has resulted 
primarily from taxpayer subsidy of cost; and 

Whereas Congress is now considering leg- 
islation authorizing and directing the Atomic 
Energy Commission to construct six large 
demonstration atomic powerplants with 
these projects to be located as steps in a 
continuing program to equalize and stabilize 
power-supply costs at the lowest possible 
levels, with adequate consideration for pub- 
lic and cooperative electric systems; and 

Whereas this legislation, introduced by 
Senator ALBERT Gore, makes clear the in- 
tent of Congress that such Federal atomic 
power program shall be undertaken as one 
of the major objectives of Government pol- 
icy and provides for establishment of an 
electric power liaison committee within a 
Division of Civilian Power Application with 
particular emphasis on coordination of its 
activities with other Federal agencies hav- 
ing responsibilities in the power field: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of Oakdale 
Cooperative Electrical 21st annual meeting 
of the cooperative, do hereby go on record in 
support of Senator Gore’s proposed legisla- 
tion; be it further 

Resolved, That we favor REA being pre- 
pared to implement this legislation by the 
addition of nuclear power specialists on its 
staff to work in liaison with AEC and other 
Federal agencies to assist the most rapid de- 
velopment of atomic energy for rural applica- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That we favor full cooperation by 
officials of the electric cooperative program 
with REA and AEC in preparation for that 
time when it might be considered feasible for 
experimental application on our systems; be 
it further 

Resolved, That we extend our full congrat- 
ulations to one of our own members of WEC, 
the Rural Cooperative Power Association of 
Elk River, Minn., for its pioneering work in 
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this field and join with this member cooper- 
ative in urging expeditious AEC approval of 
the installation of an experimental reactor, 
approval for which Rural Power has made 
formal application; be it further 

Resolved, That if Rural Power’s application 
is approved we pledge our support to extend 
our full cooperation and wish them every 
success. 

RESOLUTION No. 5 
HELLS CANYON AND NIAGARA 


Be it resolved, That we, the members at 
this 21st annual meeting of Oakdale Cooper- 
ative Electrical Association, reassert posi- 
tions taken at previous annual meetings in 
favor of Federal development of the Snake 
River with a high dam at Hells Canyon; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we endorse the Lehman- 
Davidson bills for development of Niagara 
Falls and further urge passage in the form 
reported out of committee giving preference 
to rural electric cooperatives and municipal 
electric utilities. 


RESOLUTION No. 6 
CONTINUED SUPPORT 


Be it further resolved, That we recommend 
to our Congress and the President that they 
give as enthusiastic and generous support to 
the Farmers Electric Cooperatives as was the 
policy of the Federal Government in the 
early years of the REA when the first coop- 
erative lines were built. 
Respectfully submitted. 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 
WILLIAM RASMUSSEN, 
MERLE REMINGTON. 
WALTER VEHERS, 

Dated June 8, 1956. 


CONTROL AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
WATER—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers Association met in 
their 67th annual convention in North 
Platte, Nebr., on June 14 to 16. Among 
the subjects which they discussed was 
S. 863, pertaining to the control, ap- 
propriation, use, and distribution of 
water, with the objective of making same 
subject to the laws of the State in which 
it is located. 

On this very important subject, a reso- 
lution was duly adopted by the conven- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp, together with a 
similar resolution on the same subject as 
adopted by the Republican Valley Con- 
servation Association on June 6, 1956. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON WATER RESOURCES BY NE- 
BRASKA STOCK GROWERS ASSOCIATION 

Whereas our national and local economy, 
both agricultural and industrial, is closely 
geared to the efficient management and use 
of our total water supply, both surface and 
subterranean; and 

Whereas our area is devoid of many of the 
wealth-producing natural resources that 
other areas are blessed with, but is rich in 
water; and 

Whereas central bureaucracy is attempt- 
ing to completely dominate development and 
usage of our water without regard to our 
State and local needs both current and for 
our future potential; and 

Whereas the stock growers of Nebraska be- 
lieve that any increased Federal control of 
our water resources would be detrimental 
to our agriculture and industry and that 
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this Federal control would be in violation 
of States rights: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association strongly oppose any attempt 
to increase the Federal control of our water 
resources and also strongly endorse any leg- 
islature or program which tends to retain 
State control of these water resources; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to our Nebraska Senators, Con- 
gressmen; to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Fred Seaton; and to Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson; to Senator BARRETT, of 
Wyoming; to the Attorney General of the 
United States, Herbert Brownell; and all 
others who might be connected with this 
problem. 


RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE REPUBLICAN VALLEY CONSERVATION As- 
SOCIATION, McCook, NEBR., JUNE 6, 1956 


Be it resolved, That the association favors 
support of national legislation now pending 
in Congress upholding the rights of the 
States for regulation and control of waters 
within the respective boundaries; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this asso- 
ciation send copies of this resolution to our 
Representatives in Congress, the Honorable 
Governor Victor Anderson, Secretary of the 
Interior Fred Seaton, Commissioner of Recla- 
mation Wilbur Dexheimer, Director of Fish 
and Wildlife Service John Farley, and the 
National Chamber of Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with an amendment: 

S. 1384. A bill to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall return certain mineral 
interests in land acquired by him for flood- 
control purposes, to the former owners of 
such land (Rept. No. 2286). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 4011. A bill to amend section 650 of title 
14, United States Code, entitled “Coast 
Guard,” relating to the Coast Guard Supply 
Fund (Rept. No. 2293); 

H. R. 4652. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to transfer certain prop- 
erty to the Panama Canal Company, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2294); 

H. R. 5147. A bill to change the distribution 
of Coast and Geodetic Survey charts (Rept. 
No. 2295); 

H. R. 6245. A bill to authorize the Panama 
Canal Company to convey to the Department 
of State an improved site in Colon, Republic 
of Panama (Rept. No. 2296); and 

H. R. 6850. A bill to create an academic ad- 
visory board for the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy (Rept. No. 2297). 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments; 

S. 2643. A bill to promote the common de- 
fense and the general welfare of the peo- 
ple of the United States by encouraging 
maximum development of low-cost electric 
energy from all sources of power, including 
atomic energy, coal, oil, natural gas, and 
water, and for other p (Rept. No. 
2287); and the bill was referred to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with amendments: 

H. R. 9952. A bill to provide a lump-sum 
readjustment payment for members of the 
reserve components who are involuntarily 
released from active duty (Rept. No. 2288). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3903. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
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1954, as amended, so as to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
purposes of title I of the act, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2290). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 3820. A bill to increase the borrowing 
power of Commodity Credit Corporation 
(Rept. No. 2289). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice, with amendments: 

S. 2634. A bill relating to the transporta- 
tion of mail by highway post office service, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2291). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

H.R.10766. A bill to authorize the pay- 
ment of compensation for certain losses and 
damages caused by United States Armed 
Forces during World War II (Rept. No. 2292). 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, from 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
I report favorably an original bill, to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No. 2298) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 4112) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes, reported by Mr. An- 
DERSON, from the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, was received, read twice 
by its title, and placed on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 4107. A bill for the relief of Lloyd 
Lindbo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 4108. A bill for the relief of John Leary; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 4109. A bill to provide for the sale of 
lands in reservoir areas under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Army for cot- 
tage site development and use; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MALONE (for himself, Mr. 
BARRETT, Mr, GOLDWATER, and Mr. 
DWORSHAK) : 

S. 4110. A bill to establish in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior a Bureau of Coal Mine 
Safety; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 4111. A bill for the relief of Henry Hol- 
land; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 4112. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; placed on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when 
he reported the above bill from the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PURTELL (for Mr. POTTER): 

S. 4113. A bill to amend subsection (b) of 
section 3 of the Securities Act of 1933, to 
provide that responsible officers or other 
persons shall be liable in damages on ac- 
count of untrue statements or material 
omissions in statements or documents filed 
under such subsection as a condition of 
exemption; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
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APPOINTMENT OF HEADS OF RE- 
GIONAL AND DISTRICT OFFICES 
OF POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT— 
RECOMMITTAL OF BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Cal- 
endar No. 579, the bill (S. 63) to provide 
for the appointment of the heads of 
regional and district offices of the Post 
Office Department by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, be taken from the calendar and 
recommitted to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


STUDIES OF FOREIGN AID—REFER- 
ENCE OF RESOLUTION TO COM- 
MITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Cal- 
endar No. 2301, the resolution (S. Res. 
285) arranging for exhaustive studies to 
be made regarding foreign assistance by 
the United States Government, be taken 
from the calendar, and referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF WAR HAZARDS 
COMPENSATION ACT— CHANGE 
OF REFERENCE OF LETTER 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
letter dated June 1, 1956, addressed to 
the President of the Senate, the Secre- 
tary of the Army forwarded a proposed 
draft of legislation to amend and make 
permanent several temporary statutes 
providing certain benefits for civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense 
subject to war-risk hazards. The com- 
munication was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

In previous years legislation on this 
subject has been originated by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, in 
1953; the Committee on the Judiciary, in 
1954; and the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, in 1955. 

In the House, such legislation uni- 
formly has originated in the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The proposed legislation does not per- 
tain to insurance, but rather to outright 
relief payments somewhat in the nature 
of the claims bills against the Govern- 
ment which are within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

This matter has been discussed with 
the Parliamentarian and the staff on the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, and 
it is agreed that the message is within 
the cognizance of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency be discharged from the further 
consideration of the letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Army dated June 1, 1956, ad- 
dressed to the President of the Senate, 
and that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Arkansas? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


INTERIM REPORT OF ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL COM- 
MISSION (S. DOC. NO. 131) 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Alexander Hamilton Bicen- 
tennial Commission, pursuant to section 
6 of Public Law 601, 83d Congress, to es- 
tablish a Commission for the celebration 
of the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Alexander Hamilton, I submit an interim 
report of that Commission. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the report be printed 
as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from South Dakota? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from address delivered by him to 
the National Association of Plumbing Con- 
8 at Milwaukee, Wis., on June 12, 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR KENNEDY, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on June 14, 1956, the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ] 
was awarded an honorary degree by his 
alma mater, Harvard University. 

I know that the Senator’s colleagues 
will be pleased by the citation which ac- 
companied this award. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

Brave officer, able Senator, son of Harvard; 
loyal to party, he remains steadfast to 
principles. 


As a part of the exercises of that day, 
Senator KENNEDY delivered an address. 
This address did not receive the national 
attention it should have, and it was only 
by an accident, that it happened to come 
into my hands, 

This speech is the most eloquent de- 
fense of politics and politicians that it 
has ever been my pleasure to read. 
Those of us who belong to this honor- 
able profession understand only too well 
that we have many critics. I suspect 
that all of us from time to time are in- 
clined to feel that while some of this 
criticism may be deserved, much of it 
is based on a woeful lack of understand- 
ing and of knowledge of how the legis- 
lative process works. 

The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts has made an eloquent plea for a 
better understanding of the politician 
by the group which criticizes him most— 
the intellectuals and college professors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this address of the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is a pleasure to join with my fellow 
alumni in this pilgrimage to the second 
home of our youth. 

Prince Bismarck once remarked that one- 
third of the students of German universi- 
ties broke down from overwork; another 
third broke down from dissipation; and the 
other third ruled Germany. As I look about 
this campus today, I would hesitate to pre- 
dict which third attends reunions (although 
I have some suspicion) but, I am confident 
I am looking at rulers of America in the 
sense that all active, informed citizens rule. 

I can think of nothing more reassuring 
for all of us than to come again to this 
institution whose whole purpose is dedi- 
cated to the advancement of knowledge and 
the dissemination of truth. 

I belong to a profession where the em- 
phasis is somewhat different. Our political 
parties, our politicians are interested, of 
necessity, in winning popular support—a 
majority; and only indirectly truth is the 
object of our controversy, From this polemic 
of contending factions, the general public 
is expected to make a discriminating judg- 
ment. As the problems have become more 
complex, as our role as a chief defender of 
Western civilization has become enlarged, 
the responsibility of the electorate as a court 
of last resort has become almost too great. 
The people desperately seek objectivity and 
a university such as this fulfills that 
function. 

And the political profession needs to have 
its temperature lowered in the cooling waters 
of the scholastic pool. We need both the 
technical judgment and the disinterested 
viewpoint of the scholar, to prevent us from 
becoming imprisoned by our own slogans. 

Therefore, it is regrettable that the gap 
between the intellectual and the politician 
seems to be growing. Instead of synthesis, 
clash and discord now characterize the rela- 
tions between the two groups much of the 
time. Authors, scholars, and intellectuals 
can praise every aspect of American society 
but the political. My desk is flooded with 
books, articles, and pamphlets criticizing 
Congress. But, rarely if ever, have I seen any 
intellectual bestow praise on either the po- 
litical profession or any political body for its 
accomplishments, its ability, or its integ- 
rity—much less for its intelligence. To many 
universities and scholars we reap nothing but 
censure, investigators and perpetrators of 
what has been called the swinish cult of anti- 
intellectualism. 

James Russell Lowell’s satiric attack more 
than 100 years ago on Caleb Cushing, a cele- 
brated Attorney General and Member of Con- 
gress, sets the tone, “Gineral C is a dreffle 
smart man, he’s ben on all sides that give 
places or pelt but consistency still wuz a 
part of his plan—he’s ben true to one party, 
that is himself.” 

But in fairness, the way of the intellectual 
is not altogether serene; in fact, so great has 
become popular suspicion that a recent sur- 
vey of American intellectuals by a national 
magazine elicited from one of our foremost 
literary figures the guarded response, “I 
ain’t no intellectual.” 

Both sides in this battle, it seems to me, 
are motivated by largely unfounded feelings 
of distrust. The politician, whose authority 
rests upon the mandate of the popular will, 
is resentful of the scholar who can, with 
dexterity, slip from position to position with- 
out dragging the anchor of public opinion. 
It was this skill that caused Lord Melbourne 
to say of the youthful historian Macauley 
that he wished he was as sure of anything as 
Macauley was of everything. The intellec- 
tual, on the other hand, finds it difficult to 
accept the differences between the laboratory 
and the legislature. In the former, the goal 
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is truth, pure and simple, without regard to 
changing currents of public opinion; in the 
latter, compromises and majorities and pro- 
cedural customs and rights affect the ulti- 
mate decision as to what is right or just or 
good. And even when they realize this differ- 
ence, most intellectuals consider their chief 
functions that of the critic—and politicians 
are sensitive to critics—(possibly because we 
have so many of them). “Many intellec- 
tuals,” Sidney Hook has said, would rather 
die than agree with the majority, even on 
the rare occasions when the majority is 
right.” 

It seems to me that the time has come for 
intellectuals and politicians alike to put 
aside those horrible weapons of modern in- 
ternecine warfare, the barbed thrust, the 
acid pen, and, most sinister of all, the rhe- 
torical blast. Let us not emphasize all on 
which we differ but all we have in common. 
Let us consider not what we fear separately 
but what we share together. 

First, I would ask both groups to recall 
that the American politician of today and 
the American intellectual of today are de- 
scended from a common ancestry. Our Na- 
tion’s first great politicians were also among 
the Nation’s first great writers and scholars. 
The founders of the American Constitution 
were also the founders of American scholar- 
ship. The works of Jefferson, Madison, Ham- 
Uton, Franklin, Paine, and John Adams 
to name but a few—influenced the literature 
of the world as well as its geography. Books 
were their tools, not their enemies. Locke, 
Milton, Sydney, Montesquieu, Coke, and 
Bolingbroke were among those widely read 
in political circles and frequently quoted in 
political pamphlets. Our political leaders 
traded in the free commerce of ideas with 
lasting results both here and abroad. 

In those golden years, our political leaders 
moved from one field to another with amaz- 
ing versatility and vitality. Jefferson and 
Franklin still throw long shadows over many 
fields of learning. A contemporary described 
Jefferson, “A gentleman of 32, who could 
calculate an eclipse, survey an estate, tie an 
artery, plan an edifice, try a cause, break a 
horse, dance a minuet, and play the violin.” 

Daniel Webster could throw thunderbolts 
at Hayne on the Senate floor and then stroll 
a few steps down the corridor and dominate 
the Supreme Court as the foremost lawyer 
of his time. John Quincy Adams, after being 
summarily dismissed from the Senate for 
a notable display of independence, could 
become Boylston professor rhetoric and ora- 
tory at Harvard and then become a great 
Secretary of State. (Those were the happy 
days when Harvard professors had no diffi- 
culty getting Senate confirmation.) 

The versatility also existed on the fron- 
tier. In an obituary of Missouri’s first Sen- 
ator, Thomas Hart Benton, the man whose 
tavern brawl with Jackson in Tennessee 
caused him to flee the State, said, “With a 
readiness that was often surprising, he could 
quote from a Roman law or a Greek philoso- 
pher, from Virgil’s Georgics, the Arabian 
Nights, Herodotus, or Sancho Panza, from 
the Sacred ts, the German reformers 
or Adam Smith; from Fénelon or Hudibras, 
from the financial reports of Necca or the 
doings of the Council of Trent, from the 
debates on the adoption of the Constitution 
or intrigues of the kitchen cabinet or from 
some forgotten speech of a deceased Member 
of Congress.” 

This link between the American scholar 
and the American politician remained for 
more than a century. Just 100 years ago 
in the presidential campaign of 1956, the 
Republicans sent three brilliant orators 
around the campaign circuit: William Cullen 
Bryant, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Those were the care- 
free days when the eggheads were all Re- 
publicans. 
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I would hope that both groups, recalling 
their common heritage, might once again 
forge a link between the intellectual and 
political professions. I know that scholars 
may prefer the mysteries of pure scholar- 
ship or the delights of abstract discourse. 
But, “Would you have counted him a friend 
of ancient Greece,” as George William Curtis 
asked a century ago during the Kansas- 
Nebraska controversy, “who quietly discussed 
patriotism on that Greek summer day 
through whose hopeless and immortal hours 
Leonidas and his 300 stood at Thermopylae 
for liberty? Was John Milton to conjugate 
Greek verbs in his library or talk of the 
liberty of the ancient Shunamites when the 
liberty of Englishmen was imperiled?” No, 
the duty of the scholar, particularly in a re- 
public such as ours, is to contribute his 
objective views and his sense of liberty to 
the affairs of his State and Nation. 

Secondly, I would remind both groups 
that the American politician and the Ameri- 
can intellectual operate within a common 
framework—a framework we call liberty. 
Freedom of expression is not divisible into 
political expression and intellectual expres- 
sion. The lock on the door of the legisla- 
ture, the Parliament, or the assembly hall— 
by order of the King, the Commissar, or the 
Fuehrer—has historically been followed or 
preceded by a lock on the door of the uni- 
versity, the library, or the print shop. And 
if the first blow for freedom in any subju- 
gated land is struck by a political leader, the 
second is struck by a book, a newspaper, or a 
pamphlet. 

Unfortunately, in more recent times, poli- 
ticlans and intellectuals have quarreled bit- 
terly, too bitterly in some cases, over how 
each group has met the modern challenge 
to freedom both at home and abroad. Poli- 
ticians have questioned the discernment 
with which intellectuals have reacted to the 
siren call of the extreme left; and intellec- 
tuals have tended to accuse politicians of 
not always being aware, especially here at 
home, of the toxic effects of freedom re- 
strained. 

While differences in judgment where free- 
dom is endangered are perhaps inevitable, 
there should, nevertheless, be more basic 
agreement on fundamentals. In this fleld 
we should be natural allies, working more 
closely together for the common cause 
against the common enemy. 

Third and finally, I would stress the great 
potential gain for both groups resulting from 
increased political cooperation. 

The American intellectual and scholar to- 
day must decide, as Goethe put it, whether 
he is to be an anvil—or a hammer, Today, 
for many, the stage of the anvil, at least in 
its formal phases, is complete. The ques- 
tion he faces is whether he is to be a ham- 
mer—whether he is to give to the world in 
which he was reared and educated the broad- 
est possible benefits of his learning. As one 
who is familiar with the political world, I 
can testify that we need it. 

For example: The password for all legis- 
lation, promoted by either party, is progress. 
But how do we tell what is progress and what 
is retreat? Those of us who may be too close 
to the issue, or too politically or emotionally 
involved in it, look for the objective word 
of the scholar. Indeed, the operation of our 
political life is such that we may not even 
be debating the real issues. 

In foreign affairs, for example, the parties 
dispute over which is best fitted to imple- 
ment the long-accepted policies of collective 
security and Soviet containment. But per- 
haps these policies are no longer adequate, 
perhaps these goals are no longer meaning- 
ful—the debate goes on nevertheless, for 
neither party is in a position to undertake 
the reappraisal necessary, particularly if the 
solutions presented are more complex to, and 
less popular with, the electorate. 

Or take our agricultural program, for an- 
other example. Republicans and Democrats 
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debate long over whether flexible or rigid 
price supports should be in effect. But this 
may not be the real issue at all—and in fact 
I am convinced that it is not, that neither 
program offers any long-range solution to 
our many real farm problems. The scholars 
and the universities might reexamine this 
whole area and come up with some real 
answers—the political parties and their con- 
ventions rarely will. 

Other examples could be given indefinite- 
ly—where do we draw the line between free 
trade and protection, when does taxation be- 
come prohibitive, what is the most effective 
use we can make of our present nuclear po- 
tential? The intellectuals who can draw 
upon their rational disinterested approach 
and their fund of learning to help reshape 
our political life can make a tremendous 
contribution to their society while gaining 
new respect for their own group. 

I do not say that our political and public 
life should be turned over to experts who ig- 
nore public opinion. Nor would I adopt from 
the Belgian constitution of 1893 the pro- 
vision giving 3 votes instead of 1 to college 
graduates; or give Harvard a seat in the Con- 
gress as William and Mary was once repre- 
sented in the Virginia House of Burgesses. 

But, I woyld urge that our political parties 
and our universities recognize the need for 
greater cooperation and understanding be- 
tween politicians and intellectuals. We do 
not need scholars or politicians like Lord 
John Russell, of whom Queen Victoria re- 
marked, he would be a better man if he knew 
a third subject—but he was interested in 
nothing but the constitution of 1688 and 
himself. What we need are men who can 
ride easily over broad flelds of knowledge and 
recognize the mutual dependence of our two 
worlds. 

“Don’t teach my boy poetry,” an English 
mother recently wrote the Provost of Harrow, 
“Don't teach my boy poetry; he is going to 
stand for Parliament.” Well, perhaps she 
was right—but if more politicians knew 
poetry, and more poets knew politics, I am 
convinced the world would be a little better 
place in which to live on this commencement 
day of 1956, 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the Recorp the 
address delivered by the Honorable John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, before 
the 41st annual convention of Kiwanis 
International, in the civie auditorium in 
San Francisco, Calif., on Thursday, June 
21, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE 
41st ANNUAL CONVENTION OF Kiwanis IN- 
TERNATIONAL, CIVIC AUDITORIUM, SAN FRAN- 
cisco, CALIF., THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1956 

I 

Your organization has, as its purpose, to 
develop internationally “intelligent, aggres- 
sive, and serviceable citizenship.” There- 
fore, you must, I know, be deeply inter- 
ested in the contest now going on between 
freedom and despotism. 

It is, of course, nothing new that despot- 
ism and freedom should be combating each 
other. That has been going on since the 
dawn of history. But today that contest 
has the magnitude and intensity which are 
characteristic of our time. 

The forces of despotism are more highly 
organized than ever before. Already they 
control one-third of the entire human race 
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and they openly proclaim their ambition to 
extend their system throughout the world. 

So far, their gains have come through the 
use of violence, or the threat of violence. 
During the Stalin era, 15 nations, in whole 
or in large part, were forcibly subjected to 
Soviet Communist dominion. But the free 
nations became aroused to the danger. They 
built up their deterrent power and joined 
in measures of collective defense. It was 
no longer possible for Soviet communism to 
pick up nations one by one. 

So the Soviet rulers now say that they 
will renounce the use of violence. But they 
say that they still expect their system to 
win its way in the world because it is so 
good that all will want it. 


We welcome and shall encourage these de- 
velopments. But it would be foolhardy to 
assume that danger is past and that we can 
abandon the mutual security policies which 
have frustrated the old Soviet tactics. The 
Soviet rulers retain capabilities which en- 
able them quickly to revert to their old 
policies of violence and attempted coercion, 
and they would surely be tempted to do so 
if ever the free nations abandoned their 
policy of standing together, For violence 
is the classic and natural tactic of Soviet 
communism as taught not merely by Stalin, 
but by Lenin. 

Soviet industries are working at top speed 
to develop ever more potent atomic and 
nuclear weapons. -Their nuclear experiments 
are being multiplied. They work unceas- 
ingly to increase the means for the delivery 
of new weapons by means of bombers, inter- 
continental rockets, and submarines. 

They are also developing new techniques 
of indirect aggression. They are, for ex- 
ample, striving to introduce their agents into 
other countries—persons who are technicians 
but also part of the political apparatus of 
international communism, And they try to 
ensnare needy countries with economic lures. 
Thus they prepare the possibility of subvert- 
ing other governments, irrespective of the 
will, or even knowledge, of the peoples 
concerned, 

It is therefore vital that the free nations 
should maintain their guard and their peace 
insurance policies, including in our case the 
mutual-security program now pending in 
Congress, 

At the same time we confidently take up 
the challenge of the Soviet Communists, to 
compare our systems. 
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First of all we ask: If communism is 80 
good that, as its leaders say, others will 
freely accept it on its merits, why not give 
the first chance to those who know it best? 
The Russian people have now had 39 years 
within which to eppraise the merits of the 
Soviet Communist system. The peoples of 
Eastern Europe have had a decade or more 
to appraise that system. If communism can 
win on its merits, under conditions of gen- 
uine freedom of choice, why do not its pro- 
ponents demonstrate that where communism 
now prevails? 

The Soviet rulers last July at the sum- 
mit pledged themselves to let the German 
people have free elections. Seventeen mil- 
lion of those Germans know communism at 
firsthand and most of the others have had 
eyewitness reports. Why does the Soviet 
Government now say, as it said at Geneva 
last November and still repeats, that it will 
not permit the promised free elections be- 
cause it fears the German people would turn 
away from the so-called social gains that the 
Communist regime has imposed on East Ger- 
many? 

Are not the free peoples entitled to pre- 
sume that there is something basically wrong 
about a system that has never been accepted 
voluntarily by any people and that the So- 
viet rulers are unwilling to submit to the 
verdict of the peoples who know it best? 
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Let us, however, not reason solely on the 
basis of this presumption, however reason- 
able. Let us look more closely at the Soviet 
system. 

Of course, dictatorship seems to offer some 
short-range advantages. It permits of op- 
portunism. It makes possible a flexibility 
of action which is denied to democratically 
based governments. Despots can go in one 
direction one day and then in another di- 
rection the next day without need to ex- 
plain or to justify their zigs and zags. They 
are not bound by parliamentary directives 
or budgets. They can channel the educa- 
tion of their people in accordance with the 
dictates of expediency and they can com- 
pel persons of their choice to perform gov- 
ernmental tasks at home and abroad. Also, 
Communist dictatorships, being atheistic 
and materialistic, can and do treat human 
labor as a commodity to be used for the 
glorification of the state. 

Through such powers dictators can do 
some things that cannot be done by govern- 
ments which derive their powers from the 
consent of the governed. 

Many of the despotic societies of the past 
have created notable monuments—pyra- 
mids, coliseums, palaces, and temples—built 
by slave labor to glorify kings and potentates 
who personified the state. The Soviet state 
has comparable achievements to its credit. 
By the ruthless use of forced labor, the dic- 
tators have created modern monuments in 
the form of industrial plants, power develop- 
ments, and the like. They have subjected 
their economy to a forced and unbalanced 
growth, and, with the help of natural re- 
sources and a temperate climate, attained a 
rapid rate of industrialization and a rapid 
increase of technical training. 

All of this is featured in the Soviet Com- 
munist propaganda. 

However, there is another side of the pic- 
ture. 
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I shall not attempt here to catalog all 
of the many evils of Soviet Communist des- 
potism. I do wish, however, to call atten- 
tion to the revelations recently made by Mr. 
Khrushchev, the present head of the Soviet 
Communist Party, in his initially secret 
speech before the 20th Party Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party. It is the most 
damning indictment of despotism ever made 
by a despot. It should of itself be sufficient 
to make all free peoples shun that type of 
despotism as they would shun a plague. 

Khrushchev, understandably, tried to keep 
his speech secret. He said: “We cannot let 
this matter get out of the party, especially 
not to the press.. * We should not give 
ammunition to the enemy; we should not 
wash our dirty linen before their eyes.” 

Mr. Khrushchev’s address has now become 
known. It should be read and studied 
throughout the world. 

What did Mr. Khrushchev say? He said 
that the man who for many years headed the 
Soviet Communist Party and Soviet state, 
who was portrayed as a demigod and whose 
writings were treated as authoritative by 
international communism the world over, 
was, as regards doctrine, a “deviationist”; 
was as head of state so blind to the dan- 
gers to his nation as to be almost a traitor; 
and was as a man so brutal and sadistic in 
character as to rival one of the most evil 
of the Roman emperors, Caligula. Fur- 
thermore—and this is the main point Mr. 
Ehrushchevy exposes the inability of the So- 
viet Communist system to liquidate its own 
evil leadership, because it was the evil leader 
who had the supreme power to liquidate 
others, 
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Let me give you a few of the highlights of 
Ehbrushchey’s long speech. 

Mr. Khrushchev, after recalling some of 
Stalin's writings, says, “This is, of course, 
a clear deviation from Marxism-Leninism, 
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a clear debasing and belittling of the role of 
the party.” 

Mr. Khrushchey says that prior to Hitler’s 
attack on Russia Stalin was amply warned, 
but that “Despite these particularly grave 
warnings the necessary steps were not taken 
to prepare the country properly for defense 
and to prevent it from being caught una- 
wares.” 

Mr. Khrushchey says that the fear of Sta- 
lin was such that those who had the busi- 
ness of gathering and assessing informa- 
tion did so with trepidation lest what they 
reported would anger Stalin and jeopardize 
their own lives. He says: 

“Because the leadership was conditioned 
against such information, such data was 
dispatched with fear and assessed with res- 
ervation.” 

He alleges that Stalin, to satisfy his sadis- 
tic lusts, constantly invoked torture to pro- 
cure false confessions which were then made 
the basis of judicial murder. He directed 
long tortures and habitually himself called 
the investigative judge, gave him instruc- 
tions, advised him on which investigative 
methods should be used; these methods were 
simple—beat, beat, and once again, beat. 
Mr. Khrushchev recites incident after inci- 
dent of the application of these tortures, 
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Mr. Khrushchey's speech portrays a loath- 
some scene. The speech cannot be read 
without horror and revulsion. But we must 
not stop at that instinctive, emotional reac- 
tion. We must go on to ask the basic ques- 
tion: “Why was not this situation unmasked 
during Stalin's life?” Or, indeed, not until 3 
years after Stalin died? 

Mr. Khrushchey attempts to give the rea- 
son. He points to Beria as Stalin’s principal 
agent for torture and murder, and says: 

“The question arises why Beria, who had 
liquidated tens of thousands of party and 
Soviet workers, was not unmasked during 
Stalin’s life. He was not unmasked earlier 
because he had utilized very skillfully 
Stalin’s weaknesses; feeding him with sus- 
picions, he assisted Stalin in everything and 
acted with his support.” 

In short, the Soviet Communist system 
provides no safeguards against even such ex- 
treme abuses as those that Mr. Khrushchev 
recounts. There are no checks and balances. 
The system is, as even Lenin said, one of 
unlimited power, based on force and not on 
law. It operates in the dark. It provides 
no dependable method of changing the ruler. 
When there is misrule, only death or vio- 
lence can assure the end of that misrule, and 
even that is no assurance, for Beria, whom 
Khrushchev calls even worse than Stalin, 
would probably have succeeded Stalin had 
not Beria been violently liquidated in the 
post-Stalin contest for power. 

The principal political figures in Russia 
today were all intimates of Stalin and knew 
full well what was going on. Khrushchev 
and Bulganin were Stalin's close collabora- 
tors and indeed the beneficiaries of his purges 
within the party. And today they must ad- 
mit that once their system is fastened upon 
a country there are no means to prevent the 
grossest abuses. 
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Also, it is to be observed that while the 
Soviet Communist leaders now privately dis- 
cuss Stalin’s crimes and seek publicly to dis- 
associate themselves from Stalin, and while 
they show some signs of hoping to avoid a 
repetition of his misrule, not even this much 
gain is registered by the Chinese Communist 
Party, which seeks to extend its system in 
Asia. Its leaders have been the most dedi- 
cated imitators of Stalin. Mao Tze-tung, 
writing of Stalin after his death, said: “We 
rallied around him, ceaselessly asked his 
advice, and constantly drew ideological 
strength from his works.” The Chinese 
Communist representative to the 20th party 
congress in Moscow, where Mr. Khrushchey’s 
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address was made, applauded the firmness 
and invincibility of the Soviet Communist 
Party created by Lenin and reared by Stalin. 

The Chinese Communists have, indeed, 
sought to outdo Stalin in brutality. And 
while the Soviet successors to Stalin at least 
profess to have renounced the use of force 
in international affairs, the Chinese Com- 
munists still refuse this. We have been, and 
are, patiently trying to get them to make a 
meaningful renunciation of force, particu- 
larly in the Taiwan (Formosa) area, but so 
far without success. 
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Thus, we see revealed the system which 
Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev say they 
hope the free peoples of the world will vol- 
untarily accept. It is a system which again 
proves Lord Acton’s dictum that “Power tends 
to corrupt; absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” It is a system of inevitable abuses 
which provides no dependable means for the 
correction of those abuses. 

As against that system stands the system 
of the free societies, where government rests 
on the knowledge and consent of the gov- 
erned, and is changed when the governed so 
desire, The Soviet Communists’ principal 
indictment of these societies is that they are 
reactionary, status quo societies. But what 
is the record? 

It is the good custom of the free societies 
to indulge in self-criticism and to expose 
their deficiencies. But, occasionally, it is 
profitable to pause and take stock of the im- 
mense changes for good that are accom- 
plished by representative governments. This 
is the more necessary because peaceful 
change rarely attracts as much attention as 
change that is wrought by violence. 

So, let us look at the peaceful evolution 
which has occurred within our American so- 
ciety since 1917 when the revolutionary Bol- 
sheviks took over in Russia. 

Our free society derives its principal mo- 
mentum from its religious character. We 
believe in the spiritual nature of man, and 
in the human dignity which results from the 
fact that man has his origin and destiny in 
God. 

Such beliefs provide a constant and power- 
ful compulsion toward peaceful change to- 
ward a better world. 

Within the period of years of which I 
speak, the specific changes have been im- 
mense. 

Women have been relieved of the many 
disabilities that were for centuries their lot, 
and have now gained a political, economic, 
and social status totally different from that 
of 40 years ago. 

Race discrimination, while not yet wholly 
eliminated, is rapidly diminishing. The 
present bears no resemblance to the condi- 
tions of 40 years ago. 

There has been growing protection of 
health. Infant mortality has been reduced 
by 75 percent. Many dread diseases are being 
eradicated. 

Science is performing miracles. It was 
free-world scientists who first cracked the 
atom and opened up vast new possibilities 
of advancement in economic and medical 
fields. These possibilities are being spread 
throughout the world by international agree- 
ments, and we look forward to the early for- 
mation of an international atomic energy 
agency, pursuant to President Eisenhower's 
atoms for peace proposal to the United 
Nations. 

National productivity has about tripled 
in 40 years. 

Working men and women are living a good 
life. They have higher wages, shorter hours, 
greater job security, and retirement plans. 
Wages are up and hours of labor down. In 
1916 the average factory wage, in 1955 dollars, 
was about $32 for a 49-hour week. Today it 
is about $76 for a 41-hour week. The spread 
between the average wage of factory workers 
and of executives is less in the United States 
than in the Soviet Union, 
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Not only have living standards risen 
sharply during the last 40 years, but the 
lower income groups have gained relatively 
the most. 

During recent years the income, before 
taxes, of the upper fifth of our families in- 
creased by 33 percent, while the income of 
the lowest fifth increased by 125 percent. 
Furthermore, income taxes and inheritance 
taxes, almost negligible 40 years ago, now 
take largely from the upper income groups 
for the general welfare. This further in- 
creases the relatively greater share of the 
lower income groups. 

Property ownership, limited in 1917, is to- 
day widely diffused. Over 8 million individ- 
uals own shares of American business com- 
panies. Over 22 million families now own 
their homes, compared to 7 million 40 years 
ago. 

Educational facilities are greatly expanded 
even in terms of higher education. Today 
87 percent of young people between the ages 
of 18 and 21 are enrolled in educational in- 
stitutions as against 8 percent in 1920. 

All these, and many more advances, have 
come about under our free society. 

In the international field, a vast change 
also has come about. Much progress has 
been made toward developing conditions of 
collective security. This is the enlightened 
way. Mature societies fight crime with a 
collective police system, fight fire with a col- 
lective fire department, and fight disease 
-with public-health services. This same prin- 
ciple of collective effort is now emerging in- 
ternationally. The free nations have been 
its sponsors, both in terms of the United 
Nations, and in terms of collective security 
treaties. ‘The United States now has such 
treaties with 42 other nations. ‘These de- 
velopments apply the great moral principle 
that “we are every one members, one of 
another.” 

Similarly, the principle of human dignity 
has been applied to the colonial problem. 
During a od when international com- 
munism was forcibly extending its dominion 
over more than 650 million alien people, and 
destroying or truncating the independence of 
some 15 nations, free nations were according 
independence to 17 nations with aggregate 
populations of around 650 million. Thus 
we have the most dramatic contrast between 
the dynamic liberalism of free societies and 
the brutal reactionism of those who glorify 
physical power. 

So, whether we look at the domestic scene 
or at the international scene, we see the 
immense and benign changes wrought by the 
processes of freedom. 
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But we dare not be complacent and feel 
that our past automatically assures our 
future. It is essential that the dynamic and 
liberalizing influence of freedom should con- 
stantly be made apparent, not only by word 
but by deed. 

In any contest with despotism, the free 
societies are under certain seeming disad- 
vantages. They expose their deficiencies, 
whereas despotisms habitually hide their de- 
ficiencies. Thus, free societies often appear 
worse than they are and despotic societies 
for a time may appear better than they are. 

It is not often that despotism can be 
publicly unmasked, as by the publication of 
Mr. Khrushehev's speech. To overcome this 
ability of despotism to mask itself, the free 
societies must make clear, so that none can 
doubt, their own constant dedication to lib- 
eral principles of peaceful change. 

It is not enough to prove that despotism 
is bad. It is equally necessary to go on, 
and on, proving that freedom is good. 

Unless the free peoples do that, despotism 
will gain, if only because peoples in need, 
such as those of the newly developing coun- 
tries, can readily be tempted by what seems 
a prospect of rapid economic change which 
is the specialty of the Soviet rulers, 
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That is the great mission to which the 
free nations are dedicated. If we can con- 
tinue to show freedom as a dynamic liberaliz- 
ing force, then we need not fear the results 
of the peaceful competition which the Soviet 
rulers profess to offer. More than that, we 
can hope that the forces now at work within 
the Soviet Union, and within the captive 
countries will require that those who rule 
shall increasingly conform to principles of 
freedom. This means that they shall in- 
creasingly recognize the dignity of the human 
individual, shall increasingly satisfy the as- 
pirations of the people, and shall increasing- 
ly be themselves subject to peaceful change 
by the will of the governed. Thus will come 
about the beginning of a worldwide era of 
true liberalism. 

That possibility is now clearly visible for 
the first time in many years. That possibility 
should spur us on to increased effort. Now 
we can be confident that it may be possible 
for our generation to share in building the 
kind of a world which we will be proud to 
bequeath to our children. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
commend the address delivered by the 
Secretary of State to the attention of all 
Members of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives. In it Mr. Dulles very 
clearly points out the vast differences 
between the world outside the Iron Cur- 
tain—the free world—and the system of 
totalitarianism which is represented by 
the Communist powers. He compares 
the advances which have taken place 
under our free system in the period of 
time from the rise of communism in the 
Soviet Union in 1917. 

The Secretary of State also, Mr. Pres- 
ident, made a very realistic appraisal of 
the recent downgrading of Stalin by 
Khrushchev before the Supreme Soviet. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I think 
the Secretary of State very clearly point- 
ed out the difference in the past 25 years 
between the action of the free world 
and the several nations constituting it 
in having given freedom to over 600 mil- 
lion people who had a colonial status, 
and the opposite trend in the Soviet 
Communist world, where the freedom of 
15 nations which were once independent, 
also representing about 600 million peo- 
ple, was lost. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON. 
DOUGLAS HOUGTHON, MEMBER, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is a great honor and a high privilege to 
have the opportunity to present to the 
Senate at this time a distinguished mem- 
ber of the British House of Commons. 
He is here looking into some of our leg- 
islative processes. He is at the present 
time occupying the seat of the President 
pro tempore. It gives me much pleas- 
ure to introduce to the Senate the Hon- 
orable Douglas Hougthon, a member of 
the House of Commons, Great Britain. 

Applause, Senators rising.] 


MERGING SCENIC AREAS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Salt Lake Tribune for 
June 19, 1956, in support of a bill which 
I introduced, S. 3106, which would merge 
the Zion National Monument with its 
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contiguous neighbor, Zion National Park, 
be printed in the body of the Rxconn. 

The bill has been reported favorably 
by the subcommittee to the full Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
and an identical bill has already passed 
the House. S. 3106 is supported by the 
Department of the Interior and the peo- 
ple of Utah, particularly those in south- 
ern Utah, and they are anxious that it 
be passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from Utah? 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

MERGING Scenic AREAS 

Mission 66, the 10-year national park de- 
velopment program to be climaxed in 1966, 
the golden anniversary of the National Park 
Service, contemplates merging Zion National 
Park and Zion National Monument which 
adjoin in southern Utah. 

Aside from some psychological and admin- 
istrative differences, national parks and na- 
tional monuments are generally the same. 
National parks are traditionally created by 
Congress and monuments by Executive order, 
but use of the latter method is declining. 

When Zion National Monument, north- 
west of the park, was created in 1937, plans 
were announced for a development program 
to make its red cliffs and grass-bottomed 
canyons available for public enjoyment. As 
has been the case in so many national-monu- 
ments in this region, hardly anything has 
been done, however, and Zion Monument is 


reached only by a rough unimproved dirt 


road from the little town of Virgin. 

In keeping with the aims of the Mission 66 
program, Utah’s Senator BENNETT is spon- 
soring a bill in Congress to merge Zion Monu- 
ment with Zion National Park. The two 
areas are already administered by the super- 
intendent of Zlon Park but consolidation 
would eliminate some budgetary and book- 
keeping problems, simplify administration, 
and clear up misunderstanding. Consolida- 
tion might also result in building roads and 
otherwise developing the monument. This 
is important since Zion Park is overcrowded 
in summer, and opening of adjoining scenic 
areas is needed to relieve the pressure. 

Inside the monument is the Hurricane 
Fault, containing a bold, jagged escarpment, 
and the 8 Kolob Canyons with walls from 
1.500 to 2,500 feet high. Streams flow in 
several; the La Verkin Creek tributary of the 
Virgin River is the most easterly one. 

Senator BENNETT says he has been assured 
by George D. Clyde of the Utah Water and 
Power Board that no projects would be ad- 
versely affected by the merger. If this is 
true, we see no reason why the monument 
should not be added to the park. We won- 
der why Cedar Breaks National Monument is 
not also included and why Grand Canyon 
National Monument is not incorporated in 
Grand Canyon National Park. The tendency 
in the future likely will be to make all sizabie 
national monuments national parks, elim- 
inating confusion and controversy over their 
status. 


ARE PRIVATE POWER COMPANIES 
FOREIGN OWNED? 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
many times during the discussions that 
develop between advocates of public 
power and private power, the charge is 
made by the public-power group that 
private companies are foreign owned. 
By this, they mean to infer that a pri- 
vate-power concern, whether it be in 
Arizona, or in California, or in Idaho, or 
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in any other State in the Union, is 
owned—lock, stock, and barrel—by a 
mysterious group of people who, by some 
quirk of circumstances, live some place 
in an area bounded on the south by 
Philadelphia and on the north by Hart- 
ford, Conn., with the eastern boundary 
being the Atlantic Ocean, and the west- 
ern boundary some indefinite line not 
many miles inland. This charge has 
been leveled against private-power com- 
panies in my own State; and during the 
course of the hearings on Secretary of 
the Interior Fred Seaton, a similar 
-charge was hurled against a power com- 
pany inIdaho. Having a suspicion that 
this charge was not any more accurate 
than that hurled at the companies in my 
State, I asked that company to give me a 
breakdown, if it could, of its stockholders 
by areas. I have received from the 
Idaho Power Co. an answer in the form 
of correspondence which took place be- 
tween the president of that company and 
a distinguished member of this body, the 
senior Senator from Tennessee; and I 
ask unanimous consent that the cor- 
respondence be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

IpaHo Power Co., 
Boise, Idaho, June 12, 1956. 
The Honorable Josera C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: It has just come to my at- 
tention that during the course of the June 
5, 1956, hearing before the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee on the nomi- 
nation of Fred A, Seaton as Secretary of In- 
terior there was some discussion regarding 
the ownership and control of Idaho Power 
Co. and there was inserted in the record of 
that hearing a list of the 10 top stockholders 
as of some unstated date. The inference 
drawn from that list was that Idaho Power 
is owned, controlled, and directed from some 
point remote from its service area. 

The list of the 10 largest stockholders 
mentioned was taken, I am sure, from our 
1952 annual report to the Federal Power 
Commission, because it coincides exactly with 
a similar list used by Senator KEFAUVER in 
January and February of 1954. 

Because I am certain you would wish to be 
accurate in your public references to the 
ownership of our company, I am enclosing 
my exchange of letters with Senator Ke- 
FPAUVER under dates of January 15, February 
12, and February 25, all in 1954, which I 
think demonstrates that Idaho Power is not 
owned or dominated from the outside but, in 
every sense of the word, is a local institution 
with a widespread ownership interest. 

I am sending a copy of this letter and the 
attachments to Secretary Seaton, Senators 
Dworshak and Welker, and those other Sen- 
ators present at the hearing, in order that 
they, too, may have before them the com- 
plete facts in the event this question is again 
discussed. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Cordially, 
T. E. Rock, 
President. 

P. S.— As of today, 71 percent of our em- 

ployees are shareowners. 


Ina HO POWER Co., 
Boise, Idaho, January 15, 1954. 
The Honorable ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: There has just 
come to my attention the release dated Janu- 
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ary 5, 1954, embodying your remarks pre- 
pared for delivery before the International 
Platform Association meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on January 4, 1954, entitled “Pub- 
lic Versus Private Power.” On page 4 of 
that release the second paragraph reads as 
follows, the words in brackets being mine: 

“Secretary McKay tried to justify his posi- 
tion by talking about letting the local peo- 
ple do the job. By local people, [he obviously 
meant the Idaho Power Co., a New England 
concern, headquartered in Maine, having few, 
if any, stockholders west of the Hudson 
River.]” 

I am confident that you would not know- 
ingly, or with malice, be guilty of a mis- 
statement of ascertainable facts, and assume, 
therefore, that your research assistant or 
some other source is responsible for the com- 
pletely inaccurate statement regarding the 
geographic location of the majority of the 
share owners of our company. 

For your information, the geographic dis- 
tribution of our share owners as of October 
31, 1953, is as follows: 


Percent 

11 Western States - 59.48 
6 New England States --- 15, 23 
5 Mid-Atlantic States 10. 41 
12 North Central States 11. 43 
8 South Central States — 1,96 
6 Southeastern States 1 
Outside United States +35 
100. 00 


Of particular significance in connection 
with the bracketed portion of your statement 
above is the fact that “40 percent of our 
share owners actually reside in the States 
of Idaho and Oregon and the majority of 
them are likewise customers of the company.” 
Moreover, 55 percent of our employees are 
also share owners. 

The corporate voting power of Idaho share- 
owners alone is almost double that of share- 
owners residing in any other State, attesting 
to the comparative size of the investment 
made in Idaho Power Co, by people of Idaho. 

Furthermore, another readily ascertain- 
able fact from the files of the Federal Power 
Commission and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in Washington, D. C., is that our 
headquarters are in Boise, Idaho, that all of 
our directors are substantial and responsible 
Idaho and Oregon business, professional and 
agricultural men, and that all of the com- 
pany’s Officers are residents of its service 
area. 

It is a fact that we are incorporated in 
the State of Maine, an event which took 
place at the time the company was organ- 
ized in 1916, because that State was then 
considered to have corporation laws which 
afforded the greatest protection to investors 
and shareowners. We, of course, must con- 
form in addition to the corporation require- 
ments of the States in which we operate, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Nevada, a fact that must 
be well known to you. 

To change our corporate domicile would 
cost approximately $300,000, and our share- 
owners have been unable to satisfy them- 
selves that there is any sound reason for in- 
curring that needless expense. The question 
of corporate domicile has not heretofore been 
raised by anyone having an ownership, a 
regulatory, or a customer relations interest 
in our company, It has been seized upon by 
certain public power proponents who have 
attempted to attach to it some sinister in- 
fluence or intent for the purpose of creating 
prejudice against the company. 

I believe sincerely in the right of free 
speech and freedom of opinion, and I fully 
respect your viewpoint with regard to public 
and private power, although I disagree with 
that viewpoint. At the same time I am sure 
you will agree with me that the approxi- 
mately 11,000 shareowners who have volun- 
tarily invested some of their savings in the 
equity securities of Idaho Power Co. are en- 
titled to expect, as a matter of right and 
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fairness, that your references to them should 
be accurate. Certainly, the least they should 
have from you is a public correction of your 
statement. 
Yours very truly, 
T. E. ROACH, 
President. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
February 12, 1954. 
Mr. T. E. ROACH, 
President, Idaho Power Co., 
Boise, Idaho. 

Dear Mr. Roach: I am sorry for the delay 
in answering your letter of January 15 in 
which you object to a statement that I made 
in a speech before the International Platform 
Association meeting in Washington. 

The quotation which you attributed to me 
is not quite accurate. The paragraph to 
which you object appears on page 5 of the 
enclosed mimeographed text of my talk and 
you will note that in referring to the Idaho 
Power Co., your company is identified as 
“having few controlling stockholders west of 
the Hudson River” rather than “having few 
if any stockholders west of the Hudson River” 
as you have stated in your letter. 

I appreciate your letter, which apparently 
was distributed rather widely, giving what 
you refer to as a “geographic distribution of 
shareholders.” However, I do not believe 
that a “geographic distribution of sharehold- 
ers” sheds any light on the point that I was 
making. My question has to do with the 
ownership of controlling voting stock. Ac- 
cording to the records of the Federal Power 
Commission, which I had at hand at the time 
I delivered the speech, the first 10 holders of 
Idaho Power Co. stock are as follows: 

Steere & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Etna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Baer-Stearns Co., New York, N. Y. 

Cotton & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Eastman Dillon & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Hallgarten & Co., New York, N. Y. 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Olen & Co., Chicago, III. 

New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

If you are still of the opinion that I mis- 
stated any facts concerning the Idaho Power 
Co., I will be glad to receive from you a full 
listing of the voting shares and number of 
shares held by each shareholder, together 
with the location of the shareholders, which 
is after all the real point at issue. 

Sincerely, 
Estes KEFAUVER. 


IpAHO Power CO., 
Boise, Idaho, February 25, 1954. 
The Honorable ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: Thank you for 
your letter of February 12 received here dur- 
ing my absence from Boise on a trip from 
which I returned today. 

Whether your statement in a speech to 
the International Platform Association 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on January 4 
referred to Idaho Power Co. as “a New Eng- 
land concern, headquartered in Maine, hav- 
ing few if any stockholders west of the Hud- 
son River,” as previously reported, or as a 
New England concern, headquartered in 
Maine, having few controlling stockholders 
west of the Hudson River,” the implication 
remains that Idaho Power Co. ownership is 
predominantly eastern. 

The latter statement in quotation marks, 
which you say is the correct quotation from 
your speech, still implies that Idaho Power 
Co. does have a small controlling group 
of eastern stockholders, which is definitely 
not the case regardless of geographic loca- 
tion. Our largest shareowner represents an 
ownership of about 2 percent of the total 
in terms of corporate voting power. As a 
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consequence, there is no smail group of con- 
trolling shareowners of Idaho Power Co. On 
the contrary, the ownership is widely dis- 
tributed, as I demonstrated in my letter of 
January 15. I further pointed out in that 
letter that the corporate voting power of 
Idaho shareowners alone is almost double 
that of share owners residing in any other 
State. 

Approximately 81.87 percent of our pre- 
ferred shares and 33.61 percent of our com- 
mon shares are held by residents living out- 
side of the mid-Atlantic and New England 
States. Because each preferred share ($100 
par value) is entitled to 5 votes in contrast 
to 1 vote for each common share ($20 par 
value), these shareholdings represent ma- 
jority ownership and control. The share- 
ownership in the Pacific Coast and Inter- 
mountain States alone represents over 42 
percent of the voting power. 

It is true that several eastern educational 
institutions and a good many old-line, prom- 
inent life insurance with head- 
quarters in the East have thought suf- 
ciently well of our company and of our sec- 
tion of the country to invest some of their 
endowment funds and policyholders’ pre- 
mium payments in the equity securities of 
our company, which accounts for much of 
the ownership interest in that part of the 
country. This fact we feel to be a real 
tribute to the high regard in which our 
company is held, rather than a basis for 
criticism. 

So far as the life insurance companies are 
concerned, I think a point of greater interest 
is the fact that the number of Idaho policy- 
holders in those life insurance companies 
having investments in the securities of Idaho 
Power Co. total approximately 138,000. 
Therefore, about one-fourth of the citizens 
of our State have an indirect ownership in- 
terest in our company, in addition to the 
large number having a direct ownership. 

The list of the first 10 holders of Idaho 
Power Co. stock, to which you refer in your 
letter, does not coincide with the current 
record of ownership in our office. Your list 
is that taken, I am sure, from our 1952 report 
to the Federal Power Commission and is the 
list which has been widely circulated by cer- 
tain public power proponents in the West 
and represented by them as being the con- 
trolling owners of company securities. 

It so happens that the investment firms 
listed. in your letter as among the first 10 
holders of Idaho Power Co. stock were mem- 
bers of the underwriting group which was 
the successful bidder for the public offering 
at competitive bidding, under the supervi- 
sion of the Federal Power Commission, of 
225,000 shares of our common stock in Octo- 
ber 1952. These firms held that stock in 
their names during a period of approximately 
2 weeks while they were distributing it at 
retail to investors all over the United States. 
Their very temporary ownership was reported 
to the Federal Power Commission in our 1952 
annual report, but their ownership ceased 
with the public distribution. 

The ownership listings of Steere & Co., 
Philadelphia; Catton & Co., Boston; and 
Olen & Co., Chicago, represent the small 
holdings of hundreds of individual trust ac- 
counts administered under the common- 
trust laws of the States of Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and Illinois through the 
agency of accredited trust companies and 
trust departments of banks at the election 
of the particular owners. The ownership 
names here listed are merely convenient cor- 
porate nominees established for that express 
purpose. This is a long-established pro- 
cedure for the administration of investments 
of individual and common trust accounts, 
with which I am sure you are acquainted. 

In summary, therefore, the investment 
firms Listed in your letter of February 12 
were (1) merely transitory underwriting 
owners; (2) life insurance companies which 
represent thousands of policyholders whose 
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premium funds are being invested for the 
policyholders’ benefit, and (3) trust account 
nominees who are the convenient adminis- 
trative custodians for hundreds of individual 
owners. In no instance is there reflected in 
any of these groups the concentration of con- 
trol which is implied in your letter. 

Incidentally, I am sure a check on your 
part of the investment holdings of the life 
insurance companies of the country would 
reveal that their assets include very substan- 
tial investments in Government bonds, as 
well as in various public and municipal util- 
ity revenue bonds. I assume you would not 
look upon such ownership of those securities 
as inimical to the best interests of the Fed- 
eral Government or of the public agencies 
involved, or would feel that it would in any 
way change the local character of such agen- 
cies. Rather, I think you would feel that the 
willingness of the insurance companies to 
place such a substantial proportion of their 
funds in those investments was to be com- 
mended. I can see no contrary distinction 
in our case. 

Our service area in Idaho and eastern Ore- 
gon, as you may know, is a very sparsely pop- 
ulated section of the country. While we 
would be most happy to be able to raise 
within our own area boundaries all of the 
very large sums of investment capital con- 
stantly required in a business of our magni- 
tude, it should be apparent to any informed 
individual that such an achievement is not 
possible. We must, of necessity, therefore, go 
outside of the area for some of our capital 
in exactly the same manner as Seattle City 
Light, Tacoma City Light, or any of the 
Washington State public utility districts 
must go outside their areas for part of their 
capital funds. I think you might find it of 
considerable interest to learn where the large 
percentage of the revenue bonds of the agen- 
cies just mentioned are held, and through 
what investment channels those bonds are 
normally marketed. I am sure you would 
find the vast majority of them held in the 
East. 

Under the regulations of the Federal Power 
Commission, we are obligated to make public 
offerings of security issues at competitive 
bidding, subject to the approval of that agen- 
cy, and are not free to choose the avenues 
through which our securities are offered. 

You must know that I am not free to sup- 
ply you with a listing of the shares held by 
each shareholder, nor do I think it should be 
necessary to do so as a matter of proof of the 
truthfulness of my statements with respect 
to ownership. We are a responsible, com- 
pletely regulated public utility, with a record 
of 40 years of faithful public service, a fact 
fully attested by the people whom we have 
been privileged to serve over these years, and 
on the basis of our record are entitled to 
have our statements with respect to owner- 
ship accepted as accurate and truthful. 

I have made a sincere endeavor to cover 
completely the questions raised in your letter 
of February 12, and hope that with this addi- 
tional evidence of the inaccuracy of your im- 
plication with respect to our ownership you 
will make the correction I requested on be- 
half of our shareowners in my letter of Jan- 
uary 15. 

Yours very truly, 
T. E. Roacu, 
President. 


IMPORTANCE OF LIBERALIZATION 
OF THE McCARRAN-WALTER IM- 
MIGRATION ACT 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, as my 

colleagues know, for several years—in 

fact, ever since its enactment in 1952— 

I have worked against the present immi- 

gration law which is commonly known 

E McCarran-Walter Immigration 
ct. 
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On Wednesday of this week—June 
20—I spoke in reference to a bill which 
would permit admission into ihe United 
States, under special preference, of a 
group of 350 sheepherders. At that 
time I said: 


The time has come for the Congress to 
face the issue frankly and admit that the 
McCarran-Walter Act is a cruel, unreason- 
able, and oppressive law, and that action 
must be taken to change it substantially. 
I do not expect to continue to vote for special 
bills for sheepherders, while watchmakers, 
needleworkers, carpenters, doctors, ecien- 
tists, metalworkers, and other useful work- 
ers continue to be barred from the United 
States by the operation of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 


Mr. President, this morning the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald contained 
an editorial which I wish to read into the 
Recorp. The editorial, which is entitled 
“Sheep and Goats,” reads as follows: 

SHEEP AND GOATS 

After all the exhortations from the White 
House and all the speeches in Congress on 
the need for liberalization of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act, the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee has labored and brought 
forth a mere baby lamb. It has reported 
H. R. 6888, a bill to provide for the admis- 
sion, above quota, of some 350 sheepherders 
and to eliminste the quota mortgaging which 
resulted from the long series of previous 
special bills regularly sponsored by the late 
Senator McCarran for the admission of 
sheepherders into the United States. This 
would be funny if it weren't tragic. It leaves 
in full effect all the pitiless and pointless 
rigidities of the McCarran-Walter Act. Sen- 
ator LEHMAN was quite warranted in express- 
ing the bitter hope that “the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will shortly move to show as much 
consideration for human beings as they have 
shown for sheep,” 

The bill reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee not only fails to embrace any part of 
the sweeping reform of immigration policy 
sought by Senator LEHMAN and any of the 
moderate liberalization recommended by 
the President and sponsored by Senator WAT- 
KINS; it fails to embrace even the limited 
revision endorsed by Representative WALTER. 
Senator Watkins observed the other day that 
this sheepherders bill cannot now be accepted 
as constituting an immigration program for 
1956. He is quite right. We suggest that 
he move to amend it on the Senate floor by 
adding to it at least those changes which 
President Eisenhower has said are necessary 
in the name of humanity. 


Mr. President, today we have no rea- 
sonable or fair or humane immigration 
law. Men and women of great worth 
and who would be of great service to our 
country are excluded because of race, 
religion, or national origin. Until we 
do away with the national origins quota 
system, we shall not have a reasonable, 
fair, humane, and workable immigration 
law. I wish to say that I shall continue 
with all my strength to fight for such 
a law so long as I am in the Senate, 
or outside the Senate if I do not return 
to this body for another term. 


APPEAL FOR IMMEDIATE FUNDS 
FOR KEWAUNEE HARBOR 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues and, in particular, to the atten- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers, a most 
important matter affecting my State. I 
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refer to further improvement of Kewau- 
nee Harbor. 

Folks not familiar with the upper 
Midwest may not realize the full sig- 
nificance of this vital car-ferry port. 
Kewaunee represents, tonnagewise, Wis- 
consin’s third largest port on Lake 
Michigan. The harbor, by its very na- 
ture, is large enough to handle any 
amount of traffic. But it becomes abso- 
lutely essential to extend the present 
Federal project so as to handle this in- 
creased traffic. An additional fleet will 
be using the harbor before the end of 
the year. So it is imperative that pres- 
ent facilities be expanded. This is not 
only a long-range matter; this is a sit- 
uation of urgent emergency significance. 

Under date of May 24, the Senate 
Public Works Committee wisely adopted 
a resolution requesting the Chief of En- 
gineers to review the present status of 
Kewaunee Harbor by studying the re- 
port which had been published as House 
Document No. 43 of the 72d Congress, 
Ist session. Regrettably, the action of 
the Public Works Committee came at a 
date too late to have funds included in 
the public works appropriation bill, 
which now has been reported from the 
Senate-House conference committee, 
and which is thus in its concluding 
stages. 

I want publicly to urge, therefore, that 
the Corps of Engineers give its sympa- 
thetic attention to the possibility of al- 
locating funds for this purpose out of 
existing revenues, to the extent that 
there may prove to be funds to meet this 
problem head-on. Therefore I publicly 
make this request of our able friend, Maj. 
Gen. E. C. Itschner, Assistant Chief of 
Engineers for Civil Works. 

I know that my colleagues from the 
great State of Michigan join with me in 
making this appeal, because this har- 
bor—located on the western shore of 
Lake Michigan at the mouth of the 
Kewaunee River—is of the utmost im- 
portance to our neighbor State, as it 
is to us, and, indeed, to many other 
States of the Union. Car-ferry steam- 
ers ply throughout the year between 
Eewaunee port and Frankfort and Lud- 
ington, Mich. 

The existing project for Kewaunee 
Harbor—providing for breakwater con- 
struction, pier alteration and construc- 
tion, and dredging of an entrance chan- 
nel and turning basin—is about 70 per- 
cent complete. The additional work, 
which is so urgently necessary, is essen- 
tial for further deepening of the chan- 
nel and extension of the interior basin. 

By way of indicating the urgent neces- 
sity for the project, I send to the desk a 
telegram which I received today from 
the Honorable J. J. Reinke, mayor of the 
city of Kewaunee. I have moreover re- 
ceived a telegram from Fred J. Peterson, 
of the Kewaunee Engineering Corp., 
along the same line. I append to Mayor 
Reinke’s telegram a letter which had 
come from Mr. Don W. Jirtle, chairman 
of the harbor commission. 

Finally, as an indication of the broad, 
grassroots position on which this request 
is based, I append the text of an earlier 
letter which I had received from the 
mayor and the common council, in be- 
half of this project, I ask unanimous 
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consent that all of these communica- 
tions be printed at this point in the body 
of the RECORD. 

I look forward to an early report from 
General Itschner, to whom I am convey- 
ing the text of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


KEWAUNEE, Wis., June 21, 1956. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Senate public works resolution for Ke- 
waunee Harbor survey highly valuable but 
emergency and business needs of this vital 
car-ferry port require immediate allocation 
of funds for early survey by Corps of Engi- 
neers. Present needs equally important to 
Michigan lake cities emergency allocation 
of funds should be favored by Senators Por- 
TER and McNamara. Special conference in 
this city of Chesapeake & Ohio, Ann Arbor, 
Green Bay & Western, and other marine in- 
terests last evening wish you will secure nec- 
essary funds for immediate survey as desired 
by General Itschner. Because of high neces- 
sity will you please advise if money can be 
made immediately available? 

Mayor J. J. REINKE, 
City of Kewaunee, Wis. 
KEWAUNEE, Wis., June 15, 1956. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: Our harbor commission 
and our mayor and council of the city of 
Kewaunee, have under consideration Sen- 
ator McCarrHy’s review resolution of our 
harbor as enacted by the Senate Public Works 
Committee May 24, and now with the Corps 
of Engineers to process. 

As you know, General Itschner’s position 
is necessarily that action is dependent on the 
Senate appropriation subcommittee making 
money available if quick action is desired. 

You know the high importance of the Ke- 
waunee Harbor and the car-ferry service 
which is valuable and necessary to shippers 
and people of 40 States, as contrasted to the 
local municipality. Car-ferry service in our 
harbor has long needed an enlargement of 
our turning basin and the extension of a 
channel up to and through an existing 
bridge. A present emergency exists because, 
in addition to the car-ferry operation, the 
Kewaunee Engineering Co. plans for imme- 
diate construction of a storage tank farm 
for petroleum products brought in by water, 
imperatively needs both the turning basin 
enlargement and the channel extension. 

We ask you to assist in this present need 
with the Senate subcommittee to authorize 
the necessary amount for immediate survey, 
and with General Itschner that he will take 
immediate action. The cost of survey is 
slight, even as compared to value, or con- 
versely, of damage to shippers in many States. 

We trust we may have your cooperation, 
and shall supply any additional information 
you need. And, as you know, Wisconsin car- 
ferry ports are part of the use of similar ports 
in Michigan, which is of interest to Senator 
Potrer who is a member of the subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Don W. Jette, 
Chairman, Harbor Commission, 


Kewaunee, WIS., March 12, 1956. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: The mayor and common 
council of the city of Kewaunee asks your 
help to determine whether there is a possi- 
bility of obtaining Federal aid for the 
dredging of the north basin of Kewaunee 
Harbor. 
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Most of the north basin shoreline is now 
occupied by the depot and docks of the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 
Adjoining the Corps of Engineers, area is 
occupied by the Kewaunee Engineering 
Corp. and the Kewaunee, Green Bay & West- 
ern Railroad. 

It is understood that the Kewaunee En- 
gineering Corp, has plans pending for build- 
ing, repairing, loading, and unloading 
freight ships, and the need for greater chan- 
nel depth and a turning basing there is 
urgent. 

Very truly yours, 

C. F. Temby, Mayor; Elizabeth M. 
Kuehl, Clerk; J. P. Stangel, Alder- 
man; B. Albrecht, Alderman; Wil- 
liam A. Murphy, Alderman; Robert 
F. McKay, Alderman; John H. Jera- 
bek, Alderman; Sylvester P. Monty, 
Alderman; Thomas Kelliher, Alder- 
man; W. J. Wessely, Alderman. 


A TRIBUTE TO OUR SWEDISH 
PEOPLE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 4 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Minnesota may 
proceed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, this week- 
end a large portion of the population 
of my State of Minnesota will partici- 
pate in an annual celebration known as 
Svenskarnas Dag, or Swede’s Day. This 
is a great occasion in our State and is a 
tradition brought to our country by the 
more than 1 million Swedish immigrants 
who have come to our shores since 1638, 
the year when the first handful of Swed- 
ish colonists landed in Delaware. 


The Scandinavian Peninsula is located 
much farther north in latitude than the 
United States. In June the days lengthen 
until that part of the world is able to 
enjoy almost continuous daylight. Each 
year in Sweden this is observed by a great 
celebration known as Midsummer Eve. 

It is only fitting that our Swedish im- 
migrants and their descendants should 
continue this fine custom with a similar 
celebration on Sunday, June 24. On 
many occasions down through the years 
I have been privileged to attend the 
Minneapolis celebration of Svenskarnas 
Dag. Since coming to the Senate it has 
been most difficult to leave during the 
pressing last days of the session to par- 
ticipate in this fine celebration, and 
again this year I shall be unable to at- 
tend the festival. This I regret, inas- 
much as these occasions have always 
served as an inspiration and as a power- 
ful reminder of our American heritage. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
our Nation is great when we think of the 
unusual qualities a person had to have 
to leave the securities of home, family, 
and job for all the uncertainties of the 
New World. Whether we are first-gen- 
eration or tenth-generation Americans, 
we can be extremely proud of our fore- 
fathers and the splendid heritage they 
have created for you and for me. If 
heredity has any influence whatsoever in 
determining our characteristics, then 
there can be no cause for wonder at 
America’s greatness. 

The Swedish peoples, like every other 
nationality, have made great contribu- 
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tions to this American heritage. Al- 
though few in number in the early his- 
tory of our country, many of Swedish 
descent distinguished themselves during 
the American Revolution and during the 
first critical years of the Republic. One 
was John Hanson, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and for a time 
President of the Confederation. Another 
was John Morton, a member of the Penn- 
Sylvania delegation which approved the 
Declaration. Although Sweden did not 
actively participate in the American Rev- 
olutionary War, more than 70 Swedish 
officers volunteered to fight for our cause, 
and in 1783 Sweden became the first na- 
tion, not participating in the war, to rec- 
ognize the United States as a free, equal, 
and independent country. 

The history of Minnesota has been 
closely tied to the Swedish immigration 
to this country. Although the first Swed- 
ish immigrants came to Minnesota only 
a little over 100 years ago, 1 in every 4 
persons in our State can trace their na- 
tional origin to Sweden. These Swedish 
immigrants and their descendants have 
helped to build Minnesota from a wilder- 
ness into a rich agricultural and manu- 
facturing region. The Swedes have made 
their mark in all walks of life. They can 
be found in every profession; in govern- 
ment, as mayors, State legislators, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and governors; in the 
factories of the Twin Cities and in the 
iron mines of northeastern Minnesota; 
they can be found in business; teaching 
in our high schools and colleges; and 
tilling the rich, black Minnesota earth as 
successful farmers. 

Again this year, in Minnesota, we sa- 
lute the spirit of friendship between the 
peoples of Sweden and the United States. 
This spirit originated before the Revolu- 
tion and has continued without interrup- 
tion through the generations which have 
come and gone to this date. During all 
these years we have experienced a feeling 
of kinship, resulting from our common 
love for peace, freedom, independence, 
and a truly democratic way of life. Basic 
to this fine relationship has been a dedi- 
cation to God and religious principles by 
the people of both our countries. 

I am proud of the Swedes of Minne- 
sota and of their century of fine con- 
tributions to our way of life. 

As we approach the celebration of 
Svenskarnas Dag, I think it is, indeed, 
fitting and proper that we pay tribute 
to the Swedish immigrants for the role 
they have played in developing the great 
American heritage, and to all those peo- 
ple living today in this country who 
proudly claim Swedish descent for their 
contribution in keeping America great. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded, 


CONTROL OF NARCOTIC DRUGS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
May 31, last, the Senate passed Senate 
bill 3760, a bill to provide for a more 
effective control of narcotic drugs, and 
for other related purposes. 

Last Wednesday the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a similar bill, House 
bill 11619, which is now on the calendar 
as order of business No. 2303, 
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In order to get this measure to con- 
ference it is necessary to substitute the 
language of the Senate bill for the lan- 
guage of the House bill. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 11619. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
11619) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 and the Narcotic Drugs 
Import and Export Act to provide for a 
more effective control of narcotic drugs 
and marihuana, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Wyoming? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause in House bill 
11619 and substitute therefor the lan- 
guage of Senate bill 3760. 

The amendment was agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

That this act may be cited as the “Narcotic 
Control Act of 1956.” 

Trtte I 

Sec. 101. Part I of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting after 
chapter 67 the following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 68—NARCOTICS 
“1401. 
“1402. 
“1403. 


Definitions. 

Heroin—penalities. 

Sale of heroin to juveniles—penal- 
ties, 

Smuggling of marihuana—penalties, 

Second or subsequent offenses—pro- 
cedure. 

Surrender of heroin—procedure. 

Use of communications facilities 
penalties. 

Additional authority for the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Bureau of Cus- 
toms, 

Motion to suppress—appeal by the 
United States. 

Issuance of search warrants—pro- 
cedure. 

Border crossings—narcotic 
and violators. 

“$ 1401. Definitions 
“As used in this chapter 
“The term ‘heroin’ shall mean any sub- 

stance identified chemically as diacetylmor- 

phine or any salt thereof. 

“The term ‘marihuana’ shall have the 
meaning given such term in section 4761 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

“The term ‘United States’ shall include 
the District of Columbia, the Territory of 
Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, the insular 
possessions of the United States, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific, and the Canal Zone. 

“The term ‘person’ shall include any part- 
nership, association, company, corporation, 
or one or more individuals. 

“§ 1402. Heroin—penalties 


“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, whoever knowingly imports or otherwise 
brings any heroin into the United States, 
or causes any such heroin to be imported or 
otherwise brought into the United States, 
or receives, conceals, buys, sells, or in any 
manner facilitates the transportation, con- 
cealment, or sale of any such heroin after 
being imported or brought in, knowing the 
same to have been imported or brought in 
contrary to law, or conspires to commit any 
such act or acts shall, except as provided in 


“1404. 
“1405. 


“1406. 
“1407. 


“1408. 


“1409. 
“1410. 


“1411. addicts 
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section 1403 of this chapter, be fined not 
more than $3,000 and imprisoned not less 
than 5 nor more than 10 years. For a 
second offense, the offender shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 and imprisoned not 
less than 10 nor more than 30 years. For a 
third or subsequent offense the offender shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 and im- 
prisoned for life, except that the offender 
shall suffer death if the jury in its discretion 
shall so direct. 

“Whenever on trial for a violation of this 
section, the defendant is shown to have or 
to have had the heroin in his possession, 
such possession shall be deemed sufficient 
evidence to authorize conviction unless the 
defendant explains his possession to the sat- 
isfaction of the jury. 


“$ 1403. Sale of heroin to juveniles—pen- 
alties 


“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, whoever knowingly sells, gives away, 
furnishes, or dispenses, facilitates the sale, 
giving, furnishing, or dispensing, or conspires 
to sell, give away, furnish, or dispense any 
heroin unlawfully imported or otherwise 
brought into the United States, to any per- 
son who has not attained the age of 18 years, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 and 
imprisoned for life, or for not less than 10 
years, except that the offender shall suffer 
death if the jury in its discretion shall so 
direct. 

“Whenever on trial for a violation of this 
section, the defendant is shown to have had 
heroin in his possession, such possession 
shall be sufficient proof that the heroin was 
unlawfully imported or otherwise brought 
into the United States unless the defend- 
ant explains his possession to the satisfac- 
tion of the jury. 


“§ 1404. Smuggling of marihuana—penalties 


“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, whoever, knowingly, with intent to 
defraud the United States, imports or brings 
into the United States any marihuana con- 
trary to law, or smuggles or clandestinely in- 
troduces into the United States any mari- 
huana which should have been invoiced, or 
receives, conceals, buys, sells, or in any man- 
ner facilitates the transportation, conceal- 
ment, or sale of such marihuana after im- 
portation, knowing the same to have been 
imported or brought into the United States 
contrary to law, or whoever conspires to do 
any of the foregoing acts, shall be fined not 
more than $3,000 and imprisoned not less 
than 5 nor more than 10 years. For a 
second offense, the offender shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 and imprisoned not 
less than 10 nor more than 20 years. For 
a third or subsequent offense the offender 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 and 
imprisoned for life. 

“Whenever on trial for a violation of this 
section, the defendant is shown to have or 
to have had the marihuana in his posses- 
sion, such possession shall be deemed suffi- 
cient evidence to authorize conviction unless 
the defendant explains his possession to the 
satisfaction of the jury. 


“$ 1405. Second or subsequent offenders 
procedure 


“(a) Upon conviction of any of the of- 
fenses defined in section 1402 or 1403 hereof, 
or upon a second or subsequent conviction 
of the offense defined in section 1404 hereof, 
execution of sentence shall not be sus- 
pended, and the provisions of section 4202 
of title 18 of the United States Code shall 
not apply, and in the District of Columbia 
the provisions of the act of July 15, 1932 (47 
Stat. 697, D. C. Code 24-201 and the follow- 
ing), as amended, shall not apply. 

“(b) For the purpose of this chapter, an 
offense shall be considered a second or sub- 
sequent offense, as the case may be, if the 
offender previously has been convicted of 
any of the offenses defined in section 1402, 
1403, or 1404 hereof, or if he has been 
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convicted of any other Federal offense in- 
yolving the unlawful importation, trans- 
portation, purchase, dispensing, distribut- 
ing, sale, or concealment of heroin or mari- 
huana or of conspiracy to commit any such 
act or acts. After conviction, but prior to 
pronouncement of sentence, the court shall 
be advised by the United States attorney 
whether the offense is a first. or a subse- 
quent offense. If it is not a first offense, the 
United States attorney shall file an informa- 
tion setting forth any prior convictions. The 
offender shall have the opportunity in open 
court to affirm or deny that he is identical 
with the person previously convicted. If he 
denies such identity, sentence shall be post- 
poned for such time as to permit a trial be- 
fore a jury on the sole issue of the offender’s 
identity with the person previously con- 
victed. If the offender is found by the jury 
to be the person previously convicted, or if 
he acknowledges that he is such person, he 
shall be sentenced as prescribed in this 
chapter. 

“§ 1406. Surrender of heroin—procedure 

“(a) Any heroin lawfully possessed prior 
to the effective date of this act shall be sur- 
rendered to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or his designated representative, within 120 
days after the effective date of the act, and 
each person making such surrender shall 
be fairly and justly compensated therefor, 
The Secretary of the Treasury, or his desig- 
nated representative, shall formulate regula- 
tions for such procedure. All quantities of 
heroin not surrendered in accordance with 
this section and the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or his designated representative, 
shall by him be declared contraband, seized, 
and forfeited to the United States without 
compensation. All quantities of heroin re- 
ceived pursuant to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, or otherwise, shall be disposed of in 
the manner provided in section 4733 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, except that 
no heroin shall be distributed or used for 
other than scientific research purposes ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
his designated representative. 

“(b) Any heroin or marihuana introduced 
into the United States in violation of sec- 
tion 1402, 1403, or 1404 hereof shall be 
summarily forfeited to the United States 
without the necessity of insituting forfei- 
ture proceedings of any character. All 
quantities of heroin so forefeited shall be 
disposed of in the same manner as provided 
in subsection (a) hereof, and all quantities 
of marihuana so forfeited shall be disposed 
of in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 4745 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 


“$1407. Use of communications facilities 
penalties 

“(a) Each use of any telephone, mail, or 
any other public or private communication 
facility in the commission or in causing or 
facilitating the commission, or in attempt- 
ing to commit any act or acts constituting 
a violation of or a conspiracy to violate 
section 1402 or 1403 hereof, or section 2 of 
the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act, 
or any provision of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, the penalty for which is pro- 
vided in section 7237 (a) of such code, as 
amended, shall be considered a separate of- 
fense punishable by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 and imprisonment for not less than 
2 nor more than 5 years. 

“(b) As used in this section, the term 
‘communication facility’ means any and all 
instrumentalities used or useful in the 
transmission of writings, signs, signals, pic- 
tures, and sounds of all kinds by wire or radio 
or other like communication between points 
of origin and reception of such transmission. 
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“§ 1408, Additional authority for the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Bureau of Cus- 
toms. 


“The Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, 
Assistant to the Commissioner and agents of 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Bureau of Cus- 
toms may carry firearms, execute and serve 
search warrants and arrest warrants at any 
time of the day or night, serve subpenas and 
summonses issued under the authority of the 
United States, and make arrests without 
warrant for violations of any law of the 
United States relating to narcotic drugs (as 
defined in the first section of the Narcotic 
Drugs Import and Export Act (21 U. S. C. 
171)) or marihuana (as defined in section 
4761 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954) 
where the violation is committed in the 
presence of the person making the arrest or 
where such person has reasonable grounds to 
believe that the person to be arrested has 
committed or is committing such violation, 


“$ 1409. Motion to suppress—appeal by the 
United States 

“In addition to any other right to appeal, 
the United States shall have the right to 
appeal from an order granting a motion to 
suppress evidence or return seized property 
made prior to the trial of a person charged 
with a violation of sections 1402, 1403, or 
1404 hereof or section 2 of the Narcotic Drugs 
Import and Export Act, or of any of the pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, the penalty for which is provided in 
section 7237 (a) of such Code, as amended: 
Provided, That the United States attorney 
shall certify to the judge granting such mo- 
tion, that the appeal is not taken for pur- 
poses of delay and that the prosecution is 
unable to go forward without the evidence 
suppressed. Any such appeal shall be taken 
within 30 days after the decision or order 
has been entered and shall be diligently 
prosecuted. 


1410. Issuance of search warrants, proce- 
dure 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of rule 41 
(c) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure, in any case involving a violation of 
sections 1402, 1403, or 1404 hereof, or section 
2 of the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export 
Act, or any of the provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, the penalty for which 
is provided in section 7237 (a) of such code, 
as amended, (1) a search warrant may be 
served at any time of the day or night if the 
judge or the commissioner issuing the war- 
rant is satisfied that there is probable cause 
to believe that the grounds for the applica- 
tion exist; and (2) a search warrant may be 
directed to any officer of the Metropolitan 
Police of the District of Columbia authorized 
to enforce or assist in enforcing a violation 
of any of such sections. 


“$1411. Border crossings—narcotic addicts 
and violators 


“(a) In order further to give effect to the 
obligations of the United States pursuant to 
the Hague Convention of 1912, proclaimed 
as a treaty on March 3, 1915 (38 Stat. 1912), 
and the limitation convention of 1931, pro- 
claimed as a treaty on July 10, 1933 (48 Stat. 
1571), and in order to facilitate more effec- 
tive control of the international traffic in 
narcotic drugs, and to prevent the spread of 
drug addiction, no citizen of the United 
States who is addicted to or uses narcotic 
drugs, as defined in section 4731 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended 
(except a person using such narcotic drugs 
as a result of sickness or accident or injury 
and to whom such narcotic drugs is being 
furnished, prescribed, or administered in 
good faith by a duly licensed physician in 
attendance upon such person, in the course 
of his professional practice) or who has been 
convicted of a violation of any of the nar- 
cotic or marihuana laws of the United States, 
or of any State thereof, the penalty for 
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which is imprisonment for more than 1 year, 
shall depart from or enter into or attempt 
to depart from or enter into the United 
States, unless such person registers, under 
such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with a customs official, agent, or employee 
at a point of entry or a border customs 
station. Unless otherwise prohibited by law 
or Federal regulation such customs official, 
agent, or employee shall issue a certificate 
to any such person departing from the 
United States; and such person shall, upon 
returning to the United States, surrender 
such certificate to the customs official, agent, 
or employee present at the port of entry or 
border customs station. 

“(b) Whoever violates any of the provi- 
sions of this section shall be punished for 
each such violation by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment for not less 
than 1 nor more than 3 years, or both.” 

Sec. 102. The analysis of part 1 of title 18 
of the United States Code, immediately pre- 
ceding chapter 1 of such title, is amended 
by adding 
“68. Narcotics” 
after 
“67. Military and Navy.” 

Tirie IT 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 212 (a) (23) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(23) Any alien who has been convicted of 
a violation of, or a conspiracy to violate any 
law or regulation relating to the illicit pos- 
session of, or traffic in narcotic drugs, or who 
has been convicted of a violation of, or a 
conspiracy to violate any law or regulation 
governing or controlling the taxing, manu- 
facture, production, compounding, transpor- 
tation, sale, exchange, dispensing, giving 
away, importation, exportation, or the pos- 
session for the purpose of the manufacture, 
production, compounding, transportation, 
sale, exchange, dispensing, giving away, im- 
portation, or exportation of opium, coca 
leaves, heroin, marihuana, or any salt deriva- 
tive or preparation of opium or coca leaves, 
or isonipecaine or any addiction-forming or 
addiction-sustaining opiate; or any alien 
who the consular officer or immigration offi- 
cers know or have reason to believe is or has 
been an illicit trafficker in any of the afore- 
mentioned drugs.” 

(b) Section 241 (a) (11) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(11) is, or hereafter at any time after en- 
try has been a narcotic drug addict, or who 
at any time has been convicted of a viola- 
tion of, or a conspiracy to violate any law 
or regulation relating to the illicit possession 
of or traffic in narcotic drugs, or who has 
been convicted of a violation of, or a con- 
spiracy to violate any law or regulation gov- 
erning or controlling the taxing, manufac- 
ture, production, compounding, transporta- 
tion, sale, exchange, dispensing, giving away, 
importation, exportation, or the possession 
for the purpose of the manufacture, produc- 
tion, compounding, transportation, sale, ex- 
change, dispensing, giving away, importation, 
or exportation of opium, coca leaves, heroin, 
marihuana, any salt derivative or prepara- 
tion of opium or coca leaves or isonipecaine 
or any addiction-forming or addiction- 
sustaining opiate.” 

(c) Section 241 (b) of such act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing additional new sentence: “The provisions 
of this subsection shall not apply in the case 
of any alien who is charged with being de- 
portable from the United States under 
section 241 (a) (11) of this act.” 

Sec. 202. Section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act to create in the Treasury Department the 
Bureau of Narcotics, and for other purposes”, 
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approved June 14, 1930 (46 Stat. 587), as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cooperate with the several States in 
the suppression of the abuse of narcotic 
drugs in their respective jurisdictions, and 
to that end he is authorized (1) to cooperate 
in the drafting of such legislation as may 
be needed, if any, to effect the end named, 
(2) to arrange for the exchange of informa- 
tion concerning the use and abuse of nar- 
cotic drugs in said States and for coopera- 
tion in the institution and prosecution of 
cases in the courts of the United States and 
before the licensing boards and courts of the 
several States, (3) to conduct narcotic train- 
ing programs, as an integral part of narcotic 
law enforcement for the training of such 
local and State narcotic enforcement per- 
sonnel as may be arranged with the respec- 
tive local and States agencies, and (4) to 
maintain in the Bureau of Narcotics a Divi- 
sion of Statistics and Records’ to accept, 
catalog, file, and otherwise utilize narcotic 
information and statistics, including com- 
plete records on drug addicts and other 
narcotic law offenders which may be received 
from Federal, State, and local agencies, and 
make such information available for Fed- 
eral, State, and local law-enforcement pur- 
poses. Any law to the contrary notwith- 
standing, Federal agencies of the United 
States shall make available to the Bureau of 
Narcotics the names, identification, and any 
other pertinent information which may be 
specified by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or his designated representative, of all per- 
sons who are known by them to be drug 
addicts or convicted violators of any of the 
narcotic laws of the United States, or any 
State thereof. The Commissioner of Nar- 
cotics shall request and encourage all heads 
of State and local agencies to make such 
information available to the Bureau of 
Narcotics. 

“(b) As used in this section, the term 
Federal agencies’ shall include (1) the exec- 
utive departments, (2) the Departments of 
the Army, Navy, and the Air Force, (3) the 
independent establishments and agenices in 
the executive branch, including corpora- 
tions wholly owned by the United States, and 
(4) the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to make such regulations as may 
be necessary to carry this section into effect.” 

Sec. 203. Section 4744 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Persons in general: It shall be un- 
lawful for any person who is a transferee re- 
quired to pay the transfer tax imposed by 
section 4741 (a) to acquire or otherwise 
obtain any marihuana without having paid 
such tax, or to receive, conceal, buy, sell, or 
in any manner facilitate the transportation, 
concealment, or sale of any such marihuana, 
knowing the same to have been acquired 
contrary to law, or to conspire to commit 
any of such acts in violation of the laws of 
the United States; and proof that any per- 
son shall have had in his possession any 
marihuana and shall have failed, after rea- 
sonable notice and demand by the Secretary 
or his delegate, to produce the order form 
required by section 4742 to be retained by 
him shall be presumptive evidence of guilt 
under this section and of liability for the 
tax imposed by section 4741 (a).” 

Sec. 204. If any provision of this act, or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances, is held inyalid, the remain- 
ing provisions of this act, or the application 
of such provisions to other persons or cir- 
cumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 


The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 
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The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the title be amended in accord- 
ance with the title of Senate bill 3760. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for a more effective 
control of narcotic drugs, and for other 
related purposes.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the confer- 
ees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. DANIEL, 
Mr. WELKER, and Mr. BUTLER conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10986) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes. 

SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my purpose today to talk about the great 
need of scientists and engineers in this 
country and to indicate how that need is 
related to our defense needs, and also to 
compare the differences between the 
greatly expanding Soviet scientific- 
engineer curve, and the declining Ameri- 
can scientific-engineer curve. 

I sincerely hope that Secretary of De- 
fense, Charles E. Wilson, will not refer to 
my statements as “phony” as he did on 
yesterday with reference to congres- 
sional demands to appropriate more 
money for more B-52’s. Secretary Wil- 
son has a facility for making statements 
“off the cuff” which will not stand up 
under close scrutiny. There is nothing 
phony about trying to make our coun- 
try secure. There is nothing phony in 
recognizing that the testimony before the 
congressional committees by Generals 
LeMay and Twining, as well as Secretary 
Quarles, is directly contrary to what Mr. 
Wilson has to say about the B—52’s or the 
air strength of the United States vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union, and the develop- 
ment of our missile program. There 
was nothing phony about the unani- 
mous action of the Congress last year 
in restoring $40 million to keep the Ma- 
rine Corps at its then present strength. 
There was something phony about the 
attempt of the Department of Defense to 
take unto itself the greater portion of 
this $40 million and to use it for other 
activities in the Armed Services not so 
designated by Congress. Thanks to the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUssELL] and his Appropriations Com- 
mittee, this attempt on the part of Mr. 
Wilson to divert these funds for the use 
of the services other than the Marine 
Corps was stymied. 

I understand, Mr. President, that the 
Pentagon, perhaps through the orders 
of Secretary Wilson, will issue an order 
that all uniform personnel while on duty 
in the metropolitan Washington area 
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will be put into civilian clothes on the 
first of July 1956. If this order has been 
issued, or is to be issued, is the idea be- 
hind it to try to play down the role of the 
military in our Government and the ex- 
tremely large number in evidence in this 
Capital. I think that it would be a mis- 
take to issue an order of this kind be- 
cause I think in a Government such as 
ours, we should have a daily reminder 
of the influence of the military in our 
Government. 

Mr. President, on several occasions I 
have made reference to the critical short- 
age of scientists and engineers that we 
face in the United States. Today I wish 
to pursue further this general topic and 
attempt to construct a picture of the 
grave situation that exists today. 


As never before in our history this Na- 
tion’s security rests in the hands of its 
scientists and engineers in the technolog- 
ical front lines of scientific progress. 
Nuclear and thermonuclear weapons, in- 
tercontinental guided missiles, supersonic 
jet planes, radar warning nets, these are 
the complex instruments upon which de- 
pends our ability to preserve peace and 
to resist aggression if it should come. To 
develop these instruments and to im- 
prove them we need men and women of 
the highest caliber in both theoretical 
and applied mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and related fields. We have today 
a drastic, almost catastrophic shortage 
of these essentials personnel and there 
is no immediate relief in sight. 


The United States requires 30,000 to 
35,000 new engineers annually; the new 
production burdens of the cold war re- 
quire another 3,000 to 4,000 a year. But 
in 1954 accredited United States schools 
graduated only 22,000 engineers. At the 
same time, the Soviet Union graduated 
more than 53,000. In addition, Russia is 
graduating far more men in the sub- 
professional fields of engineering, in the 
“technical areas that are so vital in a 
technological age.” The Russians who 
produced only about 9,500 engineers in 
1928 are now graduating engineers at a 
rate two and one-half times greater than 
the United States. 

According to Ramsey D. Potts, Jr., in 
the May 1955 issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science: 

While the United States has been turning 
out far more university graduates, the So- 
viets, between 1928 and 1953, have graduated 
150,000 more engineers than the United 
States. In 1928 the Soviets had some 26 in- 
stitutions offering engineering training. To- 
day there are approximately 175 schools offer- 
ing training in engineering exclusively. 
Their enrollment numbers about 30,000 stu- 
dents. By comparison, some 210 United 
States colleges offer engineering courses with 
an enrollment of about 194,000 students. 
* * * Since 1951 the Soviets have been grad- 
uating at least 1,200 to 1,400 aeronautical 
engineers per year. In 1954 the United 
States graduated 645 aeronautical engineers. 
The quality of Soviet instruction is very 
high by United States standards: the stu- 
dents get considerably more education in the 
general sciences and especially in mathe- 
matics. 


The general education program in 
America is far superior to the Soviet’s 
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but we are beginning to fail in this one 
area. 

The critical nature of the American 
shortage of engineers and scientists has 
been voiced by the top men in education, 
science, and government. Last year, 
Allen Dulles, Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, speaking before the 
Alumni Federation of Columbia Univer- 
sity, said that in the decade from 1950 
to 1960, the Soviet Union would grad- 
uate 1,200,000 scientists and engineers, 
compared to 900,000 in the United States. 
And he warned that unless something 
was done at once, Soviet scientific man- 
power might well outnumber ours in 
many key areas. 

In December of last year Dr. Alan T. 
Waterman, Director of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, said that this coun- 
try’s need of trained scientists was be- 
coming more and more critical. Dr. 
Waterman stated that the fault lies at 
all levels of American education, espe- 
cially in the secondary schools, which, he 
declared, are not turning out graduates 
competent to profit by scientific educa- 
tion in colleges. 

Secretary of State Dulles had voiced 
his alarm on this topic, as seen from a 
foreign affairs point of view. He be- 
lieves that this country with an economy 
two-thirds greater than the Soviet 
Union’s will be able and willing to pro- 
vide much more economic assistance 
than the Communists in years to come. 
However, he is worried about the Soviet 
Union's ability to raise and disperse an 
army of technical advisers all over Asia 
and Africa. The Soviet Union does not 
have a surplus of capital or goods, but it 
is becoming evident that there soon will 
be a surplus of excellent technicians 
trained in the sciences and engineering, 
and, of course, well trained in the art of 
political subversion. Unless the current 
trend in the United States is changed, 
this Government will not be able to com- 
pete with the Soviet offers of techni- 
cal aid. 

One of the latest warnings comes from 
former Senator William Benton, of Con- 
necticut, who made an intensive study of 
Soviet education and propaganda last 
year, making it clear that the Soviet edu- 
eational system is geared to win the cold 
war. According to Senator Benton, the 
Soviet Union is producing a surplus of 
engineers and technicians who will be 
assigned to carry out technical assist- 
ance in every uncommitted country in 
the world. He made many interesting 
and disturbing statements in his recent 
interview with Washington correspond- 
ent, Marquis Childs. The Senator’s rec- 
ommendations should be kept in mind by 
all of us who have not had the oppor- 
tunity to see the Soviet educational sys- 
tem at first hand. 

Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, has warned 
on occasion that in the decade 1950-60 
the Soviet Union is expected to graduate 
far greater numbers in the sciences and 
engineering than the United States. 

President Eisenhower sent Congress a 
report in late January warning that the 
United States has an inadequate supply 
of scientists, particularly in the research 
field. 
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Atomic Energy Commissioner Willard 
F. Libby told a recent Engineers and 
Architects Day celebration here in Wash- 
ington that today’s scientific manpower 
shortage was fearsome and awful. 

Perhaps the finest summation of the 
situation which confronts the Nation is 
a report on engineering and scientific 
manpower in the United States, Western: 
Europe, and Soviet Russia, issued in 
March by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. In the preface, subcommittee 
chairman, the Honorable MELVIN PRICE, 
of Illinois, stated: 

It should be no secret that the United 
States is in desperate danger of falling be- 
hind the Soviet world in a critical field of 
competition, the life-and-death field of 
competition in the education and training of 
adequate numbers of scientists, engineers, 
and techiclans. But although it is not a 
secret, the facts have not sunk into the pub- 
lic mind. 

Many warnings have been issued, many 
speeches have been made. They have been 
reported. But they have not sunk into the 
mind of the administration and the Con- 
gress, even when the warnings came from 
eminent administration sources. I suggest 
that the time has come for strenuous meas- 
ures, for action by the Government, by busi- 
ness corporations, and universities, for what 
might be called a crash program to increase 
swiftly and steadily the number of ade- 
quately trained American scientists and en- 
gineers. 


I recommend that all members of Con- 
gress give serious consideration to this 
report which is, in my estimation, the 
most complete and factual study that 
has been published on the scientist and 
engineer shortage. 

These statements and figures do not 
paint a very pleasant picture, particu- 
larly at a time when our strength de- 
pends greatly on technological advance- 
ment. We must meet the situation 
head on, admit the inadequacies of the 
past and work to meet this shortage. 

The shortage is due to a number of 
factors. Prior to the Korean war we 
had an overabundance of scientists and 
engineers. But the Korean conflict and 
the boom in electronics, nuclear energy, 
and guided missiles transformed the pic- 
ture. The industrial ratio of engineers 
to factory workers, which stood at 1 to 
250 in 1900, increase to I to 60 in 1950 
and is rising with every new automation 
process. In some industries today the 
ratio is as high as 1 engineer for every 
10 employees. 

The source of one of the major prob- 
lems is at the high-school level. There 
is a sharp decline in interest in the sci- 
ences among high-school students. Fig- 
ures issued by the United States Office of 
Education show that proportionately 
fewer students now take courses in 
chemistry, physics, science, and mathe- 
matics than ever before. Half the high 
schools in the country do not even offer 
chemistry today. 

Training in the sciences and higher 
mathematics should begin no later than 
the junior year in high school. But in 
the last 50 years, the proportion of high- 
school students studying algebra has 
dropped from 50 percent to 20 percent, 
physics from 20 percent to 4 percent. A 
basic curriculum in the sciences in high 
school is necessary as a background for 
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college work. There are technological 
schools which are not filled because they 
lack properly qualified applicants. 

The decline in student interest in sci- 
ence has been attributed by some to'a 
soft educational policy, which has 
turned students away from the hard 
scientific subjects and into easy courses 
in social studies and vocational educa- 
tion. 

Some people argue that teaching sci- 
ence at the high-school level is of little 
value, that the real basis in science is to 
be found in college. This may or may 
not be true, but we must not forget that 
it is in the high school where the inter- 
est in science and mathematics is devel- 
oped, and this can only be done by ex- 
posing the students to this field in the 
high-school curriculum. 

There is an immense problem of get- 
ting teachers adequately trained in the 
sciences and mathematics. Many 
schools are unable to compete with the 
salaries offered by the Government and 
private industry. The shortage of com- 
petent people in the sciences is severe and 
even more so with those needed in the 
teaching field. To give new life to our 
science program, there must be a change 
at the high school level. 

Another problem which takes its toll 
of potential scientists and engineers is of 
a financial nature. Many students who 
have great potential in the fields of 
science and engineering do not have 
enough funds to continue their education 
beyond high school. It is costly to at- 
tend these schools, as any parent who 
has a son or daughter in college will 
testify to. 

Another factor which enters the pic- 
ture is the Selective Service program. 
The draft takes away many potential en- 
gineers and scientists. Many young 
men who could be providing a great serv- 
ice to private industry or the Federal 
Government are now filling a routine 
position in one of the branches of the 
service, where their capabilities are not 
being fully utilized. 

A portion of the unattractiveness of 
the scientific or engineering careers can 
be blamed partly on the desire of stu- 
dents to avoid the kind of personal trage- 
dies that befall scientists when they run 
afoul of the security program. 

This shortage has brought a mad 
scramble by United States companies 
for engineers and scientists. Teams of 
recruiters are swarming over every cam- 
pus, wining, dining, and tempting sen- 
iors with beginning salaries of an aver- 
age of $7,200 to $7,500 per year according 
to Engineering Societies Personnel Serv- 
ice, Inc. Some companies are reported 
to have tried to hire entire graduating 
classes. 

The Washington Post and Times 
Herald recently carried a feature story of 
@ young senior engineering student at 
the University of Maryland. His services 
were being sought by 15 companies after 
his graduation this spring. This dilem- 
ma is not uncommon today on the cam- 
puses of our schools of higher education. 

Thus we have a brief picture of the 
critical situation we now face. There is 
no immediate solution, it will have to be 
a long-term proposition, We are fight- 
ing for first place in this technological 
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race and we must not lose. The pro- 
gram for training and employing scien- 
tists and engineers needs a complete ad- 
justment from top to bottom. 

The first thing which must be done 
is to give some new life to our science 
and mathematics programs in the high 
schools. There must be a new incentive 
instilled in our young people to seek 
careers in science and engineering. 

Every responsible educational agency 
at the Federal and State level and even 
the small school boards should take a 
long hard look at the present high school 
standards and see what can be done to 
raise them. 

The interest of those students who 
have a natural inclination toward the 
sciences should be kindled as early as 
possible. The raising of standards would 
be one step, but it is also necessary to 
have competent teachers of science. 
Education spokesmen say that untold 
numbers of students get their first dis- 
taste for scientific courses from incom- 
petent teachers who show little aptitude 
or understanding for their subjects. 
With better salaries and more adequate 
facilities, the proper kind of natural sci- 
ence teaching could be brought back into 
the curricula. We cannot do this by 
scrapping laboratories, refusing to install 
new equipment or by assigning science 
and mathematics classes to anyone who 
might happen to have a free period. 

One proposal which might counteract 
the indifference at the college level was 
discussed editorially by Benjamin Fine, 
columnist for the New York Times. The 
proposal suggests the creation of a Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps in the fields 
of engineering and science. At present 
many campuses in the Nation support 
these corps in the various branches of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Fine, the Pentagon has under 
consideration an extension of these pro- 
grams, to include ROTC units devoted to 
engineering and science students. Under 
such a plan, the military officials would 
provide financial support to qualified 
students in the technical fields. This 
program seems to have considerable 
merit. 

It has also been suggested that a sci- 
ence academy be set up, comparable to 
our military academies. Promising stu- 
dents would enter the science academy 
on a competitive basis. Upon comple- 
tion of the course the graduates would 
be required to work a minimum number 
of years for the Federal Government in 
one of its research programs or in con- 
nection with a federally sponsored pro- 
gram in private industry. 

An expanded Federal scholarship pro- 
gram would do much to increase our 
supply of scientists and engineers. Fi- 
nancing college and graduate study is 
one of the major obstacles to aspiring 
scientists and engineers. 

It is my understanding that the Fed- 
eral Government's present role in pro- 
moting the education of potential scien- 
tists and engineers is generally limited to 
the National Science Foundation. The 
Foundation was created by Congress, as 
an agency of the executive branch, to 
fill the recognized need for a focal point 
within Government for the development 
of a national science policy and the sup- 
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port and encouragement of basic re- 
search in science. 

The Foundation’s fellowship system is 
the most direct measure by which it aug- 
ments the Nation's scientific manpower 
resources. By awarding of fellowships 
for predoctoral study also, the Founda- 
tion offers to an average of 600 selected 
students a year the opportunity to un- 
dertake at institutions of their choosing, 
the advanced training necessary for a 
career in research. 

The foundation is also requesting funds 
to embark on a program of supple- 
mentary training for high-school science 
end mathematics teachers. Under this 
new program a grant awarded to a 
teacher will enable him to obtain fur- 
ther education in the field of science, 
in which he is interested. These re- 
fresher courses would be for approxi- 
mately 1 year. The House considered 
this program so important that they 
increased the amount requested by $5,- 
650,000 above the budget estimate. 

This program is a proven success, but 
the Federal Government’s role needs to 
be greatly expanded to meet the short- 
age we are facing. The number of 
scholarships should be increased and 
funds should not be limited to predoc- 
toral and graduate work. Direct assist- 
ance to students studying in the sci- 
ences and mathematics below the grad- 
uate level is necessary in order to in- 
crease the number of capable scientists 
and engineers. 

A nationwide testing program in our 
high schools would be a start in seeking 
out the potential student applicants for 
scholarships to study science and engi- 
neering in college or at graduate schools. 

There needs to be a reexamination of 
our selective-service program. A more 
realistic attitude must be taken. Sci- 
entific and engineering students are 
being drafted before they have com- 
pleted their studies. This is particu- 
larly true of students preparing to do 
graduate work or those who are in the 
midst of the course and then they are 
called into the service. Graduate study 
is becoming more essential with each 
technological advance in the world of 
science. Allowances should be made for 
these students. They will be of much 
more value to the Nation in the labora- 
tories than they will in an office or be- 
hind a gun. 

A feeling of personal security must 
be returned to scientific work. The 
present security system has induced an 
unattractiveness in scientific careers 
that has turned young men and women 
into other fields. 

Beyond the general shortage of scien- 
tists and engineers there is an ever- 
increasing differential between the num- 
ber who seek a career in the service of 
the Federal Government and private in- 
dustry. We are faced with a situation 
similar to that which we have in the 
armed services. We want our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to be made up of 
career men instead of short-term 
draftees in order to promote efficiency 
and strength. 

Private industry is beginning to out- 
strip the Government service in salaries 
and benefits in most cases. Private in- 
dustry is offering engineers and physi- 
cal scientists with bachelor of science 
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degrees on the average $50 per month 
more than the starting salary offered 
them by the Government. There is gen- 
erally the same difference between sal- 
aries offered graduates with master’s de- 
grees. Most firms pay part or all of 
the moving expense incurred by their 
new professional employees, a practice 
which the United States civil service 
eannot follow under existing policies. 
Fringe benefits in the Government serv- 
ice are no longer the attraction that they 
originally were. In addition, there is 
much more personal security in the serv- 
ice of private industry. 

The Federal Government needs in- 
creasing numbers of capable scientists 
and engineers to keep ahead in this 
worldwide technological race. The 
United States Government has superior 
research facilities and equipment. With 
all of this, is the Federal Government 
going to have to employ second- and 
third-rate people to work in our labora- 
tories and installations? I sincerely 
hope not, but if we do not enact a con- 
structive program that is exactly what 
we will be doing. 

We have a problem which must be 
studied and approached from every 
angle, Federal, State, county, and the 
local school districts. The lot of scien- 
tists and engineers cannot be improved 
merely by setting up a vast scholarship 
program; there also must be an interest 
created in our high schools. There must 
be competent instructors. They need 
better salaries and equipment. Science 
and engineering graduates must have 
personal security in addition to financial 
well-being. All of these things must go 
together to meet this shortage of 
scientists and engineers. 

I have discussed the shortage of scien- 
tists and engineers that faces this Na- 
tion of ours at some length. I think 
the problem is clear enough for all to 
realize the seriousness of the situation. 

There are a number of things which 
need to be done, but what are we doing 
about it? At the moment, very little at 
the Federal level. There are a number 
of broad and limited scholarship pro- 
grams in the form of legislation pending 
before Congress, but no action has been 
taken. 

We need an immediate source of in- 
centive to increase our supply of scien- 
tists, engineers, and young people who 
are interested in pursuing these careers. 
Many of the proposals we are familiar 
with would take time to get into opera- 
tion. We have many fine private scholar- 
ship programs for college students. 
The Ford Foundation, last year, em- 
barked upon the largest college scholar- 
ship program of its kind in our history, 
with initial grants of $20 million from 
the Ford Foundation and $500,000 from 
the Carnegie Corp. Other corporations 
and foundations are planning to con- 
tribute. The first year there will be 
approximately 350 awards. The num- 
ber of awards will increase, according 
to the announced plan. 

In the United States many of our 
young men and women would like to go 
on to college, but do not, largely because 
of the lack of financial means. In the 
Soviet Union this would be of no con- 
cern for they select the most able youth 
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and send them to college at no expense. 
These young people have no choice in 
the matter, but the number of Russian 
graduates in the sciences far outnumbers 
those in America today. This approach 
is contrary to our way of life. 

In the entire scholarship and fellow- 
ship program in the United States the 
undergraduate student has probably 
benefited the least. There has been a 
tendency to concentrate on grants in 
the field of graduate study. 

The Federal Government has avail- 
able today the means of instituting such 
a scholarship program for the under- 
graduate in our colleges and universities. 
We must remember that the step from 
high school to college is often the most 
difficult one to make. 

The means available to the Federal 
Government to which I referred is the 
National Science Foundation. Under 
Public Law 507, 8lst Congress, The 
Foundation is authorized to award, with- 
in the limits of funds made available 
specifically for such purpose pursuant 
to section 16, scholarships and graduate 
fellowships for scientific study or scien- 
tific work in the mathematical, physical, 
medical, biological, engineering, or other 
sciences at accredited nonprofit Ameri- 
can or nonprofit foreign institutions of 
higher education, selected by the recipi- 
ent for such aid, for stated period of 
time.” 

The Foundation, as I have said, makes 
available scholarships for graduate work 
and plans refresher courses for qualified 
high school mathematics and science 
teachers. Since the organization of the 
Foundation, in 1950, a scholarship pro- 
gram for the undergraduate college stu- 
dents has not been sponsored. The major 
limitation on the expansion of its pro- 
gram to include undergraduates has been 
the amount of funds appropriated each 
year. 

I have written to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, asking that addi- 
tional funds be appropriated for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, specifically 
for a Federal undergraduate scholarship 
program in fiscal year 1957. I ask that 
this letter be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Indz- 
t Offices Appropriations, Com- 
mittee on A priations, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have given a good 
deal of thought and consideration in the past 
year to the shortage of scientists and engi- 
neers which plagues American leaders in edu- 
cation, industry, and government. In the 
decade from 1950 to 1960 the Soviet Union 
will graduate 1,200,000 scientists and engi- 
neers, compared to 900,000 in the United 
States, according to official estimates. This 
is only a small sampling of the voluminous 


material available indicating the seriousness 
of the crisis we face. 

Considerable interest has been aroused in 
both Houses of Congress, but to date the Fed- 
eral Government has done little to help re- 
lieve the situation. As you know, there are 
a number of bills pending before Congress 
which would set up general and limited 
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scholarship programs, in addition to various 
other proposals to relieve the critical situa- 
tion in future years. The necessity to in- 
crease the supply of engineers and scientists 
in this country is immediate. 

Private foundations and scholarship pro- 
grams have greatly expanded in recent years, 
but I feel that it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to take the lead in meeting this 
crisis. Only the Federal Government has the 
resources and prestige to produce the new 
emphasis on the training of qualified young 
people in the engineering and scientific fields. 

In meeting this crisis action must be taken 
at all levels, Federal, State, county, and dis- 
trict. The Federal Government has available 
an agency with the necessary authority to 
put into operation an expanded scholarship 
program to help relieve the shortage. I refer 
to the National Science Foundation, which 
you sponsored, as authorized by the 81st Con- 
gress, The foundation offers scholarships, 
within the limits of funds made available 
for scientific study or scientific work, both 
here in America and abroad. Since the be- 
ginning of the program, foundation scholar- 
ships and fellowships have been limited to 
graduate work and specialized courses. The 
foundation has not offered scholarships to 
undergraduates in our colleges, largely be- 
cause of fund limitations, according to infor- 
mation at my disposal. 

If we are to increase the number of stu- 
dents in the fields of science, it will have to 
start in undergraduate work. It is a big step 
from high school into college, and many of 
our capable young people do not make it 
because of their inability to finance a higher 
education. A Federal scholarship program 
for undergraduate students in the sciences 
and engineering would be a major effort in 
meeting the crisis. 

I am taking the liberty of recommending 
to the Appropriations Committee that the 
funds for the National Science Foundation 
under H. R. 9739, which the subcommittee 
is now considering, be increased by $20 mil- 
lion, designating this additional money for 
a Federal scholarship program for under- 
graduate students. This is the most imme- 
diate way of helping to meet the crisis, and 
we are using an agency which has the au- 
thority and facilities to put such a program 
into operation with little delay. Even if this 
amount is allowed, it must be borne in mind 
that it will mark a beginning, not an end, 
to fulfilling our national needs. 

I ask that this proposal be given consid- 
eration at the time appropriations for the 
National Science Foundation are before the 
subcommittee. 

Thanking you for the opportunity to ex- 
press my views on this matter, I remain, 

Sincerely yours. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill passed the House, it contained an 
appropriation of $35,915,000 for the 
operation of the National Science Foun- 
dation in fiscal year 1957. My recom- 
mendations would have increased this 
appropriation to $55,915,000, designating 
that the additional $20 million be made 
available for undergraduate scholar- 
ships as authorized. While my sugges- 
tion was not adopted, I am delighted that 
the conferees of the Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate and House 
did increase the amount for the National 
Science Foundation by $4,085,000 to a 
total of $40 million over the amount 
passed by the House. It is my hope that 
out of these funds—still $1,300,000 be- 
low the Budget request—that considera- 
tion will be given to the proposal I ad- 
vanced. 

This proposal utilizes an authority and 
an agency which already exists, It will 
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not be necessary to set up a new scholar- 
ship program for scientists and engi- 
neers. The extent and necessity of such 
a program can be regulated by appro- 
priation. If ever there should be an 
oversupply of technicians, scientists, and 
engineers, this program could be cur- 
tailed with little effort. The shortage of 
engineers and scientists is distressing, 
but what is being done about it? 

In the words of Rear Adm. H. G. Rick- 
over, Chief of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Naval Reactor Branch, the crit- 
ical question is: How can we provide 
the trained men and women needed to 
maintain the momentum of our rapidly 
expanding technical civilization? The 
most immediate answer to this question 
is the National Science Foundation, an 
agency of the Federal Government. 
However, we must keep in mind that this 
would be a beginning—not an end—to 
fulfilling our national needs. 

Mr. President, a great deal of credit 
is due Admiral Rickover for alerting the 
Nation to the serious nature of the short- 
age of scientists and engineers. The ad- 
miral, in his spare moments, and there 
are very few of those, has traveled 
throughout the country trying to bring 
home the seriousness of this problem. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I recom- 
mend a five-point program to meet the 
shortage of scientists and engineers, a 
program of immediate and long-range 
effort. It is a cooperative program, but 
the Federal Government must take the 
lead through the National Science Foun- 
dation. 

First. An expanded Federal scholar- 
ship program for college and graduate 
students in the natural sciences and en- 
gineering under the National Science 
Foundation. In order to insure an ade- 
quate number of trained personnel in the 
service of the Federal Government in 
highly technical and skilled fields, I sug- 
gest that the Government, under a 
scholarship program, select a number of 
high-school students each year who have 
shown special scientific interests and 
capabilities and underwrite their educa- 
tion. In return these students could be 
required to put in a period of service 
after graduation which would be in some 
way beneficial to our national security, in 
the military or in industry. 

Second. Reemphasis on science and 
mathematics instruction in the high 
schools of the Nation. This must be a 
cooperative move between the local 
school districts and the State depart- 
ments of education. 

Third. A Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
gram to the States for science and math- 
ematics teachers in the high school some- 
what similar to existing Federal aid for 
certain agricultural and vocational train- 
ing in the secondary schools. 

Fourth. A revised Selective Service 
program, making allowances for students 
and graduates pursuing a career in the 
sciences and engineering. 

Fifth. An improved public relations 
and security program for scientists, en- 
gineers and technical personnel. 

The Federal Government must take 
the lead in meeting this crisis; nothing 
else will do. Only the Federal Govern- 
ment has the resources and prestige to 
produce the new emphasis on the train- 
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ing of qualified young people in the engi- 
neering and scientific fields. 

I want to say that in order to keep 
ahead in the worldwide race of tech- 
nological advancement, the United 
States will need a vast and continuing 
supply of first-rate scientists and engi- 
neers. Today we are facing a severe 
shortage. The proposals that I have 
made will, in my estimation, help to 
contribute to and insure American sta- 
bility and supremacy in the sciences, 
which will be so necessary in the years 
to come. 

Mr. President, I ask that an editorial, 
entitled “Where Soviet Gains Are 
Greatest,” from the Great Falls Tribune, 
Great Falls, Mont., be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE SOVIET GAINS ARE GREATEST 


There has been so much discussion in 
recent months about alleged Russian su- 
periority in developing guided missiles that 
a more important factor in the contest be- 
tween Soviet and American science has been 
obscured. This concerns Russia's long-range 
program for attaining scientific leadership 
throughout the world. 

It has long been recognized that the foun- 
dation of America’s tremendous strength 
rests on our superior production capacity, 
which in turn rests on the high level of skills 
and “know-how” of the American populace, 

But in the field of science Russia, by con- 
centrated attention and heavy subsidy, has 
made astonishing progress in the last few 
years. This progress has brought a warning 
from Dr. John Turkevich, a Princeton chem- 
istry professor and leading student of the 
Soviet Union. According to Turkevich, an 
iron curtain around the Russian scientific 
community was lifted with the passing of 
Stalin. Scientists, elevated to a new posi- 
tion of importance and esteem, were per- 
mitted freer traffic in science and technology 
was stepped up in Russian schools. 

Results are already apparent. Turkevich 
says the Russians have made rapid strides 
in virtually all fields of scientific endeavor. 

The most significant gains have been in 
education. Soviet output of scientists and 
engineers now surpasses that in the United 
States, and many young Russians are start- 
ing scientific careers as early as age 7. 
Science occupies 30 percent of the primary 
curriculum in Russia, 46 percent in second- 
ary schools. And the Russian child studies 
6 days a week instead of 5. 

Dr. Turkevich feels that Soviet science rep- 
resents “a tremendous potential for scien- 
tific and technological progress,” and that 
Russia obviously is making “a conscious, 
well-planned attempt to assume the scien- 
tific leadership of the world.” 

What is scientific leadership worth in this 
day and age? It is much more than a mat- 
ter of prestige. An immense new techno- 
logical era has been opened in the past 
decade, an era in which a nation ranking at 
the top in scientific endeavor occupies an 
unusually advantageous position with re- 
spect to military, industrial and economic 
potential. 

While we in America are concentrating on 
our more immediate scientific developments, 
we need also a better coordinated national 
science program—and soon, 


During the delivery of Mr. MANSFIELD’S 
speech, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, has the Senator from 
Montana had occasion to note how many 
generals, colonels, majors, and other of- 
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ficers have been appointed to executive 
positions in the administration? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina that the Senator from Montana has 
looked into that matter and he is ap- 
palled at the large number of retired 
generals and colonels in the administra- 
tion and others who are working in the 
United Nations, and who receive tax- 
exempt salaries in addition to their re- 
tirement pay. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
And the ordinary person who comes into 
contact with these men is not aware of 
the fact that they are or have been in 
the military service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
should like, first, to compliment the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Montana 
for his fine statement regarding the need 
for scientists and engineers. We are 
living in an age when the future security 
of our country is more and more depend- 
ent upon scientific achievement. Unless 
we can continue to expand along the 
lines suggested by the Senator from 
Montana, we are going to be in serious 
trouble. The Senator has made an ex- 
cellent contribution today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Washington for his kind 
words. I am sure he will agree with me 
that there is nothing “phony” about the 
suggestion that a shortage of scientists 
and engineers exists in our country at 
this time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam glad the distin- 
guished Senator mentioned the word 
“phony.” It seems to be a word of con- 
siderable significance as the result of 
comments made by the Secretary of De- 
fense yesterday. As I understand, he 
implied that the $1,100,000,000 increase 
in funds for the Air Force voted by 13 
members of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats, was a “phony.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to ask 
the Senator this question: Is it not a 
fact that the Republican members of the 
Appropriations Committee, headed by 
the distinguished ranking Member on 
the Republican side of the aisle, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
have asked for a half-a-billion-dollar 
increase? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from New 
Hampshire is only half a phony. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. JACKSON. Does not the junior 
Senator from Montana think that all 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Republicans and Democrats 
alike 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
from New Mexico read the names of the 
Senators, in addition to the Senator from 
New Hampshire, advocating the smaller 
amount? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Young]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A Republican. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A Republican. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. And the fine lady from 
Maine [Mrs, SMITH]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A Republican. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think there is almost 
unanimous agreement in the Appropri- 
ations Committee that there should be 
some increase for the Air Force. But, 
according to Mr. Wilson's statement, any 
increase is a “phony.” 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Montana if Mr. Wilson has not placed 
his own associates in the position of being 
“phonies.” For instance, the Secretary 
of the Air Force asked for $18,881,000,000 
with which to conduct the operations of 
the Air Force. This sum is $2,363,000,- 
000 more than was suggested to the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee by Mr. 
Wilson. 

So, Secretary Quarles, to follow the 
statement just made by the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Mexico, is twice 
a phony, because he asked for twice the 
increase approved by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is not Secretary 
Quarles charged with the direct respon- 
sibility of determining the needs of the 
Air Force year by year? 

Mr. JACKSON. He is; ‘and the top 
professional soldier in the Air Force, 
General Twining, asked for $19,392,000,- 
000 for the Air Force. 

I think it is pertinent at this point to 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
distinguished airpower record of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. On May 19, 1953, the 
Secretary of Defense told a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations: 

It [the Russian air force] is much more a 
defensive air force and not an offensive air 
force. A defensive air force would be more 
fighters and interceptors, and an offensive air 
force would be more bombers and long-range 
fighters. That ought to give the American 
people some encouragement. 


That was on May 19, 1953. On Febru- 
ary 1, 1954, Secretary Wilson told the 
House Appropriations Committee: 

My analysis would indicate that the Rus- 
sians have been much more afraid of us than 
we are of them, and their buildup has been 
a defensive buildup. 


Then after the May Day 1954, Moscow 
fiy-by of a prototype Bison, which is a 
long-range Russian bomber comparable 
to the United States B-52, the Secretary 
of Defense said at a press conference on 
May 4, 1954, that the Russians were 
“about 3 years” behind the United States 
in jet bombers. 

After the May Day, 1955, fly-by, and 
on May 24, 1955, the Secretary of De- 
fense, at a press conference, said: 

I think it would be a fair assumption 
that the Russian Air Force is shifting its 
emphasis to a long-range strategic bomber 
force. We have known for some time that 
they [the Russians] were striving to increase 
their production of these types of aircraft. 
These are facts which are not new to the 
Defense Department. 


Secretary Wilson made that statement 
after a long series of previous statements, 
year by year, in which he said that the 
Russians were interested only in a defen- 
Sive build-up and were not building long- 
range bombers. 

This is Secretary Wilson’s record of 
miscalculations with respect to the B-52. 
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He made two miscalculations in 1 year, 
starting on May 24, 1955. On that date, 
asked at a press conference if the Mos- 
cow fly-bys would cause him to ask Con- 
gress for more funds, Secretary Wilson 
replied: 

I don't think so. 


But in June 1955—the following 
month—Secretary Wilson asked for ap- 
proximately one-quarter of a billion dol- 
lars for B-52 production speed-up. 

On March 6, 1956—this year—asked at 
a press conference how a decision to step 
up B-52 production would affect appro- 
priation requests, Secretary Wilson re- 
plied: 

You wouldn't have to do anything about 
it, in my opinion. 


In the following month, in April of 


this year, Secretary Wilson asked for 
approximately one-quarter of a billion 
dollars for B-52 production speed-up, I 
might add, parenthetically that that was 
a week prior to the time the Armed 
Forces Subcommittee started its inves- 
tigation of airpower. 

Here we have the record of the Secre- 
tary of Defense on the subject of air- 
power. In my humble judgment—and 
I said this more than 3 years ago—he 
should no longer serve as Secretary of 
Defense. 

His latest comment has demonstrated 
his ability to keep his foot in his mouth 
most of the time. The rest of the time 
he is trying desperately to take his foot 
out of his mouth. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator from Washington has placed the 
statements of Secretary Wilson in the 
Recor for all to see. I now yield to the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Mexico, the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for the defense es- 
tablishment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So far as the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Department of 
Defense Appropriations is concerned, he 
is willing to accept the designation of 
phony so long as it will protect the Amer- 
ican people in their national security. 

The difficulty of the Secretary of De- 
fense is that he forgets he is not running 
General Motors but is working for the 
public. He cannot get over the idea that 
notwithstanding his success with Gen- 
eral Motors, as a public servant he is be- 
having as a child. Every time he holds 
a conference, his limbs become so limber 
that, as the proverbial saying goes, he 
puts his foot in his mouth. He certainly 
has done so on this particular occasion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is getting to be 
a habit. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, It is a habit. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak on a subject which is not a 
partisan matter. It involves the future 
security of every American. 

Since the 25th of February, when the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Georgia, the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, and the au- 
thority on military matters in this body, 
established the Senate Subcommittee on 
the Air Force, I have tried to refrain from 
comment on the current controversy with 
respect to adequate defense. 

This morning, however, in the press of 
the Nation, the Secretary of Defense has 
made statements attacking other mem- 
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bers of his own organization, taking issue 
with their sworn testimony, ridiculing 
their statements made under oath as a 
result of requests from the Senate to be 
given the truth. 

Far more important than that, how- 
ever, is Mr. Wilson’s deliberate attack on 
the Senate itself. 

Apparently this Cabinet officer does 
not understand our form of government, 
especially that part which embraces the 
division of power in our Constitution, and 
which gives Congress the right to decide 
what funds are necessary for the crea- 
tion and maintenance of the Armed 
Forces. 

A full-page headline in the press this 
morning states: 

Wilson sees no more funds needed for B-52 


program but White House support of defense 
boost is hinted. 


Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Missouri is not interested in possible dis- 
agreement between the White House and 
the man to whom the President has en- 
trusted our defenses. But he is inter- 
ested in the second heading, which 
states: 


Secretary says drive in Senate for bigger 
Air Force is a phony. 


And he is also interested in the third 
heading, which states: 
KNOWLAND calls GOP bid for $500 million 


increase more acceptable to administration 
than Democratic move for $960 million, 


Mr. President, ever since Mr. Wilson 
took office his opinion of the Senate has 
never been a secret. In his first year, 
1953, after disagreeing with one of the 
Nation's great soldiers of World War II. 
Wilson remarked, in effort to ridicule this 
soldier at an open convention: “You 
talk like a Senator.” 

I have spent a little time on what Mr. 
Wilson thinks of the Senate. I will not 
spend any time on what the Senate 
thinks of Mr. Wilson. 

In the press this morning, however, 
statements are made which the Senator 
from Missouri does not intend to let go 
unchallenged. 

The Secretary of Defense is quoted as 
saying yesterday: 

The Russian Bison bomber is vastly in- 


ferior to the United States B-52 interconti- 
nental jet bomber. 


Mr. Wilson is also quoted as saying: 

There is a popular impression that the 
B-52 and the Russian Bison are equal. It is 
not so. The B-52 is greatly superior to the 
Bison, in the altitude it can fly, and the dis- 
tance it can fly, without refueling. 


Mr. Wilson also said: 
General LeMay acted as if he didn’t know 


what our plans are. He didn’t know that 
we had gone up from 17 to 20 per month. 


In making these statements, Mr. Wil- 
son not only ridicules General LeMay; he 
tells the American people that his— 
LeMay’s—sworn testimony is false. 

I now read the sworn testimony of the 
world’s greatest authority on strategic 
airpower, Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, as 
he was questioned by the committee’s 
very able counsel, Mr. Fowler Hamilton: 

Mr. HAMILTON. What different kinds of 


long-range bombers, General, do we now 
have in operation? 


General LeMay. B-36’s; B-52’s. 


June 22 


Mr. HAMILTON. Which, if either of these, is 
becoming obsolete? 

General LEMay. The B-36, 

Mr. HAL rON. Directing your attention to 
the Russian situation, what different kinds of 
long-range bombers do the Russians now 
have and which, if any, of these is becoming 
obsolete? 

General LeMay. The Soviets now have the 
Bear, which is a turboprop aircraft; the 
Bison, which is a jet-powered aircraft com- 
parable to our B-52. These are new aircraft 
and neither is obsolete. 

Mr. Hamitron. General, is it not a fact that 
the quality of Russia’s modern long-range 
bombers, the Bear and the Bison that you 
have mentioned, is comparable to that of 
our own aircraft of the same type, that is to 
say, our B-52? 

General LEMay. If our estimates as to the 
performance characteristics of the Bison are 
accurate, then it is comparable to our B-52. 
The Bear, while a long-range bomber, is a 
turboprop-powered aircraft, and therefore its 
performance is greater in range but less in 
speed and in altitude than that of the B-52. 


The Congress, the American people, 
will decide whether to believe the state- 
ments, based on his experience, of Mr. 
Wilson—or the statements, based on his 
experience, of General LeMay. 

When Mr. Wilson says the B-52 is far 
superior in altitude and distance, he is 
also making statements directly contrary 
to oher sworn testimony of other high- 
ranking officers in the Department of 
Defense. 

The press also reports Mr. Wilson also 
observed yesterday that the Russians do 
not have tanker planes to refuel the 
Bison in flight. 

He has no more knowledge of that than 
anyone else. What he does know, or 
what he should know, is that whereas 
this country has almost no modern tank- 
ers for refueling, the Bear, the new Rus- 
sian turboprop long-range bomber, has 
an estimated range greater than the 
B-52, and is an ideal plane to be used as 
a tanker. 

We have testimony the Russians are 
working on another form of tanker for 
refueling—which may be inferior to ours, 
and may be superior. 

The LeMay testimony was given the 
Senate Subcommittee on the Air Force 
under oath, in executive session, on 
April 30. 

Mr. Wilson says, “General LeMay 
acted as if he didn’t know what our plans 
are.” He, Wilson, then talked about pro- 
duction being raised first from 13 per 
month to 17 per month, then to 20 per 
month—and the idea is thereby gener- 
ated that this was comparable to produc- 
tion now going on. 

But not too long ago a responsible 
newspaper had an editorial entitled, 
“Only 17 per Month.” The editorial urged 
that production be raised to 45. 

Later, this same paper had an editorial 
which was, in effect, an apology; be- 
cause they had found out actual pro- 
duction was only four a month. 

This morning, a responsible columnist 
makes the following statement: 

Between January 1 and June 9 (of this 
year) the Air Force took delivery of only 
eight B-52˙8. 


At this point in the Recorp, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed a reply of the Secretary of the 
Air Force to the distinguished Senator 
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from Georgia [Mr. PURSELL], chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, to the 
latter’s request for knowledge as to what 
could be done with 81 ½ billion more ap- 
propriations from the Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington. 
Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate, 

Dran Mr. CHarrMaANn: In accordance with 
the request of the Senate Arm 1 Services 
Committee, the Air Force has given consider- 
ation to the purposes to which funds in the 
amount of approximately $1.5 billion could 
be applied if such funds were added to the 
fiscal year 1957 budget request then pending 
before the Congress. As would be expected, 
we have found that there have been develop- 
ments and changes in several of the budget 
areas since our fiscal year 1957 budget was 
prepared which suggest further specific 
needs, as outlined below. 


ACCELERATION OF B-52 PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


It will be recalled that last year the pro- 
duction rate of the B-52 program was stepped 
up substantially, A review of production 
experience to date in the principal airframe, 
engine, and equipment contractors has indi- 
cated the feasibility, with only minor addi- 
tions to existing facilities, of further acceler- 
ation of B-52 production. This acceleration 
would make it possible to place a greater 
number of B-52 aircraft under contract and 
to produce by (date) some 80 more than 
would would be delivered under the existing 
schedule. We propose to adopt this new 
schedule and increase our total purchase 
through fiscal year 1957, deferring decision as 
to whether additional B-52 aircraft will be 
purchased in fiscal year 1958. To finance the 
additional aircraft in the fiscal year 1957 
program would require an additional esti- 
mated $230 million in aircraft procurement, 
including spares and an additional $18.5 
million in facilities for aircraft and related 
equipment production, 


B-52 BASE DISPERSAL 


This step-up in the rate of production of 
B-52 aircraft makes it highly desirable to 
accelerate our program for dispersal bases 
for such aircraft. A detailed study of this 
situation indicates that we should start in 
fiscal year 1957 the preparation of 4 or 5 addi- 
tional dispersal bases beyond those previ- 
ously planned. These are presently existing 
bases requiring additional construction to 
make them suitable for B-52 aircraft. To 
accelerate B-52 base dispersal to this extent 
would make it necessary that these bases be 
added to the Military Construction Authori- 
zation Act for 1957 and that additional funds 
in the amount of $60 million be added to the 
Air Force military public works appropria- 
tion. 


DISTANT EARLY WARNING LINE—WESTWARD 
EXTENSION 


A recent restudy of the westward extension 
of the distant early warning line indicated 
the desirability of a change to a better and 
more economical plan under which land sta- 
tions along the Aleutian chain would be 
substituted for a portion of the picket ships 
which, under the previous plan, the Navy 
would have funded in fiscal year 1958. This 
has the effect of placing a new requirement 
on the Air Force for $68 million for construc- 
tion of the land stations. Since this west- 
ward extension of the distant early warning 
line is a vital part of our warning system, 
the Air Force proposes that this westward 
extension be undertaken without delay and 
that, to this end, additional military public 
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works in the amount of $68 million be 
authorized and appropriated. 

The above new programs which we now 
recommend for additional support in the 
fiscal year 1957 budget total $376.5 million, 
Sums in the above amounts and for these 
specific purposes have been submitted by the 
President to the Congress as a supplement 
to the budget which was before the commit- 
tee at the time the request to which we are 
now responding was made. Aside from con- 
tingencies in our ballistic missile program 
which we are not in a position to estimate 
at this time, it is felt that the Air Force fiscal 
year 1957 budget supplemented as above is 
adequate to meet the essential needs of the 
Air Force in this budget period. Without 
implying a request for funds beyond those 
included in the Air Force fiscal year 1957 
budget as supplemented, the Air Force would 
recommend that if the Congress decides to 
appropriate funds beyond this they be ap- 
propriated to a new Air Force account, with 
the provision that withdrawal of funds from 
such account and transfer to other Air Force 
accounts must be for specific purposes and 
must have the approval of the Secretary of 
Defense and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. The availability of such an 
account would make it possible to meet con- 
tingencies in fiscal year 1957, such as any 
deficiency in ballistic missile program funds. 
To the extent that contingencies do not arise 
that would justify the withdrawal and use 
of these funds, the balance in this account at 
the end of the fiscal year would become ayail- 
able as a prepayment against the budgetary 
requirements of the Air Force for fiscal year 
1958. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD A. QUARLES. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
my years in Government, this reply is 
about the most extraordinary letter I 
have seen. It was first classified, but, 
upon the Senator from Georgia protest- 
ing it was declassified. 

The Senator from Georgia asked the 
Air Force “to give consideration to the 
purposes to which funds in the amount 
of 81½ billion could be applied if such 
funds were awarded to the fiscal year 
1957 request” then pending before the 
Congress. 

The reply states the Air Force will rec- 
ommend additional support, in the 1957 
budget, of $376%2 million. 

Instead of thereupon stating what the 
Air Force could do with the remaining 
$1,124 billion, the request of the Senator 
from Georgia, the Air Force suggests: 

If the Congress decides to appropriate 
funds beyond this, they be appropriated to 
a new Air Force account with the provision 
that withdrawal of funds from such an ac- 
count and transfer to either Air Force ac- 
counts must be for specific reasons, 


And note this: 


Must have the approval of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 


The significance of this Pentagon pol- 
icy is further illustrated by Mr. Wilson's 
comments yesterday in reply to a request 
of what he would do in case $1.160 bil- 
lion approved by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee was given him; or the 
$500 million recommended by another 
authority on military matters of the 
Senate, the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire, ranking Republican, and 
member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, 
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This is what Mr. Wilson said yesterday, 
in reply to these bipartisan suggestions 
for an increase in funds: 

What do you do when someone forces 
money upon you? I cross bridges when I 
come to them. I'll wait and see if I need 
it. At the moment, I don’t think I'll need it. 


Now I direct attention to the testi- 
mony of another four-star general, Gen. 
Earle Partridge, head of both the Con- 
tinental Air Command and the Air De- 
fense Command, the man entrusted with 
the responsibility of defending the 
United States against attack. 

In sworn testimony on April 30, Gen- 
eral Partridge told the Senate: 

They also brought out and are producing 
in large numbers a heavy bomber comparable 
to our B-52. This is the Bison. 


At this point testimony was censored 
by the Department of Defense. 

The testimony then continues: 

I should like to invite your attention to 
the 4 large intake ducts which indicate they 
have 4 large very powerful engines. In 
other words they are doing with 4 engines 
what we are doing with 8 in the B-52. 

The other aircraft for which we have no 
counterpart is the Bear. This is a turbo- 
prop bomber of extremely long range. The 
Soviet now have [deletion by Department 
of Defense censor] of these in operational 
units, and the reason it is built is to get 
not only the high altitude and the high 
speed but to get the extreme range which 
the Soviet feel they need for a two way at- 
tack on this country unrefuelled. 


Why does not the Secretary of Defense, 
in his off-the-cuff ramblings, tell the 
American people also that the other new 
long-range Russian bomber, the Bear, 
has a longer range than either the Rus- 
sian Bison or the United States B-52? 

Mr. President, Mr. Wilson is the man 
who only 3 years ago took more than 
$7 billion out of our national defense 
without even obtaining an opinion from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It was at this time the late General 
Vandenberg said the reductions in per- 
sonnel made then would mean that 
planes could not be properly operated. 

Mr. President, here is a story which 
illustrates what happens as a result of 
the heavy cuts in maintenance and oper- 
ation put through by this administra- 
tion. Some weeks ago, when in Omaha, 
I asked General LeMay to give me- an 
illustration of how these cuts had dam- 
aged the Air Force. 

The general replied: 

One of my best men was preparing for 
take-off when the ejector seat on his plane 
went off. He was thrown 40 feet in the air, 
came down on the concrete. The next morn- 
ing he died, leaving behind a young wife 
and 2 children, 


General LeMay said: 

I wanted to see the ejector pin, so I told 
them to get me the crew chief. They 
brought in a 19-year-old boy. I asked him 
whether or not be had inspected the ejector 
pin, and he assured me that he had. I tried 
to get it. They could not find it. I had 
magnets applied to the field to find it, but 
it could not be found. So I called the boy 
back. Then he broke down and admitted 
he had not inspected the pin. 


I asked General LeMay at that point, 
“What did you do with the boy?” He 
replied, “I could have court-martialed 
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him and ruined his life, but he was only 
19 years old. He had no right to be crew 
chief at 19. So I told him he had already 
cost the life of a fine officer. ‘Go forth 
and be a better airman’.” 

Those who are saying what the Senate 
is trying to do for the defenses of the 
country is phony might consider that 
story. Similar stories are coming in from 
over the world. 

Is there one Senator who does not be- 
lieve that since the Congress has the 
right to draft boys off the farms and 
from civilian life, it has the duty likewise 
to see to it that these men have the best 
equipment and best training possible, so 
they in turn may have the best chance 
to return alive to their families, after 
their tour of duty is over? 

Mr. President, the Secretary of De- 
fense did not stop here in his criticism 
of yesterday. The press states: 

8. He (Mr. Wilson) dislikes to quarrel with 
Dr. James Killian, who expressed a belief 
that the Department should spend more 
money on basic research ($100 million more 
for that purpose is contemplated in the op- 
position Senators“ planning), but Wilson 
feels that the Defense Department should 
concern itself with “objective research.” If 
the country wishes to spend money on wholly 
basic research it should vote money for that 
purpose, he insists, and not have it concealed 
in a defense appropriation. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? I 
have to leave the Chamber in a moment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Hampshire, who is a great 
authority on air power. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I merely wish to say 
that I read with amazement and shock 
the statement of the Secretary of De- 
fense, as published in the newspapers 
this morning, in which he describes the 
efforts of Members of the Senate as 
“phony.” I feel there is an honest dif- 
ference of opinion between Senators, but 
I believe all of them are attempting sin- 
cerely to fulfill the objective of providing 
the ultimate security for America. I 
consider the statement by the Secretary 
of Defense, in terming those efforts of 
Senators as “phony,” to be an unwar- 
ranted slur upon Senators; and I wish 
to be registered as emphatically saying 
so on this floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
for his wise and logical position on this 
as on other matters of great interest to 
the security of our country. 

Only last Wednesday, this scientist, 
President Killian, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, called attention 
to our shortcomings in the field of re- 
search and development. 

Teg Wilson now takes on Dr. Killion, 

0. 

Yesterday, Mr. Wilson said: 

If the country wishes to spend money on 
wholly basic research, it should vote money 


for that purpose and not have it concealed 
in a defense appropriation. 


Mr. President, this is not new thinking 
on the part of Mr. Wilson. Back in 1954, 
Mr. Wilson said: 

If we want to go ahead and have pure 


research, let us let somebody subsidize it. 
Let us not put the burden of it on the 
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Defense Department. I am not much inter- 
ested, as a military project, in why potatoes 
turn brown when they are fried. 

Senator MAYBANK — 


Our late, beloved colleague— 


Did they have such a project as that? 

Secretary WiLson. That is an apt way to 
describe it. 

Senator Maysanx. I have to differ with 
you. 

Senator HiL. Mr. Wilson, why not give us 
a real or true illustration, not about pota- 
toes, but something you did not approve of. 

Secretary Wiuson. We were pushing the 
atomic airplane. You could consider that 
was in the area of pure research, 


This opinion, with the resultant ac- 
tion, from one who literally had been 
on the job only a few weeks, resulted in 
serious delay to a program whose prior- 
ity is now exceeded only by that on bal- 
listic missiles. 

Mr. President, I have gone into some 
detail today, because this member of the 
President’s Cabinet, in these trying 
times, in his latest comments about the 
Senate, not only has attacked the Sen- 
ate’s intelligence, but also has actually 
attacked the rights of this body under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

I believe a majority of the Congress 
and the American people will agree that 
the usefulness of this Cabinet officer has 
come to an end, 

Over the years he has bewildered the 
people with his varied contrary state- 
ments—statements not supported by the 
sworn testimony of many of his high- 
est ranking officers. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to my distinguished colleague, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri has called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that the 
Secretary of Defense has insulted the 
Senate by asserting that the claim of 
some Senators, which is based upon the 
testimony of military men, that we need 
more money for the Air Force, is a phony 
or fraudulent claim. The Secretary of 
Defense not only insults the Senate, but 
he also insults the American people. Ac- 
cording to the dispatch which appeared 
this morning in the Washington Post, 
the Secretary of Defense also said that 

The people of our country want to make 
sure we have a strong defense. But when 


it comes to paying off, they take a different 
slant. 


I should like to state to the Senator 
from Missouri that I resent the insult to 
the Members of the Senate and the mili- 
tary officers who happen to disagree with 
the Secretary of Defense. I likewise re- 
sent the gratuitous and unfounded insult 
to the American people. From my obser- 
vation, the American people are not only 
giving their sons to the defense of their 
country, but they are also giving their 
dollars; and since I came to Washington 
2 years ago I have not heard any Ameri- 
can citizen other than the Secretary of 
Defense complain about any appropria- 
tion for defense purposes. 

As a result of my service on the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee and on 
the Special Subcommittee on the Air 
Force, I have come to the deliberate 
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conclusion that the Secretary of Defense 
is much more concerned about the secu- 
rity of dollars than he is about the secu- 
rity of our Nation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the great 
Senator from North Carolina, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, as has just been pointed 
out, the statements made by the Secre- 
tary of Defense have seriously impaired 
much of the morale in our Defense De- 
partment all over the world. 

The Commander in Chief would be the 
first to say there is nothing more im- 
portant to any military establishment 
than morale. 

When General Eisenhower was Chief 
of Staff of the Army, he testified before 
the Congress: 

We have asked for these things because 
from our point of view these are what we 
would like to have; these are what we think 
we need; we will defend these same esti- 
mates in the Senate, but it is the responsi- 
bility of the Congress under the Constitu- 
tion, to determine what portion of the na- 
tional economy can be assigned to the na- 
tional defense, and that is the responsibil- 
ity that the Constitution places upon the 
Congress. 


If the President is informed of these 
latest attacks by Mr. Wilson on other 
members of the Department of Defense 
and on the Congress, and still allows him 
to remain on the job, then it will be ob- 
vious that Mr. Eisenhower no longer be- 
lieves in 1956 what General Eisenhower 
told the Congress in 1945, 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
yield with pleasure to my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

First, let me congratulate him upon 
his very excellent statement, and par- 
ticularly upon giving us the benefit of 
the statements made by the then Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, as to what is our con- 
stitutional—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let 
the Chair state that a Senator who has 
the floor can yield only for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Missouri may yield to the 
Senator from Florida without losing his 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Senator from Mis- 
souri had yielded, but the Chair is ruling 
that a Senator who has the floor can 
yield only for a question, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I have made a unanimous-consent 
request. If objection is made, I shall be 
glad to abide by it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I shall be happy to 
ask a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to having the Senator 
from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Florida for other than a question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I shall not object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope the 
Senator from Massachusetts will not 
object. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I shall not object. I only say 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the regular order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair hears no objection. The Senator 
from Florida may proceed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Texas and the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and I wish 
to repeat my expression of thanks to 
the very able Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] for, in effect, defending the 
integrity of all the Members who sit in 
this great body. 

I am sure all of us recognize that, as 
he Senator from Missouri has so well 
pointed out, we do have a responsibility 
to look into these matters of national de- 
fense and to determine whether we do or 
do not have a sufficient national defense. 
Our duty is to the general public, just as 
is that of Secretary Wilson. i 

I certainly agree with the Senator 
from Missouri that it is time the Presi- 
dent called on the Secretary of Defense 
to apologize to the American people, be- 
cause, as the Senator from North Caro- 
lina has so well pointed out, there is no 
evidence that the people of the United 
States are unwilling to pay for the de- 
fense which they think they need in 
order to preserve their great institutions 
and in order to preserve their lives. 

For him to infer this morning that 
they may want a defense but that they 
are unwilling to pay for it is an insult to 
the American people, and the time has 
come for the President of the United 
States to call upon Secretary Wilson to 
apologize to them. Once again he evi- 
dences his great ability to put both feet 
in his mouth at the same time. The 
Secretary of Defense can make more 
errors than Mickey Mantle can make 
hits. I do not know when we have had 
anyone in the Government of the United 
States who has managed more often to 
insult not only those with whom he must 
work within his own Department, but 
Members of Congress as well. He acts 
as though he knew more about this par- 
ticular problem than such well-qualified 
men as General LeMay and other out- 
standing American patriots who have 
spent their lives in this particular field, 
and who testify just the opposite of what 
the Secretary is trying to tell the Ameri- 
can public. 

I congratulate the Senator from Mis- 
souri. Let me say that so far as I am 
concerned, I am one of those who highly 
resent the statement made by the Secre- 
tary of Defense this morning. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. If we analyze the 
statements made by Mr. Wilson as re- 
ported in the various newspapers of the 
United States, it will be seen that what 
he is doing is challenging the sworn 
statements of those subordinates on 
whom he must rely for morale in case 
this country gets into trouble. The tes- 
timony under oath of Generals LeMay 
and Partridge is at direct variance with 
what the Secretary said yesterday at 
Quantico. As I stated in my prepared 
statement, I believe that the usefulness 
of Mr. Wilson as Secretary of Defense 
has come to an end. 

I thank the Senator from Florida for 
his typically kind, gracious, and very 
thoughtful remarks, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am very 
pleased that no Member of the Senate on 
either side of the aisle has sought to 
justify the statement made by the Sec- 
retary of Defense yesterday. I think 
the statement which the Secretary made 
was repugnant to all patriotic Ameri- 
cans, regardless of party. I think it ill 
behooves a Cabinet officer in an admin- 
istration which is now asking the Senate 
to restore in excess of $700 million to the 
foreign-aid bill to brand the efforts of 
Senators as “phony” when they offer 
$500 million additional for America’s 
own defense system. 

Like every other Senator, I regret the 
statement of the Secretary of Defense. 
I think it is unfortunate, and to be de- 
plored. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for his re- 
marks. The senior Senator from Texas 
has fought for his country. He has been 
decorated for gallantry in action, and he 
has every right therefore, as an Ameri- 
can who has seen that type and charac- 
ter of action, to express his opinion with 
respect to the comments made by the 
Secretary of Defense during the past 24 
hours. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like very briefly to discuss the 
defense appropriation bill now pending 
before us. The committee was unan- 
imous on all items submitted by the 
Army, the Navy, and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. The only items of 
disagreement related to the Air Force. 
There by a vote of 13-12, the committee 
voted to add to the budget request $1,160 
million. After the bill was reported, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces}, the senior minority member of 
the committee, planned to offer an 
amendment to the committee, amend- 
ment which will increase the budget re- 
quest by $500 million instead of $1,160 
million. 

In several respects these amendments 
are similar. Both increase the research 
and development by $100 million. Both 
increase the personnel appropriation by 
$20 million. The committee amend- 
ment increases the operation and main- 
tenance by $40 million; the Senator from 
New Hampshire by $30 million, a differ- 
ence of $10 million. The Bridges amend- 
ment omits the construction of bases in 
the amount of $200 million. The dif- 
ference becomes a difference of timing 
rather than dollars. The military con- 
struction bill has not yet been authorized 
and money for it cannot be appropriated 
until it is authorized. The work on the 
authorization will be completed and sub- 
mitted to the Senate next week. We, 
who joined with the Senator from New 
Hampshire, believe that if we are going 
to have a separate military construction 
bill, the appropriation should all be in- 
cluded in that bill and not separated 
into two bills. 

The amount of time lost will be so 
negligible that it is much wiser to keep 
the two bills completely separate and 
know what the new authorizations and 
extension of old authorizations may be. 
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The big difference comes in aircraft 
procurement. The original estimate, in- 
cluding the supplementary request, 
amounted to $6,048,500,000. The major- 
ity of the committee would raise this by 
$800 million. The Bridges amendment 
would raise this by $350 million, or a 
difference of $450 million. 

A study of the testimony will indicate 
that the production of B-52 bombers, the 
newest, latest bomber, is going upward at 
an accelerated rate and will build up the 
planned number of wings more rapidly 
than was originally contemplated. 
Whether more money appropriated can 
further accelerate this rate or whether 
it will just result in placing further or- 
ders ahead, is a decision that the Air 
Force will have to make. There can be 
an acceleration also of tactical aircraft 
and jet tankers. 

Secretary Quarles has testified that 
they have sufficient money at the present 
time for aircraft procurement. Cer- 
tainly an additional $350 million may 
give them additional flexibility, but more 
than that amount will be difficult for 
them to plan to use advisedly now. 

General LeMay, the leader of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, and General Par- 
tridge, the overall commander of Conti- 
nental Defense, want as much for their 
commands as they believe they can use. 
LeMay has testified he could use $3 bil- 
lion additional a year for the SAC for 
the next 4 years. Partridge has tes- 
tified he could use $6 billion between 
1950 and 1965 for continental defense. 

This gives us some indication of what 
would be involved if all requests were 
filled in full. The economic life of this 
country cannot bear such a burden ex- 
cept in wartime when everything is con- 
centrated on the winning of the war. 

At the same time Generals Twining, 
LeMay, and Partridge have unanimously 
testified that they place their priorities 
as follows: 

First. Personnel—trained personnel. 

Second. Air bases for dispersal pur- 
poses. 

Third. Research—this is inserted by 
General Twining. 

Fourth. Aircraft production. 

First. We have made an effort in this 
Congress through the military depend- 
ent and medical benefits bill, reenlist- 
ment bonuses, and other bills to induce 
trained personnel to stay in the Armed 
Forces. Possibly a pay raise for those 
meeting certain technical requirements 
will have to come in the next Congress. 
We are all cognizant that we must do 
more to keep trained personnel in the 
Armed Forces if we are to operate the 
highly technical equipment we now have 
in the air, on the sea, and on the ground. 

Second. Construction of military bases. 
As we get more planes we must have 
more places on the ground to put them, 
and if there is danger of a sudden and 
unexpected attack, we should have as 
wide a dispersal as possible. Naturally 
the bigger the planes, the longer and 
heavier the runways must be. Conse- 
quently I intend to support the full 
amount requested for air bases. 

Third. There is no dispute that we 
must stimulate our research and devel- 
opment of new instruments as fast as we 
efficiently can. Some competition, but 
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not duplication, by the services is ex- 
tremely helpful. Our research must be 
efficient and imaginative, because we 
must have the best quality of airplanes, 
and, as early as possible, guided and bal- 
listics missiles in our defense inventory. 
There is no question about that and no 
disagreement. 

Fourth. Production of airplanes, as I 
have stated, must proceed. Guided mis- 
siles and ballistic missiles are still far 
from being in the quantity production to 
supplant in any way the need for the 
present strategic bombers and tactical 
fighters. On the other hand, a plane 
becomes obsolete almost overnight. The 
B-52’s were on the drawing boards back 
in 1944-45. They are in regular produc- 
tion now. As they increase in numbers 
the B-36’s become more obsolete. Cer- 
tainly we want to use the B-36’s until we 
have enough B—52’s to take their place. 
We have a fine inventory of B—47’s, al- 
though we do not hear much about these 
planes in the discussions of this subject. 
They, too, will become obsolete in due 
course. But in all the discussion con- 
cerning the B-52’s we must not overlook 
the fact that the B-47 is an exceedingly 
fine strategic bomber, and with the bases 
we have around the world, the B-47 is a 
mighty important deterrent factor. So 
we must have the best quality planes in 
the greatest possible numbers consistent 
with the building up of a peacetime 
force, and ever watchful of obsolescence 
due to new inventions. 

But airplanes and air bases are of no 
value unless we have the trained person- 
nel to operate them; and as one who has 
listened to much testimony on this sub- 
ject in the past 6 months, I know how 
important it is to keep our ablest young 
men in the Armed Forces. Certainly we 
have been fortunate over the years in the 
quality of men who have desired to make 
the military a career. Certainly we must 
do everything in our power to maintain 
that desire among our young men who 
are coming along today. 

We were very fortunate indeed during 
World War II in having the experience 
of men like General Marshall and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and Admiral King and 
Admiral Nimitz, and other great mili- 
tary leaders. Certainly we should stim- 
ulate the interest of the young people 
who are looking toward a career in the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. President, I shall not today go into 
a discussion of airpower. As a member 
of the Subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on Air Power, I expect 
to discuss that subject more fully when 
that committee makes its report some- 
time soon. As a member of the Armed 
Services Committee and as the senior 
member on the minority side of the Mili- 
tary Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I have tried to ask my- 
self, in reaching my decision, this ques- 
tion: “Will what we do make more cer- 
tain that we have sufficient armed 
strength so that no nation will dare to 
attack us because of our ability to re- 
taliate in a totally destructive way?” 
Only by maintaining our Armed Forces 
in such a manner can we maintain the 
security of our country. If we try to 
match numbers with our most powerful 
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possible enemy, we may well defeat our- 
selves in the process. 

Dr. Killian, president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, told our com- 
mittee the other day in an open hearing 
that he believes there have been greater 
advances in destructive armament since 
the Korean war than there had been in 
many years previous. This, he said, 
ealled for a constant reappraisal of our 
military situation in types of armament 
and in missions. I agree with him so 
heartily that I would like to quote his 
testimony before the Air Force Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee on June 20: 

I conclude with the mention of one factor 
which to my mind today is of overriding im- 
portance: that is to do those things now 
within our grasp and means to achieve a 
maximum degree of readiness. This is as 
of today more important than any discus- 
sion of budgets or number of bomber wings 
or trying to match or exceed Soviet plane 
production or R. and D. policies. Are we 
deploying what we have and can get in the 
immediate months ahead to give maximum 
deterrence and to insure maximum protec- 
tion of our striking power? Simply adding 
more and more planes does not necessarily 
give us optimum strength. Of first priority 
is a balanced, integrated combination of 
offensive-defensive power designed to meet 
our military requirements and not to dupli- 
cate that of the Russians. 


Mr. President, I have quoted that 
statement in full because I believe it to 
be the best description I have seen of the 
problem which confronts Congress and 
the President. 

Our military strength must be deter- 
mined by our political and economic de- 
cisions. The unanimous action of Con- 
gress last year, in giving the President 
discretion as to whether to use our troops 
in the defense of Formosa, has done 
much, in my opinion, to prevent an at- 
tack on Formosa. We have the experi- 
ence of the Monroe Doctrine over the 
19th century. If we had had more 
troops in Korea in 1950, would there ever 
have been an attack? To the deterrent 
buildup of the strength of our Armed 
Forces, we have added a visible deterrent 
through our willingness to support 
NATO with Armed Forces in Europe, 
with the armies of various countries 
throughout the world, whom we hope 
will be our friends. In these ways, as 
well as building up our armed strength, 
we create a visible deterrent to any na- 
tion attacking us in a worldwide effort 
or starting a periphery war. 

Mr. President, in considering the size 
of the military budget, we must give 
thought to these factors as vitally im- 
portant in determining what we must do, 
not only in armament and military per- 
sonnel, but in all the factors that lead 
to greater security and world peace. 

Mr. President, my principal reason for 
the statement which I have just made, 
and the reason for my opposition to the 
$1.160 billion increase which has been 
proposed, is simply this: Is the security 
of the United States—its fully adequate 
security against any type of attack from 
any quarter by any aggressor—to be de- 
termined simply by the wholesale addi- 
tion to this or any other defense budget 
of an additional billion or 5 billion or 
10 billion dollars? For my own part, 
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Mr. President, I doubt it—I doubt it 
seriously. 

The President has long since made it 
clear that our great defense and security 
objective should be the building up of 
our strength in such a balanced, flexi- 
ble, and up-to-the-minute way as to de- 
ter completely any aggressor that may 
plan attack upon us. 

Whose judgment and experience are 
better than those of President Eisen- 
hower? He believes that neither the 
short-war concept of defense nor the 
one-weapon strategy which some have 
proposed will serve this Nation’s best 
interests. To rely upon a single weapon, 
to place our dependence upon a single 
service, or to play a deadly numbers 
game in an armament production race 
with the Soviet Union would be foolish 
and extraordinarily dangerous, far more 
than our economy could bear, and cer- 
tain to leave us weaker rather than 
stronger in the long run. 

The principle of measured might, a 
policy of balanced forces, a flexible stra- 
tegic concept to meet, at a moment’s 
notice and over the long pull, either a 
small war or a total one—these, I believe, 
to be absolutely vital to this Nation’s 
security. 

It is for these reasons that, while I 
am prepared to support some increases 
in the budget originally proposed, I am 
quite unwilling to support the committee 
amendment as now offered to us. I do 
not believe it represents the best appro- 
priation of defense funds in 1957. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, anticipating that some- 
thing of the nature of that which has 
developed at the present time would de- 
velop, I requested of the Library of Con- 
gress, some weeks ago, a brief in regard 
to the authority of the President con- 
cerning the Armed Forces of the United 
States. I hold in my hand a brief pre- 
pared in the Library of Congress which 
sets forth in detail the authority of the 
President and which also deals with the 
question before the Senate at the present 
time concerning Secretary of Defense 
Wilson and what he has had to say. 
Anyone reading this brief will, I think, 
clearly see that the Congress of the 
United States holds the authority and 
power to make appropriations and to de- 
cide the strength of our Armed Forces 
and what are the necessary «ppropria- 
tions in each instance for each Depart- 
ment, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
and the Marine Corps. In connection 
with prior appropriations for the Marine 
Corps the matter was brought to my at- 
tention. The Department did not carry 
out the wishes of the Congress of the 
United States with respect to using the 
money provided for the Marine Corps. 

The brief is interesting reading, Mr. 
President, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks, because it gives 
answers to many of the questions which 
will arise in the future so long as we have 
at the head of the Department of De- 
fense a man such as Mr. Wilson who is 
willing to criticize the Congress of the 
United States for doing what it thinks 
is right and having it done in a certain 
manner. 
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Mr. President, I should like to com- 
mend highly the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] for his 
excellent remarks of this morning re- 
garding Defense Secretary Wilson and 
his chronic foot-in-mouth-disease ail- 
ment. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate some profit figures on General 
Motors Corp. covering the past 4 years 
of operation, or that period representing 
approximately the same time since Mr. 
Wilson left the services of that corpo- 
ration. 

In the past 4 years General Motors, of 
which Mr. Wilson was president, in- 
creased its annual profits from $588,721,~ 
000 in 1952 to $1,189,477,000 in 1955. 

This represents an increase in 1955 of 
202 percent profit over its 1952 profits. 

Apparently Mr. Wilson has not been 
missed too sorely by General Motors 
since becoming Secretary of Defense, be- 
cause that company certainly has not 
“gone to the dogs“ -a subject on which 
Mr. Wilson is also somewhat of an expert. 

I wish to assure the country at this 
time that should Secretary Wilson resign, 
as has been suggested here today, that 
once again he shall not be missed too 
sorely. 

Mr. President, I renew my request to 
have the brief prepared by the Library 
of Congress printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the brief was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

INTRODUCTION 

Because of the fact that Congress has 
usually relied on more specific clauses of the 
Constitution when it has undertaken to pass 
laws affecting the Armed Forces, or to limit 
powers which the President might otherwise 
exercise as Commander in Chief, we must 
search for relevant principles in decisions 
and debates arising under those other clauses. 
The materials on this point are less volumi- 
nous than those relating to the scope of the 
President's authority as Commander in Chief 
in cases where there is no statute authoriz- 
ing or prohibiting a particular course of 
action. 

The principal controversies which have 
arisen concerning the respective powers of 
Congress and the President in this area have 
related to (1) the exercise of the power of 
command; (2) the use of the Armed Forces 
at home and abroad; (3) the exercise of bel- 
ligerent rights; (4) the reconstruction of 
governments in the seceded states; and (5) 
civilian controls in time of war or emergency. 


EXERCISE OF POWER OF COMMAND 


A right to determine how the power of 
command shall be exercised is claimed by 
virtue of Article I, section 8, clause 14, which 
empowers Congress to “make rules for the 
Government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces.” The principle by which this 
power is to be reconciled with the com- 
mander in chief clause can be easily stated. 

In Swain v. United States ((1893) 28 Ct. 
Cls. 178, 221, affirmed 165 U. S. 553), it was 
formulated in the following terms: 

“The significant fact in our military sys- 
tem that the President is always the Com- 
mander in Chief. Congress may increase 
the Army, or reduce the Army, or abolish it 
altogether; but so long as we have a military 
force Congress cannot take away from the 
President the supreme command. It is true 
that the Constitution has conferred upon 
Congress the exclusive power ‘to make rules 
for the Government and regulation of the 
land and nayal forces;’ but the two powers 
are distinct; neither can trench upon the 
other; the President cannot, under the 
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disguise of military orders, evade the legis- 
lative regulations by which he in common 
with the Army must be governed; and Con- 
gress cannot in the disguise of ‘rule for 
the Government’ of the Army impair the 
authority of the President as Commander in 
Chief.” 

Such generalizations are, however, of little 
help in defining the powers of the Com- 
mander in Chief which Congress may not 
impair. A classic debate on this question 
was precipitated by the Act of March 2, 1867, 
making appropriations for the support of 
the Army, 14 Stat. 485. Section 2 of that 
act provided that: 

“All orders and instructions relating to 
military operations issued by the President 
or Secretary of War shall be issued through 
the General of the Army, and, in case of his 
inability, through the next in rank. The 
General of the Army shall not be removed, 
suspended, or relieved from command, or 
assigned to duty elsewhere than at said 
headquarters, except at his own request, 
without the previous approval of the Senate; 
and any orders or instructions relating to 
military operations issued contrary to the 
requirements of this section shall be null 
and void; and any officer who shall issue 
orders or instructions contrary to the pro- 
visions of this section shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor in office; and any officer 
of the Army who shall transmit, convey, or 
obey any orders or instructions so issued 
contrary to the provisions of this section, 
knowing that such order were so issued, shall 
be liable to imprisonment for not less than 
2 or more than 20 years, upon conviction 
thereof in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion.” 

The validity of this section was vigorously 
challenged in the Senate. Reverdy Johnson 
of Maryland declared (Congressional Globe, 
39th Congress, 2d session, 1851 (1867) ) : 

“It seems to me perfectly obvious that 
that section is in direct conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
Constitution, in express terms, not content 
with placing the entire executive power of 
the nation in the executive department of 
the Government and in the President of the 
United States as the head of that depart- 
ment, provides that he shall be the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army. And this sec- 
tion says, although in the absence of such a 
provision General Grant would be under the 
control of the President as the constitutional 
Commander in Chief, his station shall be 
here though that commander may think it 
should be elsewhere. And it goes on further 
and says that no orders shall be issued of a 
military character except in accordance with 
the provisions of this bill; and proposes to 
punish any officer of the Government who 
may dare in the fact of Congress to obey 
a military order coming from the constitu- 
tional Commander in Chief.” 

Senator Buckalew of Pennsylvania joined 
in the attack, saying (id. at 1853): 

“What powers, then, are conferred upon 
the President of the United States when 
the Constitution declares that he shall be 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy? Why, sir, there is one power under 
this head which no man can deny or doubt; 
and that is the power of giving orders to 
his inferiors in military rank. The most 
especial characteristic of a commander in 
chief is that he shall issue his orders to his 
subordinates and that they shall be bound 
to obey them. To be sure our President 
must issue his orders according to law; he 
cannot command his inferior officers to do 
acts which are illegal; but so long as he 
complies with the laws his orders are to be 
obeyed, being given in his capacity as 
Commander in Chief, charged with the 
execution of the law.” 

On the other hand, Senators Fessenden, 
of Maine, and Edmunds, of Vermont, de- 
fended the right of Congress to impose this 
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requirement. Fessenden reasoned as fol- 
lows (id. at 1851-1852): 

“While the Constitution fixes the rank 
of the President of the United States as a 
military and naval officer, it keeps within 
the control of the people of the United 
States, represented in Congress, the power 
to raise armies and to create a navy and 
the power to pass rules and regulations for 
the government of the land and naval forces. 
That power is reserved in the hands of the 
people, to be exercised through the Congress 
of the United States. Now, sir, I hold that, 
although the President is Commander in 
Chief as a matter of military rank, yet what 
armies shall be raised, where they shall go, 
where they shall be disbanded, what they 
shall do, and what all their officers shall do, 
are matters to be regulated by the sovereign 
power; and that sovereign power is to be 
exercised precisely as sovereign power is ex- 
ercised in any case. The commander in 
chief of the army of Russia, I take it, would 
be subject to the power of the Emperor. 
The Commander in Chief of the Army of the 
United States is subject to the power of the 
people, to be exercised by Congress; and I 
deny that because his military rank is fixed 
as Commander in Chief by the Constitution 
the people may not through their Congress 
pass all such rules and regulations with re- 
gard to the exercise of military power as 
they see fit, and devolve that power upon 
any military officer. They cannot, perhaps, 
authorize an officer to command the Com- 
mander in Chief, but they can direct any 
officer what to do. That I hold very dis- 
tinctly is the power of the people; and 
gentlemen mistake when they suppose that 
because the President as a matter of military 
rank is head of the Army it is out of the 
power of Congress to say what that head of 
the Army shall do, or shall not do. 

ka * . 


“We can just as well control the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief as we can con- 
trol any one of his subordinates.” 

Edmunds asked, “What is ‘government of 
the land and naval forces’ * * * if it be 
not to provide the methods and limitations 
by which and under which the Army shall 
be moved and operated and controlled?” 
(id. at 1854). He went on to say: 

“Another clause, to be sure, provides that 
the President of the United States shall be 
the Commander in Chief. Is he to be the 
Commander in Chief against this Govern- 
ment which the Constitution declares Con- 
gress shall provide, or is he to be the Com- 
mander in Chief under it and according to 
its authority and its asserted force and regu- 
lation? 

“Now, what does this bill propose to do? 
It proposes to declare that the method of 
operating the Army shall be a particular 
one; that is, that the orders which the Com- 
mander in Chief shall give shall be given 
through a particular channel and shall op- 
erate in a particular way. There is no pro- 
vision that he shall not give an order. It 
does not undertake to hedge in his authority 
a particle as to what he shall order, or in 
what way, other than that when he operates 
upon the Army and says it shall go here 
or stay there, he shall operate upon it in the 
regular method through a particular sub- 
ordinate. Is not that government? Is not 
that executing merely a government of the 
Army? If it is not, then this language 
which as I say, is as comprehensive as it is 
possible for language to be, has no mean- 
ing at all. If we are not governing the Army 
of the United States in providing the meth- 
ods by which it shall be operated and moved, 
what are we doing?” 

While protesting that in certain cases this 
bill virtually deprived him of his constitu- 
tional function as Commander in Chief, 
Johnson nevertheless signed this bill since 
a failure to do so would have defeated neces- 
sary appropriations (Congressional Globe, 
40th Cong., Ist sess. 5 (1867)). One of the 
charges in the bill of impeachment against 
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him was that this law had been ignored 
(Congressional Globe, 40th Cong., 2d sess. 
1648 (1868)). Johnson denied the charge. 
Inasmuch as his impeachment trial was 
ended after he had been acquitted of three 
other charges, this issue was never resolved. 
The law itself was repealed in the first year 
of Grant's administration (16 Stat. 319 
(1870) ). 

A somewhat similar provision was in- 
serted in the act of June 28, 1940, concern- 
ing expansion of defense facilities—Fifty- 
fourth United States Statutes at Large, page 
681. Section 14 of that law stipulated that: 

“Notwithstanding the provision of any 
other law, no military or naval weapon, ship, 
boat, aircraft, munitions, supplies, or equip- 
ment, to which the United States has title, in 
whole or in part, or which have been con- 
tracted for, shall hereafter be transferred, ex- 
changed, sold, or otherwise disposed of in any 
manner whatsoever unless the Chief of Naval 
Operations in the case of naval material, and 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, in the case of 
military material, shall first certify that such 
material is not essential to the defense of the 
United States.” 

This section had been added on the floor 
of the Senate (86 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
8828 (1940)), without any discussion of its 
constitutionality. In his opinion approving 
the delivery of destroyers to Great Britain 
in exchange for naval and air hases, the At- 
torney General suggested a doubt about its 
validity (39 Op. Atty. Gen., 484, 490 (1940) ). 
He wrote: 

“Thus to prohibit action by the constitu- 
tionally created Commander in Chief ex- 
cept upon authorization of a statutory officer 
subordinate in rank is of questionable con- 
stitutionality. However, since the statute 
requires certification only of matter as to 
which you would wish, irrespective of the 
statute, to be satisfied, and as the legislative 
history of the section indicates that no arbi- 
trary restriction is intended, it seems un- 
necessary to raise the question of constitu- 
tionality which such a provision would other- 
wise invite.” 

Another unsettled question is whether 
Congress can restrict the President’s author- 
ity to dismiss members of the Armed Forces. 
By the act of July 13, 1866, Fourteenth United 
States Statutes at Large, page 92, dismissal of 
an officer in time of peace was forbidden 
except “in pursuance of the sentence of a 
court-martial to that effect, or in commu- 
tation thereof.” A similar provision is now 
found in title 50, United States Code, page 
739. In Wallace v. United States ((1922) 
257 U. S. 541, 545), the Supreme Court ob- 
served that the validity of this act (and 
others) had been the subject of doubt and 
discussion and had never been directly passed 
on by that Court. It was not settled in that 


case. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s dismissal of three 
companies of soldiers in November 1906, for 
alleged misconduct in Brownsville, Tex., 
touched off a heated debate in the Senate 
as to the extent of the President's authority 
over the Armed Forces, He justified the dis- 
missal as having been ordered “in the exer- 
cise of my constitutional power, and in pur- 
suance of what, after full consideration, I 
found to be my constitutional duty as Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States Army” 
(41 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 549 (1906)). Sev- 
eral Senators charged that the dismissal was 
illegal because made in contravention of the 
Articles of War enacted by Congress. Sen- 
ator Foraker, of Ohio, for example, insisted 
(id. at 568) that: 

The Congress has power to prescribe by 
law what rules and regulations shall govern 
the Army as to its organization, as to the 
size of the Army, its maximum, its mini- 
mum, as to the number of the infantry regi- 
ments, the number of cavalry regiments, 
the number of artillery regiments, and the 
number of batteries, and the number of 
men in each of these units of organization; 
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and how, Mr. President, particularly, men 
shall be enlisted and men shall be discharged 
from the Army, the terms and conditions 
upon which they shall be enlisted, the rights 
that shall accrue to them on account of their 
service—long service, faithful service 
whether or not they shall be recognized by 
the Government and be rewarded by the 
Government. All that rests with Congress 
as a part of that power. As a part of that 
power it is competent for the Congress of 
the United States to provide that no man 
shall be summarily discharged from the Army 
after he has been regularly enlisted except 
upon certain terms and conditions; that no 
man in the Army shall be found guilty of 
any offense with which he may be charged 
except after he has had an opportunity to 
appear before a tribunal where he can pre- 
sent his defense, where he can be represented 
in person and be represented by attorney, 
if he wants to be, or by someone else to speak 
for him; where he can confront his accusers 
and cross-examine their witnesses.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge defended the Presi- 
dent in the following argument (id. at 
685) : 

“When the framers of the Constitution 
made the President Commander in Chief it 
vested in him all the powers inherent in 
that office, which was one well understood, 
and the powers of which were thoroughly 
apprehended and appreciated by the men 
who framed the Constitution, and over whom 
Washington presided, who had been the Com- 
mander in Chief of the forces of the United 
States. 

. * . . . 


“When we came to our Revolution we 
adopted the military laws of England. They 
were those that our officers had been accus- 
tomed to in the old French War, and in all 
military organizations; and our modern arti- 
cles of war, which were embodied in the 
statutes soon after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, the principal revision being, I 
think, in 1806, preserved still the charac- 
teristics of the military law which we. took 
over from England. 

* * * * . 


“In England * * * the power of summary 
dismissal—that is, of terminating the en- 
listment—is absolute today, and as Clode, 
the authority I have quoted, says, it may 
be extended to an entire regiment, and no 
reasons need be given for the action beyond 
that of the good of the service. 

“Now, Mr. President, has that power of 
summary dismissal, unquestionably inherent 
in the Commander in Chief as originally es- 
tablished, been taken from him by any regu- 
lation or law of Congress? If it has not been 
specifically taken from him then he still 
possesses, as he does all other powers in- 
herent in the office of Commander in Chief 
of which he has not been deprived or in 
which he has not been limited by law.” 

Thus he did not deny that the President’s 
power could be limited by law. The burden 
of his argument was that the President had 
inherent authority as Commander in Chief 
to dismiss these companies in the absence 
of a statute forbidding it, and that the Arti- 
cles of War, properly interpreted, had not 
deprived him of this power. 


USE OF ARMED FORCES AT HOME 


A variety of measures enacted in the early 
days under the Constitution reflect the view 
that it was for Congress to define the con- 
ditions under which the President might use 
the Armed Forces. By the act of May 2, 
1792, 1 Stat. 264, superseded by the act of 
February 28, 1795, 1 Stat. 424, the President 
was authorized to call forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections and repel invasions under 
stated conditions. One requirement was that 
before dispatching the militia, he should 
issue a proclamation commanding the in- 
surgents to disperse, and retire peaceably to 
their respective abodes. In 1807 this was 
extended to empower the President to em- 
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ploy the land or naval forces of the United 
States for the purpose of suppressing in- 
surrection or executing the laws “having first 
observed all the prerequisites of the law in 
that respect” (2 Stat. 443). 

The declaration of war against Great 
Britain in 1812 contained a clause to the 
effect that “the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized to use the whole 
land and naval force of the United States to 
carry the same into effect” (2 Stat. 755). 
Similar clauses are to be found in subsequent 
declarations of war. The declarations of war 
against Japan and Germany in 1941 “Au- 
thorized and directed [the President] to 
employ the entire naval and military forces 
of the United States and the resources of the 
Government to carry on war” (55 Stat, 795- 
796). 

Further evidence of the limited scope of 
the authority then asserted under the Com- 
mander in Chief clause is found in Jeffer- 
son's first annual message to Congress. Re- 
ferring to the depredations of Tripoli against 
our commerce, he stated that he had taken 
defensive measures to protect that commerce 
but that he was “unauthorized by the Con- 
stitution, without the sanction of Congress, 
to go beyond the line of defense.” I Rich- 
ardson, Messages and Papers of the President 
326, 327 (1897). By the act of February 6, 
1802 (2 Stat. 130), Congress made it lawful 
for the President “to instruct the command- 
ers of the respective public vessels * * * to 
subdue, seize, and make prize of all ves- 
sels * * * belonging to the Bey of Tripoli 
* * * and also to cause to be done all such 
other acts of precaution or hostility as the 
state of war will justify, and may, in his 
opinion, require.” 

An entirely different interpretation of his 
powers as Commander in Chief was put for- 
ward by Millard Fillmore in 1851. As a result 
of difficulties encountered in enforcing the 
fugitive slave law, he asked Congress to 
modify the proclamation requirements of the 
acts of 1795 and 1807 on the ground that 
“Such a proclamation * * * would often 
defeat the whole object by giving such notice 
to persons intended to be arrested that they 
would be enabled to fiy or secrete them- 
selves.” i; 

He questioned the power of Congress to 
make this provision applicable to use of the 
Army or Navy in these words (V Richardson, 
op. cit., supra, 104-105) : 

“The Constitution declares that ‘the Presi- 
dent shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed,’ and that ‘he shall be Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, and of the militia of 
the several States when called into the actual 
service of the United States,’ and that ‘Con- 
gress shall have power to provide for calling 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel in- 
vasions.’ From which it appears that the 
Army and Navy are by the Constitution 
placed under the control of the Executive; 
and probably no legislation of Congress could 
add to or diminish the power thus given but 
by increasing or diminishing or abolishing 
altogether the Army and Navy. * * * 

“Congress, not probably adverting to the 
difference between the militia and the Regu- 
lar Army, by the act of March 3, 1807, au- 
thorized the President to use the land and 
naval forces of the United States for the 
same purposes for which he might call forth 
the militia, and subject to the same procla- 
mation. But the power of the President 
under the Constitution, as Commander of 
the Army and Navy, is general, and his duty 
to see the laws faithfully executed is general 
and positive; and the act of 1807 ought not 
to be construed as evincing any disposition 
in Congress to limit or restrain this consti- 
tutional authority. For greater certainty, 
however, it may be well that Congress should 
modify or explain this act in regard to its 
provisions for the employment of the Army 
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and Navy of the United States, as well as 
that in regard to calling forth the militia.” 

Congress ignored the suggestion that the 
act of 1807 be amended for greater certainty. 
During the Civil War, it reasserted its author- 
ity over the use of the Armed Forces by the 
act of February 25, 1865, 13 Stat. 437. Sec- 
tion 1 of this act, which is carried forward 
in 18 U. S. C. 592, made it unlawful to use 
troops “at the place where any general or 
special election is held in any State * * * 
unless it shall be necessary to repel the armed 
enemies of the United States, or to keep the 
peace at the polls.” The proponents made 
it clear that the measure was aimed at action 
taken pursuant to orders of the President. 
(CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 38th Congress, Ist 
sess., Appendix 55-71 (1864) ). Senator How- 
ard, of Michigan, who led the opposition to 
the bill, conceded that Congress had consti- 
tutional power to deal with this problem. 
He said (id. at 86): 

“I admit that, if Congress were so unwise, 
it might, by a statute, direct the Commander 
in Chief of the armies not to employ the 
troops of the United States within any given 
place, whether that place be within a mile 
of a poll or elsewhere, because I hold that the 
warmaking, war conducting power, in all 
its varying forms and phases, is lodged in 
Congress, and that they have a right, if they 
choose to do so, at all times to direct the 
movements of the Army; to declare what ex- 
peditions shall be sent out and for what pur- 
pose; to declare where the Army shall march, 
where the Navy shall operate; and to do 
anything and everything in reference to the 
management of the Army and the Navy in 
the conduct of a war. This is within their 
power under the Constitution. I yield that 
point. If Congress were so unwise as to un- 
dertake, by special legislation, to strip the 
Commander in Chief of the Army of the 
United States of the implied authority which 
belongs to him as such, they have an un- 
doubted right to do so, leaving him only his 
rank of Commander in Chief.” 

As a result of further dissatisfaction with 
the use of troops in domestic affairs, Congress 
passed another law in 1878, 20 Stat. 152, 
now 10 U. S. C. 15, which provided that: 

“It shall not be lawful to employ any 
part of the Army of the United States, as 
& posse comitatus, or otherwise, for the pur- 
pose of executing the laws, except in such 
cases and under such circumstances as such 
employment of said force may be expressly 
authorized by the Constitution or by act of 
Congress; and any person willfully violating 
the provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and cn conviction 
thereof shall be punished by fine not exceed- 
ing $10,000 or imprisonment not exceeding 
2 years or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment.” 

The debates on this measure found some 
Members supporting the view that Congress 
cannot interfere with the President’s power 
as Commander in Chief to use the Army as he 
sees fit. Representative Gardner, of Virginia, 

ed that (7 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
3852 (1878) ): 

“Congress is empowered by the Constitu- 
tion to ‘raise and support armies,’ but is 
nowhere authorized or empowered to com- 
mand them. It may ‘make rules for the 
government of the land and naval forces,’ 
but it cannot direct when or where they may 
be used. ‘It may declare war,’ but the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, directs its management. 

“And section 4 of article 4, which pro- 
vides that ‘the United States’ shall protect 
the States from domestic violence or from 
invasion, etc., clothed the Executive with the 
power to use the Army to carry out this con- 
stitutional requirement. Nor can Congress 
render this right of protection due the States 
and this power of the Executive to enforce 
it nugatory by refusing to legislate that it 
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may be done or, by any legislation prohibit- 
ing it.” 

In the same view, Representative Lapham, 
of New York, declared that: “If I were the 
President of the United States, and such a 
law as this were placed before me, and I 
were called upon to exercise the military 
authority in order to preserve the Govern- 
ment, I would disregard such an act as an 
infraction of the Constitution.” Id. at 3849. 
On the other hand Tucker, of Virginia, main- 
tained “that the President would have no 
right to use the Army or Navy of the United 
States unless under authority of some act 
of Congress. That has been settled by statu- 
tory precedents ever since the act of 1795.” 
Id. at 3851. 

Since its passage the validity of this act 
has never been directly challenged. In 1890, 
Attorney General Miller reserved judgment 
as to its constitutionality but advised the 
President that he had authority to use troops 
in the case under consideration by virtue 
of another statute (19 Op. Atty. Gen. 570 
(1890) ). From time to time other Attorneys 
General have either advised that because 
of this section troops could not be used for 
law enforcement in stated circumstances (17 
id. 71 (1881); 21 id. (1894)); or have found 
authority for their use in other laws (16 id. 
162 (1878); 17 id. 242 (1881); 17 id. 333 
(1882); 19 id.). 


USE OF ARMED FORCES ABROAD 


In 1912 the Senate defeated a proposed 
rider to the Army appropriation bill to pre- 
vent the use of the Army outside the United 
States, except in case of emergency when 
Congress was not in session. However, Elihu 
Root, who opposed the rider, acknowledged 
that “doubtless Congress could by law for- 
bid the troops being sent out of the coun- 
try” (48 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 10929 
(1912)). 

A similar attempt to insert a provision 
in a naval appropriation bill to prevent the 
use of funds to maintain forces in Nicaragua 
was defeated in 1928. Senator Borah, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, opposed the rider on grounds of pol- 
icy. In response to questions concerning the 
constitutional powers of the President, he 
had this to say (69 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
6754, 6759 (1928) ): 

“Prior to 1903, so far as I know, no Presi- 
dent ever assumed to use our troops in for- 
eign countries in aggressive action without 
the authority of Congress. I agree perfectly 
with those Senators who feel that the power 
of the President ought to be defined and 
restrained. I will support any proposition 
which will bring the President to the Con- 
gress of the United States for the purpose of 
getting authority to use the troops in for- 
eign countries whenever we use troops for 
any kind of aggressive action. 

* * * . . 


“The President has the power, under the 
Constitution, to employ troops for the pur- 
pose of protecting lives and property of Amer- 
ican citizens in a foreign country. We could 
not, in my judgment, take that power away 
from him, because it is granted by the Con- 
stitution. 

. . * * . 

“If the Congress does not see fit to cre- 
ate an army, the President has no army to 
command. If the Congress does not see fit 
to create a navy, the President has no navy 
to command, because there is no navy in ex- 
istence. But once an army and a navy are in 
existence he is the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and the Navy. Whatever relates 
to command, whatever is incorporated in 
the idea of command, belongs to the Presi- 
dent, and you cannot take it away from the 
President. It is given to him by the Con- 
stitution.” 

Congress did impose restrictions on the use 
of the Armed Forces abroad by the act of 
August 27, 1940 (54 Stat. 858), which au- 
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thorized the President to call National Guard, 
Reserve, and retired personnel into active 
service, and the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 885). These meas- 
ures prohibited the employment of certain 
personnel “beyond the limits of the West- 
ern Hemisphere excepting in the Territories 
and possessions of the United States, includ- 
ing the Philippine Islands.” 

One of the most significant aspects of the 
debates on this provision was the uncer- 
tainty expressed by several of its proponents 
as to whether it would be binding on the 
President. Senator Ashurst supported it on 
the ground that the President “would be 
inclined to respect an expression of this sort 
by the Congress, incorporating into the bill 
certainly the legislative wish and hope, the 
expression of our opinion, that drafted troops 
should not be sent to Europe to participate 
in the wars of Europe; but such an expres- 
sion is not legally binding on the Executive” 
(86 CONGRESSIONAL REcORD 10896 (1940)). 
Senator WILEY agreed that (id. at 10896- 
10897) : 

“Under our form of government, the 
Executive is given constitutional powers 
with which the Legislature cannot interfere. 
We claim as a Legislature that we have con- 
stitutional powers with which the Execu- 
tive cannot interfere. We have had ex- 
ample after example of the Executive power 
in the use of the Army. 


* . * . * 


“What if, in the opinion of the Commander 
in Chief, it should be thought advisable to 
shift some troops from Hawaii to China? 
This amendment would have no effect. 
Under his constitutional authority he could 
do so. So I say to the country that if we 
adopt this amendment it is simply an ex- 
pression of opinion. It is simply saying 
that we do not want the Executive to do 
what he may legally do.” 

However, Senator Clark, of Missouri, de- 
fended the legal authority of Congress to 
impose the limitations. He had this to say 
(id. at 10899): 

“Why is the provision any more a limi- 
tation or restriction upon the power of the 
President to command the Army as Com- 
mander in Chief, than a provision that a 
man may enlist for 3 years, or that he may 


` be inducted for 1 year? Congress has the 


right to impose any limitation it may see 
fit to insert upon the character of service 
or the tenure of service, or anything else, 
as to the Army which they are furnishing 
the President. I cannot see any legal ground 
whatever, although I have very high respect 
for the legal opinions or the opinions of any 
sort of the Senator from Arizona, for the 
contention that it is a violation of the Pres- 
ident’s constitutional functions as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy 
to insert a limitation upon the character 
of service of men when Congress is raising 
an army, any more so than when raising 
any army it says that the men shall be en- 
listed for 3 years, or, as we say in this very 
bill, that they shall be inducted into the 
service for 1 year. It is a limitation of 
precisely the same sort when we say that 
the men who are inducted into the service 
shall serve only in the United States, or in 
this hemisphere, or in any other place which 
the Congress sees fit to prescribe.” 

In the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act (65 Stat. 78, 50 U. S. C. App. 
454 (a)), Congress prohibited the sending 
of inductees outside the United States, to 
Territories and possessions, until they had 
had at least 4 months’ training. To rein- 
force this limitation, it barred the use of 
appropriated funds to transport or maintain 
personnel in violation of it. 

At other times, instead of positively for- 
bidding the use of armed forces for par- 
ticular purposes, Congress has simply stated 
that the enactment of specific laws shall not 
be deemed to authorize such use. Provisions 
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of this nature were inserted in the Lend- 
Lease Act (55 Stat. 32, 22 U. S. C. 412 (d)), 
and the United Nations Participation Act 
(59 Stat. 621, 22 U. 8. ©. 287d). They 
neither add to nor subtract from the powers 
of the President. They may, however, be a 
reflection of the division of opinion in Con- 
gress concerning the scope of its own power. 

After a prolonged debate in 1951 on a reso- 
lution to approve the furnishing of United 
States forces under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the Senate adopted an amendment 
which expressed “the sense of Congress that, 
in the interest of sound constitutional proc- 
esses, and of national unity, congressional 
approval should be obtained of any policy 
requiring the assignment of American troops 
abroad when such assignment is in imple- 
mentation of article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 97, pt. 3, 
p. 3294). In offering this amendment, Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN insisted that (id. at 2974): 

“The power of Congress to make rules for 
the Government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces includes, in my opinion, the 
power of the Congress to determine what dis- 
position and assignment shall be made of the 
land and naval forces of the United States in 
the implementation of a treaty that provides 
for an international army. If there were not 
these restrictions and provisions in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Com- 
mander in Chief, with unlimited power of 
control, could any day, at his will and by his 
command, set himself up as the military 
dictator of this Nation. The Founding 
Fathers who wrote the Constitution never 
intended that the Commander in Chief of 
our Armed Forces should be, or should be 
placed in a position to become, a military 
ruler and dictator of a free people.” 


Like opinions were voiced by other Mem- 
bers. Senator Taft, for example, urged his 
colleagues to “declare clearly our conviction 
that the Congress has the constitutional 
power to restrain action on the part of the 
President” (id. at 3273). Opponents of the 
amendment defended in general terms the 
right of the President to use troops without 
consulting Congress. A few denied the au- 
thority of Congress to legislate on the sub- 
ject. Senator McMahon argued that “We 
cannot by legislation attempt to direct the 
movements of the Armed Forces” (id. at 
3044). Senator HUMPHREY termed the 
amendment “an intrusion” on the legal re- 
sponsibility of the President as Commander 
in Chief (id. at 3098). But in spite of these 
objections, the McClellan amendment was 
approved by a vote of 49 to 43 (id. at 3096). 


BELLIGERENT RIGHTS 


When a bill for confiscation of rebel prop- 
erty was pending, in 1862, some lawmakers 
opposed it as an invasion of the powers of 
the Commander in Chief. Senator Browning, 
of Illinois, took the position (Congressional 
Globe, 37th Cong., 2d sess., 2919 (1862) ) 
that: 

“It is not true that Congress may assume 
and exercise all the active war powers in the 
actual prosecution of war. The Constitution 
invests it with no such prerogative. * * * I 
deny that the right exists, in any case, to 
pass in judgment upon what is properly 
called a military necessity. It may become a 
military necessity when an Army, with its 
munitions and supplies, has been transported 
across a stream, to destroy the bridge that 
bore them safely over, and leave only the 
deep and rapid river in the rear. It may be 
a military necessity to preserve the bridge, 
that the means of safe retreat may be at hand 
if adverse fortune should require it. 

* . * * > 

“When the Constitution made the Presi- 
dent ‘Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States,’ it clothed him 
with all the incidental powers necessary to a 
full, faithful, and efficient performance of 
the duties of that high office; and to decide 
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what are military necessities, and to devise 
and execute the requisite measures to meet 
them, is one of these incidents. It is not a 
legislative but an Executive function, and 
Congress has nothing to do with it. Con- 
gress can raise and support but cannot com- 
mand armies. That duty the Constitution 
has devolved upon the President. It has 
made him Commander in Chief, and there- 
fore Congress cannot be. Nor can Congress 
control him in the command of the Army, 
for, if it can, then he is not Commander in 
Chief, and the assertion of the Constitution 
to that effect is a falsehood. And whenever 
Congress assumes the control of the Army in 
the field it usurps the powers of a coordinate 
department of the Government, destroys the 
checks and balances provided for the safety 
of the people, and subverts the Constitu- 
tion.” 

To which Charles Sumner, of Massachu- 
setts, responded (id. at 2964): 

“The President, it is said, as Commander 
in Chief, may seize, confiscate, and liberate 
under the rights of war; but Congress cannot 
direct these things to be done. Pray, sir, 
where is the limitation upon Congress? Read 
the text of the Constitution, and you will 
find its powers vast as all the requirements 
of war. There is nothing which may be done 
anywhere under the rights of war, which may 
not be done by Congress. I do not mean 
to question the powers of the President in his 
sphere, or of any military commander within 
his department. But I claim for Congress all 
that belongs to any Government in the exer- 
cise of the rights of war. And when I speak 
of Congress, let it be understood that I mean 
an act of Congress, passed according to the 
requirements of the Constitution by both 
Houses and approved by the President. It 
seems strange to claim for the President 
alone, in the exercise of his single will, war 
powers which are denied to the President in 
association with Congress. Surely, if he can 
wield these powers alone, he can wield them 
in association with Congress; nor will their 
efficacy be impaired when it is known that 
they proceed from this associate will, rather 
than from his single will alone. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States appears most 
completely in an act of Congress. There- 
fore war is declared, armies are raised, rules 


- concerning captures are made, and all articles 


of war regulating the conduct of war are 
established by act of Congress. It is by 
act of Congress that the war powers are all 
put in motion, When once in motion the 
President must execute them. But he is only 
the instrument of Congress, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

“It is true the President is Commander in 
Chief; but it is for Congress to make all laws 
necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion his powers; so that, according to the 
very words of the Constitution, his powers 
depend upon Congress, which may limit or 
enlarge them at its own pleasure. Thus, 
whether you regard Congress or regard the 
President, you will find that Congress is the 
arbiter and regulator of the war powers.” 

Apparently the constitutional objections 
to this measure were not widely entertained. 
After a compromise version of the bill was 
enacted (12 Stat. 589 (1862)),; a number of 
cases arising under it were carried to the 
Supreme Court, but its validity was never 
tested. See, e. g., Mrs. Alexander's Cotton 
((1864) 2 Wall. 404). 


RECONSTRUCTION IN SECEDED STATES 


One of the most important instances in 
which Congress successfully asserted its 
authority in opposition to the President was 
in the reconstruction of governments in the 
Southern States after the Civil War. Before 
the war ended, Lincoln, invoking his powers 
as Commander in Chief, took the first steps 
toward restoring loyal governments in these 
States. By a proclamation issued December 
8, 1863, he granted amnesty to all citizens, 
with certain exceptions, who would take an 
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oath to support the Constitution, as well as 
all acts of Congress and proclamations of 
the President relating to slaves, and declared 
that whenever 10 percent of the voters 
should take that oath and reestablish a 
State government, republican in form and 
consistent with that oath, the government 
would be recognized as the true government 
of the State and would receive the protection 
guaranteed to the States (13 Stat. 737). 

Congress did not acquiesce in this plan. 
It passed a bill providing that the President 
should appoint a provisional governor to ex- 
ercise the powers of civil government in each 
of the rebellious States, until a State govern- 
ment should be recognized with the assent of 
Congress, and specifying the steps to be 
taken in order to obtain such recognition, 
This measure was presented to Lincoln 
shortly before the end of the session, and 
he killed it by a pocket veto. Thereupon, 
he issued another proclamation stating that 
while he was “unprepared by a formal ap- 
proval of this bill, to be inflexibly committed 
to any single plan of restoration; and * * + 
also unprepared to declare that the free 
State constitutions and governments al- 
ready adopted and installed in Arkansas and 
Louisiana * * * (should) be set aside and 
held for nought, * * * or to declare a con- 
stitutional competency in Congress to abol- 
ish slavery in States,” he was “fully satisfied 
with the system for restoration contained 
in the bill as one very proper plan for the 
loyal people of any State choosing to adopt 
it” (13 Stat. 744). 

After Lincoln’s death, Johnson issued a 
series of proclamations appointing provi- 
sional governors for eight of the seceded 
States and prescribing the procedure for set- 
ting up new governments in those States (13 
Stat. 760, 761, 764, 765, 767, 769, 771). 

When Congress convened in December 
1865, it appointed a Joint Committee on Re- 
construction which brought in a report chal- 
lenging the position of the President. The 
majority expressed the opinion (id. at VIII, 
XX) that: 

“As Commander in Chief of a victorious 
army, it was his duty, under the law of na- 
tions and the Army regulations, to restore 
order, to preserve property, and to protect 
the people against violence from any quarter 
until provision should be made by law for 
their Government. He might, as President, 
assemble Congress and submit the whole 
matter to the law-making power; or he might 
continue military supervision and control 
until Congress should assemble on its reg- 
ular appointed day. Selecting the latter 
alternative, he proceeded, by virtue of his 
power as Commander in Chief, to appoint 
provisional governors over the revolted 
States. These were regularly commissioned, 
and their compensation was paid, as the 
Secretary of War states, “from the appro- 
priation for Army exigencies, because the 
duties performed by the parties were re- 
garded as of a temporary character, ancillary 
to the withdrawal of military force, the dis- 
bandment of armies, and the reduction of 
military expenditure, by provisional organi- 
zations for the protection of civil rights, the 
preservation of peace, and to take the place 
of armed force in the respective States.” 
It cannot, we think, be contended that these 
governors possessed, or could exercise, any 
but military authority. They had no power 
to organize civil governments, nor to exer- 
cise any authority except that which inhered 
in their own persons under their commis- 
sions. Neither had the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, any other than military 
power. But he was in exclusive posses- 
sion of the military authority. It was for 
him to decide how far he would exer- 
cise it, how far he would relax it, when 
and on what terms he would withdraw 
it. He might properly permit the people to 
assemble, and to initiate local governments, 
and to execute such local laws as they might 
choose to frame not inconsistent with, nor 
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in opposition to, the laws of the United 
States. * * * But it was not for him to de- 
cide upon the nature or effect of any sys- 
tem of government which the people of 
these States might see fit to adopt. This 
power is lodged by the Constitution in the 
Congress of the United States, that branch 
of the Government in which is vested the 
authority to fix the political relations of the 
States to the Union, whose duty it is to 
guarantee to each State a republican form 
of government, and to protect each and all 
of them against foreign or domestic violence, 
and against each other. We cannot, there- 
fore, regard the various acts of the President 
in relation to the formation of local govern- 
ments in the insurrectionary States, and the 
conditions imposed by him upon their ac- 
tion, in any other light than as intimations 
to the people that, as Commander in Chief 
of the Army, he would consent to withdraw 
military rule just in proportion as they 
should, by their acts, manifest a disposition 
to preserve order among themselves, estab- 
lish governments denoting loyalty to the 
Union, and exhibit a settled determination to 
return to their allegiance, leaving with the 
law-making power to fix the terms of their 
final restoration to all their rights and 
privileges as States of the Union, 
* * 


. * . 


“These rebellious enemies were conquered 
by the people of the United States, acting 
through all the coordinate branches of the 
Government, and not by the executive de- 
partment alone. The authority to restore 
rebels to political power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be exercised only with the con- 
currence of all the departments in which 
political power is vested; and hence the sev- 
eral proclamations of the President to the 
people of the Confederate States cannot be 
considered as extending beyond the purposes 
declared, and can only be regarded as pro- 
visional permission by the Commander in 
Chief of the Army to do certain acts, the 
effect and validity whereof is to be deter- 
mined by the constitutional government, and 
not solely by the executive power.” 

The minority report did not deal with the 
legality of the measures adopted by the 
President (id. at pt. 2, p. 12). 

At the next session, Congress passed over 
the President’s veto “An act to provide for 
the more efficient government of the rebel 
States” (14 Stat.428). It provided that these 
States should be divided into five military 
districts, each under the command of an ofi- 
cer of general rank, It also prescribed the 
steps to be taken by the people of each State 
to obtain readmission to the Union. One 
requirement for readmission was the ratifi- 
cation of the 14th amendment. As the sev- 
eral States complied with these conditions, 
Congress passed laws readmitting them to 
representation in Congress (15 Stat. 72, 73 
(1868); 16 Stat. 62, 80 (1870)). 

The right of Congress to assume responsi- 
bility for reconstruction was upheld by the 
Supreme Court in Teras v. White ((1868) 7 
Wall. 700, 729). That was a bill by Texas to 
enjoin payment of United States bonds 
owned by the State which had been nego- 
tiated by the rebel government. In sustain- 
ing the right of the provisional government 
to bring the suit, the Supreme Court made 
the following comment on the respective 
roles of Congress and the President in setting 
up lawful governments in these States: 

“Whether the action then taken was, in all 
respects, warranted by the Constitution, it is 
not now necessary to determine. The power 
exercised by the President was supposed, 
doubtless, to be derived from his constitu- 
tional functions, as Commander in Chief; 
and, so long as the war continued, it cannot 
be denied that he might institute temporary 
government within insurgent districts, oc- 
cupied by the national forces, or take meas- 
ures, in any State, for the restoration of State 
government faithful to the Union, employing, 
however, in such efforts, only such means 
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and agents as were authorized by constitu- 
tional laws. 

“But, the power to carry into effect the 
clause of guaranty is primarily a legislative 
power, and resides in Congress. ‘Under the 
fourth article of the Constitution, it rests 
with Congress to decide what government is 
the established one in the State, before it 
can determine whether it is republican or 
not.“ 

“This is the language of the late Chief Jus- 
tice, speaking for the Court, in a case from 
Rhode Island (Luther v. Borden, 7 Howard, 
42), arising from the organization of op- 
posing governments in that State. And, we 
think that the principle sanctioned by it 
may be applied, with even more propriety, to 
the case of a State deprived of all rightful 
government, by revolutionary violence; 
though necessarily limited to cases where 
the rightful government is thus subverted, 
or in imminent danger of being overthrown 
by an opposing government, set up by force 
within the State. 

“The action of the President must, there- 
fore, be considered as provisional, and, in 
that light, it seems to have been regarded by 
Congress.” 


CIVILIAN CONTROLS IN TIME OF WAR OR 
EMERGENCY 

In his famous message of September 7, 
1942, President Roosevelt laid claim to a 
power as Commander in Chief to disregard 
an explicit provision of the Emergency Price 
Control Act. He coupled a demand for the 
repeal of this section with the warning that 
(88 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 7058-7054 
(1942)): 

“I ask the Congress to take this action by 
the Ist of October. Inaction on your part by 
that date will leave me with an inescapable 
responsibility to the people of this country to 
see to it that the war effort is no longer 
imperiled by threat of economic chaos. 

“In the event that the Congress should 
fail to act, and act adequately, I shall accept 
the responsibility, and I will act. 

“At the same time that farm prices are 
stabilized, wages can and will be stabilized, 
also. This I will do. 

“The President has the powers, under the 
Constitution and under congressional acts, 
to take measures necessary to avert a disaster 
which would interfere with the winning of 
the war. 

“I have given the most thoughtful consid- 
eration to meeting this issue without further 
reference to the Congress. I have deter- 
mined, however, on this vital matter to con- 
sult with the Congress. 

* . * * . 

“I cannot tell what powers may have to be 
exercised in order to win this war. 

“The American people can be sure that I 
will use my powers with a full sense of my 
responsibility to the Constitution and to my 
country. The American people can also be 
sure that I shall not hesitate to use every 
power vested in me to accomplish the defeat 
of our enemies in any part of the world where 
our own safety demands such defeat. 

“When the war is won, the powers under 
which I act automatically revert to the peo- 
ple—to whom they belong.” 

Taking sharp exception to this claim of 
power, Congress refused to pass the legisla- 
tion sought by the President. Senator La- 
Follette repudiated “without equivocation 
the extraordinary doctrine enunciated in the 
message of the Chief Executive. * * * He 
does not have legislative power under the 
Constitution of the United States or under 
any statute which this Congress has passed” 
(id. at 7586). In the House of Representa- 
tives, Whittington, of Mississippi, declared 
that “It is for Congress to pass laws; it is 
for the President to enforce laws; if in war, 
when vast powers are essential in the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, any statute should be suspended, 
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it is for Congress to provide for such sus- 
pensions. The exercise or usurpation of the 
authority to suspend by the President smacks 
of dictatorship and is contrary to the demo- 
cratic concept; moreoyer, it is wholly un- 
necessary in the prosecution of the war” (id. 
at 7343). These were typical of the views 
expressed by many Members. However, some 
Members supported the position taken by 
the President. In spite of the explicit pro- 
hibition of the Emergency Price Control Act, 
a few argued that he had the necessary au- 
thority under other acts. Senator Barkley 
came close to endorsing the President's claim 
on constitutional grounds when he said that 
“The people of the United States have never 
yet denied their President, the Commander 
in Chief of their Army and Navy, support in 
the exercise of whatever powers he may have 
in the conduct of a war, and I recall no case 
in which the Supreme Court has not sus- 
tained such powers” (id. at 7558). Repre- 
sentative McCormack suggested on the floor 
of the House that if the bill were passed with 
an amendment opposed by the President, 
“The bill will be vetoed and the President, as 
Commander in Chief, will act, as he should, 
by Executive order” (id. at 7383). 

At first both Houses approved amendments 
strongly opposed by the administration. 
These were modifted to some extent before 
the bill was finally passed, but the measure 
sent to the President fell far short of what 
he had asked. Nevertheless he signed the 
bill (56 Stat. 765). 

That the President as Commander in Chief 
cannot seize the property of private citizens 
in time of emergency, contrary to an act of 
Congress, is the teaching of the early case of 
Little v. Barreme ((1804) 2 Cr. 170) and the 
recent decision in Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co. v. Sawyer ((1952) 343 U. S. 579). 
The former involved the validity of the 
seizure of the Flying Fish, a vessel bound 
from a French port. Congress had author- 
ized seizure, in stated circumstances, of ves- 
sels bound to a French port. The President 
had gone beyond this and issued instruc- 
tions for a seizure of vessels bound either to 
or from a French port. The Supreme Court 
held that these instructions were unauthor- 
ized and did not “legalize an act which, with- 
out those instructions would have been a 
plain trespass.” Chief Justice Marshall 
wrote: 

“It is by no means clear that the President 
of the United States, whose high duty it is 
to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed, and who is Commander in Chief 
of the armies and navies of the United 
States, might not, without any special au- 
thority for that purpose, in the then exist- 
ing state of things, have empowered the offi- 
cers commanding the armed vessels of the 
United States, to seize and send into port for 
adjudication, American vessels which were 
forfeited by being engaged in this illicit com- 
merce. But when it is observed that the gen- 
eral clause of the first section of the act, 
which declares that such vessels may be 
seized, and may be prosecuted in any district 
or circuit court, which shall be holden 
within or for the district where the seizure 
shall be made, obviously contemplates a 
seizure within the United States; and that 
the fifth section gives a special authority to 
seize on the high seas, and limits that au- 
thority to the seizure of vessels bound, or 
sailing to, a French port, the legislature 
seems to have prescribed that the manner in 
which this law shall be carried into execution 
was to exclude a seizure of any vessel not 
bound to a French port.” 

In the steel seizure case, the Court denied 
the authority of the President to seize pri- 
vate property in time of emergency to pre- 
vent interruption of the production of sup- 
plies for the Armed Forces. The opinion of 
the Court written by Mr. Justice Black 
seemed to say that the President has no 
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of seizure without affirmative author- 
ity from That also appeared to 
be the view of Mr. Justice Douglas. Justices 
Frankfurter, Jackson, Clark, and Burton put 
great emphasis upon the refusal of Congress 
to insert a seizure provision in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Mr. Justice Jackson examined 
at length the claim of justification under the 
Commander in Chief clause. He said: 
“The clause on which the Government next 
relies is that “The President shall be Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States * . These cryptic words 
have given rise to some of the most persistent 
controversies in our constitutional history. 
Of course, they imply something more than 
an empty title. But just what authority 
goes with the name has plagued Presidential 
advisers who would not waive or narrow it by 
nonassertion yet cannot say where it begins 
or ends. It undoubtedly puts the Nation's 
Armed Forces under Presidential command. 
Hence, this loose appellation is sometimes 
advanced as support for any Presidential 
action, internal or external, involving use of 
force, the idea being that it vests power to 
do anything, anywhere, that can be done 
with an army or navy. 
> s * . . 


“The Constitution expressly places in Con- 
gress power ‘to raise and [support] armies” 
and ‘to [provide] and [maintain] a Navy.’ 
(Words in brackets supplied.) This cer- 
tainly lays upon Congress primary respon- 
sibility for supplying the Armed Forces. 
Congress alone controls the raising of reve- 
nues and their appropriation and may de- 
termine in what manner and by what means 
they shall be spent for military and naval 
procurement. I suppose no one would doubt 
that Congress can take over war supply as 
a Government enterprise. On the other 
hand, if Congress sees fit to rely on free 
private enterprise collectively bargaining 
with free labor for support and maintenance 
of our Armed Forces, can the Executive, be- 
cause of lawful disagreements incidental to 
that process, seize the facility for operation 
upon Government-imposed terms? 

“There are indications that the Constitu- 
tion did not contemplate that the title Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy will 
constitute him also Commander in Chief of 
the country, its industries, and its inhabi- 
tants. He has no monopoly of war powers, 
whatever they are. While Congress cannot 
deprive the President of the command of 
the Army and Navy, only Congress can pro- 
vide him an Army or Navy to command. It 
is also empowered to make rules for the 
‘Government and regulation of land and 
naval forces,’ by which it may to some un- 
known extent impinge upon even command 
functions. 

“That military powers of the Commander 
in Chief were not to supersede representa- 
tive government of internal affairs seems 
obvious from the Constitution and from 
elementary American history. Time out of 
mind, and even now in many parts of the 
world, a military commander can seize pri- 
vate housing to shelter his troops. Not so, 
however, in the United States, for the third 
amendment says, ‘No soldier shall, in time 
of peace be quartered in any house, without 
the consent of the owner, nor in time of 
war, but in a manner to be prescribed by 
law.’ Thus, even in wartime, his seizure 
of needed military housing must be author- 
ized by Congress. It also was expressly left 
to Congress to ‘provide for calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions." 
Such a limitation on the command power, 
written at a time when the militia rather 
than a standing army was contemplated as 
the military weapon of the Republic, under- 
scores the Constitution’s policy that Con- 
gress, not the Executive, should control utili- 
zation of the war power as an instrument 
of domestic policy. Congress, fulfilling that 
function, has authorized the President to 
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use the Army to enforce certain civil rights. 
On the other hand, Congress has forbidden 
him to use the Army for the purpose of 
executing general laws except when expressly 
authorized by the Constitution or by act of 
Congress. 

“While broad claims under this rubric 
often have been made, advice to the Presi- 
dent in specific matters usually has carried 
overtones that powers, even under this head, 
are measured by the command functions 
usual to the topmost officer of the Army and 
Navy. Even then, heed has been taken of 
any efforts of Congress to negative his 
authority. 

. * . * = 


“His command power is not such an abso- 
lute as might be implied from that office in 
a militaristic system but is subject to limita- 
tions consistent with a constitutional Re- 
public whose law and policymaking branch 
is a representative Congress. The purpose of 
lodging dual titles in one man was to insure 
that the civilian would control the military, 
not to enable the military to subordinate the 
Presidential Office.” 

Thus all of the Justices who constituted 
the majority asserted the supremacy of Con- 
gress. The point of difference among them 
was whether the President had any power 
of seizure if Congress had not disapproved 
that course. 

These two cases, in combination with Texas 
v. White, supra, lend strong support to the 
view that any powers the President may have 
as Commander in Chief over civilians in the 
United States is subordinate to the legisla- 
tive powers of Congress under various clauses 
of article I, section 8. From the very begin- 
ning, Congress has asserted the right to de- 
termine the circumstances under which the 
Armed Forces may be used at home and 
abroad. In a few instances it has also under- 
taken to prescribe the methods by which the 
power of command shall be exercised, How- 
ever, the boundary between its authority 
and that of the President over the Armed 
Forces has never been authoritatively 
charted. 


EMPLOYEE SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, this Congress has been 
vitally concerned with the employee se- 
curity program being conducted by the 
Government. 

Early in 1955 the Senate approved the 
establishment of a Special Subcommittee 
to Investigate the Employee Security 
Program being administered by the Gov- 
ernment. 

This subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman, has been probing into the 
various operations of the security pro- 
gram and pertinent relative matters for 
over a year. The report of this commit- 
tee is in the final stages of assembly. 

Some Members of the Senate have 
been concerned with the possibility that 
our employee security program has been 
inadequate. 

Other Members have felt that the pro- 
gram has been conducted too harshly, 
with concentration of security efforts on 
the wrong types of employees. Still 
other Members believe the program 
needs strengthening on one end and re- 
laxing on the other. 

Certainly a great majority of the Sen- 
ate has not been satisfied with the con- 
duct of the security program, otherwise 
the investigation would not have been 
authorized. 

More recently a flurry of editorial 
comment and statements from Members 
of Congress have arisen as a result of the 
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Cole case decision, with which I know 
all Senators are familiar. 

As a result of these comments and 
other factors, public cognizance of the 
security program has reached a new tem- 
po. Some members have introduced or 
talked about introducing legislation to 
deal with phases of the security prob- 
lem and perhaps the entire security 
matter. 

Mr. President, why I speak to you here 
today on this subject is of great impor- 
tance to the Senate. As I said before, 
the report of my subcommittee’s conclu- 
sions and recommendations resulting 
from its study and investigation of the 
Government’s employee security pro- 
gram is nearly completed and will be 
ready for delivery to the Members of the 
Senate in the immediate future. 

The findings of my subcommittee are 
very extensive and deal with most of 
the security problems which are now re- 
ceiving the attention of Members of Con- 


gress. 

I believe this report will be most help- 
ful to all of us to aid in guiding our ac- 
tions toward the accomplishment which 
we all want—a nonpartisan effective se- 
curity program which will keep subver- 
sives and disloyal employees out of Goy- 
ernment and at the same time will pro- 
tect our loyal employees. 

I therefore suggest and recommend 
that the Senate withhold action on any 
security legislation until the Members 
shall have had the opportunity to receive 
the benefit of information contained in 
my subcommittee’s report. 

No Member of the Senate is more in- 
terested than I am in the enactment of a 
strong and fair security program. But I 
believe we would err to take any legisla- 
tive steps until we have first studied the 
report which will be in the hands of Sen- 
ators in the immediate future. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina held some very ex- 
tensive hearings and, as a member of 
that subcommittee, I appreciate the fine 
way in which he conducted them. 

I think I gathered from the Senator's 
statement that the subcommittee report 
will soon be ready for printing. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Would it be possible 
for the minority Member to see and 
analyze the report before it is ready for 
distribution to the full committee for 
approval? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should think so. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like very 
much to have time to analyze it. I par- 
ticipated in the hearings and know it is 
voluminous. I concur in the suggestion 
of the Senator that no action should be 
taken until the committee report is ap- 
proved by the full committee and availa- 
ble for distribution. I think it will con- 
tain some valuable suggestions. Since 
we are dealing with the protection and 
security of our Nation, careful analysis is 
demanded by all. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
shall take it up immediately. 

Mr. President, I should like to com- 
mend the Senator from Kansas for the 
work he did on the subcommittee. I was 
glad to hear him make the remarks he 
has made. The hearings were handled 
from a nonpartisan standpoint, for the 
good of the United States and for the 
good of the employees of the Govern- 
ment. We were endeavoring to do noth- 
ing that would injure the security of the 
Nation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Legislative Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1957 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H, R. 
10986) making appropriations for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other pur- 
poses. 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950, AS AMENDED 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2259, H. R. 
9852, to extend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
9852) to extend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
with amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the distinguished 
minority leader and myself, I submit a 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
which I ask to have read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -The 
proposed agreement will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, during the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 9852) to extend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, debate on any amendment, motion, 
or appeal, except a motion to lay on the 
table, and as hereinafter indicated, shall be 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and the majority leader: 
Provided, however, That it shall be in order 


for the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. BUSH, 
to make a motion to lay on the table the 
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committee amendment inserting section 4 
on pages 3 and 4, upon which there shall 
be a limitation of not exceeding 2 hours’ 
debate, to be equally divided and controlled 
by Mr. BusH and the majority leader, respec- 
tively: Provided, That in the event the ma- 
jority leader is in favor of any such amend- 
ment or motion, the time in opposition 
thereto shall be controlled by the minority 
leader or some Senator designated by him: 
Provided further, That no amendment that 
is not germane to the provisions of the said 
bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the sald bill debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders or either of them, may, from 
the time under their control on the passage 
of the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say, in brief explanation of 
the proposed agreement, that it is im- 
material to the minority leader or the 
majority leader to have a unanimous- 
consent agreement, but it is my under- 
standing that those who are directly in- 
terested in House bill 9852 have met and 
talked about such an agreement. The 
proposed agreement is similar to other 
agreements the Senate has entered into. 
It is my irformation that it is accepta- 
ble to both opponents and proponents 
of certain amendments to be offered, and 
to those in charge of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


PAYMENT FOR IMPROVEMENTS ON 
LANDS IN RAPID VALLEY UNIT, 
SOUTH DAKOTA—MOTION TO 
RECONSIDER—REQUEST FOR RE- 
TURN OF SENATE BILL 1622 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I desire to enter a motion to 
reconsider the vote whereby the Senate 
on yesterday agreed to the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 1622) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make payment for 
certain improvements located on public 
lands in the Rapid Valley unit, South 
Dakota, of the Missouri River Basin 
project, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion will be entered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, is that a 
unanimous consent request? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
that is a privileged matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a 
privileged matter. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BUSH. Has the Senate not just 
entered into a unanimous consent agree- 
ment that requires us to proceed with 
the consideration of the pending busi- 
ness? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is 
a privileged matter, the Chair is advised. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I make the further motion 
that the Secretary be directed to request 
the House of Representatives to return 
the message of the Senate announcing 
its agreement to the amendments of the 
House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the House will be requested to 
return the bill, and the motion to recon- 
sider will be entered. 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950, AS AMENDED 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9852) to extend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2—— 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I should like to ask the 
Chair what the parliamentary situation 
is with respect to the desire on the part 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] to move to table one of the com- 
mittee amendments. Is it in order for 
the Senator from Connecticut to proceed 
in that fashion at any time he desires to 
make such a motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the logical time to 
make that motion to lay on the table is 
when the committee amendment, which 
is section 4, is reached. 

Mr. BUSH. I now serve notice that 
when section 4 becomes the pending 
question, I shall then move to table; and 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, I understand an hour is allowed to 
each side on that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
20 minutes to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Banking and Currency Committee held 
hearings on S. 3407, a bill to provide a 
2-year extension for the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. This bill met with general 
approval by the committee, subject to a 
few amendments. The House passed 
H. R. 9852, a bill also providing a 2-year 
extension, also with amendments, and 
this bill was referred to the committee. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
has reported out H. R. 9852, and recom- 
mends favorable action on this bill. 

As reported, H. R. 9852 provides for a 
2-year extension of the act, to June 30, 
1958, along with a 2-year extension of 
the title III contracting authority, to 
June 30, 1965. The bill also contains, 
first, a declaration of policy supporting 
the principle of geographical dispersal; 
second, a requirement that the Secretary 
of Commerce make a special investiga- 
tion and study of nickel; third, an 
amendment emphasizing the President’s 
authority and duty to take action for the 
benefit of civilian users of any commod- 
ity in seriously short supply as a result 
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of military requirements; and fourth, a 
technical amendment designed to sim- 
plify payment of the expenses of the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production. 

The bill, as reported, does not include 
the provision adopted by the House re- 
quiring members of the executive re- 
serve to file statements of their financial 
interests at the time of their appoint- 
ment. 

The committee’s review of the defense 
program and the defense supporting in- 
dustrial program left no doubt that con- 
tinuance of the powers in the Defense 
Production Act are necessary. I shall, 
therefore, not attempt to elaborate on 
this aspect of the matter. 

The committee report lists the powers 
now contained in the Defense Production 
Act, principally the priority and alloca- 
tion authority in title I, and the financial 
authority conferred in title III for the 
purpose of expanding productive capa- 
city and supply. Although these powers 
are not now being used extensively, they 
are essential at the moment to maintain 
the present state of mobilization readi- 
ness; and, in addition, the existence of 
these authorities places the Government 
in a position to take the initial steps in 
the event of an emergency. 

The bill does not contain any authority 
for controls over prices, wages, rents, or 
credit. These standby powers were not 
recommended or proposed by the admin- 
istration witnesses. It is recognized that 
such controls would be needed in the 
event of full mobilization or war, but 
there was no indication of any present 
need for such authority. 

The two principal amendments pro- 
posed hy the committee related to dis- 
persal and allocations in the civilian 
market. 

The dispersal amendment would ex- 
press congressional approval of, and sup- 
port for, the existing agency policy of en- 
couraging geographical dispersal of new 
Government-assisted imdustrial facil- 
ities, first, when practical; second, when 


consistent with existing law, and third, 


when consistent with the desirability of 
maintaining a sound economy. The 
amendment does not prevent or restrict 
the use of existing plants; it does not 
apply to plants which do not get assist- 
ance of some sort from the Government; 
and it does not make the policy of geo- 
graphical dispersal the only, or in some 
cases even the principal, clement to be 
considered in locating a new Govern- 
ment-assisted plant. 

A sound economy must be maintained. 
All the factors which properly go into the 
location of any industrial plant must be 
considered—access to raw materials, 
transportation, power, water, labor, mar- 
kets, and soon. The amendment would 
not eliminate consideration of these 
other factors. 

All the Government agencies con- 
cerned endorse and support the principle 
of geographical dispersal. All, except 
the Air Force, support an amendment ex- 
pressing congressional approval and sup- 
port of the policy. And even the Air 
Force, in opposing the amendment on 
the ground that it might be confusing, 
supports the principle of geographical 
dispersal, and states that the amendment 
is entirely consistent in its intent with 
existing Department of Defense policy. 
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If we consider the possibilities which 
lie before us, we can see why the Congress 
should, and must, accept responsibility 
for the dispersal program. 

Our defense plans must take into ac- 
count the possibility of an attack by an 
aggressor, an attack which may include 
a Pearl Harbor or a number of Pearl 
Harbors. If this occurs, we must be pre- 
pared to retaliate immediately, using 
weapons in being at the time of such an 
attack. Equally important, we must be 
prepared to wage a continuing all-out 
war, which may not be of short duration. 
This second stage will require a strong, 
productive industry, capable of produc- 
ing the needed weapons of war and capa- 
ble of supplying everything needed to 
maintain the military and civilian pop- 
ulation. 

The Nation's ability to carry on this 
second stage depends to a large extent 
on how much of its productive capacity 
has been wiped out in the first attack. 
This is where geographical dispersal of 
industrial facilities is vital. 

The principle of geographical dispersal 
does not depend on the argument that 
one spot in the United States is safer 
than another spot. Perhaps an argu- 
ment can be made for this in some cases, 
although usually such an argument is 
not conclusive. The principle of geo- 
graphical dispersal is much simpler and 
much clearer than any argument over 
the merits of one location as compared 
with the merits of another location. 

The principle of geographical dispersal 
is merely another way of saying, “Don’t 
put all your eggs in one basket.” 

If all the Nation’s supply of a vital 
material or a vital piece of equipment 
comes from 1 plant or from plants in 
1 small area, we might be deprived of 
our supply of that material or equip- 
ment by 1 bomb. But if we obtain the 
material or equipment from 5 or 10 
widely separated sources, we are much 
better prepared to carry on the second 
stage of defense. 

We should also bear in mind—and I 
think this is extremely important—that 
if we should achieve a sound deMree of 
dispersal of our industry, it would reduce 
the danger of an attack. If the target 
is less attractive, if a single bomb or a 
few bombs could not accomplish so much 
damage to the defense effort, the tempta- 
tion to attack the country would be re- 
duced. Incidentally, this would reduce 
the danger to the areas which now, be- 
cause of the concentration of industries, 
are the most attractive targets. This 
thought should be borne in mind by 
those who might wish to oppose the 
amendment. 

I particularly invite this point to the 
attention of the distinguished Senators 
from the New England States, because, 
as our defense productivity is now set up, 
it makes New England an especially at- 
tractive target in case there should be 
trouble. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. LAIRD 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas consider that this amendment, 
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requiring dispersal among regions, would 
preclude dispersal of industry within a 
région, such as New England? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The amendment 
does not require anything of so rigid a 
nature. It requires consideration of the 
element of the risk of destruction of our 
vital production and supplies. I may 
say that I used the term “New England” 
rather broadly. I doubt that in the great 
State of Vermont there is such a concen- 
tration as would necessarily be involved. 
But I do know of areas around the great 
cities of Boston and Hartford which I 
think create a very tempting target in 
case of difficulty. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the committee 
amendment is there anything to pre- 
clude the establishment of new indus- 
tries in, let us say, the States of northern 
New England—Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont—without having them 
considered as being in a strategic target 
area? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ido not think so. 
As I have previously said, the amend- - 
ment seeks to draw attention, particu- 
larly the attention of the Defense De- 
partment, to this question, and to give 
congressional approval to a policy which 
already is being followed to some extent. 
That policy would be to give serious ceon- 
sideration, in connection with the con- 
struction of new plants, to the vulner- 
ability to attack of certain industries 
having significance in our national de- 
fense. I do not think the amendment 
necessarily precludes the building of new 
plants in any area, depending upon a 
number of factors which I have just 
mentioned, namely, raw materials, 
transportation, and all the other ele- 
ments, $ 

Mr. AIKEN. And perhaps the policy 
would encourage the location of a plant 
among the hills, where it might have 
much more protection than if located at 
a greater distance from a strategic cen- 
ter, but located in open prairie land? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Most certainly 
that could be considered. 

Mr. AIKEN. And would the location 
as it relates to the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds have a bearing on the dis- 
persal program? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. The 
question of fallout is a very material 
one; and the recent developments re- 
garding the seriousness of fallout con- 
stitute one of the major reasons for the 
further and, I think, favorable consider- 
ation by the Congress of this amend- 
ment. Fallout is now a much more se- 
rious problem, we know, than it was 5 
years ago. 

Mr. AIKEN. Bearing in mind the 
protection afforded by the hills and the 
northern winds in New England, would 
not the Senator from Arkansas say they 
constitute one of the factors which 
might well be favorably considered in 
connection with the establishment of 
defense plants? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would not say 
the contrary at all. In referring to New 
England, of course, let me say that all 
of us know about the great concentra- 
tion of defense plants, particularly in 
communities near the coasts of Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Massachu-: 
setts. Of course, I can understand the 
concern of the people of those communi- 
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ties about any change in the status quo. 
Nevertheless, this is an extremely im- 
portant matter affecting our national 
security. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

Mr. President, this might be a proper 
place for me to insert in the RECORD a 
letter which came too late to be inserted 
in the hearings. The letter is from Mr. 
Val Peterson, Administrator of the Civil 
Defense Administration, and is dated 
May 16. I call especial attention to the 
next to the last paragraph of the letter; 
and I now read a part of it: 


We therefore urge that the committee fa- 
vorably consider the proposed amendment 
by Senator BENNETT to S. 3407, and we rec- 
ommend that the Congress enact the meas- 
ure into law. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire letter be printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL CIVIL 
DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Battie Creek, Mich., May 16, 1956. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
the request of Mr. Matthew Hale, of the 
committee staff, for a report from the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration on the merits 
of S. 3407, a bill “to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes,” and the amendment to the 
bill intended to be proposed by ‘Senator 
BENNETT, dated April 23, 1956. 

S. 3407 would further amend section 717 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, to extend the provisions of the act 
until June 30, 1958. Section 2 would amend 
section 303 to extend the provisions thereof, 
which relate to the purchase, or commit- 
ments to purchase, of critical or strategic 
metals, minerals, or other materials, until 
June 30, 1965. 

As S. 3407 relates to the extension of the 
expiration dates of sections 303 and 717 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration would interpose no objection to the 
proposed extensions. 

The amendment to S. 3407, proposed by 
Senator BENNETT, would further amend the 
declaration of policy contained in section 2 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, to state that it is the policy of the 
Congress to promote the geographical dis- 
persal of the industrial facilities of the 
United States, and to discourage concentra- 
tion of productive facilities within limited 
geographical areas vulnerable to attack. 
Further, the amendment also provides that 
in the construction of Government-owned 
industrial facilities, and the extension of 
governmental financial assistance for the 
construction, expansion, or improvement of 
industrial facilities, or in the procurement of 
goods or services under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act or any other act, each department 
or agency of the executive branch shall apply, 
to the greatest practicable extent, consistent 
with existing law, the principle of geo- 
graphical dispersion of such facilities in the 
interest of national defense. The Office of 
Defense Mobilization would be charged with 
the coordination of the proposed program. 
Nothing in the program would preclude the 
use of existing industrial facilities. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
under Defense Mobilization Order I-18, is- 
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sued January 11, 1956, is charged with the 
responsibility for the development and co- 
ordination of plans and programs for the 
reduction of urban vulnerability, including 
coordination at the metropolitan target-zone 
level of dispersion, urban redevelopment, 
highway, and other programs and measures 
capable of making a contribution to the re- 
duction of urban vulnerability. 

Accordingly, the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration holds the view that statutory 
amendments designed to encourage the re- 
duction of vulnerability of metropolitan 
target zones from enemy attack through in- 
dustrial dispersal of the nature contained in 
the proposed amendment to S. 3407 are in 
the national interest. We, therefore, urge 
that the committee favorably consider the 
proposed amendment by Senator BENNETT to 
S. 3407, and we recommend that the Con- 
gress enact the measure into law. 

In view of the urgent nature of the com- 
mittee request for a report by this Admin- 
istration on the measure, the usual Bureau 
of the Budget clearance has not been ob- 
tained. Should revision of the report be 
necessary upon receipt of the Bureau’s com- 
ments, the revised report will be forwarded 
promptly to the committee. 

Sincerely, 
VAL PETERSON. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I believe I heard the 
Senator from Arkansas say that there 
were some who objected to any change 
in the status quo. May I ask the Senator 
if any change in the current Office of 
Defense Mobilization order on dispersal 
is contemplated by the so-called Ben- 
nett amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I understand, 
the effect of the amendment would be 
to carry out the policy and to give it 
added emphasis. As I stated in the ear- 
lier part of my remarks, the Defense 
Department, even including the Air 
Force, is to some degree, at least, carry- 
ing out this policy. I certainly believe 
it is entirely proper for the Congress 
to state its own views as to this policy. 
This question has been before Congress 
several times. I think it is proper for 
us to emphasize the importance of this 
policy if we are interested in our own 
national security. As I understand, the 
present attitude of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization is favorable to dispersal. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas that, as I under- 
stand, the present order of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization with respect to dis- 
persal has been in effect since the first of 
the year. No one has quarreled with it. 
I believe it is being enforced by all 
branches of the Defense Department, 
and I further believe that the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, in objecting to 
the language in the bill known as the 
so-called Bennett amendment, speaks 
not alone for the Air Force, but for all 
branches of the Defense Department. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator is incorrect. The Nelson report on 
this subject stated that the policy of 
dispersal was not being pursued with 
the proper enthusiasm. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Can the Senator in- 
dicate where it is not being pursued 
with the proper enthusiasm? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
wait, in a few moments I shall quote 
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from the Nelson report. I shall reach it 
after about two more pages. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Apropos of a ques- 
tion raised earlier by the Senator from 
Vermont, I think one additional factor 
is that this provision would give a con- 
gressional blank check to possible fu- 
ture executive action, with respect to 
which I think there is some grave doubt, 
as a matter of public policy. I think it 
is doubtful if the Congress should grant 
such authority. 

There were examples in my own State 
of California of which I think the Senate 
should be advised, and which I think are 
pertinent to the discussion on the floor 
today. 

Some time ago, and prior to the latest 
order by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, there had been a very definite move 
to prevent a subcontractor from going 
into the city of San Diego, Calif., from 
the city of Fresno, in connection with 
an aircraft industry located in Los An- 
geles. It so happens that the distance 
from Fresno to San Diego is 315 miles. 
This is greater than the distance from 
Washington to Cleveland, which is 306 
miles; it is greater than the distance 
from Dallas to Tulsa, which is 236 miles; 
the distance from New York to Washing- 
ton, which is 205 miles, passing through 
a number of States enroute; the dis- 
tance from Washington to Pittsburgh, 
which is 192 miles; the distance from 
Cleveland to Detroit, which is 90 miles; 
and the distance from New York to 
Philadelphia, which is 83 miles. I think 
it becomes pertinent as to what type of 
decision might be made on a pure mile- 
age basis, considering the distance from 
an existing industrial complex. 

Certainly before Congress gives a 
blank-check endorsement to the amend- 
ment which has been proposed to the 
Senate, I think this question should be 
thoroughly explored and debated; and I 
hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is not the 
first time the subject has beeen explored 
by the Senate. This is the third time 
it has been under consideration, and it 
has been thoroughly discussed. 

I cannot take the responsibility, nor 
can the Congress, for what may or may 
not be the arbitrary or erroneous deci- 
sion of the Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion with regard to Fresno. We are stat- 
ing a policy, which I think is perfectly. 
reasonable and clear. We cannot in any 
case guarantee that someone in the 
executive department who administers 
the law will not be arbitrary and make 
a foolish decision under the policy, if the 
policy itself is sound and proper. I think 
the Senator himself might take a little 
responsibility for decisions in the 
executive department. The fact that 
a certain decision was made in the case 
mentioned, for which the Senator thinks 
there is no reason, does not mean that 
the principle is bad. It only means that 
someone misinterpreted the policy. Not 
knowing any more facts than the Sen- 
ator has mentioned, it seems to me that 
300 miles is sufficient dispersal in that 
case, unless there may have been other 
factors related to Fresno. I do not know 
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any more about the facts than what the 
Senator has stated. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. Did the Senator from 
Connecticut correctly understand the 
Senator from Arkansas to say that this 
amendment would not change the 
status quo? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not entirely. I 
said that those who did not wish to 
change the status quo are for the Bush 
motion and opposed to the committee 
amendments. As I understand, it 
would give congressional approval and 
emphasis to a policy which is being fol- 
lowed, at least to some degree, in the 
Pentagon. The Nelson committee says 
that it needs reinforcement. The en- 
dorsement of Congress should stiffen the 
backs of the administrators in applying 
the policy of dispersal. While the pol- 
icy exists, the administrators are very 
easily dissuaded from applying it in 
many individual cases. I suppose that 
may be because of the very conscientious 
representations which Senators make 
before the bureaus when they are con- 
sidering questions of dispersal. I wish to 
read what the Nelson committee says on 
the subject. 

Mr. PURTELL. Is it the Senator's in- 
tention, before he concludes, to indicate 
in what way the status quo would be 


the determination of the executive de- 
partment to apply a principle which I 
think is sound. In that sense the status 
quo would be changed. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. Is that on the as- 
sumption that the policy is not being 
administered today? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
There was criticism to the effect that the 
policy was not being applied as vigor- 
ously as it should be. 

We had a demonstration last year of 
what terrible disruption to our economy 
even a hurricane can cause in the State 
of Connecticut. We do not need an 
atomic bomb to give an illustration. We 
saw pictures of great rubber plants, 
chemical plants, and other plants fall- 
ing into rivers. Terrible destruction oc- 
curred in one small State where there 
was an unduly high degree of concentra- 
tion of defense plants. We were warned 
then that we were exposing ourselves to 
unnecessary risks by continuing to pile 
up one factory after another in the 
Naugatuck Valley and other valleys of 
Connecticut. 

Mr. PURTELL. Is the Senator ac- 
quainted with the testimony given before 
his committee by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] referring to the question 
of whether or not these policies were 
being administered? I read from page 2 
of the hearings. The Senator from Utah 
said: 

For some time now we have had a national 
policy of industrial dispersal. Considering 
the problems inherent in any such program, 
not the least of which has been public 
apathy, I think it has gone pretty well. 
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That would indicate to the Senator 
from Connecticut that the Senator from 
Utah felt that those policies were being 
followed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He did not feel it 
strongly enough to deter him from offer- 
ing an amendment. The Senator from 
Utah is the author of the amendment in 
the bil. The Senator from Utah can 
speak for himself. He is in the Chamber, 
and will speak in a moment. I do not 
think it is proper for me to interpret his 
thoughts on the subject. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it possible that this 
amendment would activate the status 
quo? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would give force 
to a policy which I think most reason- 
able people agree is a good policy, al- 
though there may be a difference of 
opinion as to how it is being applied. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I should like to ask 
a question of the Senator from Arkansas, 
Is it the understanding of the Senator 
that if the dispersal amendment to sec- 
tion 4 of the bill should be adopted, 
that amendment would expire on June 
30, 1958, or on June 30, 1965? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would expire on 
June 30, 1958. 

Mr. PASTORE. 1958? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Am I to understand 
that there is nothing contained in the 
amendment which precludes the use of 
existing industrial facilities? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
There is no intention to destroy or to 
change the use of existing facilities. 
The amendment would apply to new 
plants, and to extensions or new con- 
structions built with Government assist- 
ance. 

Mr. PASTORE. If there is no in- 
tention to affect existing facilities, and 
if in truth the act would expire on 
June 30, 1958, wherein would the na- 
tional security be promoted by going so 
far as to say, in section 4, “‘in the pro- 
curement of goods and services”? Why 
is that phrase used? In the procurement 
of goods and services, what is expected 
to happen in the next 2 years which will 
jeopardize the national security unless 
there is dispersal, and unless it is recog- 
nized that it shall not apply to existing 
facilities? I believe there is an incon- 
sistency there which is very serious one. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I suggest that the 
Senator read the whole sentence: 


In the construction of any Government- 
owned 


Mr. PASTORE. That means the per- 
formance of a future act. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. The 
reads: 


In the construction of any Government- 
owned industrial facilities, in the rendition 
of any Government financial assistance for 
the construction, expansion, or improvement 
of any industrial facilities, and in the pro- 
curement of goods and services, under this 
or any other act, each department and agency 
of the executive branch shall apply— 


sentence 
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In other words, in the process of pro- 
curement that assistance is given. It is 
necessary to read the remainder of the 
sentence. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have already read 
the whole paragraph. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I continue to 
read: 

Each department and agency of the execu- 
tive branch shall apply, under the coordina- 
tion of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
when practicable and consistent with ex- 
isting law and the desirability for main- 
taining a sound economy, the principle of 
the geographical dispersal of such facilities 
in the interest of national defense. 


Suppose, for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, that the Government needs for its 
Defense Establishment a vital commod- 
ity or goods, and that that commodity 
or those goods are located in only one 
place. If a new plant is to be built, I 
would say that under the provision “in 
the procurement of goods and services,” 
it would mean that the new plant would 
have to be built in a different place. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Rhode Island 
has concluded his questions. 

Mr. PASTORE. I should like to ask 
another question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cannot follow 
the Senator in his reasoning that that 
language adds any peculiar meaning to 
the act. 

Mr. PASTORE. In reading the 
amendment, I gained the impression 
that the last sentence in the amendment, 
which starts on page 4, line 5, was in- 
serted to reassure those who might think 
that existing facilities were included or 
intended to be affected. The only con- 
cern of those of us who are interested 
in existing facilities would be in the case 
of procurement. Yet procurement has 
been thrown into the catch-all of the 
dispersal plan. I am convinced that 
there is an obvious inconsistency here. 
In other words, the provision regarding 
procurement on page 3, line 23, vitiates 
the spirit and meaning and intent of 
the last sentence of the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not under- 
stand that to be so at all. 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope that is not 
the meaning, but that is what it says. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas realize that the oppo- 
nents of the amendment are using up 
his time to make their arguments? 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh, I have an hour 
on the bill, and I am perfectly willing to 
yield any part of it to the distinguished 
Senator from Utah. We have a great 
deal of time this afternoon. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe we will 
have sufficient time. My speech is not 
very long, although I have gone only 
half-way through it. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Inasmuch as the Senator 
has quoted from the language of the 
committee amendment known as the 
Bennett dispersal amendment, I should 
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like to point out that that amendment is 
not confined in its present language to 
defense procurement. That is not so by 
any means. That is one of the reasons I 
object so strenuously to the amendment. 
As the Senator has just read the amend- 
ment, it provides: 

In the construction of any Government- 
owned industrial facilities, in the rendition 
of any Government financial assistance for 
the construction, expansion, or improvement 
of any industrial facilities, and in the pro- 
curement of goods and services— 


That applies to GSA or any other 
agency, and to any goods or services— 
under this or any other act, each department 
and agency of the executive branch shall ap- 
ply, under the coordination of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, when practicable and 
consistent with existing law and the de- 
sirabiiity for maintaining a sound economy, 
the principle of the geographical dispersal of 
such facilities in the interest of national 
defense. 


That is such all-inclusive language as, 
in my opinion, to include anything the 
Government might wish to purchase. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The whole sub- 
ject of dispersal is significant only when 
applied to materials or plants which 
have relation to our defense. If a candy 
factory were involved, for example, the 
idea would not apply at all. The ques- 
tion of dispersal would not arise at all. 
It would arise only in connection with 
such geographical dispersal as is inher- 
ent in the question of defense. It refers 
to factories or procurement which have 
to do with defense. It is not a vital com- 
modity if it has no significance to de- 
Tense. 

Mr. BUSH. But that language is in 
the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It will not apply 
in the case mentioned by the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. The provision does not 
refer exclusively to commodities vital to 
defense. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Can the Senator 
give us an example of the fear in his 
mind? What is bothering him? 

Mr, BUSH. What bothers me is that 
the language is so broad that it can be 
used to apply to the procurement. of any 
kind of goods and for any purpose for 
which the Government buys the goods. 
It could apply to office furniture or any- 
thing else. ö 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
also express distrust in the judgment of 
the executive branch of the Government 
in the application of the law? 

Mr. BUSH. No; I do not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As the Senator 
from California seemed to do a moment 
ago? Does he not believe the Govern- 
ment will use a reasonable interpretation 
of the language? 

Mr. BUSH. That is not what I dis- 
trust. I distrust the Members of this 
particular Congress and of the next Con- 
gress, and of the one after that, who will 
use this amendment as a club with which 
to beat departments and agencies over 
the head. That is what I fear. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator does 
not have much confidence in his col- 
leagues, 
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Mr. BUSH. Not when it comes to this 
kind of business. I have a great deal of 
confidence in them in connection with 
many things, but not when it comes to a 
question such as this. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why does not the 
Senator have confidence in them in this 
particular field? 

Mr. BUSH. Because I know what they 
will do. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What will they 
do? 

Mr. BUSH. They will use it as a club 
with which to hit the Defense Depart- 
ment and GSA and other agencies over 
the head, and say to them, This is what 
the law says. You must buy a certain 
article in Utah or in Arkansas.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am delighted to 
have the Senator say that. I wish he 
would cite one example of what he has 
in mind, so that my constituents would 
appreciate how well they are represented 
in Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hruska in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Another factor 
which must be considered in connection 
with the dispersal amendment is the re- 
cent development in weapons, in their 
delivery and in their destructive power. 
The committee report quotes from the 
statement by Admiral Strauss of the ap- 
palling effects of an H-bomb, both the 
immediate blast and heat effects and the 
widespread fallout effects. Earlier de- 
fensive concepts are obsolete. Wide- 
spread dispersal is the only answer. 

The problem has been the subject of 
serious concern to the executive branch. 
ODM early in 1955 requested a com- 
mittee, the so-called Nelson committee, 
headed by Gen. Otto L; Nelson, Jr., vice 
president of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., to review an earlier report on 
the subject of civil defense which had 
been made in 1952. The Nelson com- 
mittee’s report was submitted in October 
of 1955. In this report the committee 
stressed the importance of industrial dis- 
persion and reduction of urban vulner- 
ability and urged that renewed em- 
phasis be given to these programs. The 
Nelson committee’s recommendation on 
the subject of industrial dispersion is 
particularly important: ; 

Leadership in the field of industrial disper- 
sion is essentially a Federal responsibility. 
The work of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion in analyzing key industries to uncover 
undue concentration in any one locality and 
to induce a spreading out geographically 
should be continued with the goal that with- 
in the next 10 years a reasonable minimum 
and properly balanced portion of our total 
national production with the necessary ac- 
cessory facilities therefor be established out- 
side of metropolitan target zones. Thirty 
percent has been suggested but this standard 
obviously needs testing, and any standard 
will probably require frequent modification 
with the passage of time. In these programs, 
emphasis should be placed on the location 
of new facilities in order to accomplish the 
goals. 


Tf it should be said that the present 
dispersal policies and programs of the 
agencies are sufficient to insure the Na- 
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tion’s security, I urge the Senate to con- 
— this statement by the Nelson com- 


It had been hoped that the National Se- 
curity Resources Board and its successor, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, would gain 
better acceptance and would be more ade- 
quately recognized as striving to carry out 
effectively a most important function in the 
field of nonmilitary defense planning and 
preparations. The declining attention in 
terms of personnel, funds, and key-man in- 
terest in the problems of industrial disper- 
sion, reduction of urban vulnerability, and 
postattack rehabilitation is particularly dis- 
heartening. In the face of the development 
of weapons of more and more destructive 
power, this work would seem to be of in- 
creasingly greater importance, complexity, 
and difficulty, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a list of members of the 
Nelson committee. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


1955 REVIEW COMMITTEE OF THE REPORT OF 
PROJECT East RIVER 


Gen. Otto L. Nelson, Jr., chairman, vice 
president in charge of housing, New York Life 
Insurance Co., New York, N. V. 

Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, president, Associated 
Universities, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Horatio Bond, chief engineer, National 
Fire Protection Association, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Percy Bugbee, General Manager, Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

Dr. Richard M. Emberson, assistant to the 
president, Associated Universities, Inc., New 
York, N. ¥. 

Dr. Leland J. Haworth, director, Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, Upton, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. 

Dr. Albert Gordon Hill, professor of physics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Katherine G. Howard, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Burnham Kelly, associate professor of 
city planning, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. : 

Dr. J. B. H. Kuper, chairman instrumenta- 
tion and health physics, Brookhaven, Na- 
tional Laboratory, Upton, Long Island, N. Y. 

Hon. Joseph E. McLean, commissioner of 
conseryation and economic development, 
State of New Jersey, Trenton, N. J. 

Mrs. Marlene D. Morrisey, administrative 
assistant to the Librarian of Congress, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Elihu Root, Jr., New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Stephen F. Voorhees, Voorhees, Walker, 
Smith & Smith, New York, N. Y. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
National Planning Association has also 
considered the need for nonmilitary de- 
fense measures and in May of 1955 issued 
a statement by a special policy committee 
on nonmilitary defense planning which 
also urged major efforts in the field of in- 
dustrial dispersal. This report concluded 
that: 

Knowledge of the threat and effective non- 
military defense measures against the threat 
can saye millions of lives, can limit damage 
to resources, can minimize postattack con- 
fusion, can contribute to more rapid restora- 
tion of critical community in industrial re- 
sources, and can assure and speed victory. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a list of the members of the special 


policy committee signing the statements 
in which this position is taken. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

MEMBERS OF THE SPECIAL POLICY COMMITTEE 
ON NONMILITARY DEFENSE PLANNING SIGN- 
ING THE STATEMENT 
H. Christian Sonne, chairman, president, 

South Ridge Corp. 

Melvin Anshen, professor of industrial ad- 
ministration, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Cole A. Armstrong, customer equipment 
engineer, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 
Gerhard D. Bleicken, secretary, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board, 
General Mills, Inc. 

David F. Cavers, office of the associate dean, 
Harvard University Law School. 

Walker L. Cisler, president, the Detroit Edi- 
son Co. 

Charles Fairman Nagel, professor of consti- 
tutional law, Washington University. 

Clinton S. Golden, executive director, 
Trade Union Program, Harvard University. 

Luther H. Gulick, city administrator of the 
City of New York. 

A. J. Hays, international president, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 

Joseph D. Keenan, international secretary, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL. 

Murray D. Lincoln, president, Farm Bureau 
Mutual Insurance Co. 
Shaw Livermore, 
Office, New York City. 
J. Murray Mitchell, Washington, D. C. 

Otto L. Nelson, president, New York Life 
Insurance Co. 

Robert Oliver, assistant to the president, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Ethan Allen Peyser, Peyser, Cartano, Bot- 
zer & Chapman. 

James T. Phillips, vice president, New York 
Life Insurance Co. 

Sumner. T. Pike, chairman, Maine Public 
Utilities Commission. 

Ramsay D. Potts, Jr., president, Independ- 
ent Military Air Transport Association. 

John H. Redmond, assistant production 
manager, Koppers Co., Inc. 

H. Gifford Till, director, Industrial and 
Agricultural Research and Development De- 
partment, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. 

Ralph J. Watkins, director of research, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. 

Frank P. Zeidler, mayor, city of Milwaukee. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
hope as all Members of the Senate hope, 
that no A-bombs or H-bombs fall on the 
United States. I hope that, the defense 
program and the dispersal program will 
accomplish their most effective result— 
preventing any attack on the United 
States. ab- 

But we cannot sweep the H-bomb un- 
der the rug and forget it. We must 
shoulder part of the responsibility for 
this vital program. 

The second substantive amendment is 
made in section 701 (c) of the act. This 
amendment would require the President 
to exercise such controls under the act 
as he may deem necessary to make avail- 
able for firms in the normal channels of 
distribution a fair share of the avail- 
able civilian supply, if the share allo- 
cated to the military is so great as to 
cause a significant dislocation of the 
normal distribution in the civilian mar- 
ket. Due consideration is to be given 
to the needs of new concerns, individual 
hardships and the needs of smaller con- 
cerns, 


Rockefeller Brothers 
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The amendment provides amplglee- 
way and discretion to the President. He 
is not required to act unless he finds that 
to do so would alleviate the ha p 
without having an unfavorable eff€ct on 
the civilian economy as a whole. The 
President may allocate all of the avail- 
able civilian supply, if the requirements 
of section 101 (b) are met; he may exer- 
cise end-use controls or conservation 
measures; he may require set-asides for 
segments of industry or small businesses; 
he may impose inventory restrictions; or 
he may devise other forms of allocation 
or priority measures to suit the need. 
The form of controls to be exercised is 
entirely within his discretion. He is not 
required to take any action which is not 
practicable. 

This amendment was adopted because 
it was felt that the Government owes a 
duty to civilian users of a material to 
take all practicable steps to assure fair 
distribution, when the mandatory fulfill- 
ment of defense requirements leaves only 
a hopelessly inadequate supply for 
civilian users. 

This amendment would apply to any 
material. The particular situation 
which led to its adoption was the dis- 
tressing nickel situation. Defense re- 
quirements, including the stockpile, now 
take a very large share of the supply. 
The balance is parceled out among ci- 
vilian users under an informal arrange- 
ment between the Commerce Depart- 
ment and nickel producers and suppliers, 
more or less on the basis of the old NPA 
allocation orders which were repealed 
in 1953. 

In one breath the Commerce Depart- 
ment says that it is not controlling the 
distribution of nickel in the civilian 
market; that private enterprise is prefer- 
able to Government controls; and that it 
has no responsibility for the present diffi- 
culties. In the next breath the Com- 
merce Department refers to its agree- 
ment with the producers and suppliers; 
it explains its elaborate inspections of 
the books of the producers and suppliers; 
it tells of the corrections of inequities it 
has accomplished by calling them to the 
attention of the producers and suppliers; 
and it assures the public that the pres- 
ent system is fair and equitable and 
orderly. 

The committee did not find the pres- 
ent voluntary allocation agreement sat- 
isfactory. Nickel is apparently sold 
regularly at three different prices. A 
so-called market price of around 65 or 70 
cents a pound, a premium price of about 
$1.25 and a grey market price in the 
neighborhood of $2.50 to $3 a pound. 
The platers and other users of nickel get 
only about 20 or 25 percent of their base- 
period receipts at the so-called market 
price. If they can afford it, they supple- 
ment this inadequate supply with $1.25 
or $3 nickel. The difficulties of carrying 
on a legitimate business under these con- 
ditions are obvious. No wonder small 
firms are being forced to the wall, while 
the big firms and the integrated firms 
which can absorb these high prices get 
all the nickel they want and take over 
the small firms’ business in the process. 

The ODM is trying to cure this situa- 
tion by increasing the supply of nickel. 
They have been trying to do this under 
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the financial assistance provision of title 
III of the act for 5 or 6 years. The sup- 
ply has increased but most of the in- 
crease goes to defense requirements and 
even at that the supplies intended for the 
stockpile are constantly being diverted 
to industry. There is no indication of 
immediate relief for the small businesses 
which are suffering so severely. 

This situation is the result of the allo- 
cations of nickel to defense programs. 
The Government cannot wash its hands 
of responsibility. 

And I think the Government's respon- 
sibility cannot be met by an informal 
voluntary allocation agreement, run on 
the basis of informal agreements with 
nickel producers and suppliers, of which 
the public is only now becoming aware, 
under which the nickel consumers are 
dependent upon the whim of their sup- 
pliers, and with no recourse to written 
regulations, formal procedures, rules or 
regulations.. As Dr. Flemming said: “If 
we are going to have controls, they should 
be formal controls so that everyone 
knows the rules of the game,” 

The amendment relating to the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production is entirely 
technical. It is acceptable to the dis- 
bursing officers of the Senate and the 
House. Its only purpose is to simplify 
paperwork and to do away with unnec- 
essary obligation of funds. 

In view of the expiration of the De- 
fense Production Act on June 30, 1956, 
I urge that H. R. 9852 be acted upon 
promptly and favorably by the Senate. 

Mr. President, before I take my seat, 
there is a technical change which I am 
afraid I might overlook, and which I 
on unanimous consent to make in the 

On page 3, line 2, the study and re- 
port are required to be made by July 15, 
1956. It was expected that the bill 
would have been enacted sooner than 
this. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the date be changed to Au- 
gust 15, 1956, because there would not 
be time enough in which to submit a 
report by July 15, 1956. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Arkansas? 

The Chair hears none, and the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to know 
if the Senator has given any thought to 
dispersal to areas which can support it 
or to areas where there is a large amount 
of unemployment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is not the 
purpose of the bill. There are other 
pieces of proposed legislation which are 
devoted to that purpose. 

I do not think that what the Senator 
from Kansas has referred to is a con- 
sideration. Certainly it was not one of 
the motives in the adoption of this par- 
ticular amendment. However, common- 
sense tells us that the labor supply is an 
important factor. I think it is a matter 
which, with the location of any plant, 
regardless of its effect upon the vulnera- 
bility of our Defense Establishment, 
should receive proper consideration. 
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Mr. CARLSON. I notice in the re- 
port that one of the considerations to 
be given is “when consistent with the 
desirability of maintaining a sound 
economy.” Of course, unemployment 
areas affect the general economy of the 
Nation. I assume that that might have 
something to do with the situation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would say that 
the Government is free, within a reason- 
able contemplation of the matter, to take 
into consideration all factors which may 
relate to a sound economy. 

We do not say, and I certainly do not 
intend to say, that the economy shall be 
distorted or crippled in any way in order 
to secure dispersion. On the other hand, 
we do not wish to concentrate every- 
thing in a particular area merely be- 
cause that is where the industry has 
been in the past. There is a certain 
amount of inertia in these matters which 
might prevent the dispersal of all or a 
substantial part of a vital industry. 

Mr. CARLSON. Is it not reasonable 
to assume that in a program of the dis- 
persal of defense industries and other 
industries in which the Federal Govern- 
ment makes great investments or makes 
special provisions, such as amortization, 
the entire economy should be considered, 
including the unemployment factor and 
all other factors? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What I meant to 
say in my first remark was that we were 
not seeking to relieve distressed areas 
by dispersal. Commonsense tells us 
that when we examine into a situation 
and have the responsibility of deciding 
whether a new plant shall be located in 
an area where there is a great scarcity 
of labor, and there is great difficulty in 
securing labor, but there is another area 
where all the necessary factors are pres- 
ent, of course those situations must be 
taken into consideration. 

I still do not believe the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett! was seeking to re- 
lieve unemployment. There are other 
bills, including one before the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency and one 
before the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which seek to attack 
that problem directly. I do not consider 
that this amendment was primarily 
drawn for that purpose, although I rec- 
ognize that sensible men in examining 
the economy would certainly take into 
consideration whether there was an 
ample labor supply, whether there was 
a tight supply in the labor market, and 
whether that condition had existed for 
a long time. 

Mr. CARLSON. Could the Senator 
from Arkansas advise me if rapid amorti- 
zation or additional rapid amortization 
for defense industries to locate in unem- 
ployment areas was a factor which was 
given consideration? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it is a fac- 
tor in rapid amortization. That is the 
situation under existing law. It is my 
information that that is sometimes con- 
sidered. 

Mr. CARLSON. At one time addi- 
tional rapid amortization was offered as 
an incentive in unemployment areas. I 
simply wondered if the Senator from 
Arkansas could advise me if that situa- 
tion still prevailed. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know; I 
cannot answer the Senator positively on 
that point. That is not a matter within 
the jurisdiction of our committee. 

Mr, CARLSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
believe it is now in order that I move the 
adoption of the committee amendments, 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut will state it. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator’s mo- 
tion apply to the amendment on page 2 
of the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is at the top 
of page 2 where the executive reserve re- 
quirement is omitted. Is that what the 
Senator from Connecticut refers to? 

Mr. BUSH. Does the language which 
is stricken constitute the amendment to 
which the Senator from Arkansas refers? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; Iam referring 
to all the committee amendments. 

Mr. BUSH. Is the Senator's motion to 
consider all the amendments en bloc or 
to vote on them en bloc? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That would be 
perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. BUSH. I would object strongly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would the Senator 
object to that? 

Mr. BUSH. I certainly would. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then, if it is in 
order to do so, we shall have to consider 
the amendments one at a time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let us consider the 
first committee amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The first commit- 
tee amendment is at the top of page 2. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is a section 
which is stricken out. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair may state that it would be in order 
to ask for the adoption of all committee 
amendments except section 4. 

Mr. BUSH. I would not object to that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well. I ask 
unanimous consent that all the commit- 
tee amendments except section 4, on page 
3, line 10, be agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 2, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out: 

“Sec. 3. Subsection (e) of section 710 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘No such person shall become a member of 
the executive reserve unless he has complied, 
to the extent applicable, with the same re- 
quirements as apply with respect to persons 
appointed under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion; this sentence shall not be construed as 
requiring any member of the executive re- 
serve to file a statement of changes in in- 
terests in conformity with the last sentence 
of paragraph (6) of subsection (b).’” 

On page 2, line 12, to renumber the sec- 
tion. 

On page 4, after line 6, to insert: 

“Sec. 5. Subsection (c) of section 701 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
‘in the civilian market, he shall do so in such 
a manner as’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘and finds that such action 
will result in a significant dislocation of the 
normal distribution of such material in the 
civilian market, to such a degree as to cause 
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appreciable hardship, he shall, whenever he 
finds that such action will alleviate such 
hardship without having an unfavorable 
effect on the civilian economy as a whole, 
exercise such controls under this act as he 
may deem necessary.“ 

And, on page 4, after line 17, to insert: 

“Sec, Effective July 1, 1956, section 712 
(e) of the Defense Production Act of 1960, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

e) The expenses of the committee un- 
der this section, which shall not exceed 
$65,000 in any fiscal year, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman or vice chairman.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
maining committee amendment will now 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, after 
line 9, it is proposed to insert: 


Sec. 4. Section 2 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, is hereby amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“In order to insure productive capacity in 
the event of such an attack on the United 
States, it is the policy of the Congress to 
promote the geographical dispersal of the 
industrial facilities of the United States in 
the interest of the national defense, and to 
discourage the concentration of such pro- 
ductive facilities within limited geographical 
areas which are vulnerable to attack by an 
enemy of the United States. In the con- 
struction of any Government-owned indus- 
trial facilities, in the rendition of any Gov- 
ernment financial assistance for the con- 
struction, expansion, or improvement of any 
industrial facilities, and in the procurement 


, of goods and services, under this or any 


other act, each department and agency of 
the executive branch shall apply, under the 
coordination of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, when practicable and consistent with 
existing law and the desirability for main- 
taining a sound economy, the principle of the 
geographical dispersal of such facilities in 
the interest of national defense. Nothing 
contained in this paragraph shall preclude 
the use of existing industrial facilities. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, under the 
special provision of the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, I now move to lay on 
the table the amendment on page 3, 
line 10. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Under the rules of 
the Senate, a motion to table is not de- 
batable. But under the peculiar unani- 
mous-consent agreement which has been 
entered into with respect to the motion 
of the Senator from Connecticut, the 
motion to table is open to debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct; and 1 hour of debate has been 
allotted to each side. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self, first, 15 minutes. 

I am opposed to the Bennett amend- 
ment, which is now before the Senate, 
and which relates to geographical dis- 
persal, because I consider it to be a dag- 
ger thrust at the heart of my own State 
and region, and of every other industrial 
area from the east coast to the west 
coast of the Nation. I am opposed to it 
for many reasons, which are more fully 
set forth in the committee report on the 
bill, but especially for these reasons: 

First, should the amendment creep 
into the law, pork-barrel pressures 
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would be exerted upon Federal officials 
to use Government procurement, tax 
favors, loans, and other forms of finan- 
cial assistance as a means of developing 
some States to the detriment of other 
States. 

Second, the resulting social and eco- 
nomic dislocations would seriously 
weaken the national security, instead of 
strengthening it, as the amendment 
would pretend to do. 

Third, under the guise of promoting 
the national security by reinforcing ex- 
isting law and policy, the amendment 
seems to make new law and to change 
future policy by requiring the applica- 
tion of “geographical dispersal” to all 
industries, whether defense or nonde- 
fense, and to all Government purchases 
of all goods and services, whether or not 
they are essential for security reasons. 
In a colloquy with the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, I have pointed that out specifi- 
cally in connection with the amendment. 

In an age of rapid development of 
long-range guided missiles having 
atomic warheads, every wise precaution 
should be taken against undue concen- 
tration of industries which are, in fact, 
essential to the national security. I wish 
to make it very clear that I am not in 
any way opposed to proper dispersal. I 
strongly favor the dispersal policy of the 
Department of Defense, as it appears in 
the hearings on the bill. Much dis- 
persal of essential industries has, in fact, 
taken place during and since World 
War II. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am very much in- 
terested in the argument which is being 
developed by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut. The proposed amend- 
ment which appears on page 3 of the bill 
is so broad and general that, in my be- 
lief, it includes all industry, not only in- 
dustry connected with the development 
of national security. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Rhode 
Island is absolutely correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. The reason I say that 
is that if the Senator will contrast the 
language of section 4—and I hope the 
Senator from Utah will address his argu- 
ment to this point, because, in my opin- 
ion, it is very important—with the direc- 
tive which is now in existence, he will 
see that it says—and I read now from the 
directive, not from the language of the 
amendment: 

It is the policy of the United States to en- 
courage and, when appropriate, to require 
that new facilities and major expansions of 


existing facilities important to the national 
defense— 


There is no such language in the 
amendment. In other words, the direc- 
tive is aimed exclusively at industries 
which are important to the national se- 
curity. There is no such language in the 
amendment. In other words, under the 
bill, it would be hard to imagine that any 
industry would not be entitled to fast 
amortization, because the language is 
not directed alone to industries impor- 
tant to the national security. I think the 
point ought to be clarified, because that 
is the fault I find with the amendment 
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on page 3. It is too broad, and includes 
almost everything and anything. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. That is the trouble with the 
amendment. It is all-inclusive. It is 
not directed to defense plants, but is 
directed to every kind of Government 
procurement. I am glad the Senator 
has lent emphasis to that point. 

Mr. President, I was speaking of the 
fact that communities in the interior 
were no more safe from air attack than 
were cities on the seacoast. 

It is far from clear, however, that 
dispersal of industries over widely sepa- 
rated areas is the soundest way of pro- 
tecting ourselves against interconti- 
nental missiles or other forms of air 
attack. 

Already, communities in the interior of 
the Nation are no safer from air attack 
than communities on or near the coasts. 

Salt Lake City is no more immune 
from such attack by our present poten- 
tial enemy than San Francisco or Syra- 
cuse. 

In a few years, it may become apparent 
that the best protection of our industrial 
mobilization base lies in tunneling into 
mountainsides for factory sites, or put- 
ting them underground. 

Iam no expert on these matters. Few 
Senators are. And the Department best 
qualified to advise us, the Department of 
Defense, has said that the proposed 
amendment is not only unnecessary, but 
may cause harm by creating confusion. 

Incidentally, I wish to reiterate my 
observation about the confusion which 
it may cause, since I think Members of 
Congress are apt to use it as a weapon 
to make many demands on the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and interfere with the 
proper conduct of its business, as well 
as that of other departments. 

The advice of the Department which 
bears the heaviest responsibility for an 
effective national defense and for pro- 
tecting the national security was dis- 
regarded by our committee, which de- 
voted shockingly little time and atten- 
tion to so serious a matter. 

Although the amendment may have 
the most far-reaching and harmful ef- 
fects upon the Nation’s industrial mo- 
bilization base, essential to the effective- 
ness of all our Armed Forces, no expert 
military witnesses were heard. Nor was 
any consultation sought with committees 
of the Senate possessing more detailed 
information, much of a highly classified 
nature, bearing on the problem. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. LIyield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Were there any 
hearings before the committee on this 
particular amendment, where not only 
the testimony of the defense witnesses 
was heard, but also the testimony from 
industrial managers and others who have 
also contributed their part to the build- 
ing of the Nation's defense and economy? 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad the Senator 
from California raises that question. I 
do not think there was a single witness 
of that kind called before the commit- 
tee, and I object very strongly to that 
procedure. I am glad the Senator has 
brought out that point. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it not true that 
the committee called everybody the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut asked the com- 
mittee to hear? 

Mr. BUSH. 
don? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Did not the com- 
mittee hear everybody the Senator from 
Connecticut or anyone else asked to be 
heard? Did the committee refuse to hear 
anyone the Senator from Connecticut 
requested the committee to hear? 

Mr. BUSH. I do not recall that the 
committee refused any request of mine. 
I simply observe that the hearings were 
very scanty, and little attention was 
given to the matter, and when the vote 
was taken only 6 members of the 15 mem- 
bers of the committee voted on the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the hearings 
were scanty, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut has some responsibility for it. He is 
on the committee. The other members 
of the committee were satisfied with the 
testimony as it stood. If the Senator 
from Connecticut thought the testimony 
was not sufficient, or that there was any 
merit in his position, why did he not pro- 
pose testimony? We were perfectly will- 
ing to receive anything the Senator from 
Connecticut cared to offer. I do not be- 
lieve he should be complaining about the 
scantiness of the hearings. We would 
have heard 50 witnesses if he cared to 
offer them. We never refused to let any- 
body who wished to testify do so. We 
had the benefit of the Nelson committee, 
on which some of the most outstanding 
men of this country serve. For that rea- 
son, and for other reasons, we thought we 
had adequate justification for the 
amendment. Ido not think the Senator 
from Connecticut is in a position to com- 
plain that the committee rushed through 
the consideration of the bill and did not 
adequately consider it. We gave it all 
the consideration the Senator from Con- 
necticut wanted us to give to it. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not recall that the 
committee did or did not give it all the 
consideration I wanted the committee 
to give to it. I simply assert that the 
hearings were very brief and very few 
witnesses were called, and there was not 
any attempt to get representatives of in- 
dustrial management before the commit- 
tee. Frankly, I think the fact is that 
very few persons realized what a very 
serious effect the proposal would have. 
It is possible that I myself did not so 
realize until after the subcommittee sud- 
denly adopted this amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
yield further, I think this is a very serious 
statement. First, I should like to say 
that Mr. Flemming, Mr. Weeks, and Mr. 
Peterson gave their evidence. 

Mr. BUSH. I know they did. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then the Senator 
has mentioned the lack of testimony by 
representatives of industry. I do not 
wish to read the entire list again. I 
thought the Senator from Connecticut 
was familiar with the facts. I never 
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dreamed he would say that no considera- 
tion was given to the bill. The policy 
committee which I mentioned, and which 
made such a strong recommendation for 
it, had on it such persons as Mr. Walker 
L. Cisler, president of the Detroit Edison 
Co.; Mr. James T. Phillips, vice president 
of the New York Life Insurance Co.; Mr. 
Sumner T. Pike, chairman of the Maine 
Public Utilities Commission; Mr. H. Gif- 
ford Till, director, Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Research and Development De- 
partment, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines; 
Mr. Ralph J. Watkins, director of re- 
search, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. There 
were many others. 

Mr. BUSH. Did those witnesses ap- 
pear to testify on the amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The names I read 
are those of some of the persons who 
composed the committee of the National 
Planning Association that made the re- 
port from which I read, very strongly 
recommending the proposal. 

Mr. BUSH. I asked the Senator if 
those witnesses testified. I remind the 
Senator that my statement was that no 
expert military witnesses were heard. 
Will the Senator state who was called 
that was an expert military witness? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. Flemming, Mr. 
Weeks, and Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. BUSH. I beg to disagree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I happen to be one 
who does not think that military experts 
know everything. In fact, I think their 
knowledge is very limited on anything 
but military matters. The point I want 
to make is that the Senator from Con- 
necticut is a prominent and influential 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. He was free to ask the 
chairman to invite anybody he wished 
to have invited. Now, what happened? 
He had no witnesses there. I submit, if 
he felt they were necessary, he had every 
right to ask for them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not a fact 
that, so far as the hearings were con- 
cerned, the hearings were called on Sen- 
ate bill 3407, 84th Congress, 2d session, 
which is a bill to extend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes, and that does not con- 
tain the Bennett amendment? So far 
as concerns notice to the public, to the 
people scattered over the 48 States of 
the Union, they thought it was a bare 
extension of the Defense Production Act. 
The Bennett amendment proposes new 
language, and the people did not have 
full notice as to its far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

I think no one will disagree, in gen- 
erality, as to the importance of disper- 
sion, as recommended in the general 
policy announced by the distinguished 
persons whose names were mentioned by 
the Senator. But there is involved the 
entire problem of production. If we 
were to disperse our industries and, as a 
result, lose our production at a time 
when we are complaining that we need 
more missiles, more airplanes, more 
tanks, and more of the other articles of 
defense, we might actually jeopardize the 
defense of the Nation by carrying out 
the dispersal to such an extent as to pre- 
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vent us from obtaining—at the time 
when they are desperately needed—the 
necessary instruments of defense, I 
think that point has been ignored. 

If the far-reaching consequences of 
the Bennett amendment had been gen- 
erally known, I think that witnesses from 
practically all 48 of the States of the 
Union would have asked to be heard. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
California for his observation on that 
point, and I think he is correct. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hruska in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr, BUSH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self an additional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I was say- 
ing that no consultation was sought with 
committees of the Senate possessing 
more detailed information, much of a 
highly classified nature, bearing on the 
problem. 

Instead, the Subcommittee on Produc- 
tion and Stabilization held brief hear- 
ings on 2 days only, and devoted much of 
the time to subjects other than this 
amendment. 

Not all members of the subcommittee 
attended. As a result, when the matter 
came before the full Committee on 
Banking and Currency, few of its mem- 
bers had heard the testimony. And 
when the vote was taken, only six mem- 
bers of our 15-man committee were 
recorded in favor, some of them by 
proxy. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it the opinion of 
the Senator from Connecticut that all 
legislative proposals reported to the 
Senate are reported by the vote of a full 
committee, with all it members present? 
Is not the pattern by means of which this 
amendment was reported to the Senate 
the same as that by which almost all 
proposed legislation comes to the floor 
of the Senate? 

Mr. BUSH. I would say that is not 
the case in connection with so important 
a matter. Only six members of the 
committee were recorded as being in 
favor of the amendment, and I think 
that is an unusual situation in connec- 
tion with such a very important mat- 
ter as this is. 

Mr. BENNETT. Was a quorum pres- 
ent in the committee? 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator from 
Utah mean when the vote was taken? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUSH. Presumably so, or else 
the amendment would not be before the 
Senate now. Of course some of the votes 
in the committee may have been re- 
corded by proxy. 

Mr. BENNETT. So the amendment 
has come to the floor of the Senate in 
an entirely legal way, has it not? 

Mr. BUSH. Oh, yes; I do not question 
that at all. I merely say that the mat- 
ter was handled by the committee in 
much too casual a fashion, for a matter 
of such far-reaching import. From my 
own observations, I do not think the 
members of the Banking and Currency 
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Committee realized the implications of 
the amendment. After studying the 
matter further, during the past few days, 
I realize now, even more than I did when 
I voted on the amendment, what some 
of its far-reaching effects may be. 

Dispersal without the most careful 
consideration of all the factors involved, 
and on a case-by-case basis, may do far 
more harm than good. 

Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, has 
expressed support of the amendment, in 
principle. But he carefully qualified his 
support by mentioning many other fac- 
tors which must be considered in addi- 
tion to geographical dispersal. 

He summed up his position by saying: 

If we permit the objective of dispersal to 
undermine our effectively functioning urban 
economy, then in terms of our total strength 
we have not accomplished anything. Prob- 
ably we have weakened ourselves. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me at this point? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. In the amendment 
is there anything which would preclude 
consideration of the other factors to 
which reference has been made? 

Mr. BUSH. I cannot say yes“ or “no,” 
in reply. But I very much fear there is. 
For instance, no mention is made of other 
factors; the entire emphasis of the 
amendment is on geographical dispersal, 
regardless of the effect on production. 

Mr. BENNETT. Does not the Senator 
from Connecticut consider that the 
phrase “consistent with existing law and 
the desirability for maintaining a sound 
economy” provides adequate protection? 

Mr. BUSH. That is so vague a phrase 
that I do not think it constitutes ade- 
quate protection by any means. If we 
wish to spell out what some of the ne- 
cessities are in connection with main- 
taining a sound economy, we would come 
back—— 

Mr. BENNETT. Does not the Senator 
from Connecticut think that if all those 
terms were to be spelled out, we would 
arrive at a list so long and a set of 
specifications so rigid as to make the in- 
terpretation rather difficult? 

Mr. BUSH. No. I say to the Senator 
from Utah that is exactly how the dis- 
persal policy has been executed by the 
Defense Department. It has a list of all 
kinds of factors which have to be taken 
into account. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
that point will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. If it were necessary 
to nail down legislatively the order of 
the Def eme Department, which has been 
tried and tested and found to be true, 
then why would it not have been wiser 
to have included as section 4 the lan- 
guage of the order itself, if it were the 
purpose to say from a congressional 
standpoint and a congressional view 
what the policy of the United States is. 
But the fact is 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me, so that I may reply? 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
not finished. 

I suggest that the fact is that under 
the guise of adopting in principle a dis- 
persal program, the committee have ac- 
tually proposed language, the legal con- 
sequences of which are unforeseeable 
now. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me now, so that I may make an obser- 
vation, in reply? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BENNETT. Of course, the lan- 
guage of the directive is subject to 
change by executive decision at any time. 
If we were to attempt to write similar 
language in the proposed legislation, we 
would fix it definiteley in the policy of 
Congress, which is not subject to change 
at any time. 

Mr. BUSH. That is one of the chief 
objections we have. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield at 
this point? 

Mr. BENNETT. I wish to finish my 
comment. 

So I would say that the general lan- 
guage of the bill, which is a statement 
of the attitude and policy of the Con- 
gress, backs up the specific language of 
the directive, and still leaves the execu- 
tive department free to change its 
specifications as times change. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
that point will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 


Mr. PASTORE. Of course, the exact 
opposite is true, because the substance 
of language which has legislative mean- 
ing cannot be changed by means of ad- 
ministrative rules and procedures. In 
this case we would be adopting as a mat- 
ter of law language which could not be 
enlarged by administrative rules and 

. regulations. In this case we would be 
saying—and I refer now to the language 
appearing on page 3, in line 21, where 
the statement is made in plain English 
which no one can misinterpret— 

In the rendition of any Government finan- 
cial assistance— 


And surely that means any Govern- 
ment financial assistance at all— 


for the construction, expansion, or improve- 
ment of any industrial facilities— 


How could the language which is used 
be interpreted otherwise than as I have 
indicated? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island finish 
the sentence? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, I will— 
and in the procurement of goods and sery- 
ices, under this or any other act— 


Mr. BENNETT. Very well; I ask the 
Senator please to finish the sentence. 
Mr. PASTORE. Certainly— 
each department and agency of the executive 
branch shall apply, under the coordination 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, when 
practicable— 


Mr. BENNETT. Now the Senator 
from Rhode Island is getting to the im- 
portant part. 

Mr. PASTORE. Iam right at it now 
and consistent with existing law 
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Which cannot be changed by adminis- 
trative rules or regulations— 


and the desirability for maintaining a sound 
economy— 


Which might mean anything in any- 
body’s country— 
the principle of the geographical dispersal 
of such facilities in the interest of national 
defense, 


Mr. BENNETT, Very well. May I 
reply? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I trust that 
the Senator from Utah will be as gener- 
ous with his time as Iam with mine. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will yield time to 
the Senator from Utah from my time, in 
order to permit him to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am very 
glad to yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that we come to the key of 
the sentence when we reach the word 
“practicable.” These provisions are not 
mandatory, without any opportunity to 
exercise good judgment. The words 
“practicable and consistent with existing 
law and the desirability for maintaining 
a sound economy” I think are sufficiently 
broad to make it possible for this system 
to operate without becoming an absolute 
mandate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield for 
one further observation? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BUSH. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. PASTORE. ‘That is precisely the 
point the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island is making. Once we enact legisla- 
tion, anything which is subsequently 
done must be consistent with the law. If 
anyone believes that rules or regulations 
can be used to water down the law, I 
submit that such a course is inconsistent 
with sound legal principles, and that it 
ought not be followed. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator would 
wipe out the word “practicable” and he 
would wipe out the phrase “and the de- 
sirability for maintaining a sound econ- 
omy,” leaving only the phrase consist- 
ent with existing law.” 

Mr. PASTORE. We could give any 
Government assistance to any industry, 
or any industrial facility, unless there 
was dispersal. 

Mr. BENNETT. We could not have 
any dispersal unless it was practicable, 
consistent with existing law, and in the 
interest of national defense. 

Mr. PASTORE. Now we have gone 
from homicide to murder. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional 10 minutes of the Senator from 
Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I will take 
5 minutes more. I yield to the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, one of 
the best arguments against writing this 
dispersal amendment into the pending 
legislation has been made by the distin- 
guished author of the amendment, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. The 
distinguished Senator from Utah has 
suggested that he wanted something less 
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in this bill than the careful and painstak- 
ing approach which has been made by the 
executive branch of the Government. 
He indicated that from time to time the 
present dispersal order of the Govern- 
ment of the United States is subjected 
to changes which are necessary and ad- 
visable. Yet the Senator from Utah sug- 
gests that he wants to rivet into the law 
a dispersal policy which is neither con- 
sonant with the present dispersal order 
of the Government, nor does it recognize 
that changes have been necessary in or- 
der to pefect it to its present position. I 
believe the Senator from Utah has made 
an excellent argument in favor of defeat- 
ing the dispersal amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
California. 

Will the Chair advise me how much 
time I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has 30 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. BUSH. I will proceed from the 
point where I was interrupted some time 
ago. 

The whole drive of the amendment is 
to focus attention primarily, indeed al- 
most exclusively, on geographical dis- 
persal, and the effect might well be to 
undermine the present structure of our 
economy upon which must depend our 
military strength. 

The committee report disclaims such 
intention, but the language of the 
amendment speaks for itself. It speaks 
of geographical dispersal as if it were the 
be-all and end-all. Nowhere is there 
mention of the many other factors which 
must be considered, such as cost, avail- 
ability of materials, power, skilled labor 
supply, ability to deliver promptly and so 
forth. 

It is true that the committee sought to 
lessen opposition by modifying the orig- 
inal language through insertion of the 
phrase, “when practicable and consistent 
with existing law and the desirability for 
maintaining a sound economy.” Such a 
phrase, however, is vague and almost 
meaningless when compared with the de- 
tailed specifications of the present Air 
Force policy on industrial production 
readiness. And it would lead to intoler- 
able pressures, difficult to resist, for 
changes in that well-considered policy, 
and would thwart sound adaptions to 
new circumstances arising from the de- 
velopment of new weapons. 

I urge my fellow Senators to be alert 
to the evils which could flow from the 
amendment, however well-intentioned 
may be its sponsors. 

Let us lock fast the Pandora’s box of 
evils which this amendment proposes to 
open. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my individual views in the com- 
mittee’s report on the bill be printed in 
the Recorp following these remarks. 

There being no objection, Mr. Busn’s 
individual views were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF Mr. BUSH 

While I favor a reasonable extension of the 
present provisions of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, I strongly oppose 
the “geographical dispersal” amendment 
added to the bill by a vote of only 6 members 
of our 15-man committee, 
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I oppose the proposed amendment be- 
cause— 

1. It greatly overemphasizes the impor- 
tance of dispersal of industry as a measure of 
national security. 

2. It creates a grave danger that decision- 
making Federal officials would be exposed to 
heavy political pressures in procurement and 
in location of industrial facilities, 

3. Instead of strengthening the national 
defense, it could seriously weaken our 
mobilization base by forcing dislocations in 
the industrial and social structures. 


DISPERSAL ONLY ONE FACTOR 


In an age of rapid development of guided 
missiles with atomic warheads, no one con- 
scious of the national security would deny 
that geographical dispersal is a factor which 
should be taken into consideration, But it 
is only one factor, and in many cases by 
no means the most important. An indus- 
trial establishment at the South Pole would 
undoubtedly satisfy the aim of locating 
plants at a desirably safe distance from the 
striking base of our present potential enemy. 
By the same token, if we were to locate all 
new industrial facilities solely in United 
States territories in the Pacific and Carib- 
bean, we would come close to achieving max- 
imum geographic dispersal on soil under 
United States control, considering the in- 
dustrial development already existing on the 
mainiand. But it is apparent that such ac- 
tion would not best contribute to the efficient 
economic mobilization of United States 
resources, 

OTHER FACTORS 


Other factors that come readily to mind 
in the economic evaluation of plant location 
are as follows: 

1, Convenient availability of production 
materials. 

2. Adequacy and productivity of labor. 

3. Availability of adequate industrial fuel. 

4. Sufficiency of transportation facilities. 

5. Proximity to markets. 

6.- Adequacy of distribution facilities. 

7. Dependability of power and water. 

8. Acceptability of living conditions, in- 
cluding adequacy and cost of housing and 
community facilities (stores, schools, places 
of worship, hospitals, water and sewer sys- 
tems, power and fuel, cultural and recrea- 
tional facilities). 

9. Availability of adequate sites. 

10. Favorability of construction costs. 

11. Acceptability of climate. 

12. Ready accessibility to servicing, repair, 
and replacement facilities for machinery, 
components, and parts. 

13. Attractiveness of tax structure. 

14. Acceptability of State and local laws 
and regulations. 

15. Overall economy and efficiency of 
operation, 

16. Ability to meet deadlines for timely 
delivery of end products at specified places, 

17. In the case of a defense plant, prox- 
imity to supply of capable employees who be- 
come available for defense work as production 
for civilian use dwindles during a national 
emergency, 

In time of national emergency the best 
production with the least possible amount of 
money is called for, in view of the tremen- 
dous costs necessarily heaped upon the 
American taxpayer during such an emer- 
gency, and the need for obtaining the opti- 
mum return from the use of each dollar in 
order to protect the solvency of the Nation 
and dampen tendencies toward inflation. 

As noted by one of our senatorial colleagues 
experienced in industrial operation, there 
are some 40 to 50 different considerations a 
private firm bears in mind in deciding upon 
a location for its activities. 

In large measure, these have determined 
the present pattern of industrial location. In 
the absence of any dispersal requirement, in- 
dustrial facilities in World War II sprang up 
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in many sections of the Nation. Their loca- 
tion was not dictated solely by dispersal con- 
siderations, even when constructed by the 
Federal Government itself. Since the end of 
the war factors apart from national defense 
considerations have prompted continuation 
of the trend to decentralize industry into 
small communities. 

Even the Federal official chiefly relied upon 
by the proponents of the amendment has 
testified: 

“I have taken this position consistently: 
That dispersal as an objective cannot be the 
only objective that can be taken into consid- 
eration. I have stressed a great many times 
my own feeling that one of the objectives we 
have to keep in mind in this country at all 
times is an effective functioning urban econ- 
omy.” (See testimony of Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
given to Subcommittee on Production and 
Stabilization of U. S. Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency on April 23, 1956, rela- 
tive to S. 3407, hearings, p. 12.) 

Yet the amendment would amend the basic 
declaration of policy of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 by referring only to the policy 
of geographic dispersal of industrial facil- 
ities. While it closes with the condescending 
note that it is not to “preclude the use of 
existing industrial facilities,” it contains no 
positive declaration of purpose to encourage 
the use of existing industrial facilities. By 
contrast, the current Department of Defense 
Directive No. 5220.5, dated November 17, 
1955, affirmatively requires: 

“Every effort will be made to require the 
use of existing facilities before new facilities 
are constructed.” 

The directive expressly recognizes that use 
of existing facilities is required in order to 
avoid the excessive cost and resulting social 
dislocation attendant upon their abandon- 
ment, 


BROAD SCOPE OF AMENDMENT 


Nor does the amendment limit its appli- 
cation to defense plants. It expressly man- 
dates all departments and agencies in the 
executive branch to apply the principle of 
geographic dispersal in the following cases: 

1, Construction of any Government-owned 
industrial facility; 

2. Aid through Government financial as- 
sistance to the construction, expansion, or 
improvement of any industrial facility; and 

3. Procurement of goods and services; 
whether these actions are taken under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 or any other 
act. 

These pervasive directives are included 
with a purported congressional declaration of 
policy to promote geographical dispersal of 
industrial facilities of the United States and 
to discourage their concentration in limited 
geographical areas vulnerable to enemy 
attack, 

The amendment would become a new sec- 
tion to the present well-rounded declaration 
of policy in the Defense Production Act of 
1950. As now stated, that policy notes that 
our mobilization effort continues to require 
diversion of certain materials and facilities 
from civilian use to military and related 
purposes. It further states that this re- 
quires development of preparedness programs 
and expansion of productive capacity and 
supply beyond levels needed to meet civilian 
demand. It asserts such development and 
expansion is needed to reduce the time re- 
quired for full mobilization in event of 
attack. 

It will be noted that this language is all 
hinged to our mobilization effort. The 
amendment introduces the seemingly paral- 
lel and equal goal of geographical dispersal of 
industrial facilities in the United States. 

It ignores the fact that many other con- 
siderations must be weighed in arriving at 
the important decision as to the best geo- 
graphical grouping of the United States in- 
dustrial complex in the interest of national 
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defense. This grouping should serve the 
purpose of providing a readily expandable 
and efficient base for economic mobilization 
at a minimum cost. 


SIMILAR AMENDMENT REJECTED IN 1951 


One of our former colleagues described a 
similar, but less virulent proposed amend- 
ment offered unsuccessfully in 1951 to this 
same statute, as a pork-barrel amendment. 
The undignified attempt to wrap the barrel 
in the bunting of national security failed 
to disguise its true nature. Even the spon- 
sor of this present dispersal amendment 
joined with 55 of his colleagues in defeating 
the earlier amendment in 1951 by a vote of 
56 to 25, with 2 absentees recording the fact 
that they would also have yoted against the 
amendment had they been present. 

The amendment thus defeated by a better 
than 2-to-1 vote was less obnoxious than 
the dispersal amendment in the present bill, 
because it was not mandatory and it con- 
sidered the factors of availability of labor 
and natural resources as well as vulnera- 
bility to attack. Moreover, it made no pre- 
tense of using the Federal Government's 
vast and important procurement powers as 
a means of compelling dispersal. 

The arguments used in successfully de- 
feating that proposed amendment are fully 
as applicable to the present dispersal amend- 
ment, in some cases to an even greater 
degree. These arguments may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Would remove industry from areas in 
which a speedy stepup in defense production 
is possible when civilian-use production 
slackens. 

2. Increases costs to Federal Government 
(causes decline in tax proceeds due to larger 
depreciation allowances; compels Govern- 
ment as purchaser of end product to pay 
higher purchase price; requires Federal fi- 
nancial aid to provide new housing, schools, 
hospitals, water and sewer systems, and gen- 
eral community facilities). 

8. Slows production due to difficulty of 
attracting capable labor and management 
to new areas lacking acceptable living con- 
ditions. 

4. The present industrial location pattern 
is shaped by overall efficiency and economy, 
not by fortuity. 

5. Forced dispersal interferes with pattern 
of successful production of best product in 
shortest time at least expense. 

6. If suitable or efficient, areas of our Na- 
tion favored by a dispersal requirement 
would develop an industrial economy any- 
way. 

7. Stagnates existing industrial areas, de- 
priving them of increased efficiency and econ- 
omy possible through expansion there. 

8. Wastes and depreciates value of hous- 
ing and community facilities readily avail- 
able in such areas. 

9, Leads to wasteful use of Federal funds. 

10. Foreshadows Federal measures to freeze 
labor to jobs in order to make feasible con- 
tinued operation of forcibly dispersed plants. 

11. Opens the door to political pressure in 
the location of new industrial facilities, using 
Federal tax funds as an incentive or a black- 
jack, as required. 

12. Places dictatorial power in the hands 
of nonelected Federal officials, enabling them 
to favor certain regions over others by using 
a test not necessarily in the best interest of 
national defense. 

13. The amendment is an unwarranted in- 
terference with the balanced judgment of 
both Government and industry officials in 
deciding the best location for industrial fa- 
cilities in the interest of national defense. 

14. The initiative of small business work- 
ing in a free-enterprise system itself leads to 
dispersal of industry. 

15. The amendment embodies a wasteful 
proposal demanding costly construction o| 
schools, streets, and other community f 
ities in the vicinity of the new plant sites, 
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SIMILAR PROVISION ALSO DEFEATED IN 1944 


In 1944, a similar effort opposed as forcing 
an unnatural and uneconomic dispersal of 
industry also was defeated in the United 
States Senate. Thus, the present dispersal 
amendment is not a new idea, but a rehash 
of earlier proposals twice defeated by this 
same body. 


CHANGES IN ATTACK TECHNIQUES DECREASE 
VALUE OF DISPERSAL 


In successfully opposing the amendment 
proposed in 1951, the present minority leader 
noted the swiftly changing pattern of ac- 
ceptable security measures. Decisions made 
in the light of obsolete or obsolescent secu- 
rity patterns would result in an unwise locs- 
tion of new and immobile industrial facill- 
ties. He noted that accompanying the de- 
velopment of the nature and destructive 
power of weapons, areas formerly deemed 
safe from attack became more vulnerable 
than those deemed subject to attack. Prior 
to the development of airpower, seaboard 
areas of the United States were more ex- 
posed to enemy attacks than were its inland 
areas. The coming of airpower abruptly 
changed this pattern. Inviting attention to 
this fact in 1951, the distinguished senior 
Senator from California, Mr. KNOWLAND, 
stated: 

“Today a State in the middle of the coun- 
try, may be closer, across the polar ice cap, 
to the threat of Soviet aggression than is a 
coastal State. By what standards are we to 
measure the likelihood that a given area 
would be subject to air attack?” 

A mere glance at a map to ascertain great 
circle distances rudely shakes the idea of in- 
creased safety from attack as one leaves the 
seacoast of the United States. A reorienta- 
tion of our perspective regarding distances 
in the United States is called for. From the 
eye of an observer seated in Moscow, 
U. S. S. R., Seattle is only 538 miles further 
than New York City. Chicago is a mere 309 
miles more distant from Moscow than New 
York. Even Los Angeles is only 1,338 miles 
farther than New York. 

Absolute distances airline on the great 
circle route from Moscow to various United 
States cities are as follows in order of in- 
creasing distance: 


City: 


Other places in the U. S. S. R. are even 
closer to some of these cities. Our usual 
conception of the United States as being over 
3,000 miles across from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific is faulty in great circle distance terms 
viewed from locations in the U. S. S. R. 
Taken alone, therefore, dispersal is far less 
a potential safety factor than it might other- 
wise seem, 


INCREASE IN DESTRUCTIVE POTENTIAL OF WEAP- 
ONS DECREASES VALUE OF DISPERSAL 


The recent geometrical increase in destruc- 
tive capacity of weapons and the increase 
in ability to direct them to a given target at 
more and more lengthy distances from the 
launching site tends to make dispersal per se 
of even less value as a defensive measure. 
Considering both the increase in destructive 
capacity of weapons and the ability to hurl 
them accurately over extremely long dis- 
tances, it is safe to assume that the value 
of dispersal as a protective measure will de- 
crease accordingly. 

Emphasizing the obsolescence of recent 
dispersal policy, Dr. Flemming, Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, testified 
that it had become necessary to abandon 
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the so-called mileage standard whereby a 
line having a 10-mile radius was drawn 
around an area of industrialized concentra- 
tion and installations beyond the 10-mile 
perimeter were deemed safe from a dispersal 
standpoint. He stated it was abandoned be- 
cause it was found to be not practical or 
feasible. Consequently, industrial facilities 
located in accordance with such dispersal 
policy no longer met present dispersal stand- 
ards. Dr. Flemming concluded that in his 
opinion the best that could be done under 
present conditions is to consider each indus- 
trial facility on a case-by-case basis, weigh 
all the factors and arrive at the best possible 
decision. (Hearings on Defense Production 
Act Amendments of 1956, p, 14.) 


AMENDMENT EITHER UNWISE OR REDUNDANT 


But Dr. Flemming noted that ODM is pres- 
ently following that policy and that “Sena- 
tor BENNETT'S amendment would not change 
that one iota.” In other words, whatever 
benefits may be derivable from a dispersal 
policy, they will not be increased by the 
present amendment. This leads to the in- 
quiry: Why is the amendment advisable, if 
it does not add to the power the executive 
branch already claims to be exercising? 

It is claimed it will constitute a confirma- 
tion by the Congress of an existing Executive 
policy. But either the amendment will grant 
new power by legislation or the existing 
Executive policy lacks a statutory basis. In 
the latter event, the present policy is invalid 
as an unlawful assumption of legislative 
power, for the Constitution places all legis- 
lative power in the Congress. On the other 
hand, an amendment purporting to give the 
executive branch authority it already 
possesses is redundant and unnecessary. 

As successor to the National Security Re- 
sources Board, ODM already has fallen heir 
to that phase of its duty described in the 
currently effective National Security Act of 
1947 as— 

“The strategic relocation of industries, 
services, Government, and economic activi- 
ties, the continuous operation of which is 
essential to the Nation's security.” 

But this is limited in effect to defense- 
related activities. It is not nearly as broad 
in scope as the present dispersal amendment, 

In addition to ODM and the Department 
of Defense, the Department of the Air Force 
has a current policy on industrial produc- 
tion readiness that includes dispersal as one 
among many other factors. (See hearings 
on Defense Production Act Amendments of 
1956, pp. 15-19.) 

Both Department of the Air Force and the 
Department of Defense policies modify ap- 
plication of the dispersal policy by consider- 
ing such other factors as cost, social disloca- 
tion, production delay, use of existing plants 
before constructing new plants, and timely 
delivery. The directives caution that the 
urgency of dispersal should always be 
weighted against the urgency of the require- 
ment for timely delivery of the vital product 
involved. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE OPPOSES AMENDMENT 


It is interesting to note that in his April 
30, 1956, letter to Chairman FULBRIGHT, of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Secretary of the Air Force Quarles states that 
the Department of the Air Force, on behalf 
of the Department of Defense, does not 
favor enactment of the present amendment. 
He explains the Department’s position as 
follows: 

“Proper application of the dispersal pol- 
icy is an extremely complex matter and 
requires sound judgment and careful con- 
sideration of many factors. Each case has 
its own peculiar circumstances, and, there- 
fore, there is no established pattern or for- 
mula which gives proper weight to each fac- 
tor involved. Consequently, it is important 
that the departments be allowed to exercise 
their judgment to the fullest extent within 
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the broad policy as already established in 
existing Executive directives. Particularly in 
this regard, it is noted that section 2 of 
S. 2879 would require that “in the procure- 
ment of goods and services under any pro- 
vision of law, the Department of Defense 
* + © shall apply to the greatest practicable 
extent the principle of the geographical dis- 
persal of such facilities in the interest of 
national defense.” This provision would re- 
quire that consideration be given to a broad 
general principle not always consistent with 
other procurement objectives. While S. 2879 
is entirely consistent in its intent, with 
existing Department of Defense policy, the 
very fact that it exists could give rise to 
question as to its interpretation in indi- 
vidual cases and, in that sense, be confus- 
ing. It is therefore felt that the purpose 
of S. 2879 is clearly recognized and being 
accomplished under existing directives, and 
that the enactment of this bill is unde- 
sirable.” 
OTHER REASONS FOR OPPOSITION 


Among recorded opposition to the amend- 
ment may be noted the following: 

The New England Council, Walter Raleigh, 
executive vice president: 

“Established areas present advantages 
which cannot be overlooked in providing 
adequate qualitative and quantitative de- 
fense production such as a skilled labor force, 
experienced administrative personnel, re- 
search and scientific facilities, as well as 
3 facilities of all kinds” (hearings, 
P. ). 

The New England Governor's Conference, 
Hon. Dennis J. Roberts, Governor of Rhode 
Island: 

“Location of industry away from sources of 
raw materials and labor and efficient produc- 
tion will only increase cost and reduce ef- 
sige ara of the defense effort” (hearings, 
P- jo 

New England Governor's Textile Commit- 
tee, Dr. Seymour E. Harris, chairman: 

“Similar proposals made in Truman ad- 
ministration but quickly abandoned—vyul- 
nerability one consideration but proximity 
to markets, materials, transportation, hous- 
ing, and especially skilled labor very impor- 
tant. Unwise to double or treble costs and 
cut output in order to be ready for uncertain 
attack of uncertain time” (hearings, p. 128). 

Connecticut Development Commission, 
Robert P. Lee, chairman: 

“Amendment * * * would seriously inter- 
fere with normal growth and the creation of 
job opportunities in practically every well- 
established industrial area in the country 
and would be a serious threat to the economy 
of the entire Northeast. In our opinion Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization is presently 
equipped with sufficient restrictive authority 
to protect the best interest and safety of the 
entire country and this proposed amendment 
is * necessary nor desirable“ (hearings, 
P. N 


ODM DISPERSAL POLICY MORE LIMITED 


Present ODM policy on dispersal limits it 
to facilities important to national security. 
It also recognizes the advantages of ground 
environment or natural barriers as factors 
contributing to security of a given facility 
and thus achieving the benefits claimed for 
dispersal. But the present amendment's 
sponsor indicates he expects it to require dis- 
persal among several States rather than on 
any intrastate basis. 

Courts will not interpret a statute as being 
meaningless; hence they will be inclined to 
find a grant of new dispersal policy power in 
this amendment—leading to an overem- 
phasis on dispersal. ` 

The amendment is impaled on the horns 
of this dilemma: It is either unnecessary 
and redundant or it grants new and unwise 
dispersal authority to the executive branch, 


CONCLUSION i 
Tt must constantly be borne in mind that 
the purpose of industrial facilities is to pro- 
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duce end products efficiently and econom- 
ically as needed—not to remain im absolute 
safety. This prime reason for the existence 
of industrial facilities must be considered in 
weighing the value of safety from attack as 
a factor in their location. The latter is only 
one among many factors in measuring the 
value of a given plant site, and not the most 
important factor. 

In World War II, Germany believed disper- 
sion of its vital industries would amply pro- 
tect them against any bombing attacks then 
anticipated. Yet by 1944 bombing raids by 
the Allied forces destroyed a large segment 
of Germany's surface industry and also 
crippled the transportation system, cutting 
deeply into the effective production of the 
remaining plants not physically damaged. 
Too little and too late Germany turned to 
construction of underground industrial fa- 
cilities. At the end of hostilities, she had 
placed underground only 16.6 million square 
feet of a program calling for 99.5 million 
square feet of underground construction. 
This experience should serve as a warning 
lest we be lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity concerning the absolute value of dis- 
persion, 

Constant care must be exercised in order 
that dispersed industry may not become dis- 
placed industry. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to my distinguished colleague 
[Mr. PURTELL]. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in support of the motion to 
table the so-called Bennett amendment. 

It is my belief that the adoption of 
such an amendment as the proposed 
amendment, section 4, could and, in all 
probability, would. ultimately lead to ex- 
treme confusion and disorder in the 
administration of the act by the execu- 
tive agencies which are charged with the 
responsibility for carrying out its pur- 
poses. 

After carefully reading the record of 
the testimony presented during the hear- 
ings held by the committee, I am unable 
to find any evidence whatsoever as to 
the necessity of such a proposed amend- 
ment. On the other hand, there is evi- 
dence in the record to support my con- 
tention that the addition of this amend- 
ment- to the act would be undesirable 
since the interpretation of this new lan- 
guage could, in the light of the existing 
dispersal policy, be highly confusing. 
Wen the author of this amendment 
appeared before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in support of his 
amendment, he stated: 

The amendment would not require existing 
facilities to be dispersed. It would require 
all executive agencies and departments to 
apply, to the greatest practicable extent, the 
principle of dispersion in locating all new 
industrial facilities in which the Govern- 
ment renders financial assistance, 


If the effect of this proposal is not to 
disturb existing defense facilities as far 
as dispersal is concerned, then there 
would not appear to be any logical reason 
for adopting this amendment, since pres- 
ent dispersal policy is quite clear with 
regard to the construction of any new 
facilities necessary for our national 
defense. 

If the purpose of this amendment is 
merely to reiterate, as we are led to be- 
lieve, the existing policy of placement of 
defense facilities, why then does it spell 
out geographical dispersal only and fail 
to enumerate the many other factors 
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that are now considered in the locating 
of new defense construction? The only 
logical answer that I can give is that the 
plain import of this proposal is to place 
paramount importance upon the term 
“geographical dispersal” to the detri- 
ment of all other factors which should 
and have been taken into consideration 
in the past. 

There is sufficient legislation now to 
carry out this vital program. So testi- 
fied the Secretary of Commerce, whose 
Department bears the major responsi- 
bility for operations under the act af- 
fecting the greater portion of American 
industry. When questioned by the 
committee regarding his position on the 
amendment, Secretary Weeks stated: 

I think, Senator, that we probably have 
legislation on the books sufficient to do the 
job, if it can be done—the job of disper- 
sion. * * With all due regard for Sena- 
BENNETT'S amendment, I do not think it 
would help us to get along on the road very 
much faster than we are. 

This amendment, I would repeat, I do not 
think would do much that we are not doing 
now. * * * But I cannot see that this 
amendment is necessary or does anything 
that we are not trying to do today. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Has the Senator seen 
the letter which Secretary Weeks wrote 
to the chairman of the committee, in 
which he said: 

In view of present practices of the execu- 
tive branch, a congressional statement of the 
importance of dispersal would be helpful in 
securing public cooperation, 


Mr. PURTELL. From what page is 
the Senator quoting? I have quoted 
from the testimony given before the 
committee by Secretary Weeks. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am quoting from 
page 115 of the official record of hear- 
ings before the committee. 

Mr.PURTELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator indicate the portion of the letter 
from which he is quoting? 

Mr. BENNETT. Perhaps the Senator 
would like to read the whole paragraph, 
which begins with the words “Although 
this Department is of the opinion,” It 
is a short paragraph. 

Mr. PURTELL: It has been called to 
my attention—and I assume the Senator 
would like to have it called to his atten- 
tion also—that the testimony of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce from which I am 
reading followed the receipt of the letter: 
Therefore, I would say that the informa- 
tion I am giving, contained in his testi- 
mony, was his latest pronouncement on 
the subject. 

Mr. BENNETT. In other words, when 
he was sitting in his office calmly writing 
a letter to the committee, he took a cer- 
tain position, but when he came before 
the committee, under questioning from 
the very able Senator from the same 
area in New England, he changed his 
mind? Is that what the Senator means? 

Mr. PURTELL. I do not agree with 
the Senator from Utah at all. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE, Secretary Weeks in 
his letter did not endorse the language 
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of section 4 of the bill. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Utah is not trying to create 
the impression that he did endorse it. 
He said he endorsed the principle of 
Congress reiterating, in legislative form, 
what the order said. He did not endorse 
the language of the amendment. We are 
finding fault with that language. That 
is not what the order says. 

Mr. PURTELL. I quote from the let- 
ter which the Senator has called to my 
attention: 

Although this Department is of the opin- 
ion that it would be unnecessary to provide 
guidance on the subject of dispersal and 
carrying out the Defense Production Act in 
view of present practices of the executive 
branch, a congressional statement of the 
importance of dispersal would be helpful in 
securing public cooperation, 


That is entirely different—and I am 
sure the Senator will agree with me— 
from an endorsement of the proposed 
amendment. That is the letter the Sen- 
ator asked me to read. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I em happy to yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. It seems to me that 
the objective of the proposed amendment 
is exactly the objective suggested by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. PURTELL. I beg to differ with 
the Senator from Utah. As a matter of 
fact, the Senator well knows that his pro- 
posal is not the language used in the di- 
rective of the ODM. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Isit nota fact that 
that letter was the Secretary's comment 
he was requested to make on the umend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah? Was 
not that letter in response to a request 
for his comments? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. I 
appreciate the observations of the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no confu- 
sion about that. 

Mr. PURTELL. What he was doing 
was talking about the Director of the 
ODM, not the language of the proposed 
amendment. : 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The first para- 
graph of the letter says what it was, 
There is no doubt about it. It was an 
endorsement of the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. PURTELL. The Senator knows 
that is not exactly so. When the Secre- 
tary of Commerce appeared before the 
committee, he made the statement I read, 
and I believe that at that meeting the 
Senator from Utah was present. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In order to clarify 
the matter, let me say, if the Senator 
will permit me to do so, that the first 
paragraph specifically refers to the 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
the Senator from Utah, and that is the 
amendment now in question. I refer to 
the first paragraph of the letter on page 
115 of the hearings. That letter is dated 
April 20. The Secretary of Commerce 
was directly commenting on the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

Mr. PURTELL. I do not believe he 
was commenting on the amendment 
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when he said what I said he said after 
the letter had been written. 

The views of the Department of the 
Air Force lend further support to the re- 
jection of the Bennett amendment. In 
his report to the committee, Secretary 
Quarles wrote: 

Proper application of the dispersal policy 
is an extremely complex matter and requires 
sound judgment and careful consideration 
of many factors. Each case has its own 
peculiar circumstances and, therefore, there 
is no established pattern or formula which 
gives proper weight to each factor involved. 
Consequently, it is important that the de- 
partments be allowed to exercise their judg- 
ment to the fullest extent within the broad 
policy as already established in existing 
executive directives. Particularly in this re- 
gard, it is noted that section 2 of S. 2879 
would require that “in the procurement of 
goods and services under any provision of 
law, the Department of Defense * * * shall 
apply to the greatest practicable extent the 
principle of the geographical dispersal of 
such facilities in the interest of national de- 
tense.“ This provision would require that 
consideration be given to a broad general 
principle not always consistent with other 
procurement objectives. While S. 2879 is en- 
tirely consistent in its intent, with existing 
Department of Defense policy, the very fact 
that it exists could give rise to question as 
to its interpretation in individual cases and, 
in that sense, be confusing. It is therefore, 
felt that the purpose of S. 2879 is clearly 
recognized and being accomplished under 
existing directives, and that the enactment 
of this bill is undesirable. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. PURTELL. May I have 2 more 
minutes? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield 2 minutes to my 
colleague from Connecticut. 

Mr. PURTELL. On page 4 of the com- 
mittee report it is stated: 

It is the considered view of the commit- 
tee that the amendment will bring public 
support to the agencies dispersal program, 
and thereby contribute to the national 
security. 

The principle of geographical dispersal is 
vital to our national security. Congress 
should not shirk responsibility for this 
policy. The committee urges that Congress 
give its full support to the agencies work- 
ing on this program, through the enactment 
of this amendment. 


If this is what the amendment is to 
accomplish, namely a reaffirmation of an 
existing dispersal program, why is it 
necessary at all to insert entirely new 
language in the act when a statement in 
the report itself would be more than 
sufficient. If there is concern over the 
existing dispersal program, then I believe 
that the Secretary of Commerce offered a 
very good suggestion when he said: 

I would think that if the committee 
wanted, in its report on the bill or otherwise, 
to instruct ODM and the Commerce Depart- 
ment to give an exhaustive look at what we 
are accomplishing and how we are proceeding 
and make recommendations, if there are any, 


that would come from such a study, that 
would be highly desirable. 


There does not appear to be any clear- 
cut reason for the approval of this 
amendment and I urge the Senate to 
reject it. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from California. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
my colleague the Senator yield? 

Mr.KUCHEL. Iyield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the motion to table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. 

Ever since the enactment of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 and the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been 
interested in a sound policy of dispersal 
of defense industries. All the people of 
the United States agree that a sound 
policy of dispersal should prevail with 
respect to the awarding by our Govern- 
ment of defense industrial contracts. 

Again and again, as new information 
has come to the executive agencies of 
the Federal Government, the dispersal 
policy has been modernized and kept 
up to date. 

Last January a very carefully consid- 
ered dispersal order was adopted by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, to take 
the place of one which had been in effect 
prior thereto. One paragraph of the 
order which is now in effect reads as 
follows: 

1, Policy: It is the policy of the United 
States to encourage and, when appropriate, 
to require that new facilities and major ex- 
pansions of existing facilities important to 
national security be located, insofar as prac- 
ticable, so as to reduce the risk of damage 
in the event of attack; and to encourage 
and, when appropriate, require the incor- 
poration of protective construction features 
in new and existing facilities to provide re- 
sistance to weapons effects suitable to the 
locations of said facilities. 


Then the order carefully enumerates 
the criteria according to which the De- 
partment of Defense and, indeed, all 
the departments of the Government of 
the United States, shall conduct them- 
selves with respect to the awarding of 
contracts in the defense field. 

Where does the Department of De- 
fense stand on the suggestion that the 
Bennett amendment be written into 
law? I call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas to the fact that the 
Department of Defense is opposed to the 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter written by the Department 
of the Air Force on the 30th of April 
1956, be printed in the RECORD as a part 
of my remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, April 30, 1956. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your recent request to the Secretary of De- 
tense for a report on S. 2879, 84th Congress, 
a bill “to promote the dispersal of indus- 
trial facilities in the interest of national 
defense.” The Department of the Air Force 
has been assigned the responsibility for ex- 
pressing the views of the Department of De- 
tense. 

Section 1 of S, 2879 declares that it is 
the policy of the Congress to promote geo- 
graphical dispersal of industrial facilities in 
the interest of national defense, and to dis- 
courage the concentration of such produc- 
tion facilities in areas which are vulnerable 
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to attack. Sections 2 and 3 of the bill pre- 
scribe a course of conduct intended to Carry 
out that policy. 

The Department of the Air Force on behalf 
of the Department of Defense, while in 
agreement with the general objective of the 
bill, does not favor its enactment for the 
following reasons: 

The Department of Defense policy with 
respect to industrial dispersal is outlined in 
Department of Defense Directive No. 5220.5 
dated November 17, 1955. The criteria out- 
lined in this directive that are to be con- 
sidered in seeking a solution to the problem 
of dispersal are (1) that dispersal will be 
the key factor in selection of additional 
sources for an item for which there are mul- 
tiple sources; (2) dispersal will be one of 
the prime considerations in the location of 
new facility construction particularly when 
furnished at Government expense or with 
Federal aid to construction although this 
may not necessarily apply to those new fa- 
cilities which constitute a desirable, but 
relatively minor, adjunct to existing defense 
facilities; (3) that all facilities will be main- 
tained in use as required, and every effort 
will be made to require the use of existing 
facilities before neu facilities are con- 
structed; (4) that the urgency of dispersal 
should always be weighed against the ur- 
gency of the request for timely delivery of 
the vital products involved; and (5) that 
consistent with the preceding, the objective 
shall be to avoid the tendency toward over- 
concentration of critical defense facilities in 
target areas. 

The Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization by virtue of the authority vest- 
ed in him, issued on January 11, 1956, De- 
fense Mobilization Order I-19, subject: “Dis- 
persion and Protective Construction—Policy, 
Criteria, Responsibilities." This order indi- 
cates that: 

“It is the policy of the United States to 
encourage and, when appropriate, to require 
that new facilities and major expansions of 
existing facilities important to national se- 
curity be located, insofar as practicable, so 
as to reduce the risk of damage in the event 
of attack; and to encourage and, when ap- 
propriate, require the incorporation of pro- 
tective construction features in new and 
existing facilities to provide resistance to 
weapons effects suitable to the locations of 
said facilities.” 

Proper application of the dispersal policy 
is an extremely complex matter and requires 
sound judgment and careful consideration 
of many factors. Each case has its own 
peculiar circumstances, and therefore, there 
is no established pattern or formula which 
gives proper weight to each factor involved. 
Consequently, it is important that the de- 
partments be allowed to exercise their judg- 
ment to the fullest extent within the broad 
policy as already established in existing Ex- 
ecutive directives. Particularly in this re- 
gard, it is noted that section 2 or S. 2879 
would require that “in the procurement of 
goods and services under any provision of 
law, the Department of Defense * * * shall 
apply to the greatest practicable extent the 
principle of the geographical dispersal of 
such facilities in the interest of national de- 
fense.” This provision would require that 
consideration be given to a broad general 
principle not always consistent with other 
procurement objectives. While S. 2879 is 
entirely consistent in its intent, with exist- 
ing Department of Defense policy, the very 
fact that it exists could give rise to question 
as to its interpretation in individual cases 
and, in that sense, be confusing. It is 
therefore felt that the purpose of S. 2879 is 
clearly recognized and being accomplished 
under existing directives, and that the en- 
actment of this bill is undesirable. 

Insofar as the budgetary effect on the De- 
partment of Defense is concerned, section 
3 of S. 2879 would appear to negate any ad- 
verse effect thereon. 
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This report has been coordinated within 
the Department of Defense in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD A. QUARLES. 


Mr. KUCHEL. I quote a portion of 
the letter: 

The Department of the Air Force, on behalf 
of the Department of Defense, while in agree- 
ment with the general objective of the bill, 
does not favor its enactment for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


I wish to say to my good friend from 
Arkansas that as I listened to his com- 
ments with respect to the Nelson report, 
I heard nothing which would indicate 
that the present Government policy of 
dispersal is being ineptly applied or is not 
being properly applied in the field in 
which it operates. 

Mr. President, much has been said 
during the course of this debate by my 
able colleague from California, my able 
colleagues from Connecticut, and my 
able colleague from Rhode Island with 
respect to the ill-considered language of 
the so-called Bennett amendment. I 
have the greatest respect for the Senator 
from Utah. I know of no finer man in 
this body than is the author of the 
amendment, but the fact remains that 
the amendment is ill-considered, For 
the first time we hear such phrases as 
“limited geographic areas” and. geo- 
graphic dispersion.” Who is going to sit 
in judgment as to what those phrases 
mean if Congress adopts the Bennett 
amendment and writes it into the law? 

‘Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully concur in 
the Senator’s statement, but if he will go 
a bit further, he will find the following 
language in the amendment: 

In the construction of any Government- 
owned industrial facilities, in the rendition 
of any Government financial assistance for 
the construction, expansion, or improvement 
of any industrial facilities, and in the pro- 
curement of goods and services. 


Does not the Senator believe that lan- 
guage is broad enough to affect a small- 
business man or a small supplier who 
may, in turn, be called upon to supply 
larger industries, whether it be for de- 
fense or otherwise? 

Mr. KUCHEL. My colleague is 100 
percent correct. There is no limitation 
upon the words which have been used in 
this particular amendment. So far as 
the specific point to which my colleague 
has alluded, unquestionably any inter- 
pretation of the language used would 
make this amendment apply to just such 
a situation as my able colleague from 
California has indicated. That is so, Mr. 
President, it seems to me, as to every 
sentence in the amendment. It is wide 
open. It does not apply merely to the 
defense of our country. It utilizes new 
words and phrases rather than those 
which have been carefully drafted and 
perfected and which for the past several 
years have formed the basis of a sound 
policy of dispersal for our country. 
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Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. First, I wish to associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, of the Senators from Connecti- 
cut, and of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Is it not true that this proposal is not 
new? I believe that in 1951 it was 
brought up, and as early as 1944 similar 
amendments were considered by the 
Senate, but each time the Senate, in its 
wisdom, saw fit to reject such an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from 
Michigan is completely correct in his 
recollection of the history. Similar pro- 
posals have been dealt with in prior ses- 
sions of the Congress. 

Mr. POTTER. Is it not true that if it 
were the intention of the authors of the 
amendment to keep in effect present dis- 
persal policies they would have included 
other factors which are now a part of 
our Government policy? If we intend 
to put all the emphasis on geographic 
location, chaos might develop in the na- 
tional economy and our whole industrial 
structure. Irrespective of whoever 
might be in the executive branch of the 
Government, there would be pressure, 
for political considerations, to move in- 
dustrial plants. 

Mr. KUCHEL, The Senator is exactly 
correct, and he has underlined one of the 
ites points to be made in this con- 

est. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a further 
word. It has been suggested by those 
who sponsor the amendment that inter- 
pretation would be difficult if it spelled 
out all the criteria. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
again expired. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield 2 
more minutes to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, of 
course, interpretation is difficult in a dif- 
ficult problem such as this, but the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has pro- 
ceeded in a sound fashion with respect 
to dispersal, and it has a lengthy list of 
criteria which all Federal agencies are 
required to follow. Why, Mr. President, 
throw it all out the window and adopt 
the very loose language which appears 
in the amendment which is now before 
the Senate? 

I hope the motion of my able colleague 
from Connecticut will prevail and that 
once again the Senate will reject an at- 
tempt to write something into the law 
which is not in the best interest of the 
people and of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Utah, 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, may I 
inquire how much time remains on each 
side with reference to this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). There are 9 min- 
utes remaining of the time of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, and the opposi- 
tion has used no time whatever. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the debate, in the time provided by 
the supporters of the motion to lay on 
the table, I think most of the case has 
been made. I have prepared a speech 
which would require about 20 minutes to 
deliver. Included in it are several ex- 
hibits which I should like to have printed 
in the Recorp. In order to bring this 
matter to a head I wish to make a short 
statement with reference to the speech, 
put the speech into the Recorp without 
reading it, and call for a quorum, after 
which we may have a vote on the subject, 
the yeas and nays having been ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest that the Senator complete his 
oral statement in whatever time he 
wishes to use, put his prepared state- 
ment into the Recorp, and then if both 
sides yield back all their remaining time, 
we can have a quorum call without the 
time being charged to either side. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks I 
have prepared be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at this point, together with 
certain exhibits which fit properly into 
the remarks. That having been done, I 
am prepared to agree that all time in 
opposition to the motion be yielded back. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and exhibits were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SPEECH BY SENATOR BENNETT ON INDUSTRIAL 
DISPERSAL 

Since I am the author of the disputed 
amendment on industrial dispersal which is 
in the Defense Production Act, I feel it would 
be appropriate to speak briefly concerning 
that amendment, especially in view of its 
importance to national security and the mis- 
apprehensions which have arisen with re- 
gard toit. First of all, I wish to acknowledge 
the fine support this amendment has received 
from the committee chairman and other 
members of the majority and minority. This 
matter of industrial dispersal deserves that 
sort of bipartisan support. 

If it were not for the “awful arithmetic” 
of nuclear weapons and the fact of a 
shrunken world—a world which will grow 
even smaller—there would be little reason 
to advocate the geographical dispersal of this 
Nation’s industrial facilities. However, two 
objectives seem paramount with regard to 
our national security. First, this Nation 
must possess retaliatory power of tremen- 
dous proportions to use in the event of an 
attack. Second, this Nation must have the 
capacity to survive and rise from the ashes 
of an atomic attack—if one comes, Fortu- ' 
nately, in our preparations for both retalia- 
tion and recuperation we may also deter 
the enemy from attacking. As one of our 
military leaders has said, “We believe, how- 
ever, that our primary objective is to con- 
vince the enemy that he should not attack, 
and if we can deter the enemy from attack- 
ing, we have achieved a 100-percent air de- 
tense.“ 

One of the best ways we have to insure 
the survival of this Nation in the event of 
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an attack is the dispersal of our critical 
facilities. Dispersal is still sound nonmili- 
tary defense. To argue that dispersal is 
obsolete is to adopt an atitude of “eat, drink, 
and be merry for tomorrow we die.” Dis- 
persal is not absolute security; nothing is 
today. But dispersal does offer another 
means by which we can take added precau- 
tions which may save lives and facilities if 
an attack comes. I have little sympathy for 
the argument that because 30 million people 
might be killed in atomic attack that to 
worry about saving 10 million is foolish. 
This is saying that because absolute secu- 
rity is unattainable, relative security is of 
little value. We must do all we can. We 
must not adopt an attitude of hopelessness. 

I should like now to direct the attention 
of this body to some of the facts concerning 
the present concentration of industry in the 
United States. 

One study indicates two H-bombs could 
destroy one-third of our steelmaking capacity 
and 10 H-bombs could destroy three-fourths 
of our steel industry. Bomb placements on 
5 cities: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Youngstown, 
Cleveland, and Detroit, would destroy 50 per- 
cent of our steel industry. Five additional 
bombs would bring the total to nearly 75 
percent. Two-thirds of the ingotmaking 
capacity of the United States is concentrated 
in eight districts. 

Not only are plants vulnerable but so are 
the workers who live in proximity to the 
plants. I have a chart showing the concen- 
tration of industrial workers in nine differ- 
ent types of industries which my colleagues 
may wish to view. I insert in my remarks 
a table prepared by the Defense Department 
showing this same concentration of skilled 
workers. It is noteworthy with regard to 
many of those industries that workers com- 
prising over 50 percent of the United States 
total live in only 17 areas. Many of these 
areas would be overlapped by H-bomb fall- 
outs. Forty-five percent of the Nation's peo- 
ple and industry are within range of sub- 
marine-launched missiles, according to 
Project East River. 

I insert in my remarks excerpts from the 
testimony by Gen. Omar Bradley and Gen. 
. Carl Spaatz before the Senate Subcommittee 
on the Air Force. In this testimony General 
Spaatz points up the fact that the initial 
attack by the Russians need not come by 
alrpower alone. The Soviets have over 400 
submarines with which they can approach 
our coastlines. The submarines could lob 
guided missiles with atomic warheads. The 
general reminded us of the pitiable position 
we were once in with regard to a mere 50 
German subs, Under questioning by the 
junior Senator from Washington, General 
Spaatz regarded the 500-mile missile—not 
the future ICBM—when launched from subs 
as capable of crippling our Nation's industry 
and as posing a serious threat to our exist- 
ence, If not used in the initial attack, So- 
viet submarines, in the view of General 
Partridge, would pose a great threat to us, 
because some 30 percent of the profitable tar- 
gets in the United States lie within 150 miles 
of the shores.” The general says if the So- 
viets put just 50 bombs on target, 40 percent 
of our population and 50 percent of our key 
facilities, and 60 percent of our industry 
could be destroyed. He says further that 
such an attack would be “catastrophic.” 

- I insert in my remarks excerpts from the 

testimony of General Partridge before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee on May 
25, 1956. Again General Partridge stresses 
that certainly some Soviet bombers would 
get through, and that those areas contain- 
ing 58 percent of our population and 75 
percent of our industry, along with the SAC 
bases and AEC installations would be con- 
sidered prime targets. He stresses, too, that 
the Soviets would strive for surprise. 

Another example of our vulnerability is 
the chemical processing industry. Eight 
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H-bombs could destroy plants employing 20 
percent of all employees in chemical process- 
ing industries, more than 40 percent of our 
petroleum refining capacity, and 46 percent 
of our chemistry plants, and 52 percent of the 
Nation's skilled workers who produce instru- 
ments. In the Great Lakes region, for ex- 
ample, are to be found 47 percent of our 
electrical machinery manufacturing and 40 
percent of our nonelectrical machinery 
production. Only four H-bombs would be 
required to take out nearly half of our 
petroleum processing industry. 

Examples could be multiplied ad infinitum. 
I have brought these few to the attention of 
the Senate to indicate the problem we face. 
Of course, we can react to this challenge 
in various ways. We can do nothing. We 
can convulse our Nation by the uprooting 
of existing industry. Or we can concentrate 
on dispersing new facilities over a period of 
time. No one seriously entertains the idea 
of moving existing industry. No one can 
seriously advocate doing nothing. We have 
wisely chosen a middle course aimed at new 
facilities. I emphasize at this point that 
the provision in this bill does not relate to 
existing industry. It does state, however, 
that in the construction of new facilities 
in which the Government renders financial 
assistance, geographical dispersal shall be 
one of the factors to be taken into consid- 
eration. This seems to me to be a minimum 
effort to achieve dispersal. It is realistic 
yet effective. Of course, Government can- 
not tell industry where it can build, but the 
Goverenment can refuse financial assistance 
unless a dispersed site is selected from among 
several suggested alternatives. The taxpayer 
at least ought to have the assurance that 
his money is not being spent to increase 
our already dangerous vulnerability. 

One estimate has been made indicating 
that if we channeled 78 percent of the nor- 
mal private investment for the next 10 years 
into dispersed areas we'd have as much 
dispersed capacity as we had total capacity 
in 1950. 

Some have said we already have an indus- 
trial dispersal program. That is true. But 
the man who manages that program, Dr. 
Flemming, feels very strongly that the pro- 
gram would be strengthened if Congress were 
to declare itself on the matter. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Record at this point remarks by 
Dr. Flemming before the House Committee 
on Government Operations. 

The Administrator of our Federal civil-de- 
fense program, Val Peterson, feels the same 
way about Congress asserting itself with re- 
gard to dispersal. In a statement before 
that same committee Mr. Peterson said, “In 
the era of intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
when our potential tactical warning time 
will be drastically shortened, dispersal ap- 
pears the most effective preattack defense 
measure.” I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert the context of that remark at this point 
in the RECORD. 

By way of underlining the need for con- 
gressional support of dispersal, I should like 
to draw the Senate’s attention to excerpts 
from a press conference held by the former 
Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Talbott, to 
defend his proposal to disperse our future 
aircraft plants. I ask unanimous consent to 
have that excerpt inserted in my remarks. 

The press asked Secretary Talbott if Con- 
gress backed him up in his policy of dis- 
persal. All Mr. Talbott could say was that 
the President, Dr. Flemming, and Secretary 
Wilson were for it. He was asked if Con- 
gress had ever endorsed dispersal. He said 
Congress had discussed it. Finally, an aide 


said Congress had given tacit concurrence to 


dispersal. 

On a question of this type there should 
be no doubt in anyone’s mind as to where 
Congress stands. No Secretary of the Air 
Force should again feel that we aren't with 
him, or that there is an absence of approval 
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by Congress of something so vital to our na- 
tional security. 

I do not think it redundant for Congress 
to speak out when so much is at stake. This 
provision may not change the mechanics of 
this program but it will certainly give it 
emphasis and support and strengthen the 
hands of those who administer it. 

I insert editorials from the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, Des Moines Register, and -the 
Tampa Times in favor of dispersal. I also 
insert an article from the Harvard Business 
Review entitled “Industry Must Prepare for 
Atomic Attack.” Also a statement by the 
Federation of American Scientists, repre- 
senting 2,000 scientists favoring this dis- 
persal provision in the pending bill. 

I want to emphasize again that this 
amendment, agreed to by the committee, 
does not make dispersal the sole factor in 
locating plants. A company seeking to lo- 
cate a new plant site will obviously take into 
consideration many other factors. For in- 
stance, the firm would probably look for a 
favorable local tax structure, but surely Con- 
gress does not need to write that into the 
bill. As the mechanics of this program op- 
erate, the same firm would be advised (as- 
suming there was no need for an exception) 
that if Government aid was to be given it 
should locate in a dispersed site. Site sug- 
gestions are usually made by our Federal 
officials. The company is free then to test 
several prospective sites against all the other 
criteria which are important to a new 
facility. 

It seems to me there is a real distinc- 
tion between Congress asserting itself with 
regard to dispersal as a criterion and hav- 
ing Congress say, “No plants will be lo- 
cated where there is no water or electricity.” 
Our businessmen and Federal officials are 
wise enough to see that distinction. 

Some have said that if this provision stays 
in the bill it means dispersal will run ram- 
pant. I am sure that will not be the case; 
but our progress has been slight and, if any- 
thing, we have erred on the side of timidity 
with regard to the location of critical fa- 
cilities. The 1955 review of Project East 
River concluded that our progress had been 
“disappointing.” In what I consider an un- 
derstatement, that review also said: “It is 
fair to state that the political and economic 
obstacles to any such program were under- 
estimated by project East River.” 

The review committee, composed of dis- 
tinguished citizens, called for more Federal 
leadership and for the Federal Government 
to set an example in new Federal construc- 
tion. We need to set that example both by 
a declaration of policy and in connection 
with Federal construction. 

I insert a copy of a letter sent to the heads 
of all Federal agencies and departments with 
regard to new construction, urging dispersal, 
wherever possible, of new Federal facilities. 
The provision in this bill covers this facet of 
dispersal, too. I see no reason why Con- 
grees, which appropriates the money for new 
Federal buildings and construction, should 
not concern itself with where those facili- 
ties are to be located, especially if they are 
critical in nature. 

Our program of utilizing tax amortizations 
to effect dispersal has helped; but since there 
is a decline in our possibilities for dispersal 
through that means, we must utilize such 
things as our procurement program to aid 
in dispersing facilities. 

I insert a table showing the disposition of 
certificates of necessity for the calendar year 
1953. ‘This table indicates that of 3,770 ap- 
plications, 3,111 were for less than $1 million 
and, therefore, dispersal did not apply. Of 
the remainder, laying aside ODM norms, 
only 210 met dispersal criteria involving $1.6 
million out of over $5 million in original 
applications. Only about 4,9 percent of the 
total cases were told to disperse or else. 

Mention has been made that dispersal did 
not help Germany in World War II. It is 
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true, they encountered difficulty after dis- 
persing certain facilities. But if Germany 
had followed a system of multiple sources 
of supply for critical items, she would have 
been much stronger. Over 50 percent of her 
antifriction bearings were produced in 
Schweinfurt. After successful Allied bomb- 
ings of Schweinfurt, according to our 
strategic bombing survey, Germany’s inter- 
dependent industry was nearly paralyzed. 

Multiple source of supply is the key to 
real dispersal. It is a realistic, yet effective, 
way of achieving dispersion. It can be at- 
tained by guiding our new facilities into 
areas which are dispersed. Surely Congress 
will want to join with the Executive in im- 
plementing a program of this type. This 
program of dispersal may spell survival for 
millions of Americans in the event of at- 
tack. As I have said before, I can see no 
reason for Congress to remain silent with 
so much at stake. I urge the Senate to 
support this provision and to oppose any 
efforts to delete it from the bill. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS), MOBILIZA- 
TION PLANNING AND STATISTICS DIVISION, 
INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES PROTECTION PRANCH 

Concentration of essential defense industries 
in United States metropolitan areas based 
on employment in 1953 


Percent of United 


States total in— 
Type of manufacture 
TP | ee | 8 
areas | areas Areas 
ee 41.9 | 48.9 53.8 
aroan as ana. ga products 49.1 | 57.9 | 61.9 
Rubber et! A RAE SA 20.0 55.8 67.2 
Primary metals 54.8 | 63.2 72.3 
Fabricated ‘metal: ja 54.6 | 64.1 72.7 
1 (except e 42.6 | 56.2 66.9 
Electrical machinery 58.1 | 69.6 | 73.2 
‘Transportation equip 54.2 | 68.9 | 80.0 
Instruments 47. 8 72. 4 76. 8 
Total essential deſense in- 
dus try 50.0 62.6] 71.3 
United States urban population. 47.8 | 57.5 64.9 


Source: Employment reported in County Business 
Patterns, 1953, published by U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Health, Education, and 
‘Welfare. 

AREAS INCLUDED IN EMPLOYMENT DATA 


In terms of industrial (manufacturing) 
employment in March 1953, the 16 top-rank- 
ing metropolitan areas were: New York- 
northeast New Jersey; Chicago, Il.: Detroit, 
Mich.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Baltimore, Md.; Hartford-New 
Britain, Conn.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Youngs- 
town, Ohio; San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. 

Nore.—Because it is the seat of govern- 
ment, Washington, D. C., is considered as im- 
portant as any of the above cities, and the 
attached statistics include it in the top 17 
areas.) 

The next 18 areas are: Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Akron, Ohio; Rochester, N. Y.; Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Minn.; Dayton, Ohio; Kansas City, 
Mo.-Kans.; Flint, Mich.; Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Toledo, Ohio; Canton, Ohio; Providence, 
R. I.; Columbus, Ohio; Houston, Tex.; 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. Y.; Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, Pa.; Syracuse, N. X.; 
Wichita, Kans.; Seattle, Wash. 

The following 22 areas are included: Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Springfield-Holyoke, Mass.; South 
Bend, Ind.; San Diego, Calif.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Davenport, Iowa, and Rock Island- 
Moline, III.; Waterbury, Conn.; Dallas, Tex.; 
Evansville, Ind.; Wheeling, W. Va.; and Steu- 
benville, Ohio; Erie, Pa.; Rockford, III. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Loraine- 
Elyria, Ohio; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Peoria, DL; 
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Worcester, Mass.; Trenton, N. J.; New Haven, 
Conn.; New Orleans, La.; Atlanta, Ga. 
HEARINGS BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 

AIR Force OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED 

SERVICES 

(Pp. 27, 41, 57) 

General BrapLey. Not unless we can pro- 
tect our industry while we are so doing. 
I don’t think that we are going to fight the 
whole war with what we have in being. I 
hope that we can protect our industry and 
our country to the point where we can con- 
tinue to produce. So I would hestitate to 
say we had to win the war with the forces 
in being on D-day, but we might lose it if 
we did not protect ourselves to the point 
where we could continue to produce. 

+ » . . * 

General Spaatz. I would assume he could. 
I think he can; yes. Now we come to an- 
other problem. You are talking now about 
Russian airpower vis-a-vis our airpower. 
But the attack, the initial attack by the 
Russians, if they make it, is not confined 
to airpower. They have over 400 submarines, 
and quite obviously they are not going to 
attack us until they are ready to attack, and 
then make a surprise attack. Those sub- 
marines at such time will be equipped with 
guided missiles. If they turn those 400 sub- 
marines loose in the 2 oceans and approach 
our coastlines, and start lobbing those guided 
missiles with atomic warheads around, that 
is another serious threat which we must 
be prepared to meet. Everyone remembers 
back in the early days of World War II the 
pitiable position of our military strength in 
meeting the 30 or 45 German submarines 
hovering off our coast at that time. If you 
multiply that by a factor of 10 or more and 
add atomic guided missiles, you will see that 
becomes quite a problem, 

„ * . . . 

Senator Jackson. Assume the 500-mile 
ballistic missile, as you pointed out, isn’t 
it a fact that you could reach a substantial 
part of the industrial heartland of the United 
States from our coasts, the three coasts? 

General Spaatz. Yes; the most important 
part. 

Senator Jackson. The most important 
part? 

General Spaatz. The most important part, 
I would say. 

Senator Jackson. Of the United States in- 
dustrial complex? 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Insofar as our warmak- 
ing or defense-making potential is con- 
cerned? 

General Spaatz. Yes; insofar as our exist- 
ence as a nation is concerned. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL PARTRIDGE BEFORE THE 
SENATE ARMED SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEE, 
May 25, 1956 
In evaluating the Soviet threat we feel 

that the Soviets, if they attack at all, would 

launch a very large-scale air attack against 
this country and that they would do their 
best to achieve surprise. 

* * . . . 

If unopposed, we believe that a large per- 
centage of the bombers launched by the 
Soviets could reach their targets in the 
United States. 

* * * . . 


We believe that the Soviets would attack 
not only the large metropolitan areas that 
contain the bulk of our population and in- 
dustry, but that they would also attack the 
bases from which we mount our retaliatory 
strikes. 

. . . s . 

Fifty-five percent of the population of the 
country and about 75 percent of its industry 
are concentrated in 170 metropolitan areas. 
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I believe these areas, plus the Strategic Air 
Command's bases and the Atomic Energy 
Commission's facilities, would be considered 
prime targets by the Russians. 

. a 


If the Russians successfully attacked 
the 50 most important metropolitan area 
targets in the complex you have described, 
how much of our population and industry 
would this bring under fire? About 40 
percent of the population and about 60 per- 
cent of the industry of the country. 


OUTLINE OF TESTIMONY OF ARTHUR S. FLEM- 
MING, DIRECTOR, BEFORE THE MILITARY Or- 
ERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 

(Pp. 10, 11, 22, 23) 

We also believe, however, that attention 
must be given to steps that would help to in- 
sure the fact that a portion of our mobiliza- 
tion base would be available following an 
attack on this country for use in connec- 
tion with survival and rehabilitation activ- 
ities, as well as for the production of those 
few essential military end items that would 
be required during the first phase following 
an attack and to resume production on other 
items as soon as possible in order to prepare 
for the second phase. This is why we issued 
Defense Mobilization Order I-19 to take the 
place of a dispersal policy that had been in 
effect since 1951. 

* * . * . 


Except under very unusual circumstances, 
we will not grant fast tax writeoffs unless 
the facility is located in conformity with the 
advice of the Department of Commerce. The 
Defense Department is applying the policy 
to military projects and to industrial facil- 
ities to which it has a special interest. 


* * * * * 


Personally, I feel, however, that programs 
that are now being carried forward in this 
area and programs that may be inaugurated 
in this area do not rest on as sound a foun- 
dation as should be the case: (1) There is a 
tendency on the part of some citizens to ig- 
nore the problems in this area in the hope 
that it will never be necessary to face them. 
(2) On the other hand, there is a tendency 
on the part of others to regard the problems 
as being of such magnitude as to defy solu- 
tion. (3) It is clear that a widespread ac- 
ceptance of either point of view could lead to 
a situation where we would be giving up one 
of our most effective deterrents to war. I 
have had the feeling, and still have the feel- 
ing, that in order to make the maximum pos- 
sible progress in this area, the legislative 
branch and the executive branch should 
unite in expressing their convictions rela- 
tive to the absolute necessity of facing these 
problems in a realistic manner, and also in 
expressing their joint judgment relative to 
the broad framework of policies within which 
the solution to these problems should be 
worked out. 

1. I have the feeling that this objective 
could be realized if, for example, there should 
be established a joint Legislative-Executive 
Commission to which such an assignment 
would be made. 

2. It would be my hope that such a Com- 
mission could develop an agreed-upon state- 
ment of policies to be followed in this area 
which would be approved by the Members 
of both Houses of Congress and by the Presi- 
dent. 

3. Such a statement would provide the 
foundation on which the executive branch 
and the legislative branch could develop pro- 
grams which would be received with the con- 
sideration that should be accorded them by 
the citizens of this country because these 
citizens would know that they had the en- 
dorsement not only of the executive branch 
but also of the elected representatives of the 
people. 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
AIR FORCE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED 
SERVICES 

(Pp. 239, 264) 

A Soviet submarine attack would, however, 
pose a great threat to us after the initial 
attack, because some 30 percent of the profit- 
‘able targets in the United States lie within 
150 miles of the shores. 

* . . * . 

You may think that 170 targets is a very 
small number, but let's look at the concen- 
tration of resources in those target areas. If 
we assume that the Russians could push 
home an attack of only—that would put just 
50 bombs on the target, and that the bombs 
were placed properly, and were of the proper 
size, we would destroy or at least bring under 
fire about 40 percent of the population, 50 

nt of the key facilities, and 60 percent 
of the industry of the United States, total. 


If all 170 targets were successfully attacked 
some 55-58 percent of the population and 75 
percent of the industry would be brought 
under fire, with disastrous results. Iam sure 
you all agree that such an attack (deletion 
by Department of Defense censor) in this 
country would be catastrophic. 

General PARTRIDGE. (Deletion by Depart- 
ment of Defense censor.) In a few years. 
Our capability is growing all the time. As a 
matter of doctrine, we believe that the best 
defense is a good offense, and we believe that 
our primary mission in the Air Defense Com- 
mand is to defend the bases from which the 
Strategic Air Command is going to operate 
(deletion by Department of Defense censor). 
We believe also that we have to provide a 
Teasonable, an equitable protection for the 
key facilities, the population centers, and our 
industry. 

* 


We believe, however, that our primary ob- 
jective is to convince the enemy that he 
should not attack, and if we can deter the 
enemy from attacking we have achieved a 
100-percent air defense. 


* > * . 


STATEMENT FOR THE MILITARY OPERATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON Gov- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, VAL PETERSON, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR 


In this connection I repeat there are only 
two essential principles with any validity 
against nuclear weapons: Distance and 
shielding. 

As far as distance is concerned we have 
two ways of using distance: Evacuation, both 
strategic and tactical, which I have men- 
tioned briefiy in connection with the survival 
plan studies, and dispersal. In talking of 
dispersal I do not mean transplanting ex- 
isting industry to areas that may now be 
less vulnerable, but simply that in the fu- 
ture expansions of industry be placed so 
as to reduce our vulnerability. I am con- 
vinced that recent enormous advances in 
communications and transportation make 
‘possible such dispersal without sacrifice of 
productive strength. 

In the era of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, when our potential tactical warn- 
ing time will be drastically shortened, dis- 

appears the most effective pre-attack 
defense measure. 


MINUTES OF Press BRIEFING HELD BY THE HON- 
ORABLE HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE, THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 1955, 
THE PENTAGON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Participant: The Honorable Roger Lewis, 

Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Ma- 

teriel). 

The Press. Mr. Secretary, Congress has 
never given any endorsement to this dis- 
persal policy, have they? 

Secretary Tareorr. They have discussed it, 
that is all. 
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The Press. Ho do you feel? Do you feel 
you've got pretty good backing in Congress 
if there is going to be any argument about 
this? 

Secretary TALBOTT. I have talked to—the 
President knows all about this dispersal and 
is for it and so is Dr. Flemming, and so is 
Secretary Wilson. They all have endorsed 
the policy of dispersal. 

Mr. McCone. If I could inject a thought 
there, Mr. Secretary. Congress through the 
years has appropriated funds for the activa- 
tion of any number of plants which would 
follow a pattern of dispersal such as Wichita 
and Tulsa and Marietta. 


[From the Atlanta Constitution of April 30, 
1956] 


INDUSTRIAL DISPERSAL Is A “MUST” FOR 
DEFENSE 


A recent extensive study of United States 
civil defense by a group of leading citizens 
came up with the conclusion that the pres- 
ent program is worse than no program at all. 

While this is a probable exaggeration, there 
is no reason to rejoice over the progress that 
has been made in preparing this country for 
a possible atomic attack. Needless to say, 
this lack of preparation is inviting needless 
casualties should such an attack occur. 

One of the failures, according to the study, 
is the slowness in industrial dispersal. Otto 
L. Nelson, Jr., head of the group, told a House 
Government Operations Subcommittee that 
the Soviets might never attack if they knew 
as much as 30 percent of United States in- 
dustry would survive the first bombs. 

A major goal, he emphasized, should be to 
“obtain a balanced 30 percent of our gross 
national production outside the metropolitan 
target zones.” This would just about equal 
all Soviet production, he said, and would 
deter war. 

Standby plants and a decentralization of 
industry into lesser concentrations is a must 
in any civil defense program. Such plans 
have been made, but the slowness in putting 
them into effect is proving a major hazard to 
national security. 


— 


From the Des Moines Register of 
May 2, 1956] 
DISPERSAL OF VITAL INDUSTRIES 


A new battle over the location of defense 
plants is underway in Congress. It grows 
out of the expiration of the present Defense 
Production Act and the request for its exten- 
sion for another 2 years. 

Since development of the atomic bomb 
and long-range bombers, there has never 
been any sound argument raised against the 
case for greater dispersal of vital defense 
plants. Industry agrees that it is needed. 
Labor agrees that it is needed. The military 
agrees that it is a must. And Congress put 
its stamp of approval on the dispersal policy 
when it passed the Defense Production Act 
now in operation. 

Heretofore the Government has relied 
mainly upon persuasion trying to influence 
the location of plants built with Government 
assistance. But persuasion has not always 
been enough, 

Local community interests, business inter- 
ests, and political pressures have operated 
at times to balk some dispersal plans. 

Thus, when Defense Mobilizer Arthur S. 
Flemming indorsed a proposed amendment 
that would strengthen the Government’s 
hand in compelling wider dispersal of vital 
industries, he ran into vigorous opposition 
from several New England Senators, 

The heavily industrialized centers stand 
to gain little from dispersal. They fear they 
may lose some of what they have. 

Strongest support for the strengthening 
amendment came from representatives of 
the Rocky Mountain States which have little 
industry. 
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In both Instances the Senators were judg- 
ing a measure, intended to be in the best 
interests of the Nation as a whole, strictly 
from the selfish interests of their local 
communities. 

That conflict of interest is very likely to 
prevent the granting of stronger powers to 
the Government to compel dispersal, but it 
is at the same time the best argument that 
can be made in behalf of its adoption. 


[From the Tampa Times, April 30, 1956] 


INDUSTRIAL DISPERSAL POLICY URGED BY 
SENATOR 


Important and immediate planning is 
necessary if the United States is to be able to 
withstand the initial blows of an atomic at- 
tack and maintain its industrial output at 
a high level. 

With this point in mind, Senator BENNETT 
of Utah has offered a valuable amendment 
to the Defense Production Act. It would 
require all executive agencies and depart- 
ments to apply the principle of dispersal in 
locating all new industrial facilities in which 
the Government renders financial assistance. 
The key word in the last sentence is “new.” 
Senator BENNETT’s proposal would not force 
removal of existing industries from their 
present sites, but it would discourage fur- 
ther concentration of the Nation’s industrial 
production power in single target sectors. 

Naturally, representatives of the estab- 
lished industrial centers—such as the New 
England States—are opposed to the amend- 
ment. They want nothing to inhibit the 
growth of the already giant plants in their 
areas. Yet, in taking this attitude, they are 
placing the Nation in an extremely precari- 
ous position. 

Here is the danger as Senator BENNETT 
sees it: 

“Sixty percent of America’s industrial pro- 
duction lies in a ‘heartland’ running from 
Illinois to lower New England. With the 
fall-out problem what it is, this entire area 
could be blanketed by destruction. 

“Forty-five percent of the Nation's in- 
dustry is within range of submarine- 
launched missiles.” 

It should be noted here that the Russian 
Navy has the largest underwater armada in 
the world. Its submarine fleet is reported 
at 400, with a production rate of new sub- 
marines set at 85 per year, Since the Rus- 
sians have little coastal area to protect and 
no shipping lanes to guard, the submarine 
fleet is clearly an attack force. 

Senator BENNETT further observes that 77 
percent of the Nation’s total coke capacity, 
82 percent of its iron capacity, and 73 per- 
cent of its ingot capacity is contained within 
10 districts. One H-bomb exploded near the 
center of each district would severely damage 
these vital fuel capacities. 

The Senator estimates that only two H- 
bombs would be needed to cut the United 
States steelmaking capacity by one-third; 
4 of these weapons could destroy more than 
40 of the petroleum refining centers and 
saturation nuclear bombing of the Great 
Lakes region could drastically cripple elec- 
trical and nonelectrical machinery produc- 
tion. 

These figures demonstrate rather fright- 
eningly the vulnerability of United States 
industry to an enemy attack. Less than a 
dozen well-placed H-bombs could have a 
decisive effect in crippling United States in- 
dustry. Since the industrial might of a 
nation is its basic source of strength in war 
today, a loss of this magnitude could spell 
the difference between victory and defeat. 

Senator BENNETT recognizes that it would 
be impractical to attempt any mass dispersal, 
but his argument that current targets should 
not be made larger makes good sense. He 
simply suggests, for instance, that if an elec- 
trical machinery plant in the Great Lakes 
region is considering enlarging its output by 
constructing new facilities, the new facili- 
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ties should be erected completely out of the 
present area. 

The advantages of dispersal should be ap- 
parent to United States industry and many 
already are looking to other areas to estab- 
lish branch operations. The Air Corps has 
adopted a policy similar to that proposed by 
Senator BENNETT, but the importance of 
even this policy would be greatly highlighted 
if Congress added its weight to such a pro- 
gram. 

In this regard, Senator BENNETT has said, 
“While it is true that the Executive has a 
program of industrial dispersal, I believe 
Congress should share in this program by 
affirmatively stating its policy with regard 
to industrial dispersal. Our failure to do so 
in the past has, in my opinion, reduced the 
effectiveness of the Executive's efforts in this 
regard.” 

Certainly, congressional endorsement of 
the dispersal policy would increase its sig- 
nificance and impress upon both industry 
and the Executive the necessity of adopting 
this program. It is hoped that other Con- 
gressmen see the wisdom of Senator BEN- 
NETT’s proposal and give it their whole- 
hearted support. 


INDUSTRY MUsT PREPARE FOR ATOMIC ATTACK 
(By Marshall K. Wood) 


(Evrror’s Notre—rThis article has been 
written by Mr. Wood while studying at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration under a Rockefeller public service 
award, on leave of absence from his position 
as Chief of the Mobilization Planning Branch, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics). The views expressed 
are his own, and do not necessarily reflect 
the policy of the Department of Defense.) 

This Nation faces a military threat unique 
in its history: An avowedly hostile nation, 
the Soviet Union, with the present capability 
to attack and destroy our major centers of 
population and industry. We do not have 
the power to prevent such an attack, but 
only to blunt it somewhat and perhaps to 
deter it with the threat of retaliation in kind, 
The effectiveness of even the retaliatory 
threat is in question, since the bases from 
which retaliatory strikes would be launched 
are themselves vulnerable to a sneak attack; 
they might be crippled before they could get 
into operation. A measure of short-run pro- 
tection may be achieved by improved air de- 
fense and by the construction of more and 
better dispersed bases for our retaliatory 
forces. 

An even greater threat is on the horizon: 
The development of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles with hydrogen warheads which 
would travel so fast that neither adequate 
warning nor effective interception appears 
possible. The possession of such weapons 
would give a ruthless aggressor a tremen- 
dous advantage. The only defenses against 
these weapons appear to be the creation of 
a mobile retaliatory force, which could main- 
tain the threat of retaliation in kind despite 
a sneak attack; and industrial dispersal, to 
increase the probability that a sufficient, 
balanced industrial capability would remain 
after attack to support continued effective 
combat operations while meeting minimum 
needs of the surviving population. 

Fortunately, it is probably feasible to cre- 
ate such defenses within the 5 to 10 years 
that may remain before substantial quan- 
tities of intercontinental ballistic missiles 
are produced. Business and industrial lead- 
ers have a special stake in these problems— 
not only for the sake of their own survival 
and their interest as citizens and taxpayers, 
but because a major part of the possible re- 
medial action is in their hands. 


CHALLENGE TO INDUSTRY 


If these defenses are to be created, busi- 
nessmen must, in collaboration with the Fed- 
eral Government, take major responsibility 
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for better dispersal and relocation of indus- 
tries essential to national survival and retal- 
iation after atomic attack; for planning the 
use of existing dispersed small plants to meet 
military and vital civilian needs in the event 
of destruction of major metropolitan areas; 
and for the assembly of industrial data and 
development of procedures for rapid pre- 
attack and postattack assessment of damage, 
postattack reprograming, and production 
control. 

The element of initiative is vital. Man- 
agement’s role cannot be considered a pas- 
sive one; “going along” with Government 
leadership is not enough. For reasons which 
will appear later, much of the job can be done 
only by industry. 

Here are the main propositions I shall 
discuss: 

We must face up to the very real possi- 
bility that the best military measures we can 
take may not be an effective deterrent to 
Soviet attack. 

A sùccessful attack against our 50 largest 
metropolitan areas would devastate over 60 
percent of total manufacturing production, 
and over 70 percent of production of the 
critical hard goods industry. Actually the 
effect on production would be even more se- 
vere because of imbalances and bottlenecks, 
at least as our industrial pattern now exists. 

There are many things we can do, both in 
the short and the long run, to increase our 
capability to survive and fight after atomic 
attack. Fundamentally there are two jobs 
to be done: 

1. We must set up administrative ma- 
chinery which would permit us to make the 
best possible use of the human and material 
resources remaining after attack. 

2. We must seek a geographical redistribu- 
tion of our resources, with particular empha- 
sis on achieving such a balance of industry 
in dispersed areas as will most nearly corre- 
spond to our postattack requirements. 

These tasks are equally urgent and should 
be done in parallel; to this end there are a 
number of new techniques and concepts 
that will be helpful. 


MILITARY THREAT 


A great deal is being written about the era 
of “atomic plenty,” and the “nuclear stale- 
mate” which is thought to have arrived with 
it. President Eisenhower says that there is 
no longer any alternative to peace; and this 
can hardly be questioned from the United 
States standpoint. It takes two to make 
peace, however, and Mr. Molotov now holds, 
or purports to hold, a different view: he says 
that nuclear war would destroy the United 
States, but not the Soviet Union. This may 
be only propaganda, but we can hardly afford 
to dismiss it as such without a hard look at 
the question of whether approximate 
equality in nuclear weapons will, in fact, 
necessarily produce a stalemate. 


Atomic plenty 


We have been told officially that nuclear 
weapons have achieved virtually conven- 
tional status in all our armed services. 
Senator SYMINGTON, former Secretary of the 
Air Force and now a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, said in a Senate speech 
last summer that there was no longer any 
shortage of nuclear material, and that it was 
then possible to manufacture both H-bombs 
and A-bombs inexpensively and in great 
volume, 

But as President Eisenhower recently 
pointed out, even if the United States main- 
tains its lead in numbers of atomic weapons, 
it will be of little significance after the 
Soviet Union has enough to serve its pur- 
poses. “If you get enough of a particular 
type of weapon,” he remarked at a news 
conference, “I doubt that it is particularly 
important to have a lot more.” 

What about the capability to deliver 
atomic bombs to targets a quarter of the 
way around the world? The United States 
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is said to have more than 1,000 6-engine 
B47 medium jet bombers, which um- 
ably can reach almost any point in the Soviet 
Union from advanced bases in Alaska, Green- 
land, England, Spain, North Africa, the 
Middle East, Okinawa, or Japan; or, with 
aerial refueling, from bases in the contin- 
ental United States.. In addition, we are 
now building a smaller fleet of 8-engine B-52 
heavy jet bombers which presumably can 
reach most parts of the Soviet Union from 
bases in the United States without refueling 
(to replace our B-36's, which are soon going 
to be obsolescent). 

We also have a number of strategic fighter 
wings, which will be equipped to carry atomic 
bombs. In all, the Strategic Air Command 
(SAC) portion of the 137-wing Air Force 
will comprise 54 wings, of 30 to 75 aircraft 
each. We can likewise count on a growing 
number of Navy carrier air groups designed 
to carry atomic bombs. 

The Soviets are building T-39’s, compar- 
able in size, shape, and presumably in per- 
formance to our B-47’s. And at the 1954 
May Day celebration they flew a new heavy 
bomber, the T-37, comparable in size to our 
B-52 but having only 4 jet engines instead 
of 8. Some observers concluded that the 
T-37 must have engines of twice the power of 
any yet designed in the United States; if this 
is a correct deduction, it would certainly 
have substantially better range and per- 
formance. Most observers agree, however, 
that the backbone of the Soviet strategic 
air force is still the TU-4, a copy of our 
B-29, of which they are thought to have 
more than 1,000. These planes are probably 
capable of attacking most parts of the United 
States on one-way missions only, but the 
Soviets probably would not hesitate to send 
them on one-way missions if it served their 
purpose. 

Air defense penetrable ; 

To get the bombs to the target, the 
bombers have to break through the air de- 
tense forces. About 3 years ago, General 
Vandenberg, then Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, said that in his judgment at least 
70 percent of any enemy bomber force at- 
tacking the United States would get through 
to its targets. Despite improvements in the 
air defense system, General Twining, the 
present Air Force Chief of Staff, reaffirmed 
about a year ago that at least 70 percent 
would probably still get through. A leading 
air defense scientist has recently stated that 
it would be possible to build an air defense 
system which would knock down 50 percent 
of an attacking force if a great deal more 
money were spent on it than is presently 
contemplated. 

Concerning the Soviet Union air defense 
capability, General Twining in his testimony 
before the House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee in February 1954 said: 

“The Soviets have continued their great 
effort to build up an air defense system. 
They have completed replacement of piston 
fighters with jet fighters and are continuing 
to make improvements in their jet fighters. 
There has been a rapid expansion of the 
early-warning, ground-controlled intercept 
radar coverage with improved modern equip- 
ment, Of major importance has been the 
integration of the satellite air forces into 
an efficient organizational structure for the 
over-all Soviet bloc air defense system.” 

But in their case, as in ours, the defense 
is penetrable, As General Twining went on 
to say: 

“By employing the principle of mass satu- 
ration of the enemy's defenses, utilization of 
cloud cover, altitude and hours of dark- 
ness, the present striking force can pene- 
trate the enmey’s defenses with acceptable 
losses.” 

Admiral Straus, Chairman of the Atomic 

Commission, said that one H-bomb 
could destroy any metropolitan area. Near- 
ly half the population of the United States 
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lives in 100 metropolitan areas; over 60 per- 
cent of the industrial capacity of the United 
States is located in 50 metropolitan areas. 
Probably the distribution of population and 
industry in the Soviet Union is not far dif- 
ferent, although the proportion of both 
population and industry in large cities may 
be somewhat smaller. But even if air de- 
fense capability were improved to the point 
where 50 percent of the attacking bombers 
were shot down, only a few hundred air- 
craft—small fraction of those available— 
would be needed to destroy half of either 
the United States or the Soviet Union. 

It is clear that each of the two nations 
now has the capability of largely destroy- 
ing the other. 


No atomic stalemate 


Does this make an atomic stalemate? The 
United States clearly will not initiate a pre- 
ventive war against the Soviet Union; no 
matter how desirable that might be from 
the standpoint of cold military logic, it would 
be constitutionally, politically, and morally 
impossible for us to do so. It seems equally 
clear that the rulers of the Soviet Union 
would not attack the United States if they 
expected that the Soviet Union would be 
annihilated as a result—at least, not un- 
less their situation were so desperate that 
general chaos seemed attractive to them. 
(It is conceivable that such a situation 
might sometime arise, but it seems hardly 
likely in the near future.) But would a 
Soviet attack on the United States neces- 
sarily lead to Soviet annihilation if the ini- 
tial Soviet attack were directed primarily 
against SAC bases instead of cities? 

The key to this question is whether or 
not we could expect to get enough warn- 
ing of attack to get our SAC aircraft loaded 
with atomic bombs and into the air before 
the Soviet aircraft reached their bases. This 
is the major risk that the Soviets would have 
to weigh in contemplating an attack on the 
United States. Our advance bases overseas 
could not expect, considering their locations, 
to get more than a few minutes’ to an hour's 
warning, which is hardly likely to be enough 
to get the planes loaded and into the air, 
if there should happen to be planes on the 
bases at the time. By contrast, the SAC 
bases in the United States might have up 
to several hours’ warning; this should be 
sufficient to get all serviceable planes into 
the air, but might not be sufficient to get 
them loaded with bombs. And the planes 
operating from bases in this country would 
have a limited capability if their advance 
overseas bases had been destroyed. 

The number of SAC bases has not, of 
course, been publicly disclosed; but it is 
apparent, from the fact that most of the 
wings are doubled up, two on a single base, 
that there are fewer home bases than wings. 
Including the advanced bases overseas, there 
can hardly be more than 100 bases in all, 
and perhaps considerably less. If the Soviet 
air force could destroy these bases in an 
initial attack, the Soviet Union might largely 
escape damage from a retaliatory strike by 
the United States. On the basis of the 
available information, it is hard to escape 
the conclusion that the Soviets may now 
have the capability to make a decisive sneak 
attack, and might retain it even in the face 
of considerably increased American air de- 
fense capability. 

Certainly, on the strength of official public 
statements from Washington about our air 
defense, the Soviet rulers have adequate 
grounds for thinking they have such a capa- 
bility; and the thing that matters most is 
not whether they have it, but whether they 
think they have it. 
| If the Soviets should attack us, they would 
of course try first to destroy our SAC bases. 
To that extent, the major portion of the 
initial military effort would be directed 
against purely military targets—which would 
be something of a paradox in an age char- 
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acterized by weapons of almost inconceivable 
destructiveness. 

At the same time, any striking power 
beyond that needed to destroy the SAC bases 
would probably be directed at those areas 
vital for our continuing retaliatory power: 
the large cities with civilian airports (from 
which the SAC bombers that got into the air 
before the attack could operate), and the 
major port cities (from which we could sup- 
ply or reinforce NATO forces in Europe). 
Or these might be the targets of an imme- 
diate second wave of aircraft. Also, the 
destruction of coastal cities could be accom- 
plished by detonation of bombs concealed in 
tramp steamers or by missiles launched from 
submarines, as well as by bombs dropped 
from aircraft. Although such missiles would 
probably not be very accurate, they would 
not have to be more accurate than the World 
War II V-2’s, considering the radius of de- 
struction of the hydrogen warhead, in order 
to have a good probability of destroying a 
metropolitan area. 

Thus, this situation seems very far from a 
stalemate, but is rather one in which a very 
great, and possibly decisive, advantage would 
be gained by the nation that made the first 
atomic strike. 


Retaliatory power 


What actions can we take to mitigate this 
intolerable threat? The distant early 
warning line, soon to be constructed along 
the Arctic shore of Canada and Alaska, to- 
gether with the airborne and shipborne ex- 
tensions, may when completed provide a good 
chance that we would get enough warning of 
an attack to permit SAC to get its planes 
loaded and on their way for at least one 
retaliatory strike before its bases could be 
destroyed. This might or might not act as 
an adequate deterrent. And there are ad- 
mittedly many gaps in the radar screen 
where an enemy force might slip through 
undetected. To provide reasonable assur- 
ance of a continuing combat capability, it 
would certainly be necessary to build addi- 
tional dispersed SAC bases, and to improve 
the kill percentage of the fighter and anti- 
aircraft missile defense forces. 

Against intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
however, neither effective warnings nor de- 
fense appears possible. Even an equal or 
greater ability on our part to retaliate in 
kind would not necessarily be an adequate 
deterrent, since our missile launching sites 
might be destroyed in a sneak attack, leay- 
ing us little chance of retaliation because of 
the shortness or absence of a warning period. 

Moreover, the Soviets would have a further 
advantage because of the relative ease with 
which they could locate our missile launch- 
ing sites, in comparison with the difficulty 
which we would have in locating theirs. To 
maintain an effective counterthreat we would 
need retaliatory forces which were continu- 
ously moving in an unpredictable course. 
Such forces, if they could be created, would 
be invulnerable to attack by ballistic mis- 
siles, whose aiming point is fixed prior to 
the moment of launching. The Navy is now 
developing sea-based and ship-serviced jet 
bombers which might provide such a force. 
Even better, if feasible, would be the devel- 
opment of long-range missiles launched from 
ships or submarines, 

The fact remains that there is a substan- 
tial chance that the best military measures 
we can take may not be an effective deter- 
rent to Soviet attack. If they are not, and 
an atomic attack is made, would we then 
surrender and accept Communist domina- 
tion? Or is it possible that we could and 
would, even assuming mutual destruction 
of a major part of both United States and 
Soviet human and material resources, still 
put up a fight for the maintenance of a free 
society in the world? 

There are many things we can do, both in 
the short and the long run, to increase our 
capability to survive and fight even after 
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atomic attack. If we resolutely face the 
problem, we may be able to accomplish these 
actions in time. And if we do, the knowl- 
edge that we are prepared to continue to 
fight even after a crippling initial strike may 
serve as a substantial additional deterrent to 
attack. 
CONSEQUENCES OF ATTACK 


What effects would the probable Soviet 
Weapons have in an attack on the United 
States? 

The last United States H-bomb has been 
variously reported to have a yield of from 
8 to 17 megatons. (A megaton is an energy 
release equivalent to that produced by 1 mil- 
lion tons of TNT.) Val Peterson, Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator, has mentioned 
the probability of H-bombs of 40, 50, or 60 
megatons. 

Weapon effects 


The blast and thermal radiation effects of 
the H-bomb are presumably similar to those 
of the A-bomb, though, of course, greater 
because of the difference in yield. The fall- 
out effect poses a distinct, additional hazard, 

The handbook, the Effects of Atomic Weap- 
ons, prepared by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and published in 1950, provides basic 
figures on the blast and thermal radiation 
effects of A-bombs and gives formulas for 
extrapolating for weapons of different yield, 
which presumably can be applied to 
H-bombs. As for the hazard to personnel 
from radioactive fallout, that was carefully 
described in the recent public announce- 
ment of the AEC: 

“Blast: The effects of blast are summarized 
in exhibit I for weapons of 20 and 50 mega- 
tons. It will be seen that a 150-percent in- 
crease in yield produces only about a 36-per- 
cent increase in radius of destruction. The 
radius of destruction increases approximately 
as the cube root of the increase of yield. 

“Thermal radiation: The tremendous heat 
radiated from A-bombs is a comparatively 
negligible cause of damage to structures, in 
view of the fact that blast damage extends to 
a greater distance. (The radiated heat may 
be a major cause of casualties to people 
caught without shelter, however.) But the 
intensity of radiation does not decrease with 
distance as rapidly as does blast pressure. 
Thus it seems probable that the heat radi- 
ated by an H-bomb, with its greater yield, 
would start fires at greater distances than 
those at which structures would be destroyed 
or severely damaged by blast. This would be 
especially true when the air is clear, dry, and 
free from dust and smoke. The effects of 
thermal radiation on structures can be 
greatly reduced by painting them a light 
color, or otherwise increasing their reflec- 
tivity. Also, the Army Chemical Corps has 
reported that artificial smokescreens could 
be used to absorb some of the radiation. 

“Fallout hazard: Following the March 
1954 test at Bikini, fallout of lethal in- 
tensity was deposited in a cigar-shaped area 
extending downwind from the explosion 
about 140 miles, and as much as 20 miles 
wide. Fallout of lower intensity, possibly 
lethal in some cases, extended about 220 
miles downwind, and about 20 miles cross- 
wind and upwind, for a total of about 7,000 
square miles of contaminated area. 

“Reasonably adequate protection from 
fallout may be obtained, however, by taking 
cover in an ordinary basement, or digging a 
trench, and remaining undercover for sev- 
eral days (or perhaps a week in the most 
heavily contaminated areas). Even an ordi- 
nary house would provide some shelter, espe- 
cially one of brick or masonry. Since the 
fallout does not normally start to come 
down for an hour or so after the explosion, 
it should be possible for most persons who 
escaped injury from the blast and thermal 
effects to take cover effectively sheltering 
them from fallout injury. 

“A much more effective program of public 
education and much more widespread con-. 
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struction of shelters, both in homes and in 
industrial facilities and public buildings, 
seems essential to minimize casualties from 
fallout. If such actions are taken, fallout 
need not be a major source of casualties, 
though it would almost certainly result in 
paralyzing normal economic activity for a 
period of weeks, at least, over very wide 
areas.” 
Cumulative damage 


Now, what about the cumulative damage 
to our human and material resources? 

Exhibit II (chart not printed) shows the 
percentages of our total population and total 
industry which were located in metropolitan 
areas, in order of size, at the time of the 
last census. 

Counting one bomb to a metropolitan area, 
and assuming no warning, we see that an 
enemy could destroy 30 percent of our popu- 
lation with 15 H-bombs and 43 percent with 
50. 

If everyone in our 50 largest metropolitan 
areas were killed, our population would be 
reduced to about the level of 1916. However, 
there is a good chance that a considerable 
portion of the urban population could be 
evacuated, so that the loss need not be this 
high. 

Manufacturing production is much more 
highly concentrated than population, and 
hard goods production is more highly con- 
centrated than manufacturing as a whole. 
Over 30 percent of our total industrial 
production comes from 5 metropolitan areas; 
15 metropolitan areas produce 45 percent 
of all manufactured goods and 52 percent of 
hard goods; 50 metropolitan areas produce 
62 percent of our total manufacturing out- 
put and 72 percent of our hard goods out- 
put. 

However, our industrial production has 
been growing much more rapidly than our 
population, so that despite the greater con- 
centration, loss of 50 metropolitan areas 
would still leave us with undamaged plants 
which are now producing goods equal to 
our total production in 1934, as contrasted 
with a population equal to that of 1916. 
Of course, as our industry is now distributed, 
it is likely that much of the undamaged ca- 
pacity would be immobilized because of de- 
pendence upon particular critical materials 
or components produced largely or exclu- 
sively in the large metropolitan areas, But 
this is a situation we can rectify. 


Industrial bottlenecks 


What could we do in an emergency with 
the portion of our resources which might be 
left after an attack? The overall situation 
need not be hopeless if we prepare for it. 

The big problem, of course, is that the por- 
tion of our resources which remain undam- 
aged would be very badly balanced in terms 
of the relative capacity of different indus- 
tries required to produce the kinds of things 
we would need in order to survive and con- 
tinue fighting. 

This problem is illustrated in exhibit III 
(chart, not printed), which shows the dis- 
tribution of total production in the 50 largest 
metropolitan areas for the instruments, elec- 
trical machinery, fabricated metal products, 
chemicals, and (for contrast) the textile in- 
dustry groups. The instrument industry is 
the most highly concentrated of any major 
industry group (defined as the two-digit 
level of the standard industrial classifica- 
tion), with 52 percent of United States pro- 
duction in 3 cities, 69 percent in 10 cities, and 
80 percent in 25 cities. The textile industry 
group is the least concentrated. Unfortu- 
nately, the industries we would need most for 
survival and retaliation in a post-attack 
period are rather highly concentrated. 

A further breakdown by products is shown 
in exhibit IV. Note that if an aggressor 
selected targets. primarily on the basis of 
damage he could do to production of specific 
items, it would be possible, for example, to 
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wipe out 54 percent of rubber production 
by destroying the 10 largest metropolitan 
areas for that particular type of production; 
while if the 10 largest areas for all types of 
production were selected as targets, 29 per- 
cent of rubber production would be included 
in the attack. Although an attack aimed at 
the largest cities in terms of all types of pro- 
duction would also serve to cripple a roughly 
corresponding amount of the production of 
many specific items, it might be feasible for 
an aggressor to pinpoint his attack on some 
of the more critical items with even greater 
effectiveness. (All these production figures 
are from the last Census of Manufacturers in 
1947; the new 1954 figures are not yet avail- 
able, but soon will be.) 

By comparing such data for individual in- 
dustries and products with the requirements, 
industry by industry, to support the most 
vital military and civilian needs after attack, 
it should be possible to determine the par- 
ticular industries and products which are 
most likely to become bottlenecks. (These 
are not likely to be the same as under con- 
ditions of all-out production for a general 
war without domestic bomb damage. Thus, 
there would be much heavier requirements 
for repair and reconstruction of damaged 
facilities, both military and civilian, and 
probably much lighter demand for some mili- 
tary products, such as infantry weapons and 
ammunition.) Such analyses would provide 
a realistic basis for advance preparations. 


MAKING PLANS 


We can take a number of steps to improve 
our short-run capability to survive an 
atomic attack and continue effective combat 
operations. We need to do the following: 

1. Develop procedures for estimating the 
overall effect which various different kinds of 
possible attacks would have on our industrial 
production capability. 

2. Formulate new strategic plans, approx- 
imately consistent with potential post- 
attack industrial production capabilities, and 
translate these plans into production re- 
quirements for specific products. 

3. Undertake detailed mobilization pro- 
duction planning with individual plants in 
order to insure that the specific items we 
would need can be produced up to the limit 
of the overall post-attack production capa- 
bility. 

4. Devise methods for rapid post-attack 
assessment of actual damage, and for deter- 
mining quickly the size and character of the 
military program which available resources 
would permit us to undertake. 

5. Think through and blueprint in ad- 
vance the kind of industrial production con- 
trol techniques which we would need to 
get the undamaged portions of the economy 
working again quickly after an attack, 


Estimating damage 


The only feasible method of preattack 
damage estimation, and the easiest and 
quickest method of post-attack damage 
assessment, is to have data on the character- 
istics and location of resources collected in 
advance and plotted in accordance with 
some kind of common geographic reference 
system for the surface of the United States— 
such as the Universal Transverse Mercator 
grid, a rectangular coordinate system which 
is already used by the military services for 
other purposes. Then a specified attack 
pattern (anticipated or actual) can be plot- 
ted on the same system, and the specific 
damage can be computed. 

The application of such a system of dam- 
age assessment is perhaps best illustrated for 
manufacturing industries, although it is 
equally applicable to other resources: 

There are about 280,000 manufacturing 
establishments in the United States, but 
about 80 percent of their total output is 
produced by the 10 percent of the com- 
panies which have over 100 employees. It 
would be a fairly strightforward matter to 
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determine the coordinates of each of these 
28,000 plants in accordance with the stand- 
ard grid system, working from the manu- 
facturing location address given on the 
Census of Manufactures schedules. Census 
data on production and employment could 
then be associated with these coordinates, 

If an attack pattern were specified in terms 
of the coordinates of the points at which the 
bombs were dropped, the distance of each 
plant from each bomb could then be calcu- 
lated by simple arithmetic. The approxi- 
mate extent of damage to each plant could 
then be derived from the computed distance 
to the nearest bomb and from the energy 
yield of the bomb, The data on production 
and employment could then be summarized 
by specific industry and product, by class of 
damage. If all the necessary data were pre- 
pared in advance and maintained on mag- 
netic tape accessible to a large-scale elec- 
tronic computer such as the Univac, the 
entire computation for one attack pattern 
could be performed in a few hours. 

More detailed information is needed as to 
the type of construction of plants (including 
the reflectivity of building exteriors), since 
this may make a considerable difference in 
the extent of damage to plants at the outer 
edge of the blast area. Ideally, such data 
on all industrial plants with over 100 em- 
ployees should be collected and introduced 
into the damage assessment procedure. In 
the absence of such data, however, it should 
still be possible to get useful results by as- 
suming that each plant conforms to the aver- 
age type of construction in the industry 
group in which it is classified. 

The fact that census data apply only to 
current production of particular products 
rather than to capability (for more of the 
same products or for different products) 
means that more precise information is also 
needed from industry as to how much of 
what it could produce when operating to 
meet an all-out emergency. 

It should be feasible for plant managers to 
estimate the total capacity of a plant ex- 
pressed as its maximum potential employ- 
ment. Capacity for particular products 
could be expressed in physical units, such as 
number or weight, where the product classes 
were relatively homogeneous, or in terms of 
value where the product classes are more 
heterogeneous. The relation of capacity for 
individual product classes to total capacity 
could be roughly measured by the ratio of 
employment needed for each product to the 
maximum potential employment at the plant 
when operating at capacity. (The technique 
of estimating capacity in terms of maximum 
potential employment was used with fair 
success by the Bureau of Labor Statistics dur- 
ing the Korean war.) 


New mobilization plan 


Assuming that a workable procedure for 
damage assessment is available, then the next 
step is to develop a realistic military mobili- 
zation plan, consistent with the probable 
postattack availability of resources. 

Previous mobilization plans have generally 
been based on the assumption of a rapid ex- 
pansion of the military forces and the sup- 
porting industrial production over a period 
of years after the start of a war. In fact, 
the requirements derived from these plans 
often exceeded the estimated total national 
industrial production capacity, even without 
taking any bomb damage into account. 

Thus it was found necessary 3 years ago to 
reverse the usual planning process, and start 
with ODM estimates of total national pro- 
duction capacity and minimum civilian 
needs and try to fit the military planning 
within the ODM estimates of the capacity 
available for military production remain- 
ing after meeting minimum civilian needs. 
This process was a move in the right direc- 
tion, but still it did not allow for any loss 
of production capacity from bomb damage, 
since at that time there did not yet exist 
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any substantial capability to inflict bomb 
damage on the United States. 

It now seems essential to develop a new 
mobilization plan consistent with estimates 
of the industrial capacity likely to be avail- 
able for military production in the light of 
(a) probable loss of capacity through bomb 
damage and (b) minimum civilian require- 
ments for food, shelter, and essential recon- 
struction of transportation, communications, 
and other vital facilities. Such estimates 
should be based on consideration of a variety 
of alternative possible patterns of attack, 
and the estimates of capacity remaining 
after each attack should be weighted accord- 
ing to subjective estimates of the relative 
probability of each attack pattern. 

The resulting estimates of capacity avail- 
able for military production could be ex- 
pressed at this stage as total production ca- 
pacity in the hard goods industries, as was 
done 3 years ago in developing the last set 
of mobilization production schedules. Then 
military mobilization plans should be devel- 
oped which would not require more hard 
goods production than could be produced 
by the estimated capacity likely to remain 
after attack. Production requirements for 
specific items could be developed from those 
plans, which would serve as the basis for 
revised mobilization production planning 
with industry. 

It is clear that the total postattack hard- 
goods capacity could not all be used effec- 
tively to produce the particular products 
needed. As a result, the military mobiliza- 
tion plans developed by this procedure would 
call for more production of many products 
than would be actually feasible. Therefore, 
to get maximum production of the needed 
items, a principal objective of mobilization 
production planning with industry should be 
to insure that the capacity for the desired 
individual products is as nearly as possible 
equal to the total hard-goods capacity. 


Detailed plant schedules 


For a number of years the military services 
have been making war-production plans with 
industry, under what is called the produc- 
tion-allocation program. Under this pro- 
gram, representatives of the military services 
approach a potential contractor with their 
desired wartime production schedule for a 
particular item. Through mutual discus- 
sion, this schedule is modified to fit the 
capabilities of the plant, and an agreed ten- 
tative mobilization schedule is developed. 
Planning under this program is now concen- 
trated on about 1,000 hard-to-produce, long- 
lead-time military equipment items and 
their major components. About 25,000 
plants are participating in the program in 
some degree. At present, this program does 
not reflect probable bomb damage, either 
in the development of requirements or in 
the selection of plants; but the basic pro- 
cedures can be adapted to the new situa- 
tion. 

In developing individual plant schedules 
for the production of potentially critical 
items, either military or civilian, primary 
consideration should, of course, be given to 
plants which are not located near any major 
metropolitan area or near any other likely 

such as a SAC base. After allowing 
for what was shown in the preceding ex- 
hibits, there remains a considerable part 
of total United States manufacturing ca- 
pacity which is relatively invulnerable to 
attack because of its widely dispersed loca- 
tions. To make sure we find all there is, 
it seems desirable to make a systematic can- 
vass of the plants reporting in the new 1954 
Census of Manufactures, and to plan with 
these dispersed plants to the maximum 
feasible extent. 

For many critical items, however, there 
will be no way of getting along without using 
some of the more vulnerable plants. A sub- 
stantial part of the total postattack produc- 
tion capability will derive from plants which 
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are in more or less vulnerable locations, and 
which might be destroyed but are lucky 
enough to escape. There are many possible 
attack patterns, and we cannot tell in ad- 
vance which one would be used. Neither, in 
fact, can the attacker himself, for many of 
the possible variations will result from 
chance factors in the effectiveness of the 
defense forces. The particular planes which 
happen to get shot down will have a con- 
siderable influence on the final pattern of 
bomb damage, as will random errors of bomb- 
ing by the planes which get through. 

Thus, although all the plants in the large 
metropolitan areas, and some in other areas, 
are potentially subject to attack, there is still 
an appreciable chance that any particular 
plant will escape damage. Planning for this 
event is, therefore, the next step. 

Figuring chance of loss 

At the same time that we count on making 
some use of vulnerable plants, we must be 
reasonably sure that we do not plan on get- 
ting more production from them than would 
be realistic in view of the proportion likely 
to escape damage. We may do this by as- 
signing a chance-of-loss index to each vul- 
nerable plant, adding its full capacity into 
our planned production schedules for each 
item, and then discounting the totals for 
each item by the average chance-of-loss 
index for all the plants at which it is sched- 
uled to be produced. 

The index for a given plant in a vulner- 
able location would depend on (a) the 
chance that the metropolitan area in which 
it is located will be successfully attacked and 
(b) the probable extent of damage to the 
plant if the metropolitan area is successfully 
attacked. 

The chance of attack for any metropolitan 
area is in turn the product of the chance 
that an attack will be attempted and the 
chance that an attack, if attemped, will be 
able to penetrate our air defense forces. (The 
same principles would apply to a nonmetro- 
politan target area, such as a SAC base.) 

It seems likely that an aggressor would 
decide to attack those areas where the dam- 
age he could inflict would be highest in re- 
lation to the cost in terms of probable losses 
to our defense forces. Among the measures 
which he might use in estimating the value 
to him of destroying different metropolitan 
areas are population, employment, and man- 
ufacturing production, either in total, for 
broad groups such as hard goods, or in par- 
ticular critical industries such as chemicals, 
petroleum, primary metals, aircraft instru- 
ments, and so on; or he might also elect to 
concentrate on utilities like electric power, 
transportation, and port facilities. In any 
event, most of the measures of importance 
which an attacker would be likely to pick are 
highly correlated in the large metropolitan 
areas. This is illustrated by exhibit V, which 
shows the 10 largest metropolitan areas of 
the United States in order of rank accord- 
ing to a number of different criteria. 

One could assign weights to these and 
perhaps other criteria, representing subjec- 
tive judgments as to the enemy’s evaluation 
of their relative importance, and compute 
the overall target value of each city com- 
pared with other cities. The ratio of a city’s 
target value to the corresponding estimated 
costs of making a successful attack on that 
city would yield a measure of the likelihood 
of attack. Such ratios could then be con- 
verted into rough probabilities in accordance 
with estimates of the size of the total force 
which the enemy could devote to an attack. 

In physical terms, the extent of damage to 
a plant in a metropolitan area which is suc- 
cessfully attacked depends primarily on its 
physical vulnerability and on its location, in 
reference to the probable aiming point, 
bombing error, and bomb yield. Once this 
is estimated (assuming we have some of 
the more precise information that is need- 
ed), the loss in production can probably best 
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be measured as the quantity of products that 
would have been turned out during the time 
required to construct an equivalent new 
plant. This factor can then be combined 
with the chance-of-attack figure to make a 
composite chance-of-loss index for that 
plant. 

My proposal is that such an index of the 
chance of loss of wartime production be pre- 
pared for each important plant which is a 
potential producer of critical items, either 
military or civilian, or an important com- 
ponent thereof. This index should be the 
point of departure for all subsequent mobili- 
zation planning actions affecting individual 
plants as such. 

These chance-of-loss indexes will provide a 
measure of the extent to which we need to 
hedge schedules with plans for additional 
sources in different metropolitan areas. 
Each tentative mobilization production 
schedule for a vulnerable plant should be 
discounted by the plant's chance-of-loss in- 
dex; and enough additional schedules nego- 
tiated with other plants in different metro- 
politan areas (other plants in the same area 
might be destroyed by the same bomb), so 
that the total of all tentative mobilization 
production schedules, after discounting by 
the chance-of-loss indexes of the respective 
plants, will equal the total desired produc- 
tion schedule. To illustrate: 

Suppose that only 20 precent of the desired 
wartime production of a particular item can 
be produced in facilities in adequately dis- 
persed locations, Suppose that the remain- 
ing 80 percent can be produced in 2 plants, 
50 percent in 1 plant which has a 50 percent 
chance of loss, and 30 percent in another 
plant which has a 60 percent chance of loss. 
Then the expected value of the wartime 
production in these 3 plants is 57 percent of 
the desired wartime production. [20% -+, 
(50% & 50%) + (30% 440% 57%. 

We should then make provision for addi- 
tional sources for the remaining 43 
of the desired wartime production. We 
might get this 43 percent by adding a source 
for 50 percent of the requirement in a plant 
which has a 50 percent chance of loss, plus 
another source for 60 percent of the require- 
ment in a plant which has a 70 percent 
chance of loss. [(50% X50%)+(60% & 
30% )=43 %.] 

Of course, considering the rather rough 
estimates on which the chance-of-loss in- 
dexes would have to be based, approximate 
rather than precise balancing of require- 
ments and discounted production schedules 
is all that is needed. 

The schedules just described should all be 
considered primary production schedules, 
since the expected value of the wartime pro- 
duction from these schedules just equals re- 
quirements. This will give us a 50-50 chance 
that we would be able to meet our require- 
ments if the attack pattern is in accordance 
with our expectations. But we may not be 
satisfied with a 50-50 chance. Also the actual 
attack pattern might vary considerably from 
our expectations. If this happened, we might 
very well end up with proportionately too 
much capacity for some items, and no capac- 
ity at all for others. 

To maintain maximum flexibility we should 
also develop for each facility additional alter- 
nate production schedules for different items. 
These schedules would substitute for any 
primary schedules for products not needed 
because damage was less than expected in 
other plants. 

It is clear that the kind of mobilization 
planning here proposed will put a greater 
burden on both industry and Government 
than has previously been required. This 
burden will fall most heavily on industrial 
management, since the program is and prob- 
ably must continue a voluntary one. This is 
as it should be, for there can be no substitute 
for local centers of knowledge and know-how 
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if industry is to get off to a fast start fol- 
lowing an attack. 


PLACING CONTRACTS 


For a considerable period after the start of 
any war the principal sources for most major 
military items would inevitably be the plants 
which were producing the items on D-day. 

Clearly it is of prime importance to get 
production sources of military equipment 
into nonyulnerable areas to the maximum 
extent feasible. This should always be kept 
in mind in placing procurement contracts. 
If placing current procurement contracts in 
dispersed locations results in substantial in- 
creases in cost, the combat capability which 
this added cost would buy in terms of prob- 
able postattack production in the critical 
period of a war must be weighed against the 
combat capability it would buy if devoted to 
increasing D-day stocks of equipment. (The 
strategic situation increases the premium on 
combat forces already in being and thus of 
reserve stocks of equipment and supplies on 
hand to support those forces.) 

There undoubtedly will be some cases 
where unique capacity for particular items is 
concentrated in certain areas and current 
production could be expected in other areas 
only at prohibitive cost. But such excep- 
tional conditions should not be used as a 
rationalization for general inaction. Much 
can certainly be done at little or no added 
cost to produce military items for current 
needs in less vulnerable locations. 


Harnessing small plants 


Although many plants in nonvulnerable 
locations do not have adequate equipment 
to produce any major military equipment 
item, they do have facilities to produce 
significant subassemblies or components of 
many kinds of equipment. There may also 
be many cases in which a group of small 
plants, in the same or nearby communities, 
could collectively produce all or nearly all of 
some major item of equipment. 

In most cases it probably would be neces- 
sary to add some specialized production 
equipment to that already available in these 
small plants. And it would almost certainly 
be necessary for the large plants to provide 
additional management skills in the fields of 
engineering, production scheduling control, 
and perhaps others. One of the principal 
aims of mobilization planning must be to 
develop means of utilizing the potential of 
these small plants with minimum delay. 

I propose that each company awarded a 
current contract for a major item of mili- 
tary equipment produced in a vulnerable 
location be made responsible, as a condition 
of the contract, for preparing a plan for 
rapidly resuming production of the item at 
an alternate location or locations in case 
the primary producing facility is destroyed 
by enemy attack. While there should be no 
limitations on the ingenuity of the respon- 
sible companies in devising methods for 
rapid resumption of production after attack, 
use of the facilities of such small plants in 
nearby communities seems likely to be a 
promising method. 

If any needed additional specialized pro- 
duction equipment cannot be provided by 
the prime contractor, it might be purchased 
by the Government and held in the machine 
tool reserve earmarked for the particular 
purpose. The prime contractor would of 
course be responsible for providing safe stor- 
age of duplicate blueprints, and perhaps 
duplicate jigs, dies, and fixtures, if neces- 
sary, as well as for providing needed gen- 
eral engineering and management super- 
vision and production control. 

Transferring military production 

There are several other possible methods of 
securing a greater probability of continued 
production of military equipment after an 
atcack. One is to reverse the tendency to 
produce vital military items in vulnerable 
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locations and civilian items in dispersed 
locations. For example: 

A large corporation producing military 
Tadar equipment in a large metropolitan 
area has recently built new plants to pro- 
duce television sets in well-dispersed lo- 
cations. It would be highly desirable to 
transfer production of the radar equipment 
to the dispersed plants, and produce the tele- 
vision sets in the metropolitan plants. 

There would undoubtedly be problems in 
making such a move; for instance, the labor 
supply at the dispersed plants is probably 
not as highly skilled or as diversified as in 
the metropolitan areas, On the other hand, 
the move would bring the television produc- 
tion nearer the market. Over a period of 
time, it should be possible to make many 
such shifts with minimum cost or economic 
dislocation. 

There may be other cases, such as that of 
the aircraft industry perhaps, where nearly 
all the existing facilities which could pro- 
duce the military item are now producing 
military equipment. But even in such cases 
it should be possible to attain a significantly 
greater degree of flexibility and insurance 
against complete loss of capacity to produce 
a vital item by negotiating mutual-assistance 
and cross-licensing agreements between 
existing companies with plants in different 
metropolitan areas, so that if either should 
be destroyed, the other could undertake 
production of the item normally produced by 
the destroyed plant. 

The fact remains—and we may as well 
face it—that in many cases what are desir- 
able moves from the mobilization standpoint 
would be wasteful in an economic sense, at 
least in the short run, if no attack comes. 
But if an attack does come, they ‘might save 
the day. 

EFFECTING DISPERSAL 


Measures to maximize our ability to use ef- 
fectively the industrial resources which re- 
main after an attack, such as those which 
have just been described, might prove the 
margin between survival and subjugation, 
if we should be attacked within the next 
few years; and they will be of continuing 
importance in the long run. But over a 
longer period of 5 to 10 years, it will be of 
primary importance to increase the propor- 
tion of our total resources which is so lo- 
cated as to be relatively invulnerable to 
attack. Within this period much can be 
accomplished if proper inducements are 
provided to channel normal economic 
growth into dispersed areas, 


Guiding future growth 


In this process we should seek to promote 
the development of dispersed industrial ca- 
pacity appropriately balanced to meet prob- 
able postattack needs. On the other hand, 
we should seek to induce concentration in 
the existing metropolitan areas of the con- 
sumer goods industries which we could do 
without, if need be, in wartime. If we do 
this successfully, we will greatly reduce the 
risk of atomic war, as well as increase our 
capacity to survive it; for an attack is less 
likely if it is clear that an initial sneak at- 
tack would probably not be decisive. 

President Eisenhower said in his 1955 eco- 
nomic report to the Congress that he expects 
the gross national product of the United 
States to grow to over $500 billion in the next 
10 years. This implies an average annual 
growth rate of about 3.5 percent (as con- 
trasted with historical growth rates of 2.6 
percent for the quarter century since 1929, 
including the depression, and 5.1 percent for 
the 15-year period 1938-53). The average 
rate of gross private investment for the 9 
years since the end of World War II has been 
15 percent of the gross national product. 
This has been accompanied by an average 
annual growth rate for the same period of 
2.8 percent. It seems reasonable to assume 
that the projected annual growth rate of 3.5 
percent will require an annual rate of invest- 
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ment of at least 15 percent of the gross na- 
tional product. This would mean that total 
investment for the period would come to 
about $640 billion (at 1954 price levels). 

A recent study by the Stanford Research 
Institute, made for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration (FCDA), estimates that the 
total replacement value of housing, indus- 
trial, and commercial facilities in the 70 
metropolitan areas which FCDA has classed 
as critical targets was about $500 billion in 
1950. Thus if 78 percent of the normal pri- 
vate investment over the next 10 years were 
channeled into dispersed areas, we could 
have, in 10 years, as much dispersed indus- 
trial capacity as we had total capacity in 
1950. (Actually, we probably could do much 
better, since we would need to replace, in 
dispersed areas, only a part of that which is 
now located in the 70 critical target areas; 
much of the latter is capacity in consumer 
goods industries and services which we 
could dispense with in an emergency.) 

Present policy inadequate 

It has been the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to encourage industrial dispersion 
since 1951, when President Truman an- 
nounced the National Industrial Dispersion 
Policy. The principal means for accomplish- 
ing it was to offer accelerated tax amorti- 
zation for privately financed new industrial 
facilities if they were located in dispersed 
areas and if they were in industries for which 
a deficit in wartime production capacity was 
anticipated. “Expansion goals” for creation 
of additional industrial capacity are an- 
nounced from time to time by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization (ODM), based largely 
on the full war mobilization requirements 
whose development was described earlier. 

This policy has been only moderately suc- 
cessful. Although a tremendous expansion 
of industrial facilities was undertaken during 
the Korean war, because of the pressure for 
quick production, which was usually at- 
tained most readily by expansion of existing 
facilities, it was found necessary to waive 
dispersal criteria in a large proportion of 
the cases, 

Since the end of the Korean war, there 
has been a more strenuous and fairly effec- 
tive effort to enforce conformance with dis- 
persal criteria as a condition of granting ac- 
celerated tax amortization. However, the 
dispersal criteria used—10 miles from a con- 
centrated area—is geared to A-bombs, not H- 
bombs. (Under present conditions, probably 
no location should be considered dispersed 
which is within 30 miles of an FCDA critical 
target area or other prime target, such as a 
SAC base.) Further, the industries covered 
by the expansion goals are those in which 
deficits in capacity were anticipated in the 
event of a nonatomic global war rather than 
an atomic war. 

A careful study should be undertaken, us- 
ing the procedures previously described in 
this article, to determine what mix of in- 
dustries would be needed to support military 
and essential civilian production for gen- 
eral atomic war within the capacity of fa- 
cilities likely to remain after atomic attack. 
Then the difference between the mix that is 
needed and what we have got should be 
established as expansion goals. These ex- 
pansion goals should be continuously revised 
upward, of course, as the total amount of in- 
dustry in dispersed areas increases. 

Recently the policy of granting preference 
to plants in dispersed locations has been 
reaffirmed in Defense Mobilization Order 
VII-7 and Department of Defense Directive 
3005.6. In the recent hearings before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, Dr. Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, Director of ODM, indi- 
cated that establishment of new dispersal 
criteria, appropriate to H-bomb attack, was 
under consideration. 


New incentives proposed 


Accelerated tax amortization can undoubt- 
edly be an important incentive to fulfilling 
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these expansion goals. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if it alone will ever be adequate to 
insure that the major part of the gross pri- 
vate investment is channeled into dispersed 
areas. 

Further, as earlier pointed out, there is a 
need for some relocation of existing indus- 
tries, part of which should take the form 
of shifts between existing facilities, with 
critical defense industries moving into ex- 
isting buildings in dispersed areas, and con- 
sumer goods industries now in dispersed 
areas moving into vacant buildings in metro- 
politan areas. (It might be feasible, for 
instance, for some of the highly concentrated 
instrument industry to move from metro- 
politan areas into idle New England textile 
plants.) But on such moves accelerated tax 
amortization would not help at all. 

A possible approach would be to provide 
continuing tax incentives for plants in dis- 
persed areas which produced particular vital 
products, as defined by expansion goals. 
This would not only provide added induce- 
ment to the construction of new facilities, 
but would promote the conversion of exist- 
ing facilities and the relocation of existing 
operations. 

For this purpose, a graded series of de- 
grees of dispersal would be needed, since 
the incentive should not be continued to 
the point at which new target areas would 
be created, yet should not be discontinued 
abruptly when an area reaches some critical 
size. Perhaps the degree of dispersal could 
be measured by the total population within 
a radius of 30 miles of the plant in ques- 
tion, and a percentage reduction of cor- 
porate income tax allowed, depending on 
the degree of dispersion. Here is a possible 
scale: 

Reduction of corporate income tar 
Population within 30-mile radius of 
plant: 

Dad 10.000 10 

10,000 - 20,000 


8 

8 

z 

3 
Omp DD 


. (There were 151 standard metropolitan 
areas with a population over 100,000 in 1950, 
and probably a slightly larger number of 
areas with a population of over 100,000 within 
a 30-mile radius.) 

There are many obvious objections to such 
a scheme, among which are the fact that it 
would require multiplant corporations to set 
up accounts which would permit attribution 
of income to individual plants. But some 
such scheme seems necessary to reduce the 
chance of national annihilation in the era 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles. The 
time is barely enough, at best. 


CONCLUSION 


National survival in the second atomic 
decade is likely to depend on greatly in- 
creased awareness by business leaders of the 
terrible threat which faces us, and on their 
willingness to act to reduce the threat. The 
principal means of action needed is in their 
hands—the construction of new industrial 
capacity for strategic products in dispersed 
areas. If the bulk of all private investment 
is channeled into dispersed areas, we can 
probably deter a nuclear holocaust, or survive 
it if it comes. 

Much added insurance can be provided by 
new techniques of industrial mobilization 
planning which explicitly recognize the prob- 
able losses of capacity that would result 
from enemy atomic attack. Government 
must determine the needed action, and must 
provide appropriate inducements to facili- 
tate action by industry. Industry must sup- 
port the necessary Government action, and 
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must be prepared to collaborate in mobili- 
gation planning and in providing necessary 
data to permit effective planning. 

The action which is needed, on the part of 
Government or industry, will cost time, effort, 
and money. This is part of the premium on 
our survival insurance for the second atomic 
decade. 


Exner I.—Approzimate maximum distance 
in miles from H-bombd for specified types 
of damage from blast 


Size of bomb 
Type of damage 
20 mega- | 50 mega- 
tons tons 
Virtually complete destruction of | Miles Miles 
all buildings 
Severe damage, all buildings col- 
lapsed or liable fo collapse 11 15 
Severe damage to homes 15 21 
Moderate damage, all buildings 
unusable until repatred 16 22 
Severe secondary fire damage 
probable from short circuits, 
overturned stoves, eto 19 26 
Light damage, mostly plaster and 
window breakage_-__...........- 80 109 


Source: Estimated from data on Hiroshima-Nagasaki 
experience and 5 formulas contained in The 
Effects of Atomic Weapons, prepared by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Department of National 
Defense (Washington, Combat Forces Press, August 
1950). 
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Exursir IV.—Percentage of production in 
metropolitan areas by major industry 
groups 


10 metropolitan 
areas 
5 


metro- 

Largest Largest) politam 
Ofor 10 for | areas 
all in- leach in. 
dustries dustry 


Tndustry group 


Percent | Percent | Percent 
Food and kindred products... 34 8 


35 55 
Tobacco manufs 3 an 13 22 A 
Textile mill products. 18 27 33 
. N ONE eee 66 69 79 
Lumber and wood produ 7 12 17 
Furniture and fixtures- 33 37 5 
Paper and alliod product 26 2 42 
Printing and se 57 58 75 
Chemicals and allied products. 41 45 63 
Petroleum and coal products. 47 50 61 
Rubber products 29 i 66 
Leather and leather products. 38 43 48 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
r 28 45 
Primary metal industries 44 51 73 
‘abricated metal products. 46 46 73 
Machinery (except electrical). 35 30 67 
Electrical machinery 52 55 79 
‘Transportation equipment 51 56 75 
Instruments and related 
| faites ya eR 48 69 82 
Miscellaneous manufactures.. 47 56 76 
Total manufacturing. 4 62 


Source: Census of Manufactures: 1047; value added 
by manufacture. 


Exurmrr V.—Rank of 10 largest United States metropolitan areas according to selected 


crileria 
z New lo Los | Phila- | | San St. | Clevo. 
Selected criteria York Chicago Angeles delphia Detroit | Boston snn. 8 
Population. -nspa 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
Total employment 1 2 3 4 5 6 T 8 H 11 
Manufacturing employment. 1 2 5 4 3 7 10 6 9 8 
Production value: 
Total for all industries. 1 2 5 4 3 8 10 6 9 7 
Hard goods 3 1 7 6 2 12 14 4 9 5 
Chemicals and allied 
products 1 2 8 3 6 n 9 18 5 7 
Petroleum and 1 2 4 3 9 13 8 7 6 11 
Primary metals. a 5 2 15 9 4 30 17 1 1 6 
Fabrieated metal. prod- 
F 2 1 6 4 3 8 10 7 9 5 
Machinery (exeept clec- 
ri 2 1 8 6 3 11 23 10 16 4 
Electrical machinery. 2 1 12 3 18 5 24 4 9 6 
Transportation. equip- 
m 3 5 2 7 1 16 12 13 8 6 
Instruments 1 3 7 4 21 6 24 8 19 12 


Source: Population figures from United States Census of Population: 1950; employment figures, County and C 
Data Book: 1950; production figures, Census of Manufaetures: 1947 (“Value Added by Manufacture”), AT 


STATEMENT ON AMENDMENT TO H. R. 9852 To 
PROMOTE DISPERSAL BY THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE FEDERATION OF AMERICAN 
SCIENTISTS f 

The Federation of American Scientists 

(FAS) is wholeheartedly in favor of a pro- 

posal now under Senate consideration, that 

“it is the policy of the Congress to promote 

the geographical dispersal of the industrial 

facilities of the United States.” The pro- 
posal was made by Senator WALLACE F. BEN- 

NETT, Republican, of Utah, in the form of 

an amendment to the bill (H. R. 9852) to ex- 

tend the Defense Production Act of 1950, 

This amendment was approved by the Senate 

Banking and Currency Committee, under the 

chairmanship of Senator J. WILLIAM FUL- 

BRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, on June 14. 
A year ago the FAS warned in a published 

letter to President Eisenhower that the Na- 

tion’s defense program was out of balance 
because dispersal of target cities is not pro- 
ceeding fast enough. In its letter of May 

13, 1955, the FAS pointed out that the United 

States is spending many billions each year on 

military weapons but hardly a cent on dis- 

persal, which is one defense measure that has 

a chance of lasting effectiveness. Conven- 

tional military arms, on the other hand, be- 

come out-of-date in a short time and must 
be replaced by new ones at great expense. 


“Dispersal is a means of saving lives and 
protecting our capacity for defense if war 
should come,” the letter argued. “It also 
makes enemy attack less effective and there- 
fore less likely, giving us time to work out 
Pencefyt solutions to our international prob- 
ems.” 

Economic forces in the United States are 
already causing some dispersal, but not 
enough in proportion to the need. The 
longer we delay in launching an adequate 
program, the more drastic it will have to be 
to meet the danger of intercontinental mis- 
siles. In fact, dispersal may well be the only 
defense against such missiles, 

While the executive department already 
has a praiseworthy policy in favor of dis- 
persal, the Federation believes that this 
vitally important matter has not received the 
public support it deserves and which action 
by the Congress should help to achieve. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 18, 1956. 
Hon. Harvey V. HIGLEY, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mn. HIGLEY: By letter dated April 21, 
1954, I transmitted to you the President's 
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expressed desire that new Federal buildings 
not be constructed in critical target areas 
unless there was need for an exception. 
That letter was accompanied with a state- 
ment of guidance making the industrial dis- 
persion standards applicable in the acquisi- 
tion of facilities for the executive branch, 
and providing the basis for exceptions when 
needed. 

On January 9, 1956, I issued Defense Mo- 
bilization Order I-19 setting forth a revised 
dispersion policy and criteria for applying it. 
This revision was necessitated by techno- 
logical advances in weapons developments 
and practical considerations encountered in 
the administration of the previous policy 
and standards established in 1951. The pol- 
icy and criteria contained in DMO-I-19 are 
applicable to all new facilities important to 
national security without distinction be- 
zween Government and private facilities. 
Accordingly, the policy and criteria contained 
m DMO-I-19 supersedes the dispersion 
standards contained in my letter of April 21, 
1954. 

In applying this policy to the locations of 
new Federal facilities, attention is invited 
to paragraph 3 (b) of DMO-I-19, which pro- 
vides that departments and agencies will re- 
ceive guidance on appropriate locations from 
the Department of Commerce. Such guid- 
ance will be consistent with plans of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration for reduc- 
tion of urban vulnerability. Attention is 
also invited to paragraph 2 (a) (8) of DMO- 
I-19 which provides that one of the factors 
to be considered in the selection of a loca- 
tion is— 

“(8) The economic, operational, and ad- 
ministrative requirements in carrying out 
the functions for which the facility is to be 
provided.” 

This factor is, in effect, the basis for excep- 
tions when needed. Experience has indi- 
cated that there is need for some further 
guidance in determining when an exception 
is justified. 

The head of the agency concerned is re- 
sponsible for determining whether the nature 
of the activity for which a new Federal facil- 
ity is to be used will permit the use of a dis- 
persed location. No one is in a better posi- 
tion to make such determination than the 
head of the agency responsible for both the 
day-to-day operations and the continuity of 
the agency's essential functions in the event 
of attack. In making the determination, it 
should be kept in mind that the intent of the 
policy is to make us, as a nation, less vulner- 
able to weapons of mass destruction. Excep- 
tions are to be avoided insofar as practicable. 
On the other hand, it is not the intent of this 
policy that new facilities be located on the 
basis of security considerations only; it is 
not intended that we make ourselves so 
secure as to be ineffective in our day-to-day 
operations. The head of the agency con- 
cerned must balance the requirements for 
efficient peacetime operations against the 
need for postattack operational capability. 
This calls for a conscientious appraisal of all 
factors involved. 

I am sure that in making a determination 
as to whether an exception is justified you 
will satisfy yourself that the practical con- 
siderations on which you base your decision 
are both factual and compelling. If you find 
it necessary to locate closer to the heart of a 
target than is desirable for security purposes, 
locations which offer the most protection by 
reason of ground environment should be ex- 
plored, suitable protective construction fea- 
tures should be included, and a statement 
of the factual basis for the exception filed 
with the Office of Defense Mobilization, in 
order that the President may be kept in- 
formed of progress in the application of this 
policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director. 


to dispersal criteria. 

8. Of exception, grantees indicating they 
may undertake protective construc- 
tion: 

1. Applicants for protective con- 
struction, 5. 

2. Certificates for protective con- 
struction granted, 3 for $602,393. 

3. Applications for protective con- 
struction denied, 2. 


Statistics on certificales of necessity for the year 1953 
Nuni —— “Rae 
8 value (in Fumber Percent of dolla 
| thousands) g 
1. Cases eligible for certification 3, 771 S. 
2. Cases to which dispersion criteria did 
not apply: 
(a) Less than 81,000,000 3,111 648, 466 | 82.5 percent of item 1.12.9 percent. 
(Ù) Loeation not fixed, or less than 384 | 2,212,674 | 10.2 percent of item 1. 44,0 percent. 
$5,000,000 and less than $50 
expansion, 
3. Mi aie ren dispersion criteria were 275 | 2,161,856 | 7.3 percent of item 1. 43.1 percent, 
applicable. 
4. Cases in which proposed sites not dis- 210 | 1,643, 599 | 76.4 percent of item 3... 76.0 percent of item 3. 
persal. 
5. Cases influenced to change location 5 70, 886 | 1.8 percent of item 3.8.3 percent of item 3. 
6, Cases denied for refusal to meet stand- 6 33, 414 | 2.2 percent of item 3 1.6 percent of item 3, 
ards and inability to justify a waiver. 
7. Exception granted in cases applicable 54 413,957 | 19.6 percent of item 3....| 19.1 percent, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, we 
are prepared to yield back all the re- 
maining time in opposition to the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. BUSH. I shall be glad to yield 
back all the remaining time of the pro- 
ponents of the motion, with the under- 
standing that the Senator from Utah 
yield back all the time remaining to 
his side. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Arkansas to yield a 
minute or two to me. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I withhold 
my suggestion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield a minute or two to the senior Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, it 
looks like the difference between the 
haves and the have nots. The amend- 
ment does not contemplate removing 
anything which the haves now have. 
They did not have much to begin with. 

Mr. President, I join with my colleague 
in his prepared statement. Although I 
have not seen it, I know his views are 
sound and that he has plenty of good 
reasons why this amendment should be 
made a part of the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ex- 
pected to hear from California. I can- 
not quite understand the combination of 
California and New England in trying to 
stop some of the defense industries from 
being located in some of the other States. 
It seems to me the situation should be 
such that the Communists could not find 
our defense industries concentrated in 
more or less restricted areas. They 
should be spread over the United States 
for the good of the United States. 

The Government has now spent many 
billions of dollars for the construction 
of defense plants. Those plants should 
not be scattered around as a matter of 
politics, but they should be located where 
they will be the least vulnerable and will 
help the United States in its vital de- 
fense program. 

I urge all Senators to vote against 
the motion to table. 


I came in late; I think that is the 
correct procedure. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think this is the 
only time within my memory when a 
motion to lay on the table could be de- 
bated. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I real- 
ize that this discussion could go on and 
on, and that my offer to bring the ques- 
tion to a head could be lost. Senators 
have already spoken at some length. I 
shall restrain my desire to comment on 
what they have said in their turn. 

I renew my suggestion that all time 
be yielded back and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are the 
Senators in control of the time ready to 
yield back the remainder of their time? 

Mr. BUSH. If my friend, the Senator 
from Arkansas, will be indulgent with 
me, I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. We will yield 
back the remainder of the time on this 
side if the Senator from Connecticut will 
yield back the remainder of his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both 
sides having yielded back the remainder 
of their time, the question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Bus] to lay on the table 
the amendment on page 3, line 10. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. : 

The legislative clerk resumed and 
concluded the call of the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Carlson Ervin 
Allott Case, S. Dak. Flanders 
Anderson Chavez Frear 
Barrett Cotton Fullbright 
Bender Curtis George 
Bennett Dirksen Goldwater 
Bush Dworshak Gore 
Butier Ellender Hayden 
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Hickenlooper Magnuson Saltonstall 
Hill Malone Schoeppel 
Holland Mansfield Scott 
Hruska Martin, Pa. Smathers 
Jackson McCarthy Smith, Maine 
Jenner McClellan Smith, N. J. 
Johnson, Tex. Millikin Sparkman 
Johnston, S. C. Morse Stennis 
Kennedy Mundt Symington 
Kerr Murray ye 
Knowland Neuberger Watkins 
Kuchel O'Mahoney Wiley 
Laird Pastore Wiliams 
Langer Payne Wofford 
Lehman Potter 

Long 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada IMr. 
BIBIEI, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Dante], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hennincs], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], the Senator from Oklahoma, 
{Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Rosertson], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] are absent 
on official business, 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEEtyY] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], the Senator from Ohio [ Mr, 
BRICKER], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Casel, the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Younc] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART}, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Durr], and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Martin] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is absent because of illness, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Payne in the chair). 
ent. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Connecticut to 
lay on the table section 4, the commit- 
tee amendment. A vote in the affirma- 
tive is in support of the motion of the 
Senator from Connecticut. A vote in the 
negative is a vote to retain section 4. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment. 

All time having been yielded back, the 
yeas and nays having been ordered, the 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If I understood the 
statement of the Chair, if a Senator fa- 
vors dispersal, his vote should be “nay.” 
If he is against dispersal—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. That is not a parliamen- 
tary inquiry; that is joining debate again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If a 
Senator votes in the affirmative, he votes 
for the motion of the Senator from Con- 
necticut to lay on the table section 4. If 


(Mr. 
A quorum is pres- 
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a Senator votes in the negative, he, in ef- 
fect, votes against the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, leaving section 4, 
the committee amendment, for consid- 
eration. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada IMr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
DoucrLas!], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Rosertson], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Neety] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. BIBLE] is paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island would vote 
“yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. 
CLEMENTS], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovctas], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EasTLAND I, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HEN NIN GSI, the Senator from 
Minnesota Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MON- 


RONEY], the Senator from West Virginia 


Mr. NEety], and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripvces], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER], and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc], are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Martin], are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Durr] would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Bripces] is paired with 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Idaho would vote 
“nay.” 

Also, on this vote, the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] is paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Martin]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Iowa would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—20 
Bender Knowland Pastore 
Bush Kuchel Potter 
Butler Lehman Purtell 
Flanders Magnuson Saltonstall 
Jackson Martin, Pa. Smith, N. J 
Jenner Morse Wiliams 
Kennedy Neuberger 

NAYS—50 
Aiken Goldwater Millikin 
Allott Gore Mundt 
Anderson Hayden Murray 
Barrett Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bennett Hill ayne 
Carlson Holland Schoeppel 
Case,S.Dak. Hruska tt 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Cotton Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Curtis Kerr Sparkman 
Dirksen Laird Stennis 
Dworshak Langer Symington 
Ellender Long Thye 
Ervin Malone Watkins 
Frear Mansfield Wiley 
Fulbright McCarthy Wofford 
George McClellan 
NOT VOTING—25 

Beall Douglas McNamara 
Bible Duff Monroney 
Bricker Eastland Neely 
Bridges Green Robertson 
Byrd Hennings Russell 
Capehart Humphrey Welker 
Case, N. J. Ives Young 
Clements Kefauver 
Daniel Martin, Iowa 


So the motion to lay on the table was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have an amendment 
which I should like to offer to the com- 
mittee amendment. My amendment is 
in the nature of a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment. Is my amendment 
in order now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in 
order. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Then, Mr. President, 
I send my amendment to the desk, and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 3, beginning 
in line 13, it is proposed to strike out all 
through line 6, on page 4, and to insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

The Congress hereby declares that the 
policy, criteria, and responsibilities set forth 
in Defense Mobilization Order I-19, dated 
January 11, 1956, furnish an adequate and 
desirable program with respect to dispersion 
and protective construction of new facilities 
and major expansions of existing facilities 
important to national security. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
subject before the Senate is one of prime 
importance. Because of the last yea- 
and-nay vote, I most respectfully urge 
Members of the Senate to adopt the 
amendment I have offered as the best 
means of expressing its approval of a 
sound policy of dispersion with respect 
to defense contracts. My amendment 
would incorporate by reference the pres- 
ent dispersal policy, carefully written 
and adhered to by the Government of 
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the United States, as initiated by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization last Jan- 
uary. 

A series of dispersal orders has been 
issued by the Federal Government. We 
need a sound policy of dispersal in the 
United States. What constitutes a sound 
policy of dispersal? Obviously, geo- 
graphical effect is important, but there 
are other factors. One important factor 
would be, What is the situation with re- 
spect to each area of the country with 
regard to available employment? An- 


other would be, If a defense industry is - 


now located in a particular State, should 
it be taken away and located in another 
part of the country, to the economic 
detriment of the original State? 

The Office of Defense Mobilization says 
that the effect on the economy of an area 
engaged in defense industry is impor- 
tant. Of course, it is important. The 
question of a sound policy of dispersal 
must include the effect which it has upon 
the economy of the country at large, and 
upon the economy of the various seg- 
ments of our country which now, happily 
or unhappily, are engaged in defense 
production. I sincerely suggest to Sena- 
tors that the language which is written 
into the pending bill, and which attempts 
to lay down a policy of dispersal, is not 
well considered so far as the verbiage 
that is used is concerned. 

Yesterday I introduced into the REC- 
ord the text of the present order of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization on dis- 
persal. It appears at page 10778 of the 
RECORD. 

I also introduced into the Recor the 
verbiage of section 4 of the pending bill, 
which attempts to write a policy of dis- 
persal. I commend to Members of the 
Senate a reading of those two documents. 
Senators will find on page 10778 a very 
carefully written policy which now guides 
the Government of the United States 
with respect to dispersal. Let me read 
from it: 

1. Policy: It is the policy of the United 
States to encourage and, when appropriate, 
to require that new facilities and major ex- 
pansions of existing facilities important to 
national security be located, insofar as prac- 
ticable, so as to reduce the risk of damage 
in the event of attack; and to encourage 
and, when appropriate, require the incor- 
poration of protective construction features 
in new and existing facilities to provide re- 
sistance to weapons effects suitable to the 
locations of said facilities. 

2. Criteria: 

(a) The distance of a facility from the 
probable area of destruction is the con- 
trolling factor in reducing the risk of attack 
damage to such facility. In determining the 
appropriate distance consideration will be 
given to all relevant factors, including: 

(1) The most likely objects or targets 
of enemy attack, such as certain military, 
industrial, population, and governmental 
concentrations, 

(2) The size of such targets. 

(3) The destructive power of a large yield 
weapon or weapons suitable to the particular 
target. 

(4) The gradation of pressures and ther- 
mal radiation at various distances from an 
assumed point of detonation. 

(5) The characteristics of the proposed 
facility, including underground and built-in 
protective construction features, with re- 
spect to its resistance to nuclear, chemical, 
and unconventional weapons, 
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(6) The degree of damage which a facility 
could sustain and still remain operable. 

(7) The ground environment or natural 
barriers which might provide added pro- 
tection to the facility. 

(8) The economic, operational, and ad- 
ministrative requiremients in carrying out 
the function for which the facility is to be 
provided. 

(b) While no single distance standard and 
no single set of protective construction speci- 
fications against nuclear, chemical, and un- 
conventional weapons are feasible for all sit- 
uations, the above factors will be applied so 
as to achieve the most protection practicable 
for a specific situation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield myself 5 more 
minutes, 

Those are the careful, discriminating 
standards and criteria which have been 
established in the Executive order. I 
submit that if the Senate is ready to ap- 
prove a policy of dispersal in the in- 
terest of all the people of the United 
States, we should accept those standards, 
rather than the alternative which is be- 
fore us in the pending bill. 

The Department of Defense, speaking 
through the Department of the Air Force, 
opposes the language of the bill as it 
now stands. I ask the Senators to read 
it. It consists of a series of criteria for 
the guidance of the executive branch of 
the Government. It says, in general 
terms: 

In order to insure productive capacity in 
the event of such an attack on the United 
States, it is the policy of the Congress to 
promote the geographical dispersal of the 
industrial facilities of the United States in 
the interest of the national defense, and to 
discourage the concentration of such pro- 
ductive facilities within limited geographi- 
cal areas which are vulnerable to attack by 
an enemy of the United States. 


I call this language particularly to the 
attention of Senators: 

In the construction of any Government- 
owned industrial facilities, in the rendition 
of any Government financial assistance for 
the construction, expansion, or improvement 
of any industrial facilities, and in the pro- 
curement of goods and services, under this 
or any other act, each department and agency 
of the executive branch shall apply— 


That is mandatory— 

under the coordination of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, when practicable and 
consistent with existing law and the desir- 
ability for maintaining a sound economy, the 
principle of the geographical dispersal of 
such facilities in the interest of national de- 
fense. Nothing contained in this paragraph 
shall preclude the use of existing industrial 
facilities. 


The Department of the Air Force, 
speaking for the Department of Defense, 
says it cannot work under this amend- 
ment. It says there will be such a mul- 
tiplicity of questions as to what is to 
apply, and how it is to apply, that the 
administration of the act will be bogged 
down in endless redtape. 

If the time has come for Congress to 
say, “We embrace a sound policy of dis- 
persal,” then the adoption of the amend- 
ment which I have offered is the way 
in which to do it. 

My amendment refers to the carefully 
worded order issued by the Office of De-_ 
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fense Mobilization on the subject of dis- 
persal, and, by referring to it, approves it. 

I very strongly urge that in a matter 
of this extreme importance, language 
which has been tested by all the agencies 
should be adopted, instead of throwing 
it all overboard and substituting lan- 
guage which is susceptible of the widest 
kind of interpretation, such as the lan- 
guage in the bill as it is now written. 

I ask Senators to vote in favor of the 
amendment I have offered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. I have 2 or 3 
comments to make. The Senator from 
California is seeking to write into law 
regulations which now exist in the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. There is noth- 
ing wrong with the regulations, except 
that they are regulations of an adminis- 
tering body and are, very properly, sub- 
ject to change as conditions change. 

The Senator from California fails to 
make a distinction between administra- 
tive regulations and policy. Congress is 
charged with creating policy as guidance 
for administrative agencies. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe it 
would be a great mistake for us to write 
in the greatest detail the criteria of an 
order. Not only in this instance, but in 
other instances, under our system of 
Government, we make a distinction. We 
create the broad policy—and it is prop- 
erly broad in this particular matter. 

The Bennett amendment is inten- 
tionally broad. It is broad in order to 
allow some leeway for the development 
of policy in accordance with conditions 
as they arise. 

I have one other thought on the sub- 
ject. The statement has been made that 
the Bennett amendment contains no re- 
strictions whatever. In two different 
places the amendment specifically says 
“in the interest of national defense.” 

It is not a wide open application of 
policies of dispersal, unless it relates to 
national defense. At the moment I 
cannot think of any plants which would 
not be concerned with national defense. 
But perhaps there are some. If there 
are, this amendment would not apply 
where such plants have no relation to 
national defense. 

I submit, in the first instance, that the 
language is not wide open without any 
proper limitations. I also say again that 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from California was not submitted to the 
committee. It has not been considered 
by the committee or by the Defense Es- 
tablishment or by anyone else. It would 
be very unwise and very bad practice to 
accept the amendment without the study 
that should be made of it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The objective which I 
seek is the incorporation in the bill of 
the present Executive order under which 
the agencies of the Department of 
Defense conduct their business. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite right. I believe the order was 
drawn in January. There is nothing 
wrong with the order, so far as I know. 
However, it is very bad practice to write 
into law an order that is drawn up for 
application at a particular moment. 
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The criteria have been changed as the 
‘conditions in nuclear warfare and in 
other methods of warfare have changed. 
That was proper. If the Senator will 
compare the criteria to which he refers 
with those that existed 2 or 3 years ago, 
he will find a very substantial differ- 
ence, and properly so. I have no objec- 
tion to the regulations as regulations, 
but I do object to incorporating them 
into law. That would be an exception- 
ally bad practice for the Senate to adopt. 

Mr. KUCHEL. However, it seems to 
me it would be tragic to use the lan- 
guage which the Senator has written 
into the bill, in which the word “shall” 
is used in connection with geographical 
dispersal. It is mandatory. Geographi- 
cal dispersal is made the basic reason 
for awarding any type of defense con- 
tract. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I remind the Sen- 
ator that most of the laws which have 
been passed by Congress are mandatory. 
That is characteristic of law. 

The committee amendment provides 
“when practicable and consistent with 
existing law and the desirability for 
maintaining a sound economy, the prin- 
ciple of the geographical dispersal of 
such facilities in the interest of national 
defense,” and so forth. 

I do not know what further restric- 
tions can be applied. Of course, it is 
mandatory, and it is very properly man- 
datory. I submit the amendment is 
properly drawn and is a very proper 
amendment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment offered by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I urge Senators to support his 
amendment as being an amendment far 
preferable to the one which was under 
discussion earlier today, which had been 
offered in committee by the Senator from 
Utah, and which is now contained in the 
bill as a committee amendment. 

I had intended to offer a perfecting 
amendment, but have concluded to defer 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from California. 

However, in the hope that my sug- 
gested amendment might be of help in 
conference in connection with this par- 
ticular question, I now ask unanimous 
consent that my explanation of my sug- 
gested perfecting amendment and a copy 
of the amendment as it would read be 
incorporated in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and amendment were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUSH * 

EXPLANATION OF PERFECTING AMENDMENT 

This amendment will recognize geograph- 
ical dispersal of essential defense industry 
as one among several criteria to be applied 
in determining the location of new industrial 
facilities of that nature, in cases where con- 
struction of such facilities is to be aided by 
Federal guaranty or direct loan. 

By listing the major factors to be consid- 
ered, including dispersal, the amendment 
places the importance of dispersal in proper 
perspective, instead of overemphasizing its 
importance, as I fear the committee amend- 
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ment would do. My amendment brings the 
situation more in line with existing policies 
of the executive branch by considering dis- 
persal as one among many other important 
items in deciding upon location of new in- 
dustrial facilities essential to national securi- 
ty. My amendment also follows the pattern 
of the National Security Act of 1947 by lim- 
iting its application to industrial facilities 
essential to national security. As rewritten 
by the Congress as recently as 1954 by the 
act of September 3, 1954, the pertinent por- 
tions of section 103 of the National Security 
Act of 1947 provide as follows: 

“It shall be the function of the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization to ad- 
vise the President concerning the coordina- 
tion of military, industrial, and civilian mo- 
bilization, including— 


“(6) The strategic relocation of industries, 
services, Government, and economic activi- 
ties, the continuous operation of which is 
essential to the Nation's security“ (50 U. S. C., 
Supp. III, sec. 404). 

This is existing law. 

The committee amendment, on the other 
hand, would apply the test of geographical 
dispersal to (1) all procurement of goods and 
services by the Federal Government, (2) all 
Government financial assistance for con- 
struction, expansion, or improvement of any 
industrial facilities, and (3) construction of 
all Government-owned facilities. In my 
opinion this is far too broad in scope. My 
perfecting amendment would limit the appli- 
cation of the dispersal principle to reasonable 
bounds, 

For convenience of reference, a copy of the 
committee amendment as modified by my 
perfecting amendment follows, showing ad- 
ditions by italic and deletions by brackets: 

“In order to insure productive capacity in 
the event of such an attack on the United 
States, it is the policy of the Congress to 
[promote] have due consideration given, 
among other factors, to the geographical dis- 
persal of the industrial facilities of the 
United States in the interest of the national 
defense, in instances where the continuous 
operation of such facilities is essential to the 
Nation’s security. [and to discourage the 
concentration of such productive facilities 
within limited geographical areas which are 
vulnerable to attack by an enemy of the 
United States.] In the construction of any 
Government-owned industrial facilities, the 
continuous operation of which is essential to 
the Nation’s security, and in the rendition of 
Government financial assistance by way of 
direct loan or guaranty for the construction, 
expansion, or improvement of any such in- 
dustrial facilities [, and in the procurement 
of goods and services, under this or any other 
act], each department and agency of the 
executive branch [shall apply], under the co- 
ordination of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, when practicable and consistent with 
existing law and the desirability for main- 
taining a sound economy, shall give due con- 
sideration to the following factors, among 
others: 

“(a) achievent 
persal; 

“(b) convenient availability of production 
materials; 

“(c) adequacy and productivity of labor; 

„d) proximity to supply of capable labor 
available for defense work as production for 
civilian use dwindles during a national emer- 


of” geographical dis- 


gency; 
e) availability of adequate industrial 
fuel; 


“(f) sufficiency of transportation facil- 
ties: 


S; 

“(g) proximately to markets for end 
products; 

“(h) adequacy of distribution facilities; 

„ availability of power and 
water; 
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„) acceptability of living conditions, in- 
cluding adequacy and reasonableness of cost 
to users of housing and community facilities; 

“(k) availability of adequate sites; 

“(1) favorability of construction cost of 
facilities and appurtenant housing and com. 
munity facilities; 

“(m) acceptability of climate; 

“(n) accessibility to servicing, repair and 
replacement facilities for machinery, com- 
ponents and parts; 

%o ability to meet deadlines for timely 
delivery of end products at specified places; 

“(p) overall economy and efficiency of 
operation; 

“(q) acceptability of tax structure; and 

“(r) effect of pertinent State and local 

laws and regulations. 
[the principle of the geographical dispersal 
of such facilities in the interest of national 
defense. Every effort will be made to require 
the use of existing facilities in lieu of con- 
structing new industrial facilities of the type 
described above in this section. [Nothing 
contained in this paragraph shall preclude 
the use of existing industrial facilities.T” 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to yield back the time on 
this side. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHEL]. [Putting the 
question. I The “noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division, 

On a division the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, is 
there any time allotted on the commit- 
tee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
30 minutes time to each side. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak very briefly. The Senate 
has voted on the motion to table, and I 
hope that some Senators who were not 
here during the debate on the motion to 
table are present at this time. 

In the first place, Mr. President, the 
committee amendment is very far reach- 
ing and is new to legislation in the way 
it is being presented. For the first time 
it draws a criterion in law for a geo- 
graphical dispersal, and then it goes to 
such an extent as to provide: 

In the construction of any Government- 
owned industrial facilities, in the rendition 
of any governmental financial assistance, 


I believe those words are sufficiently 
broad to prohibit small business loans to 
an existing manufacturing plant in an 
area which might be deemed by some 
executive to be an area subject to atomic 
attack or any other enemy attack. It 
might prohibit such a plant receiving a 
loan to produce parts which might be 
supplied to a larger manufacturer. 

Reading further, Mr. President— 

In the rendition of any Government finan- 
cial assistance for the construction, expan- 
sion, or improvement of any industrial fa- 
cilities, and in the procurement of goods and 
services, under this or any other act. 
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And so forth. It not only relates to 
defense production, such as planes or 
tanks or guns, but I believe it is so broad 
that it would apply to general manufac- 
ture in the United States. 

Mr. President, I say, most respectfully, 
that in the event the amendment is made 
a part of the ‘bill, I hope the question 
will go to conference, and that the con- 
ferees will give it attention, because 
although I know it is not the intent of the 
authors of the proposal, I think we have 
here the makings of a corporate state 
whereby the central government will 
move in and to a degree control indus- 
try. Up to this time, under the system we 
have followed we have built this Nation 
from a small colony of 3 million popula- 
tion on the Atlantic seaboard to a great 
Nation of 165 million, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and have made it 
the most productive Nation the world has 
ever known, with the largest force of 
workers ever employed in our Nation's 
history; but now, Mr. President, it is pro- 
posed that management he transferred 
to Government. We are legislating not 
for this administration or for the one 
which may follow it. We may be setting 
a precedent for a long time to come. 

This bill, without. this amendment, 
passed the House of Representatives on 
May 31. This amendment, so far as the 
general public knew, was not the matter 
under consideration when the committee 
met. The meetings were called for con- 
sideration of the extension of the Defense 
Production Act. From one end of this 
country to the other, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the people have not had adequate 
notice. I believe that had they known 
an amendment of this far-reaching char- 
acter would be under consideration, they 
would have asked to be heard in each of 
the 48 States of the Union. A 

I respectfully say, again, Mr. President, 
that I think we are driving an opening 
wedge to transfer private management, 
which, under our free enterprise system, 
has built this Nation and built each of 
our 48 States, into the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government, and we may find some 
subordinate official laying down criteria 
and saying that the Congress of the 
United States has given him a blank 
check. 

I hope the legislative history of this 
measure will be such that it will not be 
possible to put the stamp of approval 
upon that kind of thing, because, other- 
wise, what we do will rise to plague us in 
years to come, and it may very well be, 
as in the case of Italy under Mussolini, 
that vast powers will be exercised by the 
Federal Government. Then it will be 
said, “If you move the plants, you must 
be able to move the labor, because the 
plants without labor will not be effective.” 

There would be a chain reaction going 
far beyond anything which the authors 
of the bill or any Senator who voted on 
the motion to table ever recognized as 
even a possibility. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
congratulate the Senator from California 
upon his remarkable speech. I think he 
has put his finger on an element which 
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has not been brought out previously in 
the debate. I certainly wish to concur 
in the sentiments which he has ex- 
pressed. I think the amendment repre- 
sents a danger which we did not consider 
in the committee at all and which has 
not been heretofore considered on the 
floor in connection with this issue. I 
hope Senators will give consideration to 
the dangers referred to by the Senator 
from California which, as he so ably 
points out, are inherent in the pending 
measure. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to make the observation that we are ex- 
tending the Defense Production Act for 
2 years, and there will be ample oppor- 
tunity 2 years from now to review the 
situation, if experience proves that it is 
so frightening as the speech of the Sen- 
ator from California would indicate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to say 1 or 2 things by way of com- 
menting on the speech of the Senator 
from California. 

The present administration is trying to 
follow, in many respects, the same policy 
as that which is set forth in the bill. 
The Air Force is the only segment of the 
administration that has shown any dis- 
agreement with this amendment. It says 
it agrees with the policy, but it objects 
to the inclusion of this particular pro- 
vision in the bill. But the Secretary of 
Commerce, Dr. Flemming of ODM, and 
Mr. Val Peterson of the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration have recorded themselves 
in favor of the pending amendment. 

It seems rather strange that no one in 
the present administration has been 
conscious of this great danger to our pri- 
vate enterprise system which has been 
indicated by the Senator from California. 
Or are we to believe that the Senator 
from California has lost all confidence 
in this administration and is not willing 
to trust it with the administration of this 
program? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I happen to believe 

in a government of laws, and not of men, 
regardless of the administration that 
may be in power. We in the Congress 
are a coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment and a coequal branch of the Gov- 
ernment. We have an obligation not 
even inadvertently to surrender any 
power to the Federal Government which 
may be used 5 or 10 or 20 years from now 
to destroy or to modify greatly what I 
think has been our great productive ca- 
pacity growing out of our economic sys- 
tem. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from California mis- 
understands the amendment completely. 
This amendment does not apply at all 
except in those instances where a com- 
pany is seeking assistance from the Gov- 
ernment. 

In view of the enormous contributions 
of the Federal Government to the State 
of California, I think the Senator should 
not be too fearful of a program in which 
the Federal Government participates. 
Airplane plants, aluminum plants, and 
other plants in the State of California, 
built by the Federal Government, have 
been a great addition to the economy, 
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" 
not only of California, but of the whole 
Nation. I do not think there is any- 
thing inherently bad about that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am not speaking 
today as a Senator from California, but 
as a Senator of the United States. 

I did not understand that the amend- 
ment was for the purpose of distribut- 
ing industrial plants around the Nation; 
I thought the purpose was to promote the 
national defense. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
had his say. I was about to say that it 
amazes me, inasmuch as the Senator 
from California has shown an interest 
in the defense of the country, and in 
building up the defense, that because this 
particular aspect might affect specific 
localities, he is unwilling to recognize 
the main objective; namely, that this 
provision relates to the national defense. 
The objective and the incentive for the 
proposed legislation and the Bennett 
amendment are quite clear. 

This amendment follows the recom- 
mendations of the administration. The 
three persons whom I have mentioned— 
Mr. Peterson, the Administrator of Civil 
Defense; Secretary of Commerce Weeks; 
and Mr. Flemming, Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, and also the 
Nelson committee, which was appointed 
by ODM for the specific purpose of ex- 
amining into this policy—all recommend 
that for the defense of the country, in 
case of an atomic attack, the dispersal 
policy is fundamental and essential. 

It is true that such a policy will have 
local effects. All our policies have local 
effects when they are applied. But the 
objective of the bill and of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
is to increase the national defense. They 
are designed to be in the interest of the 
national defense. 

To put it very simply, as I stated in 
my opening remarks, the purpose of the 
bill is to carry out the principle of not 
putting all our eggs in one basket. If 
all our airplane production, or a very 
large part of it, is to be in a small area 
outside Los Angeles, that area will be a 
very inviting target in case of war. If an 
enemy should succeed in dropping one 
bomb accurately on that area, the Na- 
3 aircraft production would be para- 


The bill does not provide for the mov- 
ing of any established plants. It is really 
very modest in its objectives, It merely 
provides that in the building of new 
plants, if the builders seek to obtain as- 
sistance from the Government, the Gov- 
ernment shall consider the principle of 
dispersion and shall seek in the interest 
of national defense, to disperse the 
plants, so that all of them, or a very sub- 
stantial number of them, will not be 
located in a place which is subject to 
destruction by a single raid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Arkansas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The proposal is a very modest one. It 
writes into the law policies which the 
administration is already seeking to 
carry out, but which the Nelson commit- 
tee and officials of the administration 
have said is moving too slowly, because 
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not sufficient attention is being paid to 
it. The administration, therefore, has 
agreed that Congress should accept and 
adopt this policy by writing it into the 
law, in order to strengthen the adminis- 
tration’s application of the program. 

I think it is very strange, indeed, that 
the Senator from California should build 
up mythical bugaboos to the effect that 
the intention is to turn the Nation into a 
corporate state, because this is a very 
modest provision in the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, since it 
appears that we are now all talking for 
the record and are making the legisla- 
tive history to be read by those who are 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the act, I shall comment 
briefly in connection with this legislative 
history. 

First, I congratulate the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency [Mr. FULBRIGHT] for hav- 
ing included this amendment in the bill. 
It is very clear that the amendment 
applies only to those operations and 
functions of the Government which are 
owned and operated or are supported or 
financed by the Federal Government. 
It will have no impact upon the private 
industry of this country. 

I am glad the Senate voted on the 
amendment relating to the present dis- 
persal criteria, and that the legislative 
history shows that the Senate emphat- 
ically rejected those criteria when they 
were presented in amendment form. I 
think the Senate rejected them in part 
because of the very valid and persuasive 
argument advanced by the Senator from 
Arkansas. I think they were rejected in 
part also because they are not sufficient- 
ly effective to do the job. Had the dis- 
persal criteria which the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHet] sought to 
have included in the law by amendment 
been sufficiently effective, the committee 
would never have had to submit this 
committee amendment now before us for 
approval. 

The committee submitted its amend- 
ment because there was something lack- 
ing in the law, and the administrative 
criteria, namely, a sufficient recognition 
of the importance of geography in those 
criteria. I feel certain the committee 
found it necessary to make this new 
amendment because of these inadequate 
criteria. It is now a mandate of the 
Senate, however, to place more empha- 
sis on geography in dispersal of defense 
industries. It is now a legislative recital 
of the determination of Congress and 
the appropriation bodies of Congress 
that geography be recognized as one of 
the great methods by which defense in- 
dustries which are defensible can be 
established. We do not want them con- 
centrated in a few choice target areas, 

I am glad the Senate has had its yea- 
and-nay votes on these matters. I am 
glad we have had this discussion. I 
do not think we need to fear, despite 
the arguments envisioned by my good 
friend from California [Mr. KNOwWLAND ], 
that the adoption of the amendment will 
certainly bring about a great govern- 
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mental movement of people from coastal 
areas to the interior of the Nation. 
Nevertheless, we have a right to hope 
that it will stop the continuing drain of 
young people from the middle part of 
America to the coastal areas. 

California, the East, and other areas 
of the Nation are heavily populated with 
the sons and daughters of rural America, 
who were forced to leave their home 
States to secure employment in defense 
industries—a fact which up to now the 
Department of Defense has pretty well 
ignored. I repeat, the word is “ignored.” 
The Middle West has been pretty well 
ignored in the locating of defense fab- 
ricating plants. The defense plants are 
supported by all the taxpayers, not 
merely the taxpayers of the coastal 
States which now have a plethora of 
defense industries. 

The committee and the Senate have 
acted wisely in solidifying in the law the 
determination of Congress, at long last, 
to have the dispersals made throughout 
the country, so that the plants can be 
defended without undue added expense 
under the national defense program, and 
so that there will be some element of 
equity from the standpoint of placing 
tax-supported industries in various tax- 
paying areas of the Nation. 

I hope those who will evaluate and ad- 
minister this law will, from a reading of 


the Recorp, note well the fact that the 


present criteria were rejected when they 
were brought before us in amendment 
form. They were inadequate to do the 
job. We have a right to expect better 
performance in the future under this new 
law. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, on the 
committee amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time on both sides yielded back? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will yield back 
the remainder of my time if the Sen- 
ator from California will yield back his 
remaining time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 
amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the com- 
i amendment. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] 

The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Chair repeat his decision? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not announce the result. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


On the committee 


Yes. 
I yield back the re- 
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Mr. MORSE. I suggest the absence of 

a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Mundt 
Allott Hill Murray 
Anderson Hruska Neuberger 
Barrett Jackson O'Mahoney 
Bender Jenner Payne 
Bennett Johnson, Tex. Potter 
Bush Johnston, 8.C. Purtell 
Carlson Kerr Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak, Knowland Scott 
Chavez Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Cotton Laird Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Langer Sparkman 
Ellender Lehman Stennis 
Ervin Long Symington 
Flanders Malone Thye 
Frear Mansfield Watkins 
Fulbright Martin, Pa. Wiley 
George McCarthy Williams 
Goldwater McClellan Wofford 
Gore Millikin 

Hayden Morse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the yeas and nays be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LAIRD 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment be- 
ginning on page 3, in line 10, and end- 
ing on page 4 in line 6. 

On this question, all time has been 
used. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLEI, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hennincs], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RonkRTSON J, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russert] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Florida would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Hol- 
LAND] is paired with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Florida 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “nay.” 
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I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLEI, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], the Senator from Texas [ Mr. 
DanrEL], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douctas}, the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EasTLAND], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY ], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. NeELy], and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Also on this vote the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Magnuson] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRrůdks], the Senator from New Jersey 
Mr. Cask], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Durr], and the Senator from Iowa 
Mr. Martin] are absent on official busi- 
ness, 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland [ Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dirksen], and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], are de- 
tained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] is paired with 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Idaho would vote “yea.” 

Also, on this vote, the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] is paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Iowa would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr] is paired 
with the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Curtis}. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Nebraska 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—48 
Aken Gore Morse 
Allott Hayden Mundt 
Anderson Hickenlooper Murray 
Barrett Hill Neuberger 
Bennett Hruska O'Mahoney 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Payne 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kerr Scott 
Cotton Laird Smith, Maine 
Dworehak Langer Sparkman 
Ellender Long Stennis 
Ervin Malone Symington 
Frear Mansfield Thye 
Fulbright McCarthy Watkins 
George McClellan Wiley 
Goldwater Millikin Wofford 

NAYS—13 
Bender Knowland Purtell 
Bush Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Flanders Lehman Williams 
Jackson Martin, Pa. 
Jenner Potter 
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NOT VOTING—34 

Beall Douglas McNamara 
Bible Duff Monroney 
Bricker Eastland Neely 
Bridges Green Pastore 
Butler Hennings Robertson 
Byrd Holland Russell 
Capehart Humphrey Saltonstall 
Case, N. J Ives Smathers 
Clements Kefauver Welker 
Curtis Kennedy Young 
Daniel Magnuson 
Dirksen Martin, Iowa 

So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
of the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am willing to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, with the under- 
standing that the other side will do 
likewise. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have 10 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the Senate for accepting the com- 
mittee amendment to section 701 (c). 
This was an amendment which I pro- 
posed in committee. 

In my judgment, this amendment is 
the minimum action the Congress should 
take to provide some assistance to the 
small concerns in the country which are 
suffering from the heavy demands im- 
posed by meeting our defense require- 
ments. 

I thank the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Bennett] for the cooperation and as- 
sistance he gave me in connection with 
this amendment. After committee dis- 
cussion of the principle of the amend- 
ment, which was approved by the 
committee, the Senator from Utah and 
I worked out, with the assistance of legal 
counsel of the staff, the wording of the 
amendment. 

I have received many requests for as- 
sistance from small firms which are un- 
able to get materials in order to stay in 
business. Small contractors cannot bid 
on jobs because they cannot get certain 
types of steel—it is all going to the pro- 
ducers’ subsidiaries. Small barge build- 
ers cannot get the kind of steel they 
need to provide cheap barge transporta- 
tion—it is all going to the big companies, 
which find it easy to get both rapid tax 
amortization and the needed steel. 

In the field of nickel, the same story 
is told again and again. Only 3 weeks 
ago the Small Business Committee held 
hearings on the subject of nickel. We 
heard platers and plating suppliers tell 
of their hardships. Their supplies have 
been reduced to a quarter of their sup- 
ply in 1949 or 1950, and even at that they 
never can count on more than a month's 
supply. They do not know how their al- 
location is computed, or how it compares 
with their competitor's. All they know 
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is that each month they are told how 
much they can have for the next month. 
They can go out and buy more nickel— 
at two or three times the so-called 
market price, but their business does not 
allow for this kind of a margin. The big 
companies can afford it, and they are 
putting in their own plating equipment 
and integrating still further. 

And what does the Government, which 
has caused this situation, do about it? 
The only hope the Government can offer 
is to wait 3 or 4 years until the latest ex- 
pansion program announced May 17, 
1956, gets going. In the meantime the 
ODM is diverting nickel from the defense 
stockpile. This is helpful to industry; 
I hope it is not toying with the national 
security. 

Beyond this, the ODM and the Com- 
merce Department can only agree on 
confusing the situation hopelessly. 

On one hand, they state they are ex- 
ercising no controls, on the theory, ex- 
pressed by Dr. Flemming when the NPA 
orders controlling nickel were revoked, 
that “competition in a free market is a 
major factor in the maintenance of a 
strong and dynamic economy.” Again 
and again Dr. Flemming and Secretary 
Weeks reiterate that there are no Gov- 
ernment controls. And equally fre- 
quently they repeat that the present dis- 
tribution is fair and equitable. 

But when I heard the testimony of Mr. 
Mueller, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Mr. McCoy of the Commerce 
Department, and Mr. Wingate of the In- 
ternational Nickel Co., I had a very dif- 
ferent impression. 

Instead of there being no Government 
controls, I concluded there is now an in- 
formal voluntary agreement between 
Commerce, the International Nickel Co. 
and the few other minor producers, and 
the distributors of nickel to platers and 
other small users of nickel. Mr. Mc- 
Coy’s testimony on page 232 of the small 
business hearings made it clear that In- 
ternational Nickel agreed to carry on 
under the same arrangements as NPA 
had used. Mr. Wingate on pages 291 and 
292 left no doubt that the other pro- 
ducers cooperated fully in this system. 
Mr. Hershman’s testimony on page 235 
and Mr. Wingate’s testimony on page 296 
made it clear that the suppliers to the 
plating industry shared in this arrange- 
ment. They have to, of course; if they 
did not cooperate, Inco would cut off 
their supplies. 

What happens is that Inco assigns a 
quota to each of its customers. They 
start with the customers’ orders in 1948- 
1950. Then Inco makes all kinds of ad- 
justments—on the basis of Inco’s esti- 
mate of the customers’ needs, and the 
future prospects of the customer and so 
on, as described at length at pages 292- 
299 of the small business hearings. 

Each customer is then required to say 
just how much he got from any supplier 
other than Inco. This is deducted from 
his allocation. This applies to the Gov- 
ernment nickel from NICARO, as much 
as to any other. 

Part of the original agreement was 
that the Commerce Department would 
be permitted to look at the books of the 
producers and suppliers to see whether 
the agreement was being carried out. 
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Listen to this quotation from the Com- 
merce Department's report on nickel, is- 
sued in December 1955: 

Question. What steps are taken by the 
Government to assure equitable distribution 
of nickel? 

Answer. BDSA personnel conduct a 
monthly audit of nickel distributed by 
nickel producers in order to make sure that 
some nickel consumers do not get more than 
their fair share. This is done by BDSA per- 
sonnel matching up the order boards of 
nickel producers in order to insure that 
consumers do not place duplicate orders with 
different suppliers. In addition, the order 
boards of the nickel plating suppliers are 
audited periodically. The most recent audit 
was conducted during September of this 
year. In this way any inequities can be 
corrected quickly. 


Dr. Flemming thinks nickel is being 
distributed in the civilian market with- 
out Government controls—page 376. He 
calls what the Government does main- 
taining liaison. Perhaps he considers 
this Inco-run Government-assisted sys- 
tem “competition in a free market.” 

Icannot agree. I think even the best- 
run cartels in Europe must envy the sit- 
uation into which the Government has 
placed the International Nickel Co., 
backing its control over the market, and 
lending its sanction and approval to 
this system. 

I do not blame International Nickel 
for this situation. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that it is Secretary Weeks 
and Dr. Flemming who are primarily 
responsible, and they may well have not 
appreciated what they were doing. 

Dr. Flemming may not appreciate how 
thorough is this Government control or 
Government support of Inco control. I 
suspect he does not. If he had appre- 
ciated it, he would not have said: 

Formal control over the distribution of 
nickel in the civilian economy would bring 
a great many abilities in its wake. In- 
formal controls would create even more 
serious liabilities. If we are going to have 
controls, they should be formal controls, so 
that everyone knows the rules of the game” 
(p. 375). 


Nr. Mueller of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, on the other hand, presumably 
knew what was going on, though even he 
does not seem to appreciate the result of 
the Government’s actions. His view of 
this private voluntary agreement, spon- 
sored and supervised by the Government, 
was shown by the following colloquy: 

Mr. Opom. So that you could say as be- 
tween International Nickel Co. controlling 
that industry and the Government control- 
ling the industry, you would rest it in the 
hands of International Nickel Co.; is that 
your testimony? 

Mr. MUELLER. Well, as a matter of fact, 
that is the way it has been done, to a large 
extent. 

Mr. Onom. And you think that is the best 
procedure? 

Mr. MUELLER. I think it is far preferable 
to the Government doing it. 


This is not free competitive private 
enterprise. This is not a free market. 
This is not freedom from Government 
controls. 

This is not freedom from governmen- 
tal control. Every plater in the country 
knows that he is not engaging in a free 
enterprise industry. He knows he is be- 
ing subjected to the monopolistic control 
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of the International Nickel Co., which, 
in turn, has the cooperation and assist- 
ance of, and in a very real sense, the 
approval of its practice by the United 
States Government. 

If the nickel situation is so bad that 
such a system is necessary, I am con- 
vinced it should be run in an open, public 
way by Government orders, printed in 
the Federal Register, so that all who are 
affected can know what is being done, 
with formal procedures established for 
protests and appeals, and with definite 
lawful penalties for violations. 

Mr. President, the little fellow does not 
have a chance against the exercise of dis- 
cretion by the International Nickel Co. 
He takes the nickel it allows him, and he 
likes it, or he can go broke as a result of 
raising protests which may get him into 
difficulty when it comes to getting future 
supplies. 

I think Dr. Flemming and Secretary 
Weeks can now take measures to assist 
the consumers of nickel, even under the 
present statute. In the first place, there 
are many forms of allocation short of 
control over the general distribution in 
the civilian market which they could now 
exercise regardless of the limitations im- 
posed by section 101 (b) of the act. Fur- 
thermore, even Dr. Flemming agrees that 
the facts support a finding under section 
101 (b) warranting the exercise of con- 
trol over the general distribution of 
nickel in the civilian market—Defense 
Production Act hearings, pages 37-38. 

The amendment is desirable, in my 
view, to make it clear that the President 
has a duty, when the needs of defense 
bring about a situation like the nickel 
situation today, to review the situation 
carefully, and to look into all the many 
forms of control which he might exer- 
cise, and then to take whatever action 
will best remedy the situation. 

This amendment is no iron maiden. 
It does not handcuff the President and 
compel him to take needless or harmful 
action. The provision is loaded with 
escape clauses. I realize that the Con- 


gress cannot specify just what form of- 


relief would be best in a complicated and 
changing situation. Even if we could 
devise the best system in the world for 
today’s situation, tomorrow’s problem 
would be different and would call for a 
different solution. 

What the amendment does is to make 
it clear that the President should not 


wash his hands of responsibility for a sit-. 


uation created by the needs of defense. 

What the Senate has done this aft- 
ernoon, in my judgment, is to give long- 
overdue assistance to small-business 
men, particularly those in the plating 
industry, so far as the nickel business 
is concerned. Under the amendment, 
the President has the clear authority 
and, in my judgment, the charge of duty 
to come to the assistance of these small- 
business men when the facts make it 
perfectly clear that they are entitled to 
relief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do both 
sides yield back the remainder of their 
time? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point, as a part of 
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my remarks, 2 statement which I pre- 
pared on H. R. 9852. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HRUSKA 


The time is most opportune to give new 
impetus to a well-considered policy of in- 
dustrial dispersion which will not disrupt 
or dislocate our existing industrial installa- 
tions. 

It is appropriate first that we assess a 
policy of industrial dispersion as another 
addition to our arsenal of military weapons. 
Senators have heard many speeches and 
much testimony before their committees in 
recent weeks on the relative merits of cer- 
tain items of military hardware over others. 
Such discussion is aimed at bringing our 
Military Establishment to the highest peak 
of striking power possible. 

A policy of industrial dispersion should, 
in my opinion, be discussed in the same light. 
Industrial dispersion is a sound investment 
for our defense dollar. 

The potential of aggressor nations’ de- 
structive power increases daily. I need not 
detail the destruction with which we would 
be threatened in case of attack by an enemy. 

The importance of dispersion has increased 
as man has devised weapons of war with 
ever greater destructive power. Unnecessary 
concentration of our industrial facilities is 
a neglect of a vital part of our defense pro- 
gram. 

Industrial dispersion is, of course, not the 
complete solution to our problems of vul- 
nerability but it is an integral part of any 
modern mobilization program. As such, it 
should be so recognized by a declaration of 
policy by Congress such as is proposed. 

It is also appropriate that the Senate make 
such a declaration of policy at a time when 
our economy is at a high peak of prosperity. 
The vigor of our industrial community is 
at an alltime high. Plant modernization 
and expansion is proceeding at an unprece- 
dented peacetime pace and there is little. 
sign of a slackening. 

Thus, a vigorous program of industrial 
dispersion can be initiated without disrup- 
tion or dislocation of existing industrial 
installations, 

The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., in its 
eighth annual survey of industry, estimated 
recently that American industry will spend 
$39 billion for plant modernization and ex- 
pansion this year. That is a 30-percent 
increase over 1955. ' 

Most of the large increases in capacity this 
year are in the field of manufacturing— 
with just under $14 billion worth of capital 
spending scheduled for this year. Further, 
the manufacturing industry plans $13.2 bil- 
lion worth of capital spending in 1957. Mc- 
Graw-Hill reports that around $11 billion 
for plant. and expansion already has been 
earmarked by manufacturers for 1958 and 
a like amount in 1959, 

These figures show that the yield of an 
industrial dispersion program would be high. 
Despite the urgency of need for industrial 
dispersion, there is a practical limit to how 
much our industrial capacity can be dis- 
persed within a given period. At this time, 
when our manufacturing community is ex- 
tremely active in increasing capacity, that 
limit is comparatively high. 

This is well attuned to the current prob- 
lems and potentialities of our dispersion 
program. It would require those executive 
agencies concerned to apply the principles 
of dispersion in considering location of all 
new industrial facilities in which the Gov- 
ernment renders financial assistance. It 
recognizes the undesirability of disrupting 
the great industrial complexes which are the 
backbone of our economy. But, at the same 
time, it declares that Federal funds will, not 
be used in establishment of new industrial 
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installations to increase the vulnerability of 
established facilities. 

This program, therefore, would do much 
to increase the protection of our established 
industrial capacity as well as to provide 
whatever measure of protection possible for 
new installations. In short, it would guard 
against making any target area any more 
critical than at present. 

Techniques of industrial dispersion are well 
developed. The Departments of Defense and 
Commerce, the Office of Civil Defense, and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization have es- 
tablished dispersal criteria and methods of 
applying them to specific areas. 

Industrial dispersion is no longer a yard- 
stick matter. Taking into consideration the 
awesome destruction which can be wrought 
by nuclear weapons and the complications 
of fallout patterns, there can be established 
no scale of dispersion readily applicable to 
every situation. 

Nevertheless, mobilization planners, on a 
case-by-case basis, have devised a technology 
of dispersion geared to the requirements for 
the maximum of practical protection. 

A national policy of industrial dispersion 
was declared in August 1951. The first stand- 
ards of proper spacing of industrial facili- 
ties soon became obsolete. But modernized 
dispersion criteria have become a major con- 
sideration for any company expanding its 
capacity through new plant construction. 

Any additional encouragement Congress 
can provide this program would, Mr. Presi- 
dent, increase the effectiveness of our in- 
dustrial community in its potential role as 
a bulwark of our defense against attack. I 
urge that H. R. 9852, as reported by the 
committee, be passed. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

' Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], because he did a great 
deal of work on the amendment, and I 
think he deserves much credit. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Arkansas. Not in the 
spirit of reciprocity, but out of the depths 
of my heart, I say that the entire Senate 
is indebted to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas for the leadership he gave. This is 
a good bill, and the fact that it is a good 
bill is due in no small measure to the 
leadership of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have 
yielded back my time, Mr. President. 

Mr. PURTELL. We yield back our 
time, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 9852) was read the third 
time, and passed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1957 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
10986) making appropriations for the 
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Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other pur- 
poses, 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO THE CITY OF CHEYENNE, 
WYO. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2220, Sen- 
ate bill 2654. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2654) to authorize the Administrator of 
General Services to convey certain lands 
in the State of Wyoming to the city of 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which has 
been reported from the Committee on 
Government Operations, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, this 
bill is one of several which were objected 
to upon the last call of the calendar. 
This bill and the one to which I shall 
refer later were objected to by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who has 
since withdrawn his objection. The bill 
is noncontroversial. 

Some 20 years ago the city of Cheyenne 
conveyed more than 600 acres to the 
Government for a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion center in that city. The bill trans- 
fers back to the city 90.2 acres for which 
the Veterans’ Administration has no 
longer any need. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from the mayor of 
Cheyenne, in which he says that 1,100 
boys play ball in a field which is a part 
of the 90 acres the city is asking to have 
restored. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a letter from the superintendent 
of schools of Cheyenne, Wyo., in connec- 
tion with the location on the tract of a 
possible second senior high school. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHEYENNE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., June 6, 1956. 
Hon. FRANK A. BARRETT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR FRANK: I am sure that you are aware 
of our interest in the land by the Veterans 
Hospital, east of Cheyenne. We have watched 
with interest the legislation to return this 
land to the city and have been in close touch 
with the present city officials. We have 
their verbal assurance that we will be given 
some land from the 400-plus acres’ that 
has been included in the first bill. This 
land would be used for an athletic stadium. 

You are aware also that we were especially 
anxious to secure part of the additional 90 
acres for the location of a possible second 
senior high school, This land is ideally lo- 
cated for such purposes. I am sure that 
you know the number of possible sites for a 
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building of the type necessary is quite lim- 
ited. 


The city officials have been quite coopera- 
tive, and we feel certain that should this 
additional land be returned to the city of 
Cheyenne, we would have no difficulty secur- 
ing the site from them. 

We are aware of your interest in our 
schools and will certainly appreciate any- 
thing you can do to aid us and the city in 
securing this property. 

Respectfully yours, 
SAM CLARK. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments will be stated. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Government Operations were, on page 1, 
line 3, after the word “That”, to insert 
a comma and “subject to the provisions 
of section 2 (a) of this Act”, and on page 
2, after line 5, to insert: 


Sec. 2. The deed of conveyance (1) shall 
provide that the tract of land authorized to 
be conveyed shall be used by the city of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., for such purposes as will 
not in the judgment of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs or his designate interfere 
with the operation of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Center, Cheyenne, Wyo.; (2) may 
contain such additional terms, conditions, 
reservations, and restrictions as may be de- 
termined by the Administrator of General 
Services to be necessary to protect the in- 
terests of the United States; and (3) shall 
provide that title to such tract shall revert 
to the United States upon the violation by 
the grantee of any such term, condition, 
reservation, or restriction. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to the 
provisions of section 2 (a) of this act, the 
Administrator of General Services is au- 
thorized and directed to convey by quit- 
claim deed, without consideration, to the 
city of Cheyenne, Wyo., all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to ap- 
proximately ninety and two-tenths acres of 
land, together with any improvements there- 
on, which were formerly a part of the tract of 
land comprising the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Center, Cheyenne, Wyo., and declared 
surplus to the needs of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, the exact description of which shall 
be determined by the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services. 

Sec. 2. The deed of conveyance (1) shall 
provide that the tract of land authorized to 
be conveyed shall be used by the city of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., for such purposes as will 
not in the judgment of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs or his designate inter- 
fere with the operation of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Center, Cheyenne, Wyo.; (2) 
may contain such additional terms, condi- 
tions, reservations, and restrictions as may 
be determined by the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to be necessary to protect the 
interests of the United States; and (3) shall 
provide that title to such tract shall revert 
to the United States upon the violation by 
the grantee of any such term, condition, 
reservation, or restriction. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today 
it stand in recess until next Monday at 
12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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HOWARD SHARP BENNION 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, it is 
one of the tributes of the American way 
of life that a man may rise from humble 
circumstances—through events and 
challenges—to a position of greatness, 
worth, and spiritual well-being in our 
land. Such a man is inspirational to all 
ef us, and in recounting something of 
the story of his life we are again re- 
minded of the value of America and of 
the American spirit, while recognizing 
the worth of a citizen of whom we are 
proud. 

Such a man is Howard Sharp Bennion, 
better known in the electrical utilities 
industry as “the Colonel.” 

In the fall of 1889, Howard Bennion 
was born—the third of nine children— 
to a couple then living in the little com- 
munity of Vernon, Utah, a settlement 
that today numbers still no more than a 
hundred persons. Through the urging of 
the late great Utah Senator—Reed 
Smoot—the worth of this young man 
was recognized and the Republican Sen- 
ator assisted him in procuring appoint- 
ment to West Point's well-known United 
States Military Academy. Four years 
later Howard Bennion graduated—top 
man in his class. 

In his military career, in the business 
career that followed, and in his lifelong 
devotion to his religion, Howard Ben- 
nion has lived a life of service. He is now 
a patriarch in the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints—the Mormon 
Chureh. He has achieved fame and 
reputation in the electrical utilities field, 
to which—after 30 years of service as its 
spokesman—he recently announced his 
retirement. He has served long as vice 
president and managing director of the 
Edison Electric Institute, and the people 
of his native State are justifiably proud 
of Colonel Bennion and his great record 
of outstanding service. 

Colonel Bennion’s career and achieve- 
ment is reviewed in a recent account in 
the New York Times, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that that statement be 
made a part of my remarks. I am sure 
that many of my colleagues here will read 
with pleasure and profit this story of a 
great American. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PATRIARCH LEAVES UTILITY FIELD AFTER 30 
Years as Irs SPOKESMAN—COL. HOWARD 
SHARP BENNION RETIRING TO SALT LAKE 
CITY AND MORMON WORK 
ATLANTIC Crry, June 5.—The Nation’s elec- 

tric utilities honored here today their 

spokesman for the past 30 years. 

Col. Howard Sharp Bennion, a patriarch 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints (Mormon) stepped down officially 
as vice president and managing director of 
the Edison Electric Institute. This brought 
to a close a career that has been one-third 
military and two-thirds industrial leadership 
and has remained throughout 100 percent 
devoted to his church. 

The industry, recognizing this leadership, 
presented itself a 30-by-40-inch portrait of 
The Colonel painted for EEI by the artist, 
Thomas A. Stephens. 

In his 30 years service Colonel Bennion 
has seen the industry's production multiply 
eight times to last year’s record output of 
545 billion kilowatt hours. 
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The outstanding characteristic of the man 
is his gentleness. Quiet, soft-spoken, almost 
shy, The Colonel, as he is known to utility 
leaders, was born in Vernon, Utah, on Sep- 
tember 7, 1889, the third of nine children. 
Of Welsh, and ‘Scotch ancestry, 
Colonel Bennion’s forebears were among the 
Mormon pioneers. 


RELIGION AND DANCING 


His early education was interspersed with 
farm chores. He admits today that he was 
not much interested in such work, preferring 
reading, games and the religious activities 
that even today occupy much of his time. 

“Families would take turns giving a dance 
in their homes,” he recalled. “There would 
be one, possibly two, fiddlers. Neighbors 
would drive over by team and the dance 
would last all night. Small children would 
be put to bed. A supply of good food would 
more than meet the needs and after a hearty 
breakfast at sunrise the teams would be 
hitched up and the party would disperse.” 

For 40 years he has worn high-laced shoes, 
souvenirs of a pulled tendon at a dance in 
Washington. 

ALWAYS A STAR 

The late Senator Reed Smoot, Republican. 
of Utah, urged young Bennion to take an ap- 
pointment to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, which he entered in 
March, 1908. He was top man in his class 
(1912) and achieved a scholastic rating that 
ranks him with Gens, Robert E. Lee and 
Douglas MacArthur. 

The Howitzer for 1912, West Point's year- 
book, said: 

“Some men are born bright, others achieve 
brightness, and still others have brightness 
thrust upon them. Bennion suffers all three 
and, in consequence, has always been a star 
[West Point designation for those in the 
upper 2 or 3 percent of their class]. And, 
yet, how quiet and unassuming is the man 
from the sagebrush of Utah.” 

When he left the Point, he enrolled in the 
School of Army Engineers, from which he 
was graduated, again at the top of his class, 
in 1915. Lieutenant Bennion served 6 
months in Texas during the Mexican border 
troubles, then was transferred to the Philip- 
pine Islands, where he headed a military 
survey of Luzon. 

With America’s entry into World War I, 
he became commanding officer of the Ist Bat- 
talion, 2d Engineers, and took that unit to 
France in 1917. At the age of 28 he was 
selected to organize the new Army Camou- 
flage Service. In that capacity he wrote 
three manuals, many of whose principles are 
still basic Army doctrine. 

For this service he received the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. Later he was hon- 
cred by France with membership in the 
Legion of Honor for rehabilitation work. 

ASSIGNED TO FPC 

Postwar service with the Engineers at 
Washington slowly headed him to the world 
of electric utilities. Shortly after his mar- 
riage to Marian Norros Cannon in 1920, Colo- 
nel Bennion was assigned by the War De- 
partment to duty with the then new Federal 
Power Commission, a group with which he 
has had continuous dealings ever since. 

On leave of absence in 1926 he became di- 
rector of engineering for National Electric 
Light Association, predecessor of the Edison 
Electric Institute. 

In that post he set the standards for his 
later job with EEI: “The efficiency of our 
association,” he wrote, “depends on a wide- 
spread interchange of ideas and informa- 
tion. * * * We are like sentries on outpost 
and frequently must decide whether there is 
time to call up the main body to attack the 
question at issue or whether we ourselves 
must engage it with the limited force at 
hand.” ; 
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This has been pretty much the way Colonel 
Bennion has governed policies of EEI over 
the years. 

He resigned from the Army later in 1926, 
When the NELA was dissolved in 1933, he 
continued with the new EET, and in 1939 he 
was elected vice president and managing 
director. 

The 17 years that followed have seen the 
electric utilities pace the Nation’s economy, 
pacing it and fulfilling its needs even during 
the unprecedented demands of wartime. 
During World War II, Colonel Bennion was 
approached many times with offers to return 
to high military posts, but he cast his lot 
with guidance of the war efforts of the util- 
ities. 

After the war, he helped lead the industry 
in battle against so-called socialized power. 
He also helped to make EEI a clearinghouse 
for nuclear-power information. 

Today this quiet man embarks on a new 
career in which one of his top worries will 
be how to keep off excess weight. 

“Over the years,” he explains, “I’ve had no 
trouble keeping at 178 pounds because I've 
worked it off. Now I'm not sure what will 
happen.” 

Mrs. Bennion and the colonel leave for a 
trip through Western Europe and Greece and 
Israel (“Just to see them,” he said) and then 
back to Salt Lake City where they will both 
keep active in their church work. 

The official tribute read yesterday by Louis 
V. Sutton, president of the Carolina Power & 
Light Co., summed up the industry's atti- 
tude: 

“No industry has ever been better served by 
an individual than the electric utility indus- 
try has been by Col. Howard Sharp Bennion. 
He has been our leader, our monitor, our good 
and useful servant. His vast abilities have 
won our admiration and our gratitude.” 


CONVEYANCE OF TRIBAL LANDS OF 
THE WIND RIVER RESERVATION, 
WYO., TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2253, Senate bill 3467. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3467) to authorize the conveyance of 
tribal lands from the Shoshone Indian 
Tribe and the Arapahoe Indian Tribe 
of the Wind River Reservation in Wyo- 
ming to the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, like 
the bill which was passed a few moments 
ago, this bill was objected to on the last 
call of the calendar by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] in order that he 
might have an opportunity to examine it. 
He has examined it and has withdrawn 
his objection. 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
Arapahoe and Shoshone Indians of Wyo- 
ming to transfer 388.23 acres to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the Bu- 
reau.of Reclamation, for the purpose of 
constructing a reservoir. The bill is 
approved by. the Department of the In- 
terior and is unanimously reported by 
the committee. 
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Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, it is 
necessary to pass this bill if this project 
is to be constructed at an eary date. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 


That the Shoshone Indian Tribe and the 
Arapahoe Indian Tribe of the Wind River 
Reservation are authorized to convey to the 
United States the tribes’ interests in the 
388.23 acres of land that are described in 
section 2 of the act, subject to a reservation 
to the tribes of all minerals, including oil 
and gas, and mineral rights, which may be 
exercised only in a manner that does not 
interfere with the construction and opera- 
tion of the dam site and reservoir of Anchor 
Dam, a part of the Owl Creek unit, Missouri 
River Basin project in Hot Springs County, 
near Thermopolis, Wyo. If the tribes fail 
to agree to such conveyance within 30 days 
after the date of this act, the Secretary is 
directed to acquire such land by eminent 
domain. The consideration payable to the 
tribes pursuant to eminent domain proceed- 
ings, if such should be necessary, shall be 
paid out of funds appropriated for the Mis- 
souri River Basin project and shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit and for the use of the respective 
tribes in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of May 19, 1947 (61 Stat, 102), as 
amended. 

’ Sec, 2. The lands that are referred to in 
section 1 of this act are: Lots 1 and 2, sec- 
tion 13, northwest quarter, north half south- 
west quarter, west haif northeast quarter, 
and northwest quarter southeast quarter, 
section 24, township 8 north, range 1 west, 
Wind River meridian, Wyoming, containing 
388.23 acres. 

_ Sc. 3. In the event of the failure or aban- 
donment of the Anchor Dam feature of the 
Owl Creek unit the interest in the land ac- 
quired pursuant to this act shall be recon- 
veyed by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
tribes and the title shall be held in the same 
manner it was held before such acquisition: 
Provided, That the sum of the award in the 
eminent domain proceedings, if any, paid by 
the United States shall be returned by the 
tribes. 

Sec. 4. If the Shoshone and Arapahoe 
Tribes make the conveyance authorized by 
the first sentence of section 1 of this act, 
no part of the construction costs of the Owl 
Creek unit shall be allocated to the irrigable 
lands of the Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes 
of the Wind River Reservation or against the 
tribes, and the portion of such construction 
costs that would be so allocated except for 
this act shall be nonreimbursable. The ir- 
rigable lands of the tribes shall be entitled 
to their pro rata share of the water storage 
and regulation benefits accruing from the 
construction and operation of the Owl Creek 
unit upon payment by the tribes, under ap- 
propriate contract, of their pro rata share 
of the annual operation and maintenance 
costs of the Owl Creek unit. 

Sec. 5. The members of the Shoshone and 
Arapahoe Tribes shall have the right to fish 
on the lake created by Anchor Dam, with- 
out a State license, but the Indians shall be 
subject to all other provisions of applicable 
conservation laws and regulations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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DESERT LAND ENTRIES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2293, Senate bill 3512. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3512) to permit desert land entries on 
disconnected tracts of lands which, in 
the case of any one entryman, form a 
compact unit and do not exceed in the 
aggregate 320 acres. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, this 
bill was reported unanimously by. the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. It was favorably reported upon by 
the Secretary of the Interior and by the 
Bureau of the Budget.. It simply pro- 
vides that disconnected tracts of land 
in a compact body may ke settled under 
the act of 1877. There is no objection 
to the bill recorded by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted; etc., That the first section 
of the act of March 3, 1877, entitled “An act 
to provide for the sale of desert lands in 
certain States and Territories,” as amended 
(43 U. S. C. 321), is further amended by the 
deletion at the end of that section of the 
following words “: Provided, That no person 
shall be permitted to. enter more than one 
tract of land and not to exceed 320 acres 
which shall be-in compact form” and the ad- 
dition of the following: “Except as provided 
in section 3 of the act of June 16, 1955 (69 
Stat. 138), as amended, no person may make 
more than one entry under this act. How- 
ever, in that entry one or more tracts may 
be included, and the tracts so entered need 
not be contiguous. The aggregate acreage 
of desert land which may be entered by any 
one person under this section shall not ex- 
ceed 320 acres, and all the tracts entered by 
one person must form together a compact 
unit, as determined by rules and regulations 
to be issued by the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the act of June 16, 
1955 (69 Stat. 138), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. Any person who, prior to June 16, 
1955, made a valid desert-land entry on lands 
subject to such act of June 22, 1910, or of 
July 17, 1914, may, if otherwise qualified, 
make one additional entry, as a personal 
privilege, not assignable, upon one or more 
tracts of desert land subject to the provisions 
of such acts, as hereby amended, and section 
7 of the act entitled ‘An act to stop injury to 
the public grazing lands by preventing over- 
grazing and soil deterioration, to provide for 
their orderly use, improvement, and develop- 
ment to stabilize the livestock industry de- 
pendent upon the public range, and for other 
purposes’, approved June 28, 1934, as 
amended (48 Stat. 1269, 1272; 43 U. S. C. 
$15f). The additional land entered by any 
person pursuant to this section shall not, 
together with his original entry, exceed 320 
acres, and all the tracts included within the 
additional entry authorized by this section 
shall form together a compact unit, as de- 
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termined by rules and regulations to be 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior. Ad- 
ditional entries authorized by this section 
shall be subject to all the requirements of 
the desert-land law.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF PHOSPHATE ON 
THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 2294, S. 3042. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3042) to amend section 27 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended (30 U. S. C., sec. 184), in order 
to promote the development of phosphate 
on the public domain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to amend. section 
27 of the Mineral Leasing Act, which 
contains a limitation that not more than 
5,120 acres of land-on the public domain 
and containing phosphate deposits may 
be leased in any one State to any one in- 
dividual or corporation. 

There is a total limitation of 10,240 
acres, but the limitation of 5,120 acres of 
land in any one State renders it uneco- 
nomical to establish and operate plants 
to process the phosphate deposits. 

So the bill was drafted and was sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Department of 
the Interior. It was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, of which I am chairman, and I in- 
troduced the bill at the request of the 
Department of the Interior. Full hear- 
ings were held in the House; and the 
Senate committee had access to those 
hearings. 

I understand there is no objection to 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second sen- 
tence of section 27 of the act of February 
25, 1920, as amended (30 U. S. C., sec. 184), 
is amended by the deletion of the words 
“exceeding in the aggregate 5,120 acres in any 
one State, and.“ 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10986) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes. 
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RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 52 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until Mon- 
day, June 25, 1956, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 22, 1956: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


T. A. M. Craven, of Virginia, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for a term of 7 years from July 1, 1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Garrison Norton, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air. 

UNITED States Coast GUARD 

Kenneth S. Harrison, for promotion to 
permanent rank of rear admiral in the United 
States Coast Guard Reserve, 

The following-named persons to rank in- 
dicated: 

To be commanders 

Edward J. Worrell, Jr.* 

Charles W. Miller 

To be lieutenant commanders 

Stanley L. Smith 

John A. Weber 

William H. Campbell 

To be chief warrant officers, W-2 
Carl D. Strange Frederick D: Mann 
Donat Cotnoir James W. Berry 
Bampton L, Jones James I. Pledger, Jr. 
Eugene Newsome William F. Brock 
Wayne W. Fish Doily Fulcher 
Peter P. Zilkan Merle S. Wilson 
Alvin R. Rutz Finis L. McClanahan 
Elbert S. Hendrix Robert F. Konrad 
Raymond C. Buday Cornelius A. Johnson 
Edward C. Zachowski Palmer F. Guarente 
Boyd M. Smith Philip J. Crawley 
Kenneth M. Lumsden Frederick M. Rummel 
Elmer L. Alban Joseph A. DelTorto 
George D. Miller, Jr. Raymond R. Thiele 
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Earl H. McDonald Charter D. Edwards 
Robert L. Roberts Harry H. Stimpson, Jr. 
James B. Hunnings Edison Jones 

Wilbur T. Hutchinson Beverly E. Locke 
Charles J. Albanese Claude W. Jenkins 


William R. Bentler 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following persons for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grades indicated in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey: 


To be captains 
Joseph P. Lushene 
Walter J. Chovan 


To be ensigns 


John A. Alexander Verle B. Miller 
Lawrence H. AndersonKerry F. Pitts 

William D. Barnum Joel P. Porcher 

Dale V. Bedenkop James K. Richards 
Ogden Beeman Joseph M. Rodgers 
Robert B. Bowman Paul L. Schock 
Bernard L. Gabrielsen James R. Schwartz 
Richard H. Garnett, Jr. Thomas E. Simkin 
Richard G, Hajec C. Eugene Skinner 

K. William Jeffers Matthew J. Stahl 
Alveric B. Kegerreis Victory V. Tilley, Jr., 
James E. Long effective June 18, 
Bernard W. McCray, Jr, 1956. 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named officer under the 
provisions of section 504 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 to be assigned to a posi- 
tion of importance and responsibility, desig- 
nated by the President under subsection (b) 
of section 504, in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Lewis Blaine Hershey, 06530, 
United States Army, to be lieutenant general, 

The nominations of Peter A. Abbruzzese 
and 1,435 other officers for promotion in the 
Regular Army, which were confirmed today, 
were received by the Senate on June 5, 1956, 
and appear in full in the Senate »roceedings 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for that date, 
under the caption “Nominations,” beginning 
with the name of Peter A. Abbruzzese, which 
occurs on page 9546 and ending with the 
name of William R. Wynd, which is shown 
on page 9551. 


In THE AIR Force 


The nominations of Charlotte Gage But- 
terfield and 438 other officers for promotion 
in the Regular Air Force, which were con- 
firmed today, were received by the Senate 
on June 6, 1956, and may be found in full 
in the Senate proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for that date, under the cap- 
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tion “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of Charlotte Gage Butterfield, which 
appears on page 9653 and ending with the 
name of Jack Allison Morris, which occurs 
on page 9655, 

The nominations of Daniel B. Dockstader 
and 349 other officers for reappointment or 
appointment in the Regular Air Force, which 
were confirmed today, were received by the 
Senate on June 18, 1956, and appear in full 
in the Senate proceedings of the CONGRES= 
SIONAL RECORD for that date, under the cap- 
tion “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of Daniel B. Dockstader, which is 
shown on page 10497 and ending with the 
name of George E. Woods, which occurs on 
page 10498. 

IN THE Navy 


The nominations of Paul A. Weber, Jr., 
and 1,788 other officers for appointment in 
the Navy, which were confirmed today, were 
received by the Senate on June 6, 1956, and 
may be found in full in the Senate proceed- 
ings of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that 
date, under the caption “Nominations,” be- 
ginning with the name of Paul A. Weber, Jr., 
which is shown on page 9655, and ending 
with the name of Lester D. Widick, Jr., which 
occurs on page 9659. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers to have the 
grade, rank, pay, and allowances of lieuten- 
ant general while serving under the provi- 
sions of section 415 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947: 

Maj. Gen. Ray A. Robinson, USMC. 

Maj. Gen. Merrill B. Twining, USMC. 

The following-named officers, when retired, 
to be placed on the retired list in the grade 
of lieutenant general: 

Lt. Gen. Alfred H. Noble, USMC. 

Lt. Gen. William O. Brice, USMC. 

The nominations of Daniel C. Pollock and 
1,197 other officers for appointment in the 
Marine Corps, which were confirmed today, 
were received by the Senate on June 13, 1956, 
and appear in full in the Senate proceedings 
for that date, under the caption “Nomina- 
tions,” beginning with the name of Daniel 
C. Pollock, appearing on page 9189, and end- 
ing with the name of Charles P. Williams, on 
page 9192. 

POsTMASTERS 
OKLAHOMA 

James F. Houser, Jr., Newkirk. 

Gene L. Taylor, Wann. 

Glen L. Strange, Tonkawa, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Address By Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, to the National Association 
of Plumbing Contractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 22, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
my recent tour throughout Wisconsin, 
I was pleased to address a splendid or- 
ganization which is a pillar of the United 
States construction industry. I refer to 
the National Association of Plumbing 
Contractors. 

I was glad to refer, in the course of 
my remarks, to the importance of labor 
management teamwork in realizing the 


highest possible goal for United States 
construction. 

It was a pleasure to praise one of the 
outstanding leaders of this industry, 
another man with deep roots in my own 
State, the able president of the Plumb- 
ing Contractors, Mr. Peter T. Schoeman. 
I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from my address be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SENATOR WILEY Says UNITED STATES GOLDEN 

AGE Is HERE—URGES UPGRADING OF AMER- 

10A HOMES To CREATE INFINITELY BROADER 

MARKET 
(Excerpts from address by Senator WILEY to 

the National Association of Plumbing Con- 

tractors convention at Milwaukee on Tues- 

day, June 12, 1956) 

I am delighted to attend your outstand- 
ing convention—the greatest in history. 


It is a particular pleasure for me to add 
my personal word of gratification that you 
have honored America’s vacation land, Wis- 
consin, by meeting here in this great con- 
vention city. 

I hope that you have been enjoying the 
Opportunity to see all you can of this great 
port city, and that you will be seeing more 
of the Badger State, as well. 


ENJOYING LIFE'S GOOD THINGS 


Why? Because to do so is to enjoy more 
of the good things of life—wholesome leisure 
in pleasant, attractive surroundings. And 
that is precisely my theme to you this morn- 
ing: America’s enjoying more of life’s good 
things. 

This great country of ours has entered 
upon its true golden age—an age where Mr. 
and Mrs. Average Man are going to enjoy 
a better home, broader comforts, more stable 
security than they have ever known before. 

Of course, no one can foresee through the 
veil of the future. A grim cloud can appear 
on our national horizon—such as that cast 
by the illness of our great President. But 
with God's help, all will be well. 
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My theme is that the motto of America can 
well be Future unlimited” if we but choose 
to make it so, if we but use our God-given 
ingenuity and understanding, if there be 
genuine and continuing labor-management 
teamwork in fact and in spirit. 


TRIBUTE TO BUILDING LABOR 


I am delighted that among our honored 
guests is, of course, the distinguished presi- 
dent of the plumbers’ union, Mr. Peter T. 
Schoeman, a former Milwaukeean, as you 
know. 

Pete Schoeman is truly representative of 
the highest type of leader of American or- 
ganized labor. We are proud of him and of 
other leading representatives of the officers 
and rank and file of the building trades. 
‘They constitute a traditional cornerstone of 
the labor movement. They are builders in 
every sense of the word—literally and figura- 
tively—skilled builders side by side with the 
skilled building and repairing contractors in 
this vast audience. 

It is you who are—day in and day out— 
truly building, you who are contributing to 
almost every structure that extends below 
the surface and silhouettes against the prai- 
ries or the villages or the skylines of our 
Nation. 


CONSTRUCTION—KEYSTONE IN ECONOMY 


The building industry, as you well know, 
has become an ever more important keystone 
in our expanding American economy. 

“As the construction industry goes, so goes 
America.” Not only home construction but 
also as home repair and home improvement 
go—as factory repair and improvement and 
expansion go, so goes America. 

Our whole vast economy, with its $400 bil- 
lion total of goods and services, pulsates with 
the beat—the tempo—of the huge construc- 
tion industry. 

MODERNIZE 12 MONTHS A YEAR 


The month of August, as you know, is 
designated Plumbing, Heating, and Cooling 
Month. 

But I would like—as you would like— 
August to be just the start of a year-long 
forward surge of modernized plumbing, 
heating and cooling for our country. 

This is the chalienge confronting us. 

The building of new homes, improvement 
of older houses, the needed expansion of in- 
dustry, the construction of nonresidential 
buildings such as churches, schools, office 
buildings; hospitals, playgrounds, hotels, 
motels, restaurants: All of this is a tremen- 
dous opportunity, a new and bigger market 
for your sales and service. 


SIZABLE ESTIMATES FOR 1956 


It means more jobs, more pay envelopes, 
more expansion of companies, a greater in- 
come for more people. 

As you know, there were about 1.3 million 
houses built last year. It is expected there 
will be slightly less, but still, perhaps, a mil- 
lion two hundred thousand houses erected in 
1956. 

I'd like to see that total topped. It can 
be topped, if we pursue the right govern- 
mental and private policies. 

As for improvement on homes, the esti- 
mated goals range between $10 billion and 
$12 billion in total value annually. 

The potential for new commercial and 
other nonresidential construction ranges up 
to $15 billion. 

These amount to a significant proportion 
of our whole economy. 

CHANGING THE FACE OF AMERICA 

Residential construction has, of course, 
long been our No, 1 interest. 

The pattern of America has almost been 
revolutionized by the new type of suburban 
living. Whole new developments—whole 
new shopping centers—whole new towns, 
have almost completely changed the face of 
many countrysides, 
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But even in the center of cities, as you 
know, modernization programs have been 
changing the face of America. 

For homemakers, modernization means 
better living in many ways: 

1. Extra space by finishing off basements 
and attics, enclosing porches, and utilizing 
other unused areas. 

2. More efficient and more comfortable 
heating and cooling systems. 

3. Remodeling for improved beauty and 
greater livability. 


THE BEST HOUSED PEOPLE ON EARTH 


We are all rightly proud of the trend. 
We're proud of the free enterprise system 
which has shot up the percentage of indi- 
vidual home ownership to more than 55 per- 
cent, making ours the best housed people 
on earth, 


SHOCKING CONDITIONS FACING SOME HOME- 
MAKERS 


Unhappily, however, it is n to 
point out some disturbing conditions in 
American homemaking. 

Of more than 50 million homes in our 
great country almost 10 million are in slum 
areas; more than 20 million are in need of 
repair and improvements. 

According to a recent survey, about 40 
percent of homeowners actually spend noth- 
ing—I repeat, nothing—on home mainte- 
nance and improvements. 

To illustrate, I cite these familiar statis- 
tics: 13 million homes have no bathtubs 
or showers; 7 million have no kitchen sinks; 
7 million have no running water. 

This is the challenge: ja 

Of course, a considerable proportion of 
these statistics are represented in some de- 
pressed areas. Fortunately, these areas are 
relatively few in number; fortunately, we 
are making progress in revitalizing them. 

But we Americans, however, proud of our 
past accomplishments, rightly proud, I may 
say—we are, nevertheless, realistic, and we 
are not going to just rest on our laurels. 
We are going to roll up our sleeves and go 
to work—harder than ever before. 

We Americans are never 100 percent satis- 
fied. We are a restless, dynamic people. We 
are constantly seeking new horizons, new and 
higher goals. This is our natural talent— 
our natural genius—improve, improve, im- 
prove. 

SUPERSALESMANSHIP NEEDED 


To attain our goals for peak home im- 
provement is going to require a tremendous 
selling job. This does not mean, of course, 
high-pressure salesmanship. 

Instead, it requires bringing the facts of 
the situation and the knowledge of oppor- 
tunity to American homemakers. 

If we succeed, the effect will be better 
living for all our American families. 

Our objective, of course, is to raise the 
American standard of living to a higher pla- 
teau—even though our standard is presently 
the highest in the world of any major power. 

ENTERPRISE NEEDED FOR ALL TO BENEFIT 

To achieve our goal will require a renewed 
display of imaginative and enterprising work, 
public relations, and service, such as you 
yourselves have demonstrated. 

The result, however, will be for the benefit 
of everybody. 

1. For every plumber and plumbing con- 
tractor in the country: 

2. For the suppliers, manufacturers, re- 
tailers, distributors, the transporters, and 
others; 

3. For home owners; 

4. For industry and manufacturers; and 

5. For the overall economic well-being of 
our great country. 

Fortunately, your United States Congress 
is helping. 

NEW HOUSING LEGISLATION 
As you are aware, the Senate recently 
the Housing Act amendments for 
1956. This is an important step toward 
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providing homes for more people. The prin- 
cipal features of this extension of the Hous- 
ing Act are: 

1. Extend home improvements and repair 
loans until September 30, 1959. 

2. Increase the loan maximum from $2,500 
to $3,500. 

3. Extend the repayment period from 3 
years to 5 years. 

4. Increase FHA mortgage insurance au- 
thority by about $1 billion. 

5. Gives more favorable terms to provide 
housing for elderly persons. 

6. Provide for slum clearance and urban 
renewal. Increasing authorization from 
$200 million to $250 million for 1956. 

7. One year extension of FHA home loan 
program. (I had personally introduced a 
bill for longer extension of this splendid 
program, but I'll settle temporarily for 1- 
year extension.) 

These important features need to be 
brought to the homemakers of the Nation. 

The bill, of course, now goes before the 
House of Representatives to be acted upon. 
If enacted—and it should be—this will be 
a boon to our economy. 


AVOID EXTREMES OF INFLATION AND DEFLATION 


Inevitably, when one discusses the con- 
struction topic, we come full face with the 
issue of our national credit policy. As we 
are all aware, America has faced a twin 
problem at opposite extremes—how to avoid 
the evil of infiation, on the one hand, and 
how to avoid the evil of deflation, on the 
other hand. 

Fortunately, the value of the dollar has 
been relatively stabilized following years of 
depreciation. 

Now, however, a great many of us are in- 
clined to feel that the antiinflation brakes 
may have been put on too hard on our econ- 
omy, by the Federal Reserve Board. There is 
at present too much of a credit pinch—too 
much of a deflationary tendency. 

No thinking person wants overly loose 
credit, wild speculative credit. None of us 
wants to see the average American get so 
deeply into debt that he became hopelessly 
swamped with bills, bills, bills. 

We want sound credit. But we want ample 
credit. 

I personally am inclined to feel that a lib- 
eralization of credit is in order. At the same 
time, we must maintain constant caution 
to prevent the sort of loose practices which 
can lead to default on personal or company 
debts. 

SMALL-BUSINESS CREDIT PROBLEM 

The credit problem of many small-busl- 
ness men has, as you know, become particu- 
larly acute. Many a small man simply can- 
not get sufficient bank or other credit at at- 
tractive terms. 

Yet, all America, of course, is or should 
be aware of the indispensable contributions 
of our 14 million small-business concerns— 
particularly those in the construction indus- 
try. 

A symbol of our free enterprise system, the 
small-business men is basic not only to the 
economic well being, but to the stability of 
our Nation. 

In view of his importance, it is imperative 
that we provide the “economic climate” in 
which the small-business man may prosper 
and expand his operation. 

SMALL BUSINESS COMMISSION 

Wisely, the President has recently ap- 
pointed a seven-man Commission for the 
purpose of keeping in touch with the prob- 
lems of small business. 

The primary responsibility of the Commis- 
sion is to recommend both administrative 
action and new legislation to resolve prob- 
lems faced by small business. 

The main factors to be considered by the 
Commission include the following: 

Loans and defense contract assistance 
provided by the Small Business Administra- 
tion; 
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Antitrust enforcement by the Justice De- 
partment; 

Various managerial and technical aids 
available from the Commerce Department; 

Efforts by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to strengthen the productive potential 
of small firms in our defense program, and 
helping small business in the housing field. 

These are sound objectives. 


ANTIMONOPOLY ACTION IN CONGRESS 


One continuing threat to the future of 
small business is monopoly and monopolistic 
practices. More and more, small business 
is being faced with competition from chains, 
merged corporations and big business in 
general. 

As you may know, I am a member of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. Currently, we 
are examining proposals for protecting the 
small-business man. 

Many people feel that the recent increase 
in corporate mergers may jeopardize some- 
what the freedom with which the small- 
business man may operate. So, our monop- 
oly subcommittee is considering, among 
other matters, the problem of mergers, as 
well as diverse monopolistic practices as they 
affect the free economy of our Nation. 

Our objective, of course, is to determine 
legislative action which is necessary to pro- 
vide a fair competitive climate for the small- 
business man. 


PROGRAM FOR 1956 


Meanwhile, our large job—our overall 
job—is to blueprint a program that will pave 
the way for full speed ahead progress. The 
objectives of this program are to: 

1. Provide and preserve a fair competitive 
environment for the smali-business man. 

2. Continue to assist the small-business 
Man with access to financing, technical 
guidance, and other aids. 

3. Continue the VA home and FHA loan 
programs to provide better homes for more 
Americans. 
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4. Make a thorough study of reserve ma- 
terial—to avert shutdowns due to shortage 
of building materials. 

5. Assist in “selling” the “Better Living 
for More Americans” theme to all America. 

6. Provide more adequate homes for our 
elder citizens. 

7. Meet the needs of business and industry 
expansion—telative to erection of more fac- 
tories, machine shops, service buildings, and 
other construction. 

8. Enact tax relief for small-businessmen. 
I recently joined in cosponsoring such a 
bill. 

9. Provide ample credit to enable busi- 
nesses to operate at maximum efficiency. 

10. Expand the program of nonresidential 
buildings, churches, schools, and other con- 
struction. 

The new Federal-State highway law will 
be a tremendous boost. It will involve $37 
billion in road work over a 13-year period. 
And this, in turn, should mean a vast amount 
of new buildings alongside the roads as weil. 


SPOTTY UNEMPLOYMENT IN UNITED STATES 


I said, at the outset, that we have entered 
into a “golden age.” I firmly believe this. 

But I am a realist, not a Pollyanna. I do 
not wear rose-colored glasses. 

We all know that there are trouble spots 
here and there. 

In the State of Wisconsin, we have hit a 
few bumps in the road, particularly in auto- 
producing centers and in areas where farm 
implements are manufactured, as well as in 
some other places. 

Coming as you do from the 48 States, you 
know that here and there, some of your own 
State's industries have had to cut back, and 
there is unemployment and shrinking of pur- 
chasing power. 

Meanwhile, our American productivity is so 
enormous—our mass producing of washing 
machines, air conditioners, dryers, and all 
the other vast variety of appliances is con- 
stantly growing to such an extent that, in- 
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evitably, we must open up whole new mar- 
kets, if we are to absorb the productivity. 
I think we can do so. In fact, we must 
do so. 
MORE MIDDLE CLASS AMERICANS 


Fortunately, the record of the past few 
years shows that more and more Americans 
are graduating upward into the middle class. 
That means more people who want better 
home heating and who want air conditioning 
and other essential features of comfortable 
living. 

The so-called lower income brackets are 
shrinking in percentage of the total popula- 
tion. And the percentage of our people who 
are in what we call the middle class is in- 
creasing. 

But if ever there was a country which is 
truly “classless”, it is ours. 

That does not mean that there cannot be a 
wide difference of income, because obviously 
there is. 

But it does mean that ours is a ladder-of- 
success society. A man of humblest origin 
can rise from his shirtsleeves and can ac- 
cumulate considerable means by his own 
hard work. 

It is my task as a legislator to keep our 
society this way. I want to keep it expand- 
ing, dynamic, rather than to see it become 
frigid, frozen—with people unable to climb 
up the ladder of success. 

To do so, we must, of course, have a sound 
tax system, a sound credit policy, sound 
labor-management teamwork. 

And we must have a government which 
gives overall encouragement to you and your 
associates in serving America’s expanding 
needs. 

CONCLUSION 


It has been a great pleasure to be with you 
today. I hope that when you return to your 
States you will carry with you the most 
pleasant memories of this convention. And 
I hope that the day will not be long distant 
when you will return to the Badger State. 


SENATE 


Monpay, June 25, 1956 


(Legislative day of Friday, June 22, 
1956) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all grace and love, Thou 

searcher of men’s hearts, help us in this 
opening moment of a new week’s council 
concerning the future of the Nation and 
of the world to draw near unto Thee, in 
tranquillity, in humility, in sincerity. It 
is at Thy word that man goeth forth unto 
his work and to his labor, until the eve- 
ning. Keep within the grasp of Thy firm 
hand the threads of each day’s words and 
deeds, that we may not mar the fair 
design of what Thou wouldst do for us 
and through us. In times of turmoil may 
we find Thy peace, and for its tasks yet 
set before us grant Thy empowering. 
_ Possess us with Thy passion for purity 
and peace. Purge our besetting sins by 
Thy cleansing fire, that for this troubled 
day we may be the faithful servants of 
Thy redeeming will for all mankind. In 
the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr..JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 


of the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, June 22, 1956, was dispensed with. 


SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk the certificate of ap- 
pointment of the Honorable ROBERT 
HUMPHREYS to serve as a Member of the 
Senate from Kentucky. The certificate 
is signed by the Honorable Albert Benja- 
min Chandler, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The certifi- 
cate will be read. 

The certificate of appointment was 
read and ordered to be placed on file, as 
follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Frankfort, June 21, 1956. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, I, Albert Benjamin 
Chandler, the Governor of said Common- 
wealth, do hereby appoint ROBERT HUMPHREYS 
a Senator from said Commonwealth to rep- 
resent said Commonwealth in the Senate of 
the United States until the vacancy therein, 
caused by the death of Senator Alben W. 
Barkley, is filled by election, as provided by 
law. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor, A. B. 
Chandler, and our seal hereto affixed at 


Frankfort, Ky., this 21st day of June, in the 
year of our Lord 1958. 
ALBERT BENJAMIN CHANDLER, 
Governor. 
By the Governor: 
THELMA L. STOVALL, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tor-designate will present himself at the 
desk, the oath of office will be adminis- 
tered to him. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Kentucky, es- 
corted by Mr. CLEMENTS, advanced to the 
Vice President’s desk, and the oath of of- 
fice prescribed by law was administered 
to him by the Vice President, and was 
subscribed by him. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be a morning hour for the presenta- 
tion of petitions and memorials, the in- 
troduction of bills, and the transaction 
of other routine business, subject to a 
2-minute limitation on statements. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, MONT. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a proposed concession con- 
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tract in Glacier National Park, Mont., 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“Resolutions memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the proposals and recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions 
“Whereas the President's Commission on 

Veterans’ Pensions established on January 

14, 1955, under Executive Order 10588, sub- 

mitted its report, including findings and 

recommendations to the President of the 

United States on April 23, 1956; and 
“Whereas many of the recommendations 

contained in this report, commonly called 

the Bradley report, would drastically alter 
the general philosophy behind veterans’ ben- 
efits in the United States as it has evolved 
over a long period of years and substitute 

a set of sociological principles wholly un- 

related to the peculiarities of the veterans’ 

problems: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the President and the 
Congress of the United States to take no 
action based on said report that would result 
in derogation of veterans’ benefits; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the clerk of the 
senate to the President of the United States 
and to the Presiding Officer of each branch 
of Congress. 

“Senate, June 14, 1956, adopted. 

“RICHARD I. FuRBUSH, 
“President. 
‘Irving N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk.” 


A resolution adopted by the 36th annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Inc., Green Lake, Wis., relating to deepen- 
ing of the connecting channels of the Great 
Lakes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A paper, in the nature of a petition, from 
the Croatian Catholic Union of the United 
States of America, Gary, Ind., relating to the 
enslavement of the Croatian people; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 


RESOLUTION OF POSTAL TRANS- 
PORT ASSOCIATION, DENVER, 
COLO. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
National Postal Transport Association of 
Denver, Colo., relating to the recognition 
of organizations of postal and Federal 
employees. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO., BRANCH, JUNE 
11, 1956 
Whereas Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, of 

South Carolina, and Senator WILLIAM LAN- 

GER, of North Dakota, have worked long and 

hard for our benefit by their sponsoring of 

S. 2875, S. 3593, and other beneficial legis- 

lation: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Denver branch, Na- 

tional Postal Transport Association, hereby 
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commends and thanks them for their efforts 
in our behalf; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Senators JOHNSTON and LANGER 
as a token of our appreciation and regard. 


RESOLUTION OF BALTIC COMMIT- 
TEE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted at a 
mass meeting of citizens of Estonian, 
Latvian, and Lithuanian descent, held 
at Washington, D. C., together with a 
joint statement of Baltic diplomatic rep- 
resentatives relating to the anniversary 
of the beginning of mass deportation in 
the Baltic States by the Soviet Union. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and joint statement were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


BALTIC COMMITTEE OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Washington, D. C. June 10, 1956. 

Dear SIR: I have the honor to submit the 
following resolution unanimously adopted by 
citizens and residents of Estonian, Latvian, 
and Lithuanian descent, assembled this day 
at Pierce Hall, Washington, D. C., to com- 
memorate the first mass deportations of 
citizens from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania, perpetrated by the Government of the 
Soviet Union on June 14, 1941, and to raise 
our voice in protest against the continuous 
violation of fundamental human rights, and 
enslavement of the Baltic States by the 
Soviet Union: 

“Whereas the Soviet Union has arbitrarily 
occupied and established Communist regimes 
in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and con- 
tinues to enslave the people of these demo- 
cratic republics; and 

“Whereas June 14, 1941, marks the begin- 
ning of Soviet mass deportations of citizens 
from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania to slave 
labor into the subarctic tundra, Siberia, 
and the steppes of Kazakhstan, and that 
such deportations still are continuing; and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States has refused to recognize the incorpo- 
ration of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into 
the Soviet Union and is steadfastly con- 
tinuing recognition of their lawful diplo- 
matic representatives in this country; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain on February 1, 1956, in their Wash- 
ington Declaration stated that ‘Millions of 
people of different blood, religions and tradi- 
tions have been forcibly incorporated within 
the Soviet Union’ and that ‘* * * we shall 
help ourselves and others to peace, freedom 
and social progress maintaining human 
rights where they are already secure, de- 
fending them when they are in peril and 
peacefully restoring them where they have 
temporarily been lost’; Be it 

“Resolved, That we, here assembled in 
prayerful mourning for the victims of Soviet 
aggression and genocide in the Baltic coun- 
tries, vigorously protest against the continu- 
ous practice of genocide and enslavement of 
the Baltic peoples by the Soviet Union; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
Government of the United States to initiate 
action by the United Nations with the aim 
of achieving the withdrawal of Soviet occu- 
pation forces from the Baltic States and com- 
plete restoration of their sovereignties; and 
be it finally 

“Resolved, That we express our sincerest 
gratitude to the people, the Congress, and 
the Government of the United States for 
their resolute support and encouragement of 
the Baltic nations’ struggle for regaining 
their liberty, and that we pledge our un- 
equivocal support to America's leadership in 
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the fateful fight of the free world against 
totalitarian Communist aggression.” 
Faithfully yours, 
Dr. D. Krivickas, 
Chairman, 


JOINT STATEMENT BY THE BALTIC DIPLOMATIC 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
COMMEMORATION OF THE 15TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BEGINNING OF Mass DEPORTATIONS 
IN THE BALTIC STATES BY THE SOVIET UNION, 
joe HALL, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 10, 

956 


On the eve of World War IT, the Baltic 
States became victims of the Soviet aspira- 
tion for world domination. Soviet leaders 
opened the gates of aggression in Europe by 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact, signed on Au- 
gust 23,1939. By this pact, the Soviet Union 
secured a free hand in eastern Poland, Lat- 
via, and Estonia, and later, on September 28, 
1939, by means of an additional protocol, 
also Lithuania was included in the Soviet 
Communist sphere of influence of the Soviet 
Union. The enslavement of the Baltic States 
was undertaken notwithstanding the Soviet’s 
most solemn declarations and treaty obliga- 
tions to respect the territorial integrity and 
political independence of the Baltic coun- 
tries and not to interfere with their domestic 
affairs. All that followed—the forced con- 
clusion of mutual assistance pacts between 
the Soviet Union and the Baltic States, mili- 
tary occupation, formation of puppet gov- 
ernments, farcical elections—is now a well- 
established fact. 

The occupation and incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the Soviet Union was only 
the prelude to the whole campaign of terri- 
torial acquisitions on the part of the Soviet 
Union in Europe and Asia. 

“Millions of people of different blood, re- 
ligions, and traditions have been forcibly 
incorporated within the Soviet Union, and 
many millions more have, in fact, although 
not always in form, been absorbed into the 
Soviet Communist bloc. In Europe alone, 
some 100 million people, in what were once 
10 independent nations, are compelled, 
against their will, to work for the glorifica- 
tion and aggrandizement of the Soviet Com- 
munist state. 

“The Communist rulers have expressed, 
in numerous documents and manifestos, 
their purpose to extend the practice of com- 
munism, by every possible means, until it 
encompasses the world. To this end they 
have used military and political force in the 
past. They continue to seek the same goals, 
and they have now added economic induce- 
ments to their other methods of penetration. 

“It would be illusory to hope that in their 
foreign policies, political and economic, the 
Soviet rulers would reflect a concern for the 
rights of other peoples which they do not 
show toward the men and women they al- 
ready rule.” (Joint declaration made by the 
President of the United States of America 
and the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom in Washington on February 1, 1956.) 

The same goal of world domination and 
expansion was recently reiterated at the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 

“The Communist Party of ‘the Soviet 
Union follows Lenin's thesis that all nations 
will realize socialism, this is inevitable, but 
not all of them in the same way.“ 

To this Khrushchey added: 

“These (bourgeois) politicians do not dare 
to declare that capitalism will perish in the 
new world war, if they will wage it, but they 
are already forced to admit publicly that 
the socialist camp is invincible. 

“It is true,” said Khrushchev in his report 
to the 20th Congress, “‘that we recognize the 
necessity to transform in a revolutionary way 
the capitalist society into the socialist so- 
ciety. * * * It does not at all follow from 
the fact that we stand for peaceful coexist- 
ence and economic competition with capital- 
ism, that the struggle against bourgeous 
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ideology, against the survival of capitalism 
in the minds of men can be relaxed.” 

Soviet imperialism in Europe and Asia has 
been imposed with greatest ruthlessness, and 
it has been accompanied with an appalling 
amount of human misery. 

Today we are commemorating the mass de- 
portations which began in our countries in 
June 1941 and which still continue under one 
form or another. In those tragic days, of 
June more than 100,000 Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians were deported to remote 
areas of the Arctic and Siberia. Since then 
our people have been deprivied of the most 
elementary human rights and have been ex- 
posed to torture and starvation in forced 
labor camps. On the testimony of hundreds 
of eyewitnesses, the Select Committee To In- 
vestigate the Incorporation of the Baltic 
States Into the U. S. S. R. of the House of 
Representatives of the United States in 1954 
established the following: 

“The U. S. S. R. has been and is now en- 
gaged in a ruthless program of sovietization 
in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, employing 
the well known Communist tactics of arrest 
and detention without cause, torture cham- 
bers, mass deportations to slave labor camps, 
population transfer, and wide-scale political 
murders.” 

After a detailed analysis of the facts, the 
committee concluded: 

“The evidence is overwhelming and con- 
clusive that Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were forcibly occupied and illegally annexed 
by the U. S. S. R. Any claims by the U. S. 
S. R. that the elections conducted by them 
in July 1940 were free and voluntary and 
that the resolutions adopted by the repre- 
senting parliaments petitioning for recogni- 
tion as a Soviet Republic were legal, are false 
and without foundation in fact.” (Third 
Interim Report, 1954, p. 8.) 

The Baltic nations, like the other Soviet 
subjugated nations behind the Iron Curtain 
are firmly convinced that as ramparts of 
western civilization they will not be aban- 
doned by the free world. Therefore, we 
highly appreciate the Joint Declaration of 
the President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom made 
in Washington on February 1, 1956, setting 
forth their attitude toward the struggle be- 
tween the western and Communist worlds, 
wherein they expressed the hope of all the 
captive nations as follows: 

“We (of the West) shall help ourselves and 
others to peace, freedom and social progress, 
maintaining human rights where they are 
already secure, defending them when they 
are in peril and peacefully restoring them 
where they have temporarily been lost.” 

At this solemn commemoration, together 
with millions of other Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians throughout the world, we 
mourn those compatriots who have fallen 
victim to the Communist conspiracy and 
those who are still struggling for their lives 
in the remote reaches of the Arctic and Si- 
beria, or in their own lands—Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, 

We must again state that our goal has been 
and will always remain the reestablishment 
of the complete independence and full soy- 
ereignty of our nations, and we have faith 
that with the help of God, Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania will achieve that freedom and 
independence. 


RESOLUTION OF THE NORTHWEST 
REGION, ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, the midyear conference of the 
northwest region of the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America was held in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on June 3. 

I ask unanimous consent that a resolu- 
tion dealing with the Near East which 
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was adopted at this conference be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the appro- 
priate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


The northwest region, Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, representing 20 Zionist dis- 
tricts in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and 
South Dakota, assembled in midyear con- 
ference at the Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on Sunday, June 3, 1956, adopted the 
following resolution: 

“We deplore the refusal of the Department 
of State to accede to Israel’s request for de- 
fensive weapons and we deem such refusal to 
be inimical to the best interests of the United 
States and the free world. 

“We commend the efforts of the United 
Nations Secretary General in reducing ten- 
sions in the border area of Palestine by secur- 
ing observance of the armistice agreements. 
However, so long as the flow of Communist 
arms to Egypt continues unabated, notwith- 
standing Soviet assurances of peaceful intent, 
an attack upon Israel by the power hungry 
dictator of Egypt and his allies cannot be 
ruled out. 

“The recent debate in the United Nations 
provides further proof of the arrogant and 
belligerent attitude of the Arab nations 
toward a ‘mutually acceptable’ solution of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

“We call upon the President and the Sec- 
retary of State to act promptly and cou- 
rageously with reference to the Middle East 
by furnishing Israel with the American arms 
it needs for legitimate self-defense. Defen- 
sive arms in the hands of the State of Israel 
will be a potent deterrent to aggression and 
will thus contribute to peace and stability in 
that area,” 


CHANGES IN POSTAL MANUAL— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a resolution adopted by the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul Joint Council of Postal Em- 
ployees concerning changes in the Postal 
Manual, part 741, be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

CHANGES IN THE POSTAL MANUAL, PART 741 

Whereas recent changes in the Postal Man- 
ual have been issued to force upon postal 
workers punitive restrictions which will 
humiliate and degrade all members of em- 
ployee unions; and 

Whereas a few examples will show that 
these changes could be designed to weaken 
and destroy postal unions which are the only 
groups dedicated to the improvement of 
service to the public; and 

Whereas the first sentence of 741.4 is re- 
dundant as it is covered completely by libel 
laws which apply to all citizens of our coun- 
try; and 

Whereas the second sentence of 741.4 es- 
tablishes rigid censorship which violates 
every concept of American democracy; and 

Whereas the third sentence of 741.4 is an 
example of picayunish tactics invoked to 
demean the position of the postal worker; 
and 

Whereas the first sentence of 741.5 need- 
lessly and callously revokes a policy which 
has existed since 1912; and 

Whereas no valid reason for these changes 
has been given by any official of the Postal 
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Department; not one official has contended 
that these changes would reduce the deficit 
or improve the service to the public: There- 
fore be it 
Resolved, That the Minneapolis and St, 
Paul Joint Council of Postal Employees urges 
that these orders be rescinded and that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to each Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and to each Represent- 
ative from the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 
THOMAS NOLIN, 
President. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interlor and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution to provide 
for the observance and commemoration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the first confer- 
ence of State governors for the protection in 
the public interest, of the natural resources 
of the United States (Rept. No. 2299). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2272. A bill for the relief of Evangelos 
Demetre Kargiotis (Rept. No. 2305); 

S. 2644. A bill for the relief of Hasan Mu- 
hammad Tiro (Rept. No. 2306); 

S. 2761. A bill for the relief of Fethi Hep- 
cakici (Rept. No. 2307); 

S. 2803. A bill for the relief of Max Mazak 
Terian and his wife, Maria Terian (Rept. No. 
2308); 

S. 2826. A bill for the relief of Doctor 
Ching-Lin Hsia and wife, Wai Tsung Hsia 
(Rept. No. 2309); 

S. 2846. A bill for the relief of Don-chean 
Chu (Rept. No. 2310); 

S. 2904. A bill for the relief of Rosalind 
Chang (Rept. No. 2311); 

S. 2955. A bill for the relief of Anna Justine 
Cakste (Rept. No. 2312); 

S. 2958. A bill for the relief of Elisabeth 
Hollas (Rept. No. 2313); 

S. 3016. A bill for the relief of Mayland 
Township, Carpio, N. Dak. (Rept. No, 2314); 

S. 3059. A bill for the relief of No Kum 
Sok (also known as Kenneth No) (Rept. No. 
2315); 

S. 3171. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Riva 
Kagan (Rept. No. 2316); 

S. 3194. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Lappeman (Rept. No. 2317); 

S. 3196. A bill for the relief of Helen Mar 
Stanger (Rept. No. 2318); 

S. 3206. A bill for the relief of Saveria Ve- 
lona Gangemi (Rept. No. 2319); 

S. 3209. A bill for the relief of Paul Ed- 
ward Horn (Rept. No. 2320); 

S. 3217. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Thomas 
L. Davidson (Rept. No. 2321); 

S. 3218. A bill for the relief of Joaquin 
Flores-Munoz (Rept. No. 2322); 

S. 3253. A bill for the relief of Chiyoko 
Tominaga Beckmann (Rept. No. 2323); 

S. 3255. A bill for the relief of Amin Habib 
Nabhan (Rept. No. 2324); 

S. 3276. A bill for the relief of Jan Hovorka 
(Rept. No. 2325); 

H. R. 877. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
Amoresano and her children (Rept. No. 
2336) ; 

H. R. 3960. A bill for the relief of Maria del 
Carmen Gago Santana (Rept. No. 2338); 

H. R. 4031. A bill to consider residence in 
American Samoa or the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands by certain employees of 
the governments thereof, and their depend- 
ents, as residence in the United States for 
naturalization purposes (Rept. No. 2337); 

H. R. 4141. A bill for the relief ot Vivencia 
Fernando Raymundo, Bienvenida Raymundo, 
Lolita Raymundo, Agnes Raymundo, Henry 
8 and Fred Raymundo (Rept. No. 

39): 

H. R. 4851. A bill for the rellef of the 
Kelmoor Fox & Fur Farm, Inc. (Rept. No. 
2340) ; 
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H. R. 5041. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Dows Thyberg (Rept. No. 2341); 

H. R. 5635. A bill for the relief of Dr, Wo- 
lodymyr Fedyniak and others (Rept. No. 
2342); and 

H. R. 11499. A bill to amend the Texas 
City Disaster Claims Act (Rept. No. 2343). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1847. A bill for the relief of Alecos 
Markos Karavasilis and his wife, Steliani 
Karavasilis (Rept. No. 2326); 

S. 2022. A bill for the relief of Arnold 
Rosenthal (Rept. No. 2327); 

S. 2882. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ger- 
aldine Elaine Sim (Rept. No. 2328); 

S. 3588. A bill for the relief of Mathilde 
Gombard-Liatzky (Rept. No. 2329); 

S. 3650. A bill for the relief of the town 
of Freeport, Maine (Rept. No. 2330); 

H. R. 1761. A bill to relieve certain vet- 
erans who relied on an erroneous interpre- 
tation of the law from liability to repay a 
portion of the subsistence allowances which 
they received under the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 (Rept. No. 2344); 

H. R. 1876. A bill for the relief of Martin 
M. Sorensen (Rept. No. 2345); 

H. R. 9371. A bill for the relief of John R. 
Henry (Rept. No, 2346); and 

H. Con. Res. 221. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens (Rept. No, 
2301). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 1328. A bill for the relief of Doreen 
Tsung-tao Chen (Rept. No. 2331); 

S. 2760. A bill for the relief of Yee Chung 
Fong Ming, Yee Chung Nom Ming, and Gee 
Shee Ming (Rept. No. 2332); 

S. 2916. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Alberta 
Bernard (Rept. No. 2333); 

S. 3012. A bill for the relief of Richard 
Rhen-Yang Lin and his wife Julia Lam Lin 
and their minor child Richard Rhen-Yang 
Lin, Jr. (Rept. No. 2334); 

S. 3030. A bill for the relief of Costantinos 
F. Agoris (Rept. No. 2335); 

H. R. 6190. A bill for the relief of Ens. 
Charles A. Binswanger (Rept. No. 2347); 

H. J. Res. 456. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain relatives of United States citi- 
zens (Rept. No. 2303); 

H. J. Res. 616. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens (Rept. No. 2304); and 

H. Con. Res. 228. Concurrent resolution ap- 
proving the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens (Rept. No, 
2302). 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 1087. A bill to authorize aftercare pay- 
ments by the Youth Division of the United 
States Board of Parole (Rept. No. 2300). 

By Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 2891. A bill to amend section 709 of title 
18 of the United States Code so as to pro- 
hibit the use by certain businesses of the 
initials “U. S.” in the business or firm name 
or pictures of the Capitol Building and other 
public buildings of the United States in their 
advertising, and to increase the penalties for 
violation of such section (Rept. No. 2351). 

By Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 2017. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit the mis- 
use by collecting agencies of names, emblems, 
and insignia to indicate Federal agency 
(Rept. No. 2350). 


OPPOSITION TO SUSPENSION OF DE- 
PORTATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 
(S. REPT. NO. 2349) 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 296), opposing the 
suspension of deportation of certain 
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aliens, which was placed on the calendar, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the suspension of deportation in the case 
of each alien hereinafter named in which 
case the Attorney General has suspended 
deportation pursuant to section 244 (a) (1) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U. S. C. 1254 (a) (1)): 

A-5163473, Henriksen, Charles Emil. 

E-092802, Petrolekas, Christos Ioannis. 

A-9836943, Van Thoai, Nguyen, 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS (S. REPT, NO. 
2348) 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 84), 
favoring the suspension of deportation of 
certain aliens, which was placed on the 
calendar, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation 
in the case of each alien hereinafter named, 
in which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 244 (a) (5) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 214; 8 
U. S. C. 1254 (c)): 


A-4402414, Feigenbaum, Lena. 
A-1368567, Guszcza, Konstanty. 
A-5540879, Johnson, William, 
A-2436831, Schwartz, Albert. 
A-1328350, Amado, Joseph Barbosa, 
A-2550952, Baum, Louis. 

A-3065105, Cinque, Luigi. 

A-5448287, Donaldson, John Kelly. 
A-2623371, Ekstrom, Gustav Fritz. 
A-3576941, Gabartus, Joseph. 
A-1418512, Gaines, Raymond Verand. 
A-5981807, Gerber, Pauline. 
A-4180130, Hernandez, Narciso, 
A-3483987, Kolek, Frank. 

A-1534631, Martenuk, Wasil. 
A-1087241, Mendez-Perez, Feliciano. 
A-—1258280, Mendez-de la Rosa, Anastacio. 
A-5069154, Monteiro, Anthony. 
A-8281823, Morrison, John William, 
A-5167345, Murphy, Donald K. 
A-1297962, Okerstrom, Olof Edwin. 
A-5038080, Palen, Adolph. 
A-5407196, Rubenstein, Benjamin. 
A-8478270, Russo, Esteban. 
A-2331492, Schwed, John, 
A-5919577, Sikorski, Adolph. 
A-8678037, Stamatopulos, Andreas Vasilios. 
A-2784150, Tamayo, Maria Salazar de 
A-5574722, Zaks, Aber. 

1300-134264, Castillo, Pedro Contreras. 
A-5991679, Chomsker, Mones, 
A-4722856, Garcia, Eliseo Vasquez. 
A-5237203, Mascitti, Luigi. 
A-3065941, Ruzycki, Walter Stanley. 
A-5880176, Aguayo-Renteria, Felipe. 
A-5543950, Abeson, Louis. 
A-5163391, Briller, Clara Sadie. 
A-4241143, Ceddia, Angelo. 
A-5190234, Duffy, Dorothy B. 
A-5294327, Fellmeth, Martin, 
E-057893, Frumpkin, Paul. 
A-5242017, Golbin, Margaret, 
A-4177923, Gonzales, Louis. 
A-2710779, Gutierrez-Galaviz, Miguel. 
A-4192990, Kaganski, Chaim. 
A-6824870, Kaplan, Morris. 
A-4924358, Kryshtall, Alexander. 
A-5781163, Laro, Francisco, 
A-2513344, Lashuk, Maxime, 
A-3084067, Lysyak, Lucas. 
A-5624182, Marcus, Benjamin. 
A~-7142118, Melicharek, John. 
A-4732368, Molina, Salvadora Ozuna. 
A-4338054, Molina, Saturnino Paderes. 
A-8846106, Race, Thomas Frank. 
A-5772133, Radmilo, John. 
A-4385372, Ramirez-Davalos, Dario. 
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0300-460796, Reisler, Betty. 
A-4098680, Rodriguez-Borjas, Manuel, 
A-3445360, Rubicz, Stefan. 
A-10035249, Sedor, Walter Richard. 
A-4683291, Shadletsky, Esther. 
A-2935218, Silverman, George James. 
A-5998756, Spector, Maurice. 
A-5808720, Springer, James. 
A-5758104, Tuxen, Jean Charles. 
A-5767334, Wong, Man Jaw, 
A-1802172, Zahran, Abraham John, 
A-3807772, Zych, Walter Joseph, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 4114. A bill for the relief of certain 

aliens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GREEN: 

8. 4115. A bill for the relief of Chan Wing 

Cheung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

5.4116. A bill to increase the membership 
of the Senate Office Building Commission; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION—SUS- 
PENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The following original concurrent res- 
olution was reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary: 


S. Con. Res. 84. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of Cer- 
tain aliens; placed on the calendar. 

(See reference to above concurrent resolu- 
tion, reported by Mr. Eastnanp, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which appears 
under the heading “Reports of Commit- 
tees.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were sub- 
mitted or reported and referred, or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


ADVANCEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 295), which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


Whereas the principles which underlie 
scientific progress are universal in their 
application; and 

Whereas history reveals that all nations 
benefit from the cross-fertilization of ideas 
among the scientists of all nations; and 

Whereas the great progress of the United 
States in atomic energy and many other 
scientific fields has been furthered by the 
work of scientists of other nations; and 

Whereas the excessive isolation of basic 
scientific research behind rigid national 
walls breeds suspicion and may tend to di- 
vert a disproportionate part of the scientific 
effort to destructive rather than constructive 
effort; and 

Whereas greater communication and con- 
tact and common effort among the leading 
scientists of the world will produce more 
intensive progress in such fields as medicine, 
nuclear energy, weather control, and the 
solution of the mysteries of outer space 
which will be of lasting benefit to all man- 
kind; and 

Whereas the present year, being the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year in which all 
nations are cooperating in meteorological re- 
search, provides a fitting occasion for the 
advancement of international scientific co- 
operation: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President of the United States ex- 
plore with other nations, through such 
channels as he finds appropriate— 

1. The means of conferring on an out- 
standing scientist in each of the major 
scientific fields, selected annually on the 
basis of contribution to the good of man- 
kind, regardless of nationality, an honor- 
ary world passport; 

2. The means of creating a World Labora- 
tory to serve as a center of advanced scientific 
research and to supplement and facilitate 
national efforts in this connection; and 

8. The means of giving additional en- 
couragement to the travel and exchange of 
scientists throughout the world and the 
exchange of scientific information. 

Sec. 2. On the basis of such exploration, the 
President shall make suitable recommenda- 
tions to the Congress. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. Res. 296. Resolution opposing the sus- 
pension of deportation of certain aliens; 
placed on the calendar. 

(See reference to the above resolution, re- 
ported by Mr. EastLAnp, which appears un- 
der the heading “Reports of Committees.” 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the able and to 
be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

Address on foreign policy delivered by 
former Senator William Benton before the 
Union League Club of Chicago on June 14, 
1956. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Address delivered by National Commander 
J. Addington Wagner, of the American 
Legion, before the graduates of the 57th ses- 
sion of the FBI National Academy, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on June 8, 1956. 

Address delivered by George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, before the graduates 
of the 57th session of the FBI National 
Academy, at Washington, D. C., on June 8, 
1956. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Address delivered by John Cowles, presi- 
dent, Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co., be- 
fore Minnesota State Bar Association, on 
June 22, 1956. 

By Mr. LANGER: 
GTA Daily Radio Roundup concerning 


REA. 
By Mr. BEALL: 

Telegram received by him from S. Vannort 
‘Chapman, secretary of the Maryland Bar 
Association, transmitting resolution recom- 
mending immediate action on the nomina- 
tion of Simon E. Sobeloff to be associate 
judge of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit. 

- By Mr, CHAVEZ: 

Article entitled “Bolivar Blazed the Trail,” 
written by Bob Considine, and published in 
the New York Journal-American of June 20, 
1956. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

Article entitled “Foreign Service a Growing 

Force," written by Gould Lincoln, and pub- 
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lished in the Washington Evening Star of 
June 24, 1956. 
By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Article entitled “Israel’s Meaning,” written 
by Joseph Alsop, and published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of June 20, 1956. 

By Mr, GOLDWATER: 

Editorial on the use of compulsory union 
dues for political purposes, written by W. P. 
Stuart, and published in the Prescott (Ariz.) 
Evening Courier. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

Editorial entitled “Neater Polling Places 
Might Get More Voters,” published in the 
Saturday Evening Post of July 17, 1954. 

Article entitled “What This County Needs: 
A National Physical Fitness Commission,” 
written by Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, of 
Eugene, Oreg. 

Article entitled “CIO Plays Vital Role in 
Oregon and Nation,” written by Mrs. Emsie 
Howard, and published in the June 15, 1956, 
issue of the Oregon Labor Press. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota: 

Columns on the Presidency by Mr. James 
Reston, which will appear hereafter in the 
RECORD, 


RETIRED PAY OF CERTAIN MEM- 
BERS OF LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE— 
RETURN OF ENROLLED BILL TO 
THE SENATE 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I submit 
a concurrent resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be given imme- 
diate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the concurrent resolution for 
the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 83), as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States is requested to return 
to the Senate, the enrolled bill (S. 3581) to 
increase the retired pay of certain members 
of the former Lighthouse Service. If and 
when said bill is returned by the President, 
the action of the Presiding Officers of the 
two Houses in signing said bill shall be 
deemed rescinded; and the Secretary of the 
Senate is authorized and directed, in the re- 
enrollment of said bill, to make the follow- 
ing corrections: On page 1 and in the table 
following line 7 strike out “January 20, 1918” 
and insert “June 20, 1918.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 83) was 
considered and agreed to. 


USE OF UNION DUES FOR POLITICAL 
PURPOSES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
June 8, in South Bend, Ind., Mr. Paul 
Butler, who as Democrat national chair- 
man, is doing the Republicans so much 
good that I hope the Democrats keep 
him forever, displayed another example 
of his total disregard of the truth when 
he said that Mr. George Hinkle, In- 
diana State labor commissioner, and I 
were opposed to any political action on 
the part of unions. Neither Mr. Hinkle 
nor I have ever made such a statement. 
What we have been saying—and, by the 
way, it has never been denied by anyone, 
including Mr. Butler—has been that it 
is morally wrong for a union to use com- 
pulsory dues money for political pur- 
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poses. That is the sole issue. It is an 
issue on which Mr. Butler might well 
express himself, for such activity has 
gone on in his home town in Studebaker 
Local, No. 5, UAW-CIO. If he doubts 
this, let him visit the local and examine 
their books for the 3 months ended De- 
cember 31, 1954, and the year 1954, and 
for the same periods of 1955. Then he 
might continue his perusal of those in- 
teresting documents by looking at their 
general fund statement of income and 
expenses for the 3 months ended March 
31 of this year. He will have no diffi- 
culty doing that, as I was able to obtain 
photographs of the documents I men- 
tion. He would discover that those state- 
ments alone show a transfer to the PAC 
of $3,773.88. That money came out of 
the general fund of the union local. It 
did not come out of any funds described 
in the statement as being voluntary. 
What I would like to hear Mr. Butler 
say is that he, too, is against the use of 
compulsory dues money for political pur- 
poses, 

Mr. President, enough about Mr. But- 
ler. Now I should like to direct a few 
short remarks to the courage of Mr. 
George Hinkle, who is the State labor 
commissioner of Indiana. Mr. Hinkle is 
a courageous man. He is standing up 
and resisting the pressures being put on 
him by the CIO in that State, and is 
administering his office in a fair and 
impartial manner. I have great respect 
for any person who will resist any group 
whose obvious desire is to have govern- 
ment operated the way they want it oper- 
ated, regardless of whether or not the 
rights of minorities are thereby in- 
fringed. 

To complete the record, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a column written by 
Mr. Holmes Alexander, which appeared 
in the Indianapolis Star of Saturday, 
June 9, entitled “Hinkle Puts Up Fight 
for Individual Rights,” be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks, 
along with a statement made by Mr. 
Hinkle on the occasion of the false state- 
ments made by the chairman of the 
Democrat Party and his copartner on 
the stand, Mr. Dallas Sells, Indiana CIO 
chief. 

There being no objection, the column 
and the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis Star of June 9, 1956] 
HINKLE Puts Ur FIGHT ror INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasHINGTON.—George F. Hinkle, UAW- 
CIO, Local 5, Indianapolis, is the fourth 
person to be State labor commissioner during 
the administration of Gov. George Craig, of 
Indiana. One of Hinkle’s predecessors died 
in office; two others resigned under pressure. 
Today the young and thoughtful George 
Hinkle, 37, a former mechanic in the Stude- 
baker plant, a World War II veteran and 
lately administrative assistant to the mayor 
of South Bend, is finding out how the pres- 
sure feels on his own skin. He made a 
speech against political use of union dues, 


and the labor bosses are trying to get him out 
of there. 


This is what a man in the labor movement 
gets these days for voicing minority opin- 
ions. Hinkle is used to it. When he first 
signed up as a union member some 15 years 
ago, he found things going on that he didn’t 
like. He did something about it by going in 
for union politics, He was elected to the 
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executive board and to the bargaining com- 
mittee. Then one day he got up and opposed 
something called a citizenship fund whereby 
a sum of 10 cents a member a month was 
applied to politics—in other words, about 
$65,000 a month made available to Demo- 
cratic Party candidates. 

“The union bosses and their stooges yelled 
‘Commie! Commie!’ at me,” says Hinkle. 
“Then in April when I made my speech on 
the same subject before the State chamber 
of commerce, the same bosses and stooges 
called me a right-wing, labor-hating reac- 
tionary.” 

Hinkle told me he was in Washington to 
talk with his Congressman, SHEPPARD (STaIn- 
Less STEEL) CrUuMPACKER, of South Bend, 
about same union welfare legislation now 
pending on Capitol Hill. “The young com- 
missioner, in his blue flannel suit and Ike 
button, was also concerned about what's go- 
ing to happen to some of the minority re- 
ligious sects (President Eisenhower's fore- 
bears in Pennsylvania were members) whose 
church rules forbid them to contribute to 
secular organizations like the CIO-UAW 
union shops. A group of Amish from Lancas- 
ter County, Pa., recently called on AFL-CIO 
President George Meany and asked to be 
exempt from union dues. They offered to 
contribute the amount of the dues to charity. 
Hinkle has also been visited by small dele- 
gations of minority religionists who work in 
the General Motors Allison aircraft engine 
plant at Indianapolis. In 1955 this plant 
voted for a union shop; now men with over 
15 years’ seniority are up against the hard 
choice of quitting the job or violating their 
religious creeds and customs. It was some- 
thing ‘like this that brought the Pilgrims 
and others to America. 

“There's nothing under State law that I 
can do to help them,” Hinkle told: me. 

Meanwhile the Indiana CIO has demanded 
his head on a sacrificial slab. One of the 
union publications, the Lampmaker, calls 
him a phony, and CIO State President Sells 
says the commissioner is brainwashing the 
unsuspecting Hoosier public. In the hor- 
rendous speech which kicked off the con- 
troversy Hinkle traced the American labor 
movement from Sam Gompers through the 
‘confessed Communist Lee Pressman down to 
the “intellectual radical’ Walter Reuther. 
Hinkle came out against the right-to-work 
laws, endorsed the principle of union shops, 
and then soared into this passage: 

“Now, what about individual rights and 
freedoms? Today, there are millions of 
union members in this country who are 
being forced to contribute to the campaign 
funds of political candidates—candidates 
whom these very same union members are 
opposed to at the polls. These candidates 
are the choice of—and are many times owned 
by—unscrupulous labor leaders.” 

Hinkle knows whereof he speaks because 
he is speaking from personal experience, 
He is one of the 43 percent of union mem- 
bers who voted Republican in 1952. He saw 
Governor Craig forced by the violence of the 
strike at New Castle to call out the National 
Guard to protect public safety and private 
property. He noted that in the neighboring 
State of Pennsylvania another kind of gov- 
ernor put the strikers on unemployment 
compensation with taxpayers’ money. He 
saw that in a third State, Michigan, the CIO 
pays two-thirds of the Democratic campaign 
funds. He heard David Dubinsky, president 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, pledge $500,000 to political campaign- 
ing this year. Hinkle has been a dues-pay- 
ing union member all his adult life, and he is 
certain in his own mind that the big wheels 
of the labor movement are off the track of 
the working man’s welfare and are rolling 
toward dictatorial control of the Democratic 
Party. It takes nerve to say the things that 
Hinkle is saying. This kind of talk cost col- 
umnist Victor Riesel his eyesight. Hinkle's 
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answer to that is a near-quotation from Sam 
Gompers: 

“If we want to keep America as the land of 
the free, we have to make sure it is also the 
home of the brave.” 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. HINKLE, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF LABOR, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
June 14, 1956. 

Democrat National Chairman Paul M. But- 
ler and State CIO President Dallas Sells 
are resorting to untruths and distortions in 
an effort to defend their position on the use 
of union dues for political purposes. In 
speeches to the United Auto Workers at their 
20th anniversary in South Bend, Ind., last 
Friday, June 8, 1956, both Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Sells accused Senator BARRY GOLDWATER, 
of Arizona, and me of being opposed to any 
political action on the part of unions. I 
attended the affair and heard both gentlemen 
make the statements as I sat in the audience. 

At no time have I or Senator GOLDWATER 
ever said or implied that we are opposed to: 
political activity on the part of unions as 
long as the money used for such activity was 
raised and solicited on a voluntary and non- 
compulsory basis. Compulsory union dues 
money being used for the support of politi- 
cal candidates is the issue. 

The question in point is this, do Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Sells believe that it is right or wrong 
to use compulsory union dues in the sup- 
port of political candidates? I have yet to 
hear Mr. Butler, Mr. Sells, or any labor union 
political boss deny the use of union dues 
money for politics, and I have yet to hear any 
one of them say whether or not they think 
it is right or wrong. 

I am of the opinion that Mr. Sells and 
Mr. Butler are not giving fair and honest 
representation to the CIO and the Democrat 
Party when they avoid this issue with dis- 
tortions and untruths, because I know that 
many union members and many members of 
the Democrat Party are opposed to the use 
of union dues for political purposes. I ask 
them to face the issue squarely and let 
the members of their respective organizations 
know where they stand on the issue. 


— — U 


SIX-MONTHS VOLUNTARY TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM ` 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
last year the National Reserve Act of 
1955, which called for a 6 months volun- 
tary training program, was passed by the 
Congress. Great hopes were held out 
that this program would be a success, 
and would provide our Armed Forces 
with the manpower pool it must have in 
order to maintain a dominant position in 
the area of military force. Reports to 
date have not been encouraging as to the 
results of this program, In spite of an 
intensive, well-directed, and expensive 
publicity program directed at the youth 
of this country, the figures indicate that 
it is not attracting a sufficient number 
of young men. This is not a healthy sit- 
uation for any of the components of our 
armed services, but it is particularly un- 
healthy for the Air Force, which is the 
pivotal point around which our military 
strategy must be constructed in the fu- 
ture. The Air Force cannot in 6 months, 
train a boy to be a technician. It takes 
closer to 3 years. Men, not machines, 
are the problem of the Air Force today. 
The testimony of such an outstanding 
general as Curtis LeMay indicates the 
growing concern of the Air Force over 
its personnel situation. At the time of 
the passage of this act, I felt that inade- 
quate attention had been given to the 
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technical training needs of the Air Force, 
and I express that concern again today. 
The whole subject has been eloquently 
described by Edmund F. Hogan, Reserve 
affairs editor of the Air Force magazine. 
I ask unanimous consent that his article 
entitled “How the 6 Months’ Deal Hurts 
Force in Being,” be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How THE 6-MONTHs “DEAL” Hurts "FORCE IN 
BEInc” 


(By Edmund F. Hogan) 


Last month a subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, chaired by Rep- 
resentative OVERTON Brooks, of Louisiana, 
convened to hear a report on the progress of 
the National Reserve Act of 1955. Carter L. 
Burgess, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower, headed a distinguished group. 
of witnesses. 

The heart of the National Reserve Act isa 
plan whereby young men may elect: 6 months 
of active-duty training, followed by 7½ 
years of service in the Reserve. It is de- 
signed principally for the Army and, in the 
beginning, neither the Navy nor the Air 
Force wanted any part of it. The Navy has 
now capitulated, leaving the Air Force as 
the only holdout. 

The Air Force is holding out for the very 
good reason that it needs large numbers of 
highly skilled technicians to maintain an 
effective force in being. You simply cannot 
train a technician in 6 months. The time 
factor is closer to 3 years and so the Air. 
Force requires 4-year enlistment periods. 

This is.why there should be concern that 
so much effort is being expended toward- 
turning out millions of weekend warriors, It. 
also explains why the Air Force has been re- 
Iuctant to avail itself of the 6-months 
trainee. And, regardless of whether the Air 
Force accepts the plan or not, the fact that 
the other services are using it threatens to 
have an adverse effect on the Air Force. 

When the program started last fall the 
Army hoped to attract some 90,000 6-months 
trainees by the end of this month. But the 
program lagged so badly that Mr. Burgess and 
the Army decided that a nationwide publicity. 
campaign should call attention to the 6- 
months deal. 

Whether the 6-months program is directly. 
connected with the recent drop in Air Force 
enlistments cannot be proven at the mo- 
ment. Air Force recruiting dipped by 3,000 
in March and by more than 5,000 in April. 

In terms of annual recruiting achieve- 
ments, however, these figures are not as bad 
as they seem at first glance. The present lag 
is as much the result of a shortage of AF 
training money as for any reason. Given 
sufficient funds for facilities and staff, the 
Air Force could accept many more recruits 
each month than is now possible. 

And the current 8,000-man lag in recruit- 
ing is hardly the true picture. For, despite 
the heavy opposition created by Mr. Burgess, 
the Air Force recruiting curve is up on tech- 
nically skilled, prior-service men; on raw re- 
cruits with higher I. Q's; and even on the 
number of very low I. Q. recruits the Air 
Force is required to accept, who pass the 
minimum intelligence test for the services. 

Over the long pull, Air Force probably can 
continue to meet its annual quotas. Time, 
of course, alone will tell. There is immediate 
opposition ahead, howeyer. For Mr. Burgess 
told the Brooks subcommittee that the “up- 
surge in enlistments which occurred during 
March just after midterm of the school year 
should repeat itself, with perhaps more force, 
at the end of the school year in June.” If he 
is correct, the Air Force can look ahead to a 
further drop in 4-year enlistments, 
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‘This matter of technicians is of grave con- 
cern to the Air Force, particularly to the com- 
mander of Strategic Air Command, Gen. Cur- 
tis LeMay. At the very time the drums were 
being beaten across the Nation to encourage 
6-months enlistments in the Army, General 
LeMay was telling the Symington subcom- 
mittee that a shortage of skilled technicians 
is already impairing his combat capability. 

To assure that no healthy, young American 
would overlook the advantages to him of the 
6-months program, the Department of De- 
fense recently sponsored Military Reserve 
Week. It was launched with a Presidential 
proclamation. Thirty-three State governors 
followed suit. Radio and television gave 
abundantly of expensive network time. 
Brochures by the thousands urged young 
men to “End draft worries. Join the new 
6-months training program.” 

This program, our youths were assured, 
would permit them to plan their military 
service “with the least interference” to their 
personal lives. They were told that the 6 
months of training would be given at the 
Army camp nearest their homes; that after 
6 months “you are free to live your life”; 
that once back home and in an Army Reserve 
unit their only obligation for 7½ years would 
be a 2-hour weekly training assembly and 
2 weeks of field training each year. 

This, according to one brochure, is the best 
insurance for America’s future. Not the kind 
of force in being which the country needs, 
but a vast Reserve composed of men who 
have had 6 months of basic training. That, 
as our old soldiers are wont to say, isn’t time 
enough for a man’s bunk tag to stop swinging. 

A keynote speaker for Military Reserve 
Week recalled Lord Nelson's warning that “5 
minutes may make the difference between 
victory and defeat.” “Today,” said the 
speaker, “this warning should be edited to 
read, ‘the first 5 minutes may make the differ- 
ence.’ ” Á 

This may well be true. If it is, a 6-months 
program cannot possibly be the answer. The 
answer must be the force in being—the Air 
Defense Command fighters on 5-minute run- 
way alert—SAC atomic bombers ready to head 
for targets on 5 minutes’ notice. 

Six-months trainees may have been useful 
in the days of the square infantry division, 
but not in an age when airpower in being is 
the acknowledged cornerstone of our defense 
structure. Any military program that will 
reduce its effectiveness courts disaster. 

The 6-months program is dear to the heart 
of Mr. Burgess. He is pledged to its success, 
and has never relaxed the pressure to swing 
the Air Force into line. 

Mr. Burgess is clever and persistent as his 
barrage of 6-months-trainee propaganda will 
testify. But we hope the Air Force may 
never have to bend the knee. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE SENATE AT 
CONCLUSION OF THE MORNING 
HOUR 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the morning hour I may be 
recognized, to address the Senate for 12 
minutes on the subject of foreign policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McNamara in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


PREVIEW OF MOTION PICTURE 
“WOODROW WILSON: SPOKES- 
MAN FOR TOMORROW” 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on Thursday, June 28, there 
will be presented in the Coolidge Audi- 
torium of the Library of Congress, at 
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8:30 p. m., a preview of the documen- 
tary motion picture entitled “Woodrow 
Wilson: Spokesman for Tomorrow.” 

This motion picture is made entirely 
of film and other documents of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s time. The main em- 
phasis in the film is on Wilson's activ- 
ities as President in search of world 
peace at the Paris Peace Conference, 
following World War I, in his effort to 
enlist popular support for the League 
of Nations. 

This motion picture has been produced 
by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, for 
showing by Government and private 
agencies in this and foreign countries 
during this year, commemorating the 
100th anniversary of Wilson’s birth. 

The picture runs for about 27 minutes, 
and will be preceded by an address by 
Governor McKeldin, of Maryland; and 
a short introduction by Mr. August 
Heckscher, president of the Foundation. 

As a member and vice chairman of 
the official Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
Commission, I have been requested to 
announce that Members of the Senate, 
including members of their families, will 
be most welcome at the preview; and I 
am happy to extend a cordial invitation 
to all of them. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
AND THE BALTIMORE FRIEND- 
SHIP INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as a 
supplement to my remarks of June 14, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp three edi- 
torials published in recent editions of the 
Baltimore newspapers, and which deal 
with the problem of New York to Miami 
air service, now pending before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore News-Post of June 21, 
1956] 


SHABBY SERVICE 


The cold facts on just how fantastically in- 
adequate is the airline service through 
Friendship Airport were given the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board yesterday in briefs filed by 
four Baltimore-Maryland groups. 

At the same time the Baltimore interests 
tackled the hitherto fruitless task of con- 
vincing Federal officials that Baltimore is not 
a bad air city—that a great air passenger and 
freight potential is bottled up by lack of 
flights at Friendship. 

One brief was presented by the city of 
Baltimore and the Association of Commerce; 
another by the Greater Baltimore Commit- 
tee and the State Aviation Commission. 
They urge CAB to certify Pan American World 
Airways for the East Coast-Florida route and 
to recognize Friendship as a Baltimore-Wash- 
ington regional terminal. 

The Greater Baltimore Aviation Commis- 
sion groups charged flatly that “Baltimore is 
being discriminated against by Eastern and 
National lines (which now fly the route) in 
favor of the more lucrative Washington and 
New York passenger traffic.” 


BACK UP THE CHARGE 

They backed up the charge with striking 
facts, including: 

National Airlines provide Baltimore with 
Only one fiight southbound a day which ter- 
minates in Miami. It is with a 2-engine 
plane and makes 8 stops en route. 
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This flight takes 8 hours and 40 minutes, 
in contrast to DC-7B nonstop flight between 
New York and Miami requiring 3 hours and 
30 minutes and from Washington in 3 hours. 

Eastern Air Lines has only one flight south- 
bound from Baltimore, terminating at Jack- 
sonville, requiring 5 hours and 8 minutes 
with 4 intermediate stops. Northbound 
service originates in Miami and gets to Bal- 
timore in 9 hours and 25 minutes after € 
intermediate stops. 

The brief brings out that as a result of 
service really tantamount to no service at 
all’ the 2 carriers transported only 1 
Baltimore-Miami passenger per 1,000 of pop- 
ulation, compared to an average of 43 per 
1,000 from New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington. 

By contrast, as of last year, Boston had ( 
daily southbound flights, using Constella- 
tions and DC-6's; New York had 49, of which 
29 were nonstop to Florida; Philadelphia had 
10, half of them nonstop, and Washington 17, 
of which 11 were nonstop, according to the 
City of Baltimore Association of Commerce 
brief. 

ALL CARGO SERVICE UNHEARD OF 


Of 98 schedules utilizing modern 4- 
engine planes, none served Baltimore and 
Baltimore all-cargo service was unheard of, 
the brief added. 

Concerning all of which the Greater Balti- 
more Aviation Commission group remarked: 

“It is academic that without service there 
cannot be any traffic.” 

That flights generate air traffic is proved 
by an increase of 50 percent in Boston- 
Miami traffic when a single nonstop flight 
was added, and in National's increase of 67 
percent on the New York-Tampa route with 
addition of only one nonstop coach flight. 

More strikingly, when service from Phila- 
delphia to Miami was increased substantially 
in capacity and quality, Eastern Air Lines 
passenger traffic increased nearly 6 times, 
from 1952 through 1954. 

The above brief remarks: 

“Baltimore will show an even more phe- 
nomenal increase in Miami traffic if given 
proper service.” ’ 

SERVICE LACK HURTS BUSINESS 

No, Baltimore is not a bad air city. 

Its big business community, its large num- 
ber of citizens who vacation in the South, its 
diversity of manufacture of small articles, a 
large proportion of which are sold in the 
South and Latin America and are suitable 
for shipment by air, give the city a vast air 
potential. But lack of flights from Friend- 
ship prevent these facts from being demon- 
strated to the world. 

The CAB will be giving Baltimore the 
shabbiest of treatment, ignoring the needs of 
the Nation’s sixth largest city, if it refuses to 
act favorably in the Pan American case. 

* 


From the Baltimore Morning Sun of June 
22, 1956] 


CASE FOR PAN AM 


The arguments in favor of allowing Pan 
American Airways to fiy from New York to 
Florida by way of Friendship Airport are so 
strong, so clear, and so evident to most Balti- 
moreans that there is no point in rehearsing 
them here. They have been well put in the 
briefs submitted to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board by the city, the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce, the Greater Baltimore Com- 
mittee, and the State Aviation Commission. 
All that remains here is to urge them on the 
CAB, by whose examiner the original Pan 
American application was rejected in April. 

Two airlines now have the monopoly of the 
rich and crowded New York-Florida route. 
The examiner proposed to let in a third, 
which would operate out of Washington. It 
has been admitted and confirmed that Wash- 
ington’s airport is dangerously overcrowded 
already. To add another service through Na- 
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tional Airport would add to the congestion 
and hence to the danger. 

The new briefs merit consideration not 
only for these and other reasons, but be- 
cause they are filed, not merely by an inter- 
ested airline, but by four bodies unconnected 
with commercial aviation. None of the four 
parties has a special interest in anything but 
getting better airline service and making bet- 
ter use of the facilities at Friendship. Un- 
der such pleading as this, it behooves the 
CAB to think again about a decision of great 
moment to the whole Baltimore-Washington 
area, 

{From the Baltimore Evening Sun of 
June 22, 1956] 


More THAN LOCAL 


For Baltimore, the most important point 
about the application of Pan American World 
Airways for permission to operate a direct 
service from New York to Miami using 
Priendship Airport to serve both Baltimore 
and Washington is that this proposal would 
give the city an adequate air schedule to 
the South. 

Let no one think, however, that this is a 
purely local case. It involves national issues 
and it involves the interests of other cities. 
New York City, for instance, has just filed a 
brief with the Civil Aeronautics Board sup- 
porting Pan American's bid. The document, 
presented by New York’s equivalent of our 
city solicitor, stresses the fact that the 
Nation's largest city needs much more ex- 
tensive service to Miami than it is now get- 
ting from Eastern and National Airlines. It 
says that Delta, which the CAB examiner 
recommended for the route in preference to 
Pan American, can't provide the service 
promptly, and that no other line is in posi- 
tion to provide it except Pan American, This 
is because Pan American has the planes al- 
ready in service and the pilots and equip- 
ment to man and service them. During the 
summer Pan American employs large num- 
bers of planes on the North Atlantic routes 
to Europe. In the winter, when travel to 
Florida is heavy, it can easily transfer its 
equipment to the southern route. Because 
of this situation, New York wishes Pan 
American to get CAB approval. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business having been closed, under the 
order previously entered, the Chair now 
recognizes for 12 minutes the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. 

I, INTRODUCTORY 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, be- 
fore leaving for a well-earned vacation 
on May 27, Secretary of State Dulles 
stated that he welcomed a “pretty thor- 
ough airing” of foreign policy during the 
fall election campaign. He added that 
he hoped the discussion would prove 
“constructive.” 

All of us can agree that foreign policy 
should have our earnest consideration; 
but is it not a good idea to give it a thor- 
ough airing under the calmer conditions 
of the Senate floor, instead of waiting 
for the heat. of a presidential campaign 
to do so? Feeling a deep sense of the 
Senate’s responsibility in this field, I am 
proposing to address this body in a series 
of brief speeches, giving the point of 
view of one Senator with regard to the 
pressing and difficult problems which 


face us in the field of foreign affairs. It 
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is my plan to ask for unanimous consent 
to make these brief talks immediately 
after the end of the morning hour, on 
dates which I shall specify in advance. 
No one of them will be over 15 minutes 
in length, and most of them will be 
shorter. 

I will not presume to lay down a defi- 
nite foreign policy as being the only 
right course of action. I would hope to 
make tentative suggestions as to policy; 
but I am particularly anxious to bring 
into consideration all the important fac- 
tors which, it seems to me, should guide 
the Senate, the Congress, and the ad- 
ministration in the formation of specific 
policy. 

This first talk is addressed to the gen- 
eral situation. It asks and suggests an- 
swers to certain fundamental questions. 

What is the basis for our foreign pol- 
icy? That basis is national self-interest. 

How can we define national self-inter- 
est? This lies in so directing our words 
and our acts that we may help to organ- 
ize a world in which freedom, justice, 
and peace prevail, and which is thus the 
kind of a world we would bequeath to 
our children and grandchildren. This 
is the basic statement of our national 
interest, and everything else is subsidi- 
ary. 

Is this opposed to a general benevo- 
lence in world affairs? It is opposed to 
it as the guiding principle, although our 
self-interest, defined as above, will in 
general lead to humanly helpful rela- 
tionships with the nations of the earth 
and their peoples. The place to exercise 
benevolence per se, which perhaps is best 
called charity, is in the case of severe 
disasters, such as earthquakes, famine, 
and pestilence. But even this, though 
pursued for humanitarian reasons, will 
automatically fall within the framework 
of self-interest. 

What is the function of armed 
strength in the support of our self-inter- 
est? Since power for its own sake is no 
part of our ultimate purpose, armed 
strength is to be used for defense only. 
What this decision involves will be dis- 
cussed later in more detail. At this 
point let it only be said that two great 
leaders of a former generation have ex- 
pressed principles which we should be 
following today. It was President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt who said, “Speak softly 
and carry a big stick.” This wise advice 
we have honored more in the breach 
than in the observance. The admoni- 
tion to “speak softly” should be heeded 
alike in the State Department, in the 
press, and on the floors of the two Houses 
of Congress. 

The other aphorism was set forth by 
that great master of the philosophy of 
strategy, Admiral Mahan, who said many 
years ago, “The purpose of military 
power is to provide time for moral ideas 
to take root.” Here again, from high 
authority, we are directed toward a wise 
use of military power. 

Because of their importance in our 
foreign policy, it is important to define 
benevolence, charity, and cooperation. 
This I plan to do in the fifth of these 
talks. 

Through what sentiments shall we 
work to attain our self-interest? Not 
through inspiring fear of our own 
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strength or by fearing the strength of an 
opponent. Even fear of atomic warfare 
is not to be used aggressively. It is, how- 
ever, an irreplaceable deterrent. How- 
ever strongly the horrors of such warfare 
urge us on to constructive effort, we 
ourselves cannot succumb to fear be- 
cause, although it properly urges us to 
action, it does not lend itself to the for- 
mation of effective policy. 

Not through expectations of gaining 
allies by bribery, because economic bene- 
fits which are to be paid for by support 
of our policies will demand an ever 
higher price as time goes on, and will 
gain acceptance only of a shallow sort 
for selfish reasons. If we seek to pur- 
chase support in this way, we open our- 
selves to the dangers of having to enter 
into spirited bidding with our Soviet 
friends. Other nations will join or op- 
pose as they learn who can offer the most 
and the best on the lowest terms. Let us 
not get into any auction of our economic 
assistance. 

Should our emphasis be on relations 
with governments or with peoples? 

We must cultivate both. The rela- 
tions with people are the more impor- 
tant, and we are in danger of neglecting 
them. In these days and in many parts 
of the world, dependence on govern- 
ments is an insecure basis for policy. 
Governments come and go. Those 
which were friendly to us become uncer- 
tain or even hostile. Those which seem 
to be hostile through some change, by 
election or otherwise, show the possibili- 
ties of friendship. Governments are 
overturned, but the people remain. The 
basis for our relationship with the peo- 
ples of the earth should be assistance 
toward a higher standard of living, bet- 
ter food, clothing, shelter, health, and 
education—all based on self-help. 

Are we concerned with supporting 
liberty for the people of the earth? 

We are, and this is a most difficult 
problem. How can we show our desire 
for supporting freedom and not be guilty 
in some instances of turning masses of 
people over to a savage anarchy? In all 
cases we can and must support in the 
councils of the nations a rapid education 
of the peoples of the earth toward self- 
government, 

Does this interest extend to the people 
behind the Iron Curtain whether citizens 
of the Soviet Union or of the enslaved 
nationalities? 

We can and must maintain the most 
effective opposition possible to the poli- 
cies of that government which outrage 
the dignity of the individual man, train 
him to be used as an unthinking tool in 
the service of Soviet imperialism, and 
deny him and his brothers in the satellite 
nations the privileges of free men. On 
this question we cannot compromise. 
We cannot abandon our purpose of 
bringing freedom to these people by the 
most effective means possible. We are 
stewards for the free world and the world 
which is to become free. We cannot 
abandon our responsibilities. 

What is the most neglected element in 
our foreign policy? 

To my mind as I observe that policy in 
action, we have failed most definitely in 
trying to find out what the other peoples 
of the earth are thinking about, what, 
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are, and what their possibilities are. 
Again, as said earlier, we must direct our 
policies more strongly toward people 
than in the past, while not neglecting the 
relations with governments. 

These considerations lead to the devel- 
opment of long-range policy. It is im- 
portant that the administrative and leg- 
islative branches of the Government and 
the people as a whole see the new situa- 
tions now presented to us as an oppor- 
tunity which we must seize. It is now 
possible to develop long-range policy 
which will not be upset and reversed by 
every incident and accident of the rela- 
tionships between the free world and the 
world behind the Iron Curtain. Now is 
the time for a thoroughgoing but not 
“agonizing” reappraisal. It is a time to 
redirect and determine our policies so 
that they will follow the principles that 
human experience through the ages has 
shown to be successful in building satis- 
factory human relations. 

I hope to offer the second of this series 
of talks at the next session of the Sen- 
ate. It will deal with the highly con- 
troversial questions involved in the re- 
arming of Germany. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ADDITIONAL 
FACILITIES FOR VARIOUS GOV- 
ERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, about 
a year ago I served on a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Armed Services 
which recommended an authorization for 
a new building for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, at an authorized cost of 
$46 million. I was partly instrumental 
in convincing some of the other mem- 
bers of that committee, as well as the 
Appropriations Committee, of the need 
for such a building. Even though the 
figure seemed a little high, I thought it 
was justified. I was influenced partly 
by the fact that thereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be enabled to vacate some 
of the temporary buildings on or near 
Constitution Avenue. 

I agreed to that figure also in part 
because of special storage requirements 
for this particular agency. 

There is also provision for an author- 
ization of $8,500,000 to extend the ap- 
proaches of the George Washington 
Memorial Highway if the building in 
question is to be located in Langley, Va. 
I thought that appropriation would serve 
a double purpose. It would facilitate 
extension of the memorial highway as 
early as possible, and it would also serve 
the proposed building. 

I shall not give the figures as to the 
number of employees which this Agency 
has accumulated since it was created in 
1947, because of certain security consid- 
erations involved in the number of em- 
Pployees. But to me the number was 
shocking, and it was shocking to many 
others who heard the proof. 

In the face of those facts, I am fur- 
ther shocked and somewhat chagrined to 
learn that the CIA is asking for an addi- 
tional $10 million for the construction of 
this building, over and above the $46 
million already authorized. 
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their desires are, what their prejudices - 


The press has already dubbed the pro- 
prosed building as a “little Pentagon.” 
I was not in sympathy with that desig- 
nation when it was coined, but later I 
concluded that the press was perhaps as 
nearly right as I was, even though I had 
more of the facts than the press had. 

I feel a certain sense of responsibility 
in this connection, toward the members 
of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Armed Services, as well as to the 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, because of representations which I 
made to them last year. Unless the facts 
have materially changed, I shall cer- 
tainly vigorously oppose an increase of 
$10 million for this building. The only 
justification given for this item is that 
building costs have gone up 5.72 percent 
within the past 12 months. However, 
the increase in the request for appro- 
priations is 21.7 percent. 

Without going into this subject fur- 
ther at this time, or making an extended 
argument, I announce that I shall cer- 
tainly lool: into the question further, and 
I expect to oppose the proposal. I 
strongly favor the construction of or- 
namental buildings on Constitution 
Avenue, Capitol Hill, or other similar 
areas of the Federal Government. Such 
structures should not be built primarily 
with the idea of trying to save a dollar, 
because when we ornament the Hill, it 
is an ornament to the entire Nation. 

However, the proposed construction is 
away from the Hill, away from the im- 
medixte seat of government. I consider 
the proposed expenditure to be lavish. 
I think it illustrates the point that at 
some time the Congress must call a halt 
on lavish expenditures for public build- 
ings. Otherwise we may make ourselves 
ae evening stock of those who know the 

acts, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I know 
what the Senator from Mississippi is 
talking about. The construction of 
every building of this type must be ap- 
proved by the Committee on Public 
Works. 

I have found, through representations 
which have been made before the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, that every 
agency of the Federal Government 
located within the District of Columbia 
has the bright idea that Congress will 
approve the selection of an area which 
suits the esthetic ideas of the personnel 
of the particular agency. 

The CIA is not the only agency in- 
volved. There is before the Committee 
on Public Works for approval a great 
scheme of the Geological Survey. Not- 
withstanding the fact that there is plenty 
of Federal property within the District 
that is vacant, the Geological Survey 
wants to go elsewhere, not for the pur- 
pose of more efficiency, but to suit the 
ideas of the personnel within the agency. 

I think every Member who is listening 
to me now is familiar with the area of the 
Bureau of Standards, on Connecticut 
Avenue. There is no better location in 
the District of Columbia. Nevertheless, 
the Bureau wants to give it up and move 
to a new location, where it can have more 
lawns, more of this, and more of that. 

The Committee on Public Works is 
asking all the agencies to furnish it with 
a list of the vacant property which they 
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now have in the District of Columbia. I 
know it is the feeling of the Congress, 
and, I think, it is the desire of the people 
of the United States that all the tem- 
porary buildings on the Mall, on Con- 
stitution Avenue, and elsewhere, should 
be eliminated. Would the Congress be 
justified in buying property for the Geo- 
logical Survey or for the Bureau of 
Standards or for the CIA so long as it has 
property which it already owns? I do 
not think the Congress would be justi- 
fied in spending millions of dollars for 
new real estate. 

Let me give the Senate another ex- 
ample. The property across from the 
White House, at 17th Street, is occupied, 
I believe, by the Court of Claims. Do the 
Senators know who owns that property? 
It, and also the parking lot next to it, is 
owned by Uncle Sam. Someone is mak- 
ing money by having a parking lot there. 
Apparently all the members of the court 
wish to have a building in the country, 
with the exception of Judge Marvin 
Jones. Would we be justified in aban- 
doning that property? For what would 
it be used? If we should abandon it 
we would have to justify before our con- 
stituents and the American people why 
we did that and then appropriate mil- 
lions of dollars to buy land on the out- 
skirts of the District of Columbia. 

The District of Columbia is not rep- 
resented in the Senate or in the House 
of Representatives. The responsibility 
for the welfare of the District of Co- 
lumbia is in the Congress of the United 
States. Do we not have a responsibility, 
even from an economic standpoint, to 
consider these things before we take 
hasty action? 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the CIA and other Govern- 
ment agencies receive any more money 
from the Committee on Public Works 
they will have to make a better showing 
than they have made up to this moment. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, to take action on the 
nomination on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Frederick Blake Payne, of New York, to 
be Director, Office of Economic Affairs, United 
States Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and European Regional Organ- 
izations, 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

William B. Herlands, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the southern 
district of New York. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees the 
nomination on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 
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SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James Cunningham Sargent, of 
New York, to be a member of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be notified 
of the confirmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be 
notified, 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make a brief state- 
ment. I expect to be absent from the 
Senate the latter part of this week and 
during next week. It is hoped by the 
leadership that the Senate will be able 
to conclude action on the defense ap- 
propriation bill today and proceed to the 
consideration of the mutual security au- 
thorization bill. We shall, of course, 
consider any conference reports which 
may be available, and it may be that 
some conference reports will need to be 
considered tomorrow. 

At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the mutual aid authorization bill it is 
planned to consider the debt limit bill, 
the old age and survivors insurance bill, 
and the military public works bill. Of 
course it is necessary to pass the mutual 
aid authorization bill before the mutual 
aid appropriation bill is considered. We 
shall also consider the Frying Pan proj- 
ect bill and the Hells Canyon project bill, 
together with any conference reports on 
appropriation bills which may be avail- 
able from time to time. 

We also expect to schedule for con- 
sideration Calendar 2313, S. 3903, the 
Trade Development Assistance Act. 

I make this announcement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, so that Members of the Senate may 
know of the possibility of various bills 
I have listed being considered this week 
or next week. 

The Democratic policy committee will 
have a meeting on Wednesday of this 
week and will attempt to clear other 
bills which have been reported to the 
Senate and are on the calendar. As soon 
as the policy committee has taken action 
I shall inform the Senate of its decision. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I should like to add 
to the list of bills which I previously 
enumerated Calendar No. 2315, H. R. 
10766, to authorize the payment of com- 
pensation for certain losses and damages 
caused by United States Armed Forces 
during World War II, 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. ` 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10986) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the majority 
leader and the minority leader while I 
make a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc, with the exception of 
three which are, respectively, on page 23, 
line 17; page 26, line 4, and page 29, 
lines 14 to 19, inclusive, that the bill as 
thus amended be considered as the orig- 
inal text for the purpose of further 
amendment, and that any point of order 
against the committee amendments be 
reserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent 
request? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the request is not an unusual one, 
but for the exceptions incorporated in it. 
I presume that there may be some ad- 
vantage in this type of procedure. I can- 
not conceive of any Senator changing 
his views because of a procedural matter. 
Therefore, to preserve harmony, and in 
order that we may expedite considera- 
tion of the bill, I shall not object to the 
request, provided the same request, 
based on individual amendments, is 
made without exception to all appropria- 
tion bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and the agreement is en- 
tered, 

The amendments of the Committee 
on Appropriations agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

Under the heading “Title HI Department 
of the Army—Maintenance and Operations,” 
on page 8, line 5, after the word “Govern- 
ment”, to strike out 82,954,581, 000 and 
insert $2,967,057,000.” 

Under the subhead “Military Construc- 
tion, Army Reserve Forces,” on page 8, at 
the beginning of line 22, to strike out “$40,- 
000,000” and insert 660,000,000.“ 

Under the subhead “Army National 
Guard,” on page 10, line 10, after the word 
“aircraft”, to strike out $306,000,000" and 
insert “$321,492,000.” 

Under the subhead “National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army,” on 
page 11, line 5, after the word Board“, to 
strike out “$297,000” and insert “$534,000.” 


On page 11, after line 17, to strike out: 
“REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATION 
“Army industrial fund 

“The amount available in the Army Indus- 
trial Fund is hereby reduced by $110,000,000, 
such sum to be covered into the Treasury 
immediately upon approval of this act.” 

Under the heading “Title IV—Department 
of the Navy—sServicewide Operations,” on 
page 22, line 6, after the word “salaries”, to 
strike out “$102,472,000" and insert “$102,- 
435,000.” 

Under the subhead “Naval Petroleum Re- 
serves,” on page 22, line 10, after the word _ 
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“law”, to strike out “$683,000” and insert 
“$1,183,000.” 

Under the subhead “Reductions in Appro- 
priations,” on page 22, line 24, after the 
word “Fund”, to strike out “$52,000,000” and 
insert “$12,000,000.” 

Under the subhead “Procurement Other 
Than Aircraft,” on page 23, at the beginning 
of line 24, to strike out 81, 100, 000, 000“ and 
insert “$1,177,000,000.” 

Under the subhead “Research and Develop- 
ment,” on page 24, line 5, after the word 
“law”, to strike out “$610,000,000" and in- 
sert “$710,000,000.” 

Under the subhead “Military Personnel,” 
on page 27, line 18, after the word “enlist- 
ment”, to strike out “$3,718,440,000" and 
insert 83,745,440, 000, of which not to exceed 
“$57,853,000 may be transferred to the ap- 
propriation, ‘Military personnel, 1956’.” 

Under the heading “Title VI—General Pro- 
visions,” on page 37, line 17, after the word 
“than”, to strike out “$31,000,000” and in- 
sert “$53,500,000,” 

On page 47, after line 16, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 634. During the fiscal year 1957 there 
is hereby authorized to be transferred to the 
Air Force Industrial Fund not to exceed 
$40 million from the Navy Industrial Fund 
and not to exceed $110 million from the Army 
Industrial Fund.“ 

On page 47, after line 21, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 635. Appropriations available to the 
Department of Defense for major procure- 
ment of aircraft and missiles shall be avail- 
able for expenses of development.” 

On page 48, line 1, to change the section 
number from “634” to “636.” 


REFUGEES, ESCAPEES, AND 
EXPELLEES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a statement and ask that the 
clerk may read it. My eyes are not in 
shape to read the statement myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read the state- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary to investi- 
gate problems connected with the em- 
igration of refugees, escapees, and ex- 
pellees, I want to call the attention of 
the Members of this body to the state- 
ment released to the press on June 12, 
1956, by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles on the subject of refugees, and 
at this point in my remarks I ask unani- 
mous consent to have Mr. Dulles’ state- 
ment printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REALLOCATION OF VISA ALLOTMENTS IN 

REFUGEE RELIEF AcT 

I wish to call to your attention an action 
which the refugee relief program was re- 
quired to take last week, and which points 
up in a forceful but unfortunate way the 
merit of the President’s repeated requests 
that there be a reallocation of visa allot- 
ments contained in the Refugee Relief Act. 

We were compelled to announce that, effec- 
tive midnight last night, no more applica- 
tions for visas could be accepted for Iron 
Curtain escapees residing in the NATO coun- 
tries of continental Europe, plus Sweden, 
Turkey, and Iran—but not including Ger- 
many and Austria. Ten thousand visas were 
authorized for this group of escapees. About 
6,000 have been issued. We now have in 
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over 10,000 escapee applicants for the 
remaining 4,000 visas. At the same time, 
we have thousands more visas authorized 
for Iron Curtain escapees residing in Ger- 
many and Austria than we have escapee ap- 
plicants in those two countries. 

One of the President’s proposals was to 
reallocate visas from places where they are 
not needed to places where they are needed. 
Over a month ago, I also testified before a 
Senate subcommittee urging congressional 
action to amend the Refugee Relief Act. The 
present situation confirms that need. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I re- 
mind the Senate that the enactment of 
some refugee relief legislation was one 
of the very first things President Eisen- 
hower asked the Congress to do and his 
interest in and very grave concern over 
this matter is a continuing one even to 
this day, as there is no doubt in my mind 
that Mr. Dulles, in his June 12 statement, 
was merely expressing the President’s 
views. 

It is common knowledge that the Pres- 
ident of the United States, in asking Con- 
gress to pass some refugee relief bill, had 
several very good reasons and that his 
first and foremost reason was a human- 
itarian one. Also that he believed it 
would strengthen our foreign policy, and 
increase our prestige abroad. It would 
be irrefutable evidence to the other coun- 
tries of the free world that the United 
States was willing to shoulder her fair 
share of this burden and it was hoped 
that it would serve as an example to the 
other countries to do likewise, that they 
too, would open their doors to certain 
numbers of these unfortunate, homeless 
people. 

However, the legislation which was 
finally passed, Public Law 203, 83d Con- 
gress, approved by the President on Au- 
gust 7, 1953, must have been a great dis- 
appointment to him, as when humani- 
tarian legislation is enacted there should 
not be incorporated therein all the ob- 
stacles the human mind is capable of de- 
vising to defeat the very benefits granted 
by such legislation. In other words, Mr. 
President, something is not given with 
one hand and immediately taken away 
with the other. But that is exactly 
what was done by Public Law 203. I was 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee at 
that time, and I assure the Senate that 
we could not get a more liberal bill re- 
ported favorably. Many times we were 
in executive session at midnight in an ef- 
fort to report any sort of refugee bill. 

So. Mr. President, we start with the 
premise that Public Law 203 is a very dif- 
ficult piece of refugee legislation, which 
under its provisions, the Department of 
State is charged with administering. 
The Department of State, in turn, had its 
problems, not the least of which was 
having to start from scratch. The Amer- 
ican consular offices overseas were en- 
tirely unable to cope with the handling 
of large numbers of visa applications. 
The Department had to employ and train 
new personnel, engage office space in the 
various capitols of the world, and at the 
same time struggle to keep its budget 
within reasonable limits. 

It is now admitted by everybody work- 
ing with this act, the Department of 
State officials included, that the refugee 
relief program was at least a year and a 
half late in getting under way and it is 
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my considered opinion that such delay 
was due to inexperience and perhaps in 
some instances, bad judgment, but I have 
found no evidence to support the charge 
that such delay was deliberate or inten- 
tional. So much for the background. 
Now let us see what has transpired since 
the operation of the act has at long last 
gotten going. 

Among other things, Public Law 203 
provides that visas may be issued to 
209,000 immigrants who meet the very 
strict definition of “refugee,” “escapee,” 
and “expellee.” Also they must meet 
other rigid requirements. The cut-off 
date of the act is December 31, 1956. 

Mr. President, the Department of 
State publishes weekly statistical re- 
ports, showing the number of visas 
issued as of a given date. Early in 1955, 
it became apparent that little more than 
half the 209,000 visas would be issued 
before the expiration date, although 
many times this number of refugees, 
escapees, and expellees had been sitting 
in camps for more than 5 years and 
were registered with American consuls 
all over the world. 

President Eisenhower took cognizance 
of this situation, and on May 27, 1955, 
sent a message to Congress setting fortn 
a number of ways in which he believed 
the act should be liberalized, if it was 
to accomplish the purpose for which it 
was intended. Thereupon, a number of 
bills were introduced in the Senate em- 
bodying the suggested changes. The 
subcommittee went into action, hearings 
were held, and reports written, but up 
to the present time we have not been 
successful in having any of these bills 
reported favorably by the subcommit- 
tee. Again, it is not due to the lack of 
effort. 

President Eisenhower considered the 
refugee problem of sufficient importance 
to mention it again in his state of the 
Union message to Congress in January 
of this year. What more could any 
President do? 

Mr. President, I want to dwell for a 
minute on the incongruous position of 
the United States Government as con- 
cerns the escapees, if this act is actually 
allowed to expire as scheduled on De- 
cember 31, 1956. The Government is 
spending millions of dollars through 
such instrumentalities as Radio Free Eu- 
rope. United States Information 
Agency, which includes Voice of Amer- 
ica, United States escapee program— 
which provides interim aid—and many, 
many others. All these expenditures 
have but one objective, namely, to per- 
suade, entice, induce, cajole, and lure 
the Communist slaves to throw off their 
shackles and escape from. behind the 
Iron Curtain countries. We tell them, 
through every medium of communica- 
tion at our disposal, to risk everything, 
even their lives, if necessary, to escape, 
come to the free West, see how people 
there live, and make new lives for them- 
selves, with unlimited opportunities, and 
that we will help them. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, as I under- 
stood, the Senate was operating under 
the 2-minute rule with respect to the 
limitation of speeches during the morn- 
ing hour. The distinguished Senator 
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from North Dakota asked unanimous 
consent to place certain matters in the 
Recorp, but he did not ask unanimous 
consent to have the clerk read for 20 
minutes. 

I make the point of order that since 
the Senate is operating in the morning 
hour, with a limitation of 2 minutes on 
speeches, the limitation would apply as 
much to the clerk who is reading the 
Senator’s statement as it would to the 
Senator himself. Therefore, since the 
Senator from North Dakota did not ask 
unanimous consent that his statement 
be read for 15 or 20 minutes, I object to 
the continuation of the reading of the 
statement. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Virginia is quite cor- 
rect. I did not know that the Senate 
was operating under the 2-minute rule 
and that the time granted to me under 
the rule had expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair announced before the statement 
of the Senator from North Dakota was 
read that the Senate was operating un- 
der the 2-minute rule, but no objection 
was raised at that time to the reading of 
the Senator’s statement. 

What is the pleasure of the Senate? 
Does the Senator from Virginia object 
to the continuation of the reading of the 
statement of the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will continue to read. 

The legislative clerk resumed the 
reading of Mr. LancgEr’s statement, as 
follows: 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, let us 
assume that these people succumb to our 
enticements and risk everything to es- 
cape to the free West. Then what are 
we to do with them? Certainly we can- 
not give them a visa because the Refugee 
Relief Act has expired and in almost 
all cases the country of their origin has 
a heavily oversubscribed quota—some 
countries are oversubscribed for the next 
10 years. So the only alternative is for 
them to continue to live in refugee camps 
and if you have ever seen such a camp, 
then you know it is not a very desirable 
abode, but there is something else they 
can do and that is defect—go back be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and tell the Com- 
munists how they were received and 
deceived by the so-called free West. So 
far, only a small number have defected, 
those who became discouraged and dis- 
illusioned by the long delay and endless 
redtape in trying to get a visa. The 
Communists, you know, are not asleep. 
They are continually trying to induce 
the escapees to return, promising them 
a full pardon for having escaped, houses 
and jobs. If these escapees, beginning 
to realize the futility of spending more 
years in a camp, returned by the thou- 
sands as they are sure to do, then the 
United States from a propaganda stand- 
point, will most certainly be discred- 
ited—in fact, we will be a great deal 
worse off than we were before we ini- 
tiated this program—we will have mis- 
erably failed. 

Now our promise to take a certain 
number of these refugees did set an 
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example to other countries of the world, 
just as the President of the United States 
hoped it would. These countries opened 
their doors to large numbers of refugees, 
many more than the United States and 
are to this day continuing to admit them. 
Many hundreds of thousands of refugees 
have gone to Australia, Canada, and al- 
most all of the South American coun- 
tries. This was in reliance on the prom- 
ise of the United States to do likewise 
and now we are about to default—to 
break our promise. What must other 
countries think of us? 

Mr. President, if this act is not ex- 
tended and we continue to invite these 
people to escape, through all the medi- 
ums of communication available to us, 
we are guilty of misleading them—badly 
misleading them—of knowingly encour- 
aging them to exchange bad conditions 
for worse conditions, and I want to go 
on record as protesting against this 
unfairness—this cruelty. Then when 
thousands of these human beings under- 
standably become disgusted and defect— 
what a blow this will be to our foreign 
policy. 

And now, Mr. President, let us con- 
sider briefly the orphan phase of this 
program. Under Public Law 203, 4,000 
orphan visas may be issued on a world- 
wide basis, and at one time, it appeared 
that perhaps all of these visas would not 
be used. However, I have recently been 
told that the entire 4,000 orphan visas 
will be exhausted before December 31 of 
this year and that the American people 
are simply clamoring for more orphans 
to adopt. In my State of North Dakota, 
approximately 150 applications for or- 
phans have been filed, and at last report 
only 2 have actually come in to North 
Dakota. 

Mr. President, certainly from the 
standpoint of their youth, flexibility and 
lack of ties to any other cultures, these 
little children will make most desirable 
citizens. Nobody could object to them 
on the ground of being a security risk, 
nobody could raise the objection that 
they are displacing some American work- 
ingman from his house or his job. So 
why are we so reluctant to increase this 
number? 

In view of the anguish being experi- 
enced by many United States citizens 
who want to adopt children and find 
them in such short supply over here, we 
would be doing a good thing for our own 
people and for the orphans if we in- 
creased this 4,000 to 10,000 or even more. 
As a member of the subcommittee on 
juvenile delinquency, we found by hold- 
ing hearings, that some of our reputable 
citizens go into the black market and 
actually spend thousands of dollars to 
buy a child. Of course, this is a most 
reprehensible practice and one not to 
be condoned, but it just shows to what 
lengths people will go when they want 
to adopt a child. 

Public Law 203, expires in less than 6 
months for all practical purposes, al- 
though the cut-off date is technically 
December 31, 1956. I am told by De- 
partment of State officials that any ap- 
plication received after July of this year, 
or the very latest August of this year, 
will have little or no chance of being 
acted upon because, on an average, it 
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takes 5 months to process an application. 
Now according to the statistical report 
from the Department of State dated 
June 1, 1956, it is shown that as of that 
date only 112,938 visas have been issued. 
This means that 96,062 visas remain to 
be issued during the next 6 months and 
I submit, Mr. President, that this is a 
physical impossibility. It is estimated 
that between 35 to 40 thousand visas 
will be unused—that is—lost to these 
unfortunate homeless people. 

Mr. President, to me this would be 
nothing less than a tragedy and it need 
not happen. There are several bills 
pending in my subcommittee which 
would save the situation, As I see it, the 
immediate need is to pass legislation to 
extend the life of the act and for the 
reallocation of these unused visas. I 
recently introduced a bill, S. 3876, which 
would accomplish both of these objec- 
tives. Hearings have been concluded on 
this bill and a confidential subcommittee 
report written and I might also add, that 
this bill has the unqualified endorse- 
ment of the Department of State. It 
only remains to have it reported favor- 
ably by the subcommittee, and I sincere- 
ly hope we will do this in time. 


PENSION PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN 
VETERANS AND THEIR DEPEND- 
ENTS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk another statement which I 
ask unanimous consent to have read, 
because of my own inability at present to 
read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
statement will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in 
January of this year, I introduced a bill, 
S. 2978, which if enacted, would increase 
the income limitations governing the 
payment of pension to certain veterans 
and their dependents. This bill, was in 
due course, properly referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance and the com- 
mittee, as a routine matter, requested a 
report from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. This report has now been received 
and a copy forwarded to me and at this 
point in my remarks I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: I am enclosing for 
your information a copy of a report received 
from the Veterans’ Administration relative to 
your bill S. 2978, “To increase the annual 
income limitations governing the payment of 
pension to certain veterans and their de- 


pendents.” 
Respectfully, 
H B. SPRINGER, 
Chief Clerk. 
JUNE 8, 1956. 


Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: Further reference is 
made to your letter requesting a report by 
the Veterans’ Administration relative to 
S. 2978, 84th Congress, “A bill to increase 
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the annual income limitations governing the 
payment of pension to certain veterans and 
their dependents.” 

The bill proposes to increase existing in- 
come limitations governing the payment of 
pension for non-service-connected disability 
to certain veterans and of pension for non- 
service-connected death to certain widows 
and children. 

Under existing law (pt. III, Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended), veterans 
of World War I, World War II, or the Korean 
conflict period are eligible, subject to speci- 
fied requirements, to pension for permanent 
total non-service-connected disability. The 
pension rates are $66.15 per month, or $78.75 
if the veteran has received the basic rate for 
a continuous period of 10 years or reaches 
the age of 65. A rate of $135.45 per month 
is authorized in the case of an otherwise 
eligible veteran who is, on account of age or 
physical or mental disability, helpless or 
blind or so nearly helpless or blind as to need 
or require the regular aid or attendance of 
another person. Payment cannot be made 
if the veteran's annual income exceeds 
$1,400 if he is unmarried, or $2,700 if married 
or with minor children. Section 1 of S. 2978 
would raise the $1,400 income limitation to 
83,000 and the existing $2,700 limitation to 
$4,000. 

In connection with this proposal, your 
committee will undoubtedly desire to con- 
sider the basic purpose of this disability 
pension. It was intended primarily to afford 
a modest allowance to seriously disabled vet- 
erans who are in limited financial circum- 
stances but whose condition is not the out- 
growth of their war service. It was not in- 
tended to provide full support. The veteran 
who receives $66.15 monthly pension ($793.80 
yearly), if subject to the $1,400 income limi- 
tation, may receive an aggregate yearly in- 
come (including pension) of $2,193.80. The 
aggregate of $2,193.80 would be increased to 
$3,793.80 if S. 2978 is enacted into law. If 
he is subject to the $2,700 limitation, he cur- 
rently can receive as much as $3,493.80 
annually. The aggregate of $3,493.80 would 
be increased to $4,793.80 if the bill is enacted. 
If paid the higher rates of $78.75 or $135.45 
per month, the veteran's potential aggregate 
income would be proportionately greater. 

Section 2 of the bill is concerned with the 
annual income limitations which qualify 
eligibility of widows and children of deceased 
veterans of World War I, World War II, or 
the Korean conflict period, for non-service- 
connected death pension provided by the act 
of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1281), as amended 
and extended. The current monthly death 
pension rates are widow with no child, $50.40; 
widow with 1 child, $63; with $7.56 for each 
additional child; no widow but 1 child, 
$27.30; no widow but 2 children, $40.95, equal- 
ly divided; no widow but 3 children, $54.60, 
equally divided; with $7.56 for each addi- 
tional child, total equally divided. Section 2 
of S. 2978 would raise the annual income 
limitations governing the payment of this 
pension from $1,400 to $3,000 in the case of 
a widow without children or in the case of 
a child, and from $2,700 to $4,000 in the case 
of a widow with a child or children. 

As in the case of disability pension, it 
has been the consistent policy of the Con- 
gress to restrict the benefits of the act of 
June 28, 1934, as amended, to widows and 
children in limited financial circumstances, 
the theory of the legislation being to provide 
some measure of support to those primary 
dependents who survive the veteran and who 
are in need. Under the present law, an 
eligible widow with no child receives $50.40 
monthly pension or $604.80 annually, which 
when combined with the permissible $1,400 
income would aggregate $2,004.80 annually. 
The aggregate of $2,004.80 would be increased 
to $3,604.80 if S. 2978 is enacted into law. A 
widow with 1 child receives $63 monthly pen- 
sion or $756 annually, which when combined 
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with the permissible $2,700 income would 
aggregate $3,456 annually. The aggregate of 
$3,456 would be increased to $4,756 in the 
event S. 2978 is enacted. In other cases the 
possible income would vary according to the 
rate of pension and income limitation appli- 
cable thereto. 

Section 3 of S. 2978 states that the bill 
shall take effect on the first day of the sec- 
ond calendar month following its enact- 
ment. It provides that no pension shall be 
paid to any person whose eligibility for pen- 
sion is established solely by virtue of the bill 
for any period prior to the effective date 
thereof. It is assumed in this connection 
that it is intended that the bill apply to 
pending and future applications for bene- 
fits and would not require an administra- 
tive review, without application, of cases 
previously disallowed. 

When the disability pension with which 
this bill is concerned was established by law 
(Veterans Regulation No. 1, March 31, 1933), 
income limitations were provided of $1,000 
applicable to an unmarried veteran, and 
$2,500 to a married veteran or a veteran with 
a minor child or children. The act of June 
28, 1934, which created the death pension 
benefit under consideration, provided that it 
would not be applicable to any person dur- 
ing any year following a year for which such 
person was not entitled to exemption from 
the payment of a Federal income tax. By 
the act of July 19, 1939 (53 Stat. 1068), that 
limitation was replaced by the income lim- 
itations or $1,000 in the case of a widow 
without child, or a child, and $2,500 in the 
case of a widow with a child or children. 
The mentioned $1,000 and $2,500 limitations 
applicable to both disability and death pen- 
sion were increased to $1,400 and $2,700 by 
sections 1 and 2, respectively, of the act of 
May 23, 1952 (66 Stat. 91). For the infor- 
mation of the committee, it is noted that 
for the purposes of the foregoing limita- 
tions, annual income is determined in ac- 
cordance with Veterans’ Administration Reg- 
ulation 1228, a copy of which was furnished 
your committee with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration’s report on S. 1213, 84th Congress, 
under date of October 5, 1955. 

It appears from the legislative history of 
the bill (H. R. 4387, 82d Cong.), which be- 
came the act of May 23, 1952, supra, that the 
increases granted in the income limitations 
at that time were predicated on the in- 
creased cost of living. In this connection, it 
is noted that the Consumer Price Index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, for May 1952, was 113 
points and for April 1956, 114.9 points (1947— 
49—100 points), an increase of roughly 134 
percent, 

With respect to the following estimates of 
cost of the bill, if enacted, the latest avail- 
able income data and marital status data 
published by the Bureau of the Census have 
been utilized. In estimating the cost of the 
bills, it has been assumed that the income 
level of veterans and dependents of deceased 
veterans is the same as that for the general 
population of comparable age and sex and 
that there will be no significant change in 
income levels from that indicated by the lat- 
est available data. 

Subject to the foregoing assumptions, it 
is estimated that S. 2978, if enacted, would 
affect approximately 378,800 cases during the 
first year at an additional cost for that year 
of approximately $309,262,000. Of these, it 
is estimated that section 1 of the bill would 
affect 334,000 veterans’ cases at a cost of 
$284,119,000, and section 2 would affect 44,800 
deceased veterans’ cases at a cost of $25,- 
143,000. In accordance with paragraph 7, 
Bureau of the Budget Circular A-19, dated 
June 14, 1954, it is estimated that the annual 
cost of S. 2978 will increase by approximately 
16 to 19 percent each year, over the preceding 
year in the 4 succeeding years. In view of 
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the intangible factors involved, the foregoing 
estimate may not be considered as firm, but 
as the best practicable estimate of the cost 
of the bill. 

In view of the fact that the income limita- 
tions were liberalized in 1952, and the cost 
of living has increased less than 2 percent 
since that time, I do not believe that the bill 
merits favorable consideration. 

Advice was received from the Bureau of 
the Budget with respect to a similar report 
on a similar bill (H. R. 644, 84th Cong.) to 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
that there would be no objection by that 
Office to the submission of the report to the 
committee, and that for the reasons set forth 
in the report the Bureau recommends against 
favorable consideration of the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. HIGLEY, 
Administrator. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, while I 
am not surprised that the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs; to use his own 
words, “does not believe that the bill 
merits favorable consideration,” I am 
surprised at the circuitous reasoning 
route he took to reach this profound 
conclusion. The Administrator opposes 
the increase in income limitations on the 
basis that since Congress gave an in- 
crease in incomes in 1952, and since the 
cost of living has increased very little 
since 1952 to 1956, less than 2 percent, 
to be exact, that further liberalization of 
income limitations would not be justified. 

Why 1952, why not go back to 1933? 
My reply to that assertion is this—if 
Congress was guilty of an injustice in 
1952, which we were, must we perpetuate 
it to the end of time? My contention is 
that when these income limitations were 
raised in 1952, such increases were not 
realistic then and today they are absurd. 

Mr. President, in case someone may be 
wondering what is this “income limita- 
tion” which I consider so all-important, 
I want to explain briefly what is meant 
by these terms and how it works to the 
disadvantage of veterans. Under certain 
existing laws pertaining to veterans who 
have been rated nonservice-connected, 
there is a provision that, although such 
a veteran may be otherwise eligible to 
receive a pension, he may have the re- 
quired service, he may have an honor- 
able discharge, together with all the 
other elements of entitlement, yet if his 
annual income exceeds a certain amount, 
he may not be awarded a pension. This 
stipulation is written in the law, and it 
cannot be bypassed. The same holds 
true for dependents of such veterans, and 
believe me, Mr. President, this “annual 
income” takes in just about everything. 

Mr. President, the basis for the pres- 
ent income limitation on World War I 
veterans dates back to 1933. At that 
time, during the depression, Congress 
imposed, by Public Law 2—March 20, 
1933—an income limitation of $1,000 for 
veterans without dependents and $2,500 
for veterans with dependents. This was 
increased by Public Law 356—May 23, 
1952—to $1,400 and $2,700, respectively. 
In other words, in the last 23 years we 
have raised this income limitations ex- 
actly $400 for single veterans and $200 
for veterans with dependents. This is 
also true for veterans’ dependents. And 
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now let us see how the cost of living has 
gone up since 1933: 


Changes in selected consumer food prices, 


1933-56 
Feb- | Per- 
Item Unit 1933 |ruaryj| cent- 
1956 [age in- 


creases 


Cents Cents 


ee ee 1 pound...| 27.8 | 70.8 | 154.7 
Cheese, American. 40 ..--| 23,9 | 57.0 | 138.5 
Eggs, fresh. 1 dozen 28.8 | 59.2 | 105.6 
Milk, fresh... -| 1 quart...) 10.4 | 22.2 | 113.5 
Flour, wheat. -| pounds. 19.5 53.0 | 171.8 
Bread -| pound. 7.1 | 17.6 | 147.9 
Potatoes. -| 10 pounds. 23.0 | 54.8 | 138.3 
Coffee I pound 26. 4 96.2 | 264.4 
Chuck roast. tt do 16.0 | 45.0 | 181.3 


The foods I have mentioned—and 
they are the very cheapest grades—are 
necessary staples which every family 
must buy and consume if they are to 
maintain any standard of health. I am 
not arguing for this increase in income 
limitations so veterans can buy filet 
mignon, champagne, and caviar, but only 
that they may be able to buy the barest 
necessities. 

Mr. President, what would S, 2978 do 
that would be so ruinous to the country 
and would clean out the Treasury? It 
would raise the income limitation in the 
case of single veterans from the present 
$1,400 to $3,000, and for veterans with 
dependents from the present $2,700 to 
$4,000. The same would apply to de- 
pendents of veterans. This bill is based 
on the belief that the old income limita- 
tion is outmoded and unrealistic in terms 
of present living costs and concepts of a 
minimum decent standard of living of 
the American people. I am very sure 
that Congress never intended that the 
veterans’ standard of living should be 
lower than that of the nonveteran. If 
the argument of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs holds water, that the 
income limitation upon veterans’ pen- 
sions should vary directly with the cost 
of living, then the amounts mentioned 
in my bill, S. 2978, are too low. They 
should be at least $3,100 and $5,000 re- 
spectively. How did the Administrator 
arrive at the conclusion that S. 2978 
“does not merit favorable considera- 
tion”? 

The figures I have just quoted con- 
cerning the cost of foodstuffs are from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and prove, 
beyond any doubt, that the cost of living 
from 1933 to 1956 increased 107.8 per- 
cent. The income limitation has practi- 
cally stood still. 'These figures from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics must have 
been available to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, just as they were avail- 
able to me; and from where I sit, Mr. 
President, I am not able to say with cer- 
tainty whether he chose to ignore them 
or whether not taking them into account 
was an oversight. 


SECURITY CHECKING OF OFFICE OF 
SENATOR LEHMAN 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
last Thursday, June 21, the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN] discussed on the floor a matter 
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concerning the security checking of a 
part of his office space by representatives 
of the Department of Defense. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Rrecorp the sworn 
testimony of the two Department of De- 
fense representatives and the Capitol po- 
liceman involved, which was given before 
the Subcommittee on the Air Force of 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LEHMAN MATTER 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Am FORCE 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1956. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators 
SYMINGTON, JACKSON, ERVIN, SALTONSTALL, 
and Durr) met, pursuant to call, at 11:10 
a. m., in room 212, Senate Office Building, 
Senator Stuart SYMINGTON (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators SYMINGTON (presiding) 
SALTONSTALL, and DUFF. 

Also present: Mr. Fowler Hamilton, coun- 
sel; Ramsay D. Potts, associate counsel; Fred 
B. Rhodes, legal consultant to Senator 
SALTONSTALL; Edward C. Welsh, assistant to 
Senator SYMINGTON; and Wallace L. Engle, 
staff member. 

Mansfield T. Sprague, 
Department of Defense. 

Senator SyMINGTON. We will take up a 
matter that has come up as the result of an 
article in the press this morning. 

Will a member of the staff find the police- 
man, the one who was involved in this? 

This article, at this point, I submit for the 
record. 

(The article above referred to in its en- 
tirety is as follows:) 


From the New York Times, of June 21, 
1956] 


“AGENTS HUNT A ‘TAP’ IN LEHMAN’S OFFICE 


“WASHINGTON, June 20.—Two men with 
badges walked into Senator HERBERT H. 
LEHMAN’s Office today and scrutinized his re- 
frigerator closet. 

“Security being what it is, no one can be 
certain what they were looking for, but cir- 
cumstantial evidence suggests they suspected 
a ‘bug,’ an electrical or electronic device used 
for long-range eavesdropping. 

“The Senator’s closet is adjacent to a 
Senate hearing room where hypersecret De- 
fense Department information is being sub- 
mitted to an Armed Services Subcommittee 
investigating the Nation's aerial prepared- 
ness for war. 

“The subcommittee revealed yesterday 
that security police were guarding the air 
around the room against potential devices 
for eavesdropping. 

“The agents’ job, according to the sub- 
committee, is to insure that ‘no remotely 
controlled clandestine, transmitters are put 
into operation during a conference.’ 

“Senator STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat of 
Missouri, who conducts the hearings, said 
that though the check was merely a routine 
precautionary measure, a similar procedure 
had never been used before in Senate hear- 
ings. 


general counsel, 


“The Defense Department refused today 
to describe its techniques for fighting any 
long-range snooper. ‘Radio monitoring’ and 
‘visual inspection’ are vaguely alluded to, but 
more precise information is secret. 


“Secretary is startled 
“The guessing Senator Lenman’s Office to- 
day was that it had been subjected to the 
visual inspection’ technique. Mrs. Mildred 
Akins, one of the New York Democrat's secre- 
taries, said she was startled to notice a 
Capitol policeman and two men in civilian 
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clothes prowling resolutely through private 
quarters of the office. 

“I said, Nobody comes in our office un- 
less I see a badge or something,“ she re- 
ported. The policeman, she said, muttered 
something about ‘security’ and ‘a hearing 
next door.’ The other two men flashed 
badges. 

“Thereupon, she said, they sought out the 
closet where the staff keeps a small refrig- 
erator and scanned it professionally. They 
left without further explanation. 

“Normally congressional hearing rooms are 
checked for eavesdropping devices before 
sessions in which secret information is to 
be divulged. The continuous check with 
radio monitoring devices, however, is thought 
to be an innovation. It is operated by the 
security office of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

“Mrs. Akins said that the two men who 
checked Senator LEHMaNn’s office today seemed 
satisfied that nothing sinister was secreted 
there and left after simply looking. 

“Security ‘nightmares’ 

“The Capitol Office Building, however, 
ranks among the worst security nightmares 
of Washington for the Defense Department. 
There is no restraint or check on the public. 
Crackpots appear in high percentage to 
plead all manner of causes and the corridors 
are usually thronged with mobs of tourists. 

“The police force, which in theory guards 
it, is a special group recruited from men 
seeking minor political patronage and bears 
little resemblance to any other police force 
in the Nation. It is utterly political and 
has no connection with the professional 
Washington City force. 

“In hearings last year, a private detective 
specializing in wiretapping told a House com- 
mittee that new eavesdropping devices being 
developed would enable a snooper to stand 
outside a building and ‘bug’ any hearing 
room. 

“This, he testified, could be done electroni- 
cally. 

“The Defense Department’s reference to 
‘radio monitoring’ as an antibug' device 
presumably means that the Department is 
now equipped to detect such snoopers.” 

Senator SYMINGTON. Is Mr. Morgan here? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Are you the headman 
of these two? 

Mr. MoRGAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Will you raise your 
right hand? Do you solemnly swear the in- 
formation you give this committee is the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Moran. I do, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. What is this all 
about? 


TESTIMONY OF CLARKE A. MORGAN, OSD SECURITY 


Mr. Morcan. It is very little, sir. Yester- 
day I noticed a ventilator which had insu- 
lation torn aside in it, and I wanted to see 
what was on the other side of it, and there- 
fore, I asked the policeman—I thought it 
led to the ladies latrine, which is right next 
door, but it wasn’t. It was behind in the 
next office, a little long room, and I asked 
the policeman if he would go along with me, 
and I went in and looked at it. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Is the ventilation not 
connected with the ladies room? 

Mr. Morcan. No. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Did you go into the 
ladies room first? 

Mr. Morcan. First I checked there and 
then around in the next office. 

Senator SYMINGTON. And then what did 
you do? 

Mr. Morcan. I just walked out. I saw 
what it was, that it had been torn aside, so 
I went around on the other side, I saw no 
listening devices, went and plugged up the 
hole from our side. 
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Senator SYMINGTON. And is that all that 
happened? 

Mr. Morcan. That's all. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Where is the other 
man who was with you? Will you give your 
full name? 

Mr. Morcan. Clarke A. Morgan. 

Senator SYMINGTON. And to whom do you 
report? 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Gould, of Security Divi- 
sion of OSD. 

Mr. Haminzton. What is his full name? 

Mr. Morcan. George J. Gould. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Raise your right hand 
please. What is your name? 

Mr. Bocpanowicz, Bernard Bogdanowicz. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Do you solemnly 
swear all the information you give this sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth? . 

Mr. Bocpanowicz. Yes, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Were you on this 
joint journey yesterday, too? 


TESTIMONY OF BERNARD S. BOGDANOWICZ, OSD 
SECURITY 

Mr. Bocpanowicz. Yes, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. And will you tell 
what happened? 

Mr. Bocpanowlcz. Mr. Morgan noted that 
the ventilator had insulation which was vis- 
ibly disturbed, so he checked the adjacent 
ladies room, after it was noted that it was 
empty. The police guard knocked on the 
door and checked to make certain. Then we 
went 

Senator SYMINGTON. What did you do? 

Mr. Boepanowicz, After a police guard 
checked the adjacent ladies’ room to make 
certain there was nobody in it, we went to 
see if the ventilator was from the ladies’ 
room. It wasn’t. It was in an adjacent 
office which belonged to Senator LEHMAN, so 
we asked the guard for assistance. 

He asked the secretary if it were permissi- 
ble for us to go back there, and she seemed 
perfectly willing. She went to check to see 
if there was anything that we shouldn’t see. 
She came back and assisted us—— 

Senator SYMINGTON. Say that again, will 
you? 

Mr. BocpaNnowicz. It's in a room adjacent 
to room 457 where our hearings are. It hap- 
pens to be Senator LEHMaN’s suite of offices. 

We sought the assistance of a police guard. 
He went in and asked the secretary if we 
could go look at the room. She said “yes,” 
and she checked to see if there was anybody 
in the room. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Is that all she did? 

Mr. Bocpanowicz. Right. She went to the 
room, she checked to see if there was any- 
body there. She came back out and walked 
into the room with us. We looked at the 
ventilator and we walked back out. 

Senator SYMINGTON. And that's all there 
is to it? 

Mr. BocpaNnowicz. Yes, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. And you all report to 
whom? 

Mr. Bocpanowicz. Mr. George J. Gould, 
Security Services Division of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Who told you to come 
to the committee? 

Mr. Morcan. That was done through, I 
believe, legislative liaison to Mr. Gould, who 
told us personally. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Mr. Sprague, did you 
know anything about this? 

Mr. SPRAGUE. No, sir. 

Mr. Moran. Mr. Taylor of legislation 
liaison sometimes calls me, but usually it 
comes through Mr. Gould. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Over in the Penta- 
gon? 

Mr. Morcan. That's right. 

Senator SYMINGTON. What did they tell 
you to do when you came over here? 
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Mr. MorGan, Security coverage of the hear- 


Senator Symincron. And our testimony 
is that as soon as you went in the office, the 
woman was glad to have you look the office 
over? 

Mr. Morcan. She did not seem to have any 
trouble. She walked back. She made some 
comment about she had a crackpot in there 
at one time, and she was leery about letting 
people in, so I showed her my badge and 
went in. She made no comment at all. 

That was after we were in there that she 
said she was leery of people coming in, so I 
showed her my badge, and she seemed very 
contented. 

Senator SYMINGTON. The policeman's story 
and your story don’t jibe the way he gave 
it to me this morning. We are trying to find 
him. Do you know where he is? 

Mr. ENGLE. No, sir; I don't. He has been 
sent for. 

Senator SYMINGTON. He said the woman 
ran in the back and shut the door. 

Mr. Morcan. Within this office, the office 
that you walk into from the hall, there was a 
little partition, glass-paneled partition to an- 
other office back of that. Now, how long that 
office is, I don’t remember whether it runs to 
the left or not. Anyway, there was another 
door to this little long room, the one that we 
were interested in. 

Senator SYMINGTON. What happened when 
you first went in the office? What did you 
say? Who went in first? 

Mr. Morgan, I believe the policeman went 
in first. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Did you go in with 
him when he went in first? 

Mr. Bocpanowicz. We went to the outer 
office, sir, and he inquired, or asked the ste- 
nographer, if we could go back in and check 
a ventilator. 

Senator Symincron. And what did she say? 

Mr. Bocpanowicz. She said she would go to 
the room and check and see if anybody was 
there, and she came out and escorted us 
into the room, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. That was all the con- 
versation there was? 

Mr. Bocpanowicz. Except the fact she men- 
tioned having had an individual in there 
which at one time she didn't want, something 
like that. That was all, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Did you find the 
officer? 

Mr. Ports. I have him out here, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Will you bring him 
in? Will you come up here, please, and sit 
next to this gentleman. Will you raise your 
right hand and be sworn, please? 

Do you solemnly swear the information 
you give this subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Officer Encinas. I do, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. What is your full 
name? 


TESTIMONY OF OFFICER GILBERT J. ENCINIAS 


Officer Encrnias. My name is Gilbert J.— 
last name is E-n-c-i-n-i-a-s. 

Senator SymrncTon, Will you tell us what 
happened yesterday? 

Officer Encrnias. I was standing in room 
457. I was assigned to take care of that com- 
mittee there, and the two security officers 
came to me and asked me if I knew where 
that vent led. I didn’t know where it led. 1 
thought it might lead from the ladies’ lounge. 

I went to Senator LEHMAN’s office, I 
stopped at the desk. I asked the girl if she 
would do me a favor. The girl said, “I 
would do it for you if it did not mean leav- 
ing the room.” 

I said, No. What it is, I have to go into 
the ladies lounge, and I’d like somebody to 
go in there and check if anybody is in there.» 

She said she could not leave the room, so I 
left. I knocked on the door and I yelled a 
couple of times. There was nobody in there, 
sO we walked in there and there were no 
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vent in there. Then I suggested that it 
probably went into Senator LEHMAN’s office, 
I wasn't sure, So I went in there, into Sen- 
ator LEHMAN’s Office. I stood at the desk. 

The two gentlemen, the two security offi- 
cers were right by me. I asked the girl if it 
was possible for us to check that vent in the 
back room. She jumped up. She went to 
shut the door on us, and I explained to her 
again 

Senator SYMINGTON. I think when I saw 
you this morning you said “slammed the 
door on you.” 

Officer Enctn1as. Yes, sir, she slammed the 
door and she said, “Nobody comes in here.” 
And I explained again to her that these were 
security officers. The man had identifica- 
tion. She asked the man for identification 
and he pulled out his billfold, and then she 
let him in. They went into the back room 
and she had a conversation with this gen- 
tleman right here that I think—I couldn't 
hear very well—I think she said about 2 
weeks ago somebody tried to come into the 
files. She let him in and talked to him, and 
then we went out. 

A few minutes elapsed, and she came to 
me while I was standing at the door, and she 
said that they were stuffing paper in the vent. 
I explained again to her why they were 
stuffing paper over there, and she kept on 
talking and I reported to some other officers 
there, I don’t know who it was, and they 
were asking me different questions about 
the men there at the door. I said. 

“Next time, man, I will ask Senator Sym- 
INGTON if he could give us permission.” 

And she took that as an insult. I did not 
mean it as an insult. I meant it with every 
courtesy I could, that I would ask the Sen- 
ator next time to give me permission for 
what I had done, That is all there was to 
it, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Mr. Morgan, you have 
already testified to whom you report in the 
Department of Defense, isn't that correct? 

Mr. Morcan. Yes, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Senator SALTONSTALL, 
have you any comments? 

Senator SaLTONsTALL. No, I have no com- 
ments. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Senator Durr? 

Senator Durr. None. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. I have this comment, 
Mr. Chairman. Listening to this evidence, I 
should say that these men had done their 
best to carry out their responsibility to the 
Security Officer in the Pentagon to whom 
they report, and certainly there is no con- 
nection between the Senators who comprise 
the subcommittee and this duty of theirs. 

We have asked them to make sure that our 
hearings held in executive session are de- 
bugged. 

Senator SYMINGTON. When did we do that, 
Senator? 

Senator SaLTONSTALL, We didn't ask them. 
We found that they were here in executive 
session to make sure that our sessions were 
debugged. We did not ask them to do it, 
that is correct. They were here to do it, and 
they were carrying out their responsibilities. 

Certainly, there is no responsibility on your 
part, and it seems to me that they were car- 
rying out their duties, and that the officer 
of the law was carrying out his duty, and I 
should say that the incident had been much 
magnified, and very unfortunately magni- 
fied. 

Senator Symincton. The Chair would like, 
in case there is any real or implied relation- 
ship to the subcommittee’s work in this tes- 
timony, to express his apologies to Senator 
LEHMAN for any inconvenience it might have 
caused him or his staff. Would the Senator 
care to join with me in that. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL, I would be very 
happy to. I would say as far as I am con- 
cerned that we would be glad to, happy to 
apologize. 

Senator Durr. I would like to do so also, 
and I would like to say from what I have 
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heard, I don’t think there was any concelv- 
able intention of reflection on Senator LEH- 
MAN. 

Mr. Morcan. No, sir. I might state that I 
didn’t even know it was his office at the time. 

Mr. SPRAGUE. Mr. Chairman, if you think it 
would be advisable, and I do, I would be glad 
to see to it that a letter of apology to Senator 
LEHMAN is issued from the Department of 
Defense. But I do feel on the basis of what 
the gentlemen have said, that they were just 
trying to carry out their normal duties. 

Senator SYMINGTON. I would appreciate 
that. Senator LEHMAN called me this morn- 
ing and told me that, based on the story, he 
intended to talk about it on the floor—if you 
got in touch with him as soon as convenient, 
it might be constructive, so he will under- 
stand the nature of what these men were 
trying to do, and the position of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. SpracveE. I will do that, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Thank you, gentle- 
men. We will now go into executive session, 


THE UNITED NATIONS IN THE MAIN- 
STREAM OF HISTORY 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I have followed with great interest, from 
his schooldays, the entire career of Hon. 
Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary 
of State. Mr. Wilcox is a native Iowan, 
and all Iowa is proud, indeed, of him 
and his outstanding record. 

On April 27, 1956, Mr. Wilcox delivered 
a speech, entitled “The United Nations 
in the Mainstream of History,” before 
the American Association of Interna- 
tional Law. In this speech he analyzed 
some of the main developments in the 
United Nations during the past decade, 
and the major problems we shall have 
to face as we look ahead. 

Because of the importance of Mr, 
Wilcox’s discussion, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the body 
of the Recor following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE UNITED NATIONS IN THE MAINSTREAM OF 
HISTORY 


(Address by the Honorable Francis O. Wilcox, 
Assistant Secretary of State, before the 
American Society of International Law, 
Sheraton-Carlton Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
Friday, April 27, 1956) 


As a member of the fraternity of interna- 
tional law, I am honored to appear before 
you tonight as the society celebrates its 50th 
anniversary. We have been colleagues for a 
long time. It may sometimes seem to you, 
as it does to me, that we in government tend 
to lose touch with the wellsprings of scholar- 
ship and speculations that are indispensable 
to intellectual vigor. The scholar, for his 
part, may sometimes get too far away from 
the harsh realitles of political action. August 
Comte, I am told, practiced the policy of 
cerebral hygiene—he didn’t read any books 
except his own. This kind of sterility of 
thought must be avoided at all costs and 
I hope the day never comes when we in 
the government read only our own memor- 
anda. 

Both the public service and the learned 
professions can profit from increased con- 
tact between our two worlds. Organizations 
such as the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law can and should provide a helpful 
bridge in this connection. 

In wondering how to use this opportunity 
tonight, I thought it might be beneficial to 
step back from the immediate and the ob- 
vious, and look upon the United Nations 
from an historical point of view. 
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How can we sum up its first decade? How 
should we evaluate the trends that have 
set in? What are the main problems that lie 
ahead? 


THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF THE U. N. 


First of all, we should abandon the notion, 
sometimes held, that in 1945 the United 
Nations sprang into being from nowhere, like 
Minerva from the brow of Zeus. The anal- 
ogy, rather, should be the Phoenix arising 
from its own ashes. For while many felt 
it wise in 1945 to avoid dwelling on ante- 
cedents, those who labored to create the 
United Nations would have had an extremely 
difficult time without the precedents of the 
League of Nations to guide them. 

Indeed, the ancestry of the United Na- 
tions reaches back to such historic land- 
marks as the rise of the nation-state, the 
evolution of constitutional government, the 

of modern economic patterns, 
and the development of international juris- 
prudence from the time of Grotius and Vit- 
toria, 

From these early roots the process which 
Secretary Dulles has called “the institution- 
alizing of peace” has slowly taken form, cul- 
minating in our age in the creation of the 
United Nations. 

We can criticize history, but we can never 
rewrite it, despite the best efforts of both 
Stalin and his ungrateful proteges. When 
the United Nations came into being, men 
and nations had reached a certain point in 
their development. It was at this point, and 
this point only, that the United Nations 
could be constructed. 

By no means all men realized that we had 
reached that historic watershed. There were 
those, as there still are, who out of convic- 
tion or prejudice denied the possibility of 
true international cooperation. Much past 
history was available to support their pessi- 
mism. 

Others went well beyond that point. Op- 
timistic about man's innate virtue, they 
sought—and still seek —utoplan solutions. 

In the main, the United Nations Charter 
represents a consensus—if not of men, at 
least of governments. The document itself 
is a remarkable compromise in the name of 
political reality. However, it has provided 
a satisfactory framework within which the 
organism has been able to live, to experiment, 
and to grow. That no nation, however dis- 
satisfied, has withdrawn its membership be- 
speaks both the intrinsic value of the or- 
ganization and increasingly articulate world 
public opinion. One can only conclude that 
it has been in the interest of member states 
to participate. This in itself is a major trib- 
ute to the architects who by and large con- 
fined themselves within the bounds of politi- 
cal interests and possibilities. The organi- 
zation has had to function in a world of fun- 
damental changes and its responses to those 
changes show that it has a strong survival 
factor. 


THE FIRST DECADE—TWO OVERRIDING FACTS 


What are the great changes in the first 
decade of the organization's life? Two facts 
of paramount importance stand out. 

First of all, after military victory in World 
War II was assured, the Soviet Union resumed 
its doctrinal hostility to the noncommunist 
world, and above all to the United States— 
the symbol of all that stands between it and 
world domination. 

To say this is to describe how the hopeful 
notion of universal collective security has 
had to be transformed, at least for this age, 
into quite a different pattern of coalitions 
and alliances. It describes the growth and 
the competition of two great powers; one 
determined to subvert free societies, the 
other equally determined to preserve from 
assault and subversion the values of Western 
civilization and the practice of freedom un- 
der law. This fact has dimmed the United 
Nation’s bright promise of cooperation and 
peace-enforcement. For once the cold war 
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began in earnest, the United Nations had to 
adapt itself to an intensely competitive, 
often hostile, and flagrantly “undiplomatic” 
world of tensions among the great ers, 
If it had not been able to do so, it would 
have expired. 

A second momentous development has 
marked the postwar decade. For the first 
time in modern history the scene of political 
and social action has significantly shifted 
from the European West to the great cradle 
of civilization lying athwart the equator, 
stretching from North Africa to the Islands 
of Melanesia. This half of the world, which 
seemed to slumber through the great revolu- 
tions of the West, is rising from the remains 
of its mighty past. 

In one apocalyptic moment, as history tells 
time, this ancient world has erupted like 
some long-forgotten volcano. Today, 11 
years after the war, 14 nations containing 
600,000,000 people have achieved pBlitical 
independence and become members of the 
United Nations. Hundreds of millions of 
their neighbors are moving toward a new 
political status, either quickly or slowly. 
They, too, lay claim to the status and the 
opportunities of the West, demanding an 
equal share of both. 

Those members of the United Nations who 
share similar backgrounds or similar prob- 
lems in relation to colonialism and eco- 
nomic development command a parliamen- 
tary strength today which few dreamed of in 
1945. This balance was strengthened by the 
admission of 16 more states to membership 
last fall. What they ask, in short, is freedom 
from poverty, freedom from control, and 
freedom from inequality. In the United 
Nations this takes on concrete shape in the 
repudiation of a passing age of Western 
colonialism, in expectations of economic help 
toward industrialization, and in demands for 
recognition of their claims for racial, social, 
and cultural equality. Together, these am- 
bitions represent a dynamic emotional force 
that has swept the subcontinents of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

The collision in the United Nations be- 
tween these two currents, one running be- 
tween the free world and international com- 
munism, the other between Europe and its 
old imperial holdings, has served to mould 
the United Nations to the shape of the world 
it represents. It may have set discourag- 
ing limits to the organization. But it has 
also opened new possibilities for utilizing 
the United Nations to keep within peaceful 
bounds these sweeping tides and currents. 
The foremost task facing both the policy- 
maker and the scholar is to determine how 
best these forces can be turned to good and 
constructive use, in pursuance of our goals of 
peace with justice. 


THE FIRST DECADE—OTHER PROBLEMS 


But it is only too easy to forget that, if 
there had been no cold war, and if the 
colonial revolution had not broken out with 
such energy, there would still be a formid- 
able array of international problems. Find- 
ing solutions for some of these problems has 
sorely taxed human ingenuity. 

If nationalism is a vital force in Asia, it is 
no less so in the rest of the world. Disputes 
arise between nations over questions of trade, 
or territory, or simply prestige. Effective 
machinery is necessary to direct such dis- 
putes into peaceful channels. It is likewise 
necessary for conflicts that arise out of efforts 
to change the established order. One rea- 
son why it is so hard to speak of law as a 
governing principle of the United Nations 
is that, like the league, its most pressing 
problems arise from the desire of nations, not 
to see their legal rights enforced, but to 
change the law itself. 

The clash and interplay of conflicting 
claims and competing systems and cultures 
has had a transforming effect on the con- 
cept of multilateral relations that prevailed 
in 1945. 
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For one thing, nations have tended to draw 
together in the United Nations in voting 
blocs on the basis of their special interests, 
and their estimate of the parliamentary 
power situation. Those who placed a high 
premium on traditions of political and civil 
liberties have united for defense against 
world communism. Those who shared a de- 
finable corner of the globe tended to find 
community in regional alliances. Those who 
administered dependent territories tended to 
unite on the principle of noninterference 
in colonial affairs. The non-Communist but 
anti-colonial nations have banded together 
to create parliamentary strength out of in- 
dividual weakness. In this situation, the 
Communist bloc has worked, as might be ex- 
pected, to take advantage of these divisions 
of interest in the free world. 

The unreliability of the Security Council, 
given its unworkable premise of great-power 
unity, has placed a premium on the As- 
sembly. New voting patterns, involving 
shifting groups of states, have come to char- 
acterize the Assembly. It was there that 
the Asian, African, and Latin-American na- 
tions found new ways to exert their influ- 
ence. It was there that we ourselves turned 
in 1950 to unfreeze the organization’s po- 
tential for collective defense against aggres- 
sion, in the face of the deadlock in the 
Security Council. And it is there that the 
great powers have had to present and defend 
their policies before the rest of the world. 

In this setting, the United Nations has 
tended to become less and less of a tribunal 
where abstract justice could be meted out, 
and where, when the chips were down, the 
great powers would together enforce the 
peace. At the same time, it has also tended 
to become less of a tight coalition of pro- 
Western nations. Instead, it has been re- 
vealed for what it really was all along—a 
sort of log-cabin community house where 
the entire neighborhood friends and 
strangers, rich and poor, law-abiding and 
law-breaking—are all present. 

Their mood indoors is not appreciably 
different from what it is outdoors, but one 
great purpose is shared in common by most 
members: to settle differences peacefully, 
arguing national policy on a give-and-take 
basis, negotiating agreements under public 
pressure, and, if one member gets unruly, 
trying as best they can to deal with him. 

The ground rules are primitive, but those 
that work are indispensable to world order. 
The dreams of a future model community 
under law do not die, nor should they. But 
just as law is a product of the community, 
so the community must follow from a con- 
sensus, however modest, as to the common 
goals and purposes of the individual mem- 
bers. The development of this community 
and the broadening of its underlying con- 
sensus is the greatest long-term task facing 
us today. 


HOW THE U. N. HAS DEVELOPED—ADAPTATION TO 
REALITY 


We have so far depicted the United Nations 
in broad terms. What has happened to it 
in the face of changing conditions? The 
combination of pressures on the organization 
have led it to adapt in a number of signifi- 
cant ways. None of these has been formally 
ratified by amendment of the charter. In 
some cases there was no suitable charter 
provision to change. But in the main, these 
were adaptations designed to permit the ma- 
chinery to function without having to re- 
write the charter. 

Chief Justice Marshall once said of our 
Constitution that “it was intended to en- 
dure for ages to come, and, consequently, to 
be adapted to the various crises of human 
affairs.” Throughout our history the proc- 
ess of constitutional growth has gone on un- 
ceasingly. Specifically, the Constitution has 
grown in four ways: through formal amend- 
ments, through interpretation by the Courts, 
through custom and usage, and through 
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basic legislation passed by Congress. With 
remarkably little textual change the Con- 
stitution has been kept a living document. 

In somewhat the same fashion the Char- 
ter has proven flexible enough to meet new 
situations not foreseen 10 years ago. Despite 
the fears of some, these are not changes in 
the powers of the organization as a whole 
in relation to its member states. The United 
Nations legal powers are no less and no 
greater than what was agreed to at San Fran- 
cisco, although they have been in some re- 
spects clarified. The purposes and goals 
have not changed either. Indeed the changes 
I refer to have brought these goals closer 
to fruition by avoiding futility, and refus- 
ing to accept impotence. 

These informal evolutions fall into four 
categories. 

In the first place, some provisions of the 
charter early became obsolete and unwork- 
able. Much of charter VII dealing with 
Security Council enforcement had to be put 
aside so long as the great-power unanimity 
it presupposed was impossible to achieve, 
Similarly, article 106 on interim enforce- 
ment measures called for great-power una- 
nimity, and similarly it became unworkable 
in a setting where one of the powers itself 
constituted the chief threat to the peace. 

In the second place, new interpretations 
were found for existing charter provisions. 
The practice of absention prevented total 
paralysis of the Security Council, on occa- 
sions where an outright veto could be side- 
stepped. The Secretary-General’s role has 
come to be interpreted quite liberally, open- 
ing the way to new possibilities in the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. A new set of 
activities in the colonial field has grown out 
of interpretations of article 73 regarding re- 
sponsibilities with respect to non-self- 
governing territories, a development which 
we must help to keep constructive and bal- 
anced. And, as I have indicated, the Gen- 
eral Assembly has largely replaced the Se- 
curity Council as the principal forum for 
consideration of political issues, including 
many arising from the colonial revolt against 
the West. 

In the third place, international agree- 
ments have been developed to fill out gaps 
in the charter. I have in mind such im- 
portant treaties as the Atlantic Pact, the 
SEATO agreement, and other regional and 
collective defense pacts based on articles 
51-54. 

These pacts, I am aware, have sometimes 
been criticized on the ground that they run 
counter to the spirit—if not the letter— 
of the charter. Actually, they are based on 
the obvious fact that the enforcement pro- 
cedures outlined in the charter were denied 
vitality by the Soviet Union. 

Finally, the major organs of the United 
Nations have used their authority to create 
subsidiary organs, such as the Interim Com- 
mittee and the various ECOSOC regional 
commissions, to assist the parent organs in 
performing their proper functions. 

It is clear that if the United Nations is 
to develop without charter amendments, we 
must strike a balance between the extreme 
positions of loose and strict construction. 
The idea that the charter is so flexible that 
it can be changed at will merely by inter- 
pretation, may be dangerous not only for the 
member states but also for the United Na- 
tions. For obviously, a member that sup- 
ports a broad interpretation on one occasion 
might find the precedent very much against 
its interests on another occasion. And a Gen- 
eral Assembly that might seek to enlarge 
unduly the area of its power by narrow vot- 
ing margins would probably find its influence 
weakened in a relatively short time. 


THE FUTURE OF THE U. N.: SOME CENTRAL ISSUES 


When the member nations come to re- 
examine the powers, functions and structure 
of the United Nations in connection with 
the proposed charter review conference, 
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these developments all constitute vital back- 
ground, Nothing could be more futile than 
to scrutinize the charter in a political 
‘vacuum, in the vain hope that improvements 
in age alone will somehow transform 
the behavior, the interests, or the motiva- 
tion of nations. But it would be equally 
irresponsible, in my judgment, to assume 
that no real improvements are possible. 

This is a uniquely propitious time to be 
taking a hard look at international organ- 
izations, and at the role the United States 
should play in them, For we appear to be 
living through one of those electric periods 
when the whole apparatus of history seems 
to hesitate, shift gears, and move ahead on 
a new and different track. 

Certainly the program of the Soviet Union 
has shown startling signs of alteration, if 
not of policy, then of strategy and tactics, 
We must not be deluded into a false set 
of assumptions about its continuing pur- 
pose. But the tactical shift of the Soviets 
should not be minimized. It is a major 
political development, and it has already had 
an important impact in the United Nations. 
Indeed, its effects confront us everywhere 
with new and challenging problems, Their 
solution will call for the most imaginative 
balance between the continuing need for 
military defenses, and the growing possi- 
bility that economic, social, and cultural 
weapons may be decisive factors in an era 
of competitive coexistence. 

We still have some distance to go to pre- 
pare ourselves to act effectively in the long 
pull ahead. Indeed, the comments made at 
the first meeting of this society, in 1907, by 
its President, Elihu Root, are still discourag- 
ingly timely: 

“The education of public opinion, which 
should lead the sovereign people in each 
country to understand the definite limita- 
tions upon national rights and the full scope 
and responsibility of national duties, has 
only just begun.” 

What do we seek when we look ahead to 
the next 10 years? Our world has changed 
drastically over the last 10; have we reason 
to believe the process will stop? 

My own crystal ball is no better than 
yours. But it is possible to project ahead 
some of the fundamental issues, with con- 
fidence that whatever else happens to these 
problems, they will not disappear. 


THE PROBLEM OF DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 


The most profound issue involving the 
United Nations has to do with the scope of 
its authority in relation to member states. 
Around this central question revolves the 
whole galaxy of controversial problems in- 
volving supranational powers, domestic ju- 
risdiction, the veto, human rights, the devel- 
opment of world law, and many others. We 
can see the two extreme poles of this argu- 
ment—world government at one end, rela- 
tively complete national freedom of action 
at the other. But, like all extremes, these 
are misleading and impractical. 

We can equip ourselves to deal intelli- 
gently with this problem only if we clarify 
our own thinking as to the nature and au- 
thority of the United Nations. 

There is no more persistently recurrent— 
and unjustified criticism of the U. N. than 
that it threatens the sovereignty of the 
United States. This is a good illustration of 
how mischieyous a little misinformation 
can be. The misinformation in this case is 
that the U. N. allegedly has the power to 
make treaties automatically binding on the 
member nations, This, of course, is just not 
so. The United Nations or its specialized 
agencies can, if its members wish, freely 
draft and recommend conventions or treaties, 
However, none of these can ever be binding 
on any nation until that nation has given 
consent through its normal constitutional 
processes. In our case, this means approval 
by two-thirds of the United States Senate. 
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The member states of the U. N. are sov- 
ereign. They have agreed to collaborate in 
certain fields in their common interest. If 
they wish to use the U. N. as a forum for 
reaching international agreement on a va- 
riety of matters, there is, of course, nothing 
in the charter to prevent them from doing so. 
But there is nothing to prevent those same 
countries from reaching agreement on the 
same matters outside the U. N. The point 
is that it is the states which make this deci- 
sion, not the organization, and it is, as it 
always has been, up to the individual state 
to enter into a treaty or not. 

In considering the matter of jurisdiction 
and the United Nations, we would do well to 
keep emotions from obscuring the facts, 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY UNDER THE CHARTER 


Another central issue is the matter of col- 
lective defense against aggression. There 
has been abundant evidence that the original 
premises of universal collective security were 
unattainable in today's world, in the sense 
that nations would not commit themselves 
in advance to fight any aggression, any time, 
anywhere. If the great powers were the an- 
tagonists, this seemed to be particularly true. 

When great power unanimity proved un- 
realistic, the United States took the lead in 
devising alternative methods of developing 
collective defense under the charter, This 
took two forms. When it was seen that the 
Security Council was able to act in the Ko- 
rean aggression only because of the absence 
of the Soviets, we sponsored the uniting-for- 
peace resolution, strengthening the Assem- 
bly’s capacity to respond to similar emer- 
gencies. Also, we have played a leading part 
in organizing regional defense pacts and mu- 
tual security arrangements, the possible need 
for which had already been anticipated by 
the charter. 

Some people have complained that our 
Government has been suffering from a case 
of “pactitis.” We should all recall, however, 
that soon after the end of World War II the 
Soviet Union, which alone of the great pow- 
ers had not disarmed, began to employ mili- 
tary threats and pressure to expand its influ- 
ence and territories. The urgency of the 
formation of collective defense pacts was ob- 
vious. Behind these bastions nations have 
been able to put their political and economic 
houses in order, and develop their own de- 
fenses. These pacts, along with the uniting- 
for-peace program, have been the answer to 
the Soviet Union’s abuse of the veto. They 
have provided free world security inside the 
charter but outside the veto. 

Today, as the world political situation 
changes, the United States and other nations 
are exploring the possibilities of giving 
greater effect to the potentialities of NATO, 
for example, in the nonmilitary field, without 
losing sight of its primary role as a bulwark 
against aggression. We must now go on to 
encourage and support other aspects of co- 
operation inside and outside the U. N. This 
leads to a third great issue relating to the 
U. N.; the technical and economic fields. 


U. N. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


It is important to remember that the char- 
ter did not specifically create any of the spe- 
cialized agencies or the now flourishing tech- 
nical-assistance program. It merely author- 
ized and approved their establishment. In 
my mind, their growth and vitality consti- 
tutes one of the most remarkable develop- 
ments in the last 10 years. They reflect a 
high degree of successful international co- 
operation. 

The United States has from the beginning 
given the strongest support to this aspect of 
the U. N. system. It is clearly in our na- 
tional interest, and it constitutes a powerful 
force for peace and international under- 
standing. The Soviet Union, after years of 
indifference or downright hostility, now 
seems prepared to play a more active role in 
this work. If this participation is genuine, 
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it is welcome. This is a field in which we do 
not hesitate to compete with the Soviet 
Union. 

In carrying on its social and economic 
programs the U. N. and its specialized agen- 
cies must be guided by two cardinal prin- 
ciples. In the first place, in their natural 
enthusiasm to get results, they should be 
very careful not to alienate public opinion 
by invading the domestic jurisdiction of their 
member states. This engenders adverse 
criticism and loss of valuable support, out 
of which only harm can come to the organi- 
zations and their objectives. There is plenty 
to do within the limits of their present au- 
thority, and it can be done most effectively 
if the agreed metes and bounds are respected. 

In the second place, the U. N. should not 
attempt to do more than it reasonably can. 
Progress in the social and economic fields is 
painfully slow, and there is much to do, Yet 
I believe that modest programs well con- 
ceived and effectively administered, will take 
the U. N. further toward its goal than more 
grandiose programs that exceed the organi- 
zation’s present capabilities. We must rec- 
ognize that the U. N. will lose ground, and 
may indeed suffer incalculable damage, if 
it tries to move too far too fast. 


OTHER BASIC ISSUES 


I have dealt with only three of the issues 
that must be thought through in the years 
to come. Other problems will persist and 
other vistas of opportunity will open up. 
There is, for example, the issue of colonial- 
ism, and the possibilities inherent in the 
U. N. for resolving colonial disputes and 
establishing nonviolent patterns of change. 
There is also the important field of pacific 
settlement and international adjudication. 

In this connection I might say just a 
word about Secretary General Hammarsk- 
jold's mission to the Middle East. It is, of 
course, too early to predict the final outcome 
of his efforts. Up to this point he has made 
a valuable contribution in easing tensions 
in the area and avoiding the possible out- 
break of war. He may well lay the ground- 
work for a more lasting peace. His role 
illustrates once more the fact that there are 
many resources for peace within the char- 
ter—including the techniques of direct and 
quiet diplomacy—which have not yet been 
fully tapped. 

In evaluating the political work of the 
United Nations let us remember one hard 
fact. Many important and difficult inter- 
national problems are solved outside the 
organization. But the really tough ones, the 
well-nigh insoluble ones, come to the United 


Nations. It is, in a way, the court of last 
appeal. 
UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED 


NATIONS 


The United Nations is, as I have empha- 
sized, a voluntary partnership of nations 
which have subscribed to a set of common 
purposes and principles. In trying to look 
into the future of this organization we can- 
not speak for other nations. We can, how- 
ever, speak for ourselves. 

Last fall 16 new members were admitted 
to the United Nations. Other qualified 
states are waiting and the membership list 
may soon exceed the 80 mark. It is our view 
that this trend toward approximate univer- 
sality will add new vitality and strength to 
the organization. 

There are, of course, a few prophets of 
gloom who have been predicting that the 
United States will lose its role of leadership 
in the United Nations. I have no fear of 
such a development. In the General As- 
sembly the democratic process has worked 
remarkably well. The small countries, on 
nearly all important issues, have rallied to 
the cause of the free world. 

Thus far whatever leadership we have ex- 
ercised has stemmed largely from the logic 
of our position and our ability to persuade 
other nations of the rightness of our cause. 
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Wo intend to continue t rely on these prin- 
ciples. And if the time should ever come 
when we are consistently outvoted in the 
General Assembly then we had better begin 
to reexamine our basic policies. 

As we move into the second decade let 
us keep firmly in mind the fundamental 
principles which underlie our participation 
in the United Nations. 

Pirst. We intend to live up to the pur- 
poses and principles of the charter. We shall 
refrain from the use of force and we shall 
do our utmost to settle our disputes by 
peaceful means. If other nations will do 
the same there can be established that mu- 
tual confidence which is the indispensable 
ingredient of permanent peace. 

Second. We shall continue to foster and 
encourage the concept of collective security 
so that those nations which wish to remain 
free may stand together in protective unity 
under the charter against the threat of ag- 
gression. 

Third. We shall earnestly pursue our quest, 
within the framework of the United Nations, 
to bring about adequately safeguarded dis- 
armament. This is the most complex and 
the most urgent of all world problems. 

Fourth. We shall continue to cooperate 
with other countries in our mutual efforts 
to attain the social and economic goals of 
the charter. To this end our Government 
can be counted on to continue our strong 
financial support to the United Nations tech- 
nical-assistance program and the work of the 
specialized agencies. 

May I tarry on this point for just a mo- 
ment. There are suggestions from a few 
critics to the effect that the United States 
should limit its participation in, or even 
withdraw from, certain of the specialized 
agencies. One argument is that increasing 
Soviet and Communist satellite activity in 
these agencies is a threat to free-world in- 
terests. This seems to me to be an additional 
reason, if any were needed, why we should 
continue in, and even increase our support 
for, the specialized agencies. 

Actually, if we were to withdraw from 
enterprises of this kind every time we en- 
countered a serious obstacle or an unpleas- 
ant situation, we would perforce be com- 
pelled to desert almost every international 
activity of any consequence in which we par- 
ticipate. And it is extremely difficult for 
me to understand how we can wage peace 
successfully by running away from all the 
battlefields, 

Fifth. We shall do what we can to en- 
courage through the United Nations the de- 
velopment of international law. Unfortu- 
nately this is a period of history in which 
certain nations ignore moral principles and 
break rules of law when it suits their con- 
venience. That is precisely the reason we 
should put renewed effort into the great 
search for that consensus of world opinion 
which will make permanent peace the un- 
written law of relations among the nations, 

While I said earlier that the United Nations 
did not materialize out of nowhere like 
Minerva, I recall now that Minerva was, 
among other things, the patron of peace. 
It now seems possible that we have an oppor- 
tunity to wage the sort of diplomacy we 
ought to excel at—the diplomacy of peace. 

Such a peace, if it should persist, will not 
be astaticone. It will have to be maintained 
in a world of conflicts, of passions, and of 
change. In the background will still lurk the 
terrible possibility of nuclear war. The hos- 
tility of world communism will be long sus- 
tained. The working out of far-reaching 
transformations in the formerly colonial 
areas, and in economically underdeveloped 
regions, will be slow and precarious. 

But in the sort of world we are working 
in and toward—a world of peaceful change— 
the United Nations can continue to grow and 
flourish as a patron of peace, striving always 
to create community out of discord, and law 
out of community. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10986) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Senator from Virginia to 
yield to me for the purpose of suggesting 
the absence of a quorum, with the under- 
standing that he will not lose the floor. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the concern which I shall express today 
as to the adequacy of funds which have 
been provided and which are to be pro- 
vided for our Air Force and the action 
which I shall advocate have roots going 
back to the fall of 1955, when I attended 
a meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Helsinki. 

Talking at that meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the forty-odd nations which 
belong to that organization, devoted to 
the preservation of world peace and in- 
creasing understanding among nations, I 
was disturbed by two things: First, the 
lack of friendliness exhibited by mem- 
bers of parliaments of some of the 
countries which had received generous 
shares of the more than $50 billion of 
foreign aid we have provided since the 
end of World War IT; and second, indica- 
tions that allies on whom we were count- 
ing to stand beside us in any future world 
conflict were taking seriously Soviet as- 
surances of peaceful intentions, and 
evidently were planning to reduce their 
own defense efforts. 

At Helsinki, I learned nothing that 
led me to believe that there had been 
any major change in the Communistic 
cold war offensive. While speaking long 
and loud on the subject of peaceful co- 
existence, delegates from behind the 
Iron Curtain were doing all in their 
power to drive a wedge between the free 
nations and the so-called neutral na- 
tions of the Orient over admitting Red 
China both to the Interparliamentary 
Union and United Nations; and in sow- 
ing seeds of discord for the French and 
the British, by denouncing all programs 
of colonialism, while themselves exercis- 
ing the most vicious type of colonialism 
the world has ever seen, in East Ger- 
many and what are commonly referred 
to as the satellite countries. I knew that 
Communists in France, acting on orders 
from Moscow, had wrecked French par- 
ticipation in EDC, which in turn had 
delayed German membership in NATO; 


I suggest 
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and that the Communists in North Af- 
rica were forcing the French to mate- 
rially reduce their support of NATO, in 
order to combat a troublesome type of 
guerilla warfare in North Africa. In 
other words, when the NATO program 
for manpower, mechanized equipment, 
fighter planes, and airfields capable of 
handling jet planes was from 2 to 3 years 
behind the anticipated schedule, it be- 
came very apparent to me from the many 
contacts I made at Helsinki that our 
prestige in the world had deteriorated, 
and that it was vital for us to reappraise 
our own defense establishment in the 
light of those developments. 

It was with a sense of shock, there- 
fore, that immediately after my return 
to Washington, I was confronted by 
newspaper headlines stating that the ad- 
ministration’s estimates for defense 
spending in the 1956 fiscal year, which 
already had been pared once after Jan- 
uary 1955, were expected to be cut an- 
other billion dollars. 

Although no individual official was 
quoted in these new stories, the similar- 
ity of the accounts in various papers 
made it evident that this was not merely 
some reporter's pipe dream, but that 
facts had been “leaked” from high 
sources. 

The New York Times, for example, in 
a front-page story in the September 7, 
1955, issue, written by William R. Conk- 
lin, under a Washington dateline, quoted 
“a Defense Department spokesman” as 
saying: 

No top limit on defense expense has been 
set either by George M. Humphrey, Secretary 
of the Treasury, or by Charles E. Wilson, 
Secretary of Defense. However, by rework- 
ing our estimates and revising certain pro- 
grams that will not impair national defense, 
we are working toward the $33 billion goal. 


Explaining the significance of this 
figure, the reporter said the $33 billion 
figure mentioned on September 6 was an 
even billion dollars less than an estimate 
given by the Defense Department 2 
weeks earlier. He said the January 1955 
estimate for 1956 fiscal year spending in- 
cluded a Department of Defense estimate 
of $35,750 million, but that budget ex- 
perts in the Department had reviewed 
the items, and said later that the services 
probably would not spend more than $34 
billion in the fiscal year 1956. 

Two weeks before this article was 
written, the reporter quoted the armed 
services as saying they had identified 
potential savings of $1,750 million, which 
would permit them to reach the reduced 
goal of $34 billion, but a further review 
in the last few weeks had resulted in $33 
billion being set as a likely goal. 

The Times story also said: 

Secretary Wilson conferred last Thursday 
with Mr. Quarles and Gen. Nathan F. Twin- 
ing, Air Force Chief of Staff, at Mr. Wilson's 
vacation retreat in northern Michigan. 

It was reported at the Pentagon today that 
Mr, Wilson had directed a thorough over- 
hauling of budget estimates by all the armed 
services. His budget exercise calls for back- 
tracking along previous 1956 estimates to 
see where cuts can be made. Concurrently, 
the services are working on estimates for the 


fiscal year 1957 with the present goal of $33 
billion in mind. 


Pentagon officials expect the Air Force to 
meet the brunt of any cuts, with the Army 
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and Navy making up the $1 billion total. In 
1955 the Air Force spent about $16,600 mil- 
lion. This included almost $7 billion for 
aircraft and related items. 

For 1956 the Air Force plans to spend about 
$5 billion on such procurement. This 
amount is expected to suffer the heaviest 
cut. 


When Secretary Wilson testified before 
our Appropriations Committee, last 
week, I asked him about the stories of a 
billion-dollar cut in the Air Force which 
had been published in the New York 
Times, the Washington Post, and, I 
assume, all other metropolitan news- 
papers of the Nation; and he replied that 
he had never heard of the story. 

From the official record of the hear- 
ings, I quote the following questions and 
answers on that subject: 


Senator ROBERTSON. Who makes the deci- 
sion as to whether we will slow down on for- 
eign military aid for some nations that give 
evidence of perhaps running out on us at a 
critical time? 

Who makes that decision? Do we just go 
ahead and keep pouring it in, and saying, 
“We will hope everything is going to work 
out all right?” 

Secretary Witson. We are getting or- 
ganized all of the time to use better judg- 
ment, and we use the best we have. If it is 
& highly important matter, we finally get up 
to the President. Or, the State Department, 
and ourselves would talk it over and say, 
“Here is one that looks like it is getting sour 
and we had better slow down on this one.” 

Senator ROBERTSON. That is considered? 

Secretary WILSON. Surely. 

Senator ROBERTSON, There is just one other 
question that I had. I have been listening 
to your concern about keeping our allies 
armed, but last August I read a piece attrib- 
uted to a high source in the administration 
that we were going to cut our own Air Force 
a billion dollars. I had just gotten back 
from Helsinki, and I had heard many evi- 
dences of unfriendly attitudes from those 
that we thought ought to be our friends. I 
heard many expressions that the summit 
Conference in Geneva had eliminated the 
possibility of war. 

Then I read that somebody in the admin- 
istration was going to cut our own Air Force 
$1 billion. 

Do you know who sent up that trial bal- 
loon? 

Secretary WILSON. No, sir. 

Senator Robertson. You remember that, 
do you? 

Secretary Witson. I do not remember, be- 
cause there are so many that go up and I am 
so troubled by it that I finally paid no atten- 
tion to any of it and I try to go about the 
business, 

Senator Rosertson. It was widely pub- 
lished, and they do not generally pick that 
up from some low subordinate, I do not 
think, that is so vital a matter as cutting 
our Air Force $1 billion. 


And here is where he sidestepped the 
issue: 


Secretary Wiso. The current rumor is 
that it is going to be increased $1 billion; is 
it not that? 

Senator Rovertson. I hope it is; I took it 
up promptly with the President and they 
said, “Please do not give that letter out, the 
President has not authorized that state- 
ment,” and, in about 4 days, Mr. Hagerty 
flew out to Denver and the President issued 
a statement that they were not going to cut 
the Air Force $1 billion. 

But, I am convinced that it was being con- 
sidered by somebody or it would not have 
been published. Then, after you set up the 
budget estimate, you took another look, and 
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sent up an additional $500 million, and I 
thought that was fine, but still too little. 

Secretary WILSON. I can tell you this: As 
far as I was concerned, and I would know it, 
there was never any intention to cut the Air 
Force $1 billion. Who started the business 
and the rumors and the statements, I do 
not know. 


That is the exact quotation from his 
testimony before our committee. 

Mr. President, is it not astounding to 
hear a Secretary of Defense say that he 
knew absolutely nothing about a discus- 
sion which was on the front page of all 
metropolitan newspapers about cutting 
the Air Force a billion dollars, with a 
view, of course, to balancing the budget, 
and perhaps proposing a tax cut in an 
election year—a statement which finally 
was set at rest by a statement issued by 
Secretary Wilson’s second in command, 
in behalf of the Pentagon, 

But we should be getting more or less 
accustomed to astounding statements 
made by our distinguished Secretary of 
Defense, as witness the one he made at 
Quantico the day following his testimony 
before our committee just quoted above. 
That statement is headlined in the 
Washington Post of the 22d, “Wilson 
Brands Plans To Up AF Fund Phony.” 
Then the United Press story says that— 

Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson de- 
clared tonight that Senate efforts to increase 


the Air Force's budget by $1.16 billion are 
“phony.” 


And the news item added: 


He said he felt the “same way“ about Re- 
publican attempts to compromise on an 
extra $500 million. 


In other words, they are “phony” too. 
But he did not stop at calling everybody 
in the Senate who thought there should 
be more Air Force money appropriated 
“phonies”; he even saw fit to hang that 
tag on millions of patriotic Americans 
when he gratuitously insulted them in 
this manner: 

The people of our country want to make 
sure we have a strong defense but when it 


comes to paying off they take a different 
slant. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me at that point? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I read the statement 
about the people and their reaction to 
taxes. So far as national defense and 
national security are concerned, there 
has not been any complaint from the 
American taxpayers or the American 
people. No Senator has received a single 
communication objecting to sufficient 
funds for national security. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I fully endorse the 
statement of the chairman of our sub- 
committee which handled this bill. We 
have received no protest whatsoever 
from the taxpayers about an adequate 
defense program, 

Of course, every sensible taxpayer 
wants to see the country get its money’s 
worth for funds spent on our own de- 
fense, as on our program of foreign aid, 
and is fully justified in criticizing all evi- 
dence of waste and inefficiency. But 
Wilson's broadside against them that 
they ask for a strong defense but are not 
willing to pay for it will not soon be for- 
gotten. 


1956 


What did Secretary Wilson mean when 
he called those who advocate a strong 
national defense phonies? “Phony” is a 
slang word described by the dictionary as 
meaning “not straight or genuine, coun- 
terfeit, fake.” When Secretary Wilson 
solemnly denied before our committee 
that he had ever heard of any proposal 
last September to cut the Air Force by a 
billion dollars I did not call him “not 
straight or genuine, counterfeit, or fake.” 
I did not even intimate that I did not 
think he was telling the truth. I was 
merely forced to the conclusion that our 
distinguished Secretary of Defense had 
been operating in a vacuum, suspended, 
as Thomas Carlyle would say, between 
two worlds—the one dead, the other not 
yet born. When he went down to Quan- 
tico the next day, if he had just called 
the Democrats in the Senate who did not 
agree with his defense budget phonies, 
I could have ‘shrugged that off as being 
a political attack of a rather low order. 
But what possible political advantage 
could the Secretary hope to gain by thus 
questioning the sincerity of the mem- 
bers of his own party who have intro- 
duced an amendment to add $500 million 
to the Air Force appropriation and all 
other Republican Members of the Senate 
who plan to support it. This comment 
on the ability of the Secretary of De- 
fense to decide for the American people 
vital questions of military policy and na- 
tional defense becomes necessary. Be- 
fore I conclude my remarks I shall cite 
specific testimony of Secretary Wilson 
on what our military needs are and com- 
pare it with specific testimony given by 
our top military experts. Then, of 
course, I shall pose the question of whose 
leadership in so vital a matter we should 
follow. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is true, is it 
not, that in the spring of 1953 the Secre- 
tary of Defense took more than $7 bil- 
lion from the national security budget 
without requesting an opinion from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He impounded 
the money after Congress had appro- 
priated and indicated a policy of build- 
ing up our Defense Establishment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the Senator 
know that the decision to put all the offi- 
cers in Washington in mufti was made 
without discussion with the Secretary of 
the Army? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I did not know, 
but when I heard of it I could not believe 
that the Secretary of Defense had dis- 
cussed it with any sensible man. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In his testimony 
before the subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee this morning 
the Secretary of the Army stated that he 
did not know the order was about to be 
issued until he saw it in the press. It 
was not discussed with him. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I first learned of 
it when I was on the Shenandoah River 
in the valley of Virginia, where I was 
doing a little quiet fishing and trying to 
get away from these troublesome things. 
A lieutenant commander in the Reserves 
had read the morning newspapers. He 
asked, “Do you know what Secretary 
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Wison has done?” I replied, “No, I do 
not know what Secretary Wilson has 
done.” 

He said, “He has said to the thousands 
of soldiers, sailors, and marines in Wash- 
ington, ‘You cannot wear your uniforms 
in Washington.” 

He said, “I have never written a letter 
to a newspaper in my life, but I cannot 
take that.” We want to persuade the 
boys to enter the service. We want them 
to be proud of the uniform. We want 
them to fight bravely. But the Secre- 
tary says, “Do not go around Washing- 
ton looking like soldiers, sailors, or ma- 
rines. When you come to Washington, 
you must invest in civilian attire.” 

I said, “As soon as that gets back to 
the President, I think the order will be 
reversed.” 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Secretary of 
Defense took $7 billion plus from the De- 
fense budget in 1953, without consulta- 
tion with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He 
is merely running true to form, is he not, 
when he states, in 1956, without consult- 
ing the Secretaries, that officers on duty 
in Washington must not wear their uni- 
forms. Is not that a logical conclu- 
sion? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia could not question the 
soundness of that logical conclusion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not true 
that while possibly the Senator from 
Missouri, the Senator from Virginia, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts might 
not agree with the original order, im- 
mediately thereafter, on the suggestion 
of the President, when he saw that pos- 
sibly the Secretary had been a little 
hasty, the judgment of the Secretary was 
corrected? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I fully agree with 
my distinguished colleague from Massa- 
chusetts that the Nation is fortunate to 
have as Commander in Chief over the 
Secretary of Defense so grand a man as 
President Eisenhower. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. This is a matter about 
which some of us are beginning to have 
concern. Apparently the President is 
being advised by a man who will not 
listen to his military advisers. The man 
who advises the President declines to 
listen to military advice. Apparently 
the President is being led around by the 
advice of such a man. 

The Secretary did make one wise de- 
cision. When he was named Secretary 
of Defense he did offer to give up his 
General Motors stock, because it would 
have been against the law to hold it. But 
when he moved out as president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., the stock doubled in 
value during the following 2 years. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As I stated, this 
is not an issue between Secretary Wilson 
and myself. The fact that he called us 
“phonies” has no bearing on the merits 
of this question. I tried to indicate my 
position as early as last September. I 
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started a drive to keep our Air Force 
from being cut. I started a drive to 
have an Air Force second to none, be- 
cause the testimony is that a second rate 
Air Force is national suicide. That is 
what we are headed for under the pres- 
ent program. Whether we are phon- 
ies” or not does not matter. We are act- 
ing on our best convictions as to the in- 
terests of the Nation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That was the entire 
philosophy behind the efforts of the com- 
mittee—not whether Mr. Wilson thought 
we were “phonies,” or whether he 
thought we were good men or not. Un- 
der our oath of office, we felt that the im- 
portant thing was national security. 
Secretaries of Defense come and go. I 
hope the present one will remain in office 
at least until November, because I am 
pretty sure that on future occasions he 
will discuss bird dogs and “phonies.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
since I dictated the paragraph I have just 
read Secretary Wilson has issued a kind 
of combination alibi and apology, say- 
ing he was misunderstood by the re- 
porters and that he intended to apply 
the word “phony” to the reporter’s ques- 
tion and not to maneuvers in the Senate. 

That statement, published in Saturday 
afternoon papers, came, however, not 
only after Mr. Wilson’s comment had 
been denounced here in the Senate by 
Members on both sides of the aisle, but 
also after it had been discussed by the 
President and his aides. 

And it is significant that the Saturday 
morning papers still were quoting the 
Secretary of Defense as saying, when 
given an opportunity to retract his re- 
mark, that if he had thought more about 
it he probably wouldn't have used the 
word, but he added: it's all right.“ 

Therefore, I shall not retract my com- 
ment, which I have given to the press, 
because it seems evident that Mr. Wil- 
son’s real feelings were indicated not 
only by his use of the word “phony” in 
an unguarded moment, but also by his 
sneering statement that he would like to 
see the people who vote for expenditures 
vote for taxes to produce the money and 
stand up and be counted. 

Returning for the moment to the news- 
paper story of last September about a 
billion-dollar Air Force cut the reporter 
said that although the Air Force was 
continuing its buildup, the $5 billion esti- 
mate for 1956 procurement, already $2 
billion less than had been spent in fiscal 
1955 “is a tempting target for reduction- 
minded officials.” 

These statements, Mr. President, at a 
time when I had been made acutely con- 
scious of the Soviet threat and felt that 
a strategic air force which the Russians 
must respect was the chief deterrent to 
another war, alarmed me to such an ex- 
tent that I immediately wrote a personal 
letter to the President. 

In that letter I told him I had just re- 
turned from the Interparliamentary 
Union meeting in Helsinki, where our 
delegation had succeeded in preventing 
admission of Red China, which would 
have made a farce of an organization 
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intended to advance democratic insti- 
tutions, but that China might still gain 
admission at a later meeting. 

I said the largest delegation at the 
meeting was the Soviet Union group, and 
that apparently most of the other dele- 
gates had accepted at face value their 
assurances of peaceful intentions, al- 
though one Austrian delegate was bold 
enough to ask how, if the Russians were 
as peaceful as they claimed to be, they 
could explain their continuing occupa- 
tion of a part of Finland, where they 
had installed long-range guns capable 
of destroying the city of Helsinki. 

In the letter which I wrote to the Pres- 
ident of the United States in September 
1955, I said: 


The primary purpose of this letter is to 

convey to you my impression that the rep- 
resentatives of some 40 nations at Helsinki 
are so weary of the cold war and its incident 
expense that they intend to cut their military 
appropriations as rapidly as possible, saying 
that it is unthinkable that anbody in this 
atomie age would start another world war. 
I agree that it would be unthinkable if we 
continue to have air superiority, at least in 
quality if not in numbers, and therefore, I 
am a bit disturbed over news items to the 
effect that you are now planning to reduce 
actual expenditures for the buildup for our 
Air Force by more than a billion dollars be- 
Jow what even just a few months ago you 
thought was absolutely necessary. 
` With respect to NATO you, of course, know 
that the original proposal was for France to 
furnish 20 divisions. Later that was cut to 
10, Of the 10 promised only 6 were finally 
furnished and they were not fully equipped. 
And then 3 of the 6 that were fully equipped 
and were fully trained were withdrawn by 
France from NATO for use in Morocco. If 
that action should be followed, and it is not 
too unlikely that it will be, by other mem- 
bers of NATO by the end of next year, NATO 
will be nothing much more than a paper 
organization because the German divisions 
will still not be in being and Germany might 
follow the example of other nations and de- 
cline to furnish them. 
- While, of course, I am not unmindful of 
the more favorable atmosphere for peace 
generated at the Geneva Conference, I ap- 
plaud the statement you made at the meet- 
ing.of the American Bar Association in Phil- 
adelphia, which I was privileged to read in 
full in Oslo, to the effect that tangible evi- 
dences of the Russian will for peace had not 
been received. At Helsinki the Russian dele- 
gation and also those of their satellite coun- 
tries were very friendly with our delegation 
and those of the other democracies but that, 
of course, was only in line with the new ap- 
proach, 

In my opinion, it is entirely too early to 
assume that the Russians will withdraw from 
East Germany, that they will in any way re- 
lease. their stranglehold on the satellite 
countries, or that they will agree to any bona 
fide inspection of armaments, Therefore, 
the real deterrent to another war is our Air 
Force; and for that reason I feel that we 
would be taking an unnecessary risk, regard- 
less of how desirable a cut in expenditures 
and a reduction in taxes may be, to seriously 
delay at this time the proposed expansion of 
our Air Force. 


My letter was acknowledged by a mem- 
ber of the White House staff in the ab- 
sence of the President, who was in Colo- 
rado, and the reply contained a copy of 
a Department of Defense press release, 
dated a day later than my letter. This 
release said there was no factual basis” 
for news stories that “drastic cuts will be 
made in currently approved defense pro- 
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grams in order to reduce fiscal year 1956 
expenditures.” 

The statement, quoting Acting Secre- 
tary of Defense Reuben B. Robertson, 
Jr., said that although the President’s 
January budget message had indicated 
that if the defense program were carried 
out in full it would result in expenditures 
of $35,750 million, it was indicated at 
the time and in later testimony by wit- 
nesses before congressional committees 
that “all the detailed projections could 
not possibly develop exactly on schedule 
and that for some of them expenditures 
would fall somewhat below the prelimi- 
nary estimates. Actual expenditures 
were then estimated at around $34 bil- 
lion.” 

Mr. President, that is from Mr. Wil- 
son's Department, sent out by Mr. Reu- 
ben B. Robertson, Jr., Acting Secretary. 
Mr. Wilson said he did not know any- 
thing about it and had never heard of it. 
The press release statement went on 
to say that revised estimates, taking into 
account specific actions taken by the 
Congress on the President’s request, some 
of which would increase expenditures 
and some of which would decrease them, 
now added up to $35 billion but that 
overall expenditures for the year “are 
Still expected to be approximately $34 
billion, as originally estimated.” 

Mr. President, I also received an ex- 
cerpt from a letter sent to other Mem- 
bers of Congress who apparently had 
inquired about the reported billion dol- 
lar cut and in this the White House said 
there had been no change in objectives 
for defense and there would be no reduc- 
tion in forces programed. It said the 
fact that the current estimate was still 
approximately $34 billion, rather than 
the $33 billion mentioned in the news 
stories, was “a good indication that we 
are not contemplating, cutting back our 
forces or reducing military readiness.” 

The letter also promised continued em- 
phasis would be placed “on acceleration 
of production of high priority items 
such as the B-52 bombers.” 

Mr. President, I have no way of know- 
ing whether that September 1955 talk of 
another billion-dollar cut in defense 
spending, to be applied mostly to the Air 
Force, was a trial balloon sent up by 
someone in the Defense Department who 
wanted it done and shot down by higher 
authority when the reaction became evi- 
dent, or whether there was some mis- 
understanding between a number of 
competent news reporters and an au- 
thorized briefing officer. 

At any rate, I was reassured at the 
time by the promise that the reported 
cut to the $33 billion level in 1956 would 
not be made. 

I had some renewed concern last Jan- 
uary when the President's budget esti- 
mate for fiscal 1957 proposed only $33.7 
billion for defense, including $15.7 billion 
for the Air Force as compared with the 
$16.6 billion it spent in 1955, and I was 
glad when the President submitted a 
supplemental estimate of $419 million 
of which $376 million was for the Air 
Force. 

In recent months, however, I have had 
growing concern as to the adequacy of 
our Air Force as an effective deterrent 
to another war in the light of increas- 
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ingly ominous information about ad- 
vances in Soviet air power. 

For the reasons I have indicated I had 
a conviction when our Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee began its hearings on 
the defense-appropriations bill for 1957 
that greater emphasis needed to be 
placed on our Air Force, and that convic- 
tion was reinforced by the testimony we 
received. 

I also entered those hearings with a 
feeling that the amount approved by the 
House for Air Force activities was not 
adequate and that even the slightly larg- 
er amount proposed in the administra- 
tion’s budget was too little and what we 
heard from Defense Department wit- 
nesses confirmed that impression. 

Some of the facts and figures given to 
the committee in executive session are 
classified material and cannot be quoted 
here, but I want to call attention to some 
passages in the published hearings which 
are not secret and which illustrate my 
point. 

One question which concerned me 
greatly was how our military strength on 
land, sea, and air compares with that of 
the Soviets, both now and in potential for 
the immediate future. 

In his opening statement Secretary of 
Defense Wilson said that although the 
Soviets have many more divisions of 
ground forces than we have, our defense 
needs are different, and our present pro- 
gram provides adequate forces for our 
needs (p. 7). 

This difference of strength was not dis- 
missed so lightly, however, by Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor, the Army Chief of Staff; 
when he took the stand, and after he had 
made, in his opening statement, the pres- 
entation expected of him as administra- 
tion representative, and began to answer 
questions we put to him, this fine officer's 
optimism appeared even more limited. 

General Taylor said: 

Ground forces constitute the predomi- 
nant element of the Communist military 
strength. As is well known, the Soviet land 
forces are the most powerful in the world to- 
day. Since 1950 they have equipped their 
army with a complete family of modern 
Weapons and equipment and continue to 
maintain it in an excellent state of combat 
readiness (p. 77). 


He said weapons of World War H vin- 
tage have virtually. been replaced by a 
new arsenal, and that training, including 
atomic-warfare training, is first class, 
and added: 


Known dispositions indicate that the So- 
viet Army is ready to undertake a major war 
with little warning. * * * The combined Com- 
munist armies present a formidable threat 
and outnumber Allied forces of the free world 
by a considerable margin (p. 78). 


Then, by way of reassurance, General 
Taylor told us that the United States and 
its allies have the capability, if they have 
the will, of producing ground forces able 
to counter those of the enemy—page 78. 

Under questioning by our subcommit- 
tee chairman, the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, General Taylor said 
he was referring to the willingness of our 
allies to expend the effort and make the 
sacrifices necessary to attain the level of 
readiness of which he spoke, and when I 
questioned him further on that point, he 
agreed that since he had submitted his 
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estimate of essential needs of our Army, 
NATO has become weaker, because of 
withdrawal of French units from Europe, 
and there have been discouraging devel- 
opments involving relations of Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey, and Greece. 

He said there are many things we do 
not know in detail about Russian equip- 
ment; that our Allied Forces are uneven 
as to capability and that he could not 
generalize in evaluating our strength as 
compared to that of the Soviets, even 
though man for man and weapon for 
weapon he believed the American Army 
division is the best in the world—pages 
95-96. 

Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker, at this same stage of our hear- 
ings, said there was no doubt as to 
the numerical superiority of the Red 
armies—page 85. He said we have the 
ability to meet on better than even terms 
as to weapons and men anything on the 
other side but significantly added: 

There is one additional concern I should 
voice, one that General Taylor and I share. 
We must develop the Reserve. The Reserve 
is not just a second line. It is part of the 
line. Under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
we have to develop it from voluntary en- 
listments, and we have to get 1,350,000 by 
1960 to balance our forces. We cannot af- 
ford to depend upon the Regular Establish- 
ment and the Active Army to do the whole 
job (p. 97). 


Asked if failure to get the Reserve now 
planned by 1960 would leave us defi- 
cient in our ground strength, Secretary 
Brucker replied: 

It certainly would by 1960 unless we get 
it. We might as well be frank. We are 
depending on it (p. 97). 


I asked General Taylor whether any- 
thing specific had happened since last 
October when he submitted an estimate 
of $10.2 billion as required for the essen- 
tial needs of the Army to lead him to 
believe we need less Army now than we 
needed then and he replied frankly: 
“No, sir.” 

He confirmed that when the admin- 
istration budget was made up his request 
was cut $800 million and that the House 
had cut another $264 million, so that 
the bill came to the Senate with $1,063,- 
843,000 less for the Army than General 
Taylor thought last October was essen- 
tial. Then I asked him: 

If you had the sole say-so, what would 
you do under the statistics I cited? Your 
original request has been cut $1,063,843,000, 
and you are unable to point out to us that 
the situation from a military standpoint is 
better, including the negotiations for a 
dependable worldwide disarmament which 
is dimmer now than then—and it is possible 
that some of our allied support that existed 
in the fall of last year has to some extent 
deteriorated. What would you do if you 
were sitting here passing on what the econ- 
omy can stand, and then on what is needed 
to preserve our lives, which are worth more 
than money to everybody, I assume. What 
would you do? 


General Taylor, who knows from bit- 
ter personal experience what it means 
to face Communist forces in the field, 
replied frankly: 

As Chief of Staff, I would adhere to my 
previous recommendation, 


To be sure there was no misunder- 
standing, I asked again if, as Chief of 
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Staff, when his recommendation had 


been cut more than a billion dollars he 
would put it back. He said: 
Yes, sir (p. 99). 


So, Mr. President, I believe there is a 
solid basis for my feeling that we can- 
not rely primarily on our ground forces 
to deter the Soviets from launching an 
attack on us any time the Kremlin lead- 
ers feel it is to their advantage to do so. 

Now, what about seapower? 

There is no question that the United 
States now has the most powerful Navy 
in the world, but in World War I and 
particularly in World War II we found 
that the greatest surface fleets were 
highly vulnerable to mass submarine at- 
tacks; and while we have continued to 
work on defensive measures, it seems 
apparent that the development of under- 
water craft has advanced at a compar- 
able pace, as is illustrated by our atomic- 
powered Nautilus with its almost un- 
limited cruising range. 

In the prepared statement which he 
submitted to the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, Admiral Burke, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, had this to 
say about the Soviet threat: 

The United States is not alone in recog- 
nizing the importance of seapower. The 
Soviet Union is aware of the attack poten- 
tial afforded by use of the seas and the 
transportation problem the free world faces 
in the event of war. She has been engaged 
in a huge naval building program since 
World War II. 

The New Soviet Navy is powerful. It is de- 
signed to isolate the United States from our 
overseas bases and allies. It is designed to 
prevent our naval forces and supply ships 
from reaching European and Asiatic waters. 
It is designed to prevent vital raw materials 
from reaching our industry from overseas 
sources, 

In any war—regardless of length—regard- 
less of weapons used—the Soviets will en- 
deavor to isolate and destroy our forces de- 
ployed overseas. They will pinpoint and 
try to destroy our overseas bases and our 
overseas stockpiles. If the Soviets can pre- 
vent our Navy and our supply ships from 
reaching their overseas terminals—they can 
overrun Europe, Asia, and the Middle East, 
as they see fit. 

German submarines almost severed our 
sea communications with Europe in World 
War II. The Soviets’ underseas force right 
now—consists of over 400 submarines. That 
is about seven times the strength with which 
the Germans entered World War II. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The statement by 
the Chief of Naval Operations, a state- 
ment already made by the Secretary of 
the Navy, that “The Soviets’ underseas 
force right now consists of over 400 sub- 
marines” was made many months ago. 
If the number was more than 400 at that 
time, the chances are that it is con- 
siderably greater now. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Undubtedly; and 
very likely the number now is more than 
7 times as great as the submarine force 
with which Germany, in World War II, 
almost wrecked us. Furthermore, the 
Soviet submarine is probably a much bet- 
ter type of craft. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not true also 
that the production of Russian sub- 
marines is many times greater than the 
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production of submarines in the free 
world? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. 
tion about that. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Therefore the al- 
ready great difference between the num- 
ber of submarines which the Soviets have 
as compared with the number we have is 
rapidly becoming even greater, is it not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. This is what Ad- 
miral Burke testified: 


Their submarine building program is still 
accelerating. 


They are his exact words. He testified 
further: 

New snorkel-equipped units have the lat- 
est technological advances, including long 
endurance, higher submerged speed and im- 
proved weapons, detection, end communica- 
tions gear. They can operate thousands of 
miles from their home bases and are capable 
of sustained operations off the coasts of the 
United States (p. 129). 


Mr. President, in the light of that tes- 
timony I believe it also is evident that, 
whether or not we are ahead of Russia in 
development of nuclear-powered craft, 
the Soviets have in being an offensive 
underseas force which makes it unlikely 
that they would regard our Navy as an 
adequate deterrent to keep them from 
attacking us if they chose to do so. 

But if our ground and sea forces, re- 
gardless of their defensive value to us, 
are discounted as effective instruments 
to prevent the start of another war, that 
leaves only air power. And what did we 
find out about that in our hearings? 

Gen. Curtis LeMay, commander in 
chief of the Strategic Air Command, told 
us that if war were to start tomorrow, 
we would unquestionably be the victor, 
but he followed that statement quickly 
with sobering qualifications. He said 
there were two reasons for our current 
superiority: First, failure of the Soviet 
leaders to recognize the true value of 
strategic air power immediately after 
World War II; second, realization by our 
own national and military leaders of the 
potential of an atomically armed Air 
Force and their timely action to insure 
its full development—page 1222. 

General LeMay said we concluded in 
1954 an extensive study of Strategic Air 
Command requirements through 1965, 
but the results of that study had to be 
discarded in 1955 after the Soviets gave 
us a glimpse of their actual progress in 
developing a strategic air force. He 
continued: 

We have since received a series of new esti- 
mates, each more pessimistic than its pred- 
ecessor, all of which emphasized one point. 
The Soviets now have a distinct appreciation 
for the decisive nature of the long-range air 
weapon and they developed this appreciation 
early enough to be able to display today sub- 
stantial and unexpected progress in the 
building of a strategic air arm. 

If one takes the new estimates of projected 
Soviet capability at face value and measures 
them against our current programs, only one 
conclusion can be drawn. 


Who is better equipped to draw that 
one conclusion than General LeMay? I 
quote verbatim the conclusion he draws: 


The supremacy which we enjoy today is 
on the wane. By 1959 the Soviets will have 
the superior strategic air force. (P. 1223.) 


There is no ques- 
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In our executive committee session 
there was discussion of the latest esti- 
mates of our needs for B-52 and B-47 
bombers, involving figures which can- 
not be publicized, and General LeMay 
told us the figures he had mentioned 
as requirements actually could not be 
obtained. He said: 

It is too late now. We have delayed too 
long. 


Even if the planes could be produced, 
he said, we would be unable to man and 
support the force properly. His recom- 
mendation, therefore, even though it in- 
volved increasing funds for the Strate- 
gic Air Force next year from $5 billion 
to $8 billion, and continuing at that rate 
for 4 years, still did not represent the 
kind of program we ought to have to 
fully meet the Soviet threat, but merely 
the best we could hope to do in the sit- 
uation in which we find ourselves. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is true, is it not, 
that in 1953 General Vandenberg pre- 
dicted, if there were further cuts in 
personnel, it would make no difference 
whether or not planes were obtained 
because the skilled personnel would not 
be available to operate those planes? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is exactly 
what General LeMay said. He said it 
is too late now. We are late getting 
the planes, but we do not have the 
trained men to handle them, and we do 
not have the dispersal fields. General 
Vandenberg was absolutely correct. 
Mr. SYMINGTON. But this admin- 
istration, instead of trying to raise the 
level of skilled personnel, states that 
because we do not have the personnel, 
we do not need the planes or the bases. 
Is not that, in effect, a correct state- 
ment? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
The committee discussed the subject 
quite fully with General LeMay. I asked, 
“If you broke down the $3,800,000,000 
into so much for personnel, so much for 
bases, and so much for miscellaneous 
items, could you get delivery, could you 
get the men, and could you fulfill the 
program?” 

He said, “Absolutely, we could.” 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Instead of raising 
the number of the lowest of the 3 basic 
components of airpower to the magni- 
tude of the other 2, is not, this adminis- 
tration consistently lowering the 2 
higher components to the level of the 
lowest? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I think that is 
true, and I believe it has been a very dan- 
gerous miscalculation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Could there be any 
other reason for this policy except the 
belief that money is the most important 
characteristic of our defense program? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I would have to 
admit, without saying what was the most 
important characteristic, that the rec- 
ommendations of a very able and fine 
Secretary of the Treasury undoubtedly 
have had some bearing on the program. 

Proceeding with the testimony of Gen- 
eral LeMay, in response to a question I 
asked him, he said: 
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In response to questions I asked, Gen- 
eral LeMay said: 

The force that we require now, based on 
the latest intelligence estimate of the Rus- 
sians’ force is larger than we can possibly 
produce between now and when it will be 
necessary. We just cannot do it unless we 
go into all-out emergency measures. 

So, I have submitted a force that I think 
we can produce in that time and the cost for 
that force alone, Strategic Air Command, is 
about $8 billion a year. I think it is well 
within the resources of the country to do 
that. I think it is well within the ability 
of the country to do it, without going to 
emergency measures. Whether it will be 
enough or not I do not know. 


Listen to this, Mr. President: 


Our calculations are that it will not be 
enough— 


That is, the $8 billion. 

I am here today in support of the pro- 
posal of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHAvez] to add $1,160,000,000. That 
is less than one-third of what General 
LeMay recommended, and he said, ac- 
cording to his present calculations, that 
if the amount he recommended were 
continued for 4 years, it would not be 
enough. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The approved commit- 
tee recommendation now in the bill is 
$1,160,000,000. Is not that practically 
only one-third of the recommendation 
made by General LeMay? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He recommended 
$3,800,000,000. That is correct. He also 
said, as I have just quoted, that if that 
amount were provided for 4 years, which, 
in his calculation would be about as 
much as could be provided at this time, 
it would not be sufficient. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will say to the 
Senator from Virginia, for whose opin- 
ion I have a great deal of respect, that 
General LeMay was testifying as head 
of the Strategic Air Command. He was 
speaking of his command alone. He was 
asking for $3 billion a year for the next 
4 years for his command alone. As I 
recall his testimony, he did not profess 
to talk about ballistic missiles or guided 
missiles or new aircraft which may be 
developed. That is security information, 
and we cannot discuss it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct, 
but I shall point out later in my state- 
ment that the forces under the Chief 
of Staff, who was thinking of missiles 
and fighter planes and new planes, have 
already been subjected to a cut of $3 
billion. I am going to point that out. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. All I want to 
suggest is that these figures of General 
LeMay did not include other funds which 
may be required for other purposes, but 
includes merely what he wanted for his 
Strategic Air Command, for which he is 
entitled to ask funds. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct; 
and it looks like a lot of money. What 
we are proposing is a third of what he 
asked, and which he said was not 
enough, 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is not it the official 
view of the Air Force as expressed by Mr. 
Quarles, and in one area with which 
General LeMay is involved, that for a 
long time we shall have to depend on 
“man bombs“? Ballistic missiles, inter- 
continental and intermediate which are 
in initial stages of development, will help 
to supplement our air atomic devices, 
and in years ahead may substantially 
supplant man bombs,” but that is a 
long way ahead. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia has heard so much 
testimony, classified and unclassified, 
and what has been said about guided mis- 
siles is classified, so that he is afraid to 
say anything more than this, and I am 
sure this may legitimately be said pub- 
licly: “We do not have it now; we do not 
know when we will get it.” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I wanted to say to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Virginia that what I have just said has 
been uttered publicly by Mr. Quarles and 
by General LeMay. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Washington is one of our 
best experts on classified material, be- 
cause he has served on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, where nearly 
everything is classified. The Senator 
must be fearful of waking up in the 
night and saying something he ought 
not tosay. The Senator from Washing- 
ton has served on the subcommittee of 
which the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] is chairman, and I am sure 
he has heard the facts, because the sub- 
committee’s duty was to learn the facts. 
Therefore, I am sure that when the Sen- 
ator from Washington states that what 
he has said can be publicly said, he is 
correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
mentioned the fact that the amount of 
money requested by General LeMay is 
three times the amount contained in the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico. As I read the testimony that 
in the included provision for $1,160,000,- 
000, is a great deal of money which does 
not go to the Strategic Air Command. 
There is provided $100 million for re- 
search and development; $200 million for 
bases; $40 million for operation and 
maintenance, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The total amount 
included money for research, also. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think I said $100 
million for research and development. 
The actual difference is much greater 
than only one-third. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What I meant was the 
total difference between the approxi- 
mately $3 billion and the $1,160,000,000. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There was an 
additional $450 million for aircraft pro- 
curement. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And $20 million for 
personnel, 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish to quote 
again from what General LeMay said, 
because nobody can question his qualifi- 
cations, on the subject of strategie air 
power. 

General LeMay reminded us that we 
have the only strategic capability in the 
NATO organization, and must carry the 
full load of that type of defense. 

I told General LeMay I realized that if 
we got into war we would need all the 
defensive services, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, but that I wanted his opinion on 
what would be the greatest deterrent to 
the Russians to keep them from starting 
a war. 

He replied: 
power.” 

General LeMay said that, looking at 
the national defense picture for the next 
15 years, we can see a number of enemy 
strengths of various types we may have 
to face, but the only threat which can 
destroy the United States and our allies 
is the Soviet capability to deliver a sur- 
prise, massive nuclear air attack, Then 
he said: 

I know of only one thing which will make 
us capable of meeting the threat of an all- 
out nuclear attack as well as lesser threats 
and that is the clear possession by the United 
States of an effective strategic nuclear air 
offensive force in being. Its size and effec- 
tiveness must meet the enemy threat or we 
invite miscalculations on his part which 
could lead to our own defeat. There are no 
adjectives which can adequately describe the 
destruction and desolation which would re- 
sult from a war in 1960. We must have a 
force strong enough in size, so deployed and 
in such a condition of readiness to guarantee 
to him that the inevitable consequence of 
any attack they might launch will be de- 
vastation of his own homeland. Should they 
be so foolhardy as to miscalculate our capa- 
bility, this force must be capable of insur- 
ing the emergence of the United States as 
the superior power (p. 1225). 


In addition to the need for the Stra- 
tegic Air Force as a deterrent to war, 
General LeMay said all military men will 
agree that no military task can be under- 
taken in these modern days until a na- 
tion has air superiority and has won the 
airpower battle. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to put into the hands of the military 
the weapons to win the airpower battle 
before any other military task is under- 
taken—page 1250. 

Mr. President, in contrast with that 
strong plea for added airpower, what did 
our committee learn about the budget 
figures on which the bill passed by the 
House was based? 

When the Chief of Staff for the Air 
Force, Gen, Nathan F. Twining, was be- 
fore us I asked him how the Air Force 
budget submitted to the Congress last 
January compared with the figure he 
had submitted for the Air Force last 
October, and he replied there was a dif- 
ference of more than $3 billion. The Air 
Force in October said it needed $20,480 
million, and the President 3 months later 
recommended that they be given $16,518 
million. Later the Defense Department 
found out some things it did not know 
before about our needs, and recommend- 
ed $376 million as a supplemental ap- 
propriation, but that still left a differ- 
ence of more than $3 billion between the 
request and the budget figures—page 
162, 


“Nuclear offensive air- 
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Later, testimony brought out that the 
Air Force Advisory Committee on budget 
matters had.done some paring which re- 
sulted in a final figure of $19,392 million, 
which still was $2,874 million more than 
the budget recommendation; and expla- 
nations were offered as to how some of 
the difference was to be made up by ad- 
justment of reorder leadtime, and some 
by revision of procurement estimates to 
which the Air Force had agreed, and 
some by changes in actual procurement 
plans, 

After those adjustments had been 
made, however, there remained a differ- 
ence of $500 million, which General 
Twining and Maj. Gen. Frank A. Bogart, 
the Air Force budget director, defined 
simply as an “arbitrary reduction,” 
General Bogart said: 

We just absorb that. We don't know quite 
how (p. 1276). 


So, Mr. President, at the end of our 
hearings the Appropriations Committee 
was faced with uncontroverted evidence 
that our airpower is deteriorating, rela- 
tive to that of the Soviets, at a rate 
which will leave us in second place by 
1960; that a program increased by $3 
billion a year, as recommended by Gen- 
eral LeMay, to use our full productive 
capability, would still not fully meet our 
estimated requirements to retain superi- 
ority; and that the even smaller program 
officially recommended by the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force had been placed 
under the handicap of an arbitrary cut 
of $500 million, which those who must 
carry on the program have not figured 
out how to absorb. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Porter in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not true that not- 
withstanding that General Twining— 
who is now in Russia, to find out how 
advanced Russian airpower is, in com- 
parison to our airpower—stated that he 
was willing to go along with the budget 
recommendations of the Defense Depart- 
ment, yet he thought the program was 
austere? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What does the Senator 
from Virginia think General Twining 
meant by his use of the word “austere”? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I think he meant 
that not only did he not have as much 
as he had requested or as much as he 
thought he would need, but that he was 
like a man who had been underfed: he 
was still alive, but was not feeling good 
about it; in other words, he had been 
trained down until he was too thin. That 
indicates General Twining’s attitude, 
after he had requested appropriations 
amounting to $3 billion more than the 
Air Force received in the end. j 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Not only did General 
Twining request that amount of money; 
but the Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
Quarles, a distinguished scientist in his 
own right, asked for $2,363,000,000 more 
than Secretary Wilson allowed. F 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. Every time 
anyone. looked at the appropriation, it 
was reduced. 

Mr. President, that was the basis on 
which a majority of our committee voted 
to increase the Air Force funds $1,300,- 
000,000 over the amount allowed by the 
House, and $1,112 million over the 
Budget estimate. 

But, Mr. President, since the Secretary 
of Defense has said our proposed in- 
crease in funds for the Air Force is a 
“phony,” and that our concern about 
the comparative quality as well as quan- 
tity of the Russian Air Force is not 
soundly based, I want to point to addi- 
tional testimony which emphasizes and 
reinforces the information given to our 
Appropriations Committee. 

During the same period when we were 
conducting our hearings, the Subcom- 
mittee on the Air Force of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee was holding 
hearings focused on the question: “Are 
the present and planned strengths of the 
United States Air Force adequate to pre- 
serve the peace through the deterrence 
of aggression?” That was the topic and 
the theme on which the testimony was 
taken. 

The witnesses at the hearing were not 
men who had made their reputations by 
supervising the production and sale of 
automobiles. They were the past and 
present commanders of our Armed 
Forces, who learned by personal experi- 
ence in Africa, in Europe, over the 
Pacific, and in Korea the practical diffi- 
culties of modern scientific warfare; and 
they were men whose business it has been 
to study Soviet actions and to plan the 
details of the course we must follow if the 
Communists make a future move against 
us. 

One of those witnesses was Gen. Wal- 
ter Bedell Smith, General Eisenhower's 
Chief of Staff during World War II: 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union from 
1946 to 1949; and, after that, Director 
for 3 years of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, which has the mission of keep- 
ing us informed as to developments in 
potentially hostile nations. 

General Smith, who appeared under 
subpena, naturally was discreet as to 
what he told the committee; but he made 
clear his belief that we seriously under- 
estimated the ability of the Soviet Union 
for scientific development and industrial 
production. He said we knew they had 
a few top-level scientists, but thought 
there was a shortage of technically 
trained people and of those with prac- 
tical ability. We found that we were 
wrong as to their ability to take training 
rapidly. We also failed to make proper 
allowance for the advantage of a mon- 
olithic system of government which can 
meet defense and heavy industrial needs 
by ignoring public opinion and allowing 
light industry to go short. 

They can ignore the wishes of the man in 
the street— 


General Smith said. 

If he wants to buy another suit of clothes 
or a cooking pot, he can go short, if it is 
necessary, for them to concentrate on heavy 


industry (p. 10-11). 


General Smith agreed, in answer to a 
question, that since the end of World 
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War II, the Soviets have been able to 
break our monopoly of atomic weapons, 
atomic and hydrogen, fission and fusion, 
and said we would be justified in assum- 
ing that they have been concentrating on 
a delivery system for those weapons— 
page 13. In that concentration, as he 
pointed out, they have had the advantage 
of ignoring civilian desires or demands, 
and concentrating on this one task of 
overtaking our strength in the air. 

Another witness heard by the Armed 
Forces Subcommittee was Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, former Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, who retired in 1948, after a dis- 
tinguished career which included service 
as Chief Air Adviser to General Eisen- 
hower in North Africa, and Commander 
in Chief of Strategic Air Forces in Europe 
in 1944, and against Japan in 1945. 

General Spaatz said: 

The Air Force in being at this very mo- 
ment I would say, in my opinion, is ade- 
quate to meet any threat that the Russians 
might put against us from the air. As of 
today. But remembering also that the 
money we spend today will determine what 
we have 4 or 5 or 6 years from now (p. 52). 


Asked, then, whether at the rate of 
present spending, and based on our pres- 
ent budget, we will continue to haye an 
Air Force that can carry out the assigned 
mission, General Spaatz replied: 

I do not believe so. In the first place, the 
Russians have improved their air position 
both with atomic weapons and by increas- 
ing the range and performance of the air- 
craft, closing a gap that existed before. And 
in the second place, I am not sure that we 
are anticipating what the situation will be 
4 or 5 years from now by spending enough 
money in certain fields (p. 52-54). 


General Spaatz then mentioned air- 
bases for dispersion, funds for more re- 
search, and greater production of ultra- 
long-range aircraft as areas in which 
more spending would be profitable; and 
these are the same objectives our Appro- 
priations Committee had in mind in vot- 
ing for an increase of $1.1 billion. 

The next witness questioned by the 
Armed Services Subcommittee was Gen- 
eral LeMay, commander in chief of the 
Strategic Air Command. Asked for his 
views about the best defense against 
atomic air attack, he said—and he was 
testifying under oath—that all responsi- 
ble airmen agree it is impossible to pro- 
vide an airtight defense against a well- 
coordniated and properly executed 
atomic bombing attack, and that some of 
the planes are bound to get through and 
hit their targets. Therefore, General 
LeMay said: 

The primary defensive force is the ability 
to strike back with sufficient effectiveness to 
provide a deterrent force. 


And he quoted the statement of Win- 
ston Churchill that— 

The primary deterrents to aggression re- 
main the nuclear weapon and the ability of 
the highly organized and trained United 
40 Strategic Air Command to use it (p. 
101-102). 


That statement was echoed this 
month, by the way, but with a different 
and rather alarming emphasis, by the 
present Prime Minister of England, An- 
thony Eden, who asked why the coun- 
tries of western Europe should continue 
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to spend $12 billion a year on defense, 
in accord with a 100-division plan laid 
out in 1952, when the real barrier to 
Soviet aggression now is the hydrogen- 
bomb power of the United States. 

When others see no adequate deter- 
rent force except what our Air Force 
can provide, and are unwilling even to 
try to supply such a force, can we afford 
to neglect our own defense? 

General LeMay told the Armed Forces 
Subcommittee, as he told our Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee, that Russian of- 
fensive airpower has increased more rap- 
idly than had been expected when our 
Strategic Air Force program was estab- 
lished in 1953; but that we have made no 
consequential changes in our plan, and, 
therefore, our strength in relation to the 
Soviet strength is decreasing; and unless 
there are changes, it will continue to 
decrease through the 1958-60 period. 

Mr. President, Secretary Wilson has 
said we are unduly alarmed about Soviet 
progress, and that their Bison bombers 
are not in a class with our B-52’s. That 
is his opinion. On just what evidence 
it is based, I do not know. Eut I want 
to call particular attention to the testi- 
mony of General LeMay as to tue quality 
of Russian airplanes. 

General LeMay was the man who in- 
troduced the formation pattern bomb- 
ing used during World War II, and per- 
sonally led many missions. He also 
headed the Research and Development 
staff of the Air Force, before taking com- 
mand of the Strategic Air Force. We 
do know, therefore, something about the 
basis on which he would evaluate a Rus- 
sian airplane and compare it with one 
of ours. 

When he was asked what kinds of 
long-range bombers the Russians now 
have, General LeMay said: 

The Soviets now have the Bear, which is 
a turboprop aircraft; the Bison, which is a 
jetpowered aircraft comparable to our B-52. 
These are new aircraft, and neither is obso- 
lete (p. 104). 


Then he was asked whether the qual- 
ity of these bombers was comparable 
with our own aircraft, including the 
B-52. He replied: 

If our estimates as to the performance 
characteristics of the Bison are accurate, 
then it is comparable to our B-52. The Bear, 
while a long-range bomber, is a turboprop- 
powered aircraft, and, therefore, its perform- 
ance is greater in range, but less in speed 
and altitude, than that of the B-52 (p. 104). 


Asked about production rates, General 
LeMay said: 

If our estimate of Soviet production is 
accurate, then they are producing Bears and 
Bisons at a combined rate substantially 
higher than we are producing B-52˙8. 


Mr. President, I pause here to say that 
everyone knows that the Russians have 
more of them, to begin with, than we 
have B-52’s. 

General LeMay said also that the So- 
viets now have more Bear and Bison 
bombers in inventory than we have 
B-52’s; that they are producing their 
long-range bombers at a substantially 
higher rate than we now are, we do 
not now plan to increase the rate of 
production of B-52’s to a point where it 
will equal the Russian production and 
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assuming no change in our present plans 
and programs, they will have a substan- 
tially larger force of this type of air- 
plane than we will in the 1958-60 pe- 
riod—page 104. 

As to striking power, General LeMay 
said it would be foolhardy to assume the 
Russians would not provide weapons, 
bases, refueling capacity, maintenance 
capacity, training and professional per- 
sonnel to support their numerical supe- 
riority of aircraft and therefore, he 
Said: 

I can only conclude then that they will 
have a greater striking power than we will 


have in the time period under our present 
plans and programs, 


When he was asked if he thought there 
should be an increase in the number of 
B-52’s planned for the Strategic Air 
Command, General LeMay said: 

Yes; I believe that we should maintain 
the deterrent position that we have had over 
the past 10 years. I think this means an 
increase in the planned number of B-52's. 


He added that more bases also would 
be needed because our building of bases 
has lagged behind production of air- 
planes and has resulted in shortage of 
bases and crowding of unics—page 105. 

When the commander in chief of our 
Strategic Air Command was asked if it 
was within the competence of the United 
States to step up B-52 production be- 
tween now and 1960 enough to prevent 
Russia from having an undue prepon- 
derance he said that it was possible; that 
we have factories which could do the 
job—page 227. 

But in discussing our needs General 
LeMay also said that we do not have the 
proper ratio of jet tankers to jet bomb- 
ers to develop our full intercontinental 
strike capability, that if we get more 
B-52’s we will have a still greater need 
for jet tankers and that a satisfactory 
tanker ratio for the 1958-60 period can 
be obtained only “if prompt action were 
taken now”—page 107. 

That statement ought to be weighted 
alongside the statement of the Secretary 
of Defense that the Russian long-range 
bombers are not so formidable because 
they lack tankers for refueling. 

Then the Armed Services Subcommit- 
tee heard from Gen. Earle E. Partridge, 
commander in chief of the forces on 
which we rely for our continental de- 
fense, and who said his comments on 
the threat we face were based on general 
estimates on which all intelligence 
agencies agree, and which are prepared 
for the National Security Council. 

General Partridge said it was esti- 
mated that today the Russians have the 
capability of sending hundreds of 
bombers against us of which a number, 
deleted for security reasons in the print- 
ed hearings, would arrive within our 
defenses, and that this capability would 
be measurably increased by 1959. 

This witness too called the Bison 
bomber comparable to our B-52 and 
pointed out that it apparently does with 
four jet engines what our craft does 
with eight. He said we have no coun- 
terpart to the Bear, which does not have 
as high altitude or speed as the B-52, but 
has extremely long range to permit a 
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two-way attack on this country without 
requiring refueling—page 238. 

Summarizing, General Partridge said 
he believed it must be assumed from 
the data he and others had given— 

That the Soviets have the capability for 
air attack on the United States using large 
numbers of modern bombers, and that they 
have a sufficient number of weapons to de- 
stroy the key targets of this country unless 
those targets are well defended (p. 240). 


He said also that if the Russians put 
just 50 bombs of the proper kind on 
target they could destroy or at least 
bring under fire 40 percent of our popu- 
lation, 50 percent of our key facilities, 
and 60 percent of the industry of the 
United States—page 239. 

When asked if we have planes with 
capabilities to provide the defense 
which he felt was needed against such 
attacks, General Partridge said: 

Iam not satisfied with what we have at 
this time (p. 283). 


I invite attention also, Mr. President, 
to the testimony before this committee 
of Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putt, the Air 
Force’s Chief of Staff for Development, 
who said the technological lead of our 
Air Force over the Soviets’ has become 
“progressively more expensive and de- 
creasingly strong.” He continued: 

If we are to maintain the required qual- 
itative deterrent Air Force in-being, we must 
always stay ahead through the development 
of tomorrow’s weapons yesterday. 


General Putt said: 

We could lose the next showdown if proper 
emphasis is not being placd on tomorrow's 
weapons today; further, dollars spent for 
less than the best Air Force, as measured 
against requirements, is a total waste. In 
fact, it is a national suicide (p. 537). 


. Yet all the experts who appeared be- 
fore the committee testified to the effect 
that under our present program we shall 
wind up in 1960 with the second-best 
Air Force. This, according to the wit- 
ness whose testimony I have just quoted, 
would be national suicide. 

General Putt said Russian research 
progress is at a more rapid rate than 
ours is today and they are threatening 
to overtake us. He said this progress 
added to our research requirements but 
that we did not provide as much in addi- 
tional funds as he felt was required to 
do the necessary job—page 555. Then— 
and I direct particular attention to this— 
General Putt said in reply to questions 
that of the funds appropriated by the 
Congress for research and development 
in 1956, a sum of $30 million was with- 
held from the Air Force by the Bureau 
of the Budget on recommendation of the 
Department of Defense—page 556. 

He said also that in comparison with 
$129 million asked for research and de- 
velopment to meet Killian report re- 
quirements, only $52.5 million was pro- 
vided in fiscal 1956 by the Department 
of Defense, and of this $30 million had 
to be used for non-Killian items which 
were to have been paid for by the money 
which was impounded. 

Later General Putt confirmed pub- 
lished reports that the Russians have a 
passenger plane with engines apparently 
producing 19,000 pounds of thrust com- 
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pared with the 10,500 produced by our 
B-52 engines and said: 

I think had we had enough money to carry 
it on, we would have developed bigger en- 
gines sooner than we have (p. 569). 


He added that what concerned him 
more than the fact that the Russians 
have bigger engines than we have is the 
demonstration by these engines of their 
ability to overcome complex and difficult 
problems—pages 569 to 570. 

Finally, Mr. President, I refer briefly 
to the testimony of former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force for Research and 
Development, Trevor Gardner, who said 
that our tendency during the last 3 years 
has been to avoid making the kinds of 
decisions that would assure our staying 
ahead of the Russians in weapons re- 
search and development—page 334 of 
transcript. 

Mr. Gardner said the Air Force re- 
peatedly stated in detail to the civilian 
managers of the Department of Defense 
the Air Force programs and amounts of 
money needed to develop new engines, 
fuels, and other matters suggested by the 
Russian competition but they had been 
unable to break through the flat ceiling 
of guidelines, which he described as 
blank instructions from the Secretary of 
Defense, dictating the total amount of 
money which could be spent, regardless 
of projects involved—page 335. 

He said that after learning of the 
Bison and other aircraft developed by 
the Russians and the implications of 
their advanced technology in power- 
plants and radar “we attempted to make 
a response by asking for a larger budget 
and we were told that we must make 
do with the amount of funds that were 
available under an austere budget 
page 341. 

This witness said that unless we rec- 
ognize the power of the Russian threat 
by increasing our bomber forces and 
our defensive system and our research 
and development on missiles, we are be- 
ing extremely foolhardy“ - page 360. 

Mr. President, I have presented only 
a few scattered excerpts from the large 
volume of testimony before two commit- 
tees indicating the vital importance of 
our maintaining a first-class rather than 
a second-class Air Force as a deterrent 
against an atomic attack. 

Our situation today reminds me, in 
some respects, of that many years ago, 
when Gen. Billy Mitchell tried to con- 
vince Army and Navy leaders of the im- 
portance of airpower. Instead of being 
recognized as a prophet, he was court- 
martialed. I hope none of those who 
have been bold enough to give us their 
honest opinion in these hearings will 
meet a similar fate. We know today 
that Billy Mitchell was right, but we lost 
valuable time during which we might 
have become better prepared for World 
War II. 

Today there are many who, while rec- 
ognizing the airplane as a new weapon 
of modern warfare, still believe that wars 
will continue to be won or lcst by con- 
ventional older weapons, and that there- 
fore any program of defense expansion 
must involve proportional expansion of 
all convention weapons and branches of 
the service. 
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I do not challenge the theory that all 
weapons will be needed and used. But- 
the point which must be stressed is that 
there can be no winner in the next war; 
and it is far more important to try to 
prevent it than to plan to win it after it 
starts. 

I cannot see how any civilian, much 
less a military expert, can claim that a 
large land army, a large navy, or a large 
combination of both can be as effective 
as a deterrent of future aggression as 
a*large strategic air force capable of in- 
flicting such great damage that no na- 
tion will want to incur that risk. 

It is for this reason I am supporting 
the increased appropriation for our Air 
Force, and I accept the challenge of Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson to tell the tax- 
payers what I am doing and why I am 
doing it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the pres- 
entation of the able junior Senator from 
Virginia. I must admit that there is 
much he said with which I am wholly 
in agreement. 

Iam not in agreement with those who 
suggest that we have a second-rate Air 
Force today, or that we might have a 
second-rate Air Force in the future. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia if, during the hearings and during 
the executive sessions of the committee, 
emphasis was placed, in the testimony 
given before the committee, upon the 
need for attention to the question of the 
personnel of the Air Force, the reten- 
tion of fringe benefits, and the increase 
of specialist pay, so as to avoid the result 
which is indicated by the table on page 
901 of the printed hearings, which shows 
that during the past fiscal year we lost 
1,713 E-7 airmen, and gained only 192. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. All those matters 
were considered and discussed. Gen- 
eral LeMay said: 

It would injure the morale of my whole 
outfit if, in order to compete with skilled 
industry, I should put one sergeant's pay 
twice as high as another sergeant’s pay. I 
cannot do that, It is unnecessary. But if 
you will give us fringe benefits, better hous- 
ing, and better assurance of a sane program, 
we can hold the necessary men we need over 
a period of years. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Were those sug- 
gestions made specifically? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The suggestions 
were made specifically, and we had as- 
surance of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee that they would take care of legisla- 
tion on the subject of fringe benefits. 
We cannot write fringe benefits into an 
appropriation bill. That would be legis- 
lation. We do have an item for new 
housing, for more personnel, and for 
education, and things for which we can 
properly appropriate, but we would have 
to change the law before we could pro- 
vide so-called fringe benefits. Proposed 
legislation on that subject is now under 
consideration by the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. And that com- 
mittee has made a definite recommenda- 
tion; has it not? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Ido not think the 
committee has reported the bill, but I 
know the Defense Department has made 
specific recommendations concerning the 
legislation it wants for the armed serv- 
ices. The committee has the matter un- 
der consideration, and hopes to report 
a bill to the Senate before adjournment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask these ques- 
tions, Mr. President, because, while I 
am in agreement with the Senator from 
Virginia that in certain categories of 
airplanes we certainly should have a 
faster production of planes, I think we 
are completely overlooking the nub of 
the whole problem when we seem to 
neglect the very source of the trouble, 
which is the low rate of enlistments not 
only in the Air Force, but in all our 
forces. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I can assure the 
Senator that that is only a part of the 
problem. The big part of the problem 
is that we do not have enough B—52’s. 
When we get them, we have got to have 
more personnel and certain types of pro- 
grams and plans to hold the technical 
men in the service. That will be by 
means of better living conditions and 
fringe benefits. The Air Force will need 
enough men to do the job. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to prolong the discussion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to clear 
up the personnel angle. The first re- 
port which General LeMay made was on 
personnel, for the reason that when a 
B-52 is acquired a different kind of tech- 
nical personnel is needed than that 
which is necessary for some other kind of 
aircraft. It is like a mechanic working 
on an old jalopy and one working on a 
high-powered car. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree with the 
Senator. I wish to comment further on 
the need of additional personnel. I am 
not in complete disagreement with the 
Senator from Virginia. The Senator 
from Virginia remembers that we have 
a fleet of more than a thousand B-47’s. 
The B-47 is not an obsolete airplane. 
Our trouble is that we do not have a 
sufficient number of crews. 

We spend approximately $684,000 for 
training a lead pilot, and then we lose 
him to industry. If it takes a little more 
pay, if it takes a little more fringe bene- 
fits, let us give them. I believe that is 
the best investment we can make. Iima- 
gine a colonel who will command a B-52 
will probably have three-quarters of a 
million dollars spent on his training. If 
we listen to a discussion based on num- 
bers of planes only, the people of the 
country may become unduly alarmed. 
We must remember several things about 
the Russian Air Force. Their experience 
in World War II was based almost en- 
tirely on tactical support of ground 
forces. The Russians flew very few stra- 
tegic missions and only one over 200 
miles. We performed hundreds of thou- 
sands of missions before we perfected 
our bombing patterns. The Russians, 
from every indication we can get, have 
not been able to duplicate our strategic 
bombing efforts. We have the finest 
trained crews in the world in SAC, 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. We are told that 
the Russians have superiority in every 
category except the B-47. If we pay at- 
tention to what the top experts say, we 
can still lick them; but 4 years from now, 
if we do not speed up, we will have a sec- 
ond-class air force. During the course 
of my speech I have quoted technical 
witnesses who are well informed on the 
subject, not the kind of people who say 
an American can whip his weight in wild- 
cats. That is a lot of tommyrot. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I could not more 
agree with the Senator. The point Iam 
trying to make is that the morale of the 
Air Force is affected when responsible 
Senators say that our crews are inferior 
to the Russian crews. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They are the best 
in the world. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Iam saying that 
we should pay attention to the enlisted 
men and officers of all grades, from sec- 
ond lieutenants up to lieutenant colonels, 
and let us worry about a housing program 
here and there, about hospitalization, 
and other fringe benefits. I should like 
to see the Senator devote an hour and a 
half to talking about the personnel of the 
Air Force rather than to the subject of 
equipment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I can give my dis- 
tinguished colleague a little encourage- 
ment, because I am told that next year 
we are going to step up these expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. This situation 
has not developed in the past year or 2 
years or 3 years; it has been developing 
ever since World War II. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, with the 
indulgence of the Senator from Arizona, 
let me say I am glad he has made his 
statement. I am very sure there is one 
vote the committee will have on the $20 
million increase for personnel. It makes 
me most happy. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Sena- 
tor tell me whether $20 million is suffi- 
cient? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. According to the best 
information we have, $20 million is 
probably not sufficient, bu 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is sufficient for 
a one-third step-up. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. All I am trying to 
point out is that so far I have not heard 
enough stress placed on personnel. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think if the Senator 
had read my first statement he would 
know that I devoted several pages to 
nothing but personnel. When we talk 
about personnel, there is no question that 
the Senator from Arizona is correct, but 
an increase in personnel cannot be taken 
care of merely by fringe benefits in order 
to induce men to remain in the service. 
Corporals, sergeants, second lieutenants, 
and first lieutenants are extremely es- 
sential, and we should take care of them, 
but I have not heard anyone complain 
about another shortage, which is in the 
higher echelon. A national magazine, 
less than 3 or 4 weeks ago, contained a 
statement regarding the many admirals 
and generals who are now working in 
private enterprise. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not think 
that enters into this discussion at all. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL and Mr. JACK- 
SON addressed the Chair, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Virginia yield, and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I should like to 
yield to my colleague from Massachu- 
setts, and then I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I wish to emphasize what the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], has said, 
as well as what has been said by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez]. Every man in uniform and 
every civilian in the Air Force believes 
that the personnel situation can be 
helped by fringe benefits and in various 
other ways, but perhaps more by creat- 
ing a new group of technicians, 

I should like to take exception to one 
statement which the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has made. General LeMay and 
many other generals, and also many 
civilian officials, have testified that to- 
day we have the best Air Force in the 
world. No one has said that it would 
be the second best Air Force in the world 
2, 3, or 4 years from now. What they 
have said is that they are worried about 
whether it will be such a deterrent as to 
prevent an attack upon us. That is 
the principal issue; and the problem will 
be solved, as others have said, by per- 
sonnel rather than by planes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Let us realize the 
difference between putting specific words 
in General LeMay’s mouth and what he 
actually said. He said that on the pres- 
ent basis Russia was gaining superiority; 
and that if we continue on the present 
basis, then 4 years from now Russia 
would have superior airpower. If that 
does not forecast that we will be second 
best, it might mean that we will be third 
best. Certainly we will not be first. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We can never 
engage in a numbers race with Russia. 
What we must do is to keep up the qual- 
ity of our planes and of our research. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I agree with the 
Senator's statement, because Russia has 
twice as many planes as we have. She 
outnumbers us in every respect except as 
to B-47's. 

I wish to finish my remarks with this 
thought. We have the best potential in 
the world in our American youth. They 
must be trained. They must be ade- 
quately equipped. We need not match 
Russia in numbers, but there are certain 
fundamentals with which we must be 
concerned. I think it was with that in 
mind that General LeMay and the other 
persons I have quoted considered all the 
factors which must be kept in mind. 
They admit that we cannot even try to 
catch up with Russia on the ground; 
that is out of reason. Similarly, we may 
not be able to keep up with Russia in the 
building of submarines; that is not in 
the plans, and certainly it is not in the 
present budget. 

But we do not have to think, when it 
comes to the realm of flying a bomber 
3,000, 4,000, or 5,000 miles, and dropping 
bombs, that we are second to anybody. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iagree with the 
Senator from Virginia as to that. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Much has been said 
about the United States not having a 
better personnel program. I could not 
agree more with anything than with 
what has been said on that subject by 
my distinguished colleagues this after- 
noon. I think the record should be 
made clear, however, so that every Sena- 
tor will realize the exact situation. The 
truth is that the committee which is in- 
vestigating airpower has asked for rec- 
ommendations for improvements in the 
personnel program. We have not re- 
ceived those recommendations from the 
Department of Defense. Therefore, it is 
rather difficult for Senators to be called 
upon to improve the personnel program 
when we do not have the recommenda- 
tions from the Department. 

We should not have to ask the Depart- 
ment of Defense for recommendations; 
they should have been submitted by the 
Department on the Department’s own 
volition. 

What all this boils down to is dollars. 
There is no substitute for money when it 
comes to getting a stronger Air Force. 
If we are to have more planes, we must 
have the supporting resources of per- 
sonnel, bases, research, and development. 
That all costs money. It is not possible 
to concentrate on the training of per- 
sonnel in order to fly the planes, but not 
ask for money. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Everyone must 
agree with that statement. 

In the case of the Army, if we are to 
have more military bases overseas, it 
will be necessary to have more ground 
troops to guard the bases. That all adds 
up to more money. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iyield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If I may. I should 
like to have the attention of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts. I had to leave the floor temporar- 
ily. I should like to ask a question of 
the Senator from Virginia based upon 
some of the observations which he made 
in response to questions I understand 
were asked by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

It is true, is it not, that in 1948 it was 
said we could not match the Communists 
man for man on the ground. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely; and 
all the witnesses testificd to that effect. 

-Mr. SYMINGTON. In 1952 it was 

agreed, was it not, that we could not 
afford to match Russia submarine for 
submarine? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That has not been 
so completely agreed to, but it has been 
tacitly understood. Of course, we have 
made no effort to do so. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Inasmuch as Rus- 
sia now has hundreds more submarines— 
many more times the number than we 
have—regardless of the reasons for this 
situation, the decision has been made; 
has it not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Indubitably. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Recently, the De- 
partment of Defense, and I believe even 
higher authority, stated that the United 
States could not afford to match the 
Communists plane for plane. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct; 
but the statement was that it was not 
necessary. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Neither are we 
matching Russia scientist for scientist 
or engineer for engineer in our training 
programs. Is not that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. All the testimony 
is that Russia is moving ahead of us in 
the matter of trained scientists. They 
are training twice as many as we train. 
Russia provides attractive rewards for 
scientists. All Russia’s schools are chan- 
neling scientists into the production 
effort. 

I have placed in the Recorp the speech 
made by former Senator Benton, in 
which he sets forth how Russia is mov- 
ing ahead of us in those fields. He said 
that if we are worried about being 
bombed, we had better give some thought 
as to how to win a war without firing 
a shot. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. With the excep- 
tion of our carrier force and our me- 
dium bomber force, the latter becoming 
rapidly less and less effective because of 
the deterioration of our base structure 
around the world, which my colleague 
from Washington [{Mr. Jackson] will 
develop in more detail, it now appears 
that there is little in which we can afford 
to match Russia. Is not that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. General LeMay 
wanted to match Russia’s Bison with our 
B-52. But he said it is now too late. 
We cannot do it except by going onto a 
full, all-out basis. He said that even if 
we provided $3,800,000,000 for 8 years, 
we would not actually match the Soviet 
Union, but that with our superior tech- 
nique and skill we could deter them from 
seeking a fight. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Since I have had 
the honor of being in the Senate, many 
Senators have taken the floor in opposi- 
tion to military appropriations on the 
ground there already was a large amount 
of unexpended funds. I hope we can 
give the Senate, before this debate is 
over, the truth about our aircraft pro- 
duction. But if any Senator is interested 
in resisting appropriations for more 
money, the best way to do that would 
be to think up ways to further reduce 
aircraft production. Is not that true? 
Would they not in that way have a good 
argument for less money, because of 
greater unexpended funds? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That would be the 
easiest way to impound money. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The record of un- 
expended funds and the record of air- 
craft production are tied together. I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
if he will tell us anything he can, of an 
unclassified nature, as to whether this 
administration is even approximating 
its own schedule of B-52 production. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I hope I am not 
disclosing any classified information, but 
I must say that we are not approaching 
even the administration’s schedule on 
actual deliveries. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would most 
respectfully say that that is not a strictly 
accurate statement. There has been a 
defect in the plane which is now being 
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cured. It cannot be stated on the floor— 
at least I will not state on the floor— 
the numbers of planes or the produc- 
tion schedule of the planes. All I can 
say is that I believe—and I have every 
reason to believe—that the production 
of B—-52’s is going forward on schedule, 
and that by next January, when Con- 
gress returns and we can ask more ques- 
tions, the program will be on schedule. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not deny that 
it will be on schedule by next January; 
I simply say that my impression is that 
the production of B—52’s is behind sched- 
ule today. I could state the number 
which have been delivered between Jan- 
uary and June, but I do not want to speak 
out of turn. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the Senator 
from Virginia know the name of the air- 
craft company which makes the B-52? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No. : 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is the Boeing 
Aircraft Co. Does the Senator know that 
before a B-52 can leave the Boeing plant, 
and fly away, it must be taken by truck 
or trailer across a main highway, U. S. 
Highway 99? i 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have heard 
something to that effect, yes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Therefore, thou- 
sands of persons have the opportunity to 
see every B-52 which is built. Does the 
Senator know that? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I asume the Rus- 
sians know all the details about matters 
which I have heard in the greatest con- 
fidence, but which I myself cannot dis- 
close. j 

Mr. SYMINGTON. But the fact is, is 
it not, that every B-52 which leaves the 
Boeing plant, before it reaches the field 
from which it will fiy, must be escorted 
slowly, by a trailer or tractor, across one 
of the main highways of the United 
States, on which highway there are no 
security restrictions of any kind what- 
soever? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As the planes 
leave the factory, anyone can see them 
move across the ground. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

I disagree with the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. There is a published figure 
in excess of 500 as the number which we 
hope to obtain. There is no secret about 
that number. However, we do not have 
even a small percentage of that total, 
even if we include every plane being held 
up because of defects. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. JACKSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator from 
Missouri was out of the Chamber when I 
had a colloquy with the Senator from 
Virginia. The junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia and I are not in complete accord 
on most of these matters. But what 
constantly frightens me in these annual 
discussions about airpower and the 
United States position in airpower is that 
our Air Force is referred to as a second- 
class or a second-rate air force. I main- 
tain, as a member of that Air Force, that 
that is not so. 
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I think this type of discussion is very 
healthy, indeed, if it aids to keep up the 
rate of production and to assure ade- 
quate personnel. But I do not like to 
have the position taken on the floor, par- 
ticularly by my distinguished friend from 
Missouri (Mr. Symrncton], that the 
United States today has a second-rate 
air force. 

I think we can maintain or even in- 
crease our rate of production. 

The Air Force is not engaged in a num- 
bers racket. However, in the Air Force 
we have a kind of numbers game with 
personnel. We simply are not attracting 
young men to the Air Force; or, having 
obtained them, we are not keeping them. 
That, to me, is the problem. It is nota 
new problem; it was in existence when 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
became head of the Air Force, and at the 
end of World War II. Through Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations 
alike, it seems to me, we have failed to 
recognize that service in the Armed 
Forces today is a profession on an equal 
basis with the profession of a lawyer or 
doctor or merchant, and that the com- 
pensation provided should be sufficient 
to make a career in the Armed Forces 
attractive. That question started the 
whole argument. 

Before I take my seat, I again say, Let 
us not leave in the minds of the American 
people the inference that we do not have 
a good Air Force today. I think such an 
impression would hurt the morale of the 
personnel of the Air Force. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I enjoyed the 
question asked by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona. But when he says I 
stated we had a second-rate Air Force, 
he is putting words in my mouth. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I shall take them 
back out of the mouth of the Senator, but 
such words are coming out of the mouths 
of other Senators on this floor, and they 
should not be, 

Mr. SYMINGTON: We have had 
sworn testimony from many com- 
manders in the military service that if 
the present policies of this administra- 
tion continue, we can only end up with 
a second-rate Air Force at some date in 
the not too distant future. Some day 
current policies will have to be changed, 
or else we will have a second-rate Air 
Force. I refer my friend from Arizona 
to the sworn testimony of General Le- 
May, General Partridge, and many 
others, that unless we change the policies 
of this administration—which policies 
are the reason for the debate this after- 
noon—we shall have a second-rate Air 
Force. Then we shall add our second- 
rate Air Force to our quantitatively 
second-rate Army, and to our second- 
rate underseas Navy. The policies of 
this administration are policies which 
are going to make us, very shortly, 
second rate in the air. The sworn testi- 
mony before the subcommittee proves 
that statement. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I hope we can 
keep this debate on a high level, that we 
can keep politics out of it, and that we 
can stress to the American people the 
need for the expenditure of these funds. 
This is not a new problem. Our military 
leaders still do not recognize that the Air 
Force is the pivotal point around which 
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we should build our whole military 
strategy. I blame that attitude partly 
on Congress, partly on the administra- 


tion, ‘and partly on the old school tie, 


when we have a new school. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The junior Sena- 
tor from Missouri was authorized by the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services to start an investigation of air 
power last February. Since that time, I 
believe it is correct to say I have not in 
any way referred to this question of 


money. Each year the question of air- 


power becomes more secondary to the 
question of money. For once, I hope we 
can get before the American people the 
fact that an additional $1 billion or an 
additional half billion dollars is not the 
most important consideration, because if 
the American people learn the truth with 
respect to United States air power as 
against that of the Soviet Union, the 


question of money will automatically be 


taken care of. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I could not agree 
with the Senator from Missouri more 
completely. In conclusion, I merely 
wish to say I should not like to have the 
young men who are standing on alerts 
at airstrips at the distant early warning 
lines, and I should not like to have bomb- 
ing crews on 24-hour alerts, hear coming 
from us the assertion that we have a 
second-rate air force today. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr, JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
add one statement to that which I made 
to the Senator from Missouri. I had 
made certain notes, and I have had them 
gone over for security reasons. I wanted 
to make certain I would not break secu- 
rity regulations. In relation to the B-52, 
we have one wing in service. Additional 
wings will be added in 1957. If the 1957 
budget is carried out as drafted; we shall 
have 500 B-52’s. Presumably there will 
be new orders for B-52’s in the 1958 
budget, but the decision as to how many 
has not yet. been made. That is the 
statement I have had gone over for secu- 
rity reasons. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. When will we 
have 500 B-52’s? 


Mr. SALTONSTALL, By October 1958. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. I hope the Senator 
from Washington will yield to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to call a state- 
ment made by General LeMay to the 
attention of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. To what page of 
the hearings is the Senator referring? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Page 1222 of the hear- 
ings, last paragraph. General LeMay 
said: 

If one takes the new estimates of projected 
Soviet capability at face value and measures 
them against our current programs only one 
conclusion can be drawn. The supremacy 
which we enjoy today is on the wane. By 
1959 the Soviets will have the superior stra- 
tegic air force. I have yet to see our intel- 
ligent people overestimate his capability. 
The new estimates demanded new studies of 
our force requirements. Our new studies 
conclude that no less than B-52's and 
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B-47's supported by jet tankers are 
required to meet the new Soviet threat in 
1960. 


That is the justification for the recom- 
mendation of the committee that the Air 
Force be given the extra money. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not want to 
prolong this discussion, because I know 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington is anxious to proceed with his re- 
marks, but I am in complete accord with 
what the Senator from New Mexico has 
said, and I am in complete accord with 
the statement of General LeMay, as read 
by the Senator. Certainly, in the field of 
their economy, the Russians are showing 
rapid strides. It is an amazing thing to 
see the Communist nation slowly taking 
on capitalist methods, such as incentive 
pay, leasing of farms, and private owner- 
ship, while we in this country embrace 
more and more of the Socialist economic 
ideas. If that continues, then we might 
have a second-rate Air Force in the 
future. If this policy goes on in this 
country for too long, we might become 
the great slave nation and Russia might 
become the great free republic of the 
world. 

I agree with the Senator and with 
General LeMay that we must review our 
methods. > 

My whole remarks have been directed 
to the point that we should not criti- 
cize our Air Force as being second rate, 
because today it is the best. I will go 
along with everything the Senator has- 
said about the future. I will go along 
with the suggestion that there should 
be a nonpartisan effort to appraise the 
situation. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. It should bean Ameri- 
can effort, and not a partisan effort. 

.Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I vield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts has risen 
on the floor of the Senate to announce, 
presumably with pleasure, that the pro- 
duction of B-52’s will be some 500 by 
October 1958. i 

The American. people have the right 
to know that that quantity is nothing as 
compared to which the commanding gen- 
eral of the Strategic Air Force believes 
is necessary for the security of the United 
States. It is only a small fraction of 
what he believes is the necessary quan- 
tity. In addition, the number of B-52’s. 
being delivered to the Air Force, regard- 
less of the reasons, is nothing like the 
planned schedule for yesterday or today; 
and tomorrow is always another story. 

The distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has now stated that the num- 
ber of planes for the Air Force, by Octo- 
ber 1958, will be nothing as compared 
to what General LeMay believes is es- 
sential. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am not re- 
sponsible for the last statement made 
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by the Senator from Missouri. I merely 
stated what the number of bombers 
would be by that date. I did not say 
whether the commanding general said 
that number was adequate or inade- 
quate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
ask my good friend from Massachusetts 
why he states the figure as one he thinks 
will solve the problem, if the figure he 
has given out is small compared to what 
General LeMay says is needed? In ad- 
dition, the number of B-52’s we shall 
have by October 1958, will be nothing 
like the 500 the Senator has referred to, 
if we can take as precedent the num- 
ber we have today as compared with 
what it was stated the Air Force would 
have last January. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I simply gave 
the number as a factual number. I did 
not give it as a bad or good or indifferent 
figure. I simply stated it out as the 
fact. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If I may respect- 
fully say so, it is not a fact; it is the 
opinion of the Department of Defense, 
not a fact. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would be happy 
if the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts would give the number of B-52’s 
which have been delivered. It would 
solve a lot of our problems in this dis- 
cussion. 5 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. From the in- 
formation I have, that figure is a secu- 
rity figure which we cannot reveal, and 
I shall not reveal it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
Senator knows that every B-52 which is 
produced has to be taken by tractor 
across Highway No. 99. There are no 
security regulations in effect on that 
highway. Thousands of people each day 
see each B-52 built. Is the reason the 
Senator from Massachusetts does not 
give the figure because he is proud of it, 
or ashamed of it? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. For neither rea- 
son. It is because on my notes there is 
a red pencil mark through that line, in- 
asmuch as I have been asked, for secu- 
rity reasons, not to give out the infor- 
mation. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. On what note? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. On my personal 
notes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Not to give out 
what figure for security reasons? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. The figure of the 
number of planes being produced by the 
factory. 

I know where the Boeing factory is, 
just as do the Senator from Missouri 
and the Senator from Washington. I 
have been there. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Why does the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts think it is 
proper for the people of the State of 
Washington to know what is the produc- 
tion of B-52’s, but not proper for the rest- 
of the country to know what is that 
production? 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. They may or 
may not know what the production is. 
If other Senators wish to give out that 
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President, 
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figure, they may do so; but I do not wish 
to reveal the figure when the Department 
of Defense has asked me, for security 
reasons, not to do so. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts know there is no 
security whatever as regards the number 
of B-52’s produced at the Boeing plant? 
If that is correct, does the Senator from 
Massachusetts believe it is proper for the 
American people not to be informed? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Presumably the 
factories must continue to be located 
where they are at this time. 

I may say semifacetiously that a few 
days ago the Senator from Washington 
and I voted against the dispersal bill; but 
perhaps in this case there should be dis- 
persal, so the people could not know the 
number of planes coming from the 
plants. 

Speaking seriously, I merely say that 
to the best of my ability I shall see to it 
that I do not state on this floor infor- 
mation which I have been advised should 
not, for securty reasons, be stated pub- 
licly; and I am sure that the Senator 
from Missouri does not want such infor- 
mation to be stated publicly either. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Washington yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
figure of 13 a month—which means 
nothing as against actual production— 
and the figure of 17 a month—and the 
figure of 20 a month—did not originate 
with me. Those figures are “planted” 
figures periodically coming from the De- 
partment of Defense, in effort to place 
in the minds of the American people the 
idea that 13, 17, or 20 B—52’s would 
shortly be produced per month. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, for 8 
weeks the Special Air Force Subcommit- 
tee has received testimony on the re- 
quirements of a modern air force. That 
testimony has centered on four major 
elements, which taken together, deter- 
mine air force effectiveness, namely, 
planes, personnel, bases, and research 
and development. 

I am happy to see that the Appropria- 
tions Committee has proposed additional 
funds for each of these four elements. 
The performance of our Air Force is pro- 
portional to the availability of modern 
aircraft, manned by trained personnel, 
with properly dispersed and guarded 
bases, backed up by adequate research 
and development. 

I do not believe this is the occasion 
for lengthy remarks on my part. My 
views are well known to the Senate. I 
wish to comment briefly on the recom- 
mended increase in Air Force spending. 

Mr, President, the funds we vote this 
week will not augment the air power we 
now have. Our strength of the moment 
results from decisions made several years 
ago. What we are now deciding is the 
kind of Air Force we shall have 3 years 
hence. 

Today, we have the best Air Force in 
the world, But, Mr. President, unless 
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we expand current programs, our stra- 
tegic striking power will soon be inferior 
to Russia’s. On June 11, General LeMay 
told the Appropriations Committee: 

The supremacy which we enjoy today is 
on the wane. By 1959 the Soviets will have 
the superior strategic air force. 


This testimony stands uncontradicted 
and uncontested. Mr. President, it is 
now in our hands to maintain our su- 
premacy in air power or to lose it to the 
Soviet Union. 

I am pleased to see that a major 
portion of the recommended increase 
would go for additional B-52 bombers. 

The argument has been made that 
the extra funds proposed in this bill 
cannot be spent this year. This argu- 
ment is based on the premise that our 
productive plant cannot promptly absorb 
the increase. In my opinion, this con- 
tention is utterly unsound. The record 
is clear that our B-52 production can 
readily be doubled. The Boeing plant 
at Seattle is not operating any one of 
its three shifts at full capacity; and the 
same situation prevails at its Wichita 
plant. With the step-up in goals that 
these additional funds will permit, pro- 
duction schedules can be adjusted rap- 
idly with a minimum effort. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me? d 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Within the limits of 
security, I wonder whether the Senator 
from Washington can answer this ques- 
tion: If, under the present program, we 
are to have 500 B-52’s in 1958, accord- 
ing to the figures submitted to the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] what additional number shall 
we have if we accept the $1,200,000,000 
figure; and does the Senator from 
Washington know the basis of the state- 
ment about 500 B—52’s, as made by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Washington will yield, 
I believe I can answer that question, 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In the figure of 
$1,160,000,000, referred to by the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] there is $800 million for air- 
planes. That would be roughly equiva- 
lent to 100 B-52’s, 

Mr, JACKSON. Yes; I will say that 
one B-52 costs approximately $8 million. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. With spares. 

Mr, JACKSON. Does that figure in- 
clude spares? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. So in one case, 100 
B-52’s would be added, and in the other 
case, 50 B-52’s would be added; is that 
correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In one case there 
would be $800 million, which would be 
equivalent to 100 B-52 planes. In the 
revision, that figure has been reduced 
from $800 million to $350 million. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That represent 35 
B-52’s, does it? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
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said that in 1958 we would have 500 
B-52’s. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That will depend 
upon the rate of production. Actually, 
in this bill, a certain amount of money 
is included for more B-52’s, on the basis 
of appropriating $1,600,000,000, if $800 
million of that amount is for the pro- 
curement of aircraft. 

When the planes would be obtained 
would depend upon the schedule. 

The number of B-52’s which would be 
obtained with $800 million would total 
100. When we would obtain them would 
depend upon the rate of production. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should like to ask 
one more question of the Senator from 
Washington. It has been suggested that 
next year the administration will re- 
quest more funds for the production or 
procurement of airplanes. Will there be 
any advantage in postponing the request 
for additional funds? Would there be 
such an advantage because of the pos- 
sibility of the production of newer types 
or the possibility of advances which 
might be made between the present time 
and a year from now? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am glad the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has asked that question. I shall 
discuss that matter in a moment, in con- 
nection with my prepared remarks. At 
this time let me say that we do not have 
a replacement for the B-52; that is the 
uncontested testimony of General Putt, 
if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In other words, the 
question, then, is simply whether an ad- 
ditional number of B-52’s of the same 
type will be available a year sooner than 
they would be if the money were made 
available next year? Is that correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. I cannot state the ex- 
act time; but the question is how rapidly 
are we going to obtain them. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But all other things 
being equal, the question is whether this 
year or next year we shall provide funds 
for additional planes of the same type; 
is that correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes—— 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will my colleague repeat his question? 
I had difficulty hearing him. 

Mr. KENNEDY. My question was this: 
If it is assumed that we would simply 
spend more money next year for air- 
craft—and Secretary Quarles has sug- 
gested that that would be the case— 
will such money, if spent next year, be 
spent for a later version of the B-52 or 
for the version now available? 

The Senator from Washington has 
said that the money spent next year 
would be spent for the same type of 
plane. Then I asked him whether it is a 
fact that we would receive the B-52’s 
sooner if we spent the money this year, 
rather than next year; and he was about 
to answer that question. 

Mr. JACKSON. I shall go into that 
question in a moment. 

The usual argument made about not 
turning out too many planes of a certain 
type is that a new type is coming along, 
and we do not want to have a great 
number of obsolete aircraft on hand. 
However, in connection with the B-52, 
the point is that we do not have such a 
plane coming along. Until we get the 
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IBM or the ICBM, this is the one means 
of delivering a retaliatory atomic attack 
by air from the United States or from the 
North American Continent. It is the 
only intercontinental means we have in 
the jet-propulsion field. We now have 
the B-36, but the B-36 cannot carry out 
its mission much longer, in view of the 
growing air defenses of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion, which he may or may not be able 
to answer? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In view of the prob- 
lems in Iceland and other places, would 
it be possible for the United States to de- 
liver an atomic bomb from any of our 
bases overseas without prior consultation 
with the governments involved. 

Mr. JACKSON. I prefer not to go into 
that subject. I may say, in general, that 
there might be problems. It is not the 
most reliable means of defense, so far as 
we are concerned. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield before he leaves 
the discussion of the B-52? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I show the Sena- 
tor a picture of the B-52 plant, with 
which I am sure he is familiar. It shows 
a B-52 coming out of the Boeing plant, 
with thousands of people around it. It 
is a correct statement, is it not, that the 
only way this B-52 can leave the plant 
is to cross United States Highway No. 99? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. It 
must cross United States Highway No. 99, 
which runs through the city of Seattle. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Calling the Sena- 
tor’s attention to this picture, is the Sen- 
ator familiar with the site? 

Mr. JACKSON. The junior Senator 
from Washington has passed the plant 
many times. Everyone in the area 
knows the situation. Anyone traveling 
up and down United States Highway No. 
99 is familiar with the situation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Therefore thou- 
sands of people on the highway and 
thousands of people in the plant, if they 
are interested in the number of B-52’s 
being produced in this country—in which 
a possible enemy would be exceedingly 
interested—could find it out without any 
difficulty whatsoever, could they not? 

Mr. JACKSON. I think we might 
clarify the subject. I believe that mem- 
bers of the Press Gallery are aware of the 
fact that General LeMay gave produc- 
tion figures, at least from the first of 
January, for each month up through 
April. Those figures were approved for 
release by the Department of Defense 
censor, so I think there is no question 
about security at this point so far as the 
Department of Defense is concerned, in- 
asmuch as the Department approved 
the release of the production figures 
with respect to B-52’s from January on. 
I would rather not disclose those figures 
now, because I do not have the published 
testimony before me, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. To the best of the 
Senator’s knowledge these pictures are 
correct, are they not? 

Mr. JACKSON. There is no question 
about it. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Therefore there 
is no problem of any kind from the 
standpoint of Soviet interest in knowing 
how many B-52'’s are produced in this 
country. 

Mr. JACKSON. Apparently the De- 
partment of Defense came to that con- 
clusion when it released the production 
figures given by General LeMay in open 
session. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I had not intend- 
ed to ask the Senator a question. I was 
listening with very great interest to the 
colloquy between the Senator from 
Washington and the Senator from Mis- 
souri. But since the opportunity is made 
available to me, let me ask the Senator 
a question which is also addressed to the 
Senator from Missouri. Has the Sena- 
tor received any explanation whatever, 
in any committee of which he is a 
member, or any suggestion as to what 
the United States shculd do with respect 
to expanding its Air Force, now that 
the former editor of Prayda, who was 
promoted to take the place of Mr. Molo- 
tov as Foreign Minister, has just com- 
pleted a tour of Egypt, which resulted 
not only in an agreement with Soviet 
Russia to furnish Egypt with arms, but 
in a totalitarian election in Egypt by 
which Colonel Nasser, now Premier, has 
been elected President, with no opposi- 
tion party being permitted to exist? 

In the face of this and other evidences 
of the activity of Soviet Russia, through 
the new regime; in the fact of 18 months 
conversations which a representative of 
our State Department has held in 
Geneva, without results, looking to the 
release of American citizens who are 
falsely and illegally held prisoner by 
Communist China, has the Senator 
heard any suggestion emanating from 
the administration—or, should I say, 
the Department of Defense—as to what 
should be done in connection with the 
question of the preservation and ex- 
pansion of American airpower? 

How can we be so utterly complacent 
about what we can do in the future, 
in the face of the news coming over the 
radio and television day after day about 
the growing acuteness of the situation 
in the Middle East, where Soviet Rus- 
sia is promoting a policy directly an- 
tagonistic to that which our State De- 
partment and the regents at the White 
House pretend they want the United 
States to follow? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Defense Depart- 
ment has a program. The Defense De- 
partment proposes to postpone the build- 
up of airpower. I should like to read 
into the Recorp at this point the tes- 
timony of the Secretary of the Air Force, 
Donald Quarles, before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee on May 11, 1956: 

If we are to continue to support an Air 
Force program of this magnitude there is 
no escape from a substantially larger budget 
in fiscal year 1958 than the one we are sub- 
mitting this year. 


General Twining, Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee on the same day, said: 

The budget is really going up consider- 
ably next year—a greatly increased budget. 
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General Twining, on February 21, 
1956, before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, said: 

The program I have outlined and the 
budget for fiscal year 1957 is austere. It 
meets only our most essential needs on a 
minimum basis. To keep this minimum 
program going and to reach and support 
137 wings will require an increased budget 
in 1958. On this basis, I urge support of 
this year’s program. 


Charles E. Wilson, at a press confer- 
ence on December 20, 1955, said: 

Quite a few of the economies that we have 
been able to achieve are what are often re- 
ferred to as “one-shot savings.” In other 
words, you can’t do the same every year. 
We are about through that stage of it, just 
like we are about through being able to 
carry out the program from money pre- 
viously appropriated. We are getting closer 
to where the appropriations are going to 
have to be substantially in line with esti- 
mated expenditures so that we can keep the 
thing going. Maybe that will have to go 
up a little bit. 


Since he made that statement he had 
to concede, a week before we started 
the airpower investigation, that he 
needed a quarter of a billion dollars more 
money. 

There is a program, but the program 
is to postpone the procurement of the 
long-range intercontinental jet bombers, 
which remain the foundation of our 
atomic retaliatory air striking force. I 
do not believe we can afford to postpone 
a program so vital to the security of our 
country. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator will 
permit me to say a few words, with the 
understanding that he will not lose the 
floor, let me say that in 1951 and 1952 the 
United States Senate, by yea and nay 
votes of more than 70 to 0, passed mili- 
tary appropriation bills which were de- 
signed to insure that the United States 
would possess the greatest airpower in 
the world. The purpose of the commit- 
tee which recommended those appro- 
priations, and the purpose of the Senate, 
which unanimously approved them, was 
to be certain that no power on earth 
should exceed the United States in air 
strength. Many of the Senators whose 
voices I have heard on the floor today 
defending the cuts of the administration 
voted with the unanimous Senate at 
that time. The conclusion was clear. 
We wanted to be certain that no other 
nation on earth should exceed the United 
States in airpower. But in 1953 appro- 
priations were cut back. 

I wish to be fair. During Democratic 
administration, because of the same false 
reasoning, appropriations made by the 
Congress for building up airpower were 
cut back when they should not have been 
cut back. The same error was made 
then that is being made now. But in 
those days there was no question that 
American airpower was the greatest in 
the world. Now we know that that is 
not the case. The Chief of the Air Force, 
General Twining, has been permitted 
to go to Moscow to witness the air show 
put on by the Soviet Union. 

No one in his right mind thinks that 
General Twining will secure from Mr. 
Khrushchev, and the other men who now 
hold power in Soviet Russia, any sugges- 
tion of disarmament. The object of the 
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air show is to intimidate the United 
States. 

Mr. JACKSON. And its allies. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The object of the 
air show is to show Egypt, the Middle 
East, and Asia that Soviet Russia has the 
airpower which will dominate the world. 
I wonder how much effect this demon- 
stration has had upon the recent de- 
cisions of the commanders of the NATO 
forces in Europe to resign, and I wonder, 
of course, why General Gruenther has 
resigned as the chief of all the military 
forces of NATO. When we see these 
things with our very eyes and hear these 
reports with our own ears, how is it pos- 
sible that Members of the Senate, in this 
presidential election year of 1956, should 
give more attention to pleas of postpone- 
ment and plans for balancing the budget 
than to the protection of the United 
States? 

Mr. JACKSON. Would the Senator 
agree that the invitation which we and 
our allies received is part of a Soviet 
attempt to demonstrate to our allies and 
to our friends around the world, and to 
neutral nations, that the industrial su- 
premacy of the United States may be 
shifting toward the Soviet Union? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct, of 
course. They are seeking to intimidate 
the free peoples of the world and to show 
them that they need depend no longer 
upon the United States. I hope the Sen- 
ate itself and the entire Congress will 
refuse to follow the pusillanimous doc- 
trine suggested by the Department of 
Defense. My concern about it is that 
within a year we shall be defending our 
shores in a hot war, not a cold war. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
in the long history of airpower we have 
never found ourselves in a position where 
we had too many planes at any one time? 

Mr, O'MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Unless it was at the 
conclusion of hostilities, at the end of 
World War II. We then made the mis- 
take of disarming, when we should have 
continued to maintain our Air Force. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I remember very 
well when, as an excuse for our failure 
to ratify the treaty of the League of Na- 
tions, the Republican leaders upon this 
floor, with the aid of some Democrats, 
fought against it, and then the Harding 
administration, in order to demonstrate 
that it was for peace, agreed to sink the 
American Navy. And it was sunk, In- 
stead of having the second largest Navy 
in the world, we ended up with a Navy 
smaller than even that of Japan. We 
paid the price for that at Pearl Harbor. 
It is beyond my understanding now any 
Member of Congress, no matter what his 
party, should continue to fight against 
a guaranty that the United States of 
America shall remain before the whole 
world as the greatest power in the air. 
To be the greatest power in the air, we 
must have not only planes, but guided 
missiles and long-range bombers. We 
know that representatives of Soviet Rus- 
sia in this country are even now seeking 


to return to Russia certain Russian citi-. 


zens who sought to escape communism 
by coming to the United States.. Spokes- 
men in the Russian Embassy in Wash- 
ington have tried to intimidate and have 
succeeded in intimidating some and 
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sending them back to Russia, and Mem- 
bers of the Senate, in the face of such 
facts, say, “Oh, we can let it go until next 
year or the year after that.” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming for having made a 
very excellent statement. He served as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Armed 
Services of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for many years. 

He speaks from great personal knowl- 
edge, and he knows the dangers inherent 
in any kind of penny-pinching program 
when we deal with this all-important 
area of national security. I compliment 
the Senator for a very excellent contri- 
bution. 

Mr. President, it is argued further that, 
being preoccupied with the production 
rates of B-52's, we have ignored the ef- 
fectiveness of the medium range B-47 
bomber operating from overseas bases. 
The capabilities of the B-47 are not in 
question. But the B-47, without overseas 
bases, cannot substitute for the B-52. 
And the truth is that our overseas bases 
are becoming less and less reliable to sup- 
port our air-atomic power. From Iceland 
to Okinawa, key strategic bases are now 
under political attack. 

For example, in Iceland, we are dan- 
gerously close to being evicted. North 
Africa is in tumult: Five United States 
airbases in Morocco have been in doubt- 
ful status since Morocco won her sov- 
ereignty. The airbase in Libya is under 
strong anti-Western pressures. Key 
bases are now up for renewal in the agi- 
tated Middle East. 

Of course, we hope that we will not 
be denied the use of these important 
overseas bases. However, we and our 
B-47’s could be excluded from these bases 
overnight, and we could not, overnight, 
get the intercontinental planes to op- 
erate without them. 

Another unsound argument is being 
made. We are told that it is foolish to 
spend more money for B—52’s, because 
the B-52 will soon be replaced by a new 
and better plane. But, Mr. President, 
the fact is that no replacement is in 
sight. ý 

At a hearing of the Special Air Force 
Subcommittee on May 17, General Putt 
was asked: 

What are you doing for a replacement for 
the B-52? 


In released testimony General Putt re- 
plied: 

We have only some research and develop- 
ment-projects at this time. 


When asked: 


The B-58 is not to be a replacement for 
the B-52, is it? 


General Putt answered: 
No. 


According to the sworn testimony of 
General LeMay, even when we get the 
ICBM and related missiles in quantity, 
the long-range manned bomber will be 
in the picture for a long time. The 
IRBM and ICBM, when available in op- 
erational numbers, will first supplement, 
and later partially replace, our manned 
bomber force. But until we have these 
ballistic missiles in quantity, we have 
to rely almost wholly on the B-52. 
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There is no planned successor to the 
B-52. 

No weapon is obsolete so long as it 
serves as a deterrent. Nothing we have 
in sight will make the B-52 obsolete. 

The Soviets may make the B-52 ob- 
solete, in the sense that it becomes out- 
of-date relative to their weapons. That 
would be the situation if Moscow either 
develops the IRBM or the ICBM in 
quantity or if it produces before we do a 
more advanced long-range bomber than 
the B-52. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I noticed the Sen- 
ator’s remarks about the B-52. Many 
times the failure to obtain B—52’s is ex- 
plained away by emphasis on B-47 pro- 
duction. The latter is the one class of 
airplane, namely, the medium bomber, 
in which the Russians are not up to free 
world production. 

I observe a headline in this afternoon’s 
newspaper, which reads: “Oust United 
States Parties, Win Iceland Vote.” 

Will not this base development, if it 
continues throughout the world, much 
reduce the importance of the B-47 to 
our national security? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. The foundation of our 
air atomic retaliatory striking power to- 
day, until we have enough B-—52’s, is our 
reliance upon the B—47; and the capabil- 
ity of the B—47 to perform that mission 
is dependent upon bases overseas. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. And on refueling. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. If 
we lose our bases overseas the B-47 will 
not be able to carry out its mission, be- 
cause we do not have the tankers neces- 
sary to permit refueling of B—47’s. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am very glad the 
Senator has raised the tanker situation, 
normally overshadowed by B-52 discus- 
sion. Is it not true that we are at least 
as short in the number of tankers neces- 
sary for B-47 operation as we are in 
B-52's? 

Mr. JACKSON. According to the 
public testimony, we are further behind 
on the tankers than we are on bombers 
at this time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If we lose over- 
seas bases—and it would seem, according 
to the newspaper this afternoon, we may 
lose the important base in Iceland, then 
the B-47, in order to be an interconti- 
nental bomber must have tankers; and 
we do not have sufficient numbers. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator has 
stated the situation correctly, as I under- 
stand it. 

(At this point Mr. Jackson yielded to 
Mr. JoHNson of Texas, who submit- 
ted a proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, which, with the ensuing col- 
loquy, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of Mr. JACK- 
SON’S speech.) 

Mr. JACKSON. But Mr. President, if 
the Kremlin does achieve this sort of 
success, then we are going to need all 
the more B—52’s. Under these conditions 
the larger our fleet of B—52’s, the better 
off we will be—the more B—52’s we had 
on hand, the greater would be our chance 


President, 
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still to deter Moscow, or if deterrence 
fails, to retaliate with some effectiveness. 

It should be clear that there is no rea- 
son for holding back on production of 
more B—52’s on grounds that there is a 
better plane on the horizon. 

There is nothing new about the argu- 
ments against a step-up in spending for 
the B-52. The Pentagon politicians 
have made the same arguments ever 
since some of us advocated a B-52 speed- 
up over a year ago. 

However, the Pentagon politicians 
have reversed themselves twice. Back 
in May 1955, even after the Moscow fiy- 
by, Secretary Wilson told a press con- 
ference he thought no more B-52 funds 
were needed. But in June, less than a 
month later, he asked for about one 
quarter billion more for B-52’s. 

In March of this year Secretary Wil- 
son told another press conference he 
thought no new funds for B—52’s were 
needed. But in April he changed his 
tune again and asked for about one 
quarter billion more. 

This is why I cannot be surprised at 
the attitude of Secretary Wilson toward 
the increase recommended by the Appro- 
priations Committee. It fits the pattern 
of error which has marked his approach 
to our military requirements. 

I am glad that both the committee 
amendment and the substitute of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces! provide added money for Air 
Force research and development. 

This country has already surrendered 
the lead to Moscow in quantity of air- 
power. It is the unanimous verdict of 
professional military men that the Rus- 
sians are now closing the gap in quality. 
In the words of General Twining: The 
Soviets are narrowing our margin of su- 
periority. They have long since passed 
us in quantity and they are making re- 
markable strides in quality.” 

The Kremlin achieves this result in 
part because it concentrates talent and 
money on research and development. 
Russian leaders know the best route to 
the most powerful air force in the world. 

And what has been our policy? We 
have imposed a fixed dollar ceiling on 
Air Force research and development. 
Projects have been deferred for lack of 
funds. Urgent work has been stretched 
out. Breakthroughs have been dropped 
that should have been followed up. 

Before our special Air Force Subcom- 
mittee on May 17, General Putt listed 
11 research and development items 
which have suffered from inadequate 
funds. His testimony has been released, 
and here, in brief, are the 11 items: 

First. Work on a nuclear propulsion 
system for aircraft has been slowed. 

Second. Initiation of a new tactical 
bomber, and work on strategic bombers, 
has been delayed. 

Third. Vitally important work in the 
field of reliable electronics has been de- 
ferred, with serious implications for B-52 
performance and for jamming and coun- 
terelectronic measures. 

. Fourth. Work, almost across the 
board, in the field of missiles could have 
progressed faster with more funds. 

Fifth. Projects in research aircraft 
which would make aerodynamic explo- 
ration have been held up. 
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Sixth. The earth satellite program has 
been retarded because of too little money. 

Seventh. Funds are deficient for radar 
development to improve our air-defense 
system, particularly against long-range 
ballistic missiles. 

Eighth. Good prospects in the field of 
propulsion will go unexplored, unless 
more funds are forthcoming. 

Ninth. Important technical studies 
that would influence future programs 
have been brought almost to a standstill. 

Tenth. Funds for producing proto- 
types of aircraft are so limited that only 
one prototype is produced for each type 
of aircraft required. General Putt point- 
ed out that the intelligent thing to do 
is to produce more than one prototype, 
so that in case one prototype fails, less 
time is lost. 

Eleventh. Research in high-energy 
fuels shows great promise of substan- 
tially increasing the range of existing 
aircraft, but this research is hampered 
by insufficient resources, 

This recital by General Putt is most 
disturbing. Unless we give greater em- 
phasis and more money to our research 
and development effort, we are bound to 
lose the critical races for the discovery of 
advanced weapons. And in the nuclear 
age, Mr. President, even minor inven- 
tions in nuclear weapons can spell the 
difference between defeat and survival. 

Mr. President, our defense program 
could make good use of more money than 
it will get this year. It is the testimony 
of the administration itself that the 
defense budget will be substantially in- 
creased in 1958. Even Secretary Wilson 
said so. On May 11, General Twining 
informed the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, “the budget is really going 
up considerably next year—a greatly in- 
creased budget.” 

It is hard to see how anyone can fail 
to vote for the additional funds recom- 
mended by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, as a step in the right direction. 

General LeMay told the Appropria- 
tions Committee this month that with 
programs now in effect “by 1958-59, 
somewhere in there, the Russians will 
have as many bombers as we have,” and 
they will have “twice as many of the 
heavy bombers as we have.” 

General LeMay has asked for an addi- 
tional $3.8 billion to expand current pro- 
grams. As it stands, the increase recom- 
mended by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee is only about one-third of what Gen- 
eral LeMay believes we need. 

If any Senator is reconciled to the 
United States having the second best Air 
Force in the world, then I suggest that 
he vote against the committee’s propo- 
sal. But if the Senate wants the United 
States to continue to have the best Air 
Force, then I urge that we support the 
committee’s recommendation. 

Mr. President, I recently attempted to 
summarize my thinking on American de- 
fense policy in an article published in 
the New York Times magazine section of 
May 20, 1956, entitled “Toward a Supe- 
rior Force in Being.“ r 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOWARD A SUPERIOR “Force IN BEING” 

(By HENRY M. JACKSON) 


WasHIncTon.—For the second year in a 
row, the 84th Congress is challenging a de- 
fense budget approved and submitted by the 
first five-star general eyer to reach the White 
House. While the budget has been ques- 
tioned primarily by Democrats, the ironic 
nature of the debate is compounded by the 
unusual reluctance of their Republican col- 
leagues to come to the President’s defense. 

In the public view, the.defense contro- 
versy appears to rest largely on questions of 
dollars and cents. It is certainly true that 
budgetary issues play a central role. In & 
wider sense, however, the debate concerns 
the basic form that our Defense Establish- 
ment shall take in a period which does not 
find us at war, and certainly does not find 
us at peace as we once knew it. 

In essence, the question is whether we can 
be content to rely on our defense potential, 
or whether we must resolve to acquire the 
“force in being” adequate to protect our 
security. “Force in being,” as I understand 
the phrase, describes the actual military 
strength available to us for immediate use— 
as opposed to the latent resources on which 
we can draw tomorrow, the next day, or 
sometime in the future. 

Of the several factors which combine to 
produce this debate, two are of special im- 
portance. The first is a growing awareness, 
in Congress and elsewhere, of the threaten- 
ing achievements of the Soviets in the de- 
velopment and production of new weapons. 
In light of recent history, Khrushchev’s 
latest forecast of Russian progress in the mis- 
sile field cannot be discounted. The record 
is clear that similar Soviet predictions on the 
A-bomb and H-bomb were promptly con- 
firmed in fact. Disturbing knowledge of 
Russian accomplishments led some of us in 
Congress to demand, many months ago, that 
our air-atomic program (including missiles) 
be drastically revised. 

It is apparent now that this same knowl- 
edge has created some uneasiness in the 
executive branch. Just 3 months after sub- 
mitting his original budget, the President 
last month asked Congress for an extra half- 
billion dollars in defense funds—almost half 
of which is slated for additional production 
of B-52 bombers. It is likely that further 
increases in defense spending will result from 
the current study of the Air Force by a 
special Senate Armed Services subcommittee. 

The second factor affecting the budget 
controversy is the realization—as yet dim in 
some quarters—that a workday, routine ap- 
proach to matters of defense simply does not 
fit the strategic patterns of the hydrogen 
era. 

The fact is that we will never again in total 
war be permitted to mobilize armed strength 
as we did after December 7, 1941. The pre- 
cious gifts of time and space, which once per- 
mitted the construction of a vast military 
machine after hostilities had begun, are 
gone forever. 

In 1941, space was our shield—protecting 
us from the direct onslaught of the Axis 
Powers. Until the war's end, despite the 
conquest of Europe and Southeast Asia by 
our enemies, the continental United States 
lay untouched. Time was on our side too. 
The dogged stand of our allies, notably in 
Europe, gave us precious months to harness 
our industrial machine to the manufacture 
of tanks, guns, and planes. 

In terms of security, what do space and 
time hold for us today? Can we once again 
afford to lose every battle but the last? It 
is not inconceivable, in my opinion, that 
today if we lose the first battle, we may 
lose the war. Our buffers of the past have 
disappeared, 
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Time is gone because the United States 
is now one of the two great military powers 
of the world. If total war should break out, 
our involvement would be instantaneous. 
As a practical matter, the speed with which 
we entered such a war would be a critical 
factor in determining our success. For we 
now confront a power which possesses, like 
ourselves, potent nuclear weapons and the 
means to deliver them. A frontal assault 
on the United States could inflict a measure 
of destruction in hours which the weapons 
of World War II could achieve only in years. 

Space as an advantage in security plan- 
ning has been eliminated by air-atomic 
weapons, present and planned, which vir- 
tually equate the distance between Moscow 
and New York with the distance between 
Moscow and London. 

No longer have we the leeway to develop 
new weapons in the environment of war. If, 
for example, the United States and Russia 
both achieve and produce the interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, but Russia alone de- 
velops a counterweapon of defense, our secu- 
rity would be in mortal jeopardy. As Dr. 
John von Neuman, distinguished recipient 
of the Enrico Fermi scientific award, has 
said, “Today there is every reason to fear that 
even minor inventions and feints in the field 
of nuclear weapons can be decisive in less 
time than would be required to devise spe- 
cific countermeasures.” 

In my opinion, the increasing awareness of 
this wholly new set of strategic considera- 
tions lies wholly at the heart of the present 
defense controversy. The United States now 
requires what is for her a revolutionary de- 
fense philosophy, and is going through the 
growing pains of getting it. In essence, such 
a philosophy is based on the principle that 
the United States must have on hand, ready 
for use, the weapons and delivery systems es- 
sential to ultimate survival in an all-out war. 
It follows that we must discover, develop, and 
produce in peacetime the crucial weapons 
which, if first obtained by a hostile power, 
could turn the military balance of power 
against us. And we must keep on producing 
them. As one becomes obsolescent, its re- 
placement must be ready. 

“Force in being” is a cold, military phrase, 
but no three words could more aptly sum- 
marize the demands of the new defense phi- 
losophy. Ideas in men’s minds, plans on 
drawing boards, weapons in process on as- 
sembly lines, will not contribute to our mili- 
tary might if we are once again cursed with 
total war. Money spent next year for planes 
to fly 3 years hence will not help us much if 
such a war should come tomorrow. 

Nor is it safe or realistic to assume that 
such a war cannot come. I do not know of 
any expert on Soviet Russia who is willing to 
state that recent changes in Russian policy 
mean an abandonment of the basic aim of 
communism—ultimate world domination. 
Soviet leaders stand ready to use every weap- 
on at their command, military, political, or 
economic, to achieve this goal. Our hope 
that Russia will shun nuclear war now rests 
on the “balance of terror.” Fear of crushing 
reprisal continues to deter the Soviets from 
sudden attack. 

But if at any time the margin between 
their force in being and ours is sufficient to 
justify the plunge; if the gains ever seemed 
worth the costs, we cannot count on them to 
resist the temptation. Moreover, smaller na- 
tions, steered by reckless leaders, could quite 
possibly involve both Russia and the United 
States against the better Judgment of both. 

The force in being concept has radical im- 
plications for our entire defense setup. They 
concern manpower problems, facilities, and 
weapons production in each of the three serv- 
ices. With particular reference to missiles 
and air-atomic strength, a number of these 
factors are receiving special emphasis in the 
current defense debate. 

Our most advanced weapons must at all 
times be ahead of or equal to those in Rus- 
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sian hands. Because the long-range B-52 
bomber is today our most advanced means of 
deterring or damaging the enemy, the size 
of our B-52 fleet is now a central issue. (The 
Russians at present far outproduce us with 
their comparable “Bison” bomber.) Also in- 
volved in the debate is the effectiveness of 
present efforts to develop and produce a 
radically advanced type of long-range 
bomber to supplant the B-52. Because bal- 
listic missiles are likely soon to supplement— 
and later partially replace—our manned 
bomber force, the momentum with which 
the ballistic missile program is progressing 
is also a controversial question, 

To maintain superiority in advanced 
weapons, stress must be placed on research 
and development work throughout our Mili- 
tary Establishment. Only through broad 
research effort, both basic and applied, can 
we win the critical race for the discovery and 
development of advanced weapons systems. 
The adequacy of our “R and D” work is thus 
also a major point at issue. 

The problem in the research and develop- 
ment field is one of emphasis as well as 
money. It is certainly true that appropria- 
tions for this work must be geared to the 
expanding requirements of technological 
progress. The more complex the scientific 
problem, the more costly its solution. At 
the same time, however, the success of our 
research and development work also depends 
on the energy with which this effort is 
pushed in certain critical areas. 

There comes a time when some unex- 
pected discovery of the highest importance 
results in a scientific “breakthrough”—open- 
ing new vistas and inviting broad exploration 
into untouched flelds of knowledge. To rec- 
ognize and exploit vital “breakthroughs,” 
with heavy applications of men and money, 
requires the finest organizational teamwork 
and the highest administrative skill. 

The concept of superior “force in being” 
calls, in addition, for production techniques 
which match the effectiveness of our scien- 
tific effort. Once our scientists have devised 
an important, perhaps crucial, weapon, we 
cannot hesitate to produce it in such num- 
bers as to create a genuine deterrent. The 
United States has always prided itself on its 
ability to move new concepts from the draw- 
ing boards to mass production in record time. 
In 20th-century jargon, this period from 
blueprint to completed product is known as 
“lead time.” By halving our lead time on 
the production of heavy jet bombers, the 
Russians tossed another issue into the de- 
fense debate. 

We will never be able to maintain a su- 
perior “force in being” as long as dynamic 
weapons are stalled on production lines by 
overcautious and archaic administrative 
methods. Discussing our production fail- 
ures, Admiral Rickover points out that the 
“money we try to save by checking and 
counterchecking, by being too careful not 
to make mistakes, is frequently offset by the 
lengthening of our lead time.” In the long 
run, such economy can be both false and 
fatal, for the margin by which we lead the 
Russians in placing advanced weapons in 
mass production may also be our margin 
of survival. 

This thesis is slowly gaining recognition. 
The Air Force, for example, recently an- 
nounced a new method of selecting con- 
tractors which, while safeguarding the com- 
petitive principle, succeeded in reducing by 
many months the period from development 
directive to signed contract. The impor- 
tance of dedicated administrators who thrive 
on cutting redtape cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

The demands of the new philosophy of de- 
fense presents a formidable challenge for a 
free society. The vigorous national effort 
required to achieve a superior force in being 
has never been asked of our people in peace- 
time. 
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The Soviet military buildup has pro- 
ceeded unhampered by the obligations of a 
democratic government. While we devote 
our productive capacity to supporting a high 
standard of living for all our people, the 
Russian masses have to take what they can 
get—aiter the priorities of military produc- 
tion have been met. 

Nor does the Kremlin face the necessity 
of competing with private industry for tech- 
nical and scientific skills. It does not go to 
any Congress for funds to support a weapons 
program. For a totalitarian state, building 
a war machine in time of peace is accepted 
practice. On a scale that was minute com- 
pared to the Soviets today, Hitler, too, cre- 
ated a great aggressive force in peacetime. 

But militarism of any sort runs counter to 
basic democratic beliefs. Short of war— 
when the issue of self-preservation is drama- 
tized—the American people are not readily 
persuaded to marshal their talents and re- 
sources for a full-scale military effort, 

Yet the wide implications of our changed 
strategic position cannot safely be ignored, 
I am convinced that our people will gladly 
make whatever sacrifices are required once 
they become aware of the problem which 
confronts us. But the general support and 
understanding which is vital to the success 
of a new defense program can be created only 
through frank reporting to the people by 
their elected and appointed officials. 

Even Congress itself cannot discharge its 
duties unless it hears the best available pro- 
fessional opinion. Senators and Representa- 
tives need to know not only the opinions on 
defense that are accepted and embodied in 
a Presidential budget; they must also have 
those views which are rejected, know why 
they were rejected or why a compromise was 
reached. Congress cannot judge the wisdom 
on proposed programs unless it hears the 
conflicting viewpoints they claim to resolve. 
Our professional military leadership, in other 
words, should be permitted to speak its mind 
to properly constituted committees of Con- 
gress—free from restraints and fear of re- 
crimination. 

Likewise, the people themselves must learn 
the main alternatives of defense planning. 
They cannot be deeply persuaded of the 
necessity for a great effort if they do not de- 
bate the possibilities and decide for them- 
selves. 

In the past few months much progress has 
been made toward a freer discussion of our 
defense posture relative to that of the Soviet 
Union. Some officials have shown com- 
mendable courage in speaking their minds 
on current shortcomings. Many people, once 
reluctant to speak frankly, are now speaking 
out—and with authority. The current Air 
Force study is sharpening important issues. 
The public press, radio, and television are 
dramatizing many of our problems. 

Once our citizens are given an honest ap- 
praisal of the requirements, I believe we will 
develop a defense program that we can live 
with—and by. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL] said there were some 
figures on B-52 production which he 
would like to give, but did not feel he 
could do so. Last April, before the Sub- 
committee on the Air Force of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, General Le- 
May, in testimony now released by the 
Department of Defense, in reply to ques- 
tioning by our very able counsel, Mr. 
Fowler Hamilton, made the following 
e with respect to B-52 produc- 

on: 

Mr. HAMILTON. How many B-52's were pro- 
duced up to January 1, 1956? 
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General LeMay. We consider B-52’s have 
completed production when they have com- 
pleted shop assembly. Up to January 1, 1956, 
57 B-52’s had completed shop assembly. 

Mr. Hamitton, How many were accepted 
by the Air Force? 

General LEMay. Forty-one. 

Mr. HAMILTON. How many were produced 
in February 1956? 

General LEMay. Six had completed shop 
assembly. 

Mr. HAMILTON. How many were accepted 
by the Air Force? 

General LEMay. Two. 

Mr. HAMILTON. How many were produced 
in March 1956? 

General LeMay. Six. 

Mr. Hamitton. How many were accepted 
by the Air Force? 

General LeMay. None. 

Mr. HamiItton. How many were produced 
in April? 

General LEMay. Five. 

Mr. Hamitton. How many were accepted 
by the Air Force? 

General LEMay. None. Most of the B-52’s 
produced and not accepted in February, 
March, and April have not been accepted 
because of a component failure for which 
we now have a solution. 

Mr. Haminton, Is it not true that every 
time a B-52 replaces either a B-36 or a B-47 
it makes for a more effective strategic air 
force? 

General LEMay. Yes. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Missouri will permit a com- 
ment, the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton would like to say that he understands 
that if planes are not accepted, the Air 
Force does not have to pay for them. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

During the delivery of Mr. Jackson’s 
speech, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Washington may yield to 
me, so that I may suggest the absence 
of a quorum, and then propose a unani- 
mous-consent request on behalf of the 
distinguished minority leader and my- 
self. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a proposed unanimous- 
consent request, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Tuesday, June 
26, 1956, at the hour of 1:30 p. m., during 
the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
10986, the Department of Defense Appropria- 
tion Act, 1957, debate on any amendment, 
motion, or appeal, except a motion to lay on 
the table, shall be limited to 1½ hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion 
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and the majority leader: Provided, That in 
the event the majority leader is in favor of 
any such amendment or motion, the time 
in opposition thereto shall be controlled by 
the minority leader or some Senator desig- 
nated by him: Provided further, That no 
amendment that is not germane to the pro- 
visions of the said bill shall be received. 
Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 3 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from 
the time under their control of the passage 
of the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 


amendment, motion, or appeal. (June 25, 
1956.) 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader if the latter 
provision means that the extra time to 
be allotted would come from the time on 
the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But there is no par- 
ticular amount of time allotted on the 
bill itself, is there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; each 
side is allotted 114 hours on the bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to object, but am I to under- 
stand that the Senate will remain in 
session as late as necessary this evening? 
I have a matter which I wish to discuss. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I told the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
earlier today, that will be done. The 
Senator certainly will be protected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and the agreement is entered, 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
SPARKMAN in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without ob- 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

S. 3295. An act to amend the act of April 
28, 1953, relating to daylight-saving time in 
the District of Columbia; and 

S. 3663. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the Columbia Historical 
Society in the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3693) to 
amend title IX of the District of Colum- 
bia Revenue Act of 1937, as amended. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H. R. 7227. An act to amend further the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
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ices Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize the 
disposal of surplus property for civil-defense 
purposes, to provide that certain Federal sur- 
plus property be disposed of to State and 
local civil defense organizations which are 
established by or pursuant to State law, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 8634. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of a certain tract of land in North Caro- 
lina to the city of Charlotte, N. C. 


The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6243) 
authorizing the construction of a nu- 
clear-powered merchant ship to promote 
the peacetime application of atomic 
energy, and for other purposes; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. Bonner, Mr. ROBESON of 
Virginia, Mr. TUMULTY, Mr. TOLLEFSON, 
and Mr. ALLEN of California were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference, 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7380) to amend the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1953 
to correct certain inequities; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. Davis of Georgia, Mr. 
WILLIAMS of Mississippi, and Mr. Broy- 
HILL were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9052) 
to amend the Export Control Act of 
1949 to continue for an additional period 
of 2 years the authority provided there- 
under for the regulation of exports; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Spence, Mr. 
Brown of Georgia, Mr. Parman, Mr. 
Rarns, Mr. Wotcotr, Mr. GAMBLE, and 
Mr. TALLE were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9852) to extend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, and for other 
purposes; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Spence, Mr. Brown of Georgia, Mr. PAT- 
MAN, Mr. Rains, Mr. Wotcort, Mr. 
GAMBLE, and Mr. TALLE were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11320) 
to effect the control of narcotics, 
barbiturates, and dangerous drugs in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. ABER- 
NETHY, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, and 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11619) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 and the Narcotic Drugs 
Import and Export Act to provide for a 
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more effective control of narcotic drugs 
and marihuana, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Mils, Mr. Boccs, Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, and Mr. SADLAK 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 256) correcting the 
enrollment of H. R. 6782, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

S. 1614. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to fix a reasonable definition and 
standard of identity of certain dry milk 
solids”, title 21, United States Code, section 
321c; 

S. 2771. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for use 
at the Fourth National Jamboree of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 101. An act relating to the adminis- 
tration by the Secretary of the Interior of 
section 9, subsections (d) and (e), of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939; 

H. R. 5590. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery 
of the cause of means of transmission of yel- 
low fever,” approved February 28, 1929, by 
including therein the name of Gustaf E. 
Lambert; 

H. R. 5790. An act relating to the applica- 
tion in the Territory of Hawail of the Federal 
Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act and the Fed- 
eral Aid in Fish Restoration Act; 

H. R. 8493. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the General Federation 
of Women's Clubs, Inc., in the District of 
Columbia; 

H. R. 9582. An act to provide for the de- 
layed reporting of births within the District 
of Columbia; 

H. R. 9671. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain property of the United 
States in the village of Carey, Ohio; 

H. R. 10374. An act to amend the act to 
incorporate the Oak Hill Cemetery, in the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R. 10768. An act to amend section 5 of 
the act of August 7, 1946, entitled “An Act 
for the Retirement of Public School Teachers 
in the District of Columbia,” as amended; 
and 

H. R. 11473. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 25, 1956, he present- 
ed to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1614. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to fix a reasonable definition and 
standard of identity of vertain dry milk 
solids,” title 21, United States Code, section 
321c; and 

S. 2771. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for use 
at the fourth national jamboree of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and for other purposes, 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10986) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
not posing this afternon as an armchair 
strategist. I serve on the subcommittee 
which recommended the appropriation of 
this money, and I regret that because 
I was busily engaged first on the farm 
bill, and later on the public works ap- 
propriation bill, I was unable to attend 
as many of the hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Armed Services of the Ap- 
propriations Committee as I desired. 

Mr. President, I personally do not 
know what it may be best to do in the 
way of appropriating specific sums for 
defense purposes for the simple reason 
that I do not have the facts at hand 
which the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
President have. Because they have these 
facts—as far as I know—they are the 
only individuals so equipped, I believe 
that we must, by all means, rely on 
what they tell us is necessary. 

I realize that if we should be forced 
to engage in another war, it will be neces- 
sary for us to have the best of every- 
thing—the best Army, the best Navy, and 
the best Air Force. I believe I can illus- 
trate my point by a story. I recall read- 
ing that during the Civil War it was 
necessary for the Confederate Army to 
obtain more recruits; quite a number of 
the Confederate soldiers had been killed, 
and the ranks were growing very thin. 
Someone thought of a method by which 
more recruits could be obtained: In 
various States, officers serving in the 
Confederate Army were told to do some 
recruiting—to make talks to the younger 
men, and to get them to enlist in the 
Confederate Army. In South Carolina, 
a young major volunteered to make 
speeches, in the attempt to get as many 
recruits as possible. Every time he be- 
gan to speak, he would tell his audience, 
“Why should we fear those Yankees? 
We can beat them with cornstalks.” 
And in each case he ended his speech 
with the same statement: “Why should 
we fear them? We can beat them with 
cornstalks.” Recruits flocked to the 
Confederate cause—sparked, no doubt, 
by the man’s eloquence. 

Of course, all of us know what the 
result was. 

After the Civil War was over, the same 
major decided to run for Congress. He 
proceeded to make speeches on behalf of 
his candidacy. He would make riproar- 
ing speeches among the citizens of his 
district. One day, an old fellow in the 
back row called out, “Look here, Major: 
You ain’t fit to be a Congressman. I 
thought you told us during the war that 
we could beat those Yankees with corn- 
stalks.” 

The major scratched his head a while, 
and then said: Yes, I did say that. But 
the devil of it was that those Yankees 
wouldn't fight with cornstalks,” [Laugh< 
ter] 

Mr. President, I am not expert in the 
matter of what weapons the Russians 
might use against us should hostilities 
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break out. I frankly do not know what 
weapons we should have available. But 
Mr. President, I am a firm believer in 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff. They are men 
of experience. They should know what 
we need, and the budget they helped 
formulate represents their judgment. 
The budget we are now discussing was 
not made overnight. It has been worked 
upon since last July by all the services— 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 
I am quite satisfied that mone of the 
services is allowed in the budget the full 
amount it originally requested. Instead, 
each of the services is allowed, in the 
budget, somewhat less than the amount 
it requested. 

In making up the budget, those in 
charge of it had to weigh all the pro- 
posals made by representatives of the 
various branches of the armed services. 

I am satisfied that General LeMay 
made a good case when he presented his 
budget to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to read into the Recorp what Gen- 
eral LeMay said, at the hearings, regard- 
ing how these budgets are made: 

General LEMAy. We make up our portion of 
the budget out at the command, stating our 
requirements to carry out the mission as- 
signed and then send that in. 


The “mission assigned” is designated 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. From the 
evidence they have, they assume that an 
enemy potentiality will be “X,” and in 
order to counter that strength each 
branch of the services make an appraisal 
of their need. Those figures represent- 
ing the needs of the Air Force, the Navy, 
and the Army as their shares of the mili- 
tary budget are presented to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

I read further from the testimony, at 
the hearings, of General LeMay: 

From time to time we make recommenda- 
tions as to size of the force we should have 
based on what we think the enemy capability 
will be and our own position at that time. 
Those are two different things. We prepare 
a budget for the new program that we are 
told to do; but we go beyond that and rec- 
ommend the proper size force that we think 
is necessary to carry out our assigned task. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, does the present 
budget for 1957 as originally submitted pro- 
vide for all of the money that you asked for? 

General LeMay. You understand that I 
submit my budget and I never see it again 
until it gets through the Congress. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are familiar with 
what is being asked, are you not? You are 
now, I presume, acquainted with the amount 
of money that we are asked to appropriate 
and that part which should be given to your 
command? 

General LeMay. No, I am not. 


Now I read the testimony which was 
taken a moment later: 


Senator ELLENDER. I am sorry I was not 
here to listen to all your testimony. I had 
to be with another committee. But judging 
from your testimony it would seem to me 
that much more money than has been budg- 
eted is being requested by you. 

General LEMay. That is correct. I turn in 
my recommendations to the Department of 
the Air Force as to what I think should be 
done. 

It is the responsibility of the Air Force and 
the Department of Defense to weigh those 
decisions and come up with a program. 
Then, as a good soldier, I must support the 
program and try to get the job done the way 
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my superiors want it done. I do that. I 
have been talking about my personal rec- 
ommendations in the past; what I person- 
ally think is necessary. 


Mr. President, I should like to point 
out that General LeMay’s recommenda- 
tions fall in the same category as the 
recommendations made by General 
Ridgway several years ago. Senators 
will recall that General Ridgway came 
before the committee, and stated that 
by all means we should increase the ap- 
propriation for the Army to provide a 
force of 1,200,000 men. However, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended 
an Army force considerably below that 
figure. In fact, I have the figure before 
me; and it shows the Army wound up 
with 1,082,000 men, instead of 1,200,000, 
as requested by General Ridgway. In 
other words, the individual recommenda- 
tions of one military leader must yield 
to the overall recommendations of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. President, as I have said, these 
budgets are made by the departments a 
year in advance. Once they are pre- 
sented to the committee and defended 
before the committee by representatives 
of the Government agencies, the mem- 
bers of the committee take over and 
must use their own judgment. 

In the case of the information which 
has been developed recently, I believe 
that no doubt it will be reflected in the 
preparation of the budget for the next 
fiscal year—that is, for fiscal year 1958. 

I shall show in a few minutes, the 
amount of money budgeted for the Air 
Force was determined at least in part on 
what our production capability is; in 
other words, the recommended budget 
for the Air Force represents the number 
of aircraft our facilities can produce, and 
the Air Force can sustain during the 1957 
fiscal year. I refer not only to B—52’s 
and the Strategic Air Command, but to 
the entire Air Force, including the Tac- 
tical Air Command. 

As I have said, Mr. President, I was 
unable to attend all the hearings on the 
defense appropriation bill. I have read 
most of the printed hearings. Except for 
the personal testimony given by General 
LeMay, I have not been able to find in the 
course of the lengthy hearings conducted 
by the subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee any testimony which 
would lead me to believe that either the 
$1,160,000,000 additional, as proposed by 
the Appropriations Committee, or the 
more modest additional amount of $500 
million, as proposed by the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, for himself and other Sena- 
tors, is necessary, justified, or justifiable. 
The Department of Defense will end the 
current fiscal year with an unobligated 
balance of almost $12.6 billion. The Air 
Force will have almost $5.5 billion in 
unobligated funds. 

Mr. President, for some time now, par- 
ticularly since I have been a member of 
the Subcommittee on Armed Services, of 
the Appropriations Committee—I have 
been expressing concern about the huge 
carryovers of unobligated balances. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
SPARKMAN in the chair). 


(Mr. 
Does the Sen- 
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ator from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I wish to say 
that I agree completely with the Senator 
from Louisiana. I think we have a 
right to complain about the huge unused 
and uncommitted balances. 

I note that the Senator from Louisiana 
has already stated for the record the un- 
committed and unused balance for the 
Air Force as a whole. I am sure the 
Senator from Louisiana recalls that a 
separate item—the principal item in 
which we are now interested is assigned 
for aircraft procurement. I have noted 
that $2.9 billion is the amount of the 
uncommitted, unobligated funds to be 
carried over for that purpose, and that 
in excess of $9 billion, although com- 
mitted for that purpose, is unexpended— 
meaning that there is a $12 billion carry- 
over into the next fiscal year, from 
former appropriations. The Senator 
from Louisiana recalls those figures, 
does he not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, I do. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Considering that 
immense amount of carryover, and con- 
sidering, further, that the current 
budget includes in excess of $6 billion for 
aircraft procurement, making a total of 
more than $18 billion for that one ob- 
jective, does not the Senator from Loui- 
siana think that the Air Force would 
have more funds than could possibly be 
spent in the approaching fiscal year 1957 
if only the budgeted amount were ap- 
propriated as new funds? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think there is no 
doubt that the Air Force will have sufi- 
cient funds. As I pointed out a while 
ago, when General LeMay testified be- 
fore the subcommittee, he said that in 
presenting his figures he tried his best 
to outline a plan to meet the mission 
which was given him by the Chiefs of 
Staff. The Joint Chiefs have all the 
facts before them. They also have from 
General LeMay what he thinks ought to 
be done. It seems to me that the deci- 
sion should be left to them as to how 
many B-52’s or B—47’s we should have. 
I believe the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
make that decision. 

I shall read from the testimony of 
General Twining in a few moments. He 
places the requests for planes in cate- 
gory 4. He calls attention to the fact 
that we are short of technical personnel. 
He even places housing and fringe bene- 
fits for officers ahead of airplane produc- 
tion. He places the need for more bases 
ahead of airplane procurement. As the 
Senator knows, he put research and de- 
velopment ahead of airplane production. 
In the amendment which is being pro- 
posed, the arm-chair strategists say, “We 
want you to spend $800 million for 
B—52’s, whether you need them or not, 
and whether you have the trained per- 
sonnel to man them or not.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I to understand 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana is taking the position—which 
apparently is becoming rather foolish in 
the eyes of some that General Twining, 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the other 
military experts know more than we do 
about this subject? 

Mr, ELLENDER. Yes. It is my 
honest opinion that a great many per- 
sons are prone to accept the Kremlin’s 
boasts—statements which come out of 
Moscow and which are pure propa- 
ganda—as “The real McCoy.” They 
forget that Moscow is trying to bleed us 
white. Moscow is trying to make us 
spend ourselves into bankruptcy.. As I 
pointed out at the hearings, if we con- 
tinue to spend $35 billion to $40 billion 
a year to prepare ourselves for the next 
10 years, we shall lose our way of life. 
We cannot long support such expendi- 
tures and still preserve our way of life. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Sena- 
tor has noted that General LeMay, who 
is one of our great flying heroes and one 
of our great strategists in the Air Force, 
has asked, not the paltry billion dollars 
which is recommended here as an in- 
crease, but an increase of $3.8 billion, 
not for airplane procurement in general, 
but for airplane procurement for the 
needs of our Strategic Air Command 
alone. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is true. As I 
pointed out a while ago, I am satisfied 
that the Navy has asked for a great deal 
more than it will get, and I am sure the 
Army has also done so. I am sure the 
Tactical Air Command asked for more. 

The top military experts—our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—know the facts. They 
receive intelligence from the CIA, from 
the Navy, the Army, and various other 
sources which we do not have. I have 
faith that those men know what they are 
talking about. 

As my good friend from Missouri 
stated a moment ago, 5 or 6 B-52 air- 
planes were produced in April, 4 or 5 in 
February, and so forth. They were 
turned down. Why? Because they had 
“bugs” in them. Would Senators want 
us to continue to build such planes un- 
less they were perfected? That was one 
of the reasons for the delay. A B-52 
cannot be built overnight. The Senator 
knows that we spent hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in perfecting the B-36. 
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Where is it now? It is obsolete. The 
B-52 succeeded it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distinguished 
Senator feels, as I likewise feel, that 
when the responsible head of the Air 
Force and the Chiefs of Staff tell us 
that there are personnel needs which 
they must place first, or the planes will 
not do them any good because they will 
be without trained men to operate them 
and service them; that housing facili- 
ties come close to top priority, because 
satisfied men are required for long per- 
iods of time in the service; and that re- 
search and experimentation are required, 
because “bugs” have been found in even 
our most up-to-date planes, such a re- 
quest, coming from such a source, should 
be heeded by Members of the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thoroughly agree 
with the distinguished Senator. I com- 
mend him for his speech. I agree that 
Members of the Senate, with the multi- 
farious duties they have to perform, can- 
not possibly have the grasp and under- 
standing of this subject which is pos- 
sessed by those good men who have now 
come to the top of the pile so far as 
their profession is concerned. Of course 
they want to make good. They come to 
the Congress with the burden on their 
consciences as to what to recommend to 
place our Nation in the most secure 
position. I agree with the distinguished 
Senator that we would be foolish indeed 
if we were to pay no attention to their 
recommendations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator. 

Because of the huge sum asked by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, I have taken the 
position that they now have control of 
the purse strings of our country. Wein 
the Congress have lost control over de- 
fense appropriations. 

Of the billions of dollars we appro- 
priate each year to operate our whole 
Government, 90 percent is for future 
protection and to pay for past wars, in- 
cluding the interest on our huge debt. 

As the record will show, I have posed 
many times this question to Mr. Wil- 
son: What weight do the Joint Chiefs of 
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Staff, the President, and others give to 
the impact which such expenditures may 
have on our own economy? Of course, 
they must give weight to that factor. 
Otherwise, what is the use of our having 
a large Army, a large Navy, and a large 
Air Force, if the net result is to bring 
to our shores a new and destructive 
“ism”—a form of dictatorship? 

As I shall show in a moment, the rep- 
resentatives of our Department of De- 
fense are satisfied with the budget as 
presented to Congress. I shall show, by 
a letter from the Department of Defense, 
that the SAC budget suggested by Gen- 
eral LeMay was not substantially 
changed prior to submitting the total 
military budget to Congress, except pos- 
sibly as it may have been affected by an 
arbitrary cut of $500 million, imposed 
at the recommendation of the Joint 
ee of Staff—our top military leader- 

p. 

I come back to the proposition that 
each year there have been unobligated 
balances in the armed services, and each 
year they have grown steadily. On July 
1, 1954, the carryover from the year be- 
fore was $15,706,808,000. Those were 
funds that were not even obligated. 

The Defense Department started the 
fiscal year 1956 with an unobligated bal- 
ance of $12,815,170,000. At the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year 1957 it will have 
unobligated balances available of $12,- 
593,914,000. All these appropriations 
are global; they can be channeled in al- 
most any way the Department of De- 
fense sees fit. Some of this money could 
be used to procure additional B-52’s. 
No new appropriation is required for 
that purpose. 

If the increase which has been sug- 
gested is voted, and additional appro- 
priations are made, the result will be 
merely to increase the unobligated bal- 
ances by just that much more. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks a schedule 
from the Department of Defense indi- 
cating the unobligated balances for each 
year during the period beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1949. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Department of Defense: Obligations and obligational availability of current general a i gh re summary by service (excluding working, 


revolving, and special funds and expired general appropriations an 


{Thousands of dollars] 


authorizations), fiscal year 1950-57 


FISCAL YEAR 1950—ACTUAL! 
nated balance July 1, 1949. 


New obligational availability fiscal year 1950... 
Direct congressional appropriations. -= 
Cash to a rey prior contract suthori 
New contract authority 


r . — 


Equals total available for ree ee fiscal year 1950. 


Deduct obligations incurred fiscal 


gh unobligated 3 Ji pona 30, 1950. 
Expired as of June 30, 1 


Available in fiscal year 1861 — latin sia 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Department of Defense: Obligations and obligational availability of current general appropriations, summary by service (excluding working, 
revolving and special funds and expired general appropriations and authorizations), fiscal year 1950-57—Continued 


[Thousands of dollars] 


OSD and 
interserviee 
activities 


Air Force 


FISCAL YEAR 1951—ACTUAL 


5 5 nobligated balance July 1, 1950... -..-.--- 250+ nnn enn ence — 804, 614 117, 482 425,831 | 251, 201 

5 1 AAAY Dal Oar IOl. -onnu ue nenunesues 48, 038, 560 19, 360, 143 12, 337, 975 444, 467 
Direct congressional appropriations. --..-- (48, 086, 926) (19, 270, 030) (12, 319, 88 (684, 300) 
Cash moe liquidate prior contract authority. (2, 317, 600) ] (767. 0000 (1. 550, 000) 
oe inh : 55 e 2. 269, 283) 87 ann 1 (1, 56S, 940) |... 

istribution o! emergency fund.. Kr EENEN ISSA TEA ENS 4 80, 63, 513 —23! 

Adjustment of unfinanced contract authority. tanto 500 E : BERORR 

Relmbursements 2 5 224,714 465 

Transfers (net) 5 2. 90 2 a 

Equals total available for 3 yi year 1951. 49, 474, 939 19, 618. 795 13, 031, 204 16, 380, 008 444, 932 
Deduct — incurred fiscal year 1051 -ee 45, 772,330 17, 658, 609 12, 443, 623 15, 264, 406 405, 692 
uals: 
Unobligated balance June 30, 1951 3, 702, 609 1, 960, 186 587, 581 1, 115, 602 39, 240 
Expired as of June 30, 1051 (251, 732) (65, 407) (88, 980) (58, 105) (39, 240) 
Available in fiscal year 182 (3, 450, 879) (1, 84, 779) (498, 602) (1, 057, 407 
FISCAL, YEAR 1952—ACTUAL 
Unobligated . Ür !. ; TP 3, 450, 879 1. 8M, 770 1, 057, 47 
New obligational availability, fiscal year 1952.. 59, 986, 264 21, 639, 719 15, 648, 422 22, 265, 123 433, 

irect congressional appropriations. (61, 411, 104) (16, 201, 087) (22, 948, 985) (523, 000) 
Cash to liquidate prior contract authori (—1, 424, 840) (—666, 476) (710,000 —— 
‘Transfer to offset pay NRTA eo oa me ͤ— e ̃ m . , ¾ . «cin ciel EEEE S 9 (—13, 342) 
Distribution of OSD emergency fu (23, 811) (26, 138) (— 70, 658) 

837, 301 508. 157 202. 237 85 

37, 705 * 38, 719 — 441 (000 
Equals total available for obligation, fiscal year 1952 64, 312, 208 23, 570, 897 16, 693, 900 23, 614, 416 433, 085 
Deduct obligations incurred, fiscal year 1952-4 56, 867, 342 20, 902, 622 15, 482, 198 20, 111, 958 370, 564 
uals: 
a MI DODUEAIAD DAIGNC?, JUNC OD, 1988. . f 7, 444, 950 2, 668, 275 3, 502, 458 62. 521 
Expired as of June 30, 1952... (359, 946) (69, 683) » 525) (106, 218) (62, 521) 
Available in fiscal year 10532222 „„„ — (7, 085, 010) (2, 508. 592) a, 000, 177) SEN 396, 240) 
FISCAL YEAR 1953—ACTUAL 

N balance; July 1, 102———————— nen es ennwes~ 7, 085, 010 2, 598, 592 1,090,177 | 3. 306, 240 |--. 

oe obligational availability, fiscal year 1983. 13, 537, 510 12, 532, 758 554, 785 
Direct congressional appropriations... ...... (18, 124, 410) (13, 205, 745) (549, 800) 
Cash to liquidate prior contract authority zen----| (577. 302)] (1. 730, 3790 22. 
Transfer to offset pay deficiency .......--.- (26, 000) 
Distribution of OSD emergency und = ny [ke eee tN A $1 (—21, 014) 

6 — ————— bb „„ = A, OE, BR 200777 , SL Be 

eee e e e | SRR == a 8 || sR ESS 

Equals total available for 1 fiscal re A ES AE E, 554, 785 

Deduct Paape incurred, fiscal year 1988. —————k — . . 535, 93 
ONS blignted balance, June 30, 1953. 18, 849 

Expired as of June 30. 1953... 7 (18, 607) 

Available in fiscal year 1954. (9, 391. 739) (242 

FISCAL YEAR 1954—ACTUAL 
et ee . e 1 9, 369, 099 242 
Flus: 

New obligational availability fiscal year 1954 ««õ eee 34, 473, 599 9, 333, 356 11, 410, 496 790, 755 
Direct congressional appropriations... (34, 554, 042 (9, 438, 310) (11, 408, 776) (769. 550) 
erau restore warr ant 5 (11 might... IEN SEE UBS AS 
Cash to liquidate prior contract authority. (80, 464) I IO (80, 454) fs 
Transfers in lieu of supplemental sppropriaiions: (24, 500) 
Distribution of OSD emergency 25 


(3, 205) 
—172, 010 


Equals total available for 3 fiscal year 19054. 17, 221, 913 „114, 

Deduct obligations incurred fiscal year 1051 -n enn ne anne e nee nnenenenennnnnene=- 9, 517, 78ʃ 9, 752, 374 428, 432 
ee ee balance June 30, 1954 . 7, 704, 120 7,362,162 | 362, 564 

Expired as of June 30, 1954 (1, 464, 377) (320, 152) (202. 564) 
/// è ᷣͤ / ͤ E AA EEE E (6. 239, 752) (7, 042, 010) (100, 000) 

FISCAL YEAR 1985—ACTUAL (SF-133 BASIS) 

3 o E a Aa N EN E E A EE E A SE E, 6, 239, 752 7, 042, 010 100, 000 
New obligational authority fiscal year 2 7, 092, 081 11, 715, 763 565, 696 
Direct congressional appropriations.. (7, 619, 570) (11, 557, 930)! (628, 750) 

Cash to liquidate prior contract authority (4,000) ce (84. 000) ee 

Gon na KE T —— pox! (157, 883) (—63, 055) 
gressional recissions. re . R 

eee ee S a 1,739, 735 425, 618 


Equals total available for obligation fiscal year 19565. 


ot ations incurred in fiscal 1 5 — 1955. 
Balances expiring on June 30, 1955. 


19, 183, 391 
15, 323, 861 
20, 633 


12, 473, 774 
7, 616, 755 
228, 949 


15, 071, 568 
10, 627, 788 
130, 550 


34, 172, 618 
406, 710 


Equals unobligated balance available in fiscal year 1956, 


12, 815, 170 3, 838, 897 | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Department of Defense: Obligations and obligational availability of current general appropriations, summary by service (excluding working, 
revolving and special funds and expired general appropriations and authorizations), fiscal year 1950-57—Continued 


[Thousands of dollars] 


FISCAL YEAR 1956—ESTIMATED 


patanos expiring ọn June 30, 
Unoblieaiea balances available in fiscal year 1957: 


Anticipated rel and reimbursements earned 
— 5 rei mbursements from MDA fund reservations outstanding as of June 30, 


be earn 
* focal year FFC 


After fiscal year 1057 


Total unobligated balance available in 1957. 
FISCAL YEAR 1957—ESTIMATED 


Equals total available for obligation, fiscal year 1957. ——— enn 


Deduct: 


Obligations incurred In fiscal year 1957.-..-.----..---- 
Balances expiring on June 30, 1037 


Equals: 
00 Unobligated balances available in fiscal year 1958: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned 


957, to be earned after fiscal year 195 


Total unobligated balance available in fiscal year 1958__.......---.....---.---..--.- 


a 7 reimbursements from 4 fund reservations outstanding as of June 30, 


Total 


DA Equals total available for obligation fiscal year 1956. 
Obligations eee e A N EES 
1 


38, 114, 472 
242, 300 


9, 634, 172 


1,078, 165 
1, 881, 577 


3, 144, 130 


12, 593, 914 


13 36, 133, 164 
(35, 189, 300) 
200, 000; 


7, O54, 425 
(7, 761, 425) 


11, SAT, 755 
10, 321, 625 


14, 932, 871 


10, 936, 505 
127, 409 


2, 521, 743 3, 670, 932 


375, 000 
247, 387 


60, 665 
137, 360 


3, 868, 957 


10, 406, 464 
0 212, 600 


17, 680, 712 


7, 994, 408 
1,881, 577 
9, 815, 985 


3, 456, 044 |--___ 
1, 496, 830 |-------_-. 


1 For purpose of continuity, fiscal year 1950 amounts include the appropriation 
“Alaska Communication System, operation and lay Hoe ro 
poai apd r 1951 — Law 843). 


Ded from civil function to military function during 
? Fiscal year 1950 excludes and fiscal year 1951 1 Etudes 


to fiscal year 1951 from fiscal year 1950 reserve (“Research me Fy menace ni Air 


9. 
4 Excludes $75 million appropriation for payment of obligations incurred prior to 
June 30, 1946, against the appropriation “Air Corps, Arm 
does not represent cash to liquidate prior contract aut. 


Fores 


alroraft and related procurement, Air Force”), 
4 Fiscal 


thority carried over to fiscal year 1951 from 
of aircraft and related procurement, Navy“). 

iscal year 1950 excludes and fisca 
thority pt over to fiscal year 1951 from fiscal 
of aircraft and rement, Air Force“). 


year 1950 excludes and fiscal year 1951 includes $124,797,000 contract au- 
fiscal year 1950 


1 year 1951 includes $726,151,000 
year 1950 reserve (“Construction 


related procu 
¢ Administrative adjustments in contract authority, as follows: 
Construction of nps 52-2. es coc cnnnnun 
Ordnance for new construction. .....---.--.---.---- 


wan 


Armor, armament, and ammunition............. 
hinery, 


Construction of mac! 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
bow to no other Member of the Senate 
in our efforts to be certain that our coun- 
try is well protected. But in making 
these appropriations we must remember 
that we also owe an obligation to the 
taxpayers of the country. If we con- 
tinue to increase appropriations—with- 
out what I consider to be justification— 
and make taxes so burdensome as to de- 
stroy initiative, we shall not need the 
armed services. Our way of life will be 
destroyed as efficiently as if the Russian 
air force sowed atomic destruction on 
our land. The testimony given before 
both the House and Senate committees 
clearly indicates that the 1957 request 
was based on the recommendations of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and was per- 


” which was reclassi- 
year 1950.” 
cash carried over 
contract authorit: 

® Transfer 55 st 
1942-46.” This amount until fiscal yı 
ority (“Construction of 
reserve No. 


reserve (“Construction 


1 Excludes $42 million transfer represe: 
tion Service, Army, 1949” which is inel 


extended availability of “‘Transporta- 
in “New obligational authority, fiscal 


$ Represents rescission of $31,460,000. contract authority made by Suae Law 759 
(“Ordnance for new construction, an 
ie ee 

ne, personnel, Army, 1952," wh: 


me Exeludes $36. 1 billion transfor from “Contingencies, DOD” to “Na: troleum 
4, Alaska,” which is inch new obit 10 fiscal 


1952, 
u Differs from ending balanco. fiscal y. 


) and administrative increase of $10,900,000 
ion and ge ah Navy”). 
ich was not actually made 


included in new obligational authority year 


ear 1953 due to reclassification of “Civilian 


relief in Korea“ from a military tunetion te to a civilian function, 


contract au- 


—99, 081. 000 


sonally approved by the President, who 
certainly possesses an unequalled com- 
petence to evaluate the requirements of 
our security. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Members of the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the information contained on 
pages 1275 to 1277 of the hearings, ex- 
cerpts from which I shall read in a few 
moments. It is clearly established there 
that the budget requests submitted by 
the President to the Congress, after re- 
view by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau 
of the Budget, provide all but $500 mil- 
lion of the funds originally requested by 
the Department of the Air Force. 

We have all had sufficient experience 
in these matters to know that any orig- 


1 Excludes reimbursements 
MDAP common item orders 
43 Includes $200 million not distributed by service. 


Source: Standard Form 133. 
Nore.—Amounts do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


may be anticipated later from fiscal year 1057 


inal staff estimates are certainly not the 
minimum amount actually required. 
The $500 million reduction represents 
differences of opinion between the vari- 
ous field air staffs and reviewing author- 
ities, consisting of $400 million for oper- 
ation and maintenance—which involves 
no new airplanes—and $100 million for 
military construction, which has noth- 
ing to do with B-52 procurement. 

We had before us in the hearings men 
in charge of the budget, who helped to 
prepare the budget, and who had the 
facts upon which the budget was based. 
In the hearings, at page 1276, there is 
a letter from General Bogart, Director 
of Budget, Department of the Air Force, 
dated June 11, 1956, indicating the man- 
ner and method in which the original 
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amount asked by the Air Force was re- 
duced. 

It will be noted, as I said a while ago, 
that the amount of the cut does not in 
any manner affect the number of air- 
planes which are to be constructed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
noticed that the Senator from Florida 
and the Senator from Louisiana were 
complaining about the money not being 
spent, and about certain airplanes which 
seem to have “bugs” in them, and there- 
fore, they do not wish to spend the 
money. Does not that bring to our at- 
tention the fact that we should try to 
find out what we should have and use 
some of the money to protect the people 
of the United States? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I anticipated the 
Senator’s question, and I have before me 
a document which has to do with re- 
search and development, tests, and eval- 
uation programs of the Department of 
Defense, which states that a total of 
$5.2 billion will be available in fiscal year 
1957 for these purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is money which they have. When 
are they going to spend it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. They are spending 
it now. For specific research and devel- 
opment items for the Army, the request 
is $410 million. For activities in support 
of research and development, $89.4 mil- 
lion. We did not cut out any of that, 
and they did not ask for any more than 
that. 

For the Navy, $493 million was re- 
quested. We allowed that amount. 

For Navy activities supporting re- 
search and development of facilities to 
make these newly designed implements 
of war, we provided $134.2 million. 

The Air Force, for research and devel- 
opment, asked for and obtained $610 
million. 

For Air Force activities supporting re- 
search and development, $383 million, 
and for Air Force development, test and 
evaluation items—to test the new planes 
and various other items for our de- 
fense—the amount was $1,731,000,000. 
We allowed those amounts, too. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is that money to be spent in the future? 
Mr. ELLENDER. In this fiscal year. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
How much has been spent in 1956 for 
research and development? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In 1956 we spent 
$3,769,000,000. In 1955 we spent $3,391,- 
000,000 and in 1957 it is proposed to spend 
$5,194,000,000, which includes, as I said, 
development tests and evaluation pro- 
cedures for all three of the armed serv- 
ices, together with the activities con- 
nected therewith. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. In 
the past year how much did the commit- 
tee recommend for appropriation for re- 
search and development? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have just given the 
figures to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Did they spend all of it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know how 
much, if any, of those amounts was left 
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over—that is, how much represents un- 
obligated balances. The problem of un- 
obligated balances is of fairly recent ori- 
gin. The Senator will recall that during 
the 80th Congress, our method of appro- 
priating money was changed. Prior to 
that time, the departments were giyen 
the right to contract, and then after the 
contract was entered into and the work 
was completed, they came to us for ap- 
propriations to pay for the work per- 
formed under the contract. That meth- 
od was changed in the 80th Congress, 
and as a result of the change we have to 
appropriate in advance all the money 
necessary to purchase new implements, 
new ships, new missiles, airplanes, and 
so forth. I presume that change ac- 
counts to a great extent for these unob- 
ligated funds. But the point I was try- 
ing to make a while ago was that these 
unobligated funds are, of course, in ad- 
dition to those which have been obli- 
gated, amounting to billions of dollars. 
I have shown that in the statement 
which I have just had placed in the 
RECORD. 

Since the Department of Defense is 
asking for more than it can possibly 
obligate in fiscal year 1957, if it needs 
any additional money to build B-52’s, 
it can easily find money to pay for them 
by tapping some of the funds not yet 
obligated. But any such program must 
be determined in the light of the capa- 
bility of our factories to produce. Gen- 
eral LeMay asked for an accelerated pro- 
gram, but I doubt that we have the ca- 
pacity to build the number of planes for 
which he is asking, unless we build more 
factories. That would entail millions of 
dollors more, as the Senator knows. 

Personally, I am willing to trust the 
judgment of our Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
As was pointed out by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, they are dedicated 
men. They have at hand facts which we 
do not have. They prepare and assign 
missions for the various services, and 
the various services are asked to meet 
them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The committee is recommending this 
year a very substantial increase for re- 
search and development, is it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
They have awakened, then, to the fact 
that they have not been doing their duty 
in that field. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not say 
that. I wish I could state some of the 
facts that are secret, and the Senator 
could well understand the delay. But I 
do not wish to divulge any military se- 
crets. I will state that I have faith in 
those dedicated men. They should cer- 
tainly know what they are doing, and I 
am willing to trust them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
They certainly realize at this time that 
they need more for research and devel- 
opment than they have been using in 
the past. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is true. That 
has been the case with the budget for 
airplanes and various other implements 
of war. Weare bound to expect changes 
from time to time. 

Here is another which was pointed 
out to us during the hearings. If we 
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were to give to General LeMay all he 
asks we might throw the missions of the 
Air Force and the other services out of 
balance—we would affect what the Navy 
might need or what the Army might re- 
quire. We cannot depend entirely on 
superiority in strategic air bombing to 
win a war. We must depend on all the 
military services. Before the budget is 
made, the Air Force must consult with 
the Army and the Navy in order to dove- 
tail all this work. If the Air Force budget 
is out of balance we may have so many 
airplanes that we cannot man them, 
and they will be on the ground like 
ducks for the enemy. The Department 
of Defense recommended to Congress 
what I would call a more or less bal- 
anced program. I was very much im- 
pressed with its presentation. 

It is my belief that in the light of what 
General Twining may present when he 
returns from Moscow, we will be ma- 
terially assisted in preparing the budget 
for fiscal year 1958. 

Going back to the amount which was 
asked for by the Air Force, I stated a 
moment ago that of that entire 
amount, including money requested by 
General LeMay and by all others in the 
Air Force, a cut of only $500 million was 
imposed by the Joint Chiefs. I return 
to the proposition that if that sum is 
necessary, it can be obtained by the 
Armed Services from prior-year appro- 
priations as yet unobligated. I read 
from the hearings: 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I hold up my hands 
on that one because it is my understanding 
that all but $500 million of that $2.8 billion 


was really found in that $16.5 billion plus 
what this— 


We were then discussing the entire 
amount which was originally asked by 
the Air Force for its 1957 budget. 

General Bocart. I think, sir, the point is 
that all but $500 million of that cut is iden- 
tified against such things as reorder lead 
time, the financing adjustment. In other 
words, it either has no effect on program or 
is against program changes which were 
agreed. In other words, what it amounts to 
is that of that total cut $500 million was 
arbitrary and we just absorb that. We don't 
know quite how. The other points we do 
have specified ways to absorb and it is for a 
specific reason. 


The letter from General Bogart to 
which I referred earlier and which ex- 
plains how this sum, the difference be- 
tween what the Congress was asked to 
provide and what the Air Staff asked for, 
was well spelled out. The letter was ad- 
dressed to the chairman, and reads: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED 
STATES Am FORCE, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1956. 
CHAIRMAN, 

Department of Defense Subcommittee, 

Committee on Appropriations, 

United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The following infor- 
mation is submitted in response to Senator 
SALTONSTALL’S request for a breakdown of 
the differences between the $19.392 billion 
Air Staf submission for the fiscal year 1957 
budget and the $16.8945 billion currently in 
the budget before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

The total decrease between the $19.392 
billion Air Staff estimate and the $16.518 
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billion included in the President's budget 
was $2.874 billion. Of this amount 

(a) Approximately $1.560 billion was iden- 
tified against reorder lead-time adjustments, 
financial adjustments (anticipated recoup- 
ments), price changes, and other factors not 
involving program modification. 

(b) Approximately $650 million was iden- 
tified against program changes—primarily 
revised procurement estimates—which were 
recommended or agreed by the Air Force, 


In other words, according to General 
Bogart, those two items, which aggregate 
more than $2 billion, did not in any man- 
ner adversely affect the program which 
the Air Force presented to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


(c) About $157 million, including $123 
million in the “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment” appropriation, represents the net of 
a number of changes, both plus and minus, 
in many individual item programs. It is 
most difficult, in retrospect, to determine to 
what extent each of these individual changes 
stemmed from funding reductions. For the 
most part, I believe that these reductions 
were the type of staff adjustments which 
normally result from the detailed reviews 
and constitute the net of many minor dis- 
allowances, pricing forecasts, obligational ca- 
pability judgments, and minor policy deter- 
minations. It is fair to state, I believe, that 
on balance there is no substantial adverse 
effect on the Air Force program by these 
reductions. 


That is the information we received 
from General Bogart. 

(d) About $500 million were arbitrary re- 
ductions; that is, those based upon differ- 
ences in judgment between the Air Staff 
and the review authorities. These reduc- 
tions, to which I had previously referred, 
included $404.9 million in “Operation and 
maintenance” and $100 million in “Military 
construction.” These were reductions not 
related to specific program changes or any 
of those factors which normally lead to ad- 
justment during the review process. 


Mr. President, we have the whole story 
in that letter. I do not think there is 
any doubt that the program which was 
originally presented by General LeMay, 
based upon the mission to be performed 
by him, has been fulfilled almost 100 per- 
cent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would correct 
the Senator to this extent, if I may. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish the Senator 
would do so. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. The $19.8 billion 
to which the Senator refers was the de- 
cision of the Air Force Advisory Commit- 
tee, composed of their staff; it was not 
the decision of General LeMay. General 
LeMay, I think, submitted a somewhat 
higher figure for the SAC. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But it was included 
in the prior amount submitted. Am I not 
correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I may state that 
there was some question as to who con- 
stituted the Air Force Budget Advisory 
Committee, so I requested their names 
and positions. The committee is com- 
posed of the following officers: Maj. Gen. 
Daniel F. Callahan, Maj. Gen. Kenneth 
P. Bergquist, Maj. Gen. Kenneth B. Hob- 
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son, Maj. Gen. Thomas P. Gerrity, Maj. 
Gen. William S. Stone, Col. W. L. Rogers, 
Maj. Gen. Frank A. Bogart, and Maj. 
Gen. William E. Hall. 

I have not read the titles of these offi- 
cers, so, With the permission of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete list of the Air 
Force Budget Advisory Committee and 
their positions be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Am Force BUDGET ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Maj. Gen. Daniel F. Callahan, Assistant for 
Programing, Deputy Chief of Staff, Opera- 
tions, 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth P. Bergquist, Director 
of Operations, Deputy Chief of Staff, Opera- 
tions. 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth B. Hobson, Director of 
Manpower and Organization, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Operations. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas P. Gerrity, Assistant for 
Production Programing, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Materiel. 

Maj. Gen. William S. Stone, Director of 
Personnel Planning, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Personnel, 

Col. W. L. Rogers, Assistant for Develop- 
ment Programing, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Development. 

Maj. Gen. Frank A. Bogart, Director of Bud- 
get, Deputy Chief of Staff, Controller. 

Maj. Gen. William E. Hall. Assistant Chief 
of Staff for Reserve Forces, Office of the Chief 
of Staff, USAF. 

Advisory: Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force (Financial Management) or his desig- 
nated representative, Lyle S. Garlock. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Air Force Budget Advisory Commit- 
tee were members of the Air Force in 
uniform, who were holding very respon- 
sible positions in the Air Force, and cer- 
tainly ought to have known its overall 
requirements. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to call this passage, in particular, to 
the attention of the Senate—Senator 
SALTONSTALL was still addressing General 
Twining: 

Now, as Chief of Staff, I trust it is a fair 
question to ask you if this committee deter- 
mined to increase the budget allowance over 
and above the estimates of the Secretary of 
Defense and the President this year, say $500 
million, where would you believe that could 
be best spent? If we decided to increase it 
by $1 billion, where, as Chief of Staff, would 
you decide that could be best spent? 

In other words, what is your highest prior- 
ity today in your opinion as Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force? 

General TwINING. I think first, including 
the present supplemental, that our aircraft 
program is satisfactory. 


That was General Twining's answer. 
I continue: 

If I had the money, I would put it on air 
bases and do something to keep those people 
in the service, like better housing, and things 
like that. I consider the aircraft program 
satisfactory. 


At first, according to his testimony in 
the hearings, General Twining said that 
he would stress experienced trained 
personnel, then airbases, but that air- 
craft production was satisfactory. A 
few minutes later he corrected this by 
stating he would place research and de- 
velopment ahead of aircraft production. 
Iam certain my good friend from Massa- 
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chusetts will agree that there is enough 
in the budget, according to the witnesses 
who appeared before us, to handle all the 
research the military deems necessary 
during the coming fiscal year, 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think, to be 
absolutely accurate, General Twining 
stated as his third priority that he be- 
lieved he could use from $150 million to 
$200 million more for research. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But he did not ex- 
press dissatisfaction with the amount the 
committee provided. He said that in the 
event the amount were increased and the 
money were made available, he could 
spend it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But he did not com- 
plain about the amount which we were 
providing. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. No. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He did not complain 
about the budget; on the contrary, he 
said it was satisfactory. 

In presenting the budget, General Le- 
May had this to say in his presentation 
before the committee: 

It was apparent that the procurement of 
such a force within this time period was very 
improbable, but of more concern was the 
likelihood that even if we were provided such 
a force we would be unable to man and sup- 
port it properly. In other words, we could 
not absorb it without emergency procedures. 
Consequently, we have been focusing our at- 
tention on the force structure which we and 
industry can support, which the Air Force 
and the Nation can produce and absorb with- 
out emergency measures and which will give 
us the greatest deterrent capability practical 
for the time period. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


That was General LeMay talking about 
the budget which he submitted to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is true that Gen- 
eral LeMay made a personal plea for 
what he thought should be done. Let me 
read from page 1250 of the hearings: 

I think you will find that all military men 
will agree that no military task can be under- 
taken in these modern days until you have 
air superiority—until you have won the air- 
power battle. No military task can be under- 
taken until that is accomplished. Therefore, 
we should buy first things first and put into 
the hands of the military the weapons that 
will win this airpower battle. It is going to 
be of very short duration. If you win it, then 
you can go on and do whatever else is neces- 
sary and have plenty of time to build those 
forces and build them up. If you lose it, 
those other forces will do you no good if you 
have them, 


In other words, Mr. President, it is his 
belief that only SAC can win the war, 
should it come. 

He is sold on that idea. He thinks that 
if SAC is properly equipped, we can end 
a war shortly after it begins. He is very 
much impressed with that. I am not 
disagreeing with him, because I do not 
know, but I do say that the Joint Chiefs 
disagreed with him, and I am willing to 
accept their judgment. 

General LeMay made his budget 
estimate; he took into consideration 
the task which had been set before him, 
and stated that task could be ac- 
complished in accord with the capability 
of our Nation to produce and absorb 
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without emergency measures, without 
having to build extra plants which would 
cost hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Lou- 
isiana will admit, will he not, that Gen- 
eral LeMay is the head of the Strategic 
Air Command? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So General LeMay is a 
military officer charged with the defense 
of the country and the security of the 
country. In this particular instance 
General LeMay, as the head of Strategic 
Air Command, has the responsibility of 
trying to do everything he can for the 
security of the country and for the na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. General Taylor is 
charged with the same thing, and Ad- 
miral Burke is charged with the same 
thing. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So is General Par- 
tridge. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So is General Par- 
tridge, and so are all of them. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not a fact that 
General LeMay recommended, for his 
own Strategic Air Command functions, 
$3,800,000,000? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Three billion eight 
hundred million dollars represented his 
original budget. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me say to my 
good friend that what General LeMay 
said was in agreement with General 
Twining's testimony as to how the extra 
appropriation was to be spent, and it was 
not all to be for airplanes. He put air- 
planes in the third category. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Certainly. He wanted 
manpower. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. That is the 
problem, not airplanes. That is why, as 
I shall point out in a few moments, I am 
opposed to the provisions of the bill 
which provide $800 million for aircraft 
procurement and 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me assure the 
Senator from Louisiana that no one has 
greater respect for his intellectual in- 
tegrity than I have. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know the Senator 
from Louisiana is opposed to that pro- 
posal; but, after General LeMay gave his 
testimony, and as brought out by the 
Senator from Louisiana when he read 
the report, the committee, at the in- 
stance of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL], instead of allowing $3,800,- 
000,000 thought that production could 
be kept up by providing $1,160,000,000, 
or one-third of what General LeMay 
asked for. Is not that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I beg to differ on 
that point, because General LeMay 
stated, as I understood him, that if there 
was an increase in the production of 
B-52’s, emergency measures would have 
to be taken. It would mean a broaden- 
ing of our plant structure, the erection 
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of more plants, and other expensive ex- 
panions. That is the way I understood 
it 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam sure the Senator 
understood it that way. 

In this morning’s press, and even in 
the afternoon or the early editions of the 
afternoon press, we have seen published 
statements from General Twining, who 
also testified, and who called the budget 
estimates austere. That means tight, or 
not enough. Anyone who has a simple 
understanding of the word “austerity” 
knows that is exactly what it means— 
not enough. General Twining made that 
statement. The morning press and the 
afternoon press tell us what type of air- 
planes or aircraft he was shown in Soviet 
Russia. . 

I do not care a thing about what Sec- 
retary Wilson thinks of the Senator 
from Louisiana or myself 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not, either. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The only justification 
for the increase is that we are taking 
seriously the idea of national security 
and defense. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am taking it very 
seriously. I was convinced by the testi- 
mony I heard, and the testimony I read, 
that we are now providing all that it is 
within our capability to produce, and 
which the Joint Chiefs of Staff feel is 
necessary. I would not be at all sur- 
prised if, by the time the year is ended, 
the B-52 became obsolete, just as the 
B-36 did. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But for the moment the 
B-52 is the best we have. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have never opposed 
requests for any amount which could eco- 
nomically be used for research and devel- 
opment, The Senator knows that to 
be so. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is true. The com- 
mittee reduced the recommendation of 
General LeMay for research and develop- 
ment from $200 million to $100 million. 
The Senator knows that. Now, if we do 
not take seriously this situation of na- 
tional security and defense, then every 
cent requested should be refused. But, 
if we do take this question seriously, we 
should not look at the dollars and cents 
alone, because the chairman of the sub- 
committee is convinced that the Ameri- 
can people are more interested in na- 
tional security and defense than they 
are in the dollars and cents involved. 

Has the Senator from Louisiana heard 
from one of his constituents, or from one 
of my constituents, or from anyone any- 
where in the country, that this is too 
much for national security? 

Mr. ELLENDER. When I explain to 
them that Congress has already pro- 
vided so much money that the funds ap- 
propriated could not even be obligated— 
and this year the Defense Department 
is ending up with over $12 billion that 
could not even be obligated—I am sure 
they will agree with me that we should 
not appropriate another billion dollars. 
That is my answer to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I understand that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In the same vein, 
General LeMay took this position and 
said this in answer to the question of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
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— I quote the Senator from New Mex- 
co: 

May I interrupt at this point? ‘That is 
what we can build. Is that what we should 
build or should we have some more? 

General LeMay. We could build more, but 
it does no good to build just airplanes unless 
you have bases, people, and support to ade- 
quately operate them and take care of them, 


That is the situation. 

As I shall point out, of the $1 billion 
being requested, $800 billion is to build 
new airplanes, for which General LeMay 
says we shall not have a sufficient num- 
ber of people to operate. 

Now, going back to the amendment 
itself, let us look at the various appro- 
priations involved in the suggested in- 
crease of $1,160,000,000—which, by the 
way, is in the bill at present. We have 
$200 million recommended for military 
construction. The only explanation of- 
fered by the committee for this is the 
following which I quote from the com- 
mittee report: 

The committee recommends an appropria- 
tion at this time of $200 million for “Military 
construction, Air Force,” in order to pro- 
vide needed funds for bases so as to make 
larger aircraft operational. Total military 
construction requests for 1957 for the Air 
Force amount to $1,228,000,000, and have not 
yet been acted upon by the Congress. In 
recommending an immediate appropriation 
of $200 million the committee acts on the 
assumption that a like amount will be de- 
ducted from the appropriation request for 
military construction in the supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1957. 


I ask my colleagues, why should we 
now provide the $200 million appropria- 
tion when we have not as yet passed on 
the authorization? Even if we should 
vote for the $200 million, a start could 
not be made until the military public 
works bill is passed by the Senate. I say 
we are getting ahead of ourselves. We 
ought to wait until the military public 
works bill comes before us, and then put 
in a supplemental appropriation bill not 
only the $200 million which is requested, 
but any amount necessary and which 
may be justified by the President and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I frankly do not understand what 
would be gained by appropriating the 
$200 million at this time. The total 
$1,228,000,000 for Air Force construction 
is expected to be before the appropria- 
tions committee for action within the 
next week or 2. The funds involved 
cannot be used prior to the beginning 
of the new fiscal year. At most, there- 
fore, we might make these funds avail- 
able a few days earlier than would oth- 
erwise be the case if we followed orderly 
procedures and considered all military 
public works at one time. 

Next, it is recommended that money 
for “Operation and maintenance” be in- 
creased by $40 million over the amount 
requested. The only explanation offered 
by the committee is that— 

An additional $40 million has been added 
to the bill to support the increased oper- 
ational and force buildup. 


We have no evidence to enable us to 
determine whether that amount is suffi- 
cient or whether it is too large or too 
small. 


1956 


In this connection, we may recall that 
the amount requested in the budget for 
this appropriation item was approxi- 
mately $400 million less than the amount 
originally recommended by the air staff. 
As the House Appropriations Committee 
pointed out, however, even this amount 
involved an increase of more than $608 
million, or 19.2 percent, over the amount 
available in 1956. Since there is little 
indication that the level of Air Force 
activity in 1957 is to be some 20 percent 
above that of the current year, the 
amounts requested in the budget should 
certainly be adequate without the fur- 
ther increase of $40 million recom- 
mended by the committee. 

Mr. President, all afternoon we have 
heard debate about the bases we have 
built in Iceland and the bases we have 
built in North Africa, and it has been 
stated that they are in danger of being 
lost. Yet General LeMay and others 
have recommended that many more be 
built throughout the world. 

It seems to me that before we under- 
take a building program of that kind, 
we should evaluate the present situa- 
tion. As I have previously stated, we 
have many bases in north Africa. I 
visited all of them. We also have bases 
in Japan and in Formosa, and we are 
building some in Spain. I believe that 
before we consider constructing more 
bases of this sort, we should determine 
the extent to which we can save the 
ones we have there now, because such 
bases cost large sums of money. As 
I recall, the amount spent for these 
bases alone was almost $3 billion. 
So, Mr. President, before we under- 
take to build more overseas bases, we 
certainly should look into the feasibility 
of trying to make our present bases more 
secure, of having our bases built on prop- 
erty which we can rest assured will con- 
tinue to be available for our use. 

Next, Mr. President, $20 million is rec- 
ommended for “Military personnel.” 
Again, the committee report merely 
states: 

The increase of $20 million is provided 
for additional personnel needed to imple- 
ment an augmented Air Force. 


Apparently, Mr. President, this implies 
that the number of Air Force military 
personnel is to be increased by some 4,900 
from the 963,000 requested in the budget 
and recommended by the Air Force it- 
self. This is particularly confusing, 
since the various Air Force witnesses 
testified that their problem was to get 
and to retain experienced technical per- 
sonnel, rather than to increase the total 
numbers involved. Furthermore, this 
strength of 936,000 was recommended by 
the Air Force itself, as against an ap- 
proved manpower ceiling of 975,000, and 
undoubtedly represents the best judg- 
ment of the Air Force as to the numbers 
of men it needs and can obtain next 
year. 

Mr. President, General LeMay, as well 
as General Twining and other witnesses, 
assigned top priority to the funds neces- 
sary in order to obtain good technicians, 
men who can take care of the aircraft 
and can fly them. They say the way 
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to do that is to increase pay scales; un- 
doubtedly some of the three-billion-and- 
some-odd-thousand dollars which Gen- 
eral LeMay recommends is to be used 
for that purpose, and also to provide 
more fringe benefits, and so forth. 

I return to the point that General 
Twining listed the construction of air- 
craft as fourth in priority; and General 
LeMay classified it as third. The rest 
of the money requested was for research 
and development, for better housing and 
better pay, so as to retain the needed 
technical personnel. 

Next, Mr. President, an increase of 
$100 million is recommended by the com- 
mittee for Research and Development, 
over the amount requested for 1957. 
Again, only a generalized statement is 
offered to explain this increase, namely: 

The added funds are provided in order to 
expedite the research and development pro- 
gram of the Air Force. 


Of course, research and development 
should be given high priority. However, 
there is a definite limit to the amount of 
profitable research which can be car- 
ried on. The President’s budget request 
for $610 million for Air Force research 
and development is $40 million more 
than the amount available in 1956. Fur- 
thermore, the emergency fund of the 
Secretary of Defense contains $135 mil- 
lion which can be transferred to the 
military departments for research and 
development; it is reasonable to assume 
that the Air Force would receive from 
this source substantial amounts to aug- 
ment the $610 million requested directly 
for the Air Force. 

Mr. President, I note that the com- 
mittee has recommended in section 635 
language which would make the appro- 
priations which are available for major 
procurement of aircraft and missiles also 
available to cover the expenses of devel- 
opment. This will certainly add measur- 
ably to the funds available for research 
and development, without the additional 
$100 million proposed by the committee. 

Finally, Mr. President, the committee 
has recommended adding $800 million 
for aircraft and related procurement, 
over the $6,048,500,000 requested for this 
purpose in the budget. The committee 
report states: 

These additional funds are to be used pri- 
marily for increasing the production of 
heavy bombers for the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. At the same time, should it be 
deemed advisable, part of these added ap- 
propriations are available for increased pro- 
duction of fighter aircraft for the conti- 
nental defense. 


Mr. President, I do not consider my- 
self qualified to discuss in any detail the 
question of whether we should continue 
procuring more and more aircraft of 
types which may be partially obsoles- 
cent by the time they are delivered or 
which may be superseded by guided mis- 
siles; or the question of whether the Air 
Force could, in fact, actually absorb such 
additional aircraft. Again, I simply re- 
fer to page 1278 of the printed hearings, 
where General Twining responded to 
the questions ably put to him by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] concerning the priorities 
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he would assign if the committee deter- 
mined to increase the budget allowance 
over the estimates presented to the Con- 
gress. General Twining replied without 
qualification as follows: 

I think, first, including the present sup- 
plemental, that our aircraft program is satis- 
factory. If I had the money— 


And, Mr. President, let me say here 

that all the armed services want more 
money; we cannot find any of them that 
could not spend more money some- 
where— 
I would put it on airbases and do something 
to keep these people in the service, like bet- 
ter housing and things like that. I consider 
the aircraft program is satisfactory. 


Mr. President, in view of the above- 
mentioned facts, I do not believe that the 
committee’s recommendations to in- 
crease the Air Force appropriations above 
the amounts requested in the budget can 
be justified. On the same basis, there is 
no particular justification for the amend- 
ment to increase the amount by $500 
million. The only virtue I can find in 
the latter proposal is that it is less than 
the amount the committee has recom- 
mended. 

Mr. President, 
presentation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a tabulation and 
explanation entitled “Activities Support- 
ing the Research, Development, Test, 
and Evaluation Program in the Depart- 
ment of Defense,” to which I referred 
earlier in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LAIRD 
in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

ACTIVITIES SUPPORTING THE RESEARCH, DEVEL- 
OPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION PROGRAM IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
The introduction of improved weapons 

and military equipment into the combat and 

combat support forces of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force is a complicated process cov- 
ering many different, although related, activ- 
ities which must be completed before a new 
weapon or item of military equipment can 
be considered as fully developed in a military 
sense, From a military standpoint, a new 
item cannot be considered as fully developed 
until it is capable of performing an assigned 
combat mission, and has been assigned for 
operational use by the combat or combat sup- 
port forces. The lines between research, de- 
velopment, and procurement cannot be 
drawn precisely, particularly in areas of ra- 
pidly advancing technology. For purposes 
of budgetary presentation, a narrowly con- 
strued definition has been used for research 
and development, which does not give the 
full measure of our research, development, 
test, and evaluation effort. Thus, while the 
fiscal year 1957 budget requests a total of 
over $1.6 billion for the category specifically 
identified as research and development, it 
can reasonably be estimated from currently 
available data that the funds for research 
and development plus funds for activities 
directly supporting the research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation program aggregate 
about $5.2 billion for fiscal year 1957. This 
may be compared with an estimated $3.4 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1955 and $3.8 billion in 
fiscal year 1956 for the same purposes. The 
estimates of funds programed for research, 
development, test, and evaluation in fiscal 
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year 1955, fiscal year 1956, and fiscal year 
1957 are derived as follows: 

1. New obligational authority, research 
and development appropriations: 


{Millions of dollars} 
Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiseal 

year | year | year 

1955 1956 1957 
$366.3 | $421.3 $410 
474.2 493 
598. 0 610 
09 2135 


. ̃ ͤ———— 
Transfers included in Army, Navy, and Air Force 


figures. 
2 Includes $50 million transfer authority. 


2. Supporting activities directly related to 
research and development: Certain of the 
requirements in direct support of the re- 
search and development program are not in- 
cluded in the research and development ap- 
propriations, but are included in other ap- 
propriations which provide the same general 
type of support for all military programs. 
These include military construction, indus- 
trial facilities financed under procurement 
appropriations and the pay and allowances 
of military personnel. On the basis of de- 
tailed program data, the amounts in these 
appropriations that are directly related to 
the activities financed under the research 
and development appropriations are esti- 
mated as follows: 


{Millions of dollars} 
— — . — 
Fiscal | Fiscal 
year | year 
1956 1957 
Military construction: 

= ‘Army. 1.9 8.0 43.1 
Nav; 9.7 63. 0 55:9 
Air 09.3 98.5 224.9 
— 169. 5 323.9 


3. Items under development, test, and eval- 
uation: Many of the programs for develop- 
ing new weapons and military equipment 
have, as the result of previous years research 
efforts, reached a stage where it is necessary 
to procure preliminary production items in 
limited quantities for test and evaluation 
as to: 

(a) The soundness of the engineering de- 


sign; 

(b) The feasibility of the production de- 
sign; and 

(c) The operational suitability of weapons 
or equipment from a military standpoint, 
prior to standardization for operational use 
and large scale production for issue or in- 
ventory. 

Major engineering changes and improve- 
ments must be made in new developments, 
provisionally accepted for limited production 
and use, to satisfy the need for achieving 
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early operational capabilities with the most 
modern weapons attainable in support of 
national security policy. All procurement 
items which have been standardized or oth- 
erwise approved for service use within the 
military departments have been excluded 
from the following estimates. Procurement 
items which are not standardized, to the ex- 
tent they can be identified at this time, are 
considered as being under development and 
are estimated as follows: 


{Millions of dollars! 


(b) Guided missiles: 
Arm 


(c) Ships: 
A 


4. Summary: The identifiable amounts 
programed in the fiscal year 1957 budget for 
research and development, and in support 
of the research, development, test, and eval- 
uation program can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


[Millions of dollars] 


(a) Army: 
Research and develop- 
Activities eippating Te 
vities sup re- 
search and develop- 
TOI ES =s 
Development, test, 
evaluation items. 


Subtotal 


(b) Navy: 
Rescarch and develop- 


F 
Development, test, and 
evaluation items 


(e) Air Force: 
Research and develop- 


Development, test, and 
evaluation items 


{e) Department of Defense 
total: 
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[Millions of dollars} 


Research and develop- 


ment 
Development, test 
evaluation items 


— setae see 718.2 | 1,052.4 
Navy... 906.5 | 1, 282.0 
ATT 2,095.6 2, 144.4 2,725.2 
Interservice (emergency fund) 135.0 


5. Items not estimated: In addition to the 
above program items which could be identi- 
fied from data presently available, there are 
other activities of the Department of De- 
fense and the three military departments 
which provide significant support to the re- 
search and development programs, but which 
have not been included because the amounts 
applicable to the research and development 
program cannot be readily identified. These 
items include, but are not limited to, the 
following: 

(a) Departmental administrative costs. 

(b) The regular operating and mainte- 
nance cost of military ships, aircraft, and 
troop units used in conducting tests. 

(c) The pay and allowances of military 
personnel attached to regular military units 
used in conducting tests other than specific 
operational evaluation organizations. 

(d) Costs which are part of production 
contracts required for the further develop- 
ment of standardized items which must be 
adapted to other uses or improved in per- 
formance. 

(e) The regular military costs, associated 
with operational and training units, required 
in the process of phasing out obsolete weap- 
ons and phasing in improved weapons, such 
as the changeover from propeller driven air- 
craft to turbojet aircraft. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield for 
a brief statement? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. ] 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, First, let me 
commend the Senator from Louisiana 
upon the care with which he has built up 
his argument, for his faithful attend- 
ance upon the committee’s hearings, and 
for his knowledge of the subject. 

The Senator from Louisiana has made 
a statement about the proposed increase 
in the amount of $500 million. As one 
who advocated that amendment, let me 
say that I agree with the Senator from 
Louisiana that the budget as a whole is 
carefully worked out, and is the budget 
of the administration. 

In the Department of Defense, particu- 
larly in the Air Force, there are a num- 
ber of persons who say that additional 
funds can reasonably be spent for re- 
search. There is ample testimony on 
that point. 

Then there is the question of funds for 
maintenance and operation. The funds 
available for that purpose may run short 
during the year. So there is some jus- 
tification for the appropriation for that 
purpose of an additional amount of $30 
million. 

In the case of personnel, we wish to 
build up the strength of our technical 
personnel; all of us agree on that point. 
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So the issue resolves itself to the pro- 
curement of aircraft and whether the 
procurement of more aircraft should be 
provided for in this year’s budget. 

According to my view of the matter, 
although in that case the budget itself 
will provide for procurement of the air- 
craft the Air Force says it needs and says 
it can get along with, even though Gen- 
eral LeMay and General Partridge feel 
they could use more—and probably they 
could use more—yet General Twining 
and Secretary Quarles say they are 
satisfied. 

It is an austere budget, and the funds 
available for aircraft production must be 
figured very closely. Therefore, if we 
appropriate an additional $350 million, 
there will be a certain degree of flexibility 
which will allow the Air Force a little 
more leeway in building B—52’s, if that is 
the thing to do, or in building aircraft of 
other types, if that is the thing todo. At 
any rate, such an additional appropria- 
tion will give the Air Force a little more 
flexibility from the present very austere 
budget, from a banking point of view, in 
paying for aircraft procurement. In my 
view, that is the argument in favor of 
making an increase of $500 million, in- 
stead of an increase of $1,162,000,000, as 
recommended by a majority of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, if 
the President of the United States and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff present us with 
a new budget estimate for such an ad- 
ditional amount—and let me say that I 
assume that when General Twining re- 
turns from Russia, he will have a great 
deal to say—then it may be necessary to 
increase the budget. But I do not see 
the necessity for increasing the budget 
at this time, in view of the fact—as I 
have pointed out—that even with 
amounts recommended by the military, 
there will be more than $12 billion of 
unobligated funds at the end of the next 
fiscal year. 

The only thing an increase in the 
budget would achieve, may I say to my 
good friend from Massachusetts, would 
be further to increase the amounts of 
unobligated year-end balances. The 
Senator knows that I have constantly 
taken the position that the armed serv- 
ices should not come before us and ask 
for more money than they can spend. 
As I have pointed out on many occasions, 
the fact that they have so much money 
to spend leads to the purchase of a great 
many supplies that are far beyond the 
capacity of our armed services to use. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
speaks about the unobligated balances. 
About $2% billion of the unobligated 
balance is in the 1957 budget. In other 
words, in round figures, they are asking 
for $36.8 billion, and they are adding 
$2.5 billion, which makes a total of $38.8 
billion, in round figures. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; but if we add 
to that amount the unobligated balances 
from the previous year we will end the 
year for which we are appropriating 
money, as I pointed out, with almost $12 
billion unobligated. Nine billion dollars 
of it is actual cash on hand, so to speak, 
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and the remainder is to be earned from 
the sale of hardware through MDAP. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. When the fig- 
ure goes below $10 billion of unobligated 
balances in the entire Department of 
Defense, we get down to a position 
which is estimated to be about as low as 
it should get. In other words, that fig- 
ure represents the bank balance. How 
much they can go below $10 billion is a 
question which has not been determined. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Secretary Wilson 
stated to us last year that he intended 
to continue whittling away at the figure 
until he got it down to $5 billion or $6 
billion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think that is 
a little low. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure that an 
amount of that size would be far more 
than the amount really necessary to 
carry as unobligated. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think he now 
estimates that $8 billion or $9 billion 
would be the appropriate figure, rather 
than $5 billion or $6 billion. 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9852) to extend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. FREAR, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. BENNETT, 
and Mr. Bus conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF EXPORT CONTROL 
ACT OF 1949 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 9052) to amend the Ex- 
port Control Act of 1949 to continue for 
an additional period of 2 years the au- 
thority provided thereunder for the reg- 
ulation of exports, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Fur. 
BRIGHT, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. FREAR, Mr. Bricker, Mr. BENNETT, 
and Mr. BusH conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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ane Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, legisla- 
tion authorizing Federal aid for school 
construction has been pending before the 
Senate and the Congress since the first 
days of 1955. We have had 2 sets of 
proposals from the administration—1 
impossible and 1 just inadequate. Other 
legislative formulations have also been 
pending on the same subject both in the 
House and the Senate. 

I am myself deeply committed to the 
general proposition of Federal aid for 
school construction. I believe in it with 
all my heart and I am, indeed, a co- 
sponsor of a legislative formulation in- 
troduced last year by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
who is chairman of the Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee, which has juris- 
diction over legislation on this subject. 

Last year that committee, of which I 
am proud to be a member, held exten- 
sive hearings on all the legislative pro- 
posals on this matter that were before 
us. The Education and Labor Commit- 
tee of the House has even more recently 
held extensive hearings on the same sub- 
ject. The House committee has reported 
a bill, and the Rules Committee has 
granted a rule. Consideration of this 
legislation in the House is scheduled to 
begin this week. 

It has taken 2 years to move this legis- 
lation to even this point of considera- 
tion. We here all know—although I 
doubt whether the general public 
knows—why this legislation has moved 
so slowly and hesitantly, despite the fact 
that it is “must” legislation, so labeled 
by the President of the United States and 
the majority leadership of both the 
House and the Senate. 

The reason for the delay and hesita- 
tion on legislation for Federal aid for 
school construction, despite the great 
need and the overwhelming public sup- 
port for it, has been the fear in both the 
House and Senate of confronting an 
antisegregation amendment. 

The fear has been commonly expressed 
that if such an amendment is offered, it 
will set off an explosive debate and a fili- 
buster in the Senate, and will interfere 
with the rest of the legislative program 
in the Senate. I am afraid that there 
may have been other and less worthy mo- 
tives involved, too. 

Mr. President, I favor an antisegrega- 
tion amendment quite as much as I favor 
the basic legislation itself—and I have 
been a supporter of Federal aid for edu- 
cation and have fought for it ever since 
I became a Member of the Senate and 
for many years before that. 

As soon as the question was raised 
last year I announced that I would sup- 
port an antisegregation amendment and 
that I would, in fact, submit one and do 
my best to insure that such an amend- 
ment comes to a vote in the Senate. 
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On numerous occasions since then I 
have said the same thing, on the floor 
of the Senate, to the press and in public 
speeches. I gave my pledge that I would 
submit such an amendment, would sup- 
port it, and fight for it. 

That is my intention still and, indeed, 
my determination, as we face the pros- 
pect and the necessity of considering and 
debating school aid legislation in the 
days and weeks ahead. 

But at this point, Mr. President, I feel 
that it is desirable to let the Senate know 
exactly what is in my mind—speaking 
only for myself—when I refer to an 
antisegregation amendment. Many dif- 
ferent versions of such an amendment, 
representing radically different ap- 
proaches and even radically different 
concepts, have been suggested during the 
past 2 years. Indeed, there has been a 
progressive evolution of thinking in re- 
gard to this amendment on my part and 
on the part of others to whom this sub- 
ject has been of primary concern. 

These developments in approach and 
concept have followed, in a general way, 
the developing pattern of compliance 
with and resistance to the Supreme 
Court decision and decree in the school 
segregation cases. 

This pattern has now taken definite 
shape, in its broad outlines, although 
changes in detail are occurring in dif- 
ferent parts of the country almost every 
day. 

The amendment which I have worked 
out is designed to meet the situation as it 
has actually developed, and as it is ex- 
pected to continue to develop in the 
months ahead. I do not claim perfec- 
tion of language for my amendment. 
But I do submit it as my contribution to 
our thinking on this crucial subject. 

It is my impression that the public 
generally and even the Senate has a 
mistaken impression of what most of 
us mean today—and certainly of what 
I mean—in referring to an antisegration 
amendment. The general impression is 
that we mean an amendment to the 
school aid bill that would undertake to 
force desegration or at the least, 
compliance with the Supreme Court de- 
cision and decree. 

Mr. President, deeply as I desire to see 
total desegregation come about without 
@ moment’s needless delay, I doubt 
whether the school-aid bill is an appro- 
priate vehicle to enforce this purpose. 
Nor do I believe it would be possible to 
draft an amendment to the school-aid 
bill which would of itself achieve this 
result. It would be like trying to stop 
a rampaging bull elephant with a bean- 
shooter. 

No, Mr. President, I do not propose, 
in this measure, that we try to prohibit 
segregation or enforce the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

That has been shown to be far too com- 
plex and immeasurably difficult a matter 
to be handled so casually and simply. 

What I propose, Mr. President, is sim- 
ply to restrain the Federal Government 
from aiding and abetting segregation and 
from helping to deepen the segregation 
pattern which so many States are trying 
in such a herculean manner to eradicate. 

I propose, Mr. President—and I shall 
go into some further detail in a mo- 
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ment—a legislative formula which will 
permit the Federal Government to aid 
those States which are making these ef- 
forts, in some cases against stubborn 
local defiance, and those localities which 
are making such efforts, in some cases 
against the opposition of the State ad- 
ministrations. My purpose, in essence, 
is to see to it that the legislative and 
executive branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not work in opposition 
to the mandate of the Constitution and 
the direction being charted by the Su- 
preme Court and being followed by the 
lower courts in bringing about compli- 
ance with the basic law of the land. 

I propose a law-and-order amendment, 
not to enforce law and order, and ob- 
servance of the Constitution, but to pre- 
vent the Federal Government from being 
an accomplice in the violation of law and 
order and of the Constitution. 

Strongly as I feel on the subject, I shall 
not even begin to undertake, in the course 
of these remarks today, to make the ar- 
guments for the Constitution, for the 
Supreme Court decision, for the observ- 
ance of law and order, for desegregation 
and against the present practices in cer- 
tain States and localities in maintaining 
segregated schools and defying the law 
of the land. These I will make at another 
time. 


My purpose today is to set forth my 
concept of what an appropriate anti- 
segregation amendment should be, rather 
than to give the reasons why my amend- 
ment should be adopted. I will leave the 
major arguments for its adoption to that 
day when I offer and call up my amend- 
ment. 

I know that among the opponents of 
such an amendment are people of good 
will who are fundamentally committed 
to the cause of law and order and the 
Constitution, who recognize and accept 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
school segregation cases and even some 
who are strongly opposed on both moral 
and legal grounds to the practice of seg- 
regation. 

Their opposition is mainly directed to- 
ward the offering of an antisegregation 
amendment. They feel that such an 
amendment threatens the legislative 
prospects of the school-aid bill itself. 
They fear a filibuster in the Senate. 
They fear finally that such an amend- 
ment will be supported by the opponents 
of any school-aid legislation in order to 
induce a filibuster and stop the school- 
aid bill. 

Mr. President, I do not think anyone 
can accuse me of being less than whole- 
hearted in my support of school-aid leg- 
islation. I doubt whether any member 
of the Senate has supported the cause of 
Federal aid to education more consist- 
ently, and more strongly, than I. I agree 
as to the high importance of this legisla- 
tion, for the sake of our children and 
for the sake of the Nation. 

But, Mr. President, I feel that the 
cause of law and order represents an 
even higher principle. I believe, more- 
over, that it is morally reprehensible for 
the Federal Government, in its efforts to 
improve the level of education by build- 
ing more school facilities to aid and abet 
the defiance of law and order, and to help 
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educate more children in the illegal prac- 
tice of segregation. 

Mr. President, I do not fear a filibuster. 
I am not sure a filibuster will develop. I 
think we are going to have a very high 
level, if somewhat prolonged, debate on 
this subject when this bill reaches the 
floor of the Senate, after which I hope 
we shall be able to proceed to a vote. 

I have formulated an amendment 
which is, in my judgment, the height of 
reasonableness, containing what I feel to 
be the minimal requirements—and they 
are very mild ones indeed—governing 
the payment by the Federal Government 
to the States and localities of school- 
construction money which is raised by 
the taxation of all the people, regardless 
of race, color, or creed. 

The State of New York and its people 
pay about 20 percent of the taxes which 
will be devoted to this program of Fed- 
eral grants to the 48 States. The people 
of my State will not willingly pay such 
taxes if their money is to be used to 
deepen a segregation pattern that is both 
violative of the Constitution and repug- 
nant to their sense of moral values. 

As I have said, I do not fear a filibuster 
on this amendment. I think the Senate 
can force a vote on this legislation, if 
there is the will to do so. And I believe 
there is the will to do so, both in the 
Senate and in the country at large. 

Mr. President, the lower courts are 
handling the matter of compliance with 
the Supreme Court decision and decree 
in the letter and spirit of that decision 
and that decree. It will admittedly be a 
long and drawn-out process to bring 
about completely the end of segregation 
in the schools. Scores of different legal 
devices have been improvised and still 
more are undoubtedly going to be impro- 
vised in efforts to evade and avoid com- 
pliance. 

A jungle of laws and executive orders 
has already sprung up in some of the 
Southern States designed actively to pre- 
vent, evade, and even penalize compli- 
ance. On the other hand, some States 
are doing nothing but watching and 
waiting, letting their localities do what 
they will about desegregation. Still 
other State administrations are moving 
actively to desegregate their schools. 
And some of these are meeting strong op- 
position on the part of some localities. 

Perhaps it would be desirable to enact 
comprehensive legislation to supplement 
the efforts of the Court in enforcing the 
law and in meeting the varied and vari- 
able situations which have arisen and 
will yet arise. Obviously, the situation 
is very complex and changes from day to 
day, and any legislation to .implement 
and enforce the pertinent prohibition of 
the 14th amendment would have to be 
most carefully drawn and carefully con- 
sidered. 

I do not have such a bill in mind even 
in its general outlines, although I think 
it would be good idea. I want to em- 
phasize that the amendment I am talk- 
ing about today has no such intent and 
purpose. And until such comprehensive 
legislation is drafted and enacted, the 
courts must continue to bear their pres- 
ent burden of responsibility for effec- 
tuating the intent of the Constitution. 
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The President of the United States, 
and the executive branch, also have a 
major responsibility in this regard. It 
is the President’s duty to enforce the 
laws of the United States. Thus far 
there has been no move by the President 
to discharge this responsibility and per- 
form this duty, in regard to the Consti- 
tution and its prohibition against seg- 
regated schools. 

It has been suggested that the Presi- 
dent might very properly take into con- 
sideration, in disbursing the moneys we 
expect to vote for school construction, 
his sworn duty to support the Constitu- 
tion and enforce the laws of the land. 
But I have seen no indication, despite 
repeated representations made to him 
on this score, that he intends to dis- 
charge his responsibility and duty in this 
connection. 

It must be conceded that it would be 
very difficult for the President or his 
commissioner of education to determine, 
with regard to every school district in 
the land, whether each one is, in fact, 
proceeding in good faith and with de- 
liberate speed to undertake the process 
of desegregation, in accordance with the 
constitutional and Supreme Court man- 
date. It must be conceded that this 
would require a vast investigative, adju- 
dicative and administrative machinery 
to gather the facts, assess them and act 
on the basis of them, in awarding the 
grants to be provided under the Federal 
aid legislation. 

I think my amendment would avoid 
this difficulty. It would provide a guide 
and a standard for the President and 
the commissioner of education and 
would make it unnecessary for the ex- 
ecutive branch to duplicate the work of 
the courts in this regard. 

It is to be remembered—and empha- 
sized—that the whole school aid pro- 
gram is an emergency program. It is a 
2-year program, a one-shot program. 
Once the money authorized is expended 
in the form of grants, the program will 
be finished. Except under the very spe- 
cial circumstances of clear violation of 
the terms of the agreements to be en- 
tered into between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, there will be no 
way of recapturing the money granted. 

So, Mr. President, it is vital that the 
conditions for receiving the money in the 
first place be clearly stipulated. And 
the school-aid legislation we will be con- 
sidering already sets forth many such 
conditions and requirements, all of 
which are to be included, in the case of 
each State, in a State plan, which is to 
be subject to the approval of the Federal 
Commissioner of Education. 

My amendment, Mr. President, very 
simply includes among the conditions and 
requirements to be set forth in the State 
plan by the designated State agency 
which is to handle the program in each 
State, a certification that the money 
granted will be used in projects in con- 
formity with the Constitution and the 
applicable decisions of the Supreme 
Court prohibiting discrimination based 
on race and color. 

This requirement does not go beyond 
the Supreme Court decision, thus involv- 
ing only a certification of what the Court 
defined as good faith efforts, with de- 
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liberate speed, to desegregate, in regard 
to the schools to be built or improved 
with the funds authorized by this legis- 
lation. 

My amendment does not propose judg- 
ment or the assessment of past policies 
or practices in regard to segregation, but 
only those designed for application to the 
schools which would be improved or 
built with the Federal funds now pro- 
posed to be paid to the States and the 
local school districts. 

If the designated State agency could 
not or would not make such a certifica- 
tion, the funds which would otherwise be 
allocated to that State would be held in 
escrow until such a certification could be 
and was made. 

To meet the case of States where some 
localities are proceeding in good faith 
to desegregate and some are refusing or 
are resisting, my amendment provides 
that the designated State agency can 
enter a certification for those localities 
which are moving in good faith, with the 
appropriate speed, in a lawful direction, 
and which can receive an appropriate 
grant. In such cases, the remaining 
money that would otherwise be allocated 
to defiant school districts in that State 
would be kept in escrow until the proper 
certification can be made for those dis- 
tricts, too. 

The third and final provision in my 
amendment is designed to meet the sit- 
uation where the State agency refuses 
or is unwilling or unable to make the 
required certification for any school dis- 
trict in the State, but where there are 
individual school districts which are 
themselves willing and able to make such 
a certification. In these cases, the school 
districts in question could submit a cer- 
tification directly to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, together with a fulfillment of 
other requirements of the law, and if 
they submit a plan which is otherwise 
acceptable, they will be eligible to re- 
ceive proportionate grants. In such a 
case the remainder of the money for 
that State would be held in escrow un- 
til the State agency is ready and will- 
ing to submit a certification and a plan. 

Mr. President, that is all there is to 
my amendment. It is simple. It is nar- 
rowed to its absolute essentials. It is 
mild. It is not punitive, repressive, on- 
erous or coercive. I believe it should 
be acceptable to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Southern States, as well 
as to the North. 

I hope my amendment will be care- 
fully scrutinized and discussed by my 
colleagues. I hope that if they have 
constructive suggestions as to either 
language or terminology, they will make 
such suggestions to me, in anticipation 
of the time when this measure will come 
before us in the Senate. 

This amendment is drafted in rela- 
tion to S. 5, the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] and 
a number of cosponsors, including my- 
self. It may be that the House bill or 
some entirely different version will be 
before us when we finally take up, for 
debate and vote, this subject matter. 
If so, at that time, my amendment will 
be modified accordingly, in form, al- 


though not in principle or in substance, 


and also in consideration of any con- 
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structive suggestions which may be 
made between now and then. 

I wish to emphasize again that the 
argument over whether it is desirable 
to offer an amendment on this subject 
at all is academic. I give notice now, 
as I have so frequently in the past, that 
I am going to offer this amendment, or 
a modified version thereof, if I am here 
when the basic legislation is called up 
for consideration. 

I continue to reserve for future de- 
cision, depending upon parliamentary 
and strategic considerations, the ques- 
tion of whether I will offer this amend- 
ment in the Labor Committee, of which 
Iam a member, or on the floor when the 
bill is called up. 

I want to make sure that this amend- 
ment comes to a vote. It is a simple 
amendment and all who wish to do so 
may study it between now and when 
this bill comes before us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment about which 
I have been talking, in its tentative form 
as to language, be printed in the record 
at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, appro- 
priately referred, and printed; and, with- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On page 5, after line 2, insert the follow- 
ing as paragraph (3) and renumber subse- 
quent paragraphs accordingly: 

“Contain a certification that all school 
facilities intended to be provided in whole or 
in part thereunder will be used in conformity 
with the Constitution of the United States 
and the applicable decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States relating to dis- 
criminations based upon race or color. In 
the event that the State agency is unable 
to include as part of the State plan such a 
certification with respect to every local 
school agency within its jurisdiction apply- 
ing for a project under the provisions of 
this act, within the time limit prescribed by 
the Commissioner for the submission of such 
plans, then only the projects of the State 
and such local school agencies as to which 
such certification is made shall be considered 
as part of any State plan. In the event that 
the State agency does not include any cer- 
tification as part of the State plan within the 
time limit prescribed by the Commissioner 
for the submission of such plans, the Com- 
missioner is authorized, with regard to any 
local school agency, within such State, which 
is able to submit such certification on its 
own behalf, and is otherwise qualified to re- 
ceive payments under this act, upon appli- 
cation and appropriate certification, to re- 
gard such local school agency as a State 
agency and the separate local school agency 
plans as State plans, subject otherwise to the 
pertinent requirements of this section and 
such other requirements as the Commis- 
sioner, by regulation, may prescribe. Upon 
approval of such local school agency plans, 
allotments in such amounts as the Commis- 
sioner may determine as being fair propor- 
tionate shares of the amount that would 
otherwise be allotted to the State whereof 
the local school district is a part shall be 
made to such local school agency under the 
formulae prescribed in section 4 of this act, 
so far as may be applicable. In the event 
that any State fails to qualify, under the 
terms of this paragraph, for such payments 
in whole or in part, to which it would other- 
wise be entitled under the provisions of this 
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act, the sum or sums which would otherwise 
have been paid to the State shall be retained 
in a special fund in the Treasury, until such 
time as the disqualified State on its own 
behalf or on behalf of the disqualified local 
school agencies within the State is able to 
make the certification required by this para- 
graph, unless or until Congress shall other- 
wise dispose.” 

On page 8, line 2, insert after the word 
“thereof” the following: “or any separable 
part thereof as provided in paragraph (3) of 
subsection 5 (a).” 

On page 8, line 4, insert after the word 
“thereof” the following: “or part thereof as 
provided in paragraph (3) of subsection 5 
(a) ” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, I congratulate 
the Senator from New York upon his 
devotion to the principle of nondiscrimi- 
nation in American life, his assistance, 
and his ingenuity. For what it is worth, 
I may say that it is my intention to sup- 
port the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New York when it is offered. 

There is one question, however, I 
should like to ask about the technical de- 
tails of the amendment which the Sena- 
tor is proposing. Suppose a State cer- 
tifies that it is following the decisions of 
the Supreme Court in this matter—de- 
cisions which, as we all know, do not 
require immediate desegregation, but 
merely progress toward desegregation— 
but, in fact, the State is not doing so. 
What powers, if any, would the Federal 
agency concerned—presumably the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—have in such a case? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should say it would 
have exactly the same powers which it 
now has in many similar situations in 
other fields. Before a State can receive 
financial aid for relief, for medical care, 
for rehabilitation, or for aid to the crip- 
pled and the blind, and similar programs, 
it must submit a plan to the Federal 
Government, as is proposed by my 
amendment. 

The Federal Government will study 
the plan carefully and will either approve 
or disapprove it. If it approves the plan, 
it does so, of course, with the under- 
standing that the plan will be carried 
out loyally, honestly, and fairly by the 
State which has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Federal Government. If 
the State does not carry out the plan— 
and this has happened in the past—the 
Federal Government can decide that the 
provisions of the agreement have not 
been carried out or have not been ob- 
served by the State, and can merely cut 
off all aid. That practice has been fol- 
lowed in a great many instances, as I 
feel certain my distinguished colleague 
from Illinois knows. During the time I 
was Governor of my State, there were 
some cases in which the Federal Govern- 
ment questioned whether the plan which 
had been mutually agreed to by the Fed- 
eral Government and the State for Fed- 
eral aid and assistance had been prop- 
erly and adequately carried out. 

In some instances, it was found that 
the plan had not been carried out by the 
State of New York. In that situation, 
steps were taken promptly to remedy the 
condition. But if the State had not 
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taken such steps, the Federal Govern- 
ment would have been completely with- 
in its right to have cut off—and it would 
have had the power to do so—the Fed- 
eral aid which had been agreed to in ac- 
cordance with the legislation and under 
a plan which had been mutually ap- 
proved by the State and the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. I suppose it is true that 
in the vast majority of cases the States 
which did not intend to abide by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court would 
not agree to certification, and therefore, 
in a sense, would deny themselves the 
Federal aid. Is not that true? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think that is abso- 
lutely true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So the amendment 
which the Senator from New York has 
submitted is in a sense self-enforcing. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is self-enforcing, 
except that if there is a certification, 
either from the State or the school dis- 
tricts, which is not carried out, the Fed- 
eral Government can clamp down and 
refuse to provide assistance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. Then, I should 
say, it is partiaily self-enforcing. 

Mr. LEHMAN. My amendment seems 
to me to be a very simple one. It has 
three parts. In the first class, as I have 
briefly outlined the amendment, are the 
States which simply will not make any 
certification at all. In such instances, 
of course, the Federal Government will 
not make payments to those States under 
any legislation which is passed by Con- 
gress. But the States will not for all time 
forfeit such assistance. The money will 
be held in escrow for the States, and will 
be paid to them when it has been estab- 
lished that they are abiding by the law 
of the land. 

The second class is composed of the 
States—and there are a number of 
them—in which some districts have com- 
plied while other districts have refused 
to comply. In that event, a State can 
simply certify to the Federal Govern- 
ment the districts which have complied 
with the law, and those districts will re- 
ceive the money. The other districts will 
not be for all time deprived of their 
money. Their money simply will be 
placed in escrow. 

Finally, there may be States which will 
refuse to do anything about making cer- 
tification. Yet within the boundaries of 
that State there may be districts which 
feel that they will want to desegregate 
and that they are entitled to the Federal 
aid. In those cases, the individual dis- 
tricts concerned can make certification 
to the Federal Government, which will 
recognize them and make payments to 
them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 


FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC “REPORT 
ON BLACKLISTING: RADIO-TELE- 
VISION” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
papers today are filled with news reports 
and comments on a rather amazing re- 
lease which has come out under the im- 
primatur of the Fund for the Republic. 
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This release is in the nature of a report 
which has been under study for some 
time by a grant from the Fund for the 
Republic, and the report is in the nature 
of an attack on America’s radio, tele- 
vision, and motion-picture industries, 
and also against the Congress of the 
United States, some of its committees, 
and, strangely enough, against some in- 
dividual American businessmen. The 
attack is directed against these various 
targets because this report of the Fund 
for the Republic alleges they have been 
engaging in what the Fund terms 
“blacklisting” activities against Com- 
munists and Communist. sympathizers 
and associates in the entertainment and 
advertising business. 

It appears that the Fund for the Re- 
public is rapidly endeavoring to deserve 
the designation of being the ugly duck- 
ling hatched from an egg laid by the 
Ford Foundation. 

I think it is exceedingly regretful that 
the name of Henry Ford, a great Amer- 
ican, and of the Ford Motor Co., a great 
American motorcar institution and the 
producer of a great automobile, and of 
Henry Ford II should be linked to the 
Fund for the Republic by virtue of the 
fact that its funds came from the Ford 
Foundation. 

I can think of nothing more American 
than the rise of the Ford Motor Co. in 
our American life, or the contribution 
made by Henry Ford and his distin- 
guished sons in carrying on this great 
private automobile company, which re- 
cently became a publicly owned auto- 
mobile company by virtue of its stock 
being available on the stock exchange. 
But it is extraordinarily disquieting to 
realize that funds which have been ac- 
cumulated through that private-enter- 
prise system are being employed by the 
Fund for the Republic, a creature of the 
Ford Foundation, to discredit those who 
are engaged in trying to free Americans 
from the danger of the Communist 
menace. 

So I am disturbed no end when I read 
that still another effort is being made 
today by the Fund for the Republic to 
give aid and comfort to the Communists 
both in this country and abroad. 

I was impressed, however, by the 
splendid reporting job done by Fred- 
erick Woltman, whose reputation needs 
no enhancement by the present speaker, 
because he is recognized as one of the 
Nation’s great reporters. Mr. Woltman, 
writing for the Scripps-Howard chain, 
has a commentary in today’s Washing- 
ton News, and I presume in all the other 
Scripps-Howard papers, relating to this 
report coming over the wires today from 
the Fund for the Republic. 

He points out, in three succinct para- 
graphs, some of the deficiencies en- 
gaged in by the fund’s report. 

The first reason, as he states, is: 

It can only throw confusion on a major 


problem of the industry which already has 
been straightening itself out. 


He refers to the radio, television, and 
motion-picture industry. 

That is, what to do with the actors, writers, 
and directors who are Communist backers 
or who have aided the communist cause in 
the past without clearing their records? 
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Certainly Mr. Woltman is right when 
he says that the fund’s strange report 
today does add confusion to a very diffi- 
cult problem. 

I am happy to report, in that connec- 
tion, that the radio, television, and mo- 
tion-picture industry has been making 
very important strides in the field of 
cleaning up its own house. They have 
taken salutary action to rid the enter- 
tainment world of Communist agents. 
They deserve the commendation of all 
patriotic Americans for their efforts. 

Well over 15 years ago, in the House 
of Representatives, I was a member of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
activities, which at that time was con- 
ducting hearings in California. I went 
to California on one trip with the com- 
mittee in conjunction with hearings 
which the committee was holding. We 
had a great many so-called Hollywood 
people before our committee at that time. 
The American Motion Picture Producers 
Association was vitally interested in the 
problem. The American Motion Picture 
Producers Association was not only in- 
terested, but helpful, in correcting a sit- 
uation which was at that time subjecting 
the American people to a whole field of 
pictures and programs in which the 
actors, actresses, and script writers, fre- 
quently were Communists, and in which 
Communist-slanted lines were frequently 
found in the productions themselves. 

Actually, it was because of the concern 
that the Hollywood producers showed for 
this problem, and their desire to do 
something about it, that what came to 
be known as the Mundt-Nixon bill was 
born. I remember the conference in my 
office in which Mr. Eric Johnston, who 
then, as now, was president of the Amer- 
ican Motion Pictures Producers’ Associ- 
ation, discussed with me the problems 
the producers had in Hollywood when it 
was disclosed that one of their actors or 
actresses or playwrights or script writers 
was an agent of communism. They still 
could not take any direct or summary 
corrective action, because those who were 
summarily fired were able to collect dam- 
ages against producers who fired them. 
He pointed out that if it were possible, 
some way or other, to have appointed a 
board or commission which had the 
power to determine what a Communist 
was in this country, it would then be 
easy for Hollywood, television companies, 
radio stations, advertising agencies, and 
anybody employing entertainment talent 
in America to include in the contract an 
abrogation clause which would make it 
possible to abrogate a contract once it 
was established that a contracting party 
was a Communist. 

It was out of that discussion, and 
with the splendid cooperation of Eric 
Johnston, that I prepared the first draft 
of what ultimately became known as the 
Mundt-Nixon bill, a bill which passed 
the House and, I am happy to say, passed 
the Senate, and which is to be found in 
the legislation of the land as the first 17 
sections of the Internal Security Act, 
which is the law of the land, despite the 
unsuccessful veto of President Truman. 

So I recognize that many Hollywood 
producers have tried to clean commu- 
nism out of Hollywood as best they could. 
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To a lesser degree, but to a substantial 
degree, the radio and television industry 
has been trying to do something con- 
structive about this problem. The in- 
dustry has taken out of radio studios and 
from television screens some notorious 
Communist agents, supervisors, and 
propagandists. It has been helped in 
that effort by the work of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, the In- 
ternal Security Committee of the Senate, 
the FBI, the American Legion, by its 
publication of The Firing Line, which 
has made available to the American pub- 
lic the names and positions of Commu- 
nists in the entertainment world, by 
Counterattack which has done the same 
thing, and which brought the problem 
to a focal point, by its publication of 
Red Channels, a book listing the names 
of subversives in the entertainment 
business. 

It is disquieting and disillusioning, 
therefore, when the Fund for the Repub- 
lic now levels the guns of its vast tax- 
exempt funds against the efforts to keep 
Communists out of the entertainment 
world. 

The second point Mr. Woltman makes 
is as follows: 

By the use of loaded expressions through- 
out and the selection and grouping of some 
facts and the omission of more salient facts, 
it gives a distorted and often false picture. 


Certainly an organization which claims 
to be objective, such as the Fund for the 
Republic, should sue Mr. Woltman for 
libel if his accusations are false. I think 
it becomes clear from the report by the 
Fund for the Republic that the accusa- 
tions made by Mr. Woltman are on the 
side of gentleness and tenderness rather 
than on the side of exaggeration. 

Mr. Woltman’s third statement is: 

Because its author, John Cogley, rubber- 
stamps the basic philosophy of the fund's 
president, Robert M. Hutchins, the entire 
slant of the report runs counter to the main- 
stream of American thought today. 


In my opinion, candidly and honestly, 
I am sure that Mr. Woltman is right 
when he says the mainstream of Amer- 
ican thought today is against commu- 
nism at home as well as abroad. I 
think it is equally proper and equally 
accurate to say that today the main- 
stream of American thought is opposed 
to the employment of Communists in the 
entertainment world. 

Mr. Woltman makes some other rather 
interesting observations in the course of 
his article which is published in today’s 
issues of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. He points out, for example, that 
a series of “falsifications by omission,” 
as he calls them, occur throughout the 
report by the Fund for the Republic; 
that apparently the whole objection of 
the Fund for the Republic to these black- 
listing techniques stems from the fact 
that throughout its report it refers to the 
“political affiliations’ of organizations 
or to the “past political associations” of 
individuals, and refers to “political 
blacklistings,” and refers to “highly con- 
troversial political views.” 

Mr. President, I am sure not one Mem- 
ber of the Senate believes that Com- 
munist activity is political activity, or 
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that the American Communist Party is 
a political party. Even the Supreme 
Court—yes, even the present Supreme 
Court—has held that communism is a 
conspiracy, not a political party, not 
entitled to be considered as a political 
party, and not subjected, by virtue of its 
own existence, to the laws and regula- 
tions which govern political parties in 
America. 

Under the Mundt-Nixon Act, we pro- 
vided under special legislation that the 
Communist Party must report the source 
of its funds and how it spends them, and 
must publish its propaganda under the 
imprimatur of the Communist Party. 
But in this case, it has to do that as a 
result of the passage of the Internal Se- 
curity Act, not because it was felt that 
the Communist Party is a political party. 

But now we find that the $127,000 
grant from the Fund for the Republic 
is used to misguide and mislead Ameri- 
cans, by referring to Communist activity 
as “political activity,” and by referring 
to the Communist Party as a “political 
party,” and by referring to the attempt 
of decent Americans to rid the enter- 
tainment world of communism as an 
attempt to blacklist people because of 
their “political affiliations” or “past po- 
litical associations” or “highly contro- 
versial political views.” 

Mr. President, for the enlightenment 
of the Congress and the country, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in my remarks the entire ar- 
ticle, written so commendably by Fred- 
erick Woltman, and published today in 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Report TREATS Reps LIGHTLY 
(By Frederick Woltman) 

New York, June 25.—The entire radio-TV 
industry took a shellacking today in the 
Fund for the Republic’s first real test on the 
issue of communism. That is its report on 
blacklisting, radio-television. 

While in nowise pro-Communist, the re- 
port cannot help but bring joy and comfort 
to the Communists. 

CONCLUSION 

A careful reading of the 287-page report, 
issued by the controversial $15 million fund 
created by the Ford Foundation, leaves these 
conclusions: 

It can only throw confusion on a major 
problem of the industry which already has 
been straightening itself out. That is, what 
to do with the actors, writers, and directors 
who are Communist backers or who have 
aided the Communist cause in the past with- 
out clearing their records. 

By the use of loaded expressions through- 
out and the selection and grouping of some 
facts and the omission of more salient facts, 
it gives a distorted and often false picture. 

Because its author, John Cogley, rubber- 
stamps the basic philosophy of the fund's 
president, Robert M. Hutchins, the entire 
slant of the report runs counter to the main- 
stream of American thought today. 

For Mr. Hutchins accepts the Communist 
Party as a legitimate political party, not a 
criminal conspiracy. He has said he would 
not hesitate to hire a present-day party 
member to work for the fund if qualified. 

So why should the billion-dollar radio-TV 
industry? 

Consequently, so far as the report’s con- 
cerned, communism is a minor issue, 
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IMPRESSION 


The reader’s overall impression is that of 
a ruthless, industrywide blacklisting opera- 
tion. And its principal victims are liberals, 
Progressives, leftwingers, New Dealers, inno- 
cent dupes, and just plain, outspoken, inde- 
pendent thinkers. 

Nothing could be further from the truth, 
according to a survey this writer made last 
August. 

There have been injustices and stupidities 
in the past. But radio-TV's main concern 
was to avoid pushing into the living rooms of 
the American public people who had estab- 
lished records of helping the cause of com- 
munism, particularly after the outbreak of 
the Korean war. This, the report virtually 
ignores. 

SAMPLE 


Here is a sample of falsification-by-omis- 
sion that runs through it: 

The report tells of a leftwing commentator 
forced off the air by outside pressure. It 
permits him to describe himself as an Eisen- 
hower Republican, formerly a Roosevelt 
Democrat. 

The leftwing commentator was Johannes 
Steel, one of radio’s chief pro-Soviet propa- 
gandists of the 1940's. This writer in 1946 
described him as an all-out defender of 
Stalin's policies, with a special bent for So- 
viet worship. Mr. Steel never objected. And 
evidently the Fund's researchers didn’t care. 

“There is little evidence of Communist 
activity in the radio-TV field,” says the re- 
port. Nor is there any evidence whatsoever 
in the report itself that the Cogley staff ever 
made a study of this question. 

To dodge the main issue, whether the in- 
dustry is obliged to ignore Communist rec- 
ords, the report resorts to a tricky device. 
Throughout, it talks about political affilia- 
tions, past political associations, political 
blacklistings, highly controversial political 
views. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


In April 1955, in fact, the Cogley staff blan- 
keted the industry with a questionnaire that 
went to the broadcasting networks, pack- 
agers, advertising agencies, sponsors, and 
talent agenices. The first question was: 
“Does your organization hold that certain 
political criteria should be met?” 

This could only obscure the issue. Actu- 
ally, no question of political views or politi- 
cal activities was involved. The question 
was Communist activities. 

Release of the Cogley report today dis- 
closed as incredible policy that the Fund 
for the Republic has adopted. In all of its 
project reports on communism and civil lib- 
erties, the Fund disclaims any responsibility 
for what they say. 

It vouches for the integrity of the authors 
and for the importance of their studies. But 
for the record, the Fund announced that 
it does not take responsibility for their se- 
lection of facts or for the accuracy of their 
statements. 

REFERENCES 


This unusual policy was brought to this 
writer’s attention. The Cogley report makes 
two references to this writer, both false. 

A chapter called Clearance builds up 
the picture of a ring of clearance men who 
give affidavits to get suspected TV and radio 
artists off the hook. It lists George Sokol- 
sky, the columnist; Victor Riesel, the labor 
columnist who was recently blinded by an 
acid-throwing thug, and this writer. 

As described, the alleged practice has all 
the aspects of a racket. “These chief clear- 
ance men,” says the report, “are often the 
same persons who make the damning in- 
dictment and have the power to wound and 
the power to heal the wound.” 

This writer has never given any such afi- 
davit. 

The Fund's sole authority is an unnamed 
public-relations expert who is quoted at 
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length, contrary to the Fund's own firm 
stand against the unnamed informer. 
FEATURE 

In a second reference, the report states 
that an advertising agency executive ar- 
ranged for this reporter to write a com- 
mendatory feature story about Radio Come- 
dian Henry Morgan when the latter was in 
a jam in 1952. 

This, too, is entirely false. This reporter 
wrote a piece about a radio actors’ union 
meeting in which Mr. Morgan blasted the 
Reds. It was a legitimate news story. There 
was no arrangement, which, of course, im- 
plies some side consideration other than 
news value. 

A telegram was sent promptly to Mr. 
Hutchins, asking the name of the unknown 
public-relations expert, in view of your well- 
known entipathy to nameless informers; and 
also for the basis of the other assertions. 

Mr. Hutchins’ reply quoted the Fund's dis- 
avowal of responsibility for the accuracy of 
any statements in the Cogley report. 

“Your questions should have been directed 
to Mr. Cogley,” the Fund's president said. 
“I shall be glad to transmit them to him 
when he returns to New York on Monday.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out another serious defi- 
ciency in the Fund for the Republic re- 
port, as it is carried by the wire services 
today, and as it appears in the Wash- 
ington Post under a staff reporter arti- 
cle written by Warren Unna. In listing 
the various things included in this 
amazing document published today by 
the use of certain Americans’ tax- 
exempt money, camouflaged into the 
Fund for the Republic, Mr. Unna says 
that a part of the Fund’s attack is di- 
rected against a man by the name of 
Laurence A. Johnson, a Syracuse, N. Y., 
grocery-chain owner. It points out that 
the Fund for the Republic attacks Mr. 
Laurence A. Johnson, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
because he “takes action when a con- 
troversial person does appear” on the 
radio or on television; that Mr. Johnson 
“not only lends credence to the economic 
argument for blacklisting,” but that, 
“generally speaking, he is the argument.“ 

Mr. President, I can throw a little light 
on that matter, because I have had a 
long line or series of correspondence ex- 
changes with Mr. Johnson. I first heard 
of him when I was addressing an annual 
membership meeting of the Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce. In the course 
of my remarks, I had something to say 
about Communist activities in the United 
States and about the necessity that peo- 
ple in private life make certain that they 
do nothing to support Communist causes 
or Communist projects or Communist 
agents. During the open-forum discus- 
sion which followed my remarks, some- 
one in the audience rose and asked, 
“What do you think of Mr. Johnson, of 
our city?” 

I replied, “I do not know him. What 
am I supposed to think of him? Who 
is he? What has he done?” 

Then I was told about this unique en- 
trepreneur, Mr. Laurence A. Johnson, 
who began as a grocer, and who, in true 
American style, expanded his operations 
to 2 stores, and then to 3 stores, and fi- 
nally became a grocery-chain owner and 
operator. However, the unique thing 
about Mr. Johnson is that a number of 
years ago he decided that none of the 
money spent in his stores, by his cus- 
tomers, would be used to build or extend 
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the Communist apparatus in America, 
So he advertised in the newspapers and 
by means of placards placed in his stores 
that, to the best of his ability, he would 
not spend any of his money to buy food 
products publicized or propagandized by 
Communists or their agents; that when- 
ever he heard or learned of some tele- 
vision show or radio broadcast or motion 
picture or some other advertising me- 
dium or some advertising agency which 
was utilizing Communist talent in urg- 
ing the public to eat a certain product or 
to drink a certain product or to chew a 
certain product or to mix a certain prod- - 
uct, he would immediately discontinue 
handling that particular product or 
brand of merchandise, and would not 
publicize it through the medium of his 
stores or by putting it on the counters 
in his stores; that he would not urge his 
particular customers to buy it; that, in- 
stead, that he would tell the people of 
Syracuse, N. Y., that to the best of his 
ability to determine such things, he 
would sell in his stores only the products 
which were made, publicized, and adver- 
tised by good Americans; that no other 
products would be sold in his stores. 

That took some courage, Mr. President, 
because many advertising agencies have 
permitted a good many Communist sym- 
pathizers to creep into their talent posi- 
tions and into other areas of publicity. 
But Mr. Johnson is a courageous Amer- 
ican who believes that patriotism, like 
charity, begins at home. He believes also 
that, as a good American to whom the 
country has been good as he has ex- 
panded his activities, he has the obliga- 
tion of doing what he can decently and 
rightfully to help discourage Commu- 
nists from getting jobs in advertising 
agencies and to help discourage the use 
of Commiunist actors and Communist 
actresses on television and radio pro- 
grams, as part of the advertising process 
in America. 

To his satisfaction, and perhaps to his 
surprise, his stores gained customers, in- 
stead of losing them, and expanded to 
such extent that he has become a very 
important element in the grocery busi- 
ness of northern New York, and has be- 
come a very impressive and successful 
merchant in his own right. 

So, Mr. President, the Ford Foundation 
is correct when it says that Mr. Laurence 
Johnson “not only lends credence to the 
economic argument for blacklisting” but 
that, “generally speaking, he is the argu- 
ment,” because he continues to point out 
that Americans should refuse to pur- 
chase products advertised by Commu- 
nists. Instead of attackirg him for that, 
however, the Ford Fund for the Republic 
should have praised him for it. 

Mr. President, you and I could do the 
same if we refused, as good Americans 
still have the right to do, to buy automo- 
biles advertised by Communist agencies, 
or refused to buy a particular kind of 
hardware or aluminum or brass product 
publicized by subversives, and simply 
used our own good American discretion 
to refuse to purchase items whose pro- 
ducers are so insensible to the dangers of 
the time that they do not pay any atten- 
tion as to whether they employ Commu- 
nists or good Americans among the ad- 
vertising agencies and the talent which 
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make presentations of their product to 
the public. 

So, Mr. President, I take a moment to 
salute Mr. Laurence A. Johnson. I hope 
his trade continues to grow. I hope it 
continues to expand. I hope other Amer- 
icans will follow his example by refusing 
to sell and refusing to buy and refusing 
to publicize products which are publi- 
cized on the radio and television by peo- 
ple who are un-American, who use, to 
undermine the American program, the 
money they receive. 

Mr. President, the report issued by the 
Fund for the Republic makes another 
grievous error: It seeks to defend the 10 
Hollywood writers—the so-called “Holly- 
wood 10”—who went to the Federal peni- 
tentiary because of their Communist af- 
filiations. It proposes to defend them on 
the basis that none of the 159 motion pic- 
tures with which they were associated 
contained any important Communist 
propaganda. 

Mr. President, I do not know what the 
estate of Henry Ford is giving money to 
the Fund for the Republic for, to spend 
in studying 159 old motion pictures. But 
they have a perfect right to do that; and 
if they find that there is no notorious 
propaganda of the Communists in those 
motion pictures, all well and good. But 
so what? They miss the point. The 
“Hollywood Ten” had their pockets lined 
with the money of Americans, by being 
employed in the production or the writ- 
ing of the 159 motion pictures. They 
had their incomes expanded. They were 
given the wherewithall and the means 
and the dollars with which they could 
join Communist organizations and sup- 
port Communist causes and employ 
Communist agents and help undermine 
freedom in America. It is not enough 
merely to say, “This Communist, in sell- 
ing this particular automobile, did not 
try to sell a part of the Communist line.” 
If, in selling the particular automobile, 
he received a good fee from some par- 
ticular advertising employer, and used 
that money to help the Communist Party 
in New York secure agents with which to 
penetrate the Government and carry 
secrets off to Moscow to undermine our 
defense, that is an important danger 
for good Americans to try to eliminate. 

It is a strange line that the Fund for 
the Republic asks us to buy by trying to 
dodge the whole issue on the theory that 
there is nothing particularly or notori- 
ously bad in scripts performed by the 
“Hollywood Ten” in these 159 films. 

I have always been curious to know 
how certain propaganda agencies ob- 
tained tax exemption, and certain others 
do not. I know that the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has a difficult decision to 
make many times. Sometimes they seem 
to reject a request for tax exemption 
with respect to organizations which peo- 
ple might feel are engaged in purely 
educational, noncontroversial, nonpoliti- 
cal activities. At other times they grant 
tax exemptions to organizations which 
some people accuse of engaging in such 
activities. 

In an endeavor to obtain a little infor- 
mation I wrote a letter today to Mr. 
Russell C. Harrington, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, in Washington, D. C., 
asking for the Bureau’s reaction as to 
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the tax-exempt status of the Fund for 
the Republic, in lieu of its notoriously 
consistent record of propaganda. 

Whether or not the Fund for the Re- 
public is entitled to tax exemption, I do 
not know, but I assume that the tax 
exemption screen through which it 
passes should be subject to the old 
American axiom that “what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

I know of certain organizations which 
were refused a tax-exempt status. I do 
not know whether the Fund for the Re- 
public is at present being screened or 
scrutinized by the Bureau. If it is not, 
I think it should be, and I think a de- 
cision should be forthcoming. I think 
we should have a pretty clear-cut set of 
consistent standards to apply to organi- 
zations, because if the type of propa- 
ganda and the type of controversial ac- 
tivity engaged in by the Fund for the 
Republic is to be considered acceptable 
for a tax-exempt status, we are opening 
the door for the formation of a great 
many such organizations. 

Consider the case of Mr. Johnson, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., for example. He is a 
taxpayer. I assume that if the Fund for 
the Republic enjoys the tax-exempt 
privilege to criticize him, to attack him, 
and to discourage customers from com- 
ing to his doors, so as to reduce the size 
of his economic activity, Mr. Johnson 
should have the right to organize a 
“Johnson fund” to defend himself, a 
“Johnson fund for freedom of entre- 
preneuring,” prehaps—a Johnson fund 
with which to answer charges made by 
the tax-exempt Funds for the Republic. 

I shall be curious to know what Mr. 
Harrington reports. I hope he will re- 
port promptly. I believe he has a diffi- 
cult problem to resolve, but it should be 
resolved without delay, because this is a 
curious situation in which we find our- 
selves. Taxpayers are attacked by tax- 
exempt fund organizations. Obviously 
such taxpayers cannot defend them- 
selves if they must spend tax dollars; 
but if they are free to charge off such 
expenses, as the Fund for the Republic 
uses tax-exempt money in such activi- 
ties, then we have a different situation. 

Good Americans are not without re- 
course, even under this situation. Mil- 
lions of Americans want their children 
to see television shows and hear radio 
programs conducted by good Americans. 
Millions of Americans would like to see 
the motion picture industry complete its 
job—because it is still unfinished busi- 
ness— of cleaning the Reds out of Holly- 
wood. There are millions of Americans 
who would like to realize that the chil- 
dren in their homes are not being sub- 
jected to Communist propaganda, and 
that the nickels, quarters, and half dol- 
lars which they pass through motion pic- 
ture ticket windows will not be used 
further to finance Communist agents 
and Communist projects. 

So I salute this afternoon the American 
Legion, which has done a grand and 
courageous job of exposing Communist 
operatives in the entertainment industry, 
Every week or two it publishes a peri- 
odical called the Firing Line. For the 
Recorp, let it be said that this publica- 
tion is prepared and distributed by the 
national Americanism commission of 
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the American Legion, post office box 
1055, Indianapolis, Ind., and that any 
good American can subscribe to it. Any 
good American, for $3 a year, can sub- 
scribe to this publication and have it 
delivered to his home, or to a high- 
school library, or to any good American 
program committee of a women’s club, 
a Legion post, or Rotary Club, a Sunday 
school class, or a chamber of commerce 
which is desirous of acquainting its 
neighbors with what is going on in the 
entertainment world. The subscription 
price is $3 a year. I quote from the 
American Legion Firing Line, issue of 
November 1, 1955. It points out that the 
American Legion, at its 37th annual na- 
tional convention, held in Miami, Fla., 
last year, adopted a resolution which 
said in part: 

Whereas certain moving picture theaters, 
legitimate stage, radio, and television in- 
dustries continue to employ members of the 
entertainment field who have never disa- 
vowed their association with Communist or- 
ganizations; 

* „ . . * 

Therefore be it resolved by the American 
Legion in the 37th annual national conven- 
tion assembled in Miami, Fla., October 10-13 
1955, That the American Legion instruct the 
Americanism commission to continue its 
drive to rid the field of entertainment of all 
Red propaganda and those who support it, 
and to do its utmost to inform the Ameri- 
can public that records of those in the en- 
tertainment field who have aided and abetted 
subversion are available in the various con- 
gressional hearings which may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents in 
Washington, D. C.; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion urge 
the American public to refuse to support 
at the box office these entertainers who have 
never made a clean break from their com- 
munistic associations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion urge 
American business firms to provide in their 
contracts with such persons or with their 
employment agency that such contracts may 
be terminated when evidence is discovered 
of this continuing affiliation with such or- 
ganization. 


It discourages Americans from pur- 
chasing products either made by Com- 
munists or publicized or advertised by 
Communists. In this issue, in compli- 
ance with the convention mandate, are 
listed the names of those who were found 
to be Communists, Communist agents, 
or Communist dupes who were trying to 
foist their wares on the American people. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
list, as it appears in the November 1, 
1955, issue of the American Legion publi- 
cation the Firing Line printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

In compliance with this Convention Man- 
date, the National Americanism Commission 
has prepared and consolidated the following 
list of some individuals in the entertain- 
ment industry who have been identified as 
members of the Communist Party before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties: 

Albert, Sam (musician): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A and B). 

Alexander, Harmon (Hy) (radio writer): 
Identified by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); Owen 
Vinson, 1952 (A); Carin Kinzel, 1953 (B); 
Silvia Richards, 1953 (B); and Dwight 
Hauser, 1953 (B). 
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Allen, Louis (Allan, Lewis) (playwright) : 
Identified by Silvia Richards, 1953 (B); 
Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B); and Pauline 8. 
‘Townsend, 1953 (B). 

Altman, Mischa (musician): Identified by 
David Raksin, 1951 (A). 

Ames, Robert (craft worker): Identified 
by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Amster, Lou (writer): Identified by Mar- 
tin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Urcel Daniel, 1952 


A). 

i Babb, Sonora (writer): Identified by Mar- 
tin Berkeley, 1951 (A) and George Bassman, 
1952 (A). 

Backus, Georgia (Mrs. Hy Alexander) (ac- 
tress) : Identified by Paul Marion, 1952, (A); 
Owen Vinson, 1952 (A); Carin Kinzel, 1953 
(B); Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); Dwight Hau- 
ser, 1953 (B); Silvia Richards, 1953 (B); Roy 
Erwin, 1953 (B). 

Barrie, Lee (singer): Identified by Owen 
Vinson, 1952 (A). 

Barzman, Ben (writer): Identified by Leo 
Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 
(A); Charles Daggett, 1952 (A); Stanley Rob- 
erts, 1952 (A); Roy Huggins, 1952 (A); 
George Glass, 1952 (A); Robert Rossen, 1953 
(B); and Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B). 

Barzman, Sol (writer): Identified by David 
A. Lang, 1953 (B); and Pauline S. Townsend, 
1953 (B). 

Beard, Cecil (cartoonist): Identified by 
Charlotte Darling Adams, 1953 (B). 

Becker, Leon (musician): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Bein, Albert (writer): Identified by Mar- 
tin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Bela, Nicholas (writer)? Identified by Leo 
Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 
(A); Eve Ettinger, 1951 (A); David A. Lang, 
1953 (B); Sol Shor, 1953 (B); and Pauline 
S. Townsend, 1953 (B). 

Bengal, Ben (writer); Identified by Leo 
Townsend, 1951 (A) and Pauline S. Town- 
send, 1953 (B). 

Bennett, Seymour (writer): Identified by 
David A. Lang, 1953 (B). 

Bercovici, Leonardo (writer): Identified 
by Richard Collins, 1951 (A) and Edward 
Dmytryk, 1951 (A). 

Berry, John (Jack) (director): Identified 
by Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 
1951 (A); Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); and 
Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A). 

Bessie, Alvah (writer): Identified by Ed- 
ward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 
(A); Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); William Blow- 
itz, 1951 (A); Isobel Lennart, 1952 (A); and 
Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); David A. Lang, 1953 
(B); Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B). 

Biberman, Edward (artist): Identified by 
Meta Reis Rosenberg, 1951 (A); Frank Tut- 
tle, 1951 (A); Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); 
Bernyce Fleury, 1951 (B); Zachary Schwartz, 
1953 (B); Harold Hecht, 1953 (B); David A. 
Lang, 1953 (B); and Charlotte Darling 
Adams, 1953 (B). 

Biberman, Herbert (director): Identified 
by Meta Reis Rosenberg, 1951 (A); Edward 
Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Budd Schulberg, 1951 
(A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); Martin Berke- 
ley, 1951 (A); David Raksin, 1951 (A); Eliza- 
beth Wilson, 1951 (A); Isobel Lennart, 1952 
(A); Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); Bernard 
Schoenfeld, 1952 (A); Leopold Atlas, 1953 
(B); Roland W. Kibbee, 1953 (B); Danny 
Dare, 1953 (B); Harold Hecht, 1953 (B); 
Gertrude Purcell, 1953 (B); and Sol Shor, 
1953 (B). 

Blache, Herbert (actor): Identified by 
Richard Collins, 1951 (A). 

Blankfort, Henry (writer): Identified by 
Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 
1951 (A); Isobel. Lennart, 1952 (A); Robert 
Rossen, 1953 (B); Carin Kinzel, 1953 (B); 
David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Dwight Hauser, 
1953 (B). 

Boretz, Allen (writer): Identified by Mar- 
tin Berkeley, 1951 (A) and David A. Lang, 
1953 (B). 
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Brand, Phoebe (Mrs. Morris Carnovsky) 
(actress): Identified by Leo Townsend, 1951 
(A); Eliz Kazan, 1952 (A); Clifford Odets, 
1952 (A); and Lee J. Cobb, 1953 (B). 

Bright, John (writer): Identified by Rich- 
ard Collins, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 
(A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Elizabeth 
Wilson, 1951 (A); Budd Schulberg, 1951 (A); 
Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); Harold Hecht, 1953 
(B); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); and Roland 
W. Kibbee, 1953 (B). 

Buchman, Harold (writer): Identified by 
Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 
1951 (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); Anne 
Ray Frank, 1951 (A); Robert Rossen, 1953 
(B); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Pauline 8. 
Townsend, 1953 (B); Roland W. Kibbee, 1953 
(B). 

Buchman, Sidney (writer): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Burke, Libby (dancer): (Investigation 
identifying Libby Burke as a member of the 
Communist Party has not been made pub- 
lic); (B). 

Burns, Georgia (actress): Identified by 
Harold Hecht, 1953 (B). 

Burns, Jessie (studio reader): Identified 
by Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); Isobel Len- 
nart, 1952 (A); and Danny Dare, 1953 (B); 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Burnstein, Russell William (studio engl- 
neer) : Identified by Babbette Lang, 1953 (B). 

Burton, Val (writer): Identified by David 
A. Lang, 1953 (B); Roy Huggins, 1952 (A). 

Butler, Hugo (writer): Identified by Frank 
Tuttle, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); 
Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); Bernard Schoen- 
feld, 1952 (A); Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); 
David A. Lang, 1953 (B); and Sol Shor, 1953 
(B). 

Butler. Jean (Mrs. Hugo Butler) (writer): 
Identified by Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A). 

Carlisle, Harry (writer) : Identified by Budd 
Schulberg, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 
(A); Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); and Roy 
Huggins, 1952 (A); Roy Erwin, 1953 (B); and 
Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B). 

Carnovsky, Morris (actor): Mare Law- 
rence, 1951 (A); Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); 
Charles Daggett, 1952 (A); Elia Kazan, 1952 
(A); Larry Parks, 1951 (B); Lee J. Cobb, 1951 
(B). 

Chamberlin, Howland (actor): Investiga- 
tion identifying Mr, Chamberlin as a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party has not been 
made public, (A); Anne Kinney, 1952 (B). 

Chapman, Tom (studio reader): Identified 
by Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); Sol Shor, 1953 
(B); and Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B). 

Chodorov, Edward (producer): Identified 
by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Jerome Rob- 
bins, 1953 (B); and Silvia Richards, 1953 
(B). 

Chodorov, Jerome (writer): Martin Berke- 
ley, 1951 (A). 

Clark, Maurice (writer): Identified by 
Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); Bart Lytton, 1953 
(B); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Sol Shor, 1953 

Cole, Lester (writer): Identified by Rich- 
ard Collins, 1951 (A); Meta Reis Rosenberg, 
1951 (A); Marc Lawrence, 1951 (A); Edward 
Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Budd Schulberg, 1951 
(A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); Martin Berke- 
ley, 1951 (A); William Blowitz, 1951 (A); 
Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); Melvin Levy, 
1952 (A); Isobel Lennart, 1952 (A); Robert 
Rossen, 1953 (B); David A. Lang, 1953 (B): 
Sol Shor, 1953 (B); and Leopold Atlas, 1953 
(B). 

Comingore, Dorothy (actress): Identified 
by Max Silver, 1952 (A); and David A. Lang, 
1953 (B). 

Cooper, Bert (member, radio group, Com- 
munist Party): Identified by Roy Erwin, 
1953 (B). 

Corey, George (writer): Identified by Ed- 
ward Dmytryk, 1951 (A). 

Corey, Jeff (actor): Identified by Marc 
Lawrence, 1951 (A); Paul Marion, 1952 (A); 
and Lee J, Cobb, 1953 (B). 
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Curtis, Paul (writer): Identified by David 
A. Lang, 1953 (B). 

D'Ambarey. Leona (studio secretary): 
Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

DaSilva, Howard (actor): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Dassin, Julius (Jules) (director): Identi- 
fied by Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); and 
Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A). 

Dimsdale, Howard (writer): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); David A. Lang, 
1953 (B); and Silvia Richards, 1953 (B). 

Donath, Ludwig (actor): Identified by Lee 
J. Cobb, 1953 (B). 

Drdlik, Frank (set designer): Identified by 
Charlotte Darling Adams, 1953 (B). 

Dreher, Carl (technician): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

D’Usseau, Arnaud (writer): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Stanley Roberts, 
1952 (A). 

Eastman, Philip Day (artist and writer): 
Identified by Bernyce Polifka Fleury, 1953 
(B). 

Elisku, Edward (writer): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951, (A); David A. Lang, 
1953 (B); and Sol Shor, 1953 (B). 

Ellis, Dave (radio actor and writer): Iden- 
tified by Owen Vinson, 1952 (A). 

Endfield, Cyril (writer): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A) and Pauline 8. 
Townsend, 1953 (B); David A. Lang, 1953 (B). 

Endore, Guy (writer): Identified by Mar- 
tin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Roy Huggins, 1952 
(A); Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); David A. Lang, 
1953 (B); Leopold Atlas, (B), 1953; and Bab- 
bette Lang, 1953 (B). 

Faragoh, Francis (writer): Identified by 
Meta Reis Rosenberg, 1951 (A); Edward 
Dmytryk, 1951 (A); and Martin Berkeley, 1951 
(A). 

Farmer, Mary Virginia (actress) : Identified 
by Mildred Ashe, 1951 (A) and Martin 
Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Fiske, Dick (movie studio): Identified by 
Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A). 

Foreman, Carl (writer): Identified by Mar- 
tin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Melvin Levy, 1952 (A); 
Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); David A. Lang, 
1953 (B); Sol Shor, 1953 (B); and Babbette 
Lang, 1953 (B). 

Fuller, Lester (writer): Identified by Eve 
Ettinger, 1951 (A); Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B); 
Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

Geer, Will (actor): Identified by Harold 
Ashe, 1951 (A). 

Gilbert, Ed (set designer): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); and Charlotte 
Darling Adams, 1953 (B). 

Gilbert, Jody (actress): Identified by Har- 
vey Narcisenfeld, 1952 (B). 

Gold, Lee (writer): Identified by Silvia 
Richards, 1953 (B). 

Goldman, Harold (writer): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Gordon, Donald (assistant editor, studio 
story department): Identified by Martin 
Berkeley, 1951 (A); and Charlotte Darling 
Adams, 1953 (B). 

Gordon, Michael (director): Identified by 
Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 
1951 (A); and Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Gorney, Jay (song writer): Identified by 
Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 
1951 (A); Charles Daggett, 1952 (A); George 
Glass, 1952 (A). 

Gough, Lloyd (actor): Identified by Stan- 
ley Roberts, 1952 (A); Paul Marion, 1952 (A); 
Larry Parks, 1951 (B); and Jerome Robbins, 
1953 (B). 

Graff, Fred (actor) : Investigation identify- 
ing Mr. Graff as a member of the Commu- 
nist Party has not been made public (A). 

Grant, Carl (in theater branch of Commu- 
nist Party): Identified by Anne Kinney, 1953 
(B). 

Grant, Morton (writer): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); William Blowitz, 
1951 (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); Rob- 
ert Rossen, 1953 (B); David A. Lang, 1953 
(B); Sol Shor, 1953 (B); and Leopold Atlas, 
1953 (B). 
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Grennard, Biliot (writer): Identified by 
David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Roy Huggins, 1952 
(A). 

Gruen, Margaret (Peggy) (writer): Iden- 
tified by Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); and 
Paul Marion, 1952 (A). 

Hammer, Alvin (real name: Irving Drat- 
ler): Identified by Paul Marion, 1952 (A) 
(actor). 

Hammett, Dashiell (writer): Idenitfied by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Harper, Annette (actress): Identified by 
Paul Marion, 1952 (A); Owen Vinson, 1952 
(A); Carin Kinzell, 1953 (B); and Dwight 
Hauser, 1953 (B). 

Harris, Lou (publicity man): Identified by 
Harold Ashe, 1951 (A); Mildred Ashe, 1951 
(A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Elizabeth 
Wilson, 1951 (A); Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); 
and Roland W. Kibbee, 1953 (B). 

Hellgren, George (studio employee): Iden- 
tified by Sol Shor, 1953 (B). 

Helman, Lillian (playwright): Identified 
by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Henry, Milton (president, Hollywood Studio 
Branch, Communist Party): Identified in 
Communist Party publication introduced 
into the records during testimony of Anne 
Kinney, 1952 (B). 

Hentschel, Irving Paul (crafts worker): 
Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Hilberman, David (motion-picture layout 
artist): Identified by Eugene Fleury, 1951 
(A); and Charlotte Darling Adams, 1953 (B); 
Bernyce Fleury, 1951 (A). 

Hobart, Rose (actress): Identified by Lee 
J. Cobb, 1953 (B). 

Hopkins, Pauline (radio writer): Identi- 
fied by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); Silvia Rich- 
ards, 1953 (B); Roy Erwin, 1953 (B); and 
Carin Kinzel, 1953 (B). 

Hovey, Tamara (writer): 
Silvia Richards, 1953 (B). 

Howard, Maurice (business agent, Screen 
Cartoonist Guild): Identified by Charlotte 
Darling Adams, 1953 (B). 

Howe, Ann (former executive secretary of 
Contemporary Theatre): Identified by Anne 
Kinney, 1952 (B). 

Hubley, John (cartoonist): Identified by 
Charlotte Darling Adams, 1953 (B). 

Huebsch, Edward (writer): Identified by 
Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); Leo Townsend, 1951 
(A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Melvin Levy, 
1952 (A); Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); Bernard 
Schoenfeld, 1952 (A); and David A. Lang, 
1953 (B). 

Hunter, Ian McLellan (writer): Identified 
by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Ivens, Joris (documentary films): Identi- 
fied by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

James, Daniel Lewis (writer): Identified 
by Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 
1951 (A); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Pauline 
S. Townsend, 1953 (B); Bart Lytton, 1953 
(B); and Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

James, Lilith (Mrs. Dan James) (writer): 
Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Roy 
Huggins, 1952 (A); Pauline S. Townsend, 
1953 (B); Bart Lytton, 1953 (B); and Robert 
Rossen, 1953 (B). 

Jarrico, Paul (writer): Identified by Rich- 
ard Collins, 1951 (A); Meta Reis Rosenberg, 
1951 (A); Budd Schulberg, 1951 (A); Leo 
Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 
(A); David Raksin, 1951 (A); Charles Dag- 
gett, 1952 (A); Isobel Lennart, 1952 (A); Ann 
Ray Frank, 1951 (A); Paul Marion, 1952 (A); 
Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); David A. Lang, 
1953 (B); Max Benoff, 1953 (B); and Robert 
Rossen, 1953 (B). 

Kahn, Gordon (writer): Identified by 
Richard Collins, 1951 (A); Meta Reis Rosen- 
ber, 1951 (A); Marc Lawrence, 1951 (A); 
Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Budd Schul- 
berg, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); 
Charles Daggett, 1952 (A); Isobel Lennart, 
1952 (A); Stanley Roberts (A); George Glass, 
1952 (A); Anne Ray Frank, 1951 (A); Harold 
Hecht, 1953 (B); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); 
Max Benoff, 1953 (B); Leopold Atlas, 1953 


(B). 


Identified by 
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Kaplan, Sol (musician and composer): In- 
vestigation identifying Mr. Kaplan as a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party has not been 
made public (B). 

Killian, Victor (actor): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); and Larry Parks, 
1951 (B); Lee J. Cobb, 1953 (B). 

Klein, Phil (member of Cartoonist Group, 
Communist Party): Identified by Charlotte 
Darling Adams, 1953 (B). 

Klowden, Nina (radio actress): Identified 
by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); Owen Vinson, 1952 
(A); Dwight Hauser, 1953 (B); Ray Erwin, 
1953 (B); Carin Kinzel, 1953 (B). 

Koenig, Lester (associate producer): Iden- 
tified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); David 
A. Lang, 1953 (B); and Sol Shor, 1953 (B). 

Kraber, Tony (actor): Identified by Elia 
Kazan, 1952 (A); Clifford Odets, 1952 (A). 

Kraft, Hyman Solomon (writer): Identi- 
fied by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Kromberger, Joe (studio electrician): 
Identified by Charlotte Darling Adams, 1953 
(B). 

Lagerfin, Pauline (writer): Identified by 
David A. Lang, 1953 (B). 

Lampbell, Millard (writer): Identified by 
David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Silvia Richards, 
1953 (B). 

Lardner, Ring, Jr. (writer): Identified by 
Richard Collins, 1951 (A); Budd Schulberg, 
1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); Martin 
Berkeley, 1951 (A); Charles Daggett, 1952 
(A); George Glass, 1952 (A); Anne Ray 
Frank, 1951 (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); 
David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Max Benoff, 1953 
(B); Sol Shor, 1953 (B); Pauline S. Towns- 
end, 1953 (B). 

Lawson, John Howard (writer): Identified 
by Richard Collins, 1951 (A); Meta Reis 
Rosenberg, 1951 (A); Edward Dymtryk, 1951 
(A); Budd Schulberg, 1951 (A); Frank 
Tuttle, 1951 (A); Anne Ray Frank, 1951 (A); 
Harold Ashe, 1951 (A); Leo Townsend, 1951 
(A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); William 
Blowitz, 1951 (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 
(A); David Raksin, 1951 (A); Isobel Len- 
nart, 1952 (A); Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); 
Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A); Danny Dare, 
1953 (B); Harold Hecht, 1953 (B); David A. 
Lang, 1953 (B); Max Benoff, 1953 (B); Sol 
Shor, 1953 (B); Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B); 
Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B); Larry Parks, 
1951 (B); Roland W. Kibbee, 1953 (B); Lee 
J. Cobb, 1953 (B); Bart Lytton, 1953 (B); 
Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

Lazarus, Simon M. (owner of Independent 
Productions Corp.): Investigation identify- 
ing Mr. Lazarus as a member of the Com- 
munist Party has not been made public (B). 

Lees, Robert (writer): Identified by Ster- 
ling Hayden, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 
(A); Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berke- 
ley, 1951 (A); Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A); 
Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); Roy Huggins, 
1952 (A). 

Leonard, Charles (writer): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); David A, Lang, 
1953 (B); Babbette Lang, 1953 (B). 

Lerner, Tillie (writer): Identifled by Budd 
Schulberg, 1951 (A). 

Leverett, Lewis (actor): Identified by Elia 
Kazan, 1952 (A); Clifford Odets, 1952 (A). 

Levitt, Alfred (studio reader and writer): 
Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); 
Melvin Levy, 1952 (A); David A. Lang, 1953 
(B); Sol Shor, 1953 (B); Leopold Atlas, 
1953 (B). 

Lewitzky, Bella (dancer): Identified by 
Anne Kinney, 1952 (B). (Mrs. Newell Rey- 
nolds). 

Lieberman, Irwin (writer): Identified by 
Stanley Roberts, 1952 (A). 

Lindeman, Mitchell (director): Identified 
by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); Owen Vinson, 
1952 (A). 

Losey, Joseph (director): Identified by Leo 
Townsend, 1951 (A). 

Lyon, Peter (radio writer, New York): 
Identified by Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B); 
and Lee J. Cobb, 1953 (B). 
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Maddow, Ben (screen writer) : Identified by 
Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B). 

Maltz, Albert (writer): Identified by Rich- 
ard Collins, 1951 (A); Meta Reis Rosenberg, 
1951 (A); Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Frank 
Tuttle, 1951 (A); Anne Ray Frank, 1951 (A); 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Isobel Lennart. 
1952 (A); Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A); 
Harold. Hecht, 1953 (B); Max Benoff, 1953 
(B); Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B); and Babbette 
Lang, 1953 (B). 

Manoff, Arnold (writer): Identified by Ed- 
ward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Mildred Ashe, 1951 
(A); Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berke- 
ley, 1951 (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); 
David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Silvia Richards, 
1953 (B); Sol Shor, 1953 (B); Leopold Atlas, 
1953 (B); and Lee J. Cobb, 1953 (B). 

Martin, Henriette (Henrietta) (writer): 
Identifie by David A. Long, 1953 (B), and 
Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B). 

Matthews, Allen (actor): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); and Elizabeth 
Wilson, 1951 (A). 

McElroy, Walter (writer): Identified by 
Mildred Ashe, 1951 (A). 

McGrew, John (cartoon animator): Iden- 
tified by Eugene Fleury, 1951 (A). 

McVey, Paul (radio actor): Identified by 
Dwight Hauser, 1953 (B); Roy Erwin, 1953 
(B); and Carin Kinzel, 1953 (B). 

Meyers, Henry (writer): Identified by Leo 
Townsend, 1951 (A); Charles Daggett, 1952 
(A); George Glass, 1952 (A); Bernard Schoen- 
feld, 1952 (A); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Sol 
Shor, 1953 (B); and Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

Miller, John (actor): Identified by Martin 
Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Miller, Paula (Mrs. Lee Strasberg) (ac- 
tress) : Identified by Elit Kazan, 1952 (A). 

Mindlin, Eunice (secretary, member Com- 
munist Party writer’s group, Hollywood): 
Identified by David A. Lang, 1953 (B); and 
Babbette Lang, 1953 (B). 

Mischel, Josef (TV story writer) : Identified 
by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Sol Shor, 1953 
(B); and Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

Moore, Sam (writer): Identified by Edward 
Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Paul Marion, 1952 (A); 
Owen Vinson, 1952 (A); Silvia Richards, 1953 
(B); Dwight Hauser, 1953 (B); Roy Erwin, 
1953 (B); Carin Kinzel, 1953 (B); and Rob- 
ert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

Morley, Karen (actress): Identified by 
Sterling Hayden, 1951 (A); Marc Lawrence, 
1951 (A); Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Charles 
Daggett, 1952 (A); Stanley Roberts, 1952 
(A); Paul Marion, 1952, (A); Roy Erwin 1953 
(B) ; Larry Parks, 1953 (B). 

Moss, Carelton (writer): Identified by Meta 
Reis Rosenberg, 1951 (A). 

Mullen, Mrs. Virginia (actress): Investiga- 
tion identifying Mrs. Mullen as a Communist 
Party member has not been made public (B). 

Murray, Donald (actor): Identified by Anne 
Kinney, 1952 (B). 

Offner, Mortimer (TV work, ex-screen writ- 
er): Identified by Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 
1951 (A); Melvin Levy, 1952 (A). 

Oliver, William E. (drama critic): Iden- 
tifled by Alice Bennett, 1952 (B) and Urcel 
Daniel, 1952 (B). 

Ornitz, Samual (writer): Identified by 
Richard Collins, 1951 (A); Meta Reis Rosen- 
berg, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); 
Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A); David A. Lang, 
1953, (B); Roland W. Kibbee, 1953 (B); and 
Babbette Lang, 1953 (B). 

Page, Charles (writer): Identified by Mar- 
tin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Morris Appelman, 
1952 (B). 

Parker, Dorothy (Mrs. Alan Campbell) 
(writer): Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 
(A). 

Pearson, Rose (member, Federal theater 
unit of Communist Party, New York): Iden- 
tified by Harold Hecht, 1953 (B). 

Peck, Trudy (member, Federal theater unit 
of Communist Party, New York): Identified 
by Harold Hecht, 1953 (B). 
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Perlin, Paul (studio worker): Identified 
by Max Silver, 1952 (A) and Charlotte Darl- 
ing Adams, 1953 (B). 

Peterson, Henry (studio carpenter): Iden- 
tified by Charlotte Darling Adams, 1953 (B). 

Peterson, Hjalmar (studio carpenter): 
Identified by Charlotte Darling Adams, 1953 


B). 
$ Pettus, Ken (radio writer): Identified by 
Owen Vinson, 1952 (A). 

Polin, Ben (photographer): Identified by 
Paul Marion, 1952 (A) and Roy Erwin, 1953 
(B). 

Polonsky, Abraham Lincoln (director- 
writer): Identified by Richard Collins, 1951 
(A); Sterling Hayden, 1951 (A); Meta Reis 
Rosenberg, 1951 (A); Leo Townsend, 1951 
(B); Charles Daggett, 1952 (A); Stanley Rob- 
erts, 1952 (A); and Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B). 

Pomerance, Mortimer William (Screen 
Writers’ Guild, former executive secretary) : 
Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); 
Berneyce Fleury, 1951 (A) and Eugene Fleury, 
1951 (A); Charlotte Darling Adams, 1953 
(B); Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B); Robert 
Rossen, 1953 (B). 

Rapf, Maurice (writer): Identified by David 
A. Lang, 1953 (B); Sol Shor, 1953 (B); Pau- 
line S. Townsend, 1953 (B); Roland W. 
Kibbee, 1953 (B); Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); 
Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 
1951 (A); and Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A). 

Revere, Ann (actress): Identified by Larry 
Parks, 1951 (B) and Lee J. Cobb, 1953 (B). 

Reynolds, Bella Lewitzky (dancer): See 
Bela Lewitzky. 

Richards, Robert L. (writer): Identified by 
Roy Huggins, 1952 (A); Pauline S. Townsend, 
1953 (B). 

Rinaldo, Fred (writer): Identified by Frank 
Tuttle, 1951 (A); Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 
1951 (A); Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B); 
and Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

River, W. L. (writer): Identified by Martin 
Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Roberts, Bob (producer): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); and David A. 
Lang, 1953 (B). 

Roberts, Marguerite (Mrs. John Sanford) 
(writer): Identified by Leroy Herndon, Jr., 
1953 (B); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Leopold 
Atlas, 1953 (B); Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 
(B); Robert Rossen, 1953 (B); and Martin 
Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Robinson, Jack (radio writer): Identified 
by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); Owen Vinson, 1952 
(A); and Roy Erwin, 1953 (B). 

Robinson, Mary (radio writer): Identified 
by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); Owen Vinson, 1952 
(A); and Roy Edwin, 1953 (B). 

Rolfe, Ed (writer): Identified by Silvia 
Richards, 1953 (B). 

Ronka, Wayne (musician): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Rosenfeld, Paul (attorney for Music Cor- 
poration of America): Identified by Pauline 
S. Townsend, 1953 (B). 

Rousseau, Louise (writer): Identified by 
David A. Lang, 1953 (B). 

Ruskin, Shimen (actor): Identified by Lee 
J. Cobb, 1953 (B). 

Sabinson, Lee (Broadway producer) : Iden- 
tifled by Eve Ettinger, 1951 (A); and Martin 
Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Sage, Frances (actress): Identified by Mar- 
tin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Salemson, Harold (in charge of press de- 
partment, Douglas Fairbanks, New York 
office): Identified by Sol Shor, 1953 (B). 

Salt, Waldo (writer): Identified by Richard 
Collins, 1951 (A); Meta Reis Rosenberg, 1951 
(A); Budd Schulberg, 1951 (A); Frank 
Tuttle, 1951 (A); Leo Townsend, 1951 (A); 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); David Raksin, 
1951 (A); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Sol Shor, 
1953 (B); Roland W. Kibbee, 1953 (B); 
Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

Scofield, Louis (actor, writer): Identified 
by Owen Vinson, 1952 (A). 
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Scott, Adrian (producer): Identified by 
Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); David A. Lang, 
1953 (B); and Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

Shapiro, Art (radio writer or publicist): 
Identified by Paul Marian, 1952 (A). 

Shapiro, Victor (publicist): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); George Bassman, 
1952 (A); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Leopold 
Atlas, 1952 (B); and Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

Shaw, Robert (writer): Identified by Paul- 
ine S. Townsend, 1953 (B). 

Ship, Reuben (radio and screen writer): 
Identified by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); Owen 
Vinson, 1952 (A); Carin Kinzel, 1953 (B); 
Pauline S. Townsend, 1953 (B). 

Shore, Wilma (Mrs. Lou Solomon) (writ- 
er): Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); 
Roy Huggins, 1952 (A); David A. Lang, 1953 
(B). 

Shore, Viola Brothers (writer): Identified 
by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Babbette Lang, 
1953 (B). 

Sklar, George (writer): Identified by Mar- 
tin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Isobel Lennart, 1952 
(A); Roy Huggins, 1952 (A); David A. Lang, 
1953 (B). 

Sloan, Robert (member, Federal theater 
unit of Communist Party, New York): Iden- 
tified by Harold Hecht, 1953 (B). 

Smith, Art (actor): Identified by Elia 
Kazan, 1952 (A); and Clifford Odets, 1952 
(A). 
Smith, Ralph (set designer) : Identified by 
Harold Ashe, 1951 (A). 

Solomon, Lou (Louis) (writer): Identified 
by David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Pauline 8. 
Townsend, 1953 (B); and Robert Rossen, 
1953 (B). 

Sondergaard, Gale (actress): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Elizabeth Wilson, 
1951 (A); Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A); 
Larry Parks, 1951 (B); and Lee J. Cobb, 1953 
(B). 

Spencer, Ray (writer) : Identified by Danny 
Dare, 1953 (B). 

Stander, Lione (actor): Identified by Marc 
Lawrence, 1951 (A); Harold Ashe, 1951 (A); 
Mildred Ashe, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 
1951 (A). 

Stanford, John (writer): Identified by Da- 
vid A. Lang, 1953 (B). 

Stevenson, Philip Edward (writer): Iden- 
tifled by Roy Huggins, 1952 (A); Leopold 
Atlas, 1953 (B); and Pauline S. Townsend, 
1953 (B). 

Stewart, Donald Ogden (writer): Identi- 
fied by Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A). 

Stone, Eugene R. (radio writer) : Identified 
by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); Owen Vinson, 
1952 (A). 

Strawn, Arthur (writer): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); and Leopold At- 
las, 1953 (B). 

Sullivan, Elliott (actor): Identified by 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Lee J. Cobb, 1953 
(B); and Jerome Robbins, 1953 (B). 

Taffel, Bess (writer): Identified by Leo 
Townsend, 1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 
(A); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); and Leopold 
Atlas, 1953 (B). 

Tarloff, Frank (writer): Identified by 
David A. Lang, 1953 (B) and Pauline S. 
Townsend, 1953 (B). 

Terkel, Louis (actor): Identified by Owen 
Vinson, 1952 (A). 

Trabusis, Paul (writer): 
David A. Lang, 1953 (B). 

Traube, Shepard (theater director and 
producer): Identified by Martin Berkeley, 
1951 (A). 

Tree, Dorothy (Mrs. Michael Uris) (ac- 
tress): Larry Parks, 1953 (B) and Lee J. 
Cobb, 1953 (B). 

Trivers, Paul (writer): Identified by Ed- 
ward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 
(A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Stanley 
Roberts, 1952 (A); Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 
(A); David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Sol Shor, 
1953 (B); and Roland Kibbee, 1953 (B). 

Trumbo, Dalton, (writer): Iidentifled by 
Martin Berkeley 1951 (A); Anne Ray Frank, 
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1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); Charles 
Daggett, 1952 (A); Stanley Roberts, 1952 
(A); Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A); David A. 
Lang, 1953 (B); Max Benoff, 1953 (B); Leo- 
pold Atlas, 1953 (B); and Robert Rossen, 
1953 (B). 

Tyne, George (actor): Identified by Lee J. 
Cobb, 1953 (B). (Also known as Buddy 
Yarus.) 

Uerkvitz, Herta (studio research depart- 
ment): Identified by Martin Berkeley, 1951 
(A); and Elizabeth Wilson, 1951 (A). 

Uris, Dorothy Tree (Mrs. Michel Uris) (ac- 
tress): Identified by Meta Reis Rosenberg, 
1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); Martin 
Berkeley, 1951 (A); Stanley Roberts, 1952 
(A); and Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A). 

Uris, Michael (writer): Identified by 
Meta Reis Rosenberg, 1951 (A); Edward 
Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 1951 (A); 
Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Stanley Roberts, 
1952 (A); Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A); 
David A. Lang, 1953 (B); Sol Shor, 1953 (B); 
and Robert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

Vorhaus, Bernard (director) : Identified by 
Edward Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Frank Tuttle, 
1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Stan- 
ley Roberts, 1952, (A); Bernard Schoenfeld, 
1952 (A); Sol Shor, 1953 (B); and Robert 
Rossen, 1953 (B). 

Wachsman, Robert (publicist): Identified 
by Charles Daggett, 1952 (B). 

Wagner, Esther Jerry (radio announcer) : 
Identified by Babbette Lang, 1953 (B). 

Waldman, Herman (Aka David Wolf) 
(radio actor): Identified by Paul Marion, 
1952 (A); Owen Vinson, 1952 (A); and Roy 
Erwin, 1953 (B). 

Waxman, Stanley, (radio actor): Identi- 
fied by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); and Owen 
Vinson, 1952 (A). 

Weber, John (agent): Identified by Leo 
Townsend, 1951 (A); and Martin Berkeley 
1951 (A). 

Wexley, John (writer): Identified by Ed- 
wark Dmytryk, 1951 (A); Leo Townsend, 
1951 (A); Martin Berkeley, 1951 (A); David 
A. Lang, 1953 (B); Pauline S. Townsend, 
1953 (B); Bart Lytton, 1953 (B); and Rob- 
ert Rossen, 1953 (B). 

Whitney, Lynn (actress): Identified by 
Paul Marion, 1952 (A); Owen Vinson, 1952 
(A); Dwight Hauser, 1953 (B); and Roy 
Erwin, 1953 (B); Carin Kinzel, 1953 (B). 

Wilenchick, Clement (artist and actor): 
Investigation identifying Mr. Wilenchick as 
a member of the Communist Party has not 
been made public (B). 

Willner, Geore (writers’ agent): Identi- 
fied by Meta Reis Rosenberg, 1951 (A); Mar- 
tin Berkeley, 1951 (A); Melvin Levy, 1952 
(A); Isobel Lennart, 1952 (A); Silvia Rich- 
ards, 1953 (B); Leopold Atlas, 1953 (B); and 
Babbette Lang, 1953 (B). 

Wilson, Michael (writer): Identified by 
Bernard Schoenfeld, 1952 (A); David A. Lang, 
1953 (B); Sol Shor, 1953 (B); and Babbette 
Lang, 1953 (B). 

Wolff, William (radio writer): Identified 
by Paul Marion, 1952 (A); and Owen Vinson, 
1952 (A). 

Young, Ned (actor and writer): Investi- 
gation identifying Mr. Young as a member 
of the Communist Party has not been made 
public (B). 

Zimet, Julian (writer): Identified by David 
A. Lang, 1953 (B); Pauline S. Townsend, 
1953 (B). 

Key: (A) Report of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities for the year 1952. 
(B) Report of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities for the year 1953. 


Mr. MUNDT. I also salute the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars for their cou- 
rageous job in this field and their ef- 
fort to persuade individual Americans to 
do something about Communists—not 
merely to write a letter to their Senator 
or Representative saying, “I am against 
communism’; not merely to deliver a 
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speech about it somewhere; certainly not 
to form vigilante committees, because we 
do not want those. However, Americans 
can individually decline to buy what 
Communists publicize. They can decline 
to attend plays which Communists write 
or in which they participate. They can 
decline to support motion-picture pro- 
ducers who support Communists. They 
can refuse to buy what Communists pro- 
duce. They can carry their trade else- 
where and support good Americans. 

I do not believe that is blacklisting 
any more than it is blacklisting for the 
British to display signs reading Buy 
British.” That is publicizing things in 
which they believe. I do not believe it 
is blacklisting any more than it is black- 
listing on the part of South Dakota 
farmers who carry on their automobiles 
signs reading “Watch your curves; buy 
beef.” That is good advice for ladies 
who must watch their avoirdupois. It is 
not blacklisting lobsters. It is simply 
publicizing beef. 

I am glad that some Americans are 
beginning to assume individual responsi- 
bility. This is something in which we 
must engage as individuals by an appro- 
priate American type of activity. Cer- 
tainly nothing is more American than 
the proposition that a man who has a 
dollar has the right to spend it where 
he wants to spend it and to decline to 
spend his dollar with those he happens 
to dislike. 

I salute also the All-American Con- 
ference To Combat Communism, which 
is an affiliation of 51 great American 
organizations which unite on one partic- 
ular point of view, and that is that they 
are opposed to communism. They pub- 
lish a periodical called Freedom’s Facts 
Against Communism. This is also avail- 
able to anyone who wishes to subscribe 
to it. It also costs $3 a year. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. The publication is 
issued about every 2 weeks. The article 
in the issue which I have before me, for 
January 1956, was sponsored by the Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States 
of America, a member of the All-Ameri- 
can Conference To Combat Communism. 

I salute Catholic organizations such 
as the League of Decency, which pretty 
well wiped nauseating sex from Ameri- 
can films. Having done that, they are 
doing something about Communists. 
They are apprising their people as to 
some of the Communist films, and some 
of the producers in Hollywood who slip 
in a Communist film now and then, or 
who employ Communist actors and try 
to give them a mantle of respectability 
by putting them in films with some good 
Americans. They say, “We will not go 
to see films put out by such producers, 
regardless of whether or not any par- 
ticular one is communistic. We will 
patronize those who have seen the light. 
We are proudly American, and proudly 
anti-Communist. We will patronize only 
other good Americans.” 

While passing out the orchids, Mr. 
President, I wish to present a few to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
who, certainly, have been valiant in this 
fight for many years, who have had the 
courage to name names, and who have 
refused to purchase products from big 
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American companies who permit the 
advertising agencies they employ to 
utilize Communist talent in the business 
of promoting advertising programs. 

More Americans should do that, Mr. 
President. If they would, they could 
clean this thing up. 

Mr. President, I salute the Elks organ- 
ization, which so frequently, in its 
monthly magazine, publishes anti-Com- 
munist articles, so proudly displays the 
emblem of America, and recognizes the 
dangers of communism to our freedom of 
thought. 

I salute Counterattack. This pub- 
lication costs a little more than most of 
us can afford—$24 a year. It is pub- 
lished weekly in New York City by former 
agents of the FBI, and has the courage 
to name names. > 

Mr. President, it is interesting that the 
publication of names so seldom, if ever, 
brings about a suit for libel. It is said, 
“Here is a man who is a Communist and 
who is appearing in a play,” or “Here is 
a man who is a Communist and who is 
employed by certain advertising agencies 
on television.” 

What a wonderful chance for a libel 
suit. Why do they not sue the Firing 
Line or Counterattack? One of their 
fair-haired boys made that mistake once. 
The story has been recounted on this 
floor, and I shall not go into the details 
again, but Alger Hiss went to the Federal 
penitentiary because he made the mis- 
take of suing for libel. When it got to 
the point where he had to put up or 
shut up, he could not put up. So, he was 
shut in, instead—shut in a cell in one of 
our Federal penitentiaries. 

So these fakers whose names appear in 
the lists published by Counterattack, the 
Firing Line, and other publications, may 
make a lot of noise, but they do not go to 
court, because if they were to lose the 
suit it is a pretty clear-cut indication 
that they have been properly labeled as 
Communists, and they might lose their 
lush advertising contracts as talented in- 
dividuals who somehow or other lack the 
convictions of Americanism to make 
proper citizens. 

Mr. President, I salute the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. They have kept 
the flag flying. I salute them for keep- 
ing Freddy Woltman’s shoulder to the 
wheel. He did a grand job for the New 
York World-Telegram. He demon- 
strated a national reputation and ca- 
pacity to ferret out this underground 
conspiracy known as communism. I am 
glad Scripps-Howard keeps him at the 
job. 

I also salute, Mr. President, the Hearst 
newspapers and its great newspapers 
which have never pulled down the flag. 
I salute the Chicago Tribune, which has 
never been afraid to call a spade a spade 
in this battle for America. 

I salute the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the Internal Se- 
curity Committee of the Senate, and the 
FBI for their continuing and continuous 
job of bringing to the attention of Ameri- 
cans those individuals within our midst 
who would employ the dollars they get 
from honest Americans to support Com- 
munist activities and to destroy the whole 
framework of our freedom. 
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I hope that individual Americans 
everywhere will reexamine their con- 
sciences and ask themselves, “What can 
I do individually to strike a blow for free- 
dom? What can I do to make sure that 
none of the money I spend goes to help 
support a Communist agency or a Com- 
munist cause, either by directly going 
into the box office of a theater offering 
a Communist play, or indirectly to the 
manufacturers of products which in turn 
are publicized on television or on radio 
by Communists?” 

Mr. President, if we could only acti- 
vate the wholesome conscience and the 
innate resistance of 25 percent of the 
good Americans of this country and 
awaken them to their responsibility and 
opportunity in this field, we could break 
up very quickly the Communist move- 
ment in America, because we would take 
from it the source of some of its great 
income which enables it to operate as 
effectively as it has against our body 
politic. 

This is a challenge which each indi- 
vidual American must accept or reject 
for himself, Mr. President. Acting as 
an individual, every citizen who has the 
necessary convictions and courage can 
become a towering force in the battle 
against Godless communism despite the 
disparaging criticisms of the Fund for 
the Republic. Every American can re- 
fuse to patronize or purchase a Commu- 
nist play or a Communist product. He 
can refuse to purchase a product adver- 
tised on radio and television by a Com- 
munist employed by some advertising 
agency or some projection studio. He 
can write the manufacturer of that prod- 
uct and tell him why he will no longer 
purchase its products. He can express 
himself to his friends and neighbors. 
He can become a worker in the vineyard 
of freedom and a fighter in the battle 
against communism without ever join- 
ing a committee or an organization of 
any kind. Once Americans alert them- 
selves to the dangers of communism to 
the point where they activate themselves 
to do something to weaken and curtail it, 
we shall be well along on our road to 
victory over this malicious and malig- 
nant conspiracy of evil. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1956—AMENDMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to submit an amendment intended to 
be proposed by me to H. R. 7225, to 
amend the Social Security Act. My 
amendment would correct what I believe 
is an unintended inequity in the bill as 
reported out by the Finance Committee. 
The bill provides for Federal matching 
for medical payments under the various 
public-assistance programs, up to $8 per 
month for each adult and $4 for each 
child. The purpose of this provision of 
the bill, which I heartily support, is to 
encourage the States to broaden their 
medical programs for the recipients of 
public assistance. However, a number 
of States have already set up medical- 
care programs which average more than 
$8 per month for each individual, using 
Federal matching funds available to 
them for cash payments, as they are per- 
mitted to do under the present law. The 
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bill separates medical payments from 
cash payments and limits Federal match- 
ing to one-half of $8. It would thus 
force States to curtail their medical-care 
programs to the $8 limit, and to give 
larger cash payments in order to receive 
the maximum Federal matching. 

My amendment would permit all States 
to continue to use matching funds avail- 
able for cash payments for medical-care 
programs if they wished to do so, and to 
take advantage of the new medical-care 
provisions of the bill without having to 
curtail their existing programs. I hope 
this amendment will be accepted so that 
existing programs may continue. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed and that it lie at 
the desk so that other Senators, some 
of whom have already expressed an in- 
terest in the amendment, may have the 
opportunity to cosponsor it if they desire 
to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the desk, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 


STRENGTHENING OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS BY CULTURAL 
AND ATHLETIC EXCHANGES AND 
PARTICIPATION IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, many of us have been deeply 
disturbed by the timidity, hesitancy and 
cowardice exhibited by certain agencies 
in failing to implement the clear words 
of the President and Vice President of 
the United States. We have heard a 
good deal lately about the importance 
of “people to people” contacts, a wider 
exchange of persons, taking advantage 
of any breach in the Iron Curtain, and 
utilizing every opportunity to demon- 
strate our free way of life. 

On the congressional side there have 
been heartening endorsements of these 
general principles. These endorsements 
have taken concrete form. One among 
many examples is the passage by the 
Senate in March of S. 3116, a bill to 
strengthen international relations 
through cultural and athletic exchanges 
and participation in international fairs 
and festivals. 

I have been delighted to learn that this 
bill has just been favorably reported to 
the House by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and I am hopeful for 
early House approval. 

Mr. President, at the same time such 
encouraging things are happening in 
Congress, the executive agencies are not 
only unimaginative but cowardly. The 
recent behavior of the United States In- 
formation Agency in withdrawing spon- 
sorship from one of the most important 
cultural exhibits ever planned for use 
abroad is symptomatic of this dis- 
couraging, unimaginative approach. 
This particular incident has been a 
source of considerable disappointment 
and bitterness among groups who have 
been trying to cooperate with the admin- 
istration in the development of a bold 
new cultural program abroad. This re- 
action is apparent in the news articles 
covering the announcement of the 
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USIA's withdrawal from sponsoring the 
art exhibit. 

Two such articles are typical. One of 
them by Anthony Lewis appeared in the 
New York Times on June 20, 1956, and 
another appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald on June 22, 1956. 
I ask unanimous consent that these two 
articles be printed in the Recor» at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 20, 1956] 


Rep Issue BLOCKS EUROPE ART Tour—UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION UNIT Fears 10 PAINT- 
ERS In SHOW May Be CALLED Pro-CoMMuU~ 
NIST—ACTION CALLED A FYIASCO—ASSISTING 
Museums REFUSE To Use A POLITICAL CORI- 
TERION—SEE UNITED STATES CULTURE HURT 

(By Anthony Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, June 20.—The United States 
Information Agency is withdrawing from 
sponsorship of what had been planned as one 
of the most important exhibits of American 
paintings ever sent abroad. 

It has done so because of a fear that some 
of the artists included in the show may be 
accused of pro-Communist leanings. 

This is the third flurry within the USIA 
in recent months over “subversive art,” and 
it is regarded as the most significant. A 
number of leading American art institutions 
had cooperated in getting up this show, and 
had considered it an ambitious step in in- 
ternational cultural exchange. 

The reaction now among these art groups 
is one of bitterness and disappointment. 
They call the affair a fiasco and say it will 
end by damaging the cultural standing of 
the United States abroad. 

The projected show was to have included 
major works of 100 American artists of the 
20th century. To get the pictures together, 
the information agency had called on the 
American Federation of Arts, a nonprofit 
organization with headquarters in New York. 


PAINTINGS 


The federation’s choice of artists was made 
by John I. H. Bauer, curator of the Whitney 
Museum in New York, and by Dwight Kirsch 
of the Des Moines, Iowa, Art Center. Paint- 
ings were borrowed from museums, galleries 
and private collectors over the country. 
More than half the works have been brought 
to New York, ready for the European tour. 

Then, some weeks ago, a USIA representa- 
tive informed the federation that about 10 
of the artists on the list were “unacceptable” 
for political reasons. The phrase “social 
hazards” was used. 

Rejecting any political tests for its artists, 
the federation’s 42 trustees voted unani- 
mously on May 23 not to participate in the 
show if any paintings were barred by the 
Government. 

The federation told the Information 
Agency it did not want to know the names of 
the 10 suspected artists, because it did not 
want to participate in circulating any pos- 
sibly libelous charges against them. 

The federation cited a resolution by its 
trustees in October 1954 that art “should 
be judged on its merits as a work of art and 
not by the political or social views of the 
artist.” It also mentioned a statement made 
that same month by President Eisenhower, 
which said in part: 

“Freedom of the arts is a basic freedom, 
one of the pillars of liberty in our land * * *, 
Our people must have unimpaired oppor- 
tunity to see, to understand, to profit from 
our artists’ work * * +, 

“But, my friends, how different it is in 
tyranny. When artists are made the slaves 
and the tools of the state, when artists be- 
come the chief propagandists of a cause, 
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progress is arrested and creation and genius 
are destroyed.” 


WIDE RANGE OF ARTISTS 


Painters selected for the show ranged from 
such sometime realists as John Sloan, George 
Bellows, Thomas Hart Benton, Grant Wood, 
Ivan Albright, and Reginald Marsh to such 
expressionists as Max Weber, John Marin, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, and Ben Shahn and nu- 
merous examples of the surrealist and ab- 
stract. (This list was chosen at random 
from 100 painters and has no relation to 
charges of procommunism.) 

The Information Agency has not finally re- 
jected the show or canceled its sponsorship. 
But it has made clear that it feels it cannot 
go ahead unless some kind of political test 
for the artists is accepted. Efforts are un- 
der way to arrange a private sponsor. 

The federation has planned many shows 
for the USIA in the last few years and has 
never run into difficulty on anything but 
contemporary American works. The two 
major previous episodes involving Commu- 
nist charges were these: 

The USIA canceled plans to send to Aus- 
tralia an exhibit called “Sport in Art,” which 
had been sent around the country by the 
magazine Sports Illustrated. The Agency 
dropped out because some group called the 
Dallas County Patriotic Council had made 
political charges against some of the artists 
when the show went to Dallas, Tex. 

The Agency raised objections to an art col- 
lection from American university and college 
galleries that was going overseas because it 
included a picture by Pablo Picasso. The 
artist is a member of the French Commu- 
nist Party. This tangle was eventually 
ironed out. 

The Agency declined to comment today on 
the reasons for its stand on the art matters. 
But it is known that fear of congressional 
criticism has played an important part. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 22, 1956] 


USIA Qurrs FOURTH OVERSEA SHOW 


The United States Information Agency ap- 
parently is withdrawing from the sponsor- 
ship overseas of a major American art exhibit 
because some of the represented artists are 
unacceptable for political reasons. 

When questioned about the report, USIA 
Director Theodore C. Streibert offered a terse 
“No comment.” 

USIA apparently is pulling out of the long- 
planned project because 10 of the 100 artists 
may be accused of pro-Communist tenden- 
cies. 

It marks the fourth time in recent months 
that USIA or the State Department has be- 
come involved in an imbroglio of this nature. 
USIA canceled plans to send to Australia an 
exhibit called Sport in Art after a group 
called the Dallas (Tex.) County Patriotic 
Council made political charges against some 
of the artists. 

USIA objected to an art collection from 
American colleges going abroad on the 
grounds it included a picture by Pablo Pi- 
casso, a member of the French Communist 
Party. 

A State Department-sponsored tour of 
Southeast Asia by Toscanini’s former NBC 
Symphony of the Air was canceled, mainly 
because 4 fiddlers in the 101-man orchestra 
allegedly had pro-Communist sympathies, 

The most recent incident concerns the 
planned exhibition of the 20th century 
American art. USIA had asked the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, a nonprofit organi- 
zation, to get the pictures together. 

Among the noted art experts assigned to 
select the pictures was John Walker, chief 
curator of the National Gallery of Art. The 
pictures were borrowed from art institutions 
all over the country and more than half 
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are already in New York City, ready for the 
planned European tour. 

Recently a USIA representative told the 
federation that 10 of the artists were un- 
acceptable for political reasons. On May 
23 the federation’s 42 trustees voted unani- 
mously not to participate in the exhibit if 
the artists were to be subjected to such 
political tests. 

The federation told USIA it did not want 
to know the names of the 10 suspected 
painters. It cited a resolution adopted by 
its trustees in October 1954, that art “should 
be judged on its merits as a work of art and 
not by the political or social views of the 
artist.” 

Among the painters whose work was 
chosen for the exhibit are George Bellows, 
John Sloan, Grant Wood, Thomas Hart Den- 
ton, Reginald Marsh, Ivan Albright, Max 
Weber, John Marin, Ben Shahn, and Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, the editorial comments on 
this withdrawal have been as courageous 
as the USIA has been timid. An editorial 
in the New York Times of June 20, 1956, 
described the USIA decision as “spine- 
less.“ An editorial in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of June 23, 1956, 
described the USIA action as something 
itself which “does serious damage to 
American prestige abroad.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that these two editorials 
be printed in the Record at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 20, 1956] 
PEOPLE TO PEOPLE 


With President Eisenhower’s expressed 
hope for furtherance of “people-to-people 
contacts * * * to create understanding” 
among the civilized nations of the world 
there can be no serious disagreement. The 
public and private exchange programs under 
which foreigners come to this country and 
establish direct and personal communication 
with Americans, and vice versa, constitute 
one of the most effective of all methods of 
building up mutual comprehension and 
goodwill. 

The President's support of these programs 
makes ail the more puzzling the fact that 
the State Department asked this year for 
actually less money than last year for educa- 
tional exchanges. It requested $22 million 
last year for the educational program and $20 
million this year. Considering the impor- 
tance of the program and the moral weight 
the President rightly ascribes to it, this is a 
paltry figure, especially when compared with 
a sum 7 times as great for the govern- 
mental exchange of technicians under a dif- 
ferent program and also compared with an 
appropriation of more than $100 million for 
propaganda of dubious effectiveness put out 
by the United States Information Agency. 
While everybody from the President down 
seems to believe that educational exchange 
is wonderful, the Agency under which it is 
administered is treated something like a 
stepchild in the State Department, with no 
top-ranking departmental official showing 
really vital interest in it. 

But this is not the only puzzling feature 
about the working out of “people-to-people 
contacts” with governmental encouragement, 
What could be more important in this area 
of activity than contact with foreigners along 
cultural lines—through the theater, music, 
art, and the like? Yet it almost seems that 
every time an effort is made to establish such 
serious contact some spineless official in 
Washington becomes frightened by the Com- 
munist bugaboo and the enterprise is called 
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off, to the great detriment of American pres- 
tige abroad. 

The Symphony of the Air, with a record 
behind it as one of the best American propa- 
ganda agencies ever sent to the Far East, lost 
a scheduled trip to the Middle East presum- 
ably for this reason, if it can be called a 
reason. An exhibition of American sporting 
pictures, to be sent to Australia, was with- 
drawn on the complaint of a small group of 
fanatics that some of the artists had un- 
American associations. One of the finest 
plays on Broadway will not be sent to the 
International Theater Festival this year be- 
cause someone in Washington cannot un- 
derstand that real art appeals to people, even 
though it may offend a diplomat or two. 

We are glad the President plans to have a 
conference in Washington to encourage peo- 
ple-to-people contacts,” and we hope some 
of the Government officials who have done so 
much in their official capacity to alienate 
these contacts will be invited. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of June 23, 1956] 


CONTROVERSIAL ARTISTS 


The United States Information Agency 
seems determined to represent the United 
States as a country in which art is judged 
in terms of its propaganda value and artists 
are rated in accordance with their political 
orthodoxy. This is an untrue picture of 
the United States. It is also a picture which 
does serious damage to American prestige 
abroad, It is, essentially, the very picture 
of America which Soviet propagandists have 
tried to paint. 

The USIA appears to be withdrawing its 
sponsorship of a show which was to have 
included major works of 100 contemporary 
American artists selected by the American 
Federation of Arts, a nonprofit organization 
embracing many of the leading American 
art institutions. The show was regarded as 
an important effort toward international cul- 
tural understanding and recognition of the 
United States as a land hospitable to the arts. 
The USIA now threatens to withdraw its 
sponsorship because 10 of the artists in the 
show were considered “unacceptable” for po- 
litical reasons and because the federation’s 
42 trustees voted unanimously not to par- 
ticipate in the show if any paintings were 
barred by the Government. 

Artists are, by nature, nonconformists. 
They would not be artists if they did not see 
things differently from ordinary men. To 
judge their work on the basis of the conven- 
tionality of their private lives and their po- 
litical opinions would be to select, inevi- 
tably, the commonplace instead of the origi- 
nal; it would end in choosing illustrators, 
instead of artists. The trustees of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts are quite right in 
saying that art “should be judged on its 
merits as a work of art and not by the politi- 
cal or social views of the artist.” And they 
aptly quote President Eisenhower's obser- 
vation: 

“Freedom of the arts is a basic freedom, 
one of the pillars of liberty in our land. * * * 
But, my friends, how different it is in tyr- 
anny. When artists are made the slaves and 
the tools of the state, when artists become 
the chief propagandists of a cause, progress 
is arrested and creation and genius are de- 
stroyed.” 

Behind the USIA’s timorousness lies a fear 
that Congress would deny funds to the 
Agency if it sponsored work by controversial 
artists. We are inclined to think that this 
libels Congress. In any case, it is a shabby 
rationalization. USIA is false to its own 
trust when it uses funds for the misrepre- 
sentation of America abroad. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, I am sure that most thought- 
ful Members of Congress are disappoint- 
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ed by the action of the USIA in this in- 
stance, and I am hopeful that one of 
these days timidity will be replaced with 
boldness, not only in words but in deeds 
as well. 

One of the things which might bolster 
the confidence of the USIA as well as 
assure congressional support and coop- 
eration with the information program 
would be the adoption of Senate Joint 
Resolution 161, a resolution which I in- 
troduced on April 11, 1956, which would 
carry out the recommendations of the 
United States Advisory Committee on 
Information by creating a Joint Com- 
mittee on Information. 

This joint committee would be em- 
powered to study the extent and effec- 
tiveness of all United States interna- 
tional information programs, study the 
techniques, special characteristics, and 
extent of all types of Communist propa- 
ganda including methods used to pene- 
trate information media of the free 
world with such propaganda, inquire 
into the extent to which scientific re- 
search and development in the field of 
mass communications have progressed 
in the United States and the degree to 
which such scientific advances are uti- 
lized by the United States international 
information programs, and provide a 
continuous, cooperative relationship be- 
tween Congress and the United States 
international information programs. 

Mr. President, the recent appoint- 
ment of Mr. Shepilov, the editor of 
Pravda, as the new Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister should provide us with ample addi- 
tional warning, if we need any, of what 
we are up against in the struggle for the 
minds of men all over the world, when 
ideas become bullets and words become 
bombs. 

This new Soviet move should awaken 
us more than ever to the urgent neces- 
sity for a more concentrated and effec- 
tive effort to keep the world informed of 
the real spirit of American democracy. 
Adoption of Senate Joint Resolution 161 
should help in this endeavor. In addi- 
tion to reassuring our friends abroad, the 
adoption of this resolution apparently 
might even serve to reassure the USIA 
and encourage them, on occasion, to be 
brave, or at least to be stalwart. 

In reference to the acvion of the USIA, 
I should like to comment about one in- 
stance which is referred to by the New 
York Times, a case in which the USIA 
turned down an exhibit. It canceled a 
plan to send to Australia an exhibit 
called Sport in Art,“ which had been 
sent all around this country by the mag- 
azine called Sports Illustrated: I believe 
the Sports Illustrated, if I am not mis- 
taken, is published by the publishers of 
Time, Life, and Fortune. It is a splen- 
did magazine. 

I read from the Times article: 

The Agency dropped out because some 
group called the Dallas County Patriotic 
Council had made political charges against 
some of the artists when the show went to 
Dallas, Tex. 

The Agency raised objections to an art 
collection from American university and 
college ‘galleries that was going overseas be- 
cause it included a picture by Pablo Picasso. 
The artist is a member of the French Com- 
munist Party. This tangle was eventually 
ironed out. 
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The Agency declined to comment today 
on the reasons for its stand on the art mat- 
ters. But it is known that fear of con- 
gressional criticism has played an important 
part. 


I might say that if the people of the 
United States can be subjected to a sort 
of roving tour of art in the field of sports 
activities, such as that which was spon- 
sored by Sports Illustrated, I should 
imagine that the people of Australia 
might have sufficient moral fiber to en- 
dure the same kind of exhibition. 

I want to know why the USIA does 
not follow the mandate of the President. 
Or are we to assume that the President 
makes speeches merely to please some 
persons, and that the Government he is 
supposed to preside over and administer 
pays no attention to the attitudes and 
expressions of philosophy by the Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

I remind the Senate that the Presi- 
dent said that freedom of the arts is a 
basic freedom; it is one of the pillars 
of liberty in our land. I suggest that in 
the light of what we have heard, we 
might contemplate that expression of 
philosophy by the President. 

The recent withdrawal of Sports Illus- 
trated by the USIA, according to the 
New York Times article and all other 
press reports, is due to the fact that the 
USIA is withdrawing from the sponsor- 
ship of what had been planned as one 
of the most important exhibitions of 
American painting ever to have been 
sent abroad. 

I read from Mr. Anthony Lewis’ ar- 
5 in the New York Times of June 20, 

It has done so because of a fear that some 
of the artists included in the show may be 
accused of pro-Communist leanings. 

This is the third flurry within the USIA 
in recent months over “subversive art,” and 
it is regarded as the most significant. A 
number of leading American art institutions 
had cooperated in getting up this show, and 
had considered it an ambitious step in inter- 
national cultural exchange. 

The reaction now among these art groups 
is one of bitterness and disappointment. 
Call the affair a “fiasco” and say it will end 
by damaging the cultural standing of the 
United States abroad. 

The projected show was to have included 
major works of 100 American artists of the 
20th century. To get the pictures together, 
the Information Agency had called on the 
American Federation of Arts, a nonprofit 
organization with headquarters in New York. 


I hope the officers of the USIA will 
study the situation carefully. I noted 
while I was home during the past week- 
end that the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une had published a blistering editorial 
relating to this subject matter, and had 
called to the attention of its readers the 
fact that the USIA had bowed down to 
social and political pressures and had 
demonstrated anything else but integrity 
and courage in this particular matter. 
That is all the more reason, it seems to 
me, why we need in Congress a joint 
committee on information programs. 

The New York Times editorial to 
which I referred earlier contains one 
statement which I think is rather apro- 
pos, and which I shall read: 

Yet it almost seems that every time an 
effort is made to establish such serious con- 
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tact some spineless official in Washington 
becomes frightened by the Communist buga- 
boo and the enterprise is called off, to the 
great detriment of American prestige abroad. 

The Symphony of the Air, with a record 
behind it as one of the best American propa- 
ganda agencies ever sent to the Far East, 
lost a scheduled trip to the Middle East 
presumably for this reason, if it can be 
called a reason. 


It is interesting to note that Symphony 
of the Air went to the Far East, where 
the problems are serious; but that when 
it was scheduled to go to the Middle East, 
some objection was raised, and this sym- 
phonic orchestra, which has been the 
delight of mitiions of people, had its pro- 
gram called off. 

Mr. President, if that is the kind of 
attitude which is going to prevail in this 
country, what is the United States doing 
in an international convention on the 
possible uses of atomic energy? Why 
did the President permit General Twin- 
ing to go to the Soviet Union? What 
will happen in this country if some So- 
viet doctor discovers a new cure for a 
disease? Are we supposed to die because 
a Communist discovers a cure? 

What will happen if General Twining 
learns of some new development in So- 
viet planes? Are we supposed to say 
that we would rather lose a war than to 
benefit by an advancement in Soviet 
engineering which might be incorporated 
in our own planes? 

Mr. President, we can become so blind 
that we can throw ourselves over the 
precipice of disaster. There is such a 
thing as common enlightenment and 
horse sense. 

I observe that the majority leader has 
come to the floor. A statement which 
he made was quoted recently in a maga- 
zine article. It more or less underscores 
what I am trying to say. I can only 
paraphrase it. He said something to the 
effect that his beloved father had once 
told him that “Some people are awfully 
smart, but they haven’t got any sense.” 

Sometimes one can be awfully smart, 
but simply not have any judgment. I 
think what America needs now is some 
very good judgment. 

I think we had better be deciding 
whether we are going to stand in mortal 
fear of a little Communist activity, or 
are going to demonstrate that we have 
strength, faith, and courage, and are go- 
ing to put our best foot forward. We 
should be proud of American art, culture, 
and industry; and this United States 
Senator wants to say now that he is for 
challenging the Soviet Union in every 
conceivable area of life, by using every 
talent at our command to do it. There 
is no room for timidity, for fear, for 
floundering, for the kind of administra- 
tive ambivalence which seems to be 
plaguing the Government. We are com- 
ing in no longer on a slow freight; we 
are even missing the train. 

I am of the opinion we had better 
make up our minds that we are in a war 
for keeps. This is a world series having 
only one game. Either we will win the 
first game, or we will not be in the series 
at all. One of the things we must do to 
win in this great world series competi- 
tion between the Soviet Union and the 
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free world is to get out in front and stay 
there. 

We are being outmaneuvered in the 
Middle East while the American people 
are being deluded into believing every- 
thing is fine and dandy. Day after day, 
in area after area of the world, we are be- 
ing outmaneuvered and outcounted 
through the propaganda of the Soviet 
Union. 

The United States is a great country, 
which is proud of its merchandizing and 
proud of its advertising; it points with 
pride to its skill in communications. 
But for some reason we seem to have be- 
come paralyzed when it comes to inter- 
national competition. 

I hope the suggestion made with ref- 
erence to the United States Information 
Agency at the time the appropriation bill 
was under consideration will be followed 
up. I think the whole program needs 
to be examined. I have had some feel- 
ings in the past that we were making 
progress, but when some Senators stand 
on the floor and undertake to say that 
the USIA may be doing something which 
appears to be a little to the left of Grant 
or McKinley, then the USIA stands like 
it has been stunned and immobilized. 

I suggest that it should be a little more 
interested in pursuing a program which 
will be designed through the coopera- 
tion of the best minds in this country, 


and by persons of talent and resourceful- 
ness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand 
adjourned until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, un- 
der the order previously entered, until 
Tuesday, June 26, 1956, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate June 25, legislative day of 
June 22, 1956. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

James Cunningham Sargent, of New York, 
to be a member of the Securities and Ex- 


change Commission for the term expiring 
June 5, 1961. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, JUNE 25, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, may we now come unto 
Thee in a truly prayerful spirit, humbly 
acknowledging how much we need Thee 
and also confidently realizing that Thou 
art able and willing to supply all our 
needs. 

Grant that in the midst of the miseries 
and mysteries, the confusions and 
changes of life, we may have the patience 
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and perseverance to wait for new and 
further revelations of Thy love and care. 

We pray that the democracy, which 
we are seeking to establish, may be more 
magnanimous and unselfish in its feel- 
ings and purposes and more extensive in 
its fellowship and influence. 

Inspire us with a faith and courage to 
break down all the barriers which prevent 
any of the nations and members of the 
human family from possessing and en- 
joying the blessings of freedom and 
peace. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 14, 1956, was read and 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Ast, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2654. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to convey certain 
lands in the State of Wyoming to the city 
of Cheyenne, Wyo.; 

S. 3042. An act to amend section 27 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended (30 U. S. C., sec. 184), in 
order to promote the development of phos- 
phate on the public domain; 

S. 3467. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of tribal lands from the Shoshone In- 
dian Tribe and the Arapahoe Indian Tribe 
of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming 
to the United States; and 

S. 3512. An act to permit desert land en- 
tries on disconnected tracts of lands which, 
in the case of any one entryman, form a 
compact unit and do not exceed in the ag- 
gregate 320 cases. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 9852. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 11619. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Narcotic Drugs 
Import and Export Act to provide for a more 
effective control of narcotic drugs and mari- 
huana, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. O’MaHoney, Mr. DANIEL, 
Mr. WELKER, and Mr. BUTLER to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3149) entitled 
“An act to amend the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 in order to permit air carriers 
to grant free or reduced rate transporta- 
tion to ministers of religion,” requests a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
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and appoints Mr. Monroney, Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, and 
Mr. Payne to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 6376) entitled “An act to 
provide for the hospitalization and care 
of the mentally ill of Alaska, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. LAIRD, Mr. Ku- 
CHEL, and Mr. GOLDWATER to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate requests the House to return to 
the Senate the message announcing its 
agreement to the amendments to S. 1622, 
entitled “An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make payment for 
certain improvements located on public 
lands in the Rapid Valley unit, South Da- 
kota, of the Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers referred to in the report of the 
Archivist of the United States, numbered 
56-17. 


EXTENDING DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
ACT OF 1950 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 9852) to 
extend the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. SPENCE, Brown of 
Georgia, PATMAN, RAINS, WOLCOTT, GAM- 
BLE, and TALLE. 


AMENDING THE EXPORT CONTROL 
ACT OF 1949 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 9052) to 
amend the Export Control Act of 1949 
to continue for an additional period of 2 
years the authority provided thereunder 
for the regulation of exports, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. SPENCE, BROWN of 
Georgia, PATMAN, RAINS, WOLCOTT, GAM- 
BLE, and TALLE. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY, CERTAIN 
AGENCIES OF DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR AND CIVIL FUNC- 
TIONS OF THE ARMY, 1957 
Mr. CANNON submitted a conference 

report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
11319) making appropriations for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, certain 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, and civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPART- 
MENTS OF LABOR, AND HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES, 1957 
Mr.. FERNANDEZ, on behalf of Mr. 

Focarty, submitted a conference report 
and statement on the bill (H. R. 9720) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and 
for other purposes. 


CONTROL OF NARCOTIC DRUGS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 11619) to 
provide for a more effective control of 
narcotic drugs, and for other related 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. Cooper, Mr. MILLS, Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, and 
Mr. SADLAK. 


TERMINATION OF RUBBER 
DISPOSAL COMMISSION 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11878) to 
extend the date upon which the Rubber 
Disposal Commission will terminate. 

I have cleared this with the leadership 
on both sides and with the members of 
the Committee on Rules. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 4 of Public Law 336, 
84th Congress, approved August 9, 1955; of 
Public Law 19, 84th Congress, approved 
March 31, 1955; section 20 of the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953; 
and section 3 of Public Law 433 of the 84th 
Congress, the Commission established by the 
Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 
1953 shall not cease to exist until July 1, 
1957. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read a third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS IN DEM- 
OCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day addressed a letter to Mr. Paul Butler, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, urging the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee to offer honorary mem- 
berships in the Democratic National 
Committee to Secretary of Defense 
Charles Wilson and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Benson for their repeated 
and invaluable contributions to the 
cause. 


THE PRESIDENT CAN BE WRONG 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
no one can question the loyalty to the 
President of John S. Knight, editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, and 
other great American newspapers. Mr. 
Knight, it will be recalled, was a most 
potent factor in swinging the presiden- 
tial nomination to General Eisenhower 
at the 1952 Republican Convention in 
Chicago. 

After General Eisenhower's election 
he has remained one of the President’s 
more dependable counsellors. When the 
country was perhaps only days away 
from another world war it was Mr. 
Knight’s bold and dissenting editorial 
that, in the opinion of many, brought 
about a reshaping of policies and 
averted a war that might have destroyed 
our civilization. I am sure that as 
events shaped, and we were spared the 
destruction of another war, the Presi- 
dent was thankful to his friend who had 
not arose ty silent when he was in 

en 

On Saturday last appeared in the Chi- 
cago Daily News another editorial by Mr. 
Knight expressing disagreement with 
the President on another matter. The 
House will be interested, I think, in this 
excerpt from the editorial: 

The question should not be resolved by 
voting blindly for the President’s recom- 
mendations. The President can be wrong, 
and I think he is wrong in this instance. 


Mr. Speaker, the judgment of no man 
is infallible in everything. The wisest 
and most virtuous of men need the pro- 
tection against unwise actions and deci- 
sions that is afforded by the presence 
around them of real friends who dare to 
speak even when in disagreement. Dem- 
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ocratic government can function with 
full efficiency only when there is a mini- 
mum of rubber stamping. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Recorp of June 19 fails to show action 
taken by the House in concurring in 
Senate amendments to House Joint 
Resolution 555, to facilitate the admis- 
sion into the United States of certain 
aliens. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Recorp of June 19 be corrected 
to show the action of the House in con- 
curring in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


POSTAL RATE INCREASE BILL 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time to ask the majority 
leader when he intends to bring up the 
postal rate increase bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Illinois is a member of the Rules 
Committee. Under the rule after the 
lapse of 7 legislative days any member 
of the Rules Committee may call up the 
rule in a preferential manner. Is it the 
intention of the gentleman to do so? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I am going to 
assume that responsibility. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Under those cir- 
cumstances the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will state that he conferred in- 
formally with the gentleman from Illi- 
nois and told him he would bring it up 
at some future time. Is that correct? 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. That is cor- 


rect. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What day does 
the gentleman from Illinois have in 
mind? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. If it is agree- 
able to the majority leader, next Mon- 
day, July 2. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Illinois having assumed his re- 
sponsibility as a member of the Rules 
Committee and making that request, 
next Monday is agreeable to me. As a 


matter of fact, for the record, the gen- 


tleman from Illinois called to see me 


with the chairman on the Post Office 


and Civil Service last Friday and made 
the inquiry. It was a very pleasant con- 
versation.. Is that right? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Next Monday is 
agreeable and I shall program it ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF A HEROIC 
AMERICAN LADY 
Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 


June 25 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Emma Gatewood, a resident of Galli- 
polis, Ohio, in our congressional district, 
won for herself national fame a few 
months ago. In spite of the fact that 
she was 67 years old and a great-grand- 
mother, she hiked by herself 2,050 miles 
over a rugged mountainous course. She 
hiked the rough and rugged Appalachian 
Trail from Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., to the 
summit of mile-high Mount Katahdin in 
wild and rugged northeastern Maine. g 

In performing this great undertaking, 
she wore out seven pairs of shoes. She 
carried only a blanket and a small supply 
of rations. She reached this wild and 
rugged goal after walking for 146 days. 
She averaged 17 miles a day and lost 24 
pounds of weight. Her accomplishment 
brought forth many comments from 
mountain people. One old and experi- 
enced Maine woodsman said of her, We 
have got to hand it to her. It takes 
guts, pioneer guts, to do that kind of 
a job.” 

Mrs. Gatewood read about the trail 
3 years ago—how well marked it was, 
that there were shelters at the end of a 
day’s hike—but she found most of the 
shelters had been blown down or burned. 
Much of the time she slept on benches, 
tables, and on the ground. On bitter 
cold nights she would heat stones to 
sleep on. ; 

-In places the trail was little more 
than a path. There were sand and 
gravel washouts, weeds and brush up to 
her neck. But she would not quit. She 
inched her way over great ledges of 
shelf rock made slick with sleet, waded 
across 30-foot-wide mountain streams, 
whacked with her cane at dense under- 
brush. She is not afraid of forest 
animals, although a rattlesnake struck, 
but just got her dungarees. 

Mrs. Gatewood is the only woman who 
ever accomplished this feat. At the top 
of Mount Katahdin she signed the reg- 
ister and sang America the Beautiful. 
In her own words, she was— 


Just walking the trail for pleasure, 
For the love of out of doors, 

For the lovely works our Maker 
Displays on forest floors. 


In an editorial, the Boston Post stated 
that Mrs. Emma Gatewood, of Ohio, 
demonstrated that the hardihood of 
pioneer women survives today. 

The Millinocket (Maine) Chamber of 
Commerce presented her with a framed 
picture of Mount Katahdin when she 
was its guest. She was also awarded a 
trophy and life membership in the 
National Hikers and Campers Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Gatewood is a relative of O. O. 
McIntyre, famed New York columnist, 
whose syndicated columns covering the 
United States helped make the city of 
Gallipolis, Ohio, famous. 

By this wonderful performance, Mrs. 
Emma Gatewood has achieved for her- 
self a place with the heroes of the 
country. 
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COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on the Judiciary 
may have permission to sit during gen- 
eral debate in the House on Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING CONVEYANCE OF 
CERTAIN LAND IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA TO THE CITY OF CHARLOTTE, 
N. C. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 8634) to 
authorize the conveyance of a certain 
tract of land in North Carolina to the 
city of Charlotte, N. C., with Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “(62 Stat. 770. 
350)" and insert “(62 Stat. 350) .“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Pa Senate amendment was concurred 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
ACT OF 1949, AS AMENDED 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous: consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 7227) to 
amend further the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize the disposal of 
surplus property for civil defense pur- 
poses, to provide that certain Federal 
surplus property be disposed of to State 
and local civil-defense organizations 
which are established by or pursuant to 
State law, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That subsection 203 (j) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended (40 U. S. C. 484 ()) 
is amended to read as follows: 

““(j) (1) Under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, the Administrator is author- 
ized in his discretion to donate without cost 
(except for costs of care and handling) for 
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use in any State for purposes of education, 
public health, or civil defense, or for re- 
search for any such purpose, any equipment, 
materials, books, or other supplies (includ- 
ing those capitalized in a working capital or 
similar funds) under the control of any 
executive agency which shall have been de- 
termined to be surplus property and which 
shall have been determined under paragraph 
(2), (3), or (4) of this subsection to be 
usable and necessary for any such purpose. 
In determining whether property is to be 
donated under this subsection, no distinc- 
tion shall be made between property capi- 
talized in a working-capital fund estab- 
lished under section 405 of the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947, as amended, or any simi- 
lar fund, and any other property. No such 
property shall be transferred for use within 
any State except to the State agency desig- 
nated under State law for the purpose of dis- 
tributing, in conformity with the provisions 
of this subsection, all property allocated un- 
der this subsection for use within such 
State. 

2) In the case of surplus property un- 
der the control of the Department of. De- 
fense, the Secretary of Defense shall deter- 
mine whether such property is usable and 
necessary for educational activities which 
are of special interest to the armed services, 
such as maritime academies or military, 
naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard preparatory 
schools. If such Secretary shall determine 
that such property is usable and necessary 
for such purposes, he shall allocate. it for 
transfer by the Administrator to the appro- 
priate State agency for distribution to such 
educational activities. If he shall determine 
that such property is not usable and neces- 
sary for such purposes, it may be disposed of 
in accordance with paragraph (3) or para- 
graph (4) of this subsection. 

(3) Determination whether such surplus 
property (except surplus property allocated 
in conformity with paragraph (2) of this 
subsection) is usable and necessary for pur- 
poses of education or public health, or for 
research for any such purpose, in any State 
shall be made by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who shall allocate 
such property on the basis of needs and 
utilization for transfer by the Administra- 
tor to such State agency for distribution to 
(A) tax-supported medical institutions, hos- 
pitals, clinics, health centers, school ‘sys- 
tems, schools, colleges, and univertities, and 
(B) other nonprofit. medical . institutions, 
hospitals, clinics, health centers, schools, 
colleges, and universities which are exempt 
from taxation under section 501 (c) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. No such 
property shall be transferred to any State 
agency until the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has received, from such 
State agency, a certification that such prop- 
erty is usable and needed for educational or 
public health purposes in the State, and un- 
til the Secretary has determined that such 
State agency has conformed to minimum 
standards of operation prescribed by the Sec- 
retary for the disposal of surplus property. 

“*(4) Determination whether such sur- 
plus property (except surplus property al- 
located in conformity with paragraph (2) of 
this subsection) is usable and necessary for 
civil defense purposes, including research, in 
any State shall be made by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator, who shall allocate 
such property on the basis of need and utili- 
zation for transfer by the Administrator of 
General Services to such State agency for 
distribution to civil defense organizations of 
such State, or political subdivisions and in- 
strumentalities thereof, which are estab- 
lished pursuant to State law. No such prop- 
erty shall be transferred until the Federal 
Civil Defense -Administrator has received 
from such State agency a certification that 
such property is usable and needed for civil 
defense purposes in the State, and until the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator has de- 
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termined that such State agency has con- 
formed to minimum standards of operation 
prescribed by the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator for the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty. The provisions of sections 201 (b), 
401 (c), 401 (e), and 405 of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, shall 
apply to the performance by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator of his responsi- 
bilities under this section. 

“"(5) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator may impose reasonable terms, 
conditions, reservations, and restrictions 
upon the use of any single item of personal 
property donated under paragraph (3) or 
paragraph (4), respectively, of this subsec- 
tion which has an acquisition cost of $2,500 
or more. 

“*(6) The term “State”, as used in this 
subsection, includes the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
the Territories and possessions of the United 
States.” 

“Sec. 2. (a) Clause (C) of paragraph (2) 
of subsection 203 (k) of such act is amended 
by striking out the word ‘or’ at the end 
thereof. 

“(b) Clause (D) of paragraph (2) of such 
subsection is amended by striking out the 
comma at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon and the word ‘or’. 

„(e) Paragraph (2) of such subsection is 
amended by inserting, immediately after 
clause (D) thereof, as amended by this sec- 
tion, the following new clause: 

„E) the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator, in the case of property transferred 
pursuant to this act to civil defense organi- 
zations of the States or political subdivisions 
or instrumentalities thereof which are estab- 
lished by or pursuant to State law.“. 

“Sec. 3. Subsection 203 (n) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

n) For the purpose of carrying into ef- 
fect the provisions of subsections (j) and 
(k), the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator, and the head of any Federal agency 
designated by either such officer, are author- 
ized to enter into cooperative agreements 
with State surplus property distribution 
agencies designated in conformity with para- 
graph (1) of subsection (j). Such coopera- 
tive agreements may provide for utilization 
by such Federal agency, without payment or 
reimbursement, of the property, facilities, 
personnel, and services of the State agency 
in carrying out any such program, and for 
making available to such State agency, with- 
out payment or reimbursement, property, fa- 
cilities, personnel, or services of such Fed- 
2 agency in connection with such utiliza- 
tion.’ 

“Sec. 4. Subsection (h) of section 507 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, as added 
by clause (3) of the joint resolution entitled 
‘Joint resolution to provide for the accept- 
ance and maintenance of Presidential li- 
braries, and for other purposes,’ — 
August 12. 1955 (69 Stat. 697), is redesig- 
nated as subsection (i) of such section. 

“Sec. 5. (a) Except as provided by subsec- 
tion (b), the amendments made by this act 
shall become effective on the first day of the 
first month beginning after the date of 
enactment of this act. 

“(b) In the case of any State which on the 
date of enactment of this act has not desig- 
nated a single State agency for the purpose 
of distributing surplus property pursuant to 
subsection 203 (j) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, transfers of such property may be 
made by the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices under such subsection, as amended by 
this act, to the State agency heretofore desig- 
nated in such State to distribute property in 
conformity with such subsection for pur- 
poses of education and public health to the 
extent that such agency is authorized under 
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State law to receive and distribute any class 
of property transferred pursuant to such 
subsection, or in the absence of any such 
agency or in the absence of authority of such 
agency to receive and distribute any such 
class of property, to any State agency or 
official authorized under State law to re- 
ceive and distribute such property, until 
90 calender days have passed after the 
close of the first regular session of the legis- 
lature of such State begining after the date 
of enactment of this act.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
amend the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended, to 
authorize the disposal of surplus property 
for civil defense purposes, and for other 
purposes,” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
find that H. R. 7227, as amended, is an 
acceptable bill. It permits the donation 
of surplus property to such meritorious 
causes as schools, health institutions, 
and civilian defense. No one of these 
recipients would have an overriding 
priority for the property. The Admin- 
istrator of GSA has the authority to 
establish needed regulations covering 
the entire program and the Secretaries 
of Defense; Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; and the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator each has his responsibility 
to designate surplus property useful and 
needed for his particular activity. The 
property shall be allocated within a 
State by a single State agency which 
ean and should be satisfied that the 
entire program is properly coordinated 
and that no recipient or group of recipi- 
ents receives more property than is 
useful and necessary. 

I have had some concern that the 
donation of property to State civil de- 
fense agencies might become a huge 
stockpiling program with the property 
remaining idle for long periods of time 
and thus suffering deterioration and 
obsolescence. I am assured, however, by 
those who administer the program that 
this point will be carefully watched and 
that a careful selection of property of 
peculiar value to the civil-defense pro- 
gram will be made. 

All executive agencies involved in the 
administration of the program believe 
that this is a workable bill though each 
admits that care is necessary in the de- 
velopment of operating procedures and 
regulations. 


DISTRICT DAY 


The SPEAKER. This is District day. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. 


REGULATING AND LICENSING 
PAWNBROKERS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 

tion of the Committee on the District 

of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 

11002) to regulate and license pawn- 

brokers in the District of Columbia. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 74] 

Adair Gamble Multer 
Addonizio Garmatz Nelson 
Anfuso Green, Pa. O’Brien, N. Y. 
Barrett Griffiths O'Hara, Minn. 
Bass, N. H. Gubser O'Neill 
Bass, Tenn, Hays, Ark. Osmers 
Bentley Healey Patman 
Bolton, Hinshaw Philbin 

Frances P. Hoffman, II. Powell 
Brownson Holt Preston 
Broyhill Holtzman Prouty 
Byrne, Pa, Jackson Radwan 
Canfield Jones, N. C. Rhodes, Ariz, 
Carlyle Kean Rodino 
Chatham Kelley, Pa. Sadlak 
Chudoff Kelly, N. Y. Saylor 
Cooley King, Calif, Scherer 
Corbett King, Pa. Scudder 
Coudert Klein Shelley 
Cretella Kluczynski Sieminski 
Davidson Knutson Springer 
Davis, Wis. Laird Taylor 
Dawson, Ill. Lane Thompson, La. 
Deane Lankford Thompson, 
Denton McCarthy Mich, 
Diggs McCulloch Thómson, Wyo. 
Dodd McMillan Thornberry 
Dollinger McVey Tuck 
Donohue Madden Van Pelt 
Dorn, S. C Merrow Wainwright 
Eberharter Miller, Calif. Wickersham 
Engle Miller, N. Y. Wolcott 
Fino Morano Younger 
Flood Morgan Zelenko 
Fulton Moss 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 328 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMITY BETWEEN THE HOUSE 
AND SENATE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a statement to the House. 

There has always existed complete 
comity between the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. The rules of the 
House provide that no Member of the 
House shall criticize a Senator on the 
floor of the House. It has been called to 
the attention of the Chair that in recent 
days editorials highly critical of Mem- 
bers of the other body have been placed 
in the Record. That is a violation of 
the rules. As far as the present occu- 
pant of the Chair is concerned, he is not 
going to tolerate it any more. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NUCLEAR-POW- 
ERED MERCHANT SHIP 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6243) au- 
thorizing the construction of a nuclear- 
powered merchant ship to promote the 
peacetime application of atomic energy, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments, disagree to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and ask for a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. BONNER, ROBESON of 
Virginia, Tumutty, TOLLEFson, and 
ALLEN of California. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
H. R. 10660 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
have until midnight tonight to file a con- 
ference report on the bill H. R. 10660. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


REGULATING AND LICENSING 
PAWNBROKERS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I renew 
my request that the bill (H. R. 11002) 
may be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec. — 
DEFINITIONS 


SECTION 1. That, as used in this act 

(a). The term “person” means an individ- 
ual, firm, voluntary association, joint-stock 
company, incorporated society, or corpora- 
tion. 

(b) The term “District” means the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(c) The term “Commissioners” means the 
Commissioners of the District or the agent or 
agents designated by them to perform any 
function vested in the Commissioners by this 
act: Provided, That for the purposes of sub- 
section (e) of section 7 no such agent shall, 
by way of appeal, review his own action, deci- 
sion, or ruling. 

(d) The term “pawnbroker” means any 
person who shall in any manner lend or ad- 
vance money or other things for profit on the 
pledge and possession of personal property 
or other valuable thing, other than securities 
or written or printed evidences of indebted- 
ness or who deals in the purchasing of per- 
sonal property or other valuable thing on 
condition of selling the same back again at a 
stipulated price. 


LICENSES REQUIRED OF PAWNBROKERS 


Sec. 2. (a) No person shall engage in busi- 
ness as a pawnbroker except as authorized in 
this act and without first obtaining a license 
from the Commissioners as hereinafter 
provided. 

(b) No person, other than a licensee un- 
der this act, shall display any sign or other 
device in or about any business premises, or 
in any advertising manner, which in any 
manner resembles the emblem or sign com- 
monly used by pawnbrokers nor display any 
sign which is calculated to deceive, nor use 
the word “pawnbroker” in or about any busi- 
ness premises or in any advertising manner, 
nor shall any such person hold himself out 
to the public to be a pawnbroker either by 
advertising, soliciting, signs, or otherwise. 
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APPOINTMENT OF ATTORNEY AND APPLICATION 
FOR LICENSES 


Src. 3. (a) No license shall be issued to any 
person unless and until such person shall, in 
writing and in the form prescribed by the 
Commissioners, appoint the Commissioners 
as his true and lawful attorney upon whom 
all judicial and other process or legal notice 
directed to such person may be served. A 
copy of any such process or notice so served 
upon the Commissioners shall be forthwith 
sent by registered mail by the plaintiff or his 
attorney to the defendant at his residence or 
his place of business. 

(b) Each application for a license under 
this act shall be in writing, under oath or 
affirmation, to the Commissioners in such 
form as they may prescribe. Such applica- 
tion shall contain (1) in the case of an in- 
dividual, his name and the address of his 
residence and place of business, (2) in the 
case of a firm or voluntary association, the 
name and address of every member thereof 
and the address of the place where such busi- 
ness is to be conducted, (3) in the case of a 
joint-stock company, incorporated society, or 
corporation, the names and addresses of the 
officers and directors thereof and the address 
of the place where such business is to be 
conducted, and (4) such additional informa- 
tion as the Commissioners may prescribe. 

(c) Each applicant shall prove to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners that he 
has available, for use in the business of 
making loans authorized by this act at the 
location specified in his application, cash 
capital of at least $20,000. 

(d) Upon the filing of any such applica- 
tion the applicant shall pay to the Commis- 
sioners the sum of $50 as a fee for investi- 
gating the application, which sum shall be 
retained by the District whether such ap- 
plication is approved or disapproved. 


BOND PROVISIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) Each applicant shall file with 
his application a bond running to the Dis- 
trict in the sum of $5,000 with two or more 
sufficient sureties, whose liability as such 
securities shall not exceed the said sum in 
the aggregate; except that the execution of 
any such bond by a fidelity or surety com- 
pany authorized by the laws of the United 
States to transact business in the District 
shall be equivalent to the execution thereof 
by two sureties, but such company, if ex- 
cepted to, shall justify in the manner re- 
quired by law of fidelity and surety com- 
panies. Such bond shall be approved by the 
Commissioners and conditioned upon the 
compliance by the applicant with all the 
provisions of this title and all rules and regu- 
lations lawfully made pursuant thereto. 
Any person injured by the noncompliance 
with any such provision, rule, or regulation 
by any licensee under this act may maintain 
a suit in his own name in any court of 
competent jurisdiction and recover on the 
bond such damages as shall be adjudged by 
such court together with costs of such suit. 
Recovery upon any such bond shall not pre- 
clude recovery against such licensee for any 
liability in excess of the amount recovered 
upon the bond, and such recovery shall not 
be held to extinguish any remedy under 
other law. 

(b) The bond or bonds which the licensee 
is required to file hereunder shall be renewed 
and refiled annually at the time of making 
payment of the annual license fee. If the 
Commissioners shall find that any such bond 
has for any reason become insecure or ex- 
hausted, an additional bond in the sum of 
not more than $5,000 shall be filed by the 
licensee within 10 days after written demand 
therefor by the Commissioners. 

ISSUANCE OF LICENSE 

Sec. 5. (a) If the Commissioners approve 
the bond filed by the applicant and the form 
of the application, and find after investiga- 
tion (1) that the financial responsibility, 
experience, character, and general fitness of 
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such applicant, and of the members thereof 
if the applicant is a firm or voluntary asso- 
ciation, and of the officers and directors 
thereof if the applicant is a joint-stock com- 
Pany, incorporated society, or corporation 
are such as to command the confidence of 
the community and to warrant the belief 
that the business of the applicant will be 
operated honestly, fairly, and efficiently in 
accordance with the purposes of this act; (2) 
that permitting such applicant to engage in 
such business will promote the con- 
venience and advantage of the commu- 
nity; and (3) that the applicant has available 
for use in such business at the location speci- 
fied in the application cash capital of at 
least $20,000, the Commissioners shall, upon 
payment by the applicant of a license fee of 
$500, issue to the applicant a license to make 
such loans in accordance with the provisions 
of this act as the location specified in such 
application; except that if any such license 
is issued after the 30th day of April of any 
year the fee for such license shall be $250. 
If the Commissioners do not so find after 
investigation they shall notify the applicant 
thereof and return the bond filed with the 
application. Within 60 days from the date 
of filing the application for license, accom- 
panied by the Investigation fee and bond re- 
quired by this act, the Commissioners shall 
either issue or refuse to issue such license, 
but no applicant shall be denied a license 
until after a due hearing by the Commis- 
sioners, at which the applicant shall have a 
reasonable opportunity to be heard and to 
produce evidence in support of his applica- 
tion. If the application be denied the Com- 
missioners shall within 20 days thereafter 
prepare a written decision and findings with 
respect thereto containing a summary of the 
evidence and the reasons supporting the de- 
nial and forthwith serve upon the applicant 
a copy thereof. 

(b) Each license issued under this act 
shall state fully the name of the licensee 
and the place at which the business is to be 
conducted under such license. Such license 
shall be kept conspicuously posted in such 
Place of business. No such license shall be 
transferable or assignable. Not more than 
one place of business shall be maintained 
under the same license, but the Commission- 
ers may issue more than one license to the 
same licensee upon compliance for each 
such license with all the provisions of this 
title applicable to the original issuance of 
licenses. Whenever a licensee shall desire to 
change his place of business to another lo- 
cation within the District he shall immedi- 
ately give written notice thereof to the Com- 
missioners. Upon receipt of such notice the 
Commissioners shall attach to the license a 
statement of the change of location and the 
date thereof, which shall be authority for 
the operation of such business under such 
license at the new location. 

(c) No licensee shall transact such busi- 
ness or make any loan provided for by this 
act under any other name or at any other 
place of business than that named in the 
license. 

REVOCATION, SUSPENSION, AND RENEWAL OF 

LICENSES 

Sec. 6. (a) Each license shall remain in 
full force and effect until the first day of 
November following the date of issuance 
unless sooner surrendered by the licensee 
or suspended or revoked as hereinafter pro- 
vided. Application for license for the fol- 
lowing year may be made by any licensee 
within 20 days prior to the first day of No- 
vember. If the Commissioners are satisfied 
that no fact or condition than exists which 
clearly would warrant the Commissioners In 
refusing to issue a license on an original 
application the Commissioners are author- 
ized to issue license for the year commencing 
on the first day of November following the 
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date of such application, upon payment of 
license fee of $250. 

(b) The Commissioners shall, upon 10 
days’ notice to the licensee stating that they 
contemplate the revocation or suspension of 
his license, and, in general, the grounds 
therefor, revoke or suspend such license, 
after reasonable opportunity has been af- 
forded to the licemsee to be heard, if the 
Commissioners find (1) that the licensee has 
failed to maintain in effect the bond or bonds 
required under this act or (2) that the 
licensee has either knowingly or without 
the exercise of due care to prevent the same, 
violated any provision of this act or has 
failed to comply with any rule or regulation 
lawfully made pursuant thereto, or (3) that 
any fact or condition then exists which 
clearly would warrant the Commissioners in 
ref to issue a license on an original 
application. If the license be revoked or 
suspended the Commissioners shall, within 
20 days thereafter, prepare a written decision 
and findings with respect thereto containing 
a summary of the evidence and the reasons 
supporting the revocation or suspension and 
forthwith serve upon the licensee a copy 
thereof. 

(e) The Commissioners may revoke or sus- 
pend only the particular license with respect 
to which there are grounds for revocation or 
suspension; but if the Commissioners find 
that such grounds for revocation or suspen- 
sion apply or extend to more than one license 
issued to any person under this act, they 
shall revoke or suspend all the licenses 
affected thereby. 

(d) The licensee may at any time surren- 
der any license issued to him under this Act 
upon filing written notice to that effect 
with the Commissioners. 

(e) No revocation, suspension, or surren- 
der of any such license shall impair or affect 
the obligation of any preexisting lawful con- 
tract between the licensee and any borrower, 
or any bond given by such licensee. 

ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 7. (a) The provisions of this act shall 
be enforced by the Commissioners, who are 
authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions in addition hereto and not inconsistent 
herewith, as may be necessary for the en- 
forcement of this act. The Commissioners 
shall make such examination and investiga- 
tions of the affairs, business, office, and rec- 
ords of every licensee, and such further ex- 
aminations or investigations as they shall 
deem necessary for the purpose of discovering 
violations of this act or of securing informa- 
tion necessary for its proper enforcement. 
For the purpose of making such examina- 
tions or investigations the Commissioners 
and their duly designated representatives 
shall have authority to require by subpena 
the production of books, papers, and records 
and the attendance, and examination under 
oath, of all persons whomsoever whose testi- 
mony they may require relative to the loans 
or business of any such licensee, and shall 
have free access to the accounts, papers, rec- 
ords, files, safes, vaults, offices, and places of 
business used in connection with any busi- 
ness conducted under any license issued in 
accordance with this act. In the event of 
contumacy or refusal to obey any such sub- 
pena or requirement under this section, the 
Commissioners may make application to the 
Municipal Court for the District of Colum- 
bia for an order requiring obedience thereto. 
Thereupon the court, with or without notice 
and hearing, as it in its discretion may de- 
cide, shall make such order as is proper and 
may punish as a contempt any failure to 
comply with such order in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (c), section 5, of 
the act of April 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 193, ch. 207; 
sec. 11-756 (c), D. C. Code, 1951 edition). 

(b) Each licensee shall annually on or 
before the 15th day of March file with 
the Commissioners a report giving such in- 
formation as the Commissioners may require, 
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relevant to the business and operations dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year, of each 
licensed place of business conducted by such 
licensee in the District. Such report shall be 
made under oath and in the form prescribed 
by the Commissioners. The Commission- 
ers shall make and publish annually an 
analysis and recapitulation of such reports. 

(c) Each licensee shall keep and use in his 
business and shall preserve for at least 3 
years after making the final entry on any 
loan recorded therein, such books, accounts, 
records, or card systems as will enable the 
Commissioners to determine whether such 
licensee is complying with the provisions of 
this act and with the rules and regulations 
made pursuant thereto. 

(d) The Commissioners are authorized to 
appoint such assistants, clerks, or other em- 
ployees as may be required for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this act. 

(e) Any person aggrieved by any action, 
decision, or ruling of the Commissioners un- 
der this act may, within 20 days thereafter, 
of within 20 days after the service upon 
such person of any written decision and 
findings required by this act, appeal to the 
Commissioners for a review thereof. Upon 
any such review, the Commissioners may 
affirm, set aside, or modify such action, deci- 
sion, or ruling. In any such case the Com- 
missioners shall, within 10 days thereafter, 
prepare a written decision and findings with 
respect thereto, containing a summary of 
the evidence and the reasons supporting the 
affrmance, setting aside, or modification, and 
forthwith serve upon the aggrieved person a 
copy thereof. 

ADVERTISING 


Sec. 8. (a) No licensee or other person, 
firm, voluntary association, joint stock com- 
pany, incorporated society, or corporation 
shall advertise, print, display, publish, dis- 
tribute, or broadcast, or cause or permit to 
be advertised, printed, displayed, published, 
distributed, or broadcast, in any manner 
whatsoever, any statement or representation 
with regard to the rates, terms, or conditions 
for lending of money, credit, goods, or things 
in action in the amount or of the value of 
$1,000 or less, which is false, misleading, or 
deceptive, or, in the case of a licensee, which 
refers to the supervision of such business by 
the District of Columbia, or any department 
or official thereof. The Commissioners may 
order any licensee to desist from any conduct 
which they shall find to be a violation of the 
foregoing provisions. 

(b) The Commissioners may require that 
rates of charge, if stated by a licensee, be 
stated fully and clearly in such manner as 
they may deem necessary to prevent misun- 
derstanding thereof by prospective borrowers, 

Sec.9. (a) The Commissioners shall in- 
vestigate from time to time the economic 
conditions and other factors relating to and 
affecting the business of making pawnbroker 
loans under this act, and shall ascertain all 
pertinent facts necessary to determine what 
maximum rate of interest should be per- 
mitted. Upon the basis of such ascertained 
facts, the Commissioners shall determine and 
fix by regulation or order a maximum rate of 
interest in connection with such loans which 
will induce efficiently managed commercial 
capital to be invested in such business in 
sufficient amounts to make available ade- 
quate credit facilities to individuals seeking 
such loans at reasonable rates of interest, and 
which will afford those engaged in such busi- 
ness a fair and reasonable return upon the 
assets. The Commissioners may from time 
to time, upon the basis of changed condi- 
tions or facts, redetermine and refix any 
such maximum rate of interest, but, before 
determining or redetermining any such max- 
imum rate, the Commissioners shall give 
reasonable notice of their intention to con- 
sider doing so to all licensees and a reason- 
able opportunity to be heard and introduce 
evidence with respect thereto and such no- 
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tice shall also be published once each week 
for 2 consecutive weeks in 1 or more of the 
daily newspapers published in the District. 
Any such changed maximum rate of interest 
shall not affect preexisting loan contracts 
lawfully entered into between any licensee 
and any borrower. Until such time as a dif- 
ferent rate is fixed by the Commissioners in 
accordance with the authorization contained 
in this section, every licensed pawnbroker 
may contract for and receive on any loan 
of money, not exceeding 2 percent per month, 
or fraction thereof, upon any loan not ex- 
ceeding the sum of $200, or more than 1 per- 
cent per month or fraction thereof, upon any 
loan exceeding $200 and not exceeding $1,000, 
and 8 percent per annum on any loan in 
excess of $1,000, under a penalty of $100 for 
each such offense: Provided, That pawn- 
brokers may ask, demand, and receive a mini- 
mum charge in lieu of interest of 50 cents. 

(b) The borrower may pay all or any part 
of any loan made pursuant to this act at 
any time before the date of maturity thereof, 
but any such payment may first. be applied 
by the licensee to all interest unpaid up to 
the date of such payment. 

Sec. 10. (a) No person, except as author- 
ized by this act, shall directly or indirectly, 
by any device, subterfuge, or pretense what- 
soever, ask, demand, charge, contract for, 
or receive, or participate, as agent, broker, 
procurer, intermediary, or volunteer, or in 
any other capacity, in asking, demanding 
charging, contracting for, or receiving any 
interest, discount, fee, charge, or other con- 
sideration which in the aggregate is greater 
than the interest which is permitted by 
section 1178, 1179, or 1180 of such act ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, as amended, upon any 
loan or application for loan in the amount 
or of the value of $1,000, or less, whether 
or not such loan is made. 

(b) No person engaged in the business reg- 
ulated by this act shall pay, directly or in- 
directly, to any person, any money, service, 
or thing of value for the doing of any of 
the acts prohibited in the subsection (a) of 
this section: Provided, That this subsection 
shall apply only to acts done or performed 
with reference to loan transactions or appli- 
cations for loans in sums of $1,000 or less, or 
in inducing or seeking to induce any person 
to borrow in sums of $1,000 or less. 

(c) No instrument evidencing a loan made 
within the District in violation of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be valid or enforce- 
able in the District by the lender or by any 
other holder thereof who acquired the same 
with actual knowledge that said loan was 
made in violation of the provisions of this 
act or with knowledge of such facts that his 
action in taking such instrument amounted 
to bad faith. 

(d) Any loan made by any person not 
licensed under this act for which there has 
been charged, contracted for, or received a 
greater rate of interest, discount, or consid- 
eration than the interest which is permitted 
by section 1178, 1179, or 1180 of the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, as amended, and any 
loan made by a licensee under this act for 
which there has been charged, contracted for, 
or received a greater rate of interest, dis- 
count, or consideration than licensees are 
permitted to charge, contract for, or receive 
under this act is hereby declared to be 
against the public policy of the District. No 
such loan made outside the District shall be 
enforced in the District and every person in 
anywise participating therein in the District 
shall be subject to the provisions of this act, 
except that the provisions of this subsection 
shall not apply to small loans legally made 
in any State under and in accordance with 
has provisions of a duly enacted pawnbroker 

W. 

Sec. 11. (a) Every pawnbroker shall keep 
a book in which shall be fairly written, at 
the time of each loan, an accurate account 
and description of the goods, article, or 
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thing pawned or pledged, the amount of 
money loaned thereon, the time of pledging 
the same, the rate of interest to be paid 
on such loan, and the name and residence 
of the person pawning or pledging the said 
goods, article, or thing, together with a par- 
ticular description of such person, including 
complexion, color of eyes and hair, and his 
or her height and general appearances. 

(b) The said book shall at all reasonable 
times be open to the inspection of the Com- 
missioners. 

(c) Except as to any judicial or other offi- 
cial of the District, having a right thereto 
in his official capacity, it shall be unlawful 
for any officer or employee of the District 
to divulge or make known in any manner 
the contents of such book. 

Sec. 12. Every pawnbroker shall, at the 
time of each loan, deliver to the person 
pawning or pledging any goods, article, or 
thing a memorandum or note, signed by him, 
containing the substance of the entry re- 
quired to be made in his or her book by the 
last preceding section, excepting as to the 
description of the person and no charge shall 
be made or received by any pawnbroker for 
any such entry, memorandum, or note. 

Sec. 13. No pawnbroker shall sell any pawn 
or pledge until the same shall have remained 
1 year in his possession, unless by consent 
in writing by the pawner; and all such sales 
shall be made at public auction and not 
otherwise, and shall be made or conducted 
only by an auctioneer licensed by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Sec. 14. Notice of every such sale shall 
be published for at least 6 days previous 
thereto, in one or more of the daily news- 
papers of general circulation printed in the 
District of Columbia, and such notice shall 
specify the time and place at which such 
sale is to take place, the name of the auc- 
tioneer by whom the same is to be conducted, 
and a description of the article to be sold, 
and in addition thereto the pawnbroker shall 
mail to the pawner a copy of such notice and 
shall obtain from the postmaster or his 
authorized agent a certificate showing such 
mailing, issued pursuant to the act ap- 
proved January 13, 1931 (U. S. C., title 39, 
sec. 260a), and regulations made thereunder, 
Such certificates shall be deemed to be part 
of the records of the business of the pawn- 
broker required by this title to be kept, 

Sec. 15. The surplus money, if any, arising 
from any such sale, after deducting the 
amount of the loan, the interest then due 
on the same, and the expenses of the ad- 
vertisement and sale, shall be paid over by 
the pawnbroker to the person who would 
be entitled to redeem the pledge in case no 
such sale had taken place. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 16. (a) Any individual or any mem- 
ber, officer, director, agent, or employee of 
any firm, voluntary association, joint-stock 
company, incorporated society, or corpora- 
tion who shall violate or participate in the 
violation of any of the provisions of this act 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$300 or by imprisonment for not more than 
90 days. 

(b) Any contract of loan in the making 
or collection of which any act shall have 
been done which constitutes a violation of 
any of the provisions of this title shall be 
void and the lender shall have no right 
to collect or receive any principal, interest, 
or charges whatsoever on account thereof. 
Any person pledging any goods, article, or 
other thing as security for a loan which is 
void shall be entitled to the return of such 
goods, article, or thing without being re- 
quired to pay any principal, interest, or other 
charge on account of such void loan. 

Src. 17. The Commissioners are authorized 
to make and enforce such rules and regu- 
lations as they deem necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act. 
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Sec. 18. Nothing in this act shall apply to 
any person, firm, joint-stock company, in- 
corporated society, credit union, or corpora- 
tion doing business in the District of Co- 
lumbia under the supervision of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, or the Comptroller of 
the Currency, or the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, or the Home Loan Bank 
Board, or the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation, or the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare or to loans 
made by them. 

REPEAL 

Src. 19. The act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the business of loaning money on se- 
curity of any kind by persons, firms, and cor- 
porations other than national banks, licensed 
bankers, trust companies, savings banks, 
building and loan associations, and real- 
estate brokers, in the District of Columbia,” 
approved February 4, 1913, as amended, is 
hereby repealed. 

SEPARABILTY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 20. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the remainder 
of the act, and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

EFFECTIVE DATE OF ACT 

Sec. 21. This act shall take effect at the 
expiration of 60 days after the date of its 
approval, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 8, strike “oher” and insert 
“other.” 

On page 2, line 20, strike word “manner” 
after “Advertising” and insert “matter.” 

On page 2, line 24, strike word “manner” 
after “advertising” and insert “matter.” 

On page 16, line 15, strike word “very” and 
insert “every.” 

On page 16, line 18, strike word “small” 
and insert in lieu thereof “a”; strike “s” from 
the word “loans.” 

Page 20, line 9, after the word “amended” 
insert “insofar as the same applies to the 
business of lending money on the security of 
the pledge and possession of tangible per- 
sonal property.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD in ex- 
planation of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, section 1 
of the bill contains definitions of terms 
used in the bill. 

Section 2 prohibits engaging in busi- 
ness as a pawnbroker without first ob- 
taining a license from the Commis- 
sioners. It further prohibits the use of 
the word “pawnbroker” or the display of 
any symbol commonly used by pawn- 
brokers by any unlicensed business. 

Section 3 sets forth qualifications for 
license, including the requirement that 
applicants have available for use in the 
business of making loans cash capital of 
at least $20,000. 

Section 4 requires applicants to file a 
bond running to the District in the sum 
of $5,000 conditioned upon the compli- 
ance by the applicant with provisions of 
the act and all rules and regulations 
made pursuant thereto. It authorizes 
any person injured by noncompliance 
with law or regulation by a licensee to 
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maintain suit in his own name and re- 
cover on the bond such damages as shall 
be adjudged. 

Section 5 provides that after investi- 
gation and after satisfying the Commis- 
sioners of his qualifications the license 
shall be issued to the applicant and that 
the annual license fee shall be $500. 

Section 6 provides for the revocation, 
suspension, and renewal of licenses. 

Section 7 imposes upon the Commis- 
sioners the duty of enforcing the act; 
authorizes the Commissioners to investi- 
gate the business and records of licensees 
and authorizes the Commissioners to 
require by subpena the production of 
books, papers, and records, and the at- 
tendance, and examination under oath, 
of all persons whose testimony they may 
require relative to loans or business of 
licensees. 

Section 8 prohibits false or misleading 
advertising respecting the pawnbroker 
business. 

Section 9 is the interest section. It 
directs the District Commissioners to in- 
vestigate from time to time the economic 
conditions and other factors relating to 
the business of making pawnbroker 
loans; to ascertain pertinent facts neces- 
sary to determine what maximum rate 
of interest may be permitted upon the 
basis of such ascertained facts and to 
fix by regulation the maximum rate of 
interest on pawnbroker loans which will 
induce efficiently managed commercial 
capital to be invested in such business 
in sufficient amounts to make available 
adequate facilities to individuals seking 
such loans at reasonable rates of interest 
and which will afford those engaged in 
such business a fair and reasonable re- 
turn upon the assets. 

Pending the determination of such 
rates by the Commissioners, the bill au- 
thorizes the pawnbrokers to charge not 
exceeding 2 percent per month, or frac- 
tion thereof, upon any loan not exceed- 
ing $200, or more than 1 percent per 
month, or fraction thereof, upon any 
loan exceeding $200 and not exceeding 
$1,000, and 8 percent per annum—the 
maximum statutory rate now in effect— 
on any loan in excess of $1,000. 

Section 10 prohibits the charging of 
interest in excess of the existing statu- 
tory rate of 6 percent per annum, or 8 
percent per annum upon an instrument 
in writing, by any person except a li- 
censee under the act and declares invalid 
any instrument evidencing a loan made 
in the District in violation of the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Section 11 requires every pawnbroker 
to record in a book at the time of each 
loan an accurate account and description 
of the goods pawned, the amount of 
money loaned thereon, the time of pledg- 
ing the same, and the rate of interest to 
be paid on such loan, the name and resi- 
dence of the person pawning such goods 
together with a description of such per- 
sons; requires that the book at all rea- 
sonable times be open to the inspection 
of the Commissioners, and prohibits dis- 
closure by any officer of the District of 
entries in such book to any person other 
than an official having a right thereto 
in his official capacity. 

Section 12 requires every pawnbroker 
at the time of each loan to deliver to any 
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person pawning any goods a memoran- 
dum signed by him containing the sub- 
stance of the entry required to be made 
by him in this book. 

Section 13 prohibits any pawnbroker 
from selling any pawned article until the 
same has remained 1 year in his posses- 
sion, unless with the consent of the 
pawner. It also provides that all sales 
shall be made at public auction and shall 
be made or conducted by licensed auc- 
tioneers. 

Section 14 requires that notice of every 
such sale be published at least 6 days 
prior thereto in one or more daily news- 
papers printed in the District, such 
notice to specify the time and place 
where such sale is to take place, the name 
of the auctioneer and a description of 
the article to be sold. In addition the 
pawnbroker is required to mail to the 
pawner a copy of such notice. 

Section 15 provides that the surplus 
money, if any, arising from any such 
sale, after deducting the interest then 
due and the expenses of advertising any 
such sale, shall be paid over by the pawn- 
broker to the person who would be en- 
titled to redeem the pledge in case no 
such sale had taken place. 

Section 16 provides penalties for vio- 
lation of the act of a fine of not more 
than $300 or imprisonment for not more 
than 90 days; declares that any contract 
of loan from which any act shall have 
been done which constitutes a violation 
of the bill shall be void and that the 
lender shall have no right to collect or 
receive any principal or charges what- 
soever on account thereof. 

Section 17 authorizes the Commis- 
sioners to make and enforce such regu- 
lations as they deem necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the act. 

Section 18 exempts from application 
of the act, firms, stock companies, and 


-credit unions doing business in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia under the supervision 
of the Federal Reserve System, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, the Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, or the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, or to loans made by them. 

Section 19 repeals the act of February 
4, 1913, as amended, insofar as the same 
applies to the business of lending money 
on the security of pledge and possession 
of tangible personal property. 

Section 20 provides if any provision of 
the act be held invalid the remainder 
of the act shall not be affected thereby. 

Section 21 provides that the act shall 
take effect at the expiration of 60 days 
after the date of its approval. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
several amendments to the bill and ask 
that they may be considered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Harris: 

On page 2, section 1, line 13, paragraph (d), 
of this bill, replace the period with a comma 
and add the following: “and shall include all 
pawnbrokers referred to in SEC. 4-148, SEC. 
4-149 and Sec. 4-150 of the D. C. Code of 
1951.” 
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On page 17, line 7, after the word Com- 
missioners”, add the following: 

“It shall be the duty of every pawnbroker, 
and of every person in his employ, to admit 
to his premises during business hours any 
member of the Metropolitan Police Force of 
the District of Columbia as aforesaid to 
examine any pledge or pawn book or other 
record on the premises, as well as the articles 
pledged, purchased, or received, and to search 
for and take possession of any article known 
by him to be missing or known or believed 
by him to have been stolen, without the 
formality of the writ of search warrant or 
any other process, which search or seizure is 
hereby authorized.” 

On page 17, after line 12, insert a new para- 
graph (d), to read as follows: 

“Every pawnbroker shall, every day, except 
Sunday, before the hour of eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon, deliver to the Chief of Police, 
or his representative, on forms to be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, a legible and correct transcript 
from the book or books provided for in sec- 
tion 11 (a), showing an accurate and com- 
plete description of every article or thing 
received by him, in pawn or pledge, and giving 
all numbers, marks, monograms, trademarks, 
manufacturers’ names and other marks of 
identification appearing on the same, on the 
business day next preceding, together with 
the numbers of the pawn ticket issued there- 
fore, the amount of the loan thereon, and 
the name, residence and physical description 
of the person pawning or pledging the said 
goods, article or thing.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I may say 
of the amendments that the police de- 
partment of the District of Columbia 
have suggested and indicated that it 
would be highly desirable to have them 
added to this bill. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Tllinois. The 
amendment was never considered by the 
committee. I assume it is a clarification 
intended to help the police in their deal- 
ings with pawnbrokers. 

Mr. HARRIS. Some of them were. I 
will yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
Mr. Davis], a member of the commit- 
tee to explain further. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Is this any 
different from the amendments here? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the entire bill 
all about? Is this a bill to increase the 
number of pawnbrokers, or what are we 
dealing with here? 

Mr. HARRIS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that this is a revision 
of present law with reference to pawn- 
broker operations. Presently there is 
the requirement to have a license for 
pawnbrokers in the District of Columbia. 
But other provisions of the law are con- 
sidered to be unfair to those who are 
trying to do a legitimate business. Oth- 
ers who are endeavoring to operate are 
going to the edges or the fringe of the 
District and establishing operations. 
The people in the District are going out- 
side to engage in this business, 

This bill sets up standards by which 
the Commissioners shall regulate the op- 
eration of the business within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and there are certain 
requirements. The bill provides that 
each one who proposes to operate must 
meet these requirements. There are 
also strict rules and regulations with 
which they must comply in order to af- 
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ford protection to the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, giving the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia the 
responsibility of administering the act 
and the police department having full 
authority to make such investigations 
and to make such inspections of the rec- 
ords as may be necessary. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
SENATE 


The SPEAKER. laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Senate: 

JUNE 22, 1956. 

Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to 
request the House of Representatives to re- 
turn to the Senate the message announcing 
its agreement to the amendments to S. 1622, 
entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make payment for certain 
improvements located on public lands in the 
Rapid Valley unit, South Dakota, of the 
Missouri River Basin project, and for other 
purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the request of the Senate will be granted. 
There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO 
DESIGNATE EMPLOYEES OF THE 
DISTRICT TO PROTECT LIFE AND 
PROPERTY 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I may say 
that I am pinch-hitting for our distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia [Mr. McMIL- 
LAN], who is in South Carolina at the 
present time. He has requested that I 
call up these bills for him. 

Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia I call 
up the bill (S. 1275) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to designate employees of the Dis- 
trict to protect life and property in and 
on the buildings and grounds of any in- 
stitution located upon property outside 
of the District of Columbia acquired by 
the United States for District sanitori- 
ums, hospitals, training schools, and 
other institutions, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia may 
designate any employee of the District to 
protect life and property in and on the build- 
ings and grounds of any institution upon 
land outside the District acquired by the 
United States for the District of Columbia 
for the establishment or operation thereon 
of any sanitorium, hospital, training schools, 
correctional institution, reformatory, work- 
house, or jail. Whenever any employee is so 
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designated he is hereby authorized and em- 
powered (1) to arrest under a warrant within 
the buildings and grounds of any such in- 
stitution any person accused of having com- 
mitted within any such buildings or grounds 
any offense against the laws of the United 
States, or against any rule or regulation pre- 
scribed pursuant to this act; (2) to arrest 
without a warrant any person committing 
any such offense within such buildings or 
grounds, in his presence; or (3) to arrest 
without warrant within such buildings or 
grounds, any person who he has reasonable 
grounds to believe has committed a felony 
in such buildings or grounds. 

(b) Any individual having the power to 
arrest as provided in subsection (a) of this 
section may carry firearms or other weapons 
as the Commissioner may direct or by regula- 
tion may prescribe, 

Sec. 2. The Commissioners may make and 
amend such rules and regulations as they 
deem necessary for the protection of life 
and property in or on the buildings and 
grounds of any such institution. 

Sec. 3. Any person who knowingly and 
willfully violates any rule or regulation pre- 
scribed under this act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned not more than 6 
months or both. 

Sec, 4. The officer on duty in command of 
those employees designated by the Com- 
missioners as provided in section 1 of this 
act may accept deposit of collateral from any 
person charged with the violation of any 
rule or regulation prescribed under this act, 
for appearance in court or before the appro- 
priate United States commissioner; and such 
collateral shall be deposited with the United 
States commissioner sitting in the district 
where the offense has been committed, 

Sec. 5. The Commissioners may enter into 
agreements with any of the States, or any 
political subdivision thereof, where any such 
institution mentioned in section 1 of this 
act is located, for such governmental services 
as the Commissioners shall deem necessary 
to the efficient and proper government of 
such institution, and they may, from time 
to time, agree to modifications in any such 
agreement: Provided, That where the charge 
for any such service is established by the 
laws of the State within whose territorial 
limits such institution is situated, the Com- 
missioners may not pay for such service an 
amount in excess of the charge so estab- 
lished. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the making of payment for services under 
any such agreement. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. 
I offer two amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 2, before the period add 
the following proviso: “: Provided, That such 
employee shall be bonded for the faithful 
discharge of such duties, and the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia shall fix 
the penalty of any such bond.” 

On page 2, line 16, immediately after the 
word “weapons”, insert the following: “and 


shall wear such uniform with such identifica- 
tion badge.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand the amendments just proposed 
have been discussed with our colleagues 
on the other side and are agreeable to 
them, 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, these amendments have not been dis- 
cussed with those on this side. 

Mr. HARRIS. I was advised that the 
amendments had been taken up with 
members of the committee on the gentle- 
man’s side of the aisle and were agreed 
to. 


Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. I can only 
answer for myself. However, I shall not 
object. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman did 
discuss these amendments with me and 
I wholeheartedly agreed with him. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bil! was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the bill just passed is to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to designate employees of the 
District as special policemen to protect 
life and property in and on buildings and 
grounds of any institution located upon 
property outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia, acquired by the United States 
for District sanatoriums, hospitals, 
training schools, and other institutions. 

For some time there have been inci- 
dents of vandalism, thefts, trespassing, 
and assaults at several of the institutions 
operated by the District on land outside 
of the District of Columbia. The per- 
sons in charge of the institutions have to 
call the State or county police or the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to make 
the necessary arrests. The State and 
county police are not authorized to go 
into some of the institutions and the 
local office of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is not open at night. There 
is no police protection when it is most 
needed. 

Title to the several tracts of land on 
which these institutions are located has 
been taken in the United States pur- 
suant to specific acts of Congress. Con- 
gress has made appropriations for the 
building of the institutions and their 
maintenance each year and has given the 
District authority to administer and op- 
erate them. 

In the past there has been consider- 
able difficulty in arranging for confine- 
ment, board, and lodging for persons 
arrested on the grounds or buildings of 
such institutions prior to taking them 
before a committing magistrate. To 
solve this and other problems, section 5 
of the bill authorizes the Commissioners 
to enter into agreements with any of the 
States or any political subdivision there- 
of for the confinement, board, and lodg- 
ing of any person who has been arrested 
under the provisions of section 1 of the 
bill, until he can be brought before the 
proper committing magistrate or to the 
United States commissioner of the dis- 
trict where the offense occurred, to “be 
arrested and imprisoned, or bailed as the 
case may be for trial before such court of 
the United States as by law has cogniz- 
ance of the offense’—United States 
Code, 1952 edition, title 18, chapter 203, 
section 3041. 


COLUMBIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 

tion of the Committee on the District 
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of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 3663) 
to exempt from taxation certain prop- 
erty of the Columbia Historical Society 
in the District of Columbia, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the real estate 
described as lot 79, in square numbered 115, 
situated in the city of Washington, D. C., 
owned by the Columbia Historical Society, 
is hereby exempt from all taxation so long 
as the same is owned and occupied by the 
Columbia Historical Society and its member 
organizations and is not used for commer- 
cial purposes, subject to the provisions of 
sections 2, 3, and 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to define the real property exempt from 
taxation in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved December 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1091; D. C. 
Code, secs. 47-801b, 47-801c, and 47-80le). 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to provide for the 
exemption from taxation the real estate 
described as lot 79, in square 115, in the 
District of Columbia owned by the Co- 
lumbia Historical Society so long as the 
same is owned and occupied by the 
Columbia Historical Society and its 
member organizations and is not used 
for commercial purposes, The exemp- 
tion would be subject to the provisions 
of sections 2, 3, and 5 of the act entitled 
“An act to define the real property ex- 
empt from taxation in the District of 
Columbia,” approved December 24, 1942. 

The Columbia Historical Society is the 
historical society of and for the Nation’s 
Capital, as well as the District of Colum- 
bia. It was founded and incorporated in 
1894, and is a nonprofit cultural, educa- 
tional, philanthropic, and historical so- 
ciety for “the collection, preservation, 
and diffusion of knowledge respecting the 
history and topography of the District of 
Columbia.” 

Such exemptions have been granted in 
past Congresses to other nonprofit or- 
ganizations. The loss of revenue from 
annual real estate taxes on this prop- 
erty, under present valuation, amounts 
to $2,876.28. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 3295) 
to amend the act of April 28, 1953, re- 
lating to daylight saving time in the 
District of Columbia, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be consid- 
ered = the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to permit the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to estab- 
lish daylight saving time in the District,” 
approved April 28, 1953 (D. C. Code, sec. 
28-2804), is hereby amended by striking out 
the words “last Sunday of September” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “last 
Sunday of October.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to amend the act 
which permits the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
establish daylight saving time in the 
District of Columbia each year—ap- 
proved April 28, 1953, District of Colum- 
bia Code, section 28-2804. Under exist- 
ing law the Commissioners may estab- 
lish daylight saving time in the District 
of Columbia for the period beginning not 
earlier than the last Sunday in April 
and ending not later than the last Sun- 
day in September. S. 3295 would permit 
the Commissioners to extend daylight 
ne time to the last Sunday in Octo- 

r. 

The committee has been advised that 
this proposed extension is necessary in 
order to bring the District of Columbia 
in line with a number of large cities 
in the northeastern and midwestern sec- 
tions of the United States, and would 
eliminate confusion as to transportation, 
radio, and television schedules and pro- 
grams. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. This is an 
extension of daylight saving time for an 
additional 30 days, is it not? 

Mr. HARRIS. It gives authority to 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to extend daylight saving time 
within the District of Columbia for one 
additional month. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope I am not out of order 
if I say that the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. O'Hara] still is opposed to this 
extension of daylight saving time. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to confirm 
just what the gentleman has said. Our 
colleague from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA] 
has very definitely expressed his feelings 
about this question to me to be conveyed 
to the committee, the Congress and the 
entire country. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that I, too, join the gentleman 
from Minnesota in opposition to this 
measure. I am doing it at the urgent 
request of the West Virginia State Farm 
Bureau. They are opposed to this type 
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of legislation, and I want to register my 
opposition to the passage of this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 

strike out the last word. 
- Mr. Speaker, I take this time to ask 
the spokesman for the committee, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], 
the necessity for extension of daylight- 
saving time until the last of October. 

Mr. HARRIS. There is a request be- 
ing made that the extension of daylight- 
saving time for the District of Columbia 
conform to other jurisdictions in the New 
England. and eastern seaboard States. 
It seems that about a year or 2 years 
ago some of the New England States ex- 
tended daylight-saving time from the 
last Sunday in September to the last 
Sunday in October. I am not sure that 
the adoption of this kind of legislation 
by some could be considered as correc- 
tive legislation, but nevertheless, as time 
went on other jurisdictions throughout 
the entire area have increased daylight- 
saving time from this period to the last 
Sunday in October. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the real reason? 
Why are we extending this time other 
than to keep up with the Joneses in New 
York and Philadelphia? Just why? 

Mr. HARRIS. I was just explaining 
it was to conform with the other juris- 
dictions in the New England and eastern 
seaboard States. Now, after the other 
States from here clear on up the sea- 
board to the New England States, and 
Chicago and St. Louis, had extended 
daylight-saving time for an additional 
month, the transportation industry, that 
is, the railroads, the aviation industry, 
the commercial airlines, the communi- 
cations industries, radio and television, 
the local board of trade here in the Dis- 
trict, the school board of the District of 
Columbia, and the businessmen of the 
District of Columbia came to us and 
asked that daylight-saving time for the 
District of Columbia conform to the 
other jurisdictions in this extension. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
realize and do not the school officials of 
the District of Columbia realize that on 
an overcast, stormy morning there will 
be schoolchildren who will be going to 
school in semidarkness by the last of 
October? Is there no regard for the 
safety of these youngsters? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to say to my distinguished friend 
that we held 2 days of hearings on this 
bill, and among the witnesses heard were 
the Chairman of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia and the Su- 
perintendent of Schools of the District 
of Columbia. Both witnesses urged the 
adoption of this bill extending the time 
and said that it was in the interest of the 
schoolchildren of the District of Colum- 
bia. We questioned them very carefully 
on that subject. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
dispute the fact that there would be chil- 
dren going to school in the dark, on 
cloudy or rainy mornings, during 
October? 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam merely reporting 
to the gentleman what the testimony was 
of these particular people who appeared 
as witnesses urging adoption of this pro- 
posed legislation. 
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Mr. GROSS. Iam glad the gentleman 
mentioned hearings. Where are the 
hearings on this bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. We can get a copy of 
the transcript of the hearings imme- 
diately. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; but the committee 
did not have hearings printed, and if it 
so important that daylight time be ex- 
tended, why not printed hearings, so that 
some of the rest of us may find out who 
is responsible for this extension and their 
reasons. Did any of the golfing frater- 
nity come in and testify for this bill? I 
have always called this and believe it to 
be the golfer’s special. Did any of the 
golfing fraternity come in and testify? 

Mr. HARRIS. No. I hope the gentle- 
man does not wish to question my expla- 
nation of this. I am giving the gentle- 
man information. I am merely trying to 
give the gentleman factual information. 
So far as I know, no one from the golfing 
industry or the field of golfing appeared 
or expressed any interest in the matter 
one way or the other. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the merit of this 
proposal? I have not yet gotten an an- 
swer to my question. What is the merit 
of this bill to extend daylight saving 
time to the end of October other than 
the fact that certain people in the Dis- 
trict want to keep up with the Joneses 
somewhere else? 

Mr. HARRIS. I could not explain to 
the gentleman from Iowa. I believe it 
was the State of Massachusetts that first 
extended the time. After that other ju- 
risdictions extended the time. The merit 
of it is that this affects the transporta- 
tion industry; railroad and airline sched- 
ules get all messed up, as well as televi- 
sion and radio schedules. So they want 
to conform to the time in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other centers 
where these matters originate. 

Mr. GROSS. If this is such a good 
thing, why not extend it for the entire 
year, put it on a 12-months’ basis? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am not in a position 
to answer that, because I would not be 
for that. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman is in 
favor of extending it through October, 
I take it? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; I am not sure that 
Iam. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts if he can 
shed any light on this. 

Mr. HESELTON. I should like simply 
to ask a question, if I may, at this point, 
of the gentleman handling the legisla- 
tion, because I stepped in just as the gen- 
tleman was asking a question. Do I un- 
derstand that there were 2 days of hear- 
ings on this measure? 

1020 HARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. HESELTON. And do I under- 
stand there were no witnesses represent- 
ing the District who appeared against 
the measure? 

Mr. HARRIS. There were no wit- 
nesses at all who appeared against the 
measure. 

Mr. HESELTON. That is all. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The gentleman 
says that he wants some light shed on 
this matter. That is the reason why we 
extended the time up in Massachusetts, 
because we want more light. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not surprised, be- 
cause they do need more light on some 
things up in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said before, this silly 
manhandling of the clock is being con- 
tinued for the benefit of the golfers, 
radio and television operators, among 
others, who seem to be able to make life 
as complicated as possible for the rest 
of us. I hope all of the Members appre- 
ciate the fact that they are losing an 
hour in the morning when they could be 
getting some good sleep under cooler 
conditions, because of this monstrosity. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does not the 
gentleman think if they tried to impose 
this all over the United States some of 
the Members of Congress might take a 
different view toward voting for this bill? 

Mr. GROSS. And especially so if they 
had to get out of bed at night to answer 
telephone calls from constituents who 
failed to recognize the fact that there 
was a time differential due to some mis- 
guided individuals who are trying to 
cheat the sun. I heartily agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Also the peo- 
ple who have farms and work as they do 
back home would not stand for any such 
thing as this. 

Mr. GROSS. Not at all. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If they had 
young children and had to put them to 
bed when it was still light, they would 
not vote for it. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. Why do you not go ahead 
and try to do a real good job of trying to 
beat the clock and the sun and put this 
thing on a year-round basis. Why not 
set the clocks back an hour each after- 
noon and add still another hour of day- 
light? That would provide eyen more 
enlightenment for the people of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I think I am the only one 
from Minnesota on this side of the aisle 
that is present today. May I say also, 
as a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, that I voted 
against this in the committee the other 
teh when it was up for considera- 

on. 
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Because of my very dear friendship for 
my colleague from Minnesota, Jor 
O'Hara, I want to express on behalf of 
him and myself our opposition to this 
bill, and hope it acts as a proxy for him, 
because I know he would dearly love to 
be here to cast a “no” vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. My colleague from 
Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara] called me and 
requested that certain information be 
obtained for the record. We made every 
possible effort to obtain all the informa- 
tion he requested, and it was put in the 
record of the proceedings when the hear- 
ings were held. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. My question directed 
to the gentleman is that I do not quite 
understand what is the basic reason for 
extending daylight saving time another 
month, I was brought up in this part 
of the world. I went to school in this 
part of the world. When you pass the 
ist of October you are-going into the fall 
and winter, and the days are different. 
I have yet to understand the logic of ex- 
tending this. Ido not like it very much 
as it is. I think if you had it all year 
around it would be all right, but to move 
it up when you have the railroads run- 
ning on one schedule, the cities on an- 
other, the people on the farms of Vir- 
ginia on one time and the people in the 
District on another, causes complica- 
tions. But you add other complications 
as soon as you go into the fall months. 
What reasons were advanced to justify 
Congress in taking this step and extend- 
ing it beyond the normal time of the 
summer months and carrying it into the 
fall? 

Mr. HARRIS. As I have already ex- 
plained, some year and a half ago, maybe 
longer, the State of Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to the hearings, extended. day- 
light saving time in that jurisdiction for 
this additional month. In time all the 
New England States extended it. The 
Legislature of the State of New York ex- 
tended it for the State of New York. 
Then the State of Pennsylvania adopted 
it. Maryland and other States along the 
eastern seaboard did the same, as did 
Chicago and St. Louis. As the gentle- 
man knows, those are the heavy originat- 
ing centers for transportation by rail- 
road, by airplane; and of course tele- 
vision and radio programs. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. So you think it de- 
sirable to extend the confusion for 
another month? 

Mr. HARRIS. I think it minimizes 
the confusion. We can conform to the 
jurisdiction of these States. In many of 
these jurisdictions they had this a year 
ago. The people of the District of Co- 
lumbia who came and testified said that 
because of the hour's difference that 
month with the immediate jurisdiction 
to the north and all through the New 
England and New York area it created a 
very difficult situation here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, particularly because 
of the situation I have mentioned re- 
garding transportation and communica- 
tion. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not quite under- 
stand the reference to transportation, 
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because when I go down to the railroads 
the trains run on a different time than 
the District of Columbia time, so I have 
to ask, “Do you mean by my watch?” 
And they say, No, we mean an hour dif- 
ferent from your watch.” So I do not 
see how you are doing anything but ex- 
tending the confusion for another month 
in the District of Columbia. If I take 
the plane to fly, I think the planes fly on 
daylight-saving time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Representatives of 
these industries came before the com- 
mittee and in their testimony were very 
insistent that this change be made to 
conform. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Who were they? 

Mr. HARRIS. The railway industry 
and the commercial airline industry, as 
well as the radio and television industry. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Well, I cannot under- 
stand that. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do want to say this. 
The gentleman knows my record in the 
House in the past shows that I have 
never been enthusiastic about daylight- 
saying time. I was one of many who 
opposed it even when it was adopted, 
giving the Commissioners the authority 
to invoke daylight-saving time from the 
last Sunday in April to the last Sunday 
in September. But, since that is the law 
and since this Congress adopted it as a 
policy and since this is merely an exten- 
sion of 1 month to conform to other 
jurisdictions which vitally- affect this 
jurisdiction, and since this matter of 
conforming is in the interest of the local 
people, I think it should be approved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mus). The time of the gentleman 
from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman's 
time be extended for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 


~on the Judiciary may have until midnight 


tonight to file a report on the Federal 
judiciary bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HESELTONI may extend his remarks in 
the Recorp on the pending bill at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
necessity for this bill arises from condi- 
tions existing last year when daylight- 
saving time in the District of Columbia 
ended on the last Sunday of September 
while other large communities in the 
country, particularly in the East and 
parts of the Midwest continued on day- 
light-saving time to the last Sunday of 
October. The resulting confusion and 
annoyance were obvious to everyone 
directly concerned. 

It is significant that during the 2 days 
of hearings by the committee no one 
from the District opposed the bill while 
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there was unanimous support from all 
who took the opportunity of testifying. 

Had it not been for the technical diffi- 
culties existing in 1953, when Congress 
gave the Board of Commissioners of the 
District the authority to establish day- 
light-saving time each year, there can 
be no doubt but that Congress would 
have extended that authority at least 
through October of each year. Since 
we are this afternoon using time to act 
as a city council for the District, there 
is no sound reason why the bill should 
not be passed. Sometime Congress may 
turn over such municipal functions to 
a municipal agency and devote the time, 
energy and expense involved to other 
matters more clearly in the interest of 
the Nation as a whole. : 

However, I must concede that some of 
the events of this past year have not in- 
creased that possibility in the immediate 
future and that some of the advocates of 
home rule for the Distict have not con- 
tributed significantly of late to that 
cause. Some soul searching, particu- 
larly by a few who have paid lipservice 
to that objective, seems to be in order. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been some 
question raised about the purpose of this 
legislation. We know that daylight- 
saving time originated in wartime. As 
a result of that, the industrial workers 
got to the- point where they liked it. 
They like that extra hour of light after 
they get off from work. So, as a result 
of the demand of the industrial workers 
in the great industrial centers here in 
the East, in Chicago, and in other in- 
dustrial centers, the legislative authori- 
ties involved, in response to that demand 
have continued the daylight-saving time 
principle. As evidenced by the bill be- 
fore us, for many areas in the East, in 
Chicago and St. Louis that principle is 
extended for an extra month. That is 
the simple why and wherefore of it: 
The men and women working in indus- 
try want that extra hour. This par- 
ticular bill, as has been so ably explained 
by the gentleman from Arkansas, is sim- 
ply a matter of giving the Commission- 
ers the authority to extend the time to 
conform to the major centers of com- 
munication in the eastern part of the 
United States. ‘This bill does not auto- 
matically extend it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. So the gentleman is 
saying that a comparatively small mi- 
nority of the population of this country 
forces the rest of us to conform to this 
daylight-saving time business; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HYDE. A large enough segment 
of the population in the major centers 
of the population in the East are the 
ones who are insisting upon this. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Is not the nub of the mat- 
ter this, that even though we, who come 
from Midwestern districts, would nat- 
urally prefer to have Washington time 
only 1 hour ahead of our time at home 
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rather than 2 hours ahead, the fact is 
that without this resolution, all of the 
Eastern seaboard from the Potomac 
north, except the District of Columbia, 
will be on one time during October and 
the city of Washington will be on an- 
other. In view of the fact that Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and the 
rest of those States, plus the New Eng- 
land area, will be on daylight-saving 
time, is it not less disrupting, more con- 
venient, and more sensible that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which has most of its 
business and transportation connections 
with those cities and areas, have the 
same time also? It is just that simple; 
is it not? Not the merits or demerits 
of daylight-saving time; but conven- 
ience for Washington and neighboring 
States and cities. 

Mr. HYDE. That is the way it seemed 
to the majority of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
gouri: On page 1, line 8, by adding “And is 
further amended by adding a proviso at such 
section reading: ‘Provided, That the provi- 
sions of this section shall be suspended dur- 
ing such time as Congress is in session'.” 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have always thought that this daylight 
savings was one of the most asinine pro- 
posals that has ever been made. I know 
that down in my country we have a lot 
of people who work in industry, and dur- 
ing these summer days they decide they 
would like to go to work 1 hour earlier 
and so they go to work an hour earlier 
and they quit an hour earlier, and they 
do not disturb the time and convenience 
of anyone. 

I know the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Harris] had no intention of doing 
it, but I could not follow as he was trying 
to explain about the railroads. The rail- 
roads still use standard time, or at least 
some of them do. We have that con- 
fusion when we are trying to catch a 
train, and that is one thing that I am 
opposed to about this bill. 

Mr. HARRIS, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I regret if the gentle- 
man misunderstood what I said, and I 
am not sure that he did. I was not say- 
ing that I was trying to explain that 
myself. I was telling you what the rail- 
road industry told us during the com- 
mittee hearings. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. But if they 
are using standard time all the time, it 
will lessen the confusion by extending it 
another month? 

Mr 


. HARRIS. 
nite that it had a 
schedules. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think that 
is wrong, because they use standard time 
all throughout the year. If you are go- 
ing to have this crazy time, let us have 
it all over the entire country. I guaran- 
tee that if you do, you will hear enough 
from your constituents that you will vote 
it out in the District of Columbia. 

These people working in industry can 
go to work any time they want to. They 
can do it without disturbing people who 
want to live a normal, ordinary life. 


They made it very defi- 
great bearing on their 


This difference in time between the dis- 
trict I represent and the District of Co- 
lumbia is confusing. I leave my office 
at 5 o’clock and I get a call at 5:30 at 
my home, and the fellow says, “I cannot 
understand what you are doing home at 
this time of day. Itis only the middle of 
the afternoon.” He says, “I do not un- 
derstand it.” 

And I do not like this thing of getting 
up in the middle of the night to answer 
the telephone. It is just confusion all 
the way through. If you will adopt this 
little amendment, let us just keep Con- 
gress on standard time, and I think 
everybody will get along very well and 
we will avoid a lot of confusion. 

Of course I am opposed to the entire 
bill, but at least we can improve it by 
adopting this amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. Of course 
I would have enjoyed having the gentle- 
man’s amendment about 3 years ago, if 
he had offered it then. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I offered a 
similar amendment at that time, but un- 
fortunately I do not think some of the 
Members understood it and they de- 
feated it. 

Mr. HARRIS. The purpose of my 
taking this time is to try to get some 
information about the gentleman’s 
amendment. Do I understand that the 
gentleman would amend the present 
Daylight Saving Act whereby there 
would be no daylight saving in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during the time that 
Congress is in session? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. That would be retro- 
active of present law; that is, it would 
extend this limitation back to May when 
daylight time goes into effect clear 
through September or October? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Of course it 
could not go into effect until the bill is 
passed. So we could not make it retro- 
active. It would be from here on out, 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman does not 
mean that his amendment would apply 
only to the month of October? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Oh, no. It 
would apply any time that daylight sav- 
ing would be put into effect. It would 
not be put into effect when the Congress 
was in session. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wanted to get that 
clear. This would kill daylight-saving 
time for the District of Columbia until 
the Congress adjourns, which is always 
about July or August. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Maybe it 
would have a tendency to get Congress 
adjourned a little earlier. I would be in 
favor of that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Well, we might pick up 
a few votes on it. 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. I do not 


think the gentleman from Missouri is 
taking into consideration a call for a 
special session. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That would 
be included also, 

Mr. HARRIS. I think this would 
create a much worse situation than we 
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have. As much as I regret to oppose 
my good friend, I must ask for the de- 
feat of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
JONES]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 27, noes 49. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present, and I object to the vote 
on the ground that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
Mitts). The Chair will count. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent and object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my point of order. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I now ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a quo- 
rum is not present, and I make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has counted three times and failed 
to find a quorum. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 199, nays 120, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 112, as follows: 


(Mr. 


[Roll No. 75] 
YEAS—199 

Abernethy Clark Halleck 

bert Cole Harden 
Alger Cramer Hardy 
Allen, Calif. Crumpacker Harris 
Arends Curtis,Mass. Harvey 
Ashley Curtis, Mo. Hays, Ohio 
Aspinall Dawson, Ill. Hayworth 
Auchincloss Dawson, Utah Hébert 
Avery Deane Herlong 
Ayres Delaney Heselton 
Baldwin Derounian Hiestand 
Bates Devereux Hillings 
Beamer Dingell Hinshaw 
Becker Dondero Holland 
Belcher Donovan Holmes 
Bennett, Mich. Dorn, N. Y. Holt 
Blatnik Doyle Hope 
Boggs Edmondson Horan 
Boland Engle Hosmer 
Bolling Fallon Hull 
Bolton, Feighan Hyde 

Oliver P. Fenton Ikard 
Bosch Fernandez James 
Bowler Fisher Jarman 
Boyle Flood Jenkins 
Bray Flynt Johnson, Calif, 
Brown, Ga, Forand Jonas 
Broyhill Ford Judd 
Bush Frelinghuysen Karsten 
Byrd Friedel Kearney 
Byrnes, Wis. Gathings Kearns 
Carlyle Gavin Keating 
Carnahan Gordon Kilburn 
Carrigg Gray Kilday 
Cederberg Green, Oreg Kilgore 
Celler Gwinn King, Calif. 
Chase Hagen Kirwan 
Church Hale Knox 
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Sullivan 


igg 
Williams, N. J. 
Williams, N. Y. 
Wilson, Ind. 


Kluczynski 
Knutson 


McVey 
Machrowicz 
Madden 
Merrow 
Miller, N, Y. 
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Lanham Ostertag 
Latham Patterson 
Lesinski Pelly 
Lipscomb Perkins 
McCormack Polk 
McDonough Priest 
McDowell Prouty 
McGregor Rabaut 
McIntire y 
Macdonald Reece, Tenn, 
Mack, III. Reuss 
Mack, Wash, Rhodes, Pa. 
Magnuson. Riehlman 
Mahon Rivers 
Mailliard Robsion, Ky. 
Martin Rogers, Colo, 
Matthews Rogers, Fla. 
Meader Rogers, Mass, 
Metcalf Roosevelt 
Miller, Calif. Sadlak 
Mills St. George 
Minshall Seely-Brown 
Mollohan Selden 
Moss Sheehan 
Mumma er 
Murray, Di, Simpson, III. 
Nicholson Smith, Miss, 
O’Brien, Il. Springer 
NAYS—120 
Abbitt Elliott 
Alexander Elisworth 
Allen, II. Fjare 
Andersen, Forrester 
H. Carl Fountain 
Andresen, Frazier 
August H. Gary 
Andrews Gentry 
Ashmore George 
Bailey Grant 
Barden Gross 
Baumhart Gubser 
Bell Haley 
Bennett, Fla Harrison, Nebr. 
erry Harrison, Va. 
Betts Henderson 
Blitch Hess 
Bonner Hil 
Bow Hoeven 
Boykin Hoffman, Mich 
Brooks, La. Huddleston 
Brown, Ohio Jennings 
Budge Jensen 
Burdick Johansen 
Burleson Johnson. Wis. 
Burnside Jones, Ala 
Cannon Jones, Mo. 
Chelf Krueger 
Chenoweth Landrum 
Chiperfield LeCompte 
Clevenger Long 
Colmer Lovre 
Coon Marshall 
Cooper Mason 
Cunningham Miller, Md. 
Dague Miller, Nebr. 
Davis, Ga. Murray, Tenn. 
Dies Natcher 
Dixon Norblad 
Dolliver Norrell 
Dowdy O'Hara, Il. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’'— 
Evins 
NOT VOTING—112 
Adair Dollinger 
Addonizio Donohue 
Anfuso Dorn, S. C. 
Baker Durham 
Barrett Eberharter 
Bass, N. H Pascell 
Bass, Tenn. Fino 
Bentley Fogarty 
Bolton, Fulton 
Frances P. Gamble 
Brooks, Tex. Garmatz 
Brownson Green, Pa 
Buckley Gregory 
Byrne, Pa, Griffiths 
Canfield Hand 
Chatham Hays, Ark, 
Christopher Healey 
Chudoff Hoffman, MI. 
Cooley Holifield 
Corbett Holtzman 
Coudert Jackson 
Cretella Jones, N.C, 
Davidson Kean 
Davis, Tenn. Kee 
Davis, Wis, Kelley, Pa 
Dempsey Kelly, N. Y. 
Denton Keogh 
Diggs King, Pa. 
Dodd Klein 


Quigley Shelley Thomson, Wyo, 
wan Sieminski Thornberry 
Rhodes, Ariz. Simpson, Pa. Tuck 
Rod ino Smith, Va. Van Pelt 
Rooney Spence Wainwright 
Saylor Taylor Wickersham 
Scherer Thompson. La. Wilson, Calif. 
Scott ‘Thompson, Wolcott 
Scudder ich. Zelenko 


So the bill was passed, 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania, 
Addonizio with Mr. Taylor. 
Fascell with Mr. Hand. 
Barrett with Mr. Adair. 
Chudoff with Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, 
Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kean, 
Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mer- 
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Garmatz with Mr. Canfield. 
Fogarty with Mr, Coudert. 
Moulder with Mr. Cretella. 
Morrison with Mr, Corbett, 
Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Mc- 
Culloch. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Fulton. 


Mr. Holifield with Mr. Bennett of Michi- 
gan. 
Mr. Shelley with Mr. Wilson of California. 

Mr. Thornberry with Mr. Miller of New 
York. 

Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Brownson. 

Mr, McCarthy with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. O'Neil with Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Price with Miss Thompson of Michigan, 

Mr. Dodd with Mr. Van Pelt, 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Thomson of Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Rooney with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Holtzman with Mr. Nelson, 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Klein with Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Scott. 

Mrs. Kelly of New York with Mr. King of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Healey with Mr. Wolcott. 

Mr. Dollinger with Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York with Mr. O'Hara 
of Minnesota. 

Mr. Davidson with Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. McVey. 


Mr. FOUNTAIN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. ELLSWORTH changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING APPROPRIATIONS ACT 
FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 1903 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 256. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 6782) to amend sec- 
tion 7 of “An act making appropriations to 
provide for the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
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30, 1903, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 1, 1902, as amended, the Clerk of the 
House is authorized and directed to make 
the following correction: 

In section 3 of the bill strike out “year.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING TITLE IX OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE 
ACT OF 1937 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3693) to 
amend title IX of the District of Colum- 
bia Revenue Act of 1937, as amended, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, after for“ insert a.“ 

Page 3, after line 16, insert: 

“Sec, 2. The amendment to the first para- 
graph of section 2 of title IX of the District 
of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, set forth 
in the first section of this act, shall take 
effect after the expiration of the term of 
office of the present judge of the District of 
Columbia Tax Court.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


POLICE AND FIREMEN'S SALARY 
ACT OF 1953 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 7380) to 
amend the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1953 to cor- 
rect certain inequities, with Senate 
amendments, disagree to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and request a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris]? [After a pause.) The 
Chairs hear none and, without objection, 
the Chair appoints the following con- 
ferees: Mr. Davis of Georgia, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of Mississippi, and Mr. BROYHILL. 


CONTROL OF NARCOTICS, BARBITU- 
RATES, AND DANGEROUS DRUGS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 11320) to 
effect the control of narcotics, barbitu- 
rates, and dangerous drugs in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments, disagree 
to the amendments of the Senate and 
request a conference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? [After a pause.] The 
Chairs hear none, and, without objec- 
tion, appoints the following conferees: 
Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. Jones of North Car- 
olina, and Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, that con- 
cludes the business of the District of 
Columbia for today. 


HON. ROBERT O. SWAIN 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr..McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday evening it was the privilege of 
Congressman and Mrs. George Fallon, 
Mrs. McGregor, and myself and 50 or 60 
others to attend a very beautiful dinner 
at which time recognition was given to 
the untiring efforts of an individual who 
is a great American, who puts in tire- 
less hours in behalf of his fellow men. I 
am referring to one who is known to 
most all of this Congress, Robert O. 
Swain. 

Robert O. Swain is executive director 
of International Road Federation, a posi- 
tion he has held since shortly after the 
federation was founded in 1948. He has 
been the instrument of creating much 
good will abroad for the United States 
and the business interests he represents. 
In the same capacity, Mr. Swain has 
contributed to the welfare and economy 
of many countries, particularly in those 
of the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

As a testimony to this, the French For- 
eign Minister, M. Christian Pineau and 
Mme. Pineau, took time out of their very 
brief and crowded schedule on their visit 
to Washington recently to spend an eve- 
ning with Bob, as we know him, and 
Bob’s friends. 

In recognition of Mr. Swain's contri- 
butions to the development of highways 
and highway transportation, Mr. Pineau 
decorated him with the French Legion 
of Honor and recalled how the two of 
them had cooperated during the period 
Mr. Pineau served as a Minister of Public 
Works of France. The ceremony took 
place at a dinner given by International 
Road Federation in honor of the Foreign 
Minister of France at the Mayflower 
Hotel, June 19, 

Mr. Swain is a graduate of Denison 
University and Harvard University. For- 
merly with the United States State De- 
partment, Mr. Swain has a rich back- 
ground in transportation economics and 
engineering. He participated in trans- 
portation programs carried out under the 
Marshall plan and was technical adviser 
to the Philippine Rehabilitation program 
and the Greek-Turkish aid program. He 
started his career with the Texas High- 
way Department and subsequently was 
associated with the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. During World 
War II he was an officer in the United 
States Corps of Engineers. 

It is not unusual for Mr. Swain to visit 
Europe three times a year, tour the 
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Western Hemisphere countries, and at- 
tend several meetings as well in various 
places around the globe in the interst 
of highway and highway transportation 
development. He and Mrs. Swain live 
at 3556 North Valley Street, Arlington, 
They have three children, the oldest, 
Anne, is a student at Stevens College. 

The International Road Federation 
has offices in Washington, London and 
Paris and affiliated national good roads 
associations in some 60 countries around 
the world. Supported by industry and 
businessmen, the federation and its affili- 
ates encourage the development of high- 
ways and highway transportation in the 
belief that good roads are essential to 
economic and social development. The 
federation is a transport consultant to 
United Nations and a cooperating agency 
of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

I am sure Bob’s friends join me in ex- 
tending congratulations and best wishes 
and assure him that it is our belief that 
he is worthy and entitled to this honor. 
We all wish to express to the French 
Foreign Minister, M. Christian Pineau 
and Mme. Pineau, our sincere thanks in 
recognizing deeds accompanied by our 
very good friend, Robert O. Swain, 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow or the day after we are all go- 
ing to have to face the test of voting on 
an election-year veterans’ pension bill. I 
have had a lot of mail on this legisla- 
tion—all of it urging my support. I 
wonder, however, if the average veteran 
knows just what the passage of this bill 
would mean to him and his children. 

When it comes to veterans’ legislation, 
Congress has a tendency to overlook such 
matters as cost. In the case of veterans 
disabled from wounds or diseases suf- 
fered in our country’s defense this atti- 
tude is understandable. It is under- 
standable, also, when dealing with legis- 
lation to establish benefits for the wid- 
ows, children, and other dependents of 
men who have paid the supreme sacri- 
fice. To these, the Nation owes a debt 
it can never fully repay. 

We are now spending $2.6 billion a 
year for compensation and pensions for 
veterans or their dependents. The most 
of these funds are going to those with 
service-connected disabilities. The leg- 
islation we are asked to support would 
in the first year of operation result in an 
additional expenditure of $1.3 billion. 

Of this amount, more than 60 percent 


would go to veterans with no service-con- 


nected disability. The cumulative cost 
of this bill by the year 2000 would be 
$148 billion—of which $129 billion would 
have been spent on pensions for men 
with no service-connected disabilities. 
In addition, this legislation creates se- 
rious inequities. It is inconceivable that 
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we should approve this bill which would 
grant $105 per month to a nondisabled, 
90-day service veteran at the age of 65 
while the same legislation grants only 
$100 per month to a veteran who is 50 
percent disabled from war wounds re- 
ceived in combat. 

The legislation before us makes needed 
adjustments in the compensation and 
benefits of veterans and dependents in 
this category. If the scope of the legis- 
lation stopped there, I would be happy 
to support it. Unfortunately, it does 
not. We are being asked to vote for 
what in the long run will be the costliest 
bill ever to come before Congress. And 
we are being asked to support this legis- 
lation on the grounds that it will help 
the veteran. 

The most expensive feature of the leg- 
islation is that section which in effect 
grants veterans at the age of 65 a pension 
for life. Now I am as concerned as any 
Member of Congress with the needs of 
some of our elderly citizens. As a for- 
mer member of the Utah Welfare Com- 
mission I have had a firsthand 
acquaintance with those needs and 
methods we are taking at a Federal and 
State level to meet them. In our abun- 
dant society, a person in want through 
no fault of his own is a charge against 
our society. Want is not restricted to 
the veteran. 

A vote for this pension legislation is 
a vote against every person in need who 
is not benefited. For this bill would 
forever dedicate a large proportion of 
this Government’s income for the bene- 
fit of a single segment of our society. 
We have all been under pressure to sup- 
port this bill because—and I quote—“it 
will help our veterans.” This is not 
true. The average veteran today is not 
a person who happened to serve 90 days 
stateside in an Army camp 29 years ago. 
The average veteran today is a man with 
a family, with a home and a mortgage, 
who is confronted annually with a tre- 
mendous tax bill. Are we going to pass 
election-year legislation that will pre- 
clude our ever lowering this tax bill that 
is so oppressive? That is what this leg- 
islation will do. 

America’s veterans fought to preserve 
a principle. They fought to preserve our 
classless society—a society that has 
brought us an abundance unequaled in 
history. They did not fight to set them- 
selves up as a special class of American 
citizens who because of their service to 
the Nation can—simply because of that 
service—demand special treatment. 

Many of the letters I have received 
on this legislation make mention of our 
foreign-aid appropriation. There is only 
one relationship between foreign aid and 
veterans’ pensions. I voted for foreign 
aid, after it was reduced by the House, 
because I believe that this expenditure 
of funds is necessary to preserve the 
peace and prevent this Nation from 
again experiencing the tragedy of war 
with its aftermath of wounded, widows, 
and orphans. 

We now have a wonderful veterans’ 
program. ‘This program, however, needs 
improving. Many of our veterans’ hos- 
pitals need repairs. Some need replac- 
ing. Let us more adequately take care 
of the program we now have. Let us 
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not launch a new and expanded pension 
program that will saddle us all—veteran 
and nonveteran alike—with financial ob- 
ligations we cannot meet. 


SIXTH ANNUAL NATIONAL CATH- 
OLIC YOUTH WEEK 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to take this opportunity to remind 
my colleagues in the House that 7 million 
Catholic youth from all over the United 
States will observe the sixth annual Na- 
tional Catholic Youth Week this year, 
from October 28 through November 4. 
Youth week is sponsored by the National 
Council of Catholic Youth under the 
aegis of Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, the 
director of the Catholic Youth in the 
United States. The theme of this year’s 
celebration is Trust in Youth. 

President Eisenhower, and many Gov- 
ernors and mayors throughout the coun- 
try have issued special messages marking 
the event. 

Youth Week is one of the largest single 
youth activities in this country and in- 
cludes participation of hundreds of 
schools, colleges and universities, and 
many local and national youth groups— 
as well as millions of working youth. All 
over the United States and in military 
installations overseas, Youth Week is 
celebrated with a diversified program of 
events: TV and radio programs, religious 
exercises, lectures and concerts, jam- 
borees, parades, award dinners, athletic 
events, and social affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, the week is a great tribute 
to the future citizens of the country, 
spotlighting as it does their purposeful- 
ness, talents, and level-headedness. All 
over the country our young people will 
be made better, stronger, and happier, 
by seeing that their qualities and capac- 
ity for good are realized; by being made 
to feel that the country and the world 
are depending on them to build us a 
future of honor, justice, and peace. In 
these times when so much undue em- 
phasis is placed on the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency, Youth Week offers 
assurance to the people of the United 
States that the future of the country is 
secure. Its theme “Trust in Youth” 
should be edifying and inspiring to both 
youth and adults alike. é 


IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, June 30, 
1956, marks the 15th anniversary of the 
death of Ignace Jan Paderewski, world 
renowned composer and pianist. He be- 
came the first Premier of the Polish Re- 
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public in 1919 after the people of that 


country asserted their independence. 


Their action was taken according to the 
principle of national self-determination 
embodied in the famous 14 points of that 
great Democratic President, Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Since 1956 is also the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Woodrow Wilson, it 
is entirely fitting and proper that these 
two great patriots be jointly honored on 
the 15th anniversary of the death of a 
man who, like Wilson, believed in the 
democratic form of government—Ignace 
Jan Paderewski. 

This great Polish composer, statesman 
and patriot was born in the year 1860 in 
Poland in the province of Podolia, then 
occupied by Russia. He was raised on 
his father’s farm where his musical tal- 
ent was discovered, and where he re- 
ceived his early instruction in music. 
His father had been imprisoned in Si- 
beria. At the age of 12, Ignace went 
to Warsaw to live. There, in addition 
to furthering his musical education, he 
also became dedicated to the freedom of 
his country. 

Even as he was gaining world acclaim 
as an artist and a composer, the freedom 
of his country became more important 
to him than his career. After an im- 
mensely successful tour of various Euro- 
pean cities, he made his first American 
appearance at a recital in New York 
City in 1891. In 1902, his opera Manru“ 
was produced by the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. During the First World War, he 
gave hundreds of concerts to aid Polish 
war sufferers. 

Through his close friend Col. E. M. 
House, Paderewski met President Wilson 
in whom he found a friend most sympa- 
thetic to the Polish cause. Their long 
association and consultations resulted in 
the independence of Poland. 

Paderewski gave up his musical career 
in 1919 and returned to Poland, becom- 
ing the first Premier of the Polish Re- 
public. When Poland lost her independ- 
ence again at the start of the Second 
World War, he refused to play concerts 
in public. In 1940, he became President 
of the exiled Parliament. He died on 
June 30, 1941, in the city of New York. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a concurrent reso- 
lution which states the following: 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States is the highest court in the Federal 
judicial system; and 

Whereas the Chief Justice of the United 
States and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court are entitled to be held in the 
greatest respect by the people of the United 
States;.and 

Whereas it is of paramount importance 
that the Chief Justice of the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court conduct themselves in accordance 
with the strictest standards of impartiality 
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and objectivity, free from partisan political 
activity or bias: Therefore be it x 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that no person should become a 
candidate for election to any Federal office 
while serving as the Chief Justice of the 
United States, or as an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, or at any time within 
2 years after the date of his resignation or 
retirement from such service; and that it is 
also the sense of Congress that the Chief 
Justice of the United States and the Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court should 
be guided in their political activities and 
attitudes toward political affairs by stand- 
ards at least as strict as those established 
for officers and employees of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government in section 
9 (a) of the act entitled “An act to prevent 
pernicious political activities,” approved Au- 
gust 2, 1939, as amended (5 U. S. C., sec. 
1181 (a)), known as the Hatch Act. 


Mr. Speaker, I realize that should this 
resolution pass it will not have, of course, 
the effect of law, but will merely serve, I 
think, as a deterrent to any thought on 
the part of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court to seek political office while they 
are serving on the Supreme Court, or at 
any time within 2 years after the date 
of a particular Justice’s resignation or 
retirement from the Supreme Court. 

I am sure that all of us realize that 
the highest court of the land should be 
objective in its decisions. To insure jus- 
tice and objective decisions, we have set 
the salary of the Chief Justice at $35,500 
a year, and the Associate Justices receive 
$35,000 a year. As we know, the mem- 
bers of the Court hold office during good 
behavior, and may retire after 10 years 
on the Court at age 70 with full pay. 
There is thus a guaranty of security 
which should render it unnecessary for 
any member of the Court to worry about 
his future. 

Mr. Speaker, I can remember through 
the years when various members of the 
Court have talked like political candi- 
dates. There are at the present time 
one or more members of the Court who 
have been mentioned prominently as 
possibilities for running for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. I do not 
know that any member of the Supreme 
Court has the ambition. I do know, how- 
ever, that it is a dangerous thing if, 
while serving actively on the Court, a 
member harbors such an ambition, I 
believe we should arouse a sentiment in 
this country that would make it impos- 
sible for a Justice of the Supreme Court 
to run for any office in the land, whether 
that Justice be a Republican or a Demo- 
crat. No matter how high the motives 
of any individual Justice, I do not like 
to see him placed in a position of temp- 
tation. Certainly Justices who must be 
in a position to render objective opinions 
should not challenge the motives of. my 
resolution. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that the members of the Supreme Court 
are human beings and the history of the 
decisions of the Court will record, I 
think, that their decisions are after all 
those of human beings, and these deci- 
sions are subject to changes as vacan- 
cies on the Court are filled. In 1869 the 
Supreme Court was increased to nine 
Justices. Before President Grant could 
fill the vacancies, the then seven-man 
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Court ruled that paper money was not 
legal tender in payment of debts. Presi- 
dent Grant added the new Justices and 
that decision was overturned and paper 
money was accepted as legal tender. 
That example shows how changes in the 
Court can change decisions and it also 
emphasizes that those decisions are 
human. A More recent example, of 
course, is the Supreme Court’s decision 
on segregation. We all remember, sir, 
that for 60 years the separate but equal 
doctrine was the law of the land. Who 
can tell but that some day in the not- 
too-distant future a change in the com- 
position of the Court may affect a change 
in that decision? What I am emphasiz- 
ing again, Mr. Speaker, is the fact that 
the members of the Supreme Court are, 
after all, human beings, and I want by 
means of this resolution to remove from 
them any thought of ever running for 
political office while they are serving on 
the Supreme Court bench or within 2 
years after their retirement. 

I certainly hope the appropriate com- 
mittee of the House will give this resolu- 
tion an immediate hearing. 


NET INCOME OF SELF-EMPLOYED 
FARMERS 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill, H. R. 11909, which 
will be of great benefit to farmers seek- 
ing the protection of the social security 
system. 

Under existing law a self-employed 
farmer who computes his income on the 
cash receipts and disbursements method 
may deem 50 percent of his gross income 
from farming to be his net earnings from 
self-employment attributable to farm- 
ing, provided such gross income is not 
more than $1,800. If the gross income 
from farming is more than $1,800 and 
the net earnings from self-employment 
as computed under the provisions of sec- 
tion 210 (a) of the Social Security Act 
are less than $900, such net earnings, 
at his option, may be deemed to be $900. 
For this purpose, “gross income” is the 
excess of gross receipts from farming 
over the cost or other basis of property 
which was purchased and sold in carry- 
ing on such trade or business, adjusted 
in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraphs (1) through (7)—to the ex- 
tent applicable—of section 211 (a) of 
the act. 

My bill changes the optional method 
of computing net earnings from farm 
self-employment, and extends the option 
to self-employed farmers who report in- 
come on the accrual method and to 
members of farm partnerships. Under 
the bill a farmer whose gross income 
from farming operations is not more 
than $1,200, may, at his option, deem 
such gross income to be his net earnings 
from self-employment; and if his gross 
income from farming is more than 
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$1,200 and his net earnings from self- 
employment from farming operations— 
computed under the provisions of sec- 
tion 211 (a) without regard to the op- 
tional method of computing net earn- 
ings from self-employment—are less 
than $1,200, he may, at his option, deem 
his net earnings from self-employment 
to be $1,200. 

In the case of a member of a farm 
partnership whose distributive share of 
the gross income of the partnership— 
after the gross income of the partnership 
has been reduced by the sum of all pay- 
ments made by the partnership to mem- 
bers thereof which constitute guaranteed 
payments within the meaning of section 
707 (c) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954—is not more than $1,200, the 
partner may, at his option, deem such 
distributive share of the gross income of 
the partnership to be his distributive 
share of income described in section 702 
(a) (9) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 derived from the partnership, and 
may use such figure in computing his 
net earnings from self-employment. If 
the partner’s distributive share of the 
gross income of a farm partnership, com- 
puted as provided in the preceding sen- 
tence, is more than $1,200 and his dis- 
tributive share—whether or not distrib- 
uted—of income described in section 702 
(a) (9) of such code derived from such 
farm partnership—computed under sec- 
tion 211 (a) of the act without regard to 
the optional method provided in that 
section for computing net earnings from 
self-employment—is less than $1,200, the 
distributive share of income described 
in section 702 (a) (9) of such code de- 
rived from such farm partnership may, 
at his option, be deemed to be $1,200 for 
purposes of computing his net earnings 
from self-employment, 

My bill further amends section 211 (a) 
of the act to provide, for purposes of com- 
puting net earnings from self-employ- 
ment under the optional method, that in 
any case in which the income is com- 
puted under an accrual method, the term 
“gross income” means gross income from 
the trade or business carried on by the 
individual or by the partnership, 
adjusted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraphs (1) through (7) of 
section 211 (a) of the act. The amend- 
ment further provides that for purposes 
of determining whether an individual— 
including a member of a partnership— 
has gross income from farming opera- 
tions of not more than $1,200 or has 
gross income from such operations of 
$1,200 or more, such individual shall 
aggregate his gross income derived from 
all farming activities carried on by him 
as a sole proprietor any payment which 
he receives from a farm partnership of 
which he is a member and which is a 
guaranteed payment within the mean- 
ing of section 707 (e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, and his distribu- 
tive share of the gross income of each 
farm partnership of which he is a mem- 
ber—computed in accordance with the 
provisions of section 211 (a) of the act 
as amended by section 105 (a) of the 
bill. 

The provisions of my bill apply with 
respect to taxable years ending after 
1956. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts [Mrs. Rocrers] is recognized for 5 
minutes, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time granted me today be vacated 
and that I may have the same order for 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

‘There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Sartor (at the 
request of Mr. Gavin) for balance of 
the week, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HESELTON, on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday of this week, for 20 
minutes on each day. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: > 

Mr. HILLIxds (at the request of Mr. 
Martin) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Bow in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Coon and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. MuLTER (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PATTERSON in two instances and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mack of Washington and include 
extraneous matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the“ 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 101. An act relating to the adminis- 
tration by the Secretary of the Interior of 
section 9, subsections (d) and (e), of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939; 

H. R. 5590. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery 
of the cause and means of transmission of 
yellow fever,” approved February 28, 1929, 
by including therein the name of Gustaf E. 
Lambert; 
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H. R. 5790. An act relating to the applica- 
tion in the Territory of Hawaii of the Federal 
Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act and the Fed- 
eral Aid in Fish Restoration Act; 

H. R. 8493. An act to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, Inc., in the District of 
Columbia; 

H. R.9582. An act to provide for the de- 
layed reporting of births within the District 
of Columbia; 

H. R. 9671. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain property of the United 
States in the village of Carey, Ohio; 

H. R. 10874. An act to amend the act to 
incorporate the Oak Hill Cemetery, in the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R. 10768. An act to amend section 5 of 
the Act of August 7, 1946, entitled “An act 
for the retirement of public-school teachers 
in the District of Columbia,” as amended; 


and 

H. R. 11473. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 1614. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to fix a reasonable definition and 
standard of identity of certain dry milk 
solids,” title 21, United States Code, sec- 
tion 321c; 

S. 2771. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for 
use at the Fourth National Jamboree of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and for other pur- 


poses, 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 2654. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to convey certain 
lands in the State of Wyoming to the city 
of Cheyenne, Wyo.; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

S. 3042. An act to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended (30 U. S. O., sec. 184), in order to 
promote the development of phosphate on 
the public domain; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3467. An act to authorize the conveyance 
of tribal lands from the Shoshone Indian 
Tribe and the Arapahoe Indian Tribe of the 
Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to the 
United States; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3512. An act to permit desert land en- 
tries on disconnected tracts of lands which, 
in the case of any one entryman, form a 
compact unit and do not exceed in the aggre- 
gate 320 acres; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

On June 21, 1956: 

H.R.2106. An act to provide that the 
enlistment contracts or periods of obligated 
service of members of the Armed Forces shall 
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not terminate by reason of appointment as 
cadets or midshipmen at the Military, Naval, 
Air Force, or Coast Guard Academies, or as 
midshipmen in the Naval Reserve, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 10060. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1953, as amended; 

H. J. Res. 533. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 534. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 535. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 553. Joint resolution waiving 
certain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens, and for other pu H 

H. J. Res. 554. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 555. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 566. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 

On June 22, 1956: 

H. R. 9739. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 26, 1956, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2006. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the act 
of June 21, 1950, relating to the appointment 
of boards of medical officers”; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

2007. A letter from the president, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to provide for the maintenance 
of public order and the protection of life 
and property in connection with the Presi- 
dential inaugural ceremonies”; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

2008. A letter from the Acting Archivist of 
the United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedules covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies, pur- 
suant to the act approved July 7, 1943 (57 
Stat. 380), as amended by the act approved 
July 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 434); to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, 

2009. A letter from the secretary, National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, transmitting 
a report by the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation in the United States for the cal- 
endar year 1955, pursuant to section 6 of 
Public Law 408, 81st Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2010. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on the ac- 
tivities of, expenditures by, and donations 
to, the Lignite Research Laboratory, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., for the calendar year 1955, 
pursuant to the act of March 25, 1948 (62 
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Stat. 85); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

2011. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a proposed 
concession contract with the Lake McDonald 
Boat Co., which, when executed by the super- 
intendent, Glacier National Park, Mont., will 
authorize it to provide boat transportation 
and rental service on Lake McDonald and 
St. Mary Lake in Glacier National Park for 
a period of from 2 to 5 years from January 1, 
1957, depending on the facilities installed by 
the concessioner, pursuant to the act of 
July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2012. A letter from the Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to authorize the Judicial 
Conference of the United States to promul- 
gate minimum standards of qualifications 
for probation officers”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2013. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting additional information relative to 
the case of Todrys Wallach, A-7988112, in- 
volving the provisions of section 6 of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, and requesting 
that it be withdrawn from those before the 
Congress and returned to the jurisdiction of 
this Service; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

2014. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the United 
States Army, dated April 30, 1956, submitting 
an interim report, together with accompany- 
ing papers and illustrations, on a survey of 
Minnesota River at Mankato and North Man- 
kato, Minn. This report is submitted in 
partial response to the authority contained 
in the Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, 
for a preliminary examination and survey of 
Minnesota River, Minn. (H. Doc. No. 437); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with two illustrations. 

2015. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend section 5 of 
the Flood Control Act of August 18, 1941, as 
amended, pertaining to emergency flood- 
control work”; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 11319. A bill making appropriations 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority, certain 
agencies of the Department of the Interior, 
and civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 2413). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 9720. A bill making appropriations 
for.the Department of Labor, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2414). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H. R. 4938. A bill 
relating to contracts for the conduct of con- 
tract postal stations; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2416). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10263. A bill to amend title 17, United 
States Code, entitled “Copyrights,” with re- 
spect to certain fees; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 2417). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 9065. A bill to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
to provide increases in benefits, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2418). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 781. A bill to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code entitled “Copyrights” to 
provide for a statute of limitations with re- 
spect to civil actions; with amendment 
(Rept, No. 2419). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6870. A bill to amend the Federal Pro- 
bation Act to make it applicable to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2420). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ALEXANDER: Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. S. 1871. An act to 
amend the act entitled “An act to reimburse 
the Post Office Department for the trans- 
mission of official Government-mail matter”, 
approved August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 614), and 
for other p ; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2421). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. S. 3866. An act to facilitate 
the making of lease-purchase agreements 
by the Administrator of General Services 
under the Public Buildings Act of 1949, as 
amended, and by the Postmaster General 
under the Post Office Department Property 
Act of 1954, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2422). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CARNAHAN: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Senate Joint Resolution 178, Joint 
resolution to authorize an appropriation to 
provide for certain costs of United States 
participation in the International Bureau for 
the Publication of Customs Tariffs; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2423). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. S. 2913. 
An act to extend for 2 years the Advisory 
Committee on Weather Control; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2424). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 898. An act to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, with 
respect to the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate the use 
by motor carriers (under leases, contracts, 
or other arrangements) of motor vehicles 
not owned by them, in the furnishing of 
transportation of property; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2425). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 7130. A bill to provide that 
lock and dam No. 17 on the Black Warrior 
River, Ala., shall hereafter be known and 
designated as the John Hollis Bankhead Lock 
and Dam; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2426). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6403. A bill to amend title 18, entitled 
“Crimes and Criminal Procedure,” of the 
United States Code, to provide a criminal 
sanction for the embezzlement or theft of 
the property of Indian tribal organizations; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 2427). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS; Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 6805. A bill to prohibit in any lawsuit 
or action for damages the use and admission 
as evidence of investigations by the military 
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departments of aircraft accidents conducted 
in the interest of air safety; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2428). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. S. 2712. An act to authorize the 
charging of tolls for transit over the Manette 
Bridge in Bremerton, Wash.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 2429). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. S. 3527. An act authorizing the State 
Highway Commission of the State of Maine 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge between Lubec, Maine, and 
Campobello Island, New Brunswick, Canada; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2430). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DEMPSEY: Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. H. R. 11926. A bill to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, to permit the 
negotiation of commercial leases at atomic 
energy communities and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2431). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 554. Resolution for 
consideration of H. R. 7535, a bill to author- 
ize Federal assistance to the States and local 
communities. in financing an expanded pro- 
gram of school construction so as to elimi- 
nate the national shortage of classrooms; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2432). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 11743. A bill to pro- 
vide for the appointment of additional cir- 
cuit and district judges, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2433). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 11878. A bill to extend the date 
upon which the Rubber Disposal Commis- 
sion will terminate; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2434). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 3295. An act to 
amend the act of April 28, 1953, relating to 
daylight-saving time in the District of Co- 
lumbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2435). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 10660. A bill to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916, to authorize appropriations for con- 
tinuing the construction of highways; to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide additional revenue from the taxes on 
motor fuel, tires, and trucks and buses; and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2436). Ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 3663. An act to 
exempt from taxation certain property of 
the Columbia Historical Society in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2415). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 11905. A bill to amend section 416 of 

the Agricultural Act of 1949, with respect to 
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donation of food commodities to Foreign 
relief agencies; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 11906. A bill making unlawful the 
requirement for the payment of a poll tax 
as a prerequisite to voting in a primary or 
other election for national officers; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 11907. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to fees of United 
States marshals; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 11908. A bill to amend section 544 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
bonds of United States marshals; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: 

H. R. 11909. A bill relating to the compu- 
tation of self-employment income by farm 
operators; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 11910. A bill to authorize adjustment, 
in the public interest, of rentals under leases 
entered into for the provision of commercial 
recreation facilities at the Lake Greeson 
Reservoir, Narrows Dam; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 11911. A bill to authorize negotia- 
tions with respect to a compact to provide 
for a definition or relocation of the common 
boundary between Arizona and California, 
and for the appointment by the President 
of a Federal representative to the compact 
negotiations; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 11912. A bill to provide for off-street 
parking facilities for employees of United 
States post offices situated in congested 
areas; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H. R. 11913. A bill to amend Veterans Reg- 
ulation No. 9. (a) to provide for payment of 
the burial allowance in certain cases where 
funeral expenses are met in whole or in 
part by a burial association; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R.11914. A bill to provide for a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of the Lit- 
tle River from Little Creek Landing to its 
entrance to the Delaware Bay, for naviga- 
tion and flood control; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. McDOWELL (by request): 

H. R. 11915. A bill to amend section 1 of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 11916. A bill to provide for a display 
pasture for the bison herd on the Montana 
National Bison Range in the State of Mon- 
tana, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 11917. A bill to provide for the tax 
treatment for certain taxpayers who changed 
from the retirement to the straight-line 
method of computing depreciation with re- 
spect to certain kinds of property; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. POFF: 

H. R. 11918. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer to the Yorktown Battlefield Area, Colonial 
National Historical Park, Va., certain howitz- 
ers surrendered by the British at Yorktown, 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 11919. A bill providing for price re- 
porting and research with respect to forest 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 11920. A bill relating to the compu- 
tation of the retirement-income credit and 
certain other items where joint income-tax 
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returns are filed by husband and wife; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 11921. A bill to provide that persons 
discharged from the Armed Forces who are 
proffered discharges other than honorable 
may reject such discharges and receive a 
court martial, or if not court martialed, shall 
be given honorable discharges; to provide for 
correction of records in the case of certain 
persons not given honorable discharges in 
the past; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 11922. A bill to amend the Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia of 1934, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 11923. A bill to provide for the con- 
ferring of an award to be known as the 
Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achieve- 
ment; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H. R. 11924. A bill to establish a Federal 
Recreation Service in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. R. 11925. A bill to provide that in deter- 
mining the amount of retired pay, retirement 
pay, or retainer pay payable to any enlisted 
man, all service shall be counted which 
would have been counted for the same pur- 
poses if he were a commissioned officer; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 11926. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, to permit the negotiation 
of commercial leases at atomic energy com- 
munities, and for other purposes, 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 11927. A bill to provide coverage un- 
der the old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem, as self-employed individuals, for certain 
employees of States and political subdivisions 
who are not covered under such system by 
State agreement; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HALEY (by request) : 

H. R. 11928. A bill to amend section 3 of 
the act of May 19, 1947 (ch. 80, 61 Stat. 102), 
as amended, for the purpose of extending the 
time in which payments are to be made to 
members of the Shoshone Tribe and the 
Arapahoe Tribe of the Wind River Reserva- 
tion in Wyoming, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

H. R. 11929. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Veterans’ Administration 
domiciliary facility in the State of Vermont; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. J. Res. 653. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the submission of the final re- 
port of the Commission on Government Se- 
curity, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H. J. Res. 654. Joint resolution to establish 
a joint congressional committee to be known 
as the Joint Committee on Expanded College 
Educational Facilities and Programs in the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 655. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the submission of the final re- 
port of the Commission on Government Se- 
curity, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H. J. Res. 656. Joint resolution to change 
the name of Bedloe’s Island in New York 
Harbor to Welcome Island; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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H. J. Res. 657. Joint resolution approving 
the relinquishment of the consular jurisdic- 
tion of the United States in Morocco; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H. Con. Res. 257. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to political activities on the part of the Chief 
Justice of the United States and the Associa- 
ate Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. Res. 552. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 627, a bill to provide 
means of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

H. Res. 553. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 10765, a bill to amend 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, as amended, to provide 
increased benefits in case of disabling in- 
juries, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to the proposals 
and recommendations of the President's 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. R. 11930. A bill for the relief of Antonia 

Salazar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 11931. A bill for the relief of Robert 
D. Miller, of Juneau, Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11932. A bill to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain lands in Alaska to Martha 
L. Starns as administratrix of the estate of 
Laurence Starns, deceased; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL (by request): 

H. R. 11933. A bill for the relief of Christos 
Petropoulus; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 11934. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Segade; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 11935. A bill for the relief of the 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H. R. 11936. A bill for the relief of Rifke 
Besser; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11937. A bill for the relief of Nachum 
Pfeifenmacher; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 11938. A bill for the relief of Deloris 
Alice Seaton Reid; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. R. 11939. A bill for the relief of Daniels 
Fomenko; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 11940. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Miriam Tsai; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 11941. A bill to provide for the quit- 
claiming of the title of the United States 
to the real property known as the Barcelona 
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Lighthouse Site, Portland, N. Y.; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H. R. 11942. A bill for the relief of Carl J. 
Warneke; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kansas: 

H. R. 11943. A bill for the relief of Ryoichi 
Izawa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H. R. 11944. A bill for the relief of Augusto 
Russo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. R. 11945. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
Sandoval-Flores; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 11946. A bill for the relief of Desmond 
Bryan Boylan; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1155. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Miss 
Jewel Estep, of Star Route, Ozark, Mo., and 
other citizens of that community, urging the 
passage of H, R. 7922 and H. R. 8000, which 
would prohibit the serving of alcoholic bev- 
erages to persons on aircraft in flight; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1156. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Reso- 
lution adopted at the 36th annual conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., held 
at Green Lake, on June 15-17, 1956, in sup- 
port of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the 
deepening of Great Lakes connecting chan- 
nels and urging Federal appropriation to im- 
plement this work; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1157. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs, 
Carl Romanik, State legislation chairman, 
Wisconsin Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to commending the 
President, and the Congress and the Wiscon- 
sin delegation for their accomplishment in 
the recent adoption of authorizing legisla- 
tion for deepening of the connecting chan- 
nels of the Great Lakes, in order to extend 
channels of St. Lawrence Seaway depth 
throughout the Great Lakes system, etc.; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. í 

1158. Also, petition of E. J. Wohlgemuth 
and others, St. Louis, Mo., ex interest 
in the bill H. R. 9065, to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1159. Also, petition of J. Kasselmann and 
others, St. Louis, Mo., expressing interest in 
the bill H. R. 9065, to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1160. Also, petition of Mrs. L. Swinehart, 
Washington, D. C., relative to “ignorance of 
the law is no excuse,” etc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1161. Also, petition of the president, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bankers Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., relative to stating that the 
association exert every effort within its power 
to help secure the establishment of an orderly 
procedure for relocation of Federal agencies, 
etc.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1162. Also, petition of the assistant city 
clerk, Los Angeles, Calif., requesting the en- 
actment of such legislation as is necessary to 
permit recipients of aid to the aged to earn 
$50 a month, which amount shall not be 
taken into consideration in computing aid 
to such recipients; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Status of Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in an exten- 
sion of remarks made in debate on the 
amendment I offered to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1956, my colleague from 
Minnesota said that for us to insist on 
full sovereignty over every American sol- 
dier off duty wherever he is would re- 
quire us to withdraw United States 
troops from all foreign bases, that it 
would mean abandoning the world to 
the Kremlin. He said the adoption of 
the Bow amendment would force us to 
give up the whole program of world se- 
curity and withdraw from all our for- 
eign bases; that at one stroke the Krem- 
lin would have won. This is a good ex- 
ample of the scare argument which pro- 
ponents of the status of forces agree- 
ments advance as a last resort. 

There has never been any proof of- 
fered that this would be true. In hear- 
ings before the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee no country was named as having de- 
manded the right to prosecute our serv- 
icemen as a condition for permitting 
them to help defend that country. 
Granting Iceland exclusive criminal 
jurisdiction over our troops has not 
prevented a demand that we leave. If 
our troops are permitted to stay it will 
not be because they can try our men in 
their courts. It will be because the 
money we pour into Iceland through 
manning the air base there accounts for 
about 20 percent of the gross income of 
that country. 

Tied in with the scare argument is a 
bit of smear technique. There is the 
covert suggestion that anyone who now 
seeks to recover constitutional rights for 
our servicemen is in league with Russia. 
The smear has often been substituted 
for argument by advocates of a cause 
when not sure of their position. I do 
not think it will receive credence in this 
instance. There are too many loyal, 
forthright, patriotic Americans who are 
demanding that the status of forces 
agreements be changed. The agree- 
ments contain provisions and the pro- 
cedure for seeking modification. I pre- 
sume even the molders of the agreements 
thought these might be needed and used. 
“Such agreements are often revised,” a 
court in Japan observed in an opinion 
last month in a case in which an Ameri- 
can officer was a defendant., 

This Japanese court, in the same opin- 
ion, also said: 

It is a well-established rule of internation- 
al law that an armed force stationed in a 
foreign country in accordance with a treaty, 
is not subject to civil or criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the receiving state. 


The same persons who seek to scare 
and smear will also sneer at that state- 


ment. They will say that a similar dec- 
laration by Chief Justice Marshall in 
1811, the opinions of our Supreme Court 
in two later decisions, our position taken 
in the Supreme Court of Canada in 1943, 
the declaration of this rule of interna- 
tional law in the Uniform Manual of 
Courts-Martial, are all wrong. In order 
to ignore authority to the contrary they 
announce dogmatically that such a rule 
did not exist and seek to quell remon- 
strance with this scare, smear, and sneer 
logic. Our internationally minded 
statesmen stubbornly refuse to make an 
effort to improve the position in which 
they forced our servicemen. They re- 
fuse to use the provisions of the agree- 
ment which make revision possible. 


The President’s Plan for Medical Insur- 
ance for Federal Employees Is a Fla- 
grant Act of Favoritism Toward Big 
Insurance Companies and Tends To- 
ward Monopoly in the Health Insur- 
ance Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 29, 1956, I commented 
on a report of a Federal interagency 
committee relating to the health services 
to Federal employees. I said at that 
time that the report showed that al- 
though adequate employee health serv- 
ices are available in many Federal es- 
tablishments, inadequate services or no 
service at all are available to a substan- 
tial number of employees. It is believed 
that some heads of agencies neither fully 
realize the value of such health pro- 
grams nor realize the extent to which 
they exist in private employment. 

Recently, the administration has rec- 
ommended to the Congress a very limited 
proposal to help provide for a part of 
major medical expenses for the employ- 
ees as an amendment to the Federal Em- 
ployees Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954. It is my belief that this proposal 
is entirely inadequate. What is needed, 
I believe, is legislation which would pro- 
vide basic protection against routine 
medical expenses. In such a plan, the 
costs should be borne equally by the Fed- 
eral Government and by the employees. 
Medical, surgical, and hospital care 
should be provided with a payroll deduc- 
tion for the employee portion of the cost. 
In addition, the use of nonprofit medical 
service plans, where they are available, 
should be encouraged. 

In this connection I would like to take 
this occasion to point out that the policy 
resolution adopted at the AFL-CIO 


merger convention relating to Federal 
employees called for a— 

Hospital and medical insurance program 
for Federal employees with employee repre- 
sentation in administration of plan and 
Federal Government to underwrite at least 
50 percent of the total cost, and with ad- 
ministrative principles consistent with those 
approved by the AFL-CIO for administra- 
tion of health and welfare funds negotiated 
with employers in private industry. 


I would like to say that my reasons for 
opposing the administration’s medical 
insurance plan are as follows: 

First. The proposal is a flagrant act 
of favoritism toward private commercial 
insurance carriers and tends toward 
monopoly in the health insurance field. 

Second. The major medical expense 
plan proposed by the administration dis- 
criminates against the lower paid Fed- 
eral employees. The great majority of 
Federal employees receive less than 
$5,000 per year. Many of these em- 
ployees have no basic health services and 
many others have only the very mini- 
mum coverage. 

Third. Few if any of these low-income 
employees would receive any return 
from such a major medical insurance 
plan as the administration proposes be- 
cause they cannot afford the expense of 
medical, surgical, and hospital care to 
the extent of the deductibles proposed: 
namely, $100 medical, $250 surgical, and 
$500 hospital for each individual. 

Fourth. The medical insurance plan 
put forward by the present administra- 
tion does not encourage preventive medi- 
cal care which is so desirable. Rather, 
it discourages such care by providing for 
large deductions of charges as mentioned 
previously. The provision that benefits 
start only after other insurance or serv- 
ices are fully met is discriminatory and 
it discourages comprehensive basic 
health care and penalizes those who are 
already providing themselves with com- 
prehensive medical care. 

Fifth. The administration plan, even 
after the large deductibles, provides only 
partial indemnity for medical and hos- 
pital expenses of exceptional or severe 
illness. 

Sixth. The coverage provided in the 
administration plan for retired employ- 
ees is even more limited in that they 
are required to pay the first $200 of medi- 
cal care and are given no reimbursement 
for hospitalization. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve this proposal for major medical 
insurance put forward by the adminis- 
tration puts the cart before the horse or, 
as someone said the other day, it finishes 
the roof before the foundations have 
even been laid. 

On the other hand, if a program such 
as I propose is adopted, namely, 50-per- 
cent participation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment plus payroll deduction for the 
employee’s share of the cost for basic 
medical, surgical, and hospital care, the 
cost of a major medical program to sup- 
plement the basic program would be 
drastically reduced. 
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No layman can estimate the cost of 
the President’s program because it is so 
entwined with the reserves in the life- 
insurance program. 

Let me make myself perfectly clear. 
I am not opposed to a major. medical- 
insurance program but it is quite clear 
that a basic health program of the type 
I propose should come first. 

I believe that my position parallels 
that of the representatives of the Blue 
Cross hospital service plan, the Blue 
Shield medical service plan, Group 
Health Association, the International 
Association of Machinists AFL-CIO, and 
perhaps other organizations. 

For these reasons, I am introducing a 
bill to provide the kind of basic program 
which I feel should be enacted into law 
before the administration program is 
adopted by the Congress. 

This legislation, I might add, was 
largely developed by the International 
Association of Machinists AFL-CIO and 
I want to commend William H. Ryan, 
president and legislative representative 
of district No. 44, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists AFL-CIO, for his 
leadership in this matter. 


Antarctic Airstrip Named for Oregon 
Serviceman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr.COON. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent I am having printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a tribute to an 
Oregon boy who was killed in the Antarc- 
tic while serving with the United States 
Navy on Operation Deepfreeze. The 
Navy has seen fit to name an airstrip for 
this lad who gave his life in the service 
of his country. 

Max R. Kiel Airstrip in Little America 
V commemorates a Joseph, Oreg., Navy 
man who was killed in the Antarctic 
while participating in Operation Deep- 
freeze last March 5. 

A Seabee driver second class, Kiel was 
killed when the 35-ton tractor he was 
driving crashed into a snow crevasse 
about 110 miles from Little America V. 

He was the son of Mrs. Roma Irene 
Kiel, Box 32, Joseph, Oreg. Kiel was a 
member of a tractor train carrying drums 
of fuel oil and gasoline to a point 250 
miles from Little America. 

The airstrip was named for Kiel on 
March 10 and appropriate ceremonies 
were held. 

It seems fitting to me that this Oregon 
serviceman should be honored for sacri- 
ficing his life while helping our country 
to conquer the vast unknown that char- 
acterizes this area of the world. 

To me, Max Kiel is a hero just as are 
those who died in battle, for he, too, was 
participating in a battle—a battle 
against the elements of that land of the 
unknown. 

Although I did not know Max person- 
ally, I have heard many fine reports 
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about his character and devotion to duty. 
Mrs. Kiel, the State of Oregon, and the 
Nation can be proud of this boy. 


Pan American Airline 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a proven fact that New England needs 
another airline to service its expanding 
economy, Vital defense plants, and travel- 
ers. The airline best qualified to provide 
this service is Pan American. As I have 
shown in previous remarks, Pan Ameri- 
can cannot only provide the quickest and 
most thorough service, but it can also 
provide the safest. 

Pan American has a brilliant safety 
history. Its accident record is excellent. 
I would like to show the reasons for this 
fine performance. 

In the first place, only the most mod- 
ern planes are used. Pan American air- 
craft are equipped with all the latest 
safety devices which enable them to fly 
under any conditions anywhere in the 
world. Its equipment is the most com- 
fortable and the safest available in pas- 
senger service today. 

But fine equipment alone is not 
enough. Pan American takes many 
more precautions. To make triply sure, 
each plane and each piece of equipment 
is tested thoroughly at all altitudes, in 
all conditions, and at all times of the 
year before it carries one passenger or 
one piece of freight. And before each 
flight, highly trained mechanics and 
technicians give each plane a micro- 
scopic going-over. Every grease spot 
and scratch is serviced before the plane 
taxies on the runway. If there seems to 
be the slightest fault anywhere in the 
craft, it is replaced by one fresh off the 
production line or completely repaired 
until perfectly sound. 

Further precautions are made because 
Pan American realizes that there is a 
human element which is very important 
in every flight. All Pan American per- 
sonnel, from the pilot to the desk clerk, 
are thoroughly trained. They must un- 
dergo frequent rigid physical tests to 
determine their reactions to all condi- 
tions. Eyesight and reflexes must be 
perfect. Before flying a Pan American 
plane all personnel must have had long 
hours of experience in the air so that 
each piece of machinery is completely 
familiar, every airport recognizable, and 
every rattle can be fixed in a jiffy. 

To provide still another check Pan 
American has a special training program 
to teach a pilot how to react to emer- 
gencies. He must undergo, in practice, 
every type of possible accident so that 
he will know exactly what to do in case 
trouble develops on a real flight. He is 
trained to fly over and land on land and 
sea and is taught how to make his pas- 
sengers feel totally comfortable and safe 
at all times. Hostesses are similarly 
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trained to make each flight pleasant as 
well as free from danger, and all the 
latest conveniences are available for 
comfort. 

As I have shown in previous remarks, 
this safe service is essential to New Eng- 
land’s economic future. Latin America’s 
raw materials and markets are vital to 
our growing defense industries. I have 
also shown how needed expanded service 
is to vacationers and tourists. I have 
not, however, mentioned the great diplo- 
matic services which such a Pan Ameri- 
can traffic would provide the Nation. 

By linking the whole east coast with 
Europe, Asia, and Latin America, Pan 
American would keep America much 
better informed on recent developments. 
Political, business, and industrial rep- 
resentatives from all nations could reach 
our shores much more quickly with the 
service Pan American would like to pro- 
vide. Similarly, our representatives 
could be sent all over the world quickly, 
directly, and safely with such a service. 
Militarily, such a traffic could also be 
used as a basis for future troop move- 
ments and as a training medium for 
maintenance crews in the event of a 
world conflict. In this shadowy world 
of suspicion, where quick developments 
can have far-reaching consequences, 
the service Pan American offers would 
be a tremendous diplomatic and military 
advantage against the Communist bloc. 

So in concluding, Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the Civil Aeronautics Board will pay the 
closest attention to Pan American’s re- 
quests to provide the vital service which 
New England and the entire Nation 
needs so urgently. Such service is es- 
sential for economic, travel, diplomatic, 
and military reasons. Pan American can 
provide it in the safest and most thor- 
ough way. 


Washington State Lawyers Want Social 
Security Coverage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington State Bar Asso- 
ciation recently took a post-card poll 
of its members on whether lawyers fa- 
vored being included under the Social 
Security Act coverage. 

This poll of Washington attorneys re- 
vealed that the lawyers of the State of 
Washington favor almost 2 to 1 being 
included under social-security coverage 
even on a compulsory basis. 

Here are the results of the post-card 
vote among lawyers on social security in 
Washington State as reported by the 
Washington State Bar News, official or- 
gan of the bar association: 

1. Do you favor coverage of self-employed 
lawyers within the Social Security Act on a 
voluntary basis? Yes, 1,667; no, 206; 149 not 
voting. 

2. Do you favor coverage of self-employed 
lawyers within the Social Security Act on a 
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compulsory basis? Tes, 911; no, 855; 315 
not voting. 

8. Do you favor complete exclusion of self- 
employed lawyers from the Social Security 
Act? Yes, 167; no, 1,432; 482 not voting. 

4. If your answers above to questions 1 
and 2 show that you favor voluntary cov- 
erage but oppose compulsory coverage, what 
is your choice if voluntary coverage is not 
obtainable? In that event do you favor: 
Compulsory coverage, 1,141; complete exclu- 
sion, 542; 398 not voting. 


It is hoped that the United States 
Senate soon will pass the social-security 
bill which the House of Representatives 
passed almost 13 months ago. This bill 
provides social-security coverage for 
lawyers and for dentists. 


Status-of-Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, some of my 
colleagues in discussing the status-of- 
forces agreements seek to infer that 
those who desire a modification of the 
agreements are trying to save our serv- 
icemen from all punishment for any 
wrong they may commit. 

At the same time we have compari- 
sons of sentences being offered to show 
that servicemen are not punished as 

- severely in foreign courts as they are by 
courts-martial. Apparently those who 
fear our men might escape punishment 
are also torn by the fear they may be 
punished too much. 

The men who are presently serving 
sentences in prisons abroad as a result 
of this easy justice of foreign courts 
know what they would have preferred. 
They almost unanimously told our col- 
leagues who visited them that they would 
have preferred to have been tried by 
court-martial, by their compatriots. 
Whatever the sentence, they felt they 
would have received the advantages of 
our system of justice and the protection 
of our Constitution. They would have 
had a fair trial by American standards, 
not measured by the deceptive standards 
set up in article VII of the NATO Status 
of Forces Agreement, or by the vagaries 
of foreign justice. 

This claim that penalties are easy in 
a foreign court is not supported by the 
case of one of our servicemen in Italy 
which has just been revealed: He was 
found guilty of robbery without intent to 
steal and sentenced to 2 years’ imprison- 
ment with a fine of 30,000 lire. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that a 
crime defined with such contradiction on 
its face does not exist in our jurispru- 
dence. This conviction is difficult to 
justify even in Italy since there was tes- 
timony indicating that the soldier had 
only recovered from a young woman 
money which he had previously given to 

er. 

The defenders of the status agreements 
who point to sentences in foreign courts 
as justification for the abandonment of 
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our servicemen’s rights belong to that 
cult which presumes all of the accused 
are guilty. A mitigated sentence is little 
solace to the victim of questionable jus- 
tice. 


Results of 1956 Questionnaire 


REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing my custom of previous years, I re- 
cently sent an opinion questionnaire to 
the Democrat and Republican voters who 
reside in the 25th Congressional Dis- 
trict in order to obtain their views on 
some of the important issues facing our 
country. 

Thousands of replies have been re- 
ceived in response to my questions. So 
many replies have been received that it 
is an impossible task to answer each in- 
dividually. A large number of people 
added comments to the questionnaire 
which has increased the value of the 
poll as a gauge of public opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, we who serve the Amer- 
ican people have an obligation to seek 
out the views of those whom we repre- 
sent. I am pleased and gratified at the 
response of those public-spirited citizens 
who have written to me and I wish to 
take this opportunity to thank each of 
them. 

The following is the compilation of 
answers: 


1. Are you satisfied with the Eisenhower- 
Dulles foreign policy? Yes, 72 percent. 
No, 18 percent. No opinion, 10 percent. 

2. Should the United States send arms to 
Israel? Yes, 17 percent. No, 67 percent. No 
opinion, 16 percent. 

3. Are the United States immigration laws 
too severe? Yes, 16 percent. No, 69 percent. 
No opinion, 15 percent. 

4. Should the Federal gasoline tax be in- 
creased to provide more adequate highways? 
Yes, 42 percent. No, 48 percent. No opinion, 
10 percent. 

5. Do you believe existing Federal laws pro- 
vide adequate old-age benefits for our senior 
citizens? Yes, 43 percent. No, 43 percent. 
No opinion, 14 percent. 

6. Should the Federal Government encour- 
age private industry to provide workers with 
a guaranteed annual wage? Yes, 32 percent. 
No, 53 percent. No opinion, 15 percent. 

7. Should the Federal Government spend 
money to help the individual States build 
more schools? Yes, 58 percent. No, 33 per- 
cent. No opinion, 9 percent. 

8. Local authorities have primary respon- 
sibility for control of smog. Should the 
Federal Government assume a more active 
role to help solve the smog problem? Yes, 
56 percent. No, 36 percent. No opinion, 8 
percent. 

9. The Federal Government has eliminated 
segregation in the armed services and in the 
District of Columbia. It has also supported 
racial integration in the public schools. Do 
you believe these measures are sufficient? 
Yes, 64 percent. No, 19 percent. No opinion, 
17 percent. 

10.In your opinion, whose legislative 
policies would be best, if serving as President 
of the United States? Eisenhower, 88 per- 
cent. Kefauver, 4 percent. Stevenson, 8 
percent. 


June 25 
New England and Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of New England are intensely in- 
terested in the forthcoming decision of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to allow ex- 
panded and improved air passenger sery- 
ice between our region, Florida and Latin 
America. 

We of New England, Mr. Speaker, real- 
ly need such expanded service. The air- 
way between the Northeast and Florida 
is officially deemed to be the heaviest 
traveled in the world. Between Boston 
and Miami, however, it is served by only 
one carrier; between New York and 
Miami by two. On the Washington-Chi- 
cago line the public has a choice of five 
carriers—all of them prosperous. 

The people of Southern New England 
have been particularly hurt by the inade- 
quacy of fair carrier schedules from there 
to Miami and Latin America. Further- 
more, restrictions on operations within 
the area and in other areas on the east 
coast have hampered them. 

To meet these needs, two airlines are 
now seeking to provide direct service 
from Boston to Miami. They are North- 
east and Pan American Airlines, both of 
which enjoy the support of many distin- 
siti men here from both sides of the 
aisle. 

I am particularly interested in Pan 
American’s application. It proposes to 
link its European and Latin American 
operations with the Northeast by provid- 
ing one-plane, one-carrier service along 
our east coast to and from cities in Flor- 
ida and Latin America. 

Such a service by Pan American offers 
tremendous advantages to our people. 
In the first place, Pan American is ac- 
knowledged to be the only applicant 
which could begin frequent schedules im- 
mediately upon authorization by the 
Civil Aeronautics. Furthermore, the 
most modern passenger aircraft should 
be used, Also, Pan American proposes a 
unique all-cargo service. Under their 
plan Boston and New York would serve 
as our gateways for passenger and cargo 
service to Miami and all Latin America. 

This would benefit New England enter- 
prise tremendously. As the Nation’s old- 
est industrial region, New England has 
closer historical and economic ties with 
Latin America than does any other re- 
gion. Our industries, particularly the 
great number serving the national de- 
fense, urgently need Latin American raw 
materials to manufacture their products. 
Furthermore, our neighbors to the South 
provide us with tremendous and rapidly 
growing markets for our finished goods. 

This applies particularly to the peo- 
ple of my district, whose well-being deep- 
ly concerns me. A great many people in 
the Naugatuck Valley are employed in 
industries which rely almost complete- 
ly upon Latin American materials. Many 
of these people make products for de- 
fense. As the economies of New Eng- 
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land, especially of my district, and Latin 
America become more and more closely 
interrelated, such service as Pan Amer- 
ican Airlines offers becomes tremendous- 
ly important. 

Such an expanded service would also 
facilitate vacation travel between the 
two areas. Many people from Florida 
and foreign cities beyond like to spend 
some of the summer in New England. 
We look forward to seeing them, just as 
we look forward to visiting them in the 
winter months. Many of us know from 
firsthand experience the difficulty of 
getting a plane reservation at the peak 
of the vacation season. 

If Pan American is authorized to start 
passenger and cargo service to and from 
Latin America and Florida and New Eng- 
land, all these problems will be solved. 
It would mark the beginning of a new 
era for United States airline transporta- 
tion within the Western Hemisphere. 
Not only would it supply one-carrier, one- 
plane flights from New England to Latin 
America, but it would provide through 
service from both areas to European 
ports of call. There would be no more 
long and irksome delays and transfers. 

So in closing, Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
Pan American Airlines will get the 
chance to provide their excellent serv- 
ices. They would be a boon to the whole 
to eastern and South America, and to 
New England in particular, 


Polish Workers’ Courage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the spontaneous uprising of 
Polish workers in the city of Poznan on 
the eve of the 15th anniversary of the 
death of the great Polish patriot, Ig- 
nace Jan Paderewski, is an inspiring 
example of the courage and determina- 
tion of the Polish people to regain their 
birthright of freedom. 

Eyewitness reports from western ob- 
servers attending the industrial fair in 
Poznan confirmed the heroic demonstra- 
tions protesting working conditions, lack 
of food, and poor living standards. The 
revolting Polish workers attacked Com- 
munist headquarters and government 
buildings and clashed with tanks and 
troops, according to these reports. 

The Polish uprising comes 3 years 
after the revolt of German workers in 
East Berlin and again shows the willing- 
ness of these patriots to lay down their 
lives for freedom. It is dramatic proof 
that the people behind the Iron Curtain 
have not succumbed to the evil forces 
of totalitarianism and tyranny. ` 

Mr. Speaker, by their courage and 
daring, these Polish patriots have again 
shown the world that the spirit of free- 
dom never dies in the hearts and minds 
of the Polish people. As so many times 
in their history, the Poles have once more 
proved that the spark of human freedom 
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can never be extinguished. They have 
given hope to the world that the day will 
come when that spark will burst into a 
flame and Poland will again take its 
place in the front ranks of the free na- 
tions of the world. 


Status of Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr, BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to call to 
the attention of the House a letter to the 
editor of the Evening Sun, of Baltimore, 
Md., which was publishec on June 22, 
1956, as follows: 

TREATY QUESTIONS 
To the EDITOR or THE EVENING SUN: 

Sir: Your June 14 editorial in defense of 
the status-of-forces treaties suggests a num- 
ber of questions. 

Suppose, for illustrative example, that two 
Americans, stationed in a foreign country 
with which one of these treaties is in force, 
are on an off-duty basis. Suppose that they 
drink too much liquor, get into an argu- 
ment with a native of that foreign country, 
and kill him in the course of a resulting fight. 

Suppose that one of them is in the Ameri- 
can diplomatic service and is in that foreign 
country because he went there of his own 
free choice and prefers to be stationed there 
rather than at home. Suppose that the 
other is in the American military service 
and was sent to that foreign country against 
his will as a result of being drafted into the 
Army. Suppose that he would much prefer 
to be back in the United States defending 
his country on his native soil. 

Would both these American partners in 
the same crime have exactly the same status? 
Would the courts of that foreign country 
have exactly the same primary jurisdiction 
over both of them, and have it for exactly 
the same reasons, and be able to exercise it 
in exactly the same ways? 

Have these status-of-forces agreements 
been negotiated for the United States by 
persons in the American diplomatic services? 
If so, have the agreements conformed to the 
old Army rule to the effect that the cooks 
should be required to eat the same food 
they serve up to the soldiers? 

Your June 14 editorial indicates that these 
status-of-forces agreements have been 
worked out on some sort of discriminatory 
basis, whereby the United States gives some 
foreign countries relatively much more pri- 
mary jurisdiction over Americans than it 
gives to others. 

Can you tell us who decided upon these 
discriminations between various countries to 
which we are bound by agreements? And 
can you tell us the criteria upon which these 
discriminations are based? 

Any factual information you may choose 
to give in response to these questions will be 
appreciated by the undersigned. And pos- 
sibly also by other Evening Sun readers who, 
like myself, have not had opportunities to 
analyze the status-of-forces agreements, and 
whose information about them has been de- 
rived from arguments for or against made 
by partisan advocates or opponents. 

Joun J. Iaco. 

Baltimore, June 15. 

(Epvrror’s Notre.—All our correspondent’s 
questions apparently revolve around two 
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points: Why shouldn’t servicemen be treated 
in exactly the same manner as members of 
diplomatic missions? Why shouldn’t the 
various agreements with different countries 
on jurisdiction over servicemen be uniform? 

(The relative handful of diplomatic mis- 
sion members make their case a highly 
special one, which has traditionally been 
dealt with by the device of diplomatic im- 
munity. The hundreds of thousands of 
servicemen stationed abroad obviously pre- 
sent a wholly different problem. To insist 
that the two problems should be dealt with 
in precisely the same fashion seems to us 
to ignore the quantitative difference as well 
as the differing functions of the two groups. 

(The lack of uniformity in agreements 
with various countries was designed to pro- 
vide exactly the protection which the oppo- 
nents of the arrangements are so worried 
about. Foreign countries are granted pri- 
mary jurisdiction over American servicemen 
only to the extent that we are convinced the 
foreign legal and penal system will not work 
an undue hardship on delinquent American 
servicemen.) 


This letter poses several questions to 
which every Member of the House 
should give serious thought. Even the 
State Department could not answer the 
questions completely without consider- 
able embarrassment. It is not surprising 
that the editor of the Sun failed in his 
note to justify this discrimination be- 
tween diplomatic and military person- 
nel, 

The different functions exercised by 
diplomats and the Armed Forces do not 
extend to either group when off duty. 
A diplomat can operate a motor vehicle 
as recklessly as a serviceman. If he 
should commit a serious crime such as 
homicide on his own time as it were, his 
diplomatic connections do not make the 
crime more palatable to foreign na- 
tionals than a life offense by a service- 
man. 

“Quantitative difference” is a fancy 
way of saying there are fewer persons 
in diplomatic service than in military 
service. Is this a valid reason for re- 
lieving the smaller group of any re- 
sponsibility to foreign courts, but sub- 
jecting the larger number to all the 
vagaries of foreign justice? 

There is no great lack of uniformity 
in our agreements which surrender crim- 
inal jurisdiction over our servicemen to 
foreign countries. The NATO Status of 
Forces Agreement covers 14 countries, 
the agreement with Japan is practically 
identical, other Executive agreements 
which surrender jurisdiction do so in 
similar terms. The real lack of uni- 
formity is in the laws of the various 
countries. This subjects our men to 
different forms of justice and varying 
degrees of punishment for the same of- 
fense in different countries. 

The editor is sadly misinformed if he 
believes that “Foreign countries are 
granted primary jurisdiction over Ameri- 
can servicemen only to the extent that 
we are convinced the foreign legal and 
penal system will not work an undue 
hardship on delinquent American serv- 
icemen.” The facts are that the State 
Department and the Defense Depart- 
ment had made no effort to inform them- 
selves concerning foreign laws or penal 
conditions before these agreements were 
made. The Defense Department for 
example did not complete a study of the 
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laws of Japan until 2 years after the 
agreement went into effect and after 49 
or more of our men had been tried and 
imprisoned there. 

Through belated studies of foreign 
laws, ordered by the Senate, the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army has found 
that it is impossible for an accused to 
receive a fair trial by our standards in 
any foreign court, if you consider that 
the accused automatically loses certain 
rights granted by our Constitution, such 
as a presumption of innocence, burden 
of proof on the prosecution to establish 
guilt beyond a reasonable doubt, pro- 
tection against self-incrimination and 
against use of involuntary confessions. 

Congress has now provided counsel for 
the accused because the Defense Depart- 
men admitted that this was necessary 
in order to try to protect United States 
personnel against the disadvantages of 
these agreements. Such counsel, how- 
ever, cannot restore to an accused the 
constitutional rights which he loses 
through these agreements. Neither can 
counsel protect the accused who prose- 
cutes an appeal against the tendency of 
foreign appellate courts to punish him 
for so doing by increasing the penalty 
imposed. 

It is regrettable that editors who seek 
to mold public opinion or to advise their 
readers as to issues of the day do not 
always secure all the available facts be- 
fore taking their persuasive pens in 
hand. 


The Administration’s Medicinal Insurance 
Plan for Federal Employees is a Make- 
shift and Ramshackled Affair, Accord- 
ing to John Cramer of the Washington 
Daily News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this occa- 
sion to point out that a policy resolution 
adopted at the AFL-CIO merger con- 
vention relating to Federal employees 
called for a— 


Hospital and medical insurance program 
for Federal employees with employee repre- 
sentation in administration of plan and Fed- 
eral Government to underwrite at least 50 
percent of the total cost, and with adminis- 
trative principles consistent with those ap- 
proved by the AFL-CIO for administration 
of health and welfare funds negotiated with 
employers in private industry. 


In support of the administration’s 
medical insurance plan for Federal em- 
ployees the Civil Service Commission 
claims, among other things, that most 
Federal employees carry basic hospital 
and surgical insurance to take care of 
the first need. The Civil Service Com- 
mission also maintains that those Fed- 
eral employees who do not have such 
insurance can get it at the local level for 
a modest cost. In August 1954, however, 
Welson Rockefeller testified in favor of 
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a radically different plan which would 
have provided basic coverage just as does 
a bill I have introduced, H. R. 12005, to 
provide for Government contribution 
toward personal health service benefits 
for civilian employees in the Federal 
service. Mr, Rockefeller said at that 
time that: 


I think the interesting factor is that here 
with families having incomes between $2,000 
and $4,000 only 51 percent have some cover- 
age, and that is the group in which the bulk 
of the Government employees are. We can 
consider they are typical of the United States 
average that only about 51 percent of the 
Federal employees in this wage group would 
have any hospitalization insurance and that 
is the most common area for them to take 
coverage in, 


In a statement I submitted to the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee of the 
House of Representatives on June 29, 
1956, in support of my bill, I said, in part: 


If a program such as I propose in a bill, 
H. R. 12005, I introduced on June 27, 1956, is 
adopted, namely, 50-percent participation by 
the Federal Government plus payroll deduc- 
tion for the employees’ share of the cost for 
basic medical, surgical, and hospital care, 
the cost of a major medical program to sup- 
plement the basic program would be dras- 
tically reduced. * * Let me make myself 
perfectly clear. Iam not opposed to a major 
medical-insurance program, but it is quite 
clear, or so it seems to me and to others, that 
a basic health program of the type put forth 
in my H. R. 12005 must come first. I believe 
that my position roughly parallels that of the 
representatives of the Blue Cross hospital 
service plan, the Blue Shield medical service 
plan, Group Health Association, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, AFL-CIO, 
and perhaps other organizations who have 
testified, or will testify, before your commit- 
tee on the administration's 1956 plan for 
medical insurance. 


I was very interested, Mr. Speaker, to 
read in the Washington Daily News of 
July 2 a really excellent article by John 
Cramer, one of the outstanding reporters 
in the Nation’s Capital, entitled, “Why 
Free Medical Insurance Plan Is Op- 
posed,” 

Mr. Cramer writes that: 

On the surface, the administration's major 
medical proposal is pretty, indeed. It would 
protect employees against most expenses of 
catastrophic-type illness or injury. And it 
carries the alluring tag: This is free. It will 
cost you nothing. Search beneath the sur- 
face, however, and you'll find the plan a ram- 
shackled affair—and, above all, a makeshift 
affair. 

It was painfully assembled over many 
months after the administration found it too 
difficult to keep its original 1954 promise of 
a basic health-hospital insurance plan for 
Federal employees—as distinct from major 
medical. 

Because the President publicly was com- 
mitted to a health program of some sort, his 
aids had to come up with something. 


What the President’s aids came up 
with should, and must, be painstakingly 
examined. So far, it looks like a gold- 
brick. John Cramer has carefully ex- 
amined it in his article of July 2, an arti- 
cle so important that I include it here for 
the information of my colleagues. 

Wr FREE MEDICAL INSURANCE PLAN Is 

OPPOSED 
(By John Cramer) 

This is for the many Federal employees 

who can’t understand why there should be 
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opposition to the administration plan to 
grant free major medical insurance to United 
States workers and their families, 

Here is why: 

The plan would hurt many employees— 
and actually increase their out-of-pocket 
medical expenses. 

It very possibly would hurt as many as it 
would help. 

It especially would hurt thousands of mar- 
ried women who now provide health insur- 
ance for their families. 

It clearly would discriminate against or- 
ganizations such as Blue Cross, offering pre- 
paid hospital services, and Blue Shield, offer- 
ing prepaid surgical services. 

On the surface, the administration's major 
medical proposal is pretty, indeed. It 
would protect employees against most ex- 
penses of catastrophic-type illness or injury. 
And it carries the alluring tag: “This is free, 
It will cost you nothing.” 
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Search beneath the surface, however, and 
you'll find the plan a ramshackle affair— 
and, above all, a makeshift affair. 

It was painfully assembled over many 
months after the administration found it too 
difficult to keep its original 1954 promise of 
a basic health-hospital insurance plan for 
Federal employees—as distinct from major 
medical. 

Because the President publicly was com- 
mitted to a health program of some sort, 
his aides had to come up with something. 

So they came up with major medical. 

But let's look beneath the surface. Let's 
look first at what the plan would do to or- 
ganizations such as Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. 

There are two basic types of health-hospi- 
tal protection. They compete against each 
other. 

1. The insurance company or indemnity- 
type offers specific dollar amounts for specific 
illnesses, injuries,.or periods of hospitaliza- 
tions. 

2. The service type Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans deal only indirectly in dollars. 
Instead, they offer prepaid days of hospi- 
talization, or prepaid surgical services. 

The administration proposal would dis- 
criminate against Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
because: 

They would be frozen completely out of 
the Federal employee major medical field— 
even though they already operate to a large 
extent in that area and plan to expand into 
it further. Under the administration pro- 
posal, major medical protection would be 
handled exclusively by insurance companies, 
and by Federal employee unions with their 
own insurance-type plans. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield not only would 
be frozen out of major medical. They actu- 
ally would be forced to trim back the pro- 
tection plans they now offer—in order to 
mesh them into the insurance company-con- 
trolled major medical program. 

Under the administration plan, employees 
and the dependents would be protected 
against 75 percent of all major medical ex- 
penses after the first $500 of hospital ex- 
pense, first $250 of surgical expense, and 
first $100 to $200 of medical-care expense 
(depending on the employee’s income). 
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Blue Cross and Blue Shield offer plans 
whose benefits usually go well beyond these 
dollar limits. 

And about half of all Federal employees— 
here and elsewhere—have Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield coverage. 

Once the administration major medical 
proposal went into effect, however, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield say they would be forced 
to repackage and downgrade their own basic- 
coverage plans for United States workers, 

Blue Cross would offer hospital protection 
only up to the $500 limit in the major medi- 
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cal plan. Blue Shield would offer surgical 
and medical-care protection only up to the 
$200 and 8100-5200 limits. 

And, as a result, many employees would 
find themselves with less real protection than 
they now have. 

Instead of near 100 percent protection 
against certain brackets of health cost, they 
would have only the 75-percent protection 
of the major medical plan. 

In recent testimony before a House com- 
mittee, Washington's Dr. Donald Stubbs, 
speaking for Blue Shield plans, cited an 
actual case to illustrate how the adminis- 
tration plan would increase out-of-pocket 
medical expenses for many employees. 

FILES 

His case came from the files of Medical 
Science of the District of Columbia, of which 
he's president of trustees. 

It involves a male employee who had both 
Blue Cross (group hospitalization) and Blue 
Shield (medical service) coverage. 

He incurred $1,301 in hospital expenses 
and $500 in surgeon’s fee—a total of $1,801, 
which Blue Cross-Blue Shield paid in full. 

But had the major medical plan been in 
effect, and had this same employee been cov- 
ered by downgraded Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans (up to $500 hospital protection 
and $250 surgical) the situation would have 
been far different. 

His downgraded Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
coverage would have paid $750. 

His major medical coverage would have 
paid three-fourths of the remainder—$788. 

And the employee himself would have had 
to pay $363, all out-of-pocket loss, traceable 
policy to the major medical plan. 

Here are three other cases which illustrate 
how the major medical plan would hurt 
many employees—cases from the files of 
Group Hospitalization, 
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Case 1: Involved an employee who in- 
curred a $542.85 hospital bill, and $500 sur- 
gical bill, a total of $1,042.85 of which Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield paid all but $6.10. 
Had the administration plan been in effect, 
his downgraded Blue Cross-Blue Shield cov- 
erage would have paid the first $750, major 
medical would have paid 75 percent of the 
remaining $292.85, and the employee would 
have wound up paying $73.46. 

And the employee's out-of-pocket loss, as 
a result of major medical, would have been 
$73.62. 

Case 2; Involved an employee with Blue 
Cross coverage only who incurred a bill (hos- 
pitalization plus $39 for pathology) of which 
Blue Cross paid all but $39.30. Had the ad- 
ministration plan been in effect, downgraded 
Blue Cross coverage would have paid $500, 
major medical would have paid 75 percent of 
the remainder—and the employee would 
have paid $447.64. 

In this case, the employee’s out-of-pocket 
loss would have been $408.34, 

Case 3: Involved an employee with Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield coverage who incurred 
hospital bills for $946.23, and a surgeon's fee 
for $500 which is coverage paid in full. Had 
the administration plan been in effect, his 
downgraded Blue Cross-Blue Shield coverage 
would have paid $750, major medical would 
have paid 75 percent of the rest, and the em- 
ployee would have paid $236.56—all of it 
out-of-pocket loss. 

HOw 


Here is how the administration plan would 
hurt married women in Government, 

Thousands of these women now are en- 
rolled in Blue Cross or Blue Shield plans 
which provide the only medical protection 
for their families. In many cases, the 
woman is the one who buys the protection 
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because group coverage is not available to 
her husband. 

If the major medical plan went into 
effect, her Blue Cross-Blue Shield cover- 
age would be downgraded to major medical 
levels like that of other employees. 

But that's only part of the story. 

Under the administration plan, families 
of married women would not be covered by 
major-medical protection unless the hus- 
band was physically or mentally unable to 
work. 

Thus, the married woman would lose much 
of the coverage she now has—and be barred 
from the extra coverage extended other em- 
ployees. 


Let Us Keep Up the Crusade for Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1956 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, wherever 
American citizens are in peril through no 
fault of their own it is the duty of our 
Government to rescue them. 

I ask, what has our Secretary of State 
done to cause the release by Red China 
of the 13 Americans held prisoners these 
many years? 

Their release was promised by Red 
China last September 1955. They are 
businessmen and Protestant and Cath- 
olic missionaries. It is high time our 
Government did something about them, 
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TuESDAY, JUNE 26, 1956 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father who art in Heaven and 
in the earth and in the hearts of men, 
hallowed be Thy name: Give us, we be- 
seech Thee, that lowly and humble heart, 
emptied of presumptuous pride, which is 
the only shrine where any altar pleasing 
to Thee can be raised. May our own 
spirits be quarries out of which stones 
for the new temple of humanity may be 
fashioned, 

May those who here serye the public 
weal be wise interpreters of the signs of 
the times, the brave spokesmen of Thy 
will and of Thy truth which sets men 
free from ancient wrongs. Reveal unto 
us the means Thou wouldst have us use 
to establish justice and peace among 
men in all the earth. Make our America, 
we pray, more and more the hope of all 
who suffer and the dread of all aggres- 
sors who would enslave the human 
spirit. We ask in the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, June 25, 1956, was dispensed 
with, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHNnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing subcommittees were authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today: 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; 

The Subcommittee on the Air Force 
of the Committee on Armed Services; 
and 

The Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements made in con- 
nection with the transaction of the rou- 
tine morning business be limited to 2 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN 
CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF. FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 

culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 


port on cooperation of the United States 
with Mexico in the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease, for the month 
of May 1956 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


REPORT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

A letter from the Chairman, Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of that Commission, 
for the year 1955 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 


MEMORIAL 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the memorial of Thomas H. 
Feeley, Jr., of Los Angeles, Calif., remon- 
strating against the sale of pornography 
by Army PX stores, which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3828. A bill to clarify the law relating 
to the grant of. certain public lands to the 
States for school purposes (Rept. No. 2365); 

H. R. 8452. A bill to authorize and direct 
the conveyance of certain tracts of land in 
the State of Mississippi to Richard C. French, 
Lewis M. French, and Ruth French Hershey 
(Rept. No. 2366); 

H. R. 10535. A bill to include the present 
area of Zion National Monument within 
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Zion National Park, in the State of Utah, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2367); 

H. R. 11558. A bill to relinquish any right, 
title, and interest which the United States 
may have in and to certain land located in 
Forrest County, Miss., in order to clear the 
title to such land (Rept. No. 2368); and 

S. J. Res. 114. Joint resolution to change 
the name of Bedloe’s Island in New York 
Harbor to Liberty Island (Rept. No. 2356). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 3773. A bill to provide for an extension 
of the time during which annual assessment 
work on unpatented mining claims located 
under the provisions of the act of August 11, 
1955, may be made, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2362). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 7426. A bill to ratify and confirm 
Act 249 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1955, 
as amended, and to authorize the issuance 
of certain highway revenue bonds by the 
Territory of Hawaii (Rept. No. 2354); 

H. R. 8385. A bill to transfer certain re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary of the Interior 
to the Public Housing Commissioner and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2352); 

H. R.9768. A bill relating to general obli- 
gation bonds of the Territory of Hawaii 
amending Public Laws 640 and 643 of the 
83d Congress (68 Stat. 782, ch. 889 and 68 
Stat. 785, ch. 892), and ratifying certain pro- 
visions of Act 273, Session Laws of Hawaii, 
1955, which authorizes issuance of public 
improvement bonds for schools in the city 
and county of Honolulu and the county of 
Hawaii (Rept. No. 2353); and 

H. R. 9769. A bill to enable the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize the 
city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue general obligation bonds 
(Rept. No. 2355). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 3397. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act of May 19, 1947 (ch. 80, 61 Stat. 102), as 
amended, for the purpose of extending the 
time in which payments are to be made to 
members of the Shoshone Tribe and the 
Arapahoe Tribe of the Wind River Reserva- 
tion in Wyoming, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2369). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

H. R. 7811. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code by the addition of provisions relative 
to the registration of architects and profes- 
sional engineers, and the regulation of their 
practice (Rept. No. 2357); and 

H. R. 11027. A bill to amend title VII of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to provide for experimental operation and 
testing of vessels owned by the United States 
(Rept. No. 2358). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 2267. A bill for the relief of Morton 
J. Krakow (Rept. No. 2359); 

H. R. 5522. A bill for the relief of Flor- 
ida State Hospital (Rept. No. 2360); and 

H. R. 5526. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kathryn M. Baker (Rept. No. 2361). 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H. R. 9893. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2364). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, with an amendment: 

S. 3592. A bill to provide in certain addi- 
tional cases for the granting of the status of 
regular substitute in the postal field serv- 
ice (Rept. No. 2363). 
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HELLS CANYON DAM—INDIVIDUAL 
AND MINORITY VIEWS (S. REPT. 
NO. 2275) 


Pursuant to the unanimous consent 
agreement entered into on June 21, 
1956, Mr. Murray submitted the individ- 
ual and minority views to accompany 
Rept. No. 2275, on the bill (S. 1333) to 
authorize the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the Hells Canyon 
Dam on the Snake River between Idaho 
and Oregon, and for related purposes, 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR STUDY OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES SECU- 
RITY PROGRAM (S. REPT NO. 
2370) 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

Mr. President, from the Committee on 


Post Office and Civil Service, I submit a 


unanimous report of that committee on 
the resolution (S. Res. 294) extending 
further the time for a study of the Gov- 
ernment employees security program. 
The resolution would extend the life of 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service without ask- 
ing for any additional funds. I ask that 
the resolution be immediately referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, rather than to have it lie over 
under the rule. 

- The VICE PRESIDENT: - The report 
will be received, and the resolution will 
be referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 
Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
KENNEDY) : 


S. 4117. A bill to authorize Federal grants 


to assist in the development and operation 
of studies and projects to help older persons, 


and for other purposes; to the Committee on- 


Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hitt when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 4118. A bill for the relief of Petronella 
Elisabeth Deimbeck Major; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 4119. A bill to clarify the application of 
navigation rules for the Great Lakes and 
their connecting and tributary waters, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 4120. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926 to authorize the 
sale of goods and services by any department 
or independent establishment to the owner 
of an aircraft or his agent in an emergency, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 4121. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
consider and render judgment on the claim 
of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. against the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 
By Mr. CARLSON: 
S. 4122. A bill for the relief of Josefine 
Brown; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


June 26 


By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 4123. A bill to renew and extend the 
term of patent No. 1,917,634 for 5 years; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota: 

S. J. Res. 183. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation to enable the United States 
to extend an invitation to the World Health 
Organization to hold the 11th World Health 
Assembly in the United States in 1958; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY of Min- 
nesota when he introduced the above joint 
resolution, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution to provide 
for the relocation of the Ferry County, State 
of Washington, highway by the Department 
of the Interior; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


RESOLUTION 


The following resolution was submit- 
ted and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
BRIDGES, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Bricker, 
and Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. Res. 297. Resolution extending the time 
for making report and: providing additional 
funds for the Special Committee on the: 
Senate Reception Room; referred to the 
Committee on. Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when 
he. submitted the above resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


SENIOR CITIZENS OPPORTUNITY 
AND SECURITY ACT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to initiate a 
program of action through which Amer- 
ica’s older citizens may enjoy more fully 
the fruits of the lengthened life-expect- 
ancy that our magnificent advances in 
health and economic well-being have 
made possible. ; 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp,.at this point, a 
joint statement by the Senator from. 
Massachusetts and myself explaining 
the provisions of ‘the bill, its objectives, 
and the need for its enactment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the joint state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4117) to authorize Fed- 
eral grants to assist in the development 
and operation of studies and projects to 
help older persons; and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. HILL (for him- 
self and Mr. KENNEDY), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The joint statement presented by Mr. 
Hitt is as follows: 

JOINT STATEMENT BY SENATORS HILL AND 

KENNEDY 

The bill, entitled “The Senior Citizens 
Opportunity and Security Act,” authorizes 
a total of 8154½ million for a 6-year pro- 
gram. The funds are to be granted on a 
matching basis to States, local communities, 
and nonprofit organizations and institutions 
to finance action projects aimed at helping 
older people in one or more of the following 
ways: to secure employment and self-em- 
ployment through the aid of loans and other 
financial assistance, to enjoy adequate retire- 
ment income, to live in decent homes, to 
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obtain proper medical care, to share in vol- 
untary hospital insurance protection, to re- 
ceive rehabilitation service of various kinds 
and vocational retraining, and to benefit 
from increased research and training of 
personnel in fields important to older citi- 
zens. 

The 6-year program envisaged by the bill 
centers upon the development and expansion 
of pilot, or demonstration, projects con- 
ducted by States, local communities, and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations for the benefit 
of our older people. 

Although science has prolonged the aver- 
age life in America to an age never before 
attained in the Nation’s history, our society 
has yet to take adequate measures to render 
that longer life truly livable. 

Because of inadequacies in existing laws 
or because of circumstances over which our 
older people have little or no control, mil- 
lions of our finest citizens as they grow older 
are being deprived of the opportunity for 
normal, self-reliant, happy lives, for satis- 
factory standards of living and suitable 
homes, for their rightful place in the life of 
the community. 

Today we are wasting resources of incal- 
culable value: the accumulated knowledge, 
the mature wisdom, the seasoned experience, 
the skilled capacities, the proven productiv- 
ity of a great and growing number of our 
people—our senior citizens. At the very time 
when America’s success in the contest with 
communism demands the fullest utilization 
of the talents and productive capacities of 
all our people, millions of our most able, 
most experienced and most dependable 
workers are being foreclosed from participa- 
tion, even on a part-time basis, in the Na- 
tion’s labor force. Our population is aging 
and employment of older person is sharply 
declining. Yet we have done little to make 
sure that our most highly trained, skilled, 
and valuable older workers have an oppor- 
tunity to keep their talents at work in their 
own and their country's behalf. 

A number of constructive pilot and demon- 
stration projects are already underway in 
several States and cities, and many more will 
begin with passage of the bill. 

We propose a threefold program: First, 
action on a scale large enough to be mean- 
ingful. Second, continuing study and analy- 
sis, not of theories but of real, vital programs 
voluntarily participated in by large numbers 
of our senior citizens. Third, a national 
conference to be held while experimental 
projects are underway as a forerunner of 
further action. 

Most communities are not today equipped 
to meet the leisure-time needs of older re- 
tired residents, or to rehabilitate, retrain 
and restore to activity and productiveness 
older people who do not wish and cannot 
afford complete withdrawal from active eco- 
nomic and social participation. No pragram 
which omits any aspects of the problem of 
the aging can hope to offer an overall ap- 
proach toward solution. America’s concern 
is with human dignity and human worth, yet 
today with respect to our senior citizens 
we are far from living up to the best of 
which we are capable. We cannot afford 
to continue this costly waste, either from 
the standpoint of the national interest or 
from that of the individual American. 


CLARIFICATION OF APPLICATION 
OF NAVIGATION RULES FOR THE 
GREAT LAKES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Secretary of the Treasury 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to clarify the application of naviga- 
tion rules for the Great Lakes and their 
connecting and tributary waters, and 
for other purposes. 
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I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp a section-by-sec- 
tion analysis of the proposed legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the section-by- 
section analysis of the bill will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4119) to clarify the ap- 
plication of navigation rules for the 
Great Lakes and their connecting and 
tributary waters, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The section-by-section analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. Macnuson is as follows: 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 


Section 1: This section would clarify the 
applicability of the rules for preventing col- 
lisions on the Great Lakes and connecting 
and tributary waters by making the rules 
specifically applicable to all vessels navi- 
gating upon such waters when within the 
jurisdiction of the United States 

This would be accomplished by amend- 
ing obsolete phraseology and bringing the 
applicability provisions of the Great Lakes 
rules into conformity with the applicabil- 
ity provisions of rules governing harbors, 
rivers, and inland waters of the United States 
other than the Great Lakes. 

The original enactment providing rules 
for preventing collisions was the act of April 
19, 1864 (ch. 69, 13 Stat. 58). That act made 
the rules applicable on all waters, to be 
followed by vessels of the Navy and the mer- 
cantile marine of the United States. That 
applicability was continued in section 4233 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
in 1878. Since that time, exceptions to sec- 
tion 4233 have been enacted into law and 
there are now four different sets of rules 
governing the prevention of collisions. 

The first set of rules is found in the inter- 
national rules which are applicable to pub- 
lic and private vessels of the United States 
upon the high seas and certain connect- 
ing waters. These rules are contained in 
the act of October 11, 1951 (ch. 495, 65 Stat. 
406; 33 U. S. C. 143 et seq.). 

The second set is found in the Great Lakes 
rules which are applicable to all public and 
private vessels of the United States navigat- 
ing upon the Great Lakes and their con- 
necting waters. ‘These rules are contained 
in the act of February 8, 1895 (ch. 64, 28 
Stat. 645; 33 U.S. C. 241 et seq.). 

The third set is found in the western riv- 
ers rules which are applicable to all vessels 
upon parts of certain western rivers. These 
rules are based on section 4223 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, which was revised by the act 
of May 21, 1948 (ch. 328, 62 Stat. 249; 33 
U. S. C. 301 et seq.) . 

The fourth set is found in the inland rules 
which are applicable to all vessels upon the 
rivers, harbors, and other inland waters of 
the United States (except the Great Lakes 
and connecting waters and parts of certain 
western rivers). These rules are contained in 
the act of June 7, 1897, as amended (ch. 4, 
30 Stat. 86; 33 U. S. C. 154 et seq.). 

It is clear that, at the time of the enact- 
ment of the Revised Statutes in 1878, section 
4233, the forerunner of all the various rules, 
was directed specifically to vessels of the 
United States. However, at the same time, 
section 4401 of the Revised Statutes pro- 
vided that all coastwise seagoing vessels and 
all vessels navigating the Great Lakes should 
be subject to the navigation laws of the 
United States, when navigating within the 
jurisdiction thereof (46 U. S. C. 364). Since 
1878, revision of the rules have made the 
Inland Rules and Western Rivers Rules 
specifically applicable to all vessels, thus 
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obviating the necessity of invoking the pro- 
visions of Revised Statutes 4401 in connec- 
tion with foreign vessels in those waters. 
Section 1 of the proposed bill would do the 
same thing to the applicability language of 
the Great Lakes Rules and will specifically 
declare that they are special rules duly made 
by local authority, in the sense of rule 30 of 
the International Rules (act of October 11, 
1951, supra; 33 U. S. C. 147b). The addition 
of the phrase “when within the territorial 
waters of the United States” has been added 
to make it clear that the legislation is in- 
tended to cover only waters within the juris- 
diction of the United States and that United 
States vessels when within the Canadian 
territorial waters will be subject to the 
navigation laws of that country. Present 
language is ambiguous in that regard. 

Sec. 2. This section would amend the 
provisions relating to the penalty for violat- 
ing the Great Lakes Rules. The present 
penalty section was contained in the act of 
February 8, 1895 (ch. 64, 28 Stat. 649; 33 
U. S. C. 244) and provided for a fine of $200, 
which could be assessed against the vessel 
for a violation of the act. Although that 
statute, as amended, authorizes the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard (authority 
transferred to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by Reorganization Plan 26, 1950) to 
establish other regulations which “shall have 
the force of law” (33 U. S. C. 248), there is 
no specific penalty for violating those regu- 
lations. Furthermore, a penalty provision 
applicable to the pilot, engineer, mate, or 
master of vessels, although it was originally 
contained in section 4413 of the Revised 
Statutes (46 U. S. C. 381) and is included in 
the Inland Rules (33 Stat. 158) and the 
Western River Rules (33 Stat. 354) is not 
presently included in the Great Lakes Rules. 
In order to facilitate the enforcement of the 
rules and authorized regulations, it is de- 
sirable that such a penalty provision be 
added. The change of the penalty now con- 
tained in the statute from $200 to $500 will 
bring the penalty provisions into conformity 
with the penalty provisions of the Western 
Rivers Rules, revised by the act of May 21, 
1948 (ch. 328, 62 Stat. 250; 33 U. S. C. 354, 
355). 

Section 3: This section would repeal sec- 
tions 4412 and 4413 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended. These two sections have been 
specifically repealed only as far as the Inland 
rules are concerned (June 7, 1897, ch. 4, 30 
Stat. 103; 46 U. S. C. 381). However, they 
were also repealed by implication as far as 
the United States vessels subject to the Great 
Lakes rules were concerned by the acts of 
February 8, 1895 (ch. 64, 28 Stat. 650) and 
February 19, 1895 (ch. 102, 28 Stat. 672). 
They were further repealed by implication 
as to the western rivers by the act of May 
21, 1948 (62 Stat. 250; 33 U. S. C. 353, 354). 
The two sections may now be applicable to 
foreign vessels on the Great Lakes; however, 
this applicability has been questioned. The 
proposed amendment of 33 U. S. C. 241 will 
bring foreign vessels on the Great Lakes 
within that section. It follows that after 
such amendment the application of sections 
4412 and 4413 of the Revised Statutes will 
have been completely superseded with re- 
spect to the Great Lakes. Section 3 would 
specifically repeal sections 4412 and 4413 for 
the Great Lakes and western rivers, 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 5 OF AIR 
COMMERCE ACT OF 1926, RELAT- 
ING TO SALE OF CERTAIN SERV- 
ICES TO OWNER OF AN AIRCRAFT 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 

request of the Secretary of the Air Force, 

I introduce for appropriate reference a 

bill to amend section 5 of the Air Com- 

merce Act of 1926 to authorize the sale 
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of goods and services by any depart- 
ment or independent establishment to 
the owner of an aircraft or his agent in 
an emergency, and for other purposes. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 
The bill (S. 4120) to amend section 5 
of the Air Commerce Act of 1926 to au- 
thorize the sale of goods and services by 
any department or independent estab- 
lishment to the owner of an aircraft or 
his agent in an emergency, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, in 1958 the World Health Or- 
ganization will celebrate its 11th anni- 
versary. Those of us who have been in- 
terested in WHO during its first decade 
of life are especially eager that this an- 
niversary be marked in an appropriate 
manner. After many consultations with 
organizations and doctors who are inti- 
mately in touch with WHO activities, it 
has occurred to us that the most appro- 
priate gesture to the World Health Or- 
ganization would be an invitation by our 
Government to hold the 1958 World 
Health Assembly in the United States. 

This Assembly would provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the ministers and 
directors of health from WHO's 88 mem- 
ber countries, to view American health 
and medical methods, as well as an op- 
portunity to focus American public at- 
tention on the economic and social pro- 
gram of the United Nations. 

Because the cost of holding such an 
assembly in the United States would ex- 
ceed the amount provided in WHO’s 
budget for holding the assembly at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, the WHO headquar- 
ters, an additional sum of $400,000 has 
seemed sufficient. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am happy 
to submit a joint resolution today in con- 
junction with Representative Jupp, of 
Minnesota, who is submitting a com- 
panion resolution in the other House, to 
implement these objectives. This joint 
resolution would authorize an appropria- 
tion to enable the United States to ex- 
tend the invitation to the World Health 
Organization to hold the 11th World 
Health Assembly in the United States. I 
ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the 11th World Health Assembly 
is scheduled to be held in 1958; and 

Whereas the year 1958 is considered par- 
ticularly appropriate for holding the assem- 
bly in the United States since that year will 
mark the decennial anniversary of the entry 
into force of the constitution of the World 
Health Organization, which was originally 
drawn up and signed in New York City; and 

Whereas the assembly and related func- 
tions will provide outstanding opportunities 
for the ministers and directors of health of 
the World Health Organization’s 88 member 
countries to view American health and medi- 
cal methods in practice, and to make and 
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renew friendships among American health 
and medical leaders; and 

Whereas the assembly will focus public 
attention in the United States on the impor- 
tant work of the World Health Organization 
as an integral part of the economic and 
social program of the United Nations and as 
a constructive work contributing to better 
international appreciation and world peace; 
and 

Whereas American health and medical 
groups and certain urban organizations have 
suggested arrangements to make the World 
Health Assembly in the United States a par- 
ticularly useful professional occasion through 
related seminars, field trips, and social ac- 
tivities; and 

Whereas the cost of holding an Assembly 
in the United States would exceed the 
amount provided in the budget of the World 
Health Organization for holding an Assembly 
in Geneva, Switzerland, the headquarters of 
the organization: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That there is authorized 
to be appropriated to the Department of 
State, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $400,000 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses in- 
cident to organizing and holding the 
Eleventh World Health Assembly in the 
United States. Funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this authorization shall be available 
for advance contribution to the World Health 
Organization for additional costs incurred by 
the organization in holding the Iith 
World Health Assembly outside the organi- 
zatlon's headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland; 
and shall be available for expenses incurred 
by the Department of State, on behalf of the 
United States as host government, including 
personal services without regard to civil- 
service and classification laws; employment 
of aliens; travel expenses without regard to 
the Standardized Government Travel Regu- 
lations and to the rates of per diem allow- 
ances in lieu of subsistence expenses under 
the Travel Expense Act of 1949; rent of 
quarters by contract or otherwise; and hire 
of passenger motor vehicles. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, I introduced the joint resolu- 
tion, and earnestly hope that we may 
still have time to act upon it favorably 
during the present session of Congress. 
I ask that the joint resolution be appro- 
priately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 183) 
authorizing an appropriation to enable 
the United States to extend an invitation 
to the World Health Organization to 
hold the 11th World Health Assembly 
in the United States in 1958, introduced 
by Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


ADDITIONAL AID FOR MARSHAL 
TITO—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee this morn- 
ing conducted a hearing with regard to 
the proposed $65 million of additional 
aid for Tito and Yugoslavia. 

Mr. President, I do not agree with the 
position taken by the administration or 
the Secretary of the Treasury that we 
should provide additional aid to support 
that Communist government. My feel- 
ing is that if Tito can walk the streets 
of Moscow treading on rosebuds, enjoy- 
ing the plaudits of the Communist multi- 
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tude, then it is no longer necessary that 
we squeeze the resources out of our hard- 
pressed taxpayers to give him arms to 
protect himself from his old and new 
friends. Apparently his friendship with 
the Soviet Union has been reestablished, 
and I see no need of our continuing to 
pile additional millions of dollars of for- 
eign aid to be sent to Yugoslavia in add- 
tion to what we have already given that 
country. It seems to me it would be just 
as well to tell Tito that we agree with 
him, that his danger of being overrun by 
Russia has subsided. 

It was thought that if he went to Mos- 
cow he might be boiled in oil. He now 
finds that he can go there and be com- 
pletely safe and be greeted as an old 
friend and welcomed back into the fold. 

I have always questioned whether it 
was wise for us to demonstrate a greater 
interest in defending another country 
than that country would take in saving 
itself. It seems to me that Tito should 
pay for the arms we send to Yugoslavia, 
just as Egypt agreed to pay for the arms 
supplied to her by Russia. It might be a 
good idea to sell him all the spare parts 
he wants for the equipment he has, but 
I see no reason to give anything to him. 

Mr. President, I send forward an 
amendment to the bill (H. R. 11356), the 
foreign-aid bill, and ask that it be print- 
ed and lie on the desk awaiting the day 
when the foreign-aid bill comes before 
the Senate for consideration. I offer the 
amendment on behalf of myself and the 
senior Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
ELLENDER]. I suggest that we appro- 
priate no more for foreign aid this year 
than we appropriated last year. My rec- 
ollection is that the administration re- 
quested $4,700,000,000, and I suggest that 
we appropriate no more than we appro- 
priated for the foreign-aid program last 
year, which was $2,765,875,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 


ECONOMIC WELFARE OF INDIANS 
LIVING ON INDIAN RESERVA- 
TIONS—CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2632) to direct 
the Secretary of Commerce to conduct a 
particular survey in order to assist in 
promoting the economic welfare of In- 
dians living on Indian reservations in the 
United States, and that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Senate bill 2632 was considered at an 
executive session of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee yesterday, 
and it was the unanimous opinion of the 
committee that the predominant sub- 
ject matter of the proposed legislation 
lies within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
I was therefore instructed by my com- 
mittee to make this unanimous-consent 
request for its referral to that committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous consent, 

addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 

order to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
By Mr. HILL: 

Commencement Day address delivered by 
him at the Woman's Medical College of Penn- 
Sylvania, at Philadelphia, Pa., on June 7, 
1956. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce for the 
information. of the Senate—and I call 
the attention of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader to this announcement—that 
Calendar No. 2311, H. R. 9952, which pro- 
vides for a lump-sum readjustment pay- 
ment for members of the Reserve com- 
ponents who are involuntarily released 
from active duty, has been cleared for 
action on the floor. My staff has com- 
municated with the minority policy 
committee. I should like to give notice 
that it is likely that bill, which has al- 
ready been cleared by the minority pol- 
icy committee, will be sandwiched in 
some time during this week or the early 
part of next week. 

The Senate will not be in session on 
Wednesday, July 4. The majority leader 
will be out of the city the latter part of 
this week and next week, but his friends, 
the minority leader and the assistant ma- 
jority leader, are going to assume some 
of the majority leader's duties. The Sen- 
ate will be in session on Monday and 
Tuesday and Thursday and Friday of 
next week. It will take the day off only 
on July Fourth. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NUCLEAR- 
POWERED MERCHANT SHIP 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its dsagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 6243) authorizing the 
construction of a nuclear-powered mer- 
chant ship to promote the peacetime ap- 
plication of atomic energy, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
June 20, 1956, the Senate passed H. R. 
6243, authorizing the construction of a 
nuclear-powered merchant ship to pro- 
mote the peacetime application of atomic 
energy, and for other purposes, with 
amendments. 

The House disagreed to the Senate 
amendments and has requested a con- 
ference. 

I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the request of the 
House for a conference, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. PASTORE, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. BUTLER, 
and Mr. Durr conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
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the consideration of executive business, 
for action on the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Ninety-four postmasters. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGAN- 
IZATION AND EUROPEAN RE- 
GIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Frederick Blake Payne, of New York, 
to be Director, Office of Economic Affairs, 
United States Mission to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and Euro- 
pean Regional Organizations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William B. Herlands, of New York, to 
be United States district judge for the 
southern district of New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be imme- 
diately notified of the nominations today 
confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 256, and I ask that it be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be read for informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 256) was read by the legislative 
clerk, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 6782), to amend sec- 
tion 7 of “An act making appropriations to 
provide for the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1903, and for other purposes,” approved 
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July 1, 1902, as amended, the Clerk of the 
House is authorized and directed to make 
the following correction: 

In section 3 of the bill strike out “year.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, section 3 of the act reads: 

Sec. 3. The first section of this act shall 
take effect on November next year after the 
approval of this act. 


The concurrent resolution simply 
strikes out the word “year,” which was 
erroneosuly included in the section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 256) was 
considered and agreed to. 


COST OF HIGH DAM IN HELLS 
CANYON 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
May 29 I inserted in the body of the 
Recorpd a table which showed the cost 
to each State if the Federal Government 
built the high dam in Hells Canyon of 
the Snake River. On May 31 the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr, NEUBERGER] voiced objection to this 
table, basing his objection on the grounds 
that the Bonneville project has been 
ahead of schedule in its paybacks to the 
Federal Government. The junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon completely misses the 
main point of my contentions in this 
matter when he expresses the belief that 
merely because a Federal power project 
pays itself out more Federal moneys 
should be expended on the development 
of public power. I maintain that when 
private money is available and willing, it 
is a waste of the taxpayers’ money to 
build the same project with public funds. 
Mr. President, we have many uses for 
public money, not the least of which 
are the balancing of the budget and the 
reduction of the deficit; so I must again 
voice my objection to doing with Federal 
money that which private money is not 
only willing to do but is doing, 

In this respect I have in my hands 
Bulletin No. 153, dated June 25, 1956, 
of the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce entitled “Federal Spending 
Facts” which carries a short discussion 
of the Hells Canyon project and another 
breakdown on the cost to each State if 
the 5 Government undertakes this 
work. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bul- 
letin be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL SPENDING FacTs—POLITICcsS IN HELLS 
CANYON AND WHAT IT May Cost AMERICAN 
"TAXPAYERS > 
The majority leadership in Congress seems 

determined to put through a bill which 

would add a totally unnecessary burden of 
one-half billion dollars on American tax- 

payers, The first official move in this di- 

rection was made last week by the Senate 

Interior Committee when it favorably re- 

ported S. 1333. This bill, introduced by Sen- 

ator Morse, of Oregon, authorizes construc- 
tion of a Federal hydroelectric project at 

Helis Canyon in the Snake River between 

Idaho and Oregon. A similar bill, H. R. 

4719, introduced by Representative Prost, of 
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Idaho, will be voted on by the House Interior 
Committee June 26. 

Federal construction of this project is un- 
necessary for the simple reason that the 
power potential of the Helis Canyon reach 
of the Snake River is already in process of 
development with private financing. On Au- 
gust 4, 1955, the Federal Power Commission, 
acting in accordance with its responsibility 
under the Federal Water Power Act of 1920, 
issued a license to the Idaho Power Co, to 
construct three hydro projects in the Snake 
River. Three months later construction 
workers and equipment were at the site of 
the first dam to be built and work on it 
has now been under way over 7 months. 

If the Federal Hells Canyon project should 
be authorized and started, however, the pri- 
vate development would, for practical pur- 
poses, have to be stopped. Moreover, the 
millions of dollars spent and the work done 
to date would be wasted because the Federal 
project would be located at a different site 
than the first dam under the company’s plan. 
There is the probability, too, that the tax- 
payers would have to bear this loss since 
the company is proceeding under a duly au- 
thorized Federal license. 

Since a move is on, nevertheless, to au- 
thorize the Federal project, the obvious ques- 
tion is, why? In considering the question, 
account should be taken of these facts from 
proceedings of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion on the matter: 

1. The decision of the FPC in granting the 
license to Idaho Power Co. was no hurried 
action. It was made after lengthy hearings 
and study and after opponents, as well as 
proponents, of private development of Hells 
Canyon had been given ample opportunity to 
be heard. 

2. There is very little difference in the 
power-producing capacity of the company’s 
three dams and the proposed single Federal 
dam. The dependable capacity of the former 
will be 767,000 kilowatts as compared to 
785,000. kilowatts for the Federal dam. The 
Federal project, however, would cost a quar- 
ter billion dollars more than the 3-dam 
project. 

8. The FPC found that other benefits, such 
as flood control, navigation and recreation, 
“could be effectuated to about the same ex- 
tent under either the private or Federal 
plan of development.” The Commission 
noted, however, that under private develop- 
ment these benefits “will be realized without 
expense to the United States.” 

4, The Commission concluded that the 
private company’s 3-dam project “is best 
adapted to a comprehensive plan” for de- 
veloping the Snake River in the Hells Canyon 
area. It also stated its judgment that “the 
United States itself should not undertake 
the development of the water resources of 
the Hells Canyon reach of the Snake River.” 
THE POLITICAL ANGLES IN THE HELLS CANYON 

BILLS 

It is clear from the findings of the FPC 
that the power needs of the Pacific North- 
west will be served sooner and just as well 
by the company’s plan as by the proposed 
Federal project. The main difference is that 
the Federal project requires involuntary 
financing by all taxpayers while the private 
project is being financed by investors. A 
second difference is that the private project 
will help finance the Government to the 
tune of almost $10 million a year in taxes. 

What, then, is the reason for the present 
effort to substitute the Federal project for 
‘private development at Hells Canyon? The 
only apparent logical reason is that its sup- 
porters believe it will serve a political pur- 
pose. Here are some of the political angles 
in connection with it: 

1. The 2 bills being actively considered in 
the Senate and the House were introduced 
by 2 Members of Congress who have cam- 
paigned in the past and continue to cam- 
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paign on the basis of putting through a 
Federal Hells Canyon bill. 

2. The granting of the license to the Idaho 
Power Co. has been termed by some admin- 
istration opponents as a “giveaway” by the 
administration; and this charge is being 
made in spite of the fact that it was a unani- 
mous decision by a bipartisan commission. 
Nevertheless, some politicians seem to think 
political hay can be made from the charge, 
not taking into account, of course, the fact 
that they open themselves to the charge of 
taking away money from taxpayers of all the 
States for an unnecessary purpose. 

3. The Federal Hells Canyon project was 
included in Senate Majority Leader LYNDON 
JOHNSON’s 13-point program “from the 
heart” which he announced last November 
as the legislative objectives of his party in 
1956. 0 

4. Representative CHENOWETH, Republican 
of Colorado, who has previously opposed the 
Federal project informed the press June 11 
that he had made a deal with House Speaker 
RAYBURN to get the Hells Canyon bill out of 
the House Interior Committee of which he is 
a member. By his agreeing to vote for the 
bill, or abstain from voting, the deadlock in 
the committee would be broken. In return 
for this action, he said, Speaker RAYBURN 
agreed to use his influence to get the $156 
million Fryingpan-Arkansas bill cleared for 
House action. This Colorado project, inci- 
dentally, was also included in Senator 
JOHNSON’s 13-point program. 


WHAT THE FEDERAL PROJECT WOULD COST EACH 
STATE 


So that taxpayers of each of the States can 
see how much money will be taken unneces- 
sarily out of their States to finance the Fed- 
eral Hells Canyon project if it is approved 
by Congress, the table below allocates its 
cost to the States on the basis of their re- 
spective shares of the present Federal tax 
burden. The $508.3 million total cost con- 
sists of $356.8 million for project construc- 
tion, $22 million for interest during con- 
struction, and $129.5 million for transmis- 
sion facilities: 


Cost of 
project to 
the States 

emen . $4, 625, 530 
Arizona... 7 42 2, 134. 860 
Arkansas.. 40 2, 338, 180 
California. 9.29 | 47, 221,070 
1.14 5, 794, 620 
1.88 9, 556, 040 
.52 2, 643, 160 
1.62 8, 234, 460 
1.34 6, 811, 220 
+25 1, 270, 750 
7.59 | 38, 579, 970 
2.41 | 12, 250,030 
1. 26 6, 404, 580 
-98 4, 981, 340 
+99 5, 032, 170 
1.10 5, 591, 300 
37 1, 880, 710 
2.19 | 11,131, 
3.24 | 16, 468, 
5.68 | 28,769, 
1.70 


mo 
= 
8888882 


Mississippi.. 45 287, 
Missouri 2.47 | 12, 555, 
30 1, 524. 

74 3, 761, 420 

— 17 864, 110 

27 1, 372, 410 

3.71 18, 857, 930 

30 1. 524. 900 

14.95 75, 990, 850 

1.41 7, 167, 030 

19 965, 770 

6.26 | 31,819, 580 

1.02 5, 184, 660 

+93 4, 727, 190 

7.12 | 36, 190, 960 

- 52 2, 643, 160 

62 3.151, 460 

-23 1, 169,090 

1.17 5, 947, 110 

4.22 | 21, 450, 260 

ba «33 1, 677. 300 

Wem 15 762, 450 


y 8 
June 26 
Percent of 
Federal Cost of 
tax burden | project to 
borne by | the States 
the States 
1,49 | $7, 573, 670 
1.60 8, 132, 800 
+ 66 „ 354, 780 
2.00 | 10, 166, 000 
15 762, 450 
1. 25 6, 353, 750 


1 Estimate as submitted by a representative of the 
Department of the Interior to the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee during its hearings on the bill. 


APOLOGY TO SENATOR LEHMAN 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on June 
20, an incident occurred in which two 
security officers from the Department of 
Defense and a member of the Capitol 
Police Force inspected a part of my office 
in the Senate Office Building without 
notice or consultation with me and, of 
course, without obtaining my prior per- 
mission. The account of the visit of 
these officers was carried widely in the 
press. 

The following day, on June 21, I re- 
ported the incident to the Senate in some 
detail, and pointed out the potential 
danger in permitting unauthorized in- 
spection of congressional premises by 
administrative agencies of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

In the long debate which ensued, many 
Senators, including the majority and 
minority leaders and the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the Air Force of 
the Committee on Armed Services, ex- 
pressed regret and concern over the 
incident. 

In the meantime, the Subcommittee on 
the Air Force of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, under the chair- 
manship of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON], held a hearing at 
which testimony was taken concerning 
the incident. At the hearing, Mr. Mans- 
field D. Sprague, general counsel of the 
Department of Defense, advised the 
committee that a letter of apology to me 
would be issued from the Department of 
Defense. A full transcript of the hear- 
ing by the subcommittee was introduced 
into the record yesterday by its distin- 
guished chairman. 

This morning, General Counsel Mans- 
field D. Sprague visited me in my office 
and personally handed to me a letter of 
apology from the Department of De- 
fense, and expressed the personal regret 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the letter of 
apology from the Department of Defense 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1956. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: I am writing you 
concerning the incident which occurred in 
a portion of your office on June 20. I am 
doing so because I have been attending the 
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hearings of the Subcommittee on the Alr 
Force to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee as the representative of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and was present at the 
session of the committee on June 21 at which 
testimony was taken concerning the unfor- 
tunate debugging incident. 

The first I knew of the matter was at that 
hearing and I would like to call your atten- 
tion to what I said which appears on page 
15 of the record: 

“Mr. SPRAGUE. Mr. Chairman, if you think 
it would be advisable, and I do, I would be 
glad to see to it that a letter of apology to 
Senator LEHMAN is issued from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. But I do feel on the basis 
of what the gentlemen have said, that they 
were just trying to carry out their normal 
duties.” 

Thereafter, Senator SYMINGTON suggested 
that I might call on you personally. I did 
so, but I was very sorry to find that you were 
on the floor of the Senate. I thereupon re- 
quested your secretary to convey to you the 
apology which I had intended to make per- 
sonally, 

Today I have read the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of June 21 pertaining to this incident 
and the report of the proceedings before the 
Symington subcommittee of June 21 at which 
the two security officers and the Senate po- 
liceman testified. 

First of all let me say that while the rec- 
ord does not reflect it, I have the personal 
assurance of the two security officers that 
they at no time discussed the matter with 
a representative of any newspaper, I have 
no idea how it received the initial publicity 
in the New York Times. 

Secondly, I agree fully with the statements 
which appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
referred to wherein it is indicated that all 
three of the men should have obtained your 
permission to investigate a portion of your 
office. It is most unfortunate that this did 
not occur to them, perhaps because they were 
acting through a Senate police officer or be- 
cause permission was requested of your re- 
ceptionist, which appears to have been 
granted, according to their testimony. 

Thirdly, the fact that it was a portion of 
your office that was investigated is no re- 
fiection whatsoever on you, sir, but was solely 
a coincidence based on its proximity to the 
room in which the hearings were being held 
in which a portion of the wall adjoining your 
office had been under repair. 

The presence of the Department of De- 
fense security officers at the hearings of the 
Symington committee has been for the sole 
purpose of protecting not only the witnesses, 
but the members of the staff, and, in fact, 
the committee itself and the security of the 
United States. Their zealousness in the per- 
formance of their duty resulted in the inva- 
sion of your privacy, for which I apologize 
on behalf of the Department of Defense. 
I explained the occurrence to Secretary Wil- 
son and my intention to write such a letter 
as this to you and I would like you to know 
that in his absence he wanted me to express 
his personal regret that the incident oc- 
curred in the manner in which it did. 

Respectfully, 
MANSFIELD D. SPRAGUE. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO SENATOR 
KNOWLAND, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I think the 
distinguished majority leader will be in- 
terested to know that today is the anni- 
versary of the birth of the distinguished 
minority leader of the Senate, WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND. I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to say that I am sure all of us 
wish him many happy returns of the 
day and many years of success and hap- 
piness. 
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Senator KNOWLAND, a very able man, 
has furnished the Republican Members 
of the Senate with able and courageous 
leadership at all times since I have been 
in the Senate, and has earned the respect, 
I am sure, of all Senators on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Therefore, Mr. President, on this occa- 
sion I am happy to call attention to the 
fact that today is his birthday anniver- 
sary, and to wish him happiness and 
success in the future. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I apologize for my ignorance, and I 
envy the Senator from Connecticut. If 
I had been possessed of the knowledge 
he has just indicated he is possessed of, I 
would have taken great pleasure in mak- 
ing the announcement myself. 

I wish to associate myself with every- 
thing the very able Senator from Con- 
necticut has said about the distinguished 
minority leader. There is no Member of 
the Senate to whom I am more devoted 
or for whom I have greater respect. 

Always honorable, always diligent, 
ever conscious of the problems of his 
Nation and of the world, he leads the 
minority with courage and with convic- 
tion. In the 20 years I have served in 
Washington, I do not believe I have ever 
observed a session which has been freer 
of envy, jealousy, or acrimony than the 
session of the Senate this year. Although 
I like to feel that in part I have been re- 
sponsible for that situation, I do not 
think anyone is more entitled to receive 
the plaudits of the country and the Sen- 
ate than is the distinguished minority 
leader. 

This morning, when the prayer was 
concluded, the minority leader handed 
me a copy of the calendar, on which he 
had written a statement on the part 
of the minority policy committee in re- 
gard to every measure on the calendar. 
At this session we have passed literally 
hundreds of bills; but we have never 
taken up one bill without the knowledge 
and, I believe, without the consent of 
the minority leader. By working closely 
together and by understanding each 
other’s problems, we have been able to 
accomplish much which otherwise would 
simply not have been accomplished. 

The minority leader is one of the 
youngest grandfathers I know, and one 
of the finest minority leaders. 

It is my wish that he will have many 
more happy birthdays, and that he will 
forever remain the minority leader. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thank the 
majority leader; and I wish to say to 
him that if I have been remiss in not ob- 
serving the amenities, it is due to igno- 
rance on my part. Possibly it would 
have been better if, in advance, I had 
called the attention of the majority lead- 
er to the fact that today is Senator 
KNowLAND’s birthday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No, Mr. 
President; it has been quite appropriate 
for the Senator from Connecticut to have 
done what he has just done. I did not 
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mean to indicate any criticism of him; 
I simply meant to congratulate him. 

Mr. BUSH. Certainly we are very ap- 
preciative of the wonderful spirit of the 
Senator from Texas, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I desire to associate 
myself with everything my distinguished 
colleagues have just said regarding the 
distinguished minority leader, the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND]. All of us—even all of us on this 
Side of the aisle—are very proud of Sen- 
ator KNOWLIAN D. After all, in addition 
to being the minority leader, he is a 
Democratic nominee, as well as a Repub- 
lican nominee. Therefore, not all of the 
credit should be given to the Republicans, 
because the Democrats of California also 
have nominated him. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I join my colleagues in 
wishing for the distinguished minority 
leader many more successful and happy 
years. Certainly he is a wonderful lead- 
er. Although I am on the Democratic 
side of the aisle, and come from the 
State of South Carolina, I wish to state 
that those who read the speech I made 
before the Democratic convention will 
see that there I said that although many 
persons in South Carolina think that 
one who is called a Republican has horns, 
yet certainly the distinguished minority 
leader is an extremely fine man. I am 
very glad, indeed, to join in extending to 
him congratulations and very best 
wishes, 


REQUEST FOR LEAVE TO ADDRESS 
THE SENATE AT CONCLUSION OF 
THE MORNING HOUR 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the morning hour, or not later 
than 1:10 p. m., I may be recognized 
to address the Senate for 15 minutes on 
the subject of Germany and NATO. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Humpureys of Kentucky in the chair), 
Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the request of the Senator from 
Vermont is a rather unusual one. The 
Senator from Vermont made a similar 
request on yesterday. 

Personally, I do not like to object to 
such requests; but I wonder whether the 
Senator from Vermont would mind wait- 
ing until the morning hour has been con- 
cluded. If we begin to establish priori- 
ties for recognition for 10 minutes, 12 
minutes, 14 minutes, and so forth, at 
1:30 or subsequent hours, we shall get 
into difficulties. The distinguished mi- 
nority leader and I have worked out a 
program for today, following the morn- 
ing hour; and if the Senator from Ver- 
mont will add his name to the list, that 
will take care of the situation. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ex- 
pect to make a series of eight short talks 
which, to my mind, represent my duty 
and a contribution which I can make to 
this body. I am willing to withdraw the 
request I have made, and later to request 
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recognition by the Presiding Officer or 
President pro tempore, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator from Vermont will withdraw his re- 
quest, Mr. President, then as soon as the 
morning hour is concluded, the unfinish- 
ed business will be laid before the Sen- 
ate; and I have asked that the name of 
the Senator from Vermont be included 
in the list at the desk, and I am sure he 
will be recognized. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 


FEDERAL PERSONNEL LEGISLATION 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, when I was a small boy 
of 9 or 10, my folks took me to a nearby 
amusement park. Among the main at- 
tractions was the “fun house.” Inside 
the “fun house” was a distortion mirror. 

If a person faced the distortion mirror 
from the left it made him appear slen- 
der; from the right it made him look 
fat; in the center, from close up, he re- 
sembled a pygmy; from a little distance 
he appeared to be a giant; and at inter- 
mediate points he became a jumbled 
combination—partly tall, partly short, 
some of him fat, and the rest of him thin. 

Nothing reminds me quite so much 
of that distortion mirror as the admin- 
istration’s action on Federal personnel 
legislation. 

Let me be specific: Such legislation 
when sponsored by the administration is 
good, but such legislation under another 
label is bad; administration proposals 
always bear a low-cost figure and a high 
value, whereas congressional proposals 
have a high cost and a low value—or so 
says the administration. 

My colleagues will recall the history of 
the fight waged by Congress to obtain a 
wage increase for Federal employees. 
During the closing days of the 83d Con- 
gress a bill providing for an increase 
of approximately 5 percent was approved 
and sent to the President, by whom it 
was vetoed on September 7, 1954, after 
Congress had adjourned and gone home. 

Four months later—on January 11, 
1955, to be exact—the administration 
advised Congress that on the basis of a 
“comprehensive study” it could recom- 
mend an increase of 5 percent in the pay 
of postal employees and a somewhat 
lesser amount for other Federal em- 
ployees. 

Mr. President, is it not strange that a 
5-percent increase should be vetoed, and 
an increase of the same amount recom- 
mended, all in the space of 4 short 
months? Was the first bill vetoed be- 
cause the increase originated in Con- 
gress, and not downtown? Or did the 
administration recommend an increase 
only after it reviewed the 1954 election 
returns? 

Early in the first session of the pres- 
ent Congress, a bill providing for a pay 
increase of somewhat more than 8 per- 
cent was passed, and sent to the Presi- 
dent. It, too, was vetoed. 

A third bill was quickly passed by Con- 
gress. It, like the bill that had been 
vetoed by the President, provided for 
somewhat more than an 8 percent pay 
increase. This bill, however, unlike the 
two former bills, was not vetoed, but was 
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signed, thereby bringing to an end a 
long-drawn-out fight on the part of 
Congress to accord Federal employees a 
merited increase in pay. 

What is there about an 8 percent pay 
increase that makes it unjustified one 
week, and justified only a few weeks 
later? Is it that the administration has 
a rule “Do it our way and as we say, or 
not at all?” 

Is it not strange that throughout the 
long fight to obtain a decent pay in- 
crease for Federal employees, the ad- 
ministration protested over and over on 
the basis of cost, but that since enact- 
ment of the bill, their spokesmen have 
shouted from the housetops, telling em- 
ployee groups of their generosity in 
giving them an increase. It should be 
noted, however, that the administra- 
tion’s self-proclaimed generosity to Fed- 
eral employees has become more and 
more pronounced as the magic month 
of November draws nearer. I wonder 
whether there could be a connection. 
Or is it that at this late date the ad- 
ministration has honestly come to real- 
ize that Federal employees were 
actually entitled to an increase all along, 
and that the administration was wrong 
in its prolonged opposition to an in- 
crease? 

Mr. President, we now see the tell- 
tale shadows of history repeating itself, 
this time in regard to retirement legis- 
lation. 

A few short weeks ago the adminis- 
tration opposed a major overhaul of the 
civil service retirement system. In- 
stead, the administration was wedded 
to the proposition of coordinating the 
civil service retirement system and the 
social security program—coordination 
without major improvement in the re- 
tirement benefits of Federal employees. 

The administration plan would have 
cost the Government some two hundred 
million dollars a year, and would even- 
tually have called for an employee con- 
tribution of 7½ percent. Yes, the ad- 
ministration could stand a two hundred 
million-plus expense for a bill of its own 
design, and Federal employees could af- 
ford a contribution of 742 percent of 
their pay for a plan designed for them— 
a plan that by their unanimous testi- 
mony they did not seek and did not de- 
sire. 

But, only a few weeks later when tes- 
tifying before the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, the adminis- 
tration changed its tune. 

The Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission stated: 

The Civil Service Commission holds the 
view that if the Government is to obtain 
an improved and favorable competitive posi- 
tion in the recruiting and retaining of quali- 
fied employees and wishes to regain its for- 
mer position of leadership in the field of 
progressive retirement legislation, the pres- 
ent 6-percent rate of employee deductions 
should be considered a maximum rate, which 
should not be increased. The Commission 
accordingly recommends that as a matter of 
policy 6 percent of salary be considered the 
maximum rate of employee contributions to 
the civil service retirement system. 


Mind you, this recommendation fol- 
lowed by only a few weeks the hearings 
on the Senate side, at which time the 
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Commission recommended a plan calling 
for a 7%-percent deduction. Also the 
Commission proposed modifications in 
the Senate-approved retirement bill that 
would reduce the Government’s cost to 
$165 million a year. This followed by 
only a few weeks their support of the 
administration bill that would have cost 
many millions of dollars more. 

The real point of all this is that it 
seems unmistakably clear that the ad- 
ministration will pay a price to secure 
something it desires and, moreover, will 
exact a toll from Federal employees for 
the same purpose. However, it is not 
so charitable when it comes to enact- 
ment of legislation which does not bear 
the administration’s label. It is a case 
of Papa knows best.” 

In commenting on the provision of the 
Senate-approved bill which would pro- 
vide a more favorable factor for the 
computation of retirement benefits, the 
Commission stated: 


We do not find this proposal objectionable 
in principle. Nor do we find the benefit it 
produces would be excessive when compared 
with benefits provided other officers and em- 
ployees. The Commission does believe that 
the cost involved in this provision must be 
carefully considered. 


In other words, there is no objection 
as to principle. Neither is there objec- 
tion on the basis that the benefits are 
excessive. Yet there is objection because 
of the cost. 

Mr. President, I could not in good con- 
science object to a proposal that is sound 
in principle and which does not provide 
excessive benefits purely on the grounds 
that it will cost some money. 

Are we to deny Federal employees fair 
treatment because it will cost some 
money to give them fair treatment? 
Are we to allow the career service to de- 
cay and wither because it will cost money 
to keep it in proper repair? Are we to 
be satisfied with a second-class public 
service because it will cost a few extra 
dollars to provide an efficient and effec- 
tive first-class public service? I do not 
believe we will subscribe to such a short- 
sighted policy. 

On the Senate side, the administration 
spoke fervently in support of its coordi- 
nation plan because— 

Only through coordination can adequate 


survivorship benefits be provided. S. 2875 is 
inadequate in this respect. 


But what happened on the House side? 
It seems unbelievable, but the adminis- 
tration completely reversed itself by op- 
posing the survivorship benefits of 
S. 2875, not because they were inade- 
quate, as claimed by the administration 
representatives when they testified on the 
Senate side, but because they had sud- 
denly and without change become ex- 
cessive. 

I am convinced that it is the purpose 
of the administration to confuse and be- 
fuddle the issues, which are extremely 
complex at best, in order *o scuttle 
S. 2875. 

However, let me make one thing clear. 
S. 2875 is a good bill. It is a progressive 
bill. It is a desirable and greatly needed 
bill. It is the most important piece of 
employee legislation of recent decades. 
Its enactment would do more to improve 
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and strengthen the career service than 
any other measure considered by Con- 
gress since the turn of the century. 
Therefore, I do not propose to accept 
a diluted and emasculated substitute 
that falls short of the goal. If a proper 
and adequate measure cannot be enacted 
into law under the present administra- 
tion during this session, I am confident 
of eventual success. Just as in the case 
of the pay bills, justice and right will 
eventually prevail in regard to retire- 
ment legislation. 


PORTRAITS OF OUTSTANDING SEN- 
ATORS TO BE PLACED IN SENATE 
RECEPTION ROOM 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a Senate 
resolution sponsored by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
and myself. 

According to the provisions of Senate 
Resolution 145, the selection of 5 out- 
standing Senators whose portraits are to 
be placed in the Senate reception room 
was to be made over a period of 10 years, 
1 being selected every 2 years. 

Upon reflection, the members of our 
committee unanimously decided that it 
would be more satisfactory if the five 
Senators whose portraits are to be placed 
in the Senate reception room should all 
be chosen at once. Therefore, the pur- 
pose of the resolution which I am sub- 
mitting is to amend the original resolu- 
tion so as to provide that the 5 Senators 
be chosen by May of next year, although 
we hope the date will be 2 or 3 months 
earlier. i 

The resolution also provides that the 
amount to be appropriated for the com- 
mittee shall be increased from $5,000 to 
$10,000, although the committee does not 
expect that that amount will be expend- 
ed. However, it will take care of contin- 
gencies, particularly clerical help. The 
select committee feels that this proce- 
dure is far more effective. It has the 
approval of the majority leader and the 
minority leader, who were the sponsors 
of the original resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 297), submitted 
by Mr. Kennepy for himself and other 
Senators, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 145, 84th 
Congress, agreed to on August 2, 1955, au- 
thorizing the placing of paintings in the 5 
unfilled spaces in the Senate reception room, 
is amended as follows— 

(1) strike out all of section 3 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec, 3. The committee shall report to the 
Senate not later than May 1, 1957, its selec- 
tions of persons whose paintings shall be 
placed in the Senate reception room.“; and 

(2) strike out in section 4 “$5,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$10,000.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Humpureys of Kentucky in the chair). 
Is there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is concluded. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10986) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES] and other Senators, 
I offer the amendments which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, the amendments of the Senator 
from New Hampshire are to certain com- 
mittee amendments. The committee 
amendments have not yet been called up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ments. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Under the 
heading “Title V—Department of the 
Air Force—Aircraft and Related Pro- 
curement,” on page 23, at the beginning 
of line 17, it is proposed to strike out 
“$6,048,500,000" and insert 86,848,500, 
000”; on page 26, line 4, under the head- 
ing “Operation and Maintenance,” to 
strike out 83,684, 185,000“ and insert 
“$3,780,185,000"; and on page 29, after 
line 13, to insert lines 14 to 19, inclusive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] 
and other Senators to the committee 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 23, 
line 17, in lieu of “$6,848,500,000", it is 
proposed to insert “$6,398,500,000.”" 

On page 26, line 4, in lieu of ‘$3,780,- 
185,000”, it is proposed to insert “$3,770,- 
185,000.” 

On page 29, it is proposed to strike out 
lines 14 to 19 inclusive. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, the pending question is on agree- 
ing to the amendments of the Senator 
from New Hampshire to certain commit- 
tee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. At 1:30 
o'clock p. m., the time limitation will 
begin to operate, and there will be 45 
minutes to each side on the amendments 
of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand that it was the intention of the 
Senator from New Hampshire to ask 
that his amendments be considered en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does not have the information. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Maine have the informa- 
tion? 
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Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the amendments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order that Senators may be on 
notice, at 1:30 p. m. the time limitation 
will begin to operate in connection with 
the amendments of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, and there will be 45 
minutes to each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. FLANDERS obtained the floor. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Vermont cares 
to yield to me for that purpose, I shall be 
glad to suggest the absence of a quorum; 
or, if he prefers, he may proceed with- 
out it. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I think it might be 
just as well if I were to proceed without 
a quorum call, The majority leader and 
I have had experience with quorum calls, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well. 


FOREIGN POLICY 
IIL. GERMANY AND NATO 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, this 
second of the series of brief speeches 
makes a drastic proposal. It is that 
Chancellor Adenauer be encouraged to 
negotiate with the Soviet Government 
for the reuniting of East and West Ger- 
many, in return for a united Germany 
which agrees to be unarmed and neutral, 
but is otherwise free. 

The initial negotiations must be made 
with the Soviet Government, not with its 
puppet, East Germany. Warrant for this 
is to be found in the statement by Molo- 
tov, who, at the second high-level confer- 
ence, after flying to Moscow to consult 
with the present government, made it 
plain that East Germany would not be 
released except on terms which preserved 
its puppet, Communist government. 
The Soviet holds the power and the re- 
sponsibility not the puppet government, 

It may seem strange that I am making 
such a suggestion so soon after the visit 
of the Chancellor, in the course of which 
rearmament and reunion were both re- 
affirmed. I shall endeavor to show that 
the two are practically incompatible. 
Germany and we must recognize this fact 
of life. The choice between the two must 
be put up to the Soviet Government. 
This can be done with some hope of a 
useful decision, as I will endeavor to 
show later. 

First, let me recount a bit of history. 
About 2 years ago it had become clear 
to me that our endeavor to rearm Ger- 
many was an ill-conceived, expensive, 
and fruitless undertaking. Why this 
should be so is now becoming quite ob- 
vious. It was our own idea. It does 
not fit into the aspirations of the Ger- 
man people. It does arouse the fears of 
our allies. 

The deepest desire of the German peo- 
ple is to have their west and east re- 
united in peace and freedom. Rearma- 
ment does not serve this aspiration but 
blocks it. Why did we ever believe that 
the Soviet Government could be per- 
suaded to release East Germany to a re- 
armed Western Germany? The pro- 
posal has only to be stated and it becomes 
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evidently preposterous. Russia fears a 
rearmed enemy, and nothing we can say 
or do will remove that fear so long as we 
are pressing rearmament. The only way 
reunification could be effected under our 
program would be by a victorious war— 
World War III. Were we ever, are we 
now, prepared for that solution? 

The only rational explanation of our 
policy does us little credit from the moral 
standpoint. It is that we gave lip serv- 
ice to the German aspiration for unity, 
while urging for other reasons a rearma- 
ment which made unity impossible. It 
is true that rearmament was conceived 
to be in support of larger ends, the re- 
sistance to Soviet aggression and the de- 
fense of freedom in Western Europe. 
These are worthy ends and we must 
never cease to work for them, but their 
attainment received no useful support 
from the keystone of our policy—a re- 
vival of German military might. 

These matters were clearing up in my 
own mind and led to the thought that we 
might usefully revise and expand our 
policy. As suggested at the beginning, 
why not encourage Chancellor Adenauer 
to negotiate with the Kremlin for the re- 
unification of East Germany with a West 
Germany which is unarmed and neutral; 
but otherwise free? Were negotiations 
successful, a great and populous area 
would be recovered from behind the 
Curtain, the German people would attain 
a substantial measure of their aspira- 
tions, the understandable fears of the 
Russians would be relieved, and the West 
would be protected by a neutral zone ex- 
tending through Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland, from the North Sea to 
within 50 miles of the Adriatic. 

But would that neutral zone be a 
strength or a weakness for the defense 
of Western Europe? Would it not bring 
the vast Russian armies unopposed to the 
banks of the Rhine? Thinking, as we 
are so prone to do, in terms of World War 
II, it would be a serious weakness. But 
world war III which God and man for- 
bid—will be an atomic war. As I shall 
endeavor to show in a later talk of this 
series, the battlefront will not be a line 
drawn across the earth’s surface but a 
stratum of the upper air—atmosphere, 
stratosphere, ionosphere, extrasphere— 
what have you. We are living in a new 
world and thinking in an old one. 

With these thoughts in mind on Sep- 
tember 20, 1954, I went up into a hidden 
valley where is located the village capi- 
tal of my remote State, and in a publie 
speech suggested the usefulness of an 
unarmed, neutral, reunited Germany, 
negotiated for by the Chancellor of that 
newly freed country. 

Some slight notice of that speech ap- 
peared in American newspapers—about 
as much as experience had led me to 
expect. What was completely unex- 
pected was the notice taken of my words 
in Germany itself. I had unexpectedly 
touched upon a fear deep in German 
hearts—a fear generated by the sad ex- 
perience of two successive generations 
led to disaster by German general staffs, 
serving masters crazed by the lure of 
power. These correspondents had had 
enough of this. They wanted no more. 

Following this evidence of German 
misgivings, I communicated with high 
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officials of the State Department. I 
found our rearmament policy so firmly 
entrenched that it could not be recon- 
sidered. My efforts there ceased with 
my prediction that the policy of German 
rearmament would disintegrate every- 
thing it touched. This prophecy has 
been measurably fulfilled. 

My next step was to mention the mat- 
ter to others high in the administration. 
Here, too, I found a monolithic support 
for rearmament. While still believing 
it to be fruitless and dangerous, I was 
not prepared to oppose my own Repub- 
lican administration at a time when I 
was almost alone in my point of view. 
Being sure that events have so moved 
as to bring more support to the idea, I 
have no hesitation in speaking out again 
at this time. 

What has been said relates to German 
interests and German sentiment. There 
are also serious problems with our allies, 
particularly the French. 

When the French Assembly unwisely 
voted down the proposals for a European 
Defense Community, the situation be- 
came impossible. EDC, as it was called, 
would have permitted German, French, 
and other soldiers. to have served in an 
allied army, under allied commanders 
and an allied general staff. This would 
have allayed the fears of both the Ger- 
man and French peoples. Yet the 
French turned it down. 

For they are fearful. When T was in 
Paris last summer, a high-placed public 
figure said to me, “We are in favor of 
German reunification, but not too soon.” 
Both as to reunification and rearma- 
ment I had a similar unofficial report 
from one of our own embassy staff who 
had been on a tour of the country. 

Since the events just mentioned, there 

have been other evidences of the inherent 
weakness of the rearmament policy. 
The Chancellor visited Russia and re- 
turned with promises that German war 
prisoners would be returned. A few were. 
He made no headway on reunification. 
He was negotiating from weakness, for 
he had nothing with which to bargain: 
He could get no assurance of reunion, or 
of a thoroughgoing repatriation. With 
our assent he can have disarmament as a 
strong bargaining point. 
More recently an important election 
went against him and a part of the 
political coalition on which he depended 
has defected. The structure of revived 
military power was built on sand, and the 
foundations are crumbling. 

Meanwhile at the first Geneva confer- 
ence in July, 1955; the Soviet rulers be- 
came convinced of the truth that we had 
no military designs on them. This has 
permitted a change of policy on their 
part from threats to wooings. Further- 
more, the French have become so heavily 
engaged in North Africa that they are 
virtually. evacuating their military de- 
fense at home. 

NATO thus is weakened. General 
Gruenther is resigning. Lord Ismay’s 
hope for a political and economic func- 
tion for NATO comes to be about all 
that is left, and it is given strong support 
by the French Premier. 

Are we sure that the strength we can 
draw from German rearmament con- 
tinues to exist? We need to reexamine 
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this question in view of the obvious shift 
of tactics and strategy towards atomic 
warfare. 

On the other hand, can we have assur- 
ance that Germany will remain neutral? 
There is an old belief that a “power 
vacuum” will inevitably be filled. But 
Germany is not a power vacuum. It is 
a reservoir of commercial power and the 
interests of its people center on indus- 
trial and commercial activity, freed from 
military taxation. So much for internal 
interests. Externally, the Soviet and the 
Western Powers must and will spring 
into action if either side begins military 
aggression. The atomic stalemate must 
be extended to cover a Russian invasion, 
as will be suggested in my next talk. 

Finally, our confidence in Adenauer is 
justified; but neither he nor we who 
are gathered in this Chamber are im- 
mortal. In years not now too far ahead, 
what a prize would be that rearmed 
Germany, open to Communist subver- 
sion. 

Let us, therefore, in this area forego 
the hope of military aid as being illu- 
sory. Let us reach rather for another 
value, that inherent in a new area re- 
leased from behind the Curtain and 
serving as part of a protective barrier 
against military. ground attack. 

This is indeed a drastic proposal. It 

requires that the Soviet withdraw com- 
pletely from East Germany as we with- 
draw from the West. It requires that 
we put into effect the lessons learned 
from the debacle of the Korean truce. 
The Curtain must first be dropped and 
thrown aside. Mr, President, I repeat: 
The Curtain must first be dropped and 
thrown aside. Complete communica- 
tion between East and West Germany 
must be established. Soviet forces and 
equipment must be moved out in step 
with our own evacuation. The terms of 
union must then be left to the freely 
elected representatives of East and West 
Germany. 
Will the Soviet Government ever agree 
to this loss of population; territory; and 
productive capacity? ‘This cannot be 
known until the proposal is made. A 
refusal would be a refusal to make an 
important advance toward peace and 
freedom. Can that Government afford 
to refuse, with the eyes of the world 
keenly searching for a willingness to act 
for peace as well as to talk about it? 

In fact, a careful reading of Molotov's 
report on his return from Moscow would 
seem to indicate that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has so committed itself that it 
would find difficulty in refusing. a 

Should the Soviet Government, by re- 
fusal, show plainly that its policy is fo- 
cused on power, not peace, then we re- 
sume our policies of power and look 
elsewhere for the means of directing 
power toward peace. 


But, first, let this opportunity be put 
to the test. 


STRENGTHENING OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS BY CULTURAL 
AND ATHLETIC EXCHANGES AND 
PARTICIPATION IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 

President, yesterday I brought to the 
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attention of the Senate a disservice 
which I believe the United States Infor- 
mation Agency has done to our prestige 
abroad by retreating from its sponsor- 
ship of an exhibit of American painting 
overseas. I commented that this was 
one of several such instances of what I 
believed to be an unfortunate retreat 
and a very unwise action on the part of 
the USIA. 

An editorial entitled “USIA Stumbles 
Again” was published in the Minneapo- 
lis Tribune of June 23, 1956. I call the 
editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues, because it goes right to the 
point. It says, in part: 

The USIA evidently has decided not to 
sponsor what would have been one of the 
most significant exhibits of American paint- 
ing ever sent overseas. Reason: USIA fears 
some artists represented might be attacked 
for pro-Gommunist leanings. 

At USIA’s request, the American Federa- 
tion of Arts had lined up major works of a 
hundred American artists of this century 
from galleries, museums, and private collec- 
tions across the country. 

Then USIA declared 10 of the artists unac- 
ceptable for political reasons. AFA trustees 
rejected censorship, voting unanimously not 
to participate in the project if any paintings 
were barred. 

Last month USIA canceled plans to send a 
painting exhibit called Sport in Art to the 
Olympic Games in Australia after a Dallas 
patriotic council charged that four of the 
artists represented had once belonged to 
Communist fronts. 

A month earlier USIA had canceled a fall 
tour of India and the Middle East by the 
Symphony of the Air, implying that some 
players had dubious political loyalties. The 
orchestra had made a highly successful tour 
in Asia in 1955 under USIA’s sponsorship. 


This was the same orchestra which 
only recently was told it was unaccept- 
able. The editorial continues: 

In the latest fiasco, the arts federation did 
well to remind USIA of a 1954 statement by 
one Dwight D. Eisenhower on the subject, in 
which the President said: 

“Freedom of the arts is a basic freedom, 
one of the pillars of liberty in our land, * * * 
When artists are made the slaves and the 
tools of the state, when artists become the 
chief propagandists of a cause, progress is 
arrested and creation and genius are de- 
stroyed.“ 


Mr. President, I think this is a matter 
of serious import, and I am hopeful that 
before long the USIA will reconsider the 

matter, exhibit some courage, and come 
to an honorable decision worthy of “the 
land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

USIA STUMBLES AGAIN 

Comes now the United States Information 
Agency with one more demonstration that 
the silly season is still with us and that over- 
zealous Americans can harm their country’s 
prestige more than Communist propaganda, 

USIA evidently has decided not to sponsor 
what would have been one of the most sig- 
nificant exhibits of American painting ever 
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sent overseas. Reason? USIA fears some 
artists represented might be attacked for 
pro-Communist leanings. 

At USIA's request, the American Federa- 
tion of Arts had lined up major works of a 
hundred American artists of this century 
from galleries, museums, and private collec- 
tions across the country. 

Then USIA declared 10 of the artists unac- 
ceptable for political reasons. AFA trustees 
rejected censorship, voting unanimously not 
to participate in the project if any paintings 
were barred. 

If the show finally gets abroad at all it 
will evidently have to be under private 
sponsorship. 

Last month USIA canceled plans to send 
a painting exhibit called Sport in Art to 
the Olympic Games in Australia after a 
Dallas patriotic council charged that four 
of the artists represented had once belonged 
to Communist fronts. 

A month earlier, USIA had canceled a fall 
tour of India and the Middle East by the 
Symphony of the Air, implying that some 
players had dubious political loyalties. The 
orchestra had made a highly successful tour 
in Asia in 1955, under USIA sponsorship. 

In the latest fiasco, the arts federation did 
well to remind USIA of a 1954 statement by 
one Dwight D. Eisenhower on the subject, in 
which the President said: 

“Freedom of the arts is a basic freedom, 
one of the pillars of liberty in our land. * * + 
When artists are made the slaves and the 
tools of the state, when artists become the 
chief propagandists of a cause, progress is 


-arrested and creation and genius are 


destroyed.” 


THE REMARKABLE CAREER OF 
CARROLL BINDER 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 


President, I have already had occasion 


to mention on the Senate floor the re- 
markable career of Carroll Binder, who 
died on May 1, shortly after paying a 
visit to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors in Washington. Mr. 
Binder was the editor of the editorial 
page of the Minneapolis Tribune at the 
time of his death. 

Among the many things he wrote. ton 
which he will be widely remembered, is 
his statement of personal faith, con- 
tributed in 1952 to Edward R. Murrow’s 
“This I Believe.” I can think of no 
statement by Mr. Binder which sums up 


-his own career better than these words. 


I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Or PERSONAL FAITH AND FALLING TILES 

(By Carroll Binder) 
“We are all at the mercy of a falling tile,” 


_Julius Caesar reminds us in Thornton 


Wilder’s Ides of March. None of us knows at 
what hour something we love may suffer 


some terrible blow by a force we can neither 


anticipate nor control. 

Fifty-five years of living, much of the time 
in trouble eenters of a highly troubled era, 
have not taught me how to avoid being hit 
by falling tiles. I have sustained some very 
severe blows. My mother died when I was 3 
years old. My first-born son, a gifted arid 
idealistic youth, was killed in the war. While 
I was still cherishing the hope that he might 
be alive, circumstances beyond my control 


made it impossible for me to continue work 


into which I had poured my heart's blood for 
20 years. 


Still.“ 
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I speak of such things here in the hope of 
helping others to believe with me that there 
are resources within one’s grasp which enable 
one to sustain such blows without being 
crushed or embittered by them. 

I believe the best hope of standing up to 

falling tiles is through developing a sustain- 
ing philosophy and state of mind all through 
life. I have seen all sorts of people sustain 
all sorts of blows in all sorts of circumstances 
by all sorts of faiths, so I believe anyone can 
find a faith that will serve his needs if he 
persists in the quest. 
One of the best ways I know of fortifying 
oneself to withstand the vicissitudes of this 
insecure and unpredictable era is to school 
oneself to require relatively little in the way 
of material possessions, physical satisfac- 
tions or the praise of others. The less one 
requires of such things the better situated 
one is to stand up to changes of fortune. 

I am singularly rich in friendships. 
Friends of all ages have contributed enor- 
mously to my happiness and helped me 
greatly in times of need. I learned one of 
the great secrets of friendship early in life— 
to regard each person with whom one associ- 
ates as an end in himeelf, not a means to 
one’s ends. That entails trying to help 
those with whom one comes in contact to 
find fulfillment in their own way while seek- 
ing one’s own fulfillment in one's own way. 

Another ethical principle that has stood 
me in good stead is: Know thyself. I try to 
acquaint myself realistically with my possi- 
bilities and limitations. I try to suit 
aspirations to goals within my probable ca- 
pacity to attain. I may have missed some 
undiscovered possibilities for growth but I 
have spared myself much by not shooting for 
stars it clearly was not given me to attain. 

I have seen much inhumanity, cheating, 
corruption, sordidness, and selfishness but 
I have not become cynical. I have seen too 
much that is decent, kind, and noble in men 
to lose faith in the possibility for a far finer 
existence than yet has been achieved. I be- 
lieve the quest for a better life is the most 
satisfying pursuit of men and nations. 

I love life but I am not worried about 
death. I do not feel that I have lost my 
son and a host of others dear to me by death. 


1 believe with William Penn that “they that 
love beyond the world cannot be separated 


by it. Death is but crossing the world, as 
friends do the seas; they live in one another 
Death, I believe, teaches us the 
things of deathlessness. 


MARKERS IN NATIONAL CEME- 
TERIES TO HONOR MEMORY OF 
CERTAIN MEMBERS OF ARMED 
FORCES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Humpureys of Kentucky in the chair) 


laid before the Senate the amendment 


of the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 2512) to amend the act of August 
27, 1954, so as to provide for the erection 
of appropriate markers in national 


“cemeteries to honor the memory of cer- 


tain members of the Armed Forces who 
died or were killed while serving in such 
forces, which was to strike out all after 


the enacting clause and insert: 


That the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the erection of appropriate markers in na- 
tional cemeteries to honor the memory of 
members of the Armed Forces missing in ac- 
tion,” approved August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 
880), is amended by adding after the word 
“action”, the words “or who died or were 
killed while serving in such forces, and whose 
remains have not been identified, have been 
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buried at sea, or have been determined to be 
nonrecoverable.” 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs has considered the amendment and 
reports favorably thereon. I therefore 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10986) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brivces] for himself and other Sen- 
ators to the committee amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


OFFICER. The 


CANCELLATION OF VISIT BY PRIME 
MINISTER NEHRU 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
cancellation of the visit of Prime Min- 
ister Nehru to our country is a shocking 
setback to our international relations. 
Mr. Nehru is the leader of the largest 
community of free people in the world. 
It is extremely important to all of us 
that India remain a free country, direct- 
ing its own destiny, independent of for- 
eign domination. 

Mr. Nehru was coming here to attempt 
to overcome some of the misunderstand- 
ing which has troubled our relations in 
the past. It is tragic that the admin- 
istration has seen fit to cancel this visit, 
while at the same time announcing that 
the President will be flown to Panama 2 
weeks later. These circumstances, to- 
gether with the glowingly optimistic bul- 
letins about the President's health can be 
interpreted as a deliberate snub by rea- 
sonable people. 

Speaking for myself at least, and I be- 
lieve for many of my colleagues, I 
sincerely hope that Prime Minister 
Nehru does not take offense at this treat- 
ment. We have the greatest respect for 
the Indian people and Nehru. We be- 
lieve they are making a valiant and 
successful effort to remain free and to 
create a workable and stable democratic 
society. 

I believe the American people desire to 
be helpful to the people of India; that 
they have a sincere and deep interest in 
the success of their struggle for a better 
life; and that they sincerely regret that 
the leader of the Indian people is not 
coming to confer with our President. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 1275) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to designate employees of the Dis- 
trict to protect life and property in and 
on the buildings and grounds of any in- 
stitution located upon property outside 
of the District of Columbia acquired by 
the United States for District sanitar- 
iums, hospitals, training schools, and 
other institutions, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7641) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with Federal and non-Fed- 
eral agencies in the prevention of water- 
fowl depredations, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10660) to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916, to authorize appropria- 
tions for continuing the construction of 
highways; to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide additional 
revenue from the taxes on motor fuel, 
tires, and trucks and buses; and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 11002. An act to regulate and license 
pawnbrokers in the District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 11878. An act to extend the date upon 


which the Rubber Disposal Commission will 
terminate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 3295. An act to amend the act of April 
28, 1953, relating to daylight-saving time in 
the District of Columbia; 

S. 3663. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the Columbia Historical 
Society in the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 3693. An act to amend title IX of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, 
as amended; 

H. R. 7227. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the disposal 
of surplus property for civil-defense pur- 
poses, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 8634. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of a certain tract of land in North 
Carolina to the city of Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 3 

H. R. 11002. An act to regulate and license 
pawnbrokers in the District of Columbia; 


June 26 


to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

H. R. 11878. An act to extend the date upon 
which the Rubber Disposal Commission will 
terminate; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 26, 1956, he present- 
ed to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 

S. 3295. An act to amend the act of April 
28, 1953, relating to daylight-saving time in 
the District of Columbia; and 

S.3663. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the Columbia Historical 
Society in the District of Columbia, 


ADMINISTRATION'S POLICIES IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST , 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
events of the last few days in Egypt 
represent a serious set-back for the free 
world and a sobering disclosure of the 
futility of the administration's policies 
in the Middle East. 

The British have withdrawn their 
troops from Suez. The base has been oc- 
cupied by Egyptian forces. These forces 
have been recently equipped by Com- 
munist nations with modern implements 
for mechanized warfare. 

The new foreign minister of the So- 
viet Union, Dmitri T. Shepilov, who en- 
gineered the Communist bloc arms deal 
with Egypt, has attended the 3-day cele- 
bration of these developments. He has 
used this visit as an occasion to renew 
his country’s assurances of friendship 
and support, while attacking Western 
colonialism and oil monopolies, and 
otherwise fishing in whatever other 
troubled waters he could find. He has 
naturally ignored Soviet colonialism and 
oil monopolies. 

In the meantime, the Cairo radio is 
reported to be parroting the Communist 
line on various foreign policy questions; 
and Premier Nasser, in what was de- 
scribed as an emotionally charged speech 
in the news story in the New York Times 
last week, has repeated thinly-veiled 
threats directed at the nation of Israel, 
urging that Egypt be strengthened “to 
restore to the people of Palestine their 
rights of freedom and existence.” 

Our own Government at the same time 
persists in its refusal to sell to Israel the 
arms she must have if she is to main- 
tain the balance of strength in that area: 
and all of these developments seem to 
promise a realization of the prediction of 
Mr. Hanson Baldwin, made nearly 2 
years ago, that with Egypt in sole con- 
trol at Suez: 

The Egyptian-Arab friction, already at 


feyer point, may even burst the bounds of 
the past. 


The presence of Foreign Minister 
Shepilov clearly shows what force is de- 
termined to fill the vacuum of power cre- 
ated by the withdrawal of the British 
troops. The actions and statements of 
the Egyptian premier make all too clear 
Egypt’s hostile intent toward Israel and 
indifference to the peace of the Middle 
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East. To the degree that our Govern- 
ment, under what I believe to be the mis- 
guided urging of American Ambassador 
Henry A. Byroade, has helped to bring 
about this weakening of the free world’s 
power and strengthening of those who 
avow agressive intentions in the Middle 
East, it must share in the responsibility 
and blame for these ominous develop- 
ments. 

We recall the rather precise threats by 
the Egyptian Minister of National Guid- 
ance, Saleh Selim, 2 years ago, who said: 

As for the problem of Palestine, it will not 
be solved except by force. This force will 
not be attained before the Suez Canal is 
freed. The Egyptian Army cannot fight 
while the British Army stands between it and 
its bases. 


In the light of the removal of the Brit- 
ish Army and the renewal of these 
threats by Premier Nasser, is it not time 
for our Government to review its policy 
in the Middle East and reverse its pre- 
vious refusal to allow Israel to purchase 
necessary defensive arms in this country? 
Is it not also time to work out some blue- 
print for the future of our policy in that 
area which promises no more celebra- 
tions graced by the presence of the Rus- 
sian foreign minister? Must we not more 
urgently and effectively press for a peace- 
ful stabilization of the national bound- 
aries, based on a recognition of the per- 
manence of Israel, and for the economic 
upbuilding of the countries in the Mid- 
dle East? Supporting fully the efforts of 
the United Nations, should we not like- 
wise assist in mobilizing the free world 
both to maintain the peace of the Middle 
East and to block the attempted expan- 
sion of Soviet imperialism? It is high 
time, in my judgment, to end the blind- 
ness and futility that seem to have di- 
rected our Government’s policy in more 
recent years. 

It also seems important to me that we 
learn from the events of recent days that 
the basic objectives of the Soviet Union, 
despite all of their propaganda efforts 
tə make it appear otherwise, are un- 
cuanged. 

Iask unanimous consent to have print- 
edn in the Record at this point an edi- 
torial entitled “Visitor in Cairo,” which 
was published in the New York Times on 
Monday, June 18, 1956. The editorial 
comments upon the cynical and danger- 
ous game being played by Soviet diplo- 
macy in that area of the world. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VISITOR IN CAIRO 

Making his first appearance on the inter- 
national stage outside the Soviet Union since 
his recent appointment, Foreign Minister 
Dmitri T. Shepilov is now in Cairo, where he 
has been received as an honored guest. The 
welcome now being shown him is no doubt 
motivated in large part by his role almost a 
year ago in laying the groundwork for Egypt’s 
receipt of modern arms from Czechoslovakia, 

Mr. Shepilov’s remarks last Saturday on ar- 
riving in Cairo should help mightily to dispel 
any illusions that Soviet foreign policy ob- 
jectives have changed. It would be difficult 
to find a more cynical statement by a modern 
statesman, or one more inspired by the desire 
to increase rancor among states. 
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The Soviet Foreign Minister poses in Cairo 
as the envoy of a “country that has totally 
repudiated colonial expansion.” Yet the So- 
viet Union is today the largest colonial em- 
pire in the world, imprisoning among other 
subject peoples over 20 million persons of 
Moslem origin in Central Asia and the Cau- 
casus. It might be in point to ask Mr. Shepi- 
loy when and where the Soviet Union re- 
pudiated Mr. Molotov's official communica- 
tion of November 26, 1940, to the German 
Government—the statement which declares 
that “the area south of Batum and Baku in 
the general direction of the Persian Gulf, 
must be, recognized as the center of the 
aspirations of the Soviet Union,” Could 
there be a cruder statement of plans for 
“colonial expansion”? 

Mr. Shepiloy assured his Egyptian hosts his 
country “has no place for ofl monopolies or 
any other kind of imperialist monopoly that 
sucks the vitality of less developed nations.” 
But where is there a more complete oil mo- 
nopoly than in Moslem Azerbaijan, whose pe- 
troleum has been ruthlessly taken for Mos- 
cow’s benefit for over a third of a century? 
What better example of sucking the vitality 
of a less developed nation is there today than 
in Soviet Kazakhstan, whose native Moslem 
population is today being drowned in a flood 
of Slav migrants from the West? 

These and other misstatements in Mr. 
Shepilov’s speech were not accidental of 
course. He and his Moscow colleagues hope 
to exploit the tensions of the Middle East for 
their own benefit. When he speaks of “oil 
monopolies” he intends the Arab peoples to 
be inflamed against the Western oil compan- 
ies which have invested vast sums to dis- 
cover and develop Middle Eastern oil re- 
sources and which take their profits only 
after paying the Governments of these coun- 
tries enormous sums each year for the oil 
they produce. 

Already now it is clear that Moscow is 
playing a cynical and dangerous game in the 
Middle East. The Arab-Israeli dispute, the 
oil question, anticolonial feeling, all these 
are instruments it hopes to play upon to 
breed ill will and to heighten Soviet influ- 
ence, That the Soviet policy could bring 
war to this sensitive area is also a matter 
about which Moscow shows little concern. 

Whether the Middle Eastern countries will 
succumb to Mr. Shepilov’s honeyed words 
and the armament presents he has the 
power to distribute remains to be seen. The 
real test of the present leaders of the Arab 
States is here. These leaders have but to 
look at the plight of the subject Moslem 


-peoples of the Soviet Union to understand 


their own fate if they ignore the real goals 
of present Soviet policy. Meanwhile we of 
the West are being given a valuable object 
lesson. Soviet policy in the Mideast just 
doesn’t bear out Moscow’s assertions that it 
wants to lessen international tension and 
bring peace to this troubled world. 


NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY’S OWN 
STATISTICS SHOW PHILLIPS DE- 
CISION DID NOT STIFLE “EXPLO- 
RATION” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
proponents of the Harris-Fulbright bill 
to exempt the producers of natural gas 
from regulation repeatedly argued that, 
unless the bill were passed, exploration 
for natural gas would cease and prob- 
ably no gas would be available for sale. 
The theme that supply is more impor- 
tant than price was played again and 
again, and the level of proved gas re- 
serves was cited as evidence that the 
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Phillips decision was resulting in a de- 
crease in exploration for natural gas. 
For example, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] stated on the floor 
of the Senate on January 17 of this year: 

The handwriting has already begun to ap- 
pear on the wall. During the first 11 months 
of last year—the figures for December are 
not yet available—oil-well completions in 
America increased 8 percent. Gas-well com- 
pletions, however, dropped 8.6 percent. If 
this trend continues, and I am convinced 
it will as long as utility controls are applied 
at the wellhead, the natural-gas consumer 
may soon find himself in the same situation 
as the lady who was pricing hamburger at 
her neighborhood market. When the butch- 
er told her it was 69 cents a pound, the lady 
complained bitterly. 

“Why, down the street,” she said, “I can 
get it for 39 cents a pound.“ 

“Then, why don't you buy it there?“ the 
butcher asked. 

“Oh, they’re out of hamburger,” the lady 
said. 

“Well, that's different,” said the butcher. 
“When we're out, our price is only 15 cents.” 

The same sort of situation could easily de- 
velop in the gas industry. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, January 17, 1956, pp. 563-564.) 


On January 16, the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. Mownroney], referring to 
the contention of a diminishing supply 
of natural gas for interstate sales, said: 

Is this all an idle fear? Am I seeing ghosts 
under the bed? Better look at the statistics 
to see what has happened in just one year 
of this uncertainty. 

In 1955, the year just closed, the number 

of new oil wells completed showed an in- 
crease of 7 percent over 1954. The number 
of new gas wells showed a decrease of 9.7 
percent. 
Fach year, during the period from 1945 
through 1953, the unregulated gas producers 
have added new reserves averaging twice the 
current production of that year. But the 
new reserves added in 1954 barely exceeded 
current production—for the first time in 
recent history. What greater warning could 
the Congress have of the ultimate effect of 
the Phillips decision? (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, January 16, 1956, p. 458.) 


Mr. President, at the time, I assured 
my distinguished colleagues that these 
were indeed idle fears; that the pro- 
ponents were, in fact, “seeing ghosts 
under the bed.” I was supported in this 
contention by Secretary of the Interior, 
Douglas McKay, who, after the debate 
on the natural gas bill was ended, told 
the Joint Committtee on the Economic 
Report on February 17, 1956, that in 1955 
“the oil industry turned in another 
record performance in new drilling’— 
hearings, page 547. 

It should not be necessary to. say 
again that, in exploratory drilling, al- 
most invariably one drills for oil, and 
finds either gas or oil. 

I now have further evidence from the 
natural gas industry itself to show that 
I was correct in asserting that the 
Phillips decision had not and would not 
stifle the growth of gas reserves, as so 
frequently alleged. The annual estimate 
of natural gas reserves is now available 
for the year 1955. I ask unanimous 
consent that a table showing the annual 
estimate of natural gas reserves for the 
years 1945-55 be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Annual estimates of natural gas reserves 
(natural gas added during year) 


[Trillion cubic feet) 
| Ex- Esti 
ten- | New Net | mated | Net 
Y sions| dis- | Total | pro- | proved | in- 
a and | cov- [added 1| duc- reserves, rens 
revi- | eries tion | at end 
sions of year 


—— | —— — — — — 


. 17.7 | 4.9 160.6] 12.8 
1947 7.6 | 3.4 1.0] 56| 165.9 5.4 
1048 9.8 4.1 13.9 0.0 173.9 7.9 
a 8.1 4.6 12.7 | 6.2 180.4 6.5 
1950. 9.2 2.9 12.1 | 6.9 185.6 5.2 
1951 13.0 | 3.0 16.2 | 8.0 | 193.8 8.2 
1952. 8.9 5.4 14.5 8.6 199.7 5.9 
1953 13.4 | 7.1 20.9| 9.2] 211.4 11.7 
1954.. 46| 50 9:7) 94| 211.7 3 
1955_...-..- 16.3 | 5.7 22.0 | 10.1 | 223.7 12.0 


1 Includes relatively small “change in underground 
sto In 1953, the method of classifying this item 
was changed and resulted in an increase for that year of 
0.5 trillion cubic feet. 


Nore.—Totals sometimes do not agree because of 
rounding. Comparable figures are not available for 1945 
and 1946, 


Source: Proved Reserves of Crude Oil, Natural Gas 
Liquids, and Natural Gas, Dee. 31, 1955. Published 
jointly by the American Gas Association and the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, 1956, p. 21. 


1955 BEST YEAR IN INDUSTRY HISTORY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Thus, from the in- 
dustry’s own figures, it is clear that in 
1955, the first full year following the 
Phillips decision, there was the greatest 
addition to natural gas reserves in the 
industry’s history—22 trillion cubic feet. 

Gas Facts, the industry’s authoritative 
compilation of gas statistics, says that— 
additions to natural gas reserves may be the 
result of (1) discoveries of new fields, esti- 
mates for which are generally conservative 
for the first year; (2) new discoveries in old 
fields; (3) extensions and revisions of esti- 
mates for existing fields on the basis of addi- 
tional drilling or field data; and (4) exten- 
sions and revisions because of changed oper- 
ating conditions or abandonment pressures 
in existing fields. 


Under the column in my table headed 
“Extensions and Revisions” are included 
the third and fourth, and under the 
heading “New Discoveries” are included 
the first and second. 

There is no further breakdown of the 
figures, nor is any detailed information 
as to the components of these figures 
available. They are compiled by an in- 
dustry committee, from figures sub- 
mitted anonymously by the companies 
through regional committees. What 
figures are submitted, and even whether 
they are submitted at all, is a matter of 
company policy. There is no check on 
these estimates by any other agency, 
either private or governmental, nor does 
the final industry committee do anything 
but compile the figures submitted to it. 
Furthermore, I am informed that no 
working papers are kept, but that they 
are destroyed when the compilation is 
complete. 

NEED FOR BETTER INFORMATION 


It seems to me that, in this very im- 
portant matter of our reserves of natu- 
ral gas, it would be highly desirable to 
have some check by the Geological Sur- 
vey or the Bureau of Mines or the Fed- 
eral Power Commission upon the esti- 
mates. It would also be highly desirable 
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to have some more detailed breakdown 
of the figures, so that we might know 
more precisely how they are arrived at, 
and what they mean. We can see that 
there have been great fluctuations in the 
extensions and revisions of natural gas 
reserves in the last few years, while new 
discoveries have increased rather stead- 
ily, along with drillings. We have no 
way of knowing whether the fluctuations 
in extensions and revisions—which be- 
came so marked after 1950—have re- 
sulted from technical factors or from an 
industry desire to buttress the argu- 
ments for exemption legislation. 
Congress should not be asked to act 
upon exemption legislation, and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission should not try to 
pass upon just and reasonable rates of 
natural gas producers in the dark. 
Neither should they act with blinders on 
which permit the lawmakers and the 
Commission to see only the facts or in- 
terpretations of facts which the affected 
special interests choose to disclose. 
Especially when arguments about fall- 
ing reserves” and “disappearing incen- 
tives” are made in support of exemp- 
tion or loose regulation, the full facts 
about gas reserves should be determined 
and reported by some public or inde- 
pendent body with no ax to grind. This 
is why I have for many months been 
urging the Federal Power Commission to 
secure this information, as I reported in 
a brief speech in the Senate on June 11, 
1956. 
PHILLIPS DECISION HAD NO HARMFUL EFFECT ON 
EXPLORATION 


At this time, however, even from the 
industry's own sources, it is clear that the 
Phillips decision and the subsequent ef- 
forts by the Federal Power Commission 
to institute some regulation over pro- 
ducers have had no adverse effect upon 
exploration for natural gas. Any effect 
of regulation as a deterrent to explora- 
tion would show up only in the figures for 
well drillings and new discoveries. It 
could not be reflected in revisions of 
existing reserves, if they are honest esti- 
mates, for these are merely changes in 
estimates, based on fuller knowledge. 
New discoveries do roughly reflect the ex- 
tent of drilling activity for oil and gas. 

Looking at the detailed figures re- 
cently released, we see there was some 
decrease in the volume of new discoveries 
from 1953 to 1954. However, 1953 was 
the biggest year for which we have figures 
in terms of new discoveries of natural 
gas. At least in part, this was a result 
of the rush to exploit offshore oil de- 
posits which resulted in a substantial 
increase in proved reserves. It is pos- 
sible, too, that the estimates of new 
discoveries in 1953 were less conservative 
than usual, which might account in part 
for the unusually low extensions and re- 
visions in 1954. 

At any rate, although there was a drop 
in new discoveries during 1954, it was the 
third best year for which we have the 
figures. Furthermore, since drilling and 
exploration are planned in advance and 
the Phillips decision was not issued until 
mid-1954, it is difficult to see how the 
decision could have had much effect upon 
new discoveries for 1954. 

If the Phillips decision and the Federal 
Power Commission's hesitant efforts to 
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carry it out were to have any effect, it 
should have come during 1955, not during 
1954. But what happened in 1955? New 
discoveries increased substantially to a 
level exceeded only by the exceptional 
year of 1953. If there were any justifica- 
tion for the proponents of exemption ar- 
guing that the Phillips decision affected 
reserves adversely during 1954, I would 
have much greater justification for hold- 
ing that regulation effected a substantial 
increase in reserves during 1955, and, 
therefore, we should have more of it. 

Actually, of course, neither argument 
is valid. Drilling, as I have said many 
times before, is primarily for oil; the dis- 
covery of gas is incidental to it. Drilling 
for oil will continue as long as it is profit- 
able, and all the evidence continues to 
show that the oil business is still fabu- 
lously profitable. Whatever direct drill- 
ing for natural gas takes place, including 
developmental drilling, is also dependent 
upon profitability, not upon court deci- 
sions. The proponents of exemption 
have yet to produce any evidence that the 
production and sale of natural gas is not 
a highly profitable industry. 

As I said before, the fluctuations in re- 
serves have not taken place in new dis- 
coveries, but in extensions and revisions 
in the estimates of already discovered re- 
serves. The only explanations I can find 
for the fluctuations in extensions and re- 
visions are, first, that they are due to 
technical factors which are certainly un- 
related to regulation; second, that there 
was some holding back by the industry in 
revising the estimates at the end of 1954, 
perhaps to bolster the case for exemption 
legislation; or, third, some combination 
of both. These fluctuations clearly do 
not in any way support the claim that 
regulation is inhibiting exploration. 

Although reserve figures for 1956 will 
not be available until sometime next 
year, the industry does make available 
weekly figures on drilling. In the issue of 
June 4, 1956, the Oil and Gas Journal 
compares drillings from January 1, 1956, 
through May 26, 1956, with the period 
January 1, 1955, through May 28, 1955. 
The total number of wildcat wells drilled 
during the 1956 period was 5,016 as com- 
pared with 4,663 for the like period in 
1955. This represents an increase this 
year of about 8 percent. Producing gas 
wells completed this year totaled 161 as 
compared with 148 in 1955, an increase of 
9 percent. Thus we see that exploration 
is continuing at an accelerated pace, even 
ane the veto of the Harris-Fulbright 

OIL INDUSTRY FIGURES DEMOLISH ITS OWN 

ARGUMENTS 

In conclusion, therefore, thé natural 
gas industry’s reserve figures for 1955 
demolish the argument of the propo- 
nents of exemption legislation that ex- 
emption is necessary or exploration will 
stop. It always was a specious argu- 
ment. Gas Facts has pointed out that 
the important fact is that the annual 
increase in proved reserves should exceed 
the total production for that year; if it 
does so, then our natural gas reserves 
are continuing in good shape. Even in 
1954, this was the case, and in 1955, the 
total increase in proved reserves was the 
greatest in history—22 trillion cubic feet. 
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Now that the argument about falling 
reserves has been conclusively destroyed, 
there is no reason left to enact exemp- 
tion legislation except that reason which 
was always the real one—to provide a 
gigantic bonanza or giveaway to the pro- 
ducers of natural gas, at the expense of 
consumers. 

Mr. President, I now desire to discuss 
another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF 

THE ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU 
FARM MANAGEMENT SERVICE, 
1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
before me the 1955 annual report of the 
Illinois Farm Bureau Farm Management 
Service. This report is the 31st annual 
report and covers the returns from the 
books which farmers themselves keep of 
their expenses and income. I shall in- 
troduce into the Recorp certain tables 
I have prepared from the information 
which is contained in the report and I 
would introduce the entire report except 
that it is exceedingly voluminous and 
would take several pages in the RECORD. 

1955 INCOME FIGURES ARE ALARMING 


This 1955 report was prepared at the 
University of Illinois, department of 
agricultural economics, College of Agri- 
culture, in cooperation with 88 county 
farm bureaus in Illinois. The facts and 
figures which are contained in this year’s 
report of 1955 farm records are alarm- 
ing. They are especially alarming when 
it is recalled that the farmers who par- 
ticipate in this program, as a group, are 
probably the most prosperous farmers 
in the State of Illinois. They keep ac- 
curate records. They run their farms 
as a business. By various methods they 
calculate their expenses and their re- 
turns from labor, interest, capital live- 
stock, feed, seeds and crops, taxes, and 
all the other items which proper business 
management and accounting deem es- 
sential and appropriate. 
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per farm and per acre for 947 northern 
Illinois farms in the Farm Bureau Farm 
Management Service for 1955. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


+ 


TABLE I.—947 northern Illinois farms „ Bureau Farm Management Service; 
9 


Type of farm 


180 to 259.. 
Under 180. 
1 259. 


Size of farm (acres) 


1955 net management j 
Number returns 
of farms 


Per farm Per acre 
33 —$1, 326 —$10, 12 
20 —1, —5. 74 
2¹ —4, 049 —24. 69 
17 —3, 638 —19. 15 
81 —4, 673 —30. 53 
120 —5, 566 —24. 84 
99 —6, 182 —20. 67 
91 —7, 037 —17.42 
47 —7, 517 —11. 86 
27 —4, 050 —26. 83 
78 —3, 893 17.85 
47 —5, 350 —18. 07 
31 —5, 231 —12. 92 
10 —8, 108 —14. 18 
47 —3, 589 —25, 28 
45 —4. 1 —18. 08 
31 =-4, 990 —16. 91 
39 —4, 479 —10. 97 
13 —9. 391 —14. 39 
N 


1955 LOSSES WERE LARGE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. These figures show 
that beef-cattle farms in this group lost 
from $4,673 to $7,517 per farm in 1955, 
depending on the size of the farm, It 
will be noted that it was not only the 
smaller farms—those under 180 acres— 
which lost money in 1955, but also the 
farms of 500 acres and above which lost 
money in 1955. 

The hog farmers were even harder hit. 
Depending upon the size of their farms 
and the soil ratings of their farms, as 
a group they lost from $3,589 per farm 
to as much as $9,391 per farm in 1955. 

I hope that Members of the Senate, 
Secretary Benson, President Eisenhower, 


and the press and public in general will 
take note of these figures, whose accu- 
racy is virtually unchallengable, and 
which were prepared on a factual and 
academic basis by highly competent peo- 
ple with no political ax to grind. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
introduce a second table, table II, which 
gives the net management returns for 
1955 per farm and per acre for 808 
northern Illinois farms which are pre- 
dominately mixed livestock, dairy, and 
grain farms. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 


TABLE II.—808 northern Illinois farms in the Farm Bureau Farm Management Service, 1955 


Type of farm 


e . . ee ee eee 


called that Illinois contains some of the 
richest land in America, if not in the 
world. The information which I shall 
put in the Recorp is taken from the ac- 
counts of farms in northern Illinois, 
which is probably the richest part of the 
State. Thus, the figures I shall give, 
Mr. President, are from the farms in the 
richest farm area in the country, that 
is, the Corn Belt, in the richest land in 
the State of Illinois, and from the best 
farms and the most prosperous farmers 
on what is probably the best farmland 
in America. Therefore, these figures are 
not selected from the poorest farms or 
from the marginal farmers, but are from 
those who really make an effort to farm 
efficiently, who have had training in 
keeping accurate farm records, and from 
farmers who run their farms as well as 
modern scientific agriculture and busi- 
ness procedures allow. 

I say the figures are alarming. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be placed 
in the Recorp at this point, a table show- 
ing the 1955 net management returns 


-| 340 to 499. 


Soil rating 76 to 100: 


Mr.DOUGLAS. Mixed livestock farms 
lost from $2,776 to $4,430 in 1955. Dairy 
farms lost from $2,007 to $4,725 per farm 


in 1955. The grain farms below 340 
acres in size lost from $724 per farm to 
$2,625 per farm in 1955. Only those grain 
farms above 340 acres in size showed any 


to 259: 
Soil rating 56 to 75. 
8 76 to 100. 


1955 net management 
Number returns 
of farms 
Per farm | Per acre 
41 —$2, 776 —$19.02 
68 —4, 147 —19. 02 
46 —4, 430 —14. 96 
5¹ —2. 957 —21. 27 
34 —2. 007 —14. 44 
36 —3, 106 —14. 51 
16 —3. 799 


profit whatsoever, and their profits on 
the average were from $318 to $2,923 in 
1955. Thus, of all the types of farms in 
northern Illinois—some 1,755 which par- 
ticipated in the Farm Bureau Farm Man- 
agement Service in 1955—only a group of 
215 farms classified as grain farms which 
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were 340 acres in size or above, showed 
any net management returns for 1955. 
Meanwhile the remaining groups, which 
included some 1,540 farms, and which 
included all the mixed livestock, dairy, 
poultry, dairy-hog, beef cattle, and hog 
farms of all sizes, plus all the grain farm 
groups below 340 acres, showed losses for 
1955—and these losses ranged as high as 
an average of $9,391 per farm for some 
classifications, 
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1955 LOSSES GREATEST IN PERIOD 1951-55 


I now wish to introduce one more 
table—table III. This table compares 
the net management returns for 398 
farms of 180 to 259 acres in size for 1955 
with the returns for the years 1951, 1952, 
1953, and 1954. Further, the farms are 
broken down by type of farm—grain, hog, 
dairy, and beef cattle. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Taste III. Vet management returns, northern Illinois farms, 180 to 259 acres in size, 


1951-65 
Grain farms Hog farms Dairy farms Beef cattle farms 
= Net man- | yy Net man- Net man- | y, Net man- 
Num- Num- Num- Num- 
agement agement agement agement 
ber returns ber returns ber returns ber returns 
118 $6,119 169 $5, 128 40 84, 364 68 $5, 582 
105 1, 667 157 168 47 710 92 =], 764 
112 1, 054 125 3, 562 61 243 121 —436 
112 2, 314 145 3, 458 48 —22¹ 103 +3, 320 
103 —82¹ 123 —3, 970 52 —3, 319 120 —5, 563 


Mr. DOUGLAS. These figures show 
that 103 grain farms lost an average of 
$921 in 1955, that 123 hog farms in the 
group lost an average of $3,970 in 1955, 
that 52 dairy farms lost an average of 
$3,319 in 1955, and that 120 beef-cattle 
farms lost an average of $5,566 in 1955. 
These figures show that the grain 
farmers had made as much as $6,119 per 
farm in 1951, that the hog farmers had 
made $5,128 in 1951, that the dairy farm- 
ers had made $4,364 in 1951, and that 
the beef-cattle farmers had made $5,582 
in 1951. Only the beef-cattle farms in 
1952 and 1953, of these farms, had pre- 
viously lost money in this period, and 
only the dairy farms in 1954 had pre- 
viously lost money in the period 1951-55. 
All the other groups had received profits 
which varied from year to year in this 
5-year period. 

NOT ONLY THE MARGINAL FARMERS WERE IN 
TROUBLE 

Mr. President, some people have 
glossed over the difficulties of the farm- 
ers in very recent times. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at times, seems 
almost heartless in its administration 
of the agricultural laws to help farmers. 
But this situation is serious and it ap- 
pears to have become more serious in 
1955 than at any previous time in recent 
history. 

The figures I have introduced show 
that it is not only the marginal farm- 
ers, and not only the farmers on rela- 
tively small farms, who are in serious 
difficulties. These figures show that 
some of the best farms in the country, 
run by some of our most efficient farm- 
ers, on the best land in the Corn Belt, 
which is the richest land in the world, 
have been in grave financial difficulties 
this past year. 

I hope these figures will be useful. I 
hope Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
will look at them and have second 
thoughts about his sliding-scale pro- 
grams, which have meant lower prices 
and greater production year after year. 

I hope the President, when he is able 
to do so, will look at these figures and 
recall his pledges in 1952 when, as a can- 
didate, he promised to support the 90- 


percent program without any if’s, and’s, 
or but’s. 

Our farmers are in real trouble. Too 
many of them have already gone through 
the wringer. We have tried, here in 
Congress, to do something about that, 
only to have our efforts vetoed by the 
President. But let him take note of this 
situation which affects not only the mar- 
ginal farmer but the whole farming in- 
dustry. We should do our best to pre- 
serve farming as a way of life in Amer- 
ica, and if we continue with the sliding- 
scale program, there may soon be almost 
no profitable farms in America, 

METHOD OF CALCULATION 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there now be inserted in the 
Recorp a short memorandum giving 
certain details on the method by which 
these figures I have given on the net 
management returns for 1955 were cal- 
culated by the Illinois Farm Bureau 
farm management service. I think it 
will be seen that the computation of 
labor costs and the return on land and 
on capital are very conservatively cal- 
culated. 

For example, hired labor was com- 
puted at its actual cost and the labor 
rate for the operator and his family in 
1955 was computed at $200 per month 
for the 8 northeastern counties of the 
State—those counties near Chicago— 
and at $185 per month for the remaining 
counties in northern Illinois. These 
certainly are not excessive charges. 

The land value, on which a 4 percent 
interest rate was figured as a cost, was 
based on a price given to the soil rating 
assigned to the land. Under the soil- 
rating index, which was established by 
the University of Illinois’ department of 
agronomy, land with a productivity rat- 
ing of 90—100 is the best land—was 
valued at $300 per acre as of 1950. 
When one considers that this land would 
sell at prices of $500 to $600 per acre, 
one can see that the capital charges on 
land are not excessive and may, in fact, 
be quite conservative. 

The capital charge on buildings of 5 
percent was based not on their replace- 
ment value, but on their remaining un- 
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depreciated value. As many buildings 
are older buildings they are shown at a 
relatively low value on the depreciation 
schedule. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE CALCULATION OF NET MANAGEMENT RE- 
TURNS IN THE ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE REPORT For 1955 


The figures for net management returns 
in the Illinois Farm Bureau farm manage- 
bent service report, are arrived at by sub- 
tracting the total farm returns from the 
total farm costs or inputs. 

A. The dollar inputs per farm include the 
following items: 

1. Soil fertility: This item includes the 
cost of the annual application of fertilizer 
plus the depreciation of applied limestone 
and rock phosphate. 

2. Buildings and fences, 

3. Machinery and equipment. 

4. Labor: Hired labor is computed at its 
actual cost. In addition, there is a labor 
rate for unpaid operator labor and his family 
which is computed at $200 per month in the 
8 northeastern counties of the State, $170 
per month for counties in the southern one- 
third of the State, and $185 per month for 
the remaining counties in the State. 

5. Taxes: This item includes the actual 
real-estate taxes paid and the farm share of 
the personal property taxes, 

6. Seed and crop expense. 

7. Livestock and miscellaneous expense. 

8. Capital charge: This charge is at 4 per- 
cent for land and at 5 percent for machinery, 
buildings, soil fertility, breeding stock, and 
inventory as of January 1, 1955. 

The land value is based on a price given 
to the soil rating which has been assigned to 
the land. The soil rating is an index from 
5 to 100 (100 is the best land) which indi- 
cates a given soil's ability to grow crops. 
The index was established by the Depart- 
ment of Agronomy, University of Illinois. 
Under the index, bare land with a produc- 
tivity rating of 90, for example, was valued 
at $300 per acre as of 1950. An adjustment 
factor of 1.23 has been used for increased 
prices since that time. Given the $500-$600 
prices paid for the best farmland in Illi- 
nois, this index is a conservative one. The 
interest charge is 4 percent because of the 
long-term rate of loans for farmland. 

Buildings have a 5-percent interest charge 
placed on the remaining undepreciated value. 
In many cases, these are older buildings 
constructed when costs were low and they are 
shown at a relatively low value on the depre- 
ciation schedule. 

Machinery and soil fertility have a 5-per- 
cent interest charge on their remaining un- 
depreciated value as of January 1, 1955. The 
schedules, in most cases, are the same sched- 
ules used in reporting income tax. 

Inventories as of January 1 are rated at 
approximately the market value and a 5-per- 
cent interest charge is placed on that value. 

Total farm inputs: This includes the total 
nonfeed inputs (items 1-8 above) and the 
total feed inputs. 

B. The dollar returns per farm were cal- 
culated by adding the following items: 

1. Miscellaneous returns. 

2. Feed and grain returns. 

3. All livestock returns. 

C. Net management returns represent the 
difference between total farm inputs and 
total farm returns. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10986) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes, 
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Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum, without hav- 
ing the time charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, with that 
understanding, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL-AID ROAD ACT—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the conference report on the Federal-aid 
road bill or that the time for its consid- 
eration be not charged to either side un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 10660) to amend and 
supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act 


approved July 11, 1916, to authorize azy-—⁊ a —ͤññlé́ʃ n ⁊(.ĩ⁵· q — 


propriations for continuing the con- 
struction of highways; to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
additional revenue from the taxes on 
motor fuel, tires, and trucks and buses; 
and for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 26, 1956, pp. 10984- 
10997, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 


State 


$6.7 $5.2 
4.7 3.2 
5.3 4.2 
14.5 7.5 
5.7 3.8 
2.0 1.0 
1.6 1.0 
5.1 3.4 
7.8 6.0 
3.9 2.7 
12.2 6.6 
7.5 5.2 
7.6 5.6 
7.6 5.4 
5.9 4.9 
4.9 3.6 
27 1.9 


1954 act 


Urban 
($175) 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the au- 
thorizations agreed upon by the confer- 
ees represent a good compromise be- 
tween the bills adopted by the two re- 
spective Houses. We think it is a good 
bill, a much better bill than the one 
passed by either House. 

Briefly, the conference agreement pro- 
vides for a total additional amount of 
$24.825 billion for the Interstate System 
over a 13-year period—fiscal years 1957 
through 1969—and an additional amount 
of $1.85 billion for fiscal years 1957, 1958, 


and 1959, for the primary, secondary, . 


and urban systems. 

Under the present law the authoriza- 
tions are $700 million annually for the 
regular systems and $175 million an- 
nually for the Interstate System. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a comparative list showing 
the authorization amounts as passed by 
the House and as passed by the Senate, 
and as agreed upon in conference, and 
tables showing the apportionments to 
States under the conference agreement. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Federal-aid systems—Authorizations in H. R. 
10660 
[Millions of dollars} 


Confer- 
Fiscal years House Senate ence 
bill bill agree- 


1957 8 appor- 


System allocations—Additional amount 
HOUSE BILL 
[Millions of dollars] 


Urban 
system 


Primary |Secondary 
system | system 


Apportionment of funds, existing law 
(Millions) 


State 


Inter- 
state 
($175) 


$2.3 $3.5 $17.7 

of 2.0 10.6 
1.0 2.5 13.0 
15.4 9.8 47.2 
15 2.3 13.3 
8.4 1.7 8.1 

4 1.1 4.1 
3.1 2.9 14.5 
2.5 4.1 20. 4 

3 1.7 8.6 
12.1 8.1 39. 0 
4.2 4.2 21.1 
21 3.5 18.8 
1.6 3.2 17.8 
1.8 3.2 15.8 
2.5 2.8 13.8 

7 1.4 6.7 
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System allooations Additional amount 
Continued 


SENATE BILL 
{Millions of dollars} 


Secondary 
system 


Primary 
System 


Urban 
system 


Interstate System—Authorizations 
{Millions of dollars} 


Fiscal years 


House | Senate 
bill bill 


1,025 1,000 1, 000 
1,700 1,750 1, 700 
2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
2, 200 2, 000 2, 200 
2, 200 2, 000 2, 200 
2, 200 2, 000 2, 200 
2, 200 2, 000 2, 200 
2, 300 2, 000 2, 200 
2, 300 2, 000 2, 200 
2, 200 2, 000 2, 200 
2, 000 2, 000 2, 200 
1, 500 2, 000 1, 500 
1, 000 2,000 1,025 


24, 825 24, 750 


x 
8 


1 Does not include $175 million authorized and already 
apportioned for fiscal year 1957. 


Federally built roads on or to federally owned 
or controlled lands 


{Millions of dollars] 


Confer- 
House | Senate ence 
Types bill bill agree- 
(1958-59) | (1958-61) | ment 
(1958-59) 
Forest highways.--..--- 33.75 30 
Forest roads and trails.. 27 27 
18 16 
16 16 
12.5 12 
12 22 
82 103 


1 Authorization for 1957-62. 
2 Authorization for 1957, 1958, 1959, 


1954 act 


state 
($175) 
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Apportionment of funds, existing law—Continued 


[Millions] 


SSD. 
S A 


ge 
88 


1954 act 


p 
B SSS 


State 


sight cddad 


nae 


MAMBO She 
eie oi e 


Nes eee 
rigged ei 


1954 act 


aHoDomanS 
es r es oN 


VTOMSCROSS 
3 SAN 
"m 


State 
NER E EE ET ESEE 


Table of approximate apportionments of Federal-a 


id highway funds under H. R. 10660 for fiscal years 1957-59, inclusive 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 (ADDITIONAL) 


(Millions of dollars] 


AFROSCONTROCSCHACHOHOHNSCSCORMAS 


3 2 < 4 2 
28 S BDT ET eee 
2 
— 

ý g | “adsdddsddesrasesasias * | i 

2 pi 
2 Ltt 
Ta Sener 
Sa eee Mei ee ein 
2 
ge 
gee | Nese 
„000 5 
8 € € 2 
pus 
= 


pS Rte tate ACA E Ae ad Plena Cree ©) OPTS 68. 


Secondary} 
or feeder 


roads 
($37.5) 


MODAN , men- nnen 
eee eee ee 


e oid Toh SS eid SR OH -i 


Primary 
highway 
system 
($56.3) 


nm 
2 7 1 
11833 i H 
PHP 13a ' 
3 „„ e 
S3 23 ise 2 
a 8 822 M i 
TRPE AIER 
SEE 7 
FEFE EEA 
Ses SSS SR E4 
2 e eee 
Zg Nsseusrsgndnnasstsnsacsssa 
— 
ez 
£26 MONON O N AAMT HDOHOOMOMGH wot 
#38 AASA SNS RARI SNNN NAS 
3 
EE 


MWA ONSHHMOADHONOAMMMOSOWOAN 
NAAN aiii eiiiai ei 


Subtotal 
($125.0) 


2 
Sey 


THAAD OO D- HOMO MOM ANT OO AN 
SS r legge e 


Urban 
00 


"er 


SODOKANGSOONMSAVBOSHOVHOWH HHH 
1 7 : see 


33 tag as fae OS at | tod 


ADAROCSCHORAAEAMTMOSH OE 0 O O e m 
Be tea S 


‘Mi rnd CRA’ 


1 States with apportionments less than $50,000: Nevada $24,000, Vermont $48,000, Wyoming $34,000, and Alaska $10,000. 


lusive 


inc 


10660 for fiscal years 1957-59. 


id highway funds under H. R. 


Table of approximate apporlionments of Federal-a 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 


[Millions of dollars} 


SHSM DGASCE ADE AMSCHHDHONOONAN 


888888 888888 8 888 888 


Total 
(82, 550.0) 


O N D n en OO O0 H i e tO fe- AS COMO Om 


lo 
SHAASARSASENSSSSSENASS |S 


Inter- 
state 
system 
($1,700.0) 
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Table of approximate apportionments of Federal-aid highway funds under H. R. 10660 for fiscal years 1957-59, inclusive 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 
[Millions of dollars} 


State highways} Subtotal "System 
s| 8 
kak sy h ($2,000.0) 

Alabama. 8.2 6.4 2.9 17.5 40,6 58.1 
Arizona.. 5.7 3.9 9 10. 5 22.9 33.4 
Arkansas 6.5 5.3 1.2 13.0 29.1 42.1 
California. 18.2 9.3 19.6 47.1 114.1 161.2 
Colorado.. . 7.2 4.8 1.8 13.8 27.3 41,1 
Connecticut. 2.6 1.3 4.3 8.2 19. 3 27.5 
Delaware... 2.0 1.3 «5 3.8 12.5 16.3 || Ohio 
Florida... 6.3 4.1 4.0 14.4 34.0 18. 4 
Georgia 9.0 7.4 3.2 20.2 46,6 66,8 || Oregon 
Idaho. 4.8 3.4 4 8. 6 20.2 28.8 
Illinois. 15.3 8. 3 15.4 30. 0 94.3 133.3 
Indian 9.3 6.4 5.3 21.0 48, 6 69.6 
Iowa.. 9.4 6.9 2.6 18.9 40.8 59.7 
Kansas_ 9.3 6.5 21 17.9 36.3 4.2 
Kentucky 7.3 6.1 2.3 15.7 37.5 53.2 || Texas. 
Louisiana... 6.2 4.5 3.2 13.9 33,0 46.9 
Maine 3.3 2.3 9 6. 5 16.1 22.6 
Maryland. 3.6 2,2 3.7 9.5 24.0 33. 5 
Massachuset 5.2 1.9 9.2 16.3 42.7 59.0 
Michigan. 12.3 7.5 10.2 30.0 71.9 101.9 
Minnesota. 10.1 7.1 3.0 20. 8 45.1 65.9 
Mississippi 6.9 5.8 1.2 13.9 31.7 45.6 

so 11.3 7.6 5.4 24.3 54.2 78.5 — — 
Montana... 7.9 5.5 5 13.9 28.7 42.6 || District of Columbia. 

e 7.8 5.5 1.3 14.6 28.7 43,3 || Puerto Rico 
Nevada 5.0 3.3 2 8.5 20. 9 20.4 || Alaska 
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2.0 1.3 21 4.0 12.5 16.5 
5.2 1.8 9.0 16.6 43.8 60.4 
6.2 4.3 +7 11.2 24.3 35.5 
18.9 7.6 20.4 55.9 141.8 197.7 
9.8 8.4 2.8 21,0 51.0 72.0 
5.6 4.0 4 10.0 22.2 32.2 
13.8 8.4 12.7 3.9 85.6 120.5 
8.3 6.0 2.4 16,7 35.8 52.5 
6.6 4.6 1.8 13.0 2. 2 40. 2 
16.0 9.5 16.7 42.2 107. 2 149. 4 
2.0 1.3 1.6 4.9 12.5 17.4 
5.2 4.4 1.5 11.1 26 9 38.0 
5.9 4.2 4 10.5 23.2 33.7 
8.5 6.7 3.2 18.4 42.8 61.2 
25.3 17.0 10.6 52.9 114.9 167. 8 
4.6 3.0 9 8.4 19.5 27.9 
2.0 1.3 3 3.6 12.6 16.1 
7.6 5.9 |- 3.4 16.9 40.5 57.4 
6.5 4.4 3.3 14. 2 32.1 40. 8 
4.3 3.8 1.4 9. 5 23.8 33.3 
9,2 6.4 4.3 19.9 45.5 65.4 
4.9 3.4 2 8.5 20.8 29.3 
2.0 1.3 -T OO i eoa 4.0 
2.0 1.3 1.9 5.2 12.5 17.7 
2.1 2.2 1.9 ip Mak, 6.2 
8.0 5.4 1 6 18.5 


Table of approximale apportionments of Federal- aid highway funds under H. R. 10660 for fiscal years 1957-59, inclusive 
SUMMARY, FISCAL YEARS 1957 TO 1959, INCLUSIVE 


high- 
State Foi Bn 
($555.0) | ($162.5) 


17.4 13.5 61 
12.1 8.3 1.8 
13.7 11.2 2.6 
38.5 19,6 11.4 
15.2 10.1 3.9 
5.5 2.8 9.0 
4.2 28 10 
13.4 8.7 8.4 
20. 3 15.6 6.7 
10.1 7.2 -9 
32,4 17.6 32.6 
19.6 13.5 11.1 
19.9 14.6 5.5 
19.6 13.7 4.4 
15.4 12.9 4.8 
13.1 9.5 6.8 
7.0 4.9 1,9 
7.6 4.6 7.8 
10.9 4.1 19.4 
26. 1 15.9 21.7 
21.4 15.0 7.6 
14.6 12.2 2.6 
23, 9 16.1 11.5 
16.7 11,6 1.1 
16.4 11,6 2.8 
10. 5 7.0 4 


Subto! 
($1,850. 2 GiT 1 900 


{Millions of dollars] 


ay Poteet 


37.0 95. 4 132.4 
22.2 53.9 76,1 
27.5 68.3 95.8 
99.5 268. 0 367. 5 
20.2 64. 2 93.4 
17. 3 45.3 62.6 
8.0 20.4 37.4 
30. 5 79.9 110, 4 
42.6 109. 5 152. 1 
18.2 47.5 65. 7 
$2.6 221.6 304. 2 
44.2 114.3 158.5 
40,0 95.9 135, 9 
37.7 85.3 123.0 
33.1 88.2 121.3 
29.4 77.6 107.0 
13.8 37.8 51.6 
20.0 50.4 70.4 
34.4 100. 3 134.9 
63.7 169. 0 232.7 
44.0 105. 9 149.9 
20.4 74. 6 104.0 
51.5 127. 3 178.8 
29. 4 67.5 96.9 
30.8 67.4 98.2 
17.9 49.1 67.0 


4.2 2.8 1.4 8.4 37.8 
11.1 3.8 20. 4 35.3 138. 2 
13.2 9.1 1.5 23.8 80.8 
39.9 16.0 62.2 118.1 451.3 
20.7 17.8 6.0 44.5 164.3 
11.8 8.5 .9 21.2 73.3 
29.3 17.8 26.9 74.0 275, 2 
17.6 12.6 5.0 35. 2 119.3 
13.9 9.8 3.7 27.4 91.3 
33.9 20. 2 35.3 89. 4 341.3 

4.2 2.8 3.3 10.3 39.7 
11.1 9.2 3.2 23.5 86.7 
12.4 8.9 -9 22.2 76.7 
18.0 14.1 6.7 38. 8 139. 4 
53.5 35.9 22.3 111.7 381.8 

9.4 6.3 1.9 17.6 63.4 

4.2 2.8 6 7.6 37.0 
16,1 12.4 7.2 35.7 130. 8 
13.8 9.2 7.0 30.0 105.5 

9.1 8.0 3.0 20. 1 76.1 
19.5 13.6 9.1 42.2 149, 2 
10.4 7.1 4 17. 9 66.8 

4.2 2.8 1.5 8.5 8.5 

4.2 2.8 4.1 11.1 40.5 

44 4.6 4.0 13.0 13,0 
16.9 11.5 2 28. 6 28. 6 


Apportionment of 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, it 
should be noted that the authorizations 
for the regular systems as agreed upon 
by the conferees covers an additional 
amount for fiscal year 1957, and funds 
for the fiscal years 1958 and 1959. The 
Senate bill carried the authorizations 
through 2 additional years. It is con- 
templated that the existing practice of 
considering a highway bill for these 
categories of roads every 2 years will be 
continued. 

Allocation of these funds to the pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban systems on 
the historic percentage ratio of 45, 30, 
and 25 percent, will be continued. The 
conference agreement includes authori- 
zation for transfer of funds of not to ex- 


interstate funds for 1960 to 1969, inclusive, to be EPERE 
among the several States in the ratio which the revised estimated cost of completing 


the Interstate 8 
completing the 


ceed 20 percent between these systems, 
which will provide the flexibility needed 
in certain States to meet the varying 
conditions. 

Funds for forest highways, forest de- 
velopment roads and trails, roads and 
trails in national parks, parkways, In- 
dian roads, and roads through public 
lands, were included in about the same 
amounts as approved by the Senate. 
The conference agreement provides that 
these funds shall be available for con- 
tract authorization not earlier than 1 
year preceding the beginning of the fis- 
cal year for which authorized. 

The bill provides for participation by 
the Territory of Alaska in the Federal- 
aid highway program, the same as Ha- 


in each State bears to the sum of the revised estimated cost of 
terstate System in all of the States. 


waii and Puerto Rico, except that only 
one-third of the area of Alaska will be 
used as the area factor in the formula 
now in effect for apportionment pur- 
poses, and the Territory will contribute 
not less than 10 percent of the Federal 
funds apportioned to it for any fiscal 
year. The bill also provides for transfer 
of all highway functions and personnel 
from other Federal agencies to the De- 
partment of Commerce, which will ad- 
minister the program in Alaska. 

The name for the National System of 
Interstate awara was changed to a so e 
fense Highways.” 
agreement expresses the intent of Con- 
gress to complete the Interstate System 
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as presently designated over a 13-year 
period as nearly as practicable, and to 
bring the entire system in all the States 
to simultaneous completion. 

The total amount authorized for the 
13-year period for the Interstate System 
is $24,825,000,000, about the same as was 
included in both the Senate and House 
bills. The sums authorized for the first 
3 years, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959, 
will be apportioned to the States in the 
manner now provided by existing law, 
one-half on population, and one-half on 
population, area, and mileage of rural 
delivery routes and star routes. 

For the remaining 10 years of the pro- 
gram, the funds will be apportioned to 
the States in the ratio which the esti- 
mated cost of completing the Interstate 
System in each State bears to the esti- 
mated total cost of completing the In- 
terstate System in all the States. The 
language of the bill makes it clear that 
the estimates of cost on which the ap- 
portionments are to be. based shall be 
subject to review and approval by the 
Congress, prior to making the apportion- 
ments. Thus over the 13-year period 
no State should receive aggregate ap- 
portionments which are greater than the 
cost of completing the Interstate Sys- 
tem within that State. 

The Federal share of projects on the 
Interstate System is to be 90 percent 
of the total cost of such projects, with 
an increase in the Federal share in States 
having public lands as now provided in 
existing law, but not above 95 percent 
of the total cost of the project. The 
funds will be available for expenditure 
for 2 years after the close of the fiscal 
year for which authorized. Any amount 
apportioned to the States and unex- 
pended at the end of the period shall 
lapse, and be immediately available for 
reapportionment among the other 
States. 

The conferees agreed on language that 
would permit a State which has obli- 
gated all funds apportioned to it and 
proceeds to construct projects on the 
Interstate System without the aid of 
Federal funds, to be reimbursed from 
later apportionments for the Federal 
share of such projects. Such projects 
must conform to the necessary stand- 
ards, the plans and specifications must 
be approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the remaining usual require- 
ments of Federal-aid projects must be 
complied With. This procedure will per- 
mit States which receive smaller appor- 
tionments during the first 3 years of the 
program to go ahead with their high- 
way work and later receive reimburse- 
ment for the Federal share of the cost 
of such work. 

The conferees adopted the Senate 
language on the maximum weight and 
width limitations, which are 18,000 
pounds on a single axle, 32,000 pounds 
on a tandem axle, and an overall gross 
weight of 73,280 pounds, and ə width 
of 96 inches, or the maximum cor- 
responding weights or widths permitted 
for vehicles using the public highways of 
any particular State on July 1, 1956, 
whichever is greater. This does not af- 
fect any vehicle that could lawfully op- 
erate within a State on July 1, 1956. 
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The Senate bill included authorization 
for an increase of 2,500 miles in the In- 
terstate System. The conferees agreed 
on an increase in such mileage of 1,000 
miles, with a provision that the cost of 
completing any mileage designated from 
the additional 1,000 miles would be ex- 
cluded from the estimated cost of com- 
pleting the Interstate System on which 
the apportionment to the States is 
made. This means that by reason of 
this additional 1,000 miles, no additional 
cost has been added to the 40,000-mile 
program on which the tax provisions of 
title II of the bill are based. 

The conference agreement includes 
provisions for Federal acquisition of 
rights-of-way for the Interstate System, 
when requested to do so by a State, and 
authorizes advancement of funds for 
this purpose, and also authorizes ad- 
vances to the States to pay for construc- 
tion as the work proceeds. 

The conferees agreed to the House lan- 
guage providing for reimbursement to 
the States for utility relocation costs 
which they have paid for under their own 
laws or practices. The limitation of no 
more than 2 percent of the sums ap- 
portioned to any State for any fiscal 
year was deleted by the conferees. 

The conferees adopted the provisions 
of the House bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to include as a part of 
the Interstate System any toll road, 
bridge, or tunnel, heretofore or hereafter 
constructed, which meets the standards 
established for such system and is lo- 
cated on a route designated as a part of 
the system. The use of Federal funds 
for expenditure on projects approaching 
toll roads on the Interstate System was 
agreed to. 

The conference agreement authorizes 
a study by the Secretary of Commerce 
and a report thereon relative to reim- 
bursement to States for any toll or free 
highways on the Interstate System which 
have been constructed during a specified 
period and to required standards. 

The conference agreement includes the 
provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act as in- 
cluded in the Senate bill, with the 
further provision for cooperation between 
the Secretary of Labor and the State 
highway departments. The provisions 
in the Senate bill providing for an ap- 
peal and judicial review were deleted 
from the bill. 

The conference agreement authorizes 
the Secretary of Commerce to make a 
full and complete investigation and study 
of highway safety, and requires him to 
submit a report with recommendations 
to Congress. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am sure the Senator re- 
calls. the discussion in the conference 
committee with respect to the addition 
of 1,000 miles to the Interstate System. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Ido. 

Mr. GORE. It was the consensus and 
understanding of the conferees, as I 
recall, that if a State which had received 
a portion of the 1,000-mile additional 
designation wished to improve it and to 
delay improving an existing section of 
the Interstate System, it would have the 
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latitude and privilege so to do. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What the Senator has 
stated is what I understand happened in 
arriving at an agreement in the con- 
ference. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What 


the Senator from Tennessee has stated 
and what the chairman has agreed to, 
is my understanding also. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is so far as the 
extra mileage is concerned. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct. That is, the cost of the original 
40,000 miles is determined by the total 
estimated costs on which the apportion- 
ment is based under the language of the 
bill, but the amount allocated to a State 
may be expended upon any part of the 
40,000 miles which may be designated in 
a State. 

Mr. GORE. Does not the Senator re- 
call, also, that the estimated cost of 
completing the 40,000-mile system to 
which the Senator has just referred 
comes into play under section 108 (d) 
and does not affect the apportionment 
for the first 3 years of the program? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That cer- 
tainly is correct. In fact, it could not, 
because the estimate of cost will not be 
submitted to the Congress at that time. 

Mr. GORE. In fact, the apportion- 
ment under the first 3 years will be made, 
irrespective of the interstate mileage, 
new or old, within a State, and the State 
will, upon the approval of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, be free to use its appor- 
tionment for any part of the system. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, I should 
like to add a word or two, if the chair- 
man will indulge me. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I shall. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
served on many conference committees, 
both as a Member of the House and as a 
Member of the Senate, and I have never 
served on a conference committee which 
was confronted with problems which 
seemed at times to be so nearly irrecon- 
cilable as was the case with some of the 
questions before the conference commit- 
tee on the roads bill. It was because of 
the good spirit and cooperation of the 
conferees on both sides and the skillful 
and patient handling of the conference 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the chairman of 
the conference, that this very notable 
result was achieved. 

Sometimes during the conference the 
suggestion was made that perhaps it 
would be better to report an amendment 
in disagreement, but every member of 
the conference desired to get the job 
done, and as a result the conferees are 
able today to present to the Congress and 
to the country a completed report, signed 
by every member of the conference com- 
mittee, which establishes the interstate 
system on a basis that looks toward its 
completion within 13 years. A remark- 
able job has been done on the part of the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore], and, of course, I really 
should name all the conferees, excluding 
myself, because everyone made a con- 
tribution to the outstanding result, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator from 
South Dakota will permit me at this 
point, I haye been attending conferences 
for many, many years, and I may say 
that there has not been a piece of legis- 
lation presented which is more impor- 
tant to the American people than is the 
road bill. I should like to say that I re- 
ceived the cooperation of Senators on 
both sides of the aisle and the coopera- 
tion of Representatives on both sides of 
the aisle of the House. Among the con- 
ferees was the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Busy], and 
I received just as fine cooperation from 
them as I received from the conferees on 
this side of the aisle. I want to make 
that statement of appreciation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
should like to say that the road bill is the 
biggest undertaking the United States 
has eyer attempted, outside of a war. 
It has been possible to get the bill 
through because of the patience of the 
Senator from New Mexico, our chairman, 
and the patience of the Members of the 
House, because there were great differ- 
ences of opinion between the Members 
of the House and the Members of the 
Senate. But we have now a workable 
bill. As the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Case], who has done 
so much work with reference to roads, 
has said, the task will be completed 
within a 13-year period. When it is 
completed, the United States will have 
the finest system of roads of any nation 
in all history. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
promptly adopt the conference report. 

I may also say, Mr. President, that the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr, Kerr} and myself are on both con- 
ference committees, the conference on 
title I and the conference on title I. 
The same fine spirit was exhibited with 
reference to title II as with reference to 
title I. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico one question. Before I do so, 
however, I wish to express my own appre- 
ciation of the fact that the conference 
committee was able to retain an item of 
$30 million for forest highways. I think 
that will be of great benefit to all the 
States in the West. 

The question which occurs to me is 
with reference to the increase in the 
interstate mileage. The point I have 
specifically in mind is this: Assume that 
an interstate highway traverses a good 
part of the country, approximately 1,800 
miles. Would a State have the privilege 
of disregarding work on a part of that 
great interstate highway and transfer 
the work to some other highway in the 
State which it was desired to have desig- 
nated on another Interstate System? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iwish the chairman of 
the subcommittee who held the hearings 
would answer the Senator's question. 
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Mr. GORE. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming, understands, I am sure, that we 
reached a compromise with the other 
body on this particular item. In reach- 
ing the compromise it was discussed 
around the table, and I believe it is fair 
to say that it was agreed that in the 
event a State received a new designation 
of interstate mileage from the 1,000-mile 
addition to the system, and wished to 
improve that new designation in substi- 
tution for the improvement of some seg- 
ment of the existing Interstate System 
which was reasonably adequate for pres- 
ent needs, the State would be privileged 
to do so, provided it received the approval 
of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. BARRETT. Would the State be 
in position to take a relatively small mile- 
age, such as 10 or 20 miles, out of an 
existing interstate highway system and 
transfer it to another road which was 
not on an interstate system? 

Mr. GORE. No. 

Mr. BARRETT. Would the new 
stretch of road have to be designated as a 
part of a complete Interstate System? 

Mr. GORE. It would have to be des- 
ignated as a part of the Interstate Sys- 
tem. I believe it is fair to say that it was 
also agreed that the additional mileage 
to be designated from the 1,000 miles of 
overall addition must contribute to and 
be a part of an integrated interstate 
highway system. In other words, it was 
not the intent to permit the Bureau of 
Public Roads to designate 10 miles of a 
road which would not connect with an- 
other segment of the Interstate System. 
In the bill we are looking toward the goal 
of an integrated Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem of 41,000 miles. 

Mr. BARRETT. To be specific, assume 
that a State should want to have a desig- 
nation from one city to another, con- 
sisting of about 400 miles. Would it be 
possible for that State to take 25 or 50 
miles from an existing Interstate System 
and transfer it to the new system, with- 
out having the whole 400 miles desig- 
nated as a part of the Interstate System? 

Mr. GORE. I do not think it was ever 
contemplated or even discussed that a 
State would have a right in and of itself 
to change a designation or to reduce the 
present designation in any way. I was 
referring only to the latitude of a State 
to improve a new segment and to defer 
the improvement of an existing segment 
which is reasonably adequate to serve 
the needs. 

I have in mind a segment of the Inter- 
state System in my State, a segment 
which has just been resurfaced, in a 
rather sparsely populated section. It 
may not be adequate for the needs of 
1975, but it may be reasonably adequate 
for the needs of the next 5 or 8 years. 

If the State received an additional 
designation of 5 miles for a eircumferen- 
tial route at Memphis, Tenn., which was 
more acutely needed, then the State 
would have the latitude, provided it se- 
cured the approval of the Bureau of 
Public Roads to apply the funds to the 
improvement of the 5 additional miles 
more acutely needed, and to defer the 
improvement of the 10 miles of the newly 
improved section of the existing Inter- 
state System. 
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Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator. 
In that case, the 5 miles would be desig- 
nated as a part of the Interstate Highway 
System. 

Mr. GORE. It must be an integral 
part of the Interstate System. 

Mr. BARRETT, The question I had 
in mind was this: Assume the State 
wanted to designate a new stretch of 
road of about 400 or 500 miles as a part 
of the Interstate System, but was able 
to transfer only as much as 25 or 50 
miles. Could the State have the entire 
400 miles designated as a part of the 
Interstate System, with a transfer of 
only a relatively small mileage? 

Mr. GORE. The Senator understands, 
I feel certain, that no State highway de- 
partment or State government can des- 
ignate an Interstate System. 

Mr. BARRETT. I understand that. 

Mr. GORE. That designation must 
come from the Department of Commerce. 
Any State can apply for an addition to 
the Interstate System within its borders. 
The application for an additional desig- 
nation is subject, however, to the deci- 
sion and action of the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

Mr. BARRETT. I understand that. 
As I understand what the Senator from 
Tennessee has said, the only transfer 
permissible under the conference report 
is of such mileage—— 

Mr. GORE, I do not believe any trans- 
fer is involved in the conference report. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. I thought if I might make 
a statement, the situation might be 
clarified. 

Mr. BARRETT. I should be delighted 
to have the Senator from Oklahoma ex- 
press his views. 

Mr. KERR. Under the bill, the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Depart- 
ment of Defense are the agencies having 
the authority to make the designation of 
the additional thousand miles over and 
above the 40,000 miles. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. The bill gives them a 
mandate to determine what roads shall 
be included in the thousand-mile desig- 
nation. 

But should an additional amount of 
mileage in the Senator’s State be desig- 
nated as a part of the Interstate System, 
it would not change the estimate of the 
cost of completion of what would be a 
part of the interstate system during the 
period of authorization provided in the 
bill. 

However, if the Wyoming State High- 
way Department wanted to improve a 
newly designated section of the Inter- 
state System, and if the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads agreed to it, the newly 
designated section could be approved and 
the improvement made. But in so do- 
ing, some other part of the Interstate 
System previously designated would not 
then be taken care of, because the funds 
apportioned to the Senator’s State, and 
to each State, would be in accordance 
with the estimate of the cost to complete 
that part of the Interstate System in the 
Senator's State which was not completed 
under the apportionments of the first 3 
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years, but which is a part of 40,000 miles 
of interstate roads now designated. 

Mr. BARRETT. To that extent, the 
designation would be tantamount to a 
transfer. 

Mr. KERR. It would amount to a 
transfer. It would mean that the State 
would have a certain amount of money 
which would not be increased by reason 
of the increase in the State’s mileage, 
but which could be used on this or other 
mileage if the State so desired and the 
Bureau of Public Roads agreed. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the conference report be agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I believe 
the regular committees of the two Houses 
have done good work and that the com- 
mittee of conference has brought forth 
a good bill, so far as the roads features 
are concerned. However, I wish to state 
for the Recorp that I do not agree with 
the taxing features of the bill. 

It is my judgment that the highway 
users are already paying more than 
enough taxes for all the roads which the 
Federal Government expects to assist in 
building and for all the roads authorized 
by the proposed legislation. 

To state the figures roughly, I believe 
it will be found that about $1 billion a 
year is being paid in gasoline taxes at 
this time. Another billion dollars is be- 
ing paid annually in taxes on new auto- 
mobiles. Another $500 million is being 
paid in taxes on parts, accessories, diesel 
fuel, and various other highway items. 
This makes a total of more than $2,500,- 
000,000 a year at present rates of tax- 
ation. . 

No one is proposing that the Federal 
Government at any time in the foresee- 
able future should spend as much as 
$2,500,000,000 to aid highway construc- 
tion, even when the bill shall have been 
passed. Therefore, it is my judgment 
that the highway users are already pay- 
ing enough in taxes for the building of 
highways. Even if the argument were 
to be made that the highway users should 
balance the budget, the Federal Govern- 
ment is predicting for this year a $2 
billion surplus; indeed, some persons 
predict that there will be a $3 billion 
surplus, 

Therefore, it appears to me that all 
that was needed was a bill to authorize 
expanded Federal aid for highway con- 
struction purposes, particularly in the 
Interstate System. That is what the 
Senate originally passed in the Gore bill. 
I voted for that bill because it provided 
the answer to our problem. 

I should be glad to vote for a highway 
bill, but it is my judgment that the 
taxing features, in the last analysis, will 
mean nothing more or less than that we 
shall be shifting the burden to the high- 
Way users, in order to afford tax relief 
for persons who are better able to pay. 

I make this statement because I un- 
derstand that within a year proposals 
will be made for tax reductions, in view 
of the fact that there will be a Govern- 
ment surplus. I would anticipate that 
the tax reductions may come in the form 
of income-tax reductions. Therefore, in 
the last analysis, much of the reduction 
in the income taxes will be financed by 
additional taxes on highway users. 
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There are many persons who will be 
paying additional taxes on gasoline, but 
who do not earn enough to cause them 
to pay the income tax. 

For that reason, although I appre- 
ciate the good work of the Senators who 
serve on the Committee on Public Works, 
and the good work of the committee of 
conference, I must express my judgment 
that the passage of the conference bill 
will result in an unnecessary increase in 
taxes. Therefore, I desire to state for 
the Recor that I shall be compelled to 
vote against the conference report be- 
cause I disagree with the provisions 
relating to taxes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement which I have 
prepared respecting the conference 
report. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR BusH 

The Congress has now approved the biggest 
highway construction program ever to be 
undertaken by the American people. 

This means that better, safer roads for 
Connecticut will be built, and better, safer 
roads throughout the Nation which we can 
use in traveling for pleasure or business. 

For the first time, the Federal Government 
will make posssible the construction of a 
national system of highways—interstate and 
defense highways linking all the principal 
cities of the United States. 

As one of the conferees on the bill, I fought 
for the principle that no State should receive 
less, nor more, than the Federal Govern- 
ment’s 90-percent share of the cost of con- 
structing the interstate highways within the 
State’s borders. 

I'm happy to report that the bill just 
enacted accepts that principle. This means 
that Connecticut, under present estimates, 
and over the 13-year construction period, 
will receive almost $600 million in Federal 
funds for building these modern, divided- 
lane highways which we so urgently need for 
reasons of traffic safety, economic develop- 
ment, and defense. 

This is more than twice as much as the 
Senate bill, to which I was strongly opposed, 
proposed to give us. 

Other provisions of the bill will also help 
us in Connecticut—in the development of 
our toll roads and bridges, and in the repair 
and replacement of flood-damaged highways 
and bridges on the Federal-aid systems. 

It's a good highway program—good for 
Connecticut and good for the Nation. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in addition 
to having my statement printed in the 
Recorp, I should like to pay tribute to 
my colleagues on the conference com- 
mittee, both on the Democratic and the 
Republican sides of the aisle in the Sen- 
ate. They have labored very hard witha 
very difficult situation. I especially wish 
to pay tribute to the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and my very dear 
friend the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
KERRI, who has contributed tremen- 
dously—indeed, all of them have con- 
tributed tremendously—to the success of 
this enterprise. I am glad we have a bill 
which, over the next 13 years, is designed 
to give our country an Interstate System 
of highways which is so sorely needed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the members of the conference 
committee and all concerned who have 
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worked on this final draft of the bill. I 
think it is a vast improvement over the 
original legislation on the subject. I 
think certainly it is a workable bill which 
can be used with good effect in improv- 
ing our entire Federal-Aid Highway Sys- 
tem, and particularly the construction of 
the Interstate System. 

I have some questions relative to the 
Interstate System, and particularly rela- 
tive to subsection (d) of section 108, 
which I should like to address to the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
or the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee or the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, whoever may be the proper 
one to state for the Recorp what will 
happen at the end of the first 3 years, 
when the construction period which will 
be based on the Senate formula of ap- 
portionment for the Interstate System 
will be completed—when, in short, we 
shall go to a cost basis for the remainder 
of the program, so as to complete, under 
the program, the entire Interstate Sys- 
tem in all the States within the period of 
13 years. I shall be very happy to ad- 
dress my questions to whichever of the 
distinguished Senators will reply. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to reply. I wish first to be sure I 
understand the question of the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. As I un- 
derstand the question, the Senator wants 
to know how the authorization for the 
10 years, beginning with the 4th of the 
13 years authorized, will be arrived at 
for the individual States, 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. I 
note from the conference report—and if 
I am mistaken I ask that the distin- 
guished Senator correct me—that for the 
first 3 years of the 13 years, the basis of 
distribution of funds among the States 
for the construction of the Interstate 
System is identical with that which was 
in the Senate bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. That is correct, and the 
apportionment in the Senate bill, as the 
Senator knows, is identical with that 
which was enacted in the 1954 highway 
bill. So that for the first 3 fiscal years 
subsequent to this date—that is the year 
beginning on July 1 of 1956, designated 
as fiscal 1957, and fiscal 1958, and fiscal 
1959—the apportionment of the inter- 
state funds will be on the basis of the 
formula in the existing law. 

Prior to the expiration of that time, 
the Bureau of Public Roads will conduct 
a survey in conjunction with the high- 
way departments of each of the States, 
for the purpose of determining the cost 
of completing the Interstate System of 
40,000 miles, as now comprised, but giv- 
ing effect to what the spending of the 
funds apportioned for these first 3 fiscal 
years will amount to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I understand the 
situation, then, for the first 3 fiscal years, 
1957, 1958, and 1959, apportionment 
among the States will be on the basis pre- 
scribed by the Senate bill. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct, 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is with reference 
to the last 10 years that I am particularly 
interested, and the apportioning for that 
period is covered, as I understand, by 
subsection (d) of section 108. 

Mr. KERR. As I explained, the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads is directed to make 
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a survey of the cost of completing the 
40,000-mile Interstate System as now 
authorized, and is designated as the 
agency to give effect to the completion 
of the expenditure of the funds ap- 
portioned the first 3 years. When that 
survey is made, the Bureau of Roads, or 
the Secretary of Commerce, will submit 
the estimates of cost to the Congress, 
and the Congress will approve, not the 
apportionment, but the cost, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Commerce 
through its Bureau of Roads. 

The apportionment for the 10 years of 
this period beyond 1957, 1958, and 1959 
will be on the basis of the need of each 
individual State as it relates to the total 
cost of the completion of the 40,000 miles 
in all of the States for each of the fiscal 
years thereafter. So that, for instance, 
if a State should get 60 percent of the 
total cost of completing its part of the 
presently designated Interstate System 
in the first 3 years, it would have 40 per- 
cent remaining. It would be the inten- 
tion of the act that the State should get 
an amount, proportionate to that re- 
ceived by the other States, in 10 years 
thereafter instead of the shorter period. 

By the same token, if a State got less 
than three-thirteenths of the cost of 
completing its part of the Interstate 
System during the first part of the pe- 
riod, then after the 3 fiscal years, on the 
basis of its greater proportionate cost, it 
would receive proportionally a greater 
amount each year than what ordinarily 
would be apportioned to it in the 10-year 
period. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

I should like to proceed a little further 
with my questions, if I may. As I read 
subsection (d) of section 108, it pro- 
vides clearly that after the first 3 years 
the apportionment among the several 
States shall be on the basis of estimated 
cost. So that even if the Congress should 
not agree on the estimates which would 
be collected and reported to it by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the basis of 
apportionment which would prevail in 
those first 3 years would not automat- 
ically be carried over and on into the 
last 10 years. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. The basis of apportion- 
ment as presently provided terminates 
after the first 3 fiscal years. The basis of 
apportionment thereafter is the need, 
but the estimated cost of meeting the 
need is to be submitted to the Congress 
and approved by the Congress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The bill as reported 
from the conference committee makes it 
completely clear that it is the basis of 
estimated cost among the States which 
will prevail after the first 3 years in the 
apportionment for the last 10 years of 
the program. 

Mr. KERR, That is, giving imple- 
mentation to the apportionment after 
the first 3 years for the amount that 
may not have been completely used up. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then, the only thing 
that will be left for Congress to do 
would be to approve the 

Mr. KERR. Estimates of cost sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Estimates of cost 
which, presumably, after checking by 
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the Secretary of Commerce, will be on is to make sure that the 40,000-mile sys- 
an approximately uniform basis among tem is completed in each and all of the 


the several States. 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
one more question, if I may. Will the 
Senator state for the Recorp just what 
would occur if, after the first 3 years’ 
apportionment had been made, and if, 
after the estimates of cost had been col- 
lected by the Secretary of Commerce and 
reported to Congress, Congress took no 
action upon the estimates of cost? Just 
what would be the effect upon this pro- 
gram? 

Mr. KERR. I cannot conceive of such 
a situation arising. As I understand the 
law, it will be the duty of the Congress 
to approve the estimate of cost as sub- 
mitted by the Department of Commerce, 
or, upon hearings of its own, determine 
what amendments should be made, be- 
cause, under the bill, the function of the 
Congress is to continue the authority to 
approve the estimates of cost. The basis 
of apportionment is fixed in the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I am particularly con- 
cerned with this feature because, as I 
understand now, if the Congress fails to 
carry out its duty to approve the esti- 
mate of cost, either that reported by the 
Secretary of Commerce, or its own fig- 
ures as developed by it, then the pro- 
gram will be stymied. It will come to a 
halt. Funds will continue to accumu- 
late, because the taxes will continue to 
be collected, but until Congress takes af- 
firmative action in fixing or approving 
the estimate of cost, the program cannot 
move ahead. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. I wish to address these 
remarks to the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore]. I have stated the opinion 
that it will be necessary for the Con- 
gress either to approve the estimate of 
cost as submitted by the Secretary of 
Commerce, after he has received it from 
the Bureau of Roads, or amend it and 
state the correct estimate of cost for 
each State and all the States. 

Mr. GORE. I believe that is correct. 
The estimates of cost cannot be used as a 
basis for apportionment until they are 
approved by both Houses of Congress by 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But a continuation of 
apportionment on the basis which pre- 
vails during the first 3 years may not 
continue automatically in succeeding 
years, even though Congress fails to act. 
Is that correct? 

Mr.KERR. The Senator from Florida 
is entirely correct on that point. 

Mr. GORE. For those 3 years the ap- 
portionment is made according to pres- 
ent law, and will not be affected by the 
cost estimates or the approval or lack 
of approval thereof. 

Mr. KERR. Under this bill that 
method of apportionment terminates 
with those 3 years. 

Mr.GORE. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. And the new method of 
apportionment becomes self-executing, 
under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee and the Senator from 
Oklahoma. Is it now their statement 
that the purpose of the conference report 
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Mr. KERR. Within 13 years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Within 13 years. 

Mr. KERR. Unless a State under the 
authorization for an additional thousand 
miles should choose to use a part of its 
apportionment and have it approved by 
the Bureau of Roads, in the case of the 
newly designated mileage it received. It 
would then thereby automatically be de- 
prived of that much money in connection 
with the rest of its Interstate System, as 
I presently designated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, the 
added 1,000 miles which is to be dis- 
tributed hereafter and become a part of 
the Interstate System, does not have 
equality of treatment with the 40,000 
miles, in having the estimate for its com- 
pleted construction included in the 
compilation of estimates which the Sec- 
retary of Commerce is required to make, 
Is that correct? 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Florida 
is correct; but it is the hope of the junior 
Senator from Tennessee that that error 
will be corrected the next time a road bill 
is before the Congress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the two Senators, and I also 
congratulate particularly my friend, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the chairman of the committee, on this 
generally constructive accomplishment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. President. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from New Mexico 
yield for a brief question? . 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish to 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Worrorp]; but first I ask his indul- 
gence so that I may yield briefly to an- 
other member of the committee. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I now yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CASE]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the chairman of the committee. 

My question is asked only in order to 
make the Recorp clear. 

In section 115, subsection (a), entitled 
“Application of Davis-Bacon Act,” we 
find the following: 

The Secretary of Commerce shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that all 
laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors on the initial con- 
struction work— 


And so forth. My question is this: Do 
the words “on the initial construction 
work” describe the character of employ- 
ment for the laborers and mechanics? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. At the initial construc- 
tion place only. That provision does not 
apply to a place 60 miles away which 
might furnish some material for the ini- 
tial construction. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The pro- 
vision applies to the construction, not to 
the materials; is that correct? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; not to materials. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the question of agreeing to the 
conference report, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. WOFFORD. I should like to ask 
a question of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico. My question relates to section 115, 
providing for payment of the prevailing 
wage. I should like to know what the 
conference committee’s real meaning 
was in connection with the portion of 
subsection (a) of section 115, which 
states that 

All laborers and mechanics employed by 
contractors or subcontractors on the initial 
construction work performed on highway 
projects on the Interstate System authorized 
under section 108 of this title shall be paid 
wages at rates not less than those prevailing 
on the same type of work on similar con- 
struction in the immediate locality as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the act of August 30, 1935, known 
as the Davis-Bacon Act. 


I should like to know the meaning of 
the words “immediate locality.” Is their 
application limited to the city, the coun- 
ty, the section, the district, or the State 
in which the prevailing wage is to be de- 
termined? Just what is meant? 

Mr. GORE. I am sure the Senator 
from South Carolina realizes that this 
particular section was not before the 
conference committee, because it was 
approved in identical language in both 
the Senate version of the bill and the 
House version of the bill. 

In reference to the meaning of the 
language concerning the prevailing 
wages, I suggest that the Senator from 
South Carolina inquire of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and consider the experi- 
ence throughout the country and of the 
Department of Labor in the application 
of the prevailing-wage provisions of law. 
I believe the definition is rather clearly 
known in practice. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Yes; that is my very 
point. In South Carolina we have had 
too much experience with that very plan. 
When the H-bomb plant in Aiken, S. C., 
was built, the Secretary of Labor, al- 
though acting under the Davis-Bacon 
Act, paid those who were working in the 
State of South Carolina the wages pre- 
vailing in Atlanta, Ga., 300 miles away. 
That procedure disrupted the entire eco- 
nomic schedule in that section of the 
State. 

I also call attention to the fact that 
this section of the conference report 
does not say it shall be the prevailing 
rate as determined in that locality. In- 
stead, the words used are “shall be paid 
wages at rates not less than those pre- 
vailing“, and so forth. It does not say 
how much higher the wages can be. 
That is the point I am discussing. In 
short, just what does that language 
mean? 

Mr. GORE. The conferees did not un- 
dertake to define that, because both the 
Senate and the House had acted on that 
matter, and the conferees were powerless 
to deal with that subject. 

Mr.WOFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. I should say that the 
amendment offered by the junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Cask] was 
in conference; and the conferees 
strengthened the amendment of the Sen- 
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ator from South Dakota. I should like 
to yield now to the Senator from South 
Dakota, so that he can point out how the 
conferees strengthened the amendment, 
and how that amendment places addi- 
tional requirements on the Secretary of 


. Labor in the performance of this duty. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think this amendment is germane 
to the question raised by the Senator 
from South Carolina. I invite attention 
to paragraph (b) of section 115, as it ap- 
pears on page 13 of the conference 
report: 

(b) Consultation with State highway de- 
partments; predetermination of rates: In 
carrying out the duties of the foregoing sub- 
section, the Secretary of Labor shall consult 
with the highway department of the State in 
which a project on the Interstate System is 
to be performed, 


The following is a clause which was 
added by the conferees: 

After giving due regard to the information 
thus obtained, he shall make a predetermina- 
tion of the minimum wages to be paid labor- 
ers and mechanics— 


And so forth. In other words, the con- 
ferees placed upon the Secretary of Labor 
the responsibility for giving due regard 
to the information obtained from the 
highway department of the State con- 
cerned. 

Mr. WOFFORD. In that connection 
let me ask this question: Who is to de- 
termine what “due regard’ means? 
What protection are we to have in South 
Carolina, after one man says he has con- 
sulted with our highway department and 
has given “due regard” to the informa- 
tion he has received from that depart- 
ment? He then goes off to Atlanta to fix 
the prevailing wage. -What protection 
have we? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The jun- 
ior Senator from South Dakota invites 
the attention of the Senator from South 
Carolina to the language of the report, in 
which it is pointed out that— 

It is recognized that there must be the ut- 
most cooperation between the several State 
highway departments and the Secretary of 


Labor in order to carry out the intent of the 
provisions of section 115 (b). 


We inserted the following language to 
clarify the intent: 

It is emphasized that when the Secretary 
consults with these State agencies, such 
agencies should furnish the desired infor- 
mation as fully and promptly as possible. 


Further, we say: 


Tt is believed that cooperation in good faith 
between State and Federal officials in this 
matter will insure satisfactory results, 


So, to the extent to which the con- 
ferees found it possible, they nailed the 
provision down, so as to insure that there 
would be good faith between the Sec- 
retary of Labor and the State highway 
departments. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Asa matter of fact, 
we have no actual protection, have we, 
other than the good faith of the Sec- 
retary of Labor, who may change to- 
morrow? That is all we have, is it not? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum 
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without the time being charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the yeas and nays having 
been ordered, the question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an explanation of title II of 
House bill 10660. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 

EXPLANATION OF TITLE 11 OF H. R. 10660 

The Senate adopted 25 amendments to the 
House bill. Of these, all but 7 are technical 
or conforming amendments. 

Of the seven, Senate amendment No. 19, 
with conforming amendments 2, 3, and 14, 
related to the increased 1-cent tax on gaso- 
line, diesel fuel and special motor fuels, 
Under these amendments the additional in- 
crease in tax of 1 cent applied only to such 
fuels when used in a highway vehicle which 
was registered or required to be registered 
under the laws of a State or foreign coun- 
try (or in the case of a vehicle owned by the 
United States which is used on the highway). 
The House conferees agreed to this amend- 
ment. 

I was sorry we were unable to get the 
House conferees to agree to another part of 
these amendments which was offered by the 
Junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
and which was also sponsored by Senator 
Macnuson of Washington. This amend- 
ment would have permitted a refund of the 
1-cent increase in the fuel taxes for use in 
registered vehicles to the extent that the 
vehicles were used off the highway. The 
House conferees were adamant in rejecting 
this amendment and it was vigorously op- 
posed by the Treasury because of the diffi- 
culty of determining when a highway ve- 
hicle was used on and off the highway. 

The House conferees agreed to that part 
of Senate amendment No. 3, which limits 
the 1-cent increase in the case of special mo- 
tor fuels to fuel used in a motor vehicle 
which is a registered highway vehicle. This 
conforms to the treatment applied to gas- 
oline and diesel fuel. 

The House conferees also agreed to the 
Senate amendments requiring the non- 
highway user to file a claim for refund di- 
rectly with the Internal Revenue Service in 
a manner similar to that now provided in 
the case of gasoline purchased for use on a 
farm for farming purposes. However, in or- 
der to make the procedure conform more 
nearly with that provided for farmers, your 
conferees accepted a House amendment to 
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require the refund claims to be filed on an 
annual basis. Under the original Senate ver- 
sion provision was made for the filing of 
quarterly refund claims where the ciaim 
covered at least 100,000 gallons of such fuels. 

We had considerable difficulty over the 
special use tax on heavy trucks and buses. 
The House bill provided a tax rate of $1.50 
per year for each 1,000 pounds of taxable 
gross weight in excess of 26,000 pounds. 
The Senate amendment increased the tax 
rate to $2.50 but applied the tax to that 
part of the excess weight over 26,000 pounds. 
The House conferees refused to compromise 
on this amendment and we were forced 
to recede and to accept the House provision. 

Senate amendment No. 10 struck out the 
exemption granted under the House bill to 
local transit systems from the use tax on 
heavy trucks and buses. Senate amendment 
No. 16 also struck out the exemption in the 
House bill from the increased 1-cent tax 
on gasoline, diesel fuel, and special motor 
fuels where such fuel was used in the opera- 
tion of local transportation systems. The 
House conferees refused to accept these Sen- 
ate amendments and we were forced to re- 
cede on such amendments. 

The House conferees agreed to the Senate 
amendment No. 22, which placed a limita- 
tion on apportionments to be made under 
the interstate system. This amendment was 
designed to give assurance that no deficit 
would develop in the highway trust fund 
and that the Federal aid highway program 
would be financed on a pay-as-you-build 
basis. 

The House conferees also agreed to Sen- 
ate amendment No. 13, which provides that 
the increased floor stock taxes would not 
be required to be paid until such time after 
September 30, 1956, as the Secretary or 
his delegate may by regulation prescribe. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Youne] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
for the purpose of attending the Indiana 
Republican State Convention. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 89, 
nays, 1, as follows: 


YEAS—89 

Aiken Chavez George 
Allott Clements Goldwater 
Anderson Cotton Gore 
Barrett Curtis Green 
Beall Daniel Hayden 
Bennett Dirksen Hennings 
Bible Douglas Hickenlooper 
Bricker 
Bridges Dworshak Holland 

ush Eastland H a 
Butler Ellender Humphrey, 
Byrd Ervin Minn, 
Carlson Flanders Humphreys, 
Case, N. J. Frear Ky. 
Case, S. Dak, Fulbright Ives 
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Jackson McCarthy Saltonstall 
Johnson, Tex. McClellan Schoeppel 
Johnston, S. C. McNamara Scott 
Kefauver Millikin Smathers 
Kennedy Monroney Smith, Maine 
Kerr Morse Smith, N. J. 
Knowland Mundt Sparkman 
Kuchel Murray Stennis 
Laird Neuberger Symington 
Langer O'Mahoney Thye 
Lehman Pastore Watkins 
Magnuson Payne Welker 
Malone Potter Williams 
Mansfield Purtell Wofford 
Martin, Iowa Robertson 
Martin, Pa, Russell 
NAYS—1 
Long 
NOT VOTING—6 
Bender Jenner Wiley 
Capehart Neely Young 
So the report was agreed to. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY DR. 
NORIGE PINAR, MEMBER OF 
TURKISH PARLIAMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield a minute to the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH]. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
there is present in the Chamber a distin- 
guished guest. She is Dr. Norige Pinar, 
a member of the Turkish Parliament. 
She is in the United States attending an 
international conference on earthquakes, 
Dr. Pinar is a geologist and an expert on 
earthquakes. Iam sure all the Members 
of the Senate are happy to welcome her. 
[Prolonged applause, Senators rising.] 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10986) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understanad, 
the pending question is on the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], for himself 
and other Senators, as to which there is 
a unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr.KNOWLAND. And the vote, then, 
will come on the amendments offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire to cer- 
tain committee amendments. A “yea” 
vote will be in favor of the three pro- 
posals of the Bridges amendment at one 
time. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, may we have the yeas and nays on 
the Bridges amendments? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I understand, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, the author of the amendments, 
will have 45 minutes in favor of the 
amendments, and the time in opposition 
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to the amendments will be controlled by 
the majority leader. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
reet. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire that I do not 
contemplate that we shall use all our 
time on this side of the aisle. I do not 
know how much time the Senator from 
New Hampshire plans to use of his 45 
minutes, but I should like to have every 
Member of the Senate to be on notice 
that when the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, the Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. SALTONSTALL], or any other Senator 
on the other side of the aisle, and 1 or 
2 Senators on this side of the aisle, have 
concluded, we shall have a yea-and-nay 
vote. I think the yeas and nays will be 
within an hour and a half from now, and 
possibly a good deal earlier. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think the statement 
of the Senator from Texas is accurate. 
It is my intention to take only a part of 
the time allotted. But it will also de- 
pend upon Senators on the other side of 
the aisle. If Senators on the other side 
indulge in a long argument, we may wish 
to reply. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in order 
that we may have a clear picture of the 
Bridges amendments and the commit- 
tee amendments, I should like to make a 
brief statement. 

The committee will have no objection 
to rejection of the amendment on page 
29, lines 14 to 19, inclusive, which is the 
military construction item. I should 
like to withdraw it because of the action 
taken by the Armed Services Committee 
this morning in reporting the military 
construction bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. In answer to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico, I 
understand he accepts the last of my 
amendments, namely, the one on page 
29, to strike out lines 14 to 19, inclusive, 
containing an item of $200 million for 
military construction for the Air Force. 
So, in effect, by accepting the last line of 
my amendment, he thereby narrows the 
amount between the committee amend- 
ment and my amendment by $200 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
that is done by unanimous consent, or 
however the Senator proposes to have it 
done, should we not have the same con- 
sent so that the Senator from New 
Hampshire can modify his amendments 
by striking out the final amendment? 
Otherwise, we will be taking action on 
something the Senate has already done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico has withdrawn the 
committee amendment. Thus, the 
amendment striking out lines 14 to 19, on 
page 29, would automatically be with- 
drawn. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I simply wanted to 
clarify the parliamentary situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to withdrawing the committee 
amendment? The Chair hears none. 
The committee amendment is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield me a minute 
or two? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senator from New 
Hampshire to the fact that the item of 
$200 million for construction has been 
withdrawn. The committee amendment 
increases the appropriation for the item 
“Aircraft and related procurement” by 
$800 million. The Senator’s amendment 
would reduce it to $350 million. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. For “Research and de- 
velopment,” my amendment as adopted 
by the committee provides an increase 
of $100 million, and the Senator's 
amendment provides an increase of $100 
million. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So, there is no dif- 
ference there. For “Operation and 
maintenance,” my amendment which 
the committee adopted provides an in- 
crease of $40 million, and the Senator’s 
amendment provides $30 million. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Which will make a dif- 
ference of $10 million. 

For “Personnel,” my amendment as 
adopted by the committee provides an 
increase of $20 million, and the Senator's 
amendment also provides an increase of 
$20 million. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So there is no differ- 
ence except the $450 million for “Air- 
craft procurement,” and for “Mainte- 
nance and operation,” $10 million. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In view of the withdrawal of the 
committee amendment, which elimi- 
nates my last amendment, the question 
now before the Senate is whether the 
committee amendments which have 
been reduced from $1,160,000,000 to $960 
million, shall be adopted, or the amend- 
ments of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, providing for $500 million. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 4 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is recognized for 
4 minutes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I think 
the issue is clear to the Members of the 
Senate. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee, acting in good faith, increased the 
appropriation in the amount of $1,160,- 
000,000, by specific amendments. Of this 
amount $800 million is for aircraft and 
related procurement, which is found on 
line 17, on page 23. The sum of $100 
million is for research and development, 
found on line 5, page 24. The sum of 
$40 million is for operation and mainte- 
nance, found on line 4, page 26. The 
amount of $20 million is for personnel, 
found on lines 18 and 19, page 27; also 
the amount of $200 million for construc- 
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tion, which has just been eliminated from 
the bill. 

The amendments which we are offer- 
ing provide for $500 million in total. In- 
stead of $800 million for aircraft and 
aircraft procurement, it provides for $350 
million. It is the same as the commit- 
tee bill in the $100 million item for re- 
search and development, and provides 
$30 million for operation and mainte- 
nance, and $20 million for personnel. 

Frankly, as the Senate well knows, 
that is a compromise figure arrived at, 
after the Senate committee voted, by re- 
surveying the needs of the Department 
and the ability to use the funds. 

It seems to be a reasonable conclusion 
after considered judgment that the De- 
partment of the Air Force could and 
would proceed in good faith and good 
conscience to use this amount of funds. 
The issue is clear. Much has been said 
about it during the past few days. It has 
been intensified by personalities. The 
issue is so well known I do not think 
there is any need for me or for anyone 
else to take a great deal of time to go 
into it extensively. For that reason, I 
conclude my remarks, and I now yield 4 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire because I 
believe it will give the Air Force a little 
more flexibility, but not too much more 
money. If we give the Air Force too 
much money, we shall simply be advanc- 
ing their program with respect to weap- 
ons which may become obsolescent or 
obsolete, in view of the new weapons 
which are constantly coming into use. 

The question we must ask ourselves is, 
Will what.we do make it more certain 
that we will have sufficient armed 
strength so that no nation will dare to 
attack us because of our ability to re- 
taliate in a totally destructive way? 
Only by maintaining our Armed Services 
in such a manner can we maintain the 
security of our country. If we try to 
match numbers with our most powerful 
possible enemy, we may well defeat our- 
selves in the process. That is the ques- 
tion we must ask ourselves. 

President Eisenhower, whose whole life 
has been spent in the Armed Forces, has 
answered the question by giving Con- 
gress his administrative budget. ‘The 
question is, Shall we increase the amount 
of funds for aircraft procurement be- 
yond what the President asked for in the 
administrative budget this year? 

Mr. Q ‘arles, the Secretary of the Air 
Force, and General Twining have said, 
and have made it clear, that they have 
sufficient funds to meet the present needs 
of the Air Force, as they see them, in 
order to provide the United States with 
the best possible Air Force this year, 
and to build it up, as Mr. Quarles said, in 
open testimony this morning, in 1958, 
1959, and 1960. 

In my opinion, the Air Force can use 
a little more money in order to make its 
aircraft procurement a little more flex- 
ible. That is something which Congress 
must decide. If we provide the Air Force 
with too much money or too large a fund 
this year, then what they may be able 
to do is to buy or to place on order planes 
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for the advancement of their program, 
not into 1958, but possibly into 1959 and 
1960. 

But if we wait and do not give them 
too much money now, then next year 
they can take another look at the picture 
and see what research and development 
have been done with respect to aircraft 
in that time. 

Mr. Quarles in his testimony in the 
form of a prepared statement this morn- 
ing, stated in conclusion as follows: 

By what standard shall the adequacy of 
the Air Force program be judged? I think 
we should set as our standard the ability 
to perform the Air Force mission. Primarily, 
that mission is to prevent war by convincing 
any potential aggressor that the conse- 
quences of aggression against us would be 
unacceptable to him. In my opinion, the 
ability of the Air Force, together with other 
free world forces, to do this is solidly suffi- 
cient today, and our fiscal year 1957 program 
is designed to keep it that way. 


So the program is designed to keep 
the Air Force that way, and to build it 
up to what may be proper in 1958, 1959, 
and 1960. 

For these reasons, I support the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If I have time 
remaining, I yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts has referred 
to some testimony given this morning by 
the Secretary of the Air Force. I believe 
testimony of commanders in the Air 
Force, to which he did not refer, will 
show opposition to statements made by 
Secretary Quarles. 

I believe that picking up the Secre- 
tary’s testimony as given this morning, 
before the witness had even finished his 
testimony, and before he had been fully 
questioned, does not, in my opinion, give 
the Senate an accurate or fair presenta- 
tion of the matter in question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I resent that 
statement completely. What I read from, 
I may say to my friend from Missouri, 
was the finished prepared statement of 
Secretary of the Air Force Quarles. 
What I read was the testimony of Secre- 
tary Quarles before the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Whatever the questions may have 
been, and whatever evidence may have 
been given, I do not believe for one min- 
ute that Mr. Quarles was telling us a 
falsehood or was making any statement 
he did not believe to be true. 

I resent the Senator's statement very 
much, because I would not give false 
testimony to the Senate. I hope I would 
be the last man to do that. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes for the purpose of 
concluding the colloquy. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Missouri regrets the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts feels he was being criticized 
personally. 

I said the Senator from Massachusetts 
read from a statement given by Mr. 
Quarles this morning prior to the time 
Mr. Quarles was to be interrogated. In 
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my opinion, the statement made by Mr. 
Quarles, which was referred to by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, did not 
conform to testimony previously given 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Missouri for what he has 
said. 

I agree that Mr. Quarles testified this 
morning in answer, I think, to questions 
asked by the Senator from Missouri or 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], that General Twining agreed 
with the Secretary, that the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, General White, agreed 
with the Secretary, but that some of the 
generals in the field, such as General 
LeMay, General Putt, and General Par- 
tridge, did not agree with him. With 
that statement, I agree with the Senator 
from Missouri. It is true that the testi- 
mony of certain officers does not agree 
with that of the Secretary. But I say 
that the words of Mr. Quarles, as the ad- 
ministrative head of the Air Force, and of 
General Twining, and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, are words of 
weight, even though the words of the 
other officers be given weight. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Again, I say that 
testimony of the Secretary of the Air 
Force, in my opinion, was not in accord- 
ance with General Twining’s testimony 
before the committee; nor was it in ac- 
cordance with some testimony of Gen- 
eral White. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL]. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is not only the ranking 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, but he is one of the senior or 
ranking members of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and of the subcommit- 
tee dealing with military appropriations. 

Not only is Senator SALTONSTALL a stu- 
dent of military questions, but he has 
been a student of military history 
throughout the years. I have every con- 
fidence in the statement made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts when he 
referred to the testimony given by the 
Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Quarles, 
this morning. 

I have been present at many of the 
sessions of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Appropriations of the Committee 
on Appropriations. I am not a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 
Therefore, I wish to associate myself 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, because he 
is the ranking member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Appropriations and 
also is the ranking member of the legis- 
lative military committee, the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

Mr. President, a case has not been 
made which would justify any vast in- 
crease in military appropriations, based 
on the testimony which has been given 
to Senators at the sessions of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. It is true 
that some of the officers in the field have 
advocated a larger sum of money; but 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have not. 
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There is no greater military expert 
than President Eisenhower himself. 
The budget recommendations which 
have come to Congress have had the full 
and complete support of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the President of the United 
States, and the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Wilson. 

I think the remarks of the Senator 
from Massachusetts were an accurate 
statement of the facts. If anyone 
wishes to question that statement of 
facts, I am willing to debate the question 
with him. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield to 
no Member of the Senate in my deter- 
mination to support for the United 
States the most powerful and the most 
effective Air Force in the world. I do 
not agree with those who say our Air 
Force at present is second class or will 
ever become second class. 

I am opposing the amendment adopted 
by the Appropriations Committee, adding 
another billion dollars to the Air Force 
appropriation, for the simple reason that 
there are ample funds unexpended for 
aircraft procurement. 

This additional appropriation is op- 
posed by the President. It has not been 
requested by the armed services, nor has 
it been requested by any member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have never 
known the military to be bashful in ask- 
ing for appropriations. 

The facts are these: 

At the end of the current fiscal year, 
next Saturday, the Air Force will have 
unexpended, in old appropriations, an 
amount totaling $13,600 million for air- 
craft procurement. The new appropria- 
tion requested for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1 for aircraft procurement 
totals $5,800 million. Therefore, if the 
appropriations requested are approved, 
plus the unexpended balances, the Air 
Force will have available for the year 
beginning July 1, 1956, $19,400 million 
for aircraft procurement. 

According to the best estimates I have 
been able to secure, during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1956, the Air Force 
will spend $6,400 million for procure- 
ment of aircraft. This will leave an un- 
expended balance, at the end of the com- 
ing fiscal year, of $13 billion. To add 
another billion dollars to appropriations 
in this bill for this purpose would simply 
mean increasing balances in carryover 
appropriations, which cannot possibly be 
spent in the foreseeable future. It would 
not, in my judgment, bring a single addi- 
tional aircraft off the production line 
next year or the year after next. 

As of July 1, 1956, there will remain 
unobligated nearly $4,600 million for air- 
craft and related procurement. To in- 
crease these huge unexpended balances 
would merely increase funds available 
to spending agencies for expenditure in 
subsequent years, with virtually no con- 
trol by either the Appropriations Com- 
mittees or by Congress. Extravagance 
inevitably is the result of unnecessary 
appropriated balances. 

The figures I have just given are for 
aircraft procurement alone. As a whole, 
the Department of the Air Force will en- 
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ter the new fiscal year, which will start 
next Sunday, with unexpended balances 
totaling $20.1 billion. Assuming the 
President’s request for new appropria- 
tions totaling $15.4 billion will be grant- 
ed, the Air Force will go into the new fis- 
cal year with funds available totaling 
$35.5 billion. Best estimates of expendi- 
tures to be made during the year indicate 
they will total $17.3 billion, leaving a bal- 
ance at the end of the year of $18.3 bil- 
lion. Additional appropriations would 
only increase this balance. 

As for the Department of Defense as a 
whole—Army, Navy, and Air Force—it 
will start the new year, next Sunday, 
with unexpended balances in old appro- 
priations totaling $42.2 billion. Assum- 
ing there will be granted $35 billion in 
new appropriations as requested by the 
President, the Defense Department will 
have available for expenditure funds to- 
taling more than $77 billion. It is esti- 
mated that expenditures in the coming 
year will total $36.7 billion, leaving unex- 
pended balances a year from now total- 
ing more than $40 billion. Additional 
appropriations would only increase this 
balance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 20 minutes to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
can be no doubt that every Member of the 
Senate is interested in the question of na- 
tional defense. If there is any issue be- 
fore the American people that should be 
dealt with on a nonpartisan basis, with- 
out regard to any political party, it is the 
security of this country and the protec- 
tion of the freedoms of the American 
people and the preservation of our way 
of life. All of us have a common interest 
in this problem. 

In the course of my duties, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, I have strictly 
sought to follow a nonpartisan course. I 
have never thought of any party in any 
question I have ever asked a witness that 
has been before the committee. No par- 
ty line has ever prompted or directed my 
vote on any matter, either in committee 
or on the floor of the United States Sen- 
ate. I shall continue to follow that 
course, whether the President of the 
United States may be a Republican or a 
Democrat. 

Mr. President, there have been times 
when my patience has been sorely tried 
by the attitude of the present Secretary 
of Defense in his appearances before the 
Committee on Armed Services. Had he 
been a member of my own political party, 
I would have felt free—indeed, I would 
have felt compelled—to have expressed 
my resentment of his attitude. Because, 
Mr. President, I feared someone might 
think politics had dictated my remarks, 
I have held my peace, and I have exer- 
cised my forbearance and such patience 
as I have. But, Mr. President, the re- 
cent actions and statements of the Sec- 
retary of Defense have caused patience 
to cease to be a virtue. -I say it more in 
sorrow thanin anger. I say it is danger- 
out, at this time in the life of our Nation, 
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to have a man so completely inept and 
unequipped for this responsible position 
occupy the office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

The present Secretary of Defense has 
treated the Congress with disdain—yea, 
at times almost with contempt. He 
seems to be of the opinion that the mat- 
ter of national defense is one that shall 
be dictated solely by the Secretary of 
Defense, without regard to law—indeed, 
without regard to the fundamental char- 
ter of American liberties, our Constitu- 
tion. His vanity and his arrogance in his 
committee appearances have been ex- 
celled only by his lack of understanding 
of the genius of American government 
and our system of government and divi- 
sion of powers. 

It is unfortunate that we do not re- 
quire a short course in the American 
Constitution for those who are to occupy 
such positions, in order that they might 
learn that among the powers and re- 
sponsibilities of the Congress is that of 
providing for the common defense, of 
raising and supporting armies, of provid- 
ing and maintaining a Navy, of provid- 
ing rules and regulations for the guid- 
ance of our armed services, and laws for 
the government of the militia when it is 
called into the Federal service. 

Just to give an illustration of some 
of the things that have transpired in 
committee, on one occasion the present 
Secretary of Defense roundly denounced 
the committee for having incorporated 
in a bill a recommendation of the 
President’s Commission on Military 
Service, which was discussed fully with 
his representative, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, when he appeared be- 
fore the committee. I sought with com- 
plete patience to explain to the Secre- 
tary of Defense that the President's 
Committee had reported it to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress, requesting its 
recommendation; that it had been ex- 
plained to the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense whom the Secretary of Defense 
had sent before the committee to discuss 
the proposed legislation; and that at 
least part of the responsibility rested 
with the Department of Defense. But 
the Secretary of Defense continued to 
blame the committee and the Congress. 

He has sought to intimidate the offi- 
cers of the armed services from fully 
expressing their opinions to, and ad- 
vising with, the Congress of the United 
States on the all-important matter of 
national defense, by stating something 
to the effect—I do not have the news- 
paper clipping before me Let's see who 
the next is to stick up his head and 
make a statement that does not con- 
form to the policy that I, Charles E, 
Wilson, have laid down.” 

These officers deserve better at the 
hands of the Secretary of Defense than 
such threats as that and such attempts 
to gag them. I pay tribute to the cour- 
age and the patriotism of some of the 
officers of the armed services who, de- 
spite the club that hangs over their 
heads, have had the temerity—from the 
standpoint of the Secretary of Defense— 
and the courage and the patriotism, 
from my standpoint, to come forward 
and advise with the Congress of the 
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United States as to what steps we should 
take to defend our country. 

The Secretary of Defense has on oc- 
casion reduced the size of the Armed 
Forces. Of course, men of understand- 
ing and knowledge may disagree as to 
how much we may safely reduce the size 
of our Armed Forces. But it has been 
amusing to me that almost every time 
the Secretary of Defense has announced 
a reduction in the Air Force or in the 
firepower of several regiments of in- 
fantry or Marines, he has requested 
three additional Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense or Assistant Secretaries of vari- 
ous divisions of the Department of De- 
fense, apparently doing so on the theory 
that he would repair the damage done 
to our national defense, and would in- 
timidate those who might destroy us, by 
increasing the number of Assistant Sec- 
retaries in the Department of Defense 
from a total of 17, when he came into 
office, to a total of 33, if the last reor- 
ganization plan to be submitted happens 
to be approved. 

I disagree, Mr. President, with the or- 
der of the Secretary of Defense forbid- 
ding the wearing of the uniform by the 
men in the armed services who are on 
duty here in Washington. Of course, 
such an order might be understandable, 
because the present Secretary of De- 
fense happens to be one who has never 
worn the uniform of his country. But 
I would not be critical of him on that 
score, for in time of war it is necessary 
to have men at work in the shipyards 
and in the industrial plants; and many 
of those who were physically qualified to 
serve in the Armed Forces during World 
War I or World War II did serve their 
country while in the industrial plants 
or in the shipyards. 

But, Mr. President, those who wear the 
uniform of the armed services are en- 
titled to have a Secretary of Defense 
who has some understanding of the im- 
portance of increasing the pride of the 
men in the armed services in the uni- 
form of their organizations, instead of 
one who says to them, “Take off your 
uniform,” as if it were some indicium or 
badge which reflected upon them. I get 
scant comfort from the fact that it is 
said that such an order was issued at 
one time during a Democratic admin- 
istration. Of course Democratic admin- 
istrations have made mistakes. I would 
feel better, however, if, instead of emu- 
lating such mistakes, those now serving 
in positions of authority would emulate 
some of the constructive parts of the 
programs of Democratic administrations, 

Mr. President, now I turn to the pend- 
ing amendments. It seems to be rather 
generally agreed that the air arm of our 
national defense should be strengthened 
and increased. There is a question as 
to how much the increase should be. 
We are told by all that there is no less- 
ening of the danger from the Soviets. 
Indeed, Kipling’s well-known poem 
about the Russian bear shows that he 
should be watched more carefully when 
he wears his present mask than we 
would watch him if he showed the teeth 
of Josef Stalin. 

I have before me statements made 
within the past 24 hours by General 
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Gruenther, in a speech to an organiza- 
tion in the East. He said: 


There has never been any more danger 
than there is today. 


We are told that by all those who have 
studied, and are in a position to under- 
stand, the nature of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the motivations of the men 
who direct that government. In the re- 
port of the Foreign Relations Committee 
on the Mutual Security Act of 1956, 
we find these words, written after the 
committee heard the testimony of the 
many witnesses who appeared before it: 

So far as our own military programs are 
concerned, however, the important point 
is that Soviet military capabilities have not 
been significantly weakened. Military pro- 
grams must be concerned with military re- 
alities. They can not be tailored to fit a 
facade of smiles and sweet talk. 


So, Mr. President, inasmuch as all the 
witnesses told us that the danger today 
is as great as it has ever been, the only 
question which can enter the minds of 
those who serve their country is how 
much national defense we need to have 
and what steps the Congress should 
take and what steps we who serve in this 
body should take, under our oath and 
under our constitutional responsibilities 
to assure the security of these United 
States. 

Mr. President, what has maintained 
peace on earth in this uneasy period that 
we call the cold war? What has protect- 
ed the freedoms of all peoples since the 
Russian Government revealed its true 
nature in 1946 and 1947? What has 
been guarding the American way of life 
during a time when great areas and 
vast numbers of people have been falling 
into the orbit and under the direction 
of the rulers in the Kremlin? Mr. 
President, the greatest single factor in 
maintaining the peace and preserving 
this Nation—and I challenge anyone to 
deny it successfully—has been the Stra- 
tegic Air Command of the United States. 
The knowledge that we had bomb- 
ers capable of delivering the atomic 
bomb anywhere on the face of the earth 
has maintained the peace. It has been 
the greatest single factor in preserving 
the free world and preventing war and 
preventing all peoples everywhere from 
coming under the domination of the 
Communists. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it is 
humanly possible, and I know it is not 
financially possible at the rates of pay 
received by our men in the Armed Serv- 
ices, for us to build up a military ma- 
chine on the ground that the Russians 
would fear. 

I do not wish here to get into a dis- 
cussion of our foreign-aid program, 
which this year is increased by $2 billion 
over that of last year; but I will say that 
in my judgment no plan or program 
which has been designed or will be be- 
fore the Congress can substitute for the 
strongest strategic Air Force on earth in 
protecting the American people and the 
people of the rest of the free world in 
the days that are to come. 

Mr. President, the nations associated 
with us in all the various agreements we 
have signed to combine all the strength 
of the free world, in my opinion look to 
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the United States Air Force before they 
even look to their own divisions, for the 
defense of the rest of the free world and 
for their own defense. Mr. President, no 
one can convince me to the contrary. I 
do not wish to be invidious by referring 
to any particular nation; but I will say 
that even though Italy, for instance, 
might expect to have three divisions 
equipped by means of the foreign aid we 
give, those in charge of the Italian Gov- 
ernment would not feel so happy about 
those three divisions, and would not de- 
pend upon them, if in their minds there 
was any doubt regarding the striking 
power of the United States Air Force. 
That is the one instrument to which all 
the free world looks for its defense. 

We are confronted with a number of 
arguments as to why the proposed in- 
crease should not be granted. We are 
told that there is a large carryover of 
funds. I freely agree that there isa large 
carryover of funds. In my opinion they 
should be expended more rapidly. But 
I cannot direct the executive branch of 
the Government. I can, under my oath, 
live up to my responsibility to afford the 
sinews to the executive department to 
build an Air Force which is adequate, by 
providing the appropriations necessary 
for that purpose. 

We are told that there is a great carry- 
over, and therefore we should not in- 
crease the appropriation. With the full 
knowledge of the carryover, the admin- 
istration came to us within the past few 
months, offering a supplemental esti- 
mate, and asking us to increase the ap- 
propriation by $400 million. Senators 
who complain about the carryover, when 
the Congress undertakes to exercise its 
constitutional functions, have said noth- 
ing about the fact that the carryover was 
increased by the request of the adminis- 
tration for an additional $400 million 
within the past few months. 

It is a question of what is necessary. 
The administration said it was in error 
in its original estimate, in the amount 
of $400 million. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], by his amend- 
ment, says that the amendment was in 
error in its original estimate by $900 
million. The Senate committee says 
that, in its opinion, the administration 
was in error in its estimates by a mini- 
mum of $1,200,000,000. All those figures 
include the $400 million by which the 
administration admitted it was in error. 
May God forbid that General LeMay is 
absolutely correct in his estimate that 
they needed $4,200,000,000. 

I try to pay attention to dollars in 
government. I do not think I have 
earned a reputation as a spendthrift or 
wastrel in the appropriation of public 
funds. Those who have worked with me 
in the Appropriations Committee know 
how often I ask, “Can we not take a 
little off here, or can we not take a little 
off there?” But when I deal with 
the security of America, I want to see 
planes first, and then consider the cost 
in dollars. The security of this country 
and of all we love cannot be valued in 
dollars, but I do not believe that the 
American people are going to cry out 
against paying for a reasonable insur- 
ance policy that will not only assure that 
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we shall not be destroyed, but that we 
shall be spared the horrors of war. 

In the last analysis, what we seek to 
do is to have a striking force so formida- 
ble that it will prevent a war. If we have 
war, not only our economy, but our civili- 
zation, will be destroyed. The only way 
to prevent a war is to maintain our lead- 
ership in the field of long-range bombers 
and hydrogen bombs to such a degree 
that not even a madman will think of 
attacking us. 

If we occupy a secondary position in 
respect to airpower, it will perhaps not 
be necessary for an enemy to attack us. 
If our Air Force is secondary, particu- 
larly in the field of long-range bombers, 
we shall see this country, that country, 
and the other country falling off from 
their alliances with this country and 
going over to the Communists. We shall 
wind up an easy victim, perhaps without 
even being able to fight, because if we 
did we would be destroyed, and there 
would be nothing but ruins where our 
wonderful civilization now flourishes. 

Every nation of the free world looks to 
the United States Air Force for its de- 
fense. Do the French depend on their 
divisions which we are arming and 
equipping? They take the 300,000 troops 
which we have armed and trained away 
from a position facing the Russians in 
Europe and use them to run down 30,000 
rebels in Algeria. Would they do so if 
they felt that the motherland of France 
was about to be overrun? They say, “We 
can do this with impunity because 
America has the greatest striking force 
ever seen in her long-range bombers.” 

The most remarkable argument that 
has been made on this floor.is that if we 
make B-52's too fast, they will become 
obsolete, and we shall have nothing but 
obsolete weapons on our hands. We have 
had experience in that field. We have a 
plane which is now passing into obso- 
lescence, namely, the B-36. Those planes 
were tremendously expensive. As I re- 
call, they cost $6 million apiece. We have 
a great many of them. But they served 
their purpose, because the shadow of 
that B-36 in the skies is what kept the 
Russians behind the Iron Curtain. It is 
the best money we ever spent, even 
though they are now obsolete. We can- 
not build an airplane which is not obso- 
lescent, because before the first one is 
completed, a new and better one is going 
on the drawing board. God forbid that 
the Russians should have better ones on 
the drawing board than we have. We 
cannot match them in numbers, but we 
have tried to stay ahead of them in 
quality. I pray that we will not let the 
number become so great that they will 
feel that they can take over the earth 
with impunity. 

It is said that the Air Force is extrava- 
gant and wasteful. It is; but must we 
abolish it because the executives of that 
department have not been able to elimi- 
nate all the waste? It seems to me that 
would be the height of folly. 

The B-52’s will become obsolete. If 
we were satisfied with getting them at 
the rate of four a month, as indicated 
by the evidence, I would vote against this 
amendment. I shall not gamble the se- 
curity of this country on the basis of 
any such tenuous program. 
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It is said that we have not the per- 
sonnel with which to operate these 
planes, when we are getting four a 
month. Ihave before me an unclassified 
letter from the Secretary of the Air Force 
to the committee stating: 

I have recently approved the disposal of 
the first 26 B-36's. 


They are being junked. They have 
served their purpose. There are 26 of 
the best trained crews of airmen the 
world has ever seen, ready to take over 
the B-52’s, if we provide the money and 
the Department of Defense will spend it 
to give us a first class Air Force, instead 
of having to rely on the old B-36 's. 

The letter further states: 

I have under consideration the disposal of 
an additional 48 B-36’s during the first quar- 
ter of fiscal year 1957. 


That is 16 a month which will be re- 
tired. The crews will be standing by, 
ready to man the B-52’s. We should 
give the Air Force the best planes that 
can possibly be manufactured in this 
country. 

I am not satisfied with the small num- 
ber of planes we are getting. We were 
told last year, when the Russians un- 
veiled the Bison at the Moscow air show, 
that this program would be stepped up 
to 17 or 20 a month, but we are still limp- 
ing along on 4 a month. I think we 
should at least double that number. I 
would be much better satisfied if I 
thought we were getting as many as it 
has been estimated the Russians are pro- 
ducing. 

We were told by the Air Force—and no 
man will challenge this statement—that 
this budget was very austere, and that 
it would be necessary greatly to increase 
it next year. What experience have we 
had in that field? In 1953, the Air 
Force budget was cut back $5 billion, 
which had to be added to the 1955 appro- 
priation bill, but we lost money in the 
process, because of the starting and 
stopping, starting and stopping of pro- 
duction. The committee amendment 
would give us a level program, and I ven- 
ture to say would save the American tax- 
payer money in the long run. 

We were told that this was an unusu- 
ally austere budget. I will not go into 
the political implications of the state- 
ment that it will be necessary greatly to 
increase the appropriation next year. 
That was the testimony of the Secretary 
of the Air Force, and of General Twin- 
ning. 

Let us not shirk our responsibility as 
Members of Congress to provide for the 
defense of this country and to maintain 
and support our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force in the strength that is adequate 
1 — the protection of the American peo- 
Ple. 

Mr. President, I, for one, believe that 
the committee amendment is an exceed- 
ingly modest one. If I were directing 
the defense of this Nation, I would pro- 
vide more money, even it it were neces- 
sary to take it from other items in the 
budget, because I know how important 
this is. 

Mr. President, after the committee has 
seriously considered this subject and by 
a nonpartisan vote has made its recom- 
mendation to the Senate and has placed 
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this very minimum amount in the bill, 
I hope the Members of the Senate will 
reject the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], although, of course, it is bet- 
ter than what we have in the bill with- 
out the committee amendment. Let us 
give the entire amount to the Air Force. 
That is still one-third of what General 
LeMay said he thought was necessary to 
meet his responsibility in preventing 
war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr.CHAVEZ. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. With reference to the 
last statement made by the Senator from 
Georgia, I understood him to say that 
the amount was one-third less than what 
General LeMay had recommended. 

Mr. RUSSELL, It was actually one- 
fourth. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. That is what we 
had cut it down by already. Does not 
the Senator from Georgia agree with me 
that the only justification for the com- 
mittee amendment is national security, 
not dollars and cents? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, all we seek 
to do is provide what we believe is the 
very minimum that is necessary to avoid 
the tragic consequences of atomic war 
and to defend this country in case a mad- 
man should unleash on the world the 
dread forces of hydrogen energy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from California. Then I 
shall be happy to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the amendment, of- 
fered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES], on behalf of him- 
self and other Senators, to the commit- 
tee amendment which has been recom- 
mended to the Senate by the committee 
by a vote of 13 to 12. 

I do not wish to commence my re- 
marks without paying tribute to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RussEtL]. It was my privilege be- 
fore becoming a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to serve 
under his chairmanship on the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

Certainly there is no man in the Sen- 
ate who over the years has been more 
devoted to the interest of the national 
defense of our country than has the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Geor- 
gia. In all the deliberations through 
which I sat, both as a member of that 
committee and as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, he always ap- 
proached the question of national de- 
fense as an American, not as a partisan, 

However, there are some facts of which 
I believe the Senate should be mindful 
and from which it should not be diverted 
by what was an ill-considered response 
by the Secretary of Defense at a press 
conference. 
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The first basic fact we should consider 
is that the budget, which was presented 
to Congress under the constitutional re- 
sponsibility of the President of the 
United States, went through the normal 
budgetary processes, including studies by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, consideration by 
the National Security Council, and con- 
sideration by the President of the United 
States. 

Men may honestly differ, and they do 
honestly differ on great public questions. 
Under our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment that is as it should be. How- 
ever, there is one thing about President 
Eisenhower, and that is that from the 
very conception of his term as President 
he has made it clear that he is a firm 
believer in our constitutional system, 
and that he recognizes that Congress, 
under the Constitution, is a great coordi- 
nate, coequal branch of the Government, 
not subordinate to the executive branch. 
As President of the United States, he 
does have a serious responsibility in mak- 
ing recommendations, and he makes 
them according to his best lights and in 
accordance with studies made by re- 
sponsible officials of the Government. 

We have generally believed that in our 
Government the military arm should be 
subordinate to the civilian arm. That is 
one of the admirable concepts of our 
Constitution. Certainly it is entirely 
proper and fitting that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, who are in turn supported by 
the field commanders, should make their 
recommendations; but the final respon- 
sibility rests in the civilian heads of the 
Government. Of course, we are not tres- 
passing on a foreign field, because, as the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL] has properly pointed out, we 
have the constitutional responsibility in 
this regard to support the Army and 
Navy and—although the Constitution 
was adopted before the advent of the 
airplane—the Air Force. Nevertheless, 
if we are to have orderly procedures, 
whether it be in national defense or in 
any other aspect of our Government, we 
must look for guidance to the responsible 
heads of the agencies involved. 

Certainly the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
the highest responsible agency, so far as 
the military arm itself is concerned, un- 
der the civilian executives of our Gov- 
ernment. They have, I submit, a broader 
understanding of the total national- 
defense needs of the Nation than does 
any field commander. It is entirely logi- 
cal that a man who is in command of 
ground forces in Europe, for example, 
should be closer to that particular pic- 
ture and that perhaps his views should 
be somewhat influenced by the situation 
in that area of the world. Likewise a 
commander who has an assignment in 
Asia may give greater emphasis to the 
situation in that area of the world. A 
man who is in charge of the Strategic 
Air Command, as is our great General 
LeMay, for whom we have the highest 
respect, may give undue emphasis, al- 
though perhaps entirely proper empha- 
sis, to the Air Force. 

I submit, however, that President 
Eisenhower, who perhaps more than any 
other living American, and certainly as 
much as any other living American, 
knows the horrors of war, and who led 
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‘American forces and Allied forces in 
World War II. would not knowingly rec- 
ommend to Congress anything which 
would adversely affect the security of the 
American people for our survival as a 
part of the free world of free men. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield 5 additional 
minutes to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The President-has 
taken an oath of office to support the 
Constitution. He has had more per- 
sonal experience in leading men in a 
mighty and successful effort to destroy 
a great totalitarian power than has any 
other living American. When the facts 
are presented to him, he goes over them 
with great care, and very seriously con- 
siders all the recommendations which 
are made. He does not have a closed 
mind. Instead of being critical—and I 
do not believe the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RussELL] meant to be critical be- 
cause the administration had come for- 
ward with an additional recommendation 
for funds 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no; I commended 
that action. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That in itself, I 
believe, shows that the whole question 
of defense is under constant review. 
But, as one who from the time he be- 
came a Member of the Senate has been 
interested in this subject, I submit that 
we should have an Air Force which is 
second to none. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] was Secretary of 
the Air Force, when, on my return from 
one of my trips to Europe, I told him that 
I wanted to do everything possible to 
strengthen the Air Force, and that I 
wished to be prepared as a Republican 
to support every request the Secretary 
or the administration might make in that 
behalf, because I felt it was vital to the 
interests of our country. 

I commend the Senator from Missouri 
for the great interest he has taken in our 
national defense. But I think there 
can be reasonable and honest differences 
of opinion. There are in the budget rec- 
ommendations of the President of the 
United States, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the National Security Council. In 
their judgment they believe the amount 
requested is adequate to protect the 
vital intersts of our country. Of course, 
we have the right to say that they ought 
to have a billion dollars more or that 
they ought to have $4 billion more, or 
that they ought to have $500 million 
more, or that we think the estimates of 
the Budget Bureau represented an ade- 
quate amount. But I believe the weight 
of the evidence sustains the position of 
the President, so far as his normal budg- 
etary requests are concerned. I believe 
there is room for differences of opinion. 
I should be quite willing to lean over a 
little further, over and beyond that judg- 
ment, if necessary. 

I am, for that reason, supporting the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire, but I wish 
to say to the Senate that in face of the 
figures presented by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD] and in the face of 
the evidence, I believe the amendment 
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offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire goes as far as it is advisable for us 
to go. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished minority leader 
very much for his remarks concerning 
my interest in airpower. I will never 
forget, back in 1946, when the Senator 
from California returned from a trip 
around the world and visited with the 
Air Force, his statement that he would 
always be interested in the United States 
having the finest Air Force in the world. 

This budget is not approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Chief of Staff 
recommended $19.3 billion to the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, who cut it some 
$511 million. It was then cut over 
$2 billion more in the Offices of the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget. Therefore, this budget is nearly 
$3 billion less for the Air Force than the 
amount recommended by its Chief of 
Staff. 

Of course, as the distinguished minor- 
ity leader well knows, when the word 
goes down, “This is it,” all the Chiefs, 
separately representing their services be- 
fore the Congress, support the budget on 
instructions from higher authority. 

I do not question the system. I simply 
state the facts. : 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Missouri has served in a high capacity 
in a civilian office of the Government 
and has rendered distinguished service 
in this body. In my judgment, it is not 
a question of the Army alone, the Navy 
alone, the Air Force alone; it is more 
than the three of them in combination, 
far more than the atomic program, im- 
portant as that may be. It also relates 
to the overall of the national solvency 
and the national economy. 

The reason why I am a great believer 
in our system of government, as I know 
all the other Members of this body are, 
is that no one person lays down the line 
which any Official of the executive arm 
of the Government must follow. The 
very fact that generals have come before 
the Senator’s committee, as they have 
come before other committees, and have 
expressed their honest judgment, has 
shown that no one has attempted to 
intimidate or coerce them. They have 
been neither intimidated nor coerced. I 
believe Congress is entitled to informa- 
tion in order to perform its constitu- 
tional responsibility. 

With reference to whether we are go- 
ing to be able adequately to prepare this 
year or next year or 10 or 20 years in 
the future, I agree with the Senator from 
Georgia that the Soviet rulers may be far 
more dangerous to the people of the 
world when they smile than when they 
frown. 

So, Mr. President, the question is, Can 
we preserve a solvent Federal Govern- 
ment, a sound national economy, during 
this period of time? We must weigh the 
requests made by the various services 
in arriving at a satisfactory answer to 
that question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield back the remainder of my time, 
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provided the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will do likewise; that I may then 
suggest the absence of a quorum; and 
that, at the conclusion of the quorum 
call, the Senate may vote on the Bridges 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for order, so that the clerk 
may hear the responses of the Members 
of the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the Recor, prior 
to the yea-and-nay vote, a statement by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR BENDER 

I favor the proposal to increase the appro- 
priation for our Air Forces by $500 million. 
In my judgment, this is a realistic figure 
which will achieve a goal of assuring America 
of the world’s best Air Force. All of us are 
agreed that we cannot afford the second best. 
We recognize that, in this field, research, de- 
velopment and the retention of skilled per- 
sonnel are of equal importance with con- 
struction of large numbers of planes. I be- 
lieve that we must devote our attention at 
once to perfecting the best Air Force rather 
than the largest Air Force. In this field 
quality is sometimes more important that 
quantity. We want both. I believe that 
this appropriation will assure them. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I understand, the question is on 
agreeing to the Bridges amendments to 
certain committee amendments. Sen- 
ators desiring to vote for the Bridges 
amendments will vote “yea,” and those 
opposing it will vote “nay.” Is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

All time having been yielded back, and 
the yeas and nays having been ordered, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. On this vote I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Carenart]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY ] 
is necessarily absent. If present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Tannounce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
for the purpose of attending the Indiana 
Republican State Convention, and his 
pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
5 has been announced previous- 
y. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wey] is absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. BENDER] is paired with the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ohio 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Wisconsin would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—42 
Aiken Curtis Martin, Iowa 
Allott Dirksen Martin, Pa. 
Barrett Duff Millikin 
Beall Dworshak Mundt 
Bennett Flanders Payne 
Bricker Goldwater Potter 
Bridges Hickenlooper Purtell 
Bush Holland Saltonstall 
Butler Hruska Schoeppel 
Byrd Ives Smith, Maine 
Carlson Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Case, N. J. Kuchel Thye 
Case, S. Dak Langer Watkins 
Cotton Long Williams 

NAYS—47 
Anderson Humphrey, McNamara 
Bible Minn. Monroney 
Chavez Humphreys, Morse 
Clements Ky. Murray 
Daniel Jackso Neuberger 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Eastland Johnston, S. C. Pastore 
Ellender Kefauver Robertson 
Ervin Kennedy Russell 
Frear Kerr Scott 
Fulbright Laird Sparkman 
George Lehman Stennis 
Gore Magnuson Symington 
Green Malone Welker 
Hayden Mansfield Wofford 
Hennings McCarthy 
Hill McClellan 

NOT VOTING—7 

Bender Neely Young 
Capehart Smathers 
Jenner Wiley 


So, Mr. BripcEs’ amendments to cer- 
tain committee amendments were re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment on page 23, line 7, 
which will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Under the head- 
ing “Aircraft and Related Procurement,” 
on page 23, line 17, it is proposed to 
strike out “$6,048,500,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$6,848,500,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment which has just been stated. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on that 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, if it is agreeable to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico and 
to the opposition, and if no Senator de- 
sires to speak, while so many Senators 
are present, we can yield back the time 
and proceed with the yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to speak on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator desire to speak in opposition to 
the committee amendment? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, I desire to speak 
in opposition to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. How much time does 
the Senator from Florida desire? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think 10 minutes 
will be sufficient. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. - Mr. President, I real- 
ize that this is a highly debatable ques- 
tion, and for that reason I think each 
Senator should have the right and the 
opportunity to state for the Recor the 
reasons which animate his vote. I voted 
adversely to the committee amendment 
in the committee, where the amendment 
prevailed by the vote of 13 to 12 of the 
25 members of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations. No other standing com- 
mittee of the Senate has a comparable 
number of members, so the very vote 
within the committee itself indicates how 
thoroughly controversial is this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, that does not mean 
there is any bitterness in connection with 
it, or that there is any desire on the part 
of any Senator, I am sure, to question 
either the motives or the high patriotism 
of any other Senator; but it indicates 
how close a division there is in the Sen- 
ate as to the wisdom of the amendments, 
which propose to add more than $1 bil- 
lion to the budget estimate, $800 million 
of which would be added to the appro- 
priation for the procurement of aircraft. 

Mr. President, no one would speak 
more gladly and more fully than I about 
the very high patriotism and the dis- 
tinguished service of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet], and yet I think 
that perhaps one of-the clearest illus- 
trations of how differences of opinion 
may arise was shown in the matter which 

. the Senator from Georgia argued in some 
detail during his most able and most pa- 
triotic argument, 

As I understood the Senator from 

Georgia, he deplored the fact that only 
four B-52’s a month were being accepted 
for delivery at this time, and he wanted 
that figure sharply increased. Of course, 
all Senators who have read the record 
know there has been some delay in ac- 
ceptance because of some gadgets, in 
connection with the plane, which had to 
be replaced. They know also we are 
moving rapidly toward a rate of delivery 
of 20 of those big bombers a month. So 
that the question is, How can we speed 
up that rate of production, that rate of 
delivery of B-52˙82 

Much as I respect the judgment of the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia, I 
do not think we can step up the rate 
of delivery by merely providing more 
money to be spent by the Air Force, when 
it clearly appears from an inspection of 
the budget that the Air Force is not suf- 
fering from lack of money at all, but, to 
the contrary, will have at the end of this 
fiscal year a large amount of unexpended 
funds, and even a large amount of un- 
obligated funds, for use in the acquisition 
of aircraft. 

The figures as they are shown by the 
latest report of the Joint Committee on 
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Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures are substantially these: In 
uncommitted and unobligated appro- 
priations there is nearly $3 billion for 
the acquisition of aircraft. In addition, 
for this objective, a little more than $9 
billion are committed but not expended. 
They will be expended during the year 
which is ahead of us, and for some time 
thereafter, but such great sums cannot 
be expended overnight, or in any one 
month, or in a brief period of time. So 
the figures before our committee showed 
with complete clarity that more than 
$12 billion of carryover are in the hands 
of the Air Force for the acquisition of 
aircraft. 

So, to my mind—and each of us has 
the responsibility of having an opinion 
upon this matter—if we are trying to 
get aircraft delivered more speedily, it 
is not the answer to say we will pour 
out more money, because the money is 
there in great amounts, unexpended, and 
much of it unobligated. No Senator rec- 
ognizing that fact can say with too great 
a conviction that he is speeding up the 
delivery of B-52 bombers merely by add- 
ing to the appropriation which the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Chiefs of 
Staff say can be spent judiciously in the 
year that lies ahead. 

Mr. President, the next point I wish to 
make is this: When we appropriate funds 
which are not going to be expended—and 
no Senator thinks the whole $12 billion 
carryover can be expended in this year, 
much less the $6 billion-plus in the 
budget, bringing the total to more than 
$18 billion, for the acquisition of air- 
craft—and thus build up backlogs, we 
are doing two things: First, we are 
bringing, or tending to bring, our budget 
out of balance, as a matter of paper bal- 
ance. Next, from my point of view, we 
are encouraging a more careless attitude 
rather than a more careful one in the 
expenditure of Federal funds, in that we 


-provide for an- agency more funds than 


it requests for a specific purpose, al- 
though it already has on hand vast 
amounts for that purpose. In this in- 
stance the agency has told us that it can- 


not possibly use for the next year more 


than the $6 billion-plus now in its budg- 
et. In effect, we approve the policy the 
agency has been following, namely, not 
to spend all the funds we have been ap- 
propriating to it for a purpose, which is 
no more vital today than it was last 
month, although it is definitely a vital 
national-defense purpose. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think it is sound finance, 
and I do not think it is good government, 
merely just as a gesture, to pour more 
money onto the pile of funds already 
available to any agency of the Govern- 
ment, no matter how important its pur- 
pose—and this agency has one of the 
most vital purposes—when the funds 
thus poured out are to be added to funds 
which the agency already has on hand 
but which it has not been able to com- 
mit. We simply add to the confusion by 
piling more money and more money and 
more money onto the funds already 
available to an agency which does not 
now need more money, but which tells us 
that, first, it needs more personnel and 
better and larger amounts of housing and 
more bases and various other things, be- 
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fore it needs more aircraft or the pro- 
curement of aircraft more quickly than 
they are now coming off the assembly 
lines. 

Mr, President, I do not question either 
the motives or the high patriotism of 
any other Member of the Senate; but I 
claim the right to reach my own conclu- 
sion, based upon the careful reading of 
the record and a careful inspection of 
the financial picture. Therefore, I say 
I do not believe that the proposal of the 
committe represents sound government; 
I do not believe it is the best way to run 
the country; and, above all, I do not be- 
lieve it is the way to get the best results 
from one of the defense agencies which 
all of us know is new and is manned in 
large degree by young men, who are ex- 
cellent flyers, wonderful performers, and 
fine Americans, but who have shown 
rather clearly a need for more experi- 
ence in administraiton and in the execu- 
tive handling of large funds. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
4 more minutes to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
4 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 

The -PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
4 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. President, I do not believe we 
serve best the Air Force when we give it 
more funds than it needs and more funds 
than it can spend; and neither do I think 
we serve our country well when we do 
that. 


My final point is that if anything is 
clear from the many reports of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and from the many reports of the CIA, 
and from the many reports we have re- 
ceived from various other sources, in- 
cluding the incautious utterances of the 
Soviet leaders themselves, it is that one 
of the things the Soviets are trying to 
do is to make us spend ourselves white. 
I wonder whether it is only a coincidence 
that while we are debating and voting, 
the chief of our Air Force is in Moscow. 
I wonder whether it is only a coincidence 
that on yesterday or the day before the 
Soviet leaders showed him an airplane— 
he did not see it fly—and said to him, 
“This is our latest bomber, and it is faster 
than your B-52, because it can crack the 
sound barrier, and the B-52 cannot.” 

In short, Mr. President, are we play- 
ing into the hands of the Soviet leaders 
and the policy they are following in the 
cold war if we allow our judgment to be 
affected by unsubstantiated claims, and 
if we allow ourselves to become so ex- 
cited as to consider making—on the the- 
ory that it is necessary for us to do so— 
an addition of $1 billion to the budget 
estimate, $800,000,000 of which will be 
added to the $18 billion already avail- 
able for the procurement of aircraft dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, when those who 
know best about the matter say it is not 
necessary to do so. 
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Mr. President, other Senators may 
vote as they wish, of course. I love the 
Air Force, and I think my colleagues 
know the reason why I do. I shall not 
discuss that at this time. But I state 
here and now that although other Sen- 
ators may vote for the proposed in- 
crease, insofar as I am concerned, it will 
be wrong for us todoso. Instead, I think 
it is no crime for us to try to balance 
the budget, particularly when a large 
item such as this is not in compliance 
with the requests of those who should 
know a great deal more about these mat- 
ters than we do. 

Mr. President, as I take my seat, I 
wish to say that I yield to no one in my 
interest in the Air Force and in the na- 
tional defense of our country, but there 
is a group in whom I place great confi- 
dence as regards knowledge of the equip- 
ment and the funds needed for the Air 
Force and for our national defense. 
That group, composed of our most capa- 
ble and experienced military leaders, 
tell us stoutheartedly that $6 billion is 
all the Air Force needs, and that that 
amount will more than enable the Air 
Force to take care of its problems. I 
do not believe our love of our country 
and of the Air Force should replace the 
experience, the knowledge, and the con- 
viction in the minds of those who advise 
us, and whose very standing in the fu- 
ture will be dependent upon how suc- 
cessful they are in estimating the needs 
of the country and in giving us their 
advice. I think they are well equipped 
properly to advise us about this problem, 
and we should not ignore their judgment. 
Let it be remembered that in the past 
they have been amply generous in their 
requests, as is evidenced by the fact that 
year after year the Air Force has had 
to carry forward very large amounts of 
funds unexpended and very large 
amounts of funds unobligated, as is now 
the case. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 2 minutes to the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
make four brief points. 

First, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
not approved this budget. Yesterday 
and today there has been indication 
the Joint Chiefs approved it. That is 
not right. 

Second, I have gone over these much 
discussed figures. Although contracts 
may not be actually let, what one wants 
in good business is good programing. 
If the Senate votes today for this pro- 
posed increase, it will enable the Air 
Force to carry out that programing 
which is in line with good business 
practice. 

Third, what we are talking about to- 
day may well be theoretical; because last 
year the President impounded the money 
Congress appropriated to maintain the 
strength of the Marines at the level the 
Congress felt they should be maintained. 
The President could well impound the 
funds now being proposed in this amend- 
ment. In fact, only last week the Sec- 
retary of Defense himself said he would 
“take a look” at these funds and decide 
whether he needed them. 
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Fourth, in my opinion the vote about 
to be taken is not merely a vote for 
an appropriation of some $1 billion. 
Rather, it is a vote as to whether the 
United States wants to have an Air Force 
superior to the Communist air force, or 
whether the United States is willing to 
have the Communists surpass us in air- 
power. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, if we 
were to try to take care of the national 
defense of the United States with dol- 
Jars and cents, the argument of my good 
friend, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLrLanD] would be a correct one, How- 
ever, we cannot evaluate our national 
security or national defense with dollars 
and cents. Only today the headlines in 
the local press tell us what General 
Twining, the Chief of Staff of our Air 
Force, has seen in Moscow. Should we 
be concerned, or should we not? It is 
true that aircraft alone will not do the 
job. The statement made by the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
clearly presents the case. The question 
before us is not one of dollars and cents, 
rather it is one of the security of the 
American people. 

Therefore, Mr. President, what are we 
arguing about? 

We have agreed to eliminate the $200 
million for military construction which 
is contained in the pending bill. 

By direct action, the Senate rejected 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. 

Therefore, the only question remain- 
ing before the Senate is on agreeing to 
or rejecting the committee’s recom- 
mendations—made by it in good faith— 
that an additional $800 millon be appro- 
priated for the procurement of aircraft 
and related procurement, and $40 mil- 
lion for “Operation and maintenance.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New Mexico has 
expired. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. May I have 1 more 
minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 additional minute to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, there is 
no controversy about research and de- 
velopment, because the Bridges amend- 
ment would have provided an additional 
$100 million over the House figure, so 
there is no difference there. 

There is a difference with respect to 
operation and maintenance. The bill 
contains an increase of $40 million for 
that purpose. The Bridges amendment, 
which was defeated, provided for a $30 
million increase. For personnel, the 
amounts are the same—$20 million. So 
all we are concerned about is a difference 
of $460 million. 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield back the remainder of my time, 
on condition that the other side do like- 
wise, with the understanding that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
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that when the quorum is obtained, or 
the order for the quorum call is rescind- 
ed, the Senate may proceed to vote. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Hampshire, speaking 
for the minority, acquiesces in that re- 
quest, and yields back the remainder of 
his time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 23, line 
17. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. All time has been 
exhausted or yielded back. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. NEELY], who is now ill. If present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the calling of the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. On this vote I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay.” If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy] 
is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Younc] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
for the purpose of attending the Indiana 
Republican State convention, and his 
pair with the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SmaTHERS] has been announced 
previously. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wier] is absent on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Witty] is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Wisconsin would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—48 
Anderson Humphrey, McNamara 
Bible Minn. Monroney 
Case,S.Dak. Humphreys, Morse 
Chavez Ky. Murray 
Clements Jackso Neuberger 
Daniel Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Pastore 
Eastland Kefauver Robertson 
Ervin Kennedy Russell 
Frear Kerr Scott 
Fulbright Laird Smith, Maine 
George Lehman Sparkman 
Gore Magnuson Stennis 
Green Malone Symington 
Hayden Mansfield Welker 
Hennings McCarthy Wofford 
Hill McCiellan 


NAYS—40 
Aiken Dirksen Martin, Pa. 
Allott Millikin 
Barrett Dworshak Mundt 
Beall Flanders Payne 
Bennett Goldwater Potter 
Bricker Hickenlooper Purtell 
Bridges Holland Saltonstall 
Bush Hruska Schoeppel 
Butler Ives Smith, N. J. 
yrd Knowland Thye 
Carlson Kuchel Watkins 
Case, N. J. Langer Williams 
Cotton Long 
Curtis Martin, Iowa 
NOT VOTING—8 
Bender Jenner Wiley 
Capehart Neely Young 
Ellender Smathers 
So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the committee amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I move to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuAvez] to lay on the table the motion 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son]. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was under the sub- 
head “Operation and Maintenance,” on 
page 26, line 4, to strike out “$3,684,- 
185,000” and insert “$3,780,185,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back my time on the amend- 
ment. 
oes SALTONSTALL. I yield back my 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Al time 
has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I had 
intended to offer 1 or 2 amendments 
to the naval part of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? We cannot 
hear what the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is saying. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator 
wil! suspend until the Senate is in order. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have 
one or two amendments which I had 
intended to offer to the naval part of 
the bill. However, in discussions with 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] and with the rank- 
ing minority member of the subcommit- 
tee, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL], I have been informed 
that they would like to keep the bill 
in the form in which it now is, and that 
there would be objection to my amend- 
ments. I should like to inquire of the 
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Senators whether I have correctly stated 
the situation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I understand the pur- 
pose of the amendment of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, and I am inclined 
to be rather sympathetic with the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. However, we have had very 
little information given us on the sub- 
ject which the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has in mind. Inasmuch as the 
Senate will soon consider a bill dealing 
directly with that subject, I wish the 
Senator would not press his amendment 
at this time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iagree with the 
Senator from New Mexico. The Navy 
accepted the House version of the ap- 
propriation bill. The Senate made only 
two very minor changes in it. No hear- 
ings were held on the subject, because 
there was no difference of opinion be- 
tween the Navy and the House. There- 
fore, I hope the Senator will come for- 
ward when the supplemental! bill is under 
consideration, because we will have an 
opportunity to hold hearings on the 
supplemental bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think it would be 
better if the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would do that. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the wishes 
of the ranking members of the sub- 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Is all time for debate on the bill yielded 
back? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to yield back the 
remainder of my time on the bill, on 
condition that the acting minority 
leader will do likewise. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent may we have the yeas and nays on 
the final passage of the bill? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is: Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] 
is necessarily absent. If present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
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and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
for the purpose of attending the Indiana 
Republican State Convention. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. BENDER], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Ives], and the 
Senators from Wisconsin (Mr. WILEY 
and Mr. McCartuy) would each vote 
“yea”. 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—88 

Aiken George Martin, Pa, 
Allott Goldwater McClellan 
Anderson Gore McNamara 
Barrett Green Millikin 
Beall Hayden Monroney 
Bennett Hennings Morse 
Bible Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bricker 1¹ Murray 
Bridges Holland Neuberger 
Bush Hruska O'Mahoney 
Butler Humphrey, Pastore 
Byrd Minn, Payne 
Carlson Humphreys, Potter 
Case, N. J. Ky. urtell 
Case, S. Dak Jackson Robertson 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Cotton Kefauver Schoeppel 
Curtis Kennedy Scott 
Daniel Kerr Smathers 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Duff Laird Sparkman 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
Eastland Lehman Symington 
Ellender Long Thye 
Ervin Magnuson Watkins 
Flanders Malone Welker 
Frear Mansfield Williams 
Fulbright Martin, Iowa Wofford 

NOT VOTING—8 
Bender Jenner Wiley 
Capehart McCarthy Young 
Ives Neely 


So the bill (H. R. 10986) was passed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
BYRD, Mr. SaLTONSTALL, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. 
Younc, and Mr. FLANDERS conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No, 2296, 
H. R. 11356. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 11356) 
to amend further the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
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which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with an 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, although the mutual-security au- 
thorization bill has been made the un- 
finished business, it may become neces- 
sary to ask the Senate to lay it aside 
temporarily in order that we may con- 
sider the Military Public Works authori- 
zation bill tomorrow, provided prompt 
action may be had on that bill. There 
will be discussion on the Mutual Secu- 
rity authorization bill tomorrow, and it 
is hoped that perhaps a vote may be had 
on it either late Thursday or, at the 
latest, on Friday. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION AND HELLS 
CANYON DAM 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to include in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a series of letters 
which show that the American Legion 
does not endorse the misleading adver- 
tisements against the Hells Canyon proj- 
ect which have been placed by private 
utility companies in the American Legion 
magazine, along with other periodicals. 
These are the advertisements which mis- 
state the cost figures of the project and, 
by obscuring the fact that the project 
will fully pay for itself with interest, 
seek to give a wholly false impression of 
its tax consequences. 

There had been brought to my atten- 
tion, by Legion members, a letter from 
the publisher of the American Legion 
magazine to commanders of Legion 
posts, asking them to display this anti- 
Hells Canyon advertisement on post bul- 
letin boards. I wrote to Mr. J. Adding- 
ton Wagner, national commander of the 
American Legion, to inquire whether 
such display on post bulletin boards, of 
privately financed political advertising, 
on a highly controversial issue of vital 
importance to the State I help to repre- 
sent in the Senate, represented Legion 
policy. 

As I wrote to Mr. Wagner, I wish to 
make it clear that I am in no way criti- 
cizing the American Legion magazine— 
or any other periodical—for the contents 
of this or any other advertisement. We 
want no censorship in this respect. I 
only questioned the manner in which 
this particular advertisement had ap- 
parently been sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion magazine for presentation 
on the bulletin board of Legion posts 
throughout the land. This is a very dif- 
ferent situation, Mr. President, from 
merely printing and publishing a paid 
advertisement. 

National Commander Wagner very 
promptly and very courteously replied to 
my questions. He wrote that the pub- 
Iisher's action “does not represent the 
policy of the American Legion”; that 
“the American Legion has never taken a 
position with respect to Hells Canyon 
project or the overall issue of private 
power versus public power’; and the 
Legion’s publications commission and 
the publisher of the Legion magazine 
would be advised accordingly. 

I am grateful to the national com- 
mander for his statement of Legion pol- 
icy in this respect, Mr. President, and I 
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believe the information will be of in- 
terest to legionnaires in Oregon and 
elsewhere throughout the country, who 
may have wondered about the placing of 
this advertising on Legion post bulletin 
boards. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, to 
have printed in the Recorp my letter of 
June 7, 1956, to the national commander 
of the American Legion; the letter of the 
publisher of the American Legion maga- 
zine to post commanders, National Com- 
mander Wagner’s answer to me, dated 
June 18, 1956, and my reply to him. 

There being no objection, the corres- 
pondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 7, 1956. 
Mr. J. ADDINGTON WAGNER, 

National Commander, the American 
Legion, care of Washington Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WAGNER: A commander of one of 
the posts of our organization has sent me a 
copy of a form letter which is apparently 
being sent to post commanders throughout 
the Nation by Mr. James F. O'Neil, publisher 
of the American Legion magazine. This let- 
ter enclosed a large reproduction of an ad- 
vertisement in the American Legion maga- 
zine, paid for by a group of private electric 
utility companies, which opposes Federal 
construction of the Hells Canyon project 
on the Snake River—a project of vital im- 
portance to the people of Oregon, whom I 
represent in the United States Senate. 

In transmitting the reproduction of this 
advertisement to post commanders, Mr. 
O'Neil writes: 

“We are happy to have these companies 
explain their functions to our vitally inter- 
ested American Legion audience through a 
schedule of advertising messages in our 
American Legion magazine. 

“The attached reprint is typical of this 
informative ad series. If it fits into your 
schedule of operations, we would appreci- 
ate the display of the reprint upon your 
bulletin board as an additional service to 
our advertisers in reminding you and post 
members of how these companies are pro- 
viding power today, and how they are pre- 
paring for America’s future.” 

As you undoubtedly know, the subject 
matter of the advertising message which 
Mr. O'Neil asks to have displayed on Legion 
post bulletin boards is not only of vast eco- 
nomic significance to the Pacific Northwest 
but is also the central political controversy 
in our region. 

As a member of the American Legion, I 
have always taken for granted that our or- 
ganization of veterans is impartial in eco- 
nomic and political controversies of this 
kind. I also understand that technically, the 
American ion magazine is not published 
by the Legion itself, but in its behalf by an 
independent legal entity. Let me emphasize 
that I suggest no censorship of the maga- 
zine or the advertising it may carry; but 
whatever may be the dissociation of the 
magazine from the Legion can certainly not 
be said of Legion post bulletin boards. 

I wonder, therefore, whether you would 
be so kind as to confirm my understanding 
on the following questions: 

1. What is the relationship between the 
American Legion and the American Legion 
magazine? 

2. Does advertising in the Legion magazine 
customarily carry with it display of the ad on 
post bulletin boards? 

In other words, do commercial advertisers 
obtain this additional display along with 
their space in the magazine, or is Mr. O’Neil’s 
suggestion that this particular political ad- 
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vertising be so displayed an unusual in- 
stance? 

3. Has the American Legion ever taken a 
position with respect to Federal construc- 
tion of the Hells Canyon project, currently 
before the United States Senate in a bill 
sponsored by 30 Senators? 

4, Is the use of Legion post bulletin boards 
for the dissemination of private utility ad- 
vertising opposing Hells Canyon consistent 
with Legion policy toward legislative contro- 
versies of this kind? 

5. Does the American Legion endorse or 
does it reject Mr. O'Neil's suggestion that 
such advertising be displayed on post bulle- 
tin boards? 

I am sure you will appreciate my concern, 
as a lifelong resident of the region affected 
and as an Oregon Legionnaire, about the role 
of our organization in a legislative matter 
of this kind; and I would appreciate your 
early attention and reply to the questions 
which are raised by Mr. ONeil's letter to post 
commanders. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 
THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear COMMANDER: Electrical power facili- 
ties in the United States today are extremely 
important in our Nation's tremendous pro- 
duction system, and in the daily lives of all 
of us. 

America’s independent electric light and 
power companies are playing a major role 
in producing and distributing electrical 
energy, and we are happy to have these com- 
panies explain their functions to our vitally 
interested American Legion audience 
through a schedule of advertising messages 
in our American Legion magazine. 

The attached reprint is typical of this in- 
formative ad series. If it fits into your 
schedule of operations, we would appreciate 
the display of the reprint upon your bulletin 
board as an additional service to our ad- 
vertiser in reminding you and post members 
of how these companies are providing power 
today, and how they are preparing for Amer- 
ica’s future. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F. O'NEIL, 
Publisher. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1956. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: In response to 
your communication concerning the distri- 
bution of material by James F. O'Neil, pub- 
lisher of the American Legion Magazine, to 
post commanders, I wish to state at the out- 
set that the action does not represent the 
policy of the American Legion. 

In this instance, as in others, the. Amer- 
ican Legion Magazine was providing a serv- 
ice to an advertiser. That was the only 
intention of the publisher in transmitting a 
reprint of one of the ads for possible dis- 
play on the post bulletin board. 

As you know, posts have autonomous pow- 
ers as it relates to such matters; and while 
some post bulletin boards are used for gen- 
eral display material, others follow very re- 
strictive policies. As regards to your specific 
questions: 

1. The American Legion Magazine is not 
a separate entity but is operated within 
the framework of the American Legion, under 
the aegis of a publications commission of 
21 members who are appointed by the na- 
tional commander with the approval of the 
national executive committee. 

2. Advertising in the American Legion 
Magazine does not customarily carry with it 
saving of an advertisement on pce bulle- 

tin boards, except in such instances as the 
advertiser makes a special request. There 
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have been several such instances in the past 
where there has been distribution of ad- 
vertising copy as was done in the case of the 
electric utility company’s advertisement. In 
every case it was by request, with the adver- 
tiser paying the costs of the reprint, the 
stuffing and the mailing, with all lists being 
protected. 

3. The American Legion has never taken 
a position with respect to the Hells Canyon 
project or the overall issue of private power 
versus public power. Certainly there never 
has been any editorial support in the Amer- 
ican Legion Magazine for the opponents of 
public power. 

4. Posts have full control as to the use of 
their bulletin boards. 

5, It would be up to the Individual post to 
make its decision as to the display of any 
material. 

I will advise the publications commission 
and the publisher of the American Legion 
Magazine, Mr. O'Neil, to make sure that in 
the distribution of advertising copy for ma- 
terial to posts, the position of the American 
Legion is completely stated and that no in- 
ferences can be drawn to indicate endorse- 
ment of any advertising copy unless it is 
in support of an American Legion mandate, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ADDINGTON WAGNER, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 25, 1956. 
Mr. J. ADDINGTON WAGNER, 
National Commander, 
The American Legion, 
1608 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. WaGNeER: Thank you very much 
for your prompt and courteous reply to my 
letter of June 7. I am glad to learn from you 
that Mr. O'Neil's request to Legion post com- 
manders to display the anti-Hells Canyon ad- 
vertisement on post bulletin boards does not 
represent the policy of the American Legion, 
and that Mr. O'Neill will be so advised. 

I know you appreciate the importance of 
the Hells Canyon issue in the State I help to 
represent in the Senate and that I am, there- 
fore, concerned that there be no misunder- 
standing of the American Legion’s position in 
this respect. Iam grateful to you for setting 
the record straight. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


PRESERVATION OF THE WILDER- 
NESS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record an editorial 
published in the Eugene Register-Guard 
of June 18, 1956, setting forth cogent and 
sound reasons for approval of the nation- 
al wilderness preservation bill, sponsored 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and a con- 
siderable number of other Senators, 
among whom I am proud to be included. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue New WILDERNESS PRESERVATION BILL 


We note with approval that the long- 
awaited “wilderness bill” has been intro- 
duced into the Senate, The bill, calling for 
a national wilderness preservation system, 
was introduced by Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, Of Minnesota, with the backing of 
Senators Morse and NEUBERGER of Oregon, 
Sirs of Maine, LEHMAN of New York, Douc- 
Las of Illinois, KUCHEL of California, MUNDT 
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of South Dakota, Lamp of West Virginia, and 
Durr of Pennsylvania. 

The bill does not set up a new land ad- 
ministering agency. The National Park Serv- 
ice will continue to administer the parks and 
monuments, the Forest Service will continue 
to administer its wilderness and wild areas, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs will keep its 
functions, etc. A new agency, however, 
would be created under terms of the bill. It 
would be called the National Wilderness 
Preservation Council. Its duties would in- 
clude the filing of maps and official papers 
regarding the system, the study of proposals 
for changes in the system, the serving as a 
clearinghouse for information, the survey- 
ing of wilderness needs and conditions, the 
gathering of information, including maps, 
and consultation with old-line agencies on 
wilderness matters. 

The Council would have 15 members— the 
chairman and ranking minority members of 
House and Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committees, the directors of the Park Sery- 
ice, Forest Service, Indian Bureau, and Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and six citizens 
serving staggered 6-year terms. The Smith- 
sonian secretary would be chairman. 

Offhand and tentatively we question the 
membership of the four Congressmen on the 
Council. We wonder if legislators should be 
on such a board. We don’t exactly oppose 
the idea. Nor do we endorse it. But we 
wonder. 

The bill does not call for wholesale reform 
of the present nonunified wilderness systems, 
but it would work to keep the wilderness 
areas we have. It would give the force of 
statute to the executive regulations that 
have established some of them. The areas 
to be included would be approximately those 
now designated as wildernesses. The only 
“reform” element in the bill is a provision 
that would prohibit mining. Presumably 
this would bar oil and gas extraction from 
wildlife refuges—a pretty hot issue in con- 
servation circles. 

Oregon areas spelled out in the bill are 
wilderness and wild areas at Gearhart Moun- 
tain, Kalmiopsis, Mount Hood, Eagle Cap, 
Mountain Lakes, and Strawberry Mountain; 
Crater Lake National Park, and the portion 
of the Mount Jefferson wild area within the 
Warm Springs Indian Reservation. Another 
paragraph of the bill permits inclusion of 
the Three Sisters area and that part of the 
Mount Jefferson area that is not within the 
Indian reservation, 

And once again we point out that more 
than a year has passed since hearings were 
conducted on the boundaries of the Three 
Sisters wilderness area. The latest infor- 
mation we have is that representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture (which super- 
vises the Forest Service) will be in the North- 
west this summer to look at the region 
themselves before they stick their necks out 
and make a decision that is bound to please 
nobody. 

Another point should be made. Because 
Senators Morse and NEUBERGER are cospon- 
sors of this bill, some of our friends and 
neighbors are likely to be, automatically, 
against it. This would be silly. The bill 
has nothing to do with partisan politics, and 
its sponsorship is bipartisan. Witness the 
sponsoring names of SMITH, Durr, KucHEL, 
and MUNDT. 

We don’t see this bill as the be-all and 
end-all of conservation. There will always 
be the need for review and adjustment, and 
those things are provided for in the bill. 
The wilderness system, no matter what Con- 
gress does to it, will always be under fire 
from those who see in the forest nothing 
but board-feet and kilowatts. And conser- 
vationists of the string-saving type will al- 
‘ways scream bloody murder every time some- 
body wants to adjust a wilderness boundary. 
But we do see the bill as a step toward 
making raids on the wilderness more diffi- 
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cult. And it will give us a chance to get 
information and to tailor the wilderness 
system to the needs of a growing population. 
Those two reasons are enough to justify 
the passage, this year, of this long-awaited 
measure. 


ATTAINMENT OF SUBSIDY-FREE 
OPERATION BY TRANS WORLD 
AIRLINES 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 

June 14, 1956, in discussing S. 3449, a 
bill proposing to change the existing 
formula for subsidies paid to airlines, 
I incorporated in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» a report prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce showing the amount 
of increased subsidies which would have 
been paid to the various subsidized com- 
panies had the bill been in effect for the 
past 5 years. 
The report of the Department of Com- 
merce was prepared on the basis of the 
amount of the subsidy which had been 
paid to the respective companies under 
the old law during the same period. 

Since that time a director of the Trans 
World Airlines, Inc., has called my at- 
tention to the fact that while his com- 
pany had been the recipient of subsidies 
in the past, it had attained as of June 1, 
1955, the goal where both its domestic 
and international systems were now 
subsidy-free operations and that, there- 
fore, since the company was no longer 
subsidized it would not be affected in 
any manner by the enactment of the 
proposed legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Trans World Airlines letter of June 15, 
1956, together with a copy of the citation 
given to the company by the Postmaster 
General under date of June 1, 1955, com- 
mending them on their attainment of 
subsidy-free operations, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 2 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Trans WORLD AIRLINES, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1956. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: I have noticed 
with interest your discussion on June 14, on 
the floor of the Senate, of Senate bill 3449, 
and your statement that Trans World Air- 
lines is one of the four major companies 
interested in the passage of this measure. 

Permit me to call to your attention the 
fact that Trans World Airlines does not re- 
ceive subsidy on either its domestic or in- 
ternational operations. Attached is a cita- 
tion presented to TWA by the Postmaster 
General in commemoration of this achieve- 
ment. TWA is the first major international 
operator to attain this position. 

Because we are entirely off of subsidy, the 
bill would not apply to TWA. Should you 
have occasion to refer to this matter again in 
the future, it would be appreciated if you 
would make this plain, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. T. HUFF, 
Assistant Director, Civic Affairs. 


A CITATION TO TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 


Whereas the United States Post Office De- 
partment appreciates the services rendered 
by the. United States air transport industry 
in delivering the mails, and 

Whereas it has long been the goal of the 
United States scheduled airlines to maintain 
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their service without Federal subsidies, the 
Post Office Department presents this cita- 
tion to Trans World Airlines, Inc., on the 
happy occasion of its completion of 30 years 
of service and its attainment of a subsidy- 
free operation over both its domestic and 
international systems. 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 
JUNE 1, 1955. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I give notice to the Senate that the 
conferees on the District of Columbia 
appropriations bill have agreed ,and their 
report has been filed. Action is expected 
to be taken in the other House shortly. 

As soon as action has been completed 
in the House, the Senate will take up both 
the District of Columbia appropriations 
conference report and the public works 
conference report. 

In addition, there may be sandwiched 
in sometime during the week, when it is 
possible, Calendar No. 2168, H. R. 10285, 
and Senate bill 3773. 

If it is possible to complete action on 
the military public works appropriation 
bill in a short time tomorrow, the bill 
may be considered after the completion 
of the morning business. So far as I 
know, there is very little controversy 
about that bill. 

But there may be some yea-and-nay 
votes on the mutual security authoriza- 
tion bill both tomorrow and on Thursday, 
and I should like all Senators to be on 
notice of that fact. 

It may be that the Senate will meet 
early and stay late, because if action on 
the very important mutual security bill 
can be concluded on Thursday, it is pos- 
sible that the minority leader will agree 
with the majority leader to have the Sen- 
ate go over until Monday. So I wish to 
hold out that prospect as an inducement 
to all Senators to be present and to ex- 
pect to vote on the mutual security bill, 
so that action can be expedited on that 
important measure. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Since Monday and 
Tuesday come immediately before the 
Fourth of July, does the Senator from 
Texas expect any yea-and-nay votes on 
those days? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is pos- 
sible. I do not know. 

Mr. WELKER. Does the Senator 
from Texas know what bills they might 
be? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. This 
morning I read into the Recor» the list 
of bills and conference reports which 
may possibly be considered in the next 
week or so. If the Senator will refer to 
the Recorp, he will see the announce- 
ment. 

Mr. WELKER. I shall read the Rec- 
ORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I know the 
bill from the committee of which the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is 
chairman, the survivors’ insurance bill, 
will be up for consideration. The debt 
limit bill will likely be considered. It is 
possible the Fryingpan-Arkansas bill, 
now on the calendar, will be considered. 
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Calendar No. 2313, Senate bill 3903, 
amending the Trade Development As- 
sistance Act, will be considered. If the 
military public works bill is not acted on 
tomorrow, it will fall in that category. 

If the Senator desires any assurance 
concerning the Hells Canyon bill, I have 
announced it may be considered some- 
time during the next week or the follow- 
ing week, but I shall be glad to give him 
assurance that it will not be considered 
on either Monday or Tuesday, if that 
suits his convenience. 

Mr. WELKER. I am mindful of the 
fact that many Senators will be away. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
glad to give the Senator assurance that 
the Hells Canyon bill will not be brought 
up by motion on either Monday or Tues- 
day of next week. I ask the acting mi- 
nority leader to take notice of that as- 
surance. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can the Senator 
give assurance that the Hells Canyon 
bill will not be taken up on the 5th or 6th 
of July, following the 4th of July? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. No; I prefer 
not to do that now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In other words, 
there is a possibility that the Hells Can- 
yon bill may be brought up on the 5th or 
6th of July? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 


SPEECH BY HON. LUIS MUNOZ 
MARIN, GOVERNOR OF PUERTO 
RICO 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor, a speech de- 
livered on April 7, 1956, by the Honor- 
able Luis Muñoz Marin, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, at the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs held in Coral Gables, Fla. 

It is a thought provoking, able, and 
timely speech, delivered by one of Latin 
America’s most intelligent minds, and 
most distinguished sons, I highly recom- 
mend its reading by the Members of both 
Houses of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE HONORABLE LUIS 
MuÑoz Marin, GOVERNOR OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF PUERTO RICO, AT THE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATED HARVARD 
CLUBS HELD IN CORAL GABLES, FLA., APRIL 
7, 1956. 

I am thankful to the Associated Harvard 
Clubs for this invitation to express my views 
on the future of inter-American relations 
and Puerto Rico's contribution to it. It is 
fitting that we should meet here in Florida. 
No federated State in the Union so much 
as Florida realizes the need for understand- 
ing between the United States and Latin 
America. No section of the United States 
can realize better than Florida what we are 
trying to do in the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Associated State of Puerto Rico, as 
we call it in Spanish, to further that under- 
standing. We are sharply aware of the stakes 
involved for the Americas. The United 
States realizes the ever-increasing need of 
bringing together the two basic streams of 
Western civilization which have given the 
New World such a commanding place in the 
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struggle for freedom and human betterment. 
Latin Americans also realize it. But neither 
are quite sure that the other does. It is a 
most worthy task to correct this misappre- 
hension. 

Two variations of a way of life, two man- 
ners of a common cultural heritage come 
into contact in Puerto Rico and have the 
opportunity of influencing each other for 
better or for worse. It is the job of all of 
us to make it be for better, to see that this 
interaction of cultural forces, while mini- 
mizing clashes and frictions, does constantly 


‘enrich the social and economic well-being, 


the standard of values, the mores, and aspi- 
rations of the peoples of this hemisphere. 

I should like to speak, in the course of 
this talk, of how we are trying to contribute 
to that end in Puerto Rico. First, however, 
it may be appropriate to give you, in a nut- 
shell, the very recent story of our island 
Commonwealth. Since July 25, 1952, Puerto 
Rico is a self-governing Commonwealth, as- 
sociated with the American Union through 
a voluntary compact. It represents a novel, 
flexible, imaginative relationship within the 
American constitutional tradition. As Chief 
Justice Earl Warren has recently said, on 
the occasion of the inauguration of the new 
Commonwealth Supreme Court Building: 
“In the sense that our American system is 
not static, in the sense that it is not an end 
but the means to an end—in the sense that 
it is an organism intended to grow and ex- 
pand to meet varying conditions and times 
in a large country—in the sense that every 
governmental effort of ours is an experi- 
ment—so the new institutions of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico represent an 
experiment—the newest experiment and 
perhaps the most notable of American gov- 
ernmental experiments in our lifetimes.” 
It is as well an experiment in nonnational- 
istic political freedom for a Latin American 
people. Puerto Rico, we know, is not a re- 
public. Neither is it, under its new status, 
a United States possession or Territory, nor 
is it in any way a colony. It is a new kind 
of state, both in the sense of the United 
States federal system and in the general 
sense of a people organized to govern them- 
selves. 5 

The compact, governing the relationship 
with the Federal Government, is founded on 
Public Law 600, which the people of Puerto 
Rico proposed to the United States Con- 
gress, providing for the organization of a 
government by the people of Puerto Rico 
under a constitution of their own adoption. 
Public Law 600 stated that the principle of 
government by consent was thereby fully 
recognized and that the act was adopted 
in the nature of a compact. It could not 
go into effect unless approved by the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico in a free referendum, 
The terms of the relationships between 
Puerto Rico and the United States were de- 
termined in the Puerto Rican Federal Rela- 
tions Act—a part of Public Law 600—that is, 
a part of the compact. The Puerto Rican 
Federal Relations Act contains, among 
others, the provisions referring to the com- 
mon citizenship, free trade, common coin- 
age, a customs union, the Federal judiciary, 
and the applicability of Federal laws, with 
the exception of the internal revenue legis- 
lation. 

Public Law 600 was approved by the Con- 
gress almost unanimously. It was over- 
whelmingly ratified by the people of Puerto 
Rico at the polls thus starting a complex 
and highly democratic constitutional proc- 
ess which finally led to the proclamation of 
the new Commonwealth status on July 25, 
1952. On November 3, 1953, the Common- 
wealth was solemnly recognized as a self- 
governing political body In a historic resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

What is the meaning of this constitution- 
al process, and of the economic and social 
effort that runs parallel with it, in terms 
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of inter-American relations? What contri- 
bution to United States policies and United 
States prestige in this vital area of the world 
is being thus made? I think the answer to 
these questions can be better understood if 
placed within the context of the great prob- 
lems which the United States is facing in its 
unavoidable and dramatic responsibility to 
champion the cause of free government and 
democratic values in this tense, war-weary 
world, 

The Western World, with the American 
Union in the leadership, is facing the mili- 
tary challenge of communism. It is facing 
it by preparedness and vigilance and by a 
constant and sincere search for agreement 
on disarmament. But we know that the 
conflict with Communist totalitarianism is 
not just an attempt to guarantee survival by 
military means, or even by disarmament. In 
a way, the armament race, gigantic and 
ominous as it is, gives one a feeling of anach- 
ronism, that it is a symbol of a world ailing 
because of its own physical strength and 
seeking for its cure a great wisdom that 
constantly eludes it. 

Disarmament, if it comes, will not by it- 
self stop the challenge to freedom. It would, 
however, make it a creative challenge. The 
struggle would then increasingly shape it- 
self, I believe, as the ideological clash be- 
tween the attempt to defeat economic pover- 
ty by political slavery and the purpose to en- 
hance political and human freedom by eco- 
nomic productivity and social justice. 

As it stands today, both struggles are going 
on, the military and the ideological. With- 
in recent months we have witnessed an in- 
tensification of the ideological fight. We 
have all observed the moves of the Soviet 
Union into the field of technical assistance 
and economic aid to the underdeveloped 
areas, as well as of Russian support for old 
grievances against Western Powers. In a 
world still bedeviled by undernourishment, 
evil housing conditions, scant protection 
against disease, little economic security, the 
Soviet thrust is more challenging to the 
Western World, that believes in fighting these 
evils through freedom, than a stockpile of 
hydrogen bombs. 

The Soviet Prime Minister has announced 
Russia’s intention of offering technical as- 
sistance to Latin America and to find better 
trade channels for its commerce. One of 
the top men of the Soviet is about to initi- 
ate a tour through Latin America offering 
manna. No doubt a vigorous offensive shall 
follow by the Communists and their friends 
in Latin America to picture the Soviet pat- 
tern of life as most enticing to the underde- 
veloped economies of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and to unfold before their eyes a 
vision of a swift industrial revolution that 
may bring, in a generation, the abolition of 
poverty. They will speak of freedom as well 
as of economic salvation. 

They will probably not be believed as to 
freedom but they need not be, because many 
of the peoples are living under governments 
that are not democratic. The peoples are 
unfree and miserably poor. Even if only 
half of the Russian picture is accepted, the 
vision would be one of the unfamiliar sur- 
cease of extreme poverty even if under the 
familiar absence of democratic freedom. All 
such governments in Latin America claim to 
be anti-Communist, and there is no reason 
to believe that they are not. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that in practice, in relation 
to the lives of their own peoples, they are 
also antidemocratic. The dealings of the 
United States with such regimes present a 
most delicate problem. There is no question 
that the United States must be on friendly 
official terms with all governments of the 
hemisphere. But there should be no ques- 
tion either that the United States must as- 
sure the peoples of the hemisphere of its 
genuine concern for their political freedom 
and human rights. And it is called upon to 
do this difficult feat while keeping its skirts 
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clear of any suspicion of intervention in the 
internal affairs of other countries. It is a 
dilemma. But I believe there are ways for 
the United States to make a sufficiently 
clear distinction between its friends who are 
democrats and anti-Communist and its 
friends who are only anti-Communists. 

In this respect, we should convince our- 
selves, and so become strongly convincing, 
that the answer to the Communist challenge 
lies in the ability of the Western Powers, 
and especially the United States, to show to 
the less fortunate countries of the world that 
a greater transformation can be achieved, at 
an even faster rate and on sounder economic 
foundations, without shattering, or ignoring, 
as the Russians and the Red Chinese have 
done, the fabric of political and individual 
liberties—and that the transformation need 
not be patterned after the capitalist mores 
that have been successful in the United 
States. 

It is urgent that this answer be ready 
and available in dealing with Latin America, 

Latin America, generally, is still an under- 
developed area; its per capita income is 
grievously too low; housing is a problem of 
the first magnitude; it is basically dependent 
on world trade, and particularly United 
States trade, for its cash and credits and for 
the purchase of the essential consumer goods 
and the capital goods its industrial growth 
requires. The United States uses in main- 
taining a high standard of living 53 percent 
of the natural resources of the free world— 
with which indispensable contribution it 
maintains a civilization for 8 percent of the 
free world’s people. This creates a relation- 
ship that cannot be considered merely in 
commercial terms. It cannot be a simple 
question of payment in money according to 
market. It would seem that the relation- 
ship could be better conceived as one of 
interdependent peoples working together 
toward a rough but substantial equality in 
the minimums of civilized living. 

Too great is the disparity between the 
wealth and industrial might of the United 
States and the economic insufficiency of 
Latin America, Even with a great fund of 
good will it imperils long-range understand- 
ing. To bridge that gap in the least possible 
time, with the most efficient techniques 
available, with the most effective partnership 
of governments and peoples is, in my opin- 
ion, the task of the inter-American system 
in this generation. 

How to help the powerful emerging stream 
of Latin American aspirations to a future 
rooted in economic security and democratic 
freedom is an acid test of United States 
statesmanship, of American statesmanship in 
the widest sense of the word “American” 
and in the deepest sense of the word states- 
manship.” 

I think we all would have in mind not only 
a more productive but a finer social order, 
where there is more nourishment and more 
adequate shelter for the body, more of the 
modest good things of life, more opportu- 
nities for a general education stressing the 
values of our common heritage and the 
contributions of the individual Cultures, as 
well as the search for scientific knowledge 
and its technological application—an order 
evolving into a democratic union of free 
peoples, where the human spirit, more clearly 
perhaps than today is served by the economic 
process. 

It is in this connection that the Puerto 
Rican experience can be clarifying. For it 
demonstrates a joint political creativeness 
of the United States and a people of Latin 
American origin. In the economic, social, 
and cultural field, it reveals the United States 
at its undogmatic best: the helping hand 
guided by the undoctrinaire spirit, so for- 
getful of its bigness that it fully reveals its 
greatness. For if the commonwealth idea is 
a tangible proof of the possibility of original 
political thinking in the Americas, a dramate 
refutation of the Communist claim that the 
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United States position is narrow, colonialistic 
and reactionary, the social and economic 
surge in Puerto Rico clearly demonstrates 
that a people of different historical back- 
ground can find a way out of their former 
anguish and despair, in close association with 
the United States. 

We have called this surge Operation Boot- 
strap, an effort to lead the people out of ex- 
treme poverty, if possible; Operation Seren- 
ity, not into extreme wealth; and to do this, 
Operation Commonwealth, in an association 
with the American Union so close as that of 
common citizenship. We have been health- 
ily undoctrinaire, with no fixed taboos, no 
immutable sacred cows, in the use of instru- 
ments to achieve a better standard of living, 
caring only that all instruments used con- 
formed to the democratic process and could 
be tested periodically by approval of the 
public will at the polls. The Commonwealth 
government pioneered in building and oper- 
ating factories when there was need to do 
so, because private capital was hesitant to do 
it. It socialistically established and man- 
aged industries, and then capitalistically sold 
them to private enterprise and used the 
money in further stimulation of economic 
development by some more private enterprise. 
It has pioneered in attracting United States 
and foreign capital, in stimulating private 
initiative and investment, to promote prompt 
and effective industrialization. It has used 
United States techniques and ideas, adapting 
and rejecting them with a frank experimen- 
tal temper. It has engaged in land reform 
without destroying the basic unit of produc- 
tion and without unfair expropriation. It 
has launched an educational program for 
young and adults which consumes nearly 
one-third of our budget. 

A few figures may tell the tale of what 
the people of Puerto Rico have tried to ac- 
complish in the last 15 years. In 1940, our 
net income was $230 million. It is today 
nearly a billion, with a real increase of 
107 percent. Production has been doubled 
and our income per capita is now $435, higher 
than all of the Latin American countries, 
with the exception of Venezuela. We had 
300,000 students in 1940; now we have more 
than 600,000 and illiteracy has been reduced 
from 32 percent to 20 percent in the same 
period, while an active campaign is under 
way to wipe out this curse altogether. 

As former Ambassador Chester Bowles has 
written, “More than most Americans, those 
who live in Puerto Rico share the hopes 
and heartaches of that two-thirds of man- 
kind who remain ill clad, ill housed and 
ill fed. Yet nowhere, except perhaps in the 
agricultural settlements of Israel or in some 
of the industrial and village projects of 
India, have there been pioneering efforts 
at economic development which match in 
promise the techniques recently evolved in 
Puerto Rico.” And he later adds, “Thus 
a decade ago Puerto Ricans learned a lesson 
which should now be a truism: that if a 
people are to be saved from whatever danger 
threatens them, whether it be the militant 
aggression of communism or the social 
scourge of poverty and disease, they will in 
the last analysis save themselves through 
their own indigenous power, pride and re- 
sponsibility. If outsiders are to be help- 
ful, their help must take the form of friendly 
and unobstrusive support.” 

Because the people of our Commonwealth 
are fired with a vision of what human ener- 
gies can do to overcome man-created or 
nature-created misery, we have insisted in 
making Puerto Rico a training center for 
technical assistance, a laboratory for visitors 
from the New World and even Africa and 
Asia, so that they may see for themselves our 
unrelenting and peaceful war on colonialism, 
poverty, disease, ignorance, and hopeless- 
ness—carried out in terms of a deep sense 
of friendship, of brotherhood with the United 
States. Even before Congress appropriated 
money for the point 4 program, our Govern- 
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ment established an office and offered its 
services and cooperation. We have received 
over 2,700 visitors and trainees—the vast 
majority from Latin America, who have ac- 
quired firsthand knowledge of how the 
two great cultures of America can work 
together in terms of freedom, respect, and 
economic achievement. We have had of late 
in Puerto Rico eminent visitors like the 
wise President of Haiti, Paul Magloire, and 
that stanch defender of hemispheric soli- 
darity through freedom, President José 
Figueres of Costa Rica. We have held nu- 
merous inter-American conferences, semi- 
nars, workshops, and meetings, always aiming 
at making our island a place where people of 
good faith from this hemisphere can meet 
to discuss their common problems and aspira- 
tions in an atmosphere of freedom and mu- 
tual trust. We are a Latin American country 
composed of citizens of the United States. 
But that does not quite express it. It is 
not only that the citizenship is United 
States period, and the culture Latin Amer- 
ican period. It is more than just the addi- 
tion of those two concepts. It is an emerg- 
ing new manner in the Americas, an example, 
perhaps a still dimly realized preview, of 
what a grand hemispheric union might look 
like to our children. In saying this, I am 
not referring to political institutions, Demo- 
cratic peoples have to be constantly creative, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
people of it, are naturally by no means 
pretending to offer a pattern of political 
union. They believe that their experience 
may be a stimulant to imaginative search— 
political, cultural, social, economic. We are 
seeking serenity through an efficiency placed 
at the service of understanding. 

This is a job in which we want to par- 
ticipate more and more. As we scan the 
social, economic, and political horizon, as 
we shape the course of the future generation 
in terms of a fuller and richer society, con- 
ducted with freedom and order, with more 
education than conspicuous consumption, 
with more imagination than acquisitiveness, 
we feel the deep spiritual urge to link our 
experience and hope to the wider search 
for hemispheric unity. The dream we dream 
is a realistic dream. Hard study, cool 
reasoning, unremitting labor, and unfailing 
dedication can make it possible. 

Let us urgently devise the basic objectives 
in housing, in health, in education, in eco- 
nomic productivity, in communications, 
which may be attainable by different areas 
of the hemisphere, according to their human 
and material resources. Let us solemnly 
declare that our essential goal—the goal of 
all Americans, North and South—is the abo- 
lition of extreme poverty, in the areas of 
misery remaining in regions of the United 
States and in the altiplano of Bolivia, the 
plains of Venezuela, the coffee lands of 
Puerto Rico and Central America, the 
sierras of Mexico—to wipe out extreme pov- 
erty in this hemisphere within the lifetime 
of children already born, Let us encourage 
Government and private initiative to share 
in a good partnership with a view to better 
distributive justice for all; and let's not be 
doctrinaire about it. Let us not be doc- 
trinaire either as to socialism or capitalism, 
but only as to freedom and human dignity. 
Let us give friendly support to all groups 
thinking in terms of a greater, truly hemis- 
pheric America, not merely Latin, not merely 
Anglo-Saxon, and not merely temporary 
while a Russian danger lasts. An America 
to serve the world. 


SENATOR HOLLAND, OF FLORIDA— 
BIOGRAPHY AND HONORARY 
DEGREE CITATION 
Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 

June 7 the University of Tampa, on the 

occasion of its 37th commencement, con- 

ferred upon my colleague, the very able 
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and distinguished Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humanities, for his leadership 
and service to our country. 

We in Florida are justly proud of his 
meritorious and outstanding service, not 
only on behalf of the people of his State, 
but of the Nation as well. Recognition 
of this record of public service by the 
University of Tampa is a well-deserved 
honor. 

At the time of the conferring of the 
honorary degree, Mr. David E. Smiley, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
University of Tampa, and publisher of 
the Tampa Daily Times read a biography 
of Senator HoLLAND prior to presenting 
him to Dr. Ellwood C. Nance, president 
of the university, who conferred the hon- 
orary degree on him. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recor the 
biography as read by Mr. Smiley, to- 
gether with the honorary degree citation. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy and citation were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PRESENTATION OF THE HONORABLE UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM FLORIDA SPESSARD 
LINDSEY HOLLAND FOR THE HONORARY DE- 
GREE OF DOCTOR OF HUMANITIES AT THE 
ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA, JUNE 7, 1956, BY 
Davin E. SMILEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
or TRUSTEES 
Mr. SMILEY. There is a rather ancient 

joke about the lady who was presented 

to a senator at a party and said: “Senator, 

I've heard a great deal about you.” 
Somewhat absently the Senator replied: 

“Possibly, but you can’t prove it.” 

Over the years I have heard a great deal 
about Senator SPESSARD LINDSEY HOLLAND— 
and I am delighted to say that I've heard 
many things about him and I can prove them. 

The proof of his far-ranging activities is 
recorded with distinction in many areas of 
endeavor but nowhere is it recorded with 
such conviction as in the halls of the United 
States Senate where he holds the esteem of 
Democrat and Republican alike. 

Senator HoLLanp was born in Bartow, July 
10, 1892. 

His father, Benjamin, a Georgian and Con- 
federate veteran, came to Florida in 1881; 
his mother, Fannie Virginia, came to Florida 
in 1888. 

Now what can I prove about the Senator? 

I can prove that he was the first president 
of the student body at the University of 
Florida where he received his legal training; 
I can prove that he was an honor student at 
Emory University. 

I can cite a string of honorary scholastic 
honors he earned during his college years. 

I can further prove that despite his success 
in the academic halls he was no stranger to 
the world of sports. 

The Senator won letters in track, football, 
basketball, and baseball. 

And I suspect that while he must enjoy 
tremendous personal satisfaction for the 
many solid contributions he has made to 
Florida and the Federal Government, he 
must still take a real secret pride in the fact 
that once he was offered a contract as a 
major league pitcher by Connie Mack. 

What else can I prove? 

The Senator qualified for a Rhodes scholar- 
ship but was prevented by the outbreak of 
World War I from accepting the appoint- 
ment, 

He volunteered for military service. The 
records will show a gallant period as a soldier 
in the artillery and as an airman. He asked 
for transfer to the Air Service and saw action 
as an observer, 
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The Senator was honorably discharged as 
a captain and a holder of the Distinguished 
Service Cross, > 

As yOu see, even by then the Senator has 
a worthy list of achievements to his credit— 
but those were only the beginning. 

Frankly, in the time I have it is difficult 
to do justice to the multitude of matters 
I can prove about Senator Holland. 

Upon resigning his commission he resumed 
the practice of law. In 1920 he was elected 
county judge and held that office for 8 years. 

In 1932 he was elected to the State senate 
where he served for 8 years and concerned 
himself with progressive measures to im- 
prove the schools, helped raise teachers’ pay, 
authored needed citrus legislation born of 
personal knowledge; supported old-age as- 
sistance bills, and other important legisla- 
tion. 

He was elected Governor in 1940. And 
though weighted with problems brought by 
the war, his administration was marked by 
many accomplishments which helped Florida 
grow and strengthened the basic structure 
of State government. 

Just to mention a few major ones I cite 
the improvement of the property tax struc- 
ture; the gasoline tax amendment; increased 
grants to the needy aged; creation of a non- 
political fresh-water fish and game commis- 
sion; firming up the financial condition of 
our school systems. 

In 1946 he brought his great talents to 
the United States Senate where in a 10-year 
period the Senator has carved out a notable 
reputation both as a spokesman for the 
South and a man deeply concerned with 
problems vital to all of the Nation. Another 
distinction is the fact that he is the only 
native of Florida to serve in both high offices 
as Governor and Senator. I know he has 
given enormous service to his two standing 
committees, Agriculture, and Appropriations. 

I know he is a champion of States rights 
and successfully led the passage of the 
tidelands bill. He is an active supporter of 
antisubversive legislation. His name is 
linked to many other significant congres- 
sional measures. 

And with all these activities he still man- 
ages to concern himself with educational 
problems. 

And here is something else I know about 
Senator HoLLAND: As I have enumerated, he 
has served his county, his State, and his 
Nation as a public servant for 36 years. And 
in all of these decades there has never been 
a breath of scandal about this distinguished 
Floridian. 

That is not all I know about the Senator. 
I know he is a devoted family man who has 
managed time for his children; who has a 
charming wife. I know he likes to hunt and 
fish. And he believes in going regularly to 
church, 

Yes, Dr. Nance, all these things I know 
and can prove about this man. And that is 
why it is my privilege and honor as chair- 
man of the board of trustees, to present 
to you Senator SPESSARD LINDSEY HOLLAND, a 
unanimously approved candidate of our 
trustees for the honorary doctorate of 
humanities, 

UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA, 
Tampa, Fla. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA HONORARY DEGREE 

CITATION FOR DISTINGUISHED LEADERSHIP 

AND SERVICE TO OUR COUNTRY TO THE 

HONORABLE SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, DOCTOR or 

HUMANITIES * 

Senator SPESSARD LINDSEY HOLLAND, be- 
cause of your distinguished services to our 


1 Presented by Dr. Ellwood C. Nance, presi- 
dent of the University of Tampa on the occa- 
sion of the conferring upon Senator HOLLAND 
the doctor of humanities degree at the 37th 
commencement ceremonies of the university, 
June 7, 1956, at which ceremony Senator 
HOLLAND was the commencement speaker. 
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country and our State as a teacher, scholar, 
officer in our Armed Forces, attorney at law, 
State senator and Governor of Florida, 
United States Senator, civic, fraternal, and 
religious leader, and because of your active 
interest and aggressive leadership in both 
public and private education, and in many 
civic, cultural, and veterans’ organizations 
which are devoted to the welfare and secu- 
rity of our State and Nation, I, as president 
of the University of Tampa, with the enthu- 
siastic and unanimous approval of the trus- 
tees of the university, bestow on you the 
honorary doctorate in the humanities, and 
with this degree all the rights and privileges 
appertaining thereto. We are honored to 
claim you as an honorary alumnus. 
E. C. NANCE, 
President. 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL STADIUM 
COMMISSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DovcLtas in the chair). The Chair has 
been requested by the Vice President to 
announce for him the following appoint- 
ments to the National Memorial Stadium 
Commission authorized by Public Law 
523, 78th Congress, as follows: The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
and the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case]. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there are no other Senators who 
desire to speak, I now move that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 12 
o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
June 27, 1956, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 26, 1956: 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION AND 

N REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Frederick Blake Payne, of New York, to be 
Director, Office of Economic Affairs, United 
States Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and European Regional Organ- 
izations. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


William B. Herlands, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the southern 
district of New York. 


— ä — — 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art daily seeking to reveal 
Thy way and Thy will unto us, we pray 
that we may be delivered from all cold 
and callous tempers of mind and heart. 

Grant that we may now feel the touch 
of Thy divine spirit, cleansing and trans- 
forming our human spirit into the like- 
ness of the Son of God and leading all 
humanity in the path of truth and 
righteousness, 
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Help us to appreciate and understand 
more clearly that mankind is one family 
and that without striving for the com- 
mon good, no race, no country, no indi- 
vidual can attain unto fullness of life and 
blessedness. 

Show us how the nations of the earth 
may live and labor together in harmony 
and honor; and may our own beloved 
country have a great and glorious part in 
mobilizing those moral and spiritual 
forces which will banish forever the bit- 
ter hatreds, the cruel enmities, the an- 
tipathies, the suspicions, the prejudices, 
and the age-old rancors. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 256. Concurrent resolution 
correcting the enrollment of H. R. 6782. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 83. Concurrent resolution re- 


questing the return of enrolled bill S. 3581 
to the Senate. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 2512. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 27, 1954, so as to provide for the erection 
of appropriate markers in national ceme- 
teries to honor the memory of certain mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who died or were 
killed while serving in such forces. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 6243) entitled “An act 
authorizing the construction of a nu- 
clear-powered merchant ship to promote 
the peacetime application of atomic en- 
ergy, and for other purposes,” disagreed 
to by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. Pastore, Mr. 
DANIEL, Mr. BUTLER, and Mr. Durr to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 9052) entitled “An act to 
amend the Export Control Act of 1949 
to continue for an additional period of 2 
years the authority provided thereunder 
for the regulation of exports,” disagreed 
to by the House; agrees to the confer- 
ence asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. ROBERT- 
son, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. FREAR, Mr. 
Bricker, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. Busx to 
be the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 9852) entitled “An act to 
extend the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, and for other pur- 
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poses,“ disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. FREAR, 
Mr. Bricker, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. BUSH 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY AND HIGHWAY 
REVENUE ACTS OF 1956 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
10660) to amend and supplement the 
Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916, to authorize appropriations for 
continuing the construction of high- 
ways; to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide additional reve- 
nue from the taxes on motor fuel, tires, 
and trucks and buses, and for other 
purposes; and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2436) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10660) to amend and supplement the Fed- 
eral-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916, 
to authorize appropriations for continuing 
the construction of highways; to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide ad- 
ditional revenue from the taxes on motor 
fuel, tires, and trucks and buses; and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

TITLE I 


The managers on the part of the House 
and the managers on the part of the Senate 
as to title I of the bill having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 


“TITLE I—FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1956 
“Sec. 101. Short title for title I. 


“This title may be cited as the ‘Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956’. 


“Sec. 102. Federal-aid highways. 


“(a) (1) Authorization of appropriations: 
For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), and all Acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, $125,000,000 in addition to any sums 
heretofore authorized for such fiscal year; 
the sum of $850,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958; and the sum of $875,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959. The sums herein authorized for each 
fiscal year shall be available for expenditure 
as follows: 

“(A) 45 per centum for projects on the 
Federal-aid primary highway system, 
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“(B) 30 per centum for projects on the 
Federal-aid secondary highway system. 

“(C) 25 per centum for projects on ex- 
tensions of these systems within urban areas. 

“(2) Apportionments: The sums author- 
ized by this section shall be apportioned 
among the several States in the manner now 
provided by law and in accordance with the 
formulas set forth in section 4 of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1944, approved De- 
cember 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 838): Provided, 
That the additional amount herein author- 
ized for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
shall be apportioned immediately upon en- 
actment of this Act. 

“(b) Availability for expenditure: Any 
sums apportioned to any State under this 
section shall be available for expenditure 
in that State for two years after the close 
of the fiscal year for which such sums are 
authorized, and any amounts so apportioned 
remaining unexpended at the end of such 
period shall lapse: Provided, That such funds 
shall be deemed to have been expended if 
a sum equal to the total of the sums herein 
and heretofore apportioned to the State is 
covered by formal agreements with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for construction, recon- 
struction, or improvement of specific proj- 
ects as provided in this title and prior Acts: 
Provided further, That in the case of those 
sums heretofore, herein, or hereafter appor- 
tioned to any State for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid secondary highway system, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce may, upon the request 
of any State, discharge his responsibility 
relative to the plans, specifications, esti- 
mates, surveys, contract awards, design, in- 
spection, and construction of such secondary 
road projects by his receiving and approving 
a certified statement by the State highway 
department setting forth that the plans, de- 
sign, and construction for such projects are 
in accord with the standards and procedures 
of such State applicable to projects in this 
category approved by him: Provided jfur- 
ther, That such approval shall not be given 
unless such standards and procedures are in 
accordance with the objectives set forth in 
section 1 (b) of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1950: And provided further, That 
nothing contained in the foregoing provisos 
shall be construed to relieve any State of 
its obligation now provided by law relative 
to maintenance, nor to relieve the Secretary 
of Commerce of his obligation with respect 
to the selection of the secondary system or 
the location of projects thereon, to make a 
final inspection after construction of each 
project, and to require an adequate showing 
of the estimated and actual cost of con- 
struction of each project. Any Federal-aid 
primary, secondary, or urban funds released 
by the payment of the final voucher or by 
modification of the formal project agreement 
shall be credited to the same class of funds, 
primary, secondary, or urban, previously ap- 
portioned to the State and be immediately 
available for expenditure. 

“(c) Transfers of appointments: Not 
more than 20 per centum of the respective 
amounts apportioned to a State for any fiscal 
year from funds made available for expendi- 
ture under clause (A), clause (B), or clause 
(C) of subsection (a) (1) of this section, 
may be transferred to the apportionment 
made to such State under any other of such 
clauses, except that no such apportionment 
may be increased by more than 20 per centum 
by reason of transfers to it under this sub- 
section: Provided, That such transfer is re- 
quested by the State highway department 
and is approved by the Governor of such 
State and the Secretary of Commerce as 
being in the public interest: Provided jfur- 
ther, That the transfers hereinabove per- 
mitted for funds authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1958, and June 30, 1959, shall likewise be 
permitted on the same basis for funds which 
may be hereafter authorized to be appro- 
priated for any subsequent fiscal year: And 
provided further, That nothing herein con- 
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tained shall be deemed to alter or impair 
the authority contained in the last proviso 
to paragraph (b) of section 3 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1944, 


“Sec. 103. Forest highways and forest devel- 
opment roads and trails. 


“(a) Authorization of appropriations: 
For the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of section 23 of the Federal Highway 
Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 218), as amended and 
supplemented, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated (1) for forest highways the 
sum of $30,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and a like sum for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959; and (2) for forest 
development roads and trails the sum of $27,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and a like sum for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959: Provided, That with re- 
spect to any proposed construction or re- 
construction of a timber access road, advisory 
public hearings shall be held at a place con- 
venient or adjacent to the area of construc- 
tion or reconstruction with notice and rea- 
sonable opportunity for interested persons 
to present their views as to the practicabil- 
ity and feasibility of such construction or re- 
construction: Provided further, That here- 
after funds available for forest highways and 
forest development roads and trails shall 
also be available for adjacent vehicular park- 
ing areas and for sanitary, water, and fire 
control facilities: And provided further, That 
the appropriation herein authorized for for- 
est highways shall be apportioned by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for expenditure in the 
several States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
3 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950. 

“(b) Repeal of certain apportionment pro- 
cedures: The provision of section 23 of the 
Federal Highway Act of 1921, as amended 
and supplemented, requiring apportionment 
of funds authorized for forest development 
roads and trails among the several States, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico is hereby repealed. 


“Sec. 104 Roads and Trails in National Parks, 
etc. 


„(a) National parks, etc.: For the con- 
struction, reconstruction, and improvement 
of roads and trails, inclusive of necessary 
bridges, in national parks, monuments, and 
other areas administered by the National 
Park Service, including areas authorized to 
be established as national parks and monu- 
ments, and national park and monument ap- 
proach roads authorized by the Act of Janu- 
ary 31, 1931 (46 Stat. 1053), as amended, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $16,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and a like sum for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 

“(b) Parkways: For the construction, re- 
construction, and improvement of parkways, 
authorized by Acts of Congress, on lands to 
which title is vested in the United States, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $16,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and a like sum for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 

“(c) Indian reservations and lands: For 
the construction, improvement, and mainte- 
nance of Indian reservation roads and 
bridges and roads and bridges to provide 
access to Indian reservations and Indian 
lands under the provisions of the Act ap- 
proved May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 750), there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $12,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and a like sum for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959: Provided, That the 
location, type, and design of all roads and 
bridges constructed shall. be approved by 
the Secretary of Commerce before any ex- 
penditures are made thereon, and all such 
construction shall be under the general su- 
pervision of the Secretary of Commerce. 


“Sec. 105. Public lands highways. 


“For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 10 of the Federal-Aid High- 
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way Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 785), there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated for the 
survey, construction, reconstruction, and 
maintenance of main roads through unap- 
propriated or unreserved public lands, non- 
taxable Indian lands, or other Federal reser- 
vations the additional sum of $2,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and the 
sum of $2,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and a like sum for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959. 


“Sec. 106. Special provisions for Federal do- 
main roads, etc. 


“Any funds authorized herein for forest 
highways, forest development roads and 
trails, park roads and trails, parkways, In- 
dian roads, and public lands highways shall 
be available for contract upon apportion- 
ment, or a date not earlier than one year 
preceding the beginning of the fiscal year for 
which authorized if no apportionment is re- 
quired: Provided, That any amount remain- 
ing unexpended two years after the close 
of the fiscal year for which authorized shall 
lapse. The Secretary of the department 
charged with the administration of such 
funds is hereby granted authority to incur 
obligations, approve projects, and enter into 
contracts under such authorizations, and 
his action in doing so shall be deemed a con- 
tractual obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the payment of the cost thereof, 
and such funds shall be deemed to have been 
expended when so obligated. Any funds 
heretofore, herein, or hereafter authorized 
for any fiscal year for forest highways, forest 
development roads and trails, park roads 
and trails, parkways, Indian roads, and public 
lands highways shall be deemed to have 
been expended if a sum equal to the total of 
the sums authorized for such fiscal year and 
previous fiscal years since and including the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, shall have 
been obligated. Any of such funds released 
by payment of final voucher or modification 
of project authorizations shall be credited 
to the balance of unobligated authorizations 
and be immediately available for expenditure, 


“Sec. 107. Highways for Alaska. 


“(a) Apportionment; matching; selection 
of systems: The Territory of Alaska shall be 
entitled to share in funds herein or hereafter 
authorized for expenditure for projects on 
the Federal-aid primary and secondary high- 
way systems, and extensions thereof within 
urban areas, under the Federal-Aid Road 
Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), 
and Acts amendatory thereof or supplemen- 
tary thereto, upon the same terms and con- 
ditions as the several States and Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, and the Territory of Alaska 
shall be included in the calculations to de- 
termine the basis of apportionment of such 
funds, except that one-third only of the area 
of Alaska shall be used in the calculations 
to determine the area factor in the appor- 
tionment of such funds: Provided, That the 
Territory of Alaska shall contribute funds 
each fiscal year in an amount that shall be 
not less than 10 per centum of the Federal 
funds apportioned to it for such fiscal year, 
such contribution to be deposited in a epe- 
cial account in the Federal Treasury for use 
in conjunction with the Federal funds ap- 
portioned to the Territory. The system or 
systems of roads on which Federal-aid ap- 
portionments to the Territory of Alaska are 
to be expended shall be determined and 
agreed upon by the Governor of Alaska, the 
Territorial Highway Engineer of Alaska, and 
the Secretary of Commerce, without regard 
to the limitations contained in section 6 of 
the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 212), as 
amended and supplemented. The Federal 
funds apportioned to the Territory of Alaska 
and the funds contributed by such Territory 
in accordance herewith may be expended by 
the Secretary of Commerce either directly or 
in cooperation with the Territorial Board 
of Road Commissioners of Alaska, and may 
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be so expended separately or in combination 
and without regard to the matching provi- 
sions of the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 
212); and both such funds may be expended 
for the maintenance of roads within the sys- 
tem or systems of roads agreed upon under 
the same terms and conditions as for the 
construction of such roads. 

“(b) Transfer of functions: Effective not 
more than ninety days after the approval of 
this Act, the functions, duties, and authority 
pertaining to the construction, repair, and 
maintenance of roads, tramways, ferries, 
bridges, trails, and other works in Alaska, 
conferred upon the Department of the In- 
terior and heretofore administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior under the Act of 
June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 446; 48 U. S. C., sec. 
321a and following), are hereby transferred 
to the Department of Commerce, and there- 
after shall be administered by the Secretary 
of Commerce, or under his direction, by such 
officer, or officers, as may be designated by 
him. 


“(c) Transfer of personnel, etc.: There are 
hereby transferred to the Department of 
Commerce, to be employed and expended in 
connection with the functions, duties, and 
authority transferred to said Department by 
subsection (b) hereof, all personnel employed 
in connection with any such functions, 
duties, or authority, and the unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations, allocations, or other 
funds now available, or that hereafter may 
be made available, for use in connection with 
such functions, duties, or authority; and the 
Department of the Interior is directed to turn 
over to the Secretary of Commerce all equip- 
ment, materials, supplies, papers, maps, and 
documents, or other property (real or per- 
sonal, and including office equipment and 
records) used or held in connection with 
such functions, duties, and authority. 

„d) Effectuation of transfer: The Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Commerce shall take such steps as may be 
necessary or appropriate to effect the transfer 
from the Department of the Interior to the 
Department of Commerce of the functions, 
duties, and authority, and the funds and 
property, as herein provided for. 

“(e) Distribution of functions: The Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall have power, by 
order or regulations, to distribute the func- 
tions, duties, and authority hereby trans- 
ferred, and appropriations pertaining there- 
to, as he may deem proper to accomplish the 
economical and effective organization and 
administration thereof. 


“Src. 108. National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways. 


“(a) Interstate System: It is hereby de- 
clared to be essential to the national interest 
to provide for the early completion of the 
‘National System of Interstate Highways’, as 
authorized and designated in accordance with 
section 7 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944 (58 Stat. 838). It is the intent of the 
Congress that the Interstate System be com- 
pleted as nearly as practicable over a thir- 
teen-year period and that the entire System 
in all the States be brought to simultaneous 
completion. Because of its primary impor- 
tance to the national defense, the name of 
such system is hereby changed to the ‘Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways’. Such National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways is hereinafter in 
this Act referred to as the ‘Interstate System!. 

“(b) Authorization of appropriations: 
For the purpose of expediting the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or improvement, inclu- 
sive of necessary bridges and tunnels, of the 
Interstate System, including extensions 
thereof through urban areas, designated in 
accordance with the provisions of section 7 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 (58 
Stat. 838), there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the additional sum of $1,000,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1957, which sum shall be in addition to the 
authorization heretofore made for that year, 


the additional sum of $1,700,000,000 for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the addi- 
tional sum of $2,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, the additional sum of 
$2,200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, the additional sum of $2,200,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, the 
additional sum of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, the additional sum 
of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, the additional sum of $2,200,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, the additional sum of $2,200,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, the ad- 
ditional sum of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, the additional sum 
of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, the additional sum of $1,500,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and the additional sum of $1,025,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 

“(c) Apportionments for 1957, 1958, and 
1959: The additional sums herein authorized 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1957, June 
30, 1958, and June 30, 1959, shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States in the fol- 
lowing manner: one-half in the ratio which 
the population of each State bears to the 
total population of all the States, as shown 
by the latest available Federal census: Pro- 
vided, That no State shall receive less than 
three-fourths of 1 per centum of the money 
so apportioned; and one-half in the manner 
now provided by law for the apportionment 
of funds for the Federal-aid primary system. 
The additional sum herein authorized for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, shall be ap- 
portioned immediately upon enactment of 
this. Act. The additional sums herein au- 
thorized for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1958, and June 30, 1959, shall be apportioned 
on a date not less than six months and not 
more than twelve months in advance of the 
beginning of the fiscal year for which 
authorized. 

“(d) Apportionments for subsequent years 
based upon revised estimates of cost: All 
sums authorized by this section to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal years 1960 through 
1969, inclusive, shall be apportioned among 
the several States in the ratio which the 
estimated cost of completing the Interstate 
System in each State, as determined and ap- 
proved in the manner provided in this sub- 
section, bears to the sum of the estimated 
cost of completing the Interstate System in 
all of the States. Each apportionment herein 
authorized for the fiscal years 1960 through 
1969, inclusive, shall be made on a date as 
far in advance of the beginning of the fiscal 
year for which authorized as practicable 
but in no case more than eighteen months 
prior to the beginning of the fiscal year for 
which authorized. As soon as the standards 
provided for in subsection (i) have been 
adopted, the Secretary of Commerce, in co- 
operation with the State highway depart- 
ments, shall make a detailed estimate of the 
cost of completing the Interstate System as 
then designated, after taking into account 
all previous apportionments made under this 
section, based upon such standards and in 
accordance with rules and regulations 
adopted by him and applied uniformly to 
all of the States. The Secretary of Com- 
merce shall transmit such estimate to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
within ten days subsequent to January 2, 
1958. Upon approval of such estimate by 
the Congress by concurrent resolution, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall use such ap- 
proved estimate in making apportionments 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1960, 
June 30, 1961, and June 30, 1962. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall make a revised esti- 
mate of the cost of completing the then des- 
ignated Interstate System, after taking into 
account all previous apportionments made 
under this section, in the same manner as 
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stated above, and transmit the same to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
within ten days subsequent to January 2, 
1962. Upon approval of such estimate by 
the Congress by concurrent resolution, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall use such ap- 
proved estimate in making apportionments 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1963, 
June 30, 1964, June 30, 1965, and June 30, 
1966. The Secretary of Commerce shall make 
a revised estimate of the cost of completing 
the then designated Interstate System, after 
taking into account all previous apportion- 
ments made under this section, in the same 
manner as stated above, and transmit the 
same to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives within ten days subsequent to 
January 2, 1966, and annually thereafter 
through and including January 2, 1968. 
Upon approval of any such estimate by the 
Congress by concurrent resolution, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall use such approved 
estimate in making apportionments for the 
fiscal year which begins next following the 
fiscal year in which such report is trans- 
mitted to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Whenever the Secretary of 
Commerce, pursuant to this subsection, re- 
quests and receives estimates of cost from the 
State highway departments, he shall furnish 
copies of such estimates at the same time 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

“(e) Federal share: The Federal share pay- 
able on account of any project on the Inter- 
State System provided for by funds made 
available under the provisions of this section 
shall be increased to 90 per centum of the 
total cost thereof, plus a percentage of the 
remaining 10 per centum of such cost in any 
State containing unappropriated and un- 
reserved public lands and nontaxable Indian 
lands, individual and tribal, exceeding 5 per 
centum of the total area of all lands therein, 
-equal to the percentage that the area of such 
lands in such State is of its total area: Pro- 
vided, That such Federal share payable on 
any project in any State shall not exceed 95 
‘per centum of the total cost of such project. 

“(f) Availability for expenditure: Any 
sums apportioned to any State under the 
provisions of this section shall be available 
for expenditure in that State for two years 
after the close of the fiscal year for which 
such sums are authorized: Provided, That 
such funds for any fiscal year shall be deemed 
to be expended if a sum equal to the total of 
the sums apportioned to the State specifi- 
cally for the Interstate System for such fiscal 
year and previous fiscal years is covered by 
formal agreements with the Secretary of 
Commerce for the construction, reconstruc. 
tion, or improvement of specific projects un- 
der this section, 
` “(g) Lapse of amounts apportioned: Any 
amount apportioned to the States under the 
provisions of this section unexpended at the 
end of the period during which it is available 
for expenditure under the terms of subsec- 
tion (f) of this section shall lapse, and shall 
immediately be reapportioned among the 
other States in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subsection (d) of this section: Pro- 
vided, That any Interstate System funds re- 
leased by the payment of the final voucher 
or by tho modification of the formal project 
agreement shall be credited to the Inter- 
state System funds previously apportioned to 
the State and be immediately available for 
expenditure. 

“(h) Construction by States in advance of 
apportionment: In any case in which a State 
has obligated all funds apportioned to it un- 
der this section and proceeds, subsequent to 
the date of enactment of this Act, to con- 
struct (without the aid of Federal funds) any 
project (including one or more parts of any 
project) on the Interstate System, as desig- 
nated at that time, in accordance with all 
procedures and all requirements applicable 
to projects financed under the provisions of 
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this section (except insofar as such proce- 
dures and requirements limit a State to the 
construction of projects with the aid of Fed- 
eral funds previously apportioned to it), the 
Secretary of Commerce, upon application by 
such State and his approval of such appli- 
cation, is authorized, whenever additional 
funds are apportioned to such State under 
this section, to pay to such State from such 
funds the Federal share of the costs of con- 
struction of such project: Provided, That 
prior to construction of any such project, 
the plans and specifications therefor shall 
have been approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce in the same manner as other projects 
on the Interstate System: Provided further, 
That any such project shall conform to the 
standards adopted under subsection (i). In 
determining the apportionment for any fiscal 
year under the provisions of subsection (d) 
of this section, any such project constructed 
by a State without the aid of Federal funds 
shall not be considered completed until an 
application under the provisions of this sub- 
section with respect to stich project has been 
approved by the Secretary of Commerce. 

“(i) Standards: The geometric and con- 

struction standards to be adopted for the 
Interstate System shall be those approved by 
the Secretary of Commerce in cooperation 
with the State highway departments. Such 
standards shall be adequate to accommodate 
the types and volumes of traffic forecast for 
the year 1975. The right-of-way width of 
the Interstate System shall be adequate to 
permit construction of projects on the Inter- 
state System up to such standards. The 
Secretary of Commerce shall apply such 
standards uniformly throughout the States. 
Such standards shall be adopted by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce in cooperation with the 
State highway departments as soon as prac- 
ticable after the enactment of this Act. 
- “(j) Maximum weight and width limita- 
tion: No funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year by this section shall 
be apportioned to any State within the 
boundaries of which the Interstate System 
may lawfully be used by vehicles with weight 
in excess of eighteen thousand pounds car- 
ried on any one axle, or with a tandem-axle 
weight.in excess of thirty-two thousand 
pounds, or with an overall gross weight in 
excess of 73,280 pounds, or with a width in 
excess of 96 inches, or the corresponding 
maximum weights or maximum widths per- 
mitted for vehicles using the public high- 
ways of such State under laws or regulations 
established by appropriate State authority in 
effect on July 1, 1956, whichever is the 
greater. Any amount which is withheld 
from apportionment to any State pursuant 
to the foregoing provisions shall lapse: Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing herein shall be 
construed to deny apportionment to any 
State allowing the operation within such 
State of any vehicles or combinations there- 
of that could be lawfully operated within 
such State on July 1, 1956. 

“(k) Tests to determine maximum desir- 
able dimensions and weights: The Secretary 
of Commerce is directed to take all action 
possible to expedite the conduct of a series of 
tests now planned or being conducted by 
the Highway Research Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the several States, 
and other persons and organizations, for the 
purpose of determining the maximum desir- 
able dimensions and weights for vehicles 
operated on the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tems, including the Interstate System, and, 
after the conclusion of such tests, but not 
later than March 1, 1959, to make recommen- 
dations to the Congress with respect to such 
maximum desirable dimensions and weights. 

„) Increase in mileage: Section 7 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 
838), relating to the Interstate System, is 
hereby amended by striking out ‘forty thou- 
sand’, and inserting in lieu thereof ‘forty-one 
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thousand”: Provided, That the cost of com- 
pleting any mileage designated from the one 
thousand additional miles authorized by 
this subsection shall be excluded in making 
the estimates of cost for completing the In- 
terstate System as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section. 


“Sec. 109. Acquisition of rights-of-way for 
Interstate System. 


“(a) Federal acquisition for States: In any 
case in which the Secretary of Commerce is 
requested by any State to acquire any lands 
or interests in lands (including within the 
term ‘interests in lands’, the control of access 
thereto from adjoining lands) required by 
such State for right-of-way or other pur- 
poses in connection with the prosecution of 
any project for the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or improvement of any section of the 
Interstate System, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized, in the name of the 
United States and prior to the approval of 
title by the Attorney General, to acquire, 
enter upon, and take possession of such lands 
or interests in lands by purchase, donation, 
condemnation, or otherwise in accordance 
with the laws of the United States (including 
the Act of February 26, 1931, 46 Stat. 1421), 
it— 

“(1) the Secretary of Commerce has de- 
termined either that such State is unable 
to acquire necessary lands or interests in 
lands, or is unable to acquire such lands or 
interests in lands with sufficlent prompt- 
ness; and 

“(2) such State has agreed with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to pay, at such time as 
may be specified by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, an amount equal to 10 per centum 
of the costs incurred by the Secretary of 
Commerce, in acquiring such lands or inter- 
ests in lands, or such lesser percentage which 
represents the State’s pro rata share of 
project costs as determined in accordance 
with section 108 (e) of this title. 

“The authority granted by this section 
shall also apply to lands and interests in 
lands received as grants of land from the 
United States and owned or held by railroads 
or other corporations. 

“(b) Costs of acquisition: The costs in- 
curred by the Secretary of Commerce in ac- 
quiring any such lands or interests in lands 
may. include the cost of examination and 
abstract of title, certificate of title, advertis- 
ing, and any fees incidental to such acquisi- 
tion. All costs incurred by the Secretary of 
Commerce in connection with the acquisition 
of any such lands or interests in lands shall 
be paid from the funds for construction, 
reconstruction, or improvement of the In- 
terstate System apportioned to the State 
upon the request of which such lands or 
interests in lands are acquired, and any sums 
paid to the Secretary of Commerce by such 
State as its share of the costs of acquisition 
of such lands or interests in lands shall be 


deposited in the Treasury to the credit of 


the appropriation for Federal-aid highways 
and shall be credited to the amount appor- 
tioned to such State as its apportionment 
of funds for construction, reconstruction, or 
improvement of the Interstate System, or 
shall be deducted from other moneys due 
the State for reimbursement under section 
108 of this title. 

“(c) Conveyance of acquired lands to the 
States: The Secretary of Commerce is fur- 
ther authorized and directed by proper deed, 
executed in the name of the United States, 
to convey any such lands or interests in lands 
acquired in any State under the provisions 
of this section, except the outside five feet of 
any such right-of-way in any State which 
does not provide control of access, to the 
State highway department of such State or 
such political subdivisions thereof as its 
laws may provide, upon such terms and con- 
ditions as to such lands or interests in lands 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary of 
Commerce and the State highway depart- 
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ment or political subdivisions to which the 
conveyance is to be made, Whenever the 
State makes provision for control of access 
satisfactory to the Secretary of Commerce, 
the outside five feet then shall be conyeyed 
to the State by the Secretary of Commerce, 
as herein provided. 

“(d) Rights-of-way over public lands: 
Whenever rights-of-way, including control of 
access, on the Interstate System are required 
over public lands or reservations of the 
United States, the Secretary of Commerce 
may make such arrangements with the 
agency having jurisdiction over such lands 
as may be necessary to give the State or 
other person constructing the projects on 
such lands adequate rights-of-way and con- 
trol of access thereto from adjoining lands, 
and any such agency is hereby directed to 
cooperate with the Secretary of Commerce 
in this connection. 


“Sec. 110. Availability of funds to acquire 
rights-of-way and to make ad- 
vances to the States. 

“(a) Advance right-of-way acquisitions: 
For the purpose of facilitating the acquisi- 
tion of rights-of-way on any of the Federal- 
aid highway system, including the Inter- 
State System, in the most expeditious and 
economical manner, and recognizing that 
the acquisition of rights-of-way requires 
lengthy planning and negotiations if it is 
to be done at a reasonable cost, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is hereby authorized, upon 
request of a State highway department, to 
make ayailable to such State for acquisition 
of rights-of-way, in anticipation of con- 
struction and under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of Commerce may pre- 
scribe, the funds apportioned to such State 
for expenditure on any of the Federal-aid 
highway system, including the Interstate 
System: Provided, That the agreement þe- 
tween the Secretary of Commerce and the 
State highway department for the reimburse- 
ment of the cost of such rights-of-way shall 
provide for the actual construction of a road 
on such rights-of-way within a period not 
exceeding five years following the fiscal year 
in which such request is made: Provided 
further, That Federal participation in the 
cost of rights-of-way so acquired shall not 
exceed the Federal pro rata share applicable 
to the class of funds from which Federal re- 
imbursement is made. 

“(b) Advances to States: Section 6 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 6. If the Secretary of Commerce 
shall determine that it is necessary for the 
expeditious completion of projects on any of 
the Federal-aid highway systems, including 
the Interstate System, he may advance to any 
State out of any existing appropriations the 
Federal share of the cost of construction 
thereof to enable the State highway depart- 
ment to make prompt payments for acquisi- 
tion of rights-of-way, and for construction 
as it progresses. The sums so advanced shall 
be deposited in a special revolving trust fund, 
by the State official authorized under the 
laws of the State to receive Federal-aid high- 
way funds, to be disbursed solely upon 
vouchers approved by the State highway de- 
partment for rights-of-way which have been 
or are being acquired, and for construction 
which has been actually performed and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Commerce. Upon 
determination by the Secretary of Commerce 
that any part of the funds advanced to any 
State under the provisions of this section are 
no longer required, the amount of the ad- 
vance which is determined to be in excess of 
current requirements of the State shall be re- 
paid upon his demand, and such repayments 
shall be returned to the credit of the appro- 
priation from which the funds were ad- 
vanced. Any sums advanced and not repaid 
on demand shall be deducted from sums 
due the State for the Federal pro rata share 
of the cost of construction of Federal-aid 
projects,’ 
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“Sec. 111. Relocation of utility facilities, 


„() Availability of Federal funds for re- 
imbursement to States: Subject to the con- 
ditions contained in this section, whenever a 
State shall pay for the cost of relocation of 
utility facilities necessitated by the construc- 
tion of a project on the Federal-aid primary 
or secondary systems or on the Interstate 
System, including extensions thereof within 
urban areas, Federal funds may be used to 
reimburse the State for such cost in the same 
proportion as Federal funds are expended on 
the project: Provided, That Federal funds 
shall not be apportioned to the States under 
this section when the payment to the utility 
violates the law of the State or violates a 
legal contract between the utility and the 
State. 

„b) Utility defined: For the purposes of 
this section, the term ‘utility’ shall include 
publicly, privately, and cooperatively owned 
utilities. 

„e) Cost of relocation defined: For the 
purposes of this section, the term ‘cost of 
relocation’ shall include the entire amount 
paid by such utility properly attributable to 
such relocation after deducting therefrom 
any increase in the value of the new facility 
and any salvage value derived from the old 
facility. 


“Sec. 112. Agreements relating to use of and 
access to rights-of-way. 

“All agreements between the Secretary of 
Commerce and the State highway depart- 
ment for the construction of projects on the 
Interstate System shall contain a clause pro- 
viding that the State will not add any points 
of access to, or exit from, the project in addi- 
tion to those approved by the Secretary in 
the plans for such project, without the prior 
approval of the Secretary. Such agreements 
shall also contain a clause providing that the 
State will not permit automotive service sta- 
tions or other commercial establishments for 
serving motor vehicle users to be constructed 
or located on the rights-of-way of the Inter- 
state System. Such agreements may, how- 
ever, authorize a State or political subdi- 
vision thereof to use the air space above and 
below the established grade line of the high- 
way pavement for the parking of motor ve- 
hicles provided such use does not interfere 
in any way with the free flow of traffic on the 
Interstate System. 


“Sec. 113. Toll roads, bridges, and tunnels. 


“(a) Approval as part of Interstate Sys- 
tem: Upon a finding by the Secretary of 
Commerce that such action will promote the 
development of an integrated Interstate Sys- 
tem, the Secretary is authorized to approve 
as part of the Interstate System any toll 
road, bridge, or tunnel, now or hereafter con- 
structed which meets the standards adopted 
for the improvement of projects located on 
the Interstate System, whenever such toll 
road, bridge, or tunnel is located on a route 
heretofore or hereafter designated as a part 
of the Interstate System: Provided, That no 
Federal-aid highway funds shall be expended 
for the construction, reconstruction, or im- 
provement of any such toll road except to the 
extent hereafter permitted by law: Provided 
further, That no Federal-aid highway funds 
shall be expended for the construction, re- 
construction, or improvement of any such 
toll bridge or tunnel except to the extent 
now or hereafter permitted by law. 

“(b) Approaches having other use: The 
funds authorized under this title, or under 
prior acts, shall be available for expenditure 
on projects approaching any toll road, bridge, 
or tunnel to a point where such project will 
have some use irrespective of its use for such 
toll road, bridge, or tunnel. 

“(c) Approaches having no other use: The 
funds authorized under section 108 (b) of 
this title, or under prior Acts, shall be avail- 
able for expenditure on Interstate System 
projects approaching any toll road on the 
Interstate System, even though the project 
has no use other than as an approach to 
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such toll road: Provided, That agreement 
satisfactory to the Secretary of Commerce 
has been reached with the State prior to 
approval of any such project (1) that the 
section of toll road will become free to the 
public upon the collection of tolls sufficient 
to liquidate the cost of the toll road or any 
bonds outstanding at the time constituting 
a valid lien against said section of toll road 
covered in the agreement and their mainte- 
nance and operation and debt service during 
the period of toll collections, and (2) that 
there is one or more reasonably satisfactory 
alternate free routes available to traffic by 
which the toll section of the System may be 
bypassed. 

(d) Effect on certain prior acts: Nothing 
in this title shall be deemed to repeal the 
Act approved March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1398), 
or subsection (g) of section 204 of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act (48 Stat. 200), 
and such Acts are hereby amended to include 
tunnels as well as bridges. 


“Sec. 114. Determination of policy with re- 
spect to reimbursement for cer- 
tain highways. 


“It is hereby declared to be the intent 
and policy of the Congress to determine 
whether or not the Federal Government 
should equitably reimburse any State for a 
portion of a highway which is on the Inter- 
state System, whether toll or free, the con- 
struction of which has been completed sub- 
sequent to August 2, 1947, or which is either 
in actual use or under construction by 
contract, for completion, awarded not later 
than June 30, 1957: Provided, That such 
highway meets the standards required by 
this title for the Interstate System. The 
time, method, and amounts of such reim- 
bursement, if any, shall be determined by 
the Congress following a study which the 
Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized 
and directed to conduct, in cooperation with 
the State highway departments, and other 
agencies as may be required, to determine 
which highways in the Interstate System 
measure up to the standards required by this 
title, including all related factors of cost, 
depreciation, participation of Federal funds, 
and any other items relevant thereto. A 
complete report of the results of such study 
shall be submitted to the Congress within 
ten days subsequent to January 2, 1958. 
“Sec. 115. Prevailing rate of wage. 

“(a) Application of Davis-Bacon Act: The 
Secretary of Commerce shall take such action 
as may be necessary to insure that all labor- 
ers and mechanics employed by contractors 
or subcontractors on the initial construction 
work performed on highway projects on the 
Interstate System authorized under section 
108 of this title shall be paid wages at rates 
not less than those prevailing on the same 
type of work on similar construction in the 
immediate locality as determined by the Sec- 


„retary of Labor in accordance with the Act of 


August 30, 1935, known as the Davis-Bacon 
Act (40 U. S. C., sec. 276-a). 

“(b) Consultation with State highway de- 
partments; predetermination of rates: In 
carrying out the duties of the foregoing sub- 
section, the Secretary of Labor shall consult 
with the highway department of the State 
in which a project on the Interstate System 
is to be performed. After giving due regard 
to the information thus obtained, he shall 
make a predetermination of the minimum 
wages to be paid laborers and mechanics in 
accordance with the provisions of the fore- 
going subsection which shall be set out in 
each project advertisement for bids and in 
each bid proposal form and shall be made a 
part of the contract covering the project. 


“Sec. 116. Declarations of policy with respect 
to Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram. 

“(a) Acceleration of program: It is hereby 
declared to be in the national interest to 
accelerate the construction of the Federal- 
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aid highway systems, including the Inter- 
state System, since many of such highways, 
or portions thereof, are in fact inadequate to 
meet the needs of local and interstate com- 
merce, the national and the civil defense. 

“(b) Completion of Interstate System; 
progress report on Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram: It is further declared that one of the 
most important objectives of this Act is the 
prompt completion of the Interstate System. 
Insofar as possible in consonance with this 
objective, existing highways located on an 
interstate route shall be used to the extent 
that such use is practicable, suitable, and 
feasible, it being the intent that local needs, 
to the extent practicable, suitable, and feasi- 
ble, shall be given equal consideration with 
the needs of interstate commerce. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce is hereby directed to sub- 
mit to the Congress not later than February 
1, 1959, a report on the progress made in 
attaining the objectives set forth in this sub- 
section and in subsection (a), together with 
recommendations. 

„(e) Public hearings: Any State highway 
department which submits plans for a Fed- 
eral-aid highway project involving the by- 
passing of, or going through, any city, town, 
or village, either incorporated or unincorpo- 
rated, shall certify to the Commissioner of 
Public Roads that it has had public hear- 
ings, or has afforded the opportunity for 
such hearings, and has considered the eco- 
nomic effects of such a location: Provided, 
That, if such hearings have been held, a 
copy of the transcript of said hearings shall 
be submitted to the Commissioner of Public 
Roads, together with the certification. 

“(d) Participation by small business en- 
terprises: It is hereby declared to be in the 
national interest to encourage and develop 
the actual and potential capacity of small 
business and to utilize this important seg- 
ment of our economy to the fullest practi- 
cable extent in construction of the Federal- 
aid highway systems, including the Interstate 
System. In order to carry out that intent 
and encourage full and free competition, the 
Secretary of Commerce should assist, insofar 
as feasible, small business enterprises in ob- 
taining contracts in connection with the 
prosecution of the highway program. 


“Sec. 117. Highway safety study. 


“The Secretary of Commerce is authorized 
and directed to make a full and complete 
investigation and study for the purpose of 
determining what action can be taken by the 
Federal Government to promote the public 
welfare by increasing highway safety in the 
United States. In making such investigation 
and study the Secretary of Commerce shall 
give consideration to— 

“(1) the need for Federal assistance to 
State and local governments in the enforce- 
ment of necessary highway safety and speed 
requirements and the forms such assistance 
should take: 

“(2) the advisability and practicability of 
uniform State and local highway safety and 
speed laws and what steps should be taken 
by the Federal Government to promote the 
adoption of such uniform laws; 

“(3) possible means of promoting high- 
way safety in the manufacture of the various 
types of vehicles used on the highways; 

“(4) educational programs to promote 
highway safety; 

“(5) the design and physical characteris- 
tics of highways; and 

“(6) such other matters as it may deem 
advisable and appropriate. 

“The Secretary of Commerce shall report 
his findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions as he may deem advisable, to the Con- 
gress not later than March 1, 1959. The 
Secretary of Commerce shall conduct such 
study and investigation under the general 
authority contained in section 10 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954; except that 
the amount expended for the purposes of 
this section shall not exceed $200,000, 
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“Sec. 118. Emergency fund. 


“Section 7 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1952 (66 Stat. 158) is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized an 
emergency fund in the amount of $30,000,000 
for expenditure by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, after 
receipt of an application therefor from the 
highway department of any State, in the 
repair or reconstruction of highways and 
bridges on the Federal-aid highway systems, 
including the Interstate System, which he 
shall find have suffered serious damage as 
the result of disaster over a wide area, such 
as by floods, hurricanes, tidal waves, earth- 
quakes, severe storms, landslides, or other 
catastrophes in any part of the United States. 
The appropriation of such moneys as may 
be necessary for the establishment of the 
fund in accordance with the provisions of 
this section and for its replenishment on an 
annual basis is hereby authorized: Provided, 
That pending the appropriation of such sum, 
or its replenishment, the Secretary of Com- 
merce may expend, from existing Federal-aid 
highway appropriations, such sums as may 
be necessary for the immediate prosecution 
of the work herein authorized, such appro- 
priations to be reimbursed from the appro- 
priation herein authorized when made: Pro- 
vided further, That no expenditures shall be 
made hereunder with respect to any such 
catastrophe in any State unless an emer- 
gency has been declared by the Governor of 
such State and concurred in by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce: Provided further, That 
the Federal share payable on account of any 
repair or reconstruction project provided for 
by funds made available under this section 
shall not exceed 50 per centum of the cost 
thereof: And provided further, That the 
funds herein authorized shall be available 
for use on any projects programed and ap- 
proved at any time during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and thereafter, which 
meet the provisions of this section, includ- 
ing projects which may have been previously 
approved during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956, from any other category of funds 
under the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented.’ 

“Sec. 119. Definition of construction. 

“The definition of the term ‘construction’ 
in section 1 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1944 is hereby amended by inserting after 
‘mapping’ the following: ‘(including the es- 
tablishment of temporary and permanent 
geodetic markers in accordance with specifi- 
cations of the Coast and Geodetic Survey in 
the Department of Commerce)’, 


“Sec. 120. Archeological and paleontological 
salvage. 

“Funds authorized by this title to be ap- 
propriated, to the extent approved as nec- 
essary by the highway department of any 
State, may be used for archeological and 
paleontological salvage in that State in com- 
pliance with the Act entitled ‘An Act for the 
preservation of American antiquities’, ap- 
proved June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225), and State 
laws where applicable. 

“Sec. 121. Mapping. 

“In carrying out the provisions of this title 
the Secretary of Commerce may, wherever 
practicable, authorize the use of photogram- 
metric methods in mapping, and the utiliza- 
tion of commercial enterprise for such serv- 
ices. 


“Sec. 122. Relationship of this title to other 
acts; effective date. 

“All provisions of the Federal-Aid Road Act 
approved July 11, 1916, together with all 
Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto, not inconsistent with this title, 
shall remain in full force and effect and be 
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applicable hereto. All Acts or parts of Acts 
in any way inconsistent with the provisions 
of this title are hereby repealed. This title 
shall take effect on the date of the enactment 
of this Act.” 
And the Senate agree to the same, 

CHARLES A, BUCKLEY, 

GEORGE H. FALLON, 

CLIFFORD Davis, 

JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

GEORGE A. DONDERO, 

J. HARRY MCGREGOR, 

JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


TITLE IT 


The managers on the part of the House and 
the managers on the part of the Senate as 
to title II of the bill having met, after fult 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

-That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 8, 17, and 23. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, 24, and 25 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “, and by adding after paragraph (2) the 
following: 

In the case of a liquid taxable under 
this subsection sold for use or used as a fuel 
in a diesel-powered highway vehicle (A) 
which (at the time of such sale or use) is 
not registered, and is not required to be 
registered, for highway use under the laws 
of any State or foreign country, or (B) which, 
in the case of a diesel-powered highway 
vehicle owned by the United States, is not 
used on the highway, the tax imposed by 
paragraph (1) or by paragraph (2) shall be 2 
cents a gallon in lieu of 3 cents a gallon. 
If a liquid on which tax was im by 
paragraph (1) at the rate of 2 cents a gallon 
by reason of the preceding sentence is used 
as a fuel in a diesel-powered highway vehicle 
(A) which (at the time of such use) is reg- 
istered, or is required to be registered, for 
highway use under the laws of any State or 
foreign country, or (B) which, in the case of 
a diesel-powered highway vehicle owned by 
the United States, is used on the highway, a 
tax of 1 cent a gallon shall be imposed under 
paragraph (2)’.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: In the case of a liquid taxable under 
this subsection sold for use or used other- 
wise than as a fuel for the propulsion of a 
highway vehicle (A) which (at the time of 
such sale or use) is red, or is required 
to be registered, for highway use under the 
laws of any State or foreign country, or (B) 
which, in the case of a highway vehicle 
owned by the United States, is used on the 
highway, the tax imposed by paragraph (1) 
or by paragraph (2) shall be 2 cents a gallon 
in lieu of 3 cents a gallon. If a liquid on 
which tax was imposed by paragraph (1) 
at the rate of 2 cents a gallon by reason of 
the preceding sentence is used as a fuel for 
the propulsion of a highway vehicle (A) 
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which (at the time of such use) 18 registered, 
or is required to be registered, for highway 
use under the laws of any State or foreign 
country, or (B) which, in the case of a high- 
way vehicle owned by the United States, is 
used on the highway, a tax of 1 cent a gal- 
Jon shall be imposed under paragraph (2)’.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 29, line 13, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “Department or 
agency” and in lieu thereof insert “agency 
or instrumentality”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: ‘That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: Restore the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment, and 
on page 41, line 2, of the House engrossed bill 
strike out “6416 (b) (2) (L) (1)” and in lieu 
thereof insert 6421 (b) (2)”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 

g: 

“(J) In the case of a liquid in respect of 
which tax was paid under section 4041 (a) 
(1) at the rate of 3 cents a gallon, used or 
resold for use as & fuel in a diesel-powered 
highway vehicle (i) which (at the time of 
such use or resale) is not registered, and is 
not required to be registered, for highway 
use under the laws of any State or foreign 
country, or (ii) which, in the case of a 
diesel-powered highway vehicle owned by the 
United States, is not used on the highway; 
except that the amount of any overpayment 
by reason of this subparagraph shall not 
exceed an amount computed at the rate of 
1 cent a gallon; 

“(K) In the case of a liquid in respect of 
which tax was paid under section 4041 (b) 
(1) at the rate of 3 cents a gallon, used or 
resold for use otherwise than as a fuel for 
the propulsion of a highway vehicle (i) which 
(at the time of such use or resale) is regis- 
tered, or is required to be registered, for high- 
‘way use under the laws of any State or for- 
eign country, or (ii) which, in the case of 
a highway vehicle owned by the United 
States, is used on the highway; except that 
the amount of any overpayment by reason 
of this subparagraph shall not exceed an 
amount computed at the rate of 1 cent a 
gallon”; 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out the matter proposed to be stricken 
out by the Senate amendment and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

I) In the case of a liquid in respect of 
which tax was paid under section 4041 at the 
rate of 3 cents a gallon, used during any 
calendar quarter in vehicles while engaged 
in furnishing scheduled common carrier pub- 
lic passenger land transportation service 
along regular routes; except that (i) this 
subparagraph shall apply only if the 60 per- 
cent passenger fare revenue test set forth in 
section 6421 (b) (2) is met with respect to 
such quarter, and (ii) the amount of such 
overpayment for such quarter shall be an 
amount determined by multiplying 1 cent for 
each gallon of liquid so used by the percent- 
age which such person's tax-exempt passen- 
ger fare revenue (as defined in section 6421 
(d) (2)) derived from such scheduled service 
during such quarter was of his total pas- 
senger fare revenue (not including the tax 
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imposed by section 4261, relating to the tax 
on transportation of persons) derived from 
such scheduled service during such quarter”; 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

200) Payments to ultimate purchasers: 
Subchapter B of chapter 65 (relating to rules 
of special application for abatements, credits, 
and refunds) is amended by renumbering 
section 6421 as 6422 and by inserting after 
section 6420 the following new section: 


“ ‘Sec. 6421. Gasoline used for certain non- 
highway purposes or by local 
transit systems, 

ga) Nonhighway uses: If gasoline is 
used otherwise than as a fuel in a highway 
vehicle (1) which (at the time of such use) 
is registered, or is required to be registered, 
for highway use under the laws of any State 
or foreign country, or (2) which, in the case 
of a highway vehicle owned by the United 
States, is used on the highway, the Secretary 
or his delegate shall pay (without interest) 
to the ultimate purchaser of such gasoline an 
amount equal to 1 cent for each gallon of 
gasoline so used. 

„) Local transit systems: 

“*(1) Allowance: If gasoline is used dur- 
ing any calendar quarter in vehicles while en- 
gaged in furnishing scheduled common car- 
rier public passenger land transportation 
service along regular routes, the Secretary or 
his delegate shall, subject to the provisions 
of paragraph (2), pay (without interest) to 
the ultimate purchaser of such gasoline the 
amount determined by multiplying— 

“*(A) 1 cent for each gallon of gasoline so 


used, by 

„B) the percentage which the ultimate 
purchaser’s tax-exempt passenger fare rev- 
enue derived from such scheduled service 
during such quarter was of his total pas- 
senger fare revenue (not including the tax 
imposed by section 4261, relating to the tax 
on transportation of persons) derived from 
such scheduled service during such quarter. 

“*(2) Limitation: Paragraph (1) shall 
apply in respect of gasoline used during any 
calendar quarter only if at least 60 percent 
of the total passenger fare revenue (not in- 
cluding the tax imposed by section 4261, re- 
lating to the tax on transportation of per- 
sons) derived during such quarter from 
scheduled service described in paragraph (1) 
by the person filing the claim was attributa- 
ble to tax-exempt passenger fare revenue de- 
rived during such quarter by such person 


` from such scheduled service. 


e) Time for filing claim; period cov- 
ered: Not more than one claim may be filed 
under subsection (a), and not more than one 
claim may be filed under subsection (b), by 
any person with respect to gasoline used dur- 
ing the 1-year period ending on June 30 of 
any year. No claim shall be allowed under 
this section with respect to any 1-year period 
unless filed on or before September 30 of the 
year in which such 1-year period ends. 

„d) Definitions: For purposes of this 
section: 

1) Gasoline: The term “gasoline” has 
the meaning given to such term by section 
4082 (b). 

2) Tax-exempt passenger fare revenue: 
The term “tax-exempt passenger fair rey- 
enue” means revenue attributable to fares 
which were exempt from the tax imposed by 
section 4261 by reason of section 4262 (b) 
(relating to the exemption for commutation 
travel, etc.). 

“*(e) Exempt sales; other payments or re- 
funds available: 

“*(1) Exempt sales: No amount shall be 
paid under this section with respect to any 
gasoline which the Secretary or his delegate 
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determines was exempt from the tax imposed 
by section 4081. The amount which (but for 
this sentence) would be payable under this 
section with respect to any gasoline shall be 
reduced by any other amount which the Sec- 
retary or his delegate determines is payable 
under this section, or is refundable under 
any provision of this title, to any person 
with respect to such gasoline. 

“*(2) Gasoline used on farms: This sec- 
tion shall not apply in respect of gasoline 
which was (within the meaning of para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 6420 (c) ) 
used on a farm for farming purposes. 

„) Applicable laws: 

“*(1) In general: All provisions of law, 
including penalties, applicable in respect of 
the tax imposed by section 4081 shall, insofar 
as applicable and not inconsistent with this 
section, apply in respect of the payments 
provided for in this section to the same ex- 
tent as if such payments constituted refunds 
of overpayments of the tax so imposed. 

“*(2) Examination of books and witnesses: 
For the purpose of ascertaining the correct- 
ness of any claim made under this section, 
or the correctness of any payment made in 
respect of any such claim, the Secretary or 
his delegate shall have the authority granted 
by paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 
7602 (relating to examination of books and 
witnesses) as if the claimant were the per- 
son liable for tax. 

““(g) Regulations: The Secretary or his 
delegate may by regulations prescribe the 
conditions, not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this section, under which payments 
may be made under this section. 

(h) Effective date: This section shall ap- 
ply only with respect to gasoline purchased 
after June 30, 1956, and before July 1, 1972. 

%) Cross references: 

1) For reduced rate of tax in case of 
diesel fuel and special motor fuels used for 
certain nonhighway purposes, see subsections 
(a) and (b) of section 4041. 

2) For partial refund of tax in case of 
diesel fuel and special motor fuels used for 
certain nonhighway purposes, see section 
6416 (b) (2) (J) and (K). 

““(3) For partial refund of tax in case of 
diesel fuel and special motor fuels used by 
local * systems, see section 6416 (b) 
(2) (L). 

“*(4) For civil penalty for excessive claims 
under this section, see section 6675. 

65) For fraud penalties, etc., see chapter 
75 (section 7201 and following, relating to 
crimes, other offenses, and forfeitures) .’ 

“(d) Technical amendments: 

(1) Section 6206 (relating to special rules 
applicable to excessive claims) is amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘Section 6420’ in the 
heading and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Sec- 
tions 6420 and 6421'; 

“(B) by inserting after ‘6420’ in the first 
sentence thereof ‘or 6421’; and 

“(C) by inserting after 6420 in the second 
sentence thereof ‘or 6421, as the case may be’. 

“(2) Section 6675 (relating to excessive 
claims for gasoline used on farms) is 
amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘For gasoline used on 
farms’ in the heading and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘With respect to the use of certain 
gasoline’; 

“(B) by inserting after ‘6420 (relating to 
gasoline used on farms)’ in subsection (a) 
thereof ‘or 6421 (relating to gasoline used for 
certain nonhighway purposes or by local 
transit systems)’; and 

“(C) by inserting after ‘6420’ in subsection 
(b) thereof ‘or 6421, as the case may be,. 

“(3) Section 7210 (relating to failure to 
obey summons) is amended by inserting after 
‘sections 6420 (e) (2), the following: ‘6421 
(£) (2),’. 

“(4) Section 7603 (relating to service of 
summons) and 7604 (relating to enforcement 
of summons) and the first sentence of section 
7605 (relating to time and place of examina- 
tion) are each amended by inserting after 
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‘section 6420 (e) (2)’ wherever it appears a 
comma and the following: ‘6421 (f) (2),’. 
The second sentence of section 7605 is 
amended by inserting after ‘section 6420 (e) 
(2)* the following: ‘or 6421 (f) (2)’. 

“(e) Clerical amendments: 

“(1) Section 4084 is amended to read as 
follows: 
“ ‘Sec. 4084. Cross references. 


„) For provisions to relieve farmers 
from excise tax in the case of gasoline used 
on the farm for farming purposes, see sec- 
tion 6420. 

“*(2) For provisions to relieve purchasers 
of gasoline from excise tax in the case of 
gasoline used for certain nonhighway pur- 
poses or by local transit systems, see section 
6421.’ 

“(2) The table of sections for subpart A 
of part III of subchapter A of chapter 32 is 
amended by striking out 


Sec. 4084. Relief of farmers from tax in 
case of gasoline used on the 
farm.’ 

and inserting in lieu thereof 

Sec. 4084. Cross references.“ 


“(3) The table of sections for subchapter 
A of chapter 63 is amended by striking out 


Sec. 6206. Special rules applicable to ex- 
cessive claims under section 
6420.“ 

and inserting in lieu thereof 


Sec. 6206. Special rules applicable to ex- 
cessive claims under sections 
6420 and 6421.’ 


“(4) The table of sections for subchapter 
B of chapter 65 is amended by striking out 


Sec. 6421. Cross references.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


Sec. 6421. Gasoline used for certain non- 
highway purposes or by local 
transit systems.’ 

“ ‘Sec. 6422. Cross references.’ 


“(5) Section 6504 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“*(14) Assessments to recover excessive 
amounts paid under section 6421 (relating 
to gasoline used for certain nonhighway pur- 
poses or by local transit systems) and assess- 
ments of civil penalties under section 6675 
for excessive claims under section 6421, see 
section 6206.“ 

“(6) Section 6511 (f) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

6) For limitations in case of payments 
under section 6421 (relating to gasoline used 
for certain nonhighway purposes or by local 
transit systems), see section 6421 (c).“ 

“(7) Section 6612 (c) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘and’ before ‘6420’ and by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: , and 6421 (relating to payments in 
the case of gasoline used for certain non- 
highway purposes or by local transit sys- 
tems). 

“(8) The table of sections for subchapter 
B of chapter 68 is amended by striking out 


Sec. 6675. Excessive claims for gasoline 
used on farms.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


“ ‘Sec. 6675. Excessive claims with respect to 
the use of certain gasoline.’” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “and for certain other purposes”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 39, line 2, of the Senate engrossed 
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amendments strike out purposes)“ and in 
lieu thereof insert purposes or by local 
transit systems)”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with amendments as follows: 

On page 39, line 19, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendments, strike out “National 
System of Interstate Highways” and in lieu 
thereof insert Interstate System”. 

On page 40, line 1, lines 5 and 6, line 9, 
and lines 19 and 20, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “National System 
of Interstate Highways” each place it ap- 
pears and in lieu thereof insert “Interstate 
System”. 

On page 41, lines 1 and 2, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, strike out “National 
System of Interstate Highways” and in lieu 
thereof insert “Interstate System”. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

JERE COOPER, 

W. D. MILS, 

HALE Boccs, 

DANIEL A. REED, 

THOMAS A. JENKINS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Harry F. BYRD, 

WALTER F. GEORGE, 

Rost. S. KERR, 

E. D. MILLIKIN, 

EDWARD MARTIN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10660) to 
amend and supplement the Federal-Aid Road 
Act approved July 11, 1916, to authorize ap- 
propriations for continuing the construction 
of highways; to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide additional revenue 
from the taxes on motor fuel, tires, and 
trucks and buses; and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 


TITLE I 


The managers on the part of the House as 
to title I of the bill submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees as to 
title I of the bill and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

Amendment No. 1: This amendment, re- 
lating to the authorization for the Federal- 
aid highway program, contained a substitute 
for the provisions of title I of the bill as 
it passed the House. The House recedes and 
agrees to the Senate amendment No. 1 with 
an amendment containing a substitute for 
both the language of title I as it passed the 
House and the language of title I as it passed 
the Senate. Except for technical, clerical, 
and conforming changes, the provisions of 
title I, as proposed under the accompanying 
conference report, are the same as the pro- 
visions of title I as it passed the House, with 
the following changes: 

Section 101. Citation of title I 

Section 101 of the House bill provided that 
title I of the bill might be cited as the “Fed- 
eral Highway Act of 1956.” Section 126 of the 
Senate amendment provided that title I of 
the bill might be cited as the “Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956.” Under the conference 
agreement, the citation provided by the Sen- 
ate amendment is followed. 

Section 102. Primary and secondary systems 
and extensions in urban areas 

(a) Amounts authorized: Section 102 (a) 
(1) of the House bill contained the author- 
ization of appropriations for the primary and 
secondary systems and extensions thereof 
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in urban areas. This authorization was for 
an additional $25 million for fiscal 1957 
(making a total of $725 million), $750 million 
for fiscal 1958, and $775 million for fiscal 1959. 

Section 101 of the Senate amendment con- 
tained the authorization of appropriations 
for these Federal-aid highways. Under the 
Senate amendment, the authorization for fis- 
cal 1957 was increased by $200 million (mak- 
ing a total of $900 million), and an author- 
ization of $900 million was provided for each 
of the 4 fiscal years beginning with fiscal 
1958. 

Under the conference agreement, the addi- 
tional authorization for fiscal 1957 is $125 
million (making a total of $825 million). In 
addition, an authorization of $850 million 
is provided for fiscal 1958 and an authoriza- 
tion of $875 million is provided for fiscal 
1959. The conference agreement contains no 
authorizations for fiscal years beyond fiscal 
1959. 

(b) Ratio: Under the House bill the funds 
authorized for each fiscal year were to be 
available for expenditure for the 3 categories 
in the ratio which has prevailed for a num- 
ber of years, namely, 45 percent for the pri- 
mary system, 30 percent for the secondary 
system, and 25 percent for the extensions of 
these systems within urban areas. 

The Senate amendment provided that the 
additional sum authorized for fiscal 1957, 
and the sums authorized for each of the 4 
fiscal years beginning with fiscal 1958, were to 
be available for expenditure for the 3 cate- 
gories in accordance with specified dollar 
amounts. In effect, this would have changed 
the existing ratio so as to provide 44.4 per- 
cent for the primary system, 33.3 percent for 
the secondary system, and 22.2 percent for 
extensions within urban areas. 

Under the conference agreement, the ex- 
isting 45-30-25 ratio is retained. 

(c) Provisions relating to approval of 
projects on the Federal-aid secondary high- 
way system: The Senate amendment (in 
sec. 101) contained provisions relating to the 
approval of projects on the Federal-aid sec- 
ondary highway system which are now set 
forth in the first section of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1954. The House bill did 
not repeat these provisions, relying instead 
on the provisions of the 1954 act. The con- 
ference agreement follows the Senate amend- 
ment in expressly setting forth these provi- 
sions. 

(d) Declaration with respect to future 
authorizations: The House bill (in sec. 102 
(c)) contained a policy statement that pro- 
gressive increases for the 3 categories of 
highways of not less than $25 million per 
year (covering the total for all 3 categories) 
should continue through fiscal 1969, and that 
the relative ratio between the 3 categories 
should continue during that period of time. 
The Senate amendment contained no simi- 
lar policy statements. 

The conference agreement does not contain 
any policy statement with respect to the 
amount of, or relative ratio for, future au- 
thorizations for the 3 categories. It is con- 
templated that the existing practice of con- 
sidering authorizing legislation for these 3 
categories every 2 years will be continued. 

(e) Transfers of apportionments: The 
House bill (in sec. 102 (d)) authorized the 
transfer of not to exceed 20 percent of the 
primary, secondary, or urban funds author- 
ized by section 102 to either of the other cate- 
gories of funds (primary, secondary, or 
urban), with the limitation that the total of 
such transfers did not increase the original 
apportionment for the category to which 
transferred by more than 20 percent. Under 
the House bill, this transfer provision did 
not apply to funds for the Interstate System. 

Section 103 of the Senate amendment con- 
tained a similar 20-percent transfer provi- 
sion, except that it would also have per- 
mitted transfer of funds between the Inter- 
state System and the primary and secondary 
systems and their urban extensions, 
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The conference agreement follows the 
House provision and does not apply to funds 
for the Interstate System. Under this 20- 
percent transfer provision, flexibility will be 
provided to meet the varying needs of the 
States for higher relative amounts with re- 
spect to 1 or 2 of the 3 categories. 


Section 103. Forest highways and forest de- 
velopment roads and trails 


(a) Amounts authorized: Section 103 (a) 
of the House bill authorized the appropria- 
tion (1) for forest highways, $25 million for 
fiscal 1958 and $25 million for fiscal 1959, 
and (2) for forest development roads and 
trails, $27 million for fiscal 1958 and $27 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1959. 

Section 106 of the Senate amendment au- 
thorized the appropriation (1) for forest 
highways, $33,750,000 for each of the 4 fiscal 
years beginning with fiscal 1958, and (2) for 
forest development roads and trails, $27 mil- 
lion for each of the 4 fiscal years beginning 
with fiscal 1958. 

Under the conference agreement the au- 
thorization for each of these 2 categories is 
limited to the 2 fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 
The amount authorized for each of these 
years is (1) $30 million for forest highways, 
and (2) $27 million for forest development 
roads and trails. 

(b) Availability of funds for parking areas 
and for sanitary, water, and fire-control fa- 
cilities: Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment provided that hereafter funds 
available for forest highways and for forest 
development roads and trails shall also be 
available for vehicular parking areas. The 
Senate amendment added the requirement 
that these vehicular parking areas be “adja- 
cent.” In addition, the Senate amendment 
provided that hereafter such funds should 
also be available for sanitary, water, and 
fire-control facilities. 

Under the conference agreement, which 
follows the Senate amendment, these funds 
will be available for adjacent vehicular park- 
ing areas, for sanitary facilities, for water 
facilities, for fire-control facilities, or for any 
combination thereof. 

(c) Repeal of certain apportionment lan- 
guage: Section 23 (a) of the Federal High- 
way Act of 1921, as amended and supple- 
mented, provides that funds authorized for 
forest development roads shall be “appor- 
tioned” among the several States, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico according to the relative 
needs of the various national forests. Sec- 
tion 103 (b) of the House bill repealed this 
requirement. The Senate amendment con- 
tained no comparable provision. 

The conference agreement follows the 
House bill in repealing this apportionment 
requirement. Since expenditures are made 
on the basis of relative needs, the appor- 
tionment procedure, and the accounting 
necessary in connection therewith, serve no 
useful purpose. As a result of such proce- 
dure, in the past a large number of allot- 
ments were created, too small in amount to 
be economically converted into road im- 
provements. As a result, the apportion- 
ments remained idle over a number of years 
while accumulating sufficiently to be put to 
use, or they had to be transferred and con- 
solidated into one larger apportionment. 
The repeal provided by section 103 (b) of 
the conference agreement will remedy this 
situation. 


Section 104. Roads and trails in national 
parks, etc. 

(a) Amounts authorized: Section 104 of 
the House bill authorized the appropriation 
for each of the 2 fiscal years 1958 and 1959 
(1) for park roads and trails, $16 million; 
(2) for parkways, $16 million; and (3) for 
Indian roads, $10 million. 

Section 107 of the Senate amendment au- 
thorized the appropriation for each of the 
4 fiscal years beginning with fiscal 1958 (1) 
for park roads and trails, $18 million; (2) 
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for parkways, $16 million; and (3) for Indian 
roads, $12,500,000. 

Under the conference agreement the au- 
thorizations are limited to the 2 fiscal years 
1958 and 1959. The amounts authorized for 
each of these years for these 3 categories are 
as follows: (1) For park roads and trails, 
$16 million; (2) for parkways, $16 million; 
and (3) for Indian roads, $12 million. 

(b) Access roads to mines: Section 107 (a) 
of the Senate amendment included within 
the authorization of appropriations for park 
roads and trails the phrase “and for access 
roads to mines on public lands.” The House 
bill contained no comparable provision. 

In this , the conference agreement 
follows the House bill and does not include 
authorization of appropriations for access 
roads to mines on public lands. 


Section 105. Public lands highways 


Section 105 of the House bill authorized 
the appropriation of $1 million, for each of 
the fiscal years 1958 and 1959, for roads 
through unappropriated or unreserved public 
lands, nontaxable Indian lands, or other Fed- 
eral reservations. Section 109 of the Senate 
amendment authorized the appropriation for 
this category of $2 million for fiscal 1957 (in 
addition to the $1 million for fiscal 1957 pre- 
viously authorized), and of $2 million for 
each of the 6 fiscal years beginning with 
fiscal 1958. 

Under the conference agreement there is 
authorized to be appropriated for this cate- 
gory (1) for the fiscal year 1957 an additional 
$2 million (making a total of $3 million), 
and (2) for each of the 2 fiscal years 1958 

and 1959, $2 million. 


Section 106. Special provisions for Federal 
domain roads, etc. 


(a) Provisions relating to contract author- 
ization: Section 106 (a) of the House bill 
provided that funds authorized for the var- 
ious categories of Federal domain roads 
would be available for contract on apportion- 
ment, or a date not earlier than 6 months 
preceding the fiscal year for which authorized 
if no apportionment is required. Section 110 
of the Senate amendment provided that these 

funds would be available for contract for one 
„year in advance of the year for which 
authorized. 

The conference agreement provides that 
these funds will be available for contract on 
apportionment, or a date not earlier than one 
year preceding the beginning of the fiscal 
year for which authorized if no apportion- 
ment is required. 

(b) Declaration of intent with respect to 
future authorizations: The House bill (in 
sec. 106 (b)) declared it to be the intent of 
Congress to continue the authorizations for 
the various categories of Federal domain 
roads at annual rates not less than those con- 
tained in the House bill. The Senate amend- 
ment contained no comparable declaration 
of intent. 

The conference agreement omits any dec- 
laration of intent with respect to future au- 
thorizations for the various categories of 
Federal domain roads. As in the case of the 

Federal-aid highway authorizations, 
it is contemplated that authorizations for 
these categories of highways will be consid- 
ered every 2 years by the Congress. 


Section 107. Highways for Alaska 


Section 108 of the Senate amendment pro- 
vided for participation by Alaska in the ap- 
portionments of funds authorized in H. R. 
10660, or hereafter authorized, for expendi- 
ture on the Federal-aid primary and second- 
ary systems and their urban extensions. Pro- 
vision for such participation has already 
been made for Hawaii and Puerto Rico. The 
House bill contained no provision with re- 
spect to Alaska. 

The conference agreement contains the 
provisions of the Senate amendment with 
respect to Alaska. Under these provisions, 
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the inclusion of Alaska in the Federal-aid 
highway program will be made subject to the 
following provisions: 

(1) Only one-third of the area of Alaska 
will be used as the area factor in the formula 
mow in effect for purposes of apportionment 
of funds; 

(2) Alaska is to contribute for each fiscal 
year funds in an amount not less than 10 
percent of the Federal funds apportioned to 
it for that year; 

(3) The system or systems of roads on 
which the apportionments are to be ex- 
pended are to be determined and agreed upon 
by the Governor of Alaska, the Territorial 
highway engineer of Alaska, and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce; 

(4) The Federal funds and the funds con- 
tributed by Alaska may be expended by the 

of Commerce either directly or in 
cooperation with the Territorial Board of 
Road Commissioners of Alaska, and may be 
expended separately or in combination and 
without regard to the matching provisions 
of the Federal Highway Act of 1921; and 

(5) The funds may be expended for both 
the construction and the maintenance of 


for the transfer of the functions of the De- 
partment of the Interior with respect to the 
construction, repair, and maintenance of 
roads, tramways, ferries, bridges, trails, and 
other works in Alaska, to the Department of 
Commerce. Under the conference agreement, 
the transfer is to take place on such date as 
may be agreed upon by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Commerce, as 
is not later than 90 days after the approval 
of the act. With the transfer of functions, 
there is to be transferred the personnel, 
funds, and property used or held in connec- 
tion with those functions. Under the con- 
ference agreement the Secretary of Commerce 
is granted authority to distribute the func- 
tions transferred to him under this section 
and the appropriations which pertain thereto. 


Section 108. National system of interstate 
and defense highways 


(a) Interstate System: Section 108 (a) of 
the House bill changed the name of the In- 
terstate System from the “National System 
of Interstate Highways” to the “National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways”; 
and further provided that in the bill the sys- 
tem was to be referred to as the “Interstate 
System.” The Senate amendment contained 
no comparable provisions. The conference 
agreement follows the House bill in this 
respect. 

Under the conference agreement, it is de- 
clared to be the intent of the Congress that 
the Interstate System be completed as nearly 
as practicable over a 13-year period and that 
the entire system in all States be brought 
to simultaneous completion. The phrase 
“as nearly as practicable” was included be- 
cause of the fact it is contemplated that 
some of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal 1969 will not be expended 
until fiscal 1970 and fiscal 1971. The phrase 
“that the entire system in all the States be 
brought into simultaneous completion” was 
inserted to emphasize the expectation of the 
Congress that, at the end of the 13-year pro- 
gram, all States will have reached the same 
relative degree of completion and will be in 
the final stage of completing their respective 
portions of the Interstate System. 

(b) Amounts authorized for Interstate 
System: Section 108 (b) of the House bill, 
and section 102 (a) of the Senate amend- 
ment, contained authorizations of appropria- 
tions for the Interstate System for the 13- 
year period beginning July 1, 1956, and end- 
ing June 30, 1969. Under the conference 
agreement, the aggregate amount of the 
authorizations contained in the bill for this 
period is the same as in the House bill 
(namely, $24,825 million). In addition, the 
authorization for each fiscal year is the same 
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as in the House bill, with the following ex- 
ceptions: (1) the additional sum authorized 
to be appropriated for fiscal 1957 has been 
decreased from $1,025 million to $1 billion, 
(2) the sum authorized to be appropriated 
for each of the fiscal years 1964 and 1965 has 
been decreased from $2,300 million to $2,200 
million, (3) the sum authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal 1967 has been increased 
from $2 billion to $2,200 million, amd (4) 
the sum authorized to be appropriated for 
fiscal 1969 has been increased from $1 billion 
to $1,025 million. The following table shows 
the amounts authorized to be appropriated 
for the Interstate System by the House bill, 
the Senate amendment, and the conference 
agreement: 
Authorizations 
Un millions of dollars 


1957 11,025 11,000 11.000 
1958... 1, 700 1, 750 1. 700 
1959... 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
1960... 2, 200 2, 000 2, 200 
1961. 2, 200 2, 000 2, 200 
1962. 2, 200 2, 000 2, 200 
1963. 2. 200 2.000 2, 200 
1964. 2,300 2, 000 2, 200 
1965... 2,300 2, 000 2, 200 
1966. 2, 200 2, 000 2, 200 
1967 2, 000 2,000 2, 200 
1968. 1, 500 2, 000 1, 500 
1969. 1,000 2, 000 1,025 

1 24,825 124, 750 124, 825 


1 These amounts are in addition to the $175 million 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal b 1957 by 
sec. 2 (a) of the F. -Aid Highway Act of 1954. 

(c) and (d) formulas for apportionment: 
Section 108 (c) of the House bill provided 
that the sums authorized for fiscal 1957 and 
1958 were to be apportioned on the basis of 
the estimated cost of completing the Inter- 
state System in each State, as set forth in 
House Document No. 120 of the 84th Con- 
gress. Section 108 (d) of the House bill 
provided that sums authorized for fiscal 1959 
and subsequent years through fiscal 1969 
were to be apportioned on the basis of re- 
vised estimates of the cost of completing 
the Interstate System in each State. Sec- 
tion 108 (f) of the House bill provided the 
method of, and the time for, making these 
revised estimates and required that they be 
approved by affirmative resolution of the 
committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to which referred before 
being used in making apportionments. 

Section 102 (a) of the Senate amendment 
continued, for the 13-year period, the for- 
mula of apportionment contained in section 
2 (a) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1954, namely, (1) one-half in the ratio which 
the population of each State bears to the 
total population of all the States, as shown 
by the latest available Federal census (with 
the proviso that no State is to receive less 
than three-fourths of 1 percent of the money 
so apportioned), and (2) one-half in the 
manner provided by law for the apportion- 
ment of funds for the Federal-aid primary 
system (that is, one-third on the basis of 
population, one-third on the basis of area, 
and one-third on the basis of mileage of 
rural delivery routes and star routes). 

Under the conference agreement, the for- 
mula of apportionment contained in the 
Senate amendment will be followed for the 
first 3 years (fiscal 1957, 1958, and 1959). 
For the remaining 10 years of the program, 
the formula of apportionment contained in 
the House bill will be followed. That is to 
say, the funds will be apportioned in the 
ratio which the estimated cost of completing 
the Interstate System in each State bears 
to the estimated total cost of completing the 
Interstate System in all of the States. How- 
ever, new language has been inserted in the 
bill to make it clear that the estimates of 
cost on which the apportionments are to be 
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based shall be subject to review by the Con- 
gress. No apportionment for a fiscal year 
shall be made until the estimate of costs 
applicable to the group of fiscal years in 
which that particular year is included (as 
set forth in sec. 108 (d)) has been approved 
by the Senate and House of Representatives 
by concurrent resolution. 

It is to be emphasized that for the first 3 
years of the program the existing system of 
apportionment (as explained above) will be 
followed. For the remaining 10 years of the 
program, the formula of apportionment is 
the cost of completion formula. Over the 
13-year period, no State should receive 
aggregate apportionments which are greater 
or less than the cost of completing the Inter- 
state System within that State. 

Consonant with this objective, the phrase 
“after taking into account all previous ap- 
portionments made under this section” has 
been inserted to provide the necessary mech- 
anism for transferring from the existing- 
law formula to the cost formula. Thus, if a 
State receives more or less than its propor- 
tionate share (based on respective estimated 
costs of completion) of the funds appor- 
tioned for the first 3 years, that fact will be 
taken into account when the estimate of 
cost is submitted for congressional approval 
in 1958. It is the intent of the conferees that 
any adjustment necessary will be spread over 
all of the remaining 10 years rather than 
being distributed solely over the 3 fiscal years 
1960, 1961, and 1962 covered by the first esti- 
mate. Similarly, each time thereafter that 
a revised estimate of the costs of completion 
is submitted to the Congress for its approval, 
there will automatically occur adjustments 
in the estimate with respect to each State by 
reason of the fact that, under the newest 
estimate, the State might have received more, 
or less, than its proportionate share (based 
on cost of completion) of the funds thereto- 
fore apportioned. 

As will be explained below (in connection 
with sec. 108 (1) of the conference agree- 
ment), the estimated costs of completion 
shall be made without regard to the 1,000 
additional miles authorized to be designated 
by the bill. 

(e) Federal share: The conference agree- 
ment retains the provision contained in both 
the House bill and the Senate amendment 
that the Federal share of projects on the 
Interstate System is to be 90 percent of the 
total cost thereof. In States having certain 
public lands and Indian lands, the Federal 
share is increased in a manner similar to that 
provided in existing law for the so-called 
public-land States, but not above 95 percent 
of the total cost of the project. 

(f) Availability for expenditure: The lan- 
guage of the House bill (sec. 108 (h)) and 
the conference agreement (sec. 108 (f)) are 
identical in this respect. The conferees took 
note of the fact that some States have not 
yet obligated all of the funds previously ap- 
portioned to them under the authorizations 
contained in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1954, wherein the matching ratio is 60-40 
instead of the more liberal 90-10 ratio pro- 
vided in the conference agreement. It is in- 
tended by the conferees that the Secretary 
of Commerce will take such steps as may be 
necessary to insure that each State shall 
utilize all 60-40 funds apportioned to it be- 
fore the lapse period and that no State will 
be permitted to deliberately lapse any of the 
60-40 funds in order to substitute therefor 
the more favorable 90-10 funds and thereby 
increase the total Federal funds going into 
any State for the Interstate System. 

(g) Lapse of amounts apportioned: The 
conference agreement retains the provisions 
of the House bill with respect to lapse of 
any apportionment which is unexpended at 
the end of the 2-year period during which 
such apportionment is available for expend- 
iture. However, new language has been in- 
serted in the conference agreement to pro- 
vide that when the apportionment of any 
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State or States so lapse, the lapsed amounts 
shall immediately be reapportioned among 
the other States in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsection (d) of section 108 (that 
is to say, on the basis of the estimates of the 
cost of completing the Interstate System, as 
such estimates have been approved by the 
Congress). 

(h) Construction by States in advance of 
apportionment: As explained above, the re- 
tention for 3 years of the formula of appor- 
tionment contained in existing law will re- 
sult in some States receiving less funds for 
that period than they would have received if 
the cost of completion formula had become 
immediately effective. To make it possible 
for these States to proceed with the con- 
struction of projects on the Interstate Sys- 
tem, and in general to offer the opportunity 
to all States to speed up the rate of comple- 
tion, subsection (h) has been inserted in 
section 108. 

Under this subsection, if a State has obli- 
gated all of its section 108 funds, and, after 
this bill becomes law, proceeds to construct 
any project (or part of a project) on the In- 
terstate System without the use of Federal 
funds, then the Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to pay to such State, whenever 
additional funds are apportioned to that 
State under section 108, the Federal share of 
the project (as computed under sec. 108 (e) 
of the conference agreement). 

However, no such payment may be made 
with respect to any project unless all pro- 
cedures and all requirements applicable to 
other Interstate System projects have been 
satisfied with respect to the construction of 
that project (other than the prior availability 
of apportioned funds). The conference 
agreement contains two provisos to make it 
clear (1) that the plans and specifications 
for the project must have been approved by 
the Secretary of Commerce in the same man- 
ner as other Interstate System projects, and 
(2) that the project must conform to the 
geometric and construction standards adopt- 
ed under section 108 (i) of the conference 
agreement. The fact that the matters con- 
tained in the two provisos have been ex- 
pressly set forth does not in any way lessen 
the provision in the subsection that the 
project must be constructed in accordance 
with all procedures and all requirements ap- 
plicable to other Interstate System projects 
(other than the prior availability of Federal 
apportionments). For example, the usual re- 
quirements with respect to approval of con- 
tract awards, inspection of construction, and 
subsequent maintenance, and other items, 
will all apply. 

It is to be emphasized that this subsection 
does not in any way increase the amounts 
apportioned to any State. It merely provides 
a method whereby, on full compliance with 
the subsection, the State may be paid for 
the completed work out of future apportion- 
ments when and if made to that State. 

The last sentence of section 108 (h) of 
the conference agreement is inserted to make 
sure that no State which proceeds in ac- 
cordance with the provision will be penal- 
ized in computing its apportionments under 
the cost of completion formula. For pur- 
poses of the cost formula, any project (or part 
of a project) so constructed without Federal 
funds shall not be considered completed un- 
til the State's application has been approved 
by the Secretary of Commerce for payment 
out of apportionments which have become 
available to the State. 

(i) Geometric and construction standards: 
The House bill (in sec. 108 (e)) provided that 
the Secretary of Commerce, in cooperation 
with the State highway departments, was to 
adopt the geometric standards for the Inter- 
state System. There was no similar provision 
in the Senate amendment. 

Under the conference agreement, the lan- 
guage of the House bill with respect to geo- 
metric standards is retained, but the subsec- 
tion is amended so that it applies to con- 
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struction standards as well as to geometric 
standards. 

(jJ) Maximum weight and width limita- 
tions: The House bill (sec. 108 (j)) prohib- 
ited the apportionment of Interstate System 
funds to any State where the Interstate Sys- 
tem might lawfully be used by vehicles hav- 
ing axle weights in excess of 18,000 pounds on 
any one axle or 32,000 pounds on a tandem 
axle, or the maximum corresponding axle 
weight permitted by laws or regulations of 
such State in effect on July 1, 1956, whichever 
is the greater. This limitation would not 
affect any vehicles that could lawfully oper- 
ate in the State on July 1, 1956. The House 
bill contained no maximum limitations on 
overall weight or on width. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 102 (d)), 
while retaining the substance of the House 
provision, included a width limitation of 96 
inches and an overall gross weight limitation 
of 73,280 pounds. 

The conference agreement (sec. 108 (j)) 
adopts the language of the Senate amend- 
ment. Under the conference agreement, any 
vehicle that could lawfully operate within a 
State on July 1, 1956, will not be affected. 

(k) Tests to determine maximum desirable 
dimensions and weights: The House bill (sec. 
108 (k)) directed the Secretary of Commerce 
to expedite a series of tests being planned 
and conducted for the purpose of determin- 
ing maximum dimensions and weights for 
vehicles operated on the Federal-aid high- 
way systems and to submit a report, with 
recommendations, to the Congress not later 
than March 1, 1959. The Senate amendment 
was similar to the House provision except 
for requiring that the report to Congress be 
made as promptly as possible. The confer- 
ence agreement contains the language of the 
House provision, 

(1) Increase in mileage: Under the House 
bill, no change was made in the 40,000-mile 
limit applicable to the Interstate System, as 
provided in section 7 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944. Under section 112 of 
the Senate amendment, the mileage author- 
ized to be designated would have been in- 
creased from 40,000 to 42,500. 

Under section 108 (1) of the conference 
agreement, the limit on the mileage which 
may be designated on the Interstate System 
is increased by 1,000 (from 40,000 to 41,000). 
However, the conference agreement contains 
a proviso that the cost of completing any 
mileage from any of the 1,000 newly author- 
ized miles is to be excluded in making the 
estimates of costs of completion under sec- 
tion 108 (d). The designation of additional 
mileage in any State will, of course, in no 
way increase the apportionment to any State 
during the first 3 years (for which the exist- 
ing law method of apportionment is in ef- 
fect). The proviso insures that during the 
ensuing 10-year program the estimate of 
cost of completing the Interstate System in 
each State will be made by estimating that 
cost for mileage designated from the 40,000 
miles provided by law before the enactment 
of this bill. In making such estimates, the 
costs of completing mileage designated from 
the additional 1,000 miles will be excluded. 
This means that no additional cost has been 
added, by reason of the additional 1,000 
miles, to the 40,000-mile program on which 
the tax provisions of title II of the bill were 
based. 


Section 109. Acquisition of rights-of-way for 
Interstate System 

Both the House bill (sec. 110) and the 
Senate amendment (sec. 104) contained a 
similar provision under which the Secretary 
of Commerce, at the request of a State, could 
acquire rights-of-way for the Interstate Sys- 
tem, under certain prescribed conditions. 
Since both accomplished the same purpose 
and the House bill contained some minor 
perfecting language, the conference agree- 
ment adopts the House provision on the 
subject. 
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Section 110. Availability of funds to acquire 
rights-of-way and to make advances to the 
States 


The House bill (sec. 111) authorized the 
Secretary of Commerce to make any of the 
apportioned Federal-aid highway funds, in- 
cluding Interstate System funds, available 
for advance acquisition of rights-of-way. It 
also authorized the Secretary of Commerce 
to advance funds to the States for such pusr- 
poses. The operation of this provision will 
undoubtedly save large amounts of funds by 
permitting the right-of-way to be acquired 
at the most favorable time, and without the 
pressures created in rush acquisition pro- 
cedures. It will also permit more orderly 
acquisition with a minimum of dislocation 
and hardship to occupants and businesses 
located in the path of the right-of-way 
required, The Senate amendment contained 
no such provisions, although section 105 of 
the Senate amendment granted contract au- 
thority of not to exceed $100 million for the 
fiscal year 1956 for right-of-way acquisition. 
Since the 1956 fiscal year is already virtually 
over and the 1957 fiscal year funds are to 
become available immediately upon enact- 
ment of the act, the Senate provision is not 
needed and the conference agreement there- 
fore adopts the House provision. 

The House bill (in sec. 111 (b)) also 
amended section 6 of the 1944 Federal-Aid 
Highway Act, under which the States could 
apply for and receive a working fund with 
which to finance the Federal share of the cost 
of projects pending the receipt of reimburse- 
ment from the Secretary of Commerce. 
Since the Federal share is increased to 90 per- 
cent of project cost in the case of the Inter- 
state System, more States will probably re- 
quire an advance of funds from the Secretary 
in order to provide a revolving or working 
fund with which to pay construction con- 
tractors as work progresses or to purchase the 
needed rights-of-way. The conferees feel 
that this is a desirable feature but intend 
that the Secretary of Commerce will estab- 
lish appropriate procedures to safeguard the 
advance and to insure that no more funds 
than are needed are advanced to a State and 
that at no time will the amount advanced to 
a State exceed one-fourth of the amount 
apportioned to such State for the year in 
which the advance is operative. 


Section 111. Relocation of utility facilities 


The House bill (sec. 113) and the Senate 
amendment (sec. 111) contained similar pro- 
visions which would have permitted Federal 
funds to be used to reimburse a State for 
utility relocation costs which the State had 
paid for under its own laws or practices. 
Both the House and Senate provisions would 
have denied apportionment of Federal funds 
for this purpose to any State when the pay- 
ment to the utility violated the law of the 
State or a legal contract between the utility 
and the State. The Senate amendment dif- 
fered from the House bill, however, in that 
it provided that no more than 2 percent of 
any sum apportioned to any State for any 
fiscal year might be expended under the sec- 
tion. The House bill contained no such 
limitation. 

This 2-percent limitation would have re- 
sulted in administrative difficulties. It 
could have caused inequities particularly to 
small utilities and municipalities and in 
some instances resulted in failure to fully 
reimburse States which would otherwise have 
been reimbursed under the policy which the 
Bureau of Public Roads has followed of re- 
imbursing States that pay relocation costs. 
Section 113 of the bill as passed by the House 
and recommended and accepted by the con- 
ferees recognizes the equity of reimbursing 
utilities for the cost of relocating facilities 
when required for Federal-aid highway proj- 
ects. Further, this section makes it clear 
that it is the intention of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment to assume its proportionate share 
of utility relocation costs whenever a State 
allows such costs. 

Under the existing practice of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Federal funds may par- 
ticipate in utility relocation costs to the 
same extent as other construction costs with- 
out any percentage limitation based on the 
State’s apportionment. 

In adopting the House language, the con- 
ference agreement intends that the section 
will be applicable to the amount paid by the 
State. 


Section 112. Agreements relating to the use 
of and access to rights-of-way 

The House bill (sec. 115) and the Senate 
amendment (sec. 115) contained similar pro- 
visions to insure retention of control of ac- 
cess on the Interstate System and to insure 
that automotive service stations or other 
commercial establishments are not con- 
structed or located on the rights-of-way of 
the Interstate System. The House provision 
contained language to insure that the users 
of the Interstate System would receive the 
benefits of free competition in purchasing 
supplies and services at or adjacent to high- 
ways on the Interstate System, which provi- 
sion did not appear in the Senate amend- 
ment. Section 112 of the conference agree- 
ment in general follows the language of the 
Senate amendment with respect to these 
agreements rather than the language of the 
House bill. 

The conferees emphasize that these provi- 
sions are to be applied to future construc- 
tion and do not operate to require the can- 
cellation of valid agreements, made by State 
toll-road authorities with service station or 
other concessionaires occupying toll-road 
rights-of-way whenever such toll roads may 
be integrated into the Interstate System 
under the provisions of section 113 of the 
conference agreement, 


Section 113. Toll roads, bridges, and tunnels 


The House bill (sec. 116) contained a pro- 
vision to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to include as part of the Interstate 
System any toll road, bridge, or tunnel, now 
or hereafter constructed, which meets the 
required standards and forms a logical seg- 
ment of the Interstate System. It author- 
ized Federal funds to be expended on projects 
approaching any toll road on the Interstate 
System under certain prescribed conditions. 
This provision was intended to clarify the 
Secretary's authority in such matters. The 
Senate amendment contained no such pro- 
vision. The conference report adopts the 
House language with the modifications de- 
scribed in the following paragraph. 

With respect to the language in the House 
bill which would permit any toll road, bridge, 
or tunnel to be included in the Interstate 
System, the conferees have inserted language 
to require the Secretary of Commerce to find 
that such action will promote the develop- 
ment of an integrated Interstate System. 
The requirement in the House provision that 
such toll road, bridge, or tunnel form a 
logical segment of the Interstate System has 
been eliminated and in lieu thereof there is 
inserted the requirement that such toll road, 
bridge, or tunnel be located on a route here- 
tofore or hereafter designated as a part of 
the Interstate System. The conference 
agreement (in sec. 113 (c)) also contains 
certain perfecting changes in the provisions 
relating to eligibility of Federal funds for 
expenditure on projects approaching toll 
roads on the Interstate System. 

Section 114. Determination of policy with 
respect to reimbursement for certain high- 
ways 
The House bill (sec. 109) declared the in- 

tent and policy of Congress to equitably re- 

imburse the States for any toll or free high- 
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way on the Interstate System which had been 
constructed during a specified period to the 
required standards and would require a re- 
port to be made to Congress within 10 days 
subsequent to January 2, 1958, in order to 
provide Congress with the information it 
would need in determining the time, meth- 
ods, and amounts of such reimbursement. 
The House provision also declared the policy 
and intent of Congress to provide funds nec- 
essary to make such reimbursements. The 
Senate amendment contained no provision 
on this subject. 

The conference agreement contains a 
modification of the House provision. Under 
this modified provision, there is a declaration 
of intent and policy on the part of Congress 
to determine whether or not the Federal 
Government should equitably reimburse any 
State for such construction, rather than to 
commit the Federal Government in advance 
of the study to make such reimbursement 
and to provide funds therefor as provided in 
the House bill. 


Section 115. Prevailing rate of wage 


The House bill (in sec. 112) and the Senate 
amendment (in sec. 118) both required the 
Secretary of Commerce to take such action 
as may be necessary to insure that the Davis- 
Bacon Act is applied to Interstate System 
projects authorized under title I. Under 
this provision the wages shall be not less 
than those prevailing on the same type of 
work on similar construction in the imme- 
diate locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

The Senate amendment, however, provided 
(in sec, 119), that in so carrying out the 
Davis-Bacon Act, the Secretary of Labor shall 
consult with the highway authority of the 
State in which the project is located and 
after giving due regard to the information 
thus obtained shall make a predetermination 
of minimum wage rates which shall be set 
out in each project advertisement for bids 
and each bid proposal form, and be made a 
part of the contract covering the project. 
This latter provision was not contained in 
the House bill. The conference agreement 
(in sec. 115 (b)) contains the language of 
section 119 of the Senate amendment, with 
certain minor perfecting changes. 

It is recognized that there must be the 
utmost cooperation between the several State 
highway departments and the Secretary of 
Labor in order to carry out the intent of the 
provisions of section 115 (b). It is em- 
phasized that when the Secretary consults 
with these State agencies, such agencies 
should furnish the desired information as 
fully and promptly as possible. In order 
that the projects occasion no delay because of 
the determination of prevailing wages, the 
Secretary should be kept advised well in ad- 
vance of pending Interstate System projects, 
with sufficient data and information to make 
the necessary predetermination of wages 
promptly and satisfactorily. 

The conferees rejected a provision in the 
Senate amendment (in sec. 124) that would 
provide for an appeal and judicial review by 
any aggrieved party, as it was feared that 
court proceedings might delay prosecution of 
projects in the Federal-aid highway program, 
and it was believed that cooperation in good 
faith between State and Federal officials in 
this matter will insure satisfactory results. 


Section 116. Declarations of policy with re- 
spect to Federal-aid highway program 


(a) Acceleration of program—completion 
of Interstate System—and progress report: 
The House bill (in sec. 114) and the Senate 
amendment (in sec. 113 (a), (b), and (c)) 
contained somewhat similar declarations of 
policy regarding acceleration of the Federal- 
aid highway program and completion of the 
Interstate System. The conference agree- 
ment substantially follows the language of 
the Senate amendment with changes in 
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phraseology. The Secretary of Commerce ts 
directed to submit a report to Congress by 
February 1, 1959, on the progress made to- 
ward attaining the objectives. 

(b) Public hearings: The Senate amend- 
ment (in sec. 113 (d)) required any State 
highway department which submits plans 
for a Federal-aid highway project involving 
the bypassing of any city, town, village, or 
community, either incorporated or unin- 
corporated, to certify to the Commissioner of 
Public Roads that it has had public hear- 
ings and considered the economic effects of 
such location. It would also require a trans- 
script of said hearings to be sent to the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads together with the 
certification. This provision would continue 
and broaden existing requirements contained 
in section 13 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1950. Under the House bill, which con- 
tained no provision on this subject, the exist- 
ing requirements of section 13 of the 1950 
act would continue without change and be 
applicable to all Federal-aid and Interstate 
projects. 

The conference agreement (in sec. 116 (c)) 
contains the language of the Senate amend- 
ment after modifying the language so as to 
make the public hearing requirement also 
applicable to a Federal-aid highway project 
“going through” any city, town, or village, 
either incorporated or unincorporated. The 
word “community” appearing in the Senate 
amendment is eliminated in the conference 
report. 

Participation by small business enterprises: 
The House bill (in sec. 102 (c)) included 
a policy statement to encourage small busi- 
ness and to assure that a fair proportion of 
the Federal-aid contracts would be award- 
ed to small-business enterprises. The Sen- 
ate amendment contained no provision on 
this matter. The conference agreement (in 
sec. 116 (b)) adopts language somewhat sim- 
ilar to the House provision, with changes in 
phraseology to extend the application of the 
provision to the Interstate System. In 
adopting this provision, the conferees recog- 
nize that the Federal-aid contracts are not 
awarded by the Federal Government but are 
awarded by the States on the basis of com- 
petitive bids, : 

0 Section 117. Highway safety study 

The Senate amendment (in sec. 123) au- 
thorized and directed the Secretary of Com- 
merce to make a full and complete investi- 
gation and study for the purpose of deter- 
mining what action can be taken by the Fed- 
eral Government to promote public welfare 
by increasing highway safety, and required 
him to submit a report, with recommenda- 
tions, to Congress by June 30, 1957. The 
House bill contained no such provision. 

The conference agreement (in sec. 117) 
contains the language of the Senate amend- 
ment, but adds a provision that such study 
and investigation shall be conducted under 
the general authority of section 10 of the 
Federal-Ald Highway Act of 1954, and that 
the amount expended for such purposes shall 
not exceed $200,000. The conference agree- 
ment also changes the reporting date to “not 
later than March 1, 1959.” 

Section 118. Emergency fund 

The House bill (in sec. 107) amended 
section 7 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1952 so as to increase the present $10 million 
annual emergency fund authorization to 
$30 million for the repair and reconstruction 
of highways and bridges on the Federal-aid 
systems which are damaged as a result of 
disaster. The funds authorized would be 
available for use on any projects programed 
and approved any time during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and thereafter, 
which meet the provisions of this section. 
The Senate amendment contained no such 
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provision, although the Senate had previ- 
ously passed a bill in the present session 
(S. 2861) which would have increased the 
emergency relief authorization from $10 
million to $30 million. ‘The conference 
agreement contains the provisions of the 
House bill in this respect. 


Section 119. Definition of construction 


The House bill (in sec. 117) broadened 
the definition of the term “construction” 
contained in section 1 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944 to include the cost of 
the establishment of temporary and perma- 
nent goedetic markers in accordance with 
specifications of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and also the cost of relocation of 
building tenants and demolition of struc- 
tures or removal of usable buildings to new 
sites, including the cost of such sites. The 
Senate amendment contained no such pro- 
vision. 

The conference agreement adopts that 
portion of the House provision which re- 
lates to temporary and permanent geodetic 
markers. 


Section 120. Archeological and paleontologi- 
cal salvage 

The House bill (in sec. 118) provided that 
any portion of the funds authorized by 
title I, as deemed necessary by the governor 
or the duly authorized highway officials of 
any State, might be used for the purpose of 
archeological salvage in accordance with the 
act approved June 8, 1906, and State laws 
where applicable. The Senate amendment 
(in sec. 120) contained a similar provision 
except that it also included paleontological 
salvage and omitted any requirement for 
the governor's approval. 

The conference agreement contains the 
language of the Senate amendment except 
for substituting “highway department” for 
“highway authority.” 

Section 121. Mapping 

The House bill (in sec. 119) provided that 
the Secretary of Commerce, in carrying out 
the provisions of title I, should, to the full- 
est extent practicable, authorize the use of 
photogrammetric methods in mapping, and 
the utilization of commercial enterprise for 
such service. No such provision was con- 
tained in the Senate amendment. 

The conference agreement adopts the sub- 
stance of the House provision but modifies it 
to make it clear that the Secretary of Com- 
merce would have the authority to admin- 
ister the provision on a discretionary basis, 


Section 122. Relationship of this title to 
other acts; effective date 
The conference agreement provides that all 
of the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, not inconsistent with title I of 
the bill, shall remain in full force and effect, 
and that all inconsistent provisions are re- 
Ppealed. It also provides that title I shall take 
effect on the date of the enactment of the 
act. This provision consolidates and is simi- 
lar to the language in section 121 of the 
House bill and sections 122 and 125 of the 
Senate amendment. 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Grorce H. FALLON, 
CLIFFORD Davis, 
JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
J. HARRY MCGREGOR, 
JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


"TITLE TI 

The managers on the part of the House as 
to title II of the bill submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees as to 
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title II of the bill and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

Amendment No. 2: Section 4041 (a) of the 
1954 Code imposes a tax of 2 cents a gallon 
on any liquid sold for use, or used, as a fuel 
in a diesel-powered highway vehicle. Under 
section 202 (a) of the House bill, this tax is 
increased from 2 cents a gallon to 3 cents a 
gallon effective July 1, 1956. In general, the 
effect of Senate amendment No. 2 would be 
to provide (1) that the 1-cent increase shall 
apply only if the liquid is used in a vehicle 
registered, or required to be registered, for 
highway use (or, in the case of vehicles owned 
by the United States, used on the highway), 
and (2) that in no case shall the increase 
apply with respect to any liquid used as a 
fuel in a vehicle while such vehicle is not 
being used on a highway. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
which provides that in the case of a liquid 
taxable under section 4041 (a) of the 1954 
Code sold for use or used as a fuel in a diesel- 
powered highway vehicle— 

(A) which (at the time of such sale or 
use) is not registered, and is not required to 
be registered, for highway use under the 
laws of any State or foreign country, or 

(B) which, in the case of a diesel-powered 
highway vehicle owned by the United States, 
is not used on the highway, 


the tax shall be 2 cents a gallon in lieu of 3 
cents a gallon. Under the conference agree- 
ment, if a liquid on which tax was imposed 
after June 30, 1956, at the rate of 2 cents 
a gallon is used as a fuel in a diesel-powered 
highway vehicle— 

(A) which (at the time of such use) is 
registered, or is required to be registered, for 
highway use under the laws of any State or 
foreign country, or 

{B} which, in the case of a diesel-powered 
highway vehicle owned by the United States, 
is used on the highway, 


a tax of 1 cent a gallon is imposed on such 
use. Under the conference agreement the 3- 
cent-a-gallon rate will apply (in the case of 
use in the specified vehicles) without regard 
to whether the liquid is used on or off the 
highway. 

Amendment No. 3: Section 4041 (b) of the 
1954 Code imposes a tax of 2 cents a gallon 
on special motor fuel (i. e., benzol, benzene, 
naphtha, liquefied petroleum gas, and other 
liquid fuels except gasoline, diesel fuel, kero- 
sene, gas oil, or fuel oil) sold for use, or used, 
as a fuel for the propulsion of a motor ve- 
hicle, motorboat, or airplane. Under section 
202 (b) of the House bill this tax is increased 
effective July 1, 1956, from 2 cents a gallon to 
3 cents a gallon in the case of a special motor 
fuel sold for use, or used, as a fuel for the 
propulsion of a motor vehicle. Senate 
amendment No. 3 would provide the same 
treatment for the use of special motor fuels 
in a nonregistered vehicle or a vehicle used 
off a highway as Senate amendment No. 2 
would have provided for diesel fuel, and, in 
addition, would limit the 1-cent increase to 
fuel used in a motor vehicle which is a “high- 
way vehicle.” 

The House recedes with an amendment 
which conforms to the conference agreement 
with respect to amendment No, 2, and, in 
addition, conforms to the Senate amend- 
ment in limiting the 1-cent increase to fuel 
used in a motor vehicle which is a highway 
vehicle. 

Amendment No. 4: This is a technical 
amendment. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 5: This is a technical 
amendment. The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 6: Section 205 of the bill, 
as passed by the House and the Senate, pro- 
vides for an increase in tax from 2 cents a 
gallon to 3 cents a gallon effective July 1, 
1956, in the case of gasoline sold by the pro- 
ducer or importer thereof. Section 4081 (b) 
of the 1954 Code, as proposed to be amended 
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by section 205 of the House bill, provided 
that under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate the 
tax on gasoline shall be 2 cents a gallon in 
lieu of 3 cents a gallon in the case of gaso- 
line sold by the producer or importer thereof 
to any person for use by such person other- 
wise than as a fuel in a highway vehicle. 
This provision did not apply to gasoline 
which (within the meaning of sec. 6420 (c) 
of the 1954 Code) is sold for use on a farm 
for farming purposes. 

Senate amendment No. 6 strikes out section 
4081 (b) of the 1954 Code, as proposed to be 
amended by the House bill. Senate amend- 
ment No. 19, explained below, adds a new 
provision to the bill as a substitute for the 
exemption provision of the House bill strick- 
en out by amendment No, 6. In conformity 
with the conference agreement with respect 
to Senate amendment No. 19, the House re- 
cedes on amendment No, 6. 

Amendment No. 7: This is a technical con- 
forming amendment. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 8: Section 206 of the bill 
adds a new subchapter D to chapter 36 of the 
1954 Code to provide a tax on the use of cer- 
tain highway motor vehicles, effective July 1, 
1956. Under the House bill, there would be 
imposed on the use of any highway motor 
vehicle which has a taxable gross weight of 
more than 26,000 pounds a tax at the rate of 
$1.50 a year for each 1,000 pounds of taxable 
gross weight or fraction thereof. Under 
Senate amendment No. 8 the tax would be 
at the rate of $2.50 a year for each 1,000 
pounds of taxable gross weight or fraction 
thereof in excess of 26,000 pounds of taxable 
gross weight. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 9: This is a technical 
amendment relating to payment of the tax 
on the use of highway motor vehicles owned 
by the United States. The House recedes 
with a technical amendment to conform 
the language to other provisions of the 1954 
Code. 

Amendment No. 10: This amendment 
struck out of the House bill a provision that 
the new tax on the use of highway motor 
vehicles shall not apply to the use of any bus 
which is of the transit type (rather than of 
the intercity type) by a person who (for the 
period prescribed by the bill) met the 60 
percent passenger fare revenue test pre- 
scribed by the bill. Under the conference 
agreement the provision of the House bill is 
restored with a clerical amendment. 

Amendment No. 11: This is a technical 
amendment. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 12: This is a clerical 
amendment. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 13: This amendment pro- 
vides that the floor stocks taxes imposed by 
the bill on articles held on July 1, 1956, 
shall be paid at such time after September 
30, 1956, as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or his delegate. The 
amendment does not limit or restrict in any 
way the provisions of section 6862 of the 1954 
Code (relating to jeopardy assessments). 
There was no corresponding provision in the 
House bill. The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 14: This amendment 
makes changes with respect to credits or 
refunds in the case of special motor fuels 
and provides credits or refunds in the case 
of diesel fuel. This is in conformity with 
Senate amendments Nos. 2 and 3. The 
House recedes with an amendment which 
conforms to the conference action on 
amendments Nos. 2 and 3. 

Amendment No. 15: Section 6416 (b) (2) 
(K) of the 1954 Code, as proposed to be 
amended by section 208 (b) of the House bill, 
provided in general for a credit or refund to 
the producer or importer at the rate of 1 
cent a gallon if gasoline, in respect of which 
tax was paid under section 4081 of the 1954 
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Code at 3 cents a gallon, is used or resold 
for use otherwise than as a fuel in a highway 
vehicle. This provision did not apply to 
gasoline which (within the meaning of sec. 
6420 (c) of the 1954 Code) is sold for use on 
a farm for farming purposes. 

Senate amendment No. 15 strikes out sec- 
tion 6416 (b) (2) (K) of the 1954 Code, as 
proposed to be amended by the House bill. 
Senate amendment No. 19, explained below, 
adds a new provision to the bill as a sub- 
stitute for the refund provisions stricken out 
of the bill by Senate amendment No. 15. In 
conformity with the conference agreement 
with respect to Senate amendment No. 19, 
the House recedes, 

Amendment No. 16: Section 208 (b) of 
the House bill added a new subparagraph (L) 
to section 6416 (b) (2) of the 1954 Code. 
Under the new subparagraph, credit or re- 
fund would be allowed in the case of a liq- 
uid, in respect of which tax was paid under 
section 4041 (tax on diesel fuel and special 
motor fuels) or 4081 (tax on gasoline) at the 
rate of 3 cents a gallon, used in vehicles 
while engaged in furnishing scheduled com- 
mon carrier public passenger land transpor- 
tation service along regular routes. Credit 
or refund would be allowed in respect of any 
liquid used during any calendar quarter only 
if at least 60 percent of the total passenger 
fare revenue (not including the tax imposed 
by sec. 4261, relating to the tax on transporta- 
tion of persons) derived by the person using 
the vehicles during such quarter from sched- 
uled service along such regular routes was 
attributable to fares which were exempt 
from the tax imposed by section 4261 by rea- 
son of section 4262 (b) (relating to the ex- 
emption for commutation, travel, etc.). The 
amount of credit or refund for any calendar 
quarter would not exceed an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the amount com- 
puted at the rate of 1 cent a gallon as 
the passenger fare revenue derived during 
such quarter from such fares exempt from 
tax for such scheduled service bears to the 
total passenger fare revenue (not including 
the tax imposed by sec. 4261) derived during 
such calendar quarter for such scheduled 
service, 

Senate amendment No, 16 struck out this 
provision of the House bill, Under the con- 
ference agreement the substance of this pro- 
vision is restored to the bill. The part 
relating to credit or refund of taxes paid 
under section 4041 of the 1954 Code (relating 
to diesel fuel and special motor fuels) is 
covered by section 6416 (b) (2) (L) of the 
1954 Code which is restored by the confer- 
ence action on amendment No. 16. The part 
relating to gasoline is covered by a new sec- 
tion 6421 (b) added to the 1954 Code by 
the conference action on Senate amendment 
No. 19, explained below. 

Amendment No. 17: This is a clerical 
amendment. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 18: This is a technical 
clarifying amendment. The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 19: This amendment 
would add a new section 6421 to the 1954 
Code as a substitute for the provisions of the 
House bill stricken out by Senate amend- 
ments Nos. 6 and 15. In general, the new 
section 6421 would provide a procedure under 
which the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate would pay an amount computed at 
the rate of 1 cent a gallon directly to the 
ultimate purchaser of gasoline used for non- 
highway purposes as provided in the section, 
The procedure, in general, would be the same 
as under section 6420 (relating to gasoline 
used on a farm for farming purposes) except 
that under the Senate amendment quarterly 
claims would be permitted where the claim 
is filed for at least 100,000 gallons of gasoline, 
Payments under the section would, in gen- 
eral, be made in respect of gasoline which (1) 
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is used otherwise than as a fuel in a high- 
way vehicle which (at the time of such use) 
is registered, or required to be registered, for 
highway use under the laws of any State 
or foreign country (or, in the case of a high- 
way vehicle owned by the United States, 
which is used on the highway), or (2) is used 
as a fuel in any such highway vehicle while 
such highway vehicle is not being used on a 
highway. Payments would not be made, or 
would be appropriately reduced, in the case 
of gasoline exempt from tax or with respect 
to which a refund or payment is payable 
under this or any other provision of the 
1954 Code. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 
Under the conference agreement, if gasoline 
is used otherwise than as a fuel in a highway 
vehicle (1) which (at the time of such use) 
is registered, or is required to be registered, 
for highway use under the laws of any State 
or foreign country, or (2) which, in the case 
of a highway vehicle owned by the United 
States, is used on the highway, the Secretary 
or his delegate shall pay (without interest) 
to the ultimate purchaser of such gasoline 
an amount equal to 1 cent for each gallon 
of gasoline so used. The effect of this pro- 
vision is to relieve the ultimate purchaser 
of gasoline from the 1 cent increase in the 
tax on gasoline imposed by the bill if he 
uses such gasoline otherwise than as a fuel in 
a highway vehicle or if he uses such gasoline 
as a fuel in a highway vehicle which (at the 
time of the use) is not registered for high- 
way use under the laws of any State or for- 
eign country, and is not required to be so 
registered under the laws of any State or 
foreign country in which it is operated. 
While there are, of course, variations in State 
laws with respect to technical registration 
requirements for motor vehicles for highway 
use, it should be made clear that the regis- 
tration requirements of the bill are not in- 
tended to relieve the operator of a highway 
vehicle of the 1 cent increase in the tax on 
gasoline used as a fuel in a highway vehicle 
which, for example, is operated on the high- 
way under a dealer's license or permit. 

In conformity with the action explained 
in the preceding paragraph and the action 
with respect to amendment No, 16, the con- 
ference agreement also provides that if gaso- 
line is used during any calendar quarter in 
vehicles while engaged in furnishing sched- 
uled common carrier public passenger land 
transportation service along regular routes, 
the Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate 
shall (subject to the 60-percent passenger 
fare test explained below) pay (without in- 
terest) to the ultimate purchaser of such 
gasoline the amount determined by multi- 
plying (A) 1 cent for each gallon of gasoline 
so used, by (B) the percentage which the 
ultimate purchaser's tax-exempt passenger 
fare revenue (as defined in the new sec, 6421 
(d) (2) of the Code) derived from such 
scheduled service during such quarter was 
of his total passenger fare revenue (not in- 
cluding the tax imposed by sec. 4261 of the 
1954 Code, relating to the tax on transpor- 
tation of persons) derived from such sched- 
uled service during such quarter. 

Under the conference agreement, the pay- 
ments may be made in respect of gasoline 
used during any calendar quarter in transit 
vehicles only if at least 60 percent of the 
total passenger fare revenue (not including 
the tax imposed by sec. 4261 of the 1954 Code, 
relating to the tax on transportation of per- 
sons) derived, during such quarter from 
scheduled service described in the preceding 
paragraph, by the person filing the claim was 
attributable to tax-exempt passenger fare 
revenue derived during such quarter by such 
person from such scheduled service, 

Under the conference agreement, not more 
than 1 claim may be filed with respect to 
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gasoline used otherwise than as a fuel ina 
highway vehicle, and not more than 1 claim 
may be filed with respect to gasoline used 
in transit vehicles, by any person with re- 
spect to gasoline used during the 1-year 
period ending on June 30 of any year. No 
claim shall be allowed under this section 
with respect to any 1-year period unless filed 
on or before September 30 of the year in 
which such 1-year period ends. 

Amendments Nos. 20 and 21: These are 
technical conforming amendments. The 
House recedes with conforming amendments. 

Amendment No. 22: Section 209 of the bill 
establishes a highway trust fund, In gen- 
eral, the receipts of the trust fund are 
equivalent to designated percentages of the 
specified taxes received after June 30, 1956, 
and before July 1, 1972, and the amounts in 
the trust fund are made available (as pro- 
vided by appropriation acts) for expenditures 
after June 30, 1956, and before July 1, 1972, 
which are attributable to Federal-aid 
highways. 

Subsection (g) of section 209 of the House 
bill provided that nothing in section 209 of 
the bill shall limit the amount of the appor- 
tionments made under any authorization in 
title I of the bill or in any Act heretofore 
or hereafter enacted which amends or sup- 
plements the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916. 

Senate amendment No. 22 strikes out sub- 
section (g) of section 209 of the House bill 
and inserts in lieu thereof a new subsection 
(g). This subsection requires the Secretary 
of the Treasury, from time to time, after 
consultation with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, to estimate the amounts which will 
be available in the highway trust fund (ex- 
cluding repayable advances) to defray the 
expenditures which will be required to be 
made from such fund. In any case in which 
the Secretary of the Treasury determines 
that, after all other expenditures required 
to be made from the highway trust fund 
have been defrayed, the amounts which will 
be available in such fund (excluding repay- 
able advances) will be insufficient to defray 
the expenditures which will be required as 
a result of the apportionment to the States 
of the amounts authorized to be appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year for the construction, 
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reconstruction, or improvement of the 
National System of Interstate Highways, Sen- 
ate amendment No. 22 requires him (1) to so 
advise the Secretary of Commerce, and (2) to 
further advise the Secretary of Commerce 
as to the amount which, after all other ex- 
penditures required to be made from such 
fund have been defrayed, will be available 
in such fund (excluding repayable advances) 
to defray the expenditures required as a 
result of apportionment to the States of 
Federal-aid highway funds for the National 
System of Interstate Highways for such fiscal 
year. The of Commerce is then re- 
quired to determine the percentage which 
such amount is of the amount authorized to 
be appropriated for such fiscal year for the 
construction, reconstruction, or improve- 
ment of the National System of Interstate 
Highways and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, is required thereafter to 
apportion to the States for such fiscal year 
for the construction, reconstruction, or im- 
provement of the National System of Inter- 
state Highways (in lieu of the amount which 
but for the provisions of Senate amendment 
No. 22 would be so apportioned) the amount 
obtained by multiplying the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for such fiscal year by 
such percentage. Whenever the Secretary of 
the determines that there will be 
available in the highway trust fund (exclud- 
ing repayable advances) amounts which, 
after all other expenditures required to be 
made from such fund have been defrayed, 
will be available to defray the expenditures 
required as a result of the apportionment of 
any Federal-aid highway funds for the Na- 
tional System of Interstate Highways pre- 
viously withheld from apportionment for 
any fiscal year, he is required to so advise 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of Commerce is then required to apportion 
to the States such portion of the funds so 
withheld from apportionment as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has advised him may be 
so apportioned without causing expenditures 
from the highway trust fund for the National 
System of Interstate Highways to exceed 
amounts available in such fund (excluding 
repayable advances) to defray such expendi- 
tures. Any funds apportioned pursuant to 
the provisions of the preceding sentence are 
to remain available for expenditure until 
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the close of the third fiscal year following 
that in which apportioned. 

The House recedes with amendments to 
change references to the “National System 
of Interstate Highways” to references to the 
“Interstate System”. The change in refer- 
ences is necessary to conform with the action 
of the conferees on title I of the bill (see the 
explanation above with respect to section 
108 (a) of the conference agreement). 

Amendment No. 23: This is a clerical 
amendment, The Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 24 and 25; These are 
technical conforming amendments. The 
House recedes. 


Managers on the Part oj the House. 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and include a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the 
agreement reached by the conferees on 
H. R. 10660, the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956, provides that the funds au- 
thorized for the fiscal years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959 are to be apportioned to the 
States as provided in present law and 
that thereafter funds authorized for the 
Interstate System are to be apportioned 
to the States on the basis of costs as 
approved by the Congress for completing 
the presently authorized 40,000 mile 
system. 

I submit for the REcorp a tabulation 
showing the approximate amounts which 
each State would receive under the con- 
ference agreement during the fiscal years 
1957, 1958, and 1959 for projects on the 
primary and secondary highway systems, 
together with their urban extensions, 
and the Interstate System: 


Table of approximate apportionments of Federal-aid highway funds under H. R. 10660 for fiscal years 1957-59, inclusive 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman. from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House-Senate conferees on title II of 
H. R. 10660, the Highway Revenue Act 
of 1956, have reached the agreement in- 
dicated in the conference report filed 
with respect to this legislation. 

Before undertaking to explain the 
agreement reached by the House-Senate 
conferees on title II, I would like to com- 
mend the work of the conferees on title I 
of the legislation. The work of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BUCKLEY], and the 
other members of the House Public 
Works Committee who served as con- 
ferees on this legislation will do much to 
provide safety for the American motor- 
ist and an adequate highway system for 
our Nation’s national defense and com- 
mercial needs. Although I feel there 
are some additions that should and must 
be made to the system, the House con- 
ferees on title I have worked long and 
hard and deserve the commendation of 
their colleagues in the House for the 
results of their efforts. 

It will be recalled that title II of H. R. 
10660 contains the financing provisions 
of our Federal highway program so that 
the program can be self-financed on a 
pay-as-we-build basis. 

There were 24 Senate amendments af- 
fecting title II of the bill. Of these, the 
House conferees receded without amend- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, 24, 
and 25, and agreed to the Senate amend- 
ments. The Senate conferees receded 
without amendment from its amend- 
ments Nos. 8, 17, and 23. The House 
conferees receded, with amendment, to 
the Senate amendment Nos. 2, 3, 9, 14, 
19, 20, 21, and 22. The Senate con- 
ferees receded, with amendment, to the 
Senate amendments Nos. 10 and 16. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like now to pro- 
ceed to a discussion of the individual 
Senate amendments and describe briefly 
the House version and Senate version and 
the action of the conferees with respect 
to these amendments. 

Senate amendment No. 2 was the first 
amendment in title II. It relates to the 
tax imposed on diesel fuel. Under pres- 
ent law a tax of 2 cents a gallon is im- 
posed on fuel sold for use, or used, in a 
diesel-powered highway vehicle. ‘The 
House bill would have increased this tax 
from 2 cents a gallon to 3 cents a gallon, 
effective July 1, 1956. The Senate 
amendment would have continued this 
increase in tax but provided that it would 
apply only to diesel fuel used in a vehicle 
registered, or required to be registered, 
for use on the highways. The Senate 
amendment also provided that the in- 
creased tax would apply only to diesel 
fuel actually used while the vehicle was 
being used on a highway. The House 
conferees receded, with an amendment. 
The House conferees accepted the prin- 
ciple of not applying the increased diesel 
fuel tax to fuel used in a vehicle not 
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registered or required to be registered, 
but deleted the Senate provision apply- 
ing the increase tax only to that used 
on the highways. The conferees were 
informed by technical experts from the 
Treasury Department and Internal Reve- 
nue Service that the prorating which 
would be required by this provision of 
the Senate passed bill would have im- 
posed very difficult administrative prob- 
lems. 

Senate amendment No. 3 relates to the 
excise tax imposed on special motor 
fuels, such as benzol, benzene, and 
naphtha, and low-price gas. Present 
law imposes a tax of 2 cents a gallon on 
these special motor fuels sold for use or 
used to propel a motor vehicle, motor- 
boat, or airplane. The House-passed 
version of H. R. 10660 would have in- 
creased the rate of tax to 3 cents a gal- 
lon, effective July 1, 1956, in the case of 
special motor fuel sold for use or used 
in a motor vehicle. The Senate amend- 
ment to this provision would have made 
three changes. First, it would have 
made the additional 1-cent tax appli- 
cable only to fuel used in highway ve- 
hicles instead of motor vehicles. Sec- 
ond, it would have provided the same 
treatment for special motor fuels as far 
as registered and nonregistered vehicles 
are concerned, as I have described under 
Senate amendment No. 2 in connection 
with the diesel-fuel tax. Third, as in the 
case of the diesel-fuel tax, it would also 
have made the increased tax apply only 
to special motor fuels actually used on 
the highways. The House conferees re- 
ceded with an amendment to the Sen- 
ate amendment, which accepts the con- 
cept of registration of the vehicle as de- 
termining the applicability of the 1-cent 
increase in tax and applies it to highway 
vehicles instead of motor vehicles, but 
which deletes the use test provided in 
the Senate-passed bill. Thus, the House 
amendment to the Senate amendment 
conforms to the conference agreement 
with respect to amendment No. 2 and, 
in addition, conforms to the Senate 
amendment in limiting the 1-cent in- 
crease to fuel used in a motor vehicle 
which is a highway vehicle. 

Senate amendments Nos. 4 and 5 are 
technical amendments, and the House 
conferees receded. 

Senate amendment No. 6 proposed to 
strike out a House provision providing 
for sales by a gasoline producer free of 
the additional 1-cent tax on gasoline. 
H. R. 10660, as it passed the House, would 
have provided that under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate the tax on gaso- 
line would be 2 cents a gallon instead 
of 3 cents a gallon in the case of gaso- 
line sold by a producer or importer for 
use other than as a fuel in a highway 
vehicle. To conform the conference 
agreement with respect to Senate 
amendment No. 19, which I will describe 
later in my remarks, the House con- 
ferees receded on Senate amendment 
No. 6. 

The House conferees receded on Sen- 
ate amendment No. 7, which was a tech- 
nical, conforming amendment. 

Senate amendment No. 8 relates to the 
special use tax on heavy trucks and buses. 
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It will be recalled that under the House 
bill any highway motor vehicle which 
has a taxable gross weight of more than 
26,000 pounds was taxed at the rate of 
$1.50 a year for each 1,000 pounds of tax- 
able gross weight or fraction thereof. 
The Senate amendment would have 
modified this House provision so that the 
tax would be at a rate of $2.50 a year for 
each 1,000 pounds of taxable gross 
weight—or fraction thereof—in excess 
of 26,000 pounds. The Senate conferees 
receded on this amendment. This saved 
$396 million in revenue for the highway 
program, 

Senate amendment No. 9 provided a 
technical amendment relating to pay- 
ment of the tax on the use of highway 
motor vehicles owned by the United 
States. The House conferees receded 
with a technical amendment. 

Senate amendment No. 10 deleted a 
provision contained in the House passed 
bill to the effect that the new tax on the 
use of heavy trucks and buses would not 
apply to the use of buses of the transit 
type which obtain 60 percent or more of 
their passenger fare revenue from com- 
mutation fares or those for 35 cents or 
less. Under the conference agreement, 
the provision of the House bill is restored 
with a clerical amendment. 

Senate amendments Nos. 11 and 12 
are technical and clerical, respectively, 
and the House conferees recedes on each. 

Senate amendment No. 13 provides 
that the floor stock taxes imposed by 
H. R. 10660 on articles held on July 1, 
1956, the effective date of the rate in- 
creases provided in the bill are to be 
paid at such time after September 30, 
1956, as the Secretary of the Treasury 
or his delegate may prescribe. There 
was no fixed date prior to which these 
taxes would not have to be paid under 
the corresponding provision in the House 
bill although one would have been fixed 
by regulations. The House conferees 
receded. 

Senate amendment No. 14 relates to 
credits and refunds in the case of the 
special motor fuels tax and also provides 
credits or refunds in the case of the die- 
sel fuel tax. The House conferees re- 
ceded, with an amendment, to conform 
to the conference action on Senate 
amendments Nos. 2 and 3. 

Senate amendment No. 15 deleted the 
refund and credit provisions of the 
House bill provided in connection with 
the 1-cent-a-gallon increase in the tax 
on gasoline where the gasoline is used 
or resold for use otherwise than as a 
fuel in a highway vehicle. In conformity 
with the conference agreement with re- 
spect to Senate amendment No. 19, 
which I will explain later, the House 
conferees receded. 

Senate amendment No. 16 deleted the 
provision in the House bill, relating to 
credits or refunds allowed in the case of 
gasoline, diesel fuel, and special motor 
fuels used in vehicles engaged in furnish- 
ing scheduled common-carrier public 
passenger land transportation service 
along regular routes. Under the confer- 
ence agreement, the substance of the 
House provision is restored to the bill. 
The part relating to credit or refund of 
taxes on diesel fuel and special motor 
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fuels is restored by the conference ac- 
tion on this amendment. The part re- 
lating to gasoline is added by the con- 
ference action on Senate amendment 
No. 19. 

Senate amendment No. 17 was clerical 
in nature, and the Senate conferees re- 
ceded. 

Senate amendment No. 18 is a tech- 
nical, clarifying amendment, and the 
House conferees receded. 

Senate amendment No. 19 added a new 
section to the 1954 Code as a substitute 
for the provisions of the House bill de- 
leted by Senate amendments Nos, 6 and 
15. Under the new section a procedure 
would be provided under which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or his delegate 
would pay an amount computed at the 
rate of 1 cent a gallon to the ultimate 
purchaser of gasoline used for nonhigh- 
way purposes. The procedure, in gen- 
eral, would be the same as that provided 
for gasoline used on a farm for farming 
purposes, except that the Senate pro- 
vided for quarterly claims instead of 
annual claims where the claim was for 
at least 100,000 gallons of gasoline. The 
House conferees receded, accepting the 
substance of the Senate amendment 
which provides for direct refunds in- 
stead of sales free of the additional tax 
and refunds processed up through the 
producer. However, the provisions in 
the Senate amendment permitting quar- 
terly returns where the claim was for at 
least 100,000 gallons was deleted by the 
conferees with the result that all claims 
will be made annually. The registration 
requirement for gasoline, previously ex- 
plained in connection with diesel fuel, 
was accepted by the House conferees 
while the Senate conferees agreed to the 
omission of the use test. 

Senate amendments Nos. 20 and 21 
are technical, conforming amendments 
on which the House conferees recedes. 

Senate amendment No. 22 deleted a 
provision of the House bill providing that 
nothing in the highway trust fund pro- 
vision was to be construed as limiting the 
amount of apportionments made under 
any authorization in title I of the bill 
or in any previous or subsequent act 
which amends or supplements the Fed- 
eral-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916. The Senate amendment requires 
the Secretary of the Treasury, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, to estimate from time to time the 
amounts which will be available in the 
highway trust fund—excluding repay- 
able advances—to defray the expendi- 
tures which will be required to be made 
from the trust fund. Whenever the 
Secretary of the Treasury determines 
that the amounts which will be available 
in the trust fund—excluding repayable 
advances—will be insufficient to defray 
expenditures resulting from apportion- 
ments to the States, he is required to so 
notify the Secretary of Commerce. The 
Secretary of Commerce is then required 
to reduce the apportionments to the 
States he otherwise would make by an 
amount sufficient in size so that no deficit 
will occur in the trust fund. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is required to no- 
tify the Secretary of Commerce when 
the trust fund balance will permit the 
apportionment of funds previously with- 
held from the States and the funds so 
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withheld will then be made available. 
The effect of the Senate amendment is 
to require that tax collections under 
title II of the bill will be sufficient on a 
year-to-year basis to offset annual ex- 
penditures under title I of the bill. The 
House conferees receded with a con- 
forming amendment. 

Senate amendment No. 23 is a clerical 
amendment on which the Senate con- 
ferees receded. 

Senate amendments Nos. 24 and 25 are 
technical, conforming amendments on 
which the House conferees receded. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my view that House 
Resolution 10660, providing a modern 
network of roads and highways in our 
Nation, is one of the most important bills 
to come before the Congress in recent 
years. Approximately $50 billion will be 
spent by the Federal and State Govern- 
ments to accomplish this program. 
Seven hundred and fifty thousand miles 
of highways and streets will be affected. 
The fact that this program is self- 
financing is, in my judgment, one of its 
most meritorious features. While the 
American motorist will pay more in 
highway taxes, he will save even more 
in operating costs. It is estimated that 
these increased taxes will cost the aver- 
age motorist $8.80 a year more than he 
pays now. However, when the new roads 
are completed, the cost of driving for the 
average motorist will be reduced by a 
penny a mile. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues in 
the House to support the conference re- 
port on House Resolution 10660 in the 
interest of public safety, national de- 
fense, and the economic growth of our 
Nation. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the technical provisions of the confer- 
ence agreement with regard to title IE of 
H. R. 10660 have already been explained 
in great detail and at considerable 
length. I would simply like to empha- 
size at this time three major aspects of 
the conference agreement because of 
their particular importance. 

First, the conference agreement re- 
stores the provision of the House bill 
which imposes a tax of $1.50 per thou- 
sand pounds of gross weight on use of 
any highway motor vehicle which has a 
taxable gross weight of more than 26,000 
pounds. I personally had sponsored this 
amendment which the Committee on 
Ways and Means had adopted unani- 
mously. The Senate had so amended 
this provision that its version would have 
produced about $350 million less than the 
House provision. Thus, restoration of 
the House provision in its original form 
constitutes not only a victory for the 
average motorist in that it results in 
heavy trucks paying a fairer share of the 
costs of this program but also it repre- 
sents a victory for those who believe that 
this program should be financed as near- 
ly on a pay-as-you-go method as pos- 
‘sible. 
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Second, the Senate had eliminated the 
exemption from the increased fuel taxes 
which the House bill had provided with 
respect to certain urban transit vehicles. 
Your conferees succeeded in reinstating 
this exemption. In view of the fact that 
many of these transit systems are already 
in financial difficulties and also that any 
increased costs must be passed on to the 
users of these mass transportation facili- 
ties, this exemption is fully justified. 

Finally, the conferees agreed to a Sen- 
ate amendment designed to give assur- 
ance that no deficit will develop in the 
highway trust fund. This result is 
achieved by requiring the Secretary of 
the Treasury—in consultation with the 
Secretary of Commerce—from time to 
time to estimate the balance of the high- 
way trust fund available to meet ex- 
penditures required to be made from the 
fund. Whenever he determines that the 
fund balance will be insufficient to meet 
the expenditures required as a result of 
the apportionment to the States of Fed- 
eral aid highway funds, he is to advise 
the Secretary of Commerce as to the 
amount of the expected deficiency. The 
Secretary of Commerce is then to reduce 
the funds available for apportionment to 
the States with respect to the interstate 
system so as to forestall the estimated 
deficiency. This reduction in the ap- 
portionments for the interstate system 
is to be made among the States on a pro 
rata basis. Subsequently, as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury estimates that high- 
way trust fund balances will become 
available to meet these apportionments 
to the States for the interstate highway 
system, the amounts previously withheld 
are to be apportioned by the Secretary of 
Commerce to the various States. Be- 
cause the bill provides for the withhold- 
ing of apportionments only with respect 
to the interstate system, this provision 
will not in any way affect the regular 
Federal aid highway program. It will, 
however, give specific and definite assur- 
ance that the Federal aid highway pro- 
gram will be paid for on a pay-as-you- 
build basis. This will give assurance of 
congressional reconsideration of the 
highway program at any time in the fu- 
ture that revenues. appear to be inade- 
quate to meet the highway program 
presently planned, since either new rev- 
enues will have to be raised at such a 
time or the expenditure program will 
have to be curtailed or postponed. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, as 
one of the managers on the part of the 
House, I am most happy to bring to the 
attention of the Congress the report of 
the conferees on H. R. 10660, which is 
known as the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1956. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is the re- 
sult of many months of study and hard 
work by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and the Committee on Public Works 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Finance Committee and Public Works 
Committee of the Senate. I certainly 
want to pay my respects to the Ways and 
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Means Committee and its chairman, 
Congressman Cooper, as well as the 
senior minority member, Congressman 
Reep. Also to the Public Works Commit- 
tee of the House, Chairman BUCKLEY, of 
the full committee, and especially Con- 
gressman GEORGE FALLON, of Maryland, 
who so ably presided during weeks of 
hearings as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Roads, and Congressman Don- 
DERO, the senior minority member of the 
Public Works Committee. I feel certain, 
Mr. Speaker, that as time goes on the 
splendid work that these gentlemen did 
will become more recognized. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this conference 
report carries forward to a large extent 
the recommendations of this House when 
we originally passed H. R. 10660 by Mr. 
FALLON. This legislation represents a 
compromise by many units of our econ- 
omy and those various units have been 
very helpful in aiding us to submit to you 
legislation for better highways. 

I might say that in my opinion this 
bill is divided into three categories; the 
Intrastate System, the Interstate System 
and title II of the bill which establishes 
taxes to approximately cover the ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Speaker, I will only attempt to dis- 
cuss the title I section which is the au- 
thorization section which comes under 
the jurisdiction of the Public Works Com- 
mittee. I am certain a full explanation 
will be made of title II, the taxing sec- 
tion, by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, 

INTRASTATE 

The intrastate section covers Federal 
aid primary, Federal aid secondary, and 
extension of these systems in urban 
areas. The same formula of distribu- 
tion is retained, Mr. Speaker, as was in 
the 1954 Highway Act which is now 
known as Public Law 350. Forty-five 
percent of the total appropriated for the 
intrastate system is to be used on Federal 
aid primary system, 30 percent on Fed- 
eral aid secondary system and 25 percent 
for projects of these systems within ur- 
ban areas. 

The total amount per year for the in- 
trastate system Federal funds will be 
$825 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957; $850 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and the sum 
of $875 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959. This means that the in- 
trastate system will have a base increase 
of $100 million plus the escalator clause 
of $25 million each year. 

FARM-TO-MARKET ROADS 

The bill retains the provision that 
gives permission to the State highway 
departments and the local authorities to 
use Federal funds on farm-to-market 
roads. The specifications covering these 
roads can be drawn by local county 
engineers with the approval of the high- 
way department and need only to meet 
the needs of the local communities. 
This means that Federal highway funds 
can be used on farm-to-market roads 
without rigid adherence to Federal 
specifications which often in the past, 
because of the exorbitant cost, has pre- 
vented the construction of needed roads 
in many sections of rural areas. 
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TRANSFER FUNDS 


The legislation, Mr. Speaker, allows a 
transfer of 20 percent from one segment 
of the intrastate system to another pro- 
vided that the transfers are requested by 
the State highway department and is 
approved by the Governor of such State 
and the Secretary of Commerce. 

INTENT 


The bill declares it to be essential to 
the national interest to provide for an 
early completion of the National System 
of Interstate Highways. It clearly sets 
forth the intent of the Congress that the 
Interstate System be completed as early 
as practical over a 13-year period and 
that the entire system in all the States 
be brought to simultaneous completion. 

The expenditures, Mr. Speaker, cover- 
ing the appropriations are set forth on 
page 13 of the bill and the final date of 
authorization for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969. 


FORMULA OF DISTRIBUTION—INTERSTATE 


The House conferees yielded to the 
Senate version that the formula of dis- 
tribution for the Interstate System will 
be based on the existing law for the 
fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959. For 
the remaining 10 years of the program, 
1959 to 1969, the formula of apportion- 
ment contained in the House bill will be 
followed. This is to say, the funds will 
be apportioned in the ratio which the 
estimated cost of completing the Inter- 
state System in each State bears to the 
estimated total cost of completing the 
Interstate System in all of the States. 
It is to be emphasized, Mr. Speaker, 
that the last 10 years of the program 
the formula of apportionment is the cost 
of completion formula over the 13-year 
period based on costs and needs. No 
State should receive aggregate appor- 
tionments which are greater or less than 
the cost of completing the Interstate 
System within that State. 


FEDERAL SHARE 


The conferees have definitely agreed, 
Mr. Speaker, to retain the provision, both 
in the House and the Senate, that the 
Federal share on the Interstate System 
is to be 90 percent of the total cost. 


MAXIMUM WEIGHT AND WIDTH LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Speaker, there seemingly has been 
a great deal of misinformation relative 
to maximum weight, length, and width 
limitations as they affect motor vehicles 
using the highways. In a general state- 
ment, any truck that is now lawfully op- 
erating on the highways as of July 1, 
1956, can continue to operate. When 
the bill was passed by the House it pro- 
hibited the apportionment of Interstate 
System funds to any State where the 
Interstate System might lawfully be used 
by vehicles having axle weights in ex- 
cess of 18,000 pounds on any one axle or 
32,000 pounds on a tandem axle or the 
maximum corresponding axle weight 
permitted by laws or regulations of such 
State in effect on July 1, 1956, whichever 
is the greater. The conferees further 
agreed to accept the Senate amendment, 
while retaining the substance of the 
House provision, including a width limi- 
tation of 96 inches and an overall gross 
weight limitation of 73,280 pounds. 
Under the conference agreement any 
vehicle that could lawfully operate 
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within a State on July 1, 1956, will not 
be affected. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill directed the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to expedite a series 
of tests being planned and conducted 
for the purpose of determining maxi- 
mum dimensions and weights for vehi- 
cles operated on the Federal aid highway 
system and to submit a report, with rec- 
ommendations, to the Congress not later 
than March 1, 1959. The Senate agreed 
to the House version. 

MAXIMUM MILEAGE 


When the bill left the House it car- 
ried a 40,000-mile limit applicable to the 
Interstate System. Under section 108 of 
the conference agreement, the limit on 
mileage, which may be designated on the 
Interstate System, was increased by 1,000 
miles, from 40,000 to 41,000. However, 
the conference agreement maintains a 
proviso that the cost of completing any 
mileage from any of the 1,000 newly au- 
thorized miles is to be excluded in mak- 
ing the estimate of costs of completion 
under the section 108 (d). The designa- 
tion of additional mileage in any State 
will of course in no way increase the 
apportionment to the State during the 
first 3 years, for which the existing low 
method of apportionment is in effect. 
The proviso insures that during the en- 
suing 10-year program the estimate of 
cost of completing the Interstate System 
in each State will be made by estimating 
that cost for mileage designated from the 
40,000 miles provided by law before the 
enactment of this bill. This means that 
no additional cost has been added, by 
reason of the additional 1,000 miles, to 
the 40,000-mile program on which the 
tax provisions of title II of the bill were 
based. 

AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS TO ACQUIRE RIGHTS-OF= 
WAY 


The bill provides that the Secretary 
of Commerce may make available to the 
States money for advanced acquisition 
of rights-of-way. At no time, however, 
wil the amount advanced to a State ex- 
ceed one-fourth of the amount appor- 
tioned to such State for the year in 
which the advance is operative. 

RELOCATION OF UTILITY FACILITIES 


Section 113 makes it permissible for 
Federal funds to be used to reimburse 
a State for additional relocation costs 
which the State had paid for under its 
own laws. Section 113 is the same as 
the bill as passed by the House. This 
section has been recommended and ac- 
cepted by the conferees recognizing the 
equity of reimbursing utilities for the 
cost of relocating facilities when required 
for Federal aid highway projects. 

After lengthy discussion the conferees 
have endeavored that this section makes 
it clear that it is the intention of the 
Federal Government to assume its ap- 
portionate share of utility relocation 
costs whenever a State allows such costs. 
Under the existing practice, Mr. Speaker, 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, Federal 
funds may participate in utility reloca- 
tion costs to the same extent as other 
construction costs without percentage 
limitations based on the State’s appor- 
tionment. This legislation encourages 
the States to review their contemporary 
status and take objective action in ac- 
cordance with such review. Mr. Speaker, 
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this section will be of great assistance 
to small utilities, both public and pri- 
vate, especially including the REA, 
small telephone companies and small vil- 
lages through which highway systems 
run and now have storm sewers, water 
sewage, and lighting utilities which do 
not bring in the revenue necessary to 
relocate if compelled to do so by new 
highway alinement. 
POLICY WITH RESPECT TO REIMBURSEMENT FOR 
CERTAIN HIGHWAYS 

The bill establishes a provision which 
is a declaration of intent and policy on 
the part of Congress to determine 
whether or not the Federal Government 
should equitably reimburse any State for 
such construction, rather than to com- 
mit the Federal Government in advance 
of the study to make such reimburse- 
ment and to provide funds therefor. 


PREVAILING RATE OF WAGE 


It is recognized that there must be the 
utmost cooperation between the several 
State Highway Departments and the 
Secretary of Labor in order to carry out 
the intent of provisions of section 115 tb). 
This section sets forth that the Secretary 
of Commerce shall take such action as 
may be necessary to insure that all 
laborers and mechanics employed by con - 
tractors or subcontractors on the initial 
construction work performed on highway 
projects on the Interstate System au- 
thorized in section 108 of this title, shall 
be paid wages at not less than those pre- 
vailing on the same type of work on 
similar construction in the immediate 
locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor. In carrying out the duties of 
the foregoing subsection, the Secretary 
of Labor shall consult with the Highway 
Department of the State in which a proj- 
ect on an Interstate System is to be per- 
formed. After giving due regard to the 
information thus obtained, he shall make 
a predetermination of the minimum 
wages to be paid laborers and mechanics 
in accordance with the provision of the 
foregoing section which shall be set out 
in each project advertisement for bids 
and in each bid proposal form and shall 
be made a part of the contract covering 
the project. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that it is 
the intent of this Congress that this pro- 
gram can be worked satisfactorily for 
all parties concerned if we have the coop- 
erative effort that the conferees have 
attempted to specify. This particular 
section is certainly not intended to 
hinder the existing economy of any sec- 
tion of our country, nor is it applicable 
to anyone other than those employed by 
the contractors or subcontractors on the 
initial construction work, and it goes no 
further in its scope than that which is 
set forth in the law. 

PROGRESS REPORT 

The Secretary of Commerce is to sub- 
mit to the Congress not later than 
February 1, 1959, a report on the pro- 
gram made in attaining the completion 
of the Interstate System and at that 
time to submit his recommendations. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The bill provides that when any State 
highway department submits plans for a 
Federal-aid highway project involving 
the bypassing of, or going through, any 
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city, town, or village, either incorpo- 
rated or unincorporated, it shall certify 
to the Commissioner of Public Roads that 
it has had public hearings, or has af- 
forded the opportunity for such hear- 
ings, and has considered the economic 
effects of such a location. 
EMERGENCY FUND 


There is established an emergency 
fund in the amount of $30 million to be 
used in the repairing or construction of 
highways and bridges when the Federal- 
aid highway system which have suffered 
serious damage as the result of disaster 
over a wide area. 

Mr, Speaker, this legislation is not per- 
fect. It will require the cooperative 
effort of all to achieve the goal that the 
people of this country want, namely, 
better roads. I sincerely hope that the 
conference report will be accepted. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
about to vote on and pass a very impor- 
tant piece of legislation. Practically 
every American citizen, men, women, and 
children, rich or poor, educated or un- 
educated, are vitally interested in the 
new road bill which this House is about 
to pass. I am quite convinced that this 
bill will become a law by being approved 
by this House and the Senate and also 
ky the President. 

There are several very significant facts 
connected with this proposed legislation, 
which, when taken together, have made 
it very popular. 

First. Every American citizen is in- 
terested in and will no doubt directly or 
indirectly use these new proposed high- 
ways. 

Second. The roads will be paid for by 
reason of the provisions of this law, 
which provisions will apply to all Amer- 
ican citizens justly, and to all who use 
the roads. This will be done through 
taxation and through other fair methods. 

Third. There is so much more travel 
on the highways of the country than 
formerly, and the amount of travel is 
bound to increase because of the in- 
crease in the population of the country 
and because of the increase in produc- 
tion of fast, useful automobiles. People 
now travel many times more every day 
than in the past. 

Fourth. Practically every business now 
requires the use of new and more speedy 
implements of travel and the highways 
that once were mere mud roads are now 
concrete boulevards built to carry thou- 
sands of tons hundreds of miles in a 
comparatively short time. 

I have watched the progress of this 
new highway construction program with 
a great deal of interest. Having been 
brought up on a farm and in a rural sec- 
tion, I understand exactly what you 
mean when you say “horse and buggy 
days.” I know how much fuller will be 
the life of all our people when they get 
the benefit of this big countrywide road 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, I watched the growth of 
this program ever since my childhood 
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days when the horse and buggy were our 
fastest means of transportation. I re- 
member well how the bicycle came into 
wide use. But now, with the program 
that will follow the passage of this legis- 
lation, there is no question but that the 
transportation of people and commodi- 
ties will be increased greatly, and all to 
the benefit of civilization. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam sure that during the 
past 30 or 40 years, people who traveled 
the roads were constantly looking for- 
ward to better, safer, and faster means of 
transportation. I know that that was 
my feeling and I was constantly wishing 
for a better day in that respect. I read 
with interest and approved the articles 
written by those who were taking the 
leadership in hastening the day when 
transportation would be faster, safer, and 
cheaper. For years, I argued that the 
national authorities should call together 
the leaders in the States that were 
planning for better, safer, and faster 
means of transportation. I mean the 
governors and highway engineers. And 
I was very much pleased when just a 
short time ago, our President and others 
encouraged and arranged for a meeting 
here in Washington of the transporta- 
tion authorities of the States. They 
came because they could see that the 
people were demanding safer and more 
satisfactory transportation. This in- 
cluded the farmer, the country mer- 
chant, the city businessman, and prac- 
tically everybody who understood the 
problem. 

From these meetings came a move- 
ment that had its results in causing the 
Congressmen of the country to prepare 
legislation that would give the people of 
our great country—faster, safer, and 
8 55 means and methods of transporta- 

ion. 

This was a hard colossal job that the 
Congress undertook, but the Members of 
Congress, always feeling a sense of re- 
sponsibility to do what the people want 
done, took up the task of drawing legis- 
lation that would do two important 
things— 

First. It would provide for the con- 
struction of thousands of miles of paved 
roads in those parts of the United States 
where they were most needed and would 
produce the greatest benefits. These 
should be selected without political pref- 
erence, but purely on the basis of need 
and usefulness. These should be se- 
lected by men who knew roadbuilding 
thoroughly and knew where the roads 
were most needed and would bring the 
most benefits. 

Second. It would provide the method 
of securing the tremendous sums of 
money that would be needed to pay for 
these great nationwide public improve- 
ments. 

The Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives, which has the 
legislative authority to draw up legisla- 
tion in cases such as this case of nation- 
wide road building, undertook to draw up 
this legislation This committee did a 
very fine job, as long as they applied 
themselves to deciding where the roads 
should be built and how they should be 
built. But when that committee as- 
sumed to provide the means and methods 
of paying for these roads, it found itself 
encroaching on the legislative rights of 
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that king of all committees—the Ways 
and Means Committee. Of course, I am 
sure that all of you will bear with me 
when I praise the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, for I have been a member of this 
great committee for about 25 years. I 
should like very much to make a state- 
ment at this point giving a report as to 
how we expect to pay for these tre- 
mendous expenses by taxation on gaso- 
line and on trucks and other heavy ve- 
hicles that travel on these roads and in 
many other ways which I cannot set 
forth here now. 

At any rate, the Public Works Commit- 
tee confined its activity to planning for 
the construction of the roads in this 
great program and gave up the task of 
providing the finances necessary to the 
carrying out of this program. The Ways 
and Means Committee, both Democrats 
and Republicans, applied themselves 
most assiduously and brought out a plan 
of taxation that seems to be fair and 
sufficient. The plan of the Ways and 
Means Committee was considered care- 
fully by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and the Senate itself. And the 
House members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, sitting as conferees with the 
Senate members as conferees, agreed on 
the many important provisions of this 
bill. Therefore, the report of the con- 
ference committee of the Senate and the 
conference committee of the House is 
now before the House for consideration. 

I feel sure that this House will approve 
the conference committee's report and 
the Senate will do likewise, and that the 
President will then approve this legis- 
lation. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, when this all shall 
have been accomplished, we, the Con- 
gress of the United States, working to- 
gether with the Senate and with the 
President, shall have given to the coun- 
try what I think is a wonderful piece of 
work and I hope that future generations 
will rise up and call us blessed for having 
given to the country a fine piece of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank the members of the Roads 
Committee of the House, also the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee, 
for the splendid cooperation and the 
hard work they have put in in order to 
bring this bill to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to concur in the statement just made by 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee and to pay my respects to 
him. The gentleman has had the pa- 
tience of Job, has done an excellent job 
and I congratulate him as well as the 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege of extending their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD on 
the conference report now being con- 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker. I want to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
Senate and House conferees on the high- 
way bill conference report. Their work 
manifests a tremendous exercise of en- 
ergy, patience, and compromise. 

In view of the fact that the adoption of 
this legislation at this time is imperative 
because of the national crisis on our 
highways, it becomes incumbent upon 
every Member to withhold any reserva- 
tions he may have and support the con- 
ference report. 

It is indeed regrettable that initial al- 
location among the States for the Inter- 
state System will be under the Senate 
formula which is based upon area, pop- 
ulation, and post road mileage. To al- 
locate construction on any other basis 
than need is unwise and shortsighted. 
This may have the effect of unduly de- 
laying needed improvements to the In- 
terstate System and increasing the pa- 
ralysis that exists in and about large 
urban areas. 

It is also regrettable that the confer- 
ence report struck out the provision ex- 
pressing the intent of Congress to reim- 
burse States for toll roads designated as 
part of the Interstate System. In effect, 
the omission of this provision penalizes 
the effort of several progressive States 
to lift themselves from the highway 
dilemma by the bold construction of 
modern up-to-date toll roads. 

The elimination of any chance for re- 
imbursement for toll roads has the im- 
mediate effect of canceling out any pro- 
posed toll highways. Plans in Ohio for 
a north-south turnpike have been 
shelved. Instead, plans will be made to 
establish partial constructions as free 
highways. If Ohio and other States 
with turnpike authorities could be re- 
imbursed for toll roads designated as a 
part of the Interstate System, it would 
provide a very sorely needed incentive 
for speedy development of the highway 
system. Delays will only result in in- 
creased costs and piecemeal construc- 
tion. 

The successful development of the In- 
terstate Highway System which America 
needs will now be the responsibility of 
the Federal Bureau of Roads and the 
participating State and local authorities. 
It is my sincere hope that piecemeal 
improvements will be completely frowned 
upon; that plans be carried through for 
entire units of development. It is my 
further hope that highway right-of-way 
plans be developed as rapidly as possible 
so that needed rights-of-way be ac- 
quired as a matter of priority before they 
become unavailable because of immov- 
able obstructions or before it becomes 
costly because of local planning which 
does not anticipate the Interstate High- 
way System. 

It is also my hope that the Federal Bu- 
reau of Public Roads will insist upon the 
wider use of limited access highways and 
further insist that local subdivisions zone 
out business activities along the high- 
ways which detract from highway use 
and increase highway hazards. 

In the decade ahead the Nation must 
expect the greatest use of America’s 
highways by the greatest number of au- 
tomobiles. The increase in highway 
traffic will not be accompanied by the 
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same proportion of driver integrity. 
Driving habits must be better developed, 
and qualifications for motor-vehicle op- 
erators’ licenses must be increased. The 
motorist must be made to realize that he 
does not have an inalienable right to 
drive a car in any manner upon our high- 
ways. He must learn that he has a per- 
mit which can be suspended or revoked 
upon a finding that he does not have the 
ability, the temperament, or the capacity 
to drive. This will require rigid enforce- 
ment of the traffic laws and a uniform 
but certain application in the adminis- 
tration of highway justice. This field of 
jurisprudence is one which must be 
brought home to every motorist. 

My appreciation again to the members 
of the committee who have worked so 
hard for this day and for the conferees 
who spent many hours in negotiation and 
compromise. The legislation is not per- 
fect, but it provides the basis upon which 
perfection may be achieved. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has just passed, and it is under- 
stood that Senate approval will be im- 
mediately forthcoming, the greatest 
public works program in the history of 
the world, a program estimated at a total 
cost of $51 billion to improve the high- 
way system of this Nation. From a 
standpoint of defense as well as the 
economy of the country, the merits of 
this legislation will undoubtedly be 
proven as work progresses and as this 
40,000-mile Interstate System is com- 
pleted within a 15-year period. Nearly 
2 years of study and effort has been put 
in on this bill on the part of the Public 
Works Committee of the House, and 
lengthy hearings in the Senate have en- 
sued in addition to the great effort put 
forth by the Clay Committee in initially 
studying the matter. Eisenhower's re- 
port to Congress on the matter and his 
request for legislation started the ball 
rolling this session. 

Included in the bill as passed is sec- 
tion 110 providing for advance purchase 
of rights-of-way which is the same pro- 
vision as made in a bill which I intro- 
duced, H. R. 8829, this provision being 
accepted on my motion by the Roads 
Subcommittee unanimously and by the 
full Public Works Committee thereafter 
and by the House. This provision was 
deleted by the Senate but reinstated in 
conference. 

It is estimated that this provision 
alone, if used properly can save as much 
as $1,500 million in the overall cost of 
this gigantic road program. 

This is a new provision in highway leg- 
islation and permits States to use any 
Federal matching funds on any of the 
systems of highways provided for in the 
bill for purchase of rights-of-way up to 
the 5 years in advance from construc- 
tion. 

The conference report changes the 
House version of the road bill principally 
by using the allocation formula under 
the present law for a period of 3 years 
and thereafter providing for the insti- 
tution of the needs formula which the 
House felt so essential to guarantee the 
completion of the entire 40,000-mile 
system, this system having been in- 
creased to 41,000 miles in conference, 
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This means for the first 3 years under 
the present formula of allocation that 
Florida will receive in Federal contribu- 
tions a total of $110,300,000, of which 
$79.9 million is for the Interstate Sys- 
tem and $30.5 million for the other sys- 
tems, the latter including $13.4 million 
for primary, $8.7 million for secondary, 
and $8.4 million for urban. This pro- 
vides a substantial increase over fiscal 
1956 for Federal participation, 1956 be- 
ing in the amount of $14,559,885 for all 
systems in Florida. This further pro- 
vides that the Interstate System shall 
be on a 90 percent Federal matching 
basis as compared to 60 percent under 
previous law, meaning that a large por- 
tion of funds previously spent by the 
State in matching interstate money on 
a 40 percent State contribution basis will 
be available for expenditure for addi- 
tional State highways. 

This overall program assures the com- 
pletion in the near future of the third 
bay bridge across Tampa Bay as well as 
the full 1,173 miles of the Interstate Sys- 
tem in Florida within the 15-year con- 
struction period, providing for two 4-lane 
routes into the central west coast area 
on the Interstate System, one coming 
south through Ocala and the other 
southwest through Orlando and Lake- 
land. It also provides for four-laning 
of U. S. 1 on the west coast and an east- 
west highway from Jacksonville te Pen- 
sacola. The bill provides that under the 
needs formula beginning in fiscal 1960 
that a report should be made to Congress 
for approval on the allocation basis on 
the ratio that the total number of miles 
and the number of miles within the 
State of Florida has to the total funds 
available for that year. This is roughly 
estimated, it means, at approximately 
$50 million for all systems in Florida per 
year starting in 1960 and for a 10-year 
period. 

This bill, in other words, provides for 
nearly 3 times as much money per year 
for the first 3 years as under the present 
road legislation and nearly 4 times as 
much as for the balance of 10 years per 
year to complete the Interstate System 
and for the improvement of other roads. 
This undoubtedly will be one of the 
greatest boosts to not only the continued 
but the accelerated economic growth of 
Florida. 

The 40,000-mile Interstate System 
connects 90 percent of all cities in Amer- 
ica where the population is in excess of 
50,000 and 42 of the 48 State capitals, 
thus providing for the first time a com- 
prehensive network of interstate roads 
while at the same time providing for 
the accelerated improvement of the 
other 

I cite Florida as an example as to what 
this bill will mean to the entire country 
and I am sure history will show that the 
judgment of all of us in supporting this 
measure was well founded. I believe 
that this will be considered the greatest 
accomplishment of this session of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 
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The conference report was agreed to. 
a ray to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE BILL 
S. 890 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees on 
the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on the 
bill S. 890. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR TO COOPERATE WITH 
FEDERAL AGENCIES IN THE PRE- 
VENTION OF WATERFOWL DEPRE- 
DATIONS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 7641) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with Federal agencies in 
the prevention of waterfowl depreda- 
tions, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto and concur in 
the Senate amendment., 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, for the purpose of pre- 
venting crop damage by migratory water- 
fowl, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall make available to the Secretary of the 
Interior such wheat, corn, or other grains, 
acquired through price support operations 
and certified by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to be available for purposes of this 
act or in such condition through spoilage or 
deterioration as not to be desirable for hu- 
man consumption, as the Secretary of the 
Interior shall requisition pursuant to section 
2 hereof. With respect to any grain thus 
made available, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration may pay packaging, transporting, 
handling, and other charges up to the time 
of delivery to one or more designated loca- 
tions in each State. 

“Sec. 2. Upon a finding by the Secretary of 
the Interior that any area in the United 
States is threatened with damage to farmers’ 
crops by migratory waterfowl, whether or 
not during the open season for such migra- 
tory waterfowl, the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized and directed to requisi- 
tion from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and to make available to Federal, State, or 
local governmental bodies or officials, or to 
private organizations or persons, such grains 
acquired by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion through price-support operations in 
such quantities and subject to such regula- 
tions as the Secretary determines will most 
effectively lure migratory waterfowl away 
from crop depredations and at the same time 
not expose such migratory waterfowl to 
shooting over areas to which the waterfowl 
have been lured by such feeding programs. 

“Src. 3. With respect to all grain made 
available pursuant to section 2, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall be reim- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Interior for its 
expenses in packaging and transporting such 
grain for purposes of this act. 

“Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for its investment in the grain trans- 
ferred pursuant to this act. 

“Src. 5. No grain shall be made available 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation under 
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this act after the expiration of 3 years fol- 
lowing its enactment.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, what is the re- 
quest? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kentucky, chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, is making the 
request to take up a Senate bill and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, has this 
matter been taken up with the gentle- 
man’s committee? In other words, I 
know nothing about what the gentleman 
is trying to do. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
think the bill was important enough to 
be taken up with Members on both sides 
of the aisle. It simply provides that some 
of the surplus grain owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall be used 
to beguile the ducks away from the farm- 
ers’ fields. The bill passed the House, 
and the Senate limited it to a period of 
3 years. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is just extending 
the time. 

Mr. SPENCE. Extending the time. 
There was no limit on the time in the 
House bill, and the Senate limited the 
time to 3 years. 

Mr. MARTIN. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


‘A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11926) 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
to permit the negotiation of commercial 
leases at atomic energy communities, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I am not 
going to object, I understand this is a 
unanimous report. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is a unanimous re- 
port from the committee; yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 161 e. of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended by striking therefrom the words 
“section 174;“ and substituting in lieu there- 
of the words: “section 174: Provided, how- 
ever, That in the communities owned by the 
Commission, the Commission is authorized 
to grant privileges, leases and permits upon 
adjusted terms which are fair and reasonable 
to responsible persons to operate commer- 
cial businesses without advertising and 
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without securing competitive bids, but tak- 
ing into consideration, in addition to the 
price, and among other things (1) the qual- 
ity and type of services required by the resi- 
dents of the community, (2) the experience 
of each concession applicant in the com- 
munity and its surrounding area, (3) the 
ability of the concession applicant to meet 
the needs of the community, and (4) the 
contribution the concession applicant has 
made or will make to the other activities 
and general welfare of the community;”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY, 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a resolution to authorize 
an appropriation of $400,000 to defray 
the added expenses incident to the hold- 
ing of the 11th Annual Assembly, World 
Health Organization, in the United 
States in 1958. 

Several of us from the House have 
served on American delegations to past 
assemblies and consequently have had 
an opportunity to obtain firsthand 
knowledge of the World Health Organi- 
zation activities. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and the Appropriations 
Committee have recently held hearings 
and learned in detail of the work of the 
World Health Organization. 

I believe it is a fair statement that the 
dividends to the United States from our 
participation in the World Health Or- 
ganization are more readily appreciated 
than those derived from our participa- 
tion in perhaps any other international 
endeavor. 

The World Health Assembly is the an- 
nual meeting of the legislative body of 
the World Health Organization attended 
by delegations from almost 80 member 
countries. It generally lasts about 3 
weeks. Serving in the delegations are 
the health leaders of the world, includ- 
ing ministers and directors of health, 
parliamentary leaders, and persons 
prominent in the medical and scientific 
professions of these countries. 

A meeting in the United States would 
have far-reaching effects in affording 
opportunities for American physicians to 
meet with their counterparts from 
abroad, and for these important visitors 
to observe our own health services at 
municipal, State, and national levels; to 
visit our fine teaching and research in- 
stitutions; and to see United States 
democratic processes at work. 

The resolution is introduced because 
the World Health Organization some 
years ago adopted a policy, with United 
States concurrence, that assemblies 
would not be held away from the Or- 
ganization’s headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland, unless the inviting govern- 
ment paid the additional expenses, 
which it is estimated will amount to not 
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more than $400,000. Only two assem- 
blies have been held outside Geneva; the 
1949 meeting in Rome and the 1955 
meeting in Mexico City. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States played 
a leading role in organizing and develop- 
ing WHO, one international organiza- 
tion about whose activities I have never 
heard any complaint or criticism. 

An assembly in our country can make 
great contributions to the knowledge and 
experience of these leaders in health 
work throughout the whole world. 

There will be great benefits to our- 
selves from the meeting here. The most 
effective form of building genuine un- 
derstanding of our country is to allow 
people to see us as we are, here in our 
homeland. 

Considering all these advantages, I 
hope, Mr. Speaker, that the resolution 
will be acted upon favorably. It should 
be passed at this session of the Congress, 
so that the invitation can be extended 
this year, allowing the responsible offi- 
cials of WHO to prepare their plans for 
1958 for submission to the next as- 
sembly. 

1958 will mark the 10th year of the 
Organization’s existence and will be a 
very appropriate anniversary on which 
for the first time to hold the assembly 
in the United States where WHO was 
born. 


FILING OF REPORTS BY COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may have until mid- 
night tonight to file reports on H. R. 
11802, H. R. 6997, H. R. 9038, and H, R. 
10111. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL LIBERATION STAMP 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced House Joint Resolution 658 to 
provide for the issuance of a special series 
of postage stamps to be known as the 
national liberation stamp. 

This resolution has special signifi- 
cance. It marks, in a sense, the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of President 
Woodrow Wilson, whose devotion to the 
political principle of national self-deter- 
mination inspired all the people of the 
world and caused the rebirth of many 
nations which had been submerged for 
many years by alien occupation and for- 
eign tyranny. 

It emphasizes the uninterrupted de- 
termination of the American people to 
support the rights of all nations, large 
and small, and their hopes that all na- 
tions and people of the world will enjoy 
man’s inalienable rights to individual 
liberty and the basic freedoms which 
form the foundation for a just and last- 
ing peace. 
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The intent of this resolution is to en- 
courage the issuance of a special series 
of postage stamps which will tell the peo- 
ple of the world of the determination of 
the American people to see the restora- 
tion of liberty and freedom to all the 
captive nations in the Communist co- 
lonialempire. In order that there would 
be no misunderstanding concerning the 
nations held in colonial bondage by the 
Russian Communists, they are spelled 
out in detail. 

It is fitting that this series of stamps be 
called the national liberation stamp. It 
is a fact of history that all nations held 
in colonial bondage by one means or 
another, have sought their national lib- 
eration. Today, throughout all of Asia 
and Africa, nations have recently won 
their independence or are engaged in the 
struggle for their national independence. 
The United States has used its good 
offices to bring about the national libera- 
tion of many of these countries. All the 
newly independent nations of the world 
can look with confidence to the United 
States as a friend, a partner, and if needs 
be, a defender against those who would 
steal their hard-won national inde- 
pendence. To the many nations en- 
slaved within the Russian Communist 
empire, such a series of stamps will serve 
as an inspiration, as a reassurance that 
the people of the United States are 
standing firmly by their time honored 
moral and political principles so well 
enunciated in the American Declaration 
of Independence. 

It is my hope that this resolution will 
be adopted before this session of Con- 
gress adjourns. Such action will en- 
courage the Post Office Department to 
complete a project which they have had 
under consideration for the past several 
weeks. Moreover, such action by Con- 
gress will give hope to all the people of 
the world at a time when it appears that 
the initiative of the West has been sub- 
merged by the Russian propaganda cam- 
paign of peaceful coexistence. My reso- 
lution reads as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 658 
Joint resolution to provide for the issuance 
of a special series of postage stamps to be 
known as the National Liberation Stamp 

Whereas the year 1956 marks the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of President Woodrow 
Wilson, who will always be remembered for 
his devotion to the principle of national self- 
determination; and 

Whereas in our time this principle has im- 
mediate application to the vast Communist 
empire, which includes Estonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Byelorussia, Ukraine, Poland, East 
Germany, Czechia, Slovakia, Hungary, Al- 
bania, Rumania, Bulgaria, North Caucasia, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Turkestan, 
Tibet, North Vietnam, China, Outer Mon- 
golia, Inner Mongolia, North Korea, and fed- 
erated Russia; and 

Whereas one of the goals of American for- 
eign policy is the restoration of liberty and 
freedom to captive nations in the Communist 
Colonial empire; and 

Whereas the Ist session of the 84th Con- 
gress expressed its opposition to Communist 
colonialism and imperialism by unanimous 
adoption of House Concurrent Resolution 
149; and 

Whereas it is fitting and proper to remind 
the world and our own people of the state of 
captivity of these enslaved nations and of 
the hopes and aspirations of their peoples for 
self-determination and independent sover- 
eignty: Now therefore be it 
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Resolved, ete., That the Postmaster General 
is authorized and directed to prepare for 
issue on as early a date as practicable during 
the year 1956 2 special series of 3-cent post- 
age stamps to serve as a reminder of the 
present state of captivity of the nations in 
the Communist Colonial Empire and of the 
aspirations of the peoples of such nations for 
self-determination and independence, such 
stamps to be in appropriate design and to be 
known as the National Liberation Stamp. 


INCREASING RATES OF, AND LIB- 
ERALIZING THE BASIS FOR PAY- 
MENT OF, NON-SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED PENSION AND SERVICE- 
CONNECTED COMPENSATION 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7886) to amend part III of Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a) to liberalize the 
basis for, and increase the monthly 
rates of, disability pension awards; and 
pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
continue throughout the day, to be con- 
fined to the bill and to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

Mr. MARTIN. . Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, does the gentle- 
man think he will need all day for gen- 
eral debate? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. From the re- 
quests that have come to me, it would 
take most of the afternoon. 

Mr. MARTIN. Most of the afternoon 
does not mean necessarily all day. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It is impos- 
sible to tell exactly how much time Mem- 
bers will request. There has been a con- 
siderable number of requests. 

Mr. MARTIN. Immediately upon the 
termination of general debate is the gen- 
tleman going to ask to start reading the 
bill today? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No more than 
the first section. There will be no 
amendments offered today. 

Mr. MARTIN. How does that inter- 
fere with the program for tomorrow? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I presume we 
shall begin reading the bill for amend- 
ment tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thought the school- 
construction bill was scheduled for to- 
morrow. 

Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. : 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin] drew a natural deduction from 
the program announced, but we could 
not commit the House exactly to the 
program as I announced it last week. I 
announced that the school-construction 
bill would follow disposition of the bill 
we are about to take up. We were hope- 
ful that it would be disposed of today. 
On the other hand there was the pos- 
sibility that the school-construction bill 
might not be brought up until Thurs- 
day, due to the fact that two of the Mem- 
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bers involved were abroad. Of course, 
at that time we did not know whether 
they would be able to get back in time 
to be here on Wednesday. I understand 
they have returned. 

So that after the disposition of this 
bill, that will be the next order of busi- 
ness. 

I agree with the gentleman; I should 
like to have the time for general debate 
shortened to, perhaps, 3 hours, if that 
could be agreed upon. Then we could 
proceed to read the bill under the 5-min- 
ute rule and have some part of it dis- 
posed of without leaving all of the read- 
ing of the bill under the 5-minute rule 
for tomorrow. 

Of course, we all appreciate the pre- 
dicament of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. If he cannot arrange it that 
way, we shall cooperate with him. On 
the other hand, if it is possible for him 
to get an agreement on limitation of 
general debate to, say, 3 hours, then we 
could continue after that in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I may say 
that members of the committee have al- 
ready asked for more than 3 hours of 
time, and I am sure there are other 
Members of the House who desire to 
speak on the bill, although they have not 
yet contacted me. 

Mr. MARTIN. What is the difficulty 
about continuing with reading the bill 
after general debate has concluded, on 
the assumption, perhaps, that all of the 
time that may be requested will not be 
used? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It is perfectly 
agreeable to the chairman of the com- 
mittee to read the bill after concluding 
general debate. 

Mr. McCORMACE. In other words, 
after general debate has been disposed 
of, if it is not too late, we can go right 
into the reading of the bill for amend- 
ments? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is per- 
fectly agreeable to the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, one fur- 
ther question. The school construction 
bill will follow this bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are some 
conference reports that will be brought 
in tomorrow. There is the conference 
report on the public works appropriation 
bill; there is the conference report on 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare for tomorrow. 
But the next legislative business will be 
the school construction bill. There 
might also be a conference report on the 
water pollution bill. Of course, we are 
all anxious to dispose of these conference 
reports as soon as possible. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, pursuing 
this matter just a little further, I am 
asking this information for the guidance 
of Members so that they may be able 
better to make their own plans. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts understands the 
purpose of the inquiry. 

Mr. MARTIN. We are to take the 
school construction bill up after several 
conference reports are disposed of and 
after the veterans bill has been disposed 
of. Is the gentleman going to run Fri- 
day and Saturday, if necessary, on the 
school construction bill? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. However, I 
want to advise the House frankly that if 
the school construction bill is disposed 
of this week and it should happen on a 
Friday or Saturday there will be no votes 
taken until the following Monday, be- 
cause there is a convention of the Re- 
publican Party in Indiana and, in ac- 
cordance with our procedure, which I 
think is a proper one, I am going to pro- 
tect all Members of all States who have 
problems of that kind, either conven- 
tions or primaries. I know the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts feels as I do. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. I desire to continue 
the discussion of the school construction 
bill for just 1 minute. As I understand, 
today we debate the veterans bill and 
read it for amendment tomorrow. I 
think we would have to be rather opti- 
mistic if we were to assume that we 
would get through with it before late 
tomorrow afternoon. Then we will enter 
the debate on the school construction bill 
after the conference reports the gentle- 
man has mentioned; and I understand 
15 or two of them are quite controver- 
sial. 

Mr. McCORMACK. One at least. 

Mr. BARDEN. Then we will take the 
rest of Thursday afternoon, with no 
votes on Friday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I mean no roll- 
call votes. That does not mean votes 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BARDEN. I want to say this to 
the gentleman, that the school construc- 
tion bill is quite controversial, pro and 
con. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
eh Massachusetts is aware of that 

act. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am not at all en- 
couraged over disposing of it on a Sat- 
urday meeting, because I think the gen- 
tleman readily recognizes the difficulty 
ye would be operating under on Satur- 

ay. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What would the 
gentleman do if he were leader? We 
have to protect Members in their con- 
ventions and primaries. I know the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina is just as 
strong in thinking that as both gentle- 
men from Massachusetts. Let us go 
along. Iam making this statement, that 
the next order of legislative business 
after the disposition of the pension bill 
is the school construction bill. I am in 
that position and I have to adhere to it, 
with all due respect to my friend. 

Mr. BARDEN. I know the gentleman 
respects me just as I do him. I know 
that I have it at heart to consider the 
convenience of the Members as he does. 
I am, not trying to arouse any contro- 
versy in that field. However, I do think 
I have more than just the normal re- 
sponsibility for this piece of legislation. 
There is a lot of inquiry made of me 
requesting some degree of certainty. If 
the gentleman is not in a position to 
give that at this time, I will bear with 
him, and maybe this afternoon or in 
the morning we can discuss it further. 
I know the gentleman is cooperative and 
will cooperate with me, and the gentle- 
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man knows I will do the same with him. 
But what I interrupted the gentleman 
for is just to let the House membership 
know that at least the situation is not 
wholly firm at this moment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We will let the 
gentleman’s statement stand without 
any further comment. 

Mr. MARTIN. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
my understanding is that the time will 
be equally divided between the chairman 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
and the ranking minority member? 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly the 
request the gentleman from Texas made. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentle- 
woman object to the vote, or what is she 
doing? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No; 
I just make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. I accept the vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
desire to be sharp with the gentlewoman, 
but unless she objects to the vote the 
House is already in the Committee of 
the Whole, because that is the question 
the Chair put. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7886, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
use. 

Mr. Chairman, during the war I went 
into France with a group of 1,000 men. 
Six months later 300 of that thousand 
had been killed and 500 had been wound- 
ed. Now, I am not attempting to inject 
any emotion in the consideration of a 
bill for veterans. But I certainly could 
not live with myself if I did not try to be 
honest with the men I served with dur- 
ing the war—and to be a part of bringing 
a bill to the floor of the House which 
I am convinced in my own mind has no 
chance of becoming law would not be 
treating those men right.. When we had 
only a few veterans we could do a lot for 
them. Today we have approximately 22 
million veterans. By 1985, according to 
the Census Bureau, we will have a popu- 
lation of approximately 221 million peo- 
ple, with 110 million being either veter- 
ans, their families, or dependents. For 
that reason, I believe it is time we take 
a new look at our whole veterans’ pro- 
gram, I think everyone will agree that 
our basic program must deal with wid- 
ows, orphans, disabled veterans, and de- 
pendent mothers and fathers, and those 
veterans who cannot take care of them- 
selves. The veteran population is so 
large that when we try to go beyond that 
we are asking for trouble and will seri- 
ously jeopardize our entire veterans’ pro- 
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gram. I have tried as hard as I know 
how to work out some kind of honest, 
sincere veterans’ program that our coun- 
try can live with and accept, and which 
will deal fairly with all veterans. Each 
year veterans’ groups come to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs with any- 
where from 50 to 200 mandates request- 
ing passage by the Congress. 

What legislation we pass, they take 
credit for it. What legislation we do 
not pass, they blame us for. There is no 
committee in the Congress that has had 
the membership turnover of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. In the 81st 
Congress there were 44 percent new 
members on the committee. In the 82d 
Congress, 55 percent. In the 83d and 
84th Congresses 57 percent. That turn- 
over should prove that it is not easy to 
serve on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

We have a bill before this House, as I 
said before, that I do not think has a 
chance of becoming law. As far asI am 
personally concerned, it is a fraud upon 
the veterans to lead them to believe that 
there is a chance of its becoming law. 
A number of Members of this House have 
worked with me and tried to get a piece 
of legislation in shape that we can rea- 
sonably expect to become law. Before 
it is over with you will have a chance 
to vote for probably two substitutes. I 
can only speak for the one I prepared. 
That substitute will give a 10 percent 
across-the-board increase for every dis- 
abled veteran. It will give more of an 
increase than 10 percent to those vet- 
erans who are 100-percent disabled— 
that rate would be $225—and who do not 
receive a statutory award. It will give 
an increase to non-service-connected 
veterans who require aid and an attend- 
ant. Today that non-service-connected 
veteran who requires aid and an attend- 
ant receives $135.45. This substitute will 
increase that to $150. 

This substitute will cost about $170 
million. We have considerable assur- 
ance that this bill has a chance of becom- 
ing law. The bill before the Congress 
now, in my opinion, has no chance of 
becoming law; and, as I said, it is a fraud 
upon the veterans to attempt to pass it. 

It is most important that you under- 
stand our present veterans’ program. 
We have a very large, tremendous vet- 
erans’ program today. I am going to 
spend some time running through this 
program to show you something of the 
size and scope of our present program. 

Just as an example of the size of our 
Veterans’ Administration program today, 
the Administration employs 177,000 peo- 
ple. They receive approximately 120 
million pieces of mail a year. They 
maintain records of 230 million veterans 
and families. 

We have a hospital program that pro- 
vides daily 132,000 beds in 173 different 
hospitals and 17 domiciliaries. 

The Administration of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is guardian for 237,000 children and 
110,000 adults. Since the end of World 
War II, veterans and their families have 
made more than 130 million visits and 
70 million telephone calls to the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs contact offices. 

I contend that we have a very fine 
veterans’ program, but we have reached 
the point where we must decide which 
way we are going in the future and what 
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we can afford to do in the best interests 
of the veteran and the Nation gener- 
ally. In my opinion, every dollar we 
appropriate to non-service-connected 
cases, we take away from the service- 
connected disabled. We are spending 
7 percent of the Nation’s annual income 
on the veterans’ program. 

I want to run through a few charts 
and try to show you something of what 
our program is today. 

First, from World War IT we have 
15,377,000 veterans in civilian life. 
From the Korean conflict we have 4,564,- 
000. From World War I, 3,077,000. 
From prior wars, 128,000. 

Today we have a non-service- con- 
nected program that gives a veteran who 
has had 90 days war service or more, 
with an honorable discharge, who, if 
single, has an income limitation of 
$1,400; and, if married, $2,700, and who 
is, first, less than 55 years of age, who 
has a single permanent disability of 60 
percent, or 2 or more permanent disabil- 
ities, or, second, 1 of which is 40 percent, 
combined with other disabilities in a 
total of 70 percent, today can receive 
$66.15. If he is 60 and has a 50-percent 
rating, 2 or more disabilities and is un- 
employable, he can receive $66.15. 
When he is 65, if he has 10-percent dis- 
ability and unemployment, he can re- 
ceive $66.15, or $78.75. 

On the pension roll as of April 30 this 
year we have 582,000 veterans; that is, 
non-service-connected. 

The Veterans’ Administration tells us 
that the present increase is 5,000 per 
month, and that by the year 1961 there 
will be one million veterans on the non- 
service-connected pension rolls. 

Let me emphasize that I am not talk- 
ing about the bill we are considering. I 
am referring to the existing program. 

Last year the total appropriations for 
compensation of pensions amounted to 
$2,629,000,000. I want to say right here 
that there have been a lot of things said 
about these cost estimates. The na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion in articles in the paper have said 
that they were fantastic and that there 
was no basis of fact for them, yet I have 
been told that the American Legion 
head sent a private consultant, an ac- 
tuary expert to check those figures at 
the Veterans’ Administration and found 
them accurate and took no exception as 
to the figures or the accuracy and that 
there was nothing fantastic about them. 
So far as I know they are very accurate. 
If anyone has information otherwise I 
would like him to give it to me. I have 
questioned VA and they have no protests 
before them as to the accuracy of their 
estimates. 

For service-connected compensation 
we expended $1,829,000,000; for disa- 
bility $1,428,000,000; death $401 million 
in 1955. 

For the non-service-connected there is 
a total of $800 million; for nonservice 
disability $537 million; for nonservice 
death $263 million expended in 1955. 

Let us look at the year 2000. If we 
do not pass another bill, do not change 
the law as it is today, for the year 2000 
the cost of the present program will be 
$4,768,000,000. I do not know what the 
economy of our country is going to be in 
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the year 2000. It may be double its pres- 
ent level; Ido not know. Iam not going 
to try to venture a guess. This is just 
the estimate of what the present com- 
pensation and pension programs will 
cost in the year 2000. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The figure of $4 
billion the gentleman is giving us for 
the year 2000 is the annual cost of the 
present program at that time. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Yes, the an- 
nual cost of the present compensation 
and pension program at that time. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Does the gentle- 
man have also cumulative figures which 
show the cost of the present program up 
to the year 2000? There has been a 
great deal of publicity about cumulative 
costs. I wonder if the gentleman has the 
cumulative volume of cost by the year 
2000? I think it would be helpful to 
have it. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I do not know 
exactly, but if we figure that it would 
be half of the cost of the present bill 
and if the cumulative cost under the 
present bill is estimated at $148 million, 
I would assume as a wild guess it would 
be something over $70 billions. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
would assume, then, in estimating the 
cumulative cost if the annual rate is 
$2,600,000,000 and it is going to cost 
$4 billion at the year 2000, the gentle- 
man thinks the cumulative cost would 
be something over $70 billion? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That would 
be a wild guess. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. This next 

chart shows the cost estimate of H. R. 
7886. It was prepared by the Veterans’ 
Administration. Section 1 for increased 
pensions for World War I, I, and Ko- 
rean veterans the first year would cost 
$536,150,000 ; the fifth year's cost is $936,- 
556,000; and the total cumulative cost 
by the year 2000 would be $86,267,000,000. 
Let me emphasize that this is for non- 
pode pensions alone and is additional 
cost. 
Section 2 which gives the widows of 
World War II and Korea veterans the 
same pension rights as widows of World 
War I. Members should realize that to- 
day when a World War I veteran dies 
his wife if she has an income of less 
than $1,400 is eligible for pension. If a 
World War II or a Korean war veteran 
dies, the veteran must die with a serv- 
ice-connected disability or his widow re- 
ceives nothing. If there is no service 
connection she is not entitled to a pen- 
sion. 

To equalize those pension rights would 
cost $126,335,000 the first year, $218,118- 
000 the fifth year and $36,481,000,000 to- 
tal cumulative cost by the year 2000. 

Section 3 which increases the pensions 
for widows of World War I and II vet- 
erans and Korean veterans from $50.40 
to $75, also some increase for the chil- 
dren, would cost $106,133,000 the first 
year, $133,549,000 is the fifth year cost, 
and $6,507,000,000 is the cumulative cost 
by the year 2000. 

Section 4 which increases the pensions 


of Spanish-American War veteran wid- 
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ows from $67.73 to $75 costs $19,473,000 
the first year, the fifth-year cost is $19,- 
500,000 and the year 2000 cumulative 
cost is $309 million. 

So the total in the bill before the 
House, the total cumulative cost, by the 
year 2000 is $129,564,000,000. The total 
first year’s cost on all non-service-con- 
nected pensions in the bill is $788,385,000, 
the fifth year cost is $1,307,723,000. The 
year 2000 cumulative cost is $129,564,- 
000,000 for non-service-connected pen- 
sions. 

Today our compensation rates run 
from 10 percent to 100 percent, which is 
added as Title II to the bill. 

TITLE II. SERVICE-CONNECTED COMPENSATION 


Title II relates exclusively, as I have 
already indicated, to compensation for 
service-connected disability or death for 
veterans and widows and/or children. 

Section 5 increases the basic compen- 
sation structure now available to vet- 
erans of all wars who are suffering from 
service-connected disabilities. A veteran 
totally disabled today receives $181 
monthly and this bill would increase the 
rate to $250, a 38 percent increase over 
the existing level. Appropriate in- 
creases are also granted to lesser dis- 
abilities. For example, a veteran 10 
percent disabled today receives $17. 
The bill proposes to increase his rate to 
$20, or an increase of approximately 17 
percent. The position of the adminis- 
tration is indicated by the following quo- 
tation from the Veterans’ Administration 
report: 

It would appear that disability and death 
compensation rates were deemed to be appro- 
priate and adequate by the Congress when it 
enacted the proposal which became Public 
Law 695, 83d Congress, on August 28, 1954. 
In this connection, it is noted that the Con- 
sumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor, for August 1954 was 115 points and 
for January 1956, 114.6 points (1947-49 - 100 
points), a slight decrease. It is not believed 
that the increases proposed by the bill, which 
involve a first year’s cost of over $183 million, 
can be justified under the available facts, 


The first-year cost is estimated at 
$237,197,000. Fifth-year cost of $248,- 
482,000 and a cumulative cost by the year 
2000 of $9,280,000,000. 

Section 6 increases the statutory award 
rates from the present level of $47 to 
$55 monthly. The rate for arrested 
tuberculosis increases from $67 to $75, 
and the overall ceiling on compensation 
is increased from $420 to $450 a month. 
These rates are for the more severely 
disabled—men who have lost arms and 
legs, blindness, suffered deafness and 
other disabilities which are considered 
so serious as to warrant a special rate 
above that provided for a veteran rated 
totally disabled. ‘The first-year cost is 
estimated at $11,141,000, rising slightly 
at the fifth year to $13,979,000 with a 
cumulative cost of $482 million. 

Sections 7, 8, 9, and 10 relate entirely 
and exclusively to veterans of World War 
I who are rated under the 1925 schedule 
of rating disabilities and who hold, in 
many instances, what are termed pro- 
tected awards, awards which are under 
the 1925 schedule but cannot qualify at a 
liberal rate under the current schedule in 
use, namely, the one promulgated in 
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1945. These facts are consistent with 
the rates provided in sections 5 and 6. 

Section 11 provides increases for, as 
well as liberalizing the basis of, addi- 
tional compensation to veterans who 
have dependents. Under the provisions 
of Public Law 877 of the 80th Congress 
as amended, a veteran who is 50 percent 
or more disabled is entitled to additional 
compensation for his wife, child, or de- 
pendent parent. For example, a man 
rated 100 percent disabled today re- 
ceives $181 a month. If he has a wife, 
he would receive $25 additional. If he is 
rated 50 percent disabled, however, he 
would receive 50 percent of $25, or $12.50 
a month additional. Section 11 removes 
the 50 percent requirement in the pres- 
ent law and makes veterans with a disa- 
bility as small as 10 percent eligible for 
this increased compensation. In addi- 
tion it increases the basic rates for a wife 
and no child from $21 to $25 or an in- 
crease of approximately 19 percent, with 
appropriate increases for the other clas- 
sifications. The position of the admin- 
istration is set forth in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration report which states: 

The legislative history of this legislation 
discloses that the basic reason for author- 
izing (the benefit) was to assist that group 
of seriously disabled veterans who are not 
generally in a position to supplement their 
compensation payments by other income, It 
is not believed that such a need for assist- 
ance exists in the case of less disabled vet- 
erans (rated 10 through 49 percent) to the 
extent that it would warrant the additional 
8 the Government of over $100 million 
yearly. 


Bureau of the Budget recommends 
against favorable consideration of the 
bill. 

The first-year cost is estimated at 
$143,308,000, with a slight decrease in 
the fifth year to $140,029,000, and a 
cumulative cost in the year 2000 of $4,- 
719,000,000. 

Section 12 proposes to increase the 
rates provided for widows and/or chil- 
dren where veterans’ deaths were due 
to service. The present rate for a child- 
less widow is $87 a month. Section 12 
would increase that rate to $125 monthly 
or an increase of 43 percent with appro- 
priate increases for widows with children 
and for a child without a mother. The 
estimated cost in the first year of this 
section is $82,112,000, rising approxi- 
mately $5 million at the fifth year 
to make that year cost $87,510,- 
000, with a cumulative cost at the 
year 2000 of $3,528,000,000. This sec- 
tion is in direct conflict wtih the pro- 
visions of H. R. 7089, the so-called sur- 
vivors benefits bill which passed the 
House of Representatives on July 13, 
1955, and which has recently been re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. This latter legislation seeks to set up 
an entirely new and comprehensive sys- 
tem of survivor benefits. 

Section 13 is the only provision in the 
bill which is favored by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and it increases the burial 
allowance from the present $150 to $200, 
or an increase of 33 percent. The first- 
year cost is estimated at $5,500,000, ris- 
ing to $7,750,000 at the fifth year, with 
a cumulative cost of $638,000,000 by the 
year 2000. 

The total cost for the first year is $1,- 
282,985,000, $1,805,473,000 the fifth year, 
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with a cumulative cost of $148,211,000,000 
by the year 2000. It is interesting to note 
that the pension costs for the first year 
are two-thirds of the total first-year cost 
of the bill. By the fifth year the pension 
costs triple the cost of service-connected 
compensation and for the cumulative 
cost to the year 2000 the pension costs 
are 6% times that of the compensation. 
From the time of the Revolution until 
the end of 1955 this Government has 
spent, for all veterans’ purposes, approxi- 
mately $81 billion. This bill proposes it 
spend, in the next 45 years, only $15 bil- 
lion less than double that amount. Out 
of the total cumulative cost of this bill 
service-connected veterans and their de- 
pendents would receive only one-sixth of 
what veterans and dependents of non- 
service-connected cases would receive. 

Title IV contains sections 14, 15, 16, 
and 17. These relate to repealers and 
amendments. Section 17 provides that 
this bill, should it be enacted, would take 
effect on the first day of the second cal- 
endar month following enactment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I ask the gen- 
tleman, How many of these Spanish- 
American War widows will be living in 
the year 2000? The gentleman has in- 
creased it to $309 million. It is only 
$19,473,000 for the first year. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I believe 
there are 80,000 Spanish-American War 
widows living today. The cost estimates 
of VA are based on actuary tables of 
life expectancy. Of course this group 
is declining rapidly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. You have it from 
1956 to 2000. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It is the 
cumulative cost for Spanish-American 
War widows. 

Mr. HOLLAND. They will not be liv- 
ing in the year 2000. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. This group 
will decline each year. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. What is the aver- 
age age of those 80,000 widows today? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I think the 
Spanish-American War veteran is about 
78 and the widow is something less than 
that, about 76 years. 

Projected number of living Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans,’ by age group, 1955-75, 
as of June 30 

[Thousands] 


4 Service between Apr. 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, 
4 Less than 500. 
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Mr..McDONOUGH. It can certainly 
be presumed that by the year 2,000 many 
of them are not going to be alive. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Idonot think 
any of them will be living. That is the 
cumulative cost to the year 2,000. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would not in- 
terrupt the gentleman’s fine presenta- 
tion but for one thing. The question of 
cost is the primary concern before this 
House and the biggest question mark 
over this entire matter right now. Like 
the gentleman, I have been a member of 
a group that has been seeking to reduce 
that cost and we are seriously concerned 
at the cost items given by the Veterans’ 
Administration which have been sup- 
plied on this bill. The gentleman a 
moment ago in response to my question 
about the cost of this present program 
by the year 2,000 stated that the $4 
billion figure which he supplied was an 
annual cost figure at that time. He said 
the present cost is $2,629,000,000 and he 
estimated that the cumulative cost by 
the year 2,000 of the present program 
would be around $70 billion, and the 
gentleman very frankly admitted that 
was a wild guess. The gentleman will 
concede, I hope, if you take $2,600,000,- 
000 and $4 billion and arrive at a rough 
average figure between those two figures 
for the 45-year period, you will get a 
figure of around $3,350,000,000, which is 
roughly the difference between the 
$2,629,000,000 and the $4 billion, is that 
not about right? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
all right to me. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. When you mul- 
tiply $3,250,000,000, average annual cost, 
by 45, you get a total cumulative cost of 
the present program of $146,250,000,000 
rather than the $70 billion cumulative 
cost which the chairman supplied a mo- 
ment ago as an admitted guess on this 
subject. I only introduce this question 
to the gentleman for this purpose. I 
seriously question that you can rely at 
all upon a 20-year or a 45-year cumula- 
tive cost estimate on a program that has 
such imponderable factors as the level 
of the national economy, the level of the 
national income of the people, increas- 
ing rates of social security, which would 
operate to disqualify many veterans be- 
ing eligible for these pension payments, 
and many other factors. I think the 
gentleman will concede that if there has 
been a 50 percent error in the estimated 
cumulative cost—— 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Surely the 
gentleman from Oklahoma is not going 
to expect me in a minute and a half to 
make a guess and discuss it as an honest 
guess. These cost estimates have been 
checked and doublechecked, and if the 
gentleman has anybody down there to 
check them and can refute them, I would 
like to know it. We will give you the 
name of the company that the Legion 
hired to check the VA figures, who went 
away saying they could find nothing 
wrong with them. I do not know what 
it would cost some private firm to check 
the figures, but if the gentleman can get 


That sounds 
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somebody, I think the committee could 
furnish some funds to get the cost 
checked. If the gentleman says the 
present program’s cumulative cost is 
$146 billion and this bill will cost an- 
other $148 billion on top of that $146 
1 it seems to me worth checking 
nto. 


Veterans in civil lije, Apr. 30, 1956 


Wd os Se ere 15, 377, 000 
Korean conflict 2 4, 564, 000 
S ( ( —— 3, 077, 000 
ooo 128, 000 
— 22, 291, 000 

1 Estimated. 


Includes 855,000 who also served in World 
War II. 

Includes Indian wars, Civil War, Spanish- 
American War, and regular establishment 
disabled on VA compensation rolls. 


Present pension program for World War I, II, 
and Korean veterans, compared with pro- 
posals contained in H. R. 7886 as reported 

H. R. 7886 as 
reported 

Same. 


Existing law 


Discharge under conditions 
other than dishonorable, 

Service of 90 days or more 

Income limits of $1,400 and 
$2,700. 

Less than age 55 (single 
permanent disability of 
60 percent or 2 or more 
permanent disabilities, 1 
of which is 40 percent in 
degree combined with 
other permanent disabili- 
ties to a total of 70 per- 
cent and unemployability 
attributable thereto). 

Age 55 (single permanent 
disability or combination 
of permanent disabilities 
rated 60 percent and 
unemployability attribut- 
able thereto). 

Age 60 (50 percent rating 
for single or 2 or 
more permanent disabil- 
ities and unemployability 
attributable thereto). 

Age 65 (10 percent rating 


Same, 
Same. 


Same. 


Same. 


Same, 


Presumed to be 


for single or 2 or permanently 
more permanent disabil- and totally 
ities and unemployability disabled; no 
attributable thereto), unemploy- 


ability find- 
ing required. 
Rates: $85 
Under 65 years of age or 
on pension rolls less 
than 10 years, $6615. 
65 years of age or on pen- 
sion rolls 10 years, 
$78.75. 
Including aid and attend- 
ance allowance, $135.45. 
Credit for overseas serv- 
ice, no provision. 


$105 * 


$150 


Rates increased 
20 percent for 
overseas serv- 
ice. 

World War I, II, and Korean veterans on 

pension rolls: 


Number on rolls April 30, 1956.. 582, 000 
Average monthly increase dur- 
ing calendar year 1955. 5, 500 
Estimated number on rolls fiscal 
W190 1, 000, 000 


3 Source: Bureau of the Budget. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. I share the gen- 
tleman’s apprehension about the cost of 
the present program. As the gentleman 
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knows, I will be associated with the pro- 
posed substitute. It will reduce the cost 
of this present bill before the House by 
over $600 million a year. But, at the 
same time, I feel that these estimates 
over a cumulative period of time are sub- 
ject to considerable question and point 
to the fact in the instance of the cumu- 
lative cost under the present program 
that there is certainly a wide range of 
difference in the estimate of the gentle- 
man and the estimate which I have ar- 
rived at here by another method of cal- 
culation. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Now, in to- 
day’s program for our service-connected 
compensation cases we have a total of 
2,076,026 veterans receiving service-con- 
nected compensation today. I am not 
going to run through all these figures. I 
believe everybody can see them. The 
present bill would increase from $17 for 
10 percent to $20, and up to 90 percent 
disability from $163 to $180 and total 
disability from $181 to $250. I am not 
going to run through all of those figures 
and take up the time of the House, but 
you can see the number of veterans to- 
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day on the compensation rolls. I am 
showing these charts merely for the sake 
of demonstrating that we have a veter- 
ans program today that is something to 
see. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Will 
you put those charts in the RECORD? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I will be glad 
to. 


Cost projection of existing pension and compensation laws ! 


Total compensation and pension 
Service-connected compensation, subtotal 


$2, 629, 000, 000 | $3, 227, 000, 000 


Actual 1955 


1, 434, 000, 000 
453, 000, 000 


$3, 549,000,000 | $3,724, 000,000 | $4, 940, 000,000 | 84, 768, 000, 000 
1, 829, 000, 000 000 


Projected 


i 
1, 116, 000, 000 


859,000, 000 
257, 000, 000 


1, 340, 000, 000 


1, 024, 000, 000 
316, 000, 000 


1, 371, 000, 000 
333, 000, 000 


5 
3, 652, 000, 000 
3, 100, 000,000 | 3, 410, 000, 000 
336, 000, 000 236, 000, 000 


} Assumptions: 


(1) No 7 — in economic conditions affecting demand and eligibility for 


terans’ Administration benefits. 


8 NO: — 5 in benefit rates, eligibility Sea pr 
med stren; 
rough an annual turnover of 700,000 (current rate). 


3 Armed Forces to maintain a comb 


Bec. Increased pensions for 
Wort War T II, and Korean 


1 $536, 150, 000 


1 
as World War I widows... 126, 000 
3. Wido (Wor! 1 
War I, II ot “ad a sirane A 
tae 106, 427, 000 
Sec. 4. Increasing Spanish War 


19, 473, 000 
Total for pension 


pe ean characteristics. 


2 $936, 556, 000 


218, 118, 000. 


(5) After 1 
receive 
of about 3,000,000 men 


Cost estimate of H. R. 7886 


veterans with dependen! 
See. 


Sec. 5. Increasing basic rates of 
compensation 10 percent, $20; 


Sec. 6. Increasing statutory awards; 
raises ceiling on compensation 


Soc. 11. 9 —— — — for 

12. Increases rate for 1. — 
from 887 to $125 monthly; also 
children and parents’ rates. 


(4) Persons who ~ shag Sew rani Armed Forces after Jan. 31, 1955, to be eligible for 


„ that 50 oxen of all veterans who are 65 or more years old will 
non-serviee-connected disabilit ty pensions, 


Source: Bureau of Budget. 


Cumulative 
cost, year 2000 


$11, 141, 000 


$482, 000, 000 


4, 719, 000, 000 


3, 528, 000, 000 
18, 009, 000. 000 
— — — 


638, 000. 000 
148, 211, 000, 000 


$88,706,000 attributable to 20-percent differential for overseas service, 


: $183,227,000 attributable to 20-percent differentia: for overseas service, 


3 $22,829 million attributable to 20-percent differential for overseas service. 


Compensation rates for service-connected disabilities—existing law versus H. R. 7886 


Type of disability 


) nt 


A 10-percent disability 
e) 30-pei X 


i) We disability 
Or — ̃ — 


! Also included in number shown by degree of disability above. 


Type of disability 


(k) Loss, or loss of use of a crea! 
or 1 hand, or blindness of 1 eye, rates (a) to 


$17 $20 increased monthly by 
33 40 
— — 167,247 
66 80 Fl , 
9¹ 100 rate increased mont hl. each loss or loss of 

109 120 J. ENET 

127 140 ® or loss of use of both hands, or both feet, 

145 160 hand and 1 foot, or blind both eyes, or in 

163 180 aid und attendance, monthly 

181 200 3,757 
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Compensation rates for service-connected disabilities—ezisting law versus H. R. 7886—Continued 


Rates Service- 


— — ma a Rates under | connec 
under R. veterans under H. R. veterans 
Type of disability existing | 7886 as 8 Type of disability existing | 7886 as 2 
law reported | J a 30, law reported | June 30, 
1 
(m) Loss, or loss of use of 2 extremities at a level, (0) Suffered disability under conditions which 
preventing natural elbow or knee action with would entitle him to 2 or more rates in (/) to 
thesis in place, or suffered blindness in (n), no condition being considered twice, or 
th eyes, rendering him helpless, monthly suffered total deafness in combination with 
compensation $350 $1, 953 total blindness, monthly compensation $420 $450 $3, 750 
(n) Loss of 2 extremities so near shoulder or hip as (p) In event disabled person's service-incurred dis- 
to prevent use of prosthetic appliance, or abilities exceed requirements for any of rates. 
anatomical loss of both eyes, monthly com- prescribed, Administrator, in his discretion, 
DONO A ON a AE one snot AES 400 335 may allow next higher rate, or intermediate 
rate, but in no event Im excess 0 420 450 2, 619 
% Minimum rate for arrested tuberculosis... ..... 67 75 44,213 


H. R. 7886, non-service-connected pension 
rates versus disability and death compen- 
sation rates 

Rates (dollars) 

Non-service-connected pension 

(at age 65, with 90 days’ 
service, no disability and 
incomes less than $1,400 
and $2,700): 
Stateside service 
Overseas serviee. 


Service-connected disability 
compensation: 
30-percent disability 60 
40-percent disability. 80 
50-percent disability. 100 
60-percent disability.. ae 120 


Service-connected death com- 
pensation—dependents of 
deceased veteran: 


N 125 
1 child— mother also de- 
75 
100 


Program for World War I veterans and 
their dependents 


1. Adjusted compensation 
(bonus) : 


Average amount -= 

2. Veterans receiving com- 
pensation or pension: 
Service-connected com- 
pensation ($17 to $420 


per month) 231, 500 
Non- service - connected 
pension ($66.15, $78.75, 
or 8135.45 —— 513, 400 
Current net average 
monthly additions to 
pension rolls 5, 000 
Estimated number on 
pension rolls fiscal 
FORT 2000 ome Speen nse 840, 000 
3. Dependents receiving 
compensation or pen- 
sion: 
Compensation: 
Mes 33, 800 
Ohildren P ER SA 4, 200 
io 20, 100 
Pension: 
N ee a S 299, 000 
A aa 96, 000 
CF 
4. Medical care: 
In VA and private or 
State hospitals paid 
DENA ot 45, 000 
In VA domiciliaries and 
State homes 21,000 
5. Insurance: 
Term policies in force 21,100 
Permanent policies in 
og ee 367, 700 
Receiving disability in- 
come of $5.75 per 
$1,000 of insurance 24, 400 


1 Source: Bureau of the Budget. 
? Number in State homes estimated. 


Program for World War I veterans and 
their dependents—Continued 
6. Rehabilitation: 
Total cost of vocational 
rehabilitation train- 


ing program $644, 865, 000 
Number who received 
W 180, 000 


7. Burial allowance of $150. 
8. Preference in Federal em- 
ployment. 


VA expenditures per serviceman in World 
Wars I and H (adjusted to 1955 dollars *) 


World | World 


Item 


Warl | War II 
Expenditures per serviceman: ? 
In fiscal year 10568 $250 $130 
Cumulative through June 30, 
:..... entre $7, 300 $3, 100 
Through the Ist 15 years of 
ie $1, 900 $3, 100 
World War I bonus pe Ree eee 
See . 
Average length of service (months) 12 30 
Average age, June 30, 1955 (years) - 61.3 36, 2 


1 As measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics Index 
of Consumer Prices (1947-49 = 100). 

2 Estimated average expenditures on behalf of World 
Wars I and II veterans from appropriated funds, 


Now, in the present bill, as I said to 
begin with, my conscience requires me 
to direct my efforts toward doing some- 
thing for service-connected before I even 
consider mnon-service-connected cases. 
Under the present bill a non-service-con- 
nected veteran age 65 with 90 days’ serv- 
ice, not going overseas, meeting the in- 
come limit could receive $105, and yet the 
veteran who was in combat, who had 
part of his hand shot off, and who has a 
50-percent disability would only get $100. 
We find that kind of disparity all the 
way through the bill. That is another 
reason why I could not support it. 

Throughout this campaign to increase 
the non-service-connected pension, there 
has been the slogan of the World War 
I veterans that they were the forgotten 
men. I want to run through the figures 
to show what World War I veterans have 
received. 

First, World War I veterans received 
a bonus which cost $3,873,000,000, which 
was an average of $937 apiece. There 
are 231,500 World War I veterans re- 
ceiving service compensation of some- 
where between $17 and $420 a month. 
There are 513,400 World War I veter- 
ans receiving non-service-connected 
pensions. There are 5,000 a month being 
added to this figure. 

It is estimated that on the pension 
rolls alone by the year 1960 there will 
be 840,000. Today the World War I vet- 


eran’s widow receives much better con- 
sideration than the World War II or 
Korean veteran’s widow. According to 
the Veterans’ Administration, the pen- 
sion they receive was equivalent to about 
$13,806 insurance policy on the day the 
legislation was passed. 

World War I veterans are receiving the 
same medical care in the domiciliary, 
State homes and hospitals as all the 
other veterans. There are 45,000 World 
War I veterans in the hospitals, 21,000 
in the Veterans’ Administration domi- 
ciliary and State homes. 

Also, during the World War I period, 
we had a vocational rehabilitation train- 
ing program which cost $644,885,000. 
And, of course, they receive a burial al- 
lowance of $150, and insurance. 

There is one other chart to which I 
wish to call attention concerning how 
veterans of World War I and World War 
II veterans, have been treated. You 
are being told that the World War I 
veteran is the forgotten man. Statistics 
furnished by the VA do not substantiate 
this. In fiscal year 1955, the average 
per capita expenditure for World War I 
veterans was $250; for World War II vet- 
erans it was $130. The cumulative fig- 
ures through June 30, 1955, were $7,300, 
total per capita expenditure for the 
World War I veteran, and $3,100 for the 
World War II veteran. 

Of course, it has been many years since 
World War I was over. There is, of 
course, a great difference between the 
number of World War I and World War 
II veterans. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Do the 
figures for World War II veterans in- 
clude schooling and housing provisions 
passed by the Congress? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. They include 
the total cost, the total amount of money 
spent on World War II veterans. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Including 
the cost of the provisions of the GI bill? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Yes. Of 
course, you have more World War II 
veterang that have never received any 
benefits than you had total World War I 
veterans, 

The next figure, to me, is important. 
The cumulative cost through the first 15 
years of benefits for World War I vet- 
erans was $3,400; for World War II vet- 
erans, it was $3,100. The average length 
of service of World War I veterans was 
12 months and of World War II veterans 
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30 months. The average ages are 61 
years and 36 years. Viewed on any 
basis the World War I veteran has 
shared fully with the World War II vet- 
eran. 

So far as I can find out, in an honest 
and sincere effort, that is the situation 
as far as World War I veterans are con- 
cerned. I do not feel they are the for- 
gotten men. There is no question that 
the programs available for World War II 
men were certainly greater in number 
than those available to World War I 
veterans. 

A great deal of the mail which I have 
received complains that the World War I 
veteran has not been treated fairly and 
that the World War II veteran has re- 
ceived a great deal more consideration. 
It is a fact that the benefits for each of 
our recent wars are not identical. On 
the other hand, it is not a fact that 
World War I veterans have received less 
consideration from a dollar standpoint 
than veterans of World War II. There 
are three primary ways in which the 
World War I veteran enjoys an advan- 
tage over the World War II veteran. 

First. Every World War I veteran was 
paid a bonus which averaged over $900. 
The total cost of this bonus was $3,873,- 
000,000. 

Second. Widows of veterans of World 
War I may receive a pension upon the 
death of the veteran, while widows of 
World War II can receive a pension only 
if their husband had a service-connected 
disability at the time of his death. This 
means that only about 10 percent of 
World War II widows will be able to 
qualify for a pension under existing law, 
while all World War I widows qualify. 
This pension provision for World War I 
widows became effective January 1, 1945. 
Based on the average ages of World War 
I veterans and widows on the date of 
enactment, the passage of that legisla- 
tion by Congress was the equivalent of 
handing to the World War I veteran a 
paid up life insurance policy for his 
widow for $13,806.40. 

Third. World War I veterans were 
granted liberal presumptions of dis- 
ability following World War I and are 
protected by a series of protected awards 
which are favorable to many of those 
drawing disability compensation. 

The same general provisions concern- 
ing eligibility for most other benefits, 
such as insurance, medical and hospital 
care and burial allowances are available 
to all war veterans. The veterans of 
World War II and Korea have received 
readjustment benefits. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that there are more veterans of 
World War II who have never received 
any readjustment benefit whatever than 
the total number of World War I vet- 
erans. It is a fact also that the average 
length of service for veterans of World 
War I was 12 months as compared with 
30 months for veterans of World War II. 

There are all kinds of inequities in our 
program today. There are many Mem- 
bers of the House who know I tried to 
stop the Bradley Commission. The rea- 
son I wanted to stop it is because I felt 
that our committee could work out those 
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inequities and correct a great many of 
the things that were wrong with the 
program. I believe those inequities 
should be taken out of the program. 

ABUSES OF THE PRESENT PART III PENSION 

SYSTEM 

First. Pension is now paid to persons 
in State and Federal prisons. There 
are numerous cases of murderers, nar- 
cotics violators, rapists, and people who 
have forged Government checks, broken 
into post offices, or otherwise committed 
crimes against the Federal Government 
now drawing the part III pension. Their 
rate would be increased under H. R. 7886. 

Second. There are over 20,000 veterans 
now in VA domiciliary homes and State 
soldiers’ homes where the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays an annual grant, drawing 
a non-service-connected pension. In the 
VA domiciliary homes, the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends over $100 a month for 
food, shelter, medical care, and so forth, 
for the veteran, and then gives him a 
pension in addition. The veteran who 
lives outside, with a wife to support, gets 
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only the pension, with no special allow- 
ance for dependency. This is not fair. 

Third. We are sending about 9,000 
non-service-connected pension checks a 
month to persons in foreign countries. 
This is about $8 million a year. Most 
of it goes to noncitizens of the United 
States or persons who were once citizens 
and who have given up their American 
citizenship. Examinations are gener- 
ally conducted by foreign doctors. 

Fourth. The pension system presently 
in use, based on an income limit, is sus- 
ceptible to abuse. A veteran can claim 
his wife for the purpose of using the 
$2,700 rate for a dependent, yet he is not 
required to include her income. He 
may manipulate property and income 
into his wife’s name with practically no 
control by VA. 

Fifth. The sole test of means for a 
non-service-connected pension is in- 
come. We have found numerous cases 
of veterans who, although they meet the 
income limit, have very substantial re- 
sources. Typical cases are as follows: 


World War I veterans (income limits of $1,400 single, $2,700 dependents) 


Period of Amount 


Other 
= Monthly] Real Liquid Net 
ù ay = ) Occupation ot pon income property] assets * Liability worth 


In these cases, the veteran is con- 
sidered a needs case for pension pur- 
poses regardless of the fact that he has 
considerable sums of money in the bank. 

There are many things about the vet- 
erans’ program that need to be cor- 
rected, and we are trying to correct 
them. I hope the Members will give 
serious thought to passing legislation 
which can become law, and not just pass 
something for the sake of saying we 
passed something through this House. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. Is it not a fact that 
effort was made in the committee to 
bring a compensation bill similar to what 
the gentleman's substitute is before the 
House, without its being tied in with any 
non-service-connected pension pro- 
gram? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. There was an 
attempt in committee to take up a com- 
pensation for service-connected disabled 
bill before we took up a non-service-con- 
nected bill, and that motion was voted 
down. The bill we proposed to take up 
was more liberal than is the substitute. 
The substitute is, from what I can find 
out, the only thing that has a chance on 
earth of becoming law. There is not as 
much in it as I would like to put in it. 
There are many things I think should 
go in there. But I could not get any 
kind of agreement or commitment that 
had a chance of becoming law if it went 
further than the substitute goes. I will 
not make myself a party to misleading 
veterans and dependents that a bill with 
tremendous costs will be enacted, Iam 


interested in helping those we can and 
not in misleading others into believing 
they will get something that has no pos- 
sible chance. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
I yield to the 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In examining the 
gentleman’s charts, and I ask this for 
information only, I believe there were 
some 840,000 World War I veterans on 
the rolls. That is approximately 1 out 
of every 5, is that about right? I believe 
the gentleman said there were 4 million 
World War veterans. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. So 840,000 would be 
approximately 1 out of every 5 vet- 
erans of World War I who are now on 
the active pension rolls in one way or 
another. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Actually it is 
a higher figure than that, because the 4 
million was the original figure. There 
are 3,077,000 living today. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is 1 in 4 in- 
stead of 1 in 5. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is 
correct. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The World War II 
veterans and the Korean veterans num- 
ber approximately 20 million. What 
percentage of those men are on the ac- 
tive rolls at the present time? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I have for- 
gotten the figure. There were approxi- 
mately 1,600,000 on the compensation 
rolls. There are 58,000 pensioners from 
World War II and Korea. Of course, 
their age is not nearly as high as that of 
the World War I veterans. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. About 10 or 12 per- 
cent are on the rolls in one way or 
another? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is right. 

The point I was trying to make is that 
we have a veterans’ program today that 
is very good, very comprehensive, and it 
costs about $4.9 billion a year. The 
committee staff asked the veterans’ 
groups to send out to their service offices. 
and ask them to send us the names of 
those whom they thought should be on 
the non-service-pension rolls. We re- 
ceived about 200 cases from the entire 
United States. That was all we received 
from all the veterans’ groups. Just who 
are they or where are they? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say that the committee 
staff sent out a questionnaire to all of 
the posts in the United States? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No, I did not 
say that. I said we called representa- 
tives from the different veterans’ groups 
to the committee room and asked that 
they contact their service offices and that 
they give us the names of the people who 
they thought should be on the pension 
rolls and were not on there. From them 
we received about 200 names, somewhere 
between 150 and 200. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. There was no di- 
rect inquiry of that type addressed to 
the individual posts or to the service 
organizations by the staff? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No, there was 
not. 

THE POSITION OF VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS ON 
THE LIBERALIZED NON-~-SERVICE-CONNECTED 
PENSION (SEC, 1 OF THE BILL) 

There is no agreement whatever 
among veterans organizations as to the 
merits of on expanded non-service-con- 
nected pension system. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and American Legion have 
advocated some sort of expanded pension 
system; however, they are in disagree- 
ment as to the provisions of the system 
and VFW insists that the pension pro- 
gram should apply only to World War I 
veterans, while the American Legion in- 
cludes veterans of World War II and 
Korea. The American Legion has testi- 
fied that they are opposed to the pension 
bill sponsored by VFW. The Disabled 
American Veterans, realizing that great- 
ly expanded expenditures for non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions will, in the long 
run, adversely affect disabled veterans, 
have opposed expanded non-service-con- 
nected pensions on that basis, Their na- 
tional commander, appearing before the 
committee, made the following state- 
ments: 

Our great responsibility and our primary 
responsibility is to the veterans and their 
dependents who were disabled as a direct 
result of wars themselves. * * * If we go 
into a general pension plan, it is going to 
have to be taken away from the service- 
connected disabled veterans or their widows 
or orphans. * * * If we are to carry out 
our mandate, which is to protect the service- 
connected disabled and their dependents, 
then we cannot endorse general pension 
legislation. * * * But proposals now before 
you force us to protest any law which in effect 
offers greater consideration and benefits to 
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the admittedly non-seryice-connected vet- 
eran. 


AMVETS are in opposition to the non- 
service-connected pension features of the 
bill. Their national commander testi- 
fied before the committee as follows: 


These studies have embraced many facets: 
The present system of pension; the wisdom 
of the pending proposals; the economic 
justification; the economic possibility; the 
effect on the country; and the effect on other 
veterans benefits. Each of these facets con- 
sidered separately leave the impression that 
these pension proposals are unwise. Con- 
sidered together they leave the overpower- 
ing conviction that the proposals must be 
discarded by the Congress as ideas which 
appear on the surface to be beneficial but 
which by every yardstick are designed—in 
the final analysis—to defeat the very thing 
they purport to espouse. 

* + + Its first-year cost almost approaches 
the entire amount to be expended this year 
on the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
program, In future years, it would prob- 
ably exceed the cost of the hospital pro- 
gram. It would be 10 times as much as 
the appropriation request for fiscal 1957 to 
remodel old hospitals and build new ones. 
It would cost more than 5 times as much 
as the outpatient program for the treatment 
of service-connected disabilities. Most im- 
portant, however, it would increase the com- 
pensation and pension appropriation for the 
next fiscal year by approximately 18 percent 
without a single penny of the increase go- 
ing to the veteran who receives compensation 
for service-connected disabilities. Because 
no other word is sufficient, we submit that 
such a proposal is preposterous. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars has 
recognized that the bill before the House 
is highly questionable and made the 
following statement in the form of a 
letter to their national officers regarding 
its chances of passage: 

It is difficult, however, for the VFW to be 
optimistic enough to believe that the omni- 
bus veteran benefit bill identified as H. R. 
7886 will win approval, in its present form, 
from the House, the Senate, and the Presi- 
dent. If the bill, by some miracle, should 
clear both branches of the Congress it is al- 
most certain to meet a Presidential veto. 

H. R. 7886, no doubt, will suffer 1 of 2 al- 
ternatives. First, the bill will fail to win ap- 
proval somewhere along the 3 hurdles pre- 
viously mentioned or, second, it will be sub- 
stantially amended or emasculated to the 
point where there will be little left for any of 
the intended beneficiaries. 


Despite the fact that Members of Con- 
gress have received quite a few letters 
as a result of the letter-writing campaign 
stimulated by the American Legion, it is 
apparent that there is not agreement 
among veteran organizations or the rank 
and file of veterans regarding the non- 
service-connected features of this bill. 
There is certainly a great deal of justi- 
fication for the position of the Disabled 
American Veterans that the bill does 
not deal equitably with service-connect- 
ed and non-service-connected veterans. 

The total cumulative cost of this leg- 
islation for the year 2000 has been esti- 
mated at $148 billion. Of this amount, 
$86 billion results from the liberalization 
features of section 1, the section provid- 
ing non-service-connected liberalization. 
If this bill is enacted, a veteran at age 65 
with no disability and only 90 days sery- 
ice, meeting the income limits, can re- 
ceive $105 a month if he had stateside 
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service and $125 if he had overseas serv- 
ice. This compares with the rate of 
$80 a month for a 40 percent disabled 
veteran, $100 a month for the 50 percent 
disabled, and $120 for the 60 percent 
disabled. A veteran must have a rather 
severe disability to be rated 50 percent 
or 60 percent disabled. For instance, if 
a veteran lost his thumb, index finger 
and middle finger of his right hand, he 
receives 50 percent, or, under the bill, 
$120 a month. If he had frozen feet and 
lost some of his toes and continues to 
suffer from persistent severe symptoms 
of both feet, he is rated 50 percent dis- 
abled and under the bill would receive 
$100. A veteran with a collapsed lung 
receives $100. These amounts for these 
severely disabled individuals compare 
with the $105 which the stateside 90- 
day soldier would receive under the bill 
simply by attaining age 65 and having 
no disability whatever. 

WHAT CONGRESS HAS DONE THIS SESSION FOR 

VETERANS 


The way that the pension issue has 
developed and been placed before the 
Congress has cultivated the belief that 
Congress is not doing anything for vet- 
erans. That is absolutely not true and 
I want to review very briefly for you sev- 
eral major pieces of legislation which we 
have already enacted or will enact this 
session of Congress for veterans and their 
dependents. 

First. H. R. 7089, the survivor benefit 
bill: The House has passed this bill and 
sent it to the Senate. The Senate com- 
mittee has reported it favorably to the 
Senate and the President has indicated 
his approval of the legislation. Undoubt- 
edly this bill will become law this ses- 
sion. It provides very substantial in- 
creases in death compensation for sev- 
eral hundred thousand widows and de- 
pendent children of all wars. The first 
year’s additional cost of this legislation 
will probably exceed over $400 million. 
An example of the increases may be 
found in the basic rate increase for the 
widow without a dependent who lost her 
husband from a service-connected cause. 
This rate has been increased from $87 
to $121. 

Second. Public Law 7, the first piece 
of veterans’ legislation passed by this 
Congress, preserved entitlement to edu- 
cation and training for about 1 million 
veterans who served during the Korean 
conflict. The total cost of this legisla- 
tion is estimated at about $400 million 
in the first 5 years. 

Third. The Congress has passed and 
has sent to the President H. R. 9824, the 
orphan scholarship bill, which will pro- 
vide educational assistance to 156,000 
orphaned children of veterans of World 
War I, World War II and Korea where 
the veteran died from a service-con- 
nected cause. This legislation is esti- 
mated to cost in excess of $250 million. 

Fourth. The Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, with the cooperation of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the White House, has de- 
veloped a long-range renovation, repair 
and replacement program involving 50 
VA hospitals which will extend over a 
period of about 8 years and ultimately 
will cost in excess of about a half billion 
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dollars. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee provided the first installment of 
this program in the appropriations bill 
this year in an amount in excess of $50 
million. 

Fifth. There are numerous other 
smaller pieces of legislation which have 
been passed by the House and are now 
pending in the Senate which will cost 
considerable amounts of money, such 
as— 

H. R. 10542, the bill which will rede- 
fine the term “widow” and cost $5,887,- 
000 in the first year. 
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H. R. 9841, the bill which will give 
widows consideration on burial costs for 
their husbands. Exact estimates of the 
cost of this legislation are not available. 

H. R. 735, a bill which would increase 
the $10 payment now made to individ- 
uals awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor to $100. Exact estimates of the 
cost of this legislation are not available. 

H. R. 4006, which is now Public Law 
280, raised rates for Korea veterans in 
the veterans’ farm training program at a 
cost of about $25 million. 
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H. R. 9922, which grants pensions to 
veterans suffering from tuberculosis un- 
der certain circumstances, Exact esti- 
mates of the cost of this legislation are 
not available. 

The mail which I have been receiving 
urging passage of pension legislation im- 
plies that Congress is doing absolutely 
nothing for veterans. Regardless of the 
action which the Congress may ulti- 
mately take on the bill before us, we have 
already enacted this session a very gener- 
ous, far-reaching and costly program of 
veterans’ legislation. 


Taxes and cumulative cost of H. R. 7886 as reported 


Cost of $148 billion distributed 
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Ist between total of col. B 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is 
recognized. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Texas yield to someone on his side at 
this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, this bill, 
H. R. 7886, merely liberalizes existing 
law and increases certain veterans’ and 


? Returns filed data for Alaska are included in the Washington figur 


3 Maryland includes the District of Columbia and New York — Puerto Rico. 


survivors’ benefits. No new principle is 
involved. 

What amounts to veterans’ service- 
connected disability compensation was 
first authorized by the Congress on 
August 26, 1776. Our service pension 
policy, from which the Nation has never 
materially deviated, dates from March 
18, 1818. Since that date, Mr. Chair- 
man, a grateful Nation has diligently 
cared for him and his widow and or- 
phans, who has answered his country’s 
call. 

The immediate purpose of the bill is 
to relieve the unemployable group of old 
disabled veterans of War I. The Con- 


gress has heretofore enacted such pen- 
sion legislation for the veterans of all 
wars down through the war with Spain. 
Always the express purpose has been to 
provide for those unable to engage in 
gainful employment due to the disabil- 
ities and handicaps of advanced age, so 
that they may not be forced upon the 
local relief agencies. 

Of 4 million veterans who returned 
from War I, only slightly more than 3 
million are now living and they are dying 
off at an ever-increasing rate; but, Mr. 
Chairman, of that number, 690,000 now 
receive compensation of pension which 
means, of course, that the 690,000 will 
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benefit only by the reasonable increases 
provided in this bill. 

Let us, however, avoid the ridiculous 
mistake of assuming that all or even a 
majority of the 244 million World War I 
veterans will claim these benefits. In 
the first place a goodly number will have 
retired under various retirement plans. 
Still another large part will have accu- 
mulated enough of this world’s goods to 
live independently during old age. 

With these, the Congress need not be 
concerned. It is to the less fortunate 
veteran that our attention is now drawn. 

Frequently we are asked if all aged 
veterans could not be covered by the 
Federal social-security system and re- 
tired under the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance plan. The answer is an em- 
phatic “No.” In the first place, Mr. 
Chairman, not more than a majority 
have worked in covered employment. 
Since social security did not come into 
being until 1937, it is obvious that the 
War I veterans could not have sufficient 
credits for retirement. This bill, there- 
fore, guarantees the needed reserve of 
which a distinguished Army general has 
recently spoken. 

Then, of course, there is a philosophy 
to which, I am happy to say, the Con- 
gress has never subscribed. This philos- 
ophy holds that the old and indigent 
veterans be thrown back on the States 
as beneficiaries of public assistance. 

Careful research discloses that there 
can be no desirable substitute for service- 
pension legislation. Negligence and in- 
difference on the part of the Govern- 
ment has had much to do with the enact- 
ment of every service-pension law. 

Over the years hundreds of thousands 
of service-econnected disability claims 
have been rejected because the veteran 
could not proye his disabilities have been 
originated in service, because incomplete 
medical and casualty records, and fre- 
quently no records at all, were available. 
I doubt if there is a single Member of this 
House whose office files do not contain 
many cases denied because of no record, 

Mindful of the great number of in- 
justices, the Congress at various times 
has undertaken to deal with the problems 
of hardships, borderline cases, and mis- 
sing records, by the enactment of special 
pension acts to worthy claimants. In 
recent years it simplified this program 
by the enactment of a non-service-con- 
nected disability law and certain pre- 
sumptive legislation. The Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, however, prohibits any 
further special pension legislation, and 
the non-service-connected disability law 
did not meet with public approval so 
it was abolished in 1933. Presumptive 
legislation is inadequate in that it is 
restricted, and perhaps reasonably so, 
to but a very few major disabilities which 
by their very nature and development 
must be presumed to be of service origin. 

However, notwithstanding the desire 
of the Congress to bridge the gaps, pre- 
sumptive legislation has met with vigor- 
ous opposition. In 1933 that opposition 
became so strong that 29,000 presumptive 
cases, such as tuberculosis, were dropped 
from the compensation rolls. I am told 
that many of those dropped finally died 
as objects of charity. Some were sui- 
cides. The most recent attacks upon the 
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presumptive law were made by a Presi- 
dential Commission. 

Clearly, Mr. Chairman, the only sure 
method of assuring equal justice for all 
World War I veterans is the enactment 
of this bill. 

Most, if not all, of my colleagues, I 
am certain, know of the heroic deeds of 
Sgt. Alvin C. York in War I. The late 
Gen. John J. Pershing named Sergeant 
York the outstanding hero of that war, 
and I assure you there were many more 
heroes. Sergeant York was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor; how- 
ever, a few years ago, he was denied a 
pension because he could not establish 
a service-connected disability. During 
the war, of course, Sergeant York and 
thousands of others like him were too 
busy disposing of the enemy to report on 
sick call or to bother with military rec- 
ords. No doubt many of you in the 
House can cite similar cases. No, Mr. 
Chairman, the men who stood knee-deep 
in mud and water in the trenches during 
freezing weather did not have that serv- 
ice placed on their records. There was 
the little matter of making the world safe 
for democracy. 

A committee amendment equalizes all 
widows pensions at $75 a month with 
additional allowances for dependent 
minor children. Truly this is a step, but 
only a step, in the right direction. Many 
of the widows, especially the Spanish 
War group, are very old and unemploy- 
able. They now receive from $54.18 to 
$67.73 a month. The need for this mod- 
est increase is so obvious, I think, as to 
require no further comment on my part. 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman is making a very fine speech. 
With parts of it I agree, with parts I do 
not agree. I had a letter the other day 
from a disabled veteran who said that 
under this bill he, having a service-con- 
nected disability rated at 50 percent 
would get only $100, yet a 90-day veteran 
with no service-connected disability was 
getting $105 a month. I know the gen- 
tleman, like myself, is anxious to take 
care of disabled veterans, but how can we 
justify paying the 90-day veteran $105 a 
month when the World War II veteran is 
getting only $100? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I may say 
to my friend that what I am fighting for 
today is to take care of the World War I 
veterans. If the gentleman wants to 
bring in a bill correcting the discrimi- 
nation to which he draws attention let 
him do so and by all means I will help 
him. If there are inequities I will help 
iron them out. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. In the gentleman’s fight 
for the World War I veteran, he is not 
leaving the Committee with the impres- 
sion this bill only covers the World War 
I veterans? 

Mr. LONG. No, I am not leaving that 
impression. The gentleman will notice 
my speech. I am personally more con- 
cerned at this time with World War I 
veterans, 
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Mr. AYRES. Furthermore, I do not 
believe the gentleman intends to leave 
the impression that the bill, H. R. 7886, 
is a bill for World War I veterans only? 

Mr. LONG. I did not say that. My 
speech speaks for itself. 

Another committee amendment in- 
creases compensation payments and 
provides modest additional dependency 
allowances, These increases are realistic. 
Over the years there have been small 
percentage increases designed to help 
meet the increased cost of living; but 
there was no attempt to deal with the 
basic rates which for many years were 
known to be inadequate. Veterans’ com- 
pensation is a sound practical proposi- 
tion. Like workmen’s compensation it is 
a contractual obligation. When young 
men and women enter the employ of the 
Armed Forces, whether voluntarily or 
otherwise, it is understood that the Gov- 
ernment, as their employer, will compen- 
sate them for disabilities incurred in the 
line of duty, and, Mr. Chairman, that 
has been so since enactment of the first 
veterans’ compensation law in 1776. If 
the Government is obligated by law to 
provide such compensation, then is not 
the Government morally obligated to 
provide adequate compensation? We 
have the committee report—Report No. 
2302—-which sets out both the present 
and the proposed new compensation 
rates. 

We are not going to beat around the 
bush. This bill will cost money; but it 
will not cost anything like the amount 
some claim. 

In keeping with their old habits, and 
before the ink was barely dry on the com- 
mittee report, antiveteran propagandists 
about the country started to generate 
opposition to this bill. For the most 
part, they fell back on their same old 
time-worn high-cost propaganda. 
While the administration was moving 
heaven and earth to have some of the $1 
billion foreign aid cut restored, their 
propagandists were voicing the high cost 
of this veterans’ bill. 

Billions for foreign aid, but not one 
dime for the veteran. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, we don't have to 
worry about the cost of this bill. The 
1,100,000,000 we cut off the foreign aid 
bill will more than carry this bill for the 
first year—but let us carefully consider 
the cost of this bill and the method of 
estimating the cost. 

Now, it is said, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has estimated the first year’s cost 
to be something over $1 billion—$1,- 
282,000,000. While I am sure that figure 
is too high, I am willing to accept it. In 
fact, for my part, I am willing that this 
bill shall rise or fall upon that estimate. 
True to form, the Bureau of the Budget 
is against the bill. They say it will 
cost too much. They try to scare the 
daylights out of us with fantastic cost 
projections through the year 2000, 
Listen to this: 

One estimate that I have seen assumes 
that the 3 million living World War I 
veterans will all be living in the year 2000 
and that every one of them will be on the 
pension rolls. So the age of miracles has 
not entirely passed. No indeed. Al- 
though they will all be 106 years of age, 
according to the official prognosis, none 
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of the 3 million will have died. Mr. 
Chairman, if that prognosis is carried 
out to its logical conclusion, it means 
that in the year of 2000 there will be be- 
tween 500 and 600 million people in the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Chairman, the official actuaries, 
and estimators are most careful to qual- 
ify their estimates and to warn us that 
they are likely to be off base. Mr. Page 
of the Veterans’ Administration tells us 
that a long range cost estimate of this 
nature is subject to considerable ques- 
tion. We know a deviation in any one 
of these assumptions could have a sub- 
stantial effect upon the cost of this bill 
during the coming years. Therefore, 
this estimate should be used as a very 
rough estimate only. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time, I think, for 
the Congress to assert itself in no un- 
certain terms concerning these fantastic 
statements and forecasts. It has been 
well said, that a clever man with figures 
can prove that Hades is an icehouse, 
and with the same set of figures he can 
find 6 feet of snow at the Equator. 

If the Congress ever starts running its 
business by such ridiculous charts, we 
are all likely to end up in a mental in- 
stitution. 

The Bureau of the Budget can always 
find all the money it wants for an admin- 
istration project, regardless of the cost. 
We know that while the many adverse 
reports on this bill were being prepared, 
they came up with a 10-year foreign- 
aid program. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Has any study been 
made or any projection been made of 
how much foreign aid will cost by the 
year 2000 or aid to Tito by the year 2000? 

Mr. LONG. No, but I should say the 
cost would be in excess of $200 billion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. LONG. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to congratulate the 
gentleman for the fight that he has made 
over the last several years, since he has 
been in Congress, against this interna- 
tional give-away program that we have 
been indulging in. I realize that that 
has no bearing on the merits or demerits, 
the virtues or the shortcomings of the 
legislation before us at the moment. 

However, I should like to point out for 
the edification of the House that I re- 
quested the Library of Congress some 
time ago to furnish me certain statisti- 
cal information comparing the amount 
of money that we have given away in 
foreign aid over the last 10 years with 
the cost of veterans’ programs. Amaz- 
ingly enough I found that we had given 
away some $51 billion to foreign coun- 
tries in the last 10 years. The cost of 
our entire veterans’ pension and benefit 
programs from the Revolutionary War to 
the present amounted to a little over $93 
billion. That means that we have given 
away to foreign countries in the last 10 
years more than half as much as it has 
cost us to defray all of our veterans’ ben- 
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efit programs from the Revolutionary 
War to date. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the gentleman; 
that is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentlemen 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. LONG. I repeat: Billions for for- 
eign aid, but not one dime for the vet- 
eran. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while the admin- 
istration is engaged in pulling fantastic 
figures out of thin air, let us consider 
some actual and official figures, as they 
appear in the United States Treasury 
reports. 

First—strange as it may seem—the 
United States has lavished $200 billion 
on foreign governments and interna- 
tional agencies in the past 42 years. 

Second, the total expenditures for all 
veterans, from our beginning as a Nation 
to date, is less than $45 billion. 

Thus: $200 billion in 42 years for what 
we now Call foreign aid, and what I call 
giveaway, and $45 billion for veterans in 
all our history. 

Let us examine the figures on foreign 
aid in broad detail: 

Mr. Chairman, since World War II we 
have spent in round figures some $65 
billion for foreign aid. That amount 
alone, let us note, would almost bear the 
entire cost of this bill to the year 2000, 
using the administration estimate. Now, 
I want everyone to know that these fig- 
ures do not include any of the billions 
handed out to Communist Russia, and 
other countries, during World War II for 
lend-lease, and so forth; nor do they in- 
clude the cost of the Korean conflict 
which we bought and paid for. But what 
about unpaid foreign loans? 

As of this date, Mr. Chairman, 200 
foreign countries, including Communist 
Russia, owe the United States a total of 
more than $23 billion. Yet I have only 
hit the high spots on foreign aid. I do 
not want to burden you further with 
figures. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. VAN ZanpT] placed a detailed 
analysis of foreign spending in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD some time ago, and 
every Member of Congress, who can pos- 
sibly do so, should read and study that 
revealing document. 

In the face of these dramatic and 
overwhelming statistics, I ask how any 
Member of this House who has approved 
of this outpouring of America’s wealth 
to foreign nations, can now take it upon 
his conscience to deny to a single veteran 
or a needy veteran’s widow, the bounty 
of a grateful nation? 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a solemn 
comfort to stand here today and reaffirm 
my eternal devotion to the glorious tra- 
ditions of my country. May those tra- 
ditions live on unspoiled and uninter- 
rupted. 

In 1818, they pensioned the heroic 
veterans of the American Revolution; in 
1889 they remembered and pensioned 
the Civil War veterans. Just 11 years 
before they had pensioned the heroes of 
the War of 1812. In 1887 they likewise 
pensioned the survivors of the Mexican 
War. Then in 1920 a distinguished Con- 
gress, of which our beloved Speaker, the 
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gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON], 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED], were Members, pensioned the 
veterans of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and the Boxer 
Rebellion. So, Mr. Chairman, the long 
and unbroken chain of national tradi- 
tion in this respect is unblemished and 
without fault. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall never forget 
Pearl Harbor. I will always remember 
the dark days of Bataan. Where were 
the antiveteran propagandists while 
most of our Navy was lying on the bot- 
tom of the Pacific? When 12 million 
young men—the flower of American 
youth—marched off to put an end to 
brutal dictatorship, did we hear so much 
as a dissenting whisper? I can never 
forget the distressing times of 1917 and 
1918 when a despotic emperor had prac- 
tically brought Europe to her knees and 
had boasted that his armies and his sub- 
marines would conquer the world and 
that he would hang President Wilson on 
the highest tree in Washington. Ah, 
Mr. Chairman, those were frightful days. 
World morale was at the lowest ebb. 
But, in quick response to Europe’s fran- ` 
tic pleas, and when the Kaiser was 
knocking at the gates of Paris, literally 
thousands of raw recruits were rushed 
to the front to save the day. More than 
4 million of America’s youth were called 
to the colors. They were idolized. We 
could not do enough for our boys. 

I remember the awful influenza epi- 
demic—soldiers dying like flies. I re- 
member that these boys received $30 a 
month over there while war profiteers at 
home made billions. I remember them 
as they were demobilized—in a jobless 
economy. They did not come home to a 
GI bill; they did not receive unemploy- 
ment compensation for 52 weeks; they 
could not attend college at Government 
expense, they could not get farm, busi- 
ness, and home loans, and their prewar 
jobs had not been protected. 

Then I remember these boys during 
the dark days of the great economic de- 
pression when they came to Washing- 
ton, hungry and in rags, to beg a few 
crumbs at the tables of the mighty, and 
I shall never forget that they were driven 
out of the city at the point of the Fed- 
eral bayonet. 

Nor shall I forget, Mr. Chairman, 
those boys as mature men at a much 
later time. I remember that although 
the majority of them were past 50, when 
World War II came, thousands of them 
entered the Armed Forces a second time 
to contribute their experience and shed 
their blood in winning that war. 

But most of all, Mr. Chairman, I shall 
remember those boys today, when my 
help is most needed, by voting for this 
bill and, Mr. Chairman, on the final roll- 
call I hope there will not be a single nay. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I should like to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Louisiana on 
his fine statement. I think he has been 
too modest. May I point out to the 
House that he is the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Hospitals of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. Last sum- 
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mer between sessions he did a tremen- 
dous amount of work to improve the 
veterans’ hospitals over the country. 
Because of his efforts and the contribu- 
tion he has made, I wonder if he would 
like to tell.the House in what amount 
we are supporting the veterans’ hospi- 
tals and what portion of our Veterans’ 
Administration budget that accounts for. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, at present our hos- 
pital program costs about three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars. We have a num- 
ber of new hospitals started this year. 
We have about $50 million for renova- 
tion and repair in our hospital program. 
We have a long-range agreed hospital 
program that will cost about three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. VAN ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, it 
is my intention to support H. R. 7886. 

It is my understanding the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Disabled American Veterans, and 
the United Spanish War Veterans have 
agreed to a series of amendments that 
will retain the original intent of H. R. 
7886, while at the same time reduce its 
annual cost from $1,287,000,000 to $679 
million. When these amendments are 
offered, I will support them. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before 
us is nothing unusual. Over a period of 
years the Congress has been considering 
legislation designed to provide benefits 
for the defenders of America in time of 
war. The only difference between this 
bill and previous bills is that the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs wrapped 
up in one package a lot-of amendments 
to existing law and sent to the floor of 
the House this omnibus bill, H. R. 7886. 

When this bill was reported by the 
House Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
the critics of veterans benefits in general 
had a field day. They pointed to the 
annual cost of the legislation forgetting 
that we have been handing out annually 
in excess of $4 billion to people abroad, 
many of whom were on the opposite side 
of the battlelines when America’s vet- 
erans were defending our Government 
and its ideals on farflung battlefronts. 

In my opinion, the cost of veterans 
benefits represents nothing more than an 
additional cost of war and as long as we 
wage war, we incur these obligations to 
the defenders of the Nation. 

Many of you know that I have been 
active in veterans affairs for many, many 
years. Like the majority of the veterans 
of the country, I realize that in some 
instances there may have been benefits 
received where the recipient should not 
have received them. In all fairness I 
think you will agree that in any vast 
program the human element enters and 
there are bound to be some mistakes. 
As lawmakers, we Members of Congress 
know that such mistakes are bound to 
occur. Yet, this is no blanket indict- 
ment of the program itself but rather an 
administrative error. 

Mr. Chairman, the heart of H. R. 7886 
is represented by title 1 and title 2 where 
the provisions affect non-service-con- 
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nected and service-connected benefits. 
Both of these provisions will be fully 
explained during the course of the debate 
but I would like to describe the differ- 
ence between non-service-connected 
benefits and the benefits paid to service- 
connected veterans under existing laws. 

As an illustration, to be eligible for 
non-service-connected benefits the vet- 
eran must have served in active military 
or naval service for a period of 90 days 
or more during World War I and World 
War II. He must have received an hon- 
orable discharge. After meeting these 
service requirements, the veteran must 
be rated by the Veterans’ Administration 
as suffering from non-service-connected 
permanent and total disability not in- 
curred as a result of his own willful mis- 
conduct or vicious habits. 

After being found permanently and 
totally disabled and unable to follow a 
gainful occupation, the veteran is not 
eligible for a pension if his annual in- 
come exceeds $1,400 if unmarried, or 
$2,700 if married or having dependents. 
I want to emphasize this non-service- 
connected benefit can only be paid to a 
veteran of World War I or World War IL 
if he meets the income limitations. 

On the other hand, when a veteran 
draws benefits based on a service- 
connected disability he receives what is 
commonly called compensation and not 
a pension. It is intended to compensate 
the veteran for that portion of his in- 
come that he is unable to earn because 
of his service-connected disability. This 
monthly payment of compensation does 
not require him to be permanently and 
totally disabled nor does it require him 
to meet an income limitation. In other 
words the service-connected veteran can 
receive his compensation and earn an- 
other income at the same time. That 
is the difference between service-con- 
nected aud non-service-connected disa- 
bility. 

Those who are making charges that 
the American Legion, and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, when advocating liber- 
alization of non-service-connected bene- 
fits are forgetting the service-connected 
veteran of this country in plain words 
do not know what they are talking about. 

It was these two great veteran organ- 
izations, together with the Disabled 
American Veterans, which are responsi- 
ble for conceiving and helping to steer 
through Congress the schedule of serv- 
ice-connected benefits now in effect. 
They have never forgotten their obliga- 
tion to our disabled veterans. I can 
truthfully say that a great percentage 
of the veterans today who are drawing 
benefits for service-connected disability 
are members of 1 or more of these 
3 major veterans organizations. And 
let me add, they are active members and 
helped to formulate the program of vet- 
erans’ benefits as exemplified by the pro- 
visions of H. R. 7886. 

It might be of interest to state at this 
point that slightly over 2 million of the 
22 million veterans in this country are 
entitled to service-connected benefits 
and an additional 600,000 having met the 
income limitation are receiving non- 
service-connected benefits based on total 
and permanent disability. Believe it or 
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not, included among the 600,000 is the 
outstanding hero of World War I, Set. 
Alvin York, who a few weeks ago was 
awarded a non-service-connected pen- 
sion because of the fact that he is per- 
manently and totally disabled and un- 
able to follow a gainful occupation. 
There are many heroes like Sgt. Alvin 
York who have served their country hon- 
orably and who have never received a 
penny in the form of compensation from 
the Nation. However, in their declining 
years under the provisions of existing 
law, if they are permanently and totally 
disabled and can meet the income limita- 
tions, they are entitled to a non-service- 
connected pension of $66.15 monthly: 

Mr. Chairman, I have been speaking 
about existing laws and I would like to 
comment now on H. R. 7886. If title I 
of H. R. 7886 becomes a law to be en- 
titled to a pension of $85 monthly, a vet- 
eran of World War I, World War II, and 
Korea will have to be declared perma- 
nently and totally disabled and unable to 
follow a gainful occupation. However, 
if he is 65 years or over he is deemed to 
be permanently and totally disabled. 
This is the major change in existing law. 

Under title II of H. R. 7886, increases 
in the rates of service-connected com- 
pensation are provided, ranging from 10 
percent to 15 percent. In addition to the 
liberalization of benefits to the service- 
connected and nonservice-connected vet- 
eran, the bill provides for increases in 
basic pension rates for widows and other 
dependents. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said in the begin- 
ning of my statement I intended to sup- 
port H. R. 7886 as it will be amended by 
the amendments proposed by the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Disabled American Veterans, 
and the United Spanish War Veterans 
who through their membership in excess 
of 5 million veterans and some 27,000 
posts scattered throughout the Nation 
constitute a real voice for the veteran 
population of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I want to 
emphasize the sincerity of those who 
speak for the great veterans organiza- 
tions who are supporting H. R. 7886. It 
is my fervent hope that the House of 
Representatives will accept their amend- 
ments to the bill so it may be approved 
and sent to the Senate without further 
delay. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
The gentleman refers to the Dorn 
amendment, I assume. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman knows that today men 65 
years of age cannot readily get a job. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is true. We 
had a recent report submitted to the 
Congress which showed that three-quar- 
ters of those men over 65 had incomes 
of $1,500 and less annually. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it 
not also true that this will take care of 
the many men who did not ask for serv- 
ice-connected disability earlier because 
they thought they could get along with- 
out it, and now they find they cannot, 
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and they cannot establish service con- 
nection because they cannot get the evi- 
dence? It will help out a great many 
very unhappy disabled men. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I think the gentle- 
lady is correct. There are many vet- 
erans today who will receive non-service- 
connected benefits, who have had claims 
pending for years and years with the 
Veterans’ Administration, attempting to 
establish service connection and have 
been unable to do so. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Also 
there are many who did not want to ask 
for service-connected disability although 
they had it. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. To- 
day they cannot get the evidence. It is 
easy to say you will help men get com- 
pensation, but just try it. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
People have died, the records have been 
destroyed. It will pick up those. cases 
and it will fill a very great need of most 
deserving men. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I think it might be 
well to add that the average age of the 
veteran of World War I today is about 
62. Here it has been stated that 5,000 
veterans of World War I are being added 
to the non-service-connected pension 
roll of the Veterans’ Administration. 
We should also say that about 9,000 
World War veterans are dying every 
month. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
World War II veterans are dying very 
fast. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has consumed 11 
minutes. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan. 


There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this opportunity to inform the House of 
the patriotic service of the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers in providing 24,500 free record- 
ings for distribution to radio stations 
and so forth of the song Pledge of Allegi- 
ance to the Flag as it was rendered in 
this Chamber on Flag Day last year by 
the Air Force Band and the Singing Ser- 
geants, and this year, in a more lengthy 
arrangement, by the Marine Band and 
the Inter-Service Choral Group. 

This distribution will be made through 
the Clerk of the House and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate. Each Congressman 
will receive 50 records—each Senator 25. 

I am today submitting a House con- 
current resolution which would author- 
ize accepting without cost to the United 
States copies of the recording Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag. This measure 
further provides: 

The copies of such recording shall be dis- 
tributed by each Member of the House of 
Representatives and each Senator, for use 


for nonprofit purposes, to radio and televi- 
sion stations located within his constituency, 
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and to such other persons, groups, organ- 
izations, and institutions as he deems appro- 
priate for the purpose of providing the widest 
possible dissemination of this patriotic 
musical composition. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes and 
ask unanimous consent to speak out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to pay tribute to 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
RABAUT] for instigating the very beauti- 
ful services on Flag Day this year and 
last year. I have never attended a more 
moving or beautiful service than the one 
this year marked by his fine speech, the 
beautiful singing of the Interchoral 
Group, and the thrilling playing of the 
military band. They are things to be 
remembered, and it seems particularly 
fitting that it should be brought up at 
this time when we are considering leg- 
islation to aid the men who have paid so 
dearly for their flag. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. - Mr. Chairman, first 
I wish to pay tribute to the fine chair- 
manship capabilities of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Teacue]. Although 
many of us may disagree at times, and 
in particular at this time, with programs 
he may suggest, nevertheless the fairness 
he shows in his committee, his outstand- 
ing leadership, his companionship, and 
comradeship are appreciated by all of us. 

Mr. Chairman, I first became inter- 
ested in veterans’ matters in the year 
1919 at the close of the First World War. 
Although I do not pretend to be an ex- 
pert on any of these problems, neverthe- 
less I have my responsibility in this leg- 
islation and have made studies as time 
has permitted, concerning the problems 
presented. 

The first obligation of the veterans’ 
organizations, to which I belong, is to 
the care for the disabled veterans and 
their dependents, and to the care of the 
dependent survivors of deceased veter- 
ans. If that policy were not followed 
in this legislation I would, of course, be 
most hesitant in supporting it. How- 
ever, because of the failure of the recog- 
oganized veterans’ organizations to rec- 
ommend priority of consideration of vet- 
erans’ legislation it was necessary for us 
to report out a bill which was before the 
committee and then amend that bill so 
that the equities of the needy veterans 
and those dependent upon them could be 
properly considered. It is because of 
such situations that we have the omnibus 
bill before us and it is only fair to advise 
my colleagues at this time that I intend 
to support what is known as the Dorn 
proposal, provided it is offered during the 
consideration of this bill. 

The principle that those who de- 
fended their community and Nation in 
time of war or emergency are entitled 
to special attention was first established 


in the days of the Plymouth Colony. 


Those hardy souls of yesterday decreed 
that anyone who defended the colony 
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against hostile natives should be enti- 
tled to assistance from the colony in 
the event he became unable to provide 
for himself or for his dependents. 

This principle of recognition by the 
community of those who defended the 
body politic has prevailed throughout 
the history of our Nation and has taken 
a variety of forms over the years—pen- 
sions, compensation, hospitalization, 
preference in land or jobs, and later, 
benefits like educational aid and job 
training and home and business loans. 

Originally, there was little distinction 
between pensions and compensation. 
Payments to veterans were originally 
termed pensions whether based upon 
need or upon a service-connected dis- 
ability. In recent years, a specific dis- 
tinction has been made between these 
two terms. Compensation is defined as 
a payment for a disability having a sery- 
ice connection, while pension payments 
are for those disabled outside of the 
service by accident, disease, or old age. 

The increasing number of veterans in 
the country has created some concern. 
Just 100 years ago, veterans constituted 
just about 1 percent of the population. 
Today the veterans constitute nearly 15 
percent of the total population, Some 
thus think that the Nation can no longer 
afford pensions and that we must con- 
fine our rewards to those who suffered 
some service-connected disability, sur- 
vivors of the service deceased, or of those 
who according to some statistics which 
have come to my attention, in 1890 the 
national income was $10,701,000,000. 
The veterans’ benefits as of that year 
were $106 million or 99 one-hundredths 
of 1 percent of the total national in- 
come. 

In 1953 the national income was $306 
billion. The veterans’ benefits at that 
time were 78 one-hundreds of 1 per- 
cent of the total national income 
for that year. 

Here are some other figures. In 1890 
the national income as published in His- 
torical Statistics of the United States by 
the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, was $9,700,000,000. The 
total expenditure of appropriated funds, 
in that year, by the Bureau of Pensions, 
Department of the Interior and the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers was $112,600,000 or 1.2 percent of 
the national income. 

In 1953, the national income accord- 
ing to these statistics was $303,600,000,- 
000 and the total expenditure of appro- 
priated funds by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration was $4,354,200,000 or 1.43 per- 
cent of the national income. 

It may be noted that the figure first 
given as the amount spent in 1890 for 
veterans’ benefits, $106 million, repre- 
sents the approximate amount expended 
in that year for compensation and pen- 
sions, not taking into consideration the 
additional benefits which servicemen 
were entitled to in 1953. 

Here is another figure that is more or 
less enlightening to those who say we 
cannot afford the cost of this program. 
The national income in 1900 was $14,- 
550,000,000. The veterans’ benefits in 
toto in 1900 were $141,912,000. The Fed- 
eral appropriation in 1900 was $429,382,- 
585, or, in other words, one-fourth of the 
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Federal appropriation in 1900 was spent 
for veterans’ benefits. 

The reason I have used the dates of 
1890 and 1900, especially the latter, is 
because of the expiration of similar pe- 
riods of time corresponding to those pe- 
riods of time expiring since the ending of 
the recent war. 

I posed this question recently to an old 
World War I friend, rather used by time 
and tide, and I liked his answer, which 
I will translate into parlor English. He 
said, “We cannot afford wars either— 
but we have them.” As to cold economie 
measures, we can “afford” it, that is, vet- 
eran’s benefits. We are spending no 
more presently percentagewise for pen- 
sions and compensation than we did 100 
years ago when our veteran population 
was just barely 1 percent. We have to 
add our aid-to-schooling and our loan 
programs to make our present veteran 
benefits a greater percent of taxes col- 
lected than the amount of such bene- 
fits of yesterday. I am sure that we are 
all agreed that both our education and 
our loan programs are actually paying 
their own way. 

There is also the assertion that only 
service-connected benefits should be paid 
because military service is stated by some 
to be an obligation of citizenship and 
should not be the basis for future bene- 
fits. This makes a more appealing argu- 
ment than cost alone. 

I agree that military service is an ob- 
ligation of citizenship and that each 
citizen mentally and physically fit should 
serve as called. However, not all are 
called and of those called not all serve. 
It thus remains that those who are called 
and who do serve perform a service be- 
yond the normal duties of the usual citi- 
zen, This clearly establishes their right 
to turn to the community in time of dire 
need as veterans and not as charity pa- 
tients at the lowest level of bare bones 
existence. Unless and until we have in 
fact a universal service of not only men 
but of money, there will remain a clear 
and separate category of citizen and that 
will be composed of those who served his 
fellow citizens upon call in defense of the 
citizenship and freedom of all. 

There is much confusion concerning 
the conditions for payment of pensions 
and the requirements contained in the 
pending bill. The term “general service 
pension” has been loosely used to de- 
scribe the pensions of this bill and of 
existing law. I am sure that my col- 
leagues know that H. R. 7886 is not a 
general service pension bill, but rather 
a reasonable liberalization of the exist- 
ing part III non-service-connected pen- 
sion program which applies to veterans 
of World War I, World War II, and Ko- 
rea. A general service pension would 
grant pensions to veterans at some given 
age so long as they met the minimum 
service time. Part III pensions, here 
proposed for liberalization, involve and 
require age, disability, employability, and 
income conditions before the veteran can 
qualify. H. R. 7886 continues all of these 
conditions with the exception of dis- 
ability and employability at age 65. A 
low-income tation is imposed at all 
times. No veteran in comfortable cir- 
cumstances will be able to qualify for 
this pension except by use of fraud, 
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It is my judgment that the aging group 
of World War I veterans will be the last 
group requiring large-scale pension 
assistance, and that our expanding econ- 
omy, with better pension and retire- 
ment programs for workers, including 
social security, will largely eliminate the 
meed for pension assistance to veterans 
of World War II and Korea. With in- 
come limitations attached as a condition 
of payment, we need have no fear that 
the cost of the pension program will 
zoom to fantastic proportions, 

Payment of compensation and pen- 
sions today requires approximately the 
same percentage of national tax re- 
ceipts as it did 100 years ago—4.3 per- 
eent. It requires a smaller percentage 
than that of the thirties when such pro- 
grams ran about 10 percent of Federal 
tax receipts. This reduced percentage 
of our tax receipts, going for compensa- 
tion and pensions to veterans, is all 
the more significant when we note that 
veterans and the survivors of deceased 
veterans represent about 15 percent of 
the total population, compared to about 
3.8 pereent when the proportionate costs 
were higher, : 

I hope my colleagues will continue to 
honor our Nation's traditional policy of 
a return of consideration for those who 
have served the Nation in its hour of 
need. I feel that the modest revisions 
of this bill can be sustained by our econ- 
omy, and I am convinced that our grow- 
ing economy will bring a gradual lessen- 
ing of the pension needs in the future. 
This legislation is worthy of our support. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. TEAGUE], 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time to stress 
briefly a point which I feel to be of great 
importance. 

I think we all agree that it is not only 
our duty, but our privilege to provide 
generous and liberal benefits for veter- 
ans who were disabled in the line of 
duty and for their widows and orphans. 
Furthermore, I am in full accord with 
the principle of an adequate assistance 
program in the matter of-veterans loans 
and for educational benefits. 

It seems to me that all of these bene- 
fits to which I have referred must be 
distinguished carefully from non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions. If we go too 
far in this latter category, our whole 
veterans benefit program will be threat- 
ened. We are involved with a basic con- 
sideration. That is, to what extent 
should an American citizen who served 
his country in the military service, but 
who was not injured, be considered as 
being in a special category apart and 
separate from other American citizens 
who for reasons of age. physical disa- 
bility, or for some other cause did not 
serve their country in uniform. It is 
argued that there is an important dis- 
tinction based upon the financial sacri- 
fices which those in service made. It 
is asserted that this time spent in the 
service of his country had a serious de- 
trimental effect on the veteran's future 
earning power and should entitle him to 
special privilege and consideration. 
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A study was made within the last year 

or two by the Bureau of the Census on 
this subject. A national sampling was 
made among veterans of all wars on a 
nationwide and scientific basis. Seven 
thousand one hundred veterans were 
asked this question: Locking back, how 
has the time you spent in the Armed 
Forces and the training, skills, and the 
experience that you acquired there, af - 
fected your employment and progress in 
civilian life?” 
- The answers are quite illuminating. 
They were: First, 14.7 percent answered 
that they were helped considerably, sec- 
ond, 26.2 percent said that the military 
service had been of some benefit, third, 
50.1 percent said there had not been 
much effect either way, fourth, 2.7 per- 
cent said that the military service was 
a temporary handicap but that what had 
been learned helped in later years, fifth, 
only 6.3 percent said that the military 
service had been a real handicap or dis- 
advantage which had affected their em- 
ployment and progress after return to 
civilian life. 

To summarize, 50 percent of the vet- 
erans said that the military service had 
had no substantial effect on their later 
civilian lives. Approximately 41 percent 
said that they had actually been bene- 
fited by their military experience, and 
only 9 percent said that they had been 
handicapped either temporarily or per- 
manently. 

I feel that it is of great importance 
that we provide more adequate benefits 
for those who were disabled in defending 
our country. I am convinced that the 
great majority of our veterans do not 
feel that any general increase in non- 
service-connected pensions is desirable 
or necessary. To make such provision 
would not only threaten but in all prob- 
ability would destroy any possibility for 
the types of compensation increases 
which have been recommended by all 
of the veteran's organizations. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

- Mr. TEAGUE of California. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I take this 
occasion to commend the gentleman on 
a very forthright, persuasive statement, 
I think in these times when we are in an 
election year it requires some degree of 
courage to make such a statement. The 
gentleman certainly should be com- 
mended for the stand he has taken. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have the deepest and the greatest re- 
spect and affection for the chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, the 
gentleman from Texas. I do not believe 
I have a closer or a dearer friend in the 
House of Representatives. It is not a 
pleasant thing to take issue with him at 
any time on any matter. 

I do believe, however, that we have a 
situation before us in the House today 
in which two extreme positions are being 
taken, and in that there is the necessity 
for give and take on either side in order 
to achieve legislation worthy of this 
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House and adequate to meet the prob- 
lems which we are called upon to deal 
with at this time. 

I think one extreme poistion, one 
which is believed in ardently, firmly, 
and enthusiastically by its supporters, is 
the position in support of H. R. 7886 as 
it was originally presented to the House. 
H. R. 7886 has many fine features as it 
was originally presented, and it is capable 
of being defended eloquently, as was done 
by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

I know my good friend, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts, spoke ar- 
dently and eloquently for the bill as it 
was introduced in the committee. I 
know she believes fervently and with 
deep sincerity that it is fully justified 
as it was originally written. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If 
the gentleman will yield, he knows I am 
very much in favor of doing something 
for our veterans. I cannot speak for 
anyone else here, but I for one could not 
possibly have voted for the Foreign Aid 
bill without doing something for our vet- 
erans in this country, the men and the 
women who make possible foreign aid 
for other countries. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I did not believe 
I was misrepresenting the gentlewoman 
on this point, and I appreciate her con- 
firmation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May 
I state how much I have appreciated 
working on the committee with the gen- 
tleman, and how helpful he was during 
the time I was chairman. He never 
failed to respond. I admire his integrity 
and his ability tremendously. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I appreciate the 
kind remarks of my colleague. 

I think there is another extreme of 
opinion with regard to this legislation, 
an extreme believed in no less fervently, 
and with no less complete honesty, in- 
tegrity, and conviction, and that is the 
position which has been taken almost 
from the start with regard to this legis- 
lation by my good friend, the gentleman 
from Texas. That is the position that we 
should proceed to enact legislation lib- 
eralizing and increasing the payments 
for service-connected disabled veterans— 
period. 

The gentleman of course has also sup- 
ported many other fine pieces of legisla- 
tion regarding medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and many other things of great 
benefit to the veteran population of our 
country. Ido not believe any single in- 
dividual is a stronger champion of the 
veterans of this country or a stronger 
and more sincere believer in his convic- 
tions on the subject than my good friend, 
the gentleman from Texas [| Mr. TEAGUE]. 
He represents a point of view that we 
should not take action at this time for 
the non-service-connected veterans, that 
we should not take action at this time 
for the widows and the orphans of the 
non-service-connected veterans who 
have died. He takes the position ap- 
parently, and I hope I am not misrepre- 
senting his position, that before we do 
anything about these things; we must 
first of all see that we have an increase 
for service-connected disabled veterans, 
That is an honest position and I know 
he is sincere in taking that position and 
I know he is conscientious when he 
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argues it and when he offers to this 
House the Teague substitute proposal, 
which will be offered before we are 
through. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I appreciate 
the words of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. Of course, I am disturbed in 
many more ways than just the ways that 
the gentleman has mentioned. For ex- 
ample, today we are drafting young men 
and we send them to Okinawa and Ko- 
rea and all over the world for 2 years. 
They come out with peacetime veterans’ 
status and receive no pensions at all. Yet, 
we take millions of men from World War 
I and World War II, many with short 
periods of service, who did not make as 
much of a contribution and did not go 
overseas and have not done as much as 
some who are now eligible for pensions 
and all benefits that we have now. There 
are so many phases of our whole vet- 
erans’ program that need to be straight- 
ened out before we pass any such bill 
as we are considering here today. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman makes a very good point and I 
would agree with him wholeheartedly 
that there is need for a reexamination 
of our present policy with regard to men 
in the service who served for long periods 
of time away from their families over- 
seas. The plain fact of the matter is, 
as the gentleman knows, that some of 
those men are actually undergoing some 
of the hazards of war or of near war 
a this time. I do think that is a problem 
also that we will have to approach and 
deal with before we can wash our hands 
of the veterans’ problem in this country. 
But the subject matter before us is the 
question of taking care of non-service- 
connected veterans, particularly of 
World War I and also of World War II 
and Korea who are qualified for this 
pension by reason of age or by reason 
of total disability. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. Does not the gentleman 
from Oklahoma think that it might be 
fair to also say that the gentleman from 
Texas is somewhat disturbed about the 
cost of this program? We have had 
various estimates here ranging anywhere 
from $77 billion to approximately $300 
billion. Do you not think the gentleman 
in fairness, should say that is one of the 
objections of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think that is 
quite accurate. I certainly want to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Florida as 
well as the gentleman from Texas for 
the attention which they have given in 
committee, and in the committee report 
to that particular question. 

For my own part, I am convinced that 
most of the Members of the Congress of 
the United States are in favor of some 
increases in rates of compensation and 
also in pensions for American veterans. 
I believe that most Members of the Con- 
gress are in favor of increases for widows 
and for children and that the Members 
are in favor of dealing fairly and equally 
with the veterans of all wars and with 
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the widows and dependents of all vet- 
erans—something that is not being done 
under existing legislation and something 
that will not be done under the sub- 
stitute to be offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. I believe also that most 
Members are in favor of some liberaliza- 
tion of existing pension laws to take care 
of the needy veteran who is permanently 
and totally disabled either by reason of 
blindness or other physical or mental 
disability or advanced age. 

I believe in conditions of blindness or 
conditions of mental or physical dis- 
ability or at the present time where they 
are unable to carry on a gainful occupa- 
tion to make a living for themselves and 
their family, it is the feeling of this 
Congress that the veteran should be pro- 
vided for in some way by his Govern- 
ment. It has always been the feeling 
of the Congress of the United States that 
that should be done in previous wars and 
I, for one, see no reason why is should 
not be the feeling in this year of 1956. 

All of these things are provided for in 
House Resolution 7886. They are also 
provided for in the substitute which 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn] will offer a little later in the pro- 
ceedings on this bill. It is, perhaps, un- 
fortunate from the standpoint of some 
features of this bill that they are so 
combined. I have heard some Members 
say that they would vote for a World 
War I pension provision, if it were alone, 
but they could not support other features 
of this bill. I have heard others say they 
would vote for a provision providing in- 
creases for those service-connected cases 
if they were standing alone, but they 
would not vote for other parts of this 
bill. 

In the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, as 
the chairman knows, there was a series 
of prolonged disputes on the question of 
priority for legislation, with some Mem- 
bers contending that this question of 
pension liberalization was much more 
acute from the standpoint of hundreds 
of thousands of World War veterans 
than any other question today. There 
were others who believed there should be 
no pension law change until the com- 
pensation for service-connected cases 
had been increased. It was this dispute 
on priority of legislation more than any 
other factor which led to a substantial 
amendment of House Resolution 7886 as 
it was originally introduced by the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. Rightly or 
wrongly, it was the conclusion of some 
members on the committee, and I think 
I would safely say a majority of the 
committee, that the only solution to the 
roadblock that was present in the com- 
mittee, a roadblock of priority and its 
determination, was to combine in one 
bill the most important provisions for 
increased pensions and modification 
laws. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If there was 
ever any roadblock in the committee I 
did not know where it was. There were 
121 pension and compensation bills. We 
were attempting to decide which to con- 
sider, and it was finally decided by the 
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will of the committee. The committee 
voted to consider the nonservice-con- 
nected matter ahead of compensation. 
If there was any roadblock, I do not 
know where it was. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If the gentleman 
interpreted my remarks as any criticism 
of him, it was not so intended, and my 
subsequent remarks will explain just 
what I mean. 

An important factor in this conclu- 
sion about the roadblock in priority was 
the strong belief that any pension bill 
would be doomed to legislative death if 
we gave it priority over needed legisla- 
tion for service-connected disabled vet- 
erans and their dependents. As a mem- 
ber of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
I do not want to be in the position of 
coming to this floor and being compelled 
to justify that kind of priority against 
attacks which could be expected on this 
floor for giving it that kind of priority. 

At this point I would like to set the 
record straight on one point with regard 
to responsibility for the amendments 
which were added to H. R. 7886. At least 
one well-known veterans’ publication 
has charged that the chairman of our 
committee engineered those amend- 
ments in order to defeat H. R. 7886. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], is 
not a man who is in need of defenders 
from any quarter. His great war record, 
second to none among the membership 
of this House, is ample proof of his ability 
to fight his own battles, and to fight 
them well. Nevertheless, I cannot stand 
by as a member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, with some knowledge of the 
amendments in question, without chal- 
lenging this unwarranted accusation 
against our chairman. The plain fact is 
that a majority of the amendments 
adopted in the committee were offered to 
the committee by members who are in 
favor of H. R. 7886 and who were seek- 
ing in the committee to help the bill 
rather than to harm it, and a majority 
of those amendments, in all fairness to 
him, were opposed by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Teacve], who is chair- 
man of our committee. I do not believe 
that “Ticker” Teacue had any more to do 
with engineering the present composi- 
tion of H. R. 7886 than he had to do 
with the Battle of the Alamo down in 
Texas, and I feel sure that he would 
rather be associated with the latter 
event. : 

On the other hand, the chairman of 
our committee, and many other com- 
mittee members, during the past week 
have participated in a series of confer- 
ences, seeking some kind of a reasonable 
compromise to this particular piece of 
legislation. The principal reason why 
a compromise was sought is rather self 
evident. The cost figures which were 
presented by our chairman, and on 
which I intend to comment further in a 
few minutes, were being given very wide 
publicity throughout the country. The 
cost figure, when you view the entire bill 
from section 1 through section 17, as it 
was reported out of the committee, was 
an alarming thing to contemplate, and 
I am syre many Members of Congress 
shared the feeling of alarm in connec- 
tion with this overall cost picture; par- 
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ticularly when we were presented with a 
projection to the year 2000 which ap- 
peared to be astronomical in connection 
with this legislation. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I listened with great 
interest to the gentleman when he spoke 
a moment ago of certain suggestions that 
had been made that possibly in one form 
or another there might be a failure of 
this legislation to become law. As the 
gentleman well knows, of course, and 
we all know, any legislation that is 
passed here goes to the other body and 
must be acted upon there, and then if it 
is to become law it is subject to action 
by the President. I just want to say to 
the gentleman that I, speaking for my- 
self only, and firmly convinced that if 
the original bill were to be enacted by 
this body, or even the substitute to which 
the gentleman has referred, I am quite 
convinced that it never would become 
law. So I think we ought to take a very 
good look at something that is realistic 
and that would do the things that need 
most to be done yet have a reasonable 
chance of finally becoming law. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman is certainly entitled to his opinion 
on that score, and I am quite sure that 
he will have some influence on whatever 
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decision is made by the gentleman in the 
White House with regard to this piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I think what 
the gentleman from Indiana is saying is 
that if we do not enact a reasonable bill 
we are then going to lose the features of 
this bill which would grant increased 
disability payments for service-con- 
nected disability and other good features 
of this legislation; and if the bill as pre- 
sented is not amended we are going to 
wipe out the chances of having any kind 
of reasonable bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am in agree- 
ment with the gentleman that we need 
to have a reasonable bill, but we are not 
in agreement as to what is a reasonable 
bill or what the features may be that 
would provide a reasonable substitute. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I wonder if 
the gentleman is assuming that there is 
any possibility of the provision he in- 
tends to offer being considered by the 
other body? I realize that we do not 
agree on that, but we must remember 
that our committee has sent 15 bills to 
the other body and thus far none of them 
has been considered. 


Bills pending in Senate 


Bill No. 


Subject 


Senate 


Passed House committee 


a a Se Pension—Medal of Honor June 22,1955 | Finance. 
H. R. 1614... Compensation Statutory awards combined loss of eyes and limb. . Jan. 16, 1956 Do. 
ER. 8 VA checks forwarded to addressees... S Do, 
H. R. 2845 Compensation — Loss of buttocks. May 7,1956 Do. 
H. R. 5085 Cadets and midshipmen— Veterans’ benefits. . 17,1956 Do, 
H. R. 7144. Statutory awards—No application May- 7,1956 Do. 
H. R. 8458. Compensation—Eligibility—Spanish War wid do. ...... Do. 
H. R. 9811] Pension—Income Imitation do. Do. 
H. R. 9922._.-..} Pension—T B—Permanent—total _ - 2 Do, 
H. R. 10046 Uniformity in compensation ---| Apr. 16, 1956 Do, 
H. R. 10441.---- pat brie of insurance application—Soliders’ and. sailors’ civi ay 7,1956 Labor. 
H. R. 10542__._.| Widows’ henefits—Eligibility May 24,1956 | Finance. 
H. J. Res. 110 . Pension—Moro Province Aug. 2. 1955 


If they will not pass those, then it is 
impossible for me to believe that they 
would even consider what the gentleman 
is proposing that the House pass today. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
certainly is better informed as to what 
the Senate will do than I. I would not 
presume to say what the other body will 
do or what the President of the United 
States will do. I think, however, that 
our primary responsibilities in this House 
are discharged when we review the prob- 
lem carefully and do that which we as 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives think we should do with regard to 
the problem. 

Of course there is speculation as to 
what will be done in the White House 
and in the other body, but I would still 
be interested in knowing if there is any 
communication from the President of 
the United States in which he indicates 
that he will not agree to a reasonable 
compromise of this bill with regard to 
non-service-connected pensions for vet- 
erans and their widows and their or- 
phans, If the President is prepared to 
take a stand on that I think it could 


be most illuminating in connection with 
this debate and of great interest to all 
of us here in this House. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I think the 
gentleman heard the letters I read from 
the President in committee which 
pointed out that he felt that all the 
veterans’ problems need to be reviewed 
and that it should be done in the very 
near future. I think the President has 
taken a very firm position in this whole 
affair. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Am I right when I 
state that the Veterans’ Administration, 
speaking for the executive department 
has entered its objection to practically 
all of the bills that have been before 
our committee? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
is correct, and I think the gentleman 
from Texas, when he speaks of opposi- 
tion from the administration to these 
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bills, will have no difficulty recalling that 
is correct; that is, that the administra- 
tion, speaking through the Administra- 
tor or his various representatives, has 
taken a position against practically every 
bill in support of the veterans which has 
been passed in this Congress thus far. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. In view of the fact the 
matter has been brought up as to just 
where one of the greatest soldiers we 
ever had and a gentleman who is re- 
spected throughout the world stands on 
this matter, and I refer to the President 
of the United States, I have a copy of a 
letter sent to me which the President 
sent to the chairman of the committee. 
I would like to read it with the gentle- 
man’s kind permission. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Will the gentle- 
man not wait until his own time? 

Mr. AYRES. Time is unlimited for 
the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Unless the letter 
relates to the Dorn substitute specifically, 
I would like to request that he hold it 
for his own time. If it relates to the 
Dorn substitute I shall be glad to have 
the gentleman read it. 

Mr. AYRES. It does not mention the 
Dorn substitute, but it does refer to the 
essence of the Dorn substitute. I will be 
glad to read it when I take the floor. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to remind the Members of the 
House that 2 years ago it was stated the 
President would veto the so-called pen- 
sion bill. But the President did not 
veto that bill. He signed the bill and I 
am firmly of the conviction that today if 
the pension bill is passed by itself, the 
President would sign it. I do not believe 
for 1 minute he will veto this bill. I 
have not always agreed with the Presi- 
dent, he does not agree with me often- 
times, but I am absolutely sure he will 
sign this bill. If passed separately, and, 
of course, with the compensation fea- 
tures, I think he would be more apt to 
sign it. We have proof of what he did in 
the past. I do not think we like his 
message very well. He said he did it 
reluctantly, but still he signed it and I 
am sure he will sign this. 

Mr.. EDMONDSON. I thank the 
gentlewoman. 

Mr. Chairman, speaking of the con- 
ferences that have taken place in recent 
days in regard to arriving at some 
reasonable modification of the bill re- 
ported by the committee, may I say that 
in these conferences there was not only 
participation on behalf of a large num- 
ber of the members of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee but there was also par- 
ticipation and exchange of views and in- 
formation from the national com- 
manders of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Legion, and repre- 
sentatives of the national commanders 
of the Disabled Veterans and of the 
Spanish-American War Veterans. The 
proposal which will be offered by the 
chairman of the subcommittee on com- 
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pensation and pensions has been given 
the support, somewhat reluctantly but 
nonetheless support—and I think you 
will see evidence in writing of that sup- 
port before the day is ended—of the 
commander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and of the commander of the 
American Legion. We have also been 
assured that a telegram will be received 
expressing support for the proposal by 
the commander of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War Veterans. With regard to the 
section on compensation, we have been 
told that the figures contained in the 
compromise proposal are acceptable to 
the responsible leaders of the Disabled 
American Veterans. I am aware of the 
fact that the Disabled American Vet- 
erans are possibly a little bit more 
pleased by the provisions of the bill 
which will be offered as a substitute by 
the gentleman from Texas. It is slightly 
higher on 100 percent disability pay- 
ments, by $5, than is the substitute pro- 
posal. Aside from that 1 difference 
the increases in the two bills for disabled 
veterans are substantially the same. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man states that the Disabled American 
Veterans are for the compensation por- 
tion of the bill. Is the gentleman say- 
ing they support the Dorn amendment 
or do not support the Dorn amendment? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am not saying 
they support the Dorn amendment or 
that they favor in any way the non- 
service-connected pensions. When that 
matter was discussed they said they were 
interested only in the features of the 
amendment with regard to disabled vet- 
erans and they would give their opinion 
on those. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Has the Dis- 
abled American Veterans taken a 
position supporting the Dorn amend- 
ment? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would be very 
much surprised if they were taking a 
position in favor of nonservice bene- 
fits, and I am not aware of any position 
they have taken in the matter. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. You do not anticipate 
getting any approval from the AMVETS 
organization for the Dorn proposal? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Well, I am not 
prepared to discuss the AMVETS posi- 
tion. Perhaps the gentleman can en- 
lighten us on the subject when his time 
comes along. But, I have not been in 
communication with AMVETS regard- 
ing this proposal. 

Mr. AYRES. All Members of Congress 
have received a letter stating their posi- 
tion, and according to that letter they 
would be against the Dorn proposal. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Well, since the 
Dorn proposal was not finalized until 
this morning, I am a little amazed to 
hear that they were able to send a letter 
to every Member of Congress stating 
their position. But, if the gentleman 
says it has been done, I will accept it. 


I yield to the 
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Mr. AYRES. I do not think it was 
quite as secret as you may believe. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman may remember that 2 years 
ago the Disabled American Veterans 
urged the President to sign the so-called 
pension bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tlewoman is possibly correct on that. 

At this point I would like for a moment 
to discuss the principal provisions of the 
Dorn substitute to bring to your atten- 
tion some facts regarding the cost esti- 
mates of this particular piece of legis- 
lation. The proposed amendment is 
offered as a compromise revision of H. R. 
7886. I might say to the membership 
that there are copies of the Dorn amend- 
ment on the committee tables at either 
side of the House for your examination 
if you would like to look at it and follow 
it as I make this explanation of it. 

Title I in the Dorn proposal cor- 
responds to Title I in H. R. 7886 in that 
it deals with nonservice-connected pen- 
sions for veterans and for their widows 
and for their orphans and also with the 
problem of increases in pensions for 
Spanish-American War widows. 

Title I, section 1, continues the prin- 
ciple which already has been written into 
law that all war veterans who are per- 
manently and totally disabled to the ex- 
tent that they cannot follow a substan- 
tially gainful occupation shall be entitled 
to a pension, subject to income limita- 
tions, and further provides that a war 
veteran, age 65, who has income below 
a certain annual figure—those figures 
remain at the present level of $1,400 
without dependents and $2,700 with one 
or more dependents—shall be qualified 
for such pension. The proposal estab- 
lishes rates for these pensions at $75 
or at $90 when the veteran has received 
the pension for 10 consecutive years or 
is 65 years of age. Now, that is a change 
from $66.15 in the case of the $75 figure, 
and from $78.75 in the case of the $90 
figure. It further provides for an in- 
crease in the pension for helpless or blind 
veterans requiring attendants from $135 
to $150 per month. 

It also provides something for which 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars have been 
contending for a long time, that other- 
wise qualified veterans with 30 days or 
more of overseas service shall be entitled 
to a pension increase of 10 percent. 
Now, that is a reduction of one-half 
from the differential that was provided 
in H. R. 7886 originally as it was adopted 
by the committee. It cuts the cost of 
that particular aspect of the bill in half. 

The VA cost estimate of H. R. 7886, 
section 1, which has been given great 
publicity and about which I want to 
comment further in a minute, was $536,- 
150,000 for the first year of operation, to 
be graded upwards in succeeding years. 
The VA has supplied to the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee the first year’s cost 
estimate for the Dorn amendment of 
$367,958,000, or a reduction in, cost of 
$168,192,000. 

Section 2 provides something that 
most of us have felt for a long time was 
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long overdue. It places the World War 
II and Korean war widows and orphans 
on an equal pension basis with World 
War I widows and orphans. The VA 
estimated the cost of that originally at 
$126,335,000 in the first year. In view 
of reductions in the succeeding section 
of the substitute, they estimate the cost 
under the Dorn amendment at $92,225,- 
000 or a reduction of $34,110,000 on this 
item under the Dorn substitute. Sec- 
tion 3 increases the rates of pensions for 
widows and orphans by 10 percent, ad- 
justed to the nearest dollar. The cost of 
that was estimated by the VA at $106,- 
427,000 on the original H. R. 7886 amend- 
ment adopted by the committee. This 
reduction provided in this substitute is 
a very substantial reduction. It cuts the 
increases which were placed in effect by 
the committee amendment to almost 
one-fifth the figure provided in the com- 
mittee amendment, making the cost of 
the Dorn amendment as calculated by 
the VA on this particular section $19,- 
857,000, an overall cut for this particular 
section of $86,570,000. 

Section 4 is the Spanish-American 
War widows section. Originally, the 
amendment which was adopted in the 
committee provided for an increase on 
this particular point of approximately 
$15 across the board for Spanish-Ameri- 
can War widow pensions. The Dorn 
amendment reduces that to approxi- 
mately $10 across the board, reducing 
the cost from $19,473,000 to $12,983,000, 
or a cut of $6,491,500. 

This adds up to a total reduction of 
title I sections—on the 4 sections in 
title I, of $295,363,500. Those are the 
cuts accomplished thus far in the first 
4 sections. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to get a fig- 
ure that I failed to catch. In title I, sec- 
tion 1, what is the reduced cost? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Title I, section 1, 
cost as estimated by the VA is $367,958,- 
000, a reduction of $168,192,000 below the 
original figure. 

Moving on to title IT, which deals with 
your service-connected disabled veterans, 
I might say at this point that I doubt 
very much if there is more than 1 per- 
centage point difference in the cost of 
this section in the Dorn substitute and 
the cost of the section as it is supported 
by the chairman of this committee. If 
it is more than 1 percentage point, then 
I have not correctly understood the sub- 
stitute which the chairman will offer. 

The cuts which were agreed to by the 
veterans’ organizations and supported 
with reference to this title create the fol- 
lowing cost figures today as compared 
with the cost figures when the bill was 
first reported. 

On section 5 and section 7, which op- 
erate together to give you a cost collec- 
tively, the VA estimated the original 
year’s cost at $250,197,000 for the 2 sec- 
tions, which include an increase for all of 
your disabled across the board, whether 
10 percent or totally disabled. Originally 
those increases ranged, under H. R. 7886, 
from about 10 percent to about 41 per- 
cent. Under the Dorn amendment, the 
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range of both of these 2 sections is from 
about 5 percent to about 22 percent in 
the case of the totally and permanently 
disabled service-connected veteran. 

The new cost figure for the 2 sections 
as supplied by the VA is $152,395,000, a 
cut on those 2 sections of $97,802,000. 

Section 6 increases the rates of com- 
pensation for so-called statutory awards 
by average amounts of less than 10 per- 
cent. For example, a veteran with the 
loss of both hands or both feet is raised 
from $279 to $300. A veteran with the 
loss of both legs above the knee or of 
both arms above the elbow, who has lost 
the use of his arms or his legs for that 
reason, is increased from $329 to $350. 

The cost figures remain the same on 
this section because they are not changed 
in the Dorn substitute and I do not 
believe they are changed in the substi- 
tute which the chairman will offer in 
the course of the reading of this bill. 

Section 8, section 9, and section 10 
all relate back to section 6 and the stat- 
utory awards. No changes have been 
made in H. R. 7886 as it was originally 
reported out of the committee and as it 
now stands in the substitutes, but the 
total cost estimated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration on this combined group of 
sections is only $14,483,000 in the first 
year of operation. The $14,483,000 fig- 
ure remains at that figure in the sub- 
stitute. 

Section 11 is a section on which there 
has been a substantial amendment. 
H. R. 7886 provided in section 11 for a 
far-reaching change in our disability 
compensation law. It provided that de- 
pendents of veterans who were disabled 
less than 50 percent, at rates of 20 per- 
cent or 30 percent or 10 percent, would 
qualify for certain dependency pay- 
ments. It added up to a cost in the first 
year of $143,308,000. The Dorn substi- 
tute provides for an across-the-board in- 
crease in dependency payments of 10 
percent only for veterans who are 50 
percent disabled or more, giving a total 
cost of $9,199,000 in the first year of 
operation. This is a cut on this section 
of $134,109,000. 

What does this give in the net? There 
is one more section also eliminated, I 
believe, in both the Dorn substitute and 
in the chairman’s substitute. Section 
12, which has already been covered by 
H. R. 7089, passed by this House and 
favorably reported by the Senate, also 
is eliminated under the Dorn substitute, 
and I believe eliminated under the chair- 
man’s proposal. 

Section 13 would also be eliminated 
under the Dorn substitute, providing for 
increases in burial allowances from $150 
per funeral to $200 per funeral. That 
adds up to a reduction of $5,500,000 in 
the first year on that particular item. 

This brings us to a total saving on 
section 1 through section 4 of the Dorn 
proposal of $295,362,500 on the first year 
alone. It adds up to a saving on sections 
5 through 13 in title II of $318,023,000. 
The figure which you have on the synop- 
sis which you may be holding does not 
include the $5,500,000 for the burial al- 
lowance, which also is eliminated under 
the Dorn substitute. 

This gives a total saving over the bill 
H. R. 7886 as it was reported out by the 
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committee of $613,885,000 in the first year 
of operation, if we accept the Veterans’ 
Administration figures on costs. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. As far as 
money is concerned, that reminds me of 
a wife who, when she sees something and 
does not buy it, thinks she is saving 
money. We started out with the bill 
with $528 million first year’s cost. We 
ended up with a bill that was about 
$1,282,000,000. What you have done is 
taken that bill and cut it approximately 
in a $681 million. Is that about cor- 
rec 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think substan- 
tially, if you accept the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration cost figures originally, 
which I am not convinced that we should, 
that you do have that end result, yes. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Can the gen- 
tleman tell us what part of this $613 mil- 
lion goes to nonservice-connected pro- 
grams? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The nonservice- 
connected total? The reduction was 
$295,362,000. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I was not 
speaking of the reduction. I was speak- 
ing about the percentage of the $613 mil- 
lion which goes for nonservice-connected 
programs? What part of the $613 mil- 
lion goes to nonservice-connected pen- 
sions? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Of the reduc- 
tion? Six hundred and thirteen million 
dollars is the reduction. The figure that 
remains is a little bit above $613 million. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. How much 
do the nonservice-connected pensions 
cost in the Dorn proposal? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I have given the 
items already on that to the gentleman. 
I do not have a total by items on it. 
But the first item is $367 million. The 
second item is $92 million. The third 
item is $19 million. The fourth item 
is approximately $13 million. So, the 
gentleman only has to add those figures 
and he will have the cost on the non- 
service-connected programs. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. About $500 
million of the total, $681 million, goes to 
nonservice-connected programs. Is that 
approximately correct? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think with the 
increases that would be pretty substan- 
tially correct. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. $500 million 
of the $681 million goes to the nonserv- 
ice-connected programs. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Approximately. 
That is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is it true that in both 
the bill, as reported by the committee, 
and the Dorn substitute to which the 
gentleman has been referring, provision 
is made for a general pension not only 
for World War I veterans but for vet- 
erans of World War II and veterans of 
the Korean war? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Provision is made 
for any war veteran who becomes totally 
and permanently disabled, and in the 
case of a veteran who reaches the age 
of 65 and has an income below the figure 
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of $1,400 a year, if he is without depend- 
ents, or $2,700 a year if he has depend- 
ents, he would be qualified as a disabled 
veteran under this provision. Now, if 
the gentleman wants to call that a gen- 
eral pension, he is entitled to do so. I 
do not believe he would be technically 
correct in doing so, but he is entitled to 
do so. 

Mr. HALLECK. Iam perfectly willing 
to be corrected by the gentleman and 
possibly that is the wrong term. I have 
just one further question. As we have 
voted such pensions in years past, have 
they ever been voted for as many years 
in advance as we would be doing here in 
the case of veterans of World War II 
and the Korean war? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I do not think 
we have ever waited until we had fought 
two additional wars before adopting a 
pension for the veterans of a previous 
war, This is the first time, I believe, 
that the United States has ever fought 
three wars before it provided a pension 
for the veterans of any one of those three 
wars. That is the situation we find 
ourselves in at this time. We see no 
reason for discriminating against any 
veteran who reaches the age and has a 
limited income and limited ability to 
follow a gainful occupation. We feel, if 
his income has fallen by reason of not 
being able to hold down a gainful occu- 
pation, he should be provided assistance 
by the Federal Government. 

Now with regard to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration estimate on cost, I would 
like for you, just for a moment or two, to 
consider some figures. Most figures 
when they are statistics are not very in- 
teresting and it is hard to hold atten- 
tion with them. But, these particular 
figures, I believe, are interesting when 
we consider the accuracy of the Veterans’ 
Administration projections of cost for 
this legislation. They have given us 
projected costs under the Dorn substi- 
tute of $367,958,000. We were inter- 
ested in knowing just how they arrived 
at this particular figure. We asked for 
details as to how many veterans they 
would include in this pension and how 
many veterans would be added under the 
Dorn substitute. The same legislative 
liaison section which supplied the figures 
to the staff supplied some figures to me 
in this connection. They told me they 
estimated that 228,000 additional vet- 
erans, most of them World War I vet- 
erans, would be added to the pension 
rolls as eligibles under this new substi- 
tute proposal. Consider just for a mom- 
ent, Mr. Chairman, the fact that we have 
here a group that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration recognizes and points to the 
existence of, of nearly one-quarter of a 
million veterans in the United States 
whose incomes are at the level necessary 
to qualify for this particular pension. 
If you have a question as to the need for 
this proposal, consider this cold statis- 
tic of 228,000 who are supporting them- 
selves on less than $1,400 a year, or sup- 
porting their families on less than $2,700 
a year, at the age of 65. That is the 
group that they say would be affected by 
this proposal. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I yield gladly. 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. You say that this will 
add 228,000 veterans to the list who are 
now 65 years of age. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. But you retain the 
income limitations of $1,400 and $2,700 
per year. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. What is the difference 
between that requirement that your bill 
sets forth and the requirement that is 
in effect now? Is it not a matter of 10- 
percent physical disability? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. There is no dif- 
ference in income limitation. There is 
a requirement under the present law 
that actual disability be proved. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Of 10 percent. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Of 10 percent, 
and unemployability must also be proved. 
Those are the factors that many veterans 
find difficulty in establishing in order to 
qualify for this pension. If a veteran’s 
income has fallen below this figure, and 
he is 65 or over, he should be given the 
presumption that he is disabled and un- 
able to earn more money or he would 
be earning more money to support him- 
self and his family. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s own figures show a total 
of 567,117 now on the pension roll, most 
of them at the rate of $66.15, which would 
be raised to $75 under this bill. 

The next largest number in this group 
of 567,000 are now on the roll at $78.75 
and would be raised to $90. If we give 
an average increase for this group of 
567,000 of about $10 a month, or approxi- 
mately $120 a year, that would be an 
increase in cost, by simple multiplica- 
tion, of $68,054,040, for the increase that 
would be accomplished in your rate in- 
crease for people already on the rolls. 
Remember that figure—$68,054,000. If 
we assume in the cases of all the 228,000 
eligible that all of them will receive $90 
a month under this proposal, or $1,080 
a year, multiply the 228,000 by $1,080, and 
we get a total figure of $246.240,000. If 
you put the $246 million and the $68 mil- 
lion together, you get a total of $314 mil- 
lion. That is on the assumption that 
each and every one of these veterans who 
is eligible will apply for a pension and re- 
ceive it. I think actual experience with 
these things shows that there is a very 
large number of veterans made eligible 
and determined eligible under the law for 
pensions who would never have come in 
and qualified for them and would have 
never received them. But if you take the 
figures of the Veterans’ Administration, 
the number potentially qualified, and put 
every one on the rolls at the maximum 
amount which they could receive under 
this bill, you still have a total cost of 
$314 million, which is $53 million less in 
your first year of operation than the 
cost of $367 million which the Veterans’ 
Administration's statisticians say would 
be the first-year cost on this bill. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I wonder if in the com- 
putation the gentleman has just made 
he has included the overseas service or 
the pensions for blind or helpless vet- 
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erans referred to in the substitute that 
the gentleman is discussing? ; 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Those figures, as 
I understand, are included in the initial 
computations which were given to us. 

Mr. VORYS. On the 228,000 the gen- 
tleman has just multiplied by 90. There 
would be the possibility of a 10-percent 
increase for overseas service; would there 
not? So there might be a percentage 
that would get $150 a month. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think if we gave 
the additional 10 percent to every vet- 
eran who is qualified in these 2 totals we 
would not get $53 million additional. If 
the gentleman will look and see the 2 
figures, 240 and 68, if we gave 10 percent 
to each one we would still be far short 
of $53 million difference. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Has the gen- 
tleman given the statisticians of the 
Veterans’ Administration a chance to 
look at his figures to see whether or not 
the administration was wrong in its fig- 
ures? 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I have not been 
able to yet. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man has heard me question them in com- 
mittee many times as to how. accurate 
they were. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. As to these fig- 
ures, I did not get them until about 20 
minutes to 12 today. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. So that the 
House can be absolutely sure, would the 
gentleman check his figures over with 
the Bureau and then report back to the 
House tomorrow? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I should be very 
glad to. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am not in- 
terested in having incorrect figures, as 
the gentleman knows. And I am sure 
the gentleman remembers that I have 
questioned the Veterans’ Administration 
many times as to whether their figures 
were accurate. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman from Texas has criticized their 
cost estimates much more enthusiasti- 
cally than I have. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. But I have 
never been able to prove them wrong. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If the gentle- 
man will bear with me for just a minute 
I will cite an instance where they were 
proven wrong and proven wrong substan- 
tially. 

In the 82d Congress a bill known as 
H. R. 3193 was before the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee. It provided for a sub- 
stantial increase in the pension rate for 
World War I and II and for Korean war 
veterans who were totally disabled, blind, 
helpless, or who had reached such a scale 
of helplessness as to need regular aid and 
attendants. That bill became a public 
law after a White House veto was over- 
ridden by both Houses of Congress, and 
the law became effective in 1951. 

During the hearings on this particular 
bill, on page 615 of the hearings a repre- 
sentative of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion made the following statement: 

It is estimated that the enactment of H, R. 
3193 would affect approximately 400 veterans 
of World War II, 23,700 veterans of World 
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War I, and 50 veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War during the first year with an addi- 
tional cost for that year of approximately 
$16,700,000. 

That was the official testimony of the 
Veterans’ Administration witness before 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

On November 25, 1952, the Veterans’ 
Administration stated that as of October 
31, 1952, which was the end of the first 
year of operation of the pension rates 
under this law, Public Law 149, the num- 
ber of veterans who were receiving in- 
creased pensions by virtue of the opera- 
tion of Public Law 149 of the 82d Con- 
gress came to a total of 13,440. This 
represented 10,710 fewer veterans receiv- 
ing the pension than was estimated by 
the Veterans’ Administration during the 
hearings on the bill. 

Using the same factors of increased 
pension rates in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s computation, the cost for the 
first year’s operation under Public Law 
149 of the 82d Congress was $8,709,120, 
compared with an estimate of $16,700,000 
made by the Veterans’ Administration at 
the time of the hearings. 

In other words, on this one bill which 
is within the memory, I think, of many 
Members of this body, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministraton was in error on estimated 
cost by in excess of 50 percent; and I say 
to you that if they could make an error of 
those proportions in overestimating and 
overstating the estimated cost on that bill 
which was passed by the 82d Congress 
they could certainly be doing the same 
thing in the present consideration of this 
legislation for mnon-service-connected 
pensions and for increases in disability 
pensions. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman knows there are a good many 
famous cases where the Veterans’ Ad- 
minstration gave estimates to the Appro- 
priations Committee of their needs for 
the next year and they were away off. 
That has happened numerous times. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentle- 
woman is correct, 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON, Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. T. J. 
Collins, assistant director of research, 
Richard Mandel Research Co., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City, was hired, or at 
least went to the VA and checked their 
first year’s figures. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. He had the 228,- 
000 figure? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It is the first- 
year figure for the bill H. R. 7886, which 
we are discussing. He came away saying 
their figures were substantially correct. 
I think there are a lot of assumptions to 
be made to arrive at cost, but here is one 
private organization that has gone down 
to check the figures in H. R. 7886 and 
had that to say. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I know Mr. Col- 
lins reached the estimate of 228,000 po- 
tentially eligible. I was not aware he 
had reached the other conclusion. I 
would be very much surprised to see in 
writing that the gentleman agreed to the 
conclusion that all 228,000 would go on 
the rolls in the first year of operation. 
That is something, I think, the VA has 
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presumed and assumed unfairly with re- 
gard to this particular legislation. 

Now let me boil it down to the major 
differences between the Teague substi- 
tute or the Ayres substitute. I do not 
know whether it is the Ayres substitute 
or the Teague substitute or the Dorn 
substitute. 

Mr. AYRES. I would be very proud 
to have it as my substitute, but it is the 
Teague substitute. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to say in 
connection with the substitute that I 
think it is good and desirable. I have 
no criticism to make of what is in the 
Teague substitute, as I understand it, 
It is what is not in it that disturbs and 
leads me to the conclusion it is doing 
an incomplete job and not measuring 
up to the problem that we have, which 
involves a quarter of a million veterans 
of World War I. 

The major differences between the two 
substitutes can be boiled down to this: 
Both of them make substantially the 
same provision for service-connected dis- 
ability. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Assuming the 
Teague substitute is adopted, assuming a 
veteran to be unemployable and meet- 
ing the requirements of this bill, not get- 
ting more than $1,400 a year. If the 
Teague substitute is adopted what hap- 
pens to that veteran who meets all of the 
requirements? He does not get $1,400 
a year, he has no income, he is over 65 
years of age. What does he do? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is the ques- 
tion that I do not know the answer to. 
There is no provision made for him out- 
side of local.charity that I know of. 

Mr. AYRES. He would come under 
existing law. I think the gentleman 
should explain that to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Which law does the 
gentleman mean—the income-tax law? 

Mr. AYRES. I think the gentleman 
was here this morning when Chairman 
TEAGUE went all through what the pres- 
ent program is. 

Mr. TUM ULT. Isaw the charts, but 
what happens to him? 

Mr. AYRES. Seventy-eight dollars 
would be the maximum to which he 
would be entitled. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman is 
not maintaining that a man over 65 
years with an income below that figure 
would be automatically qualified under 
existing law? I hope he is not trying to 
present that to the House at this time. 
Unless he proved actual medical disabil- 
ity and unemployability, he would not 
be entitled to that. 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman assumed 
a man to be in that position. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I did not under- 
stand the gentleman to assume medical 
disability. 

Mr. TUMULTY. If this bill passes, 
the man would get certain benefits. If 
it did not pass and in place of it the 
Teague substitute were passed, he would 
get nothing. 

Mr. AYRES. The Teague substitute 
does not deal with pensions, 
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Mr. TUMULTY. What happens to the 
man which this bill itself tends to help? 
If we do not pass the bill itself and give 
him a pension, then he gets no pension 
and has no job. Where does he get the 
money to live under the other bill? 

Mr. AYRES. Ido not think a veteran 
reaching 65 years has any difficulty in 
proring 10 percent disability. 

. TUMULTY. If he cannot prove 
inate what happens to him? 

Mr. AYRES. If a man is not disabled 
he probably would have a job. 

Mr. TUMULTY. At 65 years of age? 

Mr. AYRES. We have many of them 
over 65 working and they make more 
than $1,400 a year. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Iam speaking of the 
man who does not make $1,400 a year. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
is speaking of the 228,000 as determined 
by the VA figure who are not able to 
qualify under existing law, have not been 
able to qualify under existing law, but 
who would be taken care of under this 
bill. 

Mr. TUMULTY. If this bill is not 
passed, what happens to them? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. They are forgot- 
ten men under existing legislation, so far 
as I know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield me 5 additional 
minutes? A great deal of my presenta- 
tion has been taken up with answering 
questions, and some have not been 
friendly questions. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will be glad to yield the gentleman 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted the additional 
5 minutes in order to summarize the dif- 
ference between the two substitute pro- 
posals. Both proposals make a liberal 
provision for your service-connected dis- 
abled and for the dependents of the 
service-connected disabled. The chair- 
man’s proposal does not make provision 
for a needed increase in non-service-con- 
nected pensions. The chairman’s pro- 
posal does not make provision for non- 
service-connected veterans who are not 
provided for under existing law. The 
chairman’s proposal does not make pro- 
vision for needed increases for Spanish- 
American War widows, World War II, 
and Korean widows and orphans. It does 
not make provision for equal treatment 
for World War II and Korean widows 
with the widows of World War I veterans. 
I think what he has proposed is good, it 
is commendable, but it falls short of 
meeting our problem in regard to our 
veterans, the widows, and the orphans 
of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I think when this House 
soberly considers and reviews the sound- 
ness of the two substitute proposals that 
it will be a wise thing and a generous 
thing to adopt a reasonable compromise 
which will be offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina when we read this 
bill for amendment. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, 
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Mr. TEAGUE. To summarize my posi- 
tion as far as the two are concerned, the 
amendment that the gentleman intends 
to support costs $681 million the first 
year; $500 milllion goes to non-service- 
connected, and $181 million goes to serv- 
ice-connected. My amendment covers 
only the service-connected, and an in- 
crease in the pension from $135.45 to $150 
for the seriously disabled pensioners, re- 
quiring “aid and attendance,” because 
that is the only possible bill that will go 
through both Houses and become the law 
of the land and help the veterans. You 
might as well send the present bill over 
to the other body as the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
will concede even with the adoption of 
this law payment to disabled veterans 
and dependents will remain substantially 
higher in total than the non-service- con- 
nected. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Yes; that is 

true. And I think the House should also 
remember other veterans’ legislation we 
have passed in this Congress. We passed 
the survivors benefit bill for service-con- 
nected veterans that will cost some $300 
million to $400 million the first year. 
We passed Public Law 7 on education 
that covers more than a million veterans. 
We have passed an orphan scholarship 
bill that will cost $250 million and will 
benefit 156,000 children. 
Mr. EDMONDSON. On the other 
hand, the gentleman will concede that 
‘we are now looking forward to a termi- 
nation next year of very substantial ex- 
penses for educational benefits and also 
the GI housing bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. These pro- 
grams are nearly over, there will be only 
small savings involved, probably not 
one-fifth of the first year’s cost of the 
Dorn proposal. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. So we will have 
big savings in those areas that could be 
devoted to pensions. 

Mr. 'TEAGUE of Texas. When the 
gentleman speaks of veterans of 65 being 
in the poorhouse, I think he should also 
tell the House that according to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 80 percent of all World War I vet- 
erans will be covered by social security 
by the middle of this year. 


Social security 


World War I veterans eligible (percent) 80 
World War II veterans eligible (percent) 95 
Maximum social-security retirement for single 
person: 
POP MON soo . $108.50 
K $1, 302. 00 


Maximum social-security retirement for man 
and wife: 


ber World 
War I vet- 
erans 65 


Year 


Ninety-five percent of all World War 
I veterans are covered by social se- 
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curity and the maximum amount of so- 
cial security is $108 for a single person. 
He may receive both social security and 
a non-service-connected pension. For a 
married man the figure is $162.50; some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Of course, very 
few of those veterans will be receiving 
the maximums which the gentleman has 
mentioned. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is true. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Would the gen- 
tleman agree that the payments that 
are considered for non-service-connected 
disabilities are probably going to be paid 
for by the taxpayer, even if the bill is 
not enacted, anyway, inasmuch as those 
individuals will have to be on relief in 
their local communities; and, therefore, 
in essence, what we are doing is giving 
them a more dignified way of getting at 
least a part of their necessary support 
from the Government which they served 
in time of war? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman makes a very fine point. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. The statement was 
made that these veterans would be able 
to draw social security. I think it should 
be brought out that by a recent ruling 
of the Social Security Board even some- 
one working for the Communist Party 
is entitled to social security, and cer- 
tainly the veteran should be entitled to 
more than that. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I referred 
previously to amounts we were paying 
in pensions to persons overseas. I am 
listing the numbers of nonservice pen- 
sion checks going to persons in foreign 
countries, 


Number of checks forwarded during August 
1956 for non-service-connected pension 
benefits to dependents of deceased veterans 
where death was non-service-connected 
and to non-service-connected living vet- 
erans residing in foreign countries 
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Number of checks forwarded during August 
1956 for non-service-connected pension 
benefits to dependents of deceased veterans 
where death was non-service-connected 
and to non-service-connected living vet- 
erans residing in foreign countries—Con, 


Deceased| Living 
veterans | veterans 


PR eee soi 
|” Ns SS TH S 
Japan 9 
Jordan 9 
— ETS ope at H 1 
Lebanon 23 
ware 3 

——— 

Turkey 4 
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Bahamas.. 6 
12 
anada 719 
Costa Rica 11 
6 55 
2) Salwador 3. . E, SESA 1 
Guatemala 1 
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Honduras. 6 
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Mexico 102 
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l N 2 
e —— 7 
South America 23 
Argentina 2 7 
Brazil 7 1 
Chile 5 5 
Colombia. 5 3 
Eq 1 2 
Paragua; s Renee eae 
Peru 9 4 
Urugua 2 1 
— A oe N 
= = 
9 2, 977 3, 098 
1 18 14 
French Oceania 2 1 
New Zealand -m 5 4 
Republic of the Philippines. 2, 952 3,079 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the agree- 
ment entered into between the chairman 
of the committee and the ranking mi- 
nority member, each is to control one- 
half of the time. Up to this time the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
consumed 16 minutes and the gentleman 
from Texas 2 hours and 29 minutes. 
Does the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts care to yield time now? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I prefer still to wait and yield 
time later on. However, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, would 
the lady care to yield time to me, in 
order to catch up with the chairman 
of the committee? I am against her 
position, but I should be glad to take 
some time now. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
3 I cannot agree to that at this 
ime. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES]. 
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Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I find 
myself in a rather unusual position 
today, just as the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EpmMonpson] who stated that 
he found himself under rather unusual 
circumstances. 

The gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
(Mrs. Rocers] is the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and was chairman of the com- 
mittee in the 83d Congress. She has 
been of considerable help to those of us 
who came to the committee as new mem- 
bers. I have found her to be one of the 
most generous persons both with her own 
money and that which goes to veterans, 
of any person I have ever met. I think 
she is to be commended on her humani- 
tarianism and her generosity. 

On the other hand, I am quite in- 
debted to the American Legion. In the 
year 1932, the American Legion started 
what they called a junior league base- 
ball organization throughout the United 
States. I was not too smart, but I was 
a fairly good ball player and was taken 
on an Ohio State team. The Cleveland 
Indians came down and scouted us, but 
I was not good enough to make their 
farm team. But they stirred up enough 
interest so that Western Reserve Uni- 
versity gave me a scholarship. That is 
how I happened to get to go to college. 
So indirectly I owe a great deal to the 
Legion. Four years ago, my daughter 
received their award, which they give to 
the eighth-grade graduates throughout 
the United States. I have admired and 
respected the work that they do both 
from a civic point of view and from a 
patriotic point of view. 

But I regret to report to you here today 
that it disturbs me no end to see the 
pressure that has been applied by a few 
leaders within the Legion and a few 
lobbyists who are hired and controlled 
by these leaders. 

I come from a pretty rough district 
for a Republican; 50,000 CIO members, 
nearly 20,000 A. F. of L. members, about 
15,000 unaffiliated. And I want to be 
perfectly honest with you; I do not dare 
-make too many political mistakes or I 
will not be returned here. Fortunately 
the members of these organizations are 
with me. 

This is my sixth year. I am for this 
Teague proposal not because I think it is 
the political thing to do but because in 
my heart I know it is the moral thing to 
take care of the service-connected dis- 
abled veterans first. 

I did not suffer the trials and tribula- 
tions of combat that the chairman of this 
committee did. 

When I was discharged from the Army 
we stayed in the barracks that night at 
Camp Atterbury, and I tell you here this 
afternoon that I was on my knees thank- 
ing God that I had been returned with 
all my faculties to my wife and three 
kids. I dedicated myself at that time 
that if the occasion ever presented itself 
I would do everything within my power 
to see that those who had left a leg on 
Iwo Jima or a hand on some far-distant 
island or had had their blood spilled on 
the hills they could not climb, were prop- 
erly cared for. 

I do not believe that here this after- 
noon we should consider this legislation 
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on the basis of what we can afford, be- 
cause to the man who lost a hand, the 
man who lost an arm, or the man who 
lost a leg, that cannot be replaced with 
any amount of money. We should not 
consider this on the basis of what we 
can afford. It should be considered on 
the basis of what is needed. If we find 
the need to be there, then it is our re- 
sponsibility as the elected representa- 
tives of the people to see that the money 
is provided for that need. 

Look what we did on the highway bill. 
We established a need for a new high- 
way program, and no one stood up and 
said, “Why, yes, we need the highways 
but we cannot afford them.” We had a 
special tax bill to raise the revenue, be- 
cause we realized the highways were 
needed. 

If there is need for such legislation as 
proposed by this Dorn amendment to 
H. R. 7886, then those of you who admit 
or feel in your hearts that the need is 
there should be proposing legislation that 
will provide the necessary funds to meet 
that need. 

Personally, I take the position that 
there is need for help for those with 
service-connected disabilities and that 
there is no need at this time for pensions 
for World War II and Korean veterans. 

Here I am, who came out of the Army 
in better physical condition than I have 
ever been in my life. I wish I could 
get back in that same condition. I am 25 
years away from being eligible for the 
pension you propose, and I am 4 years 
older than the average World War II 
veteran, which is 36. The average age 
of the Korean veteran is 27. Yet here 
today we are being asked to vote on leg- 
islation providing a pension for a man 25 
to 30 years from now. That is not based 
on need. 

I will tell you what it is based on. It is 
based on the fact that various veterans’ 
organizations need members, and they 
have made a terrific drive to get those 
members. When they meet at their na- 
tional conventions they have to come up 
with a proposal. They call it a mandate 
when they come before our committee, 
that they have been mandated to do 
this 


You would be amazed at the pressure 
they can employ through various indi- 
viduals, but I honestly do not believe that 
the commander of any post, whether it 
be the American Legion, DAV, AMVETS, 
or Veterans of Foreign Wars, controls 
any vote other than his own. Some- 
times I think he has difficulty in telling 
his wife what to do. 

In order to find out the feelings of the 
rank-and-file veteran, whom we never 
hear from, for out of the 22 million vet- 
erans there are only a little over 4 mil- 
lion who belong to any organization, I 
went out into my district and held a full 
day of hearings. I invited veterans of 
all walks of life to come in and testify. 
The hearings were announced a week in 
advance. Any veteran who wanted to 
come in and state his position had the 
right to do so. 

I want to give you one case in par- 
ticular, which proves the point that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], 
and I believe hundreds of other Members 
of the House, feel should be given con- 
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sideration first, and that is with regard 
to the service- connected disabled. Here 
is a man, a World War I veteran, who lost 
a leg. He draws approximately $200 a 
month. That is all he has been drawing 
in compensation since he lost his leg. 
Under the law that we are proposing to 
pass, when that man becomes 65 he is 
not going to get any added amount of 
money in the form of a pension. He 
cannot have both compensation and a 
pension because his compensation is 
more than the $1,400. That type of man 
came before the committee saying, “Why 
do I not get a little bit extra for having 
gone 30 years without a leg?” 

A young man, a veteran of World War 
II, came before the committee. He had 
lost his leg on Iwo Jima. He could hard- 
ly walk on crutches because his other 
leg was also shot up. I wouid like to read 
to you his testimony. His name is Harry 
E. Jenkins. He lives in what you might 
Say is an attic in Akron, because the com- 
pensation, he being unemployable, which 
he receives does not make it possible for 
him to have a decent home. In fact, for 
his wife and child and himself, $263 a 
month is all that boy can ever expect to 
draw unless we increase his compensa- 
tion under the Teague proposal. He 
wanted to get a better house. He made 
an application for a GI loan. What was 
he told? They say, “No, you cannot buy 
a $10,000 home because you do not make 
$3,400 a year. Furthermore, you would 
be a pretty bad risk because with that 
stump you have, your life expectancy is 
not too good.” 

When we speak of the inequities that 
should be corrected, I say to you that 
those are the boys who should be given 
consideration first. 

The charge has been made here today 
that under the Dorn proposal we cover 
all of the various fields that are deserv- 
ing of attention. It has been my experi- 
ence that when you try to please every- 
one, you wind up pleasing no one. That 
is exactly what you are going to do with 
this bill. Should the Dorn proposal pre- 
vail, we all know it is not going any 
place in the other body. We all know 
that the President of the United States 
is not going to sign it. I have a letter 
here which he wrote to the chairman of 
our committee. He sent me a copy of 
the letter. The letter is as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 30, 1956. 

Dran MR. CHARMAN: I appreciate your 
May 22 letter asking my views on non- 
service-connected pension bills in light of the 
executive agencies’ adverse reports, which 
I feel are soundly based, and also the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Veter- 
ans’ Pensions. 

The Commission's report and the back- 
ground data yet to be released represent a 
substantial inyestment of time and effort 
by outstanding citizens and warrant the 
thoughtful study of the executive branch, 
the Congress, organizations of veterans, and 
the public generally. A detailed review of 
this material is now in progress in the 
executive branch, and I will submit specific 
recommendations to the Congress after these 
studies are completed. 

This comment, however, I should like to 
make now: I firmly believe in the principle 
of recognizing the special sacrifices of those 
who serve in our military forces in time of 
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war or national emergency. I further be- 
lieve that our first obligation is to our war- 
disabled veterans, their widows and orphans, 
This obligation we should meet generously, 
and the conclusion that we are not now 
meeting this obligation in all respects is 
one of the Commission’s many findings that 
give me serious concern, 

I am convinced that all concerned—the 
public, the Congress, the executive branch— 
should have full opportunity carefully to 
evaluate these findings, the voluminous 
background information now becoming 
available, and especially the basic principles 
and priorities involved, before such basic 
and far-reaching pension legislation as you 
mention is acted upon. 

With kind regard, 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 


Aside from the President’s letter, what 
has been the reaction of many of the 
other organizations who deal with vet- 
erans’ affairs? I have here a statement 
of the VFW which was sent to their 
national officers and departmental com- 
manders prior to the knowledge that 
there would be a Dorn substitute. Here 
is what they said—make no mistake 
about it, the Dorn substitute is just about 
half as bad as the original Dorn bill. 
It does not deal with the people we want 
to take care of, the service-connected 
disabled. Their proposal will never be 
enacted into law. 

Here is what they say: 

It is difficult, however, for the VFW to 
be optimistic enough to believe that the 
omnibus veteran benefit bill identified as 
H. R. 7886 will win approval, in its present 
form, from the House, the Senate, and the 
President. If the bill, by some miracle, 
should clear both branches of the Congress 
it is almost certain to meet a Presidential 
veto. 

H. R. 7886, no doubt, will suffer one of two 
alternatives. First, the bill will fail to win 
approval somewhere along the three hurdles 
previously mentioned or, second, it will be 
substantially amended or emasculated, to 
the point where there will be little left for 
any of the intended beneficiaries. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Will the gentle- 
man tell me in what respects, other than 
the $5 difference on total disability, the 
‘Teague substitute is more generous for 
service-connected disabled than the 
Dorn substitute? 

Mr. AYRES. The Teague proposal 
stands by itself for service-connected 
disabled veterans. That is the only type 
of legislation that you stand a chance 
of getting into law in this session, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
has made the statement that the Dorn 
substitute does not deal with the vet- 
erans that we want to take care of, the 
service-connected disabled. Will the 
gentleman correct that? 

Mr. AYRES. I will correct it by say- 
ing that the Dorn proposal and the pro- 
visions contained therein for the serv- 
ice-connected, left in the Dorn proposal 
as such, would never be enacted into law. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is a little 
different from the statement that it does 
not deal with the service-connected dis- 
abled. 

Mr. AYRES. Now we also have a let- 
ter from the AMVETS. In essence, this 
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is what the letter from the national com- 
mander of the AMVETS says: 

It is inconceivable that the House of Rep- 
resentatives should be asked to grant $105 
per month to a nondisabled, 90-day service 
veteran at age 65 while in the same breath 
they grant only $100 to the combat veteran 
whose war wounds are 50 percent disabling. 

In my travels throughout the Nation dur- 
ing the past 6 months, I have discussed this 
subject with thousands of veterans. I am 
convinced and can assure you that the rank- 
and-file veteran is not interested in non- 
service-connected pension liberalizations but 
does seek equity for the service-connected 
disabled, 

We are hopeful that a substitute measure 
to grant compensation increases for the 
service-connected will be offered when H. R. 
7886 is considered by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In the interest of disabled vet- 
erans, we respectfully urge that you lend 
your support to such a substitute. 


I tell you, Mr. Chairman, it is evident 
that the members of this committee are 
going to be given an opportunity to vote 
for a proposal that can become law, that 
will correct many of the inequities that 
the service-connected disabled, the boys 
who lost their arms and legs around the 
world, suffer. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Did I understand the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON], to say that the Teague 
amendment does nothing for the widows 
and orphans? If so, do you think that 
the present provision for those classes 
is adequate? 

Mr. AYRES. As the chairman of the 
committee said when he had his charts 
here—and I assume the gentlewoman 
was here and saw them. 

Mrs. CHURCH. No; I am sorry that 
I did not hear all of his speech. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The bill that 
passed the House last year, was reported 
out of the Senate committee recently, 
and was scheduled for the Senate floor 
next week, does a lot for our service- 
connected widows and orphans. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Does it do as much 
as is provided in the Dorn amendment? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It does con- 
siderably more. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Does the gentleman 
feel that he could expect the President 
to sign such a bill in addition to the bill 
we are discussing today? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The Presi- 
dent has already expressed his approval. 

Mrs. CHURCH. If that provision is 
embodied in the Dorn amendment and 
is passed by this House, it would nullify 
any reason for having the other bill 
passed by the Senate, would it not? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I believe that 
particular provision for service-con- 
nected widows and orphans has been 
taken out of the Dorn amendment. Ido 
not believe it is covered in the Dorn 
amendment. I think the service-con- 
nected widows and orphans who are cov- 
ered by H. R. 7089 that we passed last 
year are not covered at all in the Dorn 
amendment. That bill is still in the 
other body. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Texas would clarify then 
what he meant by saying that something 
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valuable was contained in the Dorn 
amendment for the widows and orphans? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The Dorn 
substitute provided for increases across 
the board for widows and orphans of 
World War I, World War II, the Korean 
war, and the Spanish-American War 
widows as well. i 

Mrs. CHURCH. Would that be the 
equivalent of, or more, or less than the 
bill now pending in the Senate? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. H. R. 7089, 
the bill pending over in the Senate has 
a provision relating to the service-con- 
nected widows and orphans which has 
already been dealt with by the Congress. 
The other pensioners to whom I have re- 
ferred are the widows and orphans of 
non-service-connected pensioners, the 
non-service-connected veterans. 

Mrs. .CHURCH. And provision is 
made in the Dorn substitute for that cer- 
tainly needy class. I certainly desire 
such provision for the group so signally 
affected. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. For that 
class, yes. 
Mr. AYRES. I think the gentle- 


woman is also aware that all who had 
90 days service or more would be covered 
under that proposal. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman 
clarify the difference with regard to the 
service-connected veteran himself be- 
tween the Dorn substitute and the 
Teague amendment? I gather that there 
is more in the Teague amendment for 
the service-connected disabled veteran. 

Mr. AYRES. The only thing in the 
Teague amendment over and above in- 
creasing the compensation payment to 
those veterans with service-connected 
disabilities is to increase the amount 
given to those veterans who are bed- 
ridden, who require an attendant. 

Mr. KEATING, In the so-called Dorn 
proposal what is the provision, if any, 
for the service-connected disabled vet- 
eran? Can the gentleman from Ohio or 
the gentleman from Oklahoma or some- 
one else enlighten me in regard to that? 

Mr. AYRES. Under the Dorn proposal 
as stated in title II, section 5, there are 
increases in rates of pension of service- 
connected disabled veterans, 10-percent 
totally disabled by approximately 10 per- 
cent; to some others the increase will be 
5 percent; and to the totally disabled 22 
percent. There are a few discrepancies, 
but basically there is not a great deal 
of difference between what is provided 
in the Teague bill and what is provided 
in title II, section 5, of the Dorn pro- 
posal. 

Mr. KEATING. As to service-connect- 
ed cases? 

Mr. AYRES. As to the service-con- 
nected disabled. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. AYRES. I trust that the members 
of the committee will realize that they 
have 1 of 2 things to vote for: Either the 
Dorn proposal which is a little bit of 
everything for everybody which can 
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never become law; and what is fair, what 
is honest, and what is just for the serv- 
ice-connected disabled veterans of our 
land, the Teague proposal which can be- 
come law in this session of Congress. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may use. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that the 
AMVETS letter, the one I have at least, 
was written on June 21. It was written 
before the Dorn amendment was even 
suggested. 

Mr. AYRES. I may say to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts that I talked 
with them this morning and their posi- 
tion is the same toward getting a bad 
apple half in two as when they were 
against the whole thing. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Of 
course, I do not know with whom the 
gentleman talked, but some of the 
AMVETS have informed me they were 
sorry this letter was sent and made 
public. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I have a tele- 
gram I received this morning reading as 
follows: 

Have read with approving interest your 
proposed substitute for H. R. 7886. This 
measure will provide needed increases in 
compensation to those who are most deserv- 
ing of increases, the service-connected dis- 
abled and their dependents. Equally im- 
portant and unlike the measure it is pro- 
posed to replace, its cost will not impose an 
unfair burden upon the taxpayers of this 
Nation. AMVETS heartily endorse the pro- 
posed substitute and urge your continued 
effort to have it adopted by your colleagues 
in the House of Representatives. 

JOHN R. HOLDEN, 

National Legislative Director, AMVETS. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that I have great 
admiration for the veterans’ organiza- 
tions and the work they have done for 
the disabled and also for their constant 
effort to keep our country strong. These 
service organizations are of tremendous 
value and I know they consider all vet- 
eran problems with reason and fairness. 
On previous occasions they have greatly 
helped with legislation for the disabled. 
They have helped the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs on many occasions and 
beeause of their suggestions quite a 
volume of sound legislation has been en- 
acted. In the early days after World 
War I, veterans were not too well or- 
ganized and particularly this was true 
regarding the disabled for many of them 
were still confined to hospitals all over 
the country. I know, because I visited 
them and helped them work out their 
problems. Many who needed to go into 
hospitals could not get in because of 
conditions existing at that time. It took 
5 to work out these difficul- 

es. 

Today all types of veterans are or- 
ganized, and these organzations with 
their staffs are helping the men get their 
service connection, helping them with 
their family problems, and providing this 
help without pay, without charge, de- 
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voting their full time to the service and 
benefit of the men who served with them. 

I am deeply grateful to these service 
organizations for coming before our Vet- 
erans’ Committee and giving all of us the 
benefit of their thinking on all of the 
constructive and needed provisions of 
this legislation. 

Here in the Congress we have so-called 
lobbyists come before us for big busi- 
ness, for little business, for the farmers, 
for the road builders, for everything un- 
der the sun so, why should we not have 
the benefit of the thinking of the veteran 
organizations, in order to provide fair 
and just legislation. I have known 
many of their representatives for years 
and years, and they are very fine gen- 
tlemen. I am personally deeply grate- 
ful for all they have done to help us with 
our work. 

Now it is true we have not done what 
we ought to have done for the disabled 
veterans. Nobody knows that more 
than I do. But we have done in many 
respects all that we could. Although 
the Bradley report is misleading in many 
respects it does make some constructive 
suggestions for some of the disabled. 
Personally I do not believe the disabled 
should be placed in a position of constant 
fear of having their allowances cut. To 
live in fear surely is not the way of 
freedom or a democratic grateful Nation. 
This fear certainly has a negative reac- 
tion on the health of the disabled. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
pay my respects to the veterans’ organ- 
izations for what they have done for our 
national defense, for what they have 
done in the care of the disabled and for 
what they have done for my colleagues 
here in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. I want to congratulate 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts for 
her splendid work concerning benefits 
for veterans and their families. If the 
gentlewoman will permit me, I would like 
to comment for just a moment. The 
gentleman who preceded you, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Ayres}, made the 
statement that all the support for this 
bill was coming from the kingpins of 
veterans’ organizations. I would like to 
read a letter I received from a World 
War I veteran. To that letter is affixed 
a home-made petition, just letters pinned 
together, containing 275 signatures of 
World War I veterans, I would like to 
read just one paragraph of that letter. 
It states: 

We are too young to die, but still too old to 
obtain employment. Many of us now are be- 
coming disabled where we cannot work full 
time at our occupations. Many of us are 
completely out of work, but still we are for- 
gotten. Between now and the day that we 
expect to go to the polls and cast our votes 
you can bet that by then we will well know 
who our buddies are to be elected to various 
offices. e 


This is not a kingpin talking. This 
petition originated in a small town, 
Anna, III., about 5,000 people, where on 
Sunday a group of veterans banded to- 
gether and worked up this petition. 
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This is what they have to say. It is not 
coming from kingpins. I merely take 
this time to point out that there is great 
interest on the part of the rank-and- 
file veterans. I have had more mail on 
this legislation from individuals than all 
other legislation combined in this ses- 
sion of the Congress. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman for permitting me to explain 
that this bill is not being pushed by a 
group of kingpins, but is wanted by those 
veterans who are in need and who feel, 
through what they have contributed to 
the welfare of this country, they are 
entitled to a small pension when they 
become needy. And I think they are 
entitled to it, too. I compliment the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts for the 
great work she has done in supporting 
this veterans’ bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to say to the gentleman that I 
have not had a single letter against this 
bill. I have received a great many let- 
ters from all parts of the country, and I 
considered it a compliment to have 
people feel I am interested in the vet- 
eran. I am interested in these great 
citizens we call veterans who have saved 
this Nation time after time without 
considering the cost tothem. I have not 
received a single letter of protest against 
this bill. Based upon the mail that has 
poured into my office, I believe the public 
in general is in sympathy with all this 
bill will do for the veterans. The public 
has not made any concentrated protest 
against this bill. There is no organized 
or unorganized effort to prevent its en- 
actment. Since I have received no op- 
position on the part of the public there 
must be a feeling of justification for this 
legislation on the part of the American 
people in general. 

From my district, my Commonwealth, 
and from all over the country, people 
write to me about every subject under 
the sun, so there must be an overwhelm- 
ing belief that this measure in some form 
should pass. It is a matter of great re- 
joicing with me, Mr. Chairman, because 
I think the public is strongly of the opin- 
ion that with all that is being given to 
industry and small business, with all that 
is being given to the farmers, with all 
these tremendous amounts that are being 
given in aid to foreign countries, some 
of whom are stabbing us in the back, but 
it is given for a purpose, I know; that 
certainly something should be done for 
our own veterans, for those who wore the 
uniform and fought to maintain and hold 
fast to all we have here in America and 
they made their sacrifices without first 
thinking of cost to them. When there is 
no fury of war, it is easy to turn away 
from the cost of war. But when this 
great country is threatened and chal- 
lenged in war, no thought is given to the 
cost in human sacrifice or in material 
substance. The cost of war does not end 
when the struggle of the conflict is over, 
the field of combat calm, and the battle 
won. The cost of war goes on and on 
for a grateful nation as long as a veteran 
remains alive. Let us never forget this 
fact as a nation even though there are 
many who selfishly are willing to forget. 

Mr. Chairman,-I now yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York, Judge 
Frno, coauthor of the original bill, and I 
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would like to take a minute myself, Mr. 
Chairman, to state that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs reported out the bill, 
so far as I can remember, with only one 
vote against it, showing how the com- 
mittee felt regarding the need of some 
sort of veterans legislation. 

Mr, FINO. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say here and now that I am going to 
support the Dorn amendment to H. R. 
7886, which bill I was privileged to co- 
sponsor in this Congress. And I want to 
say particularly that my cosponsorship 
of this particular legislation was at the 
request of the American Legion, 

This is the so-called omnibus compen- 
sation and pension bill, which I sup- 
ported in committee, and which was re- 
ported out favorably by the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs about 2 weeks ago. 
I have heard a great deal of criticism re- 
garding this bill. Those opposed to this 
type of legislation have condemned it as 
a “giveaway program” or “a handout to 
the veterans,” and this kind of talk dis- 
turbs me. 

I want to make one point crystal clear. 
If ever there was need for liberalization 
and humanization of our entire veterans’ 
benefit structure, it is now, when the 
country is enjoying the greatest pros- 
perity in its history. And yet shamefully 
we neglect and ignore the desperate 
plight of our veterans, their widows and 
children. And what excuse do we offer? 
We tell them that we cannot afford it. 
We are telling these veterans, young and 
old, who sacrificed part of their lives, and 
the widows of those men who paid the 
supreme sacrifice, that the cost of this 
proposal to increase rates for pension 
and compensation is too great. 

Let us take a good look at our World 
War I veterans who are rapidly becoming 
old men. It is reliably estimated that 
they are dying at the rate of 7,500 per 
month. The survivors are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult and almost impossible 
to compete in the exacting labor market. 

How many 65-year-old men do we 
know who are as well physically as they 
were at age 25? How many 65-year-old 
men do not have large doctor bills, hos- 
pital expenses, and other miscellaneous 
expenses caused solely by advancing age 
or ill health? You can probably count 
them on your fingers. 


Very few, if any, of our veterans have 
had the thought in mind that this Nation 
owes them a living. But when conditions 
do exist, as they do now, it is our duty 
and obligation to help them, and we can- 
not and must not evaluate this responsi- 
bility in terms of dollars and cents. We 
have taken care of our veterans in the 
past and we shall take care of them now. 

We oftentimes hear of the age of 65 as 
the age of retirement. This age, when 
reached, is one thought of as being the 
age of unemployability—and believe me, 
at the rate these veterans are dying, the 
age of employability is really limited to 
a selected group of younger and more 
recent veterans. 

In these times of high living costs how 
many of our veterans’ widows can live a 
normal, self-supporting, and happy life 
on the pension left them? They may be 
able to exist, but that they can live com- 
fortably I doubt. 
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This bill places all widows on the same 
pension basis and gives them all $75 a 
month. Is this small amount going to 
bankrupt our great-grandchildren? But 
I am willing to go along with the Dorn 
proposal, which is at least an effort, an 
attempt in the right direction. 

Do your realize how far this small in- 
crease will go in supplying the bare ne- 
cessities which some of these pensioners 
must have in order to live? 

How many of you Members would 
care to see your own widow and depend- 
ents exist on this small handout? How- 
ever, I am willing to support the Dorn 
proposal if it is the best we can get out 
of this House. 

The thing that disturbs me most is the 
objection of some people that the cost of 
this program, the cost of H. R. 7886, will 
be tremendous. About 3 weeks ago I did 
not see many tears in this House, I did 
not see much hair-pulling when it came 
to voting on our foreign-aid program, 
when we were called upon to dole out 
and give away about $4 billion to our 
foreign neighbors. Why the terrible 
concern when it comes to our own peo- 
ple? A large portion of what we have 
given away, $51 billion since World War 
II, has been not for military strength, 
not for economic strength, but for gain- 
ing good will. I am sure that a great 
deal of this aid has been dissipated in at- 
tempting to win friends. Examples of 
the waste of funds to my way of think- 
ing, and as far as I am concerned, can 
be seen in Yugoslavia, India, and Egypt. 
All of these countries have clearly shown 
their pro-Soviet tendencies. 


I am sure you know as well as I that 
these increased benefits are needed. 
These increased benefits are needed not 
for extra spending money, these in- 
creased benefits are needed not for 
luxuries, but merely to permit and allow 
these veterans and their dependents to 
purchase the bare necessities of life. 

The benefits we are providing under 
this bill are just and fair. Under the 
Dorn proposal they are less, but at least, 
as I said before, it is a step in the right 
direction. In fact, this is a period in the 
lives of these aging veterans and their 
widows and dependents when a tribute to 
their brave sacrifices would be most wel- 
come and appreciated. 

We cannot turn down our own vet- 
erans and dependents by telling them we 
cannot afford it. I learned something 
when I was young, and it has been 
carried on and on, and I believe everyone 
knows that charity starts at home. 
Taking care of our own is but a small 
tribute for the many sacrifices made by 
our veterans in the preservation of our 
American way of life. 

There has been talk here this after- 
noon that if we pass this bill in its 
present form, if we pass this bill even 
with the Dorn proposal, it will not pass 
the Senate, it will not receive Presi- 
dential approval. 

Let me say this to you gentlemen. We 
have a responsibility in this House. Our 
responsibility is to do our job here. 
What happens outside this Chamber 
should not refiect on us. I trust and 
hope that when the Dorn proposal is 
submitted it will receive the whole- 
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hearted support of every Member of this 
House. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CHRISTOPHER]. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I will try to make my remarks brief. 
This question has been discussed this 
evening at great length and in all its 
ramifications. 

Iam for H. R. 7886. I voted for it in 
the committee, I will vote for it in the 
Committee of the Whole, and I only hope 
I will have a straight chance to vote for 
it on the floor of the House. 

I realize that I am taking in this dis- 
cussion a side opposite to that of my 
chairman, but that does not mean that 
he is not a dear friend of mine and it 
does not mean that we will not continue 
that friendship through the days and the 
years that no doubt lie ahead. 

Iam going to offer him now the great- 
est compliment that, as far as I know, 
I can give a man. I am going to say 
that when I go to my chairman and ask 
a question as to what he thinks about 
something or what he intends to do about 
it, he gives me a straight answer to that 
question and I can go on from there 
knowing that it will be exactly as he 
said it would be. That is the highest 
compliment that I know of to pay a 
friend. 

I have a lot of mail regarding this bill, 
H. R. 7886. In fact, we have tabulated 
something over 10,000 requests for its 
passage and we have 2 letters in opposi- 
tion—2 to more than 10,000. Now they 
are not from kingpins or anything like 
that. They are just from veterans and 
veterans’ wives and veterans’ widows all 
over the United States asking when is 
this House going to pass H. R. 7886. 
They come in petitions that long signed 
with a lead pencil. We have tried to 
reply to all of them, and I think we have 
pretty well done that. But we have had 
to take the telephone directories and go 
through them because some of these 
names and some of the addresses are 
undecipherable and some of the mail 
which is sent to the veterans comes back 
because it cannot be delivered. We have 
done everything we could to reply to 
every one of them. About half of these 
10,000 have come to me from the State 
of Missouri and the other half has come 
from all points all over the United 
States. I know they are genuine. 

There is one thing that has disturbed 
me a little here today when a gentleman 
assured us that unless we did thus and 
so, the Senate would not take any ac- 
tion. Now, I do not know if there is any 
rule to bar me from referring to the 
Senate—maybe I should not refer to 
them as the upper body or the other 
body. Well, anyway, you know whom I 
am talking about. I wonder since when 
it has become the rule of this House to 
check a proposed piece of legislation 
with the other body to see if they ap- 
prove of it before we pass it. I wonder 
whether the people who voted for us 
and sent us up here to represent them 
sent us here to check with the other 
body and to see what they wanted. If 
we believe in a piece of legislation, let 
us pass that legislation and then let 
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the other body and the executive de- 
partment of this Government do what- 
ever they feel the dictates of their con- 
science and their greater ability, per- 
haps, demand that they do. I take no 
stock in that. 

Whom do we seek to help here today? 
‘We do not seek in the Dorn amendment 
to H. R. 7886 to enact a general pen- 
sion bill. We put limitations in that bill 
as to how many dollars a pensioner can 
draw and what his income limitations 
are. Those income limitations are the 
same income limitations that are writ- 
ten into the law at the present time. 
They have not been raised. Do not de- 
ceive yourself. The whole thing about 
this debate and all this discussion that 
is taking place is over section 1 of H. R. 
7886. The so-called Dorn amendment 
and the substitute that will be offered 
through our chairman are so nearly 
identical that it would take an expert 
to tell the difference with the exception 
of section 1. There is the difference. 
Shall we assume that a man who is a 
veteran and has reached the age of 65 
and whose income is less than $1,400 a 
year, if he has no dependents, and less 
than $2,700 a year, if he has one or more 
dependents; is he assumed to be en- 
titled to a pension or is he not? 

Now that is the thing we are discuss- 
ing today. That is what we are spend- 
ing the whole day about. That is what 
the final vote in this Committee will de- 
termine what you are going to do. 
These men need help. If they are 65 
years old and make less than $1,400 or 
$2,700, they need help. They are en- 
titled to help. We are not seeking to 
take away anything from the service- 
connected pensions. We are offering, in 
the Dorn substitute, to give him almost 
exactly the same as the chairman of our 
committee is offering to give him in his 
substitute. Iam glad of that. I do not 
want to take anything from a service- 
connected pensioner or his widow or 
children. I want to give them a raise. 
I think the raise that is recommended by 
the chairman of our committee is 
reasonable. It is in line. It is almost 
exactly the same as the Dorn proposal. 
The difference is in that assumption of 
disability at age 65, and nothing else. 
That is tied down under income pro- 
posals until it is fair and just, and I hope 
this House will enact it. 

A friend of mine said to me today, 
“How are you going to justify a vote for 
that when you go back home to your 
district?” 

I would rather justify a vote for the 
assumption of disability, with that in- 
come limitation, than I would to try to 
justify a vote I gave the other day for 
foreign aid, even with enough money 
taken out of the request for foreign aid, 
$1.1 billion, to pay the cost of this Dorn 
substitute, H. R. 7886, for 2 years. I 
would much rather. In fact, I do not 
know just how I am going to justify my 
vote for foreign aid. We have had for- 
eign aid for a long time, and it looks like 
we may have it for a still longer time. 
Perhaps it is justified. I do not know. 
It has never been my privilege to visit 
Europe or Asia. I have no first-hand in- 
formation. I have to take the word of 
other folks in great measure, regarding 
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whether it is justified. But the House 
voted $35 billion for the military. It 
voted over $3 billion for foreign aid, and 
will probably wind up voting for a con- 
ference report that will be in excess of 
$4 billion for foreign aid. We vote for 
subsidies for almost everything. I can- 
not go home to my district and stand up 
and make a speech if I look back and see 
a World War veteran sitting back there, 
a man who is in debt, who is without 
employment, who is without income, 65 
years old or older, who could not get any 
assistance, and I would expect him to get 
up and ask me how I voted on H. R. 
7886. I know how I am going to vote on 
it. 

These twoletters thatI have in my pos- 
session opposing 7886, one of those said, 
“It is all right to think of the vets, but 
think of the country first.” That gen- 
tleman missed the point. If it had not 
been for the vets, we would not have 
any country to think about. We had to 
whip Germany the first time or she 
would have realized her dream of ruling 
the world. Since then the sons of those 
World War I veterans had to cross 
the Atlantic and whip Germany again 
under Hitler. If they had failed 
there is a good chance that the swastika 
would be flying above the place where 
the Capitol now stands instead of the 
Stars and Stripes now floating above this 
great city, the Capital of the world. 

There is no politics in this bill. These 
veterans are Republicans, they are Dem- 
ocrats; and their fathers and mothers 
are Republicans and Democrats; and 
this House is made up of Republicans 
and Democrats. This is a nonpartisan 
piece of legislation and I want to ask 
the Members on both sides of this aisle 
to stand up and be counted and do not 
let section 1 of H. R. 7886 be taken out 
by any substitute, because if you do you 
have cut the heart out of it. 

One Member said on the floor of the 
House that Spanish-American War wid- 
ows’ pensions would cost a tremendous 
amount of money, and it was projected 
to the year 2000. I wonder how ridicu- 
lous we can get around here. The aver- 
age age of the Spanish-American War 
widow is 68 years. This century has 
about 44 years to go; 44 added to 68 
makes 112. Maybe there is 1 widow in 
10,000 who lives to be 112, but there are 
not going to be any Spanish-American 
War widows in the year 2000. 

Another gentleman spoke about the 
turnover on the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. It is a committee with a tre- 
mendous lot of responsibility, a state- 
ment in which I think the chairman of 
the committee will bear me out; but it 
is also a committee that offers oppor- 
tunities. I am new on the committee, 
but if I come back to this House again, 
which I trust and hope will be the case, 
I will not ask to be reassigned to some 
other committee. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? y 

Mr: CHRISTOPHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I asked the gen- 
tleman to yield because the gentleman 
from Ohio, in speaking in support of 
the Teague substitute, read a letter of 
support from the commander of the 
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Amvets. I hold in my hand two tele- 
grams addressed to me just received this 
afternoon which I would like to read, 
The first one reads: 


Veterans of Foreign Wars approves revi- 
sion of H. R. 7886 as proposed by Congress- 
man Bryan Dorn. Amendments by Dorn 
will cut original cost estimates in half but 
will retain fundamental principles. Bulk 
of payments will go to widows, orphans, and 
service-disabled veterans. Urge you support - 
Dorn amendments. 

TIMOTHY J. MURPHY, 
Commander in Chief. 


The second one, also addressed to me, 
reads as follows: 

Reference H. R. 7886 under consideration 
today. Pleased to advise American Legion 
strongly supports substitute proposals of 
Hon. W. J. BRYAN Dorn, which substantially 
reduce costs and still achieve bill's major 
objectives. They are product extensive con- 
ferences between members of Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee and representatives major veter- 
ans’ organizations. Respectfully request 
your support. Regards, 

J. ADDINGTON WAGNER, 
National Commander, the American Legion. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I wish to thank 
the gentleman from Oklahoma for read- 
ing these telegrams. The Members who 
were listening will do well to study those 
amendments. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. A page has just 
brought me a third telegram as follows: 

Spanish War veterans everywhere are 
grateful to you for your understanding of the 
problems facing our widow class. They are 
unable to exist in decency on the small pen- 
sion they now receive and unlike other wid- 
ows are too old to be acceptable even as baby 
sitters. Age is most important factor in 
treating with this condition. Urge you im- 
plore House to include a pension increase 
for them in any legislation approved this 
week. Amount asked is in line with Brad- 
ley Commission proposal and would doubt- 
less be acceptable to the President. 

WILLIAM J. OTJEN, 
Chairman jor Legislation, 
United Spanish War Veterans. 
HATTIE B. TRAZENFELD, 
Cochairman, Auxiliary Committee. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I thank the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Chairman, continuing, I want to 
say that a gentleman at this mike said a 
while ago that his sympathies went out 
to the man who lost a hand or a leg or 
an eye or both legs. I want to say to the 
Members of this House that my sym- 
pathy goes out to him, too, and if this 
bill sought to take a single dollar away 
from him I would be against it. If it 
did not seek to give him a raise in the 
pension he is presently drawing, I would 
be against it. But the Dorn amendment 
instead of taking money away from that 
sort of man gives him more and if it is 
not enough I hope that subsequent Con- 
gresses give him a still greater increase. 
I would not be a party to taking a single 
dollar away from a service-connected 
veteran. Iam glad to help him get more 
compensation for the great loss that he 
suffered. The Dorn substitute for 7886 
does give him more money. That is the 
reason I like that bill. 

I am proud to say before this House 
that I am in support of 7886. 
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I do not believe the President of the 
United States will veto 7886. That is 
just a personal belief, it has no evidence 
in the world to back it up, but I still 
believe that. I did not vote for him but 
he is my President and I do not believe 
that of him. I think he is a finer man 
than one who would veto this bill if 
we passed it. 

There are some 900,000 World War I 
veterans still alive at this time. They 
constitute the remnant of that once 
proud army which left our shores to the 
accompaniment of blaring bands and 
waving flags to fight the war to end 
all wars. They beat the Kaiser to his 
knees and ended his dream of world 
domination, but it probably never oc- 
curred to them their sons would later be 
called upon to cross the same ocean to 
prove to Hitler and Mussolini that they 
were as wrong as the Kaiser had been 
before them. 

Death is fast thinning their ranks and 
whatever measures this Government 
takes to show appreciation of their 
heroic deeds, the unselfish way in which 
they offered their lives and bodies on the 
altar of their country, must be done soon. 
Seventy-four thousand of these veterans 
died in 1953; 78,000 in 1954; and 82,000 
in 1955. It is estimated by the Veterans’ 
Administration that death will claim at 
least 87,000 more during the coming year. 

Now, I have the report of the Veterans’ 
Administration calling my attention to 
their estimate that if this bill should 
become a law it would cost over a billion 
dollars a year. This report further 
states that the bill is not in accord with 
the program of the President. I am 
amazed that the President, who was him- 
self a career military officer entitled to 
the many varieties of financial security 
that type of career provided, would per- 
mit anyone in his administration to go on 
record as not being in accord with the 
idea of helping improve the financial 
condition of World War I veterans—men 
who risked their lives in behalf of their 
country. I just find it difficult to believe. 

It is just not true that all World War 
I veterans would be eligible for assist- 
ance under this bill. Some of them are 
‘well-to-do and would not be eligible be- 
cause their incomes are more than $1,400 
if single or $2,700 if married or with de- 
pendent children, Moreover with the 
death rate running to nearly 90,000 per 
year, the payments would soon become 
less and less. While there are many who 
would not qualify for assistance under 
this bill, there are others who, at age 65, 
are in real need. 

Industry hesitates to employ men past 
‘age 65 and those who must work for a 
living past this age find it difficult to ob- 
tain employment at a wage which will 
allow them and their families to have a 
decent standard of living. The maxi- 
mum income set up in this bill is $1,400 
or $2,700. Many World War I veterans 
are living, or rather existing, on much 
less than that amount and it is these 
veterans who are in grave need for which 
I plead today. Those whose incomes are 
below the level of the minimum for 
decent food and shelter. 

These are the men who marched 
through the mud and crouched in the 
Shellholes and craters. These are the 
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men who crossed the Atlantic in face of 
the German submarine peril and exposed 
themselves to bombs and poison gas in 
order that we might remain free. We 
should be glad we still have the oppor- 
tunity to help those who, at age 65 
though no fault of their own, I am sure, 
find themselves in need of assistance. 

A request was made to this Congress 
to appropriate $4,900 million for foreign 
aid. I have always supported appropria- 
tions of this type, but I am fast reaching 
the breaking point. At least a part of 
this gigantic appropriation is to be used 
in the countries over which these veter- 
ans had to fight. This Government has 
already given, since the close of World 
War II, $92 billion to Europe and Asia in 
carrying out our foreign aid program. 

Our foreign aid program has been 
building hydroelectric dams, irrigation 
projects, and God only knows what other 
improvements over most of the world 
and yet when someone proposed to help 
our own when they are in need, we are 
immediately reminded it will cost money. 
Iseem to remember it is written in a book 
read all too seldom: 

He that provideth not for his own, espe- 
cially they of his own household, is worse 
than an infidel and has already denied the 
faith, 


H. R. 7886 seeks to provide for our own 
and is limited to the needy among the 
remnant of a proud army who fought 
our wars to victorious conclusions. 

Christ was not crucified because He 
preached the fatherhood of God. He 
was crucified because He broke bread 
with sinners; scourged the moneychang- 
ers out of the temple at Jerusalem, say- 
ing “My Father’s house is a house of 
prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thieves.” He was crucified because He 
preached the Gospel to the poor and 
taught the universal brotherhood of 
man. I wonder if He should return to- 
day as a member of the family of a lowly 
carpenter and should preach on the 
banks of the Potomac the same Gospel 
He preached on the shores of Galilee if 
His reception would be any different. 

We are a great Nation, a proud Nation, 
but I sometimes wonder just how proud 
we would be if we should all sit down in 
the seclusion of our chambers and com- 
mune honestly with our own souls, if we 
should try to see ourselves as God is go- 
ing to see us when we stand at that final 
judgment. It is written, Then shall 
He say to those on His left hand, I was 
thirsty and ye gave me no drink, I was 
an hungered and ye gave me no meat. 
I was homeless and ye took me not in. 
Then shall they answer and say unto 
Him, When saw we Thee thirsty, hun- 
gered, or naked and ministered not unto 
Thee. Then shall He answer and say 
unto them, Inasmuch as ye did it 
not to the least of these, ye did it not 
to me. 

Today I say to the members of this 
committee, charity should begin at home. 
However, I would remind you that H. R. 
7886 is not charity, it is even-handed 
justice—justice which should have been 
provided long before now. Many of 
these veterans have died after reaching 
age 65. ‘There is nothing we can offer 
those who are dead but a grateful re- 
membrance. We still have time left for 
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the privilege of helping those needy who 
are living and H. R. 7886 seeks to do just 
that. How can you, on your knees, ask 
God to bless you and yours until you 
prove that you love your needy neighbor 
as yourself? ‘Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts and I take this time merely to direct 
2 or 3 questions to the chairman of the 
committee and also to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma (Mr. EDMONDSON] if I 
may. 

First of all to the chairman of the 
committee: As I understand it, one of 
the basic objections to the committee 
bill and also to the Dorn substitute which 
has been raised by the gentleman is in 
reference to the automatic disability 
provision at 65; am I correct? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man is very correct. That is one part 
of the objection. May I say just a little 
bit more in that connection. We have 
reached a point in our overall non-serv- 
ice-connected program that we certainly 
ought to stop, look, and listen. We are 
drafting boys today who serve 2 years 
anywhere and who come out as non- 
veterans. Are we going to keep on doing 
that? Are we going to give World War 
II veterans who stayed in this country, 
that did not do as much as the boys are 
doing now, benefits? I think it is time 
to look at the whole program. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I am not debating 
the matter with the gentleman. I am 
leading up to a question that I think the 
gentleman will appreciate the purpose of 
in a moment. As I understand it, a fur- 
ther objection that has been raised is 
with respect to World War II and Korean 
veterans. There is a lapse of perhaps 
20 or 25 years before the average age of 
those veterans will reach 65 years. This 
provision of automatic disability at 65 
is legislating a long way in the future 
with respect to the veterans of those two 
wars; is that correct? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That was ex- 
pressed. I did not express that thought. 

Mr, JOHANSEN. Would the gentle- 
man share that opinion? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I think it is 
a part of the overall picture. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Would the gentle- 
man consider any merit at all to the 
possible consideration of the First World 
War veterans in a separate category with 
respect to automatic disability at 65 on 
the basis of a perhaps more readily de- 
monstrable need for such automatic total 
disability for a group now at or near that 
average age? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Of course, the 
World War I veterans came earlier be- 
fore our committee in behalf of that type 
of bill. The VFW came in and testified 
in behalf of that type of bill also. Are 
we setting a precedent with World War 
veterans in that respect? It seems to me 
it is an overall question. You cannot 
separate World War I, II, or any other 
war. The group of World War II and 
Korean veterans have to be considered 
as a group in your non-service-connected 
class. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. ‘Would you say that 
the problem of the two groups, World 
War I veterans, on the one hand, and 
World War II and Korean veterans, on 
the other, are identical without regard 
to the possible changes or expansion of 
social security or other economic changes 
which may occur in the next 20 to 25 
years? I am asking not contentiously. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Certainly it 
is a good question, and a question that 
we went into. There is no question but 
what the World War I group are an older 
group, and I was very surprised to learn 
from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare that 80 percent of the 
World War I veterans today are covered 
by social security and 95 percent of 
World War II veterans. So there is 
some difference in that group; some 
drawing $108 social security and $66 or 
$78 as far as pensions are concerned. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I gained the im- 
pression that possibly there would be a 
greater number of World War II vet- 
erans and Korean veterans drawing so- 
cial security and probably drawing it 
more adequately at that time, presum- 
ing that it has not gone bust. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I hope the 
gentleman will understand one state- 
ment I made today as trying to deter- 
mine the need of older people in our 
country. There is no question but that 
the problem of the older people is in- 
creasing all the time. But, we did call 
in the representatives of all the veterans’ 
groups and asked if they would help us 
get the names of people turned down for 
pensions. Just what efforts they have 
made I do not know, but we received 
about 150 to 200 names, and my big fear 
is, in piling up the cost of this program— 
nearly everything is nonservice con- 
nected—that you are going to hurt the 
service-connected program, and cer- 
tainly our problem is to deal with the 
service-connected disabled. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Oklahoma to comment on the same 
line of questions. 

Mr, EDMONDSON. I would care to 
comment only in this way: The gentle- 
man from Texas made the statement 
that 80 percent of these veterans are 
drawing social security of 8108. I won- 
der if the gentleman has any figures to 
show how many of these veterans are 
drawing the maximum of $108 under so- 
cial security. Do you have any figures 
on that, sir? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would be 
glad to read the letter from the social 
security agency. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am aware that 
they are eligible for drawing up to the 
maximum, but it is my information that 
the great majority of them are drawing 
far less than the maximum under social 
security. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Well, the 
average that I have is $75 now; $949 in 
1960; $994 in 1965; $1,027 in 1970 and 
from then on. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Then the average 
at the present time, rather than being 
$108 maximum, would be somewhere 
around $60 to $70 on the average; is that 
correct? 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, That is close. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. May I direct this 
further question to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma as to whether or not he would 
be willing under any consideration—I 
want to be entirely fair in my question— 
to consider the possibility of applying 
this principle of automatic total dis- 
ability at 65 to the World War I veterans 
exclusively at this stage. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Well, I will say 
to the gentleman that that matter was 
given very serious consideration by the 
group supporting the Dorn substitute, 
and there were some members of the 
group who were very strongly in favor 
of that position. It was not the ma- 
jority view of the group that it would be 
a fair and consistent position to take in 
line with the amendment appearing else- 
where in which we equalize the pension 
opportunities for the widows of the vet- 
erans of World War II and Korea with 
World War I. It was our feeling that in 
the sense of consistency and of fairness 
that any pensioner, no matter whether he 
was a veteran of World War I, or World 
War II, Korea, or one that we all pray 
is not fought 5 years from now but could 
very well be, that any one of those vet- 
erans, when he reaches the age of 65 and 
becomes disabled to the point that he 
cannot gain substantial employment and 
earn enough money to support himself, 
should be eligible for this pension. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I am acutely aware 
of the significance and the implications 
of a precedent. On the other hand, I 
am toying with the thought from the 
standpoint of crawling before we walk 
or walking before we run, since we are 
actually venturing into a new concept 
here, if I understand this aright. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would say to the 
gentleman, and I believe the Chairman 
will support me in this, that I do not 
believe the cost effects of such a limita- 
tion in the bill would be felt in any sub- 
stantial way for a good number of years, 
if you were to adopt the proposal the 
gentleman is speaking of. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I think that may be 
true, but at least we might gain that 
much experience, and it is the cost effects 
with respect to the application of this 
principle, in 15 or 20 years, which is a 
matter of honest concern, I am sure, to 
many Members. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. It certainly is. 
But on the other hand, we would face 
this situation immediately, and while the 
number is small, there are some veterans 
of World War I who already are over 
the age of 65 and who could qualify for 
this pension. Most of them are Reserv- 
ists or National Guardsmen or men who 
had spent a long period of time in the 
service before World War II was fought. 
But they are, nonetheless, men who 
would qualify for this pension and who 
would be forgotten if we limited it as has 
been suggested. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I ask one final question? Were there any 
figures developed in the hearings, or is 
there an estimate of the number of 
World War I veterans, for example, who 
are not now eligible for total and per- 
manent disability but who would become 
eligible if we adopted this principle of 
automatic eligibility at age 65? 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. I will say to the 
gentleman that one of the members of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs at 
present has a request with the Veterans’ 
Administration which he has had in 
since early today for such an estimate. 
It has not been supplied. We do not 
have a breakdown of the 228,000 figure 
which has been supplied to us as the 
number who would be qualified as eli- 
gible under this new proposal in the Dorn 
substitute. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma and the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am speaking with much emotion. 
I have been listening to the debate this 
afternoon and wondering why always 
when legislation for veterans of our wars 
is presented there is raised the cry of 
economy. There always have been those 
who would place the termination date of 
gratitude at the moment the last shot 
was fired and the danger was gone. 

It was so many, many years ago when 
the ragged and hungry veterans of 
Washington’s army marched on the 
Congress of the Confederation petition- 
ing for the payment of arrears of wages 
for services during the Revolutionary 
War. All they sought was money that 
was due them and that had been earned 
in battle service, money for clothes to 
wear against the biting cold and food to 
keep the spark of life alive. 

Three members of that early Congress, 
resentful that veterans should dare to 
petition their lawmakers, demanded that 
the guns of the State militia of Penn- 
sylvania be turned on the petitioners. 
They were among the first Congressmen 
in the history of our country to place 
the termination date of gratitude at the 
moment the last shot was fired and the 
danger ended. 

Not unrelated is the fact that the 
leader of the trio, later to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, passed the years from Valley 
Forge to Yorktown as a member of a 
committee supervising expenditures. He 
was far away and safe from the suffer- 
ing and fighting of campaigns. Senti- 
ment to him was something to be meas- 
ured by the tables in books of arithmetic, 
and to gratitude he applied the table 
of 0x0. 

Not unrelated, either, is the fact that 
in the Constitutional Convention he had 
advocated “power given to the few to 
save them from being destroyed by the 
many” and bitterly opposed the abolition 
of the foreign slave trade. People who 
place the termination date of gratitude 
at the moment the danger is over are 
that way. 

Three voices in that early Congress 
were raised to give to Washington’s vet- 
erans not money for food but bullets for 
liquidation. But only three, Mr. Chair- 
man. It always will be that way as long 
as our country remains the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. In the 
veins of a tiny minority in any genera- 
tion there may course unnaturally ice 
water instead of red blood, but the over- 
whelming majority of our lawmakers and 
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of our people will be responsive to in- 
stincts of sentiment and to the impulses 
of gratitude. 

ECONOMY TALK A SMOKESCREEN 


There are many places to effect econ- 
omy. There are many ways of balanc- 
ing the budget. I suspect that in all 
the turmoil that always attends the sug- 
gestion of something for the veterans is 
a smokescreen to cover the places where 
there should be economy and there is 
none and the ways where the budget 
should be balanced and is not. 

The cruel fact is that there is no bal- 
ancing the budget in the homes and in 
the lives that have been affected by war. 
When we wage war we do not weigh the 
cost and count pennies. We then do not 
talk of economy, even in the economy of 
human lives when military strategy re- 
quires the attaining of an objective at 
any cost. When we wage war instead of 
balancing the budget we make it a patri- 
otic gesture to knock the budget into a 
cocked hat. 


I know there are people, and good God- ` 


fearing men and women, who when the 
war is over want to forget it and get back 
to normal lives. There are people who 
when a tornado is over and their homes 
have been torn to the ground think in 
the same vein. It is a workable program 
when there is another home ready for 
occupancy, utterly unworkable when 
there is no other roof to find for protec- 
tion. How do you get back to normal 
living when your home has been de- 
stroyed and there is no other home to 
which to go? 

Mr. Chairman, let us be realistic. This 
Committee is composed in large part of 
war veterans, many with outstanding 
combat records, among them the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
‘Teacve], the great chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. We know 
that no soldier, sailor, or marine with 
any length of service returns after a war 
to exactly the same home, the same life, 
the same normality. War where the 
training is to kill and to protect against 
being killed is in violent conflict with 
the concepts of kindliness that are woven 
into the training of youth for normal liv- 
ing in a world of peace. 

DISABLED VETERANS COME FIRST 


First consideration always must be 
given our disabled veterans. The time I 
hope never will come when any decent 
American would deny them anything 
within our means and power. 

But our moral obligation does not end 
with caring only for our war-connected 
disabled veterans. That would be the 
easy way out for those who wish to dis- 
charge an obligation with a maximum 
of economy and a minimum of honor. 

Every day that I have been in the Con- 
gress, batting my head against the con- 
crete VA wall trying to get for a constit- 
uent veteran that which I believe to be 
his due, I have had less respect for the 
usage of the term “nonservice con- 
nected.” Judging from my own experi- 
ences, and those related to me by my 
colleagues, I feel conservatively safe in 
saying that in a large percentage of the 
cases where veterans have been turned 
down as having ailments classified as 
nonservice connected those same veter- 
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ans would not now be suffering with the 
same ailments if they had never been 
called to war. It seems to me silly and 
stupid and worse in so many, many 
cases to try to fix the blame avay from 
the place where ordinary commonsense 
would place it. 

In far too many cases, and every mem- 
ber of this committee knows what I am 
saying is true, the term “nonservice con- 
nected” is used as a device to cheat a vet- 
eran who is actually a casualty of war to 
make a record of economy for someone 
who holds to the ice-cold rule that the 
termination date for gratitude is the mo- 
ment the danger is gone. ‘There are mod- 
ern prototypes of those early Congress- 
men who demanded liquidation by bul- 
lets of the petitioning veterans of Wash- 
ington’s army. 

PENSIONS BASED ON AGE AND NEED 


There are other ways of liquidating 
veterans than by the fire of musketry of 
the militia. Starvation is one. The 
veterans of World War I are getting old. 
Pray, tell me, where can a man or woman 
at 65 find gainful employment? Every- 
one knows that it is getting increasingly 
difficult for a person past 40 to get even 
an interview in the personnel offices of 
most large employers. When industry 
slams the door in the face of a World 
War I veteran who has to work in order 
to live I suppose the prototypes of those 
early American Congressmen I have 
mentioned with shame would demand 
that Uncle Sam do likewise. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt that the Amer- 
ican people ever will take kindly to the 
suggestion of liquidation of veterans as 
the proper solution of the veteran prob- 
lem. When any nation is run on the 
rule that the termination date of grati- 
tude is the moment the danger is ended 
something fatal has happened to the 
moral fiber of the people of that nation 
and its decline and fall are inevitable. 

The argument is advanced by many 
good and sincere men and women that 
in fairness to the other aged we cannot 
give pensions to our war veterans based 
upon age and need. They point out that 
the veterans of World War I and the vet- 
erans of World War II, who in time will 
reach the age of 65, constitute a large 
segment of our population. That is true, 
and the establishment of veteran pen- 
sions based upon age and need will open 
the door eventually for coverage of all 
aged persons. War veterans who gave 
the years of their youth to the defense 
of the Republic should be the first to be 
protected against want in their old age. 
That in honor and in gratitude having 
been done, the door will be opened for 
later legislation giving pensions to all 
citizens who are aged and in need. The 
first step is to discharge our moral obli- 
gation to the veterans, The rest will 
follow as day the night. 

PENSIONS TO WAR DOLLARS 


I have listencd to much talk in the 
debate today from my colleagues who op- 
pose liberal pension provisions about the 
staggering and impossible cost. I have 
not been impressed. I have not been im- 
pressed because I have before me some 
figures that have not been mentioned in 
this debate, some figures that are so 
hush-hush they never are carried even 
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in a bill of appropriation. You will not 
find them in Public Law 467, the 1957 
appropriations for the Treasury and the 
Post Office, but they are referred to in 
the report, which of course few of the 
American people ever see, let alone read. 
The figures are in what is described as 
the permanent indefinite appropriations. 

‘These figures show that in 1957 about 
$7 billion of the taxpayers’ money will go, 
not to paying for services and goods, but 
to paying interest on the national debt. 
I have not heard anyone say that $7 bil- 
lion in meeting the legal obligations of 
war was fiscally unsound, that it would 
wreck the country. Ali the fire has been 
on the cost of meeting the moral obliga- 
tions, and that cost would be tiny in- 
deed compared with the $7 billion we pay 
as pensions to war dollars. 

That is exactly what the $7 billion 
represent—pensions to war dollars. It 
was the material cost of World War I 
and World War II that plunged us so 
badly into debt. When war came we had 
to have both men and money. The mien 
we drafted or accepted through enlist- 
ments; the dollars we borrowed. Inas- 
much as both the men and the dollars 
served the purposes of war in the period 
of hostilities, both in a very true sense 
are war veterans. We pay $7 billion a 
year in pensions to war dollars, and you 
call it fiscal responsibility. When it is 
suggested that a very small part of $7 
billion be paid in pensions, the charge 
of fiscal irresponsibility is hurled at those 
who think human war veterans are no 
less important than dollar war veterans. 

TWO-FACED FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Sometimes I think fiscal responsibility 
is a term someone invented to condone 
follies and condemn virtues. They hurl 
the charge of fiscal irresponsibility at the 
supporters of this bill for pensions for 
veterans, their dependents and their 
widows. But the providing of pensions 
for dollars to the tune of seven billion a 
year they call fiscal responsibility. 
Funny, is it not, how publicized respect- 
ability digs into the dictionary for a big 
word or two to blind commonsense? 

Let us face the facts. Gratitude to 
veterans refiected in pension legislation 
is not threatening the Nation with bank- 
ruptcy. The cost of all now proposed, 
and more, would not make a dent in our 
wealth and our prosperous economy. 
The danger is in the seven billion a year 
that goes into paying pensions to war 
dollars. Someday the Congress will 
listen more attentively when the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman], ad- 
mittedly the foremost authority on 
money in the Nation, talks on that sub- 
ject. Meanwhile I hope our consider- 
ation of the bill now before us will pro- 
ceed on a level of commonsense. 

PRESERVING PRECIOUS TRADITIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I have been speaking 
with great emotion. In my youth in the 
Northland were the boys in blue, in the 
Southland the boys in gray, the aging 
veterans of a war that ended 17 years 
before my birth. They were revered 
and beloved. No one in the North would 
have wished a veteran of Grant's army, 
who had given of his youth to preserve 
this Union, to suffer in his age from a 
want that in some measure at least 
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could be relieved. In the South in every 
community and in every State there was 
similar concern for the veterans of Lee’s 
army who in their youth had fought for 
the cause in which they believed. 

It was in the very air of the world in 
which I grew up that this country of 
ours was a land where the virtue of 
gratitude was implanted in the Govern- 
ment itself as well as in the hearts of 
the people. I want to go to my grave 
in the assurance that our United States 
of America, now in the will of providence 
grown into world leadership and respon- 
sibility, will go on and on and on holding 
in all its acts of government to the vir- 
tues of a good man. And of those vir- 
tues that mark all good men and all good 
governments none is more enriching of 
character than that of gratitude. Honor 
end good conscience demand favorable 
action on the bill reported out by the 
committee. 


WIDOWS OF SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


I have spoken from the heart and from 
the experiences of one who has lived 
through 3 major wars, in 2 of which I 
have had the privilege of participation. 
I have spoken for the cause of the vet- 
erans of all our wars. But now I wish 
especially to make some observations on 
the provision in the pending bill affect- 
ing the widows of the Spanish-American 
War. 

The committee amendment providing 
increased pensions for Spanish War wid- 
ows is the bill introduced by me at the 
request of and designation by the na- 
tional legislative committee of the United 
Spanish War Veterans. The Spanish 
War veterans ask nothing for themselves. 
Their concern is for the widows of their 
comrades: who have departed this life. 

The number of Spanish War widows 
is small. It is growing smaller every 
month. Soon there will be none remain- 
ing. They are indeed aged. For the 
most part they receive no social-security 
coverage. They are called upon to make 
heroic sacrifice of comforts and neces- 
sities to eke out existence on their pite- 
ously small pensions. Often they are 
forced to go without medicine so badly 
needed in the illnesses and the frailty of 
age. It is hard, my colleagues, in these 
days of high prices to find a corner under 
any roof and to buy the very minimum 
of food on pensions very slightly over $50 
a month. I hope and pray that these 
widows have not looked in vain to the 
84th Congress to vote an increase of their 
pension to $75 a month. 


VA SAYS OLD WOMEN NEVER DIE 


Upon what did the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration base its opposition to a pension 
increase to this handful of aged women? 
Let me read from VA's letter of disap- 
proyal: 

Since it is believed that this pension roll 
will be basically static for the next several 
years. 


Mr. Chairman, that is plain asininity. 
Basically static? That is that women 
70, 72, 74, 76, 78, some 80 and over need 
no attention and can wait for several 
years because, unlike all other human- 
kind including the smart little brain in 
VA that thought up the idea of “basically 
static,” they will go on just the same 
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today as they were yesterday, the same 
tomorrow as they are today. 

What VA says is that old women never 
die, never are ill, never have needs, just 
go rolling along. The fact is that in a 
few years there will be no Spanish War 
widows. There is nothing basically 
static in a pension roll composed of per- 
sons past the allotted threescore and ten. 
The Veterans’ Administration owes an 
apology to the Congress of the United 
States for maintaining otherwise. I can 
assure VA there is no one in this or the 
other body so stupid as to fall for its 
argument that no relief should be given 
widows’ all past threescore and ten 
because they constitute a class “basically 
static.” It was an affront to the intelli- 
gence of the Congress that VA should 
have assumed such stupidity, and a pub- 
lic apology should be immediately forth- 
coming. 

I regret that in the substitute bill of 
the great and beloved chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Teacue], there 
is no provision for Spanish War wid- 
ows. I know how he feels personally. 
He has always shown a warm friend- 
ship for the Spanish War group and 
I wish him to know my deep appreci- 
ation of the many courtesies and help- 
ful services he has given me. He is 
a great American and is respected and 
beloved by all his colleagues. Whatever 
were the legislative reasons that impelled 
him to omit the provision from his sub- 
stitute bill I know if the decision were 
left to him whether these widows should 
receive the pension increase to $75 a 
month the prompt response would be 
“Yes,” 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Texas, 
the great chairman of a great committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. There were 
a lot of things in the substitute when it 
was prepared, which I thought should be 
in it. But, this is a substitute which I 
think could become law. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Sometimes 
for expediency we barter away prin- 
ciple. Sometimes we trade the shadow 
for the substance. I should hate to feel 
that because the bill provides for these 
old women, these widows of the men 
who fought in the Spanish-American 
War more than half a century ago, it if 
passed would be vetoed or that it would 
not be passed by the other body. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. As I said ear- 
lier today, being chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs is not an easy 
job. But do you not think that our vet- 
erans’ groups should haye come in and 
made their No. 1 project legislation of 
that kind instead of coming in with a 
non-service-connected feature which is 
the least desirable of any kind of legis- 
lation that is before our committee? You 
know and I know that if they came in 
supporting this thing that you are talk- 
ing about, it could have gone through 
without even a whistle. Do you not think 
that these veterans’ groups should have 
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come in before our committee and helped 
us to decide on the priority of these 
things and pick out the legislation which 
was needed the most, regardless of 
whether it was the smallest group, and 
try to get that legislation through? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Well, I do 
know, Mr. Chairman, that the veterans’ 
groups going way back into the history of 
our country have done a great service for 
our Republic. Without them there never 
would have been any pension legislation 
for any soldier. They have done a great 
job. They make mistakes now and then, 
but all during the years they have been 
fighting for the veterans. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Certainly I 
recognize the fact, and I know it is true. 
I think that this particular piece of legis- 
lation was not passed by convention. It 
was decided by a small group. I do not 
mean the group here in Washington. 
The group here in Washington represents 
every veterans’ group, and they have a 
job. But, so far as I am concerned as 
chairman of the committee, the people 
representing the American Legion, the 
DAV, and the AMVETS, and the VFW, 
all have been fair, and they have done 
everything they could to be fair to me as 
chairman of the committee. But I think 
the American Legion came before our 
committee with 180 mandates. As far as 
I am concerned, they took the least de- 
sirable of all the mandates for their No, 1 
piece of legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I have some additional time? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman such time as 
he may desire. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not know what has the top 
priority in the recommendations of the 
veterans’ organizations: I understand 
that the American Legion has been con- 
cerned in getting a pension for veterans 
of World War I based on age and need. 
I think that is a perfectly proper posi- 
tion to take. Now, I also believe in the 
high principles of, and have great respect 
for the membership of the AVC. Iam an 
active member of that organization, 
which is doing an outstanding job in 
good citizenship. I might say that 
while I understand AVC does not agree 
with me on the subject, no member of 
AVC has ever questioned the consistency 
of my position that, as a Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veteran, I think the veterans of 
World War I on reaching 65 should re- 
ceive the same kind of pension as is 
received by Spanish-American War 
veterans. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Am I to ac- 
cept that as a compliment? Does the 
gentleman wish to get me an audience? 

Mr. LONG. That was the idea, 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I am very 
grateful to the gentleman, whose friend- 
ship I deeply prize. I have had this 
thought, Mr, Chairman, that today 
when we are discussing this legislation 
for the veterans—and a great majority 
of the Members of this body are ex- 
servicemen—that if when we come here 
we get away from our buddies at home, 
if we are thinking of those buddies who 
served with us and to whom fortune may 
not have been as kind, and who are 
looking for us to help them, if we have 
forgotten them. That is my reflection 
when I look over this Chamber and we 
are discussing legislation in their behalf, 
and most of the chairs have no occu- 
pants. 

Mr. Chairman, I am supporting the 
Dorn substitute. I am not satisfied with 
it. I do not think it goes far enough, 
but it seems to be the best compromise 
that can be worked out, and it does give 
some recognition to these old women in 
the Spanish-American War widow group. 
I trust that the Dorn substitute will be 
adopted. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Illinois, a 
former member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee [Mr. VuRSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, since 
having made a commitment I must keep, 
and which requires my absence from 
Washington tomorrow, Wednesday, June 
27, I regret that it will be impossible for 
me to be present to vote for the veterans 
bill, which is before the House today, and 
will be voted on tomorrow. 

For that reason, I wish to make a short 
statement for the benefit of the record: 

During the many years I have served 
in this House, I have always supported 
all legislation that has come before the 
House in the interest of the veterans, in- 
cluding the GI bill of rights. 

In this particular case, if it were pos- 
sible for me to be here tomorrow, I would 
support H. R. 7886, or the bill as 
amended, that would render the greatest 
help to the veterans that is finally agreed 
upon and passed by the majority of the 
Members of this House. 

Iam sure the majority of the Members 
of this body realize, as I do, that World 
War I veterans, both service and non- 
service connected, and their dependents, 
are entitled to greater benefits with their 
increasing age than are now available to 
them. 

In addition, the disabled veterans, and 
their dependents, are entitled to an in- 
crease over their present rates of com- 
pensation, and I feel certain that the 
Members of this House will show their 
continued interest in all of the veterans 
and their dependents by passing the bill 
tomorrow that will give them the relief 
to which they are so justifiably entitled. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now before the House (H. R. 
7886) is of great importance to all vet- 
erans and their widows. The purpose 
of the bill is to increase rates and liberal- 
ize the basis for payment of service- 
connected compensation and non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions. I am in full 
accord with the purposes and objectives 
sought to be attained. 

The provisions of the bill have had 
wide publicity and discussion. Much of 
the talk in opposition to the bill has been 
somewhat exaggerated. It is true there 
may be some few instances, however, 
that may be justified. It is always diffi- 
cult to deal rightly or adequately in all 
particulars with every conceivable type. 
In the discussion that has followed the 
introduction of this legislation, certain 
instances of this kind have come to light. 
An effort will be made to correct these 
conditions before this proposed legisla- 
tion is finally adopted. 

The most generally expressed reason 
advanced against the bill now before us 
relates to the cost. It is true that it 
does increase the cost of existing bene- 
fits, but if it did not do so, then it would 
fail in fulfilling the need that exists for 
new legislation. The principal cause for 
this revision of present law is to correct 
the inequities that exist under the pres- 
ent law. To accomplish this it is nec- 
essary in most instances to increase the 
allotted amount for the conditions in- 
tended to be provided for with benefits. 
However, the opposition that has been 
most loud has come against any increase 
in benefits whatsoever. This opposition 
has been most unreasonable. In most 
cases it comes from those who rendered 
no war service or who are so financially 
well fixed that they do not need the 
benefits provided and therefore cannot 
appreciate, as fully as they otherwise 
could, the need that exists among those 
who do need the benefits. The high cost 
of living and the increase in cost of liv- 
ing that has occurred since the benefits 
were last adopted give sufficient reason 
to justify the passage of legislation at 
this time that will increase both serv- 
ice-connected and non-service-connected 
benefits. 

The basic reason for the passage of all 
legislation of this character is to care 
for the men who served their country in 
its hour of need and who are now in 
need. In other words, as they served 
their country in the hour of its need, 
there is an equal obligation upon their 
country to render aid to them in the 
hour of their need. A recognition of this 
obligation is just as necessary as it is 
for the individual to assist his Govern- 
ment in the time of its necessity. What- 
ever obligation exists upon the part of 
this country to render assistance to those 
nations located abroad, who were our 
allies, equally exists to give aid in the 
hour of necessity to our veterans and 
their dependents. I have very strong 
feelings in support of the principle that 
it is the duty of our Government to be 
helpful when our veterans, their survi- 
vors, and dependents are in need. And, 
this applies where the veteran has made 
the supreme sacrifice or whose need 
arises from disabilities incurred through 
war, or as the result of advancing years. 
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The bill, as reported by the committee, 
provides as follows: 


TITLE I. PENSION 


Authorizes a non-service-connected 
pension for veterans of World War I, II, 
and Korea of $85 a month if the veteran 
is less than 65 years of age and meets 
specific disability requirements, is un- 
employable, and has an income of less 
than $1,400 if single and $2,700 if with 
dependents; at age 65 establishes pre- 
sumption that the veteran is totally dis- 
abled and unemployability requirements 
removed, the rate is $105; if the veteran 
is so helpless or blind as to need the 
regular aid and attendance of another 
person the rate is $150. The above rates 
are increased by 20 percent for any vet- 
eran who served overseas for 30 days or 
more. In addition the bill provides: 

First. Increases the rate of pension 
payable to widows of Spanish War, World 
War I and II, and Korea to $75 a month. 

Second. Places widows of World War 
II and Korea on the same basis as World 
War I widows for pension eligibility 
purposes. 

TITLE Il. COMPENSATION 


Increases the rates of service-con- 
nected compensation for veterans of all 
wars ranging from $20 for 10-percent 
disability to $250 for a total disability. 
Overall ceiling on compensation is raised 
from $420 to $450 and statutory award 
rates are increased from $47 to $55; the 
rate for arrested tuberculosis rises from 
$67 to $75 monthly. 

Makes veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities rated 10 percent to 
100 percent—present law applies to those 
rated 50 percent and above—eligible for 
increased compensation for dependents 
and also increases the rate available for 
this purpose. For example, a veteran 
totally disabled and having a wife would 
receive $25 additional in lieu of the 
present $21 additional. A veteran 10- 
akong disabled would receive 10 percent 
of $25. 

Increases the rate of widows from $87 
to $125 monthly with proportionate in- 
creases for widows with children. 

TITLE UI. BURIAL ALLOWANCE 


Increases the rate for burial allowance 
from $150 to $200. 

Since the bill (H. R. 7886) was re- 
ported, further consideration has been 
given to the possibility of decreasing the 
overall cost of the bill without doing an 
injustice to the great body of benefici- 
aries provided for therein. The group 
that gave this further consideration in- 
cluded members of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and representatives of 
the major veterans organizations. After 
full consideration this group approved 
amendments to H. R. 7886 and its con- 
clusions are embodied in what is known 
as the Dorn amendment. The original 
bill was also introduced by Mr. Dorn of 
South Carolina. The major provisions 
of the so-called Dorn amendment are 
as follows: 

Title 1, section 1: Continues the prin- 
ciple that all war veterans who are per- 
manently and totally disabled, to the ex- 
tent that they cannot follow a substan- 
tially gainful occupation, shall be en- 
titled to a pension, subject to income 
limitation, and further provides that war 
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veterans of the age of 65 with income 
below certain annual figures—$1,400 if 
without dependents, $2,700 if with one 
or more dependents—shall be qualified 
for such pension. Establishes rates for 
pensions at $75, or at $90 when veteran 
has received pension for 10 consecutive 
years or is 65 years of age, and further 
provides increase in pension for helpless 
or blind veteran requiring attendant, 
from $135 per month to $150 per month. 
Further provides that otherwise qualified 
veteran with 30 days or more of overseas 
service shall be entitled to pension in- 
crease of 10 percent. 

Section 2: Places World War II and 
Korean war widows and orphans on 
equal pension basis with World War I 
widows and orphans. 

Section 3: Increases rates of pensions 
for widows and orphans by 10 percent, 
adjusted to nearest dollar. 

Section 4: Increases rates of pensions 
for Spanish-American War widows from 
average rate of $60 to average rate of 
$70. 

Title II, section 5: Increases rates of 
compensation for service-connected dis- 
abled veteran, for 10 percent disabled 
to totally disabled, by approximately 10 
percent increase to the nearest dollar on 
some ratings, by approximately 5 percent 
increase on some others, and by approxi- 
mately 22 percent for totally disabled. 

Section 6: Increases rates of compen- 
sation for so-called statutory awards by 
average amounts of less than 10 percent. 
For example, veteran with loss of both 
hands, or both feet, is raised from $279 
to $300; veteran with loss of both legs 
above knee, or of both arms above elbow, 
is increased from $329 to $350. 

Section 7: Sets forth the basic rate of 
compensation for disability as outlined 
in section 5, and increases basic rate for 
total disability from $181 to $220, and 
for partial disability to $190—making it 
the basis for figuring disability compen- 
sation from 10 percent to 90 percent. 

Section 8: Increases rates of compen- 
sation for disabled World War Veterans 
Act of 1924, to same general level pro- 
vided by section 6. For example, veteran 
with loss of use of both eyes is increased 
from $231 to $300; with loss of both eyes 
and one or more limbs, from $347 to $400. 

Section 9: Increases additional sum 
payable under World War Veterans Act 
of 1924, from $70 to $80, when the dis- 
abled veteran is in need of a nurse or 
attendant. 

Section 10: Final statutory award in- 
crease, under 1924 act, raising monthly 
rate for arrested tuberculosis from $67 
to $75. 

Section 11: Increases rates of payment 
for dependents of service-connected dis- 
abled veterans receiving compensation 
by 10 percent where disability is 50 per- 
cent or more. 

In support of the Dorn proposal I am 
in receipt of the following telegram from 
J. Addington Wagner, national com- 
mander, the American Legion. It reads 
as follows: 

Reference H. R. 7886 under consideration 
today. Pleased to advise American Legion 
strongly supports substitute. proposals of 
Hon. W. J. Bryan Dorn, which substantially 
reduce costs and still achieve bill’s major 
objectives. They are product of extensive 
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conferences between members Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee and representatives major 
veterans organizations. Respectfully re- 
quest your support. Regards. 

J. ADDINGTON WAGNER, 
National Commander, the American Legion. 


I consider it a duty upon my part and 
& very pleasant one to perform, of giving 
my support whenever and in whatever 
way I can to promote the welfare of our 
veterans, their survivors, and depend- 
ents. Consequently I shall give my vote 
and my very best endeavors in behalf of 
this legislation now before us and any 
other that may come before the Congress 
for approval. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, when amendments are in or- 
der on H. R. 7886 I propose to submit for 
myself and for several ọf my colleagues 
on the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs a 
series of amendments. These amend- 
ments are the result of most careful and 
prayerful consideration of the problems 
involved by my colleagues and represen- 
tatives of the major veterans’ organiza- 
tions. 

We recognize that H. R. 7886, as re- 
ported by the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, involves a series of benefits for 
both the service-disabled and the non- 
service-disabled, as well as the survivors 
of service-deceased and widows and or- 
phans of veterans who died without 
proving service-connected disabilities. 

The committee, in reporting H. R. 7886, 
was seeking to do justice to a large seg- 
ment of our veterans and the survivors 
of deceased veterans. The bill is a good 
one, and I believe that it was justified 
and that this Nation can afford the cost 
of such a bill. However, a nationwide 
attack in the daily press has been made 
upon the estimated costs of this legisla- 
tion and I know that many of our col- 
leagues not on the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs are somewhat concerned 
about this furor over the estimated high 
cost of this legislation as reported from 
the Veterans’ Committee. 

Consequently, those of us who are pri- 
marily responsible for reporting the bill 
have been studying the reaction of the 
press and our colleagues, and we came 
to the conclusion that because of the 
costs and the concern over Federal ex- 
penditures that we should take another 
look with the view of seeing if some mod- 
eration and a reduction in cost could not 
be effected. At about the same time the 
representatives of the major veterans’ 
organizations who are in favor of many 
phases, if not all, of this legislation also 
became concerned over the public clamor 
and approached members of our com- 
mittee with the suggestion that consid- 
erauon should be given to modifying the 

Inasmuch as the thinking of the re- 
sponsible officials of the major veterans’ 
organizations closely parallels the think- 
ing of many members of our Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, a series of confer- 
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ences began with the representatives of 
the veterans’ organizations who ascer- 
tained what moderations could be ef- 
fected without destroying the basic pur- 
pose of the legislation. It did not take 
long to discover that the members of your 
Veterans Committee were thinking 
along similar lines with the veterans’ or- 
ganization representatives and that we 
could see eye to eye on several aspects of 
this legislation where a reasonable re- 
duction could be achieved without seri- 
ously affecting the real purpose of the 
legislation. 

As a result of this series of conferences, 
on behalf of my colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, when amend- 
ments are in order tomorrow, I shall pro- 
pose a series of amendments that have 
been approved in their entirety by the 
American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and in part by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans and the United 
States Spanish War Veterans. These 
amendments apply to both compensation 
and pension and will substantially re- 
duce the original estimate of cost made 
by the Veterans’ Administration. We 
are not in complete agreement with the 
cost estimate by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and during this discussion on 
the floor today evidence wiil be sub- 
mitted to indicate that estimating costs 
is a most speculative venture and that 
the Veterans’ Administration could be as 
much as 50 percent wrong in their esti- 
mates. Assuming for the purpose of 
example that the estimate of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration on this original bill 
as reported out of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs is reasonably accurate, 
the substitute amendments which I shall 
propose shall cut that estimate almost 
in half or, in round figures, over $600 
million. 

It seems to us that cutting the cost 
of this bill in half or a savings of over 
$6 billion in the estimates submitted by 
the Veterans’ Administration should be 
carefully considered by the Members of 
this House. It should answer the con- 
cern of many newspapers which have 
devoted considerable editorial space to 
attacking the magnitude of the legisla- 
tion and those who have sponsored it. 
It has been necessary to reduce needed 
benefits all along the line to achieve this 
saving and I might add that many of our 
colleagues on the committee were dis- 
turbed over reducing proposed payments 
to elderly widows who have no other 
source of income in order to balance the 
range of benefits all along the line. We 
have tried, and I believe successfully, in 
modifying this bill to achieve a balance 
and to prevent more emphasis upon the 
non-service-connected disabled and their 
widows and orphans over those who have 
suffered disabilities incurred in the serv- 
ice. We believe a most careful and de- 
serving compromise has been worked out 
on a give-and-take basis by the repre- 
sentatives of the major veterans’ organi- 
zations and our colleagues on the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. Let us exam- 
ine somewhat in detail what we shall 
propose in a compromise substitute for 
the bill as reported out by the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. 

First, we have reduced the original 
proposed rate of pension payments to the 
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non-service-connected disabled and aged 
veterans from $85 and $105 to $75 and 
$90. This represents a substantial sav- 
ings in the cost of the pension feature. 
We have, however, retained the increase 
from $135 to $150 per month for those 
veterans who are blind or so helpless as 
to require attendance. In addition we 
have reduced the extra allowance for 
overseas service from 20 percent to 10 
percent with a further reduction in cost. 
We have, however, maintained an impor- 
tant principle involved in the bill con- 
cerning which the major veterans’ or- 
ganizations were not willing to yield. 
That principle establishes age 65 as a 
pensionable age subject only to a modest 
income limitation. We recognize there 
is a sharp difference of opinion in and out 
of the Congress over the establishment of 
this principle of pension eligibility at age 
65. We believe that the history of pen- 
sion and retirement programs in private 
business and industry, as well as Govern- 
ment retirement program, supports the 
theory upon which we have proceeded. 

We have also retained in this proposed 
compromise the existing income limita- 
tions of $1,400 per year where the veteran 
has no dependents and $2,700 where the 
veteran has one or more dependents. In 
effect, the main benefits of the pension 
program, with the exception of reduced 
rates, have been preserved in this modi- 
fied version of the legislation. 

Next, we have substantially reduced 
the proposed rates of pensions payable 
to the widows and orphans of World 
War I, World War II and Korea as well 
as the widows of Spanish-American war 
veterans below the rates originally pro- 
posed in H. R. 7886. The rates included 
in our compromise bill amount to ap- 
proximately 10 percent adjusted to the 
nearest even dollar and will effect sub- 
stantial savings in the cost of the bill. 
We have maintained, however, an 
amendment which meets the approval of 
all veterans’ groups and most of our col- 
leagues including some who were dis- 
pleased with other features of the bill. 
This amendment would place the widows 
of World War II and Korean veterans on 
an equal basis for pension purposes with 
the widows of World War I veterans. 

Next, in an effort to give prior and 
major consideration to those who have 
suffered disabilities by reason of their 
service we have retained to large extent 
the compensation rates contained in the 
original bill with some very minor re- 
ductions. We have followed a principle 
advocated by the Bradley Commission 
in granting a larger increase to those 
who have a lesser rating. We have de- 
leted provisions contained in the original 
bill for the granting of benefits to the 
survivors of those who were killed or died 
in the service. The survivors benefit 
bill, which has been approved by the 
House of Representatives and reported 
out of the Senate Finance Committee, to 
a large extent provides substantial im- 
provements and increase for the sur- 
vivors of the service-deceased and to re- 
tain such benefits in this bill would 
create a duplication. 

In the interest of economy we have de- 
leted that section of H. R. 7886 which 
would extend the principle of dependency 
allowances to the families of service-dis- 
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abled veterans who are rated below 50 
percent. Under existing law veterans 
with disability ratings of 50 percent or 
more are entitled to a prorated additional 
allowance for wife and children and orig- 
inally it was believed that this privilege 
should be extended to those veterans who 
are rated below 50 percent. While we 
have authorized an increase in the de- 
pendency allowances, for the time being 
we have taken out the language which 
would authorize dependency allowances 
to veterans rated less than 50-percent 
disabled. This effects a substantial sav- 
ing in the bill. 

In a further effort to reduce the cost 
my colleagues on the committee and rep- 
resentatives of the veterans’ organiza- 
tions were agreed that the increase in the 
burial allowance benefit provided in the 
bill as originally reported should be de- 
leted. Removal of this section further 
adds to the savings established by our 
compromise legislation. 

The foregoing constitutes a rather 
hasty explanation of the substitute 
amendments which I propose to offer for 
myself and my colleagues on the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee with amend- 
ments are in order. We believe our pro- 
posals represent the very minimum 
which this House should consider if we 
are to do justice to our veterans and the 
dependents of deceased veterans. When 
you stop to consider that the cost of this 
legislation for the first year as we pro- 
pose to amend it, is less than one-fifth of 
what is proposed to be expended for for- 
eign aid in 1 year, I am sure that the 
Members of this House will not begrudge 
this money to our needy and disabled 
veterans and the widows and orphans of 
our deceased veterans. 

Charges have been loosely made that 
this bill represents boondoggling, a hand- 
out to able-bodied veterans, and is a 
general service pension. On behalf of 
my colleagues let me emphatically deny 
that this represents a handout to vet- 
erans or closely approaches a general 
service pension. The pension feature 
of this bill is closely safeguarded by age, 
disability, unemployment, and income- 
limitation requirements. No able-bod- 
ied, well-to-do veteran could receive a 
pension under the provisions of this bill. 
In fact, more than one-half of the esti- 
mated cost of this legislation will go 
to widows and orphans and to those who 
have been disabled by reason of service 
in the Armed Forces. This legislation 
is a far cry from being a handout or 
boondoggling. 

In answer to those who have been 
frightened over the specter of national 
bankruptcy because of our veterans’ ben- 
efit program, let me point out that the 
cost of pension and compensation today 
takes a smaller slice of our national in- 
come and of our Federal tax receipts 
than was used for this purpose many, 
many years ago. In 1931 compensation 
and pension payments absorbed over 30 
percent of the total Federal tax receipts 
while today expenditures for this pur- 
pose absorb less than 4 percent of Fed- 
eral tax receipts. These facts are all the 
more significant when you consider that 
veterans represent approximately 14 
percent of our total population today as 
compared with approximately 3 percent 
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when compensation and pension pay- 
ments absorbed a larger slice of our na- 
tional income and a larger percentage of 
our Federal tax receipts. 

You will hear many arguments and 
pleas for economy and for other amend- 
ments to this bill, but may I again em- 
phasize that the proposals which I in- 
tend to submit represent the most serious 
thought and has the approval of the ma- 
jor veterans’ organizations and many of 
my colleagues on the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call to 
the attention of the House the usual 
way propaganda is spread over the coun- 
try when veterans’ legislation comes up. 

Members of the House of Representa- 
tives should not permit themselves to be 
misled and become confused over the 
widespread editorial publicity with re- 
spect to fantastic projected cost esti- 
mates made by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration on legislation, particularly pen- 
sion and compensation legislation, af- 
fecting veterans and/or the dependents 
of deceased veterans. Projection of esti- 
mated costs on veteran legislation, even 
for the first year, are most unreliable. 
The Veterans’ Administration has 
frankly admitted that attempting to pro- 
ject estimated costs for several years 
on an annual basis and for as much as 
50 years on an accumulative basis is not 
guaranteed to be more than speculation 
based on some ascertainable factors. It 
is believed that if an accurate compari- 
son could be made on all projected esti- 
mates of cost, with actual costs after a 
few years of operation, the facts would 
reveal that the estimates in every case 
are unreasonably high. 

It has been possible to make such a 
comparison on one piece of legislation 
which met a veto at the White House 
and later passed over the veto by both 
branches of the Congress. Reference is 
made to Public Law 149, H. R. 3193, of 
the 82d Congress. This bill provided 
for a substantial increase in the pen- 
sion rate for veterans of World War I, 
World War II, and Korea who were 
otherwise eligible and who were so blind 
or so helpless or so nearly blind or so 
nearly helpless as to need regular aid 
and attendance. This bill became public 
law after a White House veto was over- 
ridden by both branches of Congress and 
the law became effective in November 
1951. 

During the hearings on Public Law 149, 
H. R. 3193, on page 615 of the hearings, 
a representative of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration made the following state- 
ment: 

It is estimated that the enactment of 
H. R. 3193 would affect approximately 400 
veterans of World War II, 23,700 veterans of 
World War I and 50 veterans of the Spanish- 
American War group, during the first year, 
at an additional cost for that year of ap- 
proximately $16,700,000. 


In a letter dated November 25, 1952, 
the Veterans’ Administration stated that 
as of October 31, 1952—which was the 
end of the first year of operation of the 
pension rates under Public Law 149— 
the number of veterans who were in re- 
ceipt of the new pension rate provided 
by Public Law 149, 82d Congress, as 
amended, came to a total of 13,440. 
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This represents 10,710 fewer veterans re- 
ceiving the pension than was estimated 
by the Veterans’ Administration during 
hearings on the bill. Using the same 
factor of increased pension rates which 
was used by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to arrive at a cost estimate for the 
first year it is apparent that the first 
year’s cost under Public Law 149, 82d 
Congress, was $8,709,120 compared to an 
estimate of $16,700,000 made by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration during the hear- 
ings. 

Consequently, one accurate test of a 
comparison of estimated costs with ac- 
tual costs where only the first year of 
operation is involved reveals that the 
projected estimate made by the Veterans’ 
Administration fell short of the mark by 
almost 50 percent in the number of vet- 
erans to be affected and the amount of 
money to be expended. 

The Veterans’ Administration recent- 
ly estimated that a veterans’ pension and 
compensation bill identified as H. R. 
7886 would cost over $1.2 billion the first 
year; $1.8 billion the fifth year; with a 
total cumulative cost of $148.2 billion to 
the year 2000. I submit to you that if 
the cost experts in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration could miss by nearly 50 percent 
the number of veterans and the cost in- 
volved on a simple bill which became 
Public Law 149, 82d Congress, why should 
we accept the fantastic estimate of cost 
for the first year, the fifth year and the 
cumulative total cost to the year 2000 of 
a pension and compensation bill so tech- 
nical and involved as is H. R. 7886? 

It is unfortunate that a representative 
section of the American press has seized 
upon this fantastic projection of esti- 
mated cost with respect to H. R. 7886 
and is trying to frighten the economic 
wits out of the American taxpayers. 
Not only is the press publicizing the fan- 
tastic projected estimate of costs made 
by the Veterans’ Administration but, in 
some instances, the press is adding exag- 
geration to exaggeration to create an es- 
timated future expenditure that is not 
only incredible but impossible. 

For example, the Evening News, of 
Harrisburg, Pa., on Tuesday, June 19, in 
a 2-column editorial, running almost the 
full length of the editorial page, attacked 
H. R. 7886, as well as its sponsors and ad- 
vocates. Included among the many 
charges made in this editorial is the 
following: 

The result is a real grab-bag piece of legis- 
lation which the Veterans’ Administration 
estimates will cost about one and a quarter 
billion dollars in its first year and over $148 
billion annually by the end of the century. 


This Harrisburg newspaper, not con- 
tent to go along with a fantastic Veter- 
ans’ Administration estimate of a cumu- 
lative cost of $148 billion to the year 2000, 
decided to go “whole hog” and charge the 
veterans’ organizations and members of 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs with attempting to put over a vet- 
erans’ grab bag which would reach an 
annual cost of $148 billion. It is signif- 
icant to note that in the editorials which 
are conjuring up horrible visions of na- 
tional bankruptcy where veterans’ bene- 
fits are concerned, failed to point out that 
the great bulk of the potential expendi- 
tures involved in H. R. 7886, as approved, 
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would be paid to widows, orphans, de- 
pendent parents and veterans with dis- 
abilities incurred in the service. The 
impression given to deliberately frighten 
the American taxpayers is that this legis- 
lation is a pension handout to all veter- 
ans regardless of their physical condition 
and/or need. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SISK]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, I want to take this opportunity to 
pay my respects to the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Teacue], for bis fairness, for his 
patience, in the consideration of this 
particular bill, H. R. 7886. 

I would like to express my appreciation 
to the ranking minority member of the 
committee, the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. Rocers], for her con- 
cern and for the work she has done with 
reference to H. R. 7886. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise primarily to dis- 
cuss for a moment or two the second sec- 
tion with reference to widows and or- 
phans. I would assume from the things 
we have heard here today that tomorrow 
the House will be called upon to choose 
between two substitute bills to H. R. 
7886, one the so-called Teague substitute, 
and the other the so-called Dorn sub- 
stitute. 

I was under the impression, and I 
think I am still correct, that the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. TEAGUE, was 
in favor of an amendment which I of- 
fered to the bill to place World War II 
and Korean widows on an equal basis 
with the widows of World War I veterans. 

I am quite concerned about this par- 
ticular matter because I think it is only 
just and only fair. In view of the fact 
that that particular provision is includ- 
ed in the Dorn substitute and is not in 
the Teague substitute, then, certainly, it 
means that so far as I am concerned I 
would have to support the Dorn sub- 
stitute. 

I feel that the amendment for the 
placing of these widows and orphans of 
World War II and Korea on the same 
footing with the widows of World War I 
is just. Actually it would seem to me 
that if there are any widows of war vet- 
erans who are entitled to consideration 
and who are in need of consideration 
today it is those widows of World War II 
and Korean veterans with small chil- 
dren, children they are attempting to 
educate, to send to school, to care for; 
and it would seem to me to be only jus- 
tice and to be only fair that they be 
placed on an equal footing with the 
World War I widow; also I want to com- 
ment for just one moment on the figures 
that have been given as to the cost of 
this particular section. It is my under- 
standing that the cost is indicated as 
about $84 million. Is not that correct, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
man is correct. 

Mr. SISK. Certainly. I know anum- 
ber of cases in my district and I know 
the same is true with other Members 
of this House, that they have a like sit- 
uation, where these widows and children 
are today receiving public welfare and 
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various types of State and local assist- 
ance. I have some grave doubts about 
this figure of $84 million being added 
because of the passage of this legislation 
or this amendment. I think probably 
what would happen to some considerable 
portion of that $84 million is that it 
would simply come out of one pocket in- 
stead of the other; whereas today it is 
represented by a burden on the State, 
county, and local people, it would prob- 
ably be transferred to the Federal level 
through a pension which they would be 
entitled to as the widow of a war vet- 
eran, Certainly to me I think that in 
itself would be good, because I think 
they are entitled to the dignity that 
would come with qualifying them as wid- 
ows of war veterans. And certainly it 
seems to me that before this legislation 
is passed, irrespective of which sub- 
stitute may be adopted, that considera- 
tion be given to this particular problem. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I shall be glad to yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would like 
to see some particular veterans’ group 
make this goal their project next year. 
Certainly it seems to me that when we 
pass this piece of legislation here which 
corresponds to about a $13,000 or $14,000 
insurance policy that we are helping 
both the widow and the veterans. It is 
certainly legislation that should prove 
very helpful. 

Mr. SISK. I certainly appreciate the 
statement of the gentleman from Texas, 
This is a proposition which should re- 
ceive fair consideration on both sides 
of the Capitol. One other thing, which 
has to do with a statement by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois a little while ago 
regarding Spanish American War 
widows. They are reaching that age of 
life when they have very few years to 
look forward to in most instances. 
There again, in my own district I know 
of a few cases which I feel warrant our 
sympathetic consideration. Certainly 
it would be my hope that these elderly 
women, the widows of Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans, will receive considera- 
tion tomorrow with reference to such 
legislation as we may pass through this 
House at that time. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman will not agree with me that a 
wife or a mother who sends a husband 
or son to war deserves the protection of 
this Government as much as the man 
who goes? 

Mr. SISK. I certainly agree with the 
gentlewoman on that and I appreciate 
very much her statement. I do feel that 
the widows and the orphan children of 
our war veterans are entitled to consid- 
eration in any type of legislation we pass 
dealing with pensions, and it is my hope 
that the Members of this House will 
give it earnest consideration in the 
passage of any pension legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, eto.— 


TITLE I—NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED DISABILITY 
AND DEATH PENSION 

That paragraph I of part III of Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a) is amended by striking 
out subparagraphs (e) and (f) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(e) No pension shall be payable under 
this part for permanent disability less than 
total. A permanent total disability shall be 
taken to exist when there is present any 
impairment of mind or body which is suffi- 
cient to render it impossible for the average 
person to follow a substantially gainful oc- 
cupation and where it is reasonably certain 
that such impairment will continue through- 
out the life of the disabled person. A person 
shall be deemed to be permanently and 
totally disabled upon reaching the age of 
65 years. In addition to the criteria estab- 
lished in the preceding two sentences, the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may 
classify, as permanently and totally dis- 
abling, those diseases and disorders which 
in his judgment are such as to justify such 
a classification. 

“(f) Pension shall be paid under this part 
at the rate of $85 per month, except that— 

“(1) when the disability of the eligible 
person has been rated as permanent and 
total for an aggregate of 10 years, or when 
he has reached the age of 65 years, such 
pension shall be paid at the rate of $105 
monthly; 

“(2) when the eligible person becomes, on 
account of age or physical or mental dis- 
abilities, helpless or blind or so nearly help- 
less or blind as to need or require the regular 
aid and attendance of another person, such 
pension shall be paid at the rate of $150 
per month.“ 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7886) to amend part III of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a) to liberalize 
the basis for, and increase the monthly 
rates of, disability pension awards, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. 'TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend the remarks I made in Com- 
mittee and to include charts and tables. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 3 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks in the 
REcorp on H. R. 7886. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. -Will the first 
order of business tomorrow, in connec- 
tion with H. R. 7886, be amendments 
to the first section of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair does 
not have any knowledge of what might 
happen in the Committee of the Whole 
or what amendments might be offered. 
Generally, under the rules of the House, 
when a section of the bill is read, it is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the 
Chair. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 10003) making 
appropriations for the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues 
of said District for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. McBride, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 10660) entitled “An act 
to amend and supplement the Federal- 
Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916, to 
authorize appropriations for continuing 
the construction of highways; to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide additional revenue from the 
taxes on motor fuel, tires, and trucks and 
buses; and for other purposes.” 


FILING OF CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file reports on H. R. 
9052 and H. R. 9852. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF EXPORT CONTROL 
ACT OF 1949 


Mr. SPENCE submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
9052) to amend the Export Control Act 
of 1949 and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950 
Mr. SPENCE submitted a conference 


report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
9852) to extend the Defense Production 
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Act of 1950, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce may 
have until midnight tonight to file a re- 
port on H. R. 10624. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


UNCLE SAM SELLS SONS OBSCEN- 
ITY—JAPAN, KOREA PX RACKS 
OFFERING FILTH TO GI's 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
derek FEIGHAN] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
shocking reports have been received from 
Japan and Korea concerning the ped- 
dling of pornographic magazines to 
American servicemen stationed in those 
countries. It is all the more shocking 
to learn that these pornographic maga- 
zines are being sold at post exchanges 
operated by the United States Armed 
Forces in those countries. 

The chaplains of the various faiths 
have been fighting a great battle to 
maintain moral standards among the 
personnel of our Armed Forces stationed 
overseas. They know well of the many 
dangers and temptations that beset our 
Armed Service personnel stationed over- 
seas and what it will mean to our Nation 
if we fail to maintain the highest moral 
standards among the cream of our youth 
who are defending the cause of freedom 
in many parts of the world. 

But these chaplains see much of the 
results of their good work undone by the 
magazine racks of the American post ex- 
changes which peddle literature calcu- 
lated to incite those who read it to vio- 
late the principles of decency without 
which our Armed Forces will become 
little more than pagan occupiers. 

This is a matter of grave concern to 
the parents and loved ones of the men 
and women in our Armed Forces sta- 
tioned overseas. Many of them have 
written to me expressing not only their 
shock at the state of affairs permitted by 
the Department of Defense, which has 
jurisdiction over post exchanges, but also 
a state of grave worry that all the years 
of training their children to be good 
Americans, guided by those moral prin- 
ciples to which all the religions of the 
world adhere, might be turned into a 
complete loss. All clear-thinking people 
are compelled to demand action against 
the peddling of pornographic magazines 
to American Armed Service personnel 
stationed in Japan and Korea and else- 
where in the world. 

The responsible officials in the Depart- 
ment of Defense should constantly be on 
the alert to prevent the destruction of the 
morals of our Armed Forces and the loss 
of prestige we, as Americans, suffer in 
foreign lands by allowing the sale or 
otherwise distribution of indecent por- 
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nographic magazines or other forms of 
indecent literature. 

I have taken up this matter with the 
Department of Defense and have con- 
ferred with Brig. Gen. Clarence J. 
Hauck, Jr. I have been assured that 
the Department is making an investiga- 
tion of this matter and wherever por- 
nographic literature is sold or distrib- 
uted to our PX’s, it will be stopped imme- 
diately. General Hauck assured me that 
the sale of such pornographic literature 
is against the policy of the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr, Speaker, a very significant feature 
article appeared in the Catholic Uni- 
verse Bulletin of Cleveland on June 15, 
1956, which merits the careful attention 
of every Member of Congress. I include 
the article in the RECORD: 


UNCLE Sam SELLS Sons OsscENITY—JAPAN, 
Korea PX Racks OFFERING FILTH To GIs 


(By Father Patrick O’Connor) 


Post exchanges (retail stores operated by 
United States Armed Forces) are peddling 
pornographic magazines to American serv- 
icemen in Japan and Korea. 

From the magazine racks of the offending 
post exchanges, bawdy pictures and sugges- 
tive titles leer up at the soldier or airman 
customer. 

He may have just attended a character 
guidance lecture given by his chaplain. Now 
he finds a Government agency trying to seli 
him literature that incites him to violate 
the principles of decency that the chaplain 
upholds. 

Here are the titles of some feature ar- 
ticles heralded on magazine covers dis- 
played recently in some post exchanges in 
Japan and Korea: 
` “Driven by Wild Desires,” “My Evil Love,” 
“Wife Without Honor—The Stark Confession 
of a Woman Who Was Brutally Assaulted,” 
“Wicked Lover, Innocent Girl,” “They Take 
the Wraps Off Sex Deviation,” “What's Be- 
hind the Shocking Rise in Female Sex 
Crimes?” “The Shocking Murder of the Dis- 
membered Blonde,” “Billion Dollar Business 
in Sex Appeal.” 

There was one article with a title too 
grossly pornographic to quote in any decent 
newspaper. 

Alongside the publications with the sug- 
gestivity titled articles you sometimes see 
photography magazines that are only thinly 
veiled essays in pictorial pornography. 

Of course, the post exchanges also sell 
reputable magazines. Along with lurid 
pocket books, they offer a good selection of 
worthwhile reprints. Why they haul tons of 
printed filth across the Pacific to display be- 
side clean wares is hard to understand. 

Those in charge of post exchanges cannot 
plead that they have to meet competition. 
They have a monopoly. They are, or should 
be, under no compulsion even to make 
profits. 

If they plead the excuse of customer de- 
mand, they can be challenged to prove a 
demand by any large segment of their cus- 
tomers. 

In any event, customer demand does not 
justify selling anything. If it did, one might 
find the post exchanges selling narcotics or 
unlimited gallons of liquor. 

The morbid, erotic publications, sold pub- 
licly by an agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment, lower American prestige abroad 
while doing moral harm to individuals. 

They can be bought only by American 
military personnel, their dependants and 
civilians working for the United States Gov- 
ernment. But Japanese and Korean youths 
and girls, salesclerks in the post exchange, 
must handle and sell these magazines. Ja- 
panese and Korean domestics see them lying 
around in billets, 
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Most of the copies sold find their way ulti- 
mately into Japanese and Korean hands, 
Many of these Orientals, constantly scruti- 
nizing Americans, read English. The purport 
of the illustrations in the magazines can 
escape nobody. 

Like the immodest pinups permitted by 
some commanders in offices and clubs, 
smutty magazines sold in the post exchanges 
seem to have official approval. They are 
therefore all the more damaging to prestige. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
FEIGHAN, for 10 minutes today and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Scorr and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RoosEVELT and to include the text 
of a bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 

Mr. McDOonatLp. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3693. An act to amend title IX of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, as 
amended; 

H. R. 6782. An act to amend section 7 of 
“An act making appropriations to provide for 
the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and 
for other purposes,” July 1, 1902, as amended; 

H. R. 7227. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the disposal 
of surplus property for civil defense purposes, 
and for other purposes; . 

H. R. 8634. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of a certain tract of land in North 
Carolina to the city of Charlotte, N. C.; and 

H. R. 10660. An act to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916, to authorize appropriations for 
continuing the construction of highways; to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide additional revenue from the taxes on 
motor fuel, tires, and trucks and buses; and 
for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 3295. An act to amend the act of April 
28, 1953, relating to daylight-saving time in 
the District of Columbia; and 

S. 36863. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the Columbia Historical 
Society in the District of Columbia, 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 101. An act relating to the adminis- 
tration by the Secretary of the Interior of 
section 9, subsections (d) and (e), of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939; 

H. R. 3693. An act to amend title IX of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, as 
amended; 

H. R. 5590. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery 
of the cause and means of transmission of 
yellow fever,” approved February 28, 1929, by 
including therein the name of Gustaf E. 
Lambert; 

H. R. 5790. An act relating to the applica- 
tion in the Territory of Hawaii of the Federal 
Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act and the Fed- 
eral Aid in Fish Restoration Act; 

H. R. 7227. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the disposal 
of surplus property for civil-defense pur- 
poses, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8493. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Inc., in the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

H. R. 8634. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of a certain tract of land in North Caro- 
lina to the city of Charlotte, N. C.; 

H. R. 9582. An act to provide for the de- 
layed reporting of births within the District 
of Columbia; 

H. R. 9671. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain property of the United 
States to the village of Carey, Ohio; 

H. R. 10374. An act to amend the act to in- 
corporate the Oak Hill Cemetery, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H. R. 10768. An act to amend section 5 of 
the act of August 7, 1946, entitled “An act for 
the retirement of public-school teachers in 
the District of Columbia,” as amended; and 

H. R. 11473. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2016. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report for the 
month of May relating to the cooperative 
program of the United States with Mexico for 
the control and the eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease, pursuant to section 3 of Pub- 
lic Law 8, 80th Congress; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

2017. A letter from the Chairman, Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting a report of its official 
proceedings for the year ended December 
31, 1955, with other information relating to 
the regulation and operation of the public 
utilities in the District of Columbia coming 
under the jurisdiction of said Commission, 
pursuant to an act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, and for other 
purposes, approved March 4, 1913; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PRIEST: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 3163. An act to 
amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938 in order to authorize perma- 
nent certification for certain air carriers op- 
erating in Hawaii and Alaska; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2462). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5888. A bill to authorize set- 
tlement for certain inequitable losses in pay 
sustained by officers of the commissioned 
services under the emergency economy leg- 
islation, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2463). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 8817. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain property of the United 
States to the city of Corbin, Ky.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2464). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 9339. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands of the United States situ- 
ated in Union County, Ga., for lands within 
the Chattahoochee National Forest, Ga., and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2465). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HARDY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 9660. A bill to direct the Secre- 
tary of the Army or his designee to convey 
an 11 ½-acre tract of land situated in the 
vicinity of Williamsburg, Va., to the State of 
Virginia; with amendment (Rept. No. 2466). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R.11122. A bill to 
promote the development and rehabilitation 
of the coastwise trade, to encourage the con- 
struction of new vessels, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 2467). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 11554. A bill 
to amend certain provisions of title XI of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to facilitate private financing of passenger 
vessels in the interest of national defense, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 2468). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H. R. 11799. A bill to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2469). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 11873. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act so as 
to eliminate delay in the start of projects; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2470). Re- 
ferred to the Committe of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1915. An act to provide for further 
effectuating the act of May 15, 1862, through 
the exchange of employees of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and em- 
ployees of State political subdivisions or 
educational institutions; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2471). Referred to the Commit- 
8 of the Whole House on the State of the 

on, 
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Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 11375. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, to further 
extend the special school milk program to 
certain institutions for the care and training 
of children; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2472). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1688. An act to amend the Federal Seed 
Act; without amendment (Rept. No. 2473). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 997. An act to provide punishment 
for certain confidence game swindles; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2474). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 10433. A bill 
to promote the fishing industry in the United 
States and its Territories by providing for 
the training of needed personnel for such 
industry; with amendment (Rept. No. 2745). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. S. 2091. An act authorizing the re- 
construction, enlargement, and extension of 
the bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Rock Island, III.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2476). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. KLEIN: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 10624. A bill re- 
lating to intercorporate relations between 
the General Public Utilities Corp., a corpora- 
tion organized and operating in the United 
States, and the Manila Electric Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2477). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 9333. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act to give to certain consuming 
processors of cotton the privilege of buying 
cotton futures contracts in certain cases; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2478). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee of conference, 
S. 890. An act to extend and strengthen the 
Water Pollution Control Act (Rept. No. 
2479). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6997. A bill to include persons 
engaged in carrying out the provisions of 
labor laws of the United States within the 
provisions of sections 111 and 1114 of title 
18 of the United States Code, relating to 
assaults and homicides; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2480). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 9038. A bill to amend title 28 
of the United States Code to provide that 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico shall be 
treated as a State for purposes of district 
court jurisdiction based on diversity of citi- 
zenship; with amendment (Rept. No. 2481). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 11802. A bill to continue the 
effectiveness of the act of December 2, 1942, 
as amended, and the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended, relating to war-risk hazard and de- 
tention benefits until July 1, 1957; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2482). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr, FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 10111. A bill to amend sections 
657 and 1006 of title 18 of the United States 
Code in order to include certain savings and 
loan associations within its provisions; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2483). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RABAUT: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 10003. A bill making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or 
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in part againsts the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes (Rept, No. 2484). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee of Conference, 
H. R. 9052. A bill to amend the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949 to continue for an additional 
period of 3 years the authority provided 
thereunder for the regulation of exports 
(Rept. No. 2485). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 9852. A bill to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2486). Ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 


for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 47. An act for the relief of Guiseppe Agos- 
ta; with amendment (Rept. No. 2437). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1616. An act for the relief of Sumiko Ari- 
umi Bilson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2438). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. House Joint Resolution 649. Joint reso- 
lution for the relief of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2439). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 650. Joint resolu- 
tion for the relief of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2440). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. House Joint Resolution 
651. Joint resolution to waive certain sub- 
sections of section 212 (a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act in behalf of certain 
aliens; without amendment (Rept. No. 2441), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 4152. A bill for the relief of 
Maria Pintos and her daughter, Eugenia Pin- 
tos; without amendment (Rept. No. 2442). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10088. A bill for the relief of Rupert 
Waltl; without amendment (Rept. No. 2443). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10984. A bill for the relief of Nikolai 
E. Khokhlov; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2444). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. House Resolution 531. Resolution to 
refer the bill H. R. 5461 to the United States 
Court of Claims; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2445). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BOYLE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1178. An act for the relief of Mrs. Sylvia 
Simonson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2446). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 1798. An act for the relief of 
Mrs, Charles C. Phillips; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2447). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOYLE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2008. An act for the relief of Winifred A. 
Hunter; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2448). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MILLER of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 2169. An act for the re- 
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lief of M. B. Huggins, Jr.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2449). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MILLER of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 2240. An act for the re- 
lief of James Richard Hogan; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2450). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MILLER of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1093. A bill for the 
relief of Follett L. Greeno; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2451). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAMER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2325. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Santo; with amendment (Rept. No. 2452). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3274. A bill for the relief of 
the Martin Wunderlich Co.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2453). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOYLE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8068. A bill for the relief of Elma 
Agnes Gibson Hollingsworth; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2454). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 8216. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lidie Kammauf; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2455). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAMER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9029. A bill for the relief of John L. 
Hughes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2456). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BOYLE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9440. A bill for the relief of Miss Eliza- 
beth von Oberndorf; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2457). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 9947. A bill for the relief 
of the estate of Wiliam Edward Wine; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2458), Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H. R. 10983. A bill for the relief of 
P. R. Cox; with amendment (Rept. No. 2459), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CRAMER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 11706. A bill for the relief of Kim 
Chung Hi; without amendment (Rept. No, 
2460). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK; Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 220. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
District of New Mexico, to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon certain claims 
arising as a result of the construction by the 
United States of Elephant Butte Dam on the 
Rio Grande; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2461). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 11947. A bill to extend and amend 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 11948. A bill to extend and amend 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COLE: 

H. R. 11949. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt nonprofit 
organizations from the tax on bowling 
alleys, billiard tables, and pool tables; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. DAWSON of Ilinois (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 11950. A bill to provide for the ad- 
justment of the legislative jurisdiction exer- 
cised by the United States over land in the 
several States used for Federal purposes; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 11951. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of a portion of Hammer Field, Calif., 
to the State of California; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. R. 11952. A bill to amend paragraph 909 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to ar- 
ticles of corduroy; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 11953. A bill to incorporate the Met- 
ropolitan Police Relief Association of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H. R. 11954. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a new stadium for the United 
States Naval Academy in order to permit 
the use of the land now occupied by Thomp- 
son Stadium for the expansion of needed 
facilities on the Academy grounds, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. R. 11955. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 and 
part VIII of Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (a) 
so as to require certain private educational 
institutions and training establishments to 
file non-Communist affidavits with the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs and to re- 
quire disapproval under such act, or such 
part of any such institution or establish- 
ment which fails to file such an affidavit; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 11956. A bill to permit a taxpayer 
who has attained the age of 65 and is dis- 
abled or whose spouse has attained the age 
of 65 and is disabled to deduct up to $20,000 
of mecical expenses incurred in any year; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

H. R. 11957. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of certain officers in the grade 
of rear admiral in the Retired Reserve to the 
grade of vice admiral in the Retired Reserve; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 11958. A bill to amend the acreage 
reserve provisions of the Soil Bank Act to 
permit inclusion of acreage up to 39 days 
prior to harvest; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. PRIEST (by request) : 

H. R. 11959. A bill to amend section 5 of 
the Air Commerce Act of 1926 to authorize 
the sale of goods and services by any depart- 
ment or independent establishment to the 
owner of an aircraft or his agent in an emer- 
gency, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 11960. A bill to establish certain 
qualifications for Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and for judges of 
United States Courts of Appeals; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.11961. A bill to provide that credit 
shall be given to Reserve officers for service 
performed by them with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. R. 11962. A bill to provide for Federal 
participation and cooperation with States 
and local interests in developing water sup- 
plies for domestic, municipal, industrial, and 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. TUMULTY: 

H. R. 11963. A bill to amend the law in 

force with respect to the display and use of 
* 
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the flag of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11964. A bill to establish the prin- 
ciple of a basic single salary wage scale in 
the Canal Zone for civilian officers and em- 
ployees in the Federal service; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 11965. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in Clark County, Nev., to the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R. 11966. A bill to provide increases in 
service-connected disability compensation; 
to provide increases in pensions for persons 
in need of regular aid and attendance; and 
to increase dependency allowances; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 11967. A bill to amend Public Law 
523 of the 78th Congress entitled “Joint reso- 
lution to consider a site and design for a 
National Memorial Stadium to be erected in 
the District of Columbia,” approved Decem- 
ber 20, 1944; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 11968. A bill to permit the State of 
New York to purchase from the District of 
Columbia Reformatory, at Lorton, Va., gun 
mountings and carriages for guns for use at 
historic sites and for museum display pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. R. 11969. A bill to require certain safety 
devices on household refrigerators shipped 
in interstate commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. H. 11970. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1954 relative to nonrecogni- 
tion of gain from involuntary conversion of 
certain real property used for agricultural 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. J. Res. 658. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special series of postage 
stamps to be known as the national liberation 
stamp; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. J. Res. 659. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation to enable the United States 
to extend an invitation to the World Health 
Organization to hold the 11th World Health 
Assembly in the United States in 1958; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. Con. Res. 258. Concurrent resolution ac- 
cepting without cost to the United States 
copies of the recording Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag and providing for distribution 
of such copies; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. Res. 555. Resolution for the considera- 

tion of H. R. 627; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 11971. A bill for the relief of Louisa 
Der Hacobian Bost; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 11972. A bill for the relief of Edwin 
K. Fernandez; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GARY: 

H. R. 11973. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Angela Magatelli, Angela Didone, and Irma 
Valsecchi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 11974. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Alexander Zarcades; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. R. 11975. A bill for the relief of Antone 
Franchehkoff; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 11976. A bill for the relief of Eloise 
Reyes Viuda de Velasquez; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 11977. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in Cobb County, Ga., to the 
trustees of the Methodist Church, Acworth, 
Ga.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. R. 11978. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisca M, Jegers; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R.11979. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jacqueline Terzis and her minor child Nicole 
Terzis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 11980. A bill for the relief of Mar- 
gherita Conca; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 11981. A bill for the relief of Jan Ba- 

ginski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R. 11982. A bill for the relief of Gaida 
Murnieks; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 11983. A bill for the relief of Alice 
Selim Nakhla Fakhouri (also known as Denise 
Fakhouri); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TUMULTY: 

H. R. 11984. A bill for the relief of Ursula 
Kruthoff; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11985. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, Inc., of 
West New York, N. J.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 660. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 661. Joint resolution to waive 
certain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 662. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain relatives of United States 
citizens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1163, By Mr. BRAY: Petition of 180 per- 
sons of Monroe County, Ind., in support of 
H. R. 4627, a bill to prohibit advertisement 
of alcoholic beverages in interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1164, Also, petition of 180 persons of Mon- 
roe County, Ind., in support of H. R. 4627, a 
bill to prohibit advertisement of alcoholic 
beverages in interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

1165. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition of Rev. 
V. F. Deditius and 19 other citizens of Tilla- 
mook, Oreg., urging the passage of legisla- 
tion to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and its broadcasting over the air; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1166. By Mr. TUMULTY: Resolution adopt- 
ed by Hoboken Chapter of Unico National in 
praise of the American Ambassador to Italy, 
Mrs. Clare Booth Luce; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Educational Benefits to Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. MACDONALD, Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill in the 
House to amend Public Law 346, 78th 
Congress, which grants educational 
benefits to World War II veterans, and 
Public Law 550, 82d Congress, which 
grants educational benefits, among other 
things, to Korean war veterans. 

Certain deficiencies in these two laws 
should be corrected and corrected at 
once. These deficiencies came to light 
early this year when a Senate subcom- 
mittee, investigating the Communist 
ownership of GI schools, discovered that 
under the existing provisions of these 
laws the Veterans’ Administration is re- 
quired to expend Federal funds for tui- 
tion of veterans attending schools which 
are Communist-owned. In fact, over 
$3 million was paid out by the Veterans’ 
Administration to four schools which 
because of their Communist connections 
should be ineligible to participate in the 
veterans’ training program. These four 
schools are the Cartoonists and Illustra- 
tors School, Inc., of New York City; the 
Radio and Television Technical School, 
of Allentown, Pa.; the Robert Louis 
Stevenson School, of New York City; 
and the California Labor School, of San 
Francisco, Calif. 

During the hearings it was brought out 
that under the provisions of Public Laws 
346 and 550, the approval of veteran 
training schools is left solely to the local 
State-approving agencies, customarily a 


local department of education, and un- 
less the local department rules otherwise 
the Veterans’ Administration must pay 
the tuition for the veteran at these Com- 
munist-owned schools or Communist- 
dominated schools. 

In order to correct this situation, my 
bill requires private schools, below the 
college level, which are training veterans 
or seeking approval to train veterans, to 
submit to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs affidavits signed by the owner or 
owners and by the members of the gov- 
erning body that he is not and never has 
been a member of the Communist Party 
or any organization that believes in or 
teaches the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force or by illegal 
or unconstitutional methods. 

It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 2,400 schools throughout the 
country that will file affidavits under 
this proposal. The bill also provides 
that in the event a school fails to file an 
affidavit, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs will not approve the enrollment 
of veterans in such school. On the other 
hand, an individual who has been a 
member of the Communist Party in the 
past can comply with provisions of the 
proposed legislation if he files an affi- 
davit that he has terminated his mem- 
bership and since such termination is 
opposed to the doctrines, program, prin- 
ciples, and ideology of such organiza- 
tions. Obviously this bill does not affect 
colleges or academic preparatory schools. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee will act 
promptly on this measure so that it can 
be reported to and acted upon by the 
House before the 84th Congress adjourns. 
Passage of this bill will prevent millions 
of Americn taxpayers’ money from being 
expended to train veterans at Commu- 


nist-owned or at Communist-dominated 
schools, 


A Strange Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, history teaches that whenever 
a nation prints an excessive amount of 
money, first comes inflation; then a de- 
pression inevitably follows. 

The expression “not worth a conti- 
nental” was created in Revolutionary 
days because the dollar purchased less 
and less of life’s necessities, until it was 
worthless. One citizen, disgusted with 
the ever-decreasing value of his savings, 
caught a dog, plastered it from nose to 
tail with Continental currency, and 
turned it loose, 

Despite subsequent periods of inflation 
and depression—we had a depression 
and panic in 1837, another in 1857, an- 
other in 1893, one in 1907, in 1920, and 
again in 1929—-we refuse to profit by our 
experiences. Last week we made the 
temporary statutory national debt limit 
$278 billion. It carries an annual in- 
terest charge of more than $7 billion. 

Annually Congress appropriates more 
of your dollars than are paid in taxes 
because pressure groups insist. That 
is no excuse. It is a reason. 

Just remember that this is a govern- 
ment “of, by, and for the people.” The 
Congress is only doing what the people 
or, more accurately, those who make the 
most noise, demand. 
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Greater efficiency and economy in the 
Government’s activities I have always, 
both by speech and vote—and a vote is 
what counts—endeavored to bring about. 
But we will never get lower taxes, a bal- 
anced budget, until the people accept a 
share of the responsibility for Federal 
expenditures. 

I am not making any excuse. Not of- 
fering any alibi. I will stand on my 
record. But attention is called to the 
fact—and it is a fact—that some of those 
who elect us have, in recent years, been 
demanding ever-increasing services from 
the Federal Government, all of which 
cost dollars; the payment of ever-greater 
benefits of all kinds. 

Because we have appropriated and 
spent more money than the Government 
was able to collect, the national debt has 
increased, until it more than equals the 
value of all our property. The value of 
the dollar has shrunk, until it equals but 
half of what it was before. 

The spenders are not a majority, but 
they make the most noise. Until those 
at home who want a sound economy be- 
come more vocal, more active, the pres- 
ent procedure will continue. Individuals 
and pressure groups have been yelling for 
cake. They cannot get it, eat it, enjoy it, 
and still keep it. When they call for a 
particular tune and it is played, they will 
have to pay the fiddler. 

Just as long as the people elect spend- 
ers, those who believe that the Federal 
Government has an unlimited income, 
can give other nations unlimited billions, 
meet every demand made for home 
spending, we will have what I think are 
excessive taxes, and if we do not mend 
our ways, ruinous inflation. Make your 
choice, 


A Bill To Oblige the Armed Forces To 


Issue Honorable or Dishonorable Dis- 
charges Based Solely Upon the Per- 
formance of the Serviceman White 
Under Military Jurisdiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced a bill which would 
oblige the Armed Forces to issue their 
dischargees either honorable or dishon- 
orable discharges, based solely upon the 
performance of the servicemen while un- 
der military jurisdiction. The bill 
would entirely eliminate unsatisfactory, 
undesirable, or less-than-honorable dis- 
charges based, in most cases, on sup- 
posed actions or derogatory information 
about supposed actions, allegedly per- 
5 in civilian life prior to induc- 
tion. 

There has been a steady encroachment 
by the military into the sphere of civil- 
ian jurisdiction. My bill is intended to 
curb this encroachment. No agency of 
the Armed Forces should arrogate unto 
itself the power of punishment for of- 
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fenses allegedly committed by a civilian 
in civil life and, most especially, should 
this not be done when the manner of 
doing it is such that, in most instances, 
the victim is seriously hampered in his 
defense by imperfect knowledge of what 
he is charged with and no knowledge 
whatever of who is making the charges. 
I am introducing the bill to give ample 
opportunity for discussion, although I 
realize that it is too late to get action 
on it in this session of Congress. It is 
my hope that my bill will focus atten- 
tion upon an increasingly unsatisfactory 
situation and that, when I reintroduce 
it next year, opinions will have been 
formed and speedy action will be possible. 
The armed services have been promis- 
ing to do something about this for a long 
time, and just recently have stated that 
all undesirable discharges issued of late 
years will be reviewed. Now, however, 
we are informed that such reviews will 
not only take into consideration the 
man’s actual service in the Armed 
Forces, but will also evaluate the deroga- 
tory information previously supplied 
about him while in civil life. This is 
exactly what they have been doing all 
along, and it is exactly what I object to. 
If the military has information in its 
possession which indicates that a certain 
man would be undesirable in his coun- 
try’s service, they should not induct that 
man. Once a man is accepted for such 
service, he should be judged solely on 
how he carries out his duties while under 
military jurisdiction. Any other manner 
of procedure is, at best, an unwarranted 
encroachment on civil functions and, at 
worst, a deliberate entrapment. 
For the information of the Members, 
I include the text of the bill: 


H. R. 11921 


A bill to provide that persons discharged 
from the Armed Forces who are proffered 
discharges other than honorable may re- 
ject such discharges and receive a court- 
martial, or if not court-martialed, shall be 
given honorable discharges; to provide for 
correction of records in the case of certain 
persons not given honorable discharges in 
the past; and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, ete., That subsection (a) of 

section 9 of the Universal Military Training 

and Service Act is amended by inserting 

“(1)” immediately after “(a),” and by adding 

at the end thereof the following: 

“(2) Any member of the Armed Forces 
who, at the time of his discharge, is proffered 
a discharge under conditions other than 
honorable may reject it, unless such dis- 
charge is being proffered to him pursuant to 
a sentence of a court-martial. When he re- 
jects such discharge, he shall be tried by a 
court-martial for the offense or offenses on 
the basis of which he was offered such dis- 
charge, unless the military department con- 
cerned determines that the evidence in its 
possession is not sufficient to sustain a con- 
viction of any such offense, in which case he 
shall be given an honorable discharge. If 
he is tried by a court-martial and found 
guilty of any such offense, the court-martial 
(whether or not a summary court-martial) 
may prescribe as part of its sentence that he 
be given a discharge under conditions other 
than honorable; if he is not found guilty 
of any such offense, he shall be given an 
honorable discharge.” 

Sec. 2. Article 17 of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(c) No court-martial shall have jurisdic- 
tion to prescribe any punishment for any 
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person subject to this code for anything done 
or not done by such person while not subject 
to this code, or for any exercise of a legal or 
constitutional right or privilege.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 207 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 is 
amended by inserting “(1)” immediately 
after (a)“ and by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“(2) Any person given a discharge under 
conditions other than honorable before the 
effective date of this paragraph and after 
March 21, 1947, may apply to the appropriate 
board for the correction of his record on the 
ground that he was given such a discharge 
solely because of something done or not done 
by him while not subject to either the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, the Articles 
of War, the Articles for the Government of 
the Navy, or the Disciplinary Laws of the 
Coast Guard. If a review of the applicant’s 
records do not indicate that the applicant 
was given such a discharge solely on such 
ground, the board shall grant the applicant 
an opportunity for an early hearing, at which 
the applicant or his counsel, or both, may be 
present. After such hearing, or opportunity 
for a hearing, the board shall consider all 
briefs, evidence, and arguments presented 
by the applicant, and all evidence in the 
possession of the military department con- 
cerned, and determine whether or not the 
applicant was given such a discharge solely 
on such ground. If, before or after a 
hearing, the board finds that the applicant 
was given such a discharge solely on such 
ground, the board shall correct the appli- 
cant's records in the military d ent 
concerned so as to show that the applicant 
was honorably discharged as of the date of 
his original discharge, cancel the applicant’s 
original discharge, and issue to him an hon- 
orable discharge bearing the same date as 
the date of his canceled discharge.” 


Humane Slaughter Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to state my 
position on several bills which are now 
pending before the House and Senate. 
These bills are H. R. 8540, H. R. 9603, and 
S. 1636, also known as the humane 
slaughter bills. 

While I am sure that the authors of 
this legislation were prompted by 
humane considerations, I do not believe 
that they have taken into account the 
full significance of what these bills, if 
enacted into law, would do. 

Passage of such legislation would make 
illegal the ritual slaughtering of beef by 
members of the Orthodox and Conserva- 
tive Jewish faith which is now carried 
on and has been carried on for centuries 
past. For this reason I am definitely 
opposed to these measures. I do not 
think that Congress should pass any laws 
which would abridge freedom of religion 
or of religious practices. This legisla- 
tion would also drive out of business 
countless numbers of beef and poultry 
slaughterers. 

I intend to continue in my opposition 
to the passage of these bills so long as 
they involve these undesirable conse- 
quences, 
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Commencement Address by Hon. Lister 
Hill, of Alabama, at Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26,1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a commence- 
ment-day address which I delivered at 
the commencement exercises of the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, at Philadelphia, Pa., on June 7 
last. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE LISTER HILL, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ALABAMA, AT 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE WOMAN’S 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA AT 
PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 7, 1956 


President Gordon, doctors, distinguished 
guests, graduates, students, and friends, I 
am happy and honored to be with you on 
this auspicious occasion. I share your pride 
in this splendid institution, which enjoys the 
distinction of being the only woman’s medi- 
cal college in the United States, this insti- 
tution that has become so important a part 
of our Nation’s great center of medical edu- 
cation, this institution that has made his- 
toric contributions in securing for women 
their rightful place in medicine. 

I come as one who has deep roots in the 
medical history of Philadelphia and I rejoice 
at the opportunity to nourish them once 
again. 

It was in Philadelphia that my father, a 
surgeon and practitioner of medicine for 
more than 50 years, was privileged to study 
at Jefferson Medical College under the re- 
nowned Samuel D. Gross. 

It was here that my father acquired much 
of the foundation as a student and seeker 
of medical knowledge that prepared him to 
go forth into the night and by the light of a 
Kerosene lamp in a crude cabin in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., perform the first successful 
suture of the human heart in America. 

It was here that he formed warm friend- 
ships which endured throughout his life- 
time. ` 
And it was from here that he went forth 
to study under Joseph Lister, whose name I 
proudly bear, and it was at the time that 
great benefactor of mankind was enunciat- 
ing and fighting for the acceptance of the 
principles of aseptic and antiseptic treat- 
ment of wounds, the treatment which gave 
birth to modern surgery. 

Being with you today has a special signifi- 
cance for me—not only because of my 
father’s association with Philadelphia; not 
only because of my efforts in the United 
States Senate in the field of health; but as 
the son of a doctor, the nephew of a doctor, 
the brother-in-law of two doctors, the first 
cousin of five doctors, and as one early im- 
bued with a deep and abiding interest in 
doctors, and in the progress of medicine and 
medical care in our Nation. I appreciate the 
more the signal honor of having the oppor- 
tunity to say to you on this your graduation 
day that which tens of thousands of men and 
women and children will say to you through 
the years yet to come. 

Some will say it with their voices, some 
with their eyes, all in their hearts will say 
that which I would be the first to say to you: 

Thank you for what you have done, 
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Thank you for what you will do. 

Thank you for what you are. 

Thank you for becoming doctors; for hav- 
ing taken the hard way; for having fought 
off the easy; for having worked and studied; 
for having sacrificed so much. Thank you 
for having had so early in life the wisdom to 
know that only in a life of constant study 
and service to your fellow man can your own 
lives be rich and meaningful. 

We need you as doctors, People—some 
in fear, some in pain, some in danger—need 
you and need the art and the science you 
have learned. 

In our society you have achieved a place 
of stature and of honor. The place you 
have won carries with it a formidable ar- 
ray of responsibilities. These responsibili- 
ties are many; they are varied; some are 
difficult to discern; too many are easy to 
forget; all are a challenge, 

The first challenge is the challenge which 
confronts the woman in medicine in her 
capacity as a citizen. In matters of eco- 
nomics, of sociology, of social welfare, and 
particularly of the relationship of health 
and Government, that which you say and do 
will be accorded a respect unsurpassed by 
that given to any other member of your com- 
munity. 

In the past few years the revolutionary 
strides in the field of health have been 
achieved largely because of the willingness 
of men and women in medicine to assume 
the responsibilities of citizenship. Through 
vigorous leadership and co-operation with 
professional and lay leaders, and with legis- 
lators, doctors have contributed mightily to 
an ever-expanding pattern of progress in 
medicine and its related fields. 

This progress is attested to by the fact that 
last year in Congress under our Hill-Burton 
program, which will celebrate its tenth an- 
niversary in August, we sharply increased 
the funds for the construction of hospital 
and health facilities. 

The Hill-Burton program has helped 
States, communities and nonprofit organ- 
izations to build critically needed hospitals, 
health centers, laboratories and expand fa- 
cilities for medical education. Already more 
than 2,000 hospitals and health facilities 
have been built. Hundreds of them are in 
communities where there had never been a 
hospital. Almost 900 additional projects are 
now under construction or will soon be 
started. Last year for the first time funds 
appropriated were designated for the con- 
struction of rehabilitation facilities, diag- 
nostic and treatment centers, nursing homes 
and facilities for the care of patients with 
chronic illness, as well as for research in the 
management and administration of hospital 
care. 

With the active and indispensable roles 
played by men and women in medicine, we 
established the National Institutes of Health 
at Bethesda and inaugurated the programs 
for medical research—research through 
which we have already accomplished so 
much and which is so vital for the future 
progress of medicine and the health of our 
people. 

It was through the initiative of members 
of the medical profession that we discovered 
to our consternation that the greatest library 
of medicine in the world, the Armed Forces 
Library, the library on which so much of 
our research depends and the contents of 
which are irreplaceable, is currently housed 
in a building constructed in 1887 and con- 
demned over 30 years ago. Congress acted 
promptly, and I think I can promise you that 
soon we shall have a truly national library 
of medicine, adequately housed and properly 
located. 

These programs and many others have 
been hammered out and shaped with the aid 
of members of the medical profession and 
such professional organizations as the 
American Medical Association and the 
American Hospital Association and similar 
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groups. We in the Congress could never 
have developed such programs without the 
counsel, the co-operation and the leadership 
of the medical profession. 

In determining the role of Government in 
the field of health, the leadership of women 
doctors is all important. The humanitarian 
concern for people and for their welfare, 
with which you as women are so richly en- 
dowed, coupled with the training and ex- 
perience you have gained as physicians and 
scientists, bids you accept the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship and exercise the leader- 
ship which your position demands. Your 
determination to do so can mean the differ- 
ence between an age of progress or an age 
of stagnation in the field of health. 

United in the cause of bringing health 
and happiness into the lives of our people, 
we must go forward into a new day of health. 

We must continue to carry forward the 
great programs already inaugurated and al- 
ready proven so successful. 

We must intensify and enlarge our medi- 
cal research. Through research we will find 
the keys to unlock the doors to the cause 
and cure or prevention of so many diseases 
that have plagued and baffled mankind 
through the centuries. 

We must train more doctors and dentists, 

We must meet the crucial shortage of pro- 
fessional nurses, practical nurses and auxil- 
iary hospital and health personnel. 

We must provide more protection against 
catastrophic illness. We must extend volun- 
tary health and hospital insurance to more 
of our people. We must meet the special 
and difficult problems involving the aged, the 
indigent, and the unemployed. 

In these and many other fields government 
at its different levels—Federal, State, county 
and municipal—can and must do much. I 
am happy to tell you that last week the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, of which I happen to be Chairman, rec- 
ommended to the Senate a bill authorizing 
Federal funds for training nurses and other 
health personnel, for training doctors in 
mental health and in public health and for 
the establishment of research projects in 
these fields. I hope that we shall soon rec- 
ommend a bill providing funds to assist in 
construction of medical educational and re- 
search facilities, 

As we move forward along the whole front 
in the battle for better health for our peo- 
ple, we must remember that the doctor is 
ever the central figure in the drama of med- 
ical care. All else is but to assist him, to 
help him achieve the best possible results, 
And I hasten to add that I use the mascu- 
line “him” in a generic sense only. If the 
doctor is to do his best, he must remain free 
and uncontrolled. Only as the doctor finds 
the inspiration and enjoys the right of in- 
dividual action that freedom gives—to ex- 
plore, to inquire, to discover, to serve in his 
own way—only then can he give his best, 
only then can we continue the marvelous 
progress of American medicine. 

We must preserve the incentives of our 
free medical system, the incentives for in- 
dividual effort, initiative and resourcefulness, 
the incentives to give the best we have, the 
incentives that flow from the free choice and 
personal relationship of the doctor and his 
patient. 

Equally as important as the responsibilities 
of citizenship is the challenge which will 
confront you as individuals entering into a 
noble profession. From the days of women 
doctors in ancient Greece until little more 
than a century ago, women were excluded 
from the medical profession. The belated 
re-entry of women into medicine—marked by 
the historic founding of this school—and the 
skepticism which unfortunately and unjus- 
tiflably is still in the minds of many may 
cause any lapse in meeting your responsi- 
bilities to be regarded more gravely than 
might be the case of a man, 
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Of utmost importance is constant vigilance 
in maintaining your intellectual integrity 
and the high standards which your profes- 
sion calls upon you to uphold: Thou shall 
not bear tales but shall guard thy patient's 
confidence; thou shall not gamble with a 
patient’s life; thou shall scrupulously avoid 
the temptation to let moneymaking and 
cupidity supplant ethics—the ethics with 
which I know you are now imbued. Nourish 
and hold fast to the ideals which led you 
to enter the medical profession; the ideals 
which won for medicine universal recogni- 
tion as the most idealistic of all the secular 
professions. 

Another challenge to you as individuals is 
the responsibility of understanding the im- 
portance of the cross-fertilization of knowl- 
edge and of the necessity for close and con- 
tinuing contact between practitioner and 
scientist that is the hallmark of today’s 
medicine. 

My father once illustrated the importance 
of the relationship between doctor and scien- 
tist by telling me how in 1864 Joseph Lister, 
walking home with the professor of chem- 
istry, Thomas Anderson, heard of certain 
papers on fermentation and putrefaction 
which had been recently published by a then 
little-known French chemist, Pasteur. Lister 
read these papers and found himself con- 
vinced that minute living particles floating 
in the air often turned the surgery of his day 
into a charnel house, 

This casual meeting with Anderson, plus 
the reading of a newspaper article on carbolic 
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acid, led, in 1867, to Lister's laying down the 
great principles of the modern treatment of 
wounds, 

A fourth challenge that will present itself 
to many of you is that of preserving the 
wonderful missionary spirit that character- 
izes so many outstanding graduates of your 
school—to name but a few, Drs. Clara Swain, 
May Selye, Sara Seward, and Anna Kugler 
in India; Drs. Coombs, Reifsnyder, Root, and 
Fuller in China; and Dr. Rosella Sherwood 
Hall in Korea. 

These and other valiant women mission- 
aries, graduates of the Woman's Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, have added splendor to 
the traditions of women in medicine. They 
have shown us in this distraught world in 
which we live today that through personal 
discipline, through wisdom and compassion, 
we can win for our people the affection, the 
understanding, and the loyal support of 
other peoples. 

Through your dedication and devotion to 
the ideals of your profession you will add 
years to the lives of our people. And when 
the time comes for some of your patients to 
leave this earth, it will be your understand- 
ing, your compassion, and your gentle ways 
which will convert moments of fear and an- 
guish into moments of peace and serenity. 
Never forget the admonition of the gentle 
Joseph Lister, “Let not mercy or truth for- 
sake thee; bind them about thy neck.” 

I hope that you will also accept the re- 
sponsibility of encouraging more women to 
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enter the field of medicine. I was surprised 
to learn that last year, out of 28,000 students 
of medicine in this country, only some 1,500 
were women and that the percentage of 
women students of medicine is now less than 
5 percent of the total. We need not fewer 
men but more women in medicine. 

Those who preceded you and passed down 
through the ages the traditions of women 
as doctors were few in number. So, rela- 
tively speaking, are you few in number. Yet 
your opportunities to enrich these traditions 
are as boundless as are the limits of today’s 
ever-expanding world of medicine—the world 
you are about to enter. 

On this your graduation day, as you pass 
through the portals of your beloved college 
into a profoundly challenging way of life, I 
wish you health, goodness, and usefulness as 
doctors, as scientists, as citizens, and as in- 
dividuals. I pray that the blessings that be- 
fall you may be as abundant as will be the 
happiness I know you will bring to the lives 
of others. 

It must ever be a glad distinction to have 
consecrated your lives to serve as those who 
have gone before have served—healing the 
sick and making whole the maimed, protect- 
ing the mother in childbirth and watching 
over the infant so newly come to this world, 
bringing life and health and happiness to 
your fellow man—following in humility and 
with faith in the footsteps of Him who nearly 
2,000 years ago was called the Great Physi- 
cian. I salute you, doctors, on the com- 
mencement of your service to mankind. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1956 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and ever-living God, as we 
bow in this quiet moment dedicated to 
the unseen and the eternal, make vivid 
our abiding faith, we beseech Thee, in 
those deep and holy foundations which 
our fathers laid, lest in foolish futility 
in this desperate and dangerous day we 
attempt to build on sand instead of rock. 
In a day of aggression and of violence, of 
swift and shifting change, when the an- 
gry passions of men are bursting anew 
into devouring flame, enable Thy serv- 
ants in this place of governance, in the 
discharge of great responsibilities of 
public trust, to be calm, confident, wise, 
and just, their hope in Thee as an anchor 
sure and steadfast. 

Give us, O God, the strength to build 

The city that hath stood 
Too long a dream, whose laws are love, 

Whose ways are brotherhood; 

And where the sun that shineth is 

God’s grace for human good. 


Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
ee: June 26, 1956, was dispensed 
W. . 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Tribbe, one 


of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 
On June 21, 1956: 
S. 1221. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Joseph Kelsch. 
On June 22, 1956: 
S. 910. An act for the relief of Lino Perez 
Martinez; 
S. 1067. An act for the relief of Tibor Hor- 
vath; and 
S. 2967. An act to amend the act of June 
22, 1948 (62 Stat. 568), and for other pur- 


poses. 
On June 25, 1956: 

S. 1146. An act to further amend section 
20 of the Trading With the Enemy Act, re- 
lating to fees of agents, attorneys, and rep- 
resentatives; 

S. 2984. An act for the relief of Col. John 
A. O'Keefe; 

S.3265. An act to amend title IT of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
provide for filing vessel utilization and per- 
formance reports by operators of vessels in 
the foreign commerce of the United States; 
and 

S. 3857. An act to clarify section 1103 (d) 
of title II (Federal ship mortgage insur- 
ance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, 


COMMITTEE AND CONFEREE MEET- 
INGS DURING SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs; the Permanent Investigations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; the Juvenile De- 
linquency Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; the Air Force 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee; and the conferees on the 
transit bill (S. 3073), of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to take action on the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, and withdraw- 
ing the nomination of Marvel A. Randol 
to be postmaster at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
which nominating messages were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Andrew N. Overby, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Executive Director of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for a term of 2 years. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


POSTMASTERS 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations for postmasters. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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postmaster nominations be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nominations of 
postmasters will be considered en bloc, 
and, without objection, they are con- 
firmed. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be notified 
immediately of the nominations today 
confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business, 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
rule, there will be a morning hour. I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
made in connection with the transaction 
of the routine morning business be Hm- 
ited to 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON PRESIDENTIAL 
OFFICE SPACE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a communication from 
the President of the United States, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide for a President’s Ad- 
visory Commission on Presidential Office 
Space, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the petition of Richard 
Katzenstein, of New York, N. Y., relat- 
ing to the payment of social-security 
benefits to disabled workers who have 
attained the age of 50 and over, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


RESOLUTION OF DEPARTMENT OF 
TEXAS, DISABLED AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 

the Recor a resolution adopted by the 

Department of Texas, Disabled American 

Veterans, at Galveston, Tex., protesting 

against the enactment of the bill (H. R. 

7089) to provide benefits for the sur- 

vivors of servicemen and veterans, and 

for other purposes. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


“RESOLUTION No. 29, DECLARING Ouk TOTAL 
OPPOSITION AND REJECTION OF ALL THE PRO- 
VISION OF THE Harpy BILL, H. R. 7089. 
PASSED BY THE LOWER HOUSE OF CONGRESS 
Juty 13, 1955, ‘Gac RULE’ 
WHICH PREVENTED ANY CHANGES OR AMEND- 
MENTS FROM THE FLOOR, AND WHICH Is 
Now AWAITING SENATE ACTION IN THE SEN- 
ATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, AND CALLING UPON 
UNITED STATES SENATE To DEFEAT THIS BILL 


“Whereas over a year ago we learned that 
there had been created in the House of Rep- 
resentatives the Select Committee on Sur- 
vivors Benefits, and which was given unusual 
scope of authority that cut across and took 
over the jurisdiction of 3 or 4 other 
standing committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, including the World War Veterans 
Committee, on the matter of survivors ben- 
efits, and which committee held extensive 
hearings over a period of 9 months, and 
which select committee introduced H. R. 
7089, and secured a special rule, known as 
the ‘gag rule’ which only permitted debate, 
but prevented any amendments or changes 
in the bill by other Members of Congress, 
who at the time the bill was considered on 
the fioor in many instances strongly objected 
to the tactics used under the procedure, and 
further objected to the contents of the bill; 
and 


“Whereas the natfonal convention of the 
Disabled American Veterans meeting in Des 
Moines, Iowa, in August 1955, after careful 
consideration and full debate rejected reso- 
lutions that were designed to approve the 
Hardy bill, and adopted in their place con- 
vention Resolution No. 315, declaring all-out 
and total opposition to H. R. 7089 as a one- 
package deal’ to which the DAV gave a ‘one- 

rejection,’ and 

“Whereas the Hardy bill, H. R. 7089, con- 
tains some very radical departures and 
changes from the basic legislation now in 
force providing for both live veterans and 
survivors of veterans, and these radical pro- 
posals would among other things lay the 
groundwork for the destruction and elimina- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration as a 
Government agency with the goal in hidden 
form to turn the administration of these 
benefits over to the Social Security Division 
of the Federal Government, and when the 
mask was pulled off of this disguised 
plan, the DAV found objections as follows: 

1. The bill would put death benefits and 
death compensation on the basis of rank and 
length of service and thereby set up a caste 
system in America beyond the grave. To 
gain favor for this they offered a bait to 
increase widow’s death compensation, but a 
private’s widow would only receive $122 per 
month while the general’s widow would re- 
ceive $242, and in order to get it they would 
steal the death compensation now paid by 
the Veterans’ Administration to the children 
of a service-connected veteran where the 
mother is alive, and the children would be 
transferred over under social security, and 
which fact is not mentioned in the bill, and 
constitutes part of the ‘big He’ technique, 
and under the present system the widow 
with minor children draws both death com- 
pensation for herseli and minor children 
through the VA and social security at the 
same time if her deceased husband was 
covered. 

“2. The bill proposes to put social security 
into the military service on a contributory 
basis. It was the DAV'’s belief that this 
would destroy the fighting morale of the 
military men and women so needed in time 
of war. 

3. The bill and the hearings of record be- 
hind the bill treats the fathers and mothers 
of deceased veterans disgracefully, and very 
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much as though they had no right to any 
benefit whatsoever from the loss of their son 
or daughter unless they could show by 
stringent statutory requirements a ‘need’ 
amounting almost to pauperism. 

“4. The bill proposes equal status and eval- 
uation for peacetime service with its mini- 
mum dangers on the same basis as wartime 
service with its extreme extra hazards against 
life and limb. This is a depreciation of all 
sense of values, but it is made & part of the 
bill to form a part of the plot or pattern for 
the ‘one-package deal.’ 

“5. The bill proposes to abolish insurance 
protection as a statutory benefit, and invoke 
another instance of the ‘big lie’ technique 
by combining the present indemnity insur- 
ance with death compensation, and thereby 
make it appear that they are actually in- 
creasing death compensation, when in 
reality they are taking away another very 
important benefit. 

“6. The bill proposes to tie in one package 
the long-honored death compensation to 
Government insurance, and to use social 
security as an offset against the widow with 
minor children, which would materially re- 
duce the overall benefits payable to the 
widow and minor children of the deceased 
servicemen called in the war’s emergency 
and serving in the enlisted ranks. 

“7. We oppose H. R. 7089 and its program 
of oversimplification for the reason that the 
military services should be free and unen- 
cumbered by any other Government or 
civilian agency, and that by placing social 
security into the Armed Forces on a com- 
pulsory basis will subject the members of 
the Armed Forces to fear and duress, and 
that before long the social-security people 
will be telling the military leaders how to 
run the Armed Forces. 


“8. We in the DAV oppose the bill H. R. 
7089 for the reason that the Select Com- 
mittee on Survivors Benefits failed to provide 
for the continuation of one of the most im- 
portant of survivors benefits adopted by the 
Congress on June 28, 1934, in Public Law 
484, 73d Congress, and which the DAV fos- 
tered, and which provided for reduced rates 
of compensation in cases where the cause 
of death was not shown to have arisen from 
or to have been contributed to by the 
service-connected disability and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, about 85 or 90 percent of all 
death benefits are paid under this act, even 
at the present time, as amended, and that a 
false picture has been created as only a 
small portion of cases die of their service- 
connected disability, which fact the high 
brass of the Pentagon may wake up to later 
on as they constitute about 4 percent of the 
beneficiaries against 96 percent of the citizen 
soldiers. 

“9. We oppose H. R. 7089 because it pro- 
vides for only one application for death 
benefits under both the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and the social-security division, and 
it could be filed initially with either agency, 
and that this feature constitutes the real 
boobytrap whereby the social-security peo- 
ple hope to take over the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration because a veteran's power of at- 
torney dies when he dies, and the social- 
security outfit gets a notice of death prior, 
in most instances, to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and the widow and dependent 
would have no representation before the 
Veterans’ Administration and, in the final 
analysis, it is also to eliminate 
veterans’ representatives of veterans’ organi- 
zations. 

“10. The bill H. R. 7089 was opposed fur- 
ther for the reason that it has been uncoy- 
ered that social security is not actually an 
insurance, and that there is no social securi- 
ty trust fund in fact, and that the money 
has all been spent for deficit spending and 
foreign aid and other Government projects, 
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since the United States Supreme Court has 
held that social-security deductions are only 
a tax, and that on top of this the planners 
of the social-security project could also in- 
corporate into social security the civil-serv- 
ice retirement, in which the Government 
has already defaulted on their portion of 
the fund in the amount of over $6 billion, 
and the planners openly state that it will 
not be necessary then for the Government 
to make up that money, and to make up the 
money that is already owed for the stopgap 
social security placed in the military service 
during World War II in the amount of ap- 
proximately $35 million. That the social- 
security program is now overloaded and that 
there is actually $15 billion less than noth- 
ing in the so-called social security trust fund 
at the present time, and that is only on 
paper. 

“11. We oppose H. R. 7089 for the reason 
that the whole plan undertakes to put both 
the citizen soldier and the career soldier 
under the whiplash and compulsion of com- 
pulsory social security and to deny to the 
citizen soldier the prerogatives of free en- 
terprise and to scale all his benefits down 
to one benefit to be determined by the low- 
est common denominator which is social 
security and their program, and it is our 
belief that the citizen soldier should have as 
many types of endeavor and enterprise as his 
energies and his talents may lead him into, 
and that the old-fashioned virtues of thrift 
and ambition should not be stifled or held 
down by this fear and compulsion of a social- 
istic state in which human liberty and hu- 
man freedom will quickly evaporate and be 
lost; and 

“Whereas we only suspected parts of what 
we now know in full, and which have con- 
firmed our sound judgment in rejecting the 
Hardy bill, H. R. 7089, because that bill was 
part of a master plot, and it constituted the 
advance groundwork to snare the unin- 
formed and the veterans who could be fooled, 
but their timetable got fouled up and they 
were not able to jam through the Senate 
this H. R. 7089 as they had hoped and 
planned upon before the release of the report 
of the President's Commission on Pensions 
and now the whole plot is crystal clear, and 
the pattern takes on a full form in the rec- 
ommendation of the President's Commission 
as follows: 

21. This Commission strongly approves 
of the system of survivors benefits that 
would be established by H. R. 7089, as it 
would, in a large measure, correct serious 
deficiencies in existing situations.’ 

“The whole plot of the Bureau of the 
Budget was to lay the basic groundwork 
through the select committee in H. R. 7089 
upon which the subsequent recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission to make 
further drastic reductions and curtailment 
in veterans’ benefits could be carried out; 
and . 

“Whereas it is our belief that the Hardy 
bill, H. R. 7089, should be defeated in the 
United States Senate, and that the veterans 
throughout the United States of America 
should be aroused and informed of the plan 
and plot to scuttle their historic rights and 
benefits, all to make available more funds for 
foreign giveaway programs and to care for 
the enemies, who in fact disabled many of 
our comrades, and which is the program of 
the international Socialists who want to set 
up a super world federation of governments 
in which the United States would surren- 
der part of its sovereignty, and before long 
we would be sharing everything we've got 
with the socialistic countries of the world, 
and it is our belief that the basic statutory 
rights which Congress has heretofore provid- 
ed for disabled veterans and their dependents 
is part of the cost of war, and that the vet- 
eran and his dependent is entitled to be 
treated as a separate class in this respect, 
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and that social security and any other bene- 
fit are only collateral and supplementary 
thereto, and if the veteran and his depend- 
ents are entitled to benefits under social 
security by virtue of having qualified under 
that law by contributions from his own pay 
and the contributions of his employer, then 
in that event the social security benefits 
should also be paid simultaneously with 
the payment of benefits accuring under vet- 
erans legislation, without any setoff, deduc- 
tion, or merging with social security, and 
that the fiction or fantasy that is sought to 
be created by clever phrases and manipula- 
tions to reduce veterans down to the lowest 
common denominator of one social security 
benefit deprives them of the human dignity 
established in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and perfected in the Constitution of 
the United States of America: Therefore be 
it 

“Resolved, by the Department of Tezas, 
Disabled American Veterans, in State con- 
vention assembled at Galveston, Tex., June 8, 
9, and 10, 1956, That we hereby go on record 
expressing our total disapproval and opposi- 
tion to the legislative proposals contained 
in the Hardy bill H. R. 7089 now awaiting 
action before the Senate Finance Committee 
of the United States Senate, and that it is 
our belief that this bill was too hastily con- 
sidered and cuts across too many existing 
Federal laws to be workable, and that it was 
‘railroaded’ through the lower House of Con- 
gress under a ‘gag rule’ that was both un- 
democratic and unfair to the other Members 
of that House of Congress, many of whom 
were the long and proven friends of the 
disabled veterans and their dependents, and 
who held strong and different views that the 
five men on the select committee, and many 
of whom prophesied that the bill would be 
the end of the Veterans’ Administration, 
and in speeches on the floor stated that the 
bill neither was fair to the veterans nor did 
the tactics that were being used to ram it 
through the House of Representatives re- 
flect any faith and confidence of its pro- 
ponents in the merits of the bill; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we hereby call upon the 
Members of the United States Senate to de- 
feat H. R. 7089 and to leave the present basic 
laws covering veterans benefits and those of 
dependents in force without changing the 
basic philosophy of the long history of our 
Government in the past in this regard, and 
in doing this prevent one group of veterans 
being set against another group of veterans, 
and one group of fathers and mothers being 
set against another group of fathers and 
mothers, and discrimination between widows 
in the amount of their death compensation 
based upon the rank of a deceased husband 
which sets up a caste system beyond the 
grave; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
presented by the delegates from the State of 
Texas to the national convention of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans at San Antonio, 
Tex., August 19-24, 1956, and there request- 
ing its adoption as a mandate of that con- 
vention as part of the national legislative 
program, and a declaration of the policy of 
the Disabled American Veterans; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the State adjutant as 
secretary of this convention be, and he is 
hereby instructed to prepare at once addi- 
tional copies of this resolution in the proper 
number and that the same be forwarded to 
the national adjutant at national head- 
quarters, Cincinnati, Ohio, and that separate 
copies thereof be forwarded by him at once 
to each Member of the United States Senate, 
and that a further copy be sent to each 
Member of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Texas, and that further copies 
to be sent to each member of the Committee 
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on Veterans’ Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 
The foregoing resolution unanimously 
adopted this 10th day of June 1956. 
Jor F. RAMSEY, Jr., 
State Commander. 
Attest: 
H. V. ROYSTON, 
State Adjutant. 


RESOLUTIONS OF NORTH DAKOTA 
STATE CONVENTION OF DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a series of resolutions 
adopted by the State convention of the 
Disabled American Veterans, at Minot, 
N. Dak., May 25-27, 1956. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“RESOLUTION FOR INCREASED COMPENSATION 


“Whereas veterans service-connected dis- 
ability ratings and death compensation has 
not kept pace with the increased cost of 
living since World War II; and 

“Whereas disabled veterans and depend- 
ents are finding it increasingly difficult to 
meet the meager essentials of living and in 
fact some veterans and their dependents are 
destitute and must receive welfare aid wher- 
ever and if they are able to obtain it; and 

“Whereas it is an obligation and duty of 
the people of this Nation and Congress to 
give top priority to the wartime disabled vet- 
erans over any other class or group: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That this State convention of 
the Disabled American Veterans assembled 
at Minot, N. Dak., May 25, 26, and 27, 1956, 
go on record requesting that a 20 percent 
increase in disability compensation and 
death compensation be granted; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we urge our national con- 
vention and our Congressmen to support 
legislation for increased service-connected 
disability ratings and death compensation.” 

Passed by the DAV convention in Minot, 
N. Dak., May 26, 1956. 

Max FOERSTER, 
Department Adjutant. 
“RESOLUTION REGARDING DEPENDENCY 
ALLOWANCE 

“Whereas it has been the policy of the 
Disabled American Veterans to have all dis- 
abled veterans treated equally and correct 
discriminatory legislation; and 

“Whereas under existing laws and regula- 
tions of the Veterans’ Administration per- 
taining to dependency allowance, a veteran 
rated from 10 percent through 40 percent 
receives no additional allowance; and 

“Whereas veterans rated 50 to 100 percent 
receive additional allowance for dependents: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this convention of the 
DAV of North Dakota, assembled at Minot, 
N. Dak., May 25, 26, and 27, 1956, hereby 
respectfully request and urge Congress to 
amend Public Law 877, 80th Congress, to 
provide that dependency allowance be in- 
cluded and also paid-to veterans rated from 
10 percent through 40 percent.” 

Passed by the DAV Convention in Minot, 
N. Dak., May 26, 1956. 

Max FOERSTER, 
Department Adjutant. 
“RESOLUTION IN OPPOSITION TO CURTAILMENT 

OF MEDICAL TREATMENT AS Now AUTHOR- 

IZED IN VA HOSPITALS 

“Whereas it has come to our attention 
through the records of the press that the 
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American Medical Association and other or- 
ganizations have called upon the Congress to 
enact such laws as are necessary to end the 
free medical care now received by the vet- 
erans in VA hospitals for non-service-con- 
nected cases; and 

“Whereas only a short time ago the said 
American Medical Association did solicit and 
receive help from the various national vet- 
erans organizations to defeat a bill creating 
socialized medicine; and 

“Whereas under the plans as advanced by 
the American Medical Association it would 
be impossible for hundreds of thousands of 
veterans to receive proper medical attention 
as a very smalt percentage of such veterans 
are financially able to fimamce such proper 
medical attention as now received: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the DAV Convention assem- 
bled in Minot, N. Dak., May 25, 26, 27, 1956, 
That if and when such legislation as sug- 
gested by the American Medical Association 

is introduced for passage that we request 
— Senators and Representatives to oppose 
such passage.” 

Passed by the DAV Convention fn Minot, 
N. Dak., May 26, 1956. 


Max FOERSTER, 
Department Adjutant. 
“RESOLUTION OPPOSING TRANSFER OF VA 


FUNCTIONS TO ANY OTHER GOVERNMENT 
AGENCY 


“Whereas tħe VA has been operating suc- 
cessfully in the field of administering laws 
pertaining to veterans for over 25 years: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the DAV, Department of 
North Dakota, in convention assembled May 
25, 26, 27, 1956, go on record as opposing 
any move to transfer any VA activities to 
any other governmental agency, and that VA 
continue to be operated exclusively for vet- 
erans rights and benefits; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to other veterans organizations 
for their support and also copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to our North Dakota 
Senators. and Representatives.” 

Passed by the DAV Convention in Minot, 
N. Dak.. May 26, 1956. 


Max FOERSTER, 
Department Adjutant. 
“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas Senate bill 3067 provides a 1- 
year period during which certain veterans 
be granted the right to obtain National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance; and 

“Whereas we of the DAV assembled in the 
36th annual convention at Minot, N. Dak., 
are firm believers in the great value of 
National Service Life Insurance: Therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the passage of 
Senate bill 3067; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our North Dakota Senators and Rep- 
resentatives urging their support of this 
Senate bill.” 

Passed by the DAV Convention in Minot, N. 
Dak., May 26, 1956. 


Max FOERSTER, 
Department Adjutant. 


“RESOLUTION—PROCEEDS OF COMMERCIAL LIFE 
Insurance Be Nor CONSIDERED as INCOME 
IN DETERMINING PENSION BENEFITS FoR DE- 
PENDENTS OF DECEASED VETERANS 
“Whereas commercial life insurance paid 

to a beneficiary upon the death of a veteran 

is considered as income for death pension 
purposes; and 

“Whereas this matured commercial life 
insurance is merely a return for premium 
payments made by the veteran during his 

Hfetime; and 
“Whereas the proceeds of such matured 

commercial life insurance paid to widows 
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creates a bar to entitlement to death pension 
benefits; and 

“Whereas in most cases where matured 
commercial life insurance is paid to widows 
a greater portion or sometimes all of such 
proceeds from this commercial life insurance 
is used by the widow to defray funeral, hos- 
pital, and other expenses, generally accumu- 
lated during the veterans terminal illness: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the DAV, That the Congress 
be memorialized to amend the insurance act 
to provide that commercial life insurance 
paid to widows be not considered for death 
pension purposes; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed to our North Dakota Senators and 
Representatives.” 

Passed by the DAV convention, In Minot, 
N. Dak., May 26, 1956. 

Max FOERSTER, 
Department Adjutant. 

“RESOLUTION ASKING THAT PENSION PAY- 

MENTS TO WIDOWS AND DEPENDENTS OF 

Wortp War I, Wortp War II, AND THE Ko- 

REAN CONFLICT Be BASED ON THE SAME 

CRITERIA 


“Whereas widows and dependents of World 
War I are entitled to pensions irrespective 
of whether the cause of death is due to miti- 
tary service or the veteran had a disability 
due to service at time of death; and 

“Whereas widows and dependents of World 
War H veterans and of the Korean conflict 
in order to be entitled to a pension in cases 
where cause of death or any disability that 
contributed to the cause of death is not due 
to service, the veteran has to have a service- 
connected disability, disabling to an ascer- 
tainable degree at time of death; and 

“Whereas ft is inequitable for widows and 
dependents of World War I veterans to be 
entitled to pensions and the widows and 
dependents of World War H and Korean 
conflict veterans being denied benefits under 
the same circumstances or having the same 
qualifications: Therefore, be it 

“Resotved, That suitable legislation be 
passed granting the same pension rights to 
widows and dependents of World War IL 
and Korean veterans as now is granted to 
widows of World War I veterans; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed to our North Dakota Senators and 
Representatives.” 

Passed by the DAV conven tien. in Minot, 
N. Dak., May 26, 1956. 

Max FOERSTER, 
Department Adjutant. 
“RESOLUTION PERTAINING TO THE RECENTLY 

RELEASED BRADLEY COMMISSION REPORT 

“Whereas it appears that the Commission 
created by the President known as the Brad- 
ley Commission to investigate the Veterans’ 
Administration regarding veterans’ benefits 
is on the whole unsatisfactory in that it 
appears to discriminate on proposed legisla- 
tion for disabled veterans: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this 36th annual conven- 
tion of the Disabled American Veterans of 
the State of North Dakota held in Minot, 
N. Dak., this 26th day of May 1956 go on 
record as opposing the President Committee 
report (Bradley Commission report}.” 

Passed by the DAV convention, in Minot, 
N. Dak., May 26, 1956. 

Max FOERSTER, 
Department Adjutant, 


RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENS OF GREEK DESCENT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp a resolution adopted by 
American citizens of Greek descent, re- 
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siding in Springfield, Ohio, and its en- 
virons, relating to immigration quotas. 

There being no objeetion, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


“RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS or GREEK 
Descent RESIDING IN SPRINGFIELD, OHTO AND 
Environs CONCERNING UNITED STATES IM- 
MIGRATION QUOTAS 
“Whereas over 138 citizens of Greek descent 

residing in this area and suburbs are famil- 

iar with the privations and hardships of 

Greece from warfare, occupation, and com- 

munistic depredations of the last decade and 

from two destructive earthquakes within 
past 2 years and those Americans and their 
friends are cognizant of the inequities from 
national origins system of immigration and 

Refugee Relief Act of 1953; and 
“Whereas the prevailing United States im- 

migration laws are clearly discriminatory 

inasmuch as they assign northern and west- 
ern Europe five-sixths of migration quotas 
and to southerm and eastern nations only 
one-sixth; and as aptly stated by Secretary 

Dulles, this system ‘draws distinction be- 

tween the blood of another (which) cannot 

be reconciled with the fundamental concepts 
of our Declaration of Independence’; and 

“Whereas State Department reports show 
ever 14,000 Greek assurances still pending 
and without visas; and 

“Whereas the economy of Greece is in an 
increasingly precarious state as a result of 
overpopulation and of deptetion through her 
recurrent for liberation, for freedom, and for 
democracy from 1911 until 1947 wars; and 

“Whereas immigrants from Greece, within 
past 50 years, have been assimilated with 
unrivaled rapidity and thoro in the 

United States of America and now with their 

children and grandchildren, aggregating over 

1,250,000 citizens, are amongst the most re- 

spected, prominent, law-abiding, home-lov- 

ing, loyal, and progressive Americans and 

American patriots, having proven as such in 

every endeavor, civil and military; and 
“Whereas historic friendships, existing 

between United States of America and 

Greece, is predicated upon mutual devotion 

to the tenets of democracy and liberty, to the 

principles of the dignity and freedom of the 
individual, and to the culture of western civ- 
flizations, founded in ancient Greece, and 
now flowering intensively and fllumiatively 

In America; and 
“Whereas these two countries fought side 

by side in two great World Wars since the 

days when each gained its independence; and 

“Whereas within the last decade, evidenc- 
ing its interest in Greece, the United States 
of America, through the Marshall plan and 

Truman doctrine, aided decisively in the 

preservation of Greece within the orbit of 

western nations, for which people are most 
grateful; and 

“Whereas Greeks have demonstrated re- 
peatedly their loyalty as allies of western 

nations and their exemplary courage as a 

freedom-loving people by resisting heroically 

the mighty axis forces in 1940-41, eee 
exterminating vile communistic forces in 

1944-47; and 
“Whereas Greece, lying athwart the east- 

ern terminus of the Mediterranean Basin, is 

strategically the controlling gateway of sea, 
air, land, and fuel-oil routes among three 


dad, and SEATO defensive systems, and as 
such, an indispensable bastion for the secu- 
rity of western democracies: 

“It is resolved by the undersigned, per- 
sonally and collectively, That our Represent- 
atives in Congress, both Senators and Con- 
gressmen, be and -hereby are respectfully 
urged and appealed to, to take timely and 
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appropriate action in urging the Honorable 
WiıLLram Lancer, chairman, Subcommittee on 
Refugee Relief Program; the Honorable 
James O. EASTLAND, chairman, Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee; the Honorable Francis 
WALTER, chairman, House Immigration Sub- 
committee; and the Honorable EMANUEL 
Cetter, chairman, House Judiciary Com- 
mittee— 

“(A) To expedite and support legislation 
for additional Greek refugee quotas by trans- 
ferring an additional 10,000 visas for Greece 
from unused and undersubscribed quotas 
(and 10,000 or more for Italy); but not in- 
crease the overall total of 209,000 under en- 
tire refugee program, such transfer being 
within humanitarian spirit and purposes of 
prevailing immigration laws; and further 

“(B) To support the effectuation of the 
amendments of present immigration laws, 
beneficially to Greece and Italy, both mem- 
bers of NATO, and particularly support the 
enactment of legislation within the contem- 
plation of pending bills S. 3574 and S. 3876; 

“(C) That copies of this resolution signed 
by Officials of the Greek-American organiza- 
tions and representative citizens be trans- 
mitted to the Honorable John Bricker, the 
Honorable George Bender, our United States 
Senators; and the Honorable Clarence Brown, 
our Congressman; and the Honorable Wil- 
liam Langer, the Honorable James O. East- 
land, the Honorable Emanuel Celler, the Hon- 
orable Francis Walter, Gov. Frank Lausche, 
and to the press.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dated June 8, 1956. 

Unanimously adopted in general commu- 
nity meeting. 


Chairman, 
Attest: 

Gregory Speras, Secretary, Springfield 
Chapter No. 247, Order of AHEPA; 
George Keriobes, President, Hellenic 
Eastern Orthodox Church; Mary Kat- 
cifas, President, Hellenic Ladies So- 
ciety; Olga Doney, President, Maids of 
Athens Chapter; Rev. George V. Dellaz, 
Pastor, Eastern Orthodox Church; 
George Gianokopoulos, President, 
Chapter No. 247, Order of AHEPA; 
Eugenia Grigiss, President, Hellenic 
Orthodox Sunday School Faculty; 
Georgia Giannakopoulos, President, 
Chapter No, —, Daughters of Penelope 
in U. S. A. 


TERMINATION OF CONTROL OVER 
KLAMATH INDIAN RESERVATION— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
few weeks ago the Indian Affairs Sub- 
committee of the Senate under the able 
chairmanship of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MAHONEY] had a report on 
the progress of Public Law 587, which 
provides termination of the Federal con- 
trol of the Klamath Reservation. At 
that hearing, attended by management 
specialists charged with drawing up plans 
for the implementation of this termina- 
tion law, we again were made aware that 
the problem of disposing of one of Amer- 
ica’s finest stands of Ponderosa pine 
timber, found on this reservation, was 
posing a real problem for the specialists. 

Indicative of the general concern at- 
tending the administration of Public Law 
587 is the resolution drawn at the recent 
annual meeting of the Oregon State 
Grange. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No, 19 


Whereas Oregon State Grange is deeply 
concerned for the welfare of the Indian peo- 
ple of our State in general and of the Kla- 
math Indian people in particular, believing 
that Public Law 587 does not provide the best 
program for handling the affairs of the Kla- 
math Indians; and 

Whereas early termination could bring 
hardship because of lack of explanation and 
confusion concerning the terms of the law in 
reference to guardianship, so every adult 
should know and understand section 15; and 

Whereas the stated purpose of House Con- 
current Resolution 108 declares it to be the 
policy of Congress to terminate all Federal 
responsibility for Indians at the earliest pos- 
sible date. The avowed purpose is to bring 
about the integration of the Indian people 
with the rest of our people; and 

Whereas 6 termination bills have been 
passed by the Congress, but only 2, 1 
dealing with the Menominees, of Wisconsin, 
and the other with the Klamaths, of Oregon, 
have been pushed. Significantly, the Me- 
nominees and the Klamaths own two of the 
finest remaining stands of timber in the 
United States; and 

Whereas the Klamath Indian Reservation 
at the present time is very rich in timber 
and grazing land resources, These resources 
if held in trust for the Klamaths and wisely 
developed and administered, will afford a 
good standard of living for the members of 
the Klamath Tribes for the foreseeable 
future; and 

Whereas there is no valid reason why the 
Indian people cannot attain complete inte- 
gration and still maintain tribal member- 
ship and tribal ownership of the Indian res- 
ervations; and 

Whereas the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians, over a year ago, set up a nine- 
point program which contains “a plan of 
positive action to alleviate the present pov- 
erty, lack of education and training, and the 
present ill health of the country’s 450,000 
Indians.” Basically the plan rests on the 
Indian belief that, given full conservation 
and development of resources, reservations 
will in time be able to support the people who 
wish to remain on them, and Federal respon- 
sibility will become superfluous; and 

Whereas this plan would hold in trust 
the Indian's heritage and keep in Indian 


‘ownership the remnant of the land and re- 


sources that we have allowed the Indians to 
keep until now: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108 and all of the termination bills pass- 
ed to date, including Public Law 587 dealing 
with the Klamaths be repealed; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That legislation be enacted to 
implement the nine-point program drafted 
by the National Congress of American Indi- 
ans, and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Oregon’s congressional delegation, 
the Department of Interior, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and the National Grange. 


FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOL CON- 
STRUCTION—LETTER 


Mr. MCNAMARA, Mr. President, con- 
gressional action on a bill providing 
Federal aid to school construction now 
seems a definite possibility. 

This is very encouraging news. I know 
from the plight of school districts in my 
State of Michigan alone how vitally 
necessary it is to have prompt action. 

I have received letter after letter from 
school officials, and I have had numerous 
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personal contacts with them. All urge 
me to do everything in my power to 
bring about the enactment of the school- 
aid bill. 

From the many letters I have received, 
I should like to have printed in the REC- 
orp one from R. L. Collins, treasurer of 
the school district in Nankin-Dearborn 
Township, which is just outside Detroit. 

This letter points out clearly the dif- 
ficulties the school districts are facing, 
and it is a typical picture of many areas 
in my State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 20, 1956. 
Hon. Parrick V. McNamara, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator McNamara: It is my under- 
standing that Congress will be considering 
the subject of Federal aid to education in 
the near future. Because our school district 
typifies the suburban “bedroom” areas of 
Wayne County, perhaps an explanation of 
our situation and the need for Federal aid 
ae be of assistance to you in your delibera- 

ons. 

The Cherry Hill School District comprises 
an area of 2%½ square miles just west of 
Dearborn, Prior to 1950, it was farmland 
with one 6-room school serving the entire 
area. However, at about that time, small 
home developments began with the result 
that our school membership has been in- 
creasing at about 30 percent each year over 
the previous year. 


Elementary 
membership 


School year: 
1951-52 
1952-53 


Of course, the tax base of the district has 
been increasing, too. Assessed valuation is 
almost entirely composed of residential 
property—with an average home being as- 
sessed in the range of $4,000-$4,500. We 
have no industrial tax base, and only lim- 
ited commercial property. 

Assessed 
valuation 


During this period our facilities invest- 
ments have totaled about $114 million, and 
just last week the community voted an addi- 
tional $2 million bond issue for further 
work. 

Briefly, the above data is a summary of 
where we've been—now for the future load: 

School census statistics show a 4,000-pupil 
membership by 1961. To house these chil- 
dren will take approximately $4 million over 
and above the expenditures now author- 
ized—ineluding a high school. (Over 150 
children are now taken into Dearborn each 
2 ‘gee high school—more than 200 next 
fall. 

Maximum forecasted tax base will be about 
$18 million assessed valuation, not sufficient 
to support the bond retirement requirements 
for such a program. Our new bond issue will 
put our outstanding debt at about $3.1 mil- 
lion—about 30 percent of assessed valuation, 
and principal retirements can average only 
about $80,000 annually. A locally sponsored 
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would necessitate a debt ratio in 
1959-60 of over 40 percent for school pur- 
poses only. 

Clearly we are going to need help. While 
Michigan will loan us money to pay our debt 
costs, our program as now existing will re- 
quire a $90,000 loan in 1956-57 alone to meet 
our obligations. The loan method does not 
add to our total resources—merely helps in 
meeting short-term peaks. 

The people of our community are making 
real sacrifices today to face up to our needs, 
(The recent bond issue passed 310 to 8.) 
Our school tax load alone is over 30 mills— 
and to this must be added the village and 
county taxes. 

Consolidation is not an answer to our prob- 
lem, since neighboring school districts are in 
identical financial straits—Garden City to 
our north, Inkster to the south, Wayne to 
the west (and why should Dearborn people 
take us). We have earnestly studied such 
plans, but find that pooling our financial 
problems does not offer any advantage. 

All in all, ours is a difficult situation. 
We've studied it carefully, the people have 
made sacrifices, we are doing our best, but 
the cold hard fact is that the toddlers of 
today will be school children tomorrow, and 
we just don’t have the money nor foreseeable 
local resources to house them. 

We've had Federal aid—about $225,000 
altogether in the past 3 years. We're thank- 
ful for your efforts in our behalf previously— 
because needed classrooms were thus made 
available. But we need more—lots more—to 
keep our heads above water. We're hoping 
that your current deliberations will result in 
the assistance which is so essential to our 
job of educating our children. 

We know we can count on you. 

Sincerely, 
R. L. COLLINS, 
Treasurer, School District No. 2 for 
Nankin-Dearborn Townships. 


P. S—It is our feeling that the Powell 
amendment is unnecessary and that con- 
formity to the Supreme Court decision re- 
garding nonsegregation can and should be 
handled in administrative procedures. It 
seems to us that such an amendment is re- 
dundant—and its inclusion can only obscure 
the real need which must be met. Let's get 
school aid, then work out the mechanics 
concerning to whom it will be distributed— 
all in accord with the basic patterns estab- 
lished for our democracy. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1450. A bill for the relief of Mary C. 
Frederick (Rept. No. 2374); and 

H. R. 1072. An act for the relief of Clyde 
M. Litton (Rept. No. 2371). 

By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 7663. An act to provide for settle- 
ment in part of certain claims of the Uintah 
and White River Bands of Ute Indians in 
Court of Claims case numbered 47568, 
through restoration of subsurface rights in 
certain lands formerly a part of the Uintah 
Indian Reservation (Rept. No. 2372). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

H. R. 5690. An act for the relief of Camp 
Kooch-i-ching (Rept. No. 2373). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
an amendment: 

S. 2167. A bill to make certain changes in 
the administration of the Panama Canal 
Company, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2375). 
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REPORT ENTITLED “INFLUENCE OF 
CARGO PREFERENCE STATUTES 
ON THE SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL 
DISPOSAL PROGRAM” (S. REPT. 
NO. 2376) 


Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
submitted a report entitled “Influence of 
Cargo Preference Statutes on the Sur- 
plus Agricultural Disposal Program,” 
which was ordered to be printed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 4124. A bill to amend section 303 of the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949, 
as amended, so as to make certain persons 
who were citizens of the United States on the 
date of the enactment of such section eli- 
gible to file claims thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

S. 4125. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Sau; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 4126. A bill for the relief of Maria Saba- 
tino; 

S. 4127. A bill for the relief of Pedro Ampo; 

S. 4128. A bill for the relief of Maria Con- 
cetta Di Turi; 

S. 4129. A bill for the relief of 
Lorenz; and 

S. 4130. A bill for the relief of Genovaite 
Musinskas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 4131. A bill for the relief of Maja Veara; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PURTELL: 

S. 4132. A bill to establish a teaching hos- 
pital for Howard University, to transfer 
Freedmen’s Hospital to the university, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

S. 4133. A bill for the relief of Livio Senni; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 4134. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Filip- 
pina Huber; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself, Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL, and Mr. EASTLAND) : 

S. 4135. A bill amending the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, to permit deductions 
for a self-help beef promotion program; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. J. Res. 185. Joint resolution to amend 
the act of August 20, 1954, establishing a 
commission for the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander Hamil- 
ton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Maria 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolution was sub- 
mitted and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. LEHMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Dovucias, Mr. LANGER, Mr. PAYNE, Mr. 
Murray, and Mr. MORSE) : 

S. Res. 298. Resolution opposing discrim- 
inatory action against United States citizens 
because of religious faith or affiliations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LEHMAN when he 
submitted the above resolution, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 


June 27 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY 


_ Mr. KEFAUVER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 299), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate, That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary not more than 2,000 additional 
copies of the hearings held by the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency in the 
United States, on July 15 and 16, 1955, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 62 of the Ist ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress, on Juvenile De- 
linquency (Interstate Adoption Practices). 


CONTROL OF PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 10285) to merge pro- 
duction credit corporations in Federal 
intermediate credit banks; to provide for 
retirement of Government capital in 
Federal intermediate credit banks; to 
provide for supervision of production 
credit associations; and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Durr] and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], I submit 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by us, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 11356) 
to amend further the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes, which is now pending before 
the Senate. I ask that it be printed and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. President, I had previously sub- 
mitted this amendment and it was 
printed, but the amendment was to H. R. 
10082, with an identical title, and the 
bill as reported out by the Senate is now 
H. R. 11356. Further, I am making one 
or two very minor changes in the amend- 
ment. Therefore, I am resubmitting it 
and ask that it be printed so that Mem- 
bers of the Senate may have the correct 
amendment before them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. KNOWLAND submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 11356, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 11356, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself and Mr. Payne, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. Scott, and Mr. WorrorD) submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to House bill 11356, supra, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. YOUNG (for himself, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. CARLSON, Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
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Carolina, Mr. Green, and Mr. Scorr) 
submitted an amendment, intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to House 
bill 11356, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS — CHANGE OF CON- 
FEREE 


On motion of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS] be excused from further 
service as a conferee on the part of the 
Senate on the bill (H. R. 10986) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and 
for other purposes. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORTS 
ON GRAND RIVER, MICH. (S. DOC. 
NO. 132) 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report dated May 
14, 1956, from the Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of reports on Grand River, 
Mich., with particular reference to flood 
control in the vicinity of Lansing, Mich., 
requested by a resolution of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works of July 15, 1947. I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed as a Senate document, with 
illustrations, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON OSWEGO RIVER WATERSHED, 
AUBURN, N. Y. (S. DOC, NO. 133) 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report dated May 
11, 1956, from the Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of report on Oswego River 
watershed at Auburn, N. Y., requested by 
a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works of September 18, 1951. I ask 
unanimous consent that the report be 
printed as a Senate document, with illus- 
trations, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. F 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR PAY- 
MENTS TO CERTAIN INDIANS — 
STAR PRINT OF REPORT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, I reported 
favorably, with amendments, Calendar 
No. 2393, the bill (S. 3397) to amend 
section 3 of the act of May 19, 1947 
(ch. 80, 61 Stat. 102), as amended, for 
the purpose of extending the time in 
which payments are to be made to mem- 
bers of the Shoshone Tribe and the 
Arapahoe Tribe of the Wind River Reser- 
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vation in Wyoming, and for other pur- 
poses. By reason of an inadvertent 
error made yesterday in submitting the 
report, I ask unanimous consent that a 
corrected star print be made of the 
report. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT’S PRO- 
GRAM—POLITICAL COMPLEXION 
OF CONGRESS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
his final television appearance in the 
1954 campaign, President Eisenhower 
urged the Nation to elect a Republican 
Congress. In spite of his warning in 
1954, there was too much complacency. 
When he announced that he would seek 
a second term, he again reiterated the 
need for a Republican Congress. The 
following is taken from the transcript of 
his press conference of February 29: 

RICHARD L. WISso (of Cowles Publica- 
tions). Mr. President, do you consider the 
lack of Republican control of Congress to be 
a handicap to your administration? 

President EISENHOWER. That is what I be- 
lieve; if we are honestly dedicated to a two- 
party system, that is, to a single party re- 
sponsibility in this country, then the legis- 
lature and the Executive should properly be 
in the same hands so that there can be 
responsibility fixed without crimination or 
recrimination. 


The Democrats organized the present 
84th Congress in January 1955, and are 
responsible for its record. 

Many columnists hailed this devel- 
opment after the 1954 elections, as they 
said the Democrats would support the 
President’s program with more vigor 
than would the Republicans. As the 
present Congress draws to a close, the 
record clearly shows what has been ac- 
complished. Very little of the Presi- 
dent’s extensive domestic program has 
been enacted into law. Much of it has 
never even been debated. 

Within a few months the American 
people will once again have an oppor- 
tunity to elect a President and a Con- 
gress. The reelection of President 
Eisenhower is almost a foregone con- 
clusion. However, he will not be able 
to accomplish his objectives for the bene- 
fit of the American people unless they 
give him a Republican Congress when 
they go to the polls in November. 

Raymond Moley, in the July 2 issue 
of Newsweek, published today, reviews 
the support accorded to the President’s 
program by members of his own party 
and by the Democrats. His article clear- 
ly shows that the Republican Members 
of this body went down the line for the 
President on those issues which really 
mattered, and that little support was ac- 
corded his program by the Democrats. 
I shall bring Mr. Moley’s analysis to the 
attention of the voters in those States 
where a Senatorial contest will take 
place this fall, so that they will clearly 
understand why the President needs a 
Republican Senate in January 1957. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Moley’s article may be 
printed in the body of the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PARTY RULE IN SENATE 
(By Raymond Moley) 


Liberals, who would have President Eisen- 
hower as their very own, repudiate any sug- 
gestion that he might be a loyal Republi- 
can and a believer in a 2-party government. 
In their anxiety to injure the Republican 
Party they would destroy party government 
and exalt the independent, both at the 
polls and in Congress. Hence they would 
like to prove that support for the President 
is just as great among Democrats as among 
Republicans in Congress, and that bipar- 
tisanship, which really means a no-party sys- 
tem, is a state of affairs devoutly to be 
wished. 

Incidentally, those people who used to call 
themselves liberals—a name stolen by col- 
lectivists from the traditional and genuine 
believers in individualism—have now stolen 
the word “moderate.” It is more popular 
now, they believe. They would steal the 
livery of the right to serve the left. 

The President, however, is wiser than these 
false friends. In May he offered this testi- 
monial of his belief in party government and 
party loyalty: 

“I am a Republican in our 2-party system. 
Consequently, to do that work best, I think 
it is only logical that the people you give to 
me as my closest associates—if that re- 
sponsibility is again laid upon me—be bound 
to me by terms of party loyalty as well as 
official and personal loyalty. I think it 
is quite clear that in that way we pre- 
serve the integrity of the 2-party system and 
make it possible to hold one single party 
responsible for anything that happens with- 
in the Federal Government.” 


VITAL DIVISIONS . 


The facts bear out this view that the Presi- 
dent needs strong party support in the next 
Congress. He cannot depend upon Demo- 
cratic help. 

A study has been made available to me 
which shows the vitality of party govern- 
ment in the Congress. I offer the Senate 
analysis here, and next week that of the 
House. 

In the Senate there were 270 yea and 
nay votes in the 83d Congress, and 88 in 
the first session of the 84th Congress. How- 
ever, there were only 78 and 24 respectively 
in which the parties were really divided. 
These issues were all of vital importance to 
the Eisenhower administration. 

My criterion of a party division in a roll 
call in which the respective leaders and the 
policy committees of the 2 parties are on 
opposite sides. 

The total positions taken by all Senators 
who voted or announced where they stood 
on the 78 divided issues in the 83d Congress 
were 6,915. Republicans following their 
party leadership accounted for 2,999 of these, 
and Democrats loyal to their leadership ac- 
counted for 2,818. Republicans voting with 
the opposition accounted for 490 positions, 
and Democrats supporting Republican lead- 
ership, 608. 

The same pattern is found in the rollcalis 
of the first session of the 84th Congress, 
There were 2,195 positions taken on the 24 
issues that really mattered. Republican 
leadership received the support of Senators 
taking 870 positions. Democratic leadership 
had 953 votes. Republican and Democratic 
votes which crossed the party lines were 199 
and 173, respectively. 


It is a commonplace among commentators 
who fail to examine the facts to say that 
certain Democrats are more reliable support- 
ers of the President’s party than are many 
Republicans. That is not true. Senator 
McCartuy stands third from the bottom of 
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the list of members of his party supporting 
the leadership. But at that he is tied with 
two Democrats who are regarded as conserva- 
tive supporters of Eisenhower Brno and 
Rosertson of Virginia. 

When the chips were down, Senator SMITH 
of New Jersey never deviated. Senators 
BRIDGES, HICKENLOOPER, MARTIN of Pennsyl- 
vania, MARTIN of Iowa, MILLIKIN, SALTON- 
STALL, SCHOEPPEL, and WATKINS deviated only 
once. 

On the other side of the Senate, the stal- 
warts were SPARKMAN, O'MAHONEY, MURRAY, 
MANSFIELD, LEHMAN, KILGORE, JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, HAYDEN, HUMPHREY, HILL, 
FULBRIGHT, HENNINGS, DOUGLAS, CLEMENTS, 
and BARKLEY. Each of these deviated only 
once. 

Thus party lines do make a difference. 
There could be no stronger argument than 
the foregoing analysis of Senate rollcalls for 
giving the President a Republican Congress 
at the coming election. 


DEDICATION OF PLAQUE TO THE 
MEMORY OF THOSE WHO LOST 
THEIR LIVES IN THE FIGHTING IN 
KOREA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
New York on Thursday, June 21, in the 
presence of the highest officials of the 
United Nations, a bronze plaque was 
dedicated in the great public concourse 
at United Nations Headquarters to the 
memory of the men who lost their lives 
in the fighting in Korea. 

In attendance were the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, His Ex- 
cellency Dag Hammarskjold; the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council, His Ex- 
cellency Dr. E. Ronald Walker of Aus- 
tralia; all of the representatives of the 
16 nations which contributed to Korea; 
representatives of the military forces of 
many of these countries; the represent- 
atives of the Republic of Korea; and 
many others. 

The representative of the United 
States of America, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., spoke on behalf of the Unified Com- 
mand, which was exercised by the United 
States in Korea, both for member na- 
tions and for the Republic of Korea. 

He was accompanied by Vice Adm. 
Arthur D. Struble, United States Navy, 
chairman of the United States delegation 
to the United Nations Military Staff 
Committee, who had commanded the 
naval forces at the landing at Inchon, in 
Korea; by Ambassador James J. Wads- 
worth; and by Minister James W. Barco, 
of the United States mission to the 
United Nations. 

There was 1 minute of silent prayer. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, the statements which were 
made on this occasion by the Secretary 
General, the President of the Security 
Council, and the representative of the 
United States of America. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL PLAQUE IN REMEM- 
BRANCE OF THE MEN WHO DIED In KOREA 
IN THE SERVICE OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS, JUNE 21, 
1956 

REMARKS BY MR. DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, SECRE- 
TARY GENERAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
Mr. President and Excellencies, we meet 

here to dedicate this plaque inscribed “in 
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grateful remembrance of the men of the 
Armed Forces of member states who died in 
Korea in the service of the United Nations 
1950-1953.” 

“In grateful remembrance of the men“ 
it is the individuals we honor with this 
plaque. But it is fitting that the organiza- 
tion in whose service they gave their lives; 
is here represented first by the President 
of the Security Council which assumed the 
main responsibility. Those who gave their 
lives came from many countries. Ambassa- 
dor Lodge is on this occasion representing 
not only those from his own country—as 
we know they were the great majority— 
but all who made their personal sacrifice, 
irrespective of their nationality. 

An occasion such as this one is a poig- 
nant reminder that behind every historic 
action, national or international, is the in- 
dividual human being, each giving of his 
courage and his devotion. Those whom we 
honor today were called upon by their gov- 
ernments to fight, as loyal citizens of their 
own countries, for a common cause. In 
devoted service they made the supreme sac- 
rifice. 

To their memory it is fitting that we 
should pay simple and humble tribute. We 
cannot recall the lives they gave, and only 
in a small and imperfect measure can we 
share the grief of those they loved and left 
behind. But in paying them honor, we can 
resolve to remember always their example 
of selfless sacrifice: In the memory of their 
devotion we can find cause to renew our own. 
In the memory of their service, we can seek 
to be worthy in our lives to the building 
of a peace that will endure. 


REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR RONALD WALKER, 
PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE OF AUSTRALIA 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS AND PRESIDENT OF 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Mr. Secretary Gencral, Excellencies, ladies 
and gentlemen, we are about to unveil a 
memorial to the men of the United Nations 
forces who died in Korea. As President of 
the Security Council I consider it a privilege 
to pay tribute to those brave men who, at 
the call of the United Nations, took up arms 
to resist aggression and gave their own lives 
so that others might live in freedom. 

The countries that contributed forces to 
the United Nations effort and suffered losses 
in Korea can of course never forget the ex- 
tremely heavy sacrifices which were borne 
by the people of the United States, nor the 
leadership and generous cooperation which 
the United States gave to all who rallied to 
this United Nations cause. I consider it is 
particularly fitting therefore that the perm- 
anent representative of the United States 
should also speak to us in today’s ceremony 
on behalf of all the countries which gave 
the men in whose memory we dedicate this 
plaque. 

This occasion recalls many vivid memo- 
ries for me personally. As Australian rep- 
resentative on UNCURK last year and as 
Ambassador to Japan for some years, it 
has been my privilege to know many of the 
men of the various components of the United 
Nations forces—in Korea, in bases and hos- 
pitals in Japan, and in the United Nations 
Headquarters in Tokyo. These men shared 
a noble comradeship that transcended all 
differences in nationality, in tongue and in 
race, and will long be an inspiration to those 
who observed it or experienced it. 

Not long ago I stood in the beautiful 
United Nations cemetery on the outskirts of 
Pusan where the bills look down on the 
fields of silent graves. Some countries, such 
as the United States, have brought their 
dead home, while the men of other coun- 
tries have found their last resting place in 
the land for whose freedom they have 
fought. Beneath the flag of the United Na- 
tions, beneath their own national flags and 
the flags of their comrades in arms flown 
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in honor of all the fallen, for me as an 
Australian it was especially impressive when 
visiting the graves of my own countrymen, 
and our kinsmen of the Commonwealth, to 
lift my eyes to the neighboring rows of 
Turkish graves and the other United Na- 
tions graves beyond. 

Today in the headquarters of the United 
Nations we honor the memory of all these 
men and we share the grief of those who 
mourn them, whether here or in distant 
lands. The fallen belong to their own peo- 
ple but they belong also to us all. Their 
lives and their sacrifice were dedicated not 
only to their own countries but also to that 
wider loyalty which in time to come will 
unite all men and women into one peaceful 
family. We shall not forget them. 


REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
JR., UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Secretary General, Mr. President, Ex- 
cellencies, ladies and gentlemen, the United 
States of America was the unified command 
during the fighting in Korea and it is ac- 
cordingly my privilege to speak on behalf of 
the 16 member states who contributed 
troops: That is, Austrialia, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Colombia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, the Union 
of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States of America. With the men 
of the Republic of Korea, who carried such 
a large part of the load, these men carried 
on the fighting, sustained the losses, and 
won the victory. 

The passage of time since these men died 
has made it all the clearer that this victory 
was worth winning. At stake was the very 
existence of the organization, the United 
Nations, At stake was the question of 
whether peace-loving nations could band 
themselves together to repel a ruthless and 
unprincipled aggression—or whether the 
doctrine that might makes right would tri- 
umph and, having triumphed in Korea, 
would then, without much doubt, spread to 
the rest of the world. Stated in the sim- 
plest terms, such was the issue. 

The men whom we remember here today 
faced this issue. They proved their capacity 
to endure and to conquer. They won their 
war—and they preserved for us the chance 
to go forward. Their sacrifice reminds us 
that we do not measure man’s life by its 
length but by its height. Indeed, the Eng- 
7 e Ben Jonson saw this long ago when 

e said: 


“It is not growing like a tree, 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Or standinglong an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere: 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night; 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see: 
And in short measures life may perfect be.” 


For. the future let the memories of our 
United Nations dead inspire us with the 
thought that the very existence of the United 
Nations must always depend on the willing- 
ness of the members to back up words by 
deeds—and in some cases by the blood of 
our sons. 

It is fitting indeed that we here, in the 
presence of the highest ranking officials of 
the United Nations, should bow our heads in 
prayer, as we have just done, and that we 


should for these great ends dedicate this 
plaque. 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR 
CARVILLE, OF NEVADA 
Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it is my 
sad duty to inform the Senate of the 
death several hours ago, in Reno, Nev., of 
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one of its former distinguished Members, - 


the Honorable Edward Peter Carville. 

Formerly a practicing attorney, 
United States district attorney, judge, 
Governor, and United States Senator, 
Edward Carville was indeed one of Ne- 
vada's most illustrious citizens. 

He served his country and his State 
well in this Chamber from July 25, 1945, 
until January 3, 1947. 

Born in the small community of Mound 
Valley, Nev., on May 14, 1885, Senator 
Carville attended the public elementary 
and high schools in Elko County, Nev. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Notre Dame in 1909. 

After admission to the bar of Nevada, 
he practiced law in Elko, before becom- 
ing district attorney of Elko County in 
1912. He served in that position until 
1918. 

He served as district judge of that 
county—one of the largest and richest 
counties in the United States—from 1928 
to 1934. From 1934 to 1938 he was 
United States attorney for Nevada. 

He was elected Governor of Nevada in 
1938, and was reelected in 1942, following 
which he continued to serve as Governor 
until his resignation at the time when he 
was appointed to the United States 
Senate. 

A father, a quiet man and a kindly soul, 
he accomplished much for his fellowmen 
in his years of public service. Senator 
Carville will long be remembered as a 
true son of Nevada, as has been recog- 
nized not only by the people of his State, 
but by his country as well. 

The State of Nevada and the Nation 
have indeed suffered a great loss. I feel 
sure, Mr. President, that all the other 
Members of this body join me in express- 
ing to the members of Senator Carville’s 
family our deepest and most heartfelt 
sympathy. 


DEATH OF FORMER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ELTON WATKINS, OF ORE- 
GON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
the very sad duty, on behalf of myself 
and my colleague [Mr. NEUBERGER], of 
announcing to the Senate that the Hon- 
orable Elton Watkins, formerly a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
from the State of Oregon, has passed 
away. 

Elton Watkins was a prominent figure 
and an able leader in public life in the 
State of Oregon. He was educated at 
Washington and Lee University; held a 
bachelor of laws degree from George- 
town University Law School, and held 
a master of laws degree from George 
Washington Law School. 

He is survived by his widow and his 
son, Dr. Elton Watkins, Jr., and by a 
daughter, Wilma Virginia Weber. 

To his widow and his children, Mrs, 
Morse and I express our deepest sym- 
pathy in the great loss they have suf- 
fered, and we pray that there will be 
vouchsafed to them the spiritual strength 
to sustain them in the hour of their be- 
reavement. 

Mr. President, Elton Watkins, as a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
was very active in sponsoring and sup- 
porting wise and important legislation. 
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He was a diligent worker for legislation 
designed for the benefit of veterans. He 
was very active in connection with the 
Soldier Bonus Act of 1924, and supported 
and worked ardently for the Immigration 
Act of 1925. 

Mr. President, Mr. Elton was assistant 
United States attorney for Oregon in 
1919; he was a Member of the United 
States House of Representatives, from 
the Third District of Oregon, from 1923 
to 1925. He was instrumental in secur- 
ing for Portland, Oreg., the present 
United States Veterans’ Hospital. He 
was active in promoting the pay increase 
for postal employees. 

During World War I, he was a mem- 
ber of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. He was Democratic nominee for 
United States Senator from Oregon in 
1930, and was a presidential elector in 
1920, 1936, and 1944. He was a member 
of the Oregon and the Multnomah 
County Bar Associations, and made his 
home in Portland, Oreg. 

I knew Mr. Watkins very well. He was 
always on the side of those who advo- 
cated and supported the general welfare 
of the people in connection with issue 
after issue in our State. I wish to ex- 
press for the REcornp—and I know I speak 
for all the people of my State, including 
members of both parties—my feeling 
that in the passing of Elton Watkins, 
Oregon has lost an outstanding citizen 
and a valiant public servant. His monu- 
ment is his record of public service. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the senior Senator from 
Oregon concerning the career of Elton 
Watkins. 

Mr. Watkins was a neighbor of mine. 
His son, now a physician, had been a 
student at the high school where Mrs. 
Neuberger was a teacher. We knew the 
family well, and we were great admirers 
of Mr. Watkins’ contribution to our State 
and Nation. His loss will be felt by our 
State for many years to come. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE VICE AD- 
MIRAL FRANCIS X. McINERNEY, 
UNITED STATES NAVY, RETIRED 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to pay a brief tribute to a pa- 
triotic and heroic citizen of Wyoming, 
a vice admiral of the United States Navy, 
who unfortunately died suddenly on 
June 24 last at the Naval Hospital in 
San Diego, Calif. 

I refer to Vice Adm. Francis Xavier 
McInerney, who, following his gradua- 
tion from the Naval Academy in June 
1920, continued actively in the service of 
the Navy until about 2 years ago, 

During his career he won the Bronze 
Star, the Navy Cross, the Presidential 
Unit Citation, the Silver Star Medal, and 
the Legion of Merit. 

He was the son of a pioneer family 
of the State of Wyoming. The Melner- 
neys were loved and respected by all who 
knew them. 

He was appointed to the Naval Acad- 
emy from the city of Cheyenne, my own 
hometown. I very well remember the 
date of his selection by the late Senator 
Francis E. Warren. 
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He served with distinction, as the 
awards indicate; and the people of my 
State are universally distressed at his 
untimely death. I am sure they all wish 
to express deepest sympathy to the fam- 
ily he has left. 

Vice Admiral McInerney was only 57 
years of age. He was born in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., on March 28, 1899, the son of 
Thomas and Phyllis O’Neal McInerney. 

He attended the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo., for 1 year before his 
appointment to the United States Naval 
Academy from Wyoming in June 1917. 
Graduated and commissioned ensign 
with the class of 1921 (A) on June 4, 
1920, he subsequently advanced to the 
rank of captain on June 20, 1942. His 
selection to rear admiral, approved by 
the President on November 21, 1947, was 
confirmed by the Senate on January 23, 
1948, to date from September 1, 1947. 
On June 30, 1955, he was transferred 
to the retired list of the United States 
Navy, and was advanced to the rank of 
vice admiral on the basis of combat 
awards, 

After graduation from the Naval 
Academy in June 1920, he served until 
June 1921 in the U. S. S. New Mezico, 
flagship of Commander in Chief, Pacific 
Fleet. For 6 years thereafter he had 
duty in destroyers of the Pacific and At- 
lantic Fleets, including the U. S. S. 
Burns, U. S. S. Williamson and again in 
the U. S. S. Burns. From June 1927 to 
June 1929 he was assigned to the Naval 
Torpedo Station, Newport, R. I., after 
which he served for 3 years in the U. S. S. 
Dobbin. 

In June 1932 he reported for post- 
graduate instruction in law, under the 
supervision of the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy, at George 
Washington University Law School, 
Washington, D. C., and received the de- 
gree of bachelor of laws. He was ad- 
mitted to practice in the District Court 
of the District of Columbia on Novem- 
ber 20, 1935, and later in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. Between June 1935 and 
June 1938 he served in the U. S. S. 
Concord in Pacific waters, after which 
he was an instructor at the Postgradu- 
ate School, Annapolis, Md. 

He assumed command of the U. S. S. 
Smith in May 1940, and was command- 
ing that destroyer when the United 
States entered World War II on Decem- 
ber 8, 1941. In February 1942, while in 
command of a destroyer division, he be- 
came the senior officer in destroyers 
attached to the ANZAC Squadron in the 
South Pacific, and as such participated 
in the early strikes in the Solomons and 
the Battle of the Coral Sea. He received 
a Letter of Commendation, with Rib- 
bon, from the Commander in Chief, 
Pacific Fleet, for “exemplary action on 
May 7, 1942, while in command of three 
destroyers attached to a task group when 
this group was attacked by enemy tor- 
pedo planes followed by enemy bombing 
planes, repelling the enemy attack with- 
out damage to our own forces and with 
the enemy loss of several planes.” 

In March 1943 he assumed command 
of Destroyer Squadron 21, first of the 
new 2,100-ton destroyers. These ships, 
under his command, operated in the 
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Solomons in the First and Second Bat- 
tles of Kula Gulf, and rescued survivors 
of the U. S. S. Helena. 

As I have already said, he was 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal with 
Combat “V,” the Navy Cross, Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation and Ribbon, the Silver 
Star Medal, and the Legion of Merit with 
Combat “V.” Extracts from the cita- 
tions read as follows: 

Bronze Star Medal: 


For meritorious achievement as com- 
mander of Destroyer Squadron 21 operating 
as a component of a task force during com- 
bined minelaying and bombardment missions 
in the enemy Japanese-held Kolombangara 
and New areas, Solomon Islands, on 
the night of May 13, 1943. 


Navy Cross: 

For extraordinary heroism as commanding 
officer of a squadron of destroyers in action 
against enemy Japanese forces in the Solo- 
mon Islands on July 5-6, 1943. As part 
of a task force in close support of the land- 
ing of United States troops at Rice Anchor- 
age on New Georgia Island (he) skillfully 
led his group of destroyers through restrict- 
ed submarine infested waters and el¥ectively 
bombarded enemy shore batteries and in- 
stallations in the face of intense hostile gun 
and torpedo fire * * * succeeded in sinking 
or severely damaging all of the hostile vessels. 


Presidential Unit Citation, U. S. S. 
Nicholas: 

For outstanding performance in action 
against enemy Japanese forces off Kolomban- 
gara Island, New Georgia Group, Solomon Is- 
lands, on the night of July 5-6, 1943. After 
waging a vigorous battle as part of the small 
task force which destroyed a superior Japa- 
nese surface force, the Nicholas remained be- 
hind with an accompanying destroyer to save 
survivors of the torpedoed U. S. S. Helena. 
* * * With the other destroyer (she) sank or 
damaged an enemy light cruiser and 2 de- 
stroyers with deadly torpedo and gunfire, 
returning to the area after each onslaught 
to complete the heroic rescue of more than 
700 survivors. 


Silver Star Medal: 


For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
in action as commander of a task group of 
destroyers during the engagement with 
enemy Japanese forces off Kolombangara 
Island, Solomon Islands, in the early morn- 
ing of July 13, 1943. 


Legion of Merit: 


For exceptionally meritorious conduct * * * 
as commander of a naval task unit of de- 
stroyers which covered the operations of 
other naval units engaged in the rescue of 
about 165 survivors of the sunken U. S. S. 
Helena who had reached shore on the enemy- 
occupied island of Vella Lavella, New Georgia 
Island, on July 15-16, 1943. Skillfully con- 
ducting his unit during the night from 
Guadalcanal through the “slot” to the north- 
ward of Vella Lavella to appropriate posi- 
tions (he) deliberately risked observation 
and attack by hostile aircraft and possible 
attack by superior enemy naval forces based 
nearby at Shortland Islands, to permit the 
rescue of the survivors of the Helena. By 
his strategic ability, and sound judgment, 
he was responsible for the successful com- 
pletion of the operations of the covering and 
rescue units and the return through the 
“slot” on the morning of July 16, without 
damage to his forces, 


In August 1943 he became representa- 
tive of commander destroyers in the 
South Pacific and in March 1944 was 
named Chief of Staff for Commander 
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Operational Training Command, Pacific 
Fleet. For his services in this capacity 
he received a letter of commendation 
from the Commander in Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, and wears a bronze star on his 
commendation ribbon. 

He assumed command of the battle- 
ship Washington on June 5, 1945, at San 
Pedro Bay, Leyte, P. I. Under his com- 
mand the U. S. S. Washington returned 
to the United States in the summer of 
1945 to join the Atlantic Fleet. After 
participation in Navy Day—1945—cere- 
monies at Philadelphia, Pa., she was 
assigned troop-transport duty, and in 
November of that year became part of 
the “magic carpet” fleet. On her last 
voyage bringing veterans to their home- 
land, she encountered a series of severe 
hurricanes. 

In October 1946 he reported as com- 
manding officer of the Naval Receiving 
Station, Naval Station, Treasure Island, 
San Francisco, Calif., and on February 
5, 1948, was ordered to command Cruiser 
Division 15. He assumed command of 
Cruiser Division 3, March 11, 1949, and 
on July 17, 1949, was transferred to com- 
mand of Cruiser Division 5. He re- 
mained in that assignment until Sep- 
tember 1949 when he was ordered to re- 
port to the Commander Battleships- 
Cruisers Pacific Fleet, for further assign- 
ment. 

In January 1950 he became Com- 
mander Amphibious Training Command, 
Pacific Fleet. On September 24, 1951, 
he assumed command of Amphibious 
Group 3, Pacific Fleet, and in November 
1952 transferred to command of Service 
Squadron 3. 

For meritorious service as Commander 
Joint Amphibious Task Force 7 and Com- 
mander Task Force 76, from 14 to 16 October 
1953, and as Commander Task Force 92 from 
21 November 1952 to 13 February 1953, dur- 
ing operations against enemy aggressor 
forces in Korea— 


He was awarded a Gold Star in lieu of 
the Second Bronze Star Medal with 
Combat “V.” The citation continues in 
part: 


As Commander Joint Amphibious Task 
Force 7, Rear Admiral McInerney conducted 
a highly successful amphibious training ex- 
ercise along the enemy-held beach at Kojo, 
Korea, without sustaining a single casualty. 
This operation was of exceptional planning 
value to the prosecution of the Korean con- 
flict. As Commander Task Force 92, he was 
charged with the responsibility of providing 
logistic support to combatant units in Ko- 
rean waters. Through the development of 
a technique of underway replenishment, he 
was instrumental in helping the 7th Fleet to 
maintain almost continual pressure on the 
enemy in Korea, reducing to a minimum the 
necessity for trips into port for upkeep and 
replenishment. Under his direction, the 
ships of his force established numerous rec- 
ords in the field of logistics. By his out- 
standing professional skill, sound judgment, 
and steadfast devotion to duty, (he) contrib- 
uted materially to the success of the naval 
effort in the Korean conflict. 


Ordered detached from command of 
Service Squadron 3, he reported in March 
1953 as senior member, Board of Naval 
Inspection and Survey, West Coast Sec- 
tion, with headquarters in San Francisco, 
Calif. In October 1954 he became presi- 
dent of the Permanent General Court 
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Martial, 11th Naval District, with head- 
quarters in San Diego, Calif., continuing 
to serve in that capacity until relieved of 
all active duty, pending his retirement 
effective June 30, 1955. 

In addition to the Navy Cross, the Sil- 
ver Star Medal, the Legion of Merit with 
Combat V, Bronze Star Medal with Gold 
Star and Combat V, the commendation 
ribbon with bronze star, and the Presi- . 
dential Unit Citation ribbon, Vice Ad- 
miral McInerney has the World War I 
Victory Medal, Atlantic Fleet Clasp; the 
American Defense Service Medal, Fleet 
Clasp; the American Campaign Medal; 
the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal with 
three engagement stars; World War II 
Victory Medal; the Navy Occupation 
Service Medal; the China Service Medal; 
National Defense Service Medal; Korean 
Service Medal; and the United Nations 
Service Medal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

i Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to read the following let- 
ter; 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1956. 

Desiring to be temporarily absent from the 
Senate, I appoint Hon. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR; a 
Senator from the State of Delaware, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my ab- 
sence. 

WALTER F. GEORGE, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. FREAR thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


CLAIMS OF VATICAN CITY FOR 
LOSSES CAUSED BY THE ARMED 
FORCES DURING WORLD WAR II 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2315, 
H. R. 10766. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title, 
for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
10766) to authorize the payment of com- 
pensation for certain losses and damages 
caused by United States Armed Forces 
during World War II. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Senator from Montana 
to make a brief explanation of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay the sum 
of $964,199.35 in full and final settlement 
of all claims of the Vatican City for 
losses and damages caused by United 
States Armed Forces in the Papal Do- 
main Castel Gandolfo during World War 
II. The same amount is authorized to 
be appropriated for that purpose. 

Castel Gandolfo was accidentally 
damaged on February 2, 10, May 31, and 
June 4, 1944, by bombs dropped from 
United States planes in raids on nearby 
military targets. 

This amount has been approved by 
the Defense Establishment and by the 
State Department, and the bill has al- 
ready been passed by the House. I urge 
that it be passed by the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is before the Senate, and 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 10766) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time 
and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate reconsider the vote by which the 
bill (H. R. 10766) to authorize the pay- 
ment of compensation for certain losses 
and damages caused by United States 
Armed Forces during World War II was 
passed. I have consulted the minority 
leader, and he is agreeable to such 
action. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island to lay on the table the mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which 
House bill 10766 was passed. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, notified the Senate that, pursuant 
to the provisions of Public Law 523, 78th 
Congress, the Speaker had appointed 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. LANK- 
FORD of Maryland, and Mr. KEARNS of 
Pennsylvania, to serve as members of the 
National Memorial Stadium Commission, 
on the part of the House. 
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The message announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10003) making appropriations for 
the Government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues 
of said District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 
and that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 7 and 16 to the bill, 
and concurred therein. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11319) making appropriations for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, certain 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, and civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army, and that 
the House receded from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 16, 17, and 18 to 
the bill, and concurred therein. 

The message further announced that 
the House insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (S. 3149) to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to per- 
mit air carriers to grant free or reduced 
rate transportation to ministers of reli- 
gion, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Harris, Mr. 
CARLYLE, Mr. Mack of Illinois, Mr. WoL- 
VERTON, and Mr. HInsHAW were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10986) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Manon, Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. SIKES, Mr. 
NORRELL, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. ANDREWS, 
Mr. RILEY, Mr. DEANE, Mr. FLoop, Mr. 
CANNON, Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, Mr. 
Scrivner, Mr. Forp, Mr. MILLER of Mary- 
land, Mr. OsrERTAG, Mr. Davis of Wiscon- 
sin, and Mr. TABER were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 11926) 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
to permit the negotiation of commercial 
leases at atomic energy communities, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 2512. An act to amend the act of August 
27, 1954, so as to provide for the erection 
of appropriate markers in national ceme- 
teries to honor the memory of certain mem- 
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bers of the Armed Forces who died or were 
killed while serving in such forces; 

H. R. 6782. An act to amend section 7 of 
“An act making appropriations to provide 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1903, and for other purposes,” approved July 
1, 1902, as amended; 

H. R. 7641. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to cooperate with Federal 
and non-Federal agencies in the prevention 
of waterfowl depredations, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 10660. An act to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916, to authorize appropriations for 
continuing the construction of highways; to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide additional revenue from the taxes on 
motor fuel, tires, and trucks and buses; and 
for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 11926) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, to permit the 
negotiation of commercial leases at 
atomic energy communities, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 


OPPOSITION TO DISCRIMINATORY 
ACTION AGAINST CITIZENS BE- 
CAUSE OF RELIGION 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], I 
submit for appropriate reference, a reso- 
lution opposing discriminatory action 
against United States citizens because of 
religious faith or affiliations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution lie at the desk for 2 legislative 
days, so that other Members of the Sen- 
ate who may wish to join in sponsoring 
the resolution may have an opportunity 
to do so. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received 
and lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from New York; and, under the 
rule, the resolution will be printed in 
the RECORD, 

The resolution (S. Res. 298) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

Whereas the protection of the integrity of 
United States citizenship and of the proper 
rights of United States citizens in their pur- 
suit of lawful trade, travel, and other ac- 
tivities abroad is a cardinal function of 
United States sovereignty; and 

Whereas it is a primary principle of our 
Nation that there shall be no distinction 
among United States citizens based on their 
individual religious affiliations and since any 
attempt by foreign nations to create such 
distinctions among our citizens in the grant- 
ing of personal or commercial access or any 
other rights otherwise available to United 
States citizens generally is repugnant to our 
laws and intolerable to our principles—an 
attitude which our Government has his- 
torically and successfully maintained in our 
relations with foreign countries on several 
notable occasions; and 

Whereas recently certain United States 
servicemen, solely because of their religious 
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faith, affiliation or even derivation have been 
denied assignments to certain United States 
military bases abroad and these and other 
United States citizens have been refused 
entry and travel visas by the governments of 
certain foreign countries, which govern- 
ments have also directed and organized a 
trade and economic boycott against Ameri- 
can citizens and classes of American citizens 
based solely on the religious faith, affiliation 
or religious derivation of such citizens: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that (a) the President of the United States 
should proclaim to all nations that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States tolerates no 
distinction based on religious faith among 
its own citizens just as it makes none among 
the citizens and subjects of any other coun- 
try and that it regards any such distinctions 
directed against United States citizens as in- 
compatible with the relations that should 
exist among friendly nations; and (b) no 
agency of the United States shall refrain 
from assigning any otherwise qualified 
American citizen to military, diplomatic or 
other service within any foreign country 
solely because of that country's objection on 
grounds of religious affiliation to any Ameri- 
can or class of Americans; and (c) every 
treaty, convention, or executive agreement 
entered into or renewed between any foreign 
state and the United States should expressly 
provide that no United States citizens shall, 
solely because of religious affiliation or deri- 
vation, be denied the advantages of travel, 
employment or trade or any other benefit 
made possible by such treaty, convention or 
agreement, 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
resolution declares the sense of the Sen- 
ate with regard to certain concepts of 
American citizenship, and with regard 
to the intolerable practices of certain 
foreign governments against some of our 
citizens, and distinctions being made 
among them, on the basis of their reli- 
gious faith, all without protest by our 
own Government. 

Mr. President, what I am about to say 
about this resolution refiects only my 
own views and observations. I do not 
purport to speak for other cosponsors of 
the resolution. 

I wish to emphasize that my motive in 
bringing the resolution before the Senate 
and the country at this time is not parti- 
san or political. I am, indeed, critical 
of the Department of State and of the 
Department of Defense for their ac- 
quiescences in the practices complained 
of. But I make this criticism without re- 
gard to partisanship and without any 
thought of political advantage. This is 
a matter which is of concern to all 
Americans, regardless of party. It in- 
volves the standing and prestige of our 
Nation abroad. 

It may be that some of the practices 
with which the resolution deals were in 
existence before the Eisenhower admin- 
istration took office and were also sanc- 
tioned by the previous administration. I 
do not know. I do not have any evi- 
dence that this is so. All the evidence 
I have received dates back only a year 
or so. And I have been agitating this 
matter since the first day that these 
practices came to my attention. 

The reason why I am bringing this 
matter before the Senate at this time is 
that an agreement with Saudi Arabia 
covering the use of ‘base facilities in 
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that country is now being renegotiated. 
I feel it essential that the views of the 
Senate on this subject be conveyed to the 
State and Defense Departments while 
they are currently engaged in renego- 
tiating the agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia. 

One of the oldest traditions of interna- 
tional law is the duty and function of 
every country to safeguard the proper 
and lawful interests of its nationals and 
citizens abroad. This includes, on the 
part of each sovereign nation, the duty 
to protect the life and liberty of its citi- 
zens while they are properly and legally 
traveling through or residing in foreign 
countries. Clearly implied is the duty 
of each sovereign nation to protect and 
defend the integrity of the citizenship 
status of its citizens in their business, 
travels, or residence abroad. 

No country has recognized this func- 
tion more clearly in past years than has 
the United States of America. We have 
always maintained, in the most vigorous 
and forceful manner possible, that Amer- 
ican citizenship affords to every citizen 
the protection of his Government in all 
legitimate pursuits, activities, and 
travels abroad. We have always taken 
the position, as a nation, that the might 
and power of the United States accom- 
panies each American citizen in all his 
legal and proper activities and travels 
abroad. 

Above all, our Government has always 
maintained that it was not the concern 
or the right of any foreign government 
to make any distinctions, as among 
American citizens, in any way, shape, or 
manner. Thus, one of the underlying 
causes of the War of 1812 with Great 
Britain was the British insistence on 
seizing American naturalized citizens, 
former British subjects, and impressing 
them into the British military service. 
We fought a long and difficult war with 
Great Britain on this and related points. 
Our very National Capital was attacked 
and seized—and this very Capitol Build- 
ing and the White House were burned— 
by British forces in the course of that 
war. We won our point. The doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas was estab- 
lished, and the doctrine of the integrity 
of American citizenship was authorita- 
tively established. 

Indeed, there is a statute on our books, 
enacted on July 27, 1868, requiring the 
President of the United States and the 
Department of State to take immediate 
action whenever the rights of any Amer- 
ican citizen are violated or threatened by 
a foreign state. 

This right, Mr. President, does not ex- 
tend to just some American citizens. It 
extends to all American citizens. In this 
law no distinction is made between citi- 
zens of one religious faith and citizens of 
another, between citizens of one national 
origin and citizens of another. Indeed, 
this right was specifically defined by a 
former Secretary of State of the United 
States, Louis Cass, when he said that 
the object of our foreign policy is— 

Not merely to protect a Protestant in a 
Catholic country, a Catholic in a Protestant 
country, and a Jew in a Christian country, 
but an American in all countries, 
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This, Mr. President, is one of the very 
cornerstones of American foreign policy. 
This was originally one of the most im- 
portant and one of the most basic func- 
tions in the conduct of American foreign 
policy, as it is one of the basic functions 
in the conduct of all foreign policy by 
all countries in the world. 

But what is going on today, so far as 
the United States is concerned? 

Our country is today the leader of the 
free world, allegedly at the zenith of our 
world power and influence. Yet where 
do we stand today with regard to the 
traditional doctrine of the integrity of 
American citizenship? How valiantly 
does our Government uphold that doc- 
trine? 

The truth is that we have virtually 
abandoned and discarded it. Today, we 
tolerate on the part of other countries 
practices which we would never have 
tolerated in an earlier day, when we 
were much less of a power in world af- 
fairs. 

I refer specifically, Mr. President, to 
the practices of some Arab countries 
with regard to American citizens, and, 
more specifically, to the policies of the 
Government of Saudi Arabia. 

How does the Government of Saudi 
Arabia treat American citizens? Let me 
enumerate some of the affronts which 
we suffer today without official com- 
plaint, remonstration, or protest. 

The Saudi Arabian Government has 
made it a practice to refuse both entry 
and transit privileges to any American 
citizen of Jewish faith or of Jewish de- 
scent. American citizens of such faith 
and descent on board planes which are 
forced, by emergency, to land in Saudi 
Arabian airports—and airports of some 
other Arab countries, as well—are treat- 
ed like pariahs or lepers, and are denied 
even the basic courtesies of temporary 
emergency hospitality. 

These Americans are frequently locked 
up until their plane takes off again, or are 
forbidden to leave the plane at all. 

The Saudi Arabian Government has 
decreed and enforced a boycott against 
American firms and corporations in 
which Americans of Jewish faith have 
an interest. Questionnaires are circu- 
lated to all American firms doing business 
with Saudi Arabia, asking the imperti- 
nent question and sometimes impossible 
to answer, as to whether any Jews are 
associated with the firm. 

Finally—and most insupportable of 
all—the Saudi Arabian Government, 
having granted to the United States the 
right to construct an airbase in Saudi 
Arabia, presumes to tell us that we must 
not station on this base or allow to land 
on this base any American soldier or 
other individual who is of Jewish faith 
or descent. 

Americans of Jewish faith and descent, 
including GI's, are restrained by our Gov- 
ernment from boarding any plane, mili- 
tary or otherwise, which is scheduled to 
land, even in transit, at the airports of 
most Arab countries. 

Our Government accepts the boycott 


‘against certain American firms on the 


incredible basis that so-called Jewish in- 
terests are involved in these firms, 
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Finally, our State Department studi- 
ously refrains from sending to the Amer- 
ican base in Saudi Arabia any American 
soldier who is of Jewish faith or descent. 

Recently Secretary of State Dulles, in 
testimony before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, called the practices of 
the Saudi Arabia Government to which 
I have referred, an “eccentricity,” a man- 
nerism or characteristic rather odd and 
unusual, but surely to be politely and 
graciously accepted in all tolerance and 
affahbility. 

Mr. President, I do not consider this 
an eccentricity of manner or character. 
I consider this a violent attack upon the 
whole concept of American citizenship. 
I consider the basic attitude of the United 
States Government in this matter to be 
reprehensible and insupportable. 

Mr. President, I have spoken out on 
this matter before. I have written let- 
ters to the State Department and the 
Defense Department. I have made pro- 
tests. I have made speeches on the floor 
of the Senate. They have been to no 
avail. The State Department and the 
Defense Department have replied politely 
that they do not approve of these prac- 
tices on the part of the Saudi Arabian 
Government, but have shown no dispo- 
sition to do anything other than to say 
to me, “That’s too bad.” 

After all, it would not do to speak out 
loud and clear. The Government. of 
Saudi Arabia might take offense. To- 
day we seem to stand in awesome respect 
of this Government, the most feudalistic 
and totalitarian in the world, which has 
given us airbase rights and does have 
deposits and reserves of oil. 

Mr. President, I believe that military 
and security considerations are very im- 
portant. I believe in military prepared- 
ness. I believe in a posture of military 
as well as economic strength in the pres- 
ent world situation. I believe that our 
present system of off-shore bases is an 
integral part of our security. I believe 
that we must look after our supplies of 
oil, both at home and abroad, for the sake 
of the security not only of ourselves, but 
of our friends and allies throughout the 
free world, I believe that our Govern- 
ment should do all that is necessary and 
proper to protect and advance these vital 
considerations. 

But, Mr. President, I do not believe 
that these are the only considerations to 
guide our foreign policy. I think—and 1 
believe the country thinks—that it not 
only fails to help, but it actually hurts 
our national security and our position in 
world affairs if we do not stand up for 
our traditional principles, if we do not 
practice abroad what we preach at 
home—in short, if we do not adhere to 
high principles in the conduct of our 
foreign policy. 

I think we lose the respect of friend 
and foe alike if we make expediency our 
guide; if we wink at violations of our 
high principles in the name of practical 
considerations; if we compromise with 
principle in order to gain some fancied 
military advantage. 

In specific regard to the policies pur- 
sued by Saudi Arabia in which we ap- 
pear, in the eyes of the world, to acqui- 
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esce, I think we lose the respect of Saudi 
Arabia and of every other government in 
the world when we seem so eager to have 
a base in Saudi Arabia and to enjoy the 
favor and good will of the Saudi Arabian 
Government and of other Arab govern- 
ments, that we neglect our traditional 
principles and tolerate practices which 
are repugnant both to the national con- 
science and to our national traditions. 

I believe that the Government of Saudi 
Arabia will respect us more if we stand 
up for our principles and refuse to ac- 
commodate ourselves to the intolerable 
prejudices of the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment in the name of either oil or base 
rights. 

The free world needs Saudi Arabian 
oil and the security interests of the free 
world are, I assume, advanced by the 
maintenance of an American airbase in 
Saudi Arabia. But that is a two-way 
street. Saudi Arabia needs the revenue 
from that oil—the dollar revenue—and 
Saudi Arabia enjoys the security which 
the presence of an American airbase 
within that country affords. 

We must, I believe, deal with Saudi 
Arabia as with an equal, not as if we 
were a weakling nation seeking favors. 

Mr. President, as I have suggested, we 
have not always been as craven in our 
relationships with other countries as we 
seem to be today with Saudi Arabia. I 
believe that the spirit of the great Amer- 
ican naval hero, Stephen Decatur, must 
gaze unbelievingly down at us today, as 
he sees the tiny republic now grown 
great in whose interests he fought in the 
Mediterranean against the might and 
power of the Ottoman Empire more than 
a century ago, endure, without protest, 
at the hands of Saudi Arabia, an eco- 
nomic boycott directed against some 
Americans and a ban against the admis- 
sion of some Americans to an American 
airbase in Saudi Arabia. 

Less than 75 years ago, Mr. President, 
the President of the United States ap- 
pointed a gentleman from Virginia, Mr. 
Anthony M. Keiley, to be the American 
Minister to the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. The United States Government 
was then officially informed by the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Government that this 
gentleman from Virginia could not be ac- 
credited and was unacceptable in Vienna 
because of the fact that he was married 
to a lady of the Jewish faith. 

What was the reaction of the United 
States Government at that time? Did 
we accept this declaration of persona non 
grata by the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment on the basis of the religious faith 
of the wife of the individual whom we 
had designated to represent us at 
Vienna? No, we did not. We had a 
Secretary of State at that time, a Mr. 
Bayard, who replied, in a note to the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, in lan- 
guage which could well be used today: 


It is not within the power of the Presi- 
dent, nor the Congress, nor of any judicial 
tribunal in the United States to take or even 
hear testimony, in any mode, to inquire into 
or decide upon the religious belief of any 
official, and the proposition to allow this to 
be done by any foreign government is neces- 
sarily and a fortiori inadmissible. 
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To suffer an infraction of this essential 
principle would lead to a disfranchisement 
of our citizens because of their religious be- 
lief, and thus impair or destroy the most 
important end which our constitution of 
government was intended to secure. 


Mr. President, on that occasion the 
United States Government refused to 
accept the grounds for rejection of Mr. 
Keiley, of Virginia, and even though Mr. 
Keiley asked to have his name with- 
drawn, the United States Government, 
for a long time thereafter, declined to 
appoint a minister to the Government of 
Austro-Hungary, then one of the most 
powerful nations in the world. 

Mr. President, there is an even more 
recent, and even more appropriate prec- 
edent—a precedent so similar that it 
is uncanny. I refer to the controversy 
between our Government and the Gov- 
ernment of Czarist Russia in regard to 
the refusal of Russia to permit Ameri- 
cans of Jewish faith to enter or travel 
through Russia. 

That was in the first decade of the 
present century. Czarist Russia was en- 
gaging at that time in large-scale repres- 
sion against Jews. Pogroms were com- 
mon. These outrages were, of course, 
directed against Russian Jews. But then 
the Government of Czarist Russia took 
it upon itself to decline to honor pass- 
ports issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment to American citizens, if those 
American citizens happened to be of the 
Jewish faith. 

It happens that the American Minis- 
ter to Russia at that time was a Mr. John 
W. Foster who was, in fact, the grand- 
father of the present Secretary of State 
of the United States. Mr. Foster, who 
was later himself to become Secretary of 
State, did not view the actions of the 
Czarist Government in the same light 
as that in which his grandson views the 
activities of the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment. He did not view this as an “ec- 
centricity“ on the part of the Czarist 
regime. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to compli- 
ment the Senator from New York on his 
very fine speech dealing with the failure 
of the State Department to insist on per- 
mission to travel and permission of entry 
in certain countries. The Senator is 
referring to the same Secretary of State, 
a descendant of a very courageous Secre- 
tary of State, who will not even issue a 
passport for a United States Senator who 
wishes to travel to Israel if he intends 
first to visit an Arab country. 

It would seem to me that the United 
States Government is cowardly indeed 
when, because of the fear of offending 
the military dictator of Egypt, or the 
complete and absolute monarch of Saudi 
Arabia, or the dictator of any of the 
other Arab countries, it will not issue a 
passport to a United States Senator who 
intends to visit Israel, but who first ex- 
pects to enter an Arab country. È 

Certainly I wish that at some time or 
other someone in the State Department 
would have a little courage to issue a 
passport and to have an Israeli visa 
affixed to it, and then to let the Arab 
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countries decide whether they will deny 
entry to a United States Senator or a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
or even the head of a Government agency 
because the passport carries an Israeli 
visa. 

I know of no time when the United 
States of America seems to have been 
so intimidated by the fear that we might 
incur the displeasure of men who, be- 
cause of great oil interests, can dictate 
the policies not only of Jews, but of 
Members of the United States Congress 
who seek to obtain information regard- 
ing the lack of policy and the continued 
efforts to appease those who today gov- 
ern Arab countries. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma for his statement, which 
I find very enlightening and interesting. 
I have heard that even Members of Con- 
gress and other high officials were denied 
passports unless they first gave assur- 
ance that they would not visit other 
countries before or after visiting Israel. 
That has not happened to me personally 
but I have no doubt that it may have 
happened to other Members of the Con- 
gress. I am not so much concerned by 
the effect of this policy on myself, a Jew 
and Member of the Senate, as I am about 
what has happened to our concept of 
democracy and equality, when we say to 
a Jewish soldier, “You cannot serve in 
any of the world in which your Gov- 
ernment has vital interests, because of 
your religious faith.” 

To me that is an intolerable situation. 
It is intolerable to me to say to an Amer- 
ican soldier who runs exactly the same 
risks as any other American servicemen, 
and who has exactly the same devotion 
and exactly the same love of country 
and of the traditions of our Nation, “You 
are going to be treated as a second-class 
citizen because of your religious faith. 
You are not going to be permitted to 
serve your country.” 

In 1654 the first Jews came to this 
country from Brazil. That was more 
than 300 years ago. One of the first 
things this little group of Jews demanded 
was not a special privilege, but the right 
to bear arms with their fellow citizens 
and with them to defend their country. 
‘They insisted on the right to fight for 
their country and to serve their country 
in exactly the same way, to the same de- 
gree, and in the same circumstances as 
other citizens. 

Yet, our Government repudiates what 
has been the history and the tradition 
of our Nation ever since it was founded 
180 years ago. Even after we have be- 
come a great power, the greatest in the 
world today, we are willing to stand idly 
by and supinely accept affronts and in- 
sults on the part of other countries. We 
are not willing to stand up for our long- 
cherished principles of treating all our 
citizens with exact equality and of ex- 
pecting all our citizens to do their duty 
in exactly the same degree and manner. 

. Mr. President, Mr. Foster, who was 
then Minister to Russia, undertook an 
exchange of correspondence with his own 
Government and with the Government 
of Czarist Russia, protesting strongly 
against these practices of the Czarist 
regime. 
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Nor was the State Department the 
only agency of the Government to take 
note of this situation. The President of 
the United States spoke out on the mat- 
ter. On December 4, 1911, there was in- 
troduced into the House of Representa- 
tives by Representative William Sulzer, 
of New York, a joint resolution calling 
upon the President of the United States 
to terminate, at the earliest possible 
time, the treaty of commerce and friend- 
ship with the Government of Russia on 
the grounds of the discriminations prac- 
ticed against American Jews. 

This resolution was passed by the 
House of Representatives. It was passed 
by the United States Senate. And, in 
fact, in 1913 the United States did ter- 
minate, on these grounds, its treaty of 
commerce and friendship with Czarist 
Russia. 

Mr. President, we had vital interests 
in Russia in those days: We obtained 
considerable amounts of strategic min- 
erals and other material from Russia. 
There was a profitable trade in furs and 
foodstuffs. There were vital diplomatic 
interests at stake, too. The world was 
forming into two armed camps. The 
interests of the United States lay pretty 
clearly with England and France, which 
were, in turn, allied with Russia. But 
did we let this stand in our way? No; 
we broke off our commercial treaty with 
Czarist Russia because of the principle 
involved. 

Mr. President, we do not have a treaty 
of commerce and friendship with Saudi 
Arabia, but we do have a base agree- 
ment with that Government. That base 
agreement has run its course and has 
expired. It is in the process of renego- 
tiation. I believe, Mr. President, that 
in any new agreement—and I hope there 
will be one—there should be a clause 
which protects the sanctity and integ- 
rity of American citizenship and puts an 
immediate end to the unseemly and un- 
dignified acquiescence on the part of the 
United States Government to the preju- 
dicial, discriminatory, and intolerable 
attitude of the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment toward Americans of Jewish faith. 

Certainly we should not allow the 
Saudi Arabian Government to tell us 
which American soldiers we can admit to 
an American airbase and which Ameri- 
can soldiers can land on a base which 
flies the American fiag. 

Mr. President, a great many individ- 
uals and organizations in this country 
have expressed their deepest concern 
over the situation I have described, and 
have petitioned me, and other Members 
of the Senate, to take such action as we 
properly can in this matter. One of 
these organizations is the American Jew- 
ish Congress. The American Jewish 
Congress has, over the past year, under- 
taken a comprehensive study of this sit- 
uation—of the practices of the Saudi 
Arabian Government and of the prece- 
dents of the past in similar situations. 
It has shown intense concern, and has 
been very active in gathering informa- 
tion and background material on this 
subject. 

Very recently the American Jewish 
Congress published what it called a white 
paper entitled “The Arab Campaign 
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Against American Jews.” This docu- 
ment contains a great deal of very useful 
and illuminating material of a factual 
nature, as well as an expression of the 
viewpoint of the American Jewish 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the white paper issued by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress under the title I 
have already cited be printed in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. I 
think it contains material which should 
be available to every Member of the 
Senate in considering the resolution we 
have introduced today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
American Jewish Committee, to which I 
have just referred, has also done a com- 
prehensive and constructive job of col- 
lecting factual material and of assessing 
the situation. This organization has 
published a document entitled The 
Assault on American Citizenship,” a title 
which very appropriately describes the 
evils which the resolution I have sub- 
mitted is designed to remedy. I should 
like to put this document also into the 
Recorp, but I understand that the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc.as] in- 
tends to do so. 

Mr. President, I assume that the reso- 
lution which we have submitted today 
will be referred to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. I hope the resolution will 
be speedily considered and favorably re- 
ported by the committee, and I pray 
that the Senate will promptly act upon 
it; that the sense of the Senate will so 
impress the Secretary of State and the 
United States Government that appro- 
priate action will be taken in the days 
ahead, 

Exurir 1 
THE ARAB CAMPAIGN AGAINST AMERICAN 

Jews—A STATEMENT OF THE FACTS AND A 

CONSIDERATION OF AMERICA’S MORAL AND 

DIPLOMATIC RESPONSIBILITY 

FOREWORD 

One of the least known byproducts of 
current Arab-Israel hostility is the wide- 
spread campaign by Arab League countries 
against Jews in the United States. Internal 
anti-Jewish campaigns indulged in by Arab 
States at the expense of their own subjects 
may be a matter for their sovereign discre- 
tion and even then may contravene com- 
mitments undertaken pursuant to the 
United Nations Charter. But efforts to pack- 
age and export anti-Semitism to this coun- 
try, especially when that anti-Jewish senti- 
ment is directed at American citizens, be- 
comes a matter demanding immediate reme- 
dial action by our own Government. 

The principal forms of discrimination cur- 
rently employed by the Arab States against 
American Jews may be classified into three 
categories: (1) Arab denial of entry or trans- 
it visas to American Jews; (2) Arab boy- 
cott of American Jewish businesses; (3) the 
establishment and subvention of large-scale 
Arab propaganda centers to disseminate 
anti-Semitic literature in the United States. 
Each of these is discussed in detail at a 
later point in this paper. 

Some of these anti-Jewish discriminatory 
practices have been continued over a period 
of years without occasioning more than 
gentle rebuke from any agency of the United 
States. Whatever expressions of disapproval 
have recently been made by our State De- 
partment have tended to be perfunctory and 
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short lived, limited to the writing of notes 
and the routine exchange of correspondence. 
Not once in recent years has this country 
ventured beyond mild protest into any form 
of action. 

Encouraged by this seeming official casual- 
ness, if not indifference, the Arab States 
continue to act virtually as they please in 
the mistreatment of American Jews, per- 
fectly confident that our Government will 
not uphold the rights of its Jewish citizens. 
The apathy and apparent indifference of our 
Government has served not only to intensify 
Arab hostility to Jews within their own ter- 
ritories but to increase and introduce anti- 
Semitism in new and unexpected quarters 
here. 

The most recent illustration of State De- 
partment thinking on these issues may be 
found in the testimony of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on February 24, 
1956. Those portions of Mr. Dulles’ statement 
that are relevant to matters discussed in this 
memorandum are contained in the follow- 
ing colloquy with Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota: 

“Senator HUMPHREY. Speaking of Ameri- 
cans who are in Saudi Arabia, is it true what 
I read in the paper here, and which I spoke 
about in the Senate, and which today the 
Pentagon apparently seems to feel is true, 
but I want to get all departments in on it, to 
the effect that arrangements have been ar- 
rived at between our Government and Saudi 
Arabia under the terms of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Agreement and our air base at Dhahran, 
that certain American personnel are not per- 
mitted to be stationed in Saudi Arabia, 
American personne! of the Jewish faith? 

“Secretary DULLES. It may be. I think that 
for may years, not just in recent years, but 
that running over a long period of years, 
there has been a prohibition on Jews in Saudi 
Arabia. 

“Senator HUMPHREY. I mean Americans; I 
am talking about citizens of the United 
States of America. 

“Secretary DULLES. Iam talking about per- 
sons of Jewish faith. 

“Senator HUMPHREY. Yes; but Americans. 

“Secretary DULLES. Yes, of any nationality. 

“Senator HUMPHREY. Is it true that Ameri- 
can businessmen who may be of the Jewish 
faith are not permitted to engage in com- 
mercial enterprise in Saudi Arabia with our 


agreement and our recognition of that dis- 


crimination? 

“Secretary DULLES. No, not with our agree- 
ment or recognition of it. The King of Saudi 
Arabia regards himself as the primary custo- 
dian of the sacred places of the Moslem faith, 
and they have a long time been extremely 
rigorous in the practice of the Moslem law. 

“I was there—when I was there visiting 
King Ibn Saud, it was during the period of 
the Ramadan, where from the very time the 
sun rises in the morning—and at that time 
of the year it rises very early—auntil it sets at 
night, no one can take a drop of liquid or a 
bite of food, and the former King Ibn Saud 
was an aging feeble man, but he neverthe- 
less stuck rigorously to that, and there is 
another prohibition that applies there also. 
There is not a drop of liquor that is allowed 
to be sold or used in the whole area. 

“Now, they have got some practices which 
we may think curious. 

* * * . * 

“Now, we do not like or approve of or 
acquiesce, except perforce in any such prac- 
tices, such as that, but we do have to recog- 
nize the fact that Saudi Arabia is an ally, 
became an ally in the first instance, through 
the conversations and subsequent communi- 
cations with President Roosevelt, and then 
it was confirmed by President Truman, and 
we have a very special relationship there 
with that Government. 

“That does not mean we approve of all 
its practices at all. It does mean we get 
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along together in a way which is of mutual 
advantage. 

“We, perforce, accommodate ourselves to 
certain practices they have which we do not 
like; they, perhaps, accommodate themselves 
to certain of our idiosyncrasies which they do 
not like, but on the whole, they have a pretty 
arbitrary rule, largely dictated by the strict 
tenets of the Moslem faith.” 

The American Jewish Congress is an or- 

tion of American Jews whose mem- 
bership is generally sympathetic to Israel. 
But our concern over the serious errors in 
national policy and diplomatic judgment dis- 
cussed in this paper does not derive from 
either of these factors. The injury and 
affront we discuss here is sustained by all 
Americans who are currently made witness to 
arrogant Arab violation and disregard of the 
rights of American citizenship. We respect- 
fully submit that the time is past due for our 
diplomatic representatives to resist such en- 
croachments upon American rights with 
firmness and dignity. 

We are not unmindful that much is at 
stake, American officials in high places have 
made it their business to emphasize fre- 
quently that the present unusual solicitude 
in dealing with Arab governments is designed 
to protect military and economic relations 
presumed to be vital to our material in- 
terests. We are told repeatedly that impor- 
tant commercial and industrial undertakings 
remain possible only because of American 
willingness to compromise and to accom- 
modate Arab prejudice. We are warned that 
substantial American interests will be put 
in jeopardy if Arab-American relations are, 
in any way, strained or impaired, It is even 
intimated that we must concede something, 
even at the expense of a certain number of 
our citizens, in order not to risk this eco- 
nomic stake, 

We submit that this view is a perversion 
of traditional and basic American doctrine. 
It reflects a way of thinking that accepts the 
subordination of the rights of citizenship to 
the expediencies of international bargaining 
and that regards the legal incidents of citi- 
zenship as expendable items to be traded 
away. We cannot refrain from adding, 
though we do not believe this paper to be 
the appropriate occasion to argue this point 
at length, that it is doubly deplorable that 
this position should be urged to support a 
course of conduct that is not only morally 
wrong but badly calculated in terms of na- 
tional advantage. We are convinced that a 
realistic appraisal of the economic potential 
of the Middle East will disclose that no legit- 
imate American interest is in real danger 
from Arab rulers who, however fanatic their 
religious hatreds, nevertheless remain hard- 
headed businessmen whose economic ad- 
vancement is wholly dependent upon Ameri- 
can investment dollars. 

Issues of precisely this character are not 
without precedent for the United States. 
The diplomatic history of any great nation 
is the record of its capacity to sustain, or 
its willingness to abandon, those ideals that 
embody its national creed. When confronted 
with a threat to the liberties of its citizens, 
indeed, when forced to choose between con- 
doning exactly the kind of anti-Semitism 
now practiced by the Arab States and risk- 
ing the possibility of economic loss, this 
country did not in the past waiver or equivo- 
cate. For us the claim of freedom has 
always been of greater force and dignity than 
the claim of profit. 

When Woodrow Wilson was advised in 1911 
(as we are now advised respecting the Arab 
States), that there must not be American 
diplomatic intercession against foreign anti- 
Semitism because of possible danger to 
American investment opportunities, he 
stated: 

“There lies a principle back of our life. 
America is not a mere body of traders; it is 
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a body of free men. Our greatness is built 
upon our freedom—is moral, not material. 
We have a great ardor for gain; but we have 
a deep passion for the rights of man. Prin- 
ciples lie back of our action. America would 
be inconceivable without them. These prin- 
ciples are not incompatible with great ma- 
terial prosperity. On the contrary, unless we 
are deeply mistaken, they are indispensable 
to it. We are not willing to have prosperity, 
however, if our fellow citizens must suffer 
contempt for it, or lose the rights that belong 
to every American in order that we may en- 
joy it. The price is too great.” (48 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 497-498 (62d Cong. 2d 
sess., Dec. 6. 1911).) 

Before turning to a detailed examination 
of Arab anti-Semitism in the United States, 
we believe it pertinent, therefore, to con- 
sider briefly past actions taken by this coun- 
try in protest of foreign anti-Semitic ex- 
cesses, 


I. AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC PRECEDENTS 


American diplomats have never been diffi- 
dent in denouncing religious discrimination 
against any American nationals who travel 
abroad. Under the act of July 27, 1868 (15 
Stat. 244) the President of the United States 
and the Department of State are required to 
take immediate action whenever the rights 
of any American citizen are violated or 
threatened by a foreign state. This right of 
protection admits of no religious limitation, 
As stated by Secretary of State Lewis Cass, 
the object of our foreign policy is “not merely 
to protect a Catholic in a Protestant country, 
a Protestant in a Catholic country, a Jew in a 
Christian country, but an American in all 
countries.” (Quoted in J. B. Moore, Ameri- 
can Diplomacy (1905), at p. 135.) 

This diplomatic principle derives from the 
recognition by those charged with determin- 
ing and administering our foreign policy that 
the defense of religious liberty is an insepara- 
ble aspect of all American undertakings. In 
a diplomatic note protesting Austro-Hun- 
garian anti-Semitism directed at the family 
of an American Minister-designate, Secretary 
of State Thomas F. Bayard declared, in 1885: 

“Religious liberty is the chief cornerstone 
of the American system of government, and 
provisions for its security are imbedded in 
the written charter and interwoven in the 
moral fabric of its laws. 

“Anything that tends to invade a right so 
essential and sacred must be carefully guard- 
ed against, and I am satisfied that my coun- 
trymen, ever mindful of the sufferings and 
sacrifices necessary to obtain it, will never 
consent to its impairment for any reason or 
under any pretext whatsoever. 

“It is not believed by the President that a 
doctrine and practice so destructive of re- 
ligious liberty and freedom of conscience, so 
devoid of catholicity, and so opposed to the 
spirit of the age in which we live, can for a 
moment be accepted by the great family of 
civilized nations or be allowed to control 
their diplomatic intercourse. 

“Certain it is, it will never, in my belief, 
be accepted by the people of the United 
States nor by any administration which rep- 
resents their sentiments” (Foreign Relations 
(1885), p. 50). 


A, Czarist Russia 


Perhaps the most noteworthy of all of 
the interpositions by our Government to 
protect the rights of Jewish communities 
from the force and effect of foreign anti- 
Semitic decrees—if only because it is virtu- 
ally on all fours, both in the character of the 
anti-Semitic discrimination and in its at- 
tempted rationale, with the discrimination 
currently practiced by the Arab govern- 
ments—was that made over a period of years 
in protest against Czarist Russia’s expulsion 
and exclusion of American citizens of Jewish 
faith. This intercession with Russia is sig- 
nificant not only because it unequivocally 
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fixed and defined American policy on this 
issue but also because it reflected the ardor 
with which American spokesmen insisted 
upon adherence to principle, even at the risk 
of commercial disadvantage, and in the en- 
thusiasm and unanimity with which the 
people of this country endorsed that stand. 
We submit that neither the State Depart- 
ment nor the general community now should 
be content with any less zealous protection 
of fundamental rights. 

In the 19th century, Russian anti-Semit- 
ism, like Arab anti-Semitism today, was in- 
tense and deeply rooted. The history of the 
Jews in Russia was a catalog of savage and 
bloody assaults upon them, attacks that were 
endorsed, either openly or tacitly, by the 
Russian Government itself. In addition, 
the Czar had promulgated a network of anti- 
Jewish legislation directed nominally at his 
own Jewish subjects but applied without 
distinction to Jews of any nationality who 
found themselves within Russian borders. 
Among these restrictions were rules forbid- 
ding the free entry, travel, or residence of 
Jews in certain parts of the country outside 
the pale of settlement. As a result Ameri- 
can Jews who dared to enter the proscribed 
areas were forcibly expelled by order of the 
Russian authorities, while other Americans, 
non-Jews, but otherwise of identical status, 
were permitted freely to reside, travel, and 
transact business throughout Russia. 

The State Department was thus forced to 
decide, exactly as it is forced to decide now, 
whether it would submit passively to the 
demands of religious prejudice or instead 
would endeavor to enforce throughout the 
world, even in those areas where it might 
be difficult or embarrassing to do so, the 
rights of American citizens of every reli- 
gious persuasion, without distinction or dif- 
ference. The State Department did not a 
hundred years ago hesitate to assume respon- 
sibility for all Americans, including Ameri- 
can Jews, and it would be unconscionable 
and delinquent for any agency of our Govern- 
ment now to do less. 

When protests were made during the 1880's 
that American Jews were systematically 
expelled from certain parts of Russia, re- 
peated attempts were made by American 
diplomats, first by exhortation and moral ar- 
gument, to persuade the Russian Govern- 
ment to adopt a more humane attitude to- 
ward its own Jewish population and to 
extend to American Jews treatment equal in 
all respects to that accorded all other Ameri- 
cans. When these moral entreaties failed, 
this Government moved firmly and decisively 
and abrogated the longstanding and profit- 
able commercial treaty of 1832 between this 
country and Russia, Because of the failure 
of the Czarist regime to refrain from further 
anti-Semitic discrimination against Ameri- 
can Jews, these treaty relations were never 
resumed, 

The mere recital of the facts cannot fully 
disclose the high quality and courage of 
‘statesmanship, fully cognizant of all of 
its responsibilities, that culminated in this 
action. Some of the notes on this question 
prepared and dispatched by our highest dip- 
lomatic officers remain instructive in re- 
minding us of the manner and context in 
which decisions affecting international be- 
havior of this kind must be formulated. 

Among those who were most forthright 
and uncompromising in demanding that the 
Russian Government deal with all Americans 
equally and fairly was John W. Foster, the 
American Minister to St. Petersburg and the 
grandfather of the present Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. It is an unusual family 
and an unusual historical era that permits 
grandfather and grandson during successive 
period to pass directly upon the same urgent 
problem. It is to be hoped that Secretary 
Dulles will reconsider and examine the pre- 
cepts and policies laid down on behalf of the 
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United States by his grandfather, himself 
later to become an eminent Secretary of 
State, and that he will find implicit in those 
policies a moral view and a national commit- 
ment of lasting and enduring force. 

In the late summer of 1880, Henry Pinkos, 
an American Jew who had assumed residence 
in St. Petersburg for several months with 
his wife and family and had established a 
small business there, was expelled from the 
city and the country as soon as his Jewish 
identity became known. Despite efforts by 
American officials to delay execution of his 
expulsion, Mr. Pinkos left Russia without 
awaiting further steps in his behalf. The 
Chargé d'Affaires of the American Legation 
thereupon was disposed to drop the whole 
matter, stating that “there now appears to be 
no necessity for my communicating with the 
Russian Government.” 

Mr. Foster who was then newly appointed 
United States Minister to St. Petersburg and 
the then Secretary of State William N. Evarts, 
were agreed, however, that there was a princi- 
ple in issue that transcended Mr. Pinkos and 
whose significance in no way depended upon 
his physical presence in Russia. Rejecting 
an easy opportunity to evade a difficult and 
troubling issue and disregarding staff sug- 
gestions that we silently absorb the affront to 
our Jewish citizens because the issue had be- 
come moot, Mr. Foster wrote in clear and 
unmistakable terms to Baron Jomini, acting 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

“The Secretary of State instructs me to 
state to Your Excellency that in the presence 
of the fact that an American citizen has been 
ordered to leave Russia on no other ground 
than that he is the professor of a particular 
creed or the holder of certain religious views, 
it becomes the duty of the Government of the 
United States, which impartially seeks to 
protect all of its citizens of whatever origin 
or faith, solemnly, but with all respect to the 
Government of His Imperial Majesty, to pro- 
test. As this order of expulsion is under- 
stood to apply to all foreign Jews, in certain 
cities or localities, at least, of Russia, it is, 
of course, apparent that the same is not di- 
rected specially against the government of 
which Mr. Pinkos is a citizen, and, indeed, 
the longstanding amity which has united the 
interests of Russia with those of the Govern- 
ment of the United States would of itself for- 
bid a remote supposition that such might be 


the case. Notwithstanding this aspect of ` 


the matter the United States could not fail 
to look upon the expulsion of one of its 
citizens from Russia, on the simple ground 
of his religious ideas or convictions, except 
as a grievance, akin to that which Russia 
would doubtless find in the expulsion of one 
of her own subjects from the United States, 
on the ground of his attachment to the faith 
of his fathers” (Foreign Relations, 1880, p. 
881, et seq.). 

It is significant that Mr. Foster's inter- 
cession was not inhibited or deterred by the 
fact that the anti-Semitism practiced by the 
Russian Government was universal and “not 
directed specially against the government of 
which Mr. Pinkos is a citizen.” Mr. Foster 
was aware that the larger interests of the 
United States dictate forthright opposition 
to all religious prejudice aimed at or affect- 
ing Americans whether our citizens are made 
to suffer indignity and insult as part of a 
general campaign of hatred and bigotry or 
directly in their capacity as American na- 
tionals. In either case our citizens are de- 
prived of rights this country is committed to 
protect, and in either case this foreign con- 
duct constitutes an encroachment upon 
American freedoms that must be requited 
and corrected. 

Exactly as Arab extremists seek to manu- 
facture an apology for their terrorism and to 
justify current anti-Jewish excesses as a 
security measure designed to protect them 
from supposed Zionist violence, so did the 
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Czarist regime strive to rationalize its anti- 
Semitic decrees as a protection against a sup- 
posed Jewish insurrection. To this Mr. 
Foster replied: 

“It having been intimated to the Secre- 
tary of State by this Legation that the reason 
of this order may be found in the supposed 
implication of Jews in the plots formed 
against the life of His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor, the Secretary directs me to say 
that, insofar as this may be true, the Gov- 
ernment of Russia has the entire sympathy 
of the Government of the United States in 
all just preventive efforts; and if there ex- 
isted any good evidence that Mr. Pinkos has 
been connected with any of these attempts, 
the Government of the United States could 
not object to this expulsion on that ground. 
But neither the police authorities, in the 
several communications which the members 
of the consulate general and this Legation 
have had with them, in their efforts to ob- 
tain relief for Mr. Pinkos, nor Your Excel- 
lency’s Department, in the notes addressed 
to this Legation on the subject, have ever 
intimated the existence of such a charge. 
Nor does the character of citizens of the 
United States of Jewish faith afford ground 
for the supposition that they would be likely 
to engage in conspiracies or plots against 
the established Government of the country. 
From the foundation of the United States 
as a nation they have been entitled to full 
and unrestricted privileges of citizens, and 
have shown themselves to be peaceable and 
law observing in their conduct, quiet and 
industrious in their habits, and are esteemed 
a valuable portion of the community, so that, 
insofar as the regulation for the expulsion 
of foreign Jews from Russia affects American 
citizens, whatever may be the conduct of 
their coreligionists of this or other countries, 
it is an unjust reflection upon American Jews 
as a class and a discrimination which can- 
not be acquiesced in by my Government” 
(ibid.). 

When these notes were insufficient, Mr. 
Foster continued to press his demands with 
untiring vigor. In a letter to the Secretary 
of State on March 25, 1881, he was the first 
to suggest that this country base its de- 
mands for equal treatment for American 
Jews upon the treaty of 1832 and employ 
natory to that treaty as a means of enforc- 
the influence and status we enjoyed as a sig- 
ing our claims (Foreign Relations, 1881, at 
p. 1012). This device, in fact, became the 
solution finally adopted. 

Mr. Foster enjoyed the support and en- 
couragement of his superiors in the State 
Department. As has already been noted, 
Secretary Evarts first directed Mr. Foster's 
intervention with the Russian Government. 
Upon Secretary Evarts’ death, his successor, 
James G. Blaine, shortly after his appoint- 
ment, unreservedly ratified Foster’s strong 
position. He wrote Foster as follows: 

“Your course appears to have been dis- 
creet, and it is hoped that you will press 
your representations to the successful estab- 
lishment of the principle of religious tolera- 
tion for our citizens peacefully residing or 
traveling abroad, which we as a nation have 
such a deep interest in maintaining. * * * 

“It would be, in the judgment of this gov- 
ernment, absolutely inadmissible that a 
domestic law restraining native Hebrews 
from residence in certain parts of the empire 
might operate to hinder any American citi- 
zen. 93 „* 

“I need hardly enlarge on the point that 
the Government of the United States con- 
cludes its treaties with foreign states for the 
equal protection of all classes of American 
citizens. It can make absolutely no discrim- 
ination between them, whatever be their 
origin or creed. So that they abide by the 
laws, at home or abroad, it must give them 
due protection and expect like protection for 
them. Any unfriendly or discriminatory act 
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against them on the part of a foreign power 
with which we are at peace would call for 
our earnest remonstrance, whether a treaty 
existed or not” (Foreign Relations, 1881, p. 
1030). 

The American people were no less sensitive 
to these deprivations based upon religious 
affiliation. When diplomatic intercession 
alone failed to correct this anti-Semitic dis- 
crimination, the issue became one for gen- 
eral public notice and for more direct execu- 
tive and legislative action. Indeed, it be- 
came a matter of such moment that in his 
speech of acceptance of the Republican nom- 
ination for the Presidency in 1908, William 
H. Taft noted that “in some countries * * + 
distinctions are made in respect to the treat- 
ment of our citizens travelling abroad and 
having passports of our executive, based on 
considerations which are repugnant to the 
principles of our Government and civiliza- 
tion.” He committed his party and admin- 
istration “to make every endeavor to secure 
the solution of such distinctions which in 
our eyes are both needless and opprobrious.” 
(Adler and Margalith, With Firmness in the 
Right (1946), at pp. 281-282.) 

On December 4, 1911, conclusively to dis- 
pose of this issue, Joint Resolution 166 
was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Representative, later Governor, Wil- 
liam Sulzer, of New York. The text of the 
resolution declared: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
people of the United States assert as a funda- 
mental principle that the rights of its citi- 
zens shall not be impaired at home or abroad 
because of race or religion; that the Govern- 
ment of the United States concluded its 
treaties for the equal protection of all classes 
of its citizens, without regard to race or 
religion; that the Government of the United 
States will not be a party to any treaty which 
discriminates, or which by one of the parties 
thereto is so construed as to discriminate 
between American citizens on the ground of 
race or religion; that the Government of 
Russia has violated the treaty between the 
United States and Russia, concluded at St. 
Petersburg, December 18, 1832, refusing to 
honor American passports duly issued to 
American citizens, on account of race and 
religion; that in the judgment of the Con- 
gress the said treaty, for the reasons afore- 
said, ought to be terminated at the earliest 
possible time; that for the aforesaid reasons 
the said treaty is hereby declared to be ter- 
minated and of no further force and effect 
from the expiration of 1 year after date of 
notification to the Government of Russia 
of the terms of this resolution, and that to 
this end the President is hereby charged 
with the duty of communicating such notice 
to the Government of Russia.” 

This resolution was adopted by a vote of 
300 to 1 on December 13, 1911. On December 
15, 1911, Mr. Sazanoff, then Russian Foreign 
Minister, was notified by Secretary of State 
Philander C. Knox that the United States 
had decided to abrogate the treaty of 1832. 

Although this was perhaps the most exten- 
sive action yet undertaken to protect the 
rights of American Jews from foreign anti- 
Semitism it met with immediate and wide- 
spread popular approval, Thus, the Repub- 
lican National Convention of 1912 adopted a 
plank declaring: 

“We approve the action taken by the Pres- 
ident and Congress to secure with Russia, as 
with other countries, a treaty that will 
recognize the absolute right of expatriation, 
and that will prevent all discrimination of 
whatever kind between American citizens, 
whether native born or alien, and regardless 
of race, religion, or previous political al- 
legiance. The right of asylum is a precious 
possession of the people of the United States, 
and it is to be neither surrendered nor re- 
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stricted” (American Jewish Year Book, 1913- 
14, p. 442). 

Almost identical planks were adopted the 
same year by the Democratic and Progressive 
Party Conventions. The American people 
have consistently abjured any suggestion, 
whether by internal decree or foreign treaty, 
that there can be class distinctions among 
American citizens or that there are varying 
degrees of protection to which our citizens 
are entitled. 

B. Switzerland 


One of the earlier intercessions of this 
Government on behalf of American Jews 
abroad perhaps illustrates better than any 
other the personal zeal with which Amer- 
ican statesmen have endeavored to combat 
foreign anti-Semitism. 

In 1853, Theodore S. Fay, then United 
States Minister to Switzerland, was advised 
that Swiss cantons were denying visiting 
rights to American Jews. The Swiss Fed- 
eral Council was willing to interpret liberally 
the treaty of 1850 between the United States 
and Switzerland and to extend to American 
Jews the same rights and privileges granted 
American Christians. Some of the cantons, 
however, persisted in their discrimination 
and refused to permit American Jews to 
establish themselves within their jurisdic- 
tion, 

Mr. Fay became absorbed in the whole 
problem of anti-Jewish prejudices and made 
a detailed study of the condition of the Jews 
in Switzerland and neighboring countries, 
inquiring even into matters ranging far be- 
yond those affecting American Jews. The 
Secretary of State encouraged Mr. Fay in this 
inquiry and notified him that the removal of 
oppressive restrictions upon the Jewish com- 
munity was “a matter which the President 
(Buchanan) has much at heart.” (See Ex. 
Doc. No. 76, House of Representatives, 36th 
Cong., 1st sess., p. 22.) 

As a result of his extensive inquiry and 
investigation, Fay wrote the famous Israelite 
Note, which he circulated among the re- 
spective cantons. The then President of the 
Swiss Confederation, Dr. Furrer, wrote that 
as a result of Fay's note “an immense ma- 
jority of the Council of Zurich is disposed 
to change the legislation respecting the Is- 
raelites in the interest of amity and prog- 
ress” (ibid., p. 77). Many other cantons 
followed and gradually, one after another, 
removed all restrictions against the Jews. 
Thus, because of his personal concern over 
the oppression of religious minorities, an 
American Minister in Switzerland was able 
to play a decisive and crucial role in amend- 
ing the Swiss constitutional system to elim- 
inate all Swiss discrimination because of race 
and religion and, almost singlehandedly, 
was instrumental in restoring to American 
Jews the right to travel throughout that 
part of Europe without restraint or inhibi- 
tion. 

C. Other countries 


Our deep attachment to the concept of 
religious freedom has motivated our Govern- 
ment to urge intercession even in instances 
of religious suppression and persecution that 
did not directly affect citizens of the pro- 
testing states and even if such protest en- 
tailed direct criticism of the internal legis- 
lation of other states, a matter not ordi- 
narily within the purview of any foreign 
power. Thus in the very first representation 
relating to Jews made by the United States 
to any foreign state, Secretary of State John 
Forsyth at the direction of President Van 
Buren, in 1840 in a dispatch to the American 
Consul at Alexandria, Egypt, urged interven- 
tion in behalf of Damascus Jews who had 
been accused of murder. 

Since that time the diplomatic record is 
studded with instances of genuinely altru- 
istic intervention by American officials on 
behalf of persecuted Jewish populations 
abroad. See the account of protests made 
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by the United States Government because of 
local anti-Jewish persecution in Morocco in 
1863 (Adler and Margalith, With Firmness 
in the Right (1946), at 11); In Persia in 
1897 (ibid, at 16); in Syria and Palestine in 
1915 (ibid, at 65); in Italy in 1938 (ibid, at 
386); in North Africa in 1942 (ibid, at 410); 
and in Argentina in 1943 (ibid, at 430). This 
is not even to mention the strenuous protest 
made through every available diplomatic 
medium against the atrocities of Nazi Ger- 
many. Indeed, the sense of revulsion against 
the barbarities of the Nazis and their at- 
tempt to import racial doctrines into the 
United States was one of America’s moral 
armaments in the days of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt (ibid., at p. 348 et seq.). 

This brief review of American diplomatic 
practice indicates a continuing course of 
conduct by American foreign officers ex- 
tending over 100 years to protest religious 
persecution by foreign states adversely affect- 
ing American citizens. 

It is therefore both disappointing and dis- 
turbing that Secretary Dulles’ recent testi- 
mony intimates that the United States in 
effect has acquiesced and yielded to the de- 
mands of current Arab and anti-Jewish ag- 
gression, even to the point of sacrificing some 
of the protection legally due its citizens. We 
do not believe it an adequate justification 
that this retreat has been undertaken in the 
hope of finding a way in which the Arab 
countries and the United States may live 
together in a manner which presumably is 
to their mutual advantage. We do not be- 
lieve that the American people will concur 
in this bargain or will endorse or accept any 
diplomatic approach that requires the United 
States to hold the rights of its citizens less 
dear than did our predecessors. We are 
convinced that the only reason this position 
could ever have been suggested is that the 
full measure of American concessions re- 
quired to meet the demands of Arab bigotry 
has not been completely understood. It is 
in the hope of correcting this general lack 
of information that this paper has been com- 
piled. We are convinced that once the facts 
are fully and publicly stated, the people of 
this country and those who have been ap- 
pointed to guide its foreign relations will 
be in a better position to assess and evaluate 
those factors that must dictate our future 
conduct if the freedoms of all our citizens 
are to be assured. 


II. CURRENT ARAB ANTI-JEWISH PRACTICES 


The discriminatory actions practiced by 
the Arab countries under the direction of 
the Arab League fall into three categories: 
A, the denial of entry or transit visas to 
American Jews; b, the commercial boycott 
of American Jewish businesses; c, the estab- 
lishment and subvention of large-scale Arab 
propaganda centers to disseminate anti- 
Semitic literature in the United States. Each 
of these three practices is discussed below. 


A. Denial of entry or transit visas to American 
Jews 


In recent years various Arab countries in- 
cluding Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Saudi 
Arabia have sought to extend and promote 
their programs of domestic anti-Semitism 
by promulgating a rule flatly prohibiting the 
issuance of entry permits and travel visas 
to American citizens who are Jews. This 
discrimination extends to Government offi- 
cials and to members of the United States 
Armed Forces, A number of invidious con- 
sequences have flowed from this Arab policy: 
American State laws against discrimination 
in employment have beeen openly and re- 
peatedly flouted, and recruiting for employ- 
ment, even on defense contracts paid for by 
American taxpayers, has been conducted on 
a discriminatory basis because of Arab re- 
fusal to admit American Jewish workers. 
Thus, Arab bigotry has already forced its 
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way across our own borders and infected our 
own domestic practices. 
(1) Restrictions Against Military Personnel 

On May 20, 1955, a chaplain serving in the 
United States Air Force wrote Senator HER- 
BERT H. LEHMAN: 

“United States Air Forces Europe (USAFE) 
Manual 30-1, dated June 1953 deals with 
‘Clearance and Documentations for Leave 
and Duty Travel' for members of the United 
States Air Force. In section XXVI, para- 
graph 3, we read: ‘Individuals of Jewish 
faith or descent are strictly barred entrance 
to or transit of Saudi Arabia. Further, any 

containing an Israeli visa will not 
be honored.’ 

“In section XIII, paragraph 3c we read: 
‘Individuals of the Hebrew race will not be 
issued visas or admitted to Jordan.’ 

“By restricting the travels of a Jewish serv- 
iceman on military aircraft, the Military Air 
Transport Service (MATS), a lawful agency 
of the Government of the United States of 
America, subjects itself to the bigoted re- 
ligious doctrines of a foreign power.” 

This letter elicited the following reply on 
June 20, 1955, from Harold B. Talbott, then 
Secretary of the Air Force, to whom it was 
forwarded by Senator LEHMAN: 

“The countries of Saudi Arabia and Jor- 
dan for purposes of internal security will not 
issue a visa for persons of the Hebrew race. 
This restriction is not only applicable to 
American citizens, but applies to Jewish peo- 
ple of all nations. Further, Arabic coun- 
tries, specifically Saudi Arabia and Jordan, 
will not issue a visa to any person regard- 
less of race, if the passport of the individual 
is stamped with any marking which would 
indicate that the traveler had visited Israel 
prior to the application for entrance into 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan. 

“These restrictions are promulgated and 
enforced by the Arabic countries and are 
not within the prerogative of the State De- 
partment or the military to change. 

“The only exception to the above pro- 
cedures is when the traveler receives special 
permission from the Arabic Government 
concerned to enter that country.” 

Senator LEHMAN wrote to Mr. Talbott on 
July 12, 1955: 

“I have your letter of June 20. I am 
aware of the practice of the Governments 
of Saudi Arabia and Jordan in barring en- 
trance to persons of Jewish faith. I had 
hoped, however, that the appropriate de- 
partments of the United States Govern- 
ment would work ceaselessly against any 
such regulation insofar as it affects Ameri- 
can citizens. I was especially shocked to 
know that American GI's who happen to be 
of the Jewish faith are likewise discrimi- 
nated against. I hoped that far from sim- 
ply taking cognizance of the matter, the Air 
Force would use its influence to the extent 
possible to see, that this discrimination was 
not practiced against Americans who were 
serving their country in the Air Force.” 

Secretary Talbott’s answer, dated July 20, 
1955, exhibits an odd lack of concern: 

“The Air Force is cognizant of the situa- 
tion concerning restriction of travel to mem- 
bers of the Jewish faith to Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan. However, it must be recognized 
that we are dealing with a tradition of long 
standing, and in all probabilities, will take 
much effort and time on the part of all 
governmental agencies, including the Air 
Force, to try and work out a satisfactory solu- 
tion with the countries concerned. The Air 
Force together with governmental agencies, 
has worked ceaselessly to abrogate regula- 
tions of this nature put into effect by foreign 
governments which affect American citizens. 
Unfortunately, as indicated in my previous 
letter, these restrictions or regulations are 
promulgated and enforced by foreign coun- 
tries and are not within the prerogative of 
the Air Force to change.” 
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When, on February 24 of this year Secre- 
tary Dulles was specifically asked by mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee 
whether, pursuant to the terms of the Mutual 
Security Agreement between this country 
and Saudi Arabia, American Army personnel 
of the Jewish faith were not permitted to 
be stationed at the Dhahran Air Base, the 
Secretary replied,“It may be.” We question 
Mr. Dulles’ apparent belief that his further 
statement “over a long period of years there 
has been a prohibition on Jews in Saudi 
Arabia” can be a sufficient explanation for 
this Government’s tolerance of foreign dis- 
qualification of American military personnel 
because of their religious beliefs. 

We submit that continued collaboration 
in the exclusion of Jewish servicemen invites 
manifold invasion of the rights of American 
citizenship. If we accept the principle that 
foreign states are to be permitted to pass 
upon the religious qualification of any Amer- 
ican in military service stationed abroad, 
reaching down even to the level of private 
soldier, then we necessarily become party 
to the negation of the constitutional concept 
of religious freedom and religious privacy. 
We should then be required to screen and 
survey the religious convictions of prospec- 
tive public officials who may otherwise be 
fully competent and qualified. We would 
then be able to employ as our representatives 
abroad, whether as ambassador, technician, 
soldier, or clerk, only those whose religious 
beliefs correspond favorably to those of some 
foreign ruler. In contravention of express 
constitutional prohibitions, we should in- 
evitably be obliged to impose a religious test 
for public office. The logical extension of 
this approach would require, obviously, that 
any emissary of this country sent, for exam- 
ple, to Communist countries should be re- 
quired to pass Communist tests of non- 
religious fitness. The absurdity and inequity 
of this practice seems patent. 

That the first amendment to the United 
States Constitution obligates this country to 
refrain from entering into any treaty or 
agreement that might serve as an instru- 
ment for discriminating against any group 
of American citizens by limiting their right 
freely to travel abroad because of their reli- 
gious convictions was plainly stated by Clif- 
ton R. Breckinridge, American Minister to St. 
Petersburg in 1895 in a note to the Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Replying to a 
Russian contention that the American Con- 
stitution could not apply to Russian domes- 
tic legislation and therefore could not be 
invoked to interfere with treaty arrange- 
ments between the two States, the American 
minister declared: 

“Our Constitution does not say that Con- 
gress shall not make a law simply ‘prohibit- 
ing’ or ‘authorizing’ a religious exercise or 
belief, as Your Excellency seems to under- 
stand. 

“It says that ‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, nor 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’ Cer- 
tainly if a law deprives any people or persons 
of a certain faith, because of that faith, of 
all or of any part of the rights, privileges, and 
immunities enjoyed by any other citizen, or 
class of citizens, it is made ‘respecting’ that 
religion, and it militates against the ‘free 
exercise thereof,’ as much so as if the sect 
had been mentioned in the title of the act 
and the consequences had been named as 
pains and penalties for the conscientious be- 
lief and observances entertained and prac- 
ticed” (Foreign Relations, 1895, p. 1066). 

We suggest that a proper attitude, one 
consonant with the requirements of our Con- 
stitution and with our own national temper, 
is reflected in the action of the United States 
in the one prior time in its history when one 
of its representatives was found unacceptable 
by a foreign country because of admittedly 
religious factors. 
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(a) The Keiley precedent 

In May 1885 President Grover Cleveland 
appointed Mr. Anthony M. Keiley, of Vir- 
ginia, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States at 
Vienna. The United States was informed, 
however, that Mr. Keiley would be unaccept- 
able to the Austrian Government because 
“the position of a foreign envoy wedded to a 
Jewess by civil marriage would be untenable 
and even impossible in Vienna” (Foreign Re- 
lations, 1885, p. 48). 

Secretary of State Bayard replied in un- 
mistakable language: 

“The supreme law of this land expressly 
declares that ‘no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States,’ and by 
the same authority it is declared that Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.“ 

* * * . * 


“It is not within the power of the President 
nor of the Congress, nor of any judicial tri- 
bunal in the United States, to take or even 
hear testimony, or in any mode to inquire 
into or decide upon the religious belief of any 
official, and the proposition to allow this to 
be done by any foreign Government is neces- 
sarily and a fortiori inadmissible. 

“To suffer an infraction of this essential 
principle would lead to a disfranchisement 
of our citizens because of their religious be- 
lief, and thus impair or destroy the most im- 
portant end which our constitution of gov- 
ernment was intended to secure. 

. * * * * 


“The case we are now considering is that 
of an envoy of the United States, unques- 
tionably fitted, morally and intellectually, 
and who has been duly accredited to a 
friendly government, toward which he is 
thoroughly well affected; who in accordance 
with the laws of this country, has long since 
contracted and has maintained an honorable 
marriage, and whose presence near the for- 
eign government in question is objected to 
by its agents on the sole ground that his 
wedded wife is alleged to entertain a re- 
ligious faith which is held by very many of 
the most honored and valued citizens of the 
United States. 

“It is not believed by the President that 
a doctrine and practice so destructive of re- 
ligious liberty and freedom of conscience, so 
devoid of catholicity, and so opposed to the 
spirit of the age in which we live can for a 
moment be accepted by the great family of 
civilized nations or be allowed to control 
their diplomatic intercourse. 

“Certain it is, it will never, in my belief, be 
accepted by the people of the United States, 
nor by any administration which represents 
their sentiments” (Foreign Relations, 1885, 
p. 48). 

The Austrian Government thereupon 
changed the ground of its opposition to a 
supposed “want of political tact evinced on 
his (Mr. Keiley’s) part on a former occasion, 
in consequence of which a friendly power 
declined to receive him; and upon the cer- 
tainty that his domestic relations preclude 
that reception of him by Vienna society, 
which we judge desirable for the representa- 
tives of the United States with which power 
we wish to continue the friendly relations 
existing between the two Governments” 
(Foreign Relations, 1885, p. 55). 

This country, however, was not deceived 
by these representations and refused to ap- 
point an envoy in Mr. Keiley's stead. The 
position of this Government was that the 
acts of Austria and her ministers in this case 
would require this country to agree to per- 
mit Austria to reserve for herself the right 
to prescribe a religious test for office in the 
United States and that this could never be 
found acceptable by the people of this coun- 
try. In his annual message to Congress, 
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December 8, 1885, President Cleveland re- 
viewed the entire case: 

“Question has arisen with the Government 
of Austria-Hungary touching the representa- 
tion of the United States at Vienna. Having, 
under my constitutional prerogative, ap- 
pointed an estimable citizen of unimpeach- 
able probity and competence as Minister at 
that court, the Government of Austria-Hun- 
gary invited this Government to take cog- 
nizance of certain exceptions, based upon 
allegations against the personal acceptability 
of Mr. Keiley, the appointed envoy, asking 
that in view thereof, the appointment should 
be withdrawn. The reasons advanced were 
such as could not be acquiesced in, without 
violation of my oath of office and the pre- 
cepts of the Constitution, since they neces- 
sarily involved a limitation in favor of a for- 
eign government upon the right of selection 
by the Executive, and required such an ap- 
plication of a religious test as a qualification 
for office under the United States as would 
have resulted in the practical disfranchise- 
ment of a large class of our citizens and the 
abandonment of a vital principle in our Gov- 
ernment. The Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment finally decided not to receive Mr. Keiley 
as the envoy of the United States, and that 
gentleman has since resigned his commis- 
sion, leaving the post vacant. I have made 
no new nomination, and the interests of this 
Government in Vienna are now in the care 
of the secretary of legation, acting as chargé 
d'afaires ad interim” (Foreign Relations, 
1885, p. iv). 


(b) The Government plea of noninterference 


Unquestionably the qualification of an am- 
bassadorial appointee depends in consider- 
able measure upon his standing in the coun- 
try in which he is designated to serve. It 
is not diplomatic custom for any state to 
impose an unwelcome envoy upon another. 
The grant of diplomatic standing normally 
is regarded as the exclusive prerogative of 
the host state. This country nevertheless 
felt that the exercise of religious prejudice 
in the Keiley case was a matter of sufficient 
importance to override all considerations of 
diplomatic practice. How much greater an 
affront is it, therefore, for the Arab States 
to dictate to our Armed Forces with respect 
to the religious affiliations of our military 
personnel ordered to serve in our defense in- 
stallations in Arab lands. The religious be- 
liefs of members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States can be no business of the Arab 
countries and it is a gross invasion of the 
constitutional guaranties of religious free- 
dom for any agency of this Government to 
agree to the exclusion of Jewsh servicemen, 
or indeed Jewish public officials of any rank, 
from acting on behalf of their country any- 
where in the world. 

It is plainly no argument to allege, as Sec- 
retary Talbott alleges, that since these re- 
strictions on the entry of Jewish military 
personnel are enforced by the Arab countries 
they are “not within the prerogative of the 
State Department or the military to change.” 
Matters that impinge so directly upon the 
welfare and liberty of American citizens 
cannot thus be so immunized from American 
intervention. It should be remembered that 
upon proper occasion the United States has 
not been unwilling to instruct its diplomatic 
emissaries abroad to take action with re- 
spect to matters that entail criticism of the 
internal activities of another state, some- 
thing that is not within the ordinary pur- 
view of normal diplomatic conduct. Thus, 
on November 22, 1881, in seeking to persuade 
Great Britain to join in protest against Rus- 
sian anti-Semitic discrimination, Secretary 
of State Blaine wrote James Russell, then 
United States Minister at London: 

“I am well aware that the domestic enact- 
ments of a state toward its own subjects is 
not generally regarded as a fit matter for the 
intervention of another independent power. 
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But when such enactments directly affect the 
liberty and property of foreigners who resort 
to a country under the supposed guaranty 
of treaties framed for the most liberal ends, 
when the conscience of an alien owing no 
allegiance whatever to the local sovereignty, 
is brought under the harsh yoke of bigotry or 
prejudice which bows the necks of the na- 
tives, and when enlightened appeals made to 
humanity, to the principles of just reciproc- 
ity and to the advancing spirit of the age, in 
behalf of tolerance, are met with intimations 
of a purpose to still further burden the un- 
happy sufferers and so to necessarily increase 
the disability of foreigners of like creed * * * 
it becomes in a high sense a moral duty to 
our citizens and to the doctrines of religious 
freedom we so strongly uphold, to seek proper 
protection for those citizens and tolerance 
for their creed, in foreign lands, even at the 
risk of criticism of the municipal laws of 
other states” (Kohler, The United States and 
German Jewish Prosecutions, pp. 40-41). 

It always will remain possible to search out 
reasons for not acting but the present prim 
and circumspect regard for every legalism 
that might justify American indifference 
must be contrasted with the attitude of for- 
mer Secretary of State William N. Evarts. 
He did not hesitate to employ the power of 
his high office to instruct an American consul 
in Morocco that while intervention by this 
country in behalf of Jews who are Moorish 
subjects ordinarily might be considered im- 
proper, “Still, there might be cases in which 
humanity would dictate a disregard of tech- 
nicalities, if your influence would shield 
Hebrews from oppression.” (Letters of Secre- 
tary Evarts, March 20, 1878, quoted in J. B. 
Moore, American Diplomacy (1905), page 
349.) We are forced to conclude that Ameri- 
can diplomatic intervention against the Arab 
States is more likely deterred by lack of will 
than by lack of legal warrant. 


(2) Restrictions Upon Private Travel 


In the face of this official indifference to- 
ward limitations imposed upon the right to 
travel of military and Government person- 
nel, it is hardly surprising that travel re- 
strictions against American Jews who are 
merely private citizens should continue with 
almost no comment. The Passport Division 
of the Department of State expressly in- 
forms applicants for passports that persons 
of Jewish faith will be denied the right to 
visit Arab lands. Information supplied to 
passengers departing America aboard ships 
of the American Export Lines, which during 
cruises touch ports in Arab countries, de- 
clares that persons of Jewish faith or Jewish 
name (sic) will be denied certain cruise 
travel privileges in Arab countries freely 
available to other passengers. Airlines regu- 
larly traveling to Arab countries contain no- 
tations in their schedules indicating that 
Jewish passengers will not be allowed to dis- 
embark at Arab ports of entry. 

This regular withholding of travel privi- 
leges by Arab officials in this country from 
American citizens of Jewish faith is demean- 
ing and introduces a discordant and dis- 
sonant note in a free community. Thus, in 
1895 Acting Secretary of State Alvey A. Adee 
reminded the American Minister at St. Pe- 
tersburg that the refusal of Russian consuls 
to grant visas to American Jews was of con- 
tinuing concern to this country if only be- 
cause of the impact and effect of this prac- 
tice within our own borders. Mr. Adee 
wrote: 

“Apart from the constitutional objections 
to the discrimination made by Russian con- 
sular officers against American Jews, this 
Government can never consent that a class 
embracing many of its most honored and 
valuable citizens shall within its territory 
be subjected to invidious and disparaging 
distinctions of the character implied in re- 
fusing to visé their passports. For, not- 
withstanding Prince Lobanow's suggestion 
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that his Government's consular regulation 
upon the subject under consideration does 
not apply to all Israelites and therefore can- 
not be regarded as a discrimination against 
them on religious grounds, the fact remains 
that the interrogatories propounded to ap- 
plicants for the consular visé relate to re- 
ligious faith, and upon the response depends 
the consul's actions. 

“Viewed in the light of an invidious dis- 
crimination tending to discredit and humil- 
iate American Jews in the eyes of their fel- 
low citizens, it is plain that the action of 
Russian consular officers does produce 
its effect within American territory, and not 
exclusively in Russian jurisdiction” (Foreign 
Relations, 1895, p. 1067). 

The denial of visas to Jews by Arab coun- 
tries, moreover, frequently has a more se- 
rious consequence than the mere withhold- 
ing of travel for pleasure. Arab anti-Semi- 
tism has been made the occasion and excuse 
for anti-Jewish discrimination in hiring 
practices in this country, in direct contra- 
vention of the purpose and policy of State 
fair employment practices legislation, 

(a) SCAD and private employment 

In 1950 a help-wanted advertisement in- 
serted by a private employment agency in 
New York City newspapers sought welders 
for foreign service. When applicants for 
these positions were interrogated about their 
religious beliefs, a complaint was filed with 
the New York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination charging that these inquiries 
constituted an unlawful employment prac- 
tice. 

The State Commission reported: 

“Investigation disclosed that the welders 
were being recruited by a sub-contractor of 
the Arabian American Oil Co. for work 
on a pipeline in one of the Arabian coun- 
tries, and that a visa from the Arabian Goy- 
ernment was a prerequisite to employment, 

“The investigating commissioner was in- 
formed by the Arabian American Oil Co. 
that the Arabian Government does not 
issue visas to persons of the Jewish faith. 
The company advised that it had an under- 
standing with the Arabian Government to 
screen all prospective employees for work in 
Arabia before they applied for Arabian visas, 
for the purpose of excluding persons of the 
Jewish faith to whom visas will not be 
granted. The respondent urged the Com- 
mission not to take any action which would 
jeopardize this agreement in view of con- 
siderations important to the international 
interests and security of the United States. 

“Pursuant to Commission policy to seek 
confirmation of the facts upon which the 
existence of a bona fide occupational quali- 
fication is predicated, the investigating com- 
missioner communicated with the United 
States Department of State. He was advised 
by the Political Adviser for the Office of 
African and Near Eastern Affairs that as a 
result of the recent conflict between the 
Arabian countries and Israel, the Arabian 
governments refuse to grant visas to persons 
of the Jewish faith for work in any of the 
Arabian countries. This representative of 
the Department of State stressed the im- 
portance of not having anything interfere 
with the existing relationship between the 
Arabian Government and the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Co., explaining that this relationship 
was the basis for the harmony between this 
Government and the Arabian Government 
and should it be disturbed in any way the 
international interests of the United States 
would be seriously affected.“ (Report of 
Progress, 1950, New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination, pp. 47-48.) 

As a result of State Department interven- 
tion, the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination found these employment 
practices not violative of State law. Two 
factors are worthy of note in this report. 
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First, it is Indicative of the contagious ef- 
fect of religious bigotry that an American 
employer in New York should enter into an 
understanding with Arabian Governments to 
screen American citizens who are candidates 
for employment “for the purpose of exclud- 
ing persons of the Jewish faith.” Thus, in 
direct contradiction of the intention and 
purpose of existing State fair employment 
practices legislation American employers are 
induced and even compelled to undertake 
religious inquiries and to fix religious stand- 
ards as a qualification in hiring practices. 

Secondly, it is shocking that a representa- 
tive of the Department of State (should 
have) stressed the importance of not having 
anything interfere with the existing relation- 
ship between the Arab Government and the 
Arabian American Oil Co.” It should be re- 
membered that the “anything” that might in 
this case have disturbed this relationship 
‘would have been a demand for the full and 
equal protection of the rights of American 
citizens. It is bad statesmanship as well as 
bad principle that our traditional concept of 
equal protection should be abandoned for the 
purpose of furthering certain commercial 
transactions, whether they be with the Arab- 
ign American. Oil Co., or with anyone else. It 
is not true that the American people are will- 
ing to maintain contractual arrangements for 
international exchange of commodities, 
whatever they may be, when such arrange- 
ments are made contingent upon imple- 
menting in our own community the religious 
or racial hatreds and prejudices of foreign 
governments. Private deals cannot be sanc- 
tioned when they are made at the cost of 
national ideals. 


(b) Defense contracts abroad 


It is even more disturbing that Arab anti- 
Semitism has been made the occasion for 
the practice of religious discrimination by 
United States Army contractors engaged in 
defense projects, projects paid for by all the 
American people. The New York Times of 
February 2, 1952, reported that Maj. Gen. 
G. J. Nold, Deputy Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, testified before a Senate sub- 
committee that New York workers were not 
recruited by Army contractors for building 
military bases in Arab countries because the 
contractors believed a large number of New 
York applicants would be of Jewish origin 
and, if hired, would be resented by the Arabs 
and possibly be in personal danger. It is not 
surprising that this was precisely the argu- 
ment advanced by Russian Foreign Minister 
Prince Lobanow in 1895 to justify his govern- 
ment's refusal to visé the passports of Amer- 
ican Jews, explaining that his country’s at- 
titude was essentially philanthropic, serving 
to warn American Jews while they were still 
in the United States and thus save them from 
“difficulties and dangers which they would 
encounter later if they had not been ad- 
vised.” (Adler and Margalith, op. cit, supra, 
at 250.) In any event, either forgetful of 
SCAD’s prior ruling or uncertain whether 
the Army would be granted the same special 
license to discriminate previously accorded 
the Arabian American Oil Co., the New York 
State Employment Service had informed the 
airbase contractors that they must operate 
in conformity with the State law against 
discrimination in employment and could not 
screen out Jewish applicants for the jobs. 
General Nold testified that the contractors 
thereafter simply avoided the New York labor 
market and recruited their entire work force 
in the Middle West. 

In response to an inquiry by the chairman 
of the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination, the then Secretary of the 
Army, Frank Pace, Jr. on March 3, 1952, 
wrote: 

“The charge that the Army has refused 
to recruit workers from New York for con- 
struction work in Afab countries because 
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New York law prohibits discrimination in 
the hiring of workers has resulted from the 
recent testimony of the Deputy Chief of 
Engineers before the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee, The Deputy Chief of Engi- 
neers there testified that a problem existed 
in recruiting people of the Jewish faith for 
work in Arab countries. Insofar as this 
testimony indicated that there were problems 
in recruiting Jewish workers for every coun- 
try having an Arab population, the state- 
ments of the Deputy Chief of Engineers were 
broader than the facts justified. Although 
his testimony was not so limited, actually 
the Deputy Chief of Engineers was cognizant 
of the recruitment problem with respect to 
the country of Saudi Arabia. The situation 
there, however, is not one caused by Corps of 
Engineers contractors. These contractors 
have not discriminated against qualified 
Jewish workers for Saudi Arabian projects, 
They are willing to recruit workers of this 
faith; however, these workers are unable to 
obtain the required visas from Saudi 
Arabia.” 

This comment by Secretary Pace is charac- 
teristic of official nonchalance and indiffer- 
ence to this problem. It reflects the too fre- 
quently held view that mere reference to Arab 
anti-Semitism is all that is necessary to con- 
done American collaboration in discrimina- 
tory acts. During the course of his letter to 
the chairman of the State commission, the 
Secretary claimed that contractors recruiting 
workers in the United States for military 
construction in North Africa by and large 
conform to the policies laid down by Presi- 
dent Truman barring discrimination based 
on race, creed, color, and national origin; 
but he also admitted, somewhat coolly, that 
contractors do, in fact, discriminate against 
workers of Jewish faith in recruiting for mili- 
tary construction in Saudi Arabia. Govern- 
ment agencies as well as individual contrac- 
tors usually disclaim any discriminatory in- 
tent, even loudly assert that exclusion of 
Jewish employees is contrary to their own 
wishes and forced upon them because Jews 
are refused visas for entry into Saudi Arabia. 
But the net result is no less an instance of 
discrimination in Government contracts, in 
clear, open, and undeniable violation of 
standing Executive orders. 


(c) State Department passivity 

More is required of the State and Defense 
Departments than mere passive recognition 
of existing facts. Regretably, Secretary of 
State Dulles, like his associates, appears 
largely undisturbed by the Arab policy of dis- 
crimination against American Jews. During 
his testimony on February 24, 1956, before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
response to a question relating to our en- 
dorsement of discrimination against Amer- 
ican Jewish businessmen, Secretary Dulles 
found it appropriate to refer to the religious 
requirements of Moslem law and to indulge 
in analogies concerning Moslem dietary cus- 
toms. The general temper of Secretary 
Dulles’ reply may perhaps be evident in his 
concluding comments that the Arabs “have 
some practices which we may think curious, 
We, perforce, accommodate ourselves 
to certain practices they have which we do 
not like; they, perhaps, accommodate them- 
selves to certain of our idiosyncrasies which 
they do not like, but on the whole, they 
have a pretty arbitrary rule largely dictated 
by the strict tenets of the Moslem faith.” 

It ordinarily might be supposed that the 
practice of religious discrimination against 
American nationals is not a mere “curious 
practice” to be likened to exotic dietary hab- 
its, nor would it ordinarily be thought prop- 
erly comparable by an American Secretary of 
State to folk “idiosyncrasies” of our own to 
which the Arabs might conceivably object. 
At issue are national policies that impose 
serious penalties upon many American citi- 
zens and these cannot lightly be dismissed 
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as quaint, almost charming, eccentricities 
which we need not trouble to regard seriously. 

The occasional objections made by the 
State Department to this practice of religious 
discrimination thus far have been palpably 
inadequate. For all of its perfunctory assur- 
ances, the State Department has never indi- 
cated the precise nature of its protests or 
whether those protests when conveyed were 
pursued with vigor and persistence. Nor has 
Secretary Dulles, or any other Department 
spokesman, ever suggested any further course 
of conduct should our protests, as seems in- 
evitable at present, continue to go unheeded. 

The right to travel and to go abroad is 
a right much treasured and desired, and if 
the Arab States were suddenly to close their 
doors to all Americans we should unques- 
tionably deem it to be an affront and un- 
friendly act. We can properly be no less af- 
fronted when the Arab countries single out 
one group of Americans to whom they ber 
their borders solely because of religious affili- 
ation. And it becomes doubly unconscion- 
able when this practice, abetted by American 
participation, becomes the prelude and apol- 
ogy for imposing economic penalties against 
American Jewish citizens, 

It would seem, at the very least, that if 
any American citizens are barred from entry 
to any Arab States for religious reasons, this 
Government, with the exception of necessary 
and authorized diplomatic personnel, should 
prohibit all citizens from Arab countries 
from entry here. There is ample precedent 
for such a move. Section 243 (g) (7) of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952 authorizes this country 
to refuse any further immigration from those 
states who are unwilling to accept return 
of their nationals who are deported from 
the United States. Surely the crude religious 
discrimination practiced by the Arab coun- 
tries is at least as significant a cause for 
invoking this reciprocal prohibition. ‘There 
is no tenable reason for the United States 
to continue to receive immigration from 
countries who capriciously and arbitrarily 
deny an equivalent right to a considerable 
section of our own citizens. It is a well- 
established principle that no foreign gov- 
ernment can with impunity discriminate 
between one American passport and another. 
That principle needs now to be implemented. 


III. BOYCOTT OF AMERICAN JEWISH BUSINESSES 


It is generally conceded that pursuant to a 
directive of the Arab League there is at pres- 
ent an Arab boycott of businesses throughout 
the world that have representatives or 
branches in Israel or that maintain com- 
mercial relations with Israeli firms, however 
small these transactions may be. This is 
evidenced by a recent statement by the 
Traqi Consul in New York, Gen. A. K. Gailani, 
asserting that: 

“Our policy is that all firms, be they Chris- 
tain, Jew, or Moslem, are not allowed to do 
business with the Arab countries if they 
have a subsidiary or branch in Israel. This 
was a decision of the Arab League, not of 
Iraq alone, and the reason is that Israel is 
at war with the Arab countries.” (New York 
Post, February 3, 1956.) 

An article recently appearing in the For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, published by the 
United States Department of Commerce, fur- 
ther confirms this fact: 

“Member states of the Arab League have 
agreed to take the following actions in imple- 
mentation of their boycott against countries 
having relations with both Israel and the 
Arab countries, the Iraq Government has 
informed diplomatic missions in Baghdad. 

“Imports of products from foreign coun- 
tries will be banned if the companies have 
branches or assembly plants in Israel; if their 
general agents or regional offices in the Mid- 
dle East are located in Israel; or if Israeli 
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companies are granted the privilege of using 
trade names, 

“Foreign companies, bodies, and estab- 
lishments, both public and private, having 
shares in Israeli firms or plants, will be pro- 
hibited from carrying out business in the 
Arab countries. 

“Regularly scheduled foreign steamships 
passing through Arab ports on both-way 
trips will not be allowed to anchor in an 
Israeli port on either journey. Exceptions 
are world tourist steamships, provided the 
Arab States through which they are to pass 
are notified in advance of their names and 
dates of departure—Embassy Baghdad” 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, vol. 51, No. 1, 
January 4, 1956). 

There is irrefutable evidence, moreover, 
that this anti-Israel boycott has now been 
expanded into a blacklisting of all busi- 
nesses throughout the world, whether or not 
they have branches in Israel, that are owned 
by Jews, employ Jews, or even subscribe to 
Jewish philanthropic activities. According 
to the Economic Bulletin of the Arab League 
(Cairo), there are now 162 Jewish firms on 
the blacklist: 45 are British, 44 American, 
23 French, 14 Swiss; 11 are in Argentina, 10 
in Canada, 8 in Belgium, 6 in Holland, and 1 
in Australia. Despite the occasional camou- 
flages that have been attempted, the char- 
acter of this economic reprisal is now suffi- 
ciently clear as to leave no doubt whatever 
as to its anti-Semitic purposes. 

The boycott is conducted by cooperation 
of a number of the member states of the 
Arab League. The Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment has been the most active and con- 
sistent in this connection in the United 
States although other Arab States have also 
participated with increasing frequency. 


A. Saudi Arabian boycott 


The American Jewish Congress has in its 
possession correspondence from Arab firms 
located in Saudi Arabia, canceling contracts 
with American Jewish businesses because of 
a directive promulgated by the Saudi Ara- 
bian Chamber of Commerce, but unques- 
tionably inspired by the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment, instructing Saudi Arabian firms to 
discontinue all relations with businesses 
abroad owned or controlled by Jews or that 
employ Jews. These letters state that any 
contract negotiated in violation of this di- 
rective will be subject to summary cancel- 
lation and that any merchandise imported 
into Saudi Arabia from firms employing 
Jews abroad will run the risk of confisca- 
tion. The Saudi Arabian Government evi- 
dently requires its domestic import com- 
panies to obtain affirmative and positive as- 
surances that their business associates abroad 
are free of all Jewish connections. 

The claim has been adduced by repre- 
sentatives of the State Department among 
others that this boycott is not by any official 
agency in Saudi Arabia but only by private 
individuals. This contention must be 
weighed against the undisputed fact that 
Saudi Arabia is an absolute despotism with- 
out any semblance of representative govern- 
ment. It is unthinkable that any influen- 
tial agency in that country could issue policy 
directives without the prior knowledge and 
approval of responsible officials. Moreover, 
no body other than the government itself 
would possess authority to confiscate in- 
coming shipments. The Government of 
Saudi Arabia has plenary authority to impose 
conditions on international transactions and 
it must be concluded that, despite the nom- 
inal denials glibly issued by their spokesmen 
and consular representatives in the United 
States, Saudi Arabian Government Officials 
themselves have stipulated and directed the 
anti-Jewish restrictions now invoked. 

The nature of the discrimination is clearly 
reflected in the following excerpts from let- 
ters in our files received by American firms 
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owned by Jews from their Saudi Arabian 
customers. The names of the recipients and 
senders of these letters are not here dis- 
closed in order not to disturb other com- 
mercial relations these firms may have. Pho- 
tostatic copies of the letters, however, are 
in American Jewish Congress possession. 

January 3, 1952: 

“We very much regret to inform you that 
our Government has duly published a notice 
announcing that any importers of Saudi 
Arabia must not be permitted to import the 
goods, any kind of goods, from any Jewish 
firms of the world. 

“Further, they have listed your name as 
being your firm is Jewish firm, as these steps 
are taken suddenly against you, we are 
obliged to cable you to stop the shipments 
of our orders until we write you. 

“However, we are obliged to ask you to let 
us have full particulars as to what faith your 
firm is belong, to Jewish or Christian? And 
until we have full particulars from you, we 
are obliged to stop our business with you.” 

October 1, 1953: 

“In connection with our request for not 
effecting the shipment of our order by any 
steamer which belongs to any Jewish steam- 
ship company. This is in compliance of our 
Government’s regulation announced re- 
cently, further this ordinance warns that 
any shipment by such steamers will not be 
allowed to enter Saudi Arabia.” 

September 17, 1953: 

“We have also to inform you that you are 
well aware we are quite prohibited to im- 
port any goods manufactured in any Jew 
factories. Now our Government has issued 
a new regulation warning all the importers 
that no goods may be brought by the steam- 
ers belonging to Jew steamship company. 
You are kindly requested to take this matter 
into consideration in order to avoid any sort 
of trouble arising by doing so.” 

September 22, 1953: 

“We hope that you have not shipped our 
order by now. We append the text of noti- 
fication from our local government, for your 
kind information and perusal. Merchant 
or merchants established in Saudi Arabia 
intended to import goods from foreign coun- 
tries should know that it is forbidden to 
deal with a Jewish company or with a com- 
pany whose any of its workmen is Jewish or 
has branch in Israel, and if a merchant in- 
tended to deal with a company and knows 
that the same company is not Jewish, should 
also be asked to submit a letter of certificate 
issued by the chamber of commerce certify- 
ing that neither of its workman is Jewish nor 
has branch in Israel. Therefore, we will re- 
quest you to furnish us with a certificate 
issued by your local chamber of commerce 
to that effect.” 

November 27, 1955: 

“We refer to your letter dated March 8, 
1955, addressed to our associates ——— from 
which we gather that you are desirous to 
establish business relations in Saudi Arabia. 

“It may also be noted that according to 
Saudi Arabian Government’s regulation all 
invoices for the goods supplied must be 
legalized by Saudi Legation of your side. 
We are strictly prohibited to deal with Jew 
firms and therefore it will be appreciated if 
you can furnish us with a certificate duly 
legalized by the Saudi Legation stating that 
your firm is not a Jewish firm, otherwise we 
regret we shall not be able to enter into 
business with you.” 

January 7, 1956: 

“With reference to your letter No. IW:ek 
of November 21, 1955, we have to inform 
you that you will have to get the original 
certificate attested and certified by the Saudi 
Arabian consulate in your country to the 
effect that firm which exports the machine 
is not a Jewish firm, without which we can- 
not have dealings with your firm.” 
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One of the recipients of the letters quoted 
above regularly exports wheat, fiour, rice, 
and textiles to Saudi Arabia and prior to 
the boycott his business in that country 
amounted to about $2 million a year. No 
United States export license is required for 
shipment of these materials but under 
the terms of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment to which both the United States 
and Saudi Arabia are subject, the United 
States pays 70 cents for each bushel of 
wheat shipped as a subsidy to American ex- 
porters. The effect of this boycott, there- 
fore, is that the United States Government 
may make grants to non-Jewish firms ship- 
ping wheat to Saudi Arabia, but because of 
American submission to Arab demands Jew- 
ish firms are excluded from comparable 
benefits. 

The discontinuance of contracts by Saudi 
Arabia importers refiects not only an effort 
on the part of the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment to regulate the conditions of its in- 
ternal economy, but to reach out far beyond 
its own borders to boycott what it regards 
as Jewish enterprise. American Jewish busi- 
nessmen are flatly excluded from competi- 
tion for a large segment of international 
trade. Certainly to the extent that funds 
used to subsidize this trade derive from tax- 
payments and other contributions on the 
part of all the people of this country, it 
would appear intolerable for any American 
national to be barred from participation 
because of religious considerations. 

B. Boycotts by other Arab countries 

Although the boycott carried out by Saudi 
Arabia has received the greatest attention in 
this country there are clear indications that 
other members of the Arab League have car- 
ried on an identical policy of barring Jews 
from international trade. The following ex- 
cerpts from a letter to the chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Verkoopkantoor Van 
der Heem N. V., The Hague, Holland, on 
November 13, 1955, indicates the firm inten- 
tion of all members of the Arab League to 
make the boycott of Jews universal: 

“As you are aware the Arab countries are 
in a state of war with Israel and for this rea- 
son we are m: an economical siege 
around that Israel. This siege is admin- 
istered by a special control and investigation 
office with members of all the Arab states. 

“An officer in said office visited us today 
and requested that following information be 
supplied about your company: 

. * * . . 

“5. Do you have any Jewish employees in 
your company, if yes how many and what are 
the positions held by them. 

“6. Are there any Jews in your Board of 
Directors as members, 

“7. Is any of your managers or branch 
managers a Jew, if yes please give name of 
the department headed by such a man, 

“8. Is any of the persons authorized to sign 
on behalf of your company a Jew. 

“9, What is the number of Jewish laborers 
in your factories and offices.” 

In a letter quoted below from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State in 1953, the State 
Department acknowledged that there has 
been from time to time a blacklisting of 
American Jewish firms by the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment. American newspapers report simi- 
lar experiences by American Jewish busi- 
nesses throughout the world in dealing with 
member states of the Arab League (New York 
Herald Tribune, February 12, 1956). The 
boycott now suffered by American Jewish 
firms is a vital part of the international plan 
of the Arab League to deny Jewish busi- 
nesses access to principal markets. 

C. The reluctant State Department 

This matter was first brought to the atten- 
tion of the State Department in 1952 when 


reports of his practice were first received by 
the American Jewish Congress. The issue 
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presumably was satisfactorily concluded, in 
May 1952, when in a letter to Senator LEH- 
MAN, Jack K. McFall, Assistant Secretary of 
the Department of State, declared that the 
racial and religious restrictions imposed on 
international dealings by the Saudi Arabian 
Government had been discontinued effective 
April of that year: 

“I refer again to your note of January 30, 
1952, and my reply of February 6 regarding 
Saudi Arabian trade discrimination against 
Jewish firms in the United States. As you 
know, this action and its possible repercus- 
sions in this country were matters of real 
concern to this Department. The delicacy of 
the problem in Saudi Arabia recommended 
an informal approach rather than official rep- 
resentations to that Government as best de- 
signed to meet with success in causing the 
discontinuance of that discriminatory 
practice. 

“Several frank but friendly discussions 
were held with the Saudi Arabian Embassy in 
Washington and by our Ambassador in Saudi 
Arabia with appropriate high authorities 
there. I am now happy to be able to report 
to you that these efforts have been success- 
ful, and the broad restrictive Saudi Arabian 
decree has been superseded as of April 4, 
1952.” 

' Regrettably, however, as is evident from 
the letters quoted earlier, the boycott of Jew- 
ish firms has not, in fact, been stopped and 
continues even to the present month without 
any lessening of its force. 

(1) The claim of “private” boycott 

Repeated efforts have been made to per- 

suade the State Department to assert its in- 
fluence to cause on effective discontinuance 
of this economic boycott of American Jews. 
In a letter to Senator LEHMAN on December 
15, 1953, the then Assistant Secretary of 
State, Thruston B. Morton, declared: 
i “As I informed you in my letter of May 15 
last, the Department at that time sought an 
appropriate occasion to reassert the United 
States feeling toward the boycott. This pre- 
sented itself in July, when a report was re- 
ceived from our Embassy in Beirut that there 
were indications that the Lebanese Govern- 
ment contemplated blacklisting American 
firms dealing with Israel. The Department 
promptly took this occasion to instruct the 
Embassy, and to inform our other Embassies 
in the area, that if such action were taken it 
should state in positive terms to the Govern- 
ment of Lebanon that the United States Gov- 
ernment was seriously concerned, and that 
the blacklisting action was unwarranted. 
Specific points upon which the Department 
based this position were transmitted to the 
Embassy for use if the occasion arose, and 
these points were also relayed to the other 
Embassies for guidance if they were con- 
fronted with a similar situation. 

“Insofar as the Department has been in- 
formed up to this time, the action reportedly 
contemplated by the Lebanese Government 
has not been taken. In fact, the Embassy 
recently took steps to obtain an import per- 
mit for an American consignment in transit 
to Jordan, which had been refused some time 
ago by the Lebanese Government, and was 
successful in obtaining it. We are currently 
taking steps to remove from a blacklist three 
American tankers refused permission to enter 
a Saudi Arabian port. 

“One of the cases cited in your letter had 
been previously brought to our attention and 
sent to our Embassy in Saudi Arabia for its 
report. The other case which you cite has 
now also been referred to the Embassy. The 
type of discrimination implicit in these cases 
is indeed serious. The Department hopes 
that these instances are in the nature of 
sporadic, out-of-bounds actions based on ex- 
cessive zeal or misunderstanding on the part 
of certain individuals rather than an indica- 
tion of fundamental intensification of boy- 
cott practice by the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
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ment. This hope is supported by the report 
which we have just received from the Em- 
bassy on the first of the two cases reported to 
it. The Embassy states that it can find no 
decree of the Saudi Arabian Government bar- 
ring imports from Jewish firms but is inves- 
tigating the possibility that a local sheik or 
other official may have issued an order effec- 
tive only in his area. A leading figure of the 
Arab League has also recently indicated to an 
officer of the Department that discrimination 
of the type exemplified in the cases under 
reference is not, to his knowledge, contem- 
plated nor supported by the League.” 

A letter similar in import was sent to Dr. 
Nehemiah Robinson, director of the Institute 
of Jewish Affairs of the World Jewish Con- 
gress, on December 30, 1953, by Merrill C, Fay, 
Officer in Charge, Economic Affairs, Office of 
Near Eastern Affairs of the Department of 
State. Mr. Fay's letter declared: 

“A report has now been received from the 
American Embassy in Jidda, Saudi Arabia, 
in response to the Department’s inquiry 
whether a decree has been issued by that 
Government prohibiting merchants from 
trading with Jewish-owned firms in the 
United States. 

“The Embassy reports that Decree No. 
3/4/2179 of April 4, 1952, forbids the importa- 
tion of “Israeli products or the products of 
foreign companies with branches in Israel.” 
Order No. 11299 of August 26, 1953 
(16/12/1372) prohibits this importation of 
goods on “Israeli ships or through Israeli 
navigation companies or on foreign ships 
which may anchor, during the trips to Arab 
countries, in Israeli ports,” 

“The Embassy reports further that no ofi- 
cial action has been taken by the Saudi 
Arabian Government against trade with Jew- 
ish firms who do not have branches in Israel 
or engage in trade with Israel through Israeli 
shipping companies. It would therefore ap- 
pear that the documentation requirement 
mentioned in your letter has no official status. 

“The Embassy speculates that some Saudi 
Arabian importers entertain apparently 
groundless fears that their goods might be 
confiscated, under one of the foregoing regu- 
lations, if the supplying firm bore a Jewish 
name, may have written to their American 
connections that a certificate by the local 
chamber of commerce should accompany 
their shipments. There is nothing that the 
Department can do, unfortunately, to cause 
them to desist from such a practice which 
does not appear to accord with their govern- 
ment’s regulations. 

“You may rest assured, however, that this 
situation is being kept under constant study 
by the Department, and that all appropriate 
steps will be taken to protect the interests 
of American exporters.” 

It has already been suggested that the use 
of private fronts to conceal official govern- 
mental boycott of American Jewish firms is 
an obvious dodge, one designed to permit 
Arab countries to engage in anti-Semitic 
discrimination against American citizens 
while pleading innocent of any implications 
in these acts. The insistence by Arab ex- 
porters upon a certificate on non-Jewish 
ownership is too regular and consistent to be 
attributable only to “excessive zeal” on the 
part of some “local sheik.” It would be 
naive to suppose that such a widespread pat- 
tern of conduct could be sustained without 
the approval and participation of Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Occasionally, the mask has slipped. Re- 
cent newspaper accounts indicate that Arab 
diplomatic officers in this country have ad- 
mitted Government sponsorship of the dis- 
criminatory boycott. The New York Mirror, 
December 29, 1955, reported the existence of 
a Saudi Arabian blacklist of Jewish firms and 
declared: 

“At the Saudi Arabian Consulate in the 
Chrysler Building, a trade attaché admitted 
that American firms either owned or headed 
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by Americans of the Jewish faith cannot do 
business with the Arab country.” 

Similarly, a report in the same newspaper 
on December 30, 1955, announced State De- 
partment disapproval of the exclusion of 
Jewish firms from this area of international 
trade and observed: 

“An official of the Saudi Arabian Consulate 
in New York declined to confirm the report, 
but said that Saudi Arabian firms would 
‘naturally be reluctant to deal’ with Amer- 
ican businesses owned by Jews.” 


(2) The boycott becomes official 


Moreover, evidence has come into the pos- 
session of the American Jewish Congress un- 
mistakably establishing overt conduct, not 
on the part of private individuals, but by 
authorized representatives of the Saudi Ara- 
bian Government to promote, create, and 
maintain a boycott of American Jewish busi- 
ness firms. American Jewish exporters have 
separately filed affidavits with the American 
Jewish Congress declaring that the Saudi 
Arabian Consulate in New York City has 
refused to legalize commercial invoices they 
have submitted for approval on the grounds 
that they are “undesirable” concerns. And 
each of them has attested that he cannot 
account for this classification except for the 
intensive questioning that he or his repre- 
sentatives have recently undergone by mem- 
bers of the Consulate staff as to the fact 
of their Jewish ownership or as to their em- 
ployment of Jewish personnel. Even the 
messengers employed by these firms merely 
to deliver and hand over papers have been 
interrogated about their religious affiliation. 
Under the existing custom of international 
trade the legalization of commercial invoices 
frequently is a prerequisite to the fulfillment 
of contractural obligations between Ameri- 
can shippers and Arab purchasers. It will 
be noticed that in the letters quoted above 
demanding a certification of non-Jewish 
ownership, several Arab firms have referred 
to the fact that “according to Saudi Arabian 
Government regulations all invoices for the 
goods supplied must be legalized by the 
Saudi delegation of your side.” A refusal 
by the Saudi Arabian Government, therefore, 
to validate these instruments precludes any 
possibility of maintaining commercial deal- 
ings by American Jewish exporters with their 
Arab customers. 

None of the exporters affected by this rul- 
ing until this time had had any difficulty or 
disagreement with the Arab Consulate in New 
York or with their Arab customers. Despite 
the generally understood disapproval by the 
Saudi Arabian Government of commercial 
transactions carried on by its nationals and 
foreign Jewish businesses, many of these 
exporters with the cooperation and help of 
Arab purchasers had been able to work out 
devices to avoid official intervention in their 
transactions. However, the boycott now im- 
posed by Arab Government officials flatly 
precludes any possibility of negotiation or 
cooperation on the part of private individ- 
uals of either country to carry out contracts 
for trade. It is precisely because this ban is 
conducted under the auspices of the Arabian 
governments themselves and not as a result 
of private individual decision that these 
American citizens are barred. It is no longer 
possible to attempt to evade this problem by 
lightly passing it off as a result of individual 
misreading of official regulations. This 
anti-Jewish discrimination stands clearly 
disclosed as the direct result of official gov- 
ernmental decision and decree. 

Moreover, it is indisputable that our own 
Government by now must be aware that the 
current Saudi Arabian boycott of Jewish 
firms is, in fact, an official undertaking 
and an expression of anti-Semitic prejudice 
by the Saudi Arabian Government itself, 
and not merely a succession of sporadic, 
private acts. The following item appearing 
on page 7 of the Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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of March 5, 1956, published in Washington 
by the United States Department of Com- 
merce establishes that the Department of 
Commerce, if not the State Department, is 
fully apprised of the facts: 

“Saudi Arabia intends to boycott all Jewish 
or Jewish-directed firms from trading with 
that country, according to information re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

“This new policy greatly extends the pro- 
visions of the existing boycott against firms 
having branches, assembly plants, or gen- 
eral agents in Israel, as well as firms having 
shares in Israeli companies. 

“Implementation of the new policy nor- 
mally will be accomplished by Saudi Arabian 
Consulates, who are responsible for legaliza- 
tion of commercial invoices and certificates 
of origin.” 

Similarly, the Minutes of the Monthly 
Round Table Conference of the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau of March 7, 1956, 
discloses that Mr. Milton Blecher, Business 
Analyst of the New York Field Office of the 
United States Department of Commerce was 
among the discussants at the conference 
and that the following comments on the 
Saudi Arabian boycott were made: 

“CHAIRMAN. Customers in Saudi Arabia 
have advised that a certificate is required by 
the Saudi Arabian authorities as to the 
Jewish or Christian status of the firm for 
which a letter of credit is to be opened. Such 
a certificate is to be verified or visaed by the 
Saudi Arabian Consul in New York. Lack of 
this certificate, or a certificate indicating 
that the supplier firm is ‘Jewish’ would make 
it impossible to conclude the sale. It is not 
clear just what is meant by a ‘Jewish firm’ 
nor can we comply with such a request with- 
out protesting the implication. Has there 
been any action by the Department of Com- 
merce or by the FCIB to make the imper- 
tinence of this requirement known to the 
Saudi-Arabian authorities? 

“Mr. MiıLTON BLECHER (United States De- 
partment of Commerce). Saudi Arabia in- 
tends to boycott all Jewish or Jewish-directed 
firms from trading with that country, ac- 
cording to information received by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

“This new policy greatly extends the pro- 
visions of the existing boycott against firms 
having branches, assembly plants, or general 
agents in Israel, as well as firms having 
shares in Israeli companies. 

“Implementation of the new policy nor- 
mally will be accomplished by Saudi Arabian 
consulates, who are responsible for legaliza- 
tion of commercial invoices and certificates 
of origin. 

“CHAIRMAN. I think Mr. Blecher in his 
comments also answered question No. 2. 

“Question: Several stories have appeared 
recently in the press regarding a trading boy- 
cott by Saudi Arabia against certain Ameri- 
can firms. Can you develop this further at 
the Round Table? 

“MEMBER, One part of the discussion has 
not been clarified. Is this something being 
considered or are there firms now shipping 
to Saudi Arabia and having any difficulty? 

“PANEL Memuer. I just heard of one case 
where the consulate in Beirut refused to 
clear the transshipment documents. 

“MEMBER. Within the last month we re- 
ceived a letter of credit from Saudi Arabia 
and there was absolutely no question. 

“PANEL MEMBER. I think there is a private 
clearance going on here by the consulate and 
they have certain information on certain 
firms on the strength of which they act. 

“MEMBER. We have made several ship- 
ments and all that has been required of us 
has been certificate of origin and that would 
be legalized by the Saudi Arabian consulate. 

“MEMBER. What would be considered a 
Jewish corporation? 

“CHAIRMAN, Can anybody answer that? 
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“PANEL MEMBER. As far as I know if any 
member of the firm or part owner of the 
firm is of the Jewish faith they will not allow 
the goods in.” 

The Department of Commerce is thus 
aware of the facts. Foreign creditmen 
working in this country are aware of the 
facts. Virtually the only interested party 
not aware of the facts is our State Depart- 
ment. 

In the one precedent in our history for this 
withholding of consular approval of com- 
mercial documents submitted by American 
Jewish firms, the then Acting Secretary of 
State, Alvey A. Adee, in 1895 found this prac- 
tice to be an “unjust and invidious discrimi- 
nation against American Jews”: 

“But the Russian discrimination against 
American Jews is not confined simply to the 
matter of visaing passports. This depart- 
ment was informed a few years since by the 
Russian Minister here that Russian consuls 
in this country would refuse authentication 
to legal documents for use in Russia when 
Jews are ascertained to be interested. This 
is an unjust and invidious disc: aaination 
against American Jews” (Foreign i.elations, 
1895, page 1067). 

Acting Secretary Adee called for immediate 
cessation of these practices and the adoption 
of preventive measures by this country. It is 
to be expected that now that all pretense has 
been dropped and the actual involvement of 
Government officials in the current anti- 
Jewish boycott is a matter of full public dis- 
closure and information, our State Depart- 
ment officials will similarly be disposed to 
demand an immediate stop to this intoler- 
able behavior by Arab diplomats in this 
country. 

It is also significant that none of these ex- 
porters maintains any branches or transacts 
any business with the Government of Israel 
or with any Israeli firms. The allegation that 
only firms with Israeli branches or connec- 
tions are excluded from Arab trade is a trans- 
parent artifice employed by the Arab League 
to conceal its intention to boycott Jewish 
firms wherever situated, as is indicated in the 
remarks of Mr. Blecher, of the United States 
Department of Commerce, quoted earlier. It 
cannot be mere accident that so many indi- 
vidual Arab exporters should have felt con- 
strained to interpret nominally anti-Israel 
regulations as, in fact, directed against any 
foreign Jewish enterprise. The merits of 
Arab hostility to Israel may be debated by 
other disinterested nations, but this hostility 
cannot in any way be made to justify the 
current campaign of universal anti-Semitism. 

It is worth noting that in some countries, 
notably Italy and Holland, commercial or- 
ganizations and Government authorities have 
denounced this Arab policy and have refused 
to cooperate with it. The Central Organiza- 
tion for Foreign Economic Relations at the 
Hague has recently advised the Netherlands 
branch of the International Chamber of 
Commerce that Dutch members should not 
supply information relating to the number 
of Jewish executives and employees employed 
in Dutch export houses as demanded by va- 
rious Arab importers. It is also disclosed 
that: “The Belgian Foreign Ministry is re- 
ported to have told the Antwerp association 
that it is giving sympathetic consideration to 
the request for international action on the 
issue” (New York Herald Tribune, February 
12, 1956). 

(3) The “informal approach” of the State 
Department 

No less should be expected of our own Gov- 
ernment. Previous State Department de- 
murrers on the ground that the Arab states 
have the sovereign right to regulate their 


‘commerce and their mode of international 


dealing are not a sufficient reply to the de- 
privation of rights suffered by American cit- 
izens. The operative facts here do not run 
to any country’s sovereignty, but rather to 
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our own country's policy of permitting an 
affront to a section of American citizenry to 
go unanswered. 

Moreover, the State Department surely has 
a responsibility to reaffirm and continually 
press, through every possible international 
forum its wholehearted opposition to this 
practice. As Senator LEHMAN wrote Secre- 
tary Dulles on January 25: 

“Would you not agree that our Govern- 
ment has an obligation to its citizens, and 
its own ideals, to let the Government of 
Saudi Arabia know not only on one occasion 
but on repeated occasions that we view with 
utmost distaste this policy of anti-Semitic 
discrimination?” 

It has been already noted that the State 
Department at one time felt that its inter- 
cession had successfully resulted in ending 
the then concededly official Arab boycott 
against American Jewish ctizens. Recent 
events obviously disprove this claim, Part 
of the reason for our Government's notable 
lack of ability to bring this practice to a 
decisive end may be found in the hesitant 
and uncertain attitude of the State Depart- 
ment itself. It will be remembered from Mr. 
McFall’s letter quoted earlier that the State 
Department was apprehensive about possible 
repercussions at least as much as it was 
agitated about the admitted fact of discrim- 
ination. Mr. McPall’s language is suggestive 
of the State Department's thinking: “The 
delicacy of the problem in Saudi Arabia rec- 
ommended an informal approach rather than 
official representations to that Government.” 
And the State Department's notion of what 
needed to be done culminated in holding 
frank but friendly discussions. 

It is high time the State Department 
steeled itself to the realization that infor- 
mal ap es and friendly discussions, 
however frank, are not enough to drive home 
the proposition that this Government will 
not stand for further religious discrimina- 
tion against its citizens. The fact that the 
agreement not to boycott did not stick must 
be attributed to the willingness of our rep- 
resentatives to pussyfoot and equivocate and 
to act out of fear of loss of advantage rather 
than out of strength deriving from convic- 
tion, Further representations can and ought 
to be made, but they must be made in firm 
language and in a formal context that makes 
it plain that we do not intend to be bought 
off; that, in short, we are determined with 
all the vigor and influence we can bring to 
bear to protect all our citizens alike. It 
should be made plain that no treaty or trade 
agreement will be negotiated or maintained 
between the Arab countries and the United 
States unless it is expressly understood that 
all American citizens shall have full and 
equal right to participate in the trade thus 
made possible, without regard to religious 
affiliation. The prestige and influence of the 
United States is not so inconsiderable that 
the Arab countries could easily remain re- 
calcitrant and unyielding in the face of a 
clear and determined expression of policy by 
this country. 

IV. ARAB ANTI-JEWISH PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Perhaps the most vicious offense com- 
mitted by Arab governments against Jewish 
citizens in the United States is their delib- 
erate fomenting of domestic anti-Semitism 
in this country and their collaboration with 
and sponsorship of elements in the American 
hate movement. 

A. The Arab Information Center 


Prior to the end of World War II, there 


were virtually no Arab propaganda activities 


at all in the United States. In November 
1944, for the first time an office was estab- 
lished in New York under the name of the 
Institute of Arab-American Affairs to dis- 
seminate material about each of the Arab 
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countries separately as well as about the 
group of Arab countries united in the Arab 
League. Though its declared purpose was 
to seek to implement its policy as a medium 
of good will between the United States and 
Arab countries, most of its activities were 
concerned with the fight agairst the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish national home in Pal- 
estine and by 1947 the Institute of Arab- 
American Affairs was dealing exclusively with 
the Palestine question. 

The main organ of propaganda for the 
Arabs in the United States is the Arab Infor- 
mation Center recently reactivated in New 
York City at 445 Park Avenue, where it 
shares quarters with the U. N. delegation of 
the Kingdom of Yemen. The information 
center is currently headed by Kamil Abdul 
Rahim, a veteran diplomat who served from 
1948 to 1953 as Egyptian Ambassador to 
Washington and is now an accredited mem- 
ber, with the rank of Ambassador, of the 
Yemen delegation to the U. N. As U. N. 
Ambassador, Rahim enjoys diplomatic im- 
munity not only for his own person but also 
for the premises he occupies, which just 
happen to be coterminous with those of the 
Arab Information Center. The center itself, 
however, is registered under the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. The center has re- 
cently been granted a special fund of $300,- 
000 to expand its activities against Israel and 
Zionism. Egypt underwrote the major por- 
tion of this expenditure with an allocation of 
$140,000; the Arab League allotted $90,000, 
and Saudi Arabia $70,000. Besides this, the 
center has been given a regular budget of 
$400,000. Thus, it has a total of $700,000 to 
spend in the coming year’s operations, 

B. Collaboration with American hatemongers 

In carrying out its anti-Jewish campaign, 
the Arab Information Center has deter- 
mined upon a course of intimate coopera- 
tion with professional anti-Semites in this 
country. 

A policy statement sent by Rahim on Oc- 
tober 25, 1954, from Cairo before his de- 
parture for the United States to head the 
center, to Dr. Omar Haliq, Arab League rep- 
resentative in New York (Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency dispatch of March 17, 1955) de- 
clared that the center henceforth would 
welcome the cooperation and assistance of 
professional anti-Semites in all fields and 
Ways. Rahim emphasized that such activi- 
ties were to be handled discreetly so as not 
to expose the center to charges of anti- 
Semitism or compromise its character as a 
cultural exchange. Rahim indicated that 
he intended to deal with this facet of the 
center’s activities personally. 

It is further reported that at about this 
same time Dr. Haliq sounded out for pos- 
sible Arab collaboration such figures as Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith, who runs the Christian 
Nationalist Party; Joseph P. Kamp, head of 
the Constitutional Educational League; 
Allen Zoll, whose American Patriots, Inc., 
was listed as fascist by the Justice Depart- 
ment; and Benjamin H. Freedman, confessed 
financier of anti-Jewish publications. 

More recently open cooperation between 
Arab diplomats and American hate groups 
has become even more bold and unabashed. 
At a meeting last June of the American 
Nationalist Coalition, a front group for James 
H. Madole’s National Renaissance Party, 
cited by the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities as an avowedly Hitlerite group, 
Abdul M. Hassan, a member of the Egyptian 
delegation to the United Nations, was a fea- 
tured and tory speaker. A table 
at the rear of the meeting room, attended 
by a uniformed American Nationalist Coali- 
tion youth member, offered for free distribu- 
tion such pamphlets as Egypt’s Agrarian 
Policy Under the New Regime, by Dr. Abd- 
El-Razzok Sidky, and the Story of Zionist 
Espionage in Egypt. According to Madole, 
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the pamphlets were provided free by the 
Egyptian Embassy and proved the anti- 
Israel and anti-Jewish charges made in Has- 
san’s remarks. Hassan inevitably later de- 
clared that his appearance at the meeting 
did not necessarily constitute endorsement 
of the coalition’s entire program. National 
Jewish Post, June 10, 1955. 


C. Distribution of anti-Semitic literature 


The increasing voluminous literature pub- 
lished directly by Arab official propaganda 
agencies bears a comparable stamp of anti- 
Jewishness although, significantly, it does 
not usually bear any imprint identifying 
its source. Most of the anti-Jewish items 
now being freely distributed across the coun- 
try, often elaborately and hansomely printed, 
are published by the embassies of the Arab 
states and distributed by the Arab Informa- 
tion Center. 

Generally, Arab officials obey the advice 
given them by American consultants to 
avoid heavy-handed anti-Jewish themes in 
their propaganda. On the other hand, the 
Arabs understand that the terms “Zionist” 
and “Jew” are so closely identified in the 
United States by the general public that the 
theme of anti-Zionism can be handled 
adroitly to produce anti-Jewish implica- 
tions, thus the continually repeated refrain 
concerning “the influence of the American 
Zionists in Washington.” 

Occasionally, however, the Arab line is 
directed into an unmistakable excursion into 
overt anti-Jewish incitement. This is es- 
pecially true in two pamphlets now widely 
in circulation, Story of Zionist Espionage 
in Egypt and Jewish Atrocities in the Holy 


Land. Both documents originally were is-- 


sued by the Egyptian Embassy and were 
sent without any indication of their source 
or sponsorship to a large mailing list. They 
are also distributed by the Arab Information 
Center. These pamphlets clearly seek not 
only to inspire antipathy toward Israel but, 
in addition, to invoke a feeling of anti-Jewish 
prejudice and bias generally. And as a 
matter of fact, domestic anti-Semites in the 
United States already has distributed and ex- 
ploited these documents for their own pur- 

. Thus, The Story of Zionist Espionage 
in Egypt is now being circulated by 
Madole’s National Renaissance Party, an 
openly Hitlerite group, and Jewish Atroci- 
ties in the Holy land, published 6 years 
ago, has been circulated and distributed, and 
its contents otherwise exploited, by such 
worthies as Conde McGinley, Gerald L. K. 
Smith, and Frank L. Britton. 

The Story of Zionist Espionage in Egypt 
is openly anti-Jewish as well as anti-Israel. 
A detailed narration of an alleged spy plot 
is prefaced with the statement that the 
Israelis— 

“Recruit hundreds of agents, financed 
through the international system of begging 
which Israel has invented and brought to an 
art, and disperse them throughout the Arab 
world to commit acts of sabotage, destroying 
the lives of the innocent.” 

After 40 pages on this subject, the pam- 
phiet then devotes about 15 pages to alleged 
desecration of Moslem and Christian holy 
places by the Zionist and the Jewish forces, 
narrations of the assassinations of Lord 
Moyne and Count Bernadotte, and finally— 
after this lengthy warm-up of spying, bomb- 
ing, atrocity, desecration and assassination— 
a one-page dissertation on Zionism and com- 
munism, which begins: 

“Zionism and communism are two distinc- 
tive forces with one political objective— 
world domination. Both powers cooperate 
secretly and in public without friction since 
the power in the end will eventually go to 
Zionism, 

“+ * * They will not achieve supremacy 
until they destroy the Islamic and Christian 
countries all over the world. Therefore com- 
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munism helps Zionism and each in its own 
way completes the other; only thus will 
they reach their aim Zlonist world suprem- 


Jewish Atrocities in the Holy Land ex- 
ploits the excesses committed by unauthor- 
ized terrorists at the height of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict; the excesses are attributed 
to the Jews as Jews. Scattered throughout 
the pamphlet are photographs of the more 
revolting kind, including some which show 
dead victims in various states of decom- 
position. 

The following excerpts are illustrative of 
the themes in the text of this pamphlet: 

“Now we have once more to hear the hor- 
rible tale of sadistic cruelties and wanton 
brutalities perpetrated against an innocent 
population, mainly composed of women, chil. 
dren and old men. But this time the ag- 
gressors are those very Jews who were lately 
so loud in their outcry against the Nazis. 

“+ + © When reading of these atrocious 
acts, one unconsciously thinks of their per- 
petrators as being untaught savages, or þar- 
barians of the remote past. Yet these same 
Jews have for centuries, by virtue of their 
money-amassing activities, gathered to 
themselves the cream of culture, and refine- 
ment of whatever country they have settled 
in. The weathly, educated Jew surrounded 
by all the culture and art that his riches can 
command has long been a familiar figure in 
civilized society.” 

An even more outrageous document, pub- 
lished by the World Truth League of POB 
44, Jerusalem, Jordan-Arab side, is distribut- 
ed widely in the United States through em- 
bassy offices of the Arab delegations to the 
U. N. as well as by the Arab Information Cen- 
ter. The sheet, composed in a sensational 
format, contains touched-up photographs of 
alleged Israeli massacres of Arab children, old 
men, and women. It quotes liberally from 
the Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion 
to the effect that the Jews believe the gen- 
tiles are a flock of sheep and we are the 
wolves and you know what happens when 
the wolves get hold of the flock. This Jor- 
danian leaflet maintains that Jews, not 
Israelis, are the unconscionable exploiters 
of the gentile world and they have very well 
proved it once again by their recent Judaic 
barbarities against innocent Arab shepherds. 
It declares that the basic material in all 
Jewish propaganda is composed of lies and 
distortion of facts as is known by now all 
over the world. 

Another column contains citations from 
books and documents written by Jews of 
various nationalities around the world, pur- 
porting to illustrate the Jewish incendiary 
revolutionary spirit. Among the persons 
slandered are: Theodore Herzl, Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis, Harold Laski, and Bernard 
Baruch. The paper also discloses that: 
“Benjamin Cohen, a Jew from Chile, is just 
under Trygve Lie, the U. N. Secretary Gen- 
eral and his job is to see that Lie follows 
the Jew plan.” “The United States repre- 
sentative at the U. N. is the Jew, Ernest A. 
Gross.” “Dr. Leo Paslovsky, ‘special United 
States Assistant Secretary of State,’ a Rus- 
sian born Jew, naturalized American citi- 
zen, is the man who drew the United Nations 
Charter, with the assistance of Alger Hiss, 
the traitor, who was then in the State De- 
partment.” “The United States is hopelessly 
run by Jews and the U. N. is the den of 
Jewish spies.” 

It is apparent that crude and vicious ca- 
nards of this kind are not intended to be 
limited merely to incitement of hostility 
against Israel. They are designed for the 
larger purpose of promoting hatred toward 
Jews of every national allegiance throughout 
the world. 


D. Defamation by Arab diplomats 


The most astounding and arrogent con- 
duct of all however is the persistent abuse 
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by Arab diplomats of the hospitality granted 
them by the United States. In addition to 
the spurious political arguments used by 
Arab diplomatic representatives to press 
their cause, they have now added an almost 
open appeal to prejudice, suspicion, and race 
hate. Recourse to anti-Semitism is noth- 
ing new in the history of calumny of the 
Jewish people but it never before has been 
attempted in America by foreign diplomats 
as part of a calculated design. 

One of the first reported cases of an at- 
tack by Arab spokesmen on American Jews 
before their fellow citizens occurred in Feb- 
ruary 1953 during a conference of middle 
eastern affairs sponsored by the Foreign 
Service Educational Foundation in Washing- 
ton, for the benefit of corporations from all 
over the country. During the conference, a 
State Department official read an address 
by Mr. Bakr, then Iraq Chargé d’Affairs in 
Washington and now his country’s Foreign 
Secretary, in which Bakr used the then re- 
cent doctors’ plot of Moscow to show that 
Jews could really not be trusted anywhere 
and that they are part of an international 
conspiracy, whether they are Russian citi- 
zens, Americans or citizens of any other 
country. 


(1) Ambassador Zeineddin’s Anti-Jewish 
Campaign 

Dr. Zeineddin, Bakr’s Syrian colleague, 
tried out this theme a month later in an 
address at the University of Vermont and 
then later in a full-fledged attack on April 
15, 1953, at the Seventh Session of the United 
Nations in New York. 

In his address, the Syrian Ambassador 
stated: 

“The steps taken by the Soviet Union were 
met with deep satisfaction and appreciation 
in my country and the public opinion of 
other Middle Eastern countries * * * Zion- 
ism uses the Jewish religion for its political 
purposes * * * Jews who become Zionists 
act as a separate closely knit group within 
their nation. They serve their own Zionist 
interest. Their allegiance is therefore not to 
their legal country. Their allegiance to their 
legal country is formal and not real. Their 
real allegiance would be to Zionism and 
Israel, i. e., to a foreign authority. An 
American, an Argentinian, a Russian, or a 
Syrian Zionist are all one in furthering the 
aims of Zionism in Israel, be it to the detri- 
ment of the interests of their legal country. 
This, naturally, creates mistrust, suspicion, 
and apprehension between Zionist Jews and 
non-Jews. Thus Zionism breeds and en- 
hances the growth of anti-Semitism. In 
fact everywhere that Zionism grew, it 
brought anti-Semitism in its wake.” 

After piously insisting that he is not anti- 
Semitic (“How can we Arabs be anti- 
Semitic? Are we not Semites ourselves?“). 
Dr. Zeineddin repeated the familiar calumny 
of the “international Zionist conspiracy” in 
the following remarks: 

“Zionists today are organized all over the 
world * * * they join political parties rang- 
ing from diehard conservatism to commu- 
nism, but as Zionists they work toward one 
end * * * Zionism works in a way which 
constantly adversely affects world peace and 
the security of other states by inciting the 
Jews to feel that they are exiles in their 
various homelands and by developing in 
them a conviction that they are an entity of 
their own in any country. It breaches, with 
one stroke, the national unity in their coun- 
try on the basis of religion, thus diminish- 
ing national harmony.” 

These remarks have formed a consistent 
pattern. Thus, Zeineddin has declared over 
a radio program broadcast over the NBC net- 
work: : 

“As you may know, Zionism is based upon 
a distinction as to race and religion between 
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the Jew and gentile. They (Zionists) at- 
tempt to have the Jews consider themselves 
as exiles in other countries * * * and there 
you have the idea of the diaspora * * * and 
that they should be assembled in Palestine. 
A Zionist, therefore, gets to be loyal to 
Israel and gets to be loyal to the Zionist 
movement if he is really a Zionist. His 
loyalty to Zionism undoubtedly may dimin- 
ish his loyalty to the country in which he 
lives, and therefore Zionism brings some 
shade of doubt as to the loyalty of Jews in 
other countries of whom many might be 
loyal.” 

Similarly in a television broadcast some 
time later, carried over the Dumont net- 
work on November 2, 1953, he stated further: 

“When an individual becomes a Zionist 
he acquires a double loyalty, his allegiance 
is divided. If he is a strong Zionist, his 
allegiance will certainly go to Israel, even 
against his very own country, be it the 
United States, or Syria, or any other country. 
He is then legally an American, but in fact 
his allegiance is due to some other principle, 
that of Zionism, or to some other country 
such as Israel.” 

Far from abating, Dr. Zeineddin’s incite- 
ment of domestic anti-Semitism has be- 
come an increasingly intense preoccupation, 
In a speech delivered before the Women’s 
National Democratic Club in Washington in 
November 1955 he brazenly impugned the 
loyalty of American Jews to their own coun- 
try. Zeineddin charged that “Zionist pres- 
sures” on the United States Government and 
Zionist propaganda had distorted and per- 
verted Arab and American relations. He 
characterized Jews throughout the world as 
“mongrelized Russians” who cannot ever 
claim to be an integral part of a country 
in which they reside, that they consider 
themselves “different,” that they refuse to as- 
similate and owe their allegiance solely to in- 
ternational Zionism. He wound up his 
speech by declaring that if there is such a 
large and urgent sentiment in this country 
for a creation of a Jewish state “then the 
only fit place for them is New York City” 
(New York Post, November 16, 1955). 

On November 17, 1955, in a lengthy meet- 
ing with George V. Allen, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Near Eastern Affairs, Zeined- 
din boasts of having said that: “Zionism 
seeks with some success to make of the 
United States and in the United States a cen- 
ter for its worldwide activity which is ini- 
mical to other states and which is morally 
unfounded.” Zeineddin reportedly urged 
that the United States find it fit to look into 
this matter in view of its international im- 
plications.” He stressed that the Arabs were 
especially anxious to see the United States 
Government look into tax exemptions by Jew- 
ish charity contributors. He claimed such 
deductions really supported “a foreign po- 
litical movement” (Jewish Telegraph Agency, 
November 18, 1955). 

A similar refrain has recently been picked 
up by the diplomatic representatives of other 
Arab countries. In an address to the Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit on October 31, 1955, 
Dr. Mohamed Fadhil Al-Jamali, Foreign Min- 
ister of Iraq and head of its U. N. delegation 
described the situation “created by a United 
States policy which has been inspired mainly 
by Zionist propaganda and pressure”: 

“They (the Arabs) feel that American 
policy cannot easily relieve itself from Zion- 
ist pressure and Zionist manipulation of the 
Jewish vote. Next year is an election year, 
Could the peoples of the United States who 
have peace and American interests at heart 
see to it that Zionist propaganda becomes 
ineffective in the election campaign? It is 
most important for United States interests 
in the Middle East that United States policy 
should no be influenced by Zionist pressure,” 
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The canards currently being circulated by 
Arab diplomats have not gone unnoticed and 
they have not been condemned only within 
the Jewish community. The leaders of five 
prominent non-Jewish nationality groups in 
America, including the president of the 
Czechoslovak National Council of America, 
the director of the American Hungarian Fed- 
eration, the chairman of the National Anti- 
Defamation Committee of the Order of the 
Sons of Italy in the United States, the direc- 
tor of the American Lithuanian Information 
Center, the executive secretary of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee and the editor of 
the leading Polish language newspaper in the 
United States, recently protested to Secre- 
tary of State Dulles against Zeineddin's 
libels. They wrote, “To us, the substance of 
the Ambassador’s remarks in many ways was 
virtually indistinguishable from Nazi racial 
theories which, within all our memories have 
brought about such ruin and loss to the 
world” (J. T. A. November 22, 1955). 

(2) Recruiting Arab Student Propagandists 

The anti-Semitic activities of the Arab 
diplomats have been supplemented by the 
more informal if no less intense propaganda 
efforts of Arab students now studying in the 
United States. Cairo radio broadcasts moni- 
tored in the United States report that the 
more than 2,000 Arab students in this country 
have been directed by the Arab League to 
assume an active role in the promotion of 
anti-Israel and anti-Jewish propoganda in 
this country. According to these broadcasts, 
Arab students have been supplied with anti- 
Zionist literature and have been instructed 
to deliver anti-Zionist lectures not only on 
campus but in the general communities out- 
side the universities in which they study, 
and they have been directed to exert them- 
selves to stimulate pro-Arab and anti-Jewish 
articles in the American press. The in- 
defatigable efforts of the Arab League to ex- 
ploit every possible resource to incite anti- 
Jewish feeling in this country is evidenced in 
the following item in the January 1956 News- 
letter of the Arab Students Association at 
Columbia University: 

“Arab Students Abroad To Defend Arab- 
ism. The secretary-general of the Arab 
League requested member states to furnish 
the League with the names of its nationals 
studying abroad. The secretariat intends to 
provide these students, wherever they may 
be, with information which will help them 
defend Arab interests.” 

The same Columbia University Newsletter 
includes samples of the materials to be used 
as factual information by Arab students in- 
vited to college forums and other public 
meetings. A characteristic example is the 
following item attributed by the newsletter 
to the Egyptian weekly Al Musawwar: 

“We Egyptians do not face a small country 
called Israel, but a well-organized interna- 
tional movement called Zionism. This move- 
ment everts tremendous pressure on the Gov- 
ernments of the United States, France, Eng- 
land, and other Western countries. 

“Some Western and Eastern bloc countries 
supplied Israel with arms during the 1947 
conflict. Certain army generals, fliers, and 
soldiers who fought for Israel were not Jews; 
identification cards of prisoners taken during 
that war testify to that. 

“Israel was established upon the bodies of 
Palestine’s rightful inhabitants through 
funds obtained from the pockets of Ameri- 
can, British, and French Zionists.” 

The Arab League is careful not to miss a 
trick. It does not scruple at abusing the 
special status enjoyed in this country by 
diplomats and visiting students, and it does 
not hesitate to attempt to convert each of its 
nationals in the United States into an in- 
strument for the promotion of anti-Israel 
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and anti-Jewish doctrine in this country. 
That such conduct is improper, that it vio- 
lates the hospitality extended by the host 
state, that it is offensive to the beliefs and 
traditions of the people of the United States 
is apparently a matter of no concern. 


V. RECOMMENDATIONS 


While we that the Government 
of the United States from time to time has 
expressed its passing disapproval of Arab 
anti-Jewish discrimination against Ameri- 
can citizens, we submit that far more vigor- 
ous action is called for than until now has 
been forthcoming. American Jews have the 
right to expect their Government to protect 
their dignity and good name and their right 
to travel or engage in commerce abroad on 
an equal footing with their fellow citizens 
of other faiths. The effect of present Arab 
policy is not only to deny equal treatment 
to American citizens in Arab territories but 
to extend anti-Semitism into new and unex- 
pected places here. The time is overdue for 
official American spokesmen to meet in- 
fringements by foreign states upon the rights 
of American citizens with decision, firmness, 
and a determination to protect American 
rights. 

The argument that a firm protection of the 
rights of our Jewish citizens must be dam- 
aging to our economic interests is false and 
misleading. Arab leaders are if anything 
practical men. And Arab economic relations 
are based not upon sentiment but upon in- 
terest. Any concessions that may now be 
enjoyed by the United States in Arab lands 
do not derive from any innate liking that 
Arab leaders have for this country or from 
their natural sympathy for our democratic 
objectives. These benefits result more 
simply from the enormous consideration 
that the United States is able to pay in 
return, It is incredible that this immense 
American revenue, absolutely vital to the 
support of the Arab economy will be refused 
because of our insistence upon equal treat- 
ment for all our citizens. Sovereign deci- 
sions on economic and political matters are 
not made to turn solely upon such factors. 

American spokesmen appear sometimes to 
misunderstand our role. Our relations with 
the Arab States are not those in which we 
entreat their favor. We come with gifts in 
our hands amounting to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars a year and Arab statesmen 
perceive this truth, perhaps more clearly 
and accurately than our own. If the Arab 
governments haye felt during the past dec- 
ade that they could ignore the protests of 
American ministers and Secretaries of State, 
it is because and only because they felt 
American protests were halfhearted and un- 
willing and because they were convinced that 
this Government spoke only for some special 
interests or for some special point of view. 
The intolerable abuse of American citizens 
by Arab States will be corrected just as 
quickly as they become convinced that for 
this country it is indeed intolerable. 

The action necessary by the United States 
to convince the Arab governments of our de- 
termination and resolve to protect the rights 
of all our citizens equally can readily be 
prescribed. It would quickly be achieved by 
adoption of the following measures: 

1. No treaty or trade agreement should 
be negotiated between the Arab countries 
and the United States unless it is stipulated 
that all American citizens shall have full and 
equal right to participate in the trade thus 
made possible, without regard to religious 
affiliation. 

2. No contract should be negotiated with 
the Arab States by any agency of the United 
States whether it be for defense, security, or 
for any other reason, that allows or requires 
American Jews to be excluded from employ- 
ment pursuant to its terms. It shall be 
made a part of each American-Arab agree- 
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ment that there shall be no religious dis- 
crimination as a result of these joint under- 
takings against any American citizens. 

3. Existing American subsidies including 
those granted under the International Wheat 
Trade Agreement should be discontinued for 
trade in Arab countries unless it is explicitly 
understood that American Jews shall be per- 
mitted full participation without prejudice 
because of their religious beliefs. 

4. No agency of this Government, military 
or diplomatic, should be permitted to con- 
sider religious affiliation in selecting per- 
sonnel for assignment to Arab countries. 

5. No discriminatory hiring practices 
should be condoned or excused because of 
the possible exclusion of Jews from Arab 
lands by Arab refusal to issue necessary visas. 

6. The United States should prohibit im- 
migration whether temporary or permanent, 
whether for tourists or for permanent resi- 
dents, from any Arab State which bars entry 
to any American citizen because of his re- 
ligious beliefs. 

7. Any member of a diplomatic mission to 
this country who indulges in public anti- 
Jewish activities aimed directly or indirectly 
against American Jewish citizens or the 
American Jewish community generally 
should be declared persona non grata by our 
Government. 

8. Any member of a diplomatic mission to 
this country who refuses to process commer- 
cial or legal documents because they are 
offered by Jewish business firms or who 
makes inquiries into the religious affiliation 
of persons who come before him in his offi- 
cial capacity should be declared persona non 
grata. 

9. Any person present in the United States 
on a student visa who engages in public anti- 
Jewish activities aimed at American citizens 
should have his student visa terminated, 
since even the most permissive view of 
academic freedom cannot justify the promo- 
tion of race hatred. 

10. The United States delegation to the 
United Nations should assume the initia- 
tive in demanding U. N. inquiry into prac- 
tices of Arab States that are violative of the 
common pledge of all U. N. member states to 
promote universal respect for human rights. 

Each of the nine other measures may be 
initiated by unilateral action of the United 
States. The anti-Jewish efforts of Arab 
countries, however, have spilled over every 
national border and while the general re- 
fusal of the civilized world to give way to 
Arab prejudice is gratifying, the fact that 
no concerted effort has been made to meet 
it decisively must be regarded as a serious 
shortcoming. The time has come for an 
international effort to put an end to a policy 
which is damaging to international trade 
and causes loss and grave inconveniences to 
people of many nationalities. Under article 
55 of the charter, the United Nations un- 
dertakes to promote “universal respect for 
and observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion” and 
under article 56, “all members pledge them- 
selves to take joint and separate action in 
cooperation with the organization for the 
achievement of the purposes set forth in 
article 55.” These texts are susceptible to 
many and varying interpretations but to 
seek to reconcile them with a new and de- 
liberate policy of discrimination on an in- 
ternational scale is to denude words of their 
meaning. The action of Saudi Arabia in in- 
stituting discriminatory commercial pino- 
tices against groups of citizens dis 
able only by their religion in countries with 
which it enjoys normal diplomatic relations 
is manifestly irreconcilable with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the United Nations 
as embodied in the preamble to the charter 
and in articles 55 and 56. 
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Whatever may be thought about the right 
of a government to practice or tolerate dis- 
crimination against its own nationals, the 
practice of discrimination against the citi- 
zens of other states is clearly not compatible 
with an undertaking to promote universal 
respect for human rights, to say nothing of 
the comity of nations. If this precedent is 
allowed to stand without challenge, and is 
imitated elsewhere, the international com- 
munity would be exposed to a new and seri- 
ous menace. The national economy of every 
country would be opened to the operation 
of officially sponsored influences dangerous to 
its welfare and hostile to its traditions. 


CONCLUSION 


Decisive action by the United States will 
clear the air. We may confidently expect 
that Arab governments will desist in their 
discrimnatory practices once our position is 
indicated by unequivocal action. The arith- 
metic of advantage is plan. Arab leaders 
could not repudiate American support with- 
out the prospect of certain financial loss. 
Our serious insistence upon an end to dis- 
crimination would doubtless persuade Arab 
spokesmen acting out of an enlightened self- 
interest to discontinue their anti-Semitic 
conduct. In any event this is a risk we are 
fated to run. No honorable alternative ex- 
ists. We respectfully disagree with Secretary 
Dulles that Arab affronts to American citizens 
must be suffered peaceably so that our na- 
tions may “get along together in a way that 
is to our mutual advantage.” ‘There can be 
no “mutual advantage“ when one of the 
terms of the bargain requires that we con- 
done and ratify religious bigotry. We be- 
lieve, as President Wilson believed in a com- 
parable situation, there comes a time—and 
that time is now—when we must finally say: 
the price is too great. 

ISRAEL GOLDSTEIN, 
President, American Jewish Congress, 

PHILIP Baum, 

WILL MASLow, 


Of Counsel. 
APRIL 1956. 


SPECIAL STUDIES OF SICKNESS AND 
DISABILITY, AND SPECIAL RE- 
PORTS THEREOF 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 3076) to provide for a con- 
tinuing survey and special studies of 
sickness. and disability in the United 
States, and for periodic reports of the 
results thereof, and for other purposes, 
which was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That this act may be cited as the “National 
Health Survey Act.” 

Sec, 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares— * 

(1) that the latest information on the 
number and relevant characteristics of per- 
sons in the country suffering from heart 
disease, cancer, diabetes, arthritis and rheu- 
matism, and other diseases, injuries, and 
handicapping conditions is now seriously out 
of date; and 

(2) that periodic inventories providing 
reasonably current information on these 
matters are urgently needed for purposes 
such as (A) appraisal of the true state of 
health of our population (including both 
adults and children), (B) adequate plan- 
ning of any programs to improve their health, 
(C) research in the field of chronic diseases, 
and (D) measurement of the numbers of per- 
sons in the working ages so disabled as to be 
unable to perform gainful work. 
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(b) It is, therefore, the purpose of this 
act to provide (1) for a continuing survey 
and special studies to secure on a noncom- 
pulsory basis accurate and current statistical 
information on the amount, distribution, 
and effects of illness and disability in the 
United States and the services received for 
or because of such conditions; and (2) for 
studying methods and survey techniques for 
securing such statistical information, with a 
view toward their continuing improvement. 

Sec. 3. Part A of title III of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U. S. C. ch. 6A) is 
amended by adding after section 304 the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“NATIONAL HEALTH SURVEYS AND STUDIES 


“Sec. 305. (a) The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized (1) to make, by sampling or other 
appropriate means, surveys and special 
studies of the population of the United 
States to determine the extent of illness and 
disability and related information such as: 
(A) the number, age, sex, ability to work or 
engage in other activities, and occupation or 
activities of persons afflicted with chronic 
or other disease or injury or handicapping 
condition; (B) the type of disease or injury 
or handicapping condition of each person so 
afflicted; (C) the length of time that each 
such person has been prevented from carry- 
ing on his occupation or activities; (D) the 
amounts and types of services received for 
or because of such conditions; and (E) the 
economic and other impacts of such condi- 
tions; and (2) in connection therewith, to 
develop and test new or improved methods 
for obtaining current data on illness and 
disability and related information. 

“(b) The Surgeon General is authorized, 
at appropriate intervals, to make available, 
through publications and otherwise, to any 
interested governmental or other public or 
private agencies, organizations, or groups, or 
to the public, the results of surveys or studies 
made pursuant to subsection (a). 

„(e) For each fiscal year beginning after 
June 30, 1956, there are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as the Congress may 
determine for carrying out the provisions of 
this section. 

„d) To assist in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this section the Surgeon General is 
authorized and directed to cooperate and 
consult with the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor and any other interested Federal 
Departments or agencies and with State 
health departments. For such purpose he 
shall utilize insofar as possible the services 
or facilities of any agency of the Federal 
Government and, without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, of 
any appropriate State or other public agency, 
and may, without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, utilize 
the services or facilities of any private 
agency, organization, group, or individual, 
in accordance with written agreements be- 
tween the head of such agency, organization, 
or group, or such individual, and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Payment, if any, for such services or facilities 
shall be made in such amounts as may be 
provided in such agreement.” 

Sec. 4, Section 301 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U. S. C. 241) is amended by 
striking out the word “and” at the end of 
paragraph (f), redesignating paragraph (g) 
as paragraph (h), and inserting immedi- 
ately following paragraph (f) the following 
new paragraph: 

“(g) Make available, to health officials, 
scientists, and appropriate public and other 
nonprofit institutions and organizations, 
technical advice and assistance on the appli- 
cation of statistical methods to experiments, 
studies, and surveys in health and medical 
fields; and”, 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have con- 
sulted with the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], and he 
has no objection to the House amend- 
ment. I have also consulted with the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and that Department has no 
objection. Therefore, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FOREIGN POLICY 
MI, A NEW LOOK AT DEFENSE 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, over 
the past years our defense policies and 
preparations, so far as we have had any, 
have been based on our experience with 
the last previous war. This is a general 
statement. It is not a completely fair 
description of defense history, for there 
have always been individuals and groups 
and at times large sections of our defense 
forces who have been imaginative and 
have tried to project the future into 
present preparation. 

Whatever may have been the case in 
the past, it is not true today that our 
defense forces are preparing on the basis 
of World War II or the Korean war. 
The pace of invention and development 
has been so fast as to stimulate the imag- 
ination, make necessary an appraisal of 
new possibilities, and, in general, lead to 
a complete review of our means and poli- 
cies of defense. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more 
than list the new developments, begin- 
ning with the atomic bomb which was 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
This was followed by the hydrogen bomb 
exploded in the Bikini-Eniwetok area. 
More recently, our first air-dropped 
hydrogen bomb was exploded in the 
same area. 

The development of these powerful 
weapons has put the emphasis on fast, 
heavy bombers for delivering them and 
on supersonic fighter planes for prevent- 
ing their delivery on our own territory. 
This has emphasized the importance of 
the air arm in our forces. The expan- 
sion of this arm and of the defenses 
against air attack are our primary mili- 
tary concern. The most serious obstacle 
to further expansion seems to lie in ob- 
taining flying personnel. This situation 
demands the best thought and effort of 
the Congress and the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Defense is also heavily dependent on 
early warning. We now have available 
the means, elaborate and expensive ones, 
to detect, track, and attack invading 
bombers. There is no such defense pres- 
ently available either in the Western 
World or behind the curtain to detect 
and destroy the long-range missile. 

At the present moment the most active 
development is in the field of missiles 
carrying atomic warheads. These may 
be either guided missiles which are pres- 
ently available, medium-range ballistic 
missiles whose development is approach- 
ing successful ranges up to 1,500 miles 
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or thereabouts, or the long-range, inter- 
continental ballistic missiles still in the 
early stages of development. It is hoped 
that the latter will have a range of sev- 
eral thousand miles, 

Meanwhile, the size of the explodable 
charge of the atomic bomb has been 
continuously reduced so that there is 
now available a whole family of tactical 
atomic weapons for delivery by plane, 
rocket, or artillery. 

It is obvious that this arsenal of death 
does not fit into any previous strategic 
pattern. We are forced to think and 
plan anew. Along what lines should 
this thinking and planning be done? 

It is not the function of Congress to 
define defense policies in the first place. 
That must be left to the administration, 
whether in its political or its strategic 
aspects. It is certainly within our re- 
sponsibility to raise some of the ques- 
tions which must be answered and to 
see that those questions are answered. 
That responsibility we are not justified 
in leaving passively with the adminis- 
trative branch of our Government. 

Among the questions to be raised are 
these: 

First, so far as concerns Europe, is 
there any doubt that the war for which 
we must be prepared will be an atomic 
war? Is there any slightest possibility 
that there will arise there a war which 
will be primarily one between foot sol- 
diers? 

Until we have more persuasive infor- 
mation and argument than is at present 
available, we must conclude that the 
European war of the future, if any, will 
be an atomic war. We cannot help fac- 
ing this conclusion with regret, but we 
must face the facts, and we must make 
sure that the people whom we represent 
in the Congress of the United States face 
these facts also. 

But let us not be too sure. We may 
be deceiving ourselves in this matter. 
Perhaps the Soviet Government will ac- 
cept the atomic stalemate and, expecting 
us to do likewise, will initiate an inva- 
sion of Western Europe along old- 
fashioned, ground-army lines, where 
their greatest strength lies. To fore- 
stall this development, we should at once 
announce that tactical atomic weapons 
will be employed by us on invading forces 
within the boundaries of any invaded 
nation. This atomic deterrent extends 
the atomic stalemate to land warfare, 
and is a vital part of our defense meas- 
ures. The importance of this action can 
scarcely be overrated. I presented the 
case for this action before the Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament on March 7 last. 

In other respects neither the people 
nor the Government are facing the facts. 
It may confidently be expected that the 
primary military targets of invading 
bombers will be our strategic airfields. 
There would be an endeavor to put these 
airfields out of business as nearly simul- 
taneously as possible, so that we would 
lack the means of reprisal. What we 
have not been doing is to disperse these 
strategic fields in areas of low popula- 
tion density so that there would be as 
little civilian loss of life as possible. 
There have been definite reasons for 
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this policy. It is expensive to provide 
the necessary facilities and amenities 
for a large military installation far from 
large towns and cities. We must not let 
that consideration guide any further 
expansion of our strategic airfields. 
Furthermore, as a part of the education 
of the public, there must be an earnest 
request, amounting to insistence, that for 
its own protection, industrial expansion 
must be spread over the countryside so 
that it presents no concentrated target 
for destruction by the enemy. The 
workman’s automobile and improved 
highways make this possible. In large 
measure this is taking place for economic 
reasons. Strategic necessity emphasizes 
the economic trend. 

But perhaps the military attack may 
be, in essence, a politicalone. The 1,500 
mile range ballistic missile is probably 
a political weapon. The proposed inter- 
continental ballistic missile is certainly 
political, not military. The difference 
between political and military weapons 
is this: If a weapon cannot be accu- 
rately aimed at a military target, it is not 
amilitary weapon. If it can be delivered 
over vast distances and exploded in the 
general areas of centers of population, 
its principal use and effect is to spread 
terror. This use is not military but 
political. 

It is conceivable that a potential 
enemy, discouraged by the slow processes 
of infiltration and subversion in Western 
Europe, might shift to a new strategy. 
It might make it known that it has suc- 
cessfully developed the 1,500-mile missile 
and that, in consequence, it holds in its 
power every capital and every industrial 
center in continental Europe and the 
British Isles. On the basis of this threat 
it might demand of the nations of West- 
ern Europe a complete reorientation 
away from freedom and toward the ac- 
ceptance of Soviet power and Communist 
doctrine. 

With this as a lively possibility, we 
must make it the main element of our 
policy to press forward with the launch- 
ing platforms and the missile supplies in 
Western Eorope which will counterbal- 
ance this threat and hold it in check. 
This contribution to the safety of our 
allies will be a main responsibility of the 


Army. 

What about the Navy? 

It would seem for the present and in 
the years ahead to have two primary 
functions. One of them is to keep the sea 
lanes open, and for this purpose it must 
be provided with the most advanced 
means of submarine spotting and sub- 
marine destruction and must likewise be 
able to detect and repel attack from the 
air. There is another mission, whether 
by surface ships or submarines, and that 
is to provide launching platforms for 
bomb-laden planes and particularly for 
guided and ballistic missiles. Such plat- 
forms can work from unexpected direc- 
tions and can reach well within the lines 
of any hostile attacking nation. 

What is the mission of the Marines? 

The probabilities of trouble in South- 
eastern Asia are of a different sort from 
those in Europe. Experience in Korea 
and Indochina warns us of military in- 
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filtration supported by great reserves of 
enemy materiel and personnel. The 
ability to defend friendly areas and peo- 
ples against this warfare of military in- 
filtration will depend on such a force in 
being as is represented by the Marines— 
a force in being,” with instant readiness 
of its air arm and sea arm. The reserve 
support comes from our land forces 
which will be deployed on occasion to 
form the present-day substitute for the 
impracticable permanent ring of steel 
about the great Communist heartland, 
which was our previous policy. This 
policy is now virtually discarded, as it 
must be, in favor of a more flexible, 
quick-striking means of defense and of- 
fense. 

Finally, are the political aspects of 
defense growing in importance? 

This question must be answered in the 
affirmative. The Geneva Conference 
marked a shift in Soviet policy toward 
a greater reliance on the political offen- 
sive. Having been convinced by our 
President that we had no intention or 
desire to attack behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—and the President spoke truly— 
this left the Soviet Government free to 
expand its political activity while main- 
taining its military strength. Since that 
date its change of front has been demon- 
strated in Burma, in India, in Afghan- 
istan, in Egypt, and elsewhere on the 
face of the earth. The expansion and 
development of Soviet policy lie in the 
political field, while the Soviet Union 
continues to maintain and strengthen 
its military power. 

Let it again be said that the ballistic 
missiles to which we are giving our most 
serious attention at this time cannot 
be, in their nature, military weapons at 
all. They cannot be delivered on precise 
military targets. The faster we press 
their development, the less accurate does 
their aiming become. They are by their 
nature an effective means for spread- 
ing terror, and only an inefficient means 
for attack on concentrations of military 
personnel, materiel, and production. In 
spite of anything that military develop- 
ment can do, the future of our defense 
deals primarily with political questions. 

These facts and all the considerations 
previously set forth lead to the possi- 
bility that we can for a few years 
strengthen our defense without increas- 
ing our appropriations. This will re- 
sult from the careful reappraisal which 
is now required. As against that possi- 
bility, we have to set the expense of con- 
verting our warships and our planes to 
atomic propulsion. This will be a tre- 
mendously expensive undertaking, but 
the burden of it will not fall heavily 
upon us in the next few years. There 
will be a breathing spell which we must 
use to expand our nonmilitary measures. 

For we must recognize that there is 
no impregnable defense—no offense 
which can prevent attack. Doubling our 
defense billions would not bring safety. 
The delivery of a fraction of the pres- 
ently available atomic megatons may de- 
termine the issue. Let us again listen 
to the words of Admiral Mahan: 

The purpose of military power is to provide 
time for moral ideas to take root. 
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To this it may be added that the soil 
Sen ideas is found in the political 

eld. 

The possibility of coming to a favor- 
able political conclusion remains. Fur- 
ther talks in this series will therefore, 
for the most part, be addressed to po- 
litical considerations. 

Mr. President, let me close with the 
earnest suggestion that the questions 
raised in this speech be considered by 
the administration. Let us be presented 
in the next Congress with a defense pro- 
gram which will have evidently taken 
these and related questions into con- 
sideration. Let us for the last time be 
offered a compromise of interservice 
disputes, and for the first time let us 
consider an integrated program. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there are now available the District 
of Columbia appropriation conference 
report and the conference report on the 
water-pollution control bill. Later in the 
day we shall have a conference report on 
the public-works bill, and I hope the con- 
ference report on the Labor-Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriation bill. 

I now suggest to the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] that he 
submit the conference report on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill, and 
ask for its immediate consideration, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1957—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 10003) making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate, 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 27, 1956, pp. 11115- 
11116, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor a comparative summary table re- 
lating to appropriations included in the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill 
for 1957. 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 1957 (H. R. 10008)—Comparative summary of bill 
Appropriations Approprintios; Estimate, 1957] House bill 9 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


STO ya ae, ee, SE EE A ee ee a $330, 800 $323, 000 $323, 
Department of General Administration... 3, 528, 000 3, 425, 000 3, 475, ooo 3778 000 
Office of Corporation Counsel 483, 600 480, 000 480, 000 480, 
Compensation and retirement fund expenses. 11, 165, 400 11, 100, 000 11, 100, 000 11, 100, 000 
Regulatory agencies 1, 068, 000 1, 053, 000 1, 058, 440 1, 058, 440 
Department of Occupations and Professions 262, 100 262, 000 262, 000 262, 000 
Public schools 32, 098, 000 32, 130. 800 32, 590, 750 32, 515, 750 
Public Library. 1, 784, 000 1, 783, 000 1, 783, 000 783, 000 
Recreation De en 1, 903, 000 1, 892, 000 1, 903, 000 1, 903, 000 
OOE E O en aa Set AAE hase OA aa ene 13, 673, 000 13, 773, 000 13, 773, 000 13, 773, 000 
Metropolitan Police (additional municipal services, inaugural ceremonies). .........-....--]-..---.----...-- 155, 000 155, 000 155, 000 155, 000 
pod ly ge fa A “ASA SO Re SRS AaS INGLES IEE: UNS NU Meee eam 6, 761, 000 6, 758. 000 6, 755, 000 6, 755, 000 
Veterans’ Service Center. 98, 500 98, 500 98, 500 98, 500 
Office of Civil Defense 2... 175, 000 78. 000 78, 000 78, 000 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 000 147, 400 147, 000 147, 000 147, 000 
Orta oe os a a N 3, 974, 500 3, 972, 000 3, 972, 000 3, 972, 000 
Department of Public Health , 800 25, 334, 000 25, 434, 000 25, 503, 400 25, 503, 400 
Department of Corrections... 4, 671, 820 4, 729, 000 4, 710, 000 4, 710, 000 4, 710, 000 
Department of Public Welfare. 10, 147, 800 10, 675, 000 10, 642, 500 10, 642, 500 10, 642, 500 
Department of Buildings and Grounds. . 1, 764, 300 1, 792, 000 1, 780, 000 1, 780, 000 1, 780, 000 
0 of the Surveyor ->en 158, 320 174, 600 164, 000 170, 000 170, 000 
Department of Licenses and Inspections. 1, 600, 276 1, 676, 000 1, 640, 000 1, 658, 000 1, 658, 000 
Department of Highways 6, 430, 300 6, 587, 000 6, 485, 000 6, 535, 000 6, 535, 000 
Department o icles and Traffic. 1, 160, 500 1, 327, 000 1, 291, 000 1, 303, 000 1, 303, 000 
Motor-Vehicle Parking Agency. 350, 000 359, 700 295, 000 295, 000 295, 000 
Department of Sanitary Engineering... 10, 409, 500 10, 900, 000 10, 846, 000 10, 896, 200 10, 896, 200 
Mk estan fp 8 2, 163, 500 2, 157, 000 2, 137, 000 2, 137, 000 2, 137, 000 
National Guard 125, 600 136, 700 128, 500 136, 500 136, 500 
National Capital Parks 2, 484, 000 2, 539, 000 2, 535, 000 2, 535, 000 2, 535, 000 
National Zoological Park 690, 900 725, 000 720, 000 720, 000 720, 000 
Personal services, wage-scale employees „ Lan epee eens ESEESE ESANA E E 
Total operating expenses: 
General fund 129, 190, 699 131, 603, 170 
Highway fund. 7, 377, 467 7, 521, 094 
Water fund 5, 113, 849 5, 103, 970 
Sanitary sewage works fun: 1, 509, 382 1, 661, 266 
Motor-vehicle parking fund__...... 395, 600 345, 
Grand total, operating expenses, all ſunds 586, 997 146, 235, 300 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 
Diir TOE TE BORG os eee ß AAE EENE 443, 800 394, 500 
Public building construction. a 7, 544, 400 5, 200, 000 
M janeous oer outlay. “ UE ON) AED S AA S 
Department of Highways = 13, 535, 000 14, 400, 000 
Department of Sanitary Engineering.. ` 9, 662, 000 10, 068, 000 
ee eee x EAAS N E C EERS A 3, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 
Total, capital outlay: 
General fund 13, 865, 700 6, 360, 700 299, 000 6, 320, 700 
Highway fund 13, 135, 000 15, 428, 000 14, 600, 000 14, 728, 000 
r op eee laa 5, 444, 800 8, 714, 500 8, 205, 500 8, 205, 500 
Sanitary sewage works fund 3, 000, 000 5, 677, 000 5, 458, 000 5, 458, 000 
Grand total, capital outlay, all funds 35, 445, 180, 200 33, 562, 500 34, 712, 200 
259, 891 136, 902, 170 138, 119, 929 
048, 625 22, 121, 004 22, 293, 025 
3, 842, 218 13, 309, 470 13, 309, 470 
tary sewage works fund 7, 338, 266 7, 119, 266 7, 119, 266 
Motor-vehicle parking fund... 410, 500 345, 
. ̃ TTT ĩͤ TTT... e O n saii R 182, 899, 500 179, 797, 800 181, 612, 490 


EXTENSION OF WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL ACT—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 890) to extend and 
strengthen the Water Pollution Control 
Act. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LAIRD 
in the chair). The report will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report see House pro- 
ceedings of June 27, 1956, pp. 11149- 
11154, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement with reference 


to the conference report, for the benefit 
and information of the Senate. 

The committee of conference of the 
two Houses met on Senate bill 890. The 
bill is designed to extend the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act—Public Law 845, 80th 
Congress—which terminates on June 30, 
1956. The Water Pollution Control Act, 
enacted in 1948, was the first compre- 
hensive legislation in this field. In the 
meantime, substantial progress has been 
made in the field of water pollution con- 
trol, with more than half of the States 
having made improvements in their 
water pollution control laws, resulting in 
strengthened programs. 

The conferees recognized that the pol- 
lution of water is a very serious problem, 
and that as our population increases and 
industry expands, we must take all steps 
possible to assure an adequate potable 
water supply for our Nation. Therefore, 
this proposed legislation is extremely im- 
portant to the welfare of everyone, and 
will provide a basis for implementing 
and extending the work now under way. 


The bill is designed to encourage the 
States to prepare comprehensive pro- 
grams for water pollution control, and’ 
to urge upon them the enactment of uni- 
form laws relating to water pollution 
control. It requires the Surgeon General 
to conduct and encourage and assist in 
coordinating research, investigations, 
and demonstrations, and to publish in- 
formation relating to water pollution 
control. 

The States would be given financial 
assistance in the conduct, of their water 
pollution control programs, with $3 mil- 
lion authorized annually for such assist- 
ance. There would also be authorized 
$50 million annually, up to a total of 
$500 million in the aggregate, for con- 
struction of treatment works. The Fed- 
eral share would be limited to 30 percent 
of the total cost of each construction 
project, but not in excess of $250,000. At 
least 50 percent of the funds authorized 
for construction grants would be for mu- 
ARARSA of 125,000 population or 
under. 
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A Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board would be established, and would 
be made up of nine non-Federal mem- 
bers, appointed by the President, under 
the chairmanship of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. 

The bill also includes provisions under 
which pollution of interstate waters 
having an interstate effect may be sub- 
ject to Federal enforcement procedures. 
The provisions call for full consultation 
with States and interstate pollution con- 
trol agencies prior to public hearing and 
subsequent court action. The court 
shall, in determining the order to be 
issued by it, give due consideration to 
the practicability and physical and eco- 
nomic feasibility of securing abatement 
of any pollution proved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


WHICH NEWSPAPER DO YOU READ? 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, of 
late, in reading various of the news- 
papers of the country, I have almost felt 
impelled to apologize to the Senate and 
to the members of the Press Galleries. 
In the light of the new Madison Avenue 
school of journalism, I feel as though 
I have masqueraded, during the past 6 
years, as a former working member of 
the press. 

For many years, Mr. President, I 
thought perhaps the Madison Avenue 
school of journalism, which recently has 
come into the ascendancy in many 
American newspapers, would be confined 
to the paid advertising sections of the 
newspapers. 

I had read with interest advertise- 
ments extolling the virtues of charac- 
ter-building whisky and of health- 
giving cigarettes. In fact, I finally felt 
that the Madison Avenue school of jour- 
nalism would arrive at the idea of com- 
bating the fear of cancer from cigarettes 
by means of publishing beautiful head- 
lines with medical claims under the cap- 
tion, “Cancer Is Good for You.” 

Mr. President, so completely have 
such advertisements led us to believe 
that white is black and black is white, 
that I find myself confused as regards 
my earlier newspaper training. I 
thought, since such statements appeared 
in the advertising sections, they should 
be regarded as nothing but advertising. 
But somehow or other, claims designed 
to lead one to arrive at strange deduc- 
tions from certain advertising seems to 
have also spread like a virus to news 
columns of certain newspapers. 

Iam almost ready to turn in my Sigma 
Delta Chi key, send back my certificate 
of graduation from my school of jour- 
nalism, surrender any claim on my part 
to having had training in journalism. 
In the new type of journalism I feel like 
a forgotten relic of the past, instead of 
a veteran of the city room of a news- 
paper. 

If it is not too old-fashioned, Mr. 
President, permit me to be specific. Mr. 
President, I have been startled, as- 
tounded, and confused at the coverage 
by certain newspapers of the recent set- 
back suffered by the Eisenhower admin- 
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istration in connection with the defeat 
administered to Governor Shivers, of 
Texas, by the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Apparently in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the Democratic Convention, Gov- 
ernor Shivers’ great sin was in leading 
Texas into the Eisenhower column in the 
last presidential election. Whether that 
had any significance in the repudiation 
of Governor Shivers by a majority of 
nearly 10 to 1 escaped the attention of 
most of the newspapers in their news 
articles. Possibly, just possibly, Shivers’ 
advocacy of President Eisenhower might 
have had something to do with Gov- 
ernor Shivers’ defeat as a Democratic 
leader, 

Therefore, Mr. President, it was very 
interesting to read in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune an article based on the 
strange logic—ala the Madison Avenue 
school of journalism—that, after all, the 
victory of Senator JOHNSON of Texas was 
a victory for President Eisenhower. 
That logic seems to have worked in this 
way: 

Senator JoHnson of Texas is a mod- 
erate. 

President Eisenhower is a moderate. 

Therefore, things equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other; and, 
therefore, the repudiation of Governor 
Shivers actually was an endorsement of 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. President, as a result of such ex- 
periences, my faith and trust in the re- 
liability of newspaper editing is getting 
low. Based on the motto instituted 
by E. W. Scripps: “Give light, and the 
people will find their way,” my confi- 
dence in my judgment as an ex-news- 
paperman has begun to flicker, almost 
in the way that the flame of an old- 
fashioned tallow candle flickers. Per- 
haps I should say my newspaper lights 
have begun to grow as dim as the light 
from an old-fashioned kerosene lantern, 
as compared with the pitiless glare of a 
5,000 candlepower Madison Avenue 
searchlight which can be turned on at 
will. Such has been my personal reac- 
tion as the public relations boys of Madi- 
son Avenue have started to warm up 
anonss great, significant political cru- 
sade. 

Mr. President, it was rather significant 
to me that the day following the recent 
primary elections in Maryland, in which 
the votes cast by the Democrats for their 
nominee for President far exceeded in 
number the votes cast by Republicans for 
their presidential nominee, that in the 
Washington newspapers it was impossi- 
ble to find a tabulation of the votes cast 
by the Democrats for the nominees of our 
great party. 

On the other hand, the same news- 
papers seemed to find it quite significant, 
and worth a four-column headline, that 
in the State of Indiana, hundreds of 
miles away, the votes cast for the Re- 
publican presidential candidate far ex- 
ceeded the number of votes cast for the 
Democratic nominee. Of course, Mr. 
President, perhaps such matters are 
merely coincidental, or perhaps they are 
a new part of modern journalism. 

However, Mr. President, I think one 
of the most intriguing and interesting 
developments is to be observed in the 
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treatment given by different newspapers 
to the same story, as evidenced by cer- 
tain articles published yesterday and 
today. 

I now take pleasure in reading, for 
the information of the Senate, an article 
published this morning in the erudite 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 
The headline is “Moral Imperative—Mrs. 
Meyer Emphasizes Individuality.” 

The text of the article reads as fol- 
lows: 


Agnes E. Meyer said yesterday that the 
greatest need today is for individuals to 
develop their own highest possibilities be- 
cause individuality is the core of freedom. 

This was her message to graduates of 
New York City’s High School of Music and 
Art, which her late brother, Frederick Ernst, 
was instrumental in founding when he was 
assistant superintendent of New York City 
schools. 

“An interest in the self and in its devel- 
opment—in who you are and what you wish 
to become—is a legitimate passion at any 
time but today it is a moral imperative,” the 
writer and educator said. 

“In an age of conformity such as ours, it 
is one of the most civilizing influences that 
could be generated in our mass society.” 

The quest for selfhood, formerly the out- 
standing characteristic of Americans, now 
is threatened by the social isolation of the 
individual in our mass society, she said. 

The wife of Eugene Meyer, chairman of 
the board of the Washington Post Co., con- 
tinued that individuals must be free to seek 
the truth if liberalism, which is essential to 
democracy, is to regain its strength and pro- 
duce unity out of diversity. 

“The world is not merely the world,” she 
concluded. “It is our world. And since we 
made it what it is today, we can remake it 
nearer to the heart’s desire.” 


That is the Washington Post's cover- 
age of a speech made by the wife of the 
owner of the Post—and she is a very dis- 
tinguished person in her own right—be- 
fore the graduating class of New York 
City’s High School of Music and Art. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention to the fine things 
expressed in the account of her speech, as 
published in the Washington Post. But 
I wonder whether that coverage is in 
line with all the things I was taught 
about journalism, namely, that one is 
supposed to report the entire story, and 
that anything less than the whole story 
is only half a story or no story at all. 
In the Washington Daily News, pub- 
lished yesterday evening, I find the fol- 
lowing headline and an article by the 
United Press, published under a New 
York date line, covering the same speech. 
It is as follows: 


“He Fams To Warn”’—IKE CALLED 
UNINFORMED 
New York, June 26.—Agnes E. Meyer 


charged today that President Eisenhower is 
the prisoner of a propaganda machine which 
has put false words in his mouth. 

The same high-powered public-relations 
machine has so intimidated public opinion, 
she said, that it poses a serious threat to 
democratic government and freedom of 
thought. 

Mrs. Meyer, wife of the chairman of the 
board of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, spoke at graduation exercises at the 
High School of Music and Art. 

The President has a constitutional duty 
to inform the people of the facts, however 
unpleasant, Mrs. Meyer said. “He has not 
lived up to this definition of the constitu- 
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tional role * * * when he failed to warn 
the Nation that we are falling behind the 
Communists in our diplomacy, our arma- 
ments, and even in the education of sufficient 
scientists. * * + 

“President Eisenhower's cheerful disposi- 
tion has its value, but not when, as is often 
the case, he tells the American people what 
they want to hear instead of the stern reali- 
ties which they should hear. * * * Obvi- 
ously the President is not adequately in- 
formed by his assistants of the facts. For so 
honest a man would never stoop to deliber- 
ate distortion.” 

Mrs. Meyer said the silence of most United 
States newspapers “about this serious lapse 
in responsible leadership * * * is but one 
of many indications that there is outright 
fear in this country of expressing any criti- 
cism of the President.” 

Meanwhile, the latest medical bulletin on 
Mr. Eisenhower issued by the White House 
said his weight is holding steady as he con- 
tinues his satisfactory progress. Ike is ex- 
pected to leave Walter Reed Hospital this 
weekend for a trip to his Gettysburg farm 
where he will celebrate his 40th wedding 
anniversary on Sunday. 


I believe it might be wise to reprint 
the line which was often printed in the 
days when I used to be a newspaperman, 
many years ago. Often when an indig- 
nant country editor wrote a blistering 
editorial, he would conclude with the 
admonition, “city papers please copy.” 

I think it might be wise to repeat, for 
the benefit of the distinguished editors 
of the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, the last paragraph of the story. 

Mrs. Meyer said the silence of most United 
States newspapers “about this mysterious 
lapse in responsible leadership * * * is but 
one of many indications that there is out- 
right fear in this country of expressing any 
criticism of the President.” 


Apparently the same lack of interest 
with respect to printing any uncompli- 
mentary remarks about President Eisen- 
hower in the speeches of Democratic 
Senators or other partisans extends, in 
this case, even to the speech of the dis- 
tinguished wife of the chairman of the 
board of the Washington Post. 

To one who used to be a newspaper- 
man himself, such a wide divergence in 
the coverage of this event by two news- 
papers seems strange. I suppose it de- 
pends upon which newspaper one reads, 
when it comes to getting the entire 
picture. 

I tried to call Mrs. Meyer, because I 
thought, from the wide divergence in 
coverage, that she might have made two 
speeches to the graduates, and that per- 
haps the Washington Post reporter was 
present at one, and the United Press 
reporter was present at the other. Un- 
fortunately, Mrs. Meyer was out of the 
city, and I was unable to learn whether 
or not two speeches were delivered to 
the graduates. j 

At any rate, I think it is interesting 
to compare the two coverages of the same 
speech. They belong in the New York- 
er's “which newspaper do you read?” 
section. 


NEED FOR CONTINUED AID FOR 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
very able reporter of the Watertown 
Daily Times, Alan S. Emory, has written 
an article entitled “Continued Aid Need 
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for Southeast Asia,” which was pub- 
lished in that newspaper. It deals with 
the need for continued assistance in 
Southeast Asia, and especially Laos. It 
is the result of a conversation which Mr. 
Emory had with the able and hard work- 
ing Mr. Yost, lately our Ambassador to 
the Kingdom of Laos, and now our Min- 
ister-designate to France. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
noteworthy article be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONTINUED Arp NEED FOR SOUTHEAST ASIA 

(By Alan S. Emory) 

WASHINGTON, June 9.—The retiring Am- 
bassador to Laos said today continued mili- 
tary aid to the nations of southeast Asia was 
essential. 

Charles W. Yost said in an interview that 
if the United States halted assistance to 
Indochina no one else could step into the 
breech. 

Mr. Yost added, however, that Communist 
propaganda charging the United States with 
colonial aims was not having much effect 
in the area, 

“The Hanol radio broadcasts to Laos says 
the people there are just puppets of Ameri- 
can imperialists,” the former Watertown, 
N. Y., resident said. “This hasn't affected 
the government directly, but it has made offi- 
cials sensitive to appearances. The United 
States representatives there are remaining 
very much in the background.” 

The Communist threat still looms in Laos, 
Mr. Yost declared. 

“I am quite encouraged about the situa- 
tion now,” he said. “At the time of the 
division of Vietnam at the Geneva Confer- 
ence the people were quite pessimistic. The 
country has very few developed resources and 
a small population for its size. There is a 
long, exposed frontier. 

“The people have shown a great deal of 
resolution. They have continued to fight, 
even since Geneva, in two northern provinces 
against the Pathet Lao, the native Com- 
munists, and the Vietminh, the Red forces 
from Vietnam. 

“By themselves the Laotian Communists 
couldn't hold out at all, they would collapse 
in a week. But they have help from North 
Vietnam.” 

Mr. Yost, who will leave about August 1 
to become minister in the United States 
embassy in Paris, said Laotian Government 
soldiers were being supplied by air in the 
northern outposts. Wounded are evacuated 
by international commission helicopter. The 
only other route open is a jungle path. 

“Laos needs both military and economic 
aid,” he continued. “The government in- 
come just barely is adequate to cover civil 
services, let alone economic development or 
armed forces. The country has an army of 
about 25,000, which normally would be con- 
cerned with internal security. But about 
half of the army is tied up in the northern 
provinces.” 

The picture in southeast Asia has “defi- 
nitely improved,” according to the career 
diplomat. When he went to Laos 2 years 
ago fighting was widespread and United 
States help was confined to supporting the 
French and the Thais. 

Then the Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
ization (SEATO) was formed as “an um- 
brella over the area.” 

“This shows the Communists that if they 
make an overt move they will encounter 
united resistance,” Mr. Yost commented, 
“and it limits them to internal subversion.” 

In the 2 years the envoy was in Laos the 
capital city of Vientiane grew from 20,000 
population to 50,000 and the number of 
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United States employees there increased 
from 12 to 100, mostly economic technicians. 

Few natives had any administrative train- 
ing, he reported, and, while the men run- 
ning the local government were good they 
were few in numbers and were desperate for 
foreign help. 

Laos is not reached by the Voice of Amer- 
ica, Mr. Yost related. There are few radios, 
although the Australian Government has 
& program of distributing sets and loudspeak- 
ers to villages. 

The country has no single regular news- 
paper. The Government puts out a daily 
mimeographed bulletin, the diplomat said, 
and the political parties put out bulletins 
every 2 weeks. 

It will be several years, he said, before 
Laos gets back to prewar footing in such 
fields as water, heat, trade, and roads. In 
addition to United States assistance, the 
French have an aid program, and help is 
forthcoming from the Colombo plan nations 
and the United Nations. 

Living conditions for United States work- 
ers have just started to improve in what 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, called the roughest job in the For- 
eign Service. 

The rundown condition of the Embassy 
there was so bad that stories resulting from 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’ visit 
there last year startled people in this coun- 
try. Now the Embassy has been cleaned up 
and replumbed, Mr. Yost reported. 

He said he had hoped to break a bottle 
of champagne over the first prefabricated 
aluminum house to be constructed in the 
capital, but missed by about 2 weeks. 

Mr. Yost’s oldest son, Nicholas, is being 
graduated today from Hotchkiss School and 
will enter Princeton University this fall, An- 
other son, Casimir, 11, attended school in 
South Vietnam at a place run by American 
missionaries, normally just for their own 
children. The Yosts also have a daughter, 
Felicity, 6. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING OF ANI- 
MALS FOR FOOD CONSUMPTION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
recent months there has been renewed 
interest in the subject of humane slaugh- 
tering of animals for food consumption, 
I have been extremely interested in this 
matter myself, and I recently appeared 
before the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee in order to give my support to the 
Humphrey bill on this subject. In my 
judgment there has been considerable 
evidence proving the necessity for action 
against some of the cruel and wholly 
antiquated methods by which livestock 
and poultry are handled in certain meat- 
packing concerns. 

I consider particularly pertinent two 
letters appearing in the New York Times 
of June 19, 1956, and in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of June 26, 1956. 
I ask unanimous consent that these let- 
ters be printed in the body of the REC- 
on in order that others may have the 
opportunity to read them. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 19, 1956] 
SLAUGHTERING Laws URGED—HUMANE AND 
PRACTICAL METHODS ARE DECLARED AVAIL- 

ABLE TO PACKERS 


To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 
Twenty-seven years ago the meat-packing 
industry succeeded in making humanitari- 
ans believe that humane methods of slaugh- 
ter would be voluntarily adopted by the 
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industry and that compulsory legislation was 
not necessary. To date only two major 
packers in this country have chosen to use 
humane methods. 

In his letter published in the New York 
Times on June 5, the public-relations di- 
rector of the American Meat Institute, Nor- 
man Draper, makes a bid for a still further 
extension of the 27 years and states flatly: 
“The meat-packing industry in the United 
States is using the most humane methods 
it knows of.” 

Of course, Mr. Draper knows of two more 
practical humane methods which are in 
everyday use in the plants of members of 
his organization: the captive-bolt pistol and 
the carbon-dioxide anesthetizing equipment; 
a third is the new stunning instrument to 
which he makes a vague reference. 

However, he may not be too far wrong 
in his claim that the packing industry in 
general doesn’t know of humane methods 
of slaughter. The trouble seems to be that, 
although literate in theory, packers do not 
even read their own trade papers. The pros- 
pect of educating them to voluntary hu- 
maneness is not, therefore, a very bright one, 
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The National Provisioner, a leading meat- 
packing magazine, has been loyally support- 
ing the American Meat Institute in its op- 
position to humane slaughter legislation. 
But in an editorial published June 2 the 
editor describes himself as “stunned by the 
apparent lack of knowledge on the part of 
a group of literate beef packers about a de- 
vice and methods which have been described 
editorially and advertised in the National 
Provisioner and other publications for a 
decade.” 

Mr. Draper is incorrect when he claims 
that there is a country in Europe in which 
it is no longer compulsory to use electric 
current. No country has ever made it com- 
pulsory to use electric current for stunning 
animals. Most of the Western European de- 
mocracies have compulsory humane slaugh- 
ter laws. Denmark experienced difficulties 
with electric stunning and suspended their 
regulations for 1 year during a series of tests. 
The regulations are now in force again with 
the necessary specifications added. 

Mr. Draper states that “when we find prac- 
tical methods which actually are more hu- 
mane and which can be used by all it will 
be a very easy matter to have these gen- 
erally adopted.” But the captive-bolt pis- 
tol, which is being used to stun many mil- 
lions of animals every year and has been 
on the American market for more than a 
decade, is not even known to the group of 
“literate beef packers” mentioned above. 

In no country have the majority of ani- 
mals even been given a merciful death vol- 
untarily. Legislation has always been nec- 
essary to obtain the use of humane methods 
by most meat packers. It must be enacted 
in the United States if we are to have stand- 
ards as a humane nation and world leader 
which are equal to the standards of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Holland Switzerland, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, parts of 
Austria, Germany, France, and Australia, as 
well as New Zealand and Fiji. It is high 
time we took such action. 

CHRISTINE STEVENS, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Society for Ani- 
mal Protective Legislation, 

New Tonk, June 12, 1956. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 26, 1956 
HUMANE SLAUGHTER 
It was in the best tradition of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald that on June 19 
you gave to Mr. Norman Draper, public rela- 
tions director of the American Meat Insti- 
tute, virtually a full column of space for 
criticism of your editorial indorsement of 
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S. 1636, H. R. 8540, and H. R. 9603, bills that 
would require packing plants to slaughter 
animals humanely. Mr. Draper abused your 
generosity and fairness, however, by being 
somewhat less than frank about the facts 
that have led to a strong public demand for 
the legislation that you have indorsed. 

Mr. Draper says that it is not true that 
“cruelty is general practice in the meat- 
packing industry.” The overwhelming weight 
of sworn testimony presented at a recent 
public hearing on S. 1636 contradicts Mr. 
Draper. It is almost universal practice in the 
American meat-packing industry to jerk hogs 
off the floor and upward by means of a chain 
shackled around one hind leg, then to stick 
the fully conscious animal in the throat with 
a knife, and allow the animal slowly to bleed 
to death, 

The University of Minnesota recently re- 
ported that this technique is costing the 
packing industry millions of dollars every 
year because the frightened and agonized 
animals often cause severe bruises and tissue 
ruptures in frantic efforts to escape the 
shackle and hoist. More than 90 million hogs 
are subjected to this treatment every year in 
American packing plants. 

Calves, sheep, and lambs undergo virtually 
the same suffering. Beef animals are com- 
monly immobilized by being struck with a 
5-pound sledge hammer. Studies both in the 
United States and in England show that an 
expert workman requires an average of more 
than 1.5 blows to pound an animal to the 
floor. I have myself seen steers hit with the 
hammer more than 10 times before they fell. 

In many plants, in order to produce meat 
of certain qualities, steers weighing up to 
1,200 pounds are shackled by one leg and 
hoisted in the air just as hogs are. It is 
common for steers so handled to suffer dis- 
located ankles, knees, and hips. All of this 
occurs while the animals are fully conscious. 
If this kind of treatment of animals be not 
cruelty, then Mr. Draper and I speak differ- 
ent languages. 

Mr. Draper says that your editorial and an 
earlier letter published in your columns 
“make it appear that meat packers are op- 
posed to humane slaughter legislation.” The 
appearance certainly is not misleading, be- 
cause Mr. Draper says in an immediately 
subsequent paragraph that “we do not be- 
lieve that legislation of a compulsory and 
dictatorial nature offers an answer to a prob- 
lem which is the cause of great concern 
within our own industry.” 

One can only suppose that Mr. Draper and 
the American Meat Institute would support 
humane slaughter legislation if it were not 
of a compulsory and dictatorial nature. It 
is in the nature of legislation, however, to be 
compulsory. 

Mr. Draper says that “the meat-packing in- 
dustry is using the most humane methods it 
knows of.” Surely the meat-packing indus- 
try is not unaware that two of the largest 
packing plants in America are humanely an- 
esthetizing all hogs with carbon dioxide be- 
fore they are shackled, hoisted off the floor, 
or cut with a knife. The meat-packing in- 
dustry certainly is not unaware that at least 
a dozen plants in the United States are using 
the completely humane captive-bolt pistol 
on cattle. 

The fact is that both Mr. Draper and the 
American Meat Institute are fully aware that 
these humane techniques of slaughter are 
Available, that they have been in use in a few 
plants in the United States and in hundreds 
of plants abroad for many years, and that 
they have been proved to be mechanically 
practical and economically advantageous. 

It is a fact that an immense cruelty is being 
perpetrated in American slaughterhouses. It 
is a fact that the cruelty is unnecessary be- 
cause humane methods of slaughter are 
available. It is a fact that these humane 
methods have been available for years, but 
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the great majority of packers have shown no 
inclination to adopt them. 

It seems to the National Humane Society 
and many Americans, therefore, that there is 
reason for action by Congress. 

FRED MYERS, 
Executive Director, the National 
Humane Society. 
WASHINGTON. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1957—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 11319) making 
appropriations for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, certain agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and civil func- 
tions administered by the Department 
of the Army, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 27, 1956, pp. 11116- 
11121, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to state to the Senate that the re- 
sult of the conference was exceedingly 
satisfactory to the Senate conferees, and 
the report was signed by all of the Sen- 
ate conferees. There was some com- 
promising with reference to the Senate 
amendments, but that is the purpose of 
a conference. 

The conference report provides an ap- 
propriation of $856,727,000, which is 
$15,459,000 below the amount approved 
by the Senate, and $65,969,000 above the 
amount approved by the House, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point, as a part of my remarks, a 
summary of the bill, showing how the 
money is to be distributed among the 
various titles. Title I embraces inde- 
pendent offices and provides funds for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Title II 
covers certain agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and title III covers 
civil functions, Department of the Army. 
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There being no objection, the summary was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Public Works appropriation bill, fiscal year 1957—Bill summary 


Budget es- | House al- 


TIE I—INDEPENDENT 
* ES 


Tennessee Valley Authority. 
8 Koik, independ- 


SSE y Wad 5, 357, 000 
TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 
Office of the Secretary 
Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration: 
Operation and mainte- 
NEN N 1, 378, 000 
Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration: 
Operation and 3 
1, 000, 000 
Continuing fund 1 400, 000 
Total, Southwestern 
Power Administra- 
1,000, 000 
18, 700, 000 
7, 400,000 
Total, Bonneville 
Power Adminis- 
tration..........- 26, 100, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation: 
General investigutions 5, 270, 000 
9 and rehabili- 
125, 900, 000 
6, 000, 000 


timate, 1957 |lowance, 1957) 


000 | $5,357,000 
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Senate al- | Conference Budget es- | House al- | Senate al- Conference 
lowance allowance timate, 1957 |lowance, 1957 lowance, | allowance 
TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR—Continued 
$5, 357,000 | $5,357,000 || Bureau of Reclamation—Con. 
TRL r Opec AE 2 287,000 | $26, 500, 000 | $27, 26 
E E Eee aie ace A 7, 000 207, 
5,357,000} 8, 387, 000 — ex: | $ ee 
= —— G 3, 942, 000 3, 942, 000 3, 942, 000 3, 942, 000 
Eee 285 of Recla- 
ä 195, 789, 000 | 167, 612, 000 | 188, 850,000 | 181, 114, 500 
Total, title II. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. .. 224, 267,000 | 196, 090,000 | 217, 328, 000 | 209, 592, 500 
— — — — —-—-= 
1, 378, 000 1,378,000 || Tirte II- CVI. FUNCTIONS, 
— DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Q 0 tonal S 6, 500, 000 6, 500, 000 768 
eme expenses 5, 65 
1,000, 4, 000, 000 — nug 000 6, 765, 000 
6, 400, 400, 000 || Corps of Engineers: 
General investigations ? 7,035,000 8. 122, 000 9, 322, 000 9,322, 
Construction 422, 687, 000 | 422,034,000 | 463, 673,000 | 455, 949, 500 
Operation and maintenance. 85, 900,000 | 85,900,000 | 95, 900, 000 900, 00 
1, 000, 000 1. 000, 000 General expenses 10, 075,000 | 10,075,000 | 10, 400, 000 | 10, 400, 000 
Mississippi River and trib- 
C 56, 030,000 | 56,030,000 62,791,000 62, 791, 000 
Niagara remedial Ven = 2 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500, 
18, 700,000 | 18, 700, 000 United States section, St. 
Lawrence Joint Board of 
7, 400, 000 7, 400, 000 USN a eeii ee 150, 000 150, 000 150, 000 150, 000 
Total, Corps of Engi- 
— SE 2 582,377,000 | 582,811,000 | 642, 736,000 | 635, 012, 500 
26, 100,000 | 26, 100, 000 — — 
=) ——j— Total, title III, De- 
partment of the 
5, 680, 000 5, 680, 000 Army, endete 2 588, 877,000 | 589, 311, 000 | 649, 501,000 | 641, 777, 500 
138, 961, 000 | 131, 225, 500 Chana total, titles I, II. 818, 501, 000 | 790, 758, 000 | 872, 186, 000 | 856, 727, 000 
—— — — ‘ í 
13, 000,000 | 13, 000, 000 s 


1 Limitation on the use of receipts not included in totals of this table. 
2 Amount shown reflects amendment to the 1957 budget submitted by the President 
on Feb, 21, 1956, as follows: 


Or Revised 

budget request 
General 3 (flood control studies) $1, 650,000 | $2,050, 000 
Niagara remedial work 1, 000, 000 500, 000 


(The amendment also provides for changes under “Construction, general” without 
revision in total amount requested.) 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
connection with title I, there were no 
Senate amendments in conference. 

I wish to deal now with title II. There 
were no Senate amendments pertaining 
to the power-marketing agencies of the 
Department of the Interior. 

Under “General investigations of the 
Bureau of Reclamation,” the House 


agreed to the Senate amendment, which 
provides $5,680,000 in lieu of the $5,270,- 
000 proposed by the House. 

For “Construction and rehabilitation” 
the conferees agreed on $131,225,500, 
which is $7,735,500 below the amount 
approved by the Senate, and $5,325,500 
above the amount allowed by the House 
of Representatives. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point, as a part of my remarks, a tabula- 
tion showing the breakdown of the con- 
struction and rehabilitation item. 

There being no objection, the table, 
Bureau of Reclamation—Construction 
and rehabilitation, was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Bureau of Reclamation—Construction and rehabilitation 


Budget 
Projects estimate | allowance 
Construction and rehabilita- 
Gila project, Arizona $1, 077, 000 
Palo Verde diversion proj- 
ect. 5 23. 702. 000 
Parker-Davis project, A 
zona-California-N evada.. = 312, 000 
Boulder Canyon project, 
Arizona-Nevada....-.-... 130, 000 
Boulder City Municipal 
Office, Nevada 20, 000 
Central’ 3 project, 
Calilornia isssasutauo 9, 393, 000 
Renta ae project, Cali- 
88 „ 171, 000 
Sohne project, California. 12, 200, 000 
Ventura project, California. 250, 000 


Collbran oie Colorado. 
CORE Thompson 

ect, 
Michaud Pals project, 


Senate Conference Projects Budget House Senate Conference 
allowance | allowance allowance estimate allowance | allowance 
Consttuction and rehabilita- 
tion—Continued 
$1,077,000 | $1,077, 000 Minidoka project, North 
Side pumping division, 
3, 702, 000 3, 702, 000 . $2,768,000 | $2,768,000 | $2, 768. 000 
Palisades project, 5, 787, 000 5, 787, 000 5, 787, 000 
312, 000 312, 000 Fort Peck project, Mon- 
tana-North Dakota 118, 000 118, 000 118, 000 118, 000 
130, 000 130, 000 Middle — 55 Grande proj- 
ect, New Mexico._...---- 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
20, 000 20, 000 Washita Basin project, 
Oklahoma 500, 000 375, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
19, 393, 000 | 19. 303. 000 Deschutes s prolo; north 
6. 171. 000 6. 171. 000 unit, Oregon 1, 035, 000 1, 035, 000 1, 035, 000 1, 035, 000 
oy vane’ Rogue River] Basin, Talent 
12, 200, 000 | 12, 200, 000 
2. 250.00 2. 250, 000 a e Ben 3 2, 400, 000 2, 400, 000 2, 400, 000 2, 400, 000 
s N avage pids Dam, 
e oe Se facilities, Ore- 208, 000 208, 000 208, 000 
000 || Son- 4 ———— 
e = Tona River project, Utah. 659, 000 659,000 659, 000 659, 000 
2, 480, 000 2, 480, 000 Weber Basin project, Utah_! 10,066,000 | 10,066,000 | 10,066,000 | 10, 066, 000 
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Bureau of Reclamation—Construction and rehabilitation—Continued 
P Budget House Senate Conference Budget House Senate) | Conference 
rojects estimate | allowance | allowance co allowance | estimate | allowance | allowance 
Construction and rehabilita- Construction and rehabilita- 
tion—Continued tion—C: 
Chief Pigg Dam project, Missouri River Basin proj- 
Fosi Sean division, ect—Continued = 
Washing A EEA ed $1, 500,000 | $1,500,000 | $1, 800, 000 Owl wl Creek unit, Wyo- 
Columbia asin e . ee ere $1,397,000 | $1,397,000 | $1,397,000 | $1, 397, 000 
ashington 13, 850, 000 13, 850, 000 13, 850, 000 
youn eee, nf 1 jf —. South Dakota.. 55, 000 55, 000 55, 000 55, 000 
wick division, Washing- 728, 000 728, 000 728, 000 728, 000 
ee a ae 1,288,000 | 1,288,000 | 1, 288, 000 
5 1,720,000 | 1,720,000 | 1.729.000 . 8,25¢ 000 An | Rash ooo | 5 780 O80 
Eden pro} ang. 869, ” 869, 000 869, Webster unit, Kansas 540, 000 540, , 000 N 
F 3 ait 554, 000 554, 000 554,000 |} tana-Wyoming. 0, 850, 000. #7, 510, 000 
Drainage and minor con- Drainage and minor 
struction program- 984, 000 984, 000 984, 000 * a program. 634, 000 634, 000 634, 000 634, 000 
Rehabilitation and better- 
ment of existing projects. 3, 305,000 | 13,530,000 | 3, 530, 000 N — 3,105,000 2. 654, 000] 3, 103, 000 2, 879, 500 
Missouri River Basin: proj - agencles 2.1... 2,700,000 | 2,700,000 | 2,700,000 | 2. 700, 000 
Bostwick division, Ne- Total Missouri 
wave 4,690,000 | 4, 690,000 | 4, 690, 000 River Basin... 52.732. 000 | _33, 074, 000 42. 785,000 | 38. 049, 500 
— Reduction due to available un- — 55 
„ Ne eti 3,151,000 | 3,151,000 | 3,151,000 || obligated balances ..---|------------- —4, 425, 000 | —4, 425,000 | —4, 425, 000 
Glendo unit, Wyoming- 11, 000, 000 | 11,000, 000, Foni eA lean 2 
. yon 85 600,000 00 000 600 000 rehabilitation- . 150, 900, 000 | 125, 900, 000 | 138, 061,000 | 131, 225, 500 
Helena alloy unit, » 1 Upper Colorado River Basin = awe al 
Kirwin unit, Kansas... 2,055,000] 2,055,000 | 2055, 000 Colorado River, storage 
wer Marias t, project and participating 
Montana 115, 000 115, 000 115, 000 A 8,000,000 6, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 


Nore ¥—Senate increase for rehabilitation of Bitter 
Montana, 


Nore 2.—House report disallowed new funds in view of the fact that there is no 
repayment contract with either the city of Helena for municipal water supply or with 


tal water users in the irrigation project area. 


deficiencies be overcome during the fiscal year committee approves use of $2,250,000 


prior year funds to initiate construction. 


Senate report states that it is the view “ot the Senate committee that construction 
should proceed immediately on this unit, and allowed $1,750,000 new funds to pro- 
vide for the budget program of $4 million. However, the Senate committee urges 
the Bureau of Reclamation to continue its negotiations with the supplemental water 
users and the city of Helena to provide for additional repayment on the unit, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, with 
respect to operation and maintenance, 
the House agreed to the Senate amend- 
ment. 

On the Colorado River Basin item the 
House agreed to the Senate amount and 
the Senate receded on its amendment 
to transfer the appropriation to the ap- 
propriation for construction and reha- 
bilitation. 

Under “Administrative provisions” the 
Senate receded on its amendment per- 


Root irrigation district, 


for construction 
However, should these 


is required to 


taining to recreational facilities, and the 
House agreed to the remaining Senate 
amendments in this section. 

Proceeding to title III, the House 
agreed to the Senate amount for ceme- 
terial expenses. Similarly the House 
agreed to the Senate amendment on 
general investigations of the Corps of 
Engineers. 


On “Construction, general,” the con- 
ferees agreed on $455,949,500, which is 
$7,723,500 below the amount approved 


4.— House eliminated the 


unt ond additional funds be necessary to complete reports, any unobligated bal- 
ances existing In connection with 


Nore 3.—House states that should Sentiing legislation or a favorable response to 
the — — condemnation action perm 
the Crow Indian Tribe carryover 


t entry 5 the dam site which is on land 
balance of $3,340,000 would be available 


Senate allows . 510,000 to provide a total program of $10,850,000—the 55 
mate, and states that it is the hope of the committee that the problems perta 
the acquisition of the site will be resolved at an early date. 9 — 
ace 


$451,000 programed for the Oahe unit and stated 
the basin investigations may be used for this pur- 


pose. 
Senate states that it is the view of the Senate committee that the budget estimate 
finance the investigations program, 


by the Senate and $33,915,500 above the 
amount allowed by the House. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks a tabulation 
showing a breakdown of the construc- 
tion and planning items as passed by 
the House, as passed by the Senate, and 
as agreed to in conference. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Corps of Engineers—Construclion, general, fiscal year 1957 


Construction, general, State and project 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Approved esti- 


budget 
mate for fiscal year 1057 House allowance 


Senate allowance Conference allowance 


Construction] Planning Construction] Planning Construction] Planning |Construction| Planning 
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Corps of Engineers—Construction, general, fiscal year 1957—Continued 


Approved budget esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1957 


House allowance Conference allowance 


Construction, general, State and project 


Construction] Planning Construction] Planning Construction] Planning Construction] Planning 


0 


Arkansas: 
Arkansas River and tributaries, Arkansas and Oklahoma 
ae — stabilization and channel rectification) .- 
oa r :. Fe aa ED Se LS «Ue a Jt? e A 


Deo Gray Reservolt. <- saan cence scnssnncescosocnwewnne=-|acnwnncnaeenea|o= 


McKinney 
Murireeshoro Reser Black Ri Moe 2nd 12 5 

aes an ac! Werk, Ark, Ard Qe: c E EEE 130, f 
Red River levees and bank stabilization” below Denison 10,00 ———.—.—:— 


Walnut Bayou.. 
Soa a: 


Hogan Reservoir_..----.--------------- 
Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors 


Los Angeles County drainage area 
Lower Joaquin River and tributaries... 
Middle Oreex 
New Melones Reger voir 
ee del Rey Inlet and Harbor.. 
Redondo Beach Harbor 
Removal of West ‘Basin Bridge, Los Angeles. 
Richmond Harbor 


San Antonio and Chino Crecks 
San Joaquin River, Stockton deepwater channel. 
San. Lorenzo Creek. 

San Lorenzo River. 
Santa Clara River... 
Santa Maria River.. 


Termine RSS Voir eee 
Connecticut: 
Connecticut River below Hartford: 

(a) Eightmile River 

New Haven Harbor .. 
Silver Beach to Cedar Bi 
‘Thomaston Reservoir_....... 
Delaware: 
Delaware River, Philadelphia to the sea. (See New Jersey.) 
Inland Waterway from Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay, 
Del. and Md.: 

Summit Bridge oe E AAA G E Y EN 
District of Columbia 
ied 8 River, D. C. and Md. . 1, 082, 000 . 1, 682, 000. 1, 682, 000 

da 
‘Apalachicola Bay: 
a) Channels arrona een | ESISIGON eee 
(b) 6-foot channel at Eastpoint and 9-foot channel and n 
turning basin at Scipio Creek. 
Apalachicola River channel 2 emen 
Central and Southern Florida. 


Intracoastal Waterway, Jacksonville to N r 
Jim Woodruff lock and dam, Florida and Geo 1, 197, 000 
Bt, Angustine Harbor. 500, 000 
St. Petersburg Harbor * K 
a menpa Harbor: 30-, 34-, and 36-foot harbor channels 500,000 n eee 
cor : 
5 — ß ß ꝗ ²Ä F e 4, 553,000 — 


bama.) 
Kon Gaines lock and dam, Alabama and Georgia. (See Ala- 


erent Reservoir, Ga, and S. C..............----.--.--.---]| 10,000,000 |-...-....-..] 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 |-.......... 
Jim nae lopkkcand hia, Kiorida’ and S., “Gee | lt e .. 
jorida, 


Savannah Harbor 
ee vannah River below Augus' 
wai 


‘Ruwathae Barber 

eee e inate onas 
. Columbia River, local protection (justification reports) 

ols; 


Campbell's Island... 
Carlyle Reservoir 
Clear Creek ramage a Levee District. 
East St. Louis and vicinity. . 
Hunt Drainage District and Lima Lake Drainage District. 
Iilinois Waterway: 

Calumet-Sag *Channel, Part I. 
Little Calumet River, IIl. and Ind. 
Mississippi River, between Missouri M 

Minn. (exclusive of St. Anthony 2555 hp and lock 19 
at Keokuk, Iowa), III., Iowa, and M : Rectification of 


BRES. ——ͤ—ů—ůͤͤ ͤ2“ꝛ4½%y en ene nn een enenee. — — 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Corps of Engineers—Construction, general, fiscal year 1957—Continued 


Approved budget esti- 


mate for fiscal year 1957 House allowance Senate allowance 


; Conference allowance 
Construction, general, State and project 
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00 (2) (3) (9 © 
Illinois—Continued 
2 River between Ohio and Missouri Rivers, III. 
ZI 2 eee FFF 

New Harmony Enpa ia ERENT Ct URES RS SOA, RS Saat Be ES 

abash d Meredosia and Valley City $500, 000 
Wilson and Wenkel and È Prairie da Pont Drainage and Levee 

IJ e 1. 000, 000 j-.-_-__.___ 
Wood River Drainage and Levee District... ARNE eT 8 1. 300,000 
Evunsvinle ---—--------- 2 — — . ——— —— — ¶ ——— 
Little Calumet River. Il and Ind. “(See Illinois) 


Mansfield Reservoir. A SE 2 500, 000 
Markland locks and d Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio 5, 000,000 
—.— Harmony Bridge, III. and Ind. (See Illinois.) 


cenncs PS TS — 2 100, 000 
Towa: 
Coralville Reservolr . 22 nnn 
Little Sioux River = 
Lock No. 19 at Keokuk * 
Missouri River agricultural levees, Iowa, e Nebraska, 


Mee iver agricultural le K Iowa, Missouri 
vees, Kansas, Iow: i 
and Nebraska, (See Iowa.) N 


Greenup | and dam, Kentucky and Ohio 
E A og rs R EESE A sewccincncie! 
Dam (Low 


5 geese p888 B 


8 88888 8888 


Mississippi River, Baton Rouge to Gulf of Mexico 
Mississippi River, gulf outlet : 


Morningsport VOW, AOTAN TE ns nn eee need 1 (5, 000)| -- „ | ate a 
Ouachita and Black Rivers, Ark. and La. (See Arkansas.) 
Oe ee ——ZUQ—I—Uʃ——̃ . ee ..... — eee 
M Red River levees below Da Dam. (See Arkansas.) 
Portsmouth Harbor, N. H., and Piscataqua River, Maine 
Wand N.H. (Seo New Hampshire.) 
I EE. AE E ĩð ß OEE A 810, 00 810,000 y 
Scarboro T Es SETS BSS 205, 000 |-.-.--.-.... 205,000 |---.--...... n 
— a. d. D. e wv. 3 Columbia.) 5, X 
8 an — — RE: 400, 000 400, 000 |...........- 3, 400, 000 |_........... 

Inland W. „Delaware to Chesapeake Bay, Del. 

and Md. (Ses csc : 

oe 

VS oe AOD SSS 
re 17585 
Boston 1, 100, 000 
Butfum ville 1. 200, 000 
Cape Cod Canal 157, 000 
Chatham ( = — 
Fall River Harbor 
Falmouth Har o 28 

360, 000 

Mystic 2 1, 500, 000 
Nantucket Harbor of 162, 000 
Newburyport Harbor. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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a 2 (3) @ 0 (6) (e (8) (9) 


— — 


ee Bridge 


hc Austin sg i 


w Rive 
W 10 0 Point Harbor. 
Minneso 


and Nebraska, (See Iowa.) 
n between i Obio and Missouri Rivers, IIl. and 


is.) 
Pa a River, Kansas City to mouth 000, 00 000,000 000, 000 000, 000 
8 Sing sere City ty to Sioux City. 1057 lows.) 3 $000; a 3 oa. F 
erry Cow rainage vee Districts 1, 2, and 3. 2800. 00 800,000 800,000 800. 000 9 
souma de Terre Reser „ 1 


t. Louis . 000 
Table Rock Reservoir, Mo. and Ar. 14, 750, 000 


Bille D es 
. — Peck Dam: Second Powerplant MOET 500, z — 


raska: 

esu River 3 levees, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Nebraska, (See a.) 

Missouri_ River, —.— Bend oe Bend, Nebr., to 
pour City, Iowa, Nebr., and S. Dak... | 1. 100,000 . 1, 100, 000 1,400, 000 1, 400, 000. 

Norols M 35, 000 35, 000 

9 A — 6, 000 6,000 


evada: 
Mathews Canyon Reservoir. 
Pine er ccc 


Otter Brook ferol . 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 |....-.....-- 1, 250,000 |...-...----- 


and N. Hu 775,000 775, 000 775, 00 
New Jersey: 
Delaware River, Philadelphia to the sea, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, and New J Jersey: 
Marcus Hook and Mantua Oreck anchorages, New 


Jersey and Pennsylvania 1, 060, Loen , 060, 000 Pita yet rae 
Delaware ier, Philadelphia 5 060, 000 1, 060, 000 1, 060, 000 

nterim 35-foot project..........---------------------+---- S| rr 000, 000 6,000,000 ]...-...-.... 
New York and New Jersey channels. - 288200 0 2280 000 — RES 280 000 — ES 


Staten Island Rapid Transit bridge, New York and New 
Jersey. (See New York.) : 


New X. 100, 
ande River Reservoir, N. Y. and Pa. (See Pennsyl- 
Barcelona Harbor 3 . 2 250,000 |...........- 2250, 000 |...-..-.-..- 250,000 }.-.--.-.---- 20,000 


1 Rock and Tonawanda Harbor (deepen channel to 


21 ft.) 
Buffalo Harbor, North Entrance Chann 
Endicott, Johnson City City, an: 


570, 000 —.——— 
006 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Construction | Planning Construction] Planning Construction] Planning | Construction 


io: 
Ashtabula Harbor: East outer harbor._...---.-..-...-------- 000 j-.-..-.....-} 1, 800. 000 ——— 
Cleveland Harbor: Bridge replacements and channel im- 


r 
Greenup lock and dam, Kentucky and Ohio. (See Ken- 


ucky.) 
Marka —— and dam, Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio. 
Muskingum River Reservoirs........----.-.----------- 
New Cumberland lock and dam, Ohio and West Virginla 
New Richmond lock and dams, Kentucky and Ohio. (See 


Kentucky.) 
Toledo Harbor (removal of center dike) A Romsccusccee 
Oklahoma: 
Arkansas River and tributaries, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
(See Arkansas.) 
Denison Reservoir, Texas and Oklahoma (see Texas). 


Columbia River at the mouth, Oregor 
Columbia River pemon Chinook and Head of Sun Island 


ye e Gen River improvements to existing works: 
5 pom a an SeA PEERS es ey 
John Drainage Distriet 
Midland Drainage District 
Multnomah County Drainage Dis' 
Peninsula Drainage District No, 1. 
Peninsula Drainage District No. 
Rainier Drainage District 
0 Sauvie Island Drainage District. 
Malheur Improvement District 
McNary and dam, Oregon and Washington. 
EEE ES EE LSN ESSIE 
The Dalles Dam, Oreg. and Wash. 
Skipanon Channel..__.................---..--.. 
5 — mook Bay and Bar (Bay Ocean Peninsula). 
ua River; Scholfield River at Reedsport- Ja 
Wil mette River, bank protection 


Pennsylvania: 
Allegheny River Reservoir, N. Y. and Pa 


ord.. 

Delaware River, Philadelphia to the seà. (See New Jersey.) 
Delaware River, Philadelphia to Trenton. (See New Jersey.) 
E AEREI I EEDE AN c c —— — —— 
Kettle reek Reservoir. 
Presque Isle Peninsula. 
Prompton Reservoir.. 
Reynôldsville— 
Stillwater Reservoir. 
Swoyersville-Forty Fort 
Rhode Island: 

Bullocks Point Cove. 
8: Cove Beach 


Caro! 
eee 
wel oir, Ga. 
South 8 : pa 


2 
uri Rives J ensiecs Bend, Miners r lees i= or Lal) ee 
Sioux City, lowa, Nebr.,and S. Dak, (See Nebraska.)” 


Barkley Dam (lower Cumberland lock and dam) Kentucky 

and Tennessee. (See Kentucky.) cr J 
gops, Wolf River and Nonconnah Creck 
Old Hickory lock and dam 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Texas 


(c) 
Houston ship channel: 36-foot project.-..--.- 


Dallas Floodway 


Recreationa pee SENG 
& Highway Bridge at Willis si 
Ferrell’s Bridge 1 4 — eliotn 
Gulf Intracoastal W. 88 
(a) Channel in Col o River (Bay City) 
(b) Guadalupe River, channel to Victoria 
Realinement vicinity of Aransas Pass 


Kenedy 
Molo. O Te REES OE ae Seal 
McKinney Bayou and Barkman Creek, Ark. and Tex. 
(See Arkansas.) 
Moorings; 1 5 Reservoir, La. and Tex. (See Louisiana.) 
bolt PIE REN ai iin a E ww a A a 
ransas-Corpus Christi Waterway: 
or loot Tule Lake Channel extension 


Red Riyer levees below 
Ban Antonio___....-...... 
Waco Roservoir..-.... 


Utah: Salt Lake Cit BBB y b rnauendAl PONE TE FFT 


Vermont: 


West Virginia: 


Ww 


yoming: 


Ball. ‘Mountain J TTT 
East Barre “pean inode) 
North Hartland Reservoir 


Rn. 


voir (mod n) 
le Boer edges 


Nor N 88 Craney Island disposal area 
Norfolk and Portsmouth Belt Line RR. bridge 
C—T——.. 3 ⅛—8 


Chief Joseph Dam 
Colm i Weer WC AROS AY E oot EE ENE AS EEEN ER AEA EA EE RA O EA 
Columbia River at the mouth, Oregon and Washington. 


(See 1 . 2 

Columbia River between Bratt and Head of Sand Island, 
Oreg. and Wash. (See Oregon.) 

Columbia River between Vancouver, Wash., and The Dalles, 
Oreg.—27-foot or (See Oregon.) 


Grays Harbor and Fee reas ASP IBS TAY, ee eT Te ee 
Ice Harbor lock and dam 
8 5 Se lock and —— Oregon and Washington. (See 
Lower Columbia River levees at new locations: Washougal 
MeNary lock and dam, Oregon and Washington. (See 


rogon.) 
guilayute R POI ie nn i a ae er Dee T E E R EE GT U 
Shilshol aha rae 


Etillaguam an —— 
The Dalles Dam, Oreg. and Wash, (See Oregon.) 
Willapa River and Harbor and Nasell AGGRO Usu case N, EE T SS O eae rons E E, — — 


Q umberland, Mä., and Ridgeley, W. Va. (See Maryland.) 
Hildebrand lock and dam 2 000, 000 . 2000, 000 . 3, 800,000 —— — 
wees eee lock and dam, Ohio and West Virginia. 


( È 
Summersville Reservoir.. 
Sutton Reservo! 


Milwankee Harbor: River channels. 
Fend . ͤ — rViI˖ 


67 ̃᷑ D. ß A arena 


„ 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Senate allowance 
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Construction | Planning Construction] Planning Construction] Planning Construction] Planning 


a) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) m (8) (9) 
Wyoming—Continued 
ver. Columbia River fish-sanctua rogram (Fish and 

Wildlife Service) — — Pii Sanaa —ͤ— $1, 400, 000 |........---- $1, 400, 000 $1, 400, 000 $1, 400, 000 
Program total, construction, general 416, 92 kg 1 0 * 000 | 424, 340, 000 | $7,685,000 | 463, 513,000 | $10, 160, 000 456, 387, 500 | $9, 562, 000 
Reduction based on unobligated balances 1 —10, 000,000 10, 000, 000 —10, 000, 000 
Grand total, construction, general 416, 502,000 | 6,095,000 | 414,349,000 | 7,685,000 | 453, 513,000 | 10, 160,000 | 446,387,500 9, 562, 000 

: (422, 687, 000) (422, 034, 000) (63, 673, 000) (455, 949, 500) 


1 Included under item of $2,000,000 for small authorized projects, 


2 Revised budget estimate. 


3 Included under planning request for “Deferred for restudy“ projects. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
a tabulation showing the projects where- 
in the amount agreed to in conference 
is different from the amount approved 
by the Senate. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Project: Reduction below 
Arkansas: Senate amount 
Dardanelle lock and dam $100, 000 
Red River levees and bank 
stabilization......-.-.-._.. 75, 000 
California; 
American River levees 50, 000 
Redondo Beach Harbor 250, 000 
Connecticut: 
New Haven Harbor 536, 000 
Florida: 
Central and southern Florida. 1, 250, 000 
sas: 
Kansas City, Kans. and Mo.. 200,000 
Milford Reservoir 90, 000 
Kentucky: 
Lock and dam 41——— 250, 000 
New Richmond lock and dam. 25. 000 
Nolin Reservoir 50, 000 
Louisiana: 
Amite River and tributaries.. 137, 500 
Mississippi River, gulf outlet. 25, 000 
Overton Red River Waterway. 150, 000 
Massachusetts: 
West Hill Reservoir +100, 000 
New Jersey: 
New York and New Jersey 
PATAT So. coe — 500, 000 
New York: 
Buffalo Harbor, north en- 
trance channel 250, 000 
Genegantslet Reservoir 100, 000 
South Plymouth Reservoir 100, 000 
Oklahoma: 
AA — 38, 000 
Eufaula Reservoir 750, 000 
Oregon: 
Cougar Reservoir 150, 000 
Green Peter Reservoir 100, 000 
Hills Creek Reservoir 125, 000 
John Day lock and dam +250, 000 
McNary lock and dam 1, 672, 000 
Texas: 
Waco: Reservoir. nanmanna 100, 000 
Vermont: 
Townshend Reservoir ＋ 200, 000 
Waterbury local protection... 100, 000 
West Virginia: 
Hildebrand lock and dam 750, 000 
Local protection projects (sec. 
TTP 250, 000 
Snagging and clearing 100, 000 
Total reductions _.....--.. 8, 273, 500 
Total increases 550, 000 
Net reductions 7, 723, 500 


for this project. 


Recommended by House committee. Floor amendment prohibited use of funds 
Senate deleted amendment. ` 
§ In addition $4,543,000 will be applied to this project from savings and slippages on 


projects that have received completion funds, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
the item “Operation and maintenance,” 
for which the Senate proposed an addi- 
tional $10 million for deferred mainte- 
nance, the House agreed to the Senate 
amendment. 

On the item “General expenses,” the 
House agreed to the Senate amendment. 

On the item “Mississippi River and 
tributaries,” the House agreed to the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, first of 
all, I should like to join my colleagues in 
congratulating the able Senator from 
Louisiana for the magnificent accom- 
plishments which he and the conferees 
have achieved with respect to the bill. 

Mr. President, I should like to make a 
little legislative history at this time. 
Some of the language of the conference 
report, if misinterpreted, poses an ex- 
treme, unwarranted, and unintended 
hazard to a number of irrigation projects 
in the Nation today, because the lan- 
guage to which I refer is susceptible of a 
completely false and illogical meaning 
unless we are able by this colloquy to in- 
dicate that no such hazard is involved. 
I refer to page 4 of the report, and I read 
the following sentence from it: 

The conferees of both Houses are in agree- 
ment that no new contracts for construction 
of strictly irrigation features on any reclama- 
tion project shall be entered into where a 
repayment contract is required, until such 
repayment contract has been executed. 


The first question I wish to ask my able 
friend from Louisiana is this: In his 
opinion, does this language of this report 
apply to any projects which are now in 
being? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In my opinion it 
does not. When the language to which 
you refer was submitted, we were discuss- 
ing new starts which were to be develop- 
ed strictly as irrigation projects. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In other words, as I 
understand the Senator’s statement, in 
those instances where Congress in the 
past has authorized irrigation projects, 
or where any part of the work on such a 
type of project may be under way, the 
language to which the Senator and I re- 
fer does not apply, in his opinion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL, I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement, because the situation 


can be illustrated, I think, by referring 
to the Sacramento Canal project in 
California. A canal system was author- 
ized by Congress as a part of the Central 
Valley project. For example, canals 
were built on parcel A and parcel B in the 
area. But between those two parcels 
there happens to be a railroad right-of- 
way. It would be ridiculous if the 
language were to be applied so as to pre- 
vent a construction contract being 
awarded to connect the canals under the 
railroad property. I use that merely as 
an example of the sort of thing as to 
which some Members of Congress were 
apprehensive that an unrealistic and un- 
intended interpretation of this language 
in the report might be made. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I repeat that the 
language which was suggested by the 
House as to several of the projects, which 
were to be built for irrigation only, was 
discussed with reference to new starts, 
and there was no discussion of its appli- 
cation to projects which have already 
been started. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I take it that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is familiar with the 
Sacramento Valley canal system. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam. I have been 
living with it for the past 8 years. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The able Senator is a 
friend of that beneficent project. Is it 
the Senator’s opinion that this language 
in no sense applies to the Sacramento 
Valley canal system? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is my opinion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Louisiana, as chairman of the commit- 
tee of conference, has done notable work 
and has rendered excellent service, for 
which I congratulate him. 

I should like to ask about one of the 
conference items relative to the State 
of Florida. I think the other two Florida 
items which were considered by the com- 
mittee of conference—namely, the one 
affecting the Intracoastal Waterway 
from Jacksonville to Miami, and the one 
affecting Tampa Harbor—are quite clear 
from the listing. The House in each of 
those instances simply acceded to the 
action of the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But in the case of the 
third item, the central and southern 
Florida flood-control project, action was 
taken which represented something of a 
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change from the position of the Senate, 
and also a change from, the position of 
the House. 

My understanding of the action taken 
by the committee of conference relative 
to the central and southern Florida 
flood-control project is that the amount 
allowed by the House, $8,750,000, was 
agreed upon by the conferees and ap- 
pears in the conference report. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But my understand- 
ing also is that that amount is distrib- 
uted as between construction and re- 
payment of the local agency on account 
of action heretofore authorized by Con- 
gress in a way different from that shown 
by either bill originally. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. If he will recall, the Senate com- 
mittee provided $10 million. Out of that 
sum the State of Florida was to be repaid 
$2,900,000. 

The Senate conferees receded from the 
figure of $10 million and accepted 
$8,750,000. 

The House conferees receded from 
their position, that of the $8,750,000 
which was provided by the House, 
$2,900,000 was to be paid to the State 
of Florida. The House receded from that 
position and agreed that only $750,000 of 
the $8,750,000 was to be used for reim- 
bursement of advanced funds, thereby 
leaving $8 million for construction. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
It is my understanding that the $750,000 
represents the amount which the State 
agency had requested in repayment this 
year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So the State gets 
what it had asked for by way of partial 
repayment, and the construction project 
gets $8 million, and everybody is as 
happy as can be with the smaller 
amount of money. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is exactly cor- 
rect; and the repayment of the balance 
of the amount due the State is postponed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is in this bill 
only an installment payment to the State 
of $750,000. That is the amount which 
the State had requested be repaid in this 
particular year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


CONTROL OF NARCOTICS, BARBITU- 
RATES, AND DANGEROUS DRUGS 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 11320) to effect 
the control of narcotics, barbiturates, 
and dangerous drugs in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. MORSE. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, agree to 
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the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Morse, 
Mr. BIBLE, and: Mr. Hruska conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, returned to the Senate, in com- 
pliance with its request, the message of 
the Senate announcing its agreement to 
the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 1622) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make payment for certain 
improvements located on public lands in 
the Rapid Valley unit, South Dakota, of 
the Missouri River Basin project, and 
for other purposes. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9720) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and for other purposes, and 
that the House had receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 4, 11, 18, 22, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, and 44 to the 
bill, and concurred therein. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 909. An act for the relief of Charles 
O. Ferry and other employees of the Alaska 
Road Commission; and 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence M. Augustine. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H.R.906. An act for the relief of William 
Martin, of Tok Junction, Alaska; and 

H. R. 7763. An act to amend the Japanese- 
American Evacuation Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, to expedite the final determination 
of the claims, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 83) requesting the 
return of enrolled bill S. 3581 to the 
Senate. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 

Mr. LANGER. I object. We are going 
to hear one of the greatest speeches de- 
livered on the floor of the Senate this 
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year, by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], I think more 
Senators ought to hear him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will resume the 
call of the roll, 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Goldwater McCarthy 
Allott Gore McClellan 
Anderson Green McNamara 
Barrett Hayden Millikin 
Beall Hennings Monroney 
Bender . Hickenlooper Morse 
Bennett Hill Mundt 
Bible Holland Murray 
Bricker Hruska Neuberger 
Bridges Humphrey, O'Mahoney 
Bush inn. store 
Butler Humphreys, Payne 
Byrd Ky. Potter 
Carlson Ives Purtell 
Case, N. J. Jackson Robertson 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Clements Kefauver tt 
Cotton Kennedy Smathers 
Curtis Kerr Smith, Maine 
Daniel Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kuchel Sparkman 
Duff Laird Stennis 
Dworshak Langer Symington 
Eastland Lehman ye 
Ellender Long Watkins 
Ervin Magnuson Welker 
Flanders Malone Williams 
Frear Mansfield Wofford 
Pulbright Martin, Iowa Young 
George Martin, Pa. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is necessarily absent. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate for 
the purpose of attending the Indiana Re- 
publican State convention. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SENI, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair state the parliamentary 
situation affecting the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Latrp in the chair). The Chair will 
make the following statement in regard 
to the procedure to be observed in con- 
nection with the pending bill: 

The committee amendment strikes out 
all after the enacting clause and inserts 
a complete substitute. In such cases, un- 
der the precedents of the Senate, the 
substitute is considered as original text 
for the purpose of amendment, and is 
subject to amendment in two degrees. 

An amendment to the substitute, as 
also an amendment to the original House 
text, would be in the first degree only, 
and each would be subject to amend- 
ment in one further degree. 

Amendments to the original House 
text, or to an amendment thereto, 
would have precedence, under rule 
XVIII, over an amendment to the sub- 
stitute or an amendment thereto. 

All amendments to the committee sub- 
stitute or to the original House text, and 
amendments to each thereof, would have 
precedence over a vote on the commit- 
tee substitute. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shall 
ask the indulgence of the Senate that I 
not be interrupted in the course of what 
I hope will be a relatively brief state- 
ment on the bill. When I have finished, 
I shall be happy to answer, or to try to 
answer, any questions which may be 
asked. 

Mr. President, the bill before the Sen- 
ate is H. R. 11356. It is the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1956, and is cast in the 
form of an amendment to the basic leg- 
islation—the Mutual Security Act of 
1954. The House has so treated the bill, 
and it has been treated in the same way 
by the Senate Committee. 


DIFFERENCES FROM HOUSE VERSION 


By way of introduction I may say that 
the differences between the bill as passed 
by the House of Representatives and the 
bill reported to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations are rela- 
tively few in number, but are of substan- 
tial importance. 

The most important differences be- 
tween the House version and the Senate 
version of the bill concern the sums of 
money which are authorized to be ap- 
propriated. In general terms the differ- 
ences with respect to the sums in the two 
versions are as follows: 

The President asked the Congress to 
authorize this year the appropriation of 
not to exceed $4.7 billion. The House of 
Representatives reduced that authoriza- 
tion to $3.6 billion—a cut in the Presi- 
dent’s request of about 20 percent, or a 
little over $1.1 billion. The Committee 
on Foreign Relations recommends that 
the Senate authorize the appropriation 
of not to exceed $4.3 billion, which is a 
restoration of some $703 million in the 
direction of the President’s request. 

I may say at this point that $100 mil- 
lion of that authorization results from 
striking out a provision in the House bill 
which would have repealed a portion of 
the act of 1954, which authorized an ap- 
propriation to the President for Asian 
economic development of $200 million 
over a 3-year period. The Senate com- 
mittee simply struck out the repeal of 
that section, which had the effect of 
raising the authorization recommended 
by the Senate committee by $703 million 
in the direction of the President’s re- 
quest. 

Continuing, in general terms, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations restored 
a total of $600 million to the military- 
assistance figure, which had been re- 
duced by $1 billion by the House. Not 
only did we do that but we struck out 
a provision in the House bill which 
would have been disastrous had it become 
a part of the law, in that it undertook 
to limit to only $402 million the military 
assistance to all the NATO countries, 
that is to say, all the countries in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
But moneywise the Senate committee 
simply restored $600 million of the mili- 
tary-assistance figure for all areas of the 
world where we give assistance. We re- 
stored $600 million of the $1 billion re- 
duction made by the House. The Senate 
committee restored a little more than 
$100 million of the cut in economic funds 
which had been made by the other House, 
principally in the way I have already 
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described, by striking out a House pro- 
vision repealing section 418 in the 1954 
act. 

I cite these figures to give the Senate 
a picture of the magnitude of the pro- 
gram we are discussing. Members who 
wish to explore in greater detail the sums 
authorized may examine the report of 
the committee. That report, to the ex- 
tent practicable, spells out, country by 
country, the sums covered by the pro- 
grams contemplated by this proposed 
legislation. 

We have made the report as full as we 
reasonably could, in view of restrictions 
and the secrecy imposed with respect to 
certain items, which we had to consider. 
There is in the office of the committee, 
in this building, a report which any 
Member of the Senate may see. The 
committee staff is on the floor and will 
remain on the floor during the considera- 
tion of the bill, and will be pleased to 
give to any Member of the Senate any 
information he may wish. 

I regret very much that in matters of 
this kind it is not advisable to make a 
full report of all the information which 
comes to the committee. I think it will 
be appreciated that much information 
comes to us on a confidential basis, and 
must remain so, because to divulge it 
would occasion us very much greater 
harm and cause very many more diffi- 
culties than we would otherwise have. 

When Members of the Senate exam- 
ine the committee report, however, they 
will find that precise figures on the 
amount of military assistance to be pro- 
vided for particular countries are not 
given in detail. Generally speaking, they 
are given by regions. The reason, as I 
have already indicated, is obvious. It 
would not be in the national interest, in 
the opinion of the administrators, pub- 
licly to debate the amounts for military 
aid which have been planned for par- 
ticular countries. I again remind the 
Senate, however, that the members of 
the staff are available, and will remain 
available during the entire consideration 
of the bill. 

Members of the Senate will also find, 
when they consult the committee report, 
that the amount of economic assistance 
planned for certain countries is not 
listed. Again, the reason for omitting 
this information from the report is that 
a public listing of the amounts planned 
would invite debate which would not be 
in the national interest. This informa- 
tion, country by country, is also avail- 
able to Members of the Senate on the 
same basis I have stated with reference 
to the military-aid figures. Sums for 
particular countries are not given, and 
the committee has followed the usual 
course in connection with mutual secu- 
rity legislation from the beginning, of 
omitting particular amounts for certain 
countries, for very obvious reasons. If 
a particular amount is given for country 
A, country A somehow concludes that it 
has a vested right in that recommenda- 
tion, and it will, of course, arouse in- 
vidious comparisons by other countries, 
which think they ought to have a larger 
sum or a different sum from the amount 
specified for country A. At any rate, 
from the beginning of legislation of this 
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kind, we have tried to omit lists of par- 
ticular countries or specific amounts for 
economic or any other form of aid au- 
thorized by the legislation. 

There is no place in the Senate’s par- 
ticipation in foreign policy for it to be- 
come the focal point of the petitions of 
representatives, official and nonofficial, 
of foreign nations. 

No foreign nation should be given as- 
sistance under this program merely be- 
cause it has lobbyists in the United 
States. Our assistance must be condi- 
tioned, not by outside pressures, but by 
the needs of this Nation as a whole— 
needs which are to be measured by the 
national interest, and by the national 
interest almost exclusively. It is exceed- 
ingly bad practice to single out indi- 
vidual countries in this kind of legisla- 
tion, a point which I have already tried 
to stress. 

To turn my attention now to some 
more general features of the problem 
before the Senate in considering this 
proposed legislation, there has been a 
great misunderstanding about the na- 
ture of the mutual-security program. 
Some people talk in terms of giveaway 
and foreign ratholes. Strangely enough, 
Mr. President, it is these very individuals 
taken as a whole and as a rule who say 
they are most concerned with the Com- 
munist threat. How that conclusion 
can be entirely logical is a bit beyond 
me, unless one has a doubt about the 
entire method and the entire program 
of foreign assistance. It is difficult for 
me to understand the reasoning behind 
much of that opposition, because a large 
share of the funds are for the purpose 
of building military forces which oppose 
communism. Other sizable sums are to 
be used to help foreign countries remain 
independent and non-Communist. 

Let us take a look at this bill. Of the 
$4.3 billion it authorizes—and let it al- 
ways be borne in mind that the items 
in the bill authorize not to exceed a 
given sum, and that it is wholly within 
the prerogative and power and right of 
the Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses to say what the amount shall 
be, only that the amount cannot exceed 
the amount authorized by the bill—$2.5 
billion of the total amount is for direct 
military assistance to allies, an addi- 
tional $1.1 billion is for economic as- 
sistance to countries that are maintain- 
ing larger armed forces than they would 
otherwise be able to maintain, and the 
balance is for development assistance, 
for technical assistance, and for such 
special programs as the United Nations 
Childrens’ Fund, the program to help 
escapees from the Iron Curtain, and so 
forth. Of the development assistance 
funds, which total $243 million, 75 per- 
cent are required to be in the form of 
loans, except for those portions adminis- 
tered in connection with the disposition 
of agricultural surpluses or through re- 
gional programs. 

Those who object to the $2.5 billion 
this year for military assistance should 
take a very close look at what it does. 
IMPORTANCE OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE IN ASIA 

In Turkey, for example, it helps to 


maintain more divisions in being than 
we have in the United States. 
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In Korea the sums available are help- 
ing to maintain more divisions of Korean 
troops—battle-tried troops who, in most 
cases, face the Communists to the 
north—than we have in the United 
States. 

In Formosa, in Pakistan, on the south- 
ern border of the Soviet Union, and at 
other critical points throughout the 
world we are helping to support in vary- 
ing degrees a total of over 200 divisions, 
2,000 naval ships, and 300 air squadrons, 

It may be true that they are not all 
strictly modern, as we evaluate military 
arms, but they all have a value. It may 
be true that in many instances these 
divisions are furnished by small nations. 
But I may say that when the chips are 
down, Mr. President, small nations may 
be of very great consequence to the 
large nations of the earth. 

With respect to our military assistance 
to the countries of the Far East and Asia, 
we must remember that most of them 
would not be able to maintain these 
forces without our help. They are not 
rich countries. But they have spirit and 
manpower. They are willing to defend 
themselves. It is in our national interest 
that these nations, if attacked, be in a 
position to slow or to stop the enemy. 
That is why we give them help. We give 
them help because if we did not, more 
of our own men would need to be under 
arms in far distant stations. 

We give them help because if we did 
not there would be a standing invita- 
tion to the Communists to move into the 
defenseless vacuums that would exist. 


IMPORTANCE OF NATO 


The military assistance which this bill 
authorizes for Western Europe is in a 
lesser magnitude than that which we in- 
tend to supply for the Far East and Asia. 
But it is just as important in a slightly 
different way. 

Most of these European countries are 
now economically able to support reason- 
ably adequate armed forces of their own. 
Take the United Kingdom, for example. 
No military aid is planned this year for 
that nation. It maintains its own great 
navy and its own great air force. It has 
its own supplies of atomic weapons. 
Granted we helped them after the war to 
reestablish their military strength. But 
let us never forget that for 2 years prior 
to the attack on Pearl Harbor, the United 
Kingdom stood virtually alone against 
the forces of totalitarianism, protecting 
the heritage of freemen. 

This bill does carry funds for assist- 
ance to other allies in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. We know that we 
would stand together in the face of at- 
tack. They know, and we know, that we 
would need bases in their countries from 
which to launch a counterattack in the 
event the Soviet should risk the use of 
military means to achieve its ends. 

It may be said that some of these na- 
tions would nod stand with us, and some- 
one may point to little Iceland, which 
yesterday or the day before had an elec- 
tion in which perhaps the majority of the 
votes cast indicates a sentiment in favor 
of inviting our armed servicemen to leave 
Iceland. That is quite natural, inasmuch 
as against the background of the whole 
population of Iceland, the number of 
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American troops in that country is ex- 
actly in the proportion of 6 million for- 
eign troops on our soil as against our pop- 
ulation of 160 or 165 million. So, very 
naturally, a large foreign force may eas- 
ily become offensive to a small country 
like Iceland. Moreover, Iceland has not 
yet finally determined what course she 
will take. 

In the course of the debate someone is 
likely to say that France has withdrawn 
many of her troops and transported them 
to Algeria, there to fight her battles. 
Perhaps not so many French soldiers as 
one might think have been sent to Al- 
geria or elsewhere, and perhaps none of 
the weapons sent there have been other 
than conventional arms; but that situ- 
ation will make little difference to those 
who wish to criticize France. That na- 
tion unquestionably faces some very dif- 
ficult problems at this time. Neverthe- 
less, there is nothing to indicate that we 
could not rely upon the support of the 
French people in the NATO organization 
if we were faced with actual aggression. 

One thing I know, Mr. President, is 
that since the organization of NATO, not 
a single hostile bomb has fallen upon a 
single American country, upon a single 
American city, or upon a single American 
home. Another thing we should know is 
that the NATO organization has been 
standing between the free states of West- 
ern Europe and the Russian aggressor. 

I call attention to the fact that the to- 
tal NATO armed forces exceed our own. 
They augment our naval forces and our 
air forces by more than 100 percent. 
These nations are bound with us by the 
North Atlantic Treaty, in which we joint- 
ly have agreed to view an attack on any 
one member as an attack on all. 

I do not believe that war is inevitable. 
I have never accepted that philosophy. 
On the contrary, I think it is avoidable. 
Indeed, there is a chance that conditions 
have so changed in the past year that our 
children may be able to avoid the horrors 
of another war. But they will not be able 
to avoid that danger if we begin in this 
bill to liquidate the military strength of 
the free world. We have so built and 
maintained our joint defenses that po- 
tential aggressors have been put on no- 
tice that Soviet aggression cannot lead 
to victory. 

In good time we may be able to reduce 
the size of our military-assistance pro- 
gram, but I doubt the wisdom of such a 
move this year. . 

Yesterday the Senate said that our 
military power should be increased. 
Who is there to say that the Senate was 
wrong? It is true that time may prove 
the Senate to have been wrong, but, yet, 
it would not prove we had committed a 
mistake. : 

FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES IN SOVIET 


It has seemed apparent to me for some 
time that substantial changes have been 
taking place within the Soviet Union. 
They may not be basic, but these changes 
arise from a number of factors. Im- 
portant, certainly, was the death of Sta- 
lin. This event had a tremendous im- 
pact within the totalitarian state which 
for three decades had been conditioned 
to one-manrule. It was the Communist 
system which producec Stalin. That 
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system may well produce another Stalin, 
On the other hand, I do not yet believe 
we have seen the end of the Communist 
changes stemming from the death of 
Stalin. 

We do know that his death has led 
to a committee type of dictatorship in- 
stead of a one-man dictatorship. It has 
led to increased demands on the part of 
the Russian people and the people of the 
satellites for more of the material things 
of life. A new generation is taking over 
from Stalin and in a few years others 
will succeed to power. Each of these 
succeeding generations will demand 
more good things from life than their 
predecessors. Each succeeding genera- 
tion in Russia is better educated than 
the last. Education can be a good or a 
bad thing. I am inclined to agree with 
H. G. Wells, however, who wrote that 
“history becomes more and more a race 
between education and catastrophe.” 

But the future is not only one of dark- 
ness, There is a spark of hope for man- 
kind that has arisen from man’s under- 
standing of the atom. 

There are those who believe that the 
Geneva Big Four Conference of a year 
ago was a mistake. I do not share that 
belief. It is a matter of opinion. Some 
hold—and it is their right so to believe 
that the Geneva Conference has led to 
a vast slackening of the will of the free 
world to build its defenses against 
atomic attack. 

It has seemed to me, however, that the 
real achievement of the Geneva Con- 
ference was to crystallize the realiza- 
tion of the world that a great war would 
destroy the attacker as well as the de- 
fender. This tacit understanding has 
not been put into written words. But 
the fact that the understanding exists is 
evident by the changed tactics of the 
Soviet Union in the last year. 

While—I repeat—the changes may not 
all be fundamental, they, nevertheless, 
are changes which I think the free world 
is bound to note. 

While I believe during the past year 
that the Soviet switch from the threat 
of a military offensive to the threat of an 
economic offensive is in part attributed 
to this recognition of the danger of 
atomic destruction, it is also attributable 
to the fact that the free nations of the 
world have by their joint military 
strength made it clear that communism 
cannot be advanced by military con- 
quest without the gravest threat to the 
home base of communism itself. 

Certainly, our preparedness in connec- 
tion with the war in Korea has played 
an important part in driving the Soviets 
to that conclusion. 

It is true, however, that the Soviet by 
its switch from a military emphasis to 
an economic emphasis in its attack on 
freedom has had a tendency to induce 
us to lower our guard. That is human 
nature. Unless we take care to see that 
the alliances we have built to oppose 
Communist military action are adapted 
to meet Communist threats on other 
fronts, there is danger not only that our 
military defense may be weakened, but 
that the vastly greater economic strength 
of free nations may be sapped by Com- 
munist-induced divisions among friends, 
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I hope we may not be lulled to sleep, 
letting our defenses fall into discard. It 
is in our interest to support strong re- 
gional defense groupings, especially as we 
have now reached the point where such 
important sources of military power as 
the United Kingdom with its great naval, 
air, and atomic power are able to pro- 
ceed on their own without any financial 
assistance from the United States. In 
time we may be able to slacken our mili- 
tary assistance. But to do so now would 
seem to me to invite disaster. 

REVOLUTION AGAINST HUNGER 


In the world of today we must also take 
account of the fact that huge masses of 
people are determined to raise their liv- 
ing standards. This revolution is going 
on independently of the struggle against 
Communist imperialism. In our own in- 
terest we must be ready to help these 
people choose a peaceful, democratic way 
of advancing rather than the Communist 
way. The bill, therefore, contains funds 
to help these people move toward free- 
dom. 

DANGER OF REDUCED AUTHORIZATION 


If our consideration of this measure 
follows the usual pattern, we can expect 
that there will be some amendments of- 
fered that will go to the substance of the 
bill and others that will go only to the 
amounts authorized to be appropriated. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has examined at length all proposed 
amendments that have been brought to 
its attention. Some of those amend- 
ments have proposed to increase funds 
authorized; others have proposed to de- 
crease the funds; and yet other amend- 
ments have sought to make various other 
changes. The committee adopted those 
amendments which it considered would 
serve the national interest. It rejected 
those which a majority felt would not 
best serve the national interest. 

Our consideration was based upon 
more than 1,000 pages of testimony re- 
ceived from the foremost authorities in 
our Government and from many leading 
private citizens. On the basis of the 
testimony of the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and numerous specialists, we 
have sought to balance the needs as seen 
by the experts with the political judg- 
ment of Senators on the committee. 

Under these circumstances, it seems to 
me that those Members of this body who 
may want to alter drastically our ap- 
proach to mutual security must assume 
the risk of drastic change. The greatest 
risk we face in consideration of this bill 
is that we may by ill-considered action 
sacrifice our present necessary position 
in world affairs. 

I am very well aware that there are 
persons in the United States who think 
we do not have any obligations beyond 
our own shores. I can understand that 
there may be some in this body who en- 
tertain very much the same feeling. But 
I repeat that the greatest risk which 
we will assume in the consideration of 
the bill, if it be drastically changed, and 
if its direction be diverted, will be, not 
only possibly, but probably, the sacrifice 
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of our present necessary position of 


leadership in world affairs. 


There are some persons in the United 
States who do not care whether we have 
any position in world affairs. I certainly 
am not among them, and I hope I shall 
never be numbered among them. 

Mr. President, the sums contained in 
the bill are important in their own right, 
I think, in the sense that they are needed 
for the purposes for which they are pro- 
vided. They might be trimmed a little 
here or there. But any substantial cuts 
in the bill will involve us in consequences 
more far-reaching than can be measured 
by a few tanks or a few aircraft. 

It is a fact that the United States is in 
a position of leadership in the world to- 
day. I do not assert that in the sense 
of arrogant pride, because, in my opinion, 
real world leaders are people of great 
humility of spirit rather than of arro- 
gant pride. Yet, although we are in a 
position of leadership, we did not seek it; 
we did not ask for it. It devolved upon 
us because of our geographic position, 
our natural wealth, our great industrial 
machine, and our tradition as a cham- 
pion of freedom, and because of the hero- 
ism and fortitude of the men and women 
who from the beginning have made 
America. 

World leadership comes only to a peo- 
ple who in a time of great stress have 
risen to the challenge of stirring times, 
and have assumed their responsibilities 
because they were elevated by the mighty 
impulse which comes to a free people who 
want to live beyond narow selfish in- 
terests. 

Is there any Member of the Senate or 
any person in America who thinks that 
the United States can abandon its re- 
sponsibility of world leadership without 
causing the gravest consequences to 
humanity, ourselves included? If we do 
not hold the torch of leadership and 
carry it forward, into whose hands will 
it fall? What other free nation is in a 
position to assume the burden or to carry 
the burden? 

I do not disparage the brave people of 
any other country. The brave people of 
many free lands would gladly bear the 
burden. They would stagger along un- 
der it as best they could. But if Amer- 
ica becomes weary of well doing as the 
leader of freemen, nobody will be re- 
sponsible but the men who make the 
policies of this, our American Republic. 

Let no man think that he can escape 
the direst isolationism if world leader- 
ship falls into the hands of the Soviet 
groups, and if they alone shall grasp the 
standard. They have the ground forces; 
they have atomic weapons; they have 
nuclear weapons, They are able to take 
the standard of leadership and carry it. 
If they carry it, the United States will 
become the great nation of isolationism, 
to which some people have had a nostal- 
gic hope of returning some time, some 
way, some day. If that should come to 
pass, let me say that we will trade, not 
as free agents in the world, but as 
traders at sufferance. We shall be do- 
ing business as tenants at sufferance all 
over the world that can be controlled by 
the Soviet group, if our position of 
leadership in world affairs passes away. 
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Mr. President, I do not want it to be 
said that I was one to call for an isolated 
America, for a Western Hemisphere 
fortified as a garrison, which it must 
inevitably become if we do not retain our 
position in world affairs. I want it, 
rather, to be said that I never advocated 
that position. 

The simple consequence of the leader- 
ship to which I have referred is that if 
we should here take action which could 
be construed as an abandonment of our 
position in world affairs, if we should 
recklessly rip this bill of all its substance, 
where would the leadership go? As I 
have already asked, if we here should 
cut the assistance planned for our allies 
in NATO, what would our allies con- 
clude? Would they think we mean busi- 
ness? In that event, Mr. President, 
there could be a falling away from NATO 
that would be truly alarming. 


STUDY OF FOREIGN AID 


Early this spring, Mr. President, I sug- 
gested that the general subject of foreign 
aid should be subjected to searching ex- 
amination by an independent, nonpo- 
litical group, if possible. While I shall 
not be in the Senate next year, and thus 
benefit from the advice of such a group, 
it seems to me that it is essential, before 
this body again considers the subject 
matter of this bill, that it have the bene- 
fit of such advice as it may be able to get. 

In the past few years there has been 
a breakdown in the understanding of 
the so-called foreign-aid program. 
Since those days when the American 
people willingly gave of their goods and 
services, to help Europe rebuild after 
the war, through the Marshall plan, the 
Turkish aid program, and the Greece aid 
program, there has been a deterioration 
of their understanding of the need for 
continuation of the Mutual Assistance 
Program. There is a deep skepticism 
among many of our people. They are 
not convinced that it serves our national 
interest to supply military assistance 
and economic assistance to our allies in 
Western Europe and Asia. Many be- 
lieve the funds we here authorize for 
help to foreign nations should better 
be put to use in our own Military Estab- 
lishment. They are not convinced that 
the national interest is served by con- 
tinued economic assistance to many 
nations and peoples who are less fortu- 
nate than we are. There are many 
questions in the public mind as to the 
way in which such assistance—if it is 
to be continued—should be administered 
to serve the national interest. 

Mr. President, I do not believe we 
should permit such doubts at this time 
to destroy this program, but I do believe 
that a survey should be made, and that 
we should find a better way of adminis- 
tering aid. That, in my opinion, is one 
of the weak points of this whole program. 

I would not have anyone think that 
the Foreign Relations Committee has 
been without its own doubts and has 
been lacking in its own effort to improve 
constantly the condition of the American 
people and the American taxpayer. I 
very well remember that in fiscal 1951- 
52, the then President of the United 
States asked Congress for an appro- 
priation of $8,500,000,000 for foreign aid. 
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There were some of us who opposed that 
amount as being too large. We de- 
creased the amount requested, but the 
actual appropriation made was $7,300,- 
000,000. The appropriations went down 
and down gradually, step by step, until 
last year the appropriation was only $2,- 
703,000,000, as I recall. 

Mr. President, I very well remember 
that while I supported the NATO treaty, 
and supported it in good faith, I was 
called upon, within the short space of a 
few months, to oppose the first appro- 
priation for NATO—the Senate at that 
time was sitting in the old Supreme Court 
chamber—because it was proposed to 
give to other nations some $2 billion in 
money and in reconditioned arms and 
military equipment, without a single 
blueprint having been made without a 
single line having been struck across a 
single piece of paper, to indicate what 
would be done with the money. I knew 
that was unwise. I opposed it. I op- 
posed it very strongly. I did not prevail. 
I recite these events for the purpose of 
showing that all the while there have 
been members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee who have been mindful of 
the burden placed upon our own people 
and of the desirability of lessening that 
burden when and if we could. 

Mr. President, I do not believe we 
should permit our doubts, whatever they 
may be, to destroy the program at this 
time; but I do believe, that the questions 
in the minds of our citizens should be 
well and fully answered before this body 
is again asked to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds for mutual security. 
No annual program of this size can be 
carried on without public acceptance by 
a substantial majority of our people. 

As I have indicated, Mr. President, it is 
my belief, after careful and prolonged 
study of the mutual security program, 
that it serves the national interest of this 
Nation; that it serves it exactly in the 
same way that a strong army, a strong 
navy, and a strong airpower serve the 
national defense. It serves the national 
interest for exactly the same reason—be- 
cause it enables us to keep more of our 
own manpower at work on consumer 
goods and on products which our people 
must have; and yet, in a defensive way, 
we have a strong position because we 
have air bases, and because we have for- 
eign divisions who will fight with us. 
These foreign divisions have been built 
up and are now maintained at a cost to 
the American people, it is true, but, 
nevertheless, these forces, along with our 
own, are rendering a great service to our 
civilization, Mr. President. The Ameri- 
can people must know that is the case. 

Furthermore, there is need, in view 
of the changing nature of the world and 
the relationships of the great powers, 
for a reassessment of the emphasis, 
scope, and direction of the foreign-aid 
programs. Hence, early in the year I 
made the suggestion that a study be 
made; and I am happy to say the com- 
mittee only recently has resolved, 
through the whole committee, to make 
a study of this problem in all of its rami- 
fications. ; 

Mr. President, it is my earnest hope 
that, despite the doubts of many Sen- 
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ators, all Senators will support the bill 
which has been reported to the floor of 
the Senate by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, by a vote of 13 to 2. The 
good of our Nation will not be served 
by ignoring the advice of the President 
of the United States, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Secretary of State, and the 
other responsible officials of the execu- 
tive branch, and the judgment of the 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who have thoroughly examined 
the measure now before the Senate. 
Mr. President, whatever happens in 
the future, I know that the American 
people are not going to step backward. 
They may change administrations, they 
may change methods, and they may 
change whole programs; but they are 
not going backward, because, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot think that the divine 
providence which watches over all of us, 
and which has permitted us to become 


the responsible leaders of the world, ` 


would do so -nly to break that hope. 
Whatever some may say about the low 
estate to which we have fallen, I know 
that if the free people of this globe lose 
confidence in us, we shall disappoint the 
best hopes of mankind, and we shall 
utterly fail to justify the sacrifices of 
our heroic dead, who have died in nearly 
all lands and have been swallowed up 
by the blue waters of nearly all oceans. 
So, Mr. President, I submit this mat- 
ter to the Senate. My colleagues on 
the committee will, of course, argue the 
matter at greater length than I have 
attempted to do in this statement. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 890) to extend and 
strengthen the Water Pollution Control 
Act. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed nis signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 11319) making ap- 
propriations for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, certain agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and civil func- 
tions administered by the Department 
of the Army, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 
and it was signed by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr, Presi- 
dent, all of us, I am sure, were deeply 
moved by the address of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate. I know 
that I speak for all of iny colleagues when 
I say that it is a great sorrow to all of 
us that he will not continue to be our 
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chairman after this year. The service 
he has rendered and the inspiration he 
has given have made it a privilege to 
serve with him. I wish to pay him this 
personal tribute of affection before I con- 
tinue the discussion of the pending bill. 

Mr. President, my colleague, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, has given us a complete outline of 
the purposes of the pending Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1956, including the overall 
total authorization figures which the 
committee recommends in its report. 

In opening my remarks to supple- 
ment those of the distinguished Senatcr 
from Georgia, I wish to emphasize, first, 
that this is an authorization bill as dis- 
tinguished from an appropriation bill, 
and, second, that it is not a foreign-aid 
bill as is so popularly believed but rather 
a bill to insure the security of the United 
States, and every one of us, as well as 
our families. 

What we do in this bill is to authorize 
the appropriation of funds to be avail- 
able to the President to protect our se- 
curity in case of any emergency that may 
arise +n any part of the world. 

The proposed cut of $1,100,000,000 in 
the bill passed by the House is practi- 
cally entirely a cut in the military au- 
thorization requested by the adminis- 
tration and the President himself. No 
one can deny that our great President 
is probably the most preeminently qual- 
ified person, due to his long career as a 
military man, to determine where the 
danger spots in the world are and what 
precautions we should take to prevent 
those danger spots from becoming enor- 
mous worldwide conflagrations which 
would inevitably threaten the security of 
the United States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I respect- 
fully ask that I not be interrupted. I 
have a continuous presentation. I shall 
be glad to remain indefinitely to answer 
questions after I have concluded, but I 
prefer not to be interrupted while I am 
presenting this statement. 

No one can deny that President Eisen- 
hower is probably the most eminently 
qualified person, because of his long ca- 
reer as a military man, to determine 
where the danger spots in the world are 
at the present time, and what precau- 
tions we should take to prevent those 
danger spots from becoming enormous, 
worldwide conflagrations which would 
inevitably threaten the security of the 
United States. I emphasize that we are 
seeking an authorization for the Presi- 
dent to enable him to watch for the dan- 
ger spots, and to act when he needs to 
act to protect us all. 

The President is supported in his con- 
clusions and recommendations by the 
National Security Council, his close ad- 
visory body, but especially by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and Admiral Radford, 
who is Chairman of the the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Also as far as West 
Europe, which means NATO, is con- 
cerned, we have the strong testimony 
of General Gruenther, who has been in 
charge of the NATO organization, and 
who urges that the figures contained in 
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the bill reported by the Senate commit- 
tee be not reduced any further. The fig- 
ures we have arrived at are the figures 
which the administrators feel they can 
live with. 

This leads me to a consideration of the 
main objectives of our present foreign 
policy, as they are related to the bill 
now before the Senate. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Starting with the Democratic Truman 
administration after World War II and 
continuing through the Republican 
Eisenhower administration, we find that 
our foreign policy has been guided by 
two main considerations. 

A. Military strength to deter aggres- 
sion anywhere in the world. This is par- 
ticularly true in an atomic age when a 
sudden attack with hydrogen bombs 
might destroy our entire civilization. 
This is what I have called the negative 
approach to our policy—the approach 
which might be paraphrased by the 
words “Thou shalt not.” We must con- 
tinue to develop this approach if we are 
to preserve our existence as a nation. 

B. The other approach to which I wish 
to call attention, which is also a vital 
part of our foreign policy, and which is 
refiected in the bill, is our partnership 
aid to other peoples of the world. This 
is our positive program of international 
understanding. It involves the eco- 
nomic buildup of free peoples in a free 
world so as to insure peace and also to 
insure the security of the United States. 
It involves the overall conception of 
good will between peoples, which includes 
legitimate trade and international inter- 
course. 

DEFINITIVE ACTION WE HAVE TAKEN TO 

IMPLEMENT OUR POLICY 

Our foreign policy has grown out of 
our experience in World Wars I and II 
and the realization that we are living 
in a smaller world than heretofore and 
that the concern of any part of the world 
is the concern of every other part. 
Isolationism is no longer possible, as it 
was in the early days of our Republic. 
Let me consider briefly what steps we 
have taken to implement our policy of 
building strength to deter aggression. 

A. STRENGTH TO DETER AGGRESSION 


After both World Wars I and II we 
endeavored to find some way by which 
the collective strength of the world might 
be mobilized to prevent aggression and 
to prevent the use of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. We recall, of 
course, the experiments of the League of 
Nations and its failures, and we also re- 
call the building up of the United Na- 
tions as the successor of the League of 
Nations, and our hopes that this might 
be a means by which we could prevent 
the use of force. In spite of all the 
promise for positive accomplishments by 
the United Nations, and in spite of its 
important contributions, there remains 
a fatal weakness which has been difficult 
for us to overcome, 

Mr. President, I may say parentheti- 
cally at this point that I recall vividly, 
when we voted to set up the United Na- 
tions, the thrill I felt on realizing that 
it represented a great step toward collec. 
tive action, to. prevent future war. But 
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we are experiencing a profound feeling 
of sadness today that our hopes of that 
time have been temporarily sidetracked 
by Russian obstinacy. 

The weakness in the U. N. has been the 
subtle and treacherous planning by So- 
viet Russia to obstruct any sincere ef- 
forts to obtain world peace. Russia was 
determined to follow the plan of divide 
and conquer. We found that Russia 
would obstruct every effort we made, as 
illustrated by the original Marshall plan, 
to bring recovery to a war-weary world. 
Russian obstructionism soon made us 
aware that we were dealing with a plan 
to overcome the world either by force of 
arms or by economic and political pene- 
tration. The Security Council of the 
United Nations became ineffective be- 
cause of Russia’s consistent use of the 
veto. Aggression which the free world 
desired to stop through the U. N. was per- 
mitted because of Russia’s obstruction- 
ism. 

We finally resorted to article 51 of the 
U. N. Charter, which permits and en- 
courages within the U. N. the setting up 
of regional pacts by groups of nations 
for self-defense. This became a neces- 
sary method of security. It was part of 
the whole program of strength to deter 
aggression, and its operations are illus- 
trated by NATO, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization of Western Europe 
plus the United States; by the Rio Pact, 
which covers our Western Hemisphere; 
by the Southeast Asian Treaty Organi- 
zation, SEATO, which covers Southeast 
Asia; by the so-called ANZUS Pact, 
which covers Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United States; by a number of 
bilateral pacts, particularly in the Far 
East, such as the pacts ‘between the 
United States and Japan, the United 
States and the Philippines, the United 
States and Korea, and the United States 
and Nationalist China. 

The so-called Baghdad Pact which has 
our full approval and support, should 
also be included, although we have not 
joined this pact because of certain sensi- 
tive situations in the area. The Bagh- 
dad Pact members are Turkey, Pakistan, 
Iran, Iraq, and Great Britain. 

B. THE NONMILITARY BUILDUP OF FREE PEOPLES 


Having reviewed the ways in which we 
have tried to build the strength against 
aggression which we feel we need for our 
own protection and for the security of 
the world, let me now consider the posi- 
tive part of our policy—the nonmilitary 
buildup of free peoples. 

The inception of this approach is what 
has come to be known as the Marshall 
plan for the economic recovery of West- 
ern Europe. We first had the ECA, 
which was purely economic and which 
was eminently successful in solving the 
problem of West Europe’s dollar short- 
age and starting West Europe on the 
road to economic recovery. This eco- 
nomic program was of limited duration, 
and there has been criticism because 
when the first phase was terminated we 
found it necessary to extend military 
assistance to Western European coun- 
tries to assist them to maintain their 
independence. 

I recall very well that I was one of 
those who had said that after 3 years 
of the Marshall plan we would end the 
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program. I was sincerely hopeful that 
we could do it. However, there then 
came the Russian threats. Although we 
did end the economic part of the aid, 
we were compelled to organize further, 
through NATO, in order to protect the 
European countries against aggression. 
The original economic aid took on the 
military aspect because of the threat of 
Russian Communist aggression. This 
led to the buildup of NATO becoming an 
essential part of the double program. 
When Russia saw a barrier being built up 
against any possible military aggression 
in Western Europe, what did she do? 
She turned her attention to other parts 
of the world. This led to such outbreaks 
as the Korean aggression, which chal- 
lenged the U. N. 

Our experience in meeting this aggres- 
sion in Korea led us to realize clearly 
once again that the objective of Soviet 
Russia was to take over the world. The 
free world was now threatened by the 
back-door approach through Asia. We 
saw the threat to the last stronghold 
of free China, namely, Formosa, by the 
buildup of Red China, which had been 
subtly conquered by subversive tactics 
and treacherous movements. We began 
to realize that the millions in overpop- 
ulated Asia who for centuries had been 
subject to some form of imperialism, or 
colonialism, were presently to become 
engulfed in a new form of colonialism, 
namely, Soviet totalitarianism. 

We were challenged—and I wish to 
emphasize this point—with the funda- 
mental issue of whether we would let 
these billions of people slide behind the 
Iron Curtain and lose all in the wake of 
what had been done in China, or, in the 
alternative, whether we would offer to 
those stricken and underdeveloped peo- 
ples the opportunity to obtain the free- 
dom, independence, and self-determina- 
tion for which they were fundamentally 
yearning. In my personal trips to the 
Far East and after talking to the leader- 
ship in practically all of the underde- 
veloped countries in the area, I person- 
ally became convinced that the best hope 
for world peace lay in endeavoring to 
understand this turmoil and to help these 
people to find the freedom from external 
control which they so longed for. 

Under President Truman’s point 4 pro- 
gram, and more recently under the wise. 
and guiding policy of President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles, we have 
been experimenting with the kind of help 
that would be most appropriate to attain 
these objectives. 

Many mistakes have been made, in- 
cluding many false starts, but the pat- 
tern is resolving itself into the kind of 
legislation that has appeared in the mu- 
tual security programs of recent years, 
known popularly as our foreign aid 
programs. 

Briefly defined, as I stated above, this 
means that there are two parts to our 
present program: 

First. Military security pacts, which I 
have described above, and the strength- 
ening of our military position throughout 
the world by .air bases, and so forth, 
which we have discussed during the past 
few days: This is what I have called the 
negative defensive aspect. 
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Second. The nonmilitary, namely, the 
buildup of underdeveloped countries and 
our attempt to help them attain their 
freedom, independence, and self-deter- 
mination, so that they may become equal 
partners in a free world. This is the 
positive aspect of our assistance program. 

Both of these aspects, the military and 
the nonmilitary, are provided for by the 
bill which we are asking the Senate to 
support. 

Now let me get to the bill itself, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1956. 

THE MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956 


This bill involves our consideration of 
the dollar authorizations for the fiscal 
year 1957. At this point I desire to urge 
upon my colleagues the importance of 
carefully studying the report of the 
committee, which explains the present 
evolution of our foreign policy and pre- 
sents the dollar issues involved. I call 
attention particularly to page 2 of the 
report, which sets forth in parallel 
columns the original request of the ad- 
ministration, the action by the House, 
and the recommendation of our Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Let me 
analyze these figures briefly. 

I am comparing now the administra- 
tion request, the House action, and the 
recommendations of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

The administration request was for a 
total of $4,672,475,000, of which the mili- 
tary request was $2,925,000,000 and the 
nonmilitary request was $1,747,475,000. 

The House action provided a total au- 
thorization of $3,567,475,000, of which 
the military authorization was $1,925,- 
000,000 and the nonmilitary authoriza- 
tion was $1,642,475,000. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee recommended a total authoriza- 
tion of $4,270,075,000, of which the mili- 
tary authorization is $2,525,000,000 and 
the nonmilitary authorization is $1,745,- 
075,000. 

This means that the House in its action 
cut the military part—I emphasize the 
military part—of the program $1 billion. 
The Senate committee cut the military 
part of the program $400 million. In 
other words, the committee restored $600 
million of the total House military cut. 

The House cut the nonmilitary part of 
the program by approximately $100 mil- 
lion, but the Senate committee recom- 
mended substantially the same amount 
as the administration requested for the 
nonmilitary part of the program. 

THE WORLDWIDE MILITARY PICTURE 


This is what I have defined above as 
the first part of our overall foreign pro- 
gram and it involves the issues of ade- 
quate defenses to deter aggression. 

In the program, as General Gruen- 
ther and Admiral Radford pointed out, 
it is necessary to bring the armed forces 
of the Western Powers up to date in the 
strenuous world competition. This ap- 
plies especially to the NATO countries, 
accounting for $530 million of the total. 
There are certain critical danger spots in 
the Far East. With these I am very 
familiar because I have studied them 
during the past 8 or 10 years. 

In the military part of the bill, as I 
have stated before, the Defense Depart- 
ment and the President feel that we will 
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need authorization for $2.52 billion as 
in the Senate version of the bill. If we 
cut an additional $600 million below this 
amount as the House did, this cut must 
be made somewhere. 

Let me analyze the situation. As I 
see it, there are certain “must” priorities 
in this military program: 

(a) The program calls for $530 mil- 
lion in so-called advance weapons to 
bring the armed forces of the Western 
Powers up to date in the strenuous 
world competition. This applies espe- 
cially to NATO countries. 

(b) There are certain critical danger 
spots in the Far East. 

These are: 

First. South Korea, where there is an 
uncertain armistice which is being con- 
stantly violated by the Communists and 
especially the Red Chinese in North 
Korea. 

As we all know, we have withdrawn 
our own troops from South Korea. We 
have there a military assistance group 
to train the South Koreans. They are 
prepared to defend their own homeland 
if it should be further attacked, and they 
will bear the burden of any attack which 
may come. 

Second. The Formosa area, where 
there has been an enormous buildup of 
Red Chinese strength opposite Formosa 
and immediately threatening the off- 
shore islands of Quemoy and Matsu. This 
is the area covered by the Formosa 
resolution of last year. 

Third. Vietnam and the overall Indo- 
china area: Here again is an uncertain 
armistice line and free Vietnam is con- 
stantly threatened by the Viet Minh 
which is supported by Red China and 
Russia and which threatens to take over 
all of Vietnam as well as Laos and Cam- 
bodia. 

The amounts which are contemplated 
to be set aside for these three critical 
areas are strictly classified for security 
reasons. I may say to my colleagues 
however, that these amounts and the 
amounts privately earmarked for other 
countries of the world, while classified, 
are of course available to any Member 
of the Senate in the office of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

It is estimated that these critical areas 
of the Far East, including Pakistan, are 
so demanding on our resources to keep 
alive and effective the manpower defend- 
ing the front in these areas that any re- 
duction in these funds might well require 
a complete change in our Far Eastern 
military policy. 

If at this time we should say that we 
will do less for NATO, we would be giv- 
ing notice that we are withdrawing from 
our responsibilities. It might appear 
that we were failing our allies at this 
time. As I have analyzed the figures, if 
we give priorities to the Far East, we will 
have to take any reductions out of the 
NATO figures. 

Let me emphasize here that it is native 
Koreans who have been trained into an 
effective army in South Korea. It is 
native Chinese who have been trained for 
an effective defensive army in Formosa 
and it is native Vietnamese who have 
been trained to defend their homeland 
in Vietnam. Our boys are not now in- 
volved. It is in the interest of our own 
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security that we furnish the necessary 
resources to maintain these armies that 
are in the field and which are being 
trained by the United States in these 
areas, 

The same is true of NATO. Admiral 
Radford and General Gruenther both 
point out that to maintain the military 
strength of NATO and possibly even its 
very existence it will be necessary for 
us to continue to support the assistance 
program which is recommended. Two 
billion fifty-two million dollars is the 
lowest figure that our military experts, 
including the President, feel we must 
authorize if we are not going to be com- 
pelled to revise our worldwide military 
program. Let me digress a moment to 
compare this military end of the pending 
bill and even the overall figures for the 
entire mutual-security program with our 
total defense budget that we have just 
approved our appropriation for in the 
Senate. As I said above, the military 
end of the bill is $2.52 billion. The 
overall figure for the entire program, 
both military and nonmilitary, is $4.27 
billion. The total defense budget is over 
$35 billion, plus the additional billion 
dollars we voted for airpower. 

It is obvious that the foreign military 
support which our present policy calls 
for is a relatively small percentage of the 
overall total of our defense program. It 
is estimated that our foreign military 
support—that is, the $2.52-billion Sen- 
ate version—probably saves us at least 
2 or 3 times what the cost to us would 
be without this foreign cooperation. On 
page 12 of the report there appears a 
chart which shows the relative contribu- 
tion of the European NATO countries 
to NATO defenses and the United States 
contribution to NATO for the years 1950 
to 1955, inclusive. 

I invite especial attention to that, 
because it has been charged that we are 
carrying the load for the NATO coun- 
tries. That is not true. The bulk of 
the expenses are carried by the countries 
with whom we are trying to work. 

My conclusion on this part of the bill, 
therefore, is that it is vitally important 
for us to help to develop foreign security 
alliances and foreign manpower to aid 
in the defense of the free world. The 
expense is stupendous, I admit, even 
though it is but a small percentage of 
our overall defense picture. But the 
alternative seems to be a complete with- 
drawal from all security pacts and again 
a return to isolationism in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

My colleague, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], pointed 
out most eloquently what it would mean 
if we had to withdraw from the world 
and to leave the world outside our own 
hemisphere to Soviet Russia. This, to 
me, is unthinkable in this modern age of 
hydrogen bombs. 

I turn, now, to the nonmilitary side of 
the bill and what its provisions entail. 

This is what I call the positive ap- 
proach to our foreign policy. So far as 
the amounts involved are concerned, the 
differences are relatively small. The 
administration request is for $1.74 bil- 
lion plus. The House bill calls for $1.64 
billion plus and the Senate committee 
recommendation calls for $1.74 billion 
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plus. The Senate recommendation is, 
‘therefore, approximately the same as the 
administration’s request. The House, on 
the other hand, deducted from the ad- 
ministration’s request approximately 
$100 million beyond that figure, which, 
as I say, is relatively small compared with 
the $35 billion appropriated yesterday 
for our overall defense at home. 

A question may arise as to whether this 
nonmilitary assistance is justified at all. 

The Marshall plan countries, as the 
Senator from Georgia has pointed out, 
have, generally speaking, made such ad- 
vances in their economic recovery that 
they need no economic aid from us this 
year. We provided them with such aid 
when they needed it; and although their 
political recovery is not clear, their eco- 
nomic recovery is. The main economic 
problem is in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world, especially in the Far East 
and the Middle East, in Africa, and, to 
some degree, South America. 

Let me emphasize why I believe a non- 
military aid program should have our 
support. I myself feel that this should 
be continuing support, as the President 
has requested. This does not mean con- 
tinuing substantial grants, but, as the 
Senate bill contemplates, it means sup- 
port in the way of loans, so as to help 
these people to solve their economic 
problems. We should give evidence that 
we are willing to assist these countries 
to be free and independent, and especial- 
ly to help them to determine their own 
future destinies. To sum up briefly my 
position on this matter, I submit the fol- 
lowing: 

First, this partnership policy supple- 
ments military preparedness and collec- 
tive security. 

Second, it must have a more human 
and more universal objective than mere- 
ly the prevention of the spread of com- 
munism. I wish to emphasize that we 
must aim to do more than merely to pre- 
vent the spread of communism. We 
must have a broader approach. We must 
determine how people can be brought 
into friendly relationships and thus, ul- 
timately, to bring about world peace. 

Third, our primary nonmilitary ob- 
jective should be as friendly partners, to 
help fulfill the aspirations of people in 
the underdeveloped countries for free- 
dom, independence, and self-determi- 
nation, and higher standards of living. 
This does not require large dollar hand- 
outs, but loans and technical assistance. 

If we could only get away from the 
need for military expenditures, we would 
be amazed at the ranges of assistance 
and the ranges of human understanding 
which could be opened up by simply 
helping many of these people to raise 
their standards of living, and to become 
self-sufficient members of the free world. 

Fourth, if we can do this effectively, 
we can meet the threat of communism 
with its recent “smiling” promises. Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev have recognized 
clearly what we have been doing. Now 
they are offering inducements from their 
own standpoint which they think will 
lure those people into the Soviet field. 

Fifth, from my personal experience 
the people in these so-called underdevel- 
oped countries are yearning to break 
away from the old imperialism and 
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colonialism, and to be recognized as free 
and independent, without any form of 
external control. 

Sixth, they are eager to learn the 
know-how of real government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

Seventh, stated in another way, our 
primary nonmilitary objective might well 
be human, man-to-man contact with 
peoples who really wish to be free and 
who wish to know what brought freedom 
and liberty to the people of the United 
States. 

Let me add that our own security will 
only be assured and the world can only 
be at peace if we do our part in helping 
to raise the standard of living in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

So I find myself in entire accord with 
the inspiring and noble words of my col- 
league, the Senator from Georgia. From 
my own experience of 10 years on the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
from my trips to Europe and, especially, 
to the Far East, I have observed at first 
hand the yearning for freedom and in- 
dependence which those people legiti- 
mately have. 

Our ancestors came to this country 
because they sought to be free. They 
realized the possibilities of men being 
free. They realized the possibilities of 
releasing the creative energies of man- 
kind, in order that mankind might ex- 
press itself with the deepest emotions 
of the human spirit. Our ancestors 
realized that there is a God who is direct- 
ing the destinies of His people. They 
realized that this Nation had been 
blessed by Almighty God. Our fore- 
fathers were blessed with the ideal of 
bringing to the people of the world a new 
conception of life, a conception never 
before known. 

We have demonstrated by our free- 
dom and our institutions of self-govern- 
ment that man can be protected against 
the encroachment of totalitarianism 
and dictatorship, and can be protected, 
really, against himself. 

It seems to me that we are justified in 
continuing the policy which has evolved 
from our experience since World War II 
into a program, first, of strength against 
possible destruction, and second, of 
maintaining and improving our rela- 
tionships with the people of the other 
countries of the world, so as to afford 
them the opportunity to secure for 
themselves the greatest blessings which 
we in America have enjoyed. I believe 
that is, for us, both a responsibility and 
an opportunity. 

It is my sincere hope that the United 
States Senate will pass the bill as re- 
ported by the committee, and will sup- 
port the authorizations which the com- 
mittee, after a careful study of all the 
figures and facts presented to it, has 
seen fit to include in the bill. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1957— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
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ate to the bill (H. R. 9720) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of La- 
bor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 27, 1956, pp. 11125- 
11126, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as was an- 
nounced by the clerk of the Senate, the 
report was signed by all the conferees 
on the part of the Senate, both the ma- 
jority and the minority, and is now be- 
fore the Senate. 

This bill, H. R. 9720, making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957, as it passed the Senate 
was for $2,372,523,281, an increase of 
$75,541,500 over the House allowance, 
and $8,637,881 over the budget estimates. 

The bill as it is now before us follow- 
ing the House adoption of the conference 
report and its acceptance of the Senate 
amendments affecting the National In- 
stitutes of Health, reported in disagree- 
ment, carries a total of $2,366,380,781, a 
decrease of $6,142,500 under the Senate 
allowance, an increase of $69,399,000 
over the House allowance, and $2,495,381 
over the budget estimates. 

Amendment No. 3 provided for an in- 
crease of $48,500 for the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, with respect to which the re- 
port, No. 2093, had this comment from 
our committee: 

The Bureau has developed, the committee 
was advised, in the current year a model 
workmen's compensation law and circulated 
this draft among the States last November. 
There has been sufficient time to conclude 
this project, and the Department should 
finalize its conclusions based upon the work 
heretofore done and with funds heretofore 
provided, and make a report to the Congress. 


The Senate conferees in receding from 
the action of the Senate increasing the 
funds $48,500 did not retreat from the 
position taken by the committee as set 
forth in the report just quoted, and the 
Department is expected to bring to a 
termination work on the model work- 
men’s compensation law. As is pointed 
out in the report, sufficient time has 
elapsed for the exchange of views be- 
tween the Department and the States 
with respect to the model law circulated 
last November and the committee con- 
templates the termination of the work 
on this particular project within a very 
short time. 

The Senate had provided an increase 
of $313,000 for the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics to allow the full budget estimate 
of $7 million. In conference the man- 
agers on the part of the Senate were 
forced to compromise and accept $200,- 
000, of which $150,000 may be used for a 
special survey of wages and hours in the 
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retail trade and $50,000 for extension 
and improvement of the State-Federal 
program for the collection of injury-rate 
data. 

There was a great deal of interest in 
the Senate with respect to the appropria- 
tion for “Salaries and expenses, Office of 
Education,” for which we had an esti- 
mate for $6 million, but for which the 
House had allowed only $4,500,000. An 
additional $500,000 was added in the 
Senate, and the Senate amendment was 
accepted by the conferees. The House 
in its report on this item specifically di- 
rected that $675,000 be used for research 
on the problems of the mentally re- 
tarded children, and the Senate had 
specifically directed that a total of $817,- 
905 of the increase over 1956 funds be 
allecated to certain work. The confer- 
ence agreement provides sufficient funds 
over the 1956 appropriation to permit 
the effecting of both directions, and 
leaves approximately $250,000 for use in 
the discretion of the Office of Education, 
except that the conferees were in agree- 
ment that none of the funds could be 
used for the library. 

The Senate had provided an increase 
of $260,000 to allow the full budget esti- 
mate for sanitary engineering activities, 
and to make the full amount sought 
available for air pollution work. The 
Senate conferees were unable to gain 
even a compromise on this amendment 
and were forced to recede. 

The Senate provided an increase of 
$19 million for grants for hospital con- 
struction, approving a total of $130 mil- 
lion, of which $107,800,000 was for grants 
under the original Hill-Burton program, 
compared to the House allowance of 
$111 million, of which $88,800,000 was 
for the original Hill-Burton program. 
The conferees agreed upon a compromise 
figure of $125 million, of which $102,- 
800,000 is for the original Hill-Burton 
program. This allowance has been ex- 
ceeded only once, in fiscal year 1950, 
when the full amount authorized, $150 
million, was made available. 

The Senate had provided an increase 
of $100,000 for the Children’s Bureau, to 
make available the full amount requested 
for work in the juvenile delinquency pro- 
gram. The Senate conferees were unable 
to gain even a compromise on this 
amendment, and were forced to recede. 
The managers on the part of the Senate 
strove to salvage at least something from 
this amendment, but our efforts were 
unavailing. 

The conferees were unable to reach an 
agreement on amendments 31-38, in- 
clusive, providing additional funds for 
the several accounts under the National 
Institutes of Health, for which the Sen- 
ate had provided total increases of $48,- 
912,000, for a total of $184,437,000, an 
increase of $82,279,000 over the current 
year’s funds. The amendments were re- 
ported in disagreement to the House, and 
a motion was made by Mr. FOGARTY, of 
Rhole Island, chairman of the House 
conferees, to recede and concur in our 
amendments, a motion which was 
adopted. 

Our committee report gave fairly ex- 
plicit directions with respect to the use 
of the increases recommended, and later 
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approved by the Senate, and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health will be ex- 
pected to observe our suggestions and di- 
rections, and to obligate funds only in 
accordance with the justifications and 
with the instructions from the commit- 
tees as set forth in the reports accom- 
panying the bill when reported. 

The amounts approved for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health represent an 
increase of 80.54 percent over the current 
year’s funds. This is by far the largest 
amounts ever appropriated for health 
research, of the total appropriation, less 
that amount provided for construction of 
surgical facilities, 73.05 percent will be 
used for the extramural program—for 
grants for research and training pur- 
poses—a total of $133,544,000 for grants 
to research institutions, to hospitals, to 
5 schools and to individual scien- 

sts. 

There have been expressions of doubt 
as to whether such increases could be 
prudently and wisely expended in medi- 
cal research. The committee had advice 
and counsel from eminent doctors and 
scientists who were of the opinion that 
such sums as have been approved could 
be prudently and wisely spent in the 
coming year on medical research. 

The committee expects to have these 
research programs followed closely to se- 
cure periodic and frequent lay reports on 
progress. 

Mr. President, there was a great deal 
of interest in the Senate with respect to 
the appropriation for the Office of Edu- 
cation, and particularly with reference 
to the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
committee, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. THYE], an amendment in the 
amount of $500,000. I am happy to ad- 
vise the Senate, as the Senator from 
Minnesota so well knows, that the House 
conferees agreed to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the agree- 
ment to the requested funds for research 
was possibly one of the greatest steps 
that has even been taken in furnishing 
funds for research activities in the field 
of health. I wish to say to my colleagues 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], was a powerful factor not 
only in convincing us on the Senate 
side—he did not have to convince me— 
but in convincing all those concerned 
that the fund could be properly used for 
research activities. He certainly was a 
very potent factor in convincing the 
House conferees that there was a need 
for such funds, and that the research 
funds could well be used throughout the 
Nation to hurry the day when we shall 
have complete knowledge of how to deal 
effectively with cancer and heart disease, 
as well as to extend ourselves into the 
unknown field concerning mental dis- 
ease and research in mental diseases. 
So I again commend the Senator for the 
very excellent job done in having the re- 
quests for the funds accepted. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota for his 
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very kind and generous comments, and 
also to say that there was no one who 
was more interested in having the figures 
adopted than was the Senator from Min- 
nesota. He has been a longtime mem- 
ber of the committee, and was former 
chairman of the subcommittee, and dur- 
ing that time he has always urged funds 
to be used for research in health prob- 
lems, and, as he mentioned, for research 
into cancer, heart disease, mental illness, 
arthritis, metabolic diseases, neurologi- 
cal diseases, blindness, microbiological 
diseases, including tuberculosis; and 
many other diseases. The Senator from 
Minnesota was a strong factor in behalf 
of the adoption of these figures. 

Mr, President, I am proud of the fact 
that as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia a few years ago I successfully in- 
sisted on the appropriation of funds for 
the fluoridation program for the District 
of Columbia. 

I also wish to discuss the progress of 
dental research, and the attitude of the 
Senate toward this area of investigation. 
Based upon testimony from highly qual- 
ified witnesses, the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations has con- 
sistently recommended increases in 
funds for dental research, and has also 
suggested, based again on competent sci- 
entific advice, that the field of dental re- 
search be considered as involving the 
whole array of physiological processes 
and systems which affect dontal health 
and dental disease. 

Splendid progress is being made. For 
this reason the Senate proposed that 
$6,026,000 be appropriated for dental re- 
search and related activities in fiscal 
year 1957. This contrasts with $3,471,000 
in the House allowance and $2,971,000 in 
the President’s budget. -The House voted 
to accept the Senate figures. 

One of the most important factors af- 
fecting the desire of the Senate to see an 
expansion of dental research has been 
the discovery that fluoridation of water 
at optimum levels will curb the formation 
of cavities in the teeth without doing any 
harm to the people who drink the water. 
The long, tedious, and comprehensive 
research that resulted in this discovery 
and in means of applying tue discovery 
as a public-health measure is an in- 
spiring story. 

Together with millions of Americans, 
I am grateful for this discovery. 

The responsibilities of the Public 
Health Service in regard to fluoridation 
are quite clear. Not only should they 
continue research in this field, but also 
they should make the facts about fluori- 
dation known to State and local health 
agencies. They also have the obligation 
to provide, upon request, technical assist- 
ance in the application of this important 
public health advance. 

There are those who dispute the facts, 
or who, for a number of reasons, reject 
fluoridation of water supplies. These 
people are entitled to their opinions, 
and each community has the right— 
which we must zealously uphold—to de- 
cide for itself whether its water supply 
will be fluoridated. However, the de- 
cision should be based on knowledge 
rather than on misinformation and mis- 
understanding. 
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Tt is essential, therefore, that the Fed- 
eral Government be free to pursue its 
investigations and report the results of 
its investigations. This is as true of 
community water fluoridation as it is of 
all scientific investigation. 

In fact, the Government would be 
gravely remiss in its obligations if it 
failed to disseminate the results of its 
studies because the results might arouse 
criticism or cause public controversy. 
This would undermine the very founda- 
tions of scientific research. Freedom is 
the essence of science—freedom to pur- 
sue leads, to study the facts and evalu- 
ate the evidence objectively, to publish 
the findings—no matter what they re- 
veal. I, for one, would be satisfied with 
nothing less, whether the subject of re- 
search be cancer, mental illness, or water 
fiuoridation. 

In this connection, I should like to 
clarify a point in the report of the com- 
mittee which has given rise to some mis- 
interpretation. I am sure the Members 
agree with me that the Federal Govern- 
ment must continue its traditional role 
of disseminating scientific facts through 
publication of articles, speeches, exhib- 
its, and responses to requests by State 
and local authorities for technical advice 
and assistance. Nothing in the report 
of the committee should be construed 
as placing any limitation on this func- 
tion or of providing information which 
will be of help to States and local com- 
munities in determining whether or not 
they should adopt community water 
fiuoridation as a public health measure. 
Nothing in our committee report should 
be so interpreted. On the contrary, we 
believe the results of scientific research 
should be disseminated as widely as pos- 
sible, and that it is an obligation of offi- 
cials of the Fublic Health Service to as- 
sist in spreading knowledge scientifically 
arrived at. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
to me from the Surgeon General be 
printed in fvll in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1956. 
Eon. Lister HILL, 
United States Senate. ' 

Dran SENATOR Hitt: Senate Report No. 
2093, page 22, on the Department of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 


priation bill, 1957, contains the following 
statement: 

“The committee was advised that less than 
240,000 would be used in connection with 
fluoridation, and that only for studying the 
eects of its use.” 

This statement apparently relates to the 
research grant program alone, under which 
it is true that somewhat less than $40,000 is 
currently being expended in support of proj- 
ects relating to fluoride metabolism and 
water fluoridation. Inasmuch as the com- 
mittee may have been provided with inade- 
quate or misleading information, I should 
like to bring the following facts about the 
dental program to your attention. 

In addition to these research grants and 
without taking into account the laboratory 
studies in this field conducted under the 
intramural program of the National Institute 
of Dental Research, the Public Health Service 
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has four other important programs in the 
water fluoridation field. They are: 

1. Approximately $21,000 is expended an- 
nually on two study projects concerned with 
developing practical, efficient methods of 
removing excessive fluorides from water, so 
that the fluoride concentration may be ad- 
justable downward to the optimal level of 
1 part per million. These studies are being 
carried out in Bartlett, Tex., and Britton, 
S. Dak., where the natural fluoride concen- 
trations are 8 parts per million and 7 parts 
per million, respectively. 

2. Approximately $25,000 is expended an- 
nually on the Grand Rapids project, now in 
its 12th year of operation. This study, in 
which sodium fluoride is being used as the 
fluoridating chemical, is a primary demon- 
stration of fluoridation in the reduction of 
dental caries. 

3. Approximately $12,000 is expended an- 
nually in the Public Health Service’s Mont- 
gomery County, Md., fluoridation study, 
where sodium silicofiuoride is being used. 
This study is providing data for a compara- 
tive analysis of the effect of sodium fluoride 
and sodium silicofluoride as fiuoridating 
chemicals. 

4. Approximately $23,000 is expended an- 
nually in laboratory and field investigations 
directed toward simplifying the tests for 
fluoride concentrations in drinking water 
and devising a system for automatically and 
continuously recording fluoride concentra- 
tion. 

Thus the figure cited in the Senate com- 
mittee report is conspicuously low and does 
not represent an accurate estimate of the 
Public Health Service's investment in studies 
and programs related to the effect of the use 
of fluoride in public water supplies. 

Inasmuch as fluoridation is only part of a 
well-rounded dental public health program, 
it is most difficult to estimate the propor- 
tion of consultative time or funds devoted to 
this segment of the Public Health Service's 
dental activities. Nevertheless, it can be 
estimated that less than 5 percent of the 
total Public Health Service appropriation for 
dental health is devoted to activities which, 
in the very broadest sense, can be interpreted 
as promotional in character, consisting large- 
ly of advice and assistance to States and 
communities on technical matters relating to 
the fluoridation procedure. 

Since more than three-fourths of the total 
appropriation for dental health activities is 
for the support of laboratory and clinical 
research activities at the National Institute 
of Dental Research, for grants to universi- 
ties and research institutions throughout the 
Nation, and for the coordination of dental 
resources, it seems clear that the numerous 
protests from citizens alleging that virtually 
all of the dental health funds of the Public 
Health Service are being used to promote 
water fluoridation are not in accordance with 
the facts. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD A. SCHEELE, 
Surgeon General, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move the 
adoption of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks an article 
prepared by Dr. J. Roy Doty, secretary 
of the America Dental Association's 
Council on Dental Therapeutics, regard- 


ing water fluoridation. 


Dr. Doty's statement is a concise dis- 
position of arguments raised by anti- 
fluoridationists and was prepared for 
presentation to the Senate Appropria- 
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tions Committee in connection with the 
1957 appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Through inadvertence, 
the statement did not reach the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in time to be 
printed with the hearings on the appro- 
priation bill, and at the request of the 
American Dental Association I am 
pleased to request unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE IRRESPONSIBLE OPPOSITION TO FLUORIDA- 
TION 


(By J. Roy Doty, Ph. D., secretary, Council on 
Dental Therapeutics, American Dental As- 
sociation) 

It is unfortunate that every advance in 
public health brings to light a group of 
crusaders who are determined to save the 
public from the imaginary dangers of the 
new public health procedure. Even today, in 
spite of the many years’ experience with 
chlorination of water supplies and pasteur- 
ization of milk, and in spite of the innu- 
merable lives that have been saved and the 
tremendous improvement in public health 
resulting from these procedures, there are 
still some individuals trying to save the 
public from the hazards of chlorination and 
pasteurization. 

Today, with the widespread interest in 
fluoridation and the dental benefits which 
it has been shown to provide, a flock of so- 
called experts can be found who are opposing 
fluoridation just as vigorously as chlorina- 
tion was opposed 30 years ago by the same 
type of individual. Since scientific fact has 
a way of eventually penetrating the barriers 
of confusion and misinformation, there need 
be no concern for the ultimate acceptance 
of fluoridation. 

It is unfortunate, however, that thousands 
or even millions of the younger children 
of today could be denied the dental benefits 
of fluoridation because of the lies and half- 
truths being disseminated by a relatively 
small but vocal group which is apparently 
dedicated to the perpetuation of misinforma- 
tion. 

Since the general public is ordinarily not 
in a position to evaluate technical state- 
ments and does not have ready access to the 
medical and scientific literature which de- 
scribes the studies bearing on fluoridation, 
many persons are particularly susceptible to 
flamboyant charges by irresponsible indi- 
viduals who manage to surround themselves 
with an aura of expertness, and, like Don 
Quixote, manage to find innumerable wind- 
mills which threaten the health, sanity and 
well-being of the American public. It is 
unfortunate that these individuals must be 
dignified and given further publicity through 
the necessity of correcting the misinforma- 
tion which they are spreading. 

Many opponents of fluoridation use the 
old propaganda trick of attempting to in- 
flame emotions through the use of a name 
which is expected to be distasteful to a 
large number of individuals. The author 
of the article attempts to convey the impres- 
sion that fluoridation is simply a scheme 
which the former Federal Security Adminis- 
trator attempted to foist on the public by 
means of the United States Public Health 
Service. He therefore conveys the impres- 
sion that this was another line in the at- 
tempt to sell the public on the scheme of 
socialized medicine. These implications may 
be contrasted with the actual fact that 
studies of the dental significance of the 
fluorides began many years before the Fed- 
eral Security Agency came into being. It is 
important to note also that two organiza- 
tions, namely the American Medical Associa- 
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tion and the American Dental Association, 
that led the fight against the Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator's proposal of compulsory 
health insurance have both endorsed the 
fluoridation procedure, Thus, instead of be- 
ing a visionary political scheme, fluoridation 
is shown to be a carefully considered recom- 
mendation of conservative professional or- 

tions. Many authors of antifluorida- 
tion articles continually hammer away with 
the big lie technique. Thus we have a repe- 
tition of the old charge that there has been 
little study of the various factors relating 
to the safety of fluoridation, Contrast this 
charge with the fact that about 5,000 titles 
of scientific articles bearing on the physio- 
logical effects of fluorides appear in the list * 
which was compiled at the Kettering Labora- 
tory at the University of Cincinnati School of 
Medicine. It is especially noteworthy to ob- 
serve that nature herself demonstrated the 
safety of fluorides at the recommended level 
of approximately one part per million by 
providing a huge laboratory in numerous 
sections of the United States where several 
million persons have, for many years, used 
drinking waters which contain varying 
amounts of fluoride up to a level as high 
as 14 parts per million. In no instance has 
anyone demonstrated undesirable effects ex- 
cept with regard to mottled enamel in those 
areas where the fluoride concentration is dis- 
tinctly higher than that recommended in 
controlled fluoridation. 
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One of the apparent causes of apprehen- 
sion in the minds of the uninformed individ- 
uals is the fact that large quantities of 
fluoride are toxic. Many individuals, with- 
out a background in pharmacology, will 
therefore infer that even in small amounts 
fluoride must also be toxic. 

It will perhaps allay the apprehension of 
many to know that a number of substances 
which are essential parts of our everyday 
diet, such as vitamin A and vitamin D, are 
toxic when consumed in concentrated form, 
and in large, uncontrolled amounts. Thus 
toxicity is not only a matter of what material 
is consumed but also of how much is con- 
sumed. 

It is suggested that each individual answer 
for himself the following question: Which of 
the following groups is more likely to have 
reliable information regarding the effective- 
ness and safety of fluoridation: (1) profes- 
sional organizations in the health field, in- 
cluding the American Medical Association, 
the National Research Council, the American 
Public Health Association and other similar 
groups, or (2) food faddists, purveyors of 
so-called health foods, publicity seekers and 
writers of sensation articles, together with 
a very few members of the health profes- 
sions? In this latter connection it should 
be remembered that out of approximately 
216,000 physicians and 94,000 dentists and 
several hundred thousand other scientists, 
it is not remarkable to find a dozen or so rep- 
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resentatives who oppose fluoridation largely 
on the basis of the idea that the proponents 
of fluoridation should be willing to guarantee 
that no harmful effect, however insignificant, 
will ever result from this procedure. One 
may pose the rhetorical question: Can any- 
one guarantee that any individual’s most 
trivial activity may not sometime result in 
injury? Can any scientist therefore be hon- 
est and be willing to provide such a dogmatic 
guarantee? When millions of people for 
many years have used drinking water bear- 
ing one part per million of fluoride without 
any evidence of adverse effect and when 
dozens of careful animal tests show that 
fluoride must be consumed at levels at least 
50 to 100 times this high before toxic effects 
(other than mottled teeth) can be detected, 
then the public can know that the state- 
ment, “There is no evidence that fluoride in 
water at one part per million will have any 
undesirable effect,” is an adequate assurance 
of safety. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a table showing the 
result of the conference between the two 
Houses. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Appropriations, Estimates, Conference 
Appropriation title 1956 1957 House allowance | Senate allowance agreement 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Salaries and expenses EF $1, 677. 850 $1, 767,000 $1, 751,000 81, 767, 000 $1, 751, 000 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
%%% EARE U E T e NE » » 1,812, 400 2, 080, 000 2, 021, 000 2, 021, 000 
BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 
Galbrigs ONG OF PONRG TA AAE ashen ok E E A E NER 866, 500 1, 000, 000 
= —_ 
BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 
(INES GL OR DONNIE T ATE II S S PN REE S SR EE SAA 383, 000 383, 000 
BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 
e T E E EA 3, 350, 800 3, 445, 000 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Salarles and expenses !!!. .. ad 2 vi 5, 350, 350 5, 765, 000 
Grants to States -- AA 250, 000, 000 265, 000, 000 
Unemployment compensation for veterans._.. 105, 067, 250 90, 000, 000 
1 compensation for Federal em 33, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 
Mexican farm labor program..........-.-.-. 1, 957, 000 2, 125, 000 
Total, Bureau of Employment Security. 395, 374, 000 392, 890, 000 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
% —— (—. «˙—¼—t!.———T. ¾—:»2b2dx‚‚88 2, 317, 500 2 Fea hen 
5 f f A nnu 
Employees compensation fund (indefinite —j——½2—n :. [48, 000, 000} indefinite 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
OD ¶— SE ;., ²—ů ⸗ et eee. 6, 407, 000 7, 000, 000 
WOMEN'S BUREAU 
a A D EI KO E RIEN D REL EE BEEE A E E S ROR EA E GA 871, 000 403, 000 
WAGE AND HOUR DIVISIÓN 
0% c ͤ ͤ— ET 8, 148. 000 10, 000, 000 
TOR PEEK ONOUS OF EADOE a AA A EE A E -E 420, 703, 650 421, 321, 000 
TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 
Ä a ra a E PA E E P AE ET nn 224, 000 230, 000 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses (general —̃ — 6. 144, 000 K d 6, 779, ono 
un Annu: 
Salaries and expenses (certification and inspection services) [1, 160, 050] { indefinite indefinite 
FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 
Salaries and expenses. ........2...ccnnnnnrcces----neseces 2, 980, 000 2. 755, 000 


1 Kettering Laboratory, Department of Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Industrial Health, Col- 


lege of Medicine, University of Cincinnati. cerning fluorine and its compounds in rela- 
Classified bibliography of publications con- tion to man, animals and their environment, 


„ N. T i é 10a 
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Appropriation title 


TiTLE I—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—Continued 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Salaries and Oo gee Bee 


Total, Howard University. 
* OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Promotion and further development of vocational education 
Further 


Total, Office of Education 
OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


— — +0 ee eee 


Grants to States and other agencies 33, 750, 000 37. 000, 000 35, 000. 000 37, 000, 000 37, 000, 000 
Training and traineeships. 2, 075, 000 2, 750,000 2, 750, 000 2,950, 000 2, 950, 
Salaries and expenses 1,058, 000 1,337,000 1, 160, 000 1, 260, 000 1, 160, 000 
Total, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 36, 883, 000 41, 087, 000 38, 910, 000 41, 210, 000 41, 110, 000 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Assistance to States, general. 18, 376,000 14, 186, 000 16, 461, 000 16, 461, 000 
Grants to States for pollo vaccination 67, SOU, CON saa yee citi a A A S Sones AA E ESE po 
diseases — — 3, 616, 000 3, 000 x 4, 140, 000 4, 140, 000 
6, 062, 000 6, 000 6, 000 6, 625, 000 6, 625, 000 
5, 451, 000 5, 210,000 5, 210, 000 5, 210, 000 5, 210,000 
See 6, 260, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 260, 000 6, 000, 000 
1,139,000 | 1,145,000; k 1,145,000 | 1, 145,000 | 1.145.000 
Hospital construction 55 USES SRS = SSE Ge A RRS S 111, 000, 000 130, 000, 000 111,000, 000 130, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses, hospital construction services 1, 290, 000 1, 419, 000 1, 381, 000 1, 381, 000 1. 381, 000 
Hospitals and medical eare 35, 396, 000 35, 811, 000 35, 661, 000 35, 811, 060. 35, 736, 000 
uaran 3. 170, 000 3, 245, 000 3, 245, 000 3, 245, 000 3, 245, 000 
ORES SETS A Re ee A 34, 816, 000 38, 125, 000 38, 125, 000 38, 125, 000 38, 125, 000 
Q 5, 000, 000 8, 762, 000 8, 762, 000 8, 762, 000 8, 762, 000 
as 5, 929, 000 11, 922, 000. 11, 922, 000 +41, 922, 000 11, 000 
24, 978, 000 32, 437, 000 34, 437, 000 48, 432, 000 4.43 ono 
18, 001, 000 21, 749, 000 23, 749, 000 35, 197, 000 35, 197, 000 
18, 898, 000 22, 106, 000 25, 106, 000 33, 396, 000 33, 396, 000 
2, 176. 000 2, 971, 000 3, 471, 000 6, 026, 000 6, 026, 000 
10, 840, 000 13, 345, 000 13, 845, 000 15, 885, 000 15, 885, 000 
on, eee 7, 775, 000 9, 799, 000 8. 799, 000 13, 299, 000 13, 299, 000 
9, 861, 000 12, 196, 000 14, 196, 000 18, 650, 000 18, 650, 000 
eee a ol 1, 630, 000 1, 630, 000 
Construction of animal facilities 510, 000 — 
Construction of Biologics Standards Laboratory 3, 190, 000 
Subtotal, National Institutes of Health 102, 158, 000 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 147, 000 
pe oy hone — — 1. 355. 000 
Salaries and expenses (Office of the Surgeon General. 3, 090, 000 
ee eee anM 395, 161. 000 
ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 
TTT ⁵ T 2. 644, 000 
Major repairs and preservation of buildings and grounds. 600, 000 
Construction, maximum security building æ«»« œ? ;Wu 269, 000 
Total, St. Elizabeths Hospital. 000 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and ses, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
Construction, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Grants to States for public assistance 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau 
Grants to States for maternal (OE SEE Se Se 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Commissioner: 
P EES SS I EE ES ee earn 184, 400 212, 000 212, 000 212, 000 212, 000 
% AP 1138, 600] 1160, 000] 1160, 000] 1160, 000] 1160, 000] 
Total, Social Security Administration —— 1, 484, 717, 250 1, 354, 170, 700 1, 343, 093, 000 1, 343, 243, 000 1, 343, 143, 000 
S S T S S 
1, 483, 500 1, 588, 000 1, 588, 000 1, 588, 000 1, 588, 000 
OASI transk 211, 500 000. 000, 000) £225, 
ot and expen ai abe: wien 5: ae as 58 i ea F 
pro; e ee OD AT a Ee ae . — „085. 1, 985, 000 1, 985, 000 
ROR GE tah et ee ‘[427, 000] 1526, 200) {500, 000} 1500, 000) 4500, 000) 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the General Counsel: 
Be nn eS aS ee — — 398, 900 426, 000 426, 000 426, 000 426, 000 
5, — — — — „ 1419, 900] 1419, 100] 1419. 100] 1410, 100] 1419, 100] 
PPT—TPTbTTbT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— 425, 000 475, 000 450, 000 450, 000 450, 000 
Total, Office of the Secretary... 4, 215, 800 4, 519, 000 4, 449, 000 4, 449, 000 4, 449, 000 
|= 


Total, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


— ͤ ͤ— = 
2, 098, 111, 550 1, 925, 988, 400 1, 903, 184, 781 1, 977, 341, 781 1, 972, 121, 781 
| . I 
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Appropriation title 


Trrix I1I—Nationat LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


House allowance | Senate allowance 
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Conference 
agreement 


Salaries and as ————7j—r*—rV.———j—j—ß——7ð;2 — $9, 101, 500 $8; 951, 500. 
TITLE [V—NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
460, 000 J 
Arbitration and emergency boards , 000 poop 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, salaries and expenses. 502, 000 502, 000 
Total, National Mediation Board— 1, 187, 000 1, 212, 000 1, 212, 000 
TITLE V—RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
Salaries and expenses (trust fund limitation)..........-..-.-----...-.------------ 18, 988, 000) „000, 000 A 
Military service credits PEE A EAE E nat encuen lane pens saiebieane J, 711,000———.,ꝓc— ENNY — : ea ee 
TITLE VI—FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 
Salaries and 3, 390, 000 3, 390, 000 000 
Boards of inquiry. 10, 000 10, 000 * 10 000 
3, 400, 000 3, 400, 000 3, 305, 000 
TITLE VII—INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE POTOMAC RIVER BASIN 
e ß 5, 000 5,000 
r —— 
Tite VIII— SOLDIERS HOME 
—Z:. —— —ͤ— — a 14. 537, 000] 18. 564, 000] [6, 564, 000] 18. 564, 000] 
Grand total, all titles of Dill... kk 5 2, 532, 101, 200 2, 296, 981, 781 2, 372, 023, 281 2, 366, 380, 781 


EXTENSION OF EXPORT CONTROL 
ACT OF 1949—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9052) to 
amend the Export Control Act of 1949 
to continue for an additional period of 
2 years the authority provided there- 
under for the regulation of exports. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 28, 1956, p. 11283, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
conferees on the Export Control Act 
extension have agreed to a provision 
concerning the required survey of iron 
and steel scrap, which, I think, meets 
the objectives of both Houses. 

The House bill required the Secretary 
of Commerce to make this survey, and 
required that he use only full-time em- 
ployees of the Department. The Senate 
amended this to direct the Bureau of 
Mines to make the survey, but placed no 
restriction on the use of outside research 
organizations. 

Both of these provisions were designed 
to insure an impartial and objective sur- 
vey. The provisions were considered 
necessary because it was felt, first, that 
the “without compensation” employees 
from the steel companies in the Business 
and Defense Services Administration 
could not properly be charged with re- 
sponsibility for a survey of such direct 
interest to their private employers; and 
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second, that there was a danger that 
some private research organization 
might be selected to assist in the survey 
which, by reason of work done for one 
of the parties to the controversy or posi- 
tions already taken on the subject, might 
not be in a position to make an impartial 
and objective survey to serve as a basis 
for decisions by the Congress and the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The conference bill places the survey 
in the hands of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and it permits the use of private 
research organizations. It prohibits 
without compensation employees from 
participating in the survey in any man- 
ner. It was the understanding of the 
Senate conferees, and was emphasized 
in the statement of managers on the 
part of the House, that this prohibition 
is intended to be applied broadly. These 
industry-paid employees are not per- 
mitted to participate in the preparation, 
formulation, or scope of the survey, in 
the selection of any private research or- 
ganization to assist, or in the formula- 
tion of the conclusions and recommen- 
dations drawn from the survey. The se- 
lection of a private research organiza- 
tion was left to the Secretary of Com- 
merce subject to the prohibition on the 
participation of without compensation 
employees in the decision—in the belief 
that it was appropriate to rely on his 
judgment for selection of an organiza- 
tion or organizations which would be 
impartial and unbiased. The Statement 
of the Managers on the Part of the House 
emphasizes this responsibility of the 
Secretary: 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
survey be completely fair and objective. Ac- 
cordingly, the Secretary of Commerce must 
exercise the greatest caution to insure that 
any research organization selected to assist 
in the survey shall be completely impartial 
and unprejudiced. 


The interim report of the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the final report, will be 
reviewed to determine whether he has 
carried out this responsibility to the full 


satisfaction of all interested parties. We 
cannot emphasize too strongly that this 
survey will be worse than a waste of 
money if its results and conclusions are 
not completely above reproach. 

In my judgment, the conference bill 
will fully protect the public interest. 

In view of expiration of the Export 
Control Act of 1949 on June 30, 1956, I 
urge that the Senate approve the con- 
ference report promptly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9852) to extend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 28, 1956, p. 11284, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
clerk made the statement that the con- 
ference report had been signed by all 
the conferees. I believe that one con- 
feree on the part of the Senate did not 
sign the conference report. 

Mr. ALLOTT. ask the Senator 
which one. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH] is the only one 
who did not sign the conference report. 
I think that is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me inquire whether the Senator 
from Arkansas has informed the minor- 
ity leader of the taking up of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We informed the 
conferees yesterday that we would take 
it up as soon as possible, because the act 
will soon expire. However, if the Sena- 
tor from Texas does not wish to have 
the conference report acted on at this 
time, that will be perfectly acceptable 
to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
that further consideration of the con- 
ference report be postponed until the 
distinguished minority leader, the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] 
can be notified. 

Let me inquire whether all the con- 
ferees have signed the report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All, I believe, ex- 
cept the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busx]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Did the 
Senator from Connecticut indicate that 
he would oppose adoption of the con- 
ference report? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He did not so sug- 
gest to me. However, it will be quite 
all right with me to defer the further 
consideration of the report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stood there was complete agreement 
with everyone concerned. However, the 
minority leader did not inform me of 
that. Therefore, I suggest that the mi- 
nority leader inform the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Buss] and the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND I, and 
that in the meantime we proceed to the 
consideration of other matters, 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me say that 
in the Senate the two votes on the meas- 
ure were overwhelming, and I really do 
not believe that the Senator from Con- 
necticut intends to oppose the adoption 
of the conference report. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Probably that is cor- 
rect, Mr. President; but we shall appre- 
ciate it if further consideration of the 
report can be deferred until we are able 
to clear up this matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That will be quite 
satisfactory. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, let me say that I now 
understand that the conference report 
“has been cleared with the leadership. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is sat- 
isfactory to the minority to have action 
taken on the conference report at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the RECORD, as a part of my remarks, 
a statement with respect to the confer- 
ence report on the Defense Production 
Act. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT, H. n. 9852 


The conferees on the Defense Production 
Act extension had five problems to consider. 

Two technical amendments—the change 
of date for the interim report on the nickel 
survey to August 15 and the payment of ex- 
penses of the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production out of the House contingent 
fund—were accepted without question. 

The House conferees accepted the Senate 
amendment eliminating the requirement 
that members of the executive reserve must 
file in the Federal Register statements of 
their financial interests. This result, in my 
judgment, will preserve the executive reserve 
program. 

The House conferees also accepted the 
Bennett amendment relating to dispersal, 
with an amendment substituting the word 
“encourage” for the word “promote.” The 
Senate conferees, supported by the two over- 
whelming rollcall votes of the Senate on this 
amendment, pressed this amendment most 
vigorously. It is, I think, no overstatement 
to say that this amendment was the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion in the con- 
ference. 

Also in disagreement was the amendment 
proposed in committee by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] relating to allocations 
in the civilian market. The amendment 
was directed principally to the nickel sit- 
uation. 

The present system constitutes in fact an 
informal voluntary agreement between the 
Department of Commerce, the International 
Nickel Co., and the few other minor pro- 
ducers, and the distributors of nickel to 
platers and other small users. It is clear 
that International Nickel has agreed to carry 
on under the same arrangement which the 
old MPA had previously used. This is a 
very curious arrangement in which the Gov- 
ernment through the Department of Com- 
merce apparently concurs in the assign- 
ment by International Nickel Co. of a quota 
to each of its customers. On the one hand, 
the Government appears to lend its author- 
ity and approval to this arrangement; and, 
on the other, it assumes little or no respon- 
sibility for the consequences. It is my be- 
lief, and it was the will of the committee 
in the adoption of the Morse amendment, 
that if there are to be controls, they should 
be formal controls so that consumers, par- 
ticularly small ones, would know the rules 
and have an orderly method of presenting 
their cases to their governmental representa- 
tives. $ 

The present arrangement is not free com- 
petitive enterprise nor is it freedom from 
Government controls. Every nickel user in 
the country knows that he is subjected to 
controls by the International Nickel Co. 

If such controls are necessary, they should 
be run in an open, public way by Govern- 
ment orders, printed in the Federal Register, 
so that all who are affected can know what 
is being done, with a formal procedure estab- 
lished for protests and appeals and with 
lawful penalties for violations. 

Our committee's amendment was not 
mandatory in the sense that it required Gov- 
ernment controls. However, it did require 
that the President take responsibility for a 
situation which is created by Government 
action, because of the fact that the Govern- 
ment is now taking approximately 40 percent 
of nickel production. 

I regret that the House conferees did not 
accept our amendment. However, it was 
agreed by the conferees that the present sit- 
uation is inadequate and unsatisfactory. I 
think this fact is clearly indicated in the 
statement of the managers on the part of 
the House, which appears at page 11284 of 
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the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 28, It was 
also made apparent by the fact that the bill, 
as agreed upon by the conferees, and in fact 
as passed by both Houses, includes provision 
that a special study of the nickel situation 
be undertaken by the Secretary of Commerce 
in consultation with the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production. 

It is also made clear and it was agreed by 
the conferees that existing provisions of the 
Defense Production Act give the President 
ample authority to impose allocation con- 
trols on either a general or selective basis to 
alleviate this problem. 

In my opinion the administration now has 
& positive duty to reexamine the present ar- 
rangement, with the International Nickel Co, 
and to take full responsibility for the system 
now existing, or to revise it in a manner 


which will be more equitable and straight- 
forward, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR ANNUAL 
ASSESSMENT WORK ON CERTAIN 
UNPATENTED MINING CLAIMS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2386, 
Senate bill 3773. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). The bill will be 
read by title, for the information of the 
Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3773) to 
provide for an extension of the time dur- 
ing which annual assessment work on 
unpatented mining claims may be made, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment on page 1, line 6, after the 
word “claim”, to strike out “located and 
filed under the provisions” and insert 
“validated under section 2”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time during 
which labor must be performed, or improve- 
ments made, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (30 U. S. C. 28), on any un- 
patented mining claim validated under sec- 
tion 2 of the act of August 11, 1955 (Public 
Law 357, 84th Cong., 69 Stat. 679), for the 
period commencing July 1, 1955, is hereby 
extended until the hour of 12 o’clock merid- 
ian July 1, 1957. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, action on the bill is urgent, in or- 
der that it may become law by the 1st of 
July, in order to correct a misunder- 
standing which arose as a result of a tele- 
gram sent by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. The bill has departmental ap- 
proval, and it is very urgent that the bill 
be passed this afternoon. It extends the 
time for completing the work on a cer- 
tain class of uranium claims, under a bill 
passed last August by the Congress. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
A bill to provide for an extension of the 
time during which annual assessment 
work on unpatented mining claims vali- 
dated under section 2 of the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1955, may be made, and for other 


purposes.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today the majority policy commit- 
tee considered approximately 50 bills and 
other measures now on the calendar, and 
cleared them for consideration by the 
Senate, to be called up or brought up by 
motion at the discretion of the majority 
leader. They are as follows: 

Calendar No. 235, S. 300, Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. 

Calendar No. 2045, Senate Resolution 
250, limiting the number of sponsors on 
Senate legislation. 

Calendar No. 2135, S. 374, extending 
the statute of limitations for false state- 
ments by Government employees. 

Calendar No. 2140, S. 3617, permitting 
State laws to be effective in the fields of 
subversion and sedition. 

Calendar No. 2156, H. R. 7225, Social 
Security Act amendments. 

Calendar No. 2163, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 501, authorizing United States par- 
ticipation in NATO parliamentary con- 
ferences. 

Calendar No. 2168, H. R. 10285, to 
merge production-credit corporations 
into farm Federal intermediate-credit 
banks. 

Calendar No. 2252, S. 3143, establish- 
ing rules of interpretation for questions 
arising in the field of Federal-State con- 
current jurisdiction legislation. 

Calendar No. 2256, H. R. 9842, author- 
izing the Postmaster General to impound 
certain obscene mail for temporary pe- 
riods. 

Calendar No. 2284, S. 3704, authorizing 
the purchase of land for an extension of 
the new Senate Office Building. 

Calendar No. 2298, S. 1333, Hells Can- 
yon Dam project. 

Calendar No. 1511, H. R. 3653, amend- 
ing the Tariff Act with respect to amor- 
phous graphite. 

Calendar No. 1987, S. 3457, transfer- 
ring certain land to Pierce County, Wash. 

Calendar No. 2039, S. 3449, airlines 
capital-gains bill. 

Calendar No. 2285, S. 3743, adding cer- 
tain land to the Lassen Volcanic Nation- 
al Park in California. : 

Calendar No. 2021, S. 1907, declaring 
certain lands to be held in trust for In- 
dians in New Mexico. 

Calendar No. 2292, H. R. 10230, in- 
creasing the minor coinage revolving 
fund. 

Calendar No. 2295, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 79, reprinting A Handbook 
for Americans. 

Calendar No. 2297, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 165, relinquishing consular juris- 
diction in Morocco, 
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Calendar No. 2299, H. R. 5256, provid- 
ing for redemption of migratory-bird 
hunting stamps. 

Calendar No. 2302, H. R. 9828, trans- 
ferring certain lands to the Kanosh In- 
dians, in Utah. 

Calendar No. 2304, S. 3665, permitting 
homesteaders to make single final proof 
in Alaska prior to survey. 

Calendar No. 2305, H. R. 8552, granting 
certain easements to Chincoteague, Va. 

Calendar No. 2306, H. R. 5657, permit- 
ting certain land in Florida to be used for 
civil-defense purposes. 

Calendar No. 2307, S. 976, conveys cer- 
tain land to the city of Montgomery, 
W. Va. 

Calendar No. 2308, S. 3404, conveys 
certain land to Virginia. 

Calendar No. 2309, S. 3998, to develop 
a Federal fish hatchery in Vermont. 

Calendar No. 2310, S. 1384, providing 
for the return of certain mineral inter- 
ests in land acquired for flood-control 
purposes. 

Calendar No. 2311, H. R. 9952, provid- 
ing lump-sum readjustment payments 
for involuntarily separated reservists. 

Calendar No. 2312, S. 3820, increasing 
the borrowing power of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Calendar No. 2313, S. 3903, amending 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act. 

Calendar No. 2314, S. 2634, amending 
the laws governing highway post-office 
service. 

Calendar No. 2315, H. R. 10766, author- 
izing payment of compensation for cer- 
tain war damages. 

Calendar No. 2316, S. 4011, authorizing 
the creation of a Coast Guard supply 
fund. 

Calendar No. 2317, H. R. 4652, author- 
izing conveyance of certain lighthouses 
to the Panama Canal Company. 

Calendar No. 2318, H. R. 5147, increas- 
ing congressional distribution of coast 
and geodetic survey charts. 

Calendar No. 2319, H. R. 6245, author- 
izing Panama Canal Company to convey 
certain land to the State Department, 

Calendar No. 2320, H. R. 6850, creating 
an academic advisory board for the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. 

Calendar No. 2323, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 139, providing for a Commission to 
Commemorate the 50th Anniversary of 
the First Conference of State Governors. 

Calendar No. 2324, S. 1087, authorizing 
aftercare payments for juvenile pris- 
oners. 

Calendar No. 2374, S. 2017, to prohibit 
the misuse by collecting agencies of Fed- 
eral agency names and insignia. 

Calendar No. 2375, S. 2891, to prohibit 
the use of the initials “U. S.” by certain 
business firms. 

Calendar No. 2388, H. R. 9893, military- 
construction bill. 

I wish to have that statement printed 
at this point in the Recorp, so that all 
Senators, may be on notice that these 
measures have been considered by the 
majority policy committee, and that the 
leadership expects to bring them up by 
motion åt the conclusion of the unfin- 
ished business and during next week. 

I desire to announce again that next 
week the Senate will not be in session 
on Wednesday, but will be in session on 
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Monday and Tuesday. Although we do 
not anticipate that there will be a great 
deal of controversial proposed legislation 
before us, there may be yea-and-nay 
votes on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, or 
Friday of next week. 


PROTECTION OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY OUTSIDE THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
Ton in the chair) laid before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 1275) to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to designate employees 
of the District to protect life and prop- 
erty in and on the buildings and grounds 
of any institution located upon property 
outside of the District of Columbia ac- 
quired by the United States for District 
sanitoriums, hospitals, training schools, 
and other institutions, which were on 
page 2, line 3, after “jail”, to insert “: 
Provided, That such employee shall be 
bonded for the faithful discharge of such 
duties, and the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia shall fix the penalty 
of any such bond”; and on page 2, line 
17, after “weapons”, to insert “and shall 
wear such uniform with such identifica- 
tion badge.” 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, having 
been in almost constant attendance dur- 
ing the past 9 weeks while the Committee 
on Foreign Relations compiled a hearing 
record of more than 1,000 pages in con- 
nection with its consideration of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1956, I propose to 
address myself briefly to some aspects 
of the pending legislation. 

Most of the testimony received by the 
committee was presented by representa- 
tives of the Department of State, the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, and the Department of Defense. 
In addition, the committee received the 
testimony of all those individual Ameri- 
cans and representatives of various pri- 
vate organizations who asked to be heard 
either in support of, or in opposition to, 
the President's proposals. 

On the basis of all this voluminous 
testimony, I have come to the conclusion 
that the bill reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations should be sup- 
ported. An appraisal of my past record 
in the Senate will reveal that I have gen- 
erally supported the foreign aid bills of 
both Democratic and Republican admin- 
istrations, and yet I have reached the 
conclusion to support this year’s bill both 
in the committee and on the floor, only 
after a good deal of soul searching. 

In the past my decisions have fre- 
quently been based on the assumption 
that the thousands of State Department, 
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International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, and Defense Department officials 
abroad have been in a position to give the 
President and the Secretary of State the 
kind of information and advice they need 
to formulate a foreign policy calculated 
to advance consistently the interests of 
the United States. : 

In short, it has been my theory in the 
field of foreign policy that, if in doubt, 
I should support the President. I shall 
do so this year, as I have done in the 

ast. 

8 I cannot let the record rest there, how- 
ever, because I must express my candid 
view that this year my doubts are greater 
than ever before. The coherence and 
rationality of the program are so open to 
question that Iam close to the border of 
opposition. So that the record may be 
clear, I wish to indicate some of the rea- 
sons why I have been greatly concerned 
with foreign policy developments during 
the past year. 

At the committee hearings on the 
pending legislation, I asked witnesses 
time after time to define the terms they 
used so freely, and I am sure there have 
been occasions when I have pushed my 
questions to the point where some wit- 
nesses may have wished I would stop 
my questioning. 

In insisting that such terms as “de- 
fense support,” “economic development,” 
“long-term commitments,” “flexibility,” 
and others should be clearly defined, it 
was my purpose to find out if the wit- 
nesses had thought through their testi- 
mony. I must say that I found more 
evidence of loose language than of tight 
language—more evidence of loose think- 
ing than of clear thinking. This dis- 
turbed me deeply, because I believe it is 
incumbent on the executive branch to be 
clear when it seeks to have Congress au- 
thorize annual programs involving bil- 
lions of dollars. As disturbing to me as 
the lack of clarity in thinking was the 
apparent absence of perspective in plan- 
ning the pending legislation. 

One of my colleagues on the Foreign 
Relations Committee some months ago, 
when the program was first presented to 
the Congress, remarked that this year’s 
mutual-security bill looked like some 
more of the same old medicine in the 
same old bottle. 

I have not had a great deal of experi- 
ence with bottled medicine. Neverthe- 
less, it is my impression that if the medi- 
cine prescribed is getting results, it ought 
not to be lightly discarded. However, 
if a man’s symptoms have changed and 
the old medicine is not getting results, 
the time has come for a fresh diagnosis. 

In the case of our foreign-aid pro- 
grams, the symptoms of the world’s sit- 
uation today are quite different from 
those of the past year. Moreover, there 
is substantial doubt whether the old 
medicine is getting the results we have 
the right to expect. Thus, while the 
actions of the Soviet Union have under- 
gone marked changes since last July, 
there is little evidence that the admin- 
istration has shown the flexibility in 
thinking, and the clear thinking, neces- 
sary to meet these fresh challenges. We 
still hear the oft-repeated phrase with 
which the administration reacts to new 
Soviet moves. 
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When the Soviet Union announces a 
reduction in its armed forces, what do 
wesay? Wedemand “deeds, not words.” 

When the Soviet Union proposes as- 
sistance to the nations of Asia, what do 
we say? We demand “deeds, not words.“ 

When the Soviets suggest that ex- 
changes of persons between the United 
States and the Soviet Union be stepped 
up or that their leaders visit this coun- 
try, what do we say? We demand “deeds, 
not words.” 

I do not wish to be misunderstood as 
taking the position that the Soviet Union 
has changed its fundamental aims or 
that we should accept at face value the 
new look. The Soviet Union is still a 
totalitarian dictatorship, whether the 
dictatorship be that of Stalin or a com- 
mittee of successors. The Soviet Union 
still threatens freemen everywhere. 

But I do make the point that the So- 
viet Union’s new tactics have an influ- 
ence in neutral countries which we can- 
not counteract with automatic slogans. 
There is no doubt that the Soviet Union 
is making friends and influencing peo- 
ples by its actions. The peoples and the 
governments of many Arab and Asian 
nations believe that the Soviet Union is 
engaged in performing “deeds”; but all 
we do is to reply with the old sluggish, 
outmoded slogan, Deeds, not words.“ 
Unless we show more originality of 
thought, more good old Yankee initia- 
tive in our foreign policy, we will find 
our own words hurled back in our teeth. 

During this year, when Soviet actions 
have been undergoing a transition, the 
administration has been marking time. 
There is little evidence that it has com- 
prehended the fact that world relation- 
ships are changing, that a fresh diag- 
nosis of world relationships is needed, 
and that such diagnosis may require new 
action on the part of the United States. 

The people of this Nation feel that 
things are not right with our foreign 
policy. They hear the reassuring words 
of the President but read in the press of 
our deteriorating international relation- 
ships. In the words cf the nursery 
rhyme, the people are realizing that 
“it isn’t the whistle that pulls the train.” 
We cannot rock along in the same old 
fashion relying on slogans and preach- 
ments instead of action and expect free 
nations to admire us for our leadership 
and be willing to tie up their future with 
ours. 

Never in my experience as a member of 
the Commitiee on Foreign Relations 
have I seen so many amendments of- 
fered in the committee to a proposal 
submitted by the administration. No 
less than 15 amendments were pro- 
posed, many of them going to matters of 
substance. Furthermore, the committee 
this year received from the public more 
proposed revisions of the Mutual Se- 
curity program than it has ever received 
before. This is evidence of the wide- 
spread and growing concern of our 
people. There is a vast uneasiness about 
the quality of our foreign policy. This 
is not election-year uneasiness. It is 
an uneasiness bred of the feeling that 
American influence is being diluted by 
aggressive Soviet advances on the polit- 
ical and economic fronts. It is an un- 
easiness compounded by a gradual reali- 
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zation that our reactions to the new 
Communist threats are unimaginative, 
stereotyped, and negative in quality. 

My remarks thus far, Mr. President, 
have been directed to the foreign policy 
implications of this proposed legislation. 
There is one domestic aspect of the prob- 
lem which has given me deep concern 
also, namely, the fact that some of the 
involved language in past legislation has 
seemed to hide the fact that much of the 
Mutual Security program has been used 
to modernize our own Armed Forces. 
In this connection, I invite the attention 
of my colleagues to that provision of the 
pending legislation which relates to the 
authorization of funds for military as- 
sistance. I am especially interested in 
this provision because it was my privilege 
in the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to offer an amendment which was ac- 
cepted and which will, I believe, serve to 
increase the understanding of the people 
of the nature of the program being car- 
ried on under this legislation. 

In the past, Mr. President, the military 
assistance funds have been appropriated 
to the President of the United States. 
Those funds have then been used in large 
part by the administration to purchase 
equipment from the Armed Forces of the 
United States. That equipment is then 
given to the nations which we assist. 

What actually has been happening, 
however, is that when these Mutual Se- 
curity funds are used to buy, for exam- 
ple, an F-84 jet fighter to be given to 
country X, the Air Force, which sells the 
jet fighter to the Mutual Security people, 
uses the funds received to replace the 
F-84 with a later model aircraft—per- 
haps an F-104. In effect, then, a sub- 
stantial part of the funds made available 
for what some people call “foreign aid,” 
has been used to modernize the arms 
in the possession of our own Armed 
Forces. Indeed, the Armed Forces of 
this Nation have been charging the Mu- 
tual Security funds not for the price of 
the F-84 in my example, but they have 
been charging the price required to re- 
place it, namely, the price for the F-104, 
The present Mutual Security Act, how- 
ever, will change that situation. 

I sought by the amendment which I 
presented in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to make it clear that a large 
portion of the funds we here authorize 
are used in the way I have described and 
thus serve far more directly the national 
interest than many had supposed. 

If my colleagues will note section 3 of 
the pending bill, they will see that it au- 
thorizes the appropriation of a total of 
$2.5 billion. My amendment divides 
that total into two parts. 

First, there is the figure of $925 mil- 
lion. . That amount may be used for mili- 
tary assistance of the type which will, for 
the most part, involve direct purchases 
for the mutual-security account. Thus, 
for example, if the President should de- 
termine to supply advanced-type rockets 
or guided missiles to one of our allies in 
Western Europe—missiles or rockets of 
a type not in supply in the United States 
in sufficient quantity to serve our own 
interests much less our allies too—he 
could order such equipment for the coun- 
try we would be assisting and have it de- 
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livered. Such a purchase would come 
from this sum of $925 million. 

However, the second part of the mili- 
tary assistance fund, the larger part of 
$1.6 billion is to be used—and I quote 
from the language of the section only 
for the purchase of equipment and mate- 
rials for the Armed Forces of the United 
States.” The section also provides that 
to the extent this sum of $1.6 billion is 
used for these purchases, a corresponding 
value of equipment may be furnished 
from Department of Defense stocks to 
countries receiving help under our mu- 
tual-assistance program. 

In other words, Mr. President, what 
this language does is to make it crystal 
clear with respect of some two-thirds of 
the military assistance funds hereby au- 
thorized, that it is to be channeled into 
assistance to foreign nations only if it is 
processed through our own armed serv- 
ices in such a way as to enable our own 
armed services to have first claim on the 
latest, most modern equipment from our 
own manufacturers. The amendment, I 
believe, removes a cloud under which 
much of this program has operated, 
namely, the belief that somehow this 
military-assistance program was being 
operated to the detriment, indeed, to the 
damage, of the military defenses of this 
Nation. 

These, Mr. President, are some of tie 
reasons why I have had doubts about 
supporting the pending legislation. 
These are some of the reasons I view the 
pending legislation as a mark-time op- 
eration—a holding operation—while we 
diagnose and reassess a foreign policy 
which, though it may appear strong in 
defensive tactics, is weak in initiative. 

I have heard that the administration 
is engaged in a reappraisal of the whys 
and the wherefores of our mutual-secu- 
rity program. I earnestly hope that 
such reappraisal will be objective, that 
the assumptions upon which our aid 
programs of the future must be based 
will be sound, and that our future actions 
may be bold and thus consistent with the 
character of our people. 

The American people have the de- 
served reputation for honesty, ingenuity, 
and boldness. We have acquired a repu- 
tation throughout the world of being a 
haven for the oppressed, a nation dedi- 
cated to promoting self-government and 
individual freedom, and a nation of eco- 
nomic opportunity. However, this great 
reputation built by our forefathers is 
gradually being dissipated. We voice 
our sympathy for the oppressed, but we 
have largely closed our borders to them. 
We talk of self-government and inde- 
pendence, but we permit ourselves con- 
stantly to be allied with colonialism 
against independence. We talk of equal- 
ity and independence of nations and of 
economic opportunity, but we are nig- 
gardly in helping so-called neutral na- 
tions unless they accept the ties of our 
apron strings. I have every respect for 
efforts to be prudent and careful in ex- 
penditures for aid. Frugality, however, 
ought not to degenerate into miserliness. 

Mr. President, I support the pending 
bill as an interim measure because I 
have every hope that by this time next 
year we will have developed an approach 
to mutual security which will reflect the 
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image of the real America. We are not 
by nature a fearful, defensive people. 
For that reason our foreign policy should 


not be couched in the negative terms of, 


fear of communism. 

It is not true, as many have suggested, 
that Congress will only support a foreign- 
aid program if it can be shown that for- 
eign aid is necessary to fight communism. 
Programs of economic assistance must 
not be based on the negative concept that 
such aid is necessary only to prevent 
some nation from going Communist. I 
do not believe that most independent na- 
tions are motivated nearly so much by 
the fear of going Communist as by the 
positive desire to promote individual 
freedom and economic growth for their 
people. 

The independent nations of Asia which 
we help are not nearly so interested in 
what the United States is against as in 
what the United States is for. It is a 
simple thing to be against evil, but it is 
a tremendous challenge to promote good. 
The truth is, of course, that the promo- 
tion of good is likely to have most serious 
setbacks to evil, but that must be the 
collateral effect, not the prime purpose. 

I hope that the administration by next 
year will be able to approach Congress 
asking authority for foreign aid in posi- 
tive rather than negative terms. Our 
country will not be able to grasp the ini- 
tiative until our energies are devoted to 
promoting freedom instead of being 
sapped by the slogans against commu- 
nism wherever it seems to threaten. 

In the formulation of a fresh approach 
to foreign aid, I hope the administration 
will be honest with itself. We often hear 
reference to the man who looks at the 
world through rose-colored glasses or to 
the man who looks at the world through 
dark glasses. In both cases the way he 
sees things is conditioned by the glasses 
he puts on. He sees the world as he 
wants to see it. This characteristic of 
many men is most dangerous if applied 
to governments. When I read statements 
in the press one day that all is right with 
the world and that the United States has 
never been held in higher esteem, and the 
next day read reports that tragedy faces 
us if we do not speed up the arming of our 
friends, I become fearful that we see the 
world not as it is but as we want it to be, 
through rose-colored glasses one day and 
dark glasses the next. 

In “Hamlet,” the words “This above 
all—to thine own self be true,” are 
especially applicable to governments. It 
is especially incumbent upon the leaders 
of a nation to be honest with themselves 
and with the people, as they analyze the 
foreign policy interests of this Nation 
and the factors which influence foreign 
nations and peoples in their attitudes 
toward us. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask that the 
administration be bold and forthright in 
presenting our foreign-policy problems 
to the Congress and the people. There 
must be no assumption that if a problem 
is serious it must somehow be made to 
look simple, that it must be sugarcoated, 
else the people will not respond. The 
American people view problems as chal- 
lenges. Our history has shown that we 
are capable of rising to the needs of the 
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hour once those needs are made clear, I 
believe this generalization is applicable 
to the conduct of this Nation in its for- 
eign relations as well as in dealing with 
its internal problems. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me say 
I am hopeful that the doubts which I ex- 
pressed at the beginning of my remarks 
are exaggerated. I may have been too 
pessimistic and too critical in these re- 
marks. However, I am hopeful that the 
lack of a fresh and forward approach to 
meet new challenges to which I have 
drawn attention is only a part of the 
democratic process of government—a 
process which is often slow and painful, 
but ultimately determined and produc- 
tive. So, as I stated in the beginning, I 
have concluded that here and now I 
should vote to support the bill reported 
by the Foreign Relations Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

THE MORAL CRISIS IN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a short 
time ago in a nationwide television 
broadcast, Secretary of State Dulles 
talked to the American people. He in- 
vited full and fearless discussion on all 
questions concerning our foreign policy. 

It is not often that a Cabinet officer 
of the party in power asks for advice, 
debate, or criticism of the policy he 
adopts and the Department he admin- 
isters. 

Secretary Dulles showed courage in 
this proposal, especially as we are about 
to enter a great presidential campaign. 
But the Secretary realizes that the cam- 
paign, dramatizing personalities and 
issues, captures the attention and in- 
terest of millions of Americans. It pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity to discuss 
our foreign policy, appraise its successes 
and its failures, and reach the solid con- 
clusions on which vigorous action can be 
based. 

Of course, there must be self-restraint. 

Our discussion must be carried on with 
a sincere desire to arrive at the truth 
and at the best interest of our people. 
We must not seek small partisan ad- 
vantage. Our criticism must not be 
carping and destructive, but rather clear 
and constructive. 

In this discussion we must be free of 
party discipline and executive dictation. 
We must honestly, courageously face the 
issues—admitting past mistakes, whether 
they have been made by Republicans or 
Democrats. This is in the best American 
tradition of public service. 

Our duty during the course of the cam- 
paign in the convention halls, meeting 
places and on the street corners through- 
out the Nation, is to discuss our inter- 
national problems fully and frankly. 
Our allies and opponents must under- 
stand that we are dedicated to the task 
of preserving the free world. 
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How we conduct our foreign policy, 
and whether we successfully handle the 
issues confronting us, will determine not 
only the fate of Americans now living, 
but also the fate of generations to come— 
and perhaps the fate of the civilized 
world. It is because of these awesome 
pending decisions that I ask for a search- 
ing examination of our foreign policy— 
what it is and what it should be to serve 
our people best. 

I think we might well spend a few 
moments reviewing the fundamentals 
and thereby clear the air. Let us see 
whether we can determine the essentials 
for a foreign policy that would truly 
and effectively advance our national in- 
terests. 

So much has been written, so much 
has been said, and the confusion becomes 
so great, that we have lost sight of the 
simple and obvious fact. That fact is 
that the purpose of our foreign policy is 
to promote and protect the true inter- 
ests of our people. No one will deny this 
simple statement of purpose, and yet we 
become involved in incredible confusions. 

The real interests of our people: What 
are they? The ideals of the Republic: 
What are they? 

Our real interests are the preservation 
of our freedoms—our way of life. As in- 
dividuals, we want to realize our great- 
est possibilities, morally, spiritually, eco- 
nomically; to live in decency and to raise 
our families in the best traditions of our 
free society. As Americans, we want to 
be citizens of a republic which provides a 
government under a constitution which 
guarantees those rights. 

Because of war and circumstance, the 
United States has become the leader of 
the free world. The power of example 
is of overwhelmingly critical importance. 
To the extent that we are determined to 
maintain our own freedom, our friends 
and allies will be disposed to follow our 
example. 

As Americans, we want to remain free 
to live according to our democratic tra- 
ditions—to work, to hold property, to 
raise our families, to live in our town, 
city, State, and Nation, free from the 
danger of attack and foreign conquest. 

By foreign conquest I do not merely 
mean military conquest. I also mean 
intellectual and spiritual conquest. The 
time has passed when only men’s bodies 
are conquered. We now live in a world 
where the dictators are as much interest- 
ed in the conquest of men’s souls and 
minds as that of their bodies and their 
land. 

Real security, which was once defined 
in only military terms as being freedom 
from the danger of armed invasion, has 
a wider meaning now. Security now 
means not only physical defense against 
our enemies. Security now also means 
defense against spiritual and intellec- 
tual demoralization. 

I am as much concerned with our 
moral and spiritual security as I am with 
our military security. We are nearly 
all cognizant of our military security. 
Needless to say, our military security pre- 
sents serious problems, but most of us are 
alert to these problems. Once aware 
and alerted, I have great confidence in 
American technological skill, American 
economic know-how, and American re- 
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sourcefulness. These talents are a great 
asset in building a military defense. 

It is with the moral and spiritual side 
of our problem that I am greatly con- 
cerned. I do not say Americans are 
morally weak. I do say we are morally 
confused. Nowhere is this moral con- 
fusion worse than among our so-called 
liberal intellectuals. This confusion 
tends to paralyze the mind and the will. 
The more extended the paralysis, the 
greater is the Communist victory. 

There are moral questions on which 
we cannot be neutral. The recognition 
of physical torture as a deliberate instru- 
ment of government, the employment of 
secret police, the use of summary trials 
and executions behind closed doors, the 
dragooning of forced labor—these and 
other practices of tyrannical despotisms 
behind the Iron Curtain have been ab- 
horrent to our people. 

Yet these practices are a commonplace 
in Communist states. 

Right now we are being told that some 
mysterious and inexorable law of history 
and economics is remaking the conduct 
of the Russians. Things are going to be 
different. 

How different? In what way? 

The “purported” speech of Khrushchev 
before the 20th Communist Party Con- 
gress was reported at length in the New 
York Times for June 5, 1956—just a few 
days ago. 

Said Khrushchev, recounting the grue- 
some methods of the Stalin regime: 

When the cases of some of these so-called 
“spies” and “saboteurs” were examined, it 
was found that all their cases were fabricated. 
Confessions of guilt of many arrested and 
charged with enemy activity were gained with 
the help of cruel and inhuman tortures. 


He continued with instance after in- 
stance of these horrors. He spoke re- 
peatedly of trials in secret, of what he 
calls “illegality,” and so forth. 

What does he mean by the words 
“secret” and “illegality”? 

This man, engaged in denouncing 
Stalin for these crimes, is the most prom- 
inent member of an oligarchy which, 
since it has come to power, has been 
doing the very things of which Stalin is 
now accused. Beria, the chief of the 
secret police, was not the only man the 
present regime sent to death. We do 
not know how many there were. We do 
know, however, that a few weeks ago 
the news was permitted to leak out that 
four lieutenants of Beria had been tried 
in secret and shot. Is this what is called 
“legal”? Is this what is called “open 
trial’? 

I say we have no evidence whatever 
to prove that the leopard has changed 
his spots. 

Only a short while ago Khrushchev 
and Marshal Bulganin paid a visit to 
Britain. While they were there, they 
were entertained at dinner by Labor 
Members of Parliament. When the din- 
ner was over the time came for questions. 
At length, one of those present addressed 
Khrushchev and said that there was 
worry and concern in Britain over the 
fate of a number of Social Democrats 
who had been imprisoned or had dis- 
appeared in Eastern Europe. Would Mr. 
Khrushchev be so good as to receive a 
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list of names and furnish, at his con- 
venience, information about these Social 
Democrats? According to the press dis- 
patch descriptions of the dinner, 
Khrushchev turned livid with rage. He 
brushed aside the list of names and 
said: 

Why should I take a list of names when 


I have no idea whatever of paying any 
attention? 


Are we going to give way, here a little, 
there a little, to people of this stripe? 
There was once a British Minister who 
went to Munich to get what he called 
“peace in our time.” You know what 
happened. 

Are we to ignore and pass over and 
rationalize these things? 

I say we cannot if we have any moral 
principle left. We cannot if we act on 
moral principle at all. 

Whatever our faults, whatever griev- 
ous blunders our people have made in 
the past, the belief in freedom has 
been—and, I believe, remains—the spark 
of our national conscience. This belief 
in freedom is what shores up the demand 
for “Equal justice under law.” In some 
of the darkest moments of our history, 
it was this belief that carried us through. 
Over and over again the declarations of 
this conscience have been given to the 
world and, what is more, have been made 
to stick. 

Recall the phrases: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed with certain unalienable rights, 


that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


There is no neutralism or indecision 
here. 

Yet again: 

With a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence, we mutually pledge to 


each other our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor. 


And once more: 


That government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth. 


These are expressions of moral prin- 
ciple and I could quote a hundred more. 
Every last one an expression of honor- 
able American tradition, down to the 
historic rejoinder of General McAuliffe 
at Bastogne. There is no neutralism 
about them. They are the enduring evi- 
dences of the determination of Ameri- 
cans to keep their freedom. 

We can exercise self-restraint, I hope, 
in our international relations. We can 
respect the rights of other nations. We 
can understand the yearning of colonial 
peoples for their freedom, because we 
ourselves were a colonial people once 
upon a time. We can refrain from med- 
dling with the traditions and religion 
and customs of others. We certainly do 
not want to say “Do it our way, or else.” 

But, by the same token, we cannot 
tolerate the systematic effort of Moscow 
to impose communism upon nations and 
peoples who do not wantit. Thatis what 
the Kremlin has been doing for decades. 
Here a murderous coup d’etat as in 
Czechoslovakia. There a wrecking job 
done by infiltration as in Indochina. To 
suppose that the piecemeal absorption 
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of other countries by the Communists 
is of no direct concern to us is insane. 

Let us never forget that not a single 
one of the countries and half-countries 
now under Russian domination ever 
asked for it. Remember that even the 
Russians themselves have never had a 
chance. I said never. In their earliest 
times they lived in slavery. Then, they 
endured the bloodthirsty rule of the 
Mongols. In place of that, they became 
serfs under the absolute autocracy of the 
Czars. Then, in 1917, the faint flickers 
of a democratic revolution were snuffed 
out when a handful of Bolsheviks hi- 
jacked control and set up the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

We know that Russians have been 
brave. We know that their endurance 
seems inexhaustible. But no Russian 
now or ever in the past has known what 
freedom is. 

From East Germany to North Korea 
and North Vietnam, the peoples of the 
Red empire were given no real choice. 
They were beaten down and trapped by 
methods ranging from propaganda, sub- 
version, and infiltration, to military vio- 
lence or the threat of military violence. 
And, once trapped, by whatever means, 
their captivity has been maintained by 
unlimited terror. 

Those self-styled liberals who defend 
the “right” of the Russians or Czechs, the 
Chinese or North Vietnamese, to go Com- 
munist are talking nonsense. They 
might just as logically defend the right 
of inmates of concentration camps to be 
slaves. The captive peoples did not “go” 
Communist—they were driven into the 
Kremlin's prison of nations, hermetically 
sealed against escape. 

Let us never forget, also, that the Red 
Empire is not limited to the countries 
already behind its iron and bamboo cur- 
tains. Every Communist Party in what 
remains of the free world, every false- 
front organization operating under Mos- 
cow discipline, every guerrilla warfare 
contingent under Communist direction, 
is an integral part of the Red Empire. 
We are not dealing with a group of con- 
ventional nations, but with a worldwide 
conspiracy dedicated to making this one 
world—one Communist world. 

The necessity of international politi- 
cal life makes it necessary for foreign 
offices, including our State Department, 
to treat Soviet Russia as if it were “just 
another country,” but we know it is 
nothing of the sort. In reality, Soviet 
Russia, its satellites, and its allies are 
the core of an apparatus of power and 
coercion which penetrates in varying de- 
grees, every nation on every continent 
of this earth. 

On the one hand, the dictators in the 
Kremlin are the bosses of a great do- 
main; on the other, they are the bandit 
leaders of a vast revolutionary conspiracy 
which seeks to destroy not only opponent 
states, but moral values, religion, free- 
dom, all that we hold dear. 

When Comrades Khrushchev, Bul- 
ganin, Malenkov, and Mikoyan, stage 
state visits beyond the Soviet frontiers, 
they pose as merely the heads of one 
country. The pose, unfortunately, is ac- 
cepted at face value. Yet only the most 
befuddled can be unaware that these 
despots’ are at the same time the heads 
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of a world revolutionary movement. 
Their every word and act is related to a 
firm and fixed strategy of world domin- 
ion. When they are abroad, no matter 
how plausible their pretext, they are rec- 
onnoitering enemy areas which they are 
determined to seduce or bludgeon into 
the Communist sphere. 

Nothing that has happened since the 
death of Stalin has changed the over- 
riding Communist commitment. The so- 
called return to Leninism, which is to 
say, to the original Bolshevik principles, 
is being foolishly interpreted in some 
quarters as a policy of moderation. 
Actually, it is a reaffirmation of Lenin’s 
militant dogmas of class war, civil up- 
heaval, and unlimited deception, all di- 
rected to the achievement of a totali- 
tarian, all-Communist world. 

So why the new optimism? Why the 
disastrous letdown of our vigilance? 

If only our optimists today could be 
induced to do their homework in Com- 
munist history they would realize that 
in the middle thirties, under cover of 
Stalin’s pretenses of live-and-let-live 
united fronts, the Soviets forged the 
weapons of subversion and infiltration 
which they exploited to the full when 
the line“ was changed. 

They would recall how generally it was 
then accepted that communism had 
“matured,” that it had ceased to be in- 
terested in world revolution, that Stalin 
the realist was concerned only with im- 
proving conditions in his own country. 
Those who tried to warn the world that 
communism had not changed its nature, 
but was temporarily employing cunning 
instead of brute force, were denounced 
as “Red-baiters” and alarmists. 

Yet today we are neck-deep in the 
same confusions and illusions, as if the 
1930’s had never been. In order to 
soothe our nerves and our conscience, we 
are fed with fairy tales about “new looks” 
in the Communist world and the magic 
of collective leadership. 

I am tired of this kind of talk, and I 
am especially tired of being told that I 
am an alarmist. Iam no Johnny-come- 
lately in watching the Communist pitch 
curves at the so-called liberals. 

How well do I recall that during World 
War II we were being swamped with 
stories about how completely the Com- 
munists had changed, and how we were 
all going to dwell in peace and unity 
after the war. We were going to remake 
the world and usher in the golden age. 

I did not believe it. I could see no 
fundamental change in Communist 
tactics at all. 

I said so in an interview with the 
Boston Herald on September 12, 1943. I 
said: 

It is time to use more spine and less ser- 
vility on this subject (of dealing with the 
Soviets). Joseph Stalin needs to be dealt 
with toughly, frankly * * * and with self- 
interest plainly in mind. 


Numerous persons told me that I just 
did not understand the Communists, that 
I had been deceived by Red-baiters. 

Was I deceived? I notice that in the 
Daily Worker for June 12, 1956, a promi- 
nent American Communist, Howard 
Fast, now confesses that the Khrushchev 
revelations of Stalin’s record constitute, 
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and I quote, “a record of barbarism and 
paranoic blood lust that will be a lasting 
and shameful memory to civilized man.” 

In 1944, immediately after Tehran, I 
questioned the nature of the political 
commitments made there. In a speech 
I made in the Senate on January 14, 
1944, I said: 

Americans want to know whether the 
national life and independence of any peo- 
ple in Europe—or Western Europe—whether 
in the Baltic region, the Balkans, or Western 
Europe have been endangered by American 
commitments or the failure to make strong 
American representations, Americans want 
to know how Poland, which was the only 
full ally which England and France had at 
the beginning of the war and which has been 
so horribly ravaged, is to be rewarded for 
its loyalty and supreme sacrifices. 


That speech was made a full year be- 
fore the Yalta conferences. I was given 
to understand that my suspicions were 
groundless. I was told that Mr. Roose- 
velt would handle matters, and that, any- 
way, I utterly misinterpreted Commu- 
nist intentions. 

Did I misinterpret their intentions? 
We know now how the Poles were re- 
warded. Their territory was carved up, 
their people were handed over to a reign 
of terror, and a gang of Polish stooges 
for Moscow were put in power. 

Ten months before Yalta, I returned 
to this subject in a Senate speech on 
May 23, 1944. The speech was entitled 
“What Are Our Peace Aims?” I said: 

Because the matter which I am presenting 
is so urgent, from this point on, I shall ad- 
dress myself directly to the President of the 
United States. President Roosevelt, the 
American people are not going to be content 
with a military victory only. We, as a peo- 
ple, are utterly in sympathy with your own 
sentiments which you expressed in a radio 
talk on May 27, 1941, wherein you said, “We 
will accept only a world consecrated to free- 
dom of speech and expression—freedom of 
every person to worship God in their own 
way freedom from want, and freedom from 
terrorism.” 


Well, how did we make out? Freedom 
to worship God? With Cardinal Minds- 
zenty drugged, put through the third 
degree, flung into prison, let out again 
under the watch of the secret police, and 
now—as I understand it—in prison 
again? In Yugoslavia, Cardinal Stepinac 
under house guard and the constant sur- 
veillance of our friend Tito’s goon squad. 
In Poland, the Archbishop of Warsaw 
shut up in a monastery and all but cut off 
from the outside world. As for China, 
you all have seen the photographs of 
those few missionaries who have been re- 
leased. Although they went to China to 
spread the word of God, they have been 
shrunk to skin and bone, and are physi- 
cal wrecks. These are the ways in which 
the Communists guarantee a person 
freedom to worship God in his own way. 

Mr. President, let me point out that, 
despite those speeches which I made, I 
have heard Members of the Senate and 
other representatives of official Wash- 
ington say, “Well, anyone can have hind- 
sight.” But, Mr. President, that was 
not hindsight; it was foresight. How- 
ever, those in charge of our Government 
at that time closed their eyes and their 
ears to what was occurring. That was 
true not only of the executive branch 
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of the Government but also of some of 
the leading Members of the Congress of 
the United States at that time. 

Yet again in the same speech of May 
23, 1944, I said: 

We know that [President Roosevelt] risk- 
ing our whole future and the future of the 
postwar world on the good will of Mr. Stalin 
+ + * will never be accepted by the Amer- 
ican people as their only safeguard against 
war and the threat of war. 


And, I went on to say: 

What are our peace aims, Mr. President, 
and do they bode good or ill? * * * Are 
they a patchwork of unprecedented neces- 
sities which will merely postpone the final 
issue of war itself to the not-too-distant 
future? Why do you not take us, your own 
people, into your confidence, Mr. President? 
Is it because you wish to overwhelm us 
with joy when you suddenly pull a patch- 
work peace settlement out of your hat, or 
is it because the monster which you have 
helped to breed has broken its leash and 
is now at large? 


Well, what happened? A year later, 
the Russians entered the Far Eastern 
war, just a few days before the Japanese 
surrender—just a few days, but with 
time enough to seize control of Man- 
churia and get their hands on North 
Korea, from which, in 1950, the Commu- 
nists launched another bloody war. 

We remember what happened. Gen- 
eral MacArthur was forbidden victory; 
he was flung to the appeasers; and today, 
in North Korea, the arms buildup for a 
new Communist war goes on. 

Now, we have the new look in Russia. 
Many of the intellectuals in this country 
are saying, “It is a new look.” What is 
the reason for it? Wecan only speculate. 

My own guess is that the reason is 
double. The first part of the reason is 
that their domestic political situation 
forced a new piece of window dressing. 
The rest of the reason is that those in 
charge of the Communist machine, never 
giving up for an instant, their goal of 
world dominion, now believe that an 
exhibition of sweetness and light will 
soften up the West. 

The present Communist rulers cannot 
wash the blood from their own hands. 
Their helpless subjects have as yet no 
alternative but to pretend to accept the 
alibis. 

But there is no such compulsion upon 
the free world, Mr. President. Why 
then, do we go along with the idea that 
Stalin’s heirs are any different from 
their late boss? It should be obvious 
that only the most ruthless and corrupt 
of Stalin’s subordinates, only those ca- 
pable of doing his bloody work without 
wincing, could have survived a quarter 
of a century of purges under his suspi- 
-cious eye. The very fact that they were 
at the time of Stalin’s death—or was 
it murder?—his most intimate collabo- 
rators is proof enough that they are 
made of the same moral stuff. What- 
ever the interpretation for this sudden 
repudiation of Stalin, it could only stem 
from weakness. 

Why not take advantage of this weak- 
ness in our opponents? Certainly this 
is not the time to dignify the culprits of 
the Kremlin by accepting them and ex- 
tending the courtesies of normal states- 
men. In doing this, we are only build- 
ing them up with their own people at 
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this time when they are weakest. Such 
action can only confound and confuse 
our friends and give aid and comfort to 
our enemies. The terrorism to which 
those men admit having been a party 
should earn them the deserved disgust 
of the entire world. 

We cannot be optimistic about our 
dealings with men to whom Stalin could 
be a deity for 25 years, and overnight be- 
come a demon. We will not grasp to our 
bosom those men, who for 25 years as 
Stalin’s lieutenants were responsible for 
the torture of millions of Russians and 
the condemning of hundreds of thou- 
sands of victims to death by starvation 
and the atrocities committed in far-off 
Siberian prisons. 

I appreciate that there will be those 
who will ask that I be more diplomatic 
and temperate in my language. I shall 
answer that moderation and diplomacy 
are perhaps requirements of foreign- 
affairs officers; but it is good to clear 
the air. 

If ever there was a moment when the 
revulsion of mankind should have found 
forthright expression, it is now. The 
most extreme of the charges against the 
Soviet regime, those which our muddled 
pro-Sovieteers once denounced as in- 
ventions and slanders, have now been 
confirmed by the culprits themselves. 

But we see no such revulsion. It is as 
if free men had lost their capacity for 
telling good and evil apart, their capac- 
ity for indignation at the spectacle of 
millionfold crimes, even the crimes of 
which they themselves were the victims. 

I am forced to conclude that many 
times in the past, in the conduct of our 
foreign relations, we have lost the 
compass of moral principle. More and 
more we operate in gray areas, some- 
where between good and evil. The ex- 
cuse, of course, is “political realism.” But 
history is our guaranty that such realism 
is a snare and a delusion. 

It was a false expediency which pro- 
duced Munich and Yalta and the chain 
of appeasements on which our Soviet 
enemy has been nourished to his present 
dimensions. 

What have we got in exchange for the 
billion dollars we gave to Tito? We fed 
him, and bolstered him when Stalin tried 
to crush him; we supplied and equipped 
his army. And what do we get for our 
pains? 

We get a Tito honeymoon staged in 
Moscow. We get a statement from Mar- 
shal Zhukov to Tito that in war the 
Kremlin and Tito will fight “shoulder 
to shoulder.” We get an official state- 
ment that Tito and the Kremlin “will 
make stubborn efforts” to see that Red 
China is admitted to the United Nations. 
Are we supposed to forget that the United 
Nations voted Red China an aggressor 
in the Korean War, and that the ban has 
never been revoked? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
TON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I wish to say that I 
am filled with the same amazement 
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which seems to affect the Senator from 
New Hampshire at the proposal to in- 
clude Tito in our mutual assistance. I 
raise the question—and I raise it with 
all the members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee—whether, by the millions of 
dollars we have spent—so much of it 
spent usefully and successfully—we have 
ever succeeded in actually buying any- 
one? I wish to suggest that the under- 
taking to buy Tito is a fruitless under- 
taking. We can rent him for a period 
of time, but the rent will be raised every 
month. Iam ashamed to have my coun- 
try enter into an auction with Soviet 
Russia for the good intentions of Tito, 
and I am going to find some way to vote 
against such a thing before our consider- 
ation of the pending bill has concluded. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. His idea about rental 
is a good one. I had not heard that ex- 
pression used before about this matter. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I wish to 
call the attention of the Senator from 
New Hampshire and the Senator from 
Vermont to page 15 of the committee 
report on the bill, where the following 
statement appears: 

7. ASSISTANCE TO YUGQSLAVIA (SEC. 5) 

Section 5 of the bill provides that, effective 
90 days after its enactment, no assistance 


shall be furnished to Yugoslavia unless the 
President finds— 

“(1) that there has been no change in 
the Yugoslavian policies on the basis of 
which assistance under this act has been 
furnished to Yugoslavia in the past, and that 
Yugoslavia is independent of control by the 
Soviet Union, and (2) that it is in the in- 
terest of the national security of the United 
States to continue the furnishing of assist- 
ance to Yugoslavia.” 

The committee views this section pri- 
marily as a statement of congressional con- 
cern over the state of our relations with 
Yugoslavia and particularly the state of 
Yugoslav relations with the Soviet Union. 


For the record, I wish to make it clear 
that such aid will be cut off within 90 
days, unless the President finds such aid 
to be “in the interest of the national se- 
curity of the United States.” 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to give 
a little advice to the President on my 
own. My way of doing so is by protest- 
ing against any further monetary sup- 
port of Tito. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire that I find 
myself in practically full accord with the 
bill, except on that one point, and that 
I have found so much difficulty in 
swallowing that portion of the bill that 
I have decided not to swallow it. 

Mr, DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. If the system un- 
der which we have been operating since 
the end of World War II, whereby $60 
billion have been spent by this country 
on foreign economic and military aid, 
had proved effective in buying good will 
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and guaranteeing the cooperation and 
support of the recipient nations, then 
would it not be in order to contend that, 
under that kind of system, that kind of 
strategy, this country could command 
the support and cooperation of Tito? 
Conversely, the fact that we have not 
gained his friendship, support, and good 
will, notwithstanding the fact that we 
have given him many millions of dollars, 
justifies us in concluding that the system 
has failed, and that it is not possible to 
bribe leaders like Tito into supporting 
the free nations of the world by the use 
of millions of dollars? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is a fair assump- 
tion, I will say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho. If anyone can show 
me why we should provide more money 
to Tito, I should like to be shown. There 
may be Senators who can show me. 
There may be those in the State Depart- 
ment who can show me; but I have yet 
to meet them. 

We get an official statement that East 
and West Germany must be reunited, not 
by plebiscite and popular vote, but by a 
negotiated deal. We get an official state- 
ment that Formosa must be handed over 
to Red China. Americans paid $1 billion 
for this. 

If any one can show me why we should 
provide more money to Tito, I should 
like to be shown. It was a disdain for 
moral values which maneuvered us into 
the folly for building up the dictator 
Tito of Yugoslavia. And it is the same 
retreat from moral standards which to- 
day creates the confusion over so-called 
neutralists. 

“Neutrality,” as I have said, made 
sense and still does where the opposing 
powers were primarily involved in a con- 
test for territories, dynasties, frontiers, 
colonies, and economic advantages. We 
know—the whole world knows—that this 
is not the nature of the conquest at the 
present time. There is no quarrel be- 
tween America and Russia on any such 
traditional grounds. If those were the 
issues, we would have no trouble coming 
to terms with the vast Soviet empire, just 
as we did with the British and other ex- 
panding empires in the past. 

No. What divides us from the Com- 
munists are human, moral, and spiritual 
questions; the determination of a cru- 
sading totalitarianism to extend its pat- 
tern of life to the rest of the human race. 
Everytime a spokesman for the free 
world speaks of “neutrality” in the old 
sense in relation to our present dilemma, 
he cheapens the issue and betrays the 
high purpose of the free world. He helps 
make it seem—as the Kremlin wants it 
to seem—simply an old style duel for 
power. On that false assumption, the 
contest loses its true significance, and 
other countries are fortified in their de- 
lusion that the whole thing concerns only 
the main antagonists, namely, the 
United States and Soviet Russia. 

It is at this point that I lose patience 
with those nations which are not only 
neutralist in their military position, but 
insist on neutralism in their moral posi- 
tion. I know of no worse offender in this 
regard than Nehru, who. proclaims him- 
self the moralist of Asia. 

I know of no instance of Nehru having 
openly and sincerely taken the side of 
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freedom and democracy. I know only 
weasel words and idle pretensions. 
Nehru has yet to denounce slave-labor, 
torture, trial without jury, political vio- 
lence, and all the absolute ruthless dic- 
tatorship that goes with Soviet Russia. 
It is just possible that Nehru may yet 
come around and denounce Stalin. 
Everyone else is doing it. It is thor- 
oughly fashionable and quite safe to do 
it today. Dead men cannot retaliate. 

On a more specific level, I cannot feel 
justified in voting large sums of foreign 
aid to India. In my view, foreign aid, 
military, economic and technical, is an 
instrument of foreign policy. Our for- 
eign aid should be employed to build 
and nurture those allies and alliances 
necessary to protect us and to assure our 
safety. We must match with bonds of 
friendship the enmities our opponents 
try to create. We want to help other na- 
tions to strengthen them spiritually and 
economically, so that if they are as- 
saulted or if we are assaulted, we will all 
be much stronger to resist and to fight. 
I do not care about buying gratitude but 
we ought to be buying something. Surely 
we are not spending $5 billion a year on 
a huge giveaway charity program. We 
have no right to tax our people just to 
give largesse all over the world. If na- 
tions tell us they want our economic help 
but that what side they are on is none of 
our business, or that they see some good 
in both sides, and some bad in both 
sides—then how does helping them aid 
our foreign policy? 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. It has been a very 
great pleasure to the junior Senator 
from Idaho to listen to the profound re- 
marks of the distinguished leader of the 
Republican minority policy committee. 
I know that the great statesman from 
the cradle of liberty, the State of New 
Hampshire, has devoted many months of 
thought to the speech he has just de- 
livered. It is a speech which all America 
should read and heed. 

In case any Member of this body 
thinks the foreign-aid program is gen- 
erally popular, let him go among the 
people we are obliged to represent. Let 
him talk to the people who pay the 
taxes; let him talk to those who wonder 
what we are doing here. Let me say 
to my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire who has 
served nearly two decades in this body, 
that we are representing the American 
people. We must do so or we should not 
be here. We have a different duty from 
that of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, especially the State Depart- 
ment. If we authorize the giving away 
of money it is no one’s responsibility 
but ours. I heartily join in the remarks 
just made by my colleague, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, when he says that he does not in- 
tend to vote to give the money of the 
American taxpayers to Mr. Nehru, who 
sat out the Korean war. Was not that 
notice enough to us in America? He has 
done nothing during the 6 years I have 
been a Member of the United States Sen- 
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ate. Tito is considered by some to be 
beyond reproach. Because of his recent 
honeymoon with the Communists I 
would not give him 10 cents if he were 
the last thing under the canopy of 
heaven. How can we justify giving a 
cent to Tito? He has said he would 
never be separated from his mother land 
the Communists, and the Communists 
have said in the event of war they would 
be on the side of Tito. 

Going to another matter. What did 
we receive in return for what we gave to 
Nasser the strong man and leader of 
Egypt? Wesaw him embrace the Com- 
munists—another went down the drain 
to the Communists and our American 
taxpayer justly asks why? If we have 
been so successful in the field of give- 
away and foreign aid, I cannot see many 
friends we have made as a result of that 
program. In fact, as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee of the United 
States Senate, I am afraid Tito, Nehru, 
and Nasser have set an example that 
may spread to others who profess to be 
our friends. Is not it a fact that our 
principal and fighting friends are people 
to whom we have given less money than 
to any others. I doubt if this can be 
denied. 

In my estimation, the program has 
been generally an utter failure during 
the 6 years I have been in the United 
States Senate. The American taxpayer 
can no longer carry this burden without 
more assurance than lip service. 

I make this statement as one who does 
not care whether anyone at the State 
Department likes these remarks or not. 
I am speaking as a representative of my 
sovereign State of Idaho. I shall have 
to be convinced before I will vote to give 
money to anyone who is not a dedicated, 
fighting ally of the United States. 
Whenever there is a doubt, I shall re- 
solve the doubt in favor of my country. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think that is a 
sound conclusion. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I do not want the 
Senator from New Hampshire to feel 
that I follow him too closely in anything 
except with respect to our friend from 
Yugoslavia. If any Senators wish to re- 
main in the Chamber long enough after 
the Senator from New Hampshire has 
concluded, when I can obtain recogni- 
tion Senators will hear another of my 
15-minute speeches, dealing with the 
case for India. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am glad the Sena- 
tor from Vermont agrees with me on the 
Tito-Yugoslavia situation. Iam sure his 
position is sound on that point, but Iam 
not so sure that I speak for his views on 
the second point. Of course, there is al- 
ways room for an honest difference of 
opinion. 

Mr. WELKER. Does the Senator from 
Vermont intend to give 15 minutes to 
Nasser? 

Mr. FLANDERS. No; I am not pre- 
poros to do that. I give him less than 

at. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Reference has 
been made to India and to Nehru, par- 
ticularly to Nehru as an advocate of neu- 
tralism. I have been rather reluctant in 
the past to be critical of Nehru, on the 
basis that he was probably trying pa- 
tiently to work out some of the difficult 
problems confronting his great country. 

A few days ago a former Member of 
the Senate, who is now the Ambassador 
to India, testified before the Committee 
on Appropriations. During the testi- 
mony, colloquy developed with regard to 
the serious situation which confronts us 
today, in which the Soviet nations, par- 
ticularly Russia, and the United States 
are competing for the good will and 
support of Nehru and India. The Am- 
bassador said we had probably contrib- 
uted a half billion dollars to help In- 
dia. I presume that all of it was for 
economic aid, because I am sure that 
Nehru would not accept military aid 
from this country. I asked the Ambas- 
sador how much the Soviet nations had 
given India during that same period of 
time that we had given India a half- 
billion dollars. The- Ambassador's an- 
swer was, “Nothing.” 

Therefore, after the United States has 
given India a half billion dollars in eco- 
nomic aid and the Soviet countries have 
given India nothing, according to the 
Ambassador, we are confronted with the 
serious situation that, although the 
United States, as the leader of the free 
nations, is attempting to help India to 
resist Communist aggression throughout 
southeastern Asia, the United States is 
not in the favorable position there that 
the Soviet countries enjoy, notwith- 
standing the fact that Russia has not 
given India so much as 1 ruble in aid. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am very much in- 
terested in that point. I was not at the 
hearing when that particular colloquy 
took place. That is a very interesting 
point. 

Mr. President, what kind of global do- 
gooding is this? How can we respect 
ourselves for giving our money and sub- 
stance all over the world and asking 
nothing in return? What has this to do 
with an effective policy which in this 
day and age ought to be pretty hard, 
and realistic? Our survival as a people 
and as a Nation may depend on who our 
allies are and how firmly they stand with 
us. And if we do not have any allies, 
we ought to know that too, and act ac- 
cordingly. This confusion—this soft- 
headedness—must end. We must realis- 

. tically reappraise the whole business or 
in the end we will waste our substance 
and perish. 

In leaving this question of sharing our 
financial and material resources with 
other nations, I should like to make one 
thing very clear. I have long favored the 
basis for our foreign aid program. I was 
for foreign aid nearly two decades ago, 
at a time when that position was not 
entirely popular, because I believed that 
it was essential to the security of the 
United States and the protection of the 
free world, I am still for a truly mutual 
assistance program, with particular em- 
phasis on aiding those countries who 
honestly intend to help themselves and 
the rest of the free world. 
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We do not lose sight of the fact that 
some countries and peoples are more 
exposed and more vulnerable to Soviet 
pressures than others. The temptation 
to forget moral values in their desire to 
live and stave off attack is understand- 
ably stronger upon them. But where 
are they to find a source of strength to 
resist if not in our America? We should 
be supplying the courage, the moral 
fiber, and the religious conviction to re- 
sist. Where are they to find a guarantee 
that all is not lost if America, too, begins 
to go neutralist, even if it evades the 
unpleasant word? 

Let us bear in mind that every Amer- 
ican compromise, however it may be ex- 
plained, is multipled in other countries 
into surrenders. Our job, to insure our 
own security and to secure the survival 
of freedom on this earth, is to galvanize 
the stragglers, the fearful, the intim- 
idated, by examples of moral valor and 
spiritual dedication. Such is the rule of 
leadership which, though we never 
sought it, we can reject only to our own 
peril. 

That is what I meant when I said that 
attitudes and basic principles are no less 
decisive than actions and policies. An 
attitude of compromise on essentials, 
phony friendships with gangsters at any 
price, leads to one set of decisions. An 
attitude related to deep-rooted moral 
values leads to an opposite set of deci- 
sions. 

It is precisely these underlying con- 
siderations which must be examined in 
the debate on foreign policy which will 
develop in the forthcoming election cam- 
paign. We can excuse and make up for 
failures of particular policies. Those 
reflect the mistakes of fallible men in a 
complex situation. 

We dare not excuse a failure of nerve 
and a failure of principle, for those wit- 
ness a weakening and threaten a col- 
lapse of our whole moral structure. If 
the present drift to cynical grayness, 
where once we knew the difference be- 
tween black and white, is not arrested 
and reversed, we shall lose our ability 
to defend ourselves. Indeed, we shall 
have little left that is worth defending. 

Mr. President, in making these re- 
marks I have tried to make my views 
clear. I wish to point out, however, to 
the people of the United States, par- 
ticularly to Members of the Senate, that 
my position has been clear and con- 
sistent over the years. I have stood here 
through the years—and the official rec- 
ords of the United States Senate will 
bear me out—and my position has never 
varied. Sometimes I have stood here 
almost alone. 

I have taken abuse. I can remember 
submitting a resolution to prohibit the 
shipment of scrap iron and steel and 
aviation gasoline to Japan. I can re- 
member the abuse I took for doing that. 
I was right, Mr. President. 

I can remember voting for the ex- 
tension of the Selective Service Act in 
the summer before Pearl Harbor. I 
walked out the door, and there was met 
by a group of women who were dressed 
in black, wearing black hats and black 
veils. They carried a sign reading 
“Mothers of America.” Now, these were 
phony mothers. They were there, and 
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they tried to spit on some Senators who 
dared to vote for the extension of the 
Selective Service Act. 

That is how it has been in the past. 
We see the same thing today. We see 
people closing their eyes and burying 
their heads in the sand with respect to 
what is going on in the world. 

As a believer in helping those who will 
help themselves and who stand on moral 
principles, I sincerely hope that we will 
be realistic in our approach to this 
problem. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Idaho can recall when the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire stood on 
the floor of the Senate and opposed the 
dismantling of the industrial plants in 
Germany, when efforts were being made 
by leaders of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion to destroy the industrial and eco- 
nomic power of Germany, so that it 
would remain only an agrarian nation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I can remember that 
very well. The Senator from Idaho and 
the Senator from New Hampshire stood 
here together and protested. In spite 
of that, we were overridden. The dis- 
mantling program went on, and the 
plants went to countries which are now 
using them against us. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire realize that in 
the interim this country has expended 
approximately $4 billion for economic 
aid to rehabilitate the German people 
and to build up the industrial potential 
of West Germany? Much of that money 
undoubtedly was expended in an effort to 
repair the damage which was done when 
this country participated in that tragic 
agreement to destroy the industrial 
power of Germany. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. We proceeded 
with the Morgenthau plan under which 
we allowed the dismantling of factory 
after factory, and the equipment was 
sent to Communist countries. Then the 
American taxpayers dug down to help 
carry on the rehabilitation program. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Eight years ago 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire was serving as Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
when the first appropriation bill to im- 
plement the Marshall plan was passed. 
I was a member of the Appropriations 
Committee at that time, and I well recall 
the courageous position taken by the 
Senator from New Hampshire. While 
he was not opposed to the entire pro- 
gram of foreign aid at that time, he took 
the position that we could accomplish 
very little in our efforts to buy good will 
by bribing nations instead of encourag- 
ing them to display self-reliance and 
independence in order to attain a basis 
of equality in defending the free nations 
of the world. 

The Senator from New Hampshire is 
deserving a commendation for the suc- 
cessive positions he has taken when he 
displayed such courage, intelligence, and 
good judgment at a time when some of 
the newspapers of this country and some 
of the leaders in both parties were tak- 
ing untenable and indefensible positions 
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because it was popular at that time to 
take a calculated risk, and to roll out 
billions of American dollars in what has 
proved to be a fruitless and ineffectual 
effort to buy the good will of nations 
which have failed to cooperate fully with 
the United States. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho. I might point out to him 
that the Senator from Idaho and the 
Senator from New Hampshire were two 
of the very few Senators who opposed 
the Italian peace treaty. Let us men- 
tion just one provision of that treaty. 
It was to take what was left of the Italian 
nation, divide it up, and give it to some 
of the Communist countries. We have 
been spending money to build ships to 
give to Italy so as to build up the navy 
which we took away from her and gave 
to Russia and other countries. Some of 
the features of our foreign policy over 
the years, when we look at the record, 
are amazing, shocking, and inconsistent. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does not a sum- 
marization of many of these rather 
tragic experiences which have befallen 
the United States justify, probably, the 
agonizing reappraisal which was pro- 
posed not long ago by one of our officials, 
so that instead of expanding the foreign- 
aid program the time has arrived for us 
to be realistic in reexamining the pro- 
gram, and to determine whether it has 
been successful and whether we are jus- 
tified in continuing to spend billions of 
dollars abroad? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield 
further? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, once 
again I commend the great Senator from 
New Hampshire for his profound speech. 
I wish to relate a certain conversation 
which I had with a prominent man in 
my State a few days ago. When the Tito 
incident occurred he said, in a jocular 
vein, “Well, Senator, you had better go 
back and appropriate twice as much 
money. We might buy him back.” 

Iam firmly of the opinion that we can- 
not buy friendship. If one continually 
gives money to a needy person the min- 
ute the gift is discontinued, he will be 
criticized. Some of these recipients are 
not needy. ‘Where is this thing going to 
end? I remember some of our leaders 
standing up and saying, “I am voting for 
the foreign-aid program for the last 
time.” Yet today we hear them arguing 
for its continuance. 

Has the situation improved with our 
allies? In my opinion, the situation has 
become worse. 

Has the Senator given any thought to 
what happened in Iceland? We gave 
Iceland more than $34 million, outright, 
plus giant radar installations, plus the 
airbases there, which cost nearly $200 
million dollars, bringing to them an 
economy which any country on the face 
of the earth would love to have. What 
has happened within the past few hours 
with respect to Iceland? Are we get- 
ting stronger, or are we getting weaker? 
The Communists have us in dire straits. 
We are about to get kicked out of the 
country we have helped so much, 
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Mr. BRIDGES. I think that is a 
sample of the fear I have as to whether 
the countries which are members of 
NATO will stand up in a crisis when a 
great danger confronts us. If they 
weaken now, in peaceful, normal times, 
what will happen then? We have in- 
vested approximately $160 million in a 
great air base in Iceland. Having done 
that in good faith, under an agreement 
signed with that country, what are we 
going to do now? Are we just going to 
leave? I do not know what the policy 
will be, but I know it is a very uncertain 
thing. 

Mr. WELKER. Can we assume for a 
moment that if any conflict occurred be- 
tween the Communists and the United 
States Iceland would help us, in view of 
the elections of day before yesterday? 
Of course not; it is ridiculous even to 
think they will help us. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I would have a great 
deal of doubt as to that. 

Mr. WELKER. Why do not the Mem- 
bers of this body recall the words of the 
man who said he would let the nations 
spend themselves into bankruptcy, would 
bleed them white from within, and cause 
them to fall into his hands like overripe 
fruit, and take them without a shot. 

I hope the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire will not assume, as I 
know he will not, that I know anything 
about foreign relations, but I do know 
something about commonsense. If the 
Senator and I do not use commonsense 
in representing our people, we are dere- 
lict in our duty. 

Mr. President, I certainly commend 
the Senator from New Hampshire for 
the very enlightening and able speech 
he has made. I watched the Senator 
many years before I became a Member 
of the Senate. He is the oldest in service 
of any Republican Senator, but is still 
a young man. It will be the highlight of 
my life that I have known a statesman 
of his character and his ability. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I appreciate the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s remarks. I hope 
for many years to come the Senator 
from Idaho will be a Member of the 
Senate, where he is serving his country 
and his State so conscientiously, so cou- 
rageously, so ably and well. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Maine yieid 
for a moment? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas withhold his 
suggestion for a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
glad to do so. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Maine will be good 
enough to yield to me before a quorum 
is called, I wish to submit four amend- 
ments to the bill to be printed over- 
night, and I desire to make a brief ex- 
planation of the four amendments. I 
am sure it will not take more than 5 
minutes, unless I am interrupted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The quo- 
rum call will not take that long. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Very well. I 
withdraw my request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SENATOR ELLENDER 


AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE MORNING BUSI- 
NESS TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the morning business 
temorrow, the senior Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. ELLENDER] may be recog- 
nized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader and myself, I submit a 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement, 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That, effective on Thursday, 
June 28, 1956, after the hour of 3 p. m., dur- 
ing the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
11356, the Mutual Security Act of 1956, de- 
bate on any amendment, motion, or appeal, 
except a motion to lay on the table, shall be 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlied by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and the majority leader: 
Provided, That in the event the majority 
leader is in favor of any such amendment or 
motion, the time in opposition thereto shall 
be controlled by the minority leader or some 
Senator designated by him: Provided further, 
That no amendment that is not germane to 
the provisions of the said bill shall be re- 
ceived, with the exception of the Johnston 
(South Carolina) -Payne amendment relating 
to textiles and the Young amendment relat- 
ing to agricultural commodities. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the major- 
ity and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from the 
time under their control on the passage of 
the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal (June 27, 
1956). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to- the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wish to address 
a question to the distinguished majority 
leader. Does the Senator from Texas 
have any idea that any other Senator 
wants to debate the bill, or is this to be a 
sort of “closed corporation” action? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; every 
Senator can speak on the bill, and, I as- 
sume, can offer amendments. 

Mr. WELKER. I have no amend- 
ments to offer. I simply want to vote 
against everybody who is not a friend of 
the United States of America. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Idaho will have ample opportunity 
to speak. 

Mr. WELKER. I am wondering how 
there will be enough time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
will have ample opportunity to speak. 

Mr. WELKER. How much time will be 
allowed on the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Idaho may have as much time as he 
wishes within the 2 hours on the bill. 

I have worked out the agreement with 
the distinguished minority leader, with 
the distinguished chairman of the mi- 
nority policy committee, with the chair- 
man of the committee, and with as many 
other Senators as I understood intended 
to offer amendments. I was not aware 
of the interest of the Senator from Idaho 
in any particular amendment, but I shall 
be glad to offer an amendment to the 
proposed agreement, or the Senator him- 
self can offer one, to enable him to have 
time in which to speak. There is no 
disposition to prevent any Senator from 
discussing the bill. 

Mr. WELKER. I do not want to act 
under a subterfuge by offering a number 
of amendments merely for the purpose 
of using a little time. I want to debate 
the bill fully. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
will have ample opportunity to do so. 

Mr. WELKER. I merely wanted to 
know. I realize that the majority leader 
has discussed the matter with the leaders 
on both sides of the aisle. I know there 
will be a great amount of argument on 
both sides, but there is nothing more im- 
portant to me than that there be full 
debate on the matter. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I might suggest to 
the distinguished majority leader that 
if there is some doubt as to there being 
sufficient time, the Senate might con- 
vene earlier tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There are 
committee meetings which would pre- 
vent that, but I should be glad, if the 
Senator from Idaho would like to have 
me do so, to provide additional time on 
the bill. On many occasions time is 
yielded back on bills. I feel certain the 
Senator can secure time in which to 
speak, If he cannot get it on his side of 
the aisle, he can get it on this side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. WELKER. I do not wish to be 
argumentative. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. 
Senator is entitled to time. 

Mr. President, I modify the unani- 
mous-consent agreement so as to provide 
3 hours on the bill. 

Mr. WELKER. I do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous- consent 
agreement, as modified? The Chair 
hears none, and the agreement, as modi- 
fied, is entered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Maine yield to me 
for 5 minutes? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I am pleased 
to yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Maine is very gracious. 

Mr. President, I ask the Chair to call 
me to order if I exceed 5 minutes. 


The 
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Mr. President, I submit four amend- 
ments to the bill and ask that they be 
printed overnight, so that they will be 
ready in time for the debate on the bill 
tomorrow. The four amendments deal 
with what I conceive to be very impor- 
tant phases of the measure. 

The bill contains a statement of policy. 
In that statement of policy I should like 
to write a declaration that it is the policy 
of the Congress of the United States to 
maintain and expand its airpower 
through the construction, in accordance 
with appropriations heretofore or here- 
after made by the Congress, of planes, 
guided missiles, and other advanced 
weapons, so long as Soviet Russia ex- 
pands its power. I do not want Ameri- 
can airpower to lag behind that of the 
Soviet Empire. 

The second amendment deals with the 
same subject matter. It adds a new 
section 13 and reads: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this act, in the event any portion of the 
funds appropriated by the Congress in the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
1957, for aircraft and related procurement is 
impounded by Executive order or otherwise 
and not expended, there shall be withheld 
from expenditure a corresponding percentage 
of the unexpended balances of funds appro- 


priated pursuant to authorizations contained 
in this act. 


The other two amendments deal with 
the very important question of the au- 
thority of the officers and employees of 
the executive branch to withhold infor- 
mation from Congress. When Congress 
passes laws under which the Executive 
acts, and when Congress provides the 
money under which the executive de- 
partment carries on its functions, Con- 
gress is entitled, in my judgment, to 
have complete information with respect 
to what is done. 

The bill contains appropriations of 
billions of dollars to be expended by the 
President. It is impossible for him solely 
to spend them; it is impossible for him 
solely to make the arrangements which 
will be necessary for their expenditure. 

So the third amendment to section 521 
of the bill requires the President to 
transmit quarterly to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs a 
list of the names of all persons to whom 
delegations of authority have been made 
under this section, together with a state- 
ment of the experience, business affili- 
ations, and employment status of each 
such person. 

The fourth and final amendment I 
think I shall read, because it deals with 
this very important question. On page 
46, between lines 5 and 6, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

Sec. 538. Furnishing of information to con- 
gressional committees: Upon the request of 
any appropriate committee of the Senate or 
House of Representatives, any joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, or any subcom- 
mittee of any such committee, any officer or 
employee of the Government having infor- 
mation, or having custody of documents or 
other data, relating to the programs being 
administered under this act, shall promptly 
furnish any such information, documents, 
or other data to such committee or sub- 


committee. 
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Mr. President, I propose to offer these 
amendments when the proper time 
comes, because I do not believe that the 
executive authority should lower any iron 
curtain to bar the Congress of the United 
States from obtaining information re- 
garding activities which can be carried 
on only by the authority of the Congress. 

I thank the gracious Senator from 
Maine for yielding to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments proposed to be offered by 
the Senator from Wyoming will be re- 
ceived, and printed, and will lie on the 
table. 

ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Maine will yield 
very briefly, I should like to make an an- 
nouncement. I do not know how many 
amendments will be offered tomorrow. 
It is planned to begin the session at 12 
o’clock noon. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand adjourned until tomorrow at 12 
o'clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to have the Senate continue in ses- 
sion rather late tomorrow evening, as 
late as 9 or 10 o'clock, if it appears to 
be at all possible to complete action on 
the bill. If not, the Senate will meet on 
Friday, continue in session late on Fri- 
day, and conclude action on the bill. So 
I should like to give notice of an evening 
session, if that is agreeable. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully concur. I 
am glad the majority leader is giving 
notice now, so Senators may be advised 
and may make their arrangements ac- 
cordingly. If action on the bill cannot 
be concluded tomorrow, I think it would 
be well to have the Senate sit later than 
it normally does so as to conclude action 
on the bill on Friday. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Heretofore when we 
have had sessions in the evening, there 
is one thing I have heard practically 
every Senator and everybody else who 
works in the Senate complain about, and 
that is the dining room. When we are 
going to be in session in the evening 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say to 
the Senator from New Hampshire we 
do not have to be in session in order to 
hear complaints about the dining room. 

Mr. BRIDGES. When we are to be 
in session in the evening those who op- 
erate the dining room should take due 
notice, and they should have food and 
an appropriate number of waiters avail- 
able, and should be prepared to give 
service. It is disgusting, when we have 
night sessions, to find that we cannot 
have good food and service available in 
the dining room. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like first to comment on the remarks 
made by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, and then I should like to hear from 
the Senator from Maine. I want the 
Recorp to show that we are not only 
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warning the Senate that we are going to 
have a night session, but we are warning 
the dining room and the managers of the 
dining room, and we are going to expect 
to eat, and we are going to expect them 
to have the help and the food in order to 
provide us with a good meal tomorrow 
evening. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. The Senator 
from Maine should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire if he would not be willing to join 
the Senator from Maine in her efforts 
for the past 3 years in an attempt to get 
decent and clean food at reasonable 
prices. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine that 
should be one of our objectives, and he 
commends the Senator from Maine, who 
has conscientiously and consistently 
tried to bring that about. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. But the Sen- 
ator from Maine gets very little assist- 
ance. In fact, within the past 10 days, 
another effort was made, and we are 
still waiting for clean and good food at 
prices that at least the members of the 
staff can afford to pay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope Sen- 
ators will take judicial notice of the 
statement made by the chairman of the 
minority policy committee and the Sen- 
ator from Maine, as well as the majority 
leader, to see that the restaurant is put 
on due notice that we expect to be visit- 
ing with them tomorrow evening. We 
expect to have clean and good food, in 
abundant quantity. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Will the ma- 
jority leader join in asking that that ob- 
jective be carried out through the year 
in the cafeterias as well as the Senate 
dining room? 
` Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I cannot 
speak for the minority leader, but the 
majority leader is always persuaded by 
his friend from Maine, and he will be 
glad to go into the question with her. 
If she will state what contribution he 
can make to the general cause, he will be 
glad to make it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Whether the ques- 
tion was directed to the majority leader 
or the minority leader, I shall be glad to 
join in that effort. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. This is the 
greatest cooperation I have been able to 
obtain in the restaurant matter. It is 
only a matter which requires the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration to 
move. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say 
to the Senator from Maine that this 
cooperation is typical of the kind we 
get every day, but maybe it is more en- 
joyable because of the generous contri- 
bution which the distinguished lady has 
made today. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. 
Senator. 

Mr. President, for many years now I 
have gone along with and supported the 
foreign-aid program. It is my sincere 
belief that this program has produced 
results of benefit to our country and 
to the world, in that it has done much 
to provide the armed peace that we now 
have—and in stopping and reversing the 
spread of communism in Europe. It 
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certainly checked and stopped commu- 
nism from taking over France and Italy 
and Western Europe. It certainly pre- 
vented the loss of Turkey and Greece to 
the Communists. 

But there have been flaws in that pro- 
gram, however unseen they might be. 
For example, one of the great flaws has 
been our aid to Yugoslavia—and more 
pointedly put, Communist Yugosiavia. 

We have gambled on Yugoslavia—I 
am told to at least the tune of $1 bil- 
lion—and we have lost. For Tito has 
now resumed his ties and affection with 
Communist Russia. 

I do not say that we should not have 
gambled. I acknowledge that it was 
worth a try as long as there was some 
chance that Yugoslavia would make her 
break with Communist Russia perma- 
nent. It was worth the gamble—al- 
though I doubt in the amount we have 
paid—not only from the hope of severing 
Yugoslavia from Communist Russia, but 
of having such an example encourage 
other satellites of Communist Russia to 
have the courage and strength to assert 
their independence from Communist 
Russia. 

I do not say that we have lost com- 
pletely on the gamble we made. I ac- 
knowledge that for e few years our aid 
to Tito and Yugoslavia did weaken the 
position of Russia in Eastern Europe— 
or at least prevented it from getting 
stronger. But what we may overlook 
in making this acknowledgment is that 
the real gain was made by Tito instead 
of the United States. 

Let us face the facts realistically: We 
have poured out a billion dollars to a 
shrewd international blackmailer who 
was playing both sides against the mid- 
dle, Russia and the United States against 
each other. And talking about examples 
encouraging other nations to follow suit, 
surely we should wake up to the fact that 
there is a greater danger that Tito is an 
example of encouragement to other 


‘countries to do the same thing—to get 


huge sums of aid from the United States 
by threatening to go to the side of Rus- 
sia—than the wishful hope of an exam- 
ple encouraging other countries to come 
to our side. 

For if Tito can play Russia and the 
United States off against each other to 
the tune of a billion dollars worth of 
aid from the United States—and then at 
the very first wooing call of Communist 
Russia to come back into the anti-Amer- 
ican Communist world to nearly break 
his neck going back to the side of Rus- 
sia—then why will other countries not be 
encouraged to make a sucker out of the 
United States, just as Tito has done? 

But the cry is made that Tito has said 
that while he has publicly proclaimed 
that Russia and Yugoslavia will stand 
together in case of war, he has quickly 
assured the United States and the West- 
ern world that he does not want to break 
ties with them. What kind of double 
talk is this? How long are we going to 
swallow it? 

To those who propose that we set Tito 
and Yugoslavia up as an example to 
other countries to encourage them to 
break with Communist Russia, I say, 
“Yes. Let's make him an example, but 
not the way you want. Lets make him 
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an example to the rest of the world that 
we are tired of his duplicity and black- 
mail and that we refuse to be made 
suckers any longer!” 

Let us make an example of Tito to 
the rest of the world by showing that we 
want no part of his ways. It should be 
completely clear now that we could never 
depend upon him. 

Some persons attempt to explain and 
excuse Tito by saying that he is acting 
independently. But what difference 
does it make if he acts independently, 
when he independently enters into a 
military alliance with Communist Rus- 
sia—when he independently sides with 
Communist Russia? What kind of in- 
dependence is that? Communist inde- 
pendence? Certainly not anti-Commu- 
nist independence—and even hardly in- 
dependence from Communist Russia! 

Chapter 4, section 143, of the mutual 
security authorization bill provides that 
no assistance shall be furnished to Yugo- 
slavia unless it is found that, first, there 
has been no change in Yugoslav policies 
on which assistance has been furnished 
in the past; second, that Yugoslavia is 
independent of control by the Soviet 
Union; and third, that it is in the in- 
terest of the national security of the 
United States to continue furnishing as- 
sistance to Yugoslavia. 

Let us consider these point by point. 
The only way that it can be concluded 
that there has been no change in Yugo- 
slav policies is to conclude that all along 
Yugoslavia and Tito have really kept 
their sympathies with Communist Rus- 
sia. That is hardly a basis for continu- 
ing aid to Tito. 

Otherwise, how can we overlook the 
recent triumphal return of Tito to Com- 
munist Russia, and his statement that 
Yugoslavia and Communist Russia will 
stand side by side? If that is not a suffi- 
cient change from what some have con- 
tended was an independent Tito atti- 
tude, to stop assistance to Tito, then I 
do not know what is. 

As for whether Yugoslavia is inde- 
pendent of control by the Soviet Union, 
I say that is not necessarily the test. 
I say so because I predict that before too 
long the world may see Tito emerge as 
the chief international spokesman for 
the Communist world—perhaps even 
more powerful than the Russian leaders 
themselves. In that case it is idle to 
talk about independence of control by 
the Soviet Union. 

As for whether it is in the interest 
of the national security of the United 
States to continue furnishing assistance 
to Yugoslavia and Tito, I ask these ques- 
tions: Is it in the interest of American 
security to continue to pay blackmail to 
Tito? Is it in the interest of American 
security to show to other nations of the 
world that Tito’s blackmail and ultimate 
siding with Communist Russia are the 
effective way to saueeze the most out of 
the United States? I think the answers 
are clear. 

Now let us look at the statement of 
policy in the bill—that world peace and 
the security of the United States are in 
danger as long as international commu- 
nism and the nations it controls continue 
by military threats, economic pressure, 
and internal subversion, to attempt to 
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dominate peoples now free and inde- 
pendent, and continue to oppress peoples 
and nations once free, but now subject 
to Communist domination. 

What a mockery continued aid to Tito, 
that leader of international commu- 
nism—and perhaps in the not-too-dis- 
tant future the foremost leader of inter- 
national communism—is to the state- 
ment of policy of this bill. What a 
mockery does continued aid to Tito make 
of the phrase “military threats” in the 
statement of policy, when Tito has just 
recently proclaimed that Yugoslavia will 
fight alongside Communist Russia in the 
event of war. What a mockery is the 
reference to “economic pressure,” when 
that is exactly what Tito is doing to us 
with his blackmail. What a mockery 
when Tito himself has enslaved to Com- 
munist domination the once free people 
of Yugoslavia, and has recently reaf- 
firmed his adherence and allegiance to 
that Communist enslavement. 

Mr. President, in all good conscience to 
the people of my country—in all good 
conscience to my country—I cannot go 
along with continued payment of black- 
mail to Tito, and especially in the face of 
the clear manner in which he has re- 
cently wedded himself and Yugoslavia to 
Communist Russia and to her causes, 
aims, and objectives. 

In a struggle for personal power, Tito 
broke with Stalin and Molotov over per- 
sonal greed—but not over Communist 
principles. Now that Khrushchev and 
Bulganin have snuggled up to him and 
pampered his vanity, he visions himself 
as the future senior partner in the Com- 
munist ruling clique, jubilantly returns 
to the fold, not having for a second for- 
saken Communist principles. 

Tito is no neutralist. Tito is a Com- 
munist, tied lock, stock, and barrel to the 
Kremlin, despite all his two-faced talk 
about independence. And the sooner we 
recognize it the sooner we keep the faith 
with the American people. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield to me? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I am very 
glad to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I wish to pay my trib- 
ute to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Maine for her very courageous and 
clear-cut statement outlining her belief 
in regard to what our policy toward Tito 
and Yugoslavia should be. She has 
spoken words of wisdom which all the 
American people should heed. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire. I wish to state that he, 
Himself, has led the way in the matter 
of the proper position for us to take re- 
garding aid to Yugoslavia. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
yield to me? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. 
glad to yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, in line 
with the remarks of the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], I wish to 
say that I appreciate very much, indeed, 
the excellent statement which has just 
been made by our distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Maine 
[Mrs. SMITH]. Once again she is right, 
and once again she has spoken words 
which the American people can clearly 
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understand. I know she has again been 
of very great aid to America. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Idaho is always cooperative and 
helpful in working on matters in which 
both he and I are interested, especially 
in connection with the Armed Services 
Committee and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
seck the floor; but before doing so, I wish 
to express my great admiration for the 
position taken by the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] and for the 
way in which she has stated it. 

Let me say to her that I believe the 
way in which she was presented the mat- 
ter this evening to the Senate will be a 
tower of strength in connection with 
what we are endeavoring to do in regard 
to this matter. I am very glad, indeed, 
to have had the privilege of hearing the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine 
speak. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont. As always, he is most 
generous and helpful in connection with 
all matters with which we are concerned. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the distinguished senior 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] on her 
remarks. I agree with her remarks and 
her conclusions, and I appreciate very 
much the statement she has made to the 
Senate today. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
gives me great courage to go on. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I have been very much 
impressed by the statement which has 
been made by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. I 
must say that as a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, I have not 
been impressed fully, at any rate, by the 
arguments of the State Department in 
regard to this issue. I think it con- 
stitutes a very grave problem which we 
are facing in the field of foreign policy. 
Although, as in the case of many public 
issues, undoubtedly there are two sides 
to it, I think it most important that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine 
has presented the issue so forthrightly 
to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I believe there is much 
danger that continued aid on our part 
to Yugoslavia may, in turn, encourage 
Communists in Italy or in France to say, 
“Well, look at Yugoslavia. She has a 
Marxian-Communist system, and is fol- 
lowing a policy parallel to that of the 
men in the Kremlin. But Yugoslavia 
is receiving aid from the United States. 
Therefore, what reason is there for us 
to vote anti-Communist? Obviously, we 
can continue to receive both economic 
aid and military aid from the United 
States, regardless of how we vote.” 

Mr. President, if the Kremlin is at- 
tempting further to deceive the West— 
as I believe those in the Kremlin are 
attempting to do—then I believe that 
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situation might encourage other satellite 
States—Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Czechoslovakia—while still main- 
taining Communist governments, to say, 
“Let us show just a little independence, 
as Tito has done, and in that case we 
can apply successfully for both arms aid 
and economic aid from the United 
States.” And the same argument might 
be made, namely, that we should supply 
both arms aid and economic aid to those 
Communist countries. 

Therefore, Mr. President, certainly the 
State Department has not fully answered 
those questions—at least, not to my sat- 
isfaction; and I think it very important 
that this issue be laid forthrightly be- 
fore the American people. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank my 
distinguished colleague, the minority 
leader, for his very generous words. I 
have not had the privilege of serving 
with him on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, but I have had the privilege of 
sitting with him at the table during 
meetings of the subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee dealing with 
foreign aid and State Department ap- 
propriations. I have found him well- 
informed, and have been delighted to go 
along with him on many issues. We are 
in complete agreement on the attitude of 
the Kremlin. I hope that before we are 
through we may know more about the 
question of where foreign aid should go, 
and where it should not go. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. I think there is 
one additional danger. It, too, is sub- 
ject to two interpretations. When we 
are dealing with the men in the Kremlin 
and with communism as a whole, all 
Americans must recognize as a fact that, 
as a part of their doctrine, it is funda- 
mental with them that they can cheat, 
deceive, and lie, so long as they achieve 
their ultimate objective. 

Some people have jumped to the con- 
clusion that because during the past few 
days the Communist Parties in France, 
Italy, the United States, and Great Brit- 
ain have been critical of Khrushchev 
and his downgrading of Stalin, they have 
thereby demonstrated a degree of inde- 
pendence in the Communist world. I 
submit that the situation might well be 
just the opposite. It may well be that 
a new party line has been sent out by 
the Kremlin to the Communist Parties 
in the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, to this effect: “As a 
part of our new foreign policy, show a 
little independence. We are going to 
encourage our other satellites to do so, 
in an attempt to deceive the western na- 
tions and cause them to let their guard 
down.” 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. The Senator 
from California is so right. I thank 
him. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 
Iv. INDIA 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, we 
are committed to the defense of the free 
world against Communist imperialism 
and colonialism. In that defense the key 
to the whole continent of Asia is the 
great new independent India. 
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A visit to that country last December 
sharpened my understanding and my 
apprehension as to its future. However, 
any of us can follow the trend of events 
in the news and many will come to much 
the same conclusions that I did in the 
course of a brief 15-day visit. 

That visit coincided with the last week 
of the tour of Bulganin and Khrushchev. 
I was present at the airfield when they 
took off for Afghanistan and home. I 
was able to observe at first hand the 
procedures by which these two Soviet 
officials were received, entertained, and 
speeded on their way. 

As at all their appearances, and there 
were many, the population was invited 
by every available means of communica- 
tion to be present at the places of meet- 
ing, speaking, and departing, and to be- 
come acquainted with the nation’s guests. 
Literally millions of the Indian popula- 
tion saw the Russians and heard transla- 
tions of their addresses. Incidentally, 
I have never heard a public address sys- 
tem as nearly technically perfect as was 
that at the airfield when they made their 
departure. Understanding neither Rus- 
sian nor the Indian language, into which 
the address was translated, I could not 
know what was being said, but what was 
said was said distinctly, clearly, and im- 
pressively. 

Thousands of people were brought to 
the airfield that morning in response to 
broadcast appeals and instructions made 
throughout the streets of Delhi. There 
was needed no exercise of government 
authority to bring them together. The 
people made a gala of the occasion, com- 
ing by all means of tran:portation— 
afoot, by bus, by car, by taxi, by horse- 
drawn vehicles, and even in bullock 
carts. Apparently, as on other similar 
occasions, people came in from the coun- 
try and camped out overnight. It was 
a moving spectacle. 

But to the Western visitor the spec- 
tacle was one that boded ill for the 
future of India. On almost every ap- 
pearance one or the other of the visitors 
said something that was not true and 
was obviously barefaced propaganda. 
Mr. Nehru picked up these misstate- 
ments as fast as they were offered and 
replied to and corrected them in the 
press. The difficulty is that millions of 
people saw and heard the visitors and 
only hundreds of thousands had access 
to the rebuttal. The net result must 
have been to leave the impression in the 
minds of the Indian citizens that their 
visitors were honored guests and bearers 
of sweetness and light. Is this a perma- 
nent deposit in the minds of the Indian 
citizens? Will that deposit remain as 
an effective element in the future of 
India? Mr. Nehru is anti-Communist 
in accordance with his own lights, but 
neither you nor I nor he will live forever. 

There may perhaps be some signif- 
icance in the fact that the Communist 
Party in India, according to latest infor- 
mation, is now directed to support the 
Congress Party instead of opposing it. 

There are, it seems to me, other dan- 
gerous influences leading toward new 
strength for communism in India. One 
of them is the series of 5-year plans of 


which the first was largely and wisely | 


devoted to the increase of food produc- 
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tion. In spite of careful explanations 
and arguments to the contrary, I con- 
tinue to fear that the second 5-year plan 
is directed toward an overindustrializa- 
tion of India. The danger here lies in 
the fact that India has a surplus working 
population. Industrialization is directed 
toward efficiency in production and the 
reduction of labor costs. What India 
needs is not labor saving, but labor utili- 
zation. That great country must find, 
I am convinced, a purely Indian solu- 
tion to its problem of food deficiency 
and labor surplus. The solutions which 
the Western World and the United 
States have found in industrialization 
will not apply in southern Asia. The 
pattern is not the economy of the United 
States or the forced industrialization of 
Russia or China. Following any of these 
lines will lead to unemployment, not em- 
ployment. Increases in unemployment 
will make the country susceptible to 
Communist penetration and ultimate 
control. This fear seems unjustified to 
those who are planning for the future of 
India. But they seem reasonable to 
anyone familiar with Western industrial 
history who remembers that it took much 
more than a century before the common 
man of Great Britain received any 
ponent at all from the industrial revolu- 
tion. 

These are dangers to India in the 
present situation. Having an interest in 
the freedom of the world, which includes 
the Continent of Asia, we have to con- 
sider certain things. Is there anything 
we can do to help in this situation? The 
first thing for us to do is completely to 
revise our attitude towards India and its 
people. We have, most importantly, to 
reject any attempt to compel that coun- 
try to accept and follow our world 
leadership. To offer large measures of 
assistance in return for accepting our 
hegemony will result in complete failure 
of our purposes. 

Again, we must remember the prin- 
ciple stated earlier that we must know 
what other people are thinking about, 
what their ideals are, what their preju- 
dices are, and in the light of this knowl- 
edge, must see to it that we do not need- 
lessly stir them up. 

The most useful thing we can do in 
behalf of our endeavor to strengthen 
freedom is to direct our main efforts 
toward help in the fundamental re- 
quirements of the citizens of India, which 
are food, clothing, shelter, health, and 
education. 

In saying that, I am not suggesting 
that we feed them, clothe them, shelter 
them, and teach them. I am suggesting 
that we apply our resources of experi- 
ence and technical ability to assisting 
them in a cooperative effort to undertake 
these things for themselves. 

If we offer assistance in these funda- 
mentals, we will be engaged in a field of 
assistance where the Russians are not 
prepared to compete with us. There are, 
in addition, general policies in our as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries 
which apply in India as elsewhere. To 
those I will refer in a subsequent talk. 

Above all there should be a wide ex- 
tension of personal contacts between the 
Western people and particularly those 
of our own country and the people of 
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India. These personal contacts must be 
on the fundamental basis of the equality 
of human beings in the sight of God. 

In making those contacts the West- 
erner meets many puzzling problems. 
One of them is what seems to us a lim- 
ited view of the field of moral respon- 
sibilities. It seems to be no concern of 
the Indian that Communist imperialism 
is the greatest colonial empire-maker in 
the world today. So deeply engrained in 
the Indian consciousness is the problem 
of the color line that this new colonialism 
appears to him to be a matter of no 
concern so long as it is a tyranny of white 
people over white people. The dangers to 
people of all colors, races, creeds, and 
social institutions are not immediately 
apprehended since the color problem 
does not seem at the moment to be in- 
volved. The best contribution we can 
make to overcoming this curtain of mis- 
understanding between the East and the 
West is to revert to our own slow but 
continuous improvement in the relations 
between the white and colored people of 
our own country. 

Mr. President, let it be said that India 
is politically our equal among the na- 
tions. It surpasses us in population. It 
is inferior to us in area and resources. 
But politically it is our equal. This we 
must recognize in word, in action, and in 
our inmost thoughts if we are to main- 
tain such relations as well help to save 
Asia for freedom. 

In the first of this series of talks our 
national interest was defined in these 
terms: It “lies in so directing our words 
and our acts that we may help to organ- 
ize a world in which freedom, justice, and 
peace prevail, and which is the kind of 
a world we would bequeath to our chil- 
dren and grandchildren.” 

This is the national interest of India 
also. If we can speak and act with suffi- 
cient wisdom, we and they can work to- 
gether in a common cause. 

Mr. President, in closing, let me ex- 
press my regret at the way in which the 
intended visit of Mr. Nehru with our 
President has been canceled. The date 
set for that visit was from the 7th to the 
14th of July. It is understandable that 
the President's convalescence has made 
that date an inadvisable one. It is un- 
fortunate that practically simulta- 
neously it was announced that the Presi- 
dent would fly to the Conference of Pan- 
American Presidents in Panama on the 
21st. Taken alone this is an understand- 
able decision. Inevitably, however, it 
will be compared in the eyes and minds 
of the world with the decision to post- 
pone the visit with Mr. Nehru. 

The Conference of Pan-American 
Presidents is exceedingly important. It 
cannot, however, rank in importance 
with the necessity for a face-to-face 
conversation between our President and 
Mr. Nehru on which the whole fate of a 
great continent might well depend. Itis 
imperative, therefore, that negotiations 
for a later conference should be under- 
taken at once. That conference should 
not be deferred for months. Let the 
world have some indication, some assur- 
ance, that the significance of the oppor- 
tunity is recognized by us. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there are no other Senators who 
desire to address the Senate at this time, 
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I shall move that the Senate stand ad- 
journed until tomorrow, pursuant to the 
previous order entered. 

First, I wish again to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that we 
may have a very late session tomorrow 
evening. I should like the Recorp to 
show that fact, so that all Senators 
should cancel other engagements, be- 
cause we expect to have votes on the 
pending measure. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to repeat the statement 
which was made earlier today by the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. GEORGE]. Although 
there is quite a bit of classified material 
which could not be presented in the 
committee report on the pending bill— 
and I am sure Senators can well under- 
stand that fact—as the distinguished 
chairman of the committee has indi- 
cated, any Member of the Senate who 
desires to examine the confidential work- 
sheets which the committee itself had 
before it in the consideration of the bill, 
may do so by contacting the staff of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in the 
committee room, which is located just 
below us in the Capitol. Any Senator 
who desires to examine the records may 
do so. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 27, 1956, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2512) to 
amend the act of August 27, 1954, so as 
to provide for the erection of appropri- 
ate markers in national cemeteries to 
honor the memory of certain members 
of the Armed Forces who died or were 
killed while serving in such forces. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand 
adjourned until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
Thursday, June 28, 1956, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 27, 1956: 


5 POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 


ARKANSAS 

Smiley F. Buck, Altus, Ark., in place of 
O. C. Pitts, deceased. 

Herschel A. Webb, Beebe, Ark., in place of 
Sarah Abington, retired. 

William E. Place, Parkdale, Ark., in place 
of J. H. Nobles, retired. 


CALIFORNIA 

Willabelle F. Spafford, ested City, Calif., 
in place of J. E. Mixer, res! 

John W. Harding; Ukiah, Calif., in place of 
R. J. Cunningham, resigned. 
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Harry A. Smith, Williams, Calif., in place 
of M. N. Harlan, retired. . 
COLORADO 

Edward H. Hargraves, Creede, Colo., in place 
of P. A. Lemke, removed. 
Alvah L. Pearsall, Monte Vista, Colo., in 
place of J. D. Wilson, deceased. 
CONNECTICUT 
Joseph B. Raccone, Windsor Locks, Conn., 
in place of W. F. Rabbett, Jr., retired. 
FLORIDA 
Harry Beckner, Jr., Mango, Fla., in place 
of W. A. Lehmann, retired. 
John R. Higgins, Samoset, Fla., in place 
of W. D. Thomas, retired. 
GEORGIA 
Reita A. Williamson, Flintstone, Ga., in 
place of C. E. Rogers, resigned. 
Clara Jean S. Bentley, Palmetto, Ga. in 
place of E. B. Cotton, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
Raymond D. Manis, Ewing, Ill., in place of 
W. H. King, deceased. 
Stanley J. Fisher, Macomb III., in place of 
T. L. Roark, retired. 
IOWA 
Merle M. Funk, Monona, Iowa, in place of 
G. J. Carroll, removed, 
KANSAS 
Calvin C. Matteson, Manchester, Kans., in 
place of J. C. Swigart, retired. 
KENTUCKY 
Francis E. Ryan, Verona, Ky., in place of 
Mayro Hayden, resigned. 
LOUISIANA 
John W. Lewis, Jr., Alexandria, La., in 
place of J. L. Treadway, retired. 
MAINE 
Harold K. Joy, South Berwick, Maine, in 
place of J. P. Davis, deceased. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Cecil B. Wheeler, Jr., Berlin, Mass., in place 
of R. E. Taylor, deceased. 
Walter Rinki, Lunenburg, Mass., in place 
of E. A. Brown, resigned, 
MICHIGAN 


Frederick M. Davenport, Constantine, 
Mich., in place of E. L. Wittenberg, trans- 
ferred. 

Clark E. Nogle, Plainwell, Mich., in place 
of S. J. Doster, retired. 


MINNESOTA 
Maurice A. Walline, Starbuck, Minn., in 
place of D. R. Wollan, transferred. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Marvin L. Lindsey, Nettleton, Miss., in place 
of J. C. Young, transferred. 
MISSOURI 
Eugene H. Terry, Exeter, Mo., in place of 
E. L. Smithson, retired. 
DeRoy Frazee, Willow Springs, Mo., in place 
of J. W. Brown, Jr., resigned. 
NEVADA 
Virginia M. Rowe, Ruth, Ney. in place of 
I. W. Van Camp, deceased. 
NEW JERSEY 


Andree M. Schroeder, Lincoln Park, N. J., 
in place of F. W. Lyman, retired. 

Leora M. Wanamaker, Mahwah, N. J., in 
place of W. D. Finch, retired. 

Helen H. Stryker, Ringoes, N. J., in place of 
R. E. Berger, deceased. 

NEW YORK 

Donald J. Clark, Earlville, N. Y., in place of 
S. E. Morgan, resigned. 

Walter R. Ulmer, Treadwell, N. Y., in place 
of L. M. Oliver, retired. 

OHIO 


John R. Mericle, Bremen, Ohio, in place of 
C. T. Zwickel, retired. 
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Sam Verlenich, Jr., Warren, Ohio, in place 
of R. E. Schryver, retired. 


OKLAHOMA 


Jack H. Justice, Maysville, Okla., in place 

of B. C. Sparks, transferred. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Clark H. Freas, Falls, Pa., in place of B. M. 
Durland, retired. 

Albert F. Hilliard, Horsham, Pa., in place 
of W. S. Knipe, resigned. 

Claude B. Faust, Macungie, Pa., in place of 
F. E. Neumeyer, removed. 

Earl G. Smith, Mont Clare, Pa., in place of 
O. R. Miller, deceased. 

George Cassett, Somerset, Pa., in place of 
O. F. Sutliffe, removed. 

Herbert E. Readdy, Yeagertown, Pa., an 
place of E. L. Middleswarth, retired. 


PUERTO RICO 


Pablo Pedraza, Barranquitas, P. R., in place 
of Ricardo Pagan, retired. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bennett C. Bedenbaugh, Prosperity, S. C., 
in place of J. M. Bedenbaugh, retired. 


SOUTH DAKOTA . 
Lyman L. Bich, Cavour, S. Dak., in place 
of Josephine Tompers, deceased. 


George H. Pryde, Keystone, S. Dak., in 

place of J. L. Manion, retired. 
TENNESSEE 

Louis W. Oliver, Jr., Hendersonville, Tenn., 
in place of E. B. Weisiger, retired. 

Molly L. Casteel, Mosheim, Tenn., in place 
of L. F. Robinette, resigned. 

Carl A. Thompson, Pleasant Hill, Tenn, in 
place of L. C. Treadway, resigned. 

Luther L. Martin, Silver Point, Tenn. in 
place of A. H. Gill, transferred. 


„ VERMONT 
Carlton O. Tarbox, Orleans, Vt., in place of. 
C. E. Jenkins, retired. 


James H. Watson, Taftsville, Vt., In place 
of H, O. Dietrich, retired. 


VIRGINIA 

Harland B. Little, Jr., Blacksburg, Va., in 
place of W. W. Argabrite, resigned. 

James E. Brunner, Riner, Va., in place of 
G. J. Akers, retired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Arnold Grant Porterfield, Bluefield, W. Va., 
in place of M. S. Smith, resigned. 

Charles Manning Smith, Charles Town, 
W. Va., in place of T. T. Perry, Jr., retired. 

John Samuel Stewart, Hundred, W. Va., in 
place of A. F. Cole, retired. 


WISCONSIN 


Arthur J. Reeths, Marshfield, Wis., in place 
of T. F. McDonald, retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 27, 1956: 
POSTMASTER 
ALASKA 
Everett J. Wilde, College. 
Margaret P. Bohrer, Nome. 
June E. Hutchinson, Whittier. 
ARIZONA 
Ethel M. Green, Gila Bend. 
CALIFORNIA 
Clarence E. Farrin, Azusa. 
William H. O'Neill, Rosamond. 
Eugene P. Guenther, Shafter, 
Tlah M. Odem, Silverado. 
COLORADO 
Minta E. Gerry, Rangely. 
CONNECTICUT 
Camillo Altieri, Jr., Bantam. 
Frederick D. Parker, Clinton, 
DELAWARE 
Herbert C. Whitney, Magnolia, 
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GEORGIA 
James M. Cox, Whigham. 
IDAHO 
Martha W. Cook, Tetonia. 
INDIANA 
Robert M. Brett, Shoals. 
IOWA 
Gerald J. Andersen, Gilmore City. 
Donald G. Burt, Polk City. 
Earl E. Cowden, Sidney. 
KANSAS 
Bernice F. Harvey, Lenexa. 
Glen L. Jenkins, Reserve. 
Clarence M. McClelland, Studley. 
LOUISIANA 
Lottie E. Viguerie, Charenton. 
MAINE 
Everett A. Beal, Ellsworth Falls. 
Paul C. Shaver, Stockton Springs. 
MARYLAND 
Alfred C. Huffer, Jr., Boonsboro. 
Arthur F. Hightman, Brunswick. 
Edmund W. Rodgers, Glen Burnie. 
Stanley S. Sentman, Port Deposit. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Alfred E. Pineau, Westport Point. 
MICHIGAN 
Viberta M. Martin, Bancroft. 
Frank R. Sweeney, Bay City. 
Arthur J. Jackson, Benton Harbor. 
Charles A. Fisher, Bergland. 
Harriet H. Tuttle, Comstock, 
Carl R. Sterner, Dryden. 
DeRossa A. Essex, Essexville. 
Donald H. Hutchins, Glenn. 
Mary M. Schlichting, Haslett. 


Robert W. Dullinger, Hubbard Lake, 


Alfred J. Pini, Hubbell. 
Mason Holmes, Idlewild. 
Daniel G. Picot, Lexington. 
Arthur G. Jenkins, Livonia, 
Richard F. Minzey, McBain. 
John P. Danielson, Michigamme. 
Rolla B. Crandell, Northstar. 
William L. Osborne, Prescott. 
David L. Bellinger, Rosebush. 
William F. Kunst, St. Clair Shores. 
John E. Luttmann, Sturgis. 
Alice L. Thompson, Trout Creek. 
Burr D. Eveleth, Jr., Ubly. 
Alice R. Cox, Willis. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Alva G. Edmondson, Edwards. 
S. T. Gray, Jr., New Augusta. 
MONTANA 
Charles P. Rapos, Fallon. 
NEBRASKA 
Enoch D. Long, Chappell. 
Robert B. Shaw, Guide Rock. 
Gilbert R. Fletcher, Hoskins, 
Gerald E. Brown, Kenesaw. 
Joel A. Schleiger, Overton. 
Elmer R. Henkel, Ralston. 
Leland D. Dewitz, Wisner. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mary W. Britton, Westmoreland. 
NEW JERSEY 
Anita Grace King, Allenhurst. 
Francis J. Kiernan, Glen Ridge. 
Raymond F. Woolf, Kingston. 
Ralph F. Barra, Lake Hiawatha. 
Daniel M. McArdle, Passaic. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charles L. Alexander, Kings Mountain. 


Robert A. Liles, Lilesville. 
Ida R. Irvine, Tarheel. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Harold N. Gauthier, Williston. 
OKLAHOMA 

Glenn M. Moore, Morris. 

Winslow W. Campbell, Stonewall. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
‘Thomas R. Lostrick, Ernest. 
Rachel S. Rodgers, Hokendauqua. 
Irvin R. MacMullen, King of Prussia. 
William H. Hunsinger, Lattimer Mines, 
Dolores P. Mattichak, Lopez. 
Violet F. Neison, Minisink Hills. 
Catherine M. Viola, Morgan. 
Waldo L. Dyson, Sr., Pocono Pines. 
Kenneth E. West, Spring House. 
Paul E. Ness, Yoe. 
TENNESSEE 
Willie L. Newberry, Gleason. 
TEXAS 
Donald L. Morrison, Throckmorton, 
VERMONT 
Plorence H. Tute, Newport Center. 
VIRGINIA 
Robert J. Bradshaw, Rice. 
Ruth G. Walden, Saluda. 
WISCONSIN 
Helen J. Mayne, Browntown. 
Wallace Gordon Yadon, Delavan. 
Raiph A. Nelson, Superior. 
WYOMING 
I. Isabell Schwab, Hawk Springs. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
‘the Senate, June 27, 1956: 
POSTMASTER 


Narvol A. Randol to be postmaster at Cape 
Girardeau, in the State of Missouri. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1956 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, may the hours of this 
new day upon which we have entered be 
rich and radiant in the realization of Thy 
presence, Thy peace, and Thy power. 

Grant that, as the stewards of time and 
of talents, we may seek, in faithful serv- 
ice, to bring to fulfillment and fruition 
every noble aspiration and longing which 
Thou hast planted within our souls. 

We pray that when we are fearful for 
our safety and security and seem to be 
the victims of a conspiracy of evil cir- 
cumstances, we may lay hold of those 
moral resources which will make us equal 
to the demands of any occasion. 

Impart unto us a larger measure of the 
gifts of spiritual vision which will enable 
us to look beyond the present perils to 
Thy all-encompassing grace and good- 
ness, 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 10986. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes, 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill and requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. CHavez, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
RussELL, Mr. HILL, Mr. BYRD, Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, Mr. Young, and Mr. FLANDERS 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, Mr. STENNIS, the 
Senator from West Virginia, Mr. NEELY, 
and the Senator from South Dakota, Mr. 
Case, to the National Memorial Stadium 
Commission, authorized by Public Law 
523, 78th Congress. 


FREE OR REDUCED RATE TRANS- 
PORTATION TO MINISTERS OF 
RELIGION 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (S. 3149) to 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
in order to permit air carriers to grant 
free or reduced rate transportation to 
ministers of religion, with a House 
amendment thereto, insist on the House 
amendment and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Harris, CARLYLE, MACK 
of Illinois, WOLVERTON, and HinsHAw. 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL STADIUM 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 523, 78th Congress, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
National Memorial Stadium Commission 
the following Members on the part of the 
House: Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey; 
Mr. LANKFORDÐ, of Maryland; and Mr. 
Kearns, of Pennsylvania. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRI- 
: ATION BILL, 1957 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
10003) making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said 
District, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No, 2484) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10003) making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and 
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other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of said District, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 5, 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$1,813,950"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 632,515,750“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 7 and 16. 

Lovis C. RABAUT, 
Orro E. PASSMAN, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
EARL WILSON, 
BENJ. F. JAMES, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOHN STENNIS, 

JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

ALAN BIBLE, 

J. ALLEN FREAR, JR., 

EvERETT M. DIRKSEN, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 

J. GLENN BEALL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10003) making 
appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of said District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

FEDERAL PAYMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $1,813,950 
to the water fund instead of $1,613,950 as 
proposed by the House and $1,963,950 as 
proposed by the Senate. The conference 
committee has reduced the amount con- 
tained in the Senate approved bill from 
$350,000 to $200,000 as a Federal contribu- 
tion toward the construction of a fishway on 
the proposed Little Falls Dam. The confer- 
ence committee strongly believes that a fish- 
way should be constructed and urges the 
Corps of Engineers to make immediate pro- 
visions for the inclusion of this conserva- 
tion feature on the dam. It is the opinion 
of the committee that any funds in excess 
of the Federal contribution of $200,000 to 
construct a fishway in accordance with 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service cri- 
teria should come from the District of Co- 
lumbia water funds as previously author- 
ized and appropriated. 

OPERATING EXPENSES 


Amendment No, 2—Department of General 
Administration: Appropriates $3,475,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $3,425,000 
as proposed by the House. 
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Amendment No. 8—Regulatory agencies: 
Appropriates $1,058,440 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,053,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendments Nos. 4 and 5—Public schools: 
Appropriate $32,515,750 instead of $32,130,800 
as proposed by the House and $32,590,750 as 
proposed by the Senate; and delete lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate authorizing 
the transfer of $500,000 from the motor- 
vehicle parking fund to the general fund. 
The committee of conference is agreed that, 
in lieu of the $75,000 proposed by the Senate 
for a citywide school census, funds shall 
be made available for spot check censuses 
of schoolchildren in the budgeted amount of 
$3,256, and the public-school system is direct- 
ed to furnish upon request of the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations of the Congress such 
information as may be available from exist- 
ing school records. The committee of con- 
ference, in deleting the Senate proposal to 
transfer funds from the motor-vehicle park- 
ing fund to the general fund, has taken 
cognizance of the Washington regional mass 
transportation survey presently being made, 
It has also noted the large balance of funds 
accumulating in the motor-vehicle parking 
fund and suggests that the Commissioners 
begin planning for the immediate and proper 
utilization of the funds in accordance with 
the objectives of the act creating the fund. 

Amendment No. 6—Recreation Depart- 
ment: Appropriates $1,903,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $1,892,500 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 7—Department of Public 
Health: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 8—Department of Public 
Health: Appropriates $25,503,400 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $25,434,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 9—Office of Surveyor: 
Appropriates $170,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $164,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 10—Department of 
Licenses and Inspections: Appropriates 
$1,658,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $1,640,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 11 and 12—Department 
of Highways: Appropriate $6,535,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $6,485,000 as 
proposed by the House; and provide that 
of the sum appropriated $3,966,235 shall be 
derived from the highway fund as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $3,934,304 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No, 13— Department of Vehi- 
cles and Traffic: Appropriates $1,303,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $1,291,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 14—Department of Sani- 
tary Engineer: Appropriates $10,896,200 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $10,846,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 15—National Guard: Ap- 
propriates $136,500 as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $128,500 as proposed by the House, 

CAPITAL OUTLAY 

Amendment No. 16—Public building con- 
struction: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 17—Public building con- 
struction: Provides $348,900 for purchase of 
equipment for new school buildings as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $270,400 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 18 and 19—Public bulld- 
ing construction: Appropriate $6,221,700 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $5,200,000 
as proposed by the House; and provide that 
of the sum appropriated $3,160,700 shall not 
become available for expenditure until July 
1, 1957, as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $2,960,700 as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos, 20 and 21—Department 
of Highways: Appropriate $14,528,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $14,400,000 
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as proposed by the House; and provide that 
of the sum appropriated $14,128,000 shall be 
derived from the highway fund as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $14 million as pro- 
posed by the House. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No, 22: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House limiting the expenditure 
of funds for allowances for privately owned 
automobiles used for the performance of 
official duties. 

Amendment No. 23: Provides that the total 
expenditures for the payment of dues and 
expenses of attendance at meetings of or- 
ganizations shall not exceed $25,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $20,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Louis C. RABAUT, 
OTTO E. PASSMAN, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
EARL WILSON, 
BENJAMIN F, JAMES, 
JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 3 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 7: Page 15, line 
23, insert “not to exceed $1,200 for fire pre- 
vention and protective services rendered to 
Glenn Dale Hospital under conditions to be 
determined by the Commissioners.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 16: Page 28, line 
13, insert “new Health School for Crippled 


Children in the vicinity of 18th and Allison 
Streets NW.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
11319) making appropriations for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, certain 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, and civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2413) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11319) “making appropriations for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, and civil 
functions administered by the Department 
of the Army, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and for other purposes,” having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 8, and 9. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 6, 7, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$131,225,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$455,949,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. . 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 4, 5, 10, 
11, 12, 16, 17, and 18. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 
Louis C. RABAUT, 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
JoHN E. FOGARTY, 
JOHN J. RILEY, 

Jor L. EvINs, 
Epwarp P. BOŁAND, 
JAMES C. MURRAY, 
Don MAGNUSON, 
Bren F. JENSEN, 

H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 

T. MILLET HAND, 
JOHN TARER. 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
CARL. HAYDEN, 

Ricwarp B. RUSSELL, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
LISTER HILL, 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 

KARL E. MUNDT, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
HENRY C. DWORSHAK, 
ROBERT S. KERR. 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate on the bill (H. R. 11319) making ap- 
propriations for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, certain agencies of the Department 
of the Interior, and civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of the Army, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 


TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Office of the Secretary 
Southwestern Power Administration 


The conferees on the part of both Houses 
endorse the statements in the House report 
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concerning applications of preference cus- 
tomers for power and concerning service to 
the N. W. Electric Power Cooperative. The 
conferees also direct that up to $290,000 be 
used for construction of transmission facili- 
ties to servce Bentonville, Ark., referred to 
in the Senate report. In addition the con- 
ferees direct that the Central Electric Co- 
operative’s existing facilities for serving the 
Como Electric Distribution Cooperative and 
facilities for serving the Cuivre River Elec- 
tric Cooperative, when built, be included in 
Central's lease operating contract with the 
Southwestern Power Administration. This 
is in keeping with the desire of the conferees 
that facilities constructed by the generating 
and transmitting cooperatives subsequent to 
the date of the basic lease contracts should 
be considered for inclusion in the contracts. 
Bureau of Reclamation 
General Investigations 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 2: Appropriate 
$5,680,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $5,270,000 as proposed by the House, and 
provide that of this amount $4,970,000 shall 
be derived from the reclamation fund as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $4,560,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Construction and Rehabilitation 

Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $131,225,- 
500 instead of $125,900,000 as proposed by 
the House and $138,961,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The conferees are in agreement 
that the funds appropriated under this item 
shall be allocated in the following manner: 


Project or unit Budget [Conference 
estimate | allocation 

Gila project, Arizona 81, 077, 000 | $1,077,000 
Palo Verde diversion project, 

Arizona-California_______._-.- 3, 702,000 | 3, 702,000 
Parker-Davis project, Arizona- 

California-N ev; 312, 000 312, 000 

130, 000 130, 000 

20, 000 20, 009 

ee ESN ee 19, 393, 000 | 19, 393, 000 

Santabfaria project,California_ +4 171,000 | 6, 171, 000 

Solano project, allfornia 12, — poo 12, 200, 000 

Ventura project, California 2, 250, 000 

Collbran 1 175 Colorado 1.800 — 1. 000, 000 
3 Thompson proj 

— —ü— 530, 000 530, 000 

Michoud Plat ‘project, Idaho--| 2,480,000 | 2. 480, 000 
Minidoka project, North Side 

pumping division, Idaho 2,768,000 | 2, 768, 000 


5, 787,000 | 5, 787,000 
118, 000 118, 000 


Middle Rio A project, 


New Mexico. . 3, 500,000 | 3, 500, 000 
ashita Basin ject, 
500, 000 500, 000 
Oregon. 1,035,000 | 1, 035, 000 
Rogue "River Basin, Talent 
division, Oregon 2,400,000 | 2, 400, 000 
Savage Rapids a. fish pro- 
tection facilities, Oregon 208, 000 
Provo River project, Utah. 659, 000 659, 000 


Weber Basin project. Utah 
Chief Joseph am project, 
— Creek division, Wash- 


Yai project, Kennewick 
division, PW ashington 1,288,000 | 1,288,000 
ae project, Roza paeo 


Eden project, W yoming.: 
Shoshone project, W yomi: 


Project or unit Budget Conferenes 
estimate | allocation 
Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect—Continued 
Helena Valley unit, Mon- 
tana ss a A SN 500,000 | $1,750, 000 
Kirwin unit, Kansas. . 2, 058, 000 2,055,000 
Tone Marias unit, Mon- 
5 155, 000 115, 000 
owi G Creek unit, Wyoming-| 1,397,000 | 1,397,000 
Rapid Valley unit, South 
6 55, 000 55, 000 
rag ent unit, Nebraska 728, 000 728, 000 
neis unit, Colors 
— — 317,000 
3 division. 8,255,000 | 2, 755, 000 
Webster unit, , 000 540, 000 
Yellowtail unit, Montana- 
Wyoming 10, 850, 000 
Drainage and minor con- 
struction program 634, 000 634, 000 
Missouri River Basin in- 
vestigatlons 8,105,000 | 2. 879, 500 
Other department agencies. 2,700,000 | 2, 700, 000 
Total Missouri River 
. en 52, 732,000 | 35,049, 
Reduction due to available un- 
obligated balances_...-......_]_-...--..-.. —4, 425, 000 
Total construction and 
rehabilitation 150, 900, 000 131, 225, 500 


The conferees of both Houses are in agree- 
ment that no new contracts for construction 
of strictly irrigation features on any reclama- 
tion project shall be entered into where a re- 
payment contract is required, until such 
repayment contract has been executed. The 
only exception to be made to this policy will 
be for those projects involving public do- 
main lands. The agreement arrived at by 
the conferees on funds for the Colbran proj- 
ect and for Rehabilitation and betterment of 
existing projects is with the understanding 
that this policy will be applied by the De- 
partment. 

On the Helena Valley project, the con- 
ferees are in agreement that construction 
should not proceed until either a contract for 
municipal water supply or an additional con- 
tract with supplemental water users has been 
executed, 

With respect to the Provo River project, 
Utah, the conferees of both Houses are in 
agreement that $300,000 of prior year funds 
shall be used for the diversions of water into 
the Provo River and Deer Creek Reservoir by 
the most practical method. 

Investigations on the Oahe unit in the 
Missouri River Basin are to be completed 
within the total amount provided by the 
conferees for the Missouri River Basin in- 
vestigation program. 

Amendments Nos. 4 and 5: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 

Operation and Maintenance 

Amendment No. 6: Appropriates $27,- 
267,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $26,500,000 as proposed by the House. 

Upper Colorado River Basin Fund 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $13,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $6,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 8: Strikes out language 
as proposed by the Senate, providing that 
funds appropriated under the “Upper Colo- 
rado River Basin Fund” heading should be 
transferred to the heading “Construction and 
Rehabilitation, Bureau of Reclamation.” 


Administrative Provisions 

Amendment No. 9: Strikes out language 
proposed by the Senate providing for the 
construction of recreational facilities at rec- 
lamation reservoirs on a nonreimbursable 
basis. 

Amendments Nos. 10, 11, and 12: Reported 
in disagreement. With respect to amend- 
ment No. 11, which inserts Sonate language 
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concerning power facilities on the Trinity 
division, Central Valley project, the conferees 
of both Houses are in agreement that the 
provision has only one purpose, which is to 
increase the authorized power development 
from that of 233,000 kilowatts contained in 
the authorizing act (Public Law 386, 83d 
Cong.) to not to exceed approximately 400,- 
000 kilowatts. It is not the intent of the 
conferees to in any way affect the provisions 
of the authorizing act set out in the proviso 
in section 1, pertaining to the negotiations 
with a private utility in the area for the de- 


Budget estimate for 
fiscal year 1957 


State and project 
Construc- 
tion 


Willow Ranch Reservoir 
Arkansas: 

Arkansas River and tributaries, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma (emer- 
gency bank stabilization and 
channel rectifleution) 

oc Reservoir 


aioe AENT F 
1 and Barkman 
rk, and Tex 
and Black Ri 
Red River levees and bank stabi- 
lization below. Denison Dam, 
te Tex., and La 
le Rock Reservoir, Ark. and 
Missouri.) 


Hall Moon B Bay Har 

Hogan Reservoir.. 

Los Angeles and 
Harbors 


iver. pi 
Sacramento River and major and 

minor tributaries (active units) 
8 River deep water 


San Joaquin River, Stockton deep 
water channel 5 


ener ‘Thomaston 


Delaware River, Philadelphia to 
the sea. (See New Jersey.) 


ae 4 9 Bay, Del. 


Planning 
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velopment of the power facilities of the proj- 
ect. With respect to funds appropriated in 
the bill for the Central Valley project, the 
schedule presented in the budget justifica- 
tions shall not be considered as being amend- 
ed by this provision. 


TITLE II- ci FUNCTIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY 
Cemeterial Expenses 


Amendment No. 13: Appropriates $6,765,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$6,500,000 as proposed by the House. 


Conference allowance 


State and project 


Construc- 


tion Planning 


Florida: 
Apalachicola Bay: 


Island. 


Intracoastal Waterway, 


Bt. Petersburg Harbor 
Tampa Harbor: 


100, 000 || Georgia: 


and Georgia. (See A 


Jim Wood 
ida and Georgia. 


C: preteen s I: 
Carlyle Reservoir.. 


Channel, 


Rectification of dam 


Indiana: 
Evansville. --..-..... 
Little N River, 
Ind, (See Ilinois.) 
Mansfield Reservolr 


New Harmon 
Ind. (See IIIinols.) 
Towa: 


Little Sioux River 
Lock No. 


(a) Channel erden St. George 


(b) 6-foot channel at East- 
point and 9-foot channel 
and turning basin at 
Scipio Creex 

Appalachicols ‘River chann 
provement 
Central and southern Florida 


ve to Miami 
Jim Woodruff lock and dam, 
Florida and Georgia... 
St. Augustine Harbor 


: 30-, 34-, and 36- 
foot harbor channels. 


Buford Dam 
Columbia lock and dam, Alabama 


Fort Gaines lock and dam, Ala- 
oas and Georgia, (See Ala- 


bama.) 
Hartwell Reservoir, Ga. and S. CG. . 10,000, 000 
ruff lock and dam, Flor- 
(See Florida. ) 
Savannah Harbor 
Savannah River below Augusta 


25,000 || Hawaii: 
Kawathae Harbor 
130, 000 Nawiliwili Harbor 


Idaho: Columbia River, local protec- 
tion (Gustifieation reports) 


Clear Creek Drainage and Levee 
Hatte 
East St. Louis and vieinit. 
Hunt Drainage District and Lima 
Lake Drainage District 
Minois 5 Calumet-Sag 
part 1. 

Little Calumet River, III. and Ind. 
Mississippi River, between Mis- 
souri River and Minneapolis, 
Minn. (exclusive of St. Anthony 
Falls, Minn,, and lock 19 at Keo- 
kuk, Towa), in., lowa, and Mo.: 
ages 
Mississippi 855 between Ohio 
and Missouri Rivers, 


New D teen iil 
Ind 


enkel and Prairie 
du E Drainage and Levee 


Dis! 
Wood River Drainage and Levee 


27 


Markland locks and dam, Indiana, 

Kentucky, and Ohio.. 
Bridge, III. and 
Vincennes 


Coralville Reservotr. 


June 27 


Rivers and harbors and food control 
General Investigation 
Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $9,322,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$8,122,000 as proposed by the House, 
Construction, General 


Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $455,- 
949,500 instead of $422,034,000 as proposed 
by the House and $463,673,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The conferees are in agreement 
that the funds provided herein are to be 
allocated as follows: 


Budget estimate for 


fiscal year 1957 Conference allowance 


Construc- 


tion Planning 


Construe- 
tion 


445, 000 
8, 750, 000 |. 


200, 000 
1, 197, 000 
500, 000 
22, 000 
2, 500, 000 
4, 553, 000 


Jackson- 


ma.) 


III. and 


Ti. and 


Kansas City to omaha 
Omaha to Sioux City 


Budget estimate for 
fiscal year 1957 Conference 
State and project 
Coane: Planning 9 Planning 
lowa—Continued 
Missouri River, Kenslers Bend, 
Miners Bend, Nebr., to Sioux 
City, Iowa. (See Nebraska.) 
CP „000 }.---------| 8300, 000 


M — Island Levee District 
Louisa County 


Abula = 
Vober Towa River..-.--.--------- 
Kansas; 


Missouri River agricultural levees. 

Towa, Missouri, an 

Nebraska, (See lowa.) 
a 


888 


2 w 
S g 


Buckhorn Reservo; 

Catlettsburg - - 

Greenup locks 
tucky and Ohio 

Lock and dam 41. 

Barkley Dam (Lo 
land lock and dam), Kentucky 
and Tennessee 

Markland locks and dam, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, and Ohio, (See 


Indiana.) 
New Richmond lock and dams, 

Kentucky and Ohio 5 
nnr . 2 P SAES 50, 
sein h River Reservoir and chan- 


Louisiana: 
nares River and tributaries.-....-|-..........- 
you Segnette Waterway. 
ulf Intracoastal Waterway (New 
Oia District): 
(a) Plaquemine-Morgan City 
alternate route 
(b) Franklin Canal 
M mye ae River, Baton Rouge 
to Gulf exico. 


—— 


88 


9, 900, 000 
750, 000 


Mississippi River outlet . Sad PRES RY 
Ouachita and Black Rivers, Ark. 

and La, (See Arkansas.) 
Overton-Red River Waterway eae 
Red River levees below Denison 

* (See Arkansas.) 


Portsmouth Harbor, N. H., and 
ua River, Maine and 
nen Hampshire.) 


300, 000 }....... — 


nacostia River, D. C. and Md. 
(See District of Columbia.) 
9 Md., and Ridgeley, 


T „400,000 3, 100, 000 
Toland Waterway, Delaware 

River to Chesapeake Bay, Del. 

and Md. (See Delaware.) 

iiey E 
ER p E E A AE DEA 1,576,000 1, 5786, 000 

Bares Falls Reservolr - 1, 150, 000 „150, 000 
Boston Harbor, extension to 40- 

.... ĩᷣ . E ̃⅛˙ Xu —2 


Buffumville Reservoir 


Chatham Me ede. AS EA 167, 000 
East Brimfield Reservoir. 840,000 
Fall River Har I 500, 000 
Hodges Village Reservoir. bs 360, 000 
Mystic River, 35-foot 1, 500, 000 
Nantucket Harbor of Refuge 162, 000 
Newburyport Harbor 143, 000 
North Adams 2, 000, 000 
Revere Beach. 75, 000 
Town Rlxer 302, 000 
est Hill Reservoir. 
Ti 
gan: 
Au 5905 8 nn! E IAS UMS eA) ade AANA 
Battle Creek.. 


Black River 


allowance 
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State and project 


A 


boygan River and Harbor. 


Orat es 11 channels.. 
Harrisville Harbor. 


Houghton-Hancock Bridge. 
ae Austin Harbor 
naw River. 


Minnesota: age pavers of 1 


S. Dak., N. Dak., and Minn 
Missouri: 
8 edge Reservoir 


Cape 8 (Reach No. Zonly). 
ius River Drainage District... 
Kansas City, Kans, and Mo, 


Kansas.) 
e River agricultural levees, 
Iowa, K: 


ppi River between Ohio 
ouri Rivers, Il, and 
Mo. (See Illinois.) 

Missouri River, Kansas City to 
re tele eb SANE BECO 

Missouri River, Kansas City to 
Sioux City. (See Iowa.) 

Perry County Drainage and Levee 
Districts 1, 2, and 3 


(See 


Budget estimate for 


fiseal year 1057 


Construc- 


tion 


2, 000, 000 


Planning 


A es A ETA | 1 


ooo TS ES e 
Boies Rock Reservoir, Mo, and 
80 
5 lings 
Fort Peck Dam: Second power- 
TTT 
Nebraska; 
Missouri River agricultural levees, 
Jowa, Kansas, issouri, and 
Nebraska, (See Iowa.) 


Missouri River, Kenslers Bend, 

Miners weg) Nebr., to Sioux 
Ph tg Nebr., and S. Dak.. 
Jo; 


Waterloo. 
Nevada: 

Mathews Can: 

Pine Canyon 
New. Hampshire: 


on Reservoir 


Hopkinton-Everett Reservoir 


Otter Brook Reservoir 

Portsmouth Harbor, N. H., and 

888 River, Maine and 
New Jersey: 

Delaware River, Philadelphia to 
the sea, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey: Marcus Hook 
and Mantua Creek anchorages, 
New 8 and Pennsylvania 

Delaware River, Philadelphia to 
Trenton: Interim 35-foot project. 

No RA Le and New Jersey chan- 

Staten Island Rapid Transit 
Bridge, New York and New 
Jersey. (See New York.) 

New Mexico: 


838 F sak in 
Artesia. 


Chamita Reservoir (Abiquiu)... _. 
Los Esteros-Alamagordo Reser- 


voirs 
Two Rivers Reservoir. 
New York: 
Allegheny River Reservoir, N. V. 
and Pa, (See Pennsylvania.) 
Barcelona Harbor 
Black Rock and Tonawanda Har- 


bor (deepen channel to 21 ft ——7vj— 2 —————U—k.!ꝗ. 2-25. 


Enan Johnson City, and 

Great Lakes-Hudson River Water 
way: 13-foot depth through locks- 

Tones Inlet. 

New York and New Jersey Chan- 
nels. (See New Jersey.) 

8 arbor: Detached break- 

Staten A ana Rapid” at 
1 DON York and New 
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Conference allowance 


Construc- 
tion 


Planning 


—— —— 


1, 060, 000 
6, 000, 000 
3, 500, 000 


rvolr. . 9 


250, 000 


1, 030, 000 


275, 000 
1, 470, 000 


50, 000 


———— 
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Budget estimate for 
fiseal year 1957 


Conference allowance 


wider estimate for | Conference allowance 


cal year 1957 
State and project 


North Dakota: South Carolina—Continued 


Garrison Reservoir_...........-.--|$11, 300, 000 ... . 816, 000,000 0 bi Sas 5 Ga. and S. OC. 
Lower Heart Rixer . 800, 000 Cea .) 
Rod Rivero: b fle ae ares Sout akota; Reservoir.. 
S. Dak., and Minn. ‘(See Min- r ee 


n 
Ohio: 
* Harbor: East outer 
9 . Bridge % „ r r A a a "> 
8 — fress 3) FOR OU sue oe 
lon Reservolr -- 1,500,000 . „ Sioux Falls. 800 000 . 2800, 000 
Greenup lock and dam, Kentucky i 
and Ohio. (Seo Kentucky.) | [f [ Cheatham lock and dam . 2. 900, 000 a 
Markland lock and dam, Indiana, 6 AA ——— 50, 000 
5 and Ohio. (See In- Barkley Dam (Lower Cumber- 
diana. Jand lock and dam), Ky, and 
Muskingum River Reservoirs Tenn. (See Kentucky.) 
New Sum berana. 2 and dam, Memphis, Wolf River and Non- 
Ohio and West Virginia connah Creek 
New Richmond lock and dams, Old Hickory lock and dam 
riley cy Ohio. (See Ken- Texas: 


Toledo Harbor (removal of center 


Oklahoma: 
Arkansas River and tributaries, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. (See 


(a) Recreational facilities... 


TE 1 Highway Bridge at Wil- 5 
1 Site f 5 
ae "le ee (a) Channel in Colorado River ae 
Orego (Bay Cit rer channel. 20, 000 
. iver channel 2 
Ain plese. (o) * Bre ors 
Columbia River between Chinook ransas — $1, 000 
d Head of Sand Island, Oreg. Houston ship channel: 36- d 
ash 3 . TORO Pale mene 
en 
Medes Bend Dam 4, 000, 000 |........._} 4,000,000. 36, 000 
McKinney Bayou and Barkman Ba a seine re 
Creek, Ark. and Tex. (See 
sania a OEA esi oe Navarro Billa Reservoir 
gia avarro BO WON an pete eo lose 
Jonn Day k mington-seeet al EEANN Port Aransas-Corpus Christi 60, 000 
Johnson Greek 150, 000 . 150, 000 Waterway: 
Lower Columbia Birer r 34-foot Tule Lake Channel 
ments to existing works: Gr 
8 Beaver Drainage District. 36-foot channel. 
John ee istrict... Sonon to ee 
Drainag Di roctor Reservoir 
Nome 2 ae SN M Red River levees below Denison 


trict 
th) Multnomah County 
— District No.1 


Dam, (See Arkansas.) 
Sabine-Neches Waterway 
San Antonio 


* 
Utah: Salt Lake City 
Vermont: 
Ball Mountain Reservoir 
od if 


8851 serie 
MeN: 0 N 
ashington 


North Springfield Reservo 
Run os 


Was! 
Ski — eae 
Tillamook Bay and Bar (Bay 

Ocean Peninsula) . 1, 300, 000 
ee River, bank protec- 
enn 3900, 000 300, 000 . een) 1, 000, 000. 1, 000, 000 
Pennsylvan Virginian 

Ae River Reservoir, N. Y. Norfolk Harbor: Craney Island 
Aena — x 70 
Bor ge Reser vo . ge... „000,000 . 1, 000, 000 
e Lr (ACS ret eae 
Delaware R DaDa to e e Chesapeake Bay to Chinco- 

the sea, (See New Jersey.) vnein L Bt a E —. 200,000 
Delaware River, Philadelphia to a ands: a 

Trenton. (See New Jersey.) ristian: . 2,000 
Dyberry Reservoir ., ̃ ͤ K 2, 000 
Kettle Creek Reservoir Washington: 
Presque Isle Peninsula Bellingham Harbor 400, 000 
Prompton Reservoir Blaine Harbor 
. — 

Stillwater 


Resor voir 5 — 4 —— 4 —— r 
Swoyersville-Forty Fort 625, 000 


Rhode Island: 
B 


Oregon.) 
Columbia River between Chin- 


Sakonnet Harbor ook and Head of Sand Island, 


Oreg, and Wash. (See Oregon. 
ponty Sure 0460 1.000.600 ——.—. Columbia River- between Van. 
Channel Port Royal Sound to couver, Wash., and The Dalles, 
100 .. 401 000 ea ccc Sons ret. channel. (Sce Ore- 
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Badges a er Conference allowance Bodger 1 — 15 Conference allowance 
State and project State and project 
3 Planning n Planning * Planning Ny Planning 
Ww eee Conte Wisconsin: 

Eagle Gorge Reser vol 300, 000 5 Harbor: River chan- 
, r ee ee 8130, 000 $130, 000 
7. . DEE eS bee. Prairie du Chien Harbor 3 814,000 $14, 000 


Grays Harbor and Chehalis River 
Ice Harbor lock and dam 5, 000, 000 
John Day lock and dam, Oregon 

and Washington. (See Oregon.) 
Lower Columbia River levees at 

new locations: Washougal area 
MeNary lock and dam, Oregon 

and Washington. (See Oregon.) 


TTT 


Sbilshole Bay 

Stillaguamish River. 

The Dalles Dam, Oreg. and Wash. 
(See Oregon.) 

Willapa "River and Harbor and 


Wyoming: 
Jackson Hole 


Sheridan 
Local protection projects not requiring 
specific legislation 
Emergency bank protection. 
Snagging and clearing 
Projects deferred for restudy 
Small authorized projects 


Lower Columbia River fish-sanctuary 
program (Fish and Wildlife Service). 


1, 400, 000 


Le eee es ee | ee 120,000 
1 det aetna Tia A Nude Le —.5 total, construction, 
umber! K „an , / Ge | dct Ferd) 8 aene rna e Se td 416, 592, 000 | 6,095,000 |456, 387, 500 | 9, 562, 000 
W. Va. (See Maryland.) Reduction based on unobligated . 
Hildebrand lock and dam 2, 000, 000 - 2, 750, 000 Ae TTT Coe, (ee oe eee 10,000,000 
New Cumberland lock and dam, — — - —— — 
Ohio and West Virginia, (See Grand total, construction, 410, 592, 000 16, 095,000 446, 387, 500 | 9, 542, 000 
Ohio.) CONES . (422, 687, 000) (455, 949, 500) 
Summersville Reservoir_.......-..|----.------- ieee 100, 000 
Sutton Reservoir 4, 500, 000 |-..-.----- 4, 500, 000 |-.-----..- 


San Diego River and Mission Bay, Calif.: 
In view of the emergency conditions created 
by previous dredging work on this project, 
the conferees of both Houses are in agree- 
ment that the emergency work on the Fed- 
eral portion of the project be accomplished 
in fiscal year 1957, using available prior year 
funds, to permit local interests to proceed 
with their portion of the work as soon as 
possible. 

Central and Southern Florida: A total of 
$750,000 of the funds provided for this proj- 
ect are to be applied to repayment of ad- 
vances made by local interests. 

Missouri River, Omaha to Sioux City: As 
indicated in the House report, $250,000 of 
the funds provided for this project are to be 
used for bank stabilization work in Reach 4, 
Upper Little Sioux-Upper Blair. 

Overton-Red River Waterway: The con- 
ferees are in agreement that the funds pro- 
vided for this project should be used for 
study purposes only and that the action of 
the conferees in providing such funds does 
not imply commitment for construction of 
the project. 

McNary lock and dam, Oregon and Wash- 
ington: None of the funds provided for this 
project are to be used for the repayment of 
loans advanced in prior fiscal years. In view 
of the substantial unobligated prior year 
balances available to the corps and the au- 
thority which has been granted for the trans- 
fer of funds between projects on a permanent 
basis, the conferees are in agreement that 
there is no longer need to repay loans pre- 
viously advanced to this project. 

Amendments Nos. 16, 17, and 18: Reported 
in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 19: Provides that $2,500,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate be allocated 
for small authorized projects instead of 
$2,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No, 20: Strikes out House lan- 
guage prohibiting use of funds for planning 
and construction of the Wilkesboro Reser- 
voir, N. C. 


Operation and Maintenance, General 

Amendment No. 21: Appropriates $95,900,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$85,900,000 as proposed by the House. 

General Expenses 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $10,400,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$10,075,000 as proposed by the House. 


Flood Control, Mississippi River and 
Tributaries 
Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $62,791,- 

000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 

$56,030,000 as proposed by the House. 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Lovis C. RABAUT, 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
Joun J. RILEY, 
Joe L. EvINS, 
Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
JaMes C. MURRAY, 
Don MAGNUSON, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 
T. MILLET HAND, 
JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the budg- 
et estimates for the items covered by 
the bill total $818,501,000. As the bill 
passed the House, it carried appropria- 
tions totaling $790,758,000, which is 
$27,743,000 below the budget estimates. 
The Senate bill totaled $871,886,000, 
which is $53,385,000 more than the esti- 
mates and $81,128,000 more than the 
House bill. We were able in conference 
to obtain a figure of $856,727,000 which 
is $15,159,000 less than the total in the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. I desire to ask for clari- 
fication of the language which appears 
in the statement in connection with the 
execution of new contracts for construc- 
tion of strictly irrigation features on 
reclamation projects, the statement of 
the conferees being that no new con- 
struction contracts shall be entered into. 
Will the gentleman elaborate that state- 
ment with reference to projects now un- 
der construction and where multiple 
contracts are involved? 

Mr. CANNON. With respect to the 
language on page 4 in the managers’ 
statement restricting construction until 


repayment contracts are executed it is 
the intent of the conferees: 

First, that a new construction con- 
tract shall not be executed on either a 
going project or a new start where only 
irrigation features are involved unless 
the specific construction work involved 
is covered by a repayment contract, if 
such a contract is required. 

Second, where a project is already 
under construction and it involves more 
than one repayment contract, construc- 
tion may be started on each separate 
element when a repayment contract for 
that particular element is executed. 

Third, construction contracts now in 
effect shall not be discontinued. 

I trust that answers the gentleman's 
question. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some things that I feel bound to call at- 
tention to in connection with this bill. 
Perhaps, the House could not have done 
any better than it did because there were 
so many amendments submitted here on 
the floor and so many amendments 
added in the other body. 

The total amount of going work on 
the first of July next will be $2,736,- 
000,000. The total amount in this bill is 
$856,727,000, quite a large amount above 
what we have provided in previous days. 
The total number of projects making up 
that $2,736,000,000 is 142. 

Mr. DIES. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. DIES. Is the $2 billion the total 
cost of the projects? 

Mr. TABER. Of those that will be 
going before this bill starts. After the 
bill starts, there will be a total of $2 bil- 
lion more of projects, and with the $856 
million, that makes a total of $4,736,- 
000,000 of projects hanging out, and that 
is 5 years’ work for the engineers with 
the amount of money that was carried 
this year. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is this 
the bill about which the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] made the state- 
ment that they should make the bill as 
bad as they could? Is this the one? 

Mr. TABER. I did not hear him make 
that statement. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is in 
the Recorp. But, I do not know whether 
it applies to this bill or some other bill. 

Mr. TABER. I could not say. I did 
not hear it. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, I understood, and I read 
the speech of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, he said that they wanted to make 
it so bad that the country would revolt. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
they wanted to increase it. I understood 
that was the one. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I am going 
to insert in the Record the breakdown 
of the new starts. There were $4 which 
were recommended in the budget totaling 
$486,600,000. There were 16 added by 
the House totaling $477 million. In ad- 
dition, as the result of that addition and 
the Arkansas River proposition, there 
will be $700 million. There was added 
by the other body 36 new projects with a 
total cost of $311,600,000. The overall 
costs and the overall number of projects 
will be as follows: 

Two hundred and eighty-eight proj- 
ects hanging with an overall cost of $4,- 
711,500,000. 

I feel that I should call the attention of 
the Congress to this situation because we 
cannot go along continuing to pile up 
projects that are to be built and which 
are going to cost a tremendous amount 
of money and yet have the Nation land 
right side up. 

The merits of some of these projects 
I know are quite questionable. Many 
are put up by the engineers that way. 
In addition to that, the estimates of the 
engineers are almost never as high as 
the actual cost of the project before you 
get through with it. I do not want to be 
in the position of saying that we should 
not have what we need for some merito- 
rious flood-control project. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. TABER. On the other hand, I do 
feel that we must be more particular 
about these projects which are not sound 
and which are of a character that are 
just peddling money out of the Treasury. 
Iam going to put this table in the Recorp 
because I think it will be a little easier 
for the membership to see what has been 
done. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
include this table, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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(The table is as follows:) 


Corps of Engineers, Civil—Construction 
program 
[in millions} 


(1) Going work June 30, 1958. 


(2) New starts in 1957: 

(a) Recommended by P. 
n 

(b) Added by House 

(c) Added by Senate 


PORT = tao RNN = 
Add cost of Arkansas 
project. 


1 Does not include over $700 million to complete addi- 
tional authorized Arkansas River Basin comprehensive 
navigation projects, to which Dardanelle, Keystone, and 
Eufaula commit the United States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman was present the other day be- 
fore the Committee on Government 
Operations, and made a statement there 
as to our spending. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] was also 
present and made a statement. Did he 
not at that time say in substance that 
unless we stopped our spending the 
country was going to be financially 
ruined? 

Mr. TABER. I think he did. I do 
not think he has ever hesitated to say 
that, and I think I should say to the 
gentleman that I share his fears along 
that line. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But 
there is this difference, is there not? The 
gentleman from Missouri has voted for 
these bills and managed some of them 
on this floor; some of the appropria- 
tion bills of which he has been com- 
plaining before our committee. If the 
gentleman will permit me, I will put 
both of those statements in the RECORD 
at this point. I will put in the RECORD 
a transcript of that testimony. 

Mr. TABER. That is agreeable to me. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. I understood the gentle- 
man to say that experience shows that 
frequently the estimates made by the 
Corps of Engineers concerning the costs 
of some of these projects proved to be 
on the low side. : 

Mr. TABER. That has been the case 
too often. 

Mr. JONAS. In that connection we 
held some hearings last fall on power 
policies, and in connection with those 
hearings the committee on which I 
served received some testimony indicat- 
ing that a number of multiple-purpose 
dams constructed in the Southwest 
turned out to require the expenditure of 
50 to 55 percent more than originally es- 
timated. 

Mr. TABER. I would not confine it to 
the Southwest. From my experience, it 
has been general. 
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Mr. JONAS. I did not mean to con- 
fine it to one section. That was the only 
section to which the testimony applied. 
I just wondered if the gentleman from 
New York was aware of that. I am sure 
he is. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JONAS. When we consider esti- 
mates of $4 billion, we might well assume 
that before those projects are completed 
they might cost several billion dollars 
more? 

Mr.TABER. Yes. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BOLAND. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas] that we should not confine our 
criticism to the Corps of Engineers. We 
should criticize the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion which perhaps was the responsible 
party in the project of which you spoke. 
The record shows that the estimates have 
been rather on the low side more so in 
regard to the Bureau of Reclamation 
than the Corps cf Engineers. 

Mr. JONAS. I did not intend to criti- 
cize anybody. I am merely bringing to 
the attention of the House the fact that 
those low estimates have been made, and 
when we get through with the project it 
costs a great deal more than was esti- 
mated. 

Mr. BOLAND. I understand that but 
I wanted to get the record straight. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser] has 
again expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Public 
Works of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I was one of the conferees in the 
matter that is now before the House. 
I am not in complete agreement with 
this report, and I do share the concern 
of the distinguished chairman IMr. 
Cannon] and the ranking minority 
member [Mr. Taser] of the Appropria- 
tions Committee over the manner in 
which this Congress goes merrily on its 
way appropriating moneys for projects 
that have little economic justification. 
I find this to be particularly so with re- 
gard to some of the navigation projects. 
These projects are paid for by all of the 
people of the Nation and there is no re- 
turn to the Treasury by any of the water 
users. I have no problem with the main 
rivers of the Nation. But when we start 
to move in on some of the smaller trib- 
utaries and in localities where there is 
sufficient transportation via railroads 
and highways, we ought to take a good 
look at these particular projects. In 
my judgment, they are wasteful, un- 
economical and serve no good purpose. 
May I add that it is disappointing to me 
as it must be to other members of this 
committee to have many weeks of testi- 
mony in our hearings worked into what 
we thought was a good committee job, 
treated with so little regard on the other 
side of the Capitol. It appears that the 
Senate bill was loaded for compromise, 
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FLOOD CONTROL IN NEW ENGLAND 


Mr. Speaker, the adoption of the con- 
ference report by the House today will 
greatly accelerate completion of the pro- 
gram designed to give adequate flood 
protection to the Connecticut River 
Basin, where millions of dollars in dam- 
ages were inflicted by» the disastrous 
ficods of last August. 

Under this measure, $17,794,000 will be 
spent on flood- control projects, in addi- 
tion to the $28,329,000 urgent deficiency 
appropriation earlier in the year. I know 
that the people of New England are 
grateful for what this Congress has done 
for them so that they will have a meas- 
ure of protection against floods in the 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
printed in the Recor the following re- 
cent editorial in the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union concerning flood control: 

FLOOD CONTROL 

The Senate Appropriations Committee has 
voted to go along with substantially the 
same flood- control budget for New England 
that the House of Representatives approved. 
The program now goes before the full Sen- 
ate and it is not expected that the upper 
Chamber will alter the recommendations of 
the committee, but will vote for them as they 
stand, 

This is one of the best pieces of news for 
the New England region that has come out 
of the current session of Congress. What 
it boils down to is that Army Engineers will 
get more than $600 million to plan and build 
flood control, navigation, and power projects 
in the year starting July 1. The program 
that will be carried out according to present 
plans places almost total emphasis on flood 
control in the New England area, thus elim- 
inating most of the political controversy sur- 
rounding construction for power generation. 

With the anticipated Senate approval, Con- 
gress will have met the two main require- 
ments for the program on which New Eng- 
land has insisted since the disastrous hur- 
ricanes and floods of last summer and fall— 
adequate funds and prompt application. 
The appropriations involved will not solve 
our entire flood problem, but they will pay 
for a tremendously important major start 
on solving it by key construction at the 
points of greatest potential danger. The 
need for such construction is as immediate 
as tomorrow’s weather, and the relatively fast 
action Congress reflects recognition of that 
fact. The sooner flood control is started, 
the sooner it will be completed and the 
sooner New England will have the urgently 
needed measure of security that it affords. 

People in the Connecticut Valley and other 
affected areas are happy that the program 
will soon be underway in all likelihood. 
Their Representatives and Senators are to be 
commended for their excellent work in see- 
ing the legislation through. They did an 
outstanding job. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I askec the gentleman 
to yield for the purpose of inquiring 
about the amount the conference agreed 
to with reference to the general investi- 
gations. 

Mr. CANNON. It is included in the 
statement which has just been read. It 
is of course in the conference report, 
The final draft appropriates $9,322,000 
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proposed by the Senate instead of the 
$8,120,000 plus proposed by the House. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the total 
amount the Senate included? 

Mr.CANNON. The full amount of the 
Senate increase. 

Mr. HARRIS. I assume that the 
record that was made in the Senate with 
reference to the utilization of these 
funds stands in the conference report. 

Mr. CANNON. The conference report 
is final. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in mak- 
ing this increase in the allowance for 
survey by the Corps of Engineers, there 
is provision for a number of surveys on 
which testimony has been presented. 
In this connection, a situation has de- 
veloped concerning the authorized navi- 
gation project on the Ouachita River in 
Arkansas that should be reviewed and 
for which there is approved the neces- 
sary review resolution. The cost of this 
review survey is estimated to be $10,000 
and it is expected that the Corps of En- 
gineers will initiate this survey to deter- 
mine the advisability of relocating lock 
and dam No. 8 near Calion, Ark., with 
the funds provided for general investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first Senate amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to consider en bloc 
the amendments reported in technical 
disagreement, Senate amendments num- 
bered 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 16, 17, and 18. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 4: Page 6, line 24, 
insert “: Provided further, That not to ex- 
ceed $233,800 shall be available for the emer- 
gency protection of medicinal waters of Soap 
Lake, Wash., from irrigation operations of 
the Columbia Basin project, which amount 
beyond the ability of the water users to repay 
shall be repayable from surplus power reve- 
nues of Grand Coulee Dam.” 

Senate amendment No. 5: Page 7, line 5, 
insert “: Provided further, That not to ex- 
ceed $520,000 shall be available toward emer- 
gency rehabilitation of the works of the 
Hayden Lake unit, Rathdrum Prairie project, 
Idaho, to be repaid in full under conditions 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Senate amendment No. 10: Page 13, line 6, 
insert “Sums which have heretofore been ex- 
pended for construction purposes on the 
Boulder Canyon project from operation and 
maintenance appropriations and revenue re- 
ceipts shall be considered as having been 
advanced to the Colorado River dam fund 
and repaid to the Secretary of the Treasury 
as of May 31 of the same operating year.” 
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Senate amendment No. 11: Page 13, line 12, 
insert “Funds made available herein and 
hereafter to the Trinity division, Central Val- 
ley project, shall be available for the design 
and construction of power and hydraulic 
facilities totaling not to exceed approxi- 
mately 400,000 kilowatts.” 

Senate amendment No. 12: Page 13, line 17, 
insert “All funds expended for construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the 2,000- 
second-foot Wahluke siphon, Columbia Basin 
project, shall be reimbureable, but repayment 
of those parts thereof and of other expendi- 
tures for said project which the Secretary 
finds properly allocable to irrigable lands lo- 
cated on the Wahluke slope shall be deferred 
until they are no longer needed in connection 
with operations of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and have been irrigated.” 

Senate amendment No. 16: Page 17, line 24, 
insert “Provided further, That in view of the 
physical conditions that developed during 
construction which increased the cost of 
land acquisition beyond the legal authority 
of the city of Grand Forks to provide, the 
Chief of Engineers is authorized to expend 
for land acquisition not to exceed the sum of 
$100,000 of the amount herein appropriated 
for the Grand Forks unit of the Red River 
of the North project.” 

Senate amendment No. 17: Page 18, line 6, 
insert “: Provided further, That in lieu of 
protecting the Lewis and Clark Irrigation 
District, the sum of $1,935,00C of the funds 
herein or hereafter appropriated for the Gar- 
rison Dam and Reservoir project on the Mis- 
souri River shall be available for the pur- 
chase of lands and improvements in the 
Lewis and Clark Irrigation District, and the 
sum of $1,196,000 shall be available for the 
relocation of highways and utilities therein. 
The substitution of land acquisition for the 
protection shall be made and the Secretary 
of the Army shall acquire such land and 
improvements if all of the landowners, on or 
before June 30, 1957, have offered to sell their 
property on terms agreeable to said land- 
owners, and within the amount provided 
herein for such land acquisition.“ 

Senate amendment No. 18: Page 19, line 
19, insert “: Provided further, That in leu 
of protecting the east bottom of the Buford- 
Trenton Irrigation District, the sum of 
$1,341,891 of the funds herein or hereafter 
appropriated for the Garrison Dam and 
Reservoir project on the Missouri River shall 
be available for the purchase of lands and 
improvements in and contiguous to the 
Buford-Trenton Irrigation District, and not 
to exceed $2 million shall be available to the 
Corps of Engineers for protection of the in- 
take structure of the pumping plant in zero 
bottom and for the construction of bank 
protection to prevent erosior in the Missouri 
River adjacent to the Buford-Trenton irriga- 
tion project. The substitution of land ac- 
quisition for protection shall be made and 
the Secretary of the Army shall acquire such 
land and improvements if all of the land- 
owners, except the heirs of Louis Morin, Jr., 
on or before June 30, 1957, have offered to 
sell their property on the terms agreeable 
to said landowners, and within the amount 
provided for such land acquisition: Pro- 
vided, That the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, is authorized to acquire by 
condemnation proceedings, in the appropri- 
ate United States district court, the public- 
domain allotment of Louis Morin, Jr., now 
deceased, described as the west half south- 
west quarter, section 16, and the north half 
southeast quarter, section 17, township 153 
north, range 102 west, fifth principal me- 
ridian, North Dakota, in connection with the 
construction and operation of the Garrison 
Dam and Reservoir: Provided further, That 
in the event land acquisition is undertaken 
in lieu of protection of the east bottom, that 
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in recognition of the increased per acre an- 
nual operation and maintenance cost of the 
remaining lands in the Buford-Trenton Irri- 
gation District, the construction charge ob- 
ligation assignable to the remaining lands 
of said district pursuant to the act of Octo- 
ber 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1119), as amended, and 
the proposed contract between the United 
States and Buford-Trenton Irrigation Dis- 
trict, approved as to form February 23, 1955, 
shall be nonreimbursable, and the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized and directed to 
enter into a contract with the Buford-Tren- 
ton Irrigation District to transfer operation 
and maintenance responsibility for project 
works constructed by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for the benefit of the Buford-Trenton 
Irrigation District to such district: Provided 
further, That not to exceed.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, these are 
merely technical disagreements. I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to Senate amendments Nos. 4, 5, 
10, 11, 12, 16, 17, and 18 and concur 
therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


IMPROVED MARKET FACILITIES 
FOR PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rues, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 556, Rept. 
No. 2489), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4054) to encourage the improvement and 
development of marketing facilities for han- 
dling perishable agricultural commodities. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final pacsage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


PERMANENT APPOINTMENTS IN THE 
ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules reported the following 
privileged resolution (H, Res. 557, Rept. 
No. 2490), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11683) to authorize permanent appointments 
in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
and for other purposes. After general de- 
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bate, which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit, 


PROHIBITING SALE OF ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES ON AIRPLANES IN 
FLIGHT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 558, Rept. 
No. 2491), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8000) 
to amend section 610 of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938 to prohibit the serving of 
alcoholic beverages to airline passengers 
while in flight. 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


TO INCREASE BORROWING POWER 
OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPO- 
RATION 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H, Res. 559, Rept. 
No. 2492), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11132) to increase the borrowing power of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit, 


After general debate, which - 
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FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
OF SCHOOLS IN AREAS AFFECTED 
BY FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 560, Rept. 
No. 2493), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11695) to extend until June 30, 1958, the 
programs of financial assistance in the con- 
struction and operation of schools in areas 
affected by Federal activities under the pro- 
visions of Public Laws 815 and 874, 8ist 
Congress, and to make certain other changes 
in such provisions. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit, 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1957 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 10986) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? [After a pause. ] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. CANNON, MAHON, 
SHEPPARD, SIKES, NORRELL, WHITTEN, 
ANDREWS, RILEY, DEANE, FLOOD, TABER, 
WIGGLESWORTH, SCRIVNER, FORD, MILLER 
of Maryland, OsTERTAG, and Davis of 
Wisconsin. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 9720) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement related agencies, for the fiscal year ending proposed by the Senate instead of $35,000,000 
are as follows: = June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, sub- as proposed by the House. 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 2414) 


The committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9720) “making appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes,” having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

“That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 19, 26, 41, 43, 
45, and 48; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 5, 9, 10, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 23, 
24, 25, 30, 42, 46, and 47; and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,887,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,025,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$125,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$102,800,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $35,736,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 4, 11, 
18, 22, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
and 44. 

JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
A. M. FERNANDEZ, 
HENDERSON LANHAM, 
WINFIELD K. DENTON, 


T. MILLET HAND, 

BEN F. JENSEN, 

on the Part of the House. 
LISTER HILL, 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

JOHN STENNIS, 

EARLE C. CLEMENTS, 

EDWARD J. THYE, 

KARL E. MUNDT, 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
CHARLES E. POTTER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Managers 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate on the bill (H. R. 9720) making 
appropriations for the Departments of La- 
bor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 


mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Office of the Secretary 

Amendment No. 1—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $1,751,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $1,767,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Bureau of Labor Standards 

Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $155,900 
for the President’s Committee on Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $167,800 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 3—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $911,500 as proposed by the 
House instead of $960,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Bureau of Employment Security 

Amendment No. 4—Grants to States for 
unemployment compensation and employ- 
ment service administration: Reported in 
disagreement. 

Amendment No. 5—Salaries and expenses, 
Mexican farm-labor program: Appropriates 
$2,125,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of 1,888,000 as proposed by the House. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Amendment No. 6—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $6,887,000 instead of $6,687,000 
as proposed by the House and $7 million as 
proposed by the Senate. The increase of 
$200,000 over the House bill includes $150,- 
000 for a special survey of wages and hours 
in the retail trade and $50,000 for extension 
and improvement of the State-Federal pro- 
gram for the collection of injury-rate data. 
TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 

AND WELFARE 
Howard University 

Amendment No. 7—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $3,300,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $3,410,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8—Plans and specifica- 
tions: Deletes appropriation of $75,000 pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Office of Education 

Amendment No. 9—Promotion and further 
development of vocational education: Appro- 
priates $29,442,081 as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $29,267,081 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 10—Promotion and fur- 
ther development of vocational education: 
Provides that the apportionment to the 
States shall be computed on the basis of not 
to exceed $29,267,081 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $29,092,081 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 11—Promotion and fur- 
ther development of vocational education: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 12—Assistance for school 
construction: Increases the limitation on 
funds available for necessary expenses of 
technical services rendered by other agencies 
from $750,000 to $1,025,000 instead of $925,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $1,100,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 13—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $5,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $4,500,000 as proposed by 
the House. The conferees were agreed that 
none of these funds should be utilized to 
establish a library. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Amendment No. 14—Grants to States and 
other agencies: Appropriates $37,000,000 as 


Amendment No. 15—Grants to States and 
other agencies: Provides that $33,500,000 of 
the total appropriation shall be for voca- 
tional rehabilitation services under section 2 
of the Act as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $32,500,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 16—Grants to States and 
other agencies: Provides that $2,000,000 of 
the total appropriation shall be available for 
special projects under section 4 of the Act as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $1,000,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 17—Training and trainee- 
ships: Appropriates $2,950,000 as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $2,750,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 18—Training and trainee- 
ships: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 19—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $1,160,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $1,260,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 


Public Health Service 


Amendment No. 20: Authorizes payments, 
under certain circumstances, for expenses of 
schooling for dependents of Public Health 
Service personnel stationed in foreign coun- 
tries, in amounts not to exceed an average 
of $250 per student as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $300 per student as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 21: Authorizes the pay- 
ment of compensation to consultants or in- 
dividual scientists appointed for limited 
periods of time in any part of the Public 
Health Service at rates not to exceed $15,000 
per year as proposed by the Senate instead 
of limiting such authority to the National 
Institutes of Health as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 22: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 23—Assistance to States, 
general: Appropriates $16,461,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $14,186,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 24—Venereal diseases: 
Appropriates $4,140,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $3,640,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 25—Tuberculosis: Appro- 
priates $6,625,000 as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $6,375,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 26—Sanitary engineering 
activities: Appropriates $6,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $6,260,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 27—Grants for hospital 
construction: Appropriates $125,000,000 in- 
stead of $111,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $130,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 28—Grants for hospital 
construction: Provides that $102,800,000 of 
the total amount appropriated shall be for 
payments for hospitals and related facilities 
pursuant to part C of the Act instead of $88,- 
800,000 as proposed by the House and 8107. 
800,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 29—Hospitals and medical 
care: Appropriates $35,736,000 instead of 
#35,661,000 as proposed by the House and 
$35,811,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 30—Indian health activi- 
ties: Deletes authorization to transfer funds 
from this appropriation to other appropria- 
tions of the Public Health Service proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 31—National Cancer In- 
stitute: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 32—Mental health activi- 
ties: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 33—National Heart In- 
stitute: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 34—Dental health activi- 
ties: Reported in disagreement. 
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Amendment No. 35— Arthritis and meta- 
bolic disease activities: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 36—Microbiology activi- 
tles: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 37—Neurology and blind- 
ness activities: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 38—Construction of sur- 
gical facilities: Reported in disagreement. 


Social Security Administration 


Amendment Nos. 39 and 40—Salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 41—Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance: Deletes authorization to spend not to 
exceed $150,000 for research and development 
of automatic or electronic equipment pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 42—Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Public Assistance: Appropriates 
$1,748,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $1,698,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 43—Salaries and expenses, 
Children’s Bureau: Appropriates $1,822,000 
as proposed by the House instead of $1,922,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 44—Grants to States for 
maternal and child welfare: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 


TITLE II—NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
Amendment No. 45—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $8,951,500 as proposed by the 


House instead of $9,101,500 as proposed by 
the Senate. 


TITLE IV—NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
Amendment No. 46—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $460,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $435,000 as proposed by the 
House. 
TITLE V—RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
Amendment No. 47—Salaries and expenses, 
Railroad Retirement Board: Appropriates 
$7,000,000 to be derived from the railroad re- 
tlrement account as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $6,493,000 as proposed by the 
House, 
TITLE VI—FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
SERVICE 
Amendment No. 48—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $3,295,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $3,390,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 
JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
A. M. FERNANDEZ, 
HENDERSON LANHAM, 
WINFIELD K. DENTON, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
JOHN TABER, 
'T. MILLET HAND, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, to the 
best of my knowledge there is no serious 
disagreement among the managers on 
the part of the House regarding the 
‘appropriations carried in the conference 
report. The report and statement of the 
managers have both been in print for 2 
days and were both printed in the Recorp 
of proceedings last Monday so I shall not 
dwell on those items unless there are 
specific questions. 

I regret that there was serious disa- 
greement among the House conferees 
regarding the eight amendments of the 
Senate to the National Institutes of 
Health items. In fact the difference of 
opinion was so strong that it was not 
possible to reconcile these differences at 
the conference and so we have brought 
them back for a separate vote with no 
recommendation in the conference re- 
port. However, at the proper time I 
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shall offer a motion to recede and con- 
cur in each of these amendments. 

I would like to explain my reasons for 
taking the position I am taking on these 
amendments. Basic to my position is 
an opinion that I believe is shared by 
every Member of this House—that find- 
ing a cure to any one of these major 
crippling and killing diseases such as 
cancer, arthritis, heart diseases, mental 
diseases, multiple sclerosis, and the 
others would be worth many times the 
amount of money carried in either the 
House or the Senate bill. So, as I see 
it, the question is just this simple—How 
much can efficiently and effectively be 
spent? 

It was my opinion that the bill as it 
was reported by the subcommittee of 
which I have the honor to be chairman 
was a good bill for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. It represented the 
work and the carefully studied opinions 
of seven men who are real friends of 
the National Institutes and who thought 
they were providing all the financial 
support that could be efficiently and ef- 
fectively utilized. The full Committee 
on Appropriations did not change our 
figures and neither did the House. The 
8 amendments of the Senate increased 
the House bill a total of $48,912,000. 

Now I would like to go back and review 
what happened last year because up to 
this point the actions of the 2 years 
closely parallel each other. Last year 
our subcommittee, composed of the same 
seven members, recommended appropri- 
ations for the National Institutes total- 
ing $89,138,000. We went over the Pres- 
ident’s budget by a total of $7,870,000 
because we thought that much could be 
efficiently and effectively spent. As was 
the case this year, the full Committee on 
Appropriations and this House supported 
us all along the line and our recommen- 
dation was not changed until the bill 
went to the Senate where it was in- 
creased to $112,240,000 or an increase of 
$23 million over the House bill. 

It was my personal opinion, at that 
time, that the Senate figure last year was 
much too high and that there was grave 
danger of doing the program more harm 
than good by appropriating such a large 
increase. My personal opinion was 
backed up by the professional opinion 
of top doctors at the Institutes and as a 
result I spent a good many hours, as did 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] and other members of our sub- 
committee, in gathering facts, figures, 
and expert opinions with which to com- 
bat these amendments. We spent many 
hours in conferences with the Senate. 
It was almost a month from the time the 
bill was sent to conference until we were 
able to get the Senate to most reluctantly 
agree to give up two-thirds of their in- 
crease. 

It was only about 2 months after last 
year’s bill was passed that the top doc- 
tors at the National Institutes found 
they had been wrong and had underesti- 
mated the amounts that could be wisely 
used in the field of medical research. 
Two months after we were battling with 
the Senate to get them down from $112 
million to $97.5 million, these doctors 
were going to the Bureau of the Budget 
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justifying an appropriation of $126 mil- 
lion for 1957. 

To come back to the bill we now have 
under consideration—when it passed the 
Senate my first reaction was about the 
same as last year, that it was much too 
high and that such a sum of money was 
more than could be efficiently and effec- 
tively spent in view of the limited num- 
ber of trained people in these fields. 
Since the Senate passed the bill I have 
read and reread both the House and Sen- 
ate hearings and have discussed the mat- 
ter with leaders in this field both inside 
and outside the Federal Government, 
The Senate figures receive enthusiastic 
support from many of the very eminent 
men that I have talked with. I have not 
found one that wishes to be recorded in 
opposition. Most of these men, natu- 
rally, are doctors, and I was concerned 
that I might be getting a biased point of 
view, so before we went to conference I 
asked the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Folsom, for his opinions on the Senate 
increases. His reply left much to be de- 
sired by one interested in getting a 
straightforward expression of opinion, 
but it was very clear that he was not con- 
vinced that these figures were too high. 

Iam still not absolutely convinced that 
the House bill was not the better and 
wiser bill with respect to the National 
Institutes, but the more I have studied 
the matter and the more people I have 
talked to about it, the more I am con- 
vinced that a very reasonable doubt ex- 
ists. When there is such an obvious pos- 
sibility of alleviating human suffering 
and prolonging human life I am in favor 
of resolving our doubts on the side of op- 
timism regarding our research potential 
instead of on the side of economy. In 
view of the preponderance of opinion on 
the part of eminent medical men whose 
honesty and motives are above question, 
that the amount in the Senate bill can be 
well spent and will hasten the day when 
we get the answers to these dread dis- 
eases, I do not know how anyone can, in 
good conscience, vote for a lesser amount 
just for the sake of saving a few of the 
taxpayers’ dollars. I do not think these 
are the kind of dollars that the taxpayers 
want saved. 

Now, that is all I have to say with 
regard to my reasons for making the mo- 
tion to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendments on the National Institutes 
of Health items. I do want to mention 
one other thing just to establish legis- 
lative intent, and I want to emphasize 
it because it represents the thinking of 
all members of our subcommittee. That 
is, if we do agree to the Senate amend- 
ments, as I believe we certainly should, 
it is not a mandate to spend that amount 
of money come what may. We will ex- 
pect that no funds be spent on any proj- 
ect or activity unless there is reasonable 
assurance that it will further the well- 
established purposes of the national in- 
stitutes, and we will expect no fiscal 
maneuvering to obligate funds for activi- 
ties to be carried on in any year except 
1957. We will expect the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, the Director of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, and others responsible 
for these programs to spend the funds 
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for worthwhile projects and activities 
during the fiscal year 1957 and to. turn 
back funds at the end of the year rather 
than spend them for questionable pur- 
poses, 

Mr. Speaker, unless there are ques- 
tions, I move the previous question on the 
conference report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
nearly 8 years that I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I cannot recall a single 
instance in which I have voted against 
an appropriation for research which had 
for its purpose the improvement of the 
health of people of this country. I have 
consistently supported increased funds 
for research concerning heart ailments, 
cancer, infantile paralysis, multiple 
sclerosis, mental health, and many 
others. 

When the bill H. R. 9720, making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of La- 
bor, and Health, Education, and Welfare 
was approved by the House a few weeks 
ago, it carried an appropriation of some 
$135 million. There were no serious com- 
plaints at that time by any Member of 
the House that the bill failed to provide 
adequate funds to carry out programs 
already underway or to initiate new 
projects. Yet as the bill now comes to 
us from conference we find the Senate 
and House conferees have recommended 
the spending of approximately $184 mil- 
lion. That is an increase of nearly $49 
million, or approximately 47 percent. 

I can understand that the House 
committee might have underestimated 
spending needs by 2, 5, or even 10 per- 
cent; that a few essential research proj- 
ects might have been overlooked, any 
of which might require additional funds, 
but it is almost unbelievable that with 
adequate hearings the House committee 
should have underestimated actual needs 
so badly that funds had to be increased 
by $49 million. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] has quoted from hearings in the 
Senate which indicate that in some in- 
stances the increased funds are neither 
wanted nor needed. 

Mr. Speaker, I find it an exceedingly 
strange situation to have supported the 
appropriations committee in good faith 
only to find later that the committee, 
with the greatest of ease, accepts a 37- 
percent increase which, in the absence 
of an emergency, is an admission that it 
either was wrong in the first instance or 
is easily influenced by others. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 4: Page 5, line 4, 
insert “including purchasing and installing 
of air-conditioning equipment.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 11: Page 16, line 
22, after “year” insert “Provided further, 
That the amount of allotment which States 
and Territories are not prepared to use may 
be reapportioned among other States and 
Territories applying therefor for use in the 
programs for which the funds were originally 
apportioned.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 


. Senate amendment. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendement No. 18: Page 19, line 
23, after “$2,950,000”, insert “of which not 
less than $200,000 shall be available only for 
a prosthetics education program.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 22: Page 21, line 
3, after “annum”, insert “: Provided, That 
subsection (g) of section 208 of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended, is amended 
by striking out ‘$15,000’, and inserting in lieu 
there of ‘$20,000'.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagrement. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
next eight amendments all pertain to 
the Natiorial Institutes of Health, only 
dollar amounts being involved. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that 
amendments numbered 31 to 38, inclu- 
sive, be considered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 31: Page 28, line 
4, strike out 834,437,000“ and insert “$48,- 
432,000." 

Senate amendment No. 32: Page 28, line 
9, strike out 823,749,000“ and insert 835, 
197,000.” 

Senate amendment No. 33: Page 28, line 
13, strike out “$25,106,000” and insert 833. 
396.000.“ 

Senate amendment No. 34: Page 28, line 
17, strike out 83,471,000“ and insert 86.— 
026,000.“ 

Senate amendment No. 35: Page 28, line 
20, strike out 813,845,000“ and insert 815, 
885,000.” 

Senate amendment No. 36: Page 28, line 
24, strike out “$8,799,000” and insert “$13,- 
299,009.” 

Senate amendment No. 37: Page 29, line 
2, strike out “$14,196,000” and insert “$8,- 
650,000.” 

Senate amendment No. 38, line 3, insert 
“Construction of surgical facilities: For the 
construction and equipment of additional 
Clinical Center surgical facilities, National 
Institutes of Health, including the remodel- 
ing of existing surgical facilities, and for 
planning, architectural, and engineering 
services, $1,630,000.” 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

Mr. FOGARTY. This motion takes 
into consideration the amendments 
which the Clerk just read and which 
agree to the Senate figure, which is the 
higher figure between the House and the 
Senate for medical research, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the over- 
all increase in the figures contained here 
is $48,912,000. The House bill was $135 
million plus and the Senate figure was 
$184 million plus, an increase of about 
37 percent. 

Now, I favored, when the bill was be- 
fore the House, such additions as the 
House committee felt could be effectively 
and efficiently used. I do not under- 
stand that there is anything to change 
that situation. 

Now, I am just going to read a few 
things from an analysis that I have made 
of the hearings before the Senate. It 
appears that Senate committee may 
have accepted budget recommendation 
of National Advisory Cancer Council and 
then added to that sum (approximately 
$43 million) the amount of $5 million 
requested to expand work on steroid 
hormones. Attention is called to the 
testimony of Dr. Scheele appearing on 
page 542 of Senate hearings under the 
heading “Budget Process.” In his re- 
marks, Dr. Scheele gives impression that 
National Advisory Cancer Council has 
not viewed whole picture in arriving at 
its recommendation but is concerned 
only with its own field. Dr. Scheele says 
that programs of the National Institutes 
of Health are intertwined activities, that 
on one can stand by itself, that “there 
are certain impacts that these programs, 
if all are made very large, will have on 
total research manpower.” In other 
words, they do not have the manpower 
to do the job. 

I call attention to another one. On 
page 587 of the Senate hearings, Dr. 
Felix says that the National Institute 
of Mental Health can use the additional 
$2 billion granted by the House wisely 
and well. 

In reply to a question by Senator 
SMITH as to whether he could use more 
money wisely and well, he stated: 

If I were the whole National Institutes of 
Health and if I could command the services 
of all the scientists and professional people 
in the country for nothing but mental 
health, yes, I could, considerably more, * * * 
I think we are moving just about the speed 
that we should in order to build soundly. 


That is what he said. That is the head 
of the Institute. Yet the other body 
has provided $11.5 million more. That 
sounds ridiculous. 

With reference to the new tranquiliz- 
ing drugs, Senator HILL on page 601 of 
the Senate hearings stated: 

We have received reliable evidence that 
a minimum appropriation of $2 million for 
the coming year is necessary to do a proper 
evaluation and development job on the new 
drugs. 
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In his reply, Dr. Felix said: 

I have a report from the Joint Commission 
giving their estimate of cost as being in the 
order of $1 million per year at the beginning 
of the study. Possibly I shall have to re- 
quest additional funds for subsequent years. 


The Senate allowed $2 million any- 
way, or double what the doctor said he 
could use. 

Then I come to another item, that for 
the Heart Institute. Mind you, I am 
sympathetic to a reasonable amount that 
can properly be used, but I am not sym- 
pathetic to an amount that goes way 
beyond what can properly be used. 

I want to call your attention to a little 
of what was said there. At least twice, 
on page 636 and page 641 of the Senate 
hearings, Dr. Watt, the man in charge of 
that Institute, told the Senate commit- 
tee that there is a problem of competi- 
tion for manpower among the various 
institutes. He indicated that it would 
be difficult for them to use the amount 
$29,981,000 recommended by the ad- 
visory council. 

However, the other body allowed ap- 
proximately $3 million more than this 
figure. 

The Senate committee report states 
that the House committee heard testi- 
mony to the effect that while there is no 
immediate prospect of a major scien- 
tific breakthrough in heart research 
there is reason to believe that we could 
do something, and we did—$3 million 
above the budget. The Senate not only 
allowed what the advisory committee 
recommended but a $3 million fund for 
investigating breakthroughs, expecting 
that there can be major discoveries. 
There is no other testimony in the Sen- 
ate hearings to justify it. 

This whole picture is just like this: We 
are proceeding on the basis of turning 
these people in the National Institutes of 
Health loose with $184 million, an in- 
crease of $48 million, when I do not be- 
lieve under any circumstances they 
could use more than the House allowed 
them and they themselves say so. The 
House increased the appropriations $9 
million above the budget. The House 
went just as far as it thought they could 
use the money effectively and intelli- 
gently. 

The result of this is going to be that 
either there will be a great lot of un- 
expended balances at the end of the fis- 
cal year to come or they will have to pro- 
ceed—if they have told us the story cor- 
rectly as to the availability of scientists 
to work on it—with those who are not 
available in the better brackets of scien- 
tists and research people. Frankly, 
that is not the way I feel we should mect 
our responsibilities. For my own part, 
I cannot vote for those increases. I am 
not going to ask for a rollcall because I 
know it would put all the Members here 
on the spot, and I do not care to do that, 
but there is no merit in these increases. 
I do not believe the thing is good judg- 
ment from a legislative standpoint or 
from a health standpoint. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of the gentle- 
man’s explanation of the increases in 
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this bill, I want the record to show that 
I am opposed to it. 

Mr. TABER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, by way 
of résumé, the budget estimate on this 
item, as sent to us by the President 
through the Bureau of the Budget, was 
the largest for that purpose in the his- 
tory of the Congress. Every year we have 
increased this appropriation until today 
it has attained a percentage beyond that 
reached by any activity in any depart- 
ment of the Government in a like time. 

Now, as the House is generally aware, 
it has long been an unwritten rule of the 
Committee on Appropriations that the 
budget estimate is to be taken as the 
maximum and the efficiency of the sub- 
committee has been judged by—and the 
chairman of each subcommittee has for 
Many years prided himself on—the 
amount he was able to cut below the 
budget estimate. 

But, in recent years, we have had now 
and then chairmen of subcommittees 
who took the point of view that the 
budget estimate was the minimum—that 
it was the floor—and that they should 
increase the appropriation just as high 
as the situation permitted over the 
budget estimate. 

That is what has taken place this year, 
although the budget estimate for this 
purpose was the highest in the history of 
the Congress and although in keeping 
with the old custom, all of us expected 
a reduction below the estimate submitted 
by the President. To the astonishment, 
I think, of all conservative members of 
the committee, they not only gave the 
full budget estimate but they added a 
million dollars above the budget esti- 
mate. And then still more surprising, 
the Senate increased it $2 million more 
above the $1 million we added on this 
side. 

Now, my good friend the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarry] moves 
that we yield to the Senate and put in 
the full amount of the Senate increase 
aggregating $3 million above the Presi- 
dent’s request. And let me say, my 
friends, Iam going along with him. You 
know in a superheated, hysterically pres- 
sured atmosphere like this, nobody is go- 
ing to vote against home and mother 
and free beer—nobody is going to vote in 
favor of cancer and heart disease. The 
answer to that is a foregone conclusion. 

And I want to commend the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island on his modera- 
tion. He could have put over a Senate 
amendment for $50 million more just as 
easily as $3 million more. 

And in addition to that we are dealing 
here today with the most adroit and 
most effective lobby I have ever seen. 
Yesterday morning alone, between 8 and 
12 o’clock, noon, over 4,000 telegrams 
had come in, most of them demanding 
support of Mr. Fogarty. 

If Mr. Fogarty ever expects to run 
for President, now is the time. And if 
I or JOHN TABER ever expect to run for 
President, now is the time to forget it. 

You know, Mr. Speaker, there is no 
amount of money that would be too much 
for us to spend to exterminate disease. 
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You could not name any figure, in- 
cluding the entire contents of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, that would be too high 
a price to pay, if we could prevent or 
cure heart disaster or cancer. 

I have, through the years, and at 
every opportunity, urged ample and ade- 
quate appropriations for this purpose. 
But the unreasonable increase here pro- 
posed will in the end retard rather than 
aid the search. We have already given 
Mr. Focarty every dollar he requested. 
At his suggestion we added a million dol- 
lars to the budget estimate. Now the 
Senate proposes to add to that an 
amount which will almost double the 
money available for the coming year. 

As Mr. Taser has pointed out, no 
agency of the Government can effec- 
tively double its organizational activity 
in 1 year. As he well says, we can se- 
cure better results with a reasonable 
increase than with this abnormal infia- 
tion of the annual appropriation. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and eighty-one 
Members are present; not a quorum. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 76] 
Avery Gamble Thompson, 
Barden Lane La. 
Bell Morrison Thompson, 
Brownson O'Hara, Minn. Mich, 
Chatham Richards Thornberry 
Colmer Saylor Vursell 
Denton Scudder Wolcott 
Eberharter Shelley 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). On this rollcall 411 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
exceedingly that some of the Members 
were not here before the quorum call 
to listen to the discussion of this ques- 
tion by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER]. He presented one of the 
clearest, most convincing and best docu- 
mented discussions of this matter I have 
heard in recent years. 

But nobody listened to him. Even our 
able and aggressive Speaker was unable 
to maintain order. Nobody came to hear 
him and nobody listened. 

They came here to vote in response 
to the 25,000 lobbying telegrams, with- 
out stopping to consider the merits 
of the issue at all. Not telegrams from 
unbiased individuals. Not telegrams 
from patients. And not a single tele- 
gram out of the 25,000 from anyone who 
has been cured from cancer or heart 
disease. All of them from institutions 
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and organizations and their membership 
who will profit from the extra money 
provided in the Senate amendment. 

The exceptional attendance here on 
the fioor today is in response to the most 
prodigious lobbying stunt ever pulled off 
here in the House within my recollection, 

Mr. Speaker, it is easy to sense the 
tenor of the House. I have been here 
before. I know what is coming. My dis- 
tinguished and eloquent friend, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island (Mr. FOGARTY] 
is going to rise and plead with us, not to 
die; “Don’t die, don’t have cancer, don’t 
have heart disease, vote and be saved.” 
This extra money will wipe away all 
tears. It is as simple as that. How can 
you appeal to reason in an atmosphere 
like that? 

Mr. Speaker, in the early days, when 
the first railroad was built across the 
country, the movement of the trains was 
frequently interfered with by great herds 
of buffalo which crossed the track by the 
thousands and brought the locomotive 
to a stop. On one occasion as the train 
moved along, a buffalo bull stood in the 
center of the track and charged the en- 
gine head-on. The engineer said, “I ad- 
mire your courage but damn your judg- 
ment.” 

The gentleman from New York is to 
be commended for the position he has 
taken. But he and I know what is com- 
ing. 

For 10 years, we have appropriated an 
increasing amount every year and yet we 
are no nearer the solution of this tragic 
question than when we started. When 
the subcommittee reported this bill to the 
whole committee I asked Mr. FOGARTY, 
“Have you learned anything about the 
cause of cancer?” He said, “No.” I 
asked, “Have you learned how to avoid 
cancer?” He said, “No.” I asked, “Have 
you developed a cure for cancer?” And 
he said, “No.” That sums up the situ- 
ation. In 10 years, with an ever-increas- 
ing expenditure of money, they have dis- 
covered exactly nothing. I am in favor 
of continuing the search. We should not 
be discouraged. But we can do every- 
thing that can effectively be done with 
the million extra dollars the House has 
given Mr. Focarty. The Senate money 
is superfiuous. 

Read the testimony solicitously ad- 
duced in the hearings. Much of it reads 
like the testimonials from the medicine 
almanac that hung beside the kitchen 
door. And is about as pertinent. 

Note where they say, “There are men 
walking around who would not be living 
today if it were not for this expenditure.” 
No more misleading statement could be 
made. The only men who are living 
today are those who submitted to an op- 
eration in time; and we have known for 
50 years that if you cut it out in time 
it can be cured. But after infiltration, 
nothing can be done. And nothing has 
been done up to this time notwithstand- 
ing the millions spent in research. We 
are spending this money for research— 
to learn the cause of cancer, to find the 
cause of heart disease, to learn how to 
avoid them and how tocure them. And 
Mr. Focarty told the committee himself 
that nothing has been learned about the 
cause or cure of cancer or heart disease. 
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It was known that when the President 
of the United States was subject to heart 
disease, they carried around oxygen 
tanks to be used in event of an emer- 
gency. If these 10 years had taught us 
anything about the avoidance or cure of 
heart disease it would certainly have 
been used in his case. But notwith- 
standing the expenditure of these mil- 
lions they could not provide him with 
the slightest immunity. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a heartless disservice 
to the public to lead them to believe we 
are providing a cure for these dread 
diseases when, as a matter of fact, we are 
not making the slightest progress in the 
prevention or cure of either of them. 

Let us provide a reasonable amount 
for research, but let us not encourage 
depairing hope in order to go beyond 
that figure, when 10 years of research 
on cancer and heart disease have given 
us no new ground for hope on either of 
them. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major questions raised by the confer- 
ence report which we are now discuss- 
ing is the question of the appropriation 
to be given to the National Institute of 
Mental Health for the fiscal year 1957. 
My colleague [Mr. Focarty] has asked 
that we accept the figure of $35 million, 

In my opinion this figure is absolutely 
essential and to reduce it would be to 
cripple the entire program. As I am 
sure my colleagues in the House know, 
I have sponsored in the past legislation 
designed specifically to aid the States, 
within the framework of the Hill-Burton 
Act, in the construction of mental-health 
facilities to deal with the serious short- 
age which exists. Much to my regret and 
consternation, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare saw fit to re- 
port adversely on the bill which I intro- 
duced, basing its report on the fact that 
such facilities would come within the 
framework of the present Hill-Burton 
Act. The Department stated: 

Some question may be raised, however, as 
to whether the States, in general, are will- 
ing and ready to wisely utilize such funds, 
While the States and communities may not 
be providing mental or psychiatric facilities 
as rapidly as may be desirable, the basic 
problem is, in our opinion, one of appropri- 
ate education rather than legislation. Fur- 
ther, as the States more adequately fulfill 
their needs for general hospital facilities, in- 
creasing attention can be expected to prob- 
lems of the chronic diseases, mental diseases, 
and long-term patient care, 


I have not quoted this section of the 
report for the purpose of indicating that 
money is not needed for the Department, 
but rather because it is the duty of the 
Congress to inform the Department 
through the appropriation measure now 
before us, that this is a question not of 
education but of legislation. 

It need not be pointed out to you, Mr. 
Speaker, nor to my colleagues, that a 
great deal of attention has been given to 
the subject of mental illness, its inci- 
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dence in the community, the strain which 
it puts on the few facilities which exist 
for the care, treatment, and rehabilita- 
tion of its victims, and the great strides 
which are continually being made in 
finding drugs for its alleviation and cures 
for its elimination. It is for these rea- 
sons that progress must be made in the 
field of mental illness and that this par- 
ticular appropriation must be increased 
to the $35 million figure. 

I have laid stress upon this one pro- 
vision of the amendment because it is 
one in which I personally have taken an 
active interest. There are, however, 
many areas of Federal interest in our 
Nation’s health which are incorporated 
and reflected in this amendment. Fach 
and every one of them calls for an in- 
crease, to the level cf the Senate figure, 
of the appropriation to be granted by 
this act. 

My own interest in questions which 
bear on the health of our citizens 
prompts me to respectfully request of 
each and every Member of this body that 
he give due consideration to the necessity 
for the amounts which we are being 
asked to appropriate for the preservation 
of the health of our citizens and for the 
elimination of many dread diseases, 

It occurs to me that there is no greater 
cause to which each of us can devote his 
attention than that of the health of our 
citizens. 

I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to express my warm gratitude to 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty) for leading this fight for our 
medical research program. It will be 
a real tragedy if we today do not face 
up to the gravity of this issue and sup- 
ply the funds for this program. 

The National Institutes of Health are 
one of the finest activities of our Gov- 
ernment. With very modest funds, they 
are making contributions to medical 
science that are of enormous value. The 
tragedy is that—if they do not get the 
money to do this work—it will probably 
not be done. Every person in the United 
States has a stake in this issue. For in- 
stance, the National Institutes’ current 
work in early detection of cancer is one 
of the great medical achievements of the 
day. The research discoveries they are 
making promise a real break-through in 
the effort to achieve techniques of de- 
tection of internal cancer early enough 
for successful treatment to save lives, 

The money spent for research on dia- 
betes and arthritis in the last few years 
has made possible tremendous advances, 
for which the National Institute is re- 
sponsible. They are in process of devel- 
oping and evaluating new drugs for the 
treatment of these two terrible diseases, 
They are playing a vital and leading role 
in this research. To cripple this pro- 
gram, to lose momentum on this re- 
search, would be criminal folly. 

Mental illness is one of our great na- 
tional problems, yet we are doing far too 
little and every day the seriousness of 
the problem runs far ahead of our ef- 
forts in this field. The modest increase 
proposed here is not an expense—it is 
one of the greatest economies this House 
can achieve. 
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The same thing is true in case after 
case. Funds for dental research and for 
heart research are not expenses—in a 
broad national view they are economies 
that will pay for themselves many times 
over in plain dollars and cents. But 
more important, their value in the lives 
they will save, the needless suffering 
they will prevent—these are beyond cal- 
culation in money terms. 

Mr, Speaker, we are in a war. The 
National Institutes of Health are in the 
frontline and they are advancing all 
along the front. If they are to break 
through, if we are to win victory in this 
eternal fight against the killers of men, 
they must have support. They must 
have the sinews of war. 

The Hoover Commission task force has 
told us how little we are doing to fight 
this war. Our Nation today is conscious 
of the vital importance of scientific re- 
search to national welfare, yet less than 
5 cents out of every dollar of research 
funds in this great Nation as late as 1952 
was spent for medical research. The 
Hoover Commission task force further 
pointed out that the Government was 
the worst offender, that medical research 
fared even worse in its share of Govern- 
ment funds than in private research 
funds. We spend billions for guns, 
planes, atom bombs, yet we fail to supply 
the few millions needed for a real war 
against disease. 

Mr. Speaker, when we vote on this 
proposal, every one of us should, in his 
own conscience, face squarely the un- 
avoidable facts stated recently by the 
Surgeon General of the United States, 
“Our national research effort has not 
expanded enough to realize its full po- 
tential. Financial support has not kept 
pace with medical progress.” That is a 
serious indictment. We have the chance 
today to redeem ourselves and meet this 
challenge. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my distinguished 
colleague from Rhode Island on his 
amendment for more funds for research 
against cancer, heart diseases, mental 
illnesses, neurological diseases, arthri- 
tis, and metabolic diseases and blind- 
ness. These diseases are devilish 
scourges. Short of war, they are the 
greatest evils mankind has to endure. 
Funds offered now may save countless 
lives, for research will point the way both 
to the cause and the cure of these dread 
diseases. The moneys spent in this man- 
ner will be cheap indeed, when measured 
against the health and welfare of the 
people, and the loss in working time, 
payrolls and taxes when these diseases 
strike. 

Many good men and women have 
urged support of this amendment; 
many splendid welfare organizations, in- 
cluding the American Dental Associa- 
tion, New York State Society for Mental 
Health, the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation, National Mental Health 
Committee, Eastman Dental Dispensary, 
Second District Dental Society of Brook- 
lyn, the Brooklyn Association for Mental 
Health, Association for the Help of Re- 
tarded Children, Rochester School of 
Medicine Dentistry, the Dental Society 
of the State of New York, the Farmers 
Union, and others, 
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I was especially pleased to note that 
my very esteemed friend, Mrs. Albert D. 
Lasker, the chairman of the National 
Health Education Committee, is in the 
forefront of the fight for this amend- 
ment. She is a great humanitarian and 
I am pleased to call her my friend. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, you have just listened 
to a speech from one of the grand old 
men of the Congress, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. I have a 
great deal of admiration and respect for 
him. I do not know how long he has 
been here, but it is much longer than I 
have been here. I have only been here 
16 years, but he was here long, long be- 
fore I arrived. I have a great deal of 
respect and admiration for him. 

I suppose to some of you the speech he 
just made is a new one, but it is the 
same old story so far as I am concerned. 
I have been listening to that same speech 
for the last 10 years since I have been 
on this particular subcommittee. The 
gentleman from Missouri and I have 
never agreed on any of these items so 
far as research and public health are 
concerned in the 10 years that I have 
had the privilege of serving on this sub- 
committee—for 6 years as its chairman. 
I understand I have served longer on 
this subcommittee than any man in the 
House or in the other body who is in 
Congress at the present time. However, 
I do not think I should get excited about 
this matter because the House works its 
will and I am sure the majority will 
make the right decision regardless of 
what the gentleman from Missouri or I 
might say to you. 

Before I tell you some of the things 
that we hope can be accomplished with 
this additional money, I want to refer to 
@ statement made by the gentleman from 
Missouri. He just told you, and I do not 
know where he gets his information, but 
he has just made a very flat statement 
that no lives have been saved by what 
has been done in the past 10 years since 
the Federal Government has been in the 
field of appropriating money for medical 
research. That statement is just not 
true. It is not so. Some of the most 
eminent doctors, not here in Washing- 
ton, and not solely in this country, but 
some of the most eminent doctors in the 
world have appeared before our commit- 
tee to my knowledge for 10 years now. 
We have received the advice of men like 
Dr. Paul Dudley White, of Boston, who 
has taught more heart specialists in this 
country than any man living at the pres- 
ent time, and who is considered the lead- 
ing specialist in this country and in the 
world. When a man like that appears 
before our committee and gives us ad- 
vice on the basis of which we are asking 
you today to go along with the Senate 
figure, I think we should heed it. A man 
of that caliber and a man with that 
background knows much more about 
what is going on than I do or the gentle- 
man from Missouri knows as far as heart 
disease is concerned. Dr. Paul Dudley 
White is 100 percent for this motion 
which we are asking you to vote for to- 
day, to go along with the Senate figures. 

When we come to the field of cancer, we 
have men like Dr. Cornelius Rhoads, of 
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the Memorial Hospital in New York, the 
oldest cancer research institution in this 
country, who appeared before us and 
told us of the gains that have been made 
in curing cancer. Regardless of what 
the gentleman from Missouri says, I have 
to take the word of a man like Dr. 
Rhoades because he is an expert in that 
field. I am not an expert and neither is 
the gentleman from Missouri. But, 
when Dr. Rhoads appeared before our 
committee this year he gave us instance 
after instance of cures of cancer. For 
instance he said, “Cancer of the large 
intestine has improved tremendously in 
the cure rates. From a figure of 14 per- 
cent of all patients presented in the doc- 
tor’s office who could be cured by surgical 
treatment about 10 years ago, the figure 
has risen to 30 or 40 percent in the good 
hospitals equipped with these products of 
research. 

“For cancer of the neck of the womb, 
the figure for cure has risen from about 
22 percent to something over 40 percent 
in good clinics.” He also said, “In the 
case of cancer of the stomach, in the past 
10-year period, the cure rates have al- 
most tripled.” I say that is progress 
so far as I am concerned. When he 
made the flat statement before our com- 
mittee this year that 15,000 Americans 
this year are walking around in this 
country because of the work that we have 
done in the past 10 years, I am willing 
to take his statement because it has never 
been refuted by anyone who has engaged 
in that work and who is in the field. It 
has never been refuted by anyone of the 
prominence of Dr. Rhoads. 

Let me give you one example of a 
demonstration program that has been 
going on in Memphis, Tenn., for 2 years. 
It was a new approach to the discovery 
of cancer of the cervix in women. I had 
the pleasure of meeting the doctor that 
developed this new technique a few years 
ago when he was honored by the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. Because of his dis- 
covery itis the advice of all of these men 
who are experts in this field that cancer 
of the cervix in women will no longer be 
a problem as soon as this technique has 
been developed so that it can be given 
widespread application in our country. 

I do not know how much we have 
expended on cancer research. I do not 
care. I do not know whether it is $100 
million or $3 billion, but if any part of 
that was a help in finding this new tech- 
nique in diagnosing cancer in a stage 
early enough to cure 100 percent of can- 
cer of the cervix in women, every dime 
that we have expended has been well 
expended by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Dr. Sidney Farber, of the Children’s 
Hospital of Boston also appeared before 
our committee. He is an outstanding 
expert, not only in this country but in the 
world, in the field of leukemia which is 
cancer of the eam, especially in 
children. He was the man who 
pioneered in the use of antifolic com- 
pounds in the treatment of leukemia. 
He has used these compounds to treat 
one boy since 1947. He discovered their 
use in Boston, with the help of funds 
from this appropriation, if you please. 
As a result of that discovery, for the 
first time in medical history a young boy 
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afflicted with acute leukemia is still liv- 
ing after 10 years. How much is his 
life worth, Mr. Cannon? I do not know, 
but to me it is worth every dime we have 
put into these programs over the past 
10 years, 

We also had testimony from people in 
the mental health field, like Dr. William 
C. Menninger, of the Menninger Insti- 
tute in Topeka, Kans., which is training 
more psychiatrists. today than any other 
place in the world. He told us of the new 
advances that have been made in the 
drugs that have come out within the last 
2 years, with the help of some of our 
appropriations. He told us, and Dr. 
Kline, of New York State told us, that 
the discharges from mental institutions 
have increased 20 or 25 percent this past 
year because of the use of these new 
drugs. Ladies and gentlemen, I do not 
know what the cost has been for de- 
veloping those new drugs, but if it is 
doing that we are not spending enough, 
in my opinion, in that field. 

How many people two years ago would 
have paid any attention to me if I said 
at that time that we had some informa- 
tion from some of our leading experts 
in the field of polio that there might 
be developed a vaccine that would pre- 
vent polio? But that has happened, 
because of the program put on by the 
National Foundation, and also supported 
by the National Institutes of Health for 
which the appropriations we are now 
discussing are made. That vaccine now 
is being given to children and has proved 
to be 70 to 80 percent effective. The goal 
is to make it 100 percent effective. As 
a result of that discovery, the heartaches 
of mothers and fathers and the suffering 
of children, not only in this country but 
all over the world, will be relieved. I 
do not know how much money it cost to 
develop that vaccine, and I do not care. 
It is worth every dime that we have 
spent. 

How many people would have believed 
that the death rate from tuberculosis 
would be on the downgrade as far as it 
is now, 10 years ago when we were ap- 
pealing to you to appropriate funds for 
research on tuberculosis? TB hospitals 
and sanatoria are being closed all over 
the country because of some of the re- 
search work for which appropriations 
were recommended by this committee 
that you people have been good enough 
to vote for in the past. These appro- 
priations have made it possible to get 
these new drugs that are making possible 
the discharge and cure of people with 
tuberculosis at the present time. 

This year because of the discovery of a 
new drug, isoniazid, we are told that 
there is an excellent possibility that 
tuberculosis can be conquered just as 
we have conquered meningitis, typhus, 
diphtheria, and other dread diseases of 
the past. How much money this has 
cost I do not know, but those people in 
the sanatoria and other health insti- 
tutions, you can bet your bottom dollar, 
are asking you to vote to continue that 
type of research. 

I remember very well the leadership of 
Frank Keefe when he was chairman of 
this subcommittee in 1947. I worked 
with him to help in the development of 
the new drug that came out then, strep- 
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tomycin. It was of great value in the 
treatment of tuberculosis but the cost 
was prohibitive. It was a new drug. He 
and I got together and we agreed, and 
the committee agreed that we would go 
above and beyond the recommendation 
of the Bureau of the Budget and appro- 
priate $3 million to try to find a way to 
manufacture this new drug, streptomy- 
cin, synthetically. That would get it to 
the people of the country more quickly 
and more cheaply. I do not remember 
exact figures but I will give you round 
figures that will be illustrative of the 
range in price. At that time the drug 
might have cost $250 a gram. We were 
able to get the cost down to $10 a gram 
through the expenditure of that $3 mil- 
lion. 

The same year we acted on another 
matter. When we were told of the dis- 
covery of the application of sodium fluo- 
ride to children’s teeth for the preven- 
tion of dental caries to the extent of 50 
or 60 percent, we persuaded the Congress 
to appropriate $3 million to send demon- 
stration teams to every State in the 
Union to show the dentists how to apply 
this sodium fluoride properly to chil- 
dren's teeth. It was before the date of 
fluoridation of drinking water. As a 
result I do not know how much savings 
were brought about, but the beneficial 
results since it has been in effect have 
been astounding. 

A couple of years later when we were 
told about the use of these new wonder 
drugs ACTH and cortisone we asked you 
people again to appropriate more money 
than the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended. The cost of ACTH and corti- 
sone was prohibitive. We were hopeful 
that a way could be found to manufac- 
ture these substances synthetically. You 
appropriated about $3 million for this 
purpose. As a result not only is it now 
plentiful but ways have been found to 
administer it orally, it can be taken by 
mouth; and I can say to you without fear 
of contradiction that had it not been for 
the action taken by the House and the 
Senate many many lives would have been 
lost in the past 7 or 8 years through lack 
of ACTH and cortisone which we have in 
sufficient quantities at the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose but few Mem- 
bers would have paid any attention to me 
3 years ago had I said that for an expen- 
diture of $50,000 we would be able to find 
out what caused premature babies to be- 
come blind in early childhood. This is a 
disease they call retrolental fibroplasia. 
But the National Institutes of Health in 
Bethesda undertook a study of the prob- 
lem and through their work in several 
hospitals over the country we have been 
able, for an expenditure of between $40,- 
000 and $50,000, to determine the cause 
of this disease and learn how to prevent 
it. Today there is no reason in the 
world why any prematurely born child 
should become blind if the knowledge 
gained from this research is applied. 


The Clinical Center of the National In- 


-stitutes of Health cost $60 million to buy 


the land, draw the plans, build the build- 
ings and to equip them. But there is 
nothing Tike it in the world at the pres- 
ent time. Some of these discoveries are 
being made there. 
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We were told by Dr. Bailey, head of 
the Neurological Institute, of a young 
man referred to him by the University 
of Virginia. The young man had suf- 
fered from epilepsy since he was 5 years 
of age. He was 29 years old and had 
suffered an average of 5 seizures a day 
for 24 years. As far as modern medi- 
cine was concerned, there was not any- 
thing that could be done for him. He 
was referred to this new institute. As a 
result of a new type of operation that 
they performed this young man was ap- 
parently cured. He has not had a seizure 
in 2 years, and he has a job for the first 
time in his life. In addition to several 
cures they have effected through this 
operation, they have taken the damaged 
brain tissue that was removed, and by 
analyzing it have been able to find out 
for the first time in medical history what 
causes these seizures. It is due to the 
lack of a substance called glutamine. 
As a result of that discovery and because 
of the prohibitive cost of manufacturing 
the substance, 2 years ago we asked you 
to appropriate $750,000 to simplify the 
manufacture of the substance. There 
have been great gains during the past 
few years in the way of an understand- 
ing of this problem as far as medical 
research is concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on for hours 
and hours. Contrary to what any man 
or woman may say, gains have been 
made. I am not going to hazard a guess 
this afternoon as to how many of you 
would not be here today if we had not 
gone into this field 10 years ago. I only 
speak of the past 10 years because most 
of these institutes became law since 1946. 
The only one prior to that was the Can- 
cer Institute. But since 1946, we have 
established a Heart Institute, a Mental 
Health Institute, the Neurological and 
Blindness Institute, the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Institute, Microbiology In- 
stitute, and the Dental Institute. We 
have been supporting them year in and 
year out by almost a unanimous vote. 
The record is replete with the advances 
that have been made by medical sci- 
ence in general and these institutes in 
particular. 

Mr. Speaker, if we were here appeal- 
ing for these funds on the basis of a 
group of men who work for the Govern- 
ment alone, then I might say there would 
be some credence in the argument made 
by the gentleman from Missouri; but it is 
different when you call in some of these 
men I have mentioned who cannot be 
contradicted by the best in medicine in 
the world today and they give us their 
advice. We are only relaying to you 
today in this request the advice that 
was given to us in committee hearings 
by the top people in this field. If the 
gentleman from Missouri had sat in on 
only one hearing and had listened to 
just one word of that testimony from 
these eminent men that we have had 
the privilege of hearing, I am sure he 
would not have the thoughts he has in 
mind at the present time. 

In each of these fields there is a scien- 
tifically demonstrated need for the funds 
for which I speak today. 

In each of these fields there are solu- 
tions which are waiting on the work that 
can be done if we will provide the funds. 
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We are told sometimes that we must 
move at a measured pace—that a pro- 
gram of research to find the prevention 
and cure for disease must go along 
slowly. 

I need not say to you that death and 
disability make their own pace and speed. 
They do not accommodate themselves 
to the tempo we set for research. They 
strike swiftly and relentlessly. Our vote 
today is to declare if we are willing to 
meet them on their own terms and show 
the way to better health for the people 
of this Nation of ours. Our vote today 
will indicate whether or not we really 
intend to help those who so desperately 
need assistance—the sick and the poor. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot let this opportunity 
go by without recalling that it was my 
privilege for 6 years to serve with the late 
Honorable Frank Keefe, of Wisconsin, 
and for 2 years with the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] upon this 
particular subcommittee. In my opin- 
ion, Mr. Speaker, those two names 
should go down in history as Members of 
the House, as Members of the Congress, 
who have done more for the health of 
the people of America than any other 
two Members of Congress. 

Mr, CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, if Iam 
not mistaken, I heard the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri, chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, say in the well of the House that 
he was going to vote for the motion now 
being offered by the gentleman from 
Rhode Island. I think he should do so 
and that, most certainly, is the way I 
shall vote. Now, if Iam going to make a 
mistake today, I am going to make it 
on the side of liberality rather than on 
the side of parsimony. For the first 
time in history, our Government is now 
waging an all-out fight against the great 
killers of mankind, and I do not want 
to see that fight restricted in any way. 

It was not so many years ago that the 
Congress, appropriating funds for re- 
search into diseases of cattle and hogs, 
was loathe to vote substantial funds for 
research which might lead to discover- 
ies that would help people live healthier 
and longer lives.. Today, the United 
States leads the world in this approach 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarry] has been 
the legislative leader in a war against 
disease which gives promise of paying 
indescribable dividends. 

It has been stated that mental illness 
alone cost our Nation last year more 
than 52 ½ billion and there is an abund- 
ance of testimony on the part of the 
leading doctors and researchers that the 
additional funds now requested can be 
intelligently used. Just one visit to the 
National Institutes of Health at 
Bethesda will be convincing to anyone 
beset with doubt. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which has had 
such long experience in the study of these 
diseases to which the gentleman has re- 
ferred, I wish to say that as a member 
of that committee, former chairman of 
the committee, and now ranking Repub- 
lican member of the committee, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty] for the intense interest 
he has taken in this subject over a period 
of years. Iam certain that if and when 
he ever leaves this House it will be with 
a feeling of compensation, that exceeds 
in value any monetary compensation 
that he may have received, for the work 
that he has done that has been helpful 
in promoting the welfare and the health 
of thousands of our people. This House 
is fortunate in having within its mem- 
bership a man of his type and character 
that in the work of the Appropriations 
Committee puts heart and a humane 
touch into legislation and is willing to 
overlook strict adherence to a cold dollar 
mark, in order that the people of this 
Nation may have the health benefits that 
they are entitled to have. 

I am surprised at a remark the gen- 
tleman from Missouri made today. I 
think we were all rather surprised after 
hearing the argument that he made 
against the Fogarty amendment and 
then to hear his closing remark that 
notwithstanding the views he had ex- 
pressed he would vote in favor of the 
Fogarty amendment. It showed good 
judgment upon his part to at least 
vote for the amendment, even though he 
argued against its adoption. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I do not want to 
monopolize the limelight. Why does not 
the gentleman make some reference to 
the very conclusive argument made by 
his distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The gentleman 
from New York presented his views and 
he presented them in a logical, forceful, 
and intelligent way from his standpoint. 
But, I did not hear him say that he, 
notwithstanding his opposition to the 
amendment would cast his vote in favor 
of the amendment. I respect his sincer- 
ity even though I do not agree with his 
viewpoint. He was at least consistent. 

Mr. CANNON. Why delay the inevi- 
table by futile obstructive tactics. Twen- 
ty thousand telegrams cannot be wrong. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The argument 
that has been made by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Fogarty], is 
unanswerable. It was logical and sound. 
He well stated in a few words the won- 
derful and far-reaching results that have 
followed and will follow as a result of 
the appropriations heretofore made for 
research in the many serious diseases 
that strike down our people. 

I also wish to pay tribute to the in- 
terest that has also been taken by pri- 
vate citizens in this wonderful effort 
that is being made to find a solution 
and a remedy for the many diseases that 
have borne down so hard upon our peo- 
ple, and brought such distress to indi- 
viduals and families—no tribute could 
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be phrased in language too strong to ex- 
press as fully as we should the great as- 
sistance given by these private sources. 
In this category we are particularly in- 
debted to the fine service that has been 
rendered by Mrs. Albert D. Lasker over a 
period of many years. She has given 
willingly and unstintedly of her time 
and money to further this most worthy 
cause. 

The amendment is entitled to the 
unanimous support of this House. 

As part of my remarks I include a tele- 
gram I received from her and many 
others in support of the Fogarty amend- 
ment. They read as follows: 

New Tonk, N. Y., June 25, 1956, 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Washington, D. O. 

Won't you support JoHN Focarty’s amend- 
ment to H. R. 9720 to concur with Senate 
action for more funds for research against 
cancer, heart diseases, mental illnesses, 
neurological diseases, arthritis, and meta- 
bolic diseases, and blindness, which will be 
on the House floor on Wednesday, June 27. 
These additional funds can be intelligently 
used according to testimony of leading doc- 
tors and research workers before the House 
and Senate committees, and will help in 
making major break through against these 
killers and cripplers of our citizens, With 
best wishes, 

Mrs. ALBERT D. LASKER, 


Chairman, National Health Educa- 
tion Committee, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 25, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

A few weeks ago you were kind enough 
to write me when you received my book 
Every Other Bed. As you well know, that 
book is essentially a documented plea for 
greatly expanded Federal and State expendi- 
tures for psychiatric research and training. 
On Wednesday of this week Congressman- 
JoHN Focarty will go on the House floor to 
fight for acceptance of the Senate figure of 
$35 million for fiscal 1957 for the National 
Institute of Mental Health. The House 
conferees last Thursday refused to accede to 
the Senate figure holding to the earlier fig- 
ure of $23 million voted by the House in 
February. It is absolutely vital that the 
Senate increase of $12 million be retained. 
If it is not the entire research grant pro- 
gram of the NIMH, of which 85 percent goes 
to States, will be seriously crippled. Fur- 
thermore, the House figure will only provide 
for the training of 49 more psychiatrists in 
the coming year. A minuscule amount com- 
pared to the documented shortages of 
thousands of psychiatrists and allied per- 
sonnel, I therefore urge you strongly to 
support the full Senate figure of $35 million 
on Wednesday. This sum is a drop in the 
bucket when compared with the $711 million 
being spent by the States this year merely 
for care of the mentally ill, and the $650 
million being spent this year by the Veter- 
ans! Administration for hospital care of 
mentally ill veterans and for compensation 
to veterans disabled by mental illness. Last 
year mental illness cost this Nation 82½ 
billion. Is it too much to spend approxi- 
mately 1 percent of this enormous sum to 
find cures for this dread disease? If you 
have any questions or if you would like to 
notify me that you will support this item 
please communicate with me before Wednes- 


day. 
Respectfully, 
MIKE GORMAN, 


Executive Director, National Mental 
Health Committee, 
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Campgn, N. J., June 25, 1956. 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
On behalf of the New Jersey State Dental 
Society and its 3,100 members, I urge your 
support of resolution to be introduced by 
Congressman JoHN Focanrr on June 27 rela- 
tive to H. R. 9720 to increase new appropria- 
tion. 
JoHN G. Cann, 
Secretary, New Jersey Dental Society. 


AtLanric Crry, N. J. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Dee disappointed in House refusal to ac- 
cept ate figure $35 million for National 
Institute of Mental Health disregarding tes- 
timony of nationally renowned psychiatrists 
before Senate and House committees. We 
urge full support of $35 million which Sen- 
ate and psychiatrists in their best judgment 
regarded necessary to promote national 
mental health for coming year. 
ATLANTIC COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
FOR MENTAL HEALTH, 
Mrs. H. A. Dean, Executive Secretary. 


New Yorks, N. Y., June 25, 1956. 
Hon, CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The arthritis and rheumatism foundation 
urges your support of Fogarty's amendment 
to H. R. 9720 to increase by 848 million 
funds for research for the institute of ar- 
thritis and metabolic diseases and other 
institutes of health. Research is the key to 
the cause and cure of arthritis and of other 
forms of rheumatic disease which afflict more 
than 10 million of our population. Any 
amount spent for this is cheap, measured in 
probable results whether in terms of health 
and welfare of the people or loss in working 
time, payrolls, and taxes. 

Gen. GEORGE C. KENNEY, 
President, 


Curcaco, ILL., June 25, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The 85,000 members of the American Den- 
tal Association urgently enlist your support 
of Representative JOHN E. Focartry’s motion 
that the House of Representatives concur 
with the Senate on H. R. 9720, the appro- 
priations for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The association has 
been informed that Representative Focarty 
will present his motion to the House on 
Wednesday, June 27. The American Dental 
Association has given its full support to the 
Senate recommendation of $6,026,000 for 
dental research during fiscal 1957 and has 
completely justified that expenditure at 
hearings before the Appropriations Commit- 
tees. Your favorable vote on Representative 
Focarry’s motion will represent an inval- 
uable contribution to the improvement of 
the Nation's health. 

BERNARD C. KINGSBURY, 

President, American Dental Association. 


New York, N. Y., June 25, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We understand that on Wednesday Mr. 
Focarty will propose an important amend- 
ment to House Bill 9720 providing for 
urgently needed $48 million for Institutes 
of Health. Strongly hope that you will 
give your support to Mr. Focarry’s amend- 
ment. The need for funds for the National 
Heart Institute was testified to by the emi- 
nent cardiologists, Dr. Paul Dudley White of 
Boston, and Dr, Irving Wright of New York. 
The funds for research and training efforts 
are desperately needed and offer the principal 
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hope for conquering the major killing and 
crippling diseases. 

Mrs. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, 

Mrs. WENDELL WILLKIE. 

Maj. Gen. WILLIAM J. DONOVAN. 

EMERSON FOOTE, 

Campen, N. J. 
Hon. GHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In the name of all victims of cerebral palsy, 
we ask you to vote for H. R. 9720. Research 
on neurological diseases should be Increased. 

UNITED CEREBRAL PALSY, Inc, 
By Jos. PIERCE LODGE, Counsel, 


Jersey City, N. J., June 26, 1956, 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

In view of urgent need for adequate dental 
research funds, your support of H. R. 9720 is 
requested, 

M. M. MAXWELL, 
Dean, Seton Hall College of Dentistry. 
ROSELEE, N. J., June 26, 1956. 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Union County Dental Society of New 
Jersey, 250 members, urges approval of $6 
million for expanded dental research pro- 
gram. 

Dr. ALBERT W. THEURER, 
Secretary. 
‘TRENTON, N. J., June 26, 1956. 
CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge your support of Representative JOHN 
E. Forcarty’s motion that House of Repre- 
sentatives concur with Senate on the appro- 
priations for Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare contained in H. R. 9720. 

Dr. EARL G. LUDLAM, 
Chief, Bureau of General Health, 

New Jersey State Department of Health, 


PLAINFIELD, N, J., June 26, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.: 

The breakthrough in the fight against 
mental illness is closer each year. Research 
along with education is the answer. I hope 
you will personally vote in favor of the $35 
million appropriation for the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health as arrived at by the 
Senate for the coming year. This figure was 
supported by leading psychiatrists in testi- 
mony before both House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees. 

This money will bring many benefits in the 
battle against mental illness. The National 
Institute of Mental Health program should 
include attention to needed training pro- 
grams and to problems of juvenile delin- 
quency and old age. 

A few million dollars appropriated now 
may mean the savings of untold billions in 
national production in human suffering and 
in ultimate savings on mental hospitals 


support. 
Wurm H. Baumer, 
President, New Jersey Association 
jor Mental Health. 
Morristown, N. J., June 26, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, Capitol 
Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The 200 members of the New Jersey Neuro- 
psychiatric Association strongly urge you to 
vote for $35 million for National Institute 
of Mental Health for the coming year, Any 
figure below that recommended by the lead- 
ing psychiatrists of our country would be 
detrimental to the health of our citizens. 

EVELYN PARKER IVEY, 
President, 
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CoLLincswoon, N. J., June 25, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Southern Dental Society of New Jersey 
urges you to support Representative JOHN 
FocarTY’s motion to the House of Representa- 
tives that they concur with the Senate on 
the appropriation for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare contained 
in H. R. 9720. 
EUGENE W. ROBERTS, 
Secretary, Southern Dental Society 
of New Jersey. 


TEANECK, N. J., June 26, 1956. 
Representative CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge you to support H. R. 9720. This 
is an important health measure for the peo- 
ple of New Jersey and for our dental schools, 

W. A. WILSON, 
Dean, Fairleigh Dickinson School of 
Dentistry. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
compliment the gentleman from Rhode 
Island on a very fine, factual, and in- 
formative statement and associate my- 
self with his remarks. Although I have 
expressed myself many times that the 
American taxpayer must be given relief, 
I want to state that I am wholeheartedly 
in accord with Government spending for 
medical research. I know that many 
times it is the last $100 of the thousand 
dollar appropriation that has broken the 
case in finding the cure for one of the 
dread diseases that has killed so many 
people. As was the case with Dr. Salk, 
when it seemed that all expense had 
gone to naught, finally and at long last, 
the magic formula was discovered. 

As a result of the tremendous amount 
of money spent on tuberculosis, the dread 
killer, we know that today this enemy 
is well in hand and its depredations have 
been checked. Yellow fever, smallpox, 
malaria, and leprosy, all of these that 
once were fatal are now controllable. 

We are assured that in the foreseeable 
future, we shall have the magic bullet 
to destroy cancer and heart disease. 

The majority of patients in all hos- 
pitals in this Nation today are either in 
mental institutions or suffering from a 
disability induced by mental aberrations. 
This is an appalling thing and it is my 
earnest prayer that the time will soon be 
at hand, when we will have found a cure 
for whatever causes mental breakdown. 

This can only be accomplished through 
research research requires funds, and I 
am sure that the taxpayers of this Nation 
will not begrudge the appropriation of 
money which is so well spent. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the committee that 
has developed the legislation authorizing 
all of the health institutes, I simply re- 
peat in substance the statement made by 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON], with whom I 
have worked in developing that legisla- 
tion. 
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I want to make it a matter of record at 
this point that the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty] has on this 
day made one of the most challenging 
speeches in the interest of medical re- 
search it has ever been my pleasure or 
privilege to listen to. My thanks and my 
appreciation go to him for the great ef- 
fort he has put forth in this respect dur- 
ing the last decade. His dedicated and 
sustained interest over the years in ade- 
quate funds for research have produced 
results that are unprecedented. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor of serving on the Subcommittee on 
Health, Education, and Welfare with the 
able and honorable gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty]. Of course, 
no one can gild the lily. There isno man 
in this America of ours who has greater 
interest in the welfare of the people and 
in finding the cause and cure of these 
dread human diseases than has the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island IMr. 
FOGARTY]. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island 
Mr. Fogarty] has enumerated many in- 
stances where this program has done 
great good. I wish the gentleman had 
talked about the new technique of oper- 
ating on the brain, for epilepsy. I might 
say, as the gentleman knows is the fact, 
that many operations have been per- 
formed on epileptic patients and that 
over 50 percent of the patients have been 
totally cured, over 30 percent are helped, 
and the other 20 percent are not hurt in 
any way, shape, or form. That was de- 
veloped at the National Health Center in 
Bethesda under this program; is that 
not correct, Mr. FOGARTY ? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is true. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman and say I am in 
complete agreement with all he has said 
and that this program has done wonders 
for the suffering people of America, and 
that it will do more in the future. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would like to support the recommenda- 
tions made by the gentleman from Rhode 
Island. I think there has been no one in 
this House who has shown the interest 
in public health to the extent evidenced 
by the gentleman from Rhode Island 
over a period of years. What I like about 
his interest is that it is not merely in 
appropriations but it is a day after day 
and year after year interest in results. 
I feel confident that he will sincerely 
follow up the expenditure of the funds 
appropriated today to see that they are 
wisely made. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 39: 

Page 30, line 20, insert “and payments, not 
to exceed $3,800, to Bureau employees to 
reimburse such employees for expenses in- 
curred by reason of the failure to relocate 
the Bureau in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 40: 

On page 31, line 4, insert “: Provided fur- 
ther, That hereafter funds available for ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Bureau shall be 
available for payment of rent for quarters for 
district offices in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 44: 

Page 33, line 15, insert the following: 
“Provided further, That $1,000,000 of the 
amount available under section 502 (b) of 
such act shall be used only for special proj- 
ects for mentally retarded children.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 10766. An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of compensation for certain losses and 
damages caused by United States Armed 
Forces during World War II. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 3076. An act to provide for a continuing 
survey and special studies of sickness and 
disability in the United States, and for peri- 
odic reports of the results thereof, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 890) 
entitled “An act to extend and strengthen 
the Water Pollution Control Act.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 
10003) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11319) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, certain agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and civil functions 
administered by the Department of the 
Army, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senator from Vermont, Mr. FLANDERS, 
has been excused as a conferee on the 
part of the Senate on H. R. 10986, en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes.” 


RETIRED PAY OF CERTAIN MEM- 


BERS OF THE FORMER LIGHT- 
HOUSE SERVICE 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 83) requesting the 


return of enrolled bill S. 3581 
Senate. T 


The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 


The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States is requested to return 
to the Senate the enrolled bill (S. 3581) to 
increase the retired pay of certain members 
of the former Lighthouse Service. If and 
when said bill is returned by the President, 
the action of. the Presiding Officers of the 
two Houses in signing said bill shall be 
deemed rescinded; and the Secretary of the 
Senate is authorized and directed, in the re- 
enrollment of said bill, to make the follow- 
ing corrections; On page 1 and in the table 
following line 7, strike out “January 20, 
1918” and insert June 20, 1918.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 


There was no objection. 
The Senate concurrent resolution was 
concurred in. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDMENT OF JAPANESE-AMERI- 
CAN EVACUATION CLAIMS ACT OF 
1948 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 7763) to 
amend the Japanese-American Evacua- 
tion Claims Act of 1948, as amended, to 
expedite the final determination of the 
claims, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after “award”, insert “in 
an amount not to exceed $100,000.” 

Page 5, line 2, after “award”, insert “in 
an amount not to exceed $100,000.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. MARTIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
explain the amendments? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I may say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that this 
matter was cleared with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Keatinc]. When 
the bill passed the House, it allowed the 
claimants to recover damages to any 
amount they could prove. The Senate 
amendment restricted it to $100,000. It 
is a limitation on the amount of recovery. 
Mr. MARTIN. It was cleared with the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FORRESTER. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


WILLIAM MARTIN 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 906) for 
the relief of William Martin, of Tok 
Junction, Alaska, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out 81, 135“ and insert 
“$1,080.” 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. MARTIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, these Senate amend- 
ments as well as the others have all been 
cleared with the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. They have all been ap- 
proved? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Yes. I may say 
to the gentleman that this is simply re- 
ducing an amount in a private bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CHARLES O. FERRY AND OTHERS 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 909) for 
the relief of Charles O. Ferry and other 
employees of the Alaska Road Commis- 
sion, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “$1,339” and insert 
“$1,239.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MR. AND MRS. CLARENCE M. 
AUGUSTINE 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1963) for 
the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
Augustine, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INCREASING RATES OF, AND LIBER- 
ALIZING THE BASIS FOR PAYMENT 
OF, NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED 
PENSION AND SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED COMPENSATION 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7886) to amend part III of Vet- 
erans’ Regulation No. 1 (a) to liberalize 
the basis for, and increase the monthly 
rates of, disability pension awards. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 7886, 
with Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read through section 1 of the bill. 

The Clerk will report the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment on page 1, line 3, 
insert: 

“TITLE I—NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED DISABILITY 
AND DEATH PENSION” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment on page 2, line 24, 
strike out the word “month”, the period, 
and the quotation mark and insert “month; 
and.” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment on page 3, line 1, 
insert: 

““(3) if the eligible person served outside 
the continental limits of the United States 
for a period of 30 days or more during the 
creditable period of service, the foregoing 
amounts of pension shall be increased by 
20 per centum.’” 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dorn of South 
Carolina to the committee amendment: On 
pago, 3, line 4, strike out “20” and insert 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment is self-ex- 
planatory. It only cuts the percentage 
in half with a total saving of approxi- 
mately $42 million annually. I hope the 
committee will adopt the amendment. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I yield, 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Can the gen- 
tleman tell us whether the VFW, the 
sponsors of this amendment, agreed to 
it? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Yes, 
they have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
well accepted principle of extra payment 
for extra performance, common even to 
a night shift differential, has been in- 
cluded in H. R. 7886. I strongly recom- 
mend this feature for the consideration 
and approval of my colleagues of the 
House. 

The principle of extra pay for hazard- 
ous duty or overseas service in time of 
war for military personnel and the prin- 
ciple of extra pay for overseas service for 
Federal civilian personnel is well estab- 
lished. 

Going back to World War I policies, 
when Congress authorized the issuance 
of adjusted service certificates as a bonus 
for World War I veterans, an extra 
amount was added for each day of over- 
seas service. 

In the State bonuses, the traditional 
pattern was for increased payment for 
overseas service. 

During World War II, Congress au- 
thorized extra overseas pay and also 
extra pay for hazardous duty involving 
flying, submarine duty, and the para- 
troops. During the Korean action, extra 
pay was authorized for personnel en- 
gaged in actual combat. This overseas 
differential is a standard procedure for 
Federal employees in overseas posts. 

Overseas service involves certain haz- 
ards and problems different from those of 
stateside service, even where no actual 
combat occurs. Some of these involve 
little more than strange lands with 
strange customs and minimum recrea- 
tional advantages, but they do run to 
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substantial differences of climate, topog- 
raphy, and hazard. For example, food, 
shelter, and medical attention is often at 
a premium in forward areas, if available 
at all, and difficult even in areas adja- 
cent to the front. 

It occurs to me that recognition of this 
overseas service in the payment of pen- 
sions as an extra allowance to eligible 
veterans will appeal to the American 
people. They have long believed that 
extra hazard should have extra reward. 
Also, at this time there are those who 
contend that we have so many veterans 
that the Congress should impose addi- 
tional requirements for pension eligibil- 
ity, such as longer minimums of service 
time, currently 90 days, and requirements 
of overseas service. The inclusion of the 
feature of a recognition of overseas serv- 
ice in the calculation of pensions to 
otherwise eligible veterans is thus a for- 
ward step following the well defined path 
of extra payment for extra duty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sisk: On page 
2, line 6, strike out “A person” and insert 
“A World War I veteran.” 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing the remarks of the gentleman 
from California. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I feel the 
amendment which I have offered, and 
which has just been read, is the most 
significant amendment which will be of- 
fered to this bill, H. R. 7886. It draws 
the line or defines the veterans who are 
to receive non-service-connected pen- 
sions and has a very significant bearing, 
I think, on the overall problem of non- 
service-connected pensions. In the dis- 
cussion which went on yesterday, one 
of the principal attacks made on H. R. 
7886, as voted out of the committee, was 
the fact that we were attempting to pass 
a bill and set up pensions 20 or 30 years 
in the future without any knowledge of 
the conditions which might exist and 
rest the situation might be at that 

e. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If I understand 
the gentleman’s amendment correctly, it 
provides that the non-service-connected 
pension, which is provided for in section 
1 of this bill, shall apply only to World 
War I veterans as far as the presumption 
that they are permanently and totally 
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disabled on reaching the age of 65 is con- 
cerned. Is that right? 

Mr. SISK. That is exactly right. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I understand the 
gentleman has assurance from both the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Amer- 
ican Legion that this alteration in the 
bill is acceptahle to their commanders. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. SISK. That is correct. I expect 
to read excerpts from letters from both 
of them and will put the letters in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Would the 
gentleman tell the House what the posi- 
tion of the American Legion was with 
reference to this provision during our 
hearings. 

Mr. SISK. I might say to the chair- 
man that, of course, it was my under- 
standing at that time that the American 
Legion, when they appeared before our 
committee, desired that not only World 
War I but World War II and Korean vet- 
erans be included in section 1 of the 
pension provision of the bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Of course, the 
reason for the gentleman’s amendment 
is to try to cut down the cost of the bill? 
That is the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. SISK. Basically, certainly. One 
of the reasons is to reduce the cost. I 
will say this to the gentleman, it does 
not materially reduce the cost this year. 
There is a difference of some $11 million 
for the forthcoming year as against the 
original bill. But, of course, it will ma- 
terially affect the billions of dollars which 
have been rather loosely projected into 
the future. That is one of the significant 
points of this particular amendment. 
But there are other compelling reasons 
of justice and equity why I am propos- 
ing this amendment. Traditionally, 
throughout our country’s history, this 
Congress has moved to provide pensions 
at a time following its wars when vet- 
erans had reached ages when many of 
them were disabled and in need. That 
is the situation confronting us with re- 
spect to veterans of World War I, but it 
is not the situation with respect to vet- 
erans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict. A great majority of veterans 
of these most recent wars will not be in 
any way affected by this amendment for 
many years, 20 or 30 years, into the 
future. We have no means of knowing 
what their needs may be then, or of deal- 
ing now with a future problem. This 
amendment will not deprive veterans of 
World War II from receiving non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions if, in the mean- 
time, they actually become disabled and 
are in need. They will receive all the 
pensions to which they are presently en- 
titled, and increases in benefits which 
may be approved. The amendment does 
not seek to discriminate against them, 
or to deprive them of anything. It 
merely adds provisions with respect to 
veterans of World War I which would 
recognize in law the fact that at the age 
of 65, when a veteran is unable to earn 
income exceeding the limits provided, he 
is actually disabled, in need, and is en- 
titled to have a very meager recognition 
of his service to his country. 
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Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. What the gentleman 
is endeavoring to do is to place into this 
bill the provisions of certain bills that 
were introduced, such as the bill offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado rela- 
tive to pension benefits for World War I 
veterans alone. Is that correct? 

Mr. SISK. That is exactly right. Of 
course, I understand that the gentle- 
man’s bill incorporated other things that 
we are now attempting to do here. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks immediately following the adop- 
tion of the Dorn amendment at line 4, 
page 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. I might say that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN 
ZANDT] introduced a bill, in January 
1955, I think it was, which did almost 
the same thing. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Yes. Will the gen- 
tleman tell the committee whether or 
not your amendment, if adopted, would 
disturb any of the World War II or 
Korean veterans who are now drawing 
non-service-connected benefits. 

Mr. SISK. It is not my understanding 
that it would have any effect in the 
least. That is the information I have, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In other words, 
your amendment applies to World War 
I veterans when they reach their 65th 
birthday? 

Mr. SISK. That is correct. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. And they have to 
meet income limitations if they are 
eligible to continue. 

Mr. SISK. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. I want 
to associate myself with the gentleman’s 
amendment. I also think it is fair to 
state that I am a World War I veteran. 
I am in very good health, excellent, 
health, but a great many of my fellow 
veterans that I find out in my country, 
around Stockton where I live, are get- 
ting in very bad shape. I think we ought 
to provide for them, because they did a 
magnificent job in winning that war. 

My experience in the First World War 
left with me some imperishable mem- 
ories. I signed up to go to the first offi- 
ers’ camp at the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, I enjoyed the drilling and shoot- 
ing on the range. But when I was asked 
to place a bayonet on my rifle and then 
at the command of an officer stab a rep- 
lica of a human being hanging from a 
crossbar, I rebelled. On the advice of 
some friends I enlisted in the aviation 
section of the Signal Corps. In a few 
months I learned to fly at North Island, 
near San Diego, Calif., and just before 
Christmas in 1917 I received my wings 
as an aviator and a second lieutenant’s 
commission in the aviation section of 
the Signal Corps, 3 

My first experience in flying at the 
front was in a quiet sector near the 
Vosges Mountains. The town in which 
we were quartered had been built by 
Caesar when he invaded Gaul. He built 
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a beautiful bathhouse, which was still 
in good condition, and a typically ar- 
tistic building constructed by the Ital- 
ians who were wonderful architects. 
From there we went to the St. Mihiel 
sector and we had the misfortune of 
losing one of our pilots, whose name was 
Johnson and who came from California. 
Somehow he either had to go down be- 
cause of a storm or he had been brought 
down by Hun shelifire. At any rate he 
was killed, but the mechanic which he 
had with him was saved when the Ameri- 
cans threw back the Huns and found 
this boy almost starved to death and 
brought him to an American hospital in 
Souilly, the headquarters of the First 
Army. 

In that drive I flew a number of mis- 
sions. One of the Divisions that fought 
in that sector, that threw back the Huns, 
was the 26th Division whose shoulder 
lapel was Y. D., which some called 
Yankee Division and others called it the 
Yankee Devils. 

Then in a few days the American Army 
swung toward the north, from the 
Argonne Woods to Verdun, There is 
where the great Meuse-Argonne Drive 
broke the back of the retreating Huns. 
I will never forget the thousands of 
American doughboys that marched by 
our field on the way to the fighting front. 

The nights were cold but this endless 
stream of men kept coming and their 
sleeping places were in houses in French 
villages, barns, chicken coops and on the 
ground. In that group were some won- 
derful men who had been trained in the 
Cantonments in America. I looked 
naturally for the 91st Division which was 
the Western Division that had the slogan 
“Power River—Let Her Buck.” In that 
group were many friends of mine. Some 
who have become famous men were 
Douglas McKay recently our Secretary of 
the Interior. He participated in the 
first days of the battle. He was wound- 
ed 9 times and to this day he suffers pain 
and discomfort from the wounds he re- 
ceived 38 years ago. In that division and 
on the front was a young officer by the 
name of Harold Burton, who now graces 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
as one of its Associate Justices. 

Another soldier in that group was 
Buron Fitts, who later became the lieu- 
tenant governor of California. He was 
shot in his right knee and to this day 
walks with a stiff knee. It happened 
that I had the misfortune of having an 
observer, Lt. Charles Rust, of Oklahoma, 
in my plane shot in his right arm while 
we were on a mission to locate the front 
line of the 32d Division. I attacked the 
German plane and then turned to bring 
back my wounded comrade and have him 
placed in an advance hospital. I landed 
him alive but during the night he died 
of loss of blood. 

My regular observer, Frazer W. Kolb, 
and I attacked four machinegun nests 
used by the Germans to slow down the 
advance of the infantry. We attacked 
ase on their flank and liquidated all of 

hem, 

I have no personal knowledge, but I 
know many of the men who fought in 
that great drive are now old and feeble 
men. Time takes its toll. I do not want 
these men to be neglected in order to 
save a few dollars for the national 
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treasury. The Lord has dealt gener- 
ously with me as my health is today, 38 
years after my service in 1918, as good as 
it was then. In my whole life I have not 
been laid up because of ill health over 
a total of 15 days. I hope that the Vet- 
erans’ Committee and its great chairman 
will be able to submit some sound legisla- 
tion that we can agree on unanimously. 
The American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars as well as all the other 
veterans groups have, during the years 
that have passed, offered some legislative 
suggestions that have only one objective 
and that is to give justice to those heroes 
who represented America on the battle- 
field, especially those who were wounded 
and disabled. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman 
from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. The 
gentleman from California indicated that 
the World War II veterans presently re- 
ceiving pensions would not be affected. 
Is it not a fact that if this is adopted 
they will receive a lower sum than the 
veterans of World War I? 

Mr. SISK. Actually, I am not sure as 
to the relative amounts they will receive 
as against World War I veterans. There 
are certain standards of eligibility ap- 
plied to World War I veterans. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. But 
the World War II veterans cannot be 
raised even though they are disabled and 
this has been shown. 

Mr. SISK. Is the gentleman talking 
about service-connected or non-service- 
connected cases? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Non- 
service-connected. They have to be dis- 
abled to a certain degree and be un- 
employable in order to get them. 

Mr. SISK. Section 1 does not deal 
with that particular group. As I under- 
stand this particular matter applies only 
to the World War I veterans. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield. 

Mr, SISK. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Answering the 
question of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming, the only group that has an added 
presumption is the World War I veterans, 
The difference in rates under this section 
1 would not be present between World 
War I and World War II or Korean vet- 
erans to qualify under the principal sec- 
tions of existing law. There would be 
a difference as to those over 65 enjoy- 
ing a presumption in the case of World 
War I veterans which would not be pres- 
ent in the case of World War II and 
Korean veterans. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. If you will bear with 
me just a moment I would like to read 
excerpts from letters I received from the 
American Legion and from the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1956. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN EDMONDSON: In re» 

sponse to your request, the American Legion 
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will support the suggested amendment in 
the first section of title I of H. R. 7886 which 
would provide that only World War I vet- 
erans shall be deemed to be permanently and 
totally disabled upon reaching the age of 
65 years, 

At the same time we respectfully submit 
that consideration should be given in the 
near future to the enactment of similar 
legislation for World War II veterans other- 
wise qualified and reaching the age of 65. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ADDINGTON WAGNER, 
National Commander. 
(Copy to Hon. B. F. SISK.) 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D, C., June 27, 1956. 
Hon. B. F. SISK, 

Member of Congress, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Sisk: In response to your in- 
quiry concerning the position of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars with respect to the 
provision in title I, section 1, of H. R. 7886, 
which would eliminate the requirement of 
proof of disability and unemployability for 
pension purposes at age 65, I am pleased 
to advise the following: 

The VFW would have no objection to 
amending title I, section 1, of H. R. 7886, to 
provide that the assumption of permanent 
and total disability, as well as unemploy- 
ability upon reaching age 65, for pension 
purposes shall be limited at this time to 
veterans of World War I. 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
Director, 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Under the gentle- 
man’s amendment would it not be a fact 
that there will be discrimination against 
the veterans of World War II who are 
now in their sixties and who did not 
serve in World War I? There may not 
be too many, but they would be elim- 
inated would they not? 

Mr. SISK. Yes. I may say to the 
gentleman from Maryland that this ap- 
plies only to veterans who participated 
in World War I. I am aware that there 
are a few veterans of World War II and 
possibly Korea, mostly in the officer class, 
who are 65. It is actually a very small 
number. 

Mr. GARMATZ. It would discrim- 
inate against both. 

Mr. SISK. This amendment would 
not eliminate them from pensions to 
which they are entitled under existing 
law. It does not eliminate or discrim- 
inate against anybody. It merely pro- 
vides a means of establishing disability 
at the age of 65 for veterans of World 
War I who are in need. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Dorn of South 
Carolina and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
Sisk was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
California in view of the letters which 
he has just read from the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and from the American 
Legion that I have no objection to the 
amendment. 
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Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman for 
his statement. I would like to quickly 
say that, of course, this does limit to a 
considerable extent the bill as initially 
reported out; yet, on the other hand, 
to me it offers a non-service-connected 
pension to a deserving group of men in 
this. country because, certainly, the 
World War I veteran who went away in 
1917 and fought that war came out with- 
out any of the benefits, such as educa- 
tional benefits and other things, incor- 
porated in the GI bill of rights. Not 
only that, but many of the cost figures 
that have been tossed around here I 
find a little hard to believe and a little 
hard to understand. 

May I add that a great many of these 
men now are on public assistance. They 
are on the local, State, and county pub- 
lic-assistance rolls. So when we come 
down to a consideration of the money 
that is involved, I very gravely question 
some of the high figures that are being 
tossed around here. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I do 
not like to yield in any way on the bill 
reported, I may say to the gentleman, 
but it may be the matter of wisdom to 
do so. Of course, we will have another 
year coming and we can put in the World 
War II and Korean war veterans then. 

Mr. SISK. I may say to the gentle- 
woman that is one of the things I would 
like to make clear. We are today some 
30 or 40 years away from the war fought 
by the World War I veterans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, and 
I do not want to object to the request, 
but if other Members expect to get 15 
or 20 minutes additional, we will be here 
today and tomorrow. We hope to be 
able to get through this thing today and 
I do not think everyone who offers an 
amendment should ask for an additional 
10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I agree with the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas. There is no objection to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. I do hope we will not 
waste a lot of time arguing about some- 
thing we are in agreement on. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my request and ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to congratulate members of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in bring- 
ing this legislation to the floor. By so 
doing they have afforded us an oppor- 
tunity to eliminate many injustices and 
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discriminations. that have crept into the 
veterans' program, and particularly an 
opportunity to do for the veterans of 
World War I what should have been done 
long ago. It is my contention that if 
there be any forgotten veterans it is those 
of World War I. 

It was my great honor and privilege, 
Mr. Chairman, to serve as a member of 
the Veterans’ Committee during my first 
term—the 78th Congress—as a Member 
of this House. We wrote a record during 
those years of great benefit to all veter- 
ans and particularly to those of World 
War II. It was during the 78th Congress 
that the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
was written and became law. This legis- 
lation was better known as the GI bill. 
It was sponsored by the American Legion, 
but had the unqualified support of all 
veterans’ organizations. Iam most hap- 
py to have had a part in constructing the 
legislation and passing it through the 
Congress. 

Down through the years I have done zil 
in my power to see that justice was done 
our veterans, particularly the disabled 
and the widows and orphans of those who 
gave their lives to the cause of freedom. 

Unfortunately there has not been 
unanimous agreement on the pending 
legislation. Differences among veterans, 
veterans’ organizations and others for a 
time endangered the passage of a bill 
that could become law. Opposition to 
H. R. 7886 has been whipped up by a large 
segment of the Nation’s daily press. The 
opposition has been based primarily on 
high cost estimates provided by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The accuracy of 
these estimates has been seriously ques- 
tioned by the American Legion as well as 
numerous members of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the estimates are high. 

But, be that as it may, such strong 
opposition has developed that it is seri- 
ously endangering passage and accept- 
ance by the President of H. R. 7886 as 
reported by the committee. 

What amounts to a new bill will be 
presented today in the form of amend- 
ments which have been identified as the 
Dorn substitute. This substitute appar- 
ently has the support of a majority of the 
Veterans’ Committee members as well 
as the major veterans’ organizations. 
I have received and no doubt most of 
you have, too, telegrams from the vet- 
erans’ organizations announcing their 
support of the substitute. This is most 
encouraging. It means that we will be 
successful in our effort to get an accept- 
able bill during this Congress. I con- 
gratulate our colleague, the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn], and 
other members of the committee who, 
through hard work, diligence, and in- 
genious effort, seem to have solved the 
problem. They have rendered a very 
great service to our veterans. 

It is particularly encouraging that we 
are, at long last, taking a major step 
toward providing pensions for veterans 
of World War I comparable to those 
afforded veterans of previous wars. I 
should like to repeat, the World War I 
veterans apparently are the forgotten 
men. Some of them are approaching 
the journey’s end. They are in need. 
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Others are getting along and fast ap- 
proaching the end of their earning ca- 
pacity. It is time that a benevolent and 
appreciative Nation—the richest and 
most powerful on the face of the earth 
show its gratitude and afford them the 
treatment to which they are entitled. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I desire to 
congratulate all members of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs for the hard 
work and long hours they have devoted 
to the pending legislation. They have 
done a fine job under the leadership of 
one of the great men of this Congress, 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 
Throughout his service on the Veterans’ 
Committee he has shown the same fight- 
ing spirit in behalf of the veteran that 
he displayed as a courageous fighting 
soldier of World War Il. The Nation 
is indebted to him for his effort in behalf 
of freedom, and our veterans are indebt- 
ed to him for his untiring efforts in be- 
half of their cause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Sisk]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there are going to be 
a series of sweetening amendments of- 
fered to this bill. Let me read you what 
the commander of the American Legion 
said before our committee when this 
particular amendment was offered: 

Mr. Wacnrr. Again I say that we feel that 
all war veterans who meet the requirements, 
regardless of the time of their service, or 


where they served, should be considered the 
same. 


That situation will exist with refer- 
ence to every amendment that is offered. 
They know they have a bad bill, they 
are afraid they are going to get beat. 
They are going to back down on every- 
thing they had to offer. 

If the Members will stay on the floor, 
we hope to offer you an opportunity 
where you may vote for compensation 
for the service-connected veteran, or 
you will vote for pensions for non-serv- 
ice-connected veterans. You will have 
one choice. There is no way that I can 
object to any amendment that makes this 
bill more desirable, and I will not object. 
But, we hope to offer you the opportunity 
so that you can vote for service con- 
nected or nonservice connected. For 
example, they are going to change the 
rates and they are going to tell you there 
is a saving of about $600 million or $700 
million, but actually they are going to 
add about $350 million to what is being 
paid for the nonservice pension program 
this year, and when that amendment is 
offered I want to point that out. But, 
we hope to offer zou a choice to take 
the service-connected bill at a cost of 
about $182 million or the nonservice 
connected at a cost of about $350 million. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say that he was going 
to offer the House a choice between an 
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increase for non-service-connected vet- 
erans and an increase only for service- 
connected veterans? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I said that 
we hope to offer the House an oppor- 
tunity to vote for one or the other: 
an increase for service-connected or an 
increase for nonservice-connected. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would it not be 
possible to offer to the House the 
choice of voting an increase both for the 
service connected and the nonservice 
connected and not only for the service 
connected? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It will be pos- 
sible to offer every type of benefit for the 
veteran and his dependents, something 
that can pass this House and make some 
people happy, but that is not what I am 
interested in. I am interested in some- 
thing that can pass this House and the 
other body that will be beneficial to the 
veteran and will become law. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Does the gentle- 
man feel he is giving the House an oppor- 
tunity to work its will if he restricts by 
some parliamentary maneuver the choice 
between the two alternatives: the choice 
between the service connected and the 
nonservice connected? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man from Texas will assume that re- 
sponsibility on his own. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I would 
like to ask the gentleman what difference 
is there between a World War I veteran 
at 65 and his disability and a World War 
II veteran at 65. Why should not a 
World War II veteran be disabled at 65 
if a World War I veteran is? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Of course, 
there is absolutely no difference, as the 
gentleman knows. This is merely an at- 
tempt to get the.camel’s nose under the 
tent, and every year coming on now we 
will have the World War II veterans 
reaching age 65 and otherwise qualified 
who will not get the same presumption 
of disability as the World War I veteran. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. If we 
pass this in the form it is, it will do 
something for the World War I veteran 
and nothing for the World War II vet- 
eran in that respect? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. In that re- 
spect, yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. If we 
pass it in the form it is now, it will be 
something for the non-service-con- 
nected situations, but giving no special 
attention or priority to the people who 
did the fighting and received the injuries 
and the wounds which they survived in 
World War II. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Of course, it 
is my belief if we pass this bill with 
something in it for everybody, it will 
never become law. I believe that if we 
pass one doing something for the service 
connected, it will be doing something 
for the veteran. 

Yesterday there was reference to the 
accuracy of the estimate of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The Veterans’ Administration esti- 
mate of the first year’s cost on section 1 
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of the Dorn substitute was $367,958,000 

broken down as follows: 

$247, 212, 000 

(b) Increases in basic rate to 
those on pension rolls 

(c) Increases to those on the 
compensation rolls by trans- 
fer to pension rolls at higher 


66, 630, 000 


11, 586, 000 
(d) Increased rate based on 


overseas service 42, 530, 000 


367, 958, 000 


The calculations presented by Mr. 
EpmMonpson—page 11024, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for June 26, 1956—are substan- 
tially in accordance with items (a) and 
(b) of the Veterans’ Administration es- 
timate. It will be noted, however, that 
Mr. Epmonpson’s estimate fails to take 
into account items (c) and (d) of the 
Veterans’ Administration estimate which 
total $54,116,000, which is roughly the 
amount which Mr. EDMONDSON considers 
as excessive in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion estimate. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The impression was left 
that only those who were wounded might 
have won the war, but there might have 
been some of those fellows who came 
back not wounded who really helped win 
the war, too. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. That is true. 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, the Dorn substitute 
which will be offered, amendment by 
amendment, as it was accepted by the 
committee, will provide for practically 
a 14-percent raise for widows, orphans, 
and service- connected cases, almost 
straight across the board, and with the 
Sisk amendment prevailing, it will offer 
a pension to World War I veterans at 
age 65. Their average age is almost that 
now, and they are dying at the rate of 
80,000 to 90,000 a year. So, every year 
the pension to those veterans will grow 
less, and they are the forgotten men. 
There is no question about that. I want 
you to remember it. The only thing we 
are trying to do here today is to raise 
the pension of the wounded, the service 
connected, the disabled man and at the 
same time give the World War I veteran 
a pension at age 65 if his income is less 
than $1,400 as a single man or $2,700 if 
he has one or more dependents. I hope 
the Members on both sides of this aisle 
will not become confused and get to the 
place where you do not know what we 
are voting for. 

Mr. Chairman, I have told you the 
truth and all the truth. We could de- 
bate here the rest of the day and you 
cannot changeit. I hope the committee 
will support the amendments that will 
be offered in line with the Dorn substi- 
tute. In that way the service-connected 
veteran will get a small raise of about 
14 percent and his widow and orphans 
will get a raise. 

We must assume that the World War I 
veteran is entitled to some kind of a 
pension when he reaches the age of 65. 
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I ask the Members, do not get confused, 
let us hold it to that, because that is the 
truth and it cannot be disproven. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer 2 amendments to sec- 
tion 1 and ask unanimous consent that 
they be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, are 
both of those amendments amendments 
to section 1? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina that the two amend- 
ments be considered en bloc? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dorn of South 
Carolina: On page 2, line 14, strike out “85” 
and insert “75”; and on page 2, line 18, strike 
out “105” and insert “90.” 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to try to save the Government 
some money. That seems to be the big- 
gest objection to many portions of the 
bill. I offer these amendments, which 
have the backing of the veterans’ organ- 
izations and it is estimated that they will 
save $168 million. 

This section, I might say, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the meat of the entire bill. This 
section, with the amendments, will re- 
tain the provision for total disability at 
the age of 65 with an income of less than 
$1,400 if single or $2,700 with depend- 
ents. 

I hope the committee will adopt the 
amendment in the interest of the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I am 
glad to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. At the present time 
the veteran who would receive $75 a 
month in the event the amendment is 
adopted, is now receiving $56.15; is that 
correct? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. That 
is correct. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. And under the next 
amendment, the veteran who would re- 
ceive $90 a month is now receiving $78? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. $78.75. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. So it represents a 
measly increase in both instances? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. That 
is exactly correct. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. For the purpose of 
eligibility, as I understand it, a veteran’s 
income is limited to $1,400 if single and 
$2,700 if married. Does social security 
count as income in these instances? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Yes, it 
does. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Then many vet- 
erans reaching the age of 65 will be eligi- 
ble for social security. Therefore, this 
pension would not be required in many 
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instances by virtue of their being eligi- 
ble for social security. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. If the 
social security amounts to more than 
$1,400 that need is not present, or if he 
has an income of $400 or $500 and so- 
cial security of such an amount that the 
two sums together amount to more than 
$1,400, he will not be eligible. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Is it true that 
there is no limitation in this bill what- 
ever as to the net worth of an individual? 
For instance, a man may have a million 
dollars in the bank, but as long as he is 
not drawing any income from that 
money he can still draw his pension? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. That is 
correct. However, may I say to the gen- 
tleman that I certainly would not think 
much of a man worth a million dollars, 
or $50,000 or $100,000, even, who would 
apply for a pension. Technically, the 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I would not, 
either, but I can conceive of situations 
where they might be turning their in- 
come over to some members of their 
family in order to draw the pension. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Does the gentle- 
man’s amendment in any way affect the 
eligibility at age 65? In other words, 
the amendment previously adopted 
would still prevail with respect to the 
limitation as to the First World War vet- 
eran? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. 
actly. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, just so the House will 
know exactly what this does, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina said what I 
have been saying and said all day yes- 
terday. Section 1, providing liberaliza- 
tion of nonservice pensions, is the heart 
of this bill. This adds to the presently 
existing law $356,772,000. The Sisk 
amendment brought it down $11 mil- 
lion. This leaves the cost of the Dorn 
amendment to section 1 $345,772,000. 
This year the existing nonservice pen- 
sion program will cost $488,761,640, but 
with this amendment the first-year cost 
will be $856,719,640 for non-service- 
connected pensions. 

With regard to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Utah, look on page. 9945 
and you can find specific instances 
where we have found that the situation 
he is talking about happened, where 
men with a net worth of $30,000, $40,000, 
or $50,000 were drawing a pension. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. EDMONSON. Did I correctly 
understand the gentleman to say that 
this amendment, which cuts the rate of 
the pension for these veterans, would 
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increase the amount of the payment that 
would be made and would increase the 
total cost of the bill? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Is the gen- 
tleman saying that it does not increase 
costs of programs under existing law? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am not saying 
it does not increase the present exist- 
ing law, but the gentleman is not main- 
taining that the amendment just offered 
increases the cost of the bill? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am talking 
about the net effect of the bill. The 
gentleman keeps saying if we do not 
pass the bill we will save money. In 
everything he said yesterday he said we 
would have that much money. The Dorn 
amendment adds $356 million to the total 
cost of the existing program. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I will agree that 
the gentleman has stated that accu- 
rately, but as to the $800 million, per- 
haps I misunderstood the gentleman as 
saying that was an additional cost cre- 
ated by this amendment. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Of course, any- 
thing we do here today is going to in- 
crease existing benefits. If it did not 
increase existing benefits we would not 
be here. We would have no reason to 
be here. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I notice that some of 
us get a little bit nervous, but I think we 
will do very well to stay here today and 
thrash this thing out. These fellows that 
fought this war were not able to vote 
any time they wanted to, and they were 
not able to quit and come home when 
they wanted to. I think it is very well 
that we stand here today and that we go 
through this bill in an intelligent man- 
ner and thrash it out in a way so that 
we can all understand what is being 
done. 

I would like to direct my remarks to 
the editorial page of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of June 27, upon 
which there appears a cartoon that, to 
me, is the epitome, the absolute, the all- 
time top in an ungrateful and undeserved 
insult to our veterans. 

I wonder how the widows and orphans 
feel—the heirs and assigns of those 
fighting men whose bones lie rotting in 
the forests of Germany; the mountain 
crags of Italy; in Flanders Field; in the 
stinking mud of New Guinea and in the 
ruin and rubble of Korea. 

Did the thousands of our Navy men go 
down in Pearl Harbor because the pay 
was great and promotions sure—or did 
they die because their country called 
them? How many  ex-servicemen 
within the sound of my voice can show 
me important money saved from that 
magnificent salary paid them, which sal- 
ary in World War I ranged from $21 to 
$30 every month—whether they needed 
it or not. 

Let us consider the 3 million veterans 
of World War I who did not believe that 
America should bow her neck to the 
grinding heel of the Prussian aggressor. 
Does anyone believe those men left their 
farms, their offices, their shops, their 
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foundries to serve because of a “cash 
register patriotism”? 

I call upon the Washington Post and 
Times Herald to poll those 130,000 veter- 
ans in V. A. hospitals to see what moti- 
vated them. Was it cash? 

To the 20 million veterans of this Na- 
tion, please accept our apologies for this 
ungracious and insulting attempt to 
slander. 

True—the ring of the cash register 
was loud throughout the land—but very 
few times did the soldier, sailor or ma- 
rine punch the button. 

I, for one, do not have the guts, gall 
and audacity to return to my district 
and face the mothers, fathers, widows, 
and orphans of the “cash register pa- 
triots” the Post and Times Herald would 
have you believe them, and admit my 
interest in foreign development is greater 
than my gratitude to these dead, maimed 
and still living veterans who have made 
possible the continuation of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald’s publi- 
cation. 

I want to talk a little bit about this 
service-connected business. Let me tell 
you something. There are many men 
today in this country that should be 
service connected, who should be get- 
ting pensions but are not getting them, 
because they cannot show a record of 
having gone to a doctor while they were 
in the service. There are thousands and 
thousands of such men and I see many 
of them every day. We are carrying this 
service-connection policy too far. I 
have compassion for all the men who 
have been wounded in war. In my 
judgment, there is nothing on earth too 
good for them. 

Let the same openhanded welcome be 
extended when Johnny comes marching 
home, wounded and war-weary, as pre- 
vailed when the drums were beating and 
the flags were waving at his departure. 
Oh, yes. Nothing is too good for Johnny 
when our liberty is threatened. 

When we marched a bunch of those 
boys off to war at $21 a month in World 
War I, they did not come home to the 
GI bill of rights. They did not come 
home to 52 weeks pay. I tell you they 
came home to an economy that was 
strained. They did not come home to a 
guaranteed job. I tell you, my good 
friends, it is high time that the American 
people began to look at a soldier from 
the point of view of what he lost be- 
cause of his service in the Armed Forces. 
What is it that the soldier lost? We 
should not be talking about whether 
he is service connected or not. Many 
times it is impossible from a medical 
standpoint to establish whether or not a 
man’s disease occurred in the service 
or after he got out of the service, or even 
before he went into the service. There 
is no use kidding ourselves about these 
things. We all know this is true. Let us 
stop quibbling about it and declare that 
if the man who went into the service and 
served his country well and good, and 
then comes out and becomes sick and 
disabled and can no longer work and 
care for himself, that a grateful Na- 
tion will say to him, “We owe to you 
the same thing that you owed us. You 
owed it to us to defend this country in 
its time of need and in its time of trouble, 
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and now we will defend you, your wife, 
and family in your hour of distress and 
in your hour of need.” Let us give the 
soldiers what is coming to them. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
mentioned the fact that Sgt. Alvin York, 
the hero of World War I, was just 
granted a non-service-connected pen- 
sion a few weeks ago at $66.15 a month; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. LONG. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. And if this amend- 
ment is adopted, then Sergeant York will 
receive an increase from $66.15 a month 
to $75 a month. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct, and I am 
sure there are many Sergeant Yorks. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The House 
has passed a bill which would give Set. 
Alvin York $100 a month, and it is pend- 
ing in the other body, and we cannot 
even get that considered over there. 

Mr. LONG. Bless your heart. I ap- 
preciate the contribution, but I wish 
that the Senate and House would both 
pass a bill to take care of all the Ser- 
geant Yorks and not just one. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been some 
suggestions made regarding this particu- 
lar amendment which appear to me to be 
calculated to cloud the issue which is 
actually presented by this amendment. 
The suggestion made by my good friend 
from Ohio a few moments ago that there 
is no limitation in this with regard to 
wealth, and that a man who has a mil- 
lion dollars of wealth can still be quali- 
fied to receive this pension is not rele- 
vant to the question whether or not this 
pension rate should be reduced from 
$105 to $90. It has no relevancy what- 
soever in the consideration of that par- 
ticular question and it has very little 
relevancy when you look at the actual 
facts of the situation because I doubt 
very much if the gentleman can conceive 
with the wide acquaintanceship that I 
know he must have of anyone having a 
million dollars and not having any in- 
come. 

I doubt if you gentlemen know of 
anyone who is so situated and who re- 
ceives no income from it. As far as a 
personal property limitation in this bill 
is concerned, there is no reason in the 
world why the gentleman cannot offer 
an amendment to place a property limi- 
tation as well as an income limitation. 
When it was considered, that oppor- 
tunity was present in the committee. 
That opportunity is present on the floor 
and personally I would have no objection 
with reference to a property limitation. 
I submit that has nothing to do, how- 
ever, with the question of whether or not 
we should lower the rates from $105 to 
$90 and from $85 to $75. That presents 
a simple question whether or not we are 
going to save some money and bring 
these rates down to a little more reason- 
able figure. Everyone who is for the 
measure will vote for this. People who 
arc in favor of economy should also vote 
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for it as a cost-saving amendment which 
is offered in this amendment. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am not in- 
terested in trying to make this House 
believe something that is not true. Our 
committee staff can furnish to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son] the names of men who have 
$27,000, $31,000, $22,000, and $50,000 in 
the bank who were either drawing $66 
or $78 a month. I pointed out yester- 
day that that is a weakness in the pro- 
gram that should be corrected. It is 
true it does not have any bearing on 
what this amendment provides. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I agree with the 
gentleman, and I would not quarrel with 
the point he is making. I suggest to the 
gentleman if he will introduce an 
amendment at this point or introduce a 
bill to establish a property limitation, it 
will have my wholehearted support, be- 
cause I think it is a reasonable thing. 
However, I submit it has no bearing 
whatsoever on the question of whether 
or not we should lower the rates. I do 
not know why it was introduced in the 
discussion at this point. 

I hope the House will vote for this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I do so in 
order to serve notice on the House that 
no further extensions of time or trans- 
fers of time will be allowed this after- 
noon, because the chairman has assured 
me that they are trying to finish this bill 
today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec.2. Subparagraph fa) of paragraph II 
of part III of Veterans Regulation Numbered 
1 (a) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No pension shall be paid under this 
part during any calendar year to any unmar- 
ried person whose annual income during that 
year exceeds $1,800 or to any married person 
or any person with minor children whose 
annual income during that year exceeds 
$3,000.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 2, line 6, strike out all of section 2. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec.3. (a) The amendment made by the 
first section of this act shall take effect on 
the first day of the first calendar month 
which begins after the date of its enactment. 

(b) The amendment made by section 2 
of this act shall take effect as of the first 
day of January 1956; however, no pension 
shall be paid by reason of such amendment 
for any period prior to the first day of the 
first calendar month which begins after the 
date of enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment. 
Page 3, line 14, strike out all of section 3. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
3 committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask recognition for the purpose of mak- 
ing a unanimous-consent request. It is 
my understanding that the entire re- 
mainder of this bill, pertaining to a 
large number of different subject mat- 
ters and different committee amend- 
ments, is proposed to be read in its en- 
tirety by the reading clerk, which will 
leave us in the position, when we get to 
the end, with regard to amendments, of 
having a difficult time explaining and 
analyzing the overall effect of different 
amendments that are proposed. 

I ask unanimous consent, for the pur- 
pose of clarity in connection with the 
question of the remaining material in 
this bill, that each section be read and 
considered separately for amendment by 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. AYRES and Mr. TEAGUE of Texas 
objected. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would a motion 
calling for such reading be in order at 
this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not. It 
can be done only by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. May I be heard 
further on the ruling of the Chair with 
regard to the reading? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has al- 
ready ruled. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. These sections, 
Mr. Chairman, represent separate 
amendments which were voted upon 
separately and adopted separately in the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. They 
appear in the bill now before this House 
and in the report of the committee as 
one entire collective amendment, which 
is contrary to the committee proceedings 
with regard to the actual development 
of these amendments and their adoption 
by the committee. 

I make the following parliamentary 
inquiry of the Chair: In circumstances 
where the actual record of the commit- 
tee will support the fact that these sec- 
tions and amendments were adopted and 
agreed to separately, would it not be in 
order to read them separately rather 
than in their entirety? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair invites 
attention to the fact that the committee 
report, the report reporting the bill to 
the House, is the only official document 
that is presented to the House with the 
pending bill, and the committee report 
shows clearly that this is one amend- 
ment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, on 
that point I have read the committee re- 
port and while I state to the Chair that 
it does not represent my understanding 
as to how these amendments were 
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adopted by the committee, I will agree 
with the Chair that it does set forth 
that they are in one entire collective 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no 
knowledge of what may have transpired 
in one of the standing committees of 
the House except what is shown by the 
report which is the official document 
presented by the committee to the House. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I understand the 
Chair’s predicament but I hope the Chair 
will understand ours as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. It probably should 
have been handled in the committee. 

The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That subsection (a) of section 1 
of the act entitled “An act to compensate 
widows and children of persons who died 
while receiving monetary benefits for dis- 
abilities directly incurred in or aggravated 
by active military or naval service in the 
World War“, approved June 28, 1934 (38 
U. S. C. 503), is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after “1920,” the following: “or 
in World War II before January 1, 1947,”. 

Src. 3. Section 2 of the act of June 28, 
1934 (48 Stat. 1281), as amended (38 U. S. C. 
504), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Spo. 2. The monthly rates of pension shall 
be as follows: Widow but no child, $75; 
widow and 1 child, $95 (with $11.25 for 
each additional child); no widow but 1 
child, $41; no widow but 2 children, $62 
(equally divided); no widow but 3 children, 
$82 (equally divided with $11.25 for each 
additional child) (the total amount to be 
equally divided) .“ 

Sec 4. (a) That section 8 of the act of 
May 1, 1926,.as amended by section 3 of the 
act of March 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 107), as 
amended (38 U. S. C. 364g), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. The rates of pension payable to 
widows and former widows under the pro- 
visions of section 2 of this act, as amended, 
are hereby increased to $75 monthly.” 

(b) Section 1 of the act of June 24, 1948 
(62 Stat. 645; 38 U. S. C. 364i), is amended 
by deleting the words: “authorized by sec- 
tion 4 of the act of August 7, 1946 (Public 
Law 611, 79th Cong.), as amended by the 
act of July 30, 1947 (Public Law 270, 80th 
Cong.)"", and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “prescribed by section 8 of the act 
of May 1, 1926, as amended by section 3 of 
the act of March 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 107), as 
now or hereafter amended (38 U. S. C. 364g) .” 


TITLE II—SERVICE-CONNECTED DISABILITY AND 
DEATH COMPENSATION 

Sec. 5. That subparagraphs (a) to (j), in- 
clusive, of paragraph II, part I, Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) If and while the disability is rated 
10 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $20. 

“(b) If and while the disability is rated 
20 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be 840. 

“(c) If and while the disability is rated 

30 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $60. 

“(d) If and while the disability is rated 
40 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $80. 

“(e) If and while the disability is rated 
50 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $100. 

“(1) If and while the disability is rated 
60 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $120. 

“(g) If and while the disability is rated 
70 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $140, 
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“(h) If and while the disability is rated 
80 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $160. 

“(i) If and while the disability is rated 
90 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $180. 

“(j) If and while the disability is rated 
as total the monthly compensation shall be 
$250.” 

Sec. 6. (a) Subparagraph (k), paragraph 
II, part I, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, is amended by deleting “$47” wher- 
ever it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$55,” and the subparagraph is further 
amended by increasing the maximum rate 
of compensation set forth therein to $450 
per month, 

(b) The rate of compensation payable un- 
der subparagraph (1), paragraph II, part I, 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
is hereby increased to $300. 

(c) The rate of compensation payable un- 
der subparagraph (m), paragraph II, part I, 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
is hereby increased to $350. 

(d) The rate of compensation payable un- 
der subparagraph (n), paragraph II, part I, 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
is hereby increased to $400. 

(e) The rates of compensation payable un- 
der subparagraphs (0) and (p), paragraph 
II, part I, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, are hereby increased to $450. 

(f) The minimum rate of compensation 
payable under subparagraph (q), paragraph 
Il, part I, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
as amended, for an arrested tuberculosis dis- 
ease, is hereby increased to $75. 

Sec. 7. The basic rate of compensation pro- 
vided by section 202 of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, as amended, for any dis- 
ability rated as total, is hereby increased to 
$250 per month. If and while the disability 
is rated as partial, the monthly compensa- 
tion shall be the same percentage of $200 
as the degree of the reduction in earning ca- 
pacity resulting from the disability, but no 
compensation shall be payable for a reduc- 
tion in earning capacity rated at less than 
10 percent. 

Sec.8. The rate of compensation payable 
under section 202 (3) of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, as amended, for the loss of 
the use of both eyes, is hereby increased to 
$300; the rate payable under that section for 
the loss of use of both eyes and one or more 
limbs is hereby increased to $400; the rate 
payable under that section for double total 
permanent disability is hereby increased to 
$400; and the additional compensation pay- 
able under that section for the loss of the 
use of a creative organ or one or more feet 
or hands is hereby increased to $55. 

Sec. 9. The additional sum payable under 
section 202 (5) of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, as amended, for a disabled per- 
son in need of a nurse or attendant, is here- 
by increased to $80, 

Sec.10. The minimum rate of compensa- 
tion payable under section 202 (7) of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, 
for an arrested tuberculosis disease, is here- 
by increased to $75. 

Sec. 11, (a) Section 1 of Public Law 877, 
80th Congress, as amended (38 U. S. C. 740), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That any person entitled to compensa- 
tion at wartime rates for disability incurred 
in or aggravated by active service as pro- 
vided in part I, or paragraph I (c), part II, 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
or the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended, and restored with limitations by 
Public Law 141, 73d Congress, March 28, 
1934, as amended, and whose disability is 
rated not less than 10 percent, shall be en- 
titled to additional compensation for de- 
pendents in the following monthly amounts: 

“(1) If and while rated totally disabled 
and— 

“(a) has a wife but no child living, $25; 

“(b) has a wife and one child living, $41; 
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“(c) has a wife and 2 children living, $53; 

„d) has a wife and 3 or more children liy- 
ing, $65; 

(e) has no wife but one child living, $17; 

“(f) has no wife but two children living, 
$29; 

“(g) has no wife but three or more children 
living, $41; 

“(h) has a mother or father, either or both 
dependent upon him for support, then, in 
addition te the above amounts, $21 for each 
parent so dependent. 

“(2) If and while partially disabled, but 
not less than 10 percent, in an amount hav- 
ing same ratio to the amount specified in 
subsection (1) hereof as the degree of his dis- 
ability bears to the total disability.” 

(b) Section 2 of Public Law 877, 80th Con- 
gress (38 U. S. C. 741), is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“That any person entitled to compensation 
at peacetime rates for disability incurred in 
or aggravated by active service as provided 
in paragraph II, part II, Veterans Regule- 
tion No. 1 (a), as amended, except paragraph 
I (c) thereof, and whose disability is rated 
not less than 10 percent, shall be entitled to 
additional compensation for dependents at 
@ rate equal to 80 percent of the additional 
compensation now or hereafter payable un- 
der section 1.” 

Sec. 12. Paragraph IV, part I, Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“The surviving widow, child, or children, 
and dependent mother or father of any de- 
ceased person who died as the result of injury 
or disease incurred in or aggravated by active 
military or naval service as provided in part 
I, paragraph I hereof, shall be entitled to 
receive compensation at the monthly rates 
specified next below: 

“Widow but no child, $125; widow with 
1 child, $160 (with $35 for each additional 
child); no widow but 1 child, $75; no widow 
but 2 children, $100 (equally divided); no 
widow but 3 children, $150 (equally divided) 
(with $30 for each additional child, total 
amount to be equally divided); dependent 
mother or father, $80 (for both), $45 each,” 

TITLE TI—BURIAL ALLOWANCE 

Sec. 13. That Veterans Regulation No. 9 
(a) is hereby amended by striking out “$150” 
each place it occurs therein, and inserting in 
lieu thereof each time “$200”. 

TITLE IV—REPEALS AND EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 14. (a) The following provisions of 
law are repealed: 

(1) Section 6 of the act of December 14, 
1944 (38 U. S. C., sec. 735); and 

(2) Section 4 of the act of May 27, 1944 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 507b) 

(b) Persons entitled to pension for the day 
before the effective date of this act by reason 
of the provisions of law repealed by subsec- 
tion (a) shall receive pension on and after 
such effective date under the act of June 28, 
1934 (38 U. S. C., secs. 503-507a), as though 
their original award of pension had been 
made under such act of June 28, 1934. 

Sec. 15. No amendment or repeal made by 
this act shall affect the entitlement of any 
person to compensation or pension for pe- 
riods before the effective date of the act. 

SEC. 16. The amendment made by section 
13 of this act shall apply only with respect 
to deaths occurring on or after the effective 
date of this act. 

Sec. 17. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second calendar month which 
begins after the date of its enactment. 


Mr, AYRES. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
just read is not germane to the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman on his point 
of order. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
is quite apparent from the dcbate here 
that when we try to consider pension 
bills and compensation bills together, we 
become somewhat confused. 

This bill has been classified as a gen- 
eral pension bill, and as such, comes up 
for debate as a privileged matter. The 
term “pension” means payment for a 
non-service-connected disability. Com- 
pensation, on the other hand, has been 
officially defined by Public Law 494, 79th 
Congress, which states that— 

Under laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration monetary benefits, other than 
retirement pay, for service-connected disabil- 
ity or death shall be designated compensation 
and not pension. 


Therefore, payments for non-service- 
connected disabilities are properly called 
pension. 

Mr, Chairman, all of title II relates 
entirely to service-connected compensa- 
tion for disabilities of a veteran or to his 
widow and/or children, and this is not 
germane to this bill. 

The act, Public Law 494, was passed 
prior to the Reorganization Act, Public 
Law 601 of the 79th Congress, which gave 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs the 
right to report a general pension bill at 
any time. It is presumed that the term 
“compensation” provided in Public Law 
494 of the 79th Congress had the mean- 
ing intended when the term “general 
pension bill” was included as a privileged 
matter under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. By no 
stretch of the imagination, Mr. Chair- 
man, may this bill, as reported, be con- 
sidered a general pension bill. 

There are numerous similarities and 
much closer questions than this on which 
have been decided to be related but not 
necessarily germane. I cite the follow- 
ing rulings from volume VIII of Cannon's 
Precedents: 

2953: To a proposition providing for a 
class, a proposition providing for another 
related class is not germane. 

To a bill for the relief of dependents of 
men in the Regular Army an amendment 
proposing to extend the benefits of the act 
to dependents of men in the National Guard 
and the Reserve Corps was held not to be 
germane. 

2960: To a bill pensioning veterans of the 
Indian wars an amendment pensioning vet- 
erans of the Texas Rangers engaged in op- 
posing Mexican marauders and Indian depre- 
dations was held not to be germane. 

2983: To a bill granting soldiers the right 
to retain Government clothing an amend- 
ment to grant them extra pay was held not 
to be germane. 

2985: To a bill providing for the payment 
of compensation under certain circumstances 
as a part of the benefits of insurance policies 
to be issued by the Government in consider- 
ation of the payment of annual premiums an 
amendment providing for the payment of 
such compensation as a pension was held not 
to be germane. 

2986: To a law providing for the sale of 
insurance to soldiers in consideration of the 
payment of annual premiums an amendment 
proposing to grant such insurance for 2 
years without payment of premiums was 
held not to be germane. 
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3035: A different subject from that under 
consideration may not be proposed under 
the guise of a limitation. 

To a bill for the relief of women and chil- 
dren in Germany an amendment providing 
that the proposed legislation should not be- 
come effective until a soldiers’ compensation 
law had been enacted was held not to be 
germane. 


These and other precedents amply 
prove that this amendment, and partic- 
ularly that portion which relates to title 
II thereafter, is extraneous material and 
certainly not covered by the subject gen- 
eral-pension bill. I therefore renew my 
point of order that the amendment is not 
germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man from Texas concedes the point of 
order. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas has conceded the point of or- 
der, Does the gentleman from Okla- 
homa desire to be heard further on the 
point of order? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
most certainly do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
in order to hold that a non-service- 
connected pension enjoys a privilege on 
this floor superior to and above the priv- 
ilege which this House will extend to a 
compensation bill for service-connected 
disabled veterans it seems to me we have 
to adopt the most strained and tecehnical 
interpretation of the word “pension” 
possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
kindly suspend. It is not a question of 
the gentleman’s opinion or the Chair's 
opinion as to the merits involved. Itisa 
question of the rules of the House of 
Representatives and the precedents 
based on those rules. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
understand that, but if I may speak for 
just a moment to the point on the basis 
of the rule of reason, if none other: At 
the time we first had pension legislation 
and at the time the word pension“ first 
came into operation in our jurisprudence 
and in our legislation, there was no dis- 
tinction between pension and compen- 
sation. If I understand the history of 
pension legislation correctly, it is a mod- 
ern development that we separate the 
two and call compensation something 
paid, generally at higher scales, to the 
service connected, than pensions which 
are paid to the nonservice connected. 

It seems to me entirely outside the 
rule of reason to hold that this Congress 
would extend a higher privilege to com- 
pensation bills for nonservice connected 
than it would to compensation bills for 
the service-connected disabled. I think 
it is inconsistent with the position which 
has been taken by the Chairman and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] 
throughout this debate. 

I earnestly hope the Chair will over- 
rule the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 
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The ruling of the Chair does not neces- 
sarily reflect the views of the Chair or 
an endeavor to meet the merits presented 
by the question at issue. 

The gentleman from Ohio has made a 
point of order against the language ap- 
pearing in the bill to which he has re- 
ferred. The Chair is indebted to the 
gentleman from Ohio for the argument 
presented by him in support of this point 
of order. It shows considerable research 
of the rules and precedents of the House 
and is helpful to the Chair in meeting 
the issue here presented. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE), the chairman of the committee 
reporting the bill to the House, concedes 
the point of order. As to the argument 
presented by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON], 
it is not a question of what the merits 
might be or what the desire might be; it 
is a question of the rules of the House. 

From the very beginning the House, in 
the adoption of its rules, has made a dis- 
tinction between pensions and compen- 
sation. That has existed throughout the 
years and it obtains and applies now. Of 
course, the Chair is bound by the rules of 
the House and the precedents following 
those rules. 

The Chair might invite attention to 
the Recorp that reflects considerable in- 
formation with respect to the question 
here presented. It was on January 3, 
1939, that the rules of the House were 
amended and they have stood thus 
amended from that date down to now. 
The Chair and the Committee of the 
Whole are bound by the rules and the 
precedents adopted under those rules: 

The Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation has exclusive jurisdiction over all 
pension legislation affecting veterans of the 
World War. 


This is on January 3, 1939. 


The jurisdiction of the Committee on Pen- 
sions is now confined to pension legislation 
affecting veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, the Philippine Insurrection, and Boxer 
Rebellion. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions has 
jurisdiction over pension legislation affecting 
veterans of all other wars of the United 
States, including also civil pensions. 


That was a statement made at the time 
the change in the rule was under consid- 
eration here in the House. 


Mr. Sasatu. I offer a resolution which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 


Without quoting it, that was a resolu- 
tion amendng and changing the rules of 
the House. Mr. Sabath made this state- 
ment: 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution provides 
changes in clauses 24, 25, and 40 of rule XI 
of the last Congress, and this change of rule 
XI is proposed upon the urgent request of 
the chairmen of the three Pension Commit- 
tees. I am satisfied this will expedite the 
work of the House and simplify the refer- 
ence of bills to the respective committees. 

Mr. Mares of Michigan. My understand- 
ing of the proposed amendments to the rules 
which the gentleman has introduced, is that 
they more clearly define the jurisdiction of 
these three committees. 

Mr. SABATH, The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. Mares of Michigan. And that the 
amendments will avoid, perhaps, some dupli- 
cation which now exists. 
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Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is again cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Mares. While that is true generally, in 
the amendment proposed to clause 40 of 
rule XI, I notice that the word “pension” is 
inserted. It has not been in the rule here- 
tofore, and I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman whether it is contemplated that 
in this Congress that committee shall con- 
sider legislation to give pensions to veterans 
of the World War. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
Illinois yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Rankin]? 

Mr. SaBaTH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, who is the 
chairman of one of these committees, and 
who recommended many of the changes in 
this rule. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of 
the World War Veterans’ Committee, I desire 
to say that we have no idea of changing the 
policy that we have followed heretofore. 


And so on, with other references in 
the debate at that time. 

There can be no doubt that the bill as 
presented here was a pension bill. The 
committee amendment seeks to add 
among other things compensation pro- 
visions to the pending bill. The fact 
that it was a pension bill gave it a privi- 
leged status and enabled the bill to be 
called up as a privileged bill, but the 
compensation part of the bill does not 
have a privileged status, as is true in the 
instance of the pension provisions. 

Therefore, as to the committee amend- 
ment, including both pension and com- 
pensation provisions, the rule is well 
established that if any part of an amend- 
ment is subject to a point of order the 
whole amendment is subject to a point 
of order. Therefore, the Chair sustains 
85 point of order of the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
visions of the pending bill and many 
of the proposed amendments have been 
fully discussed. The debate indicates 
that almost everyone is in agreement 
that some additional pension and com- 
pensation increases for the veterans of 
this Nation are merited and deserved. 

The point of variance of views and 
opinions centers around the amount of 
authorization to be provided. 

Representatives of the American Le- 
gion proposed to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs the pending measure which 
is an omnibus veterans benefit bill with 
provisions for $105 a month pension for 
all needy war veterans at age 65. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars pro- 
posed a plan for a 20 percent benefit 
increase for veterans who served over- 
seas. 

The Disabled American Veterans and 
AMVETS have proposed an increase in 
service-connected disability payments to 
veterans by 10 to 15 percent. 

The Spanish-American War Veterans 
organization proposed the modest in- 
crease in pensions for Spanish-American 
War widows from $67 to $75 a month. All 
of the veterans organizations have rec- 
ognized a need for increased pension and 
compensation as the cost of living con- 
tinues to rise. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
reported a measure which embraces the 
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principal of increased pension and com- 
pensation for both service-connected 
and non-service-connected disabilities. 

The present law, as we all know, pro- 
vides a criteria or standard of need be- 
fore compensation can be authorized. 
To be eligible for non-service-connected 
benefits a veteran must be found to be 
permanently and totally disabled—and 
unable to follow a gainful occupation 
and with a total annual income of not 
more than $1,400 if unmarried or $2,700 
if married and with dependents. These 
criteria—these standards—certainly 
demonstrate that benefits to veterans of 
this Nation are not going to be pro- 
vided to any group of veterans who are 
not in need. The principal change pro- 
vided in the pending bill is that the law 
would declare that a veteran at age 65 or 
over is deemed to be permanently and 
totally disabled. 

Mr. Chairman, the World War I vet- 
erans are rapidly approaching this age 
and many have already exceeded the age 
of 65. It is of interest to observe that 
legislation for the benefit of veterans of 
this Nation is always considered and 
calculated on an estimated cost basis of 
40 and 50 years after enactment of the 
legislation. We all should know that 
World War I veterans do not have an 
additional 40 or 50 years of life expec- 
tancy and, therefore, the estimated cal- 
culated costs are greatly exaggerated. 

Shortly after World War II, if you 
will remember, the total appropriation 
for all veteran benefits was more than 
$8 billion, the largest appropriation 
for veterans in the history of our coun- 
try. This was during the time when 
the citizens of this Nation vividly re- 
called the terrible sacrifices that our 
veterans gladly underwent to keep this 
country free. Their deeds of valor 
across the battlefields of the world were 
fresh in our minds and the huge appro- 
priation for veterans benefits was the 
meager offering of a grateful Nation to 
a richly deserving group. But, as time 
wore on, the memory of the valiant deeds 
of our veterans began to fade from the 
mind of the American people and as the 
memory faded, so did the appropriations. 
Year after year, the appropriation for 
veterans benefits continued to decline 
until today the annual appropriation for 
veterans’ benefits is only about one- 
half of what it was shortly after World 
War II. 

And, we must remember that although 
the appropriations continued to decline, 
the number of veterans and their de- 
pendents continued to increase; and per- 
haps, more important, the veterans, their 
widows and children, grow older year by 
year and as they age, their need for 
assistance becomes greater and greater. 

During the 2d session of the 83d Con- 
gress, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
on which I had the honor of serving at 
that time, unanimously recommended to 
the Congress that an across-the-board 
10 percent cost of living increase be ap- 
proved for veteran compensation and 
pension benefits. 

However, the leadership of the House 
at that time proposed a 5 percent in- 
crease—in face of the unanimous com- 
mittee recommendation of a 10 percent 
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increase. As we know, a bill was passed 
with granted an overall 5 percent in- 
crease in compensation and pension 
benefits. 

This was in 1954—the 5 percent in- 
crease was not adequate then and it is 
certainly not adequate today. The cost 
of living continues to rise in this coun- 
try—and our veterans, their widows and 
children continue to struggle along on 
their meager pensions. 

Many of the provisions to increase vet- 
erans benefits which were striken by the 
leadership of the House during the 83d 
session of Congress are included in this 
much-needed measure before the House 
today. This measure has the endorse- 
ment of major veterans’ organizations of 
this Nation and the bill should receive 
the approval of the Congress. 

As we consider this measure, gentle- 
men, let us remember that we sat here 
only a few days ago and authorized ex- 
penditure of approximately $4 billion for 
foreign aid for our allies overseas. This, 
of course, is considered a necessary and 
vital expenditure, but while we are 
spending huge amounts of money over- 
seas, we should remember that our first 
obligation should be to the citizens of the 
United States and there is no group of 
citizens in this country more deserving 
than our veterans—those who have 
fought to defend our country. 

I shall certainly lend my support to 
this measure and urge others to vote to 
secure passage of this measure. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are approaching this matter of 
veterans’ compensation backwards. The 
American citizen has always recognized 
his duty to help the wounded war vet- 
eran and the widows and children and 
dependent parents of men killed in the 
service. He wants programs to aid these 
people to be just as good as they pos- 
sibly can. 

The American citizen also wants our 
system of veterans’ hospitals kept in tip- 
top shape so our former servicemen can 
get the best care that our Government 
can furnish. We are currently spending 
millions of dollars per year on hospitals, 
but we are falling behind. Many need 
repairing, some need replacing. 

We have before us now a bill that 
would increase expenditures by millions 
of dollars annually. How much of this 
additional expenditure would go to the 
disabled veteran suffering from wounds 
received in the country’s service? Not 
one penny. How much of it would go to 
improve the living conditions of widows 
and children of veterans killed defend- 
ing their country? Not one penny. How 
much of it would be used to improve our 
hospital care for veterans? Not one 
penny. 

This measure would eventually cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Not a 
cent of this money goes to veterans who 
were wounded in service or dependents 
and widows of veterans who were killed. 
How can we vote for this bill? 

We are asked to support this measure 
because it will help needy veterans of 
World War I. Need is not restricted to 
the veteran. I am as conscious as any- 
one about the need of some of our elderly 
citizens. Can I honestly vote to give one 
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65-year-old citizen a guaranteed pension 
on the basis of as little as 90 days’ service 
to his country and deny that right to a 
65-year-old neighbor who is in greater 
need but did not have the privilege of 
serving his country? 

And this bill has another serious de- 
fect. There is no test of net worth. We 
have heard many examples of where vet- 
erans with thousands of dollars in the 
bank, but with little other income, are 
drawing pensions. In effect, this legis- 
lation in these cases just takes funds 
needed for service-connected disabled 
veterans, shifts it to nonservice cases 
where it eventually ends up as part of 
an estate enriching the veterans’ heirs. 
How many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars will be paid under this bill to vet- 
erans who have large bank accounts and 
absolutely no need for a Government 
pension? No one can say. 

We now have a fine veterans’ program. 
Let us more adequately take care of the 
program we now have. We owe better 
treatment to our veterans who are dis- 
abled because of the service they ren- 
dered to their country. We owe better 
treatment to the widows and children 
they left behind. By launching into a 
new and expanded pension program, we 
are cutting into the amount of help we 
can give the deserving cases now on our 
program. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7886) to amend part III of Vet- 
erans’ Regulation No. 1 (a) to liberalize 
the basis for, and increase the monthly 
rates of, disability pension awards, had 
directed him to report the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the bill 
and all amendments thereto to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gros, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr, AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. AYRES. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
qualifies. The Clerk will report the mo- 
tion to recommit. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. AYRES moves to recommit the bill, H. R. 
7886, to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
with instructions to report it back forthwith 
with the following amendment: Strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert the fol- 
lowing: “That (a) all monthly wartime rates 
of compensation payable under public laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for disability less than total (not includ. 
ing special awards and allowances, depend- 
ency allowances, or subsistence allowances), 
are hereby increased by 10 percent, 

“(b) All rates of compensation increased 
by subsection (a) shall be further adjusted 
upward or downward to the nearest dollar, 
counting 50 cents and over as a whole dollar. 

“(c) In adjusting the rates of peacetime 
disability compensation under part II of Vet- 
erans Regulation Numbered 1 (a) because 
of the increases provided in subsection (a) 
and the adjustments provided in subsection 
(b), such rates shall be further adjusted up- 
ward or downward to the nearest dollar, 
counting 50 cents and over as a whole dollar. 

“(d) Paragraph II (j) of part I of Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(j) If and while the disability is rated 
as total the monthly compensation shall be 
8225.“ 

“(e) The maximum rates of compensation 
set forth in paragraphs II (k), II (o), and 
II (p) of such part I are increased to $450 
per month. 

“(f) The rate of compensation payable 
under paragraph II (1) of such part I is 
increased to $309. 

“(g) The rate of compensation payable 
under paragraph II (m) of such part I is in- 
creased to $359. 

“(h) The rate of compensation payable 
under paragraph II (n) of such part I is 
increased to $401. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The basic rate of compensa- 
tion provided by section 202 of the World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, for any 
disability rated as total is hereby increased 
to $225 per month, 

“(b) The rate of compensation payable 
under section 202 (3) of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, for the loss 
of the use of both eyes is hereby increased 
to $309; the rate payable under that section 
for the loss of use of both eyes and one or 
more limbs is hereby increased to $401; the 
rate payable under that section for double 
total permanent disability is hereby increased 
to $401. ` 

“Sec. 3. (a) The act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide increases of compensation for certain 
veterans with service-connected disabilities 
who have dependents,’ approved July 2, 1948 
(Public Law 877, 80th Cong.), is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 6. All rates of additional compen- 
sation established by this act are hereby in- 
creased by 10 percent.’ 

“(b) Such act is further amended by strik- 
ing out ‘60 percent’ wherever it occurs and 
inserting ‘50 percent.’ 

“Sec. 4. (a) Section 2 of the act of August 
4, 1951 (38 U. S. C., sec. 370h), is amended by 
striking out ‘$120’ and ‘$78’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof 8150 and ‘$115’, respectively. 

“(b) Subsection (a) of section 6 of the act 
of May 23, 1952 (38 U. S. C., sec. 381-382), 
is amended by striking out 8129“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$150.’ 

“(c) The monthly rates of pension pay- 
able to veterans of the Civil War under sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the act of June 9, 1930 
(38 U. S. C., secs. 274, 275), shall be 8101.59 
and $150, respectively. 

“(d) Paragraph I (f) (2) of part III of 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(2) That where an otherwise eligible 
person is or hereafter becomes, on account 
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of age or physical or mental disabilities, help- 
less or blind or so nearly helpless or blind as 
to need or require the regular aid and at- 
tendance of another person, the amount of 
pension shall be $150 monthly.’ 

“Sec. 5. This act shall take effect on the 
Ist day of the 2d calendar month which 
begins after the date of its enactment.” 


Mr. EDMONDSON (during the read- 
ing of the motion to recommit). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the motion to 
recommit be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The Clerk completed the reading of 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
make a point of order against the mo- 
tion to recommit on the same ground 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AYRES] made against the amendment 
to the first section of this bill namely, 
that it is not germane; that it is a com- 
pensation matter which he seeks by a 
motion to recommit to place in a privi- 
leged pension bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] desire to be 
heard? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no doubt that it is subject to a similar 
point of order, but I do not feel, in view 
of the statement which the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson] made 
in defending his position on the other 
point of order that he should seek to 
take the responsibility for killing legis- 
lation for the disabled veterans. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready 
to rule. The Chair lived through the 
period which the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. CooPER], chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union related, and is fa- 
miliar with the precedents and the rules 
with reference to this matter. Without 
going into any long discussion of it, the 
Chair feels that the same point of order 
will lie against this motion to recommit 
witb instructions as did lie against the 
committee amendment in the bill with 
reference to compensation; and there- 
fore the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I offer an- 
other motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
still opposed to the bill? 

Mr. AYRES. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies, and the Clerk will report the mo- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Ayres moves to recommit the bill (H. 
R. 7886) to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CHRISTOPHER) 
there were—ayes 159, noes 107. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 110, nays 305, not voting 17, 


as follows: 


Bennett, Fla. 


Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Christopher 
Chudoft 
Church 
Clark 
Colmer 


[Roll No. 77] 
YEAS—110 


Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Gamble 


Hess 


NAYS—305 
Coon 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cretella 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Mass, 
Dague 
Davidson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, III. 
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Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mason i 
Mumma 
hae Tenn, 


Henderson 
Herlong 

Hill 

Hillings 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, M. 
Holifiela 
Holland 
Hoimes 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
James 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 


McCarthy 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 


McDowell Philbin Simpson, M, 
McGregor Pilcher Simpson, Pa. 
McMillan Pillion Sisk 
McVey Polk Smith, Kans. 
Macdonald Powell Smith, Wis. 
Machrowicz Preston Spence 
Mack, Ill. Price Staggers 
Mack, Wash, Priest Steed 
Madden Prouty Sullivan 
Marshall Quigley Talle 
Martin Rabaut Taylor 
Matthews Radwan Thompson, N. J 
Meader Rains Thompson, Tex. 
Merrow Reece, Tenn. ‘Tollefson 
Metcalf Rees, Trimble 
Miller, Calif. Reuss Tumulty 
Miller, Md. Rhodes, Ariz, Utt 
Miller, Nebr. Rhodes, Pa Vanik 
Miller, N. Y. Riehiman Van Pelt 
Mills Riley Van Zandt 
Moliohan Rivers Vinson 
Morano Walter 
Morgan Robsion, Ky. Watts 
Moss Rodino Weaver 
Moulder Rogers, Colo. Wharton 
Multer Rogers, Fla Whitten 
Murray, III. Rogers, Mass Wickersham 
Natcher Rogers, Tex. Wier 
Nicholson Rooney < Wigglesworth 
Norrell Roosevelt Williams, Miss, 
O'Brien, III. Sadlak Williams, N. J. 
O'Brien, N. Y. St. George Williams, N. Y. 
O'Hara, Ill, Schenck Willis 
O'Konski Schwengel Wilson, Ind. 
O'Neill Scott Winstead 
Osmers Seely-Brown Withrow 
Ostertag Selden Wolverton 
Passman Sheehan Young 
Patman Sheppard Younger 
Patterson Short Zablockt 
Pelly Sieminski Zelenko 
Perkins Sikes 
Pfost Siler 

NOT VOTING—17 
Adair O'Hara, Minn. Thornberry 
Bell Saylor Vursell 
Chatham Scudder Wilson, Calif. 
Eberharter Shelley Wolcott 
Kelley, Pa. Thompson, La. 
Lane Thompson, 
Morrison Mich. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Bell with Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Shelley with Mr. Wolcott. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr, Vur- 
sell. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. O'Hara of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr, 
Saylor. 

Mr. Chatham with Miss Thompson of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Wilson of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Thornberry with Mr. Adair. 


Mr. COOLEY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BENTLEY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

Mr. BROYHILL changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. LIPSCOMB changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. UTT changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 365, nays 51, answered “pres+ 
ent” 1, not voting 15, as follows: 

[Roll No. 78] 


YEAS—365 
Abbitt Albert Allen, TIl. 
Abernethy Alexander Andersen, 
Addonizio Allen, Calif. H. Carl 


Bennett, Fla. 


Brown, Ga. 


Carlyle 


Cunningham 
Curtis, Mass. 
Dague 
Davidson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, III. 
Deane 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Denton 
Devereux 
Dies 


Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Dollinger 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Donohue 


Donovan 
Dorn, N. Y. 


Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Va. 
Harvey 

Hays, Ark. 
Hays, Ohio 
Hayworth 
Healey 

Hébert 
Henderson 
Herlong 


Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Hillings 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, II. 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holmes 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hull 


Hyde 

Ikard 

James 
Jarman 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, N. C. 
Karsten 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 


Kee 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
K 


McGregor 
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McVey 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 


Metcalf 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Md, 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Mills 
Mollohan 


O'Brien, Til. 
OH 


Robeson, Va. 


Taylor 
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Thomas Vorys Willis 
Thompson, N. J. Walter Wilson, Ind. 
Thompson, Tex. Watts Winstead 
Thomson, Wyo. Weaver Withrow 
Tollefson Westiand Wolverton 
‘Trimble Wharton Wright 
Tuck Whitten Yates 
Tumulty Wickersham Young 
tt Wier Younger 
Vanik Wigglesworth Zablocki 
Van Pelt Williams, Miss, Zelenko 
Van Zandt Williams, N. J 
Vinson Williams, N. Y. 
NAYS—51 
Alger Ford Minshall 
Ayres Frelinghuysen Nelson 
Bass, N. H. Gamble Norblad 
Bolton, Gentry Poage 
Frances P Gubser Ray 
Bolton, Halleck Reed, N. Y. 
Oliver P, Hand Rutherford 
Budge Heselton Scherer 
Byrnes, Wis. Hoffman, Mich. Smith, Miss. 
le Hope Smith, Va 
Crumpacker Jackson Taber 
Curtis, Mo, Judd Teague, Calif. 
Davis, Wis. Kean Teague, Tex 
Dawson, Utah Kilburn Udall 
Dero Kilgore Velde 
Dixon Laird Wainwright 
Fascell McIntire Widnall 
Fisher Mason 
ANSWERED “PRESENT” 1 
Phillips 
NOT VOTING—15 
Adair Saylor Thornberry 
Bell Scudder Vursell 
Chatham Shelley Wilson, Calif, 
harter Thompson, La. Wolcott 
Lane Thompson, 
O'Hara, Minn. Mich. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Scudder for, with Mr. Phillips against, 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Bell with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Miss 
Thompson of Michigan. 

Mr. Chatham with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Eberharter with Mr, O'Hara of Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. Thornberry with Mr. Wilson of Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. ASHLEY and Mr. BOW changed 
their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. ScuppEr. If he were present, 
he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday the chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, the 
gentleman from Texas, secured permis- 
sion by unanimous consent to allow the 
Members of the House 3 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp, regarding H. R. 7886, the legis- 
lation just passed. 

I am delighted the Members of the 
House have this opportunity and I hope 
so much they will avail themselves of 
this advantage and will so express their 
views on the merits of the benefits for 
veterans and their dependents as recom- 
mended in the original legislation ap- 
proved by the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and reported to the House. 

This legislation, still known as H. R. 
7886, has now passed the House, but in 
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such greatly amended form as to subject 
and content as to be hardly recognized 
as the original bill approved by the com- 
mittee. 

To me it is tragic that the pensions for 
widows of veterans were eliminated. 
Before this legislation is finally enacted 
into law I shall exercise every power at 
my command to have this tragic injus- 
tice corrected. If it is not corrected in 
this bill there will be corrective legisla- 
tion introduced as soon as possible to 
provide these needed, yes, seriously 
needed, benefits. 

Also I deeply regret all increases in 
compensation benefits were eliminated 
from this bill. To so penalize veterans 
in need in view of the marked increase 
in the cost of living, by a point of order, 
which is nothing more than parliamen- 
tary procedure, is, it seems to me, noth- 
ing short of foolishness and folly dis- 
played upon the prongs of technical 
righteousness. Veterans struggling to 
pay the increased costs of these times 
can gain no satisfaction out of a point 
of order. A point of order will not help 
them to buy food or pay the rent. To 
raise a point of order under these cir- 
cumstances seems to me to border on 
legislative immaturity. 

In order to correct this costly error, 
I believe hearings should be commenced 
immediately in the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs on a bill providing for 
these increases in compensation. This 
bill should be reported to the House for 
action immediately. Certainly such a 
bill must be passed in this Congress, 
and there is very little time remaining 
if justice is to be afforded the large num- 
ber of veterans who would be eligible for 
such benefits. 

In my experience as a Member of 
this House I have never opposed legis- 
lation just because it failed to include 
every objective I thought it should. Al- 
ways I have thought it the better course 
of wisdom. to accept a bill and support 
it if it provided some of the desired 
benefits even though many others were 
eliminated or excluded. 

In regard to H. R. 7886 I have followed 
this policy. The pension benefits are 
needed and are helpful. I hope they 
wil be enacted into law with some im- 
provements. As for the benefits for vet- 
erans and their widows and dependents 
which were eliminated I feel it is only 
a question of time until the Congress 
will recognize the justice involved and 
will establish this justice by enacting the 
necessary legislation. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the veter- 
ans bill, H. R. 7886, as amended, has 
lost, through amendment, many of the 
features which I supported most, re- 
tained the features which I supported 
least, and added discriminatory fea- 
tures which I cannot support at all. 
Ihe amendment to limit additional aid 
to World War I veterans only discrim- 
dinates against World War II and Korean 
veterans, their widows, and children. It 
is, therefore, unfair. 

A second amendment cuts almost in 
half the pension increase to disabled and 
service-connected World War I veterans, 
their widows and children. I have the 
conviction that all service-connected 
disabled veterans, their widows and chil- 
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dren, should have received the full 
amount of the original bill, with no 
reduction whatever. 

The measure goes so far as to assume 
every veteran of World War I to be per- 
manently disabled; veterans in World 
War II and the Korean war, together 
with their widows and children, will re- 
ceive not one extra cent under this bill. 

The fact. that the motion to recommit 
the bill was passed by a majority of 159 
to 107 on a standing vote, is evidence 
that a majority of the Members who 
were on the floor felt this way, at least 
before they were subjected to the pres- 
sure of a rolicall vote. The best way to 
help our veterans, their widows and chil- 
dren, would have been to recommit the 
bill and revise it. Had this been done, 
its chances to help those who need help 
most, of passage in the other House, and 
of escaping a veto would have been 
greatly increased. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
favor more adequate compensation for 
disabled veterans, their widows, and de- 
pendents. The bill sponsored by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, H. R. 11310, 
was such a bill and I long ago urged that 
it be reported out favorably. That bill 
would have been passed promptiy by the 
House and the Senate, signed by the 
President, and the benefits made avail- 
able months ago to those who everyone 
agrees are the first responsibility of a 
grateful Nation. 

But, unfortunately, action on H. R. 
11310 was delayed and its provisions in 
substance were incorporated into H. R. 
7826, a bill which then provided increases 
in pensions and increases in compensa- 
tion for veterans with total and perma- 
nent disability, but which, in addition, 
introduced a wholly new concept into 
veterans’ legislation. It decreed that 
every veteran upon reaching the age of 65 
years shall be deemed to be permanently 
and totally disabled, and therefore auto- 
matically eligible for a pension, provided 
his annual income is less than $1,400 if 
he is unmarried, or is less than $2,700 if 
he is married or has minor children. 

All the provisions granting increases 
in compensation to veterans with serv- 
ice-connected disability, and their wid- 
ows, have been stricken from the bill. 
Remaining before us is only the shell of 
H. R. 7886 as reported by the House 
committee. As it now stands, it contains 
the worst feature of the original bill and 
none of its best features. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe it is 
sound legislation or fair to our neediest 
veterans to make such a departure from 
the principles and practices long fol- 
lowed in veterans’ legislation, as this 
remnant of a bill makes. 

The assertion in it that every war vet- 
eran upon reaching the age of 65 shall be 
deemed to be totally and permanently 
disabled is plainly contrary to fact. Fur- 
thermore, it is unfair to those veterans 
who actually are disabled. 

If we believe we ought to give special 
help to every needy citizen of 65 who is 
a veteran, let us say so directly and not 
adopt the fiction that he is totally and 
permanently disabled. 

Mr. Chairman, the only real issue left 
before us today is whether we are to fol- 
low a concept that any person who served 
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90 days or more during a war, and who 
sustained no injury or disability as a 
result of this service, should nevertheless, 
when he reaches the age of 65 years be 
treated differently from other citizens of 
equal age and in equal or greater need. 

It has been my own philosophy 
that veterans’ benefits are a means of 
trying to equalize, as much as possible, 
the sacrifices that result from wartime 
military service. We should always give 
service-connected disabilities the highest 
priority among programs for veterans 
and the rehabilitation of disabled veter- 
ans and their reintegration into useful 
economic and social life should be our 
primary objective. Successful readjust- 
ment generally places the veteran on a 
postwar footing equal to or better than 
that of persons who were not in the serv- 
ice. There is then no need to treat him 
throughout the rest of his life as a citi- 
zen with either special handicaps or spe- 
cial privileges. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I must vote against 
this mutilated bill, not because I don’t 
want to provide more suitably for all vet- 
erans in need, but because I do. This bill 
simply will not accomplish what is 
needed. 

It would be a cruel deception if any 
veteran needing more assistance from 
his Government, were led to believe pas- 
sage of this bill today will provide it. 
The Bureau of the Budget has plainly 
stated the bill is not in accord with the 
views of the President. Can anyone be- 
lieve the President will sign a bill that 
provides new pensions for veterans not 
disabled at all, and larger pensions for 
veterans not disabled in war, and then 
no increase at all in compensation for 
veterans with disabilities which were sus- 
tained in war? 

For all these reasons I sincerely be- 
lieve that the bill should go back to the 
committee for a re-do and be brought 
back to us in a form that can be passed, 
not only by the House, but also by the 
Senate and signed by the President. 

Our veterans who have sacrificed so 
much for our country’s welfare deserve 
this special effort to give them a fair bill. 

I am sure the distinguished chairman 
of this committee, Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, 
as true a friend as the veterans can ever 
have, will try again to get his committee 
to bring out a bill that will be adequate 
and fair and can become law. I could 
not look the veterans in my district in 
the face if I were to vote for the rem- 
nants of H. R. 7886, which helps only 
those who did not suffer any disabling 
injury or illness in war. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that no points of order will be raised 
against H. R. 7886 or any of its provi- 
sions, for I would like to see adequate 
benefits provided for both non-service- 
disabled veterans and service-disabled 
veterans. After lengthy deliberation, the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee has seen fit 
to report to the House a single bill carry- 
ing both types of benefits. If we are now 
obliged to put aside the provisions for 
compensation of service-disabled vet- 
erans and wait for a new bill containing 
those provisions, we will be risking delay 
at a critical stage of this session. But, 
if that should be the case, I hope that a 
second bill can be brought to the House 
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with all possible speed. I think that 
practically all are agreed that an in- 
crease in compensation benefits is war- 
ranted, and I certainly hope that we can 
take timely action and be sure of getting 
such an increase this year. 

However, as to title I of the bill, pro- 
viding for non-service-connected pen- 
sions, I think that is the place and this 
is the time to begin to make some distinc- 
tion between veterans of World War I 
and those of later wars in considering 
such benefits. So long as that distinction 
is not made, we are going to continue to 
hear argument against these pensions 
in terms of cost and national policy and 
many other factors which might be de- 
bated endlessly. 

These arguments against such pen- 
sions tend more and more to be based 
on estimates as to what effect the cover- 
age of World War II and Korea veterans 
will have on the pension program. But 
I say there will be time and opportunity 
enough in another Congress to go into 
that matter. Let us not cloud the issue 
of World War I veterans pensions any 
longer. Their case is urgent. Time will 
not wait for them, 

I believe that pensions to veterans of 
World War I are long overdue, and it 
was for that reason I introduced H. R. 
656, which provides for the same pen- 
sions to be granted to World War I vet- 
erans as are granted to the veterans of 
the Spanish-American War. Nearly 40 
years have passed since the close of 
World War I and no general pension leg- 
islation has been passed for veterans of 
World War I. No veteran of four pre- 
vious wars in our history had to wait as 
much as 40 years to see Congress enact 
a pension for him. 

Pensions were granted to the Revolu- 
tionary War veterans 35 years after the 
close of that war; to the Mexican War 
veterans 39 years after the close of that 
war; to the Civil War veterans 24 years 
after the close of that war, and to the 
Spanish-American War veterans 18 
years after that war. 

I am a veteran of both World Wars I 
and I, but I cannot help contrasting the 
differences in the way the veterans of 
the two wars were treated, after the close 
of each conflict. Those who enter mili- 
tary service in wartime must give up 
their positions or jobs, and when that 
service ends there generally follws a 
period of hardship during which they 
must find employment and readjust to 
civilian life. The Government did very 
little to help the veterans of World War 
I tide themselves over this period of ad- 
justment. 

When they were discharged they were 
given only $60 mustering-out pay. After 
a long struggle, an attempt was made 
to adjust this injustice by giving the 
veterans so-called “adjusted service 
certificates.” The Government ascer- 
tained the amount of mustering-out pay 
that should have been paid to the vet- 
erans at the time of their discharge. An 
increment was added to make up for de- 
lay in payment, and it was determined 
how much paid-up insurance, due in 20 
years, could be bought with each vet- 
eran’s “adjusted service credit.” Each 
veteran was given a certificate for that 
amount of paid-up insurance, The 
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total amount paid under these certifi- 
cates was $3.8 billion, but the expendi- 
ture would only have been about $1.5 
billion if the veterans of World War I 
had been paid this money due them 18 
years before when they were mustered 
out of service, as were the veterans of 
World War II. 

Contrast the difference in the benefits 
given the veterans of World War II. 
They were given mustering-out pay, 
without question, of from $200 to $300 
to each veteran, which cost the Govern- 
ment $4 billion. In addition, they were 
given terminal-leave pay, which cost the 
Government $3.1 billion, and unemploy- 
ment compensation which cost the Gov- 
ernment $3.8 billion. They were also 
given social security credits for the time 
they spent in service. Complete figures 
for the cost of this are not available, 
but it will amount to something over 
$600 million. 

The veterans of World War II were 
also given the GI bill of rights. Under 
this program, they were given educa- 
tion benefits which have cost the Gov- 
ernment to date $15 billion, and these 
veterans were also given guaranteed 
loans to purchase homes or to go into 
business or start farming. Such loans 
totaling $30 billion have already been 
made, and $16 billion of this sum is guar- 
anteed by the Government. Similar 
benefits have been granted to Korean 
war veterans, although in some cases 
they are not as great as those granted 
to the veterans of World War II. 

Excluding disability compensation, 
which is available to the veterans of all 
wars, and aside from the home-loan pro- 
gram which so far has cost compara- 
tively little, the benefits paid to the vet- 
erans of World War II and the Korean 
war now total $26.5 billion, and this 
figure will certainly exceed $30 billion 
within 10 years from now. This sum is 
20 times the amount paid to veterans 
of World War I, and per person, the 
benefits paid to the veterans of World 
War II and Korea are 4 times those paid 
to the veterans of World War I. The 
benefits were paid World War IT and 
Korea veterans when they left the serv- 
ice, and so were much more beneficial 
to them than if paid to them years later. 

It seems that when it is proposed to 
do anything for the veterans of World 
War I, someone always says the cost will 
be prohibitive. I do not know why there 
is this feeling about World War I vet- 
erans, and why people feel that these 
veterans should be treated so differently 
from the veterans of any other war. 

I have made a rather intensive study 
of the financial and budget aspects of 
this question, and tried to get to the real 
essentials of it without reference to the 
elaborate presentations which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration makes in its usual 
line of opposition. My conclusions were 
given in detail to the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee in my testimony there on 
February 27. I will mention the sub- 
stance of it briefly here. 

Forty-five years after the close of the 
Civil War, when pension costs of that 
conflict probably were at their peak, 
Civil War veterans’ pensions took up 
15.2 percent of the total budget of the 
Federal Government. But if every vet- 
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eran of World War I living today were 
paid a pension of $101 a month at age 
62—as I proposed in H. R. 656—the cost 
would be less than 3 percent of the Fed- 
eral budget. The Civil War pension of 
15 percent of the budget did not break 
up the Treasury then, and I hardly see 
how a World War I pension of 3 percent 
of the budget could bankrupt us now. 

Those Civil War pensions at peak cost 
amounted to one-half of 1 percent of 
the national income. And the World 
War I pensions which I proposed would 
amount to less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the current national income. 

We were paying those Civil War pen- 
sions in 1910 at the same time as pensions 
to veterans of three other conflicts. Vet- 
erans benefits of all types then took 23 
percent of the Federal budget. Today, 
we use only 7.4 percent of the budget to 
pay for veterans’ benefits of every de- 
seription. 

All these figures I have presented are 
based on granting World War I pensions 
of $101 a month at age 62, without a 
means test of any kind. But, if we follow 
the idea of H. R. 7886, and set the eligible 
age at 65, and continue the limitation 
on outside income so that fewer would 
qualify, the cost of such a program would 
be much lower than the one of which I 
spoke. And, certainly, if any pension 
less than $101 a month were provided, 
the program’s cost would be far lower 
than my figures—and I think I have 
shown the cost of my own proposal to 
be reasonable. In short, as to World 
War I pensions, the cost argument is no 
argument at all when we look at budget 
history. 

There can be no question about the 
sacrifice that World War I veterans gave 
in their service. More of the population 
remained at home in their civilian pur- 
suits during that war than in any of the 
five other major conflicts in which this 
country has fought. During the Revolu- 
tionary War, 14.2 percent of the popula- 
tion saw military service; 7.4 percent 
served in the War of 1812; 9.7 percent 
of the available population performed 
Federal service during the Civil War; 
11 percent served in World War I; 4.4 
percent served in the Korean conflict. 
But only 4 percent of the population was 
called up for service in World War I. 
Those who served in World War I were 
but a few selected from among the many. 

For the veterans of World War I, the 
sands in the hourglass of time are run- 
ning low. Today, their average life ex- 
pectancy is only 15 years. Of the 4.6 
million who came home when the fight- 
ing in France was done, barely 3 million 
remain. “Taps” has already sounded for 
more than one third of the “Doughboys” 
of 1918. Every passing day, 235 of them 
die. Tomorrow, 235 of them whom we 
could have pensioned today will be dead. 
A year from now, 90,000 more of the boys 
who faced shot, shell and gas in the 
trenches will have gone to Eternity— 
unpensioned and very nearly forgotten. 

I think the arguments of those who 
oppose pensions for World War I vet- 
erans dwindle down to admitting that 
these pensions would be only just and 
proper, “but for the cost.” 

Surely no one would want to say that, 
while these veterans in all fairness are 
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deserving of these benefits, we had better 
wait until death has thinned their num- 
bers still more, and start paying them 
pensions when it can be done more 
cheaply. Surely no one would want to 
play such a cold-blooded waiting game 
as that. 

I prefer to believe that all of us will 
recognize now the justice in the proposal 
to pension those veterans, and that we 
will take steps now to do now what ought 
to be done. 

Let the veterans of World War I be 
treated with the same consideration as 
those of the other wars in which our Na- 
tion has fought. Let there be no genera- 
tion of forgotten men among America’s 
veterans. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
some months ago a veteran from Zanes- 
ville wrote to me on the subject of the 
forgotten man, pointing out in great de- 
tail that the veteran of World War I had 
not been afforded the consideration from 
his Nation that the veterans of other 
wars had received and are receiving. It 
was pointed out that the veteran of 
World War I who had faced the enemy 
with as grim determination as the vet- 
eran of any other war had not received 
the benefits of a GI bill of rights or ad- 
justment to civilian life such as have 
been afforded to the veterans of the 
more recent conflicts. In addition, this 
letter pointed out that the veterans of 
World War I have now reached the place 
in life where a great number of them are 
no longer employable. 

We know, Mr. Speaker, that it is one 
of the tragedies of our American way of 
life that when a man has reached an age 
of 50, or 55, or 60, that it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for him to find suit- 
able employment to meet the necessities 
of life. Indeed, it is a sad commentary 
upon America and its tremendous re- 
sources and opportunities that those op- 
portunities show themselves less readily 
to those persons of the advanced years. 
The problem has become more acute in 
America because of the fact that we are 
living longer and that a greater number 
of our citizens attain advanced age. 

It has been the thought of many of the 
veterans of World War I that some as- 
sistance from a grateful Government 
whom they served so faithfully and well 
should be forthcoming. In many of the 
communities throughout the United 
States organizations have been estab- 
lished by veterans of World War I to dis- 
cuss and advocate legislation beneficial 
to them. There is one such organization 
in Zanesville, Ohio, which is the largest 
city in my district, and I have heard 
from the members of that organization 
on numerous occasions urging that Con- 
gress do something to benefit the vet- 
erans of World War I, for they have now 
reached the point in life which was 
reached by the veterans of the Civil War 
and the Spanish-American War for 
whom congressional action was forth- 
coming. 

Specifically they have asked for con- 
sideration of a pension of $100 upon at- 
taining the age of 60. It is pointed out 
that the average life of the veteran of 
World War I is now age 62 and that his 
years of life expectancy are not great. 
This bill does not go that far, but it is a 
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step in that direction. This bill as 
amended will provide for a presumption 
of disability and a non-service-connected 
pension of $90 for veterans of World 
War I who have attained age 65. In vot- 
ing in favor of this legislation I will have 
voted in behalf of the veterans of World 
War I, remembering “the forgotten 
man,” 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. TEAGUE OF Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATION FOR SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like the Members of the House 
to know that as soon as possible I expect 
to call a meeting of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs to consider a compen- 
sation bill which can come separately to 
the floor, so that the House will have an 
opportunity to vote legislation for the 
service-connected disabled. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 890) 
to extend and strengthen the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 2479) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 890) 
to extend and strengthen the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: “That the Water Pollution 
Control Act (33 U. S. O. 466-466) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“SECTION 1. (a) In connection with the 
exercise of jurisdiction over the waterways of 
the Nation and in consequence of the bene- 
fits resulting to the public health and wel- 
fare by the prevention and control of water 
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pollution, it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to recognize, preserve, and 
protect the primary responsibilities and 
rights of the States in preventing and con- 
trolling water pollution, to support and aid 
technical research relating to the prevention 
and control of water pollution, and to pro- 
vide Federal technical services and financial 
aid to State and interstate agencies and to 
municipalities in connection with the pre- 
vention and control of water pollution. To 
this end, the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service shall administer this Act 
through the Public Health Service and un- 
der the supervision and direction of the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“*(b) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as impairing or in any manner affect- 
ing any right or jurisdiction of the States 
with respect to the waters (including bound- 
ary waters) of such States. 


“COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMS FOR WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL 


“Sec, 2. The Surgeon General shall, after 
careful investigation, and in cooperation 
with other Federal agencies, with State water 
pollution control agencies and interstate 
agencies, and with the municipalities and in- 
dustries involved, prepare or develop com- 
prehensive programs for eliminating or re- 
ducing the pollution of interstate waters and 
tributaries thereof and improving the sani- 
tary condition of surface and underground 
waters. In the development of such com- 
prehensive programs due regard shall be 
given to the improvements which are neces- 
sary to conserve such waters for public water 
supplies, propagation of fish and aquatic life 
and wildlife, recreational purposes, and agri- 
cultural, industrial, and other legitimate 
uses. For the purpose of this section, the 
Surgeon General is authorized to make joint 
investigations with any such agencies of the 
condition of any waters in any State or 
States, and of the discharges of any sewage, 
industrial wastes, or substance which may 
adversely affect such waters. 


“ ‘INTERSTATE COOPERATION AND UNIFORM LAWS 


„So. 3. (a) The Surgeon General shall 
encourage cooperative activities by the States 
for the prevention and control of water pol- 
lution; encourage the enactment of improved 
and, so far as practicable, uniform State laws 
relating to the prevention and control of 
water pollution; and encourage compacts be- 
tween States for the prevention and control 
of water pollution. 

) The consent of the Congress is here- 
by given to two or more States to negotiate 
and enter into agreements or compacts, not 
in conflict with any law or treaty of the 
United States, for (1) cooperative effort and 
mutual assistance for the prevention and 
control of water pollution and the enforce- 
ment of their respective laws relating thereto, 
and (2) the establishment of such agencies, 
joint or otherwise, as they may deem desir- 
able for making effective such agreements 
and compacts, No such agreement or com- 
pact shall be binding or obligatory upon any 
State a party thereto unless and until it has 
been approved by the Congress. 


“ ‘RESEARCH, INVESTIGATIONS, TRAINING, 
INFORMATION 


“Sec. 4. (a) The Surgeon General shall 
conduct in the Public Health Service and en- 
courage, cooperate with, and render assist- 
ance to other appropriate public (whether 
Federal, State, interstate, or local) authori- 
ties, agencies, and institutions, private agen- 
cies and institutions, and individuals in the 
conduct of, and promote the coordination of, 
research, investigations, experiments, dem- 
onstrations, and studies relating to the 
causes, control, and prevention of water 
pollution. In carrying out the foregoing, 
the Surgeon General is authorized to— 

“*(1) collect and make available, through 
publications and other appropriate means, 
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the results of and other information as to 
research, investigations, and demonstrations 
relating to the prevention and control of 
water pollution, including appropriate rec- 
ommendations in connection therewith; 

“*(2) make grants-in-aid to public or 
private agencies and institutions and to in- 
dividuals for research or training projects 
and for demonstrations, and provide for the 
conduct of research, training, and demon- 
strations by contract with public or private 
agencies and institutions and with individ- 
uals without regard to sections 3648 and 3709 
of the Revised Statutes; 

(3) secure, from time to time and for 
such periods as he deems advisable, the as- 
sistance and advice of experts, scholars, and 
consultants as authorized by section 15 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a); 

“*(4) establish and maintain research 
fellowships in the Public Health Service with 
such stipends and allowances, including 
traveling and subsistence expenses, as he 
may deem necessary to procure the assist- 
ance of the most promising research fellow- 
ships: Provided, That the total sum author- 
ized to be appropriated for any fiscal year 
for fellowships pursuant to this subpara- 
graph shall not exceed $100,000; and 

5) provide training in technical mat- 
ters relating to the causes, prevention, and 
control of water pollution to personnel of 
public agencies and other persons with suit- 
able qualifications. 

„b) The Surgeon General may, upon re- 
quest of any State water pollution control 
agency, or interstate agency, conduct investi- 
gations and research and make surveys con- 
cerning any specific problem of water pollu- 
tion confronting any State, interstate agen- 
cy, eommunity, municipality, or industrial 
plant, with a view of recommending a solu- 
tion of such problem, 

“*(c) The Surgeon General shall, in co- 
operation with other Federal, State, and local 
agencies having related responsibilities, col- 
lect and disseminate basic data on chemical, 
physical, and biological water quality and 
other information insofar as such data or 
other information relate to water pollution 
and the prevention and control thereof. 


“‘GRANTS FOR WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
PROGRAMS 

„Sr. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for each succeeding fiscal 
year to and including the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, $3,000,000 for grants to States 
and to interstate agencies to assist them in 
meeting the costs of establishing and main- 
taining adequate measures for the preven- 
tion and control of water pollution. 

b) The portion of the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to subsection (a) for a fis- 
eal year which shall be available for grants to 
interstate agencies and the portion thereof 
which shall be available for grants to States 
shall be specified in the Act appropriating 
such sums. 

“*(c) From the sums available therefor for 
any fiscal year the Surgeon General shall 
from time to time make allotments to the 
several States, in accordance with regula- 
tions, on the basis of (1) the population, (2) 
the extent of the water pollution problem, 
and (3) the financial need of the respective 
States. 

„dd) From each State’s allotment under 
subsection (c) for any fiscal year the Sur- 
geon General shall pay to such State an 
amount equal to its Federal share (as deter- 
mined under subsection (h)) of the cost of 
carrying out its State plan approved under 
subsection (f), including the cost of training 
personnel for State and local water pollution 
control work and including the cost of ad- 
ministering the State plan. 

e) From the sums available therefor for 
any fiscal year the Surgeon General shall 
from time to time make allotments to inter- 
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state agencies, in accordance with regula- 
tions, on such basis as the Surgeon General 
finds reasonable and equitable. He shall 
from time to time pay to each such agency, 
from its allotment, an amount equal to such 
portion of the cost of carrying out its plan 
approved under subsection (f) as may be 
determined in accordance with regulations, 
including the cost of training personnel for 
water pollution control work and including 
the cost of administering the interstate 
agency's plan. The regulations relating to 
the portion of the cost of carrying out the 
interstate agency’s plan which shall be borne 
by the United States shall be designed to 
place such agencies, so far as practicable, 
on a basis similar to that of the States. 

“*(f) The Surgeon General shall approve 
any plan for the prevention and control of 
water pollution which is submitted by the 
State water pollution control agency or, in 
the case of an interstate agency, by such 
agency, if such plan— 

“*(1) provides for administration or for 
the supervision of administration of the plan 
by the State water pollution control agency 
or, in the case of a plan submitted by an 
interstate agency, by such interstate agency; 

“*(2) provides that such agency will make 
such reports, in such form and containing 
such information, as the Surgeon General 
may from time to time reasonably require 
to carry out his functions under this Act; 

“*(3) sets forth the plans, policies, and 
methods to be followed in carrying out the 
State (or interstate) plan and in its admin- 
istration; 

“*(4) provides for extension or improve- 
ment of the State or interstate program for 
ea and control of water pollution; 
an 

“*(5) provides such accounting, budgeting, 

and other fiscal methods and procedures as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient 
administration of the plan. 
The Surgeon General shall not disapproye 
any plan without first giving reasonable 
notice and opportunity for hearing to the 
State water pollution control agency or in- 
3 agency which has submitted such 
plan. 

“*(g) (1) Whenever the Surgeon General, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to a State water pollution control 
agency or interstate agency finds that— 

“*(A) the plan submitted by such agency 
and approved under this section has been 
so changed that it no longer complies with a 
requirement of subsection (f) of this section; 
or 

„) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with such a requirement, 


the Surgeon General shall notify such agency 
that no further payments will be made to 
the State or to the interstate agency, as the 
case may be, under this section (or in his 
discretion that further payments will not 
be made to the State, or to the interstate 
agency, for projects under or parts of the 
plan affected by such failure) until he is 
satisfied that there will no longer be any 
such failure. Until he is so satisfied, the 
Surgeon Genera] shall make no further pay- 
ments to such State, or to such interstate 
agency, as the case may be, under this sec- 
tion (or shall limit payments to projects 
under or parts of the plan in which there 
is no such failure). 

“*(2) If any State or any interstate agency 
is dissatisfied with the Surgeon General’s 
action with respect to it under this subsec- 
tion, it may appeal to the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which 
such State (or any of the member States, in 
the case of an interstate agency) is located. 
The summons and notice of appeal may be 
served at any place in the United States. 
The findings of fact by the Surgeon General, 
unless contrary to the weight of the evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for 
good cause shown, may remand the case to 
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the Surgeon General to take further evi- 
dence, and the Surgeon General may there- 
upon make new or modified findings of 
fact and may modify his previous action. 
Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive unless contrary to 
the weight of the evidence. The court shall 
have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the 
Surgeon General or to set it aside, in whole 
or in part. The judgment of the court shall 
be subject to review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon certiorari or 
certification as provided in title 28, United 
States Code, section 1254. 

“*(h) (1) The Federal share“ for any 
State shall be 100 per centum less that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 
50 per centum as the per capita income of 
such State bears to the per capita income 
of the continental United States (excluding 
Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share 
shall in no case be more than 6634 per cen- 
tum or less than 3314 per centum, and (B) 
the Federal share for Hawaii and Alaska 
shall be 50 per centum, and for Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands shall be 6634 per 
centum. 

2) The “Federal shares” shall be pro- 
mulgated by the Surgeon General between 
July 1 and September 30 of each even- num- 
bered year, on the basis of the average of the 
per capita incomes of the States and of the 
continental United States for the three most 
recent consecutive years for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce. Such promulgation shall be 
conclusive for each of the two fiscal years in 
the period beginning July 1 next succeeding 
such promulgation: Provided, That the Fed- 
eral shares promulgated by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral pursuant to section 4 of the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act Amendments of 1956, 
shall be conclusive for the period beginning 
July 1, 1956, and ending June 30, 1959. 

““(i) The population of the several States 
shall be determined on the basis of the latest 
figures furnished by the Department of 
Commerce. 

“*(j) The method of computing and pay- 
ing amounts pursuant to subsection (d) or 
(e) shall be as follows: 

“*(1) The Surgeon General shall, prior to 
the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the 
amount to be paid to each State (or to each 
interstate agency in the case of subsection 
(e)) under the provisions of such subsection 
for such period, such estimate to be based on 
such records of the State (or the interstate 
agency) and information furnished by it, 
and such other investigation, as the Surgeon 
General may find necessary. 

“*(2) The Surgeon General shall pay to the 
State (or to the interstate agency), from the 
allotment available therefor, the amount so 
estimated by him for any period, reduced or 
increased, as the case may be, by any sum 
(not previously adjusted under this para- 
graph) by which he finds that his estimate 
of the amount to be paid such State (or such 
interstate agency) for any prior period under 
such subsection was greater or less than the 
amount which should have been paid to such 
State (or such agency) for such prior period 
under such subsection. Such payments shall 
be made through the disbursing facilities of 
the Treasury Department, in such install- 
ments as the Surgeon General may deter- 
mine. 

“GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


“Sec. 6 (a) The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized to make grants to any State, mu- 
nicipality, or intermunicipal or interstate 
agency for the construction of necessary 
treatment works to prevent the discharge of 
untreated or inadequately treated sewage or 
other waste into any waters and for the pur- 
pose of reports, plans, and specifications in 
connection therewith. 

“*(b) Federal grants under this section 
shall be subject to the following limitations: 
(1) No grant shall be made for any project 
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pursuant to this section unless such project 
shall have been approved by the appropriate 
State water pollution control agency or 
agencies and by the Surgeon General and 
unless such project is included in a compre- 
hensive program developed pursuant to this 
Act; (2) no grant shall be made for any 
project in an amount exceeding 30 per 
centum of the estimated reasonable cost 
thereof as determined by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral or in an amount exceeding $250,000, 
whichever is the smaller: Provided, That the 
grantee agrees to pay the remaining cost; 
(3) no grant shall be made for any project 
under this section until the applicant has 
made provision satisfactory to the Surgeon 
General for assuring proper and efficient 
operation and maintenance of the treatment 
works after completion of the construction 
thereof; and (4) no grant shall be made for 
any project under this section unless such 
project is in conformity with the State water 
pollution control plan submitted pursuant to 
the provisions of section 5 and has been cer- 
tified by the State water pollution control 
agency as entitled to priority over other 
eligible projects on the basis of financial as 
well as water pollution control needs. 

“*(c) In determining the desirability of 
projects for treatment works and of approv- 
ing Federal financial aid in connection there- 
with, consideration shall be given by the 
Surgeon General to the public benefits to be 
derived by the construction and the pro- 
priety of Federal aid in such construction, 
the relation of the ultimate cost of construct- 
ing and maintaining the works to the public 
interest and to the public necessity for the 
works, and the adequacy of the provisions 
made or proposed by the applicant for such 
Federal financial aid for assuring proper and 
efficient operation and maintenance of the 
treatment works after completion of the con- 
struction thereof. The sums appropriated 
pursuant to subsection (d) for any fiscal 
year shall be allotted by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral from time to time, in accordance with 
regulations, as follows: (1) 50 per centum of 
such sums in the ratio that the population 
of each State bears to the population of all 
the States, and (2) 50 per centum of such 
sums in the ratio that the quotient obtained 
by dividing the per capita income of the 
United Sates by the per capita income of 
each State bears to the sum of such quotients 
for all the States. The allotment of a State 
under the preceding sentence shall be avail- 
able, in accordance with the provisions of 
this section, for payments with respect to 
projects in such State which have been ap- 
proved under this section, For purposes of 
this section, population shall be determined 
on the basis of the latest decennial census 
for which figures are available, as certified by 
the Secretary of Commerce, and per capita 
income for each State and for the United 
States shall be determined on the basis of 
the average of the per capita incomes of the 
States and of the continental United States 
for the three most recent consecutive years 
for which satisfactory data are available from 
the Department of Commerce. 

„d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year the sum 
of $50,000,000 for the purpose of making 
grants under this section: Provided, That the 
aggregate of sums so appropriated shall not 
exceed $500,000,000. Sums so appropriated 
shall remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That at least 50 per centum of the 
funds so appropriated for each fiscal year 
shall be used for grants for the construction 
of treatment works servicing municipalities 
of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
population or under. 

e) The Surgeon General shall make pay- 
ments under this section through the dis- 
bursing facilities of the Department of the 
Treasury. Funds so paid shall be used ex- 
clusively to meet the cost of construction 
of the project for which the amount was 
paid. As used in this section the term “con- 
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struction” includes preliminary planning to 
determine the economic and engineering 
feasibility of treatment works, the engineer- 
ing, architectural, legal, fiscal, and economic 
investigations and studies, surveys, designs, 
plans, working drawings, specifications, pro- 
cedures, and other action necessary to the 
construction of treatment works; and the 
erection, building, acquisition, alteration, re- 
modeling, improvement, or extension of 
treatment works; and the inspection and 
supervision of the construction of treatment 
works, 

“WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ADVISORY BOARD 

Sr. 7. (a) (1) There is hereby estab- 
lished in the Public Health Service a Water 
Pollution Control Advisory Board, composed 
of the Surgeon General or a sanitary engineer 
officer designated by him, who shall be chair- 
man, and nine members appointed by the 
President none of whom shall be Federal 
officers or employees. The appointed mem- 
bers, having due regard for the purposes of 
this Act, shall be selected from among rep- 
resentatives of various State, interstate and 
local governmental agencies, of public or pri- 
vate interests contributing to, affected by, 
or concerned with water pollution, and of 
other public and private agencies, organiza- 
tions, or groups demonstrating an active in- 
terest in the field of water pollution preven- 
tion and control, as well as other individuals 
who are expert in this field. 

“*(2) (A) Each member appointed by the 
President shall hold office for a term of three 
years, except that (i) any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration. of the term for which his prede- 
cessor was appointed shall be appointed for 
the remainder of such term, and (ii) the 
terms of office of the members first taking 
office after June 30, 1956, shall expire as 
follows: three at the end of one year after 
such date, three at the end of two years 
after such date, and three at the end of three 
years after such date, as designated by the 
President at the time of appointment. None 
of the members appointed by the President 
shall be eligible for reappointment within 
one year after the end of his preceding term, 
but terms commencing prior to the enact- 
ment of the Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1956 shall not be deemed 
“preceding terms“ for purposes of this sen- 
tence. 

„B) The members of the Board who are 
not officers or employees of the United States, 
while attending conferences or meetings of 
the Board or while otherwise serving at the 
request of the Surgeon General, shall be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate to 
be fixed by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, but not exceeding $50 per 
diem, including travel time, and while away 
from their hqmes or regular place of busi- 
ness they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 73b-2) for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

“*(b) The Board shall advise, consult with, 
and make recommendations to the Surgeon 
General on matters of policy relating to the 
activities and functions of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral under this Act. 

e) Such clerical and technical assist- 
ance as may be necessary to discharge the 
duties of the Board shall be provided from 
the personnel of the Public Health Service. 


“ ‘ENFORCEMENT MEASURES AGAINST POLLUTION 
OF INTERSTATE WATERS 


“Sec, 8. (a) The pollution of interstate 
waters in or adjacent to any State or States 
(whether the matter causing or contributing 
to such pollution is discharged directly into 
such waters or reaches such waters after dis- 
charge into a tributary of such waters), 
which endangers the health or welfare of 
persons in a State other than that in which 
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the discharge originates, shall be subject to 
abatement as herein provided. 

„p) Consistent with the policy declara- 
tion of this Act, State and interstate action 
to abate pollution of interstate waters shall 
be encouraged and shall not, except as other- 
wise provided by or pursuant to court order 
under subsection (g), be displaced by Federal 
enforcement action. 

„e) (1) Whenever the Surgeon General, 
on the basis of reports, surveys, or studies, 
has reason to believe that any pollution re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is occurring, or 
whenever requested by a State water pollu- 
tion control agency or the Governor of any 
State, he shall give formal notification of any 
such pollution to the State water pollution 
control agency and interstate agency, if any, 
of the State or States where the discharge 
or discharges causing or contributing to such 
pollution originates and shall call promptly 
a conference of the State water pollution 
control agencies and interstate agencies, if 
any, of the State or States where the dis- 
charge or discharges causing or contributing 
to such pollution originates and of the State 
or States claiming to be adversely affected by 
such pollution. 

“*(2) The agencies called to attend such 
conference may bring such persons as they 
desire to the conference, Not less than three 
weeks’ prior notice of the conference date 
shall be given to such agencies. 

“*(3) Following this conference, the Sur- 
geon General shall prepare and forward to all 
the water pollution control agencies attend- 
ing the conference a summary of conference 
discussions including (A) occurrence of pol- 
lution of interstate waters subject to abate- 
ment under this Act; (B) adequacy of meas- 
ures taken toward abatement of the pollu- 
tion; and (C) nature of delays, if any, being 
encountered in abating the pollution. 

„d) If the Surgeon General believes, 
upon the conclusion of the conference or 
thereafter, that effective progress toward 
abatement of such pollution is not being 
made and that the health or welfare of per- 
sons in a State other than that in which the 
discharge originates is being endangered, he 
shall recommend to the appropriate State wa- 
ter pollution control agency that it take nec- 
essary remedial action. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral is to allow at least six months for the 
taking of such action. 

„e) If such remedial action is not taken 
or action reasonably calculated to secure 
abatement of such pollution is not taken, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall call a public hearing, to be held 
in or near one or more of the places where the 
discharge or discharges causing or contrib- 
uting to such pollution originated, before a 
board of five or more persons appointed by 
the Secretary. Each State in which any 
discharge causing or contributing to such 
pollution originates and each State claiming 
to be adversely affected by such pollution 
shall be given an opportunity to select one 
member of the board and at least one member 
shall be a representative of the Department 
of Commerce, and not less than a majority of 
the board shall be persons other than officers 
or employees of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. At least three 
weeks’ prior notice of said hearing shall be 
given to the State water pollution control 
agencies and interstate agencies, if any, 
called to attend the aforesaid hearing and 
the alleged polluter or polluters. On the ba- 
sis of the evidence presented at such hear- 
ing, the board shall make as to 
whether pollution referred to in subsection 
(a) is occurring and whether effective prog- 
ress toward abatement thereof is being made. 
If the board finds such pollution is occurring 
and effective progress toward abatement is 
not being made it shall make recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare concerning the measures, if 
any, which it finds to be reasonable and 
equitable to secure abatement of such pollu- 
tion. The Secretary shall send such findings 
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and recommendations to the person or per- 
sons discharging any matter causing or con- 
tributing to such pollution, together with a 
notice specifying a reasonable time (not 
less than six months) to secure abatement 
of such pollution, and shall also send such 
findings and recommendations and such no- 
tice to the State water pollution control 
agency, and to the interstate agency, if any, 
of the State or States where such discharge or 
discharges originate. 

1) If action reasonably calculated to se- 
cure abatement of the pollution within the 
time specified in the notice following the 
public hearing is not taken, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, with the 
written consent of the State water pollution 
control agency (or any officer or employee 
authorized to give such consent) of the 
State or States where the matter causing or 
contributing to the pollution is discharged or 
at the written request of the State water 
pollution control agency (or any officer or 
employee authorized to make such request) 
of any other State or States where the health 
or welfare of persons is endangered by such 
pollution, may request the Attorney General 
to bring a suit on behalf of the United States 
to secure abatement of the pollution. 

“‘*(g) The court shall receive in evidence 
in any such suit a transcript of the pro- 
ceedings before the Board and a copy of the 
Board's recommendations and shall receive 
such further evidence as the court in its 
discretion deems proper. The court, giving 
due consideration to the practicability and 
to the physical and economic feasibility of 
securing abatement of any pollution proved, 
shall have jurisdiction to enter such judg- 
ment, and orders enforcing such judgment 
as the public interest and the equities of 
the case may require. 

h) As used in this section, the term 
“person” includes an individual, corporation, 
partnership, association, State, muncipality, 
and political subdivision of the State. 


“ ‘COOPERATION TO CONTROL POLLUTION FROM 
FEDERAL INSTALLATIONS 


“Sec. 9. It is hereby declared to be the 
intent of the Congress that any Federal de- 
partment or agency having jurisdiction over 
any building, installation, or other property 
shall, insofar as practicable and consistent 
with the interests of the United States and 
within any available appropriations, cooper- 
ate with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and with any State or in- 
terstate agency or municipality having ju- 
risdiction over waters into which any matter 
is discharged from such property, in pre- 
venting or controlling the pollution of such 
waters. 

“ ‘ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 10. (a) The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized to prescribe such regulations as are 
necessary to carry out his functions under 
this Act. All regulations of the Surgeon 
General under this Act shall be subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral may delegate to any officer or employee 
of the Public Health Service such of his pow- 
ers and duties under this Act, except the 
making of regulations, as he may deem neces- 
sary or expedient. 

“‘(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, with the consent of the head 
of any other agency of the United States, 
may utilize such officers and employees of 
such agency as may be found necessary to 
assist in carrying out the purposes of this 
Act. 

„e) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare such sums as may 
be necessary to enable it to carry out its 
functions under this Act. 


“ ‘DEFINITIONS 
“‘Srec.11. When used in this Act— 


“‘(a) The term “State water pollution 
control agency” means the State health au- 
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thority, except that, in the case of any State 
in which there is a single State agency, other 
than the State health authority, charged 
with responsibility for enforcing State laws 
relating to the abatement of water pollution, 
it means such other State agency. 

„b) The term “interstate agency” means 
an agency of two or more States established 
by or pursuant to an agreement or compact 
approved by the Congress, or any other 
agency of two or more States, having sub- 
stantial powers or duties pertaining to the 
control of pollution of waters. 

„ The term “treatment works” means 
the various devices used in the treatment of 
sewage or industrial wastes of a liquid na- 
ture, including the necessary intercepting 
sewers, outfall sewers, pumping, power, and 
other equipment, and their appurtenances, 
and includes any extensions, improvements, 
remodeling, additions, and alterations 
thereof. 

„d) The term “State” means a State, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands. 

e) The term “interstate waters” means 
all rivers, lakes, and other waters that flow 
across, or form a part of, boundaries between 
two or more States. 

“*(f) The term “municipality” means a 
city, town, borough, county, parish, district, 
or other public body created by or pursuant 
to State law and having jurisdiction over 
disposal of sewage, industrial wastes, or other 
wastes. 


“ ‘OTHER AUTHORITY NOT AFFECTED 


“ ‘Sec. 12. This Act shall not be construed 
as (1) superseding or limiting the func- 
tions, under any other law, of the Surgeon 
General or of the Public Health Service, or 
of any other officer or agency of the United 
States, relating to water pollution, or (2) af- 
fecting or impairing the provisions of the Oil 
Pollution Act, 1924, or sections 13 through 17 
of the Act entitled “An Act making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors and for other purposes”, 
approved March 3, 1899, as amended, or (3) 
affecting or impairing the provisions of any 
treaty of the United States. 


“ ‘SEPARABILITY 


“Sec, 13. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application of any provision of this Act 
to any person or circumstance, is held in- 
valid, the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances, and the re- 
mainder of this Act, shall not be affected 
thereby. 

“ ‘SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 14. This Act may be cited as the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act.” > 

“Sec. 2. The title of such Act is amended 
to read ‘An Act to provide for water pollu- 
tion control activities in the Public Health 
Service of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and for other purposes.“ 

“Sec. 3. Terms of office as members of the 
Water Pollution Control Advisory Board (es- 
tablished pursuant to section 6 (b) of the 
Water Pollution Control Act, as in effect 
prior to the enactment of this Act) subsist- 
ing on the date of enactment of this Act 
shall expire at the close of business on such 
date. 

“Sec. 4. As soon as possible after the date 
of enactment of this Act the Surgeon Gen- 
eral shall promulgate Federal shares in the 
manner provided in subsection (h) of sec- 
tion 5 of the Water Pollution Control Act, 
as amended by this Act (and without regard 
to the date specified therein for such pro- 
mulgation), such Federal shares to be con- 
clusive for the purposes of section 5 of such 
Act for the period beginning July 1, 1956, 
and ending June 30, 1959. 

“Src. 5. In the case of any e or 
discharges causing or contributing to water 
pollution with respect to which the actions 
by the Surgeon General prescribed under 
paragraph (2) of section 2 (d) of the Water 
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Pollution Control Act, as in effect prior to 
the enactment of this Act, have already been 
completed prior to such enactment, the pro- 
visions of such section shall continue to be 
applicable; except that nothing in this sec- 
tion shall prevent action with respect to any 
such pollution under and in accordance 
with the provisions of the Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended by this Act, 
“Sec.6. This Act may be cited as the 
“Water Pollution Control Act Amendments 
of 1956’.” 
And the House agree to the same. 
JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
ROBERT E. JONES, 
JOHN J. DEMPSEY, 
By JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
J. HARRY MCGREGOR, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
ROBERT S. KERR, 
ALBERT GORE, 
By ROBERT S. KERR, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
FRANCIS CASE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 890) to extend and 
strengthen the Water Pollution Control Act, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The House amendment struck out all of 
the Senate bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a new text. The agreement reached 
in conference differs from both the Senate 
bill and the House amendment. The follow- 
ing discussion explains these differences, ex- 
cept differences which are clerical, conform- 
ing, or purely technical. 

Section 1: The Senate bill, in its statement 
of policy, indicates that Federal financial aid 
and services will be given only to States and 
interstate agencies (as provided elsewhere in 
the bill). 

The House amendment added municipali- 
ties to the political agencies which may be 
assisted to reflect inclusion in section 6 of 
provisions for financial aid for construction 
of municipal sewage treatment works. 

The conference agreement adopts the 
House amendment. 

Section 2: The House amendment is iden- 
tical with the Senate bill, except that the 
House amendment restricts the pollution 
with respect to which comprehensive pro- 
grams for elimination or reducing pollution 
may be developed to pollution of “interstate 
waters and tributaries thereof.” 

The conference agreement is identical with 
the House amendment. 

Section 4: The Senate bill (in subsec. (a) 
(4)) authorized the Surgeon General to es- 
tablish and maintain research fellowships. 

The comparable provision of the House 
amendment was similar, except that it au- 
thorized the Surgeon General to provide and 
maintain opportunities for study by students, 
and limited the total sums which may be 
appropriated for this purpose to $100,000 for 
any fiscal year. 

The conference agreement differs from the 
House amencment in providing for research 
fellowships rather than opportunities for 
study; it adopts, however, the $100,000 limi- 
tation contained in the House amendment. 

The House amendment added a subsection 
(c) to the bill, which provided that the 
Surgeon General shall collect and dissemi- 
nate basic data on chemical, physical, and 
biological water quality, and certain other 
information, relating to water pollution 
prevention and control. The Senate bill con- 
tained no comparable provision. 

The conference agreement provides that 
in collecting and disseminating such data 
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he shall cooperate with Federal, State, and 
local agencies having related responsibilities. 

Section 5: Subsection (a) of the Senate 
bill, in authorizing grants to State and in- 
terstate agencies for the administration of 
their water pollution control programs, pro- 
vided that grants should be made for the 
fiscal years 1956 through 1960, that the max- 
imum appropriated for a year should be $2 
million, and that funds appropriated should 
remain available until expended. 

The comparable provision of the House 
amendment, similar to the Senate bill in 
other respects, provided that the grants 
should be made for the fiscal years 1957 
through 1961, and that the maximum ap- 
propriated should be $5 million; it also 
struck out the provision which permits the 
funds so appropriated to remain available 
until expended. 

The conference agreement is identical with 
the House amendment, except that in lieu 
of the $5 million limitation, such agreement 
contains a $3 million limitation. 

Subsection (f) in the Senate bill provided 
that the Surgeon General should approve any 
plan for the purposes of the section if it 
meets requirements prescribed in regulations 
of the Surgeon General. 

The House amendment set forth in the bill 
the requirements which must be met by the 
State plans and provided that such a plan 
shall be approved only if it— 

(1) Provides for administration, or for 
supervision of the administration of the plan 
by the State water pollution control agency 
or interstate agency concerned; 

(2) Provides for making reports to the 
Surgeon General; 

(3) Sets forth the plans, policies, and 
methods to be followed in carrying out the 
plan; 

(4) Provides for the extension or improve- 
ment of the State or interstate program for 
prevention and control of water pollution; 
and 

(5) Provides such accounting, budgeting, 
and other fiscal methods and procedures as 
are necessary for proper and efficient admin- 
istration of the plan. 

The House amendment also provided for 
affording opportunity for a hearing to the 
State or interstate agency before disapprov- 
ing a plan submitted by it. 

The conference substitute is substantially 
the same as the House amendment. 

Subsection (h) (2) in the conference agree- 
ment, except for certain date changes, is 
identical with the Senate bill. It was not 
included in the House amendment. 

Section 6: Section 6 of the House amend- 
ment contained authorization for grants to 
be made to any State, municipality, or in- 
termunicipal or interstate agency for the 
construction of sewage-treatment works. 
Such authorization was not contained in the 
bill as it passed the Senate. The House 
amendment authorized $50 million annually 
for construction grants, up to a total of 
$500 million. It also provided that at least 
50 percent of the funds appropriated would 
be used for the construction of treatment 
works servicing municipalities of 125,000 
population or less, and that no grant would 
be made for any project in an amount ex- 
ceeding 3344 percent of the reasonable cost 
of the project or $300,000, whichever is the 
smaller. 

The agreement reached by the conferees 
retains the total amounts for grants but lim- 
its the grant for any project to 30 percent 
of the reasonable cost of the project, or 
$250,000, whichever is the smaller. In ad- 
dition, the conferees agreed to a formula 
for the allotment of funds among the States 
which is as follows: (1) 50 percent to be 
allotted in the ratio that the population of 
each State bears to the population of all 
States, and (2) 50 percent to be allotted in 
the ratio that the quotient obtained by 
dividing the per capita income of the United 
States by the per capita income of each 
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State bears to the sum of such quotient 
for all States. 

In addition, the House amendment was 
amended by the conferees to provide that the 
projects to be constructed must be in con- 
formity with the State water pollution con- 
trol plan submitted pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 5 of the bill and must have 
been certified by the State water pollution 
control agency as entitled to priority over 
other eligible projects on the basis of finan- 
cial as well as water pollution control needs. 
The funds would be made available to the 
municipality in which the treatment plant 
would be constructed. 

The conferees deleted a provision in the 
House amendment which provided that the 
rates of pay for laborers and mechanics en- 
gaged in the construction of treatment works 
would not be less than the prevailing local 
wage rates for similar work as determined in 
accordance with Public Law 403, of the 74th 
Congress, approved August 30, 1935, as 
amended. 

The conferees also deleted a provision 
which provided for setting aside at least 10 
percent of the total authorized sums for 
advance planning grants. While the con- 
ferees were favorably disposed toward aid for 
advanced planning, they felt that the prob- 
lem was adequately taken care of under 
existing laws and other provisions of this 
section. 

Section 7: Subsection (a) in the Senate 
bill provided for an advisory board having 
members representative of, generally speak- 
ing, the following agencies and interests: 
The Surgeon General, Department of the 
Army, Department of the Interior, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Atomic Energy Commission, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Federal 
Power Commission, an engineer expert in 
sewage and industrial waste disposal, a per- 
son interested in wildlife conservation and 
recreation, municipal governments, State 
governments, affected industry, interstate 
agencies, a person interested in agriculture, 

In contrast, the House amendment pro- 
vided that the board would be composed of 
the Surgeon General or a sanitary engineer 
officer designated by him (who would be 
chairman) and nine members appointed by 
the President from persons other than Fed- 
eral officers and employees. The amendment 
provided for the selection of the appointed 
members from among representatives of 
various State, interstate, and local govern- 
mental agencies, of public or private inter- 
ests contributing to, affected by, or concerned 
with water pollution, and of other public 
and private agencies, organizations, or 
groups actively interested in water pollution 
prevention and control, as well as other in- 
dividuals who are experts in this field. 

Except for a technical date change and 
other technical changes, the House amend- 
ment was identical in other respects with 
the Senate bill. The substitute agreed upon 
in conference is the same as the House bill, 
except for one technical change. 

Section 8: Both the Senate bill and the 
House amendment contain provisions relat- 

to enforcement measures against pollu- 
tion of interstate waters. While both pro- 
visions have the same end in view there is 
considerable difference between them in the 
manner in which this end is reached. The 
following discussion describes the differences 
between the Senate bill and the conference 
agreement (which, except for a technical 
change, is identical with the House amend- 
ment). 

Subsection (a) is the same in both the 
Senate bill and conference agreement. 

Subsection (b) of the conference agree- 
ment provides for the encouragement of 
State and interstate action to abate pollu- 
tion of interstate waters, but that Federal 
enforcement action shall not displace State 
and interstate action, except as otherwise 
provided by or pursuant to a court order 
under the section. 
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Under subsection (b) of the Senate bill 
the Surgeon General would give notice si- 
multaneously to persons who are causing the 
pollution and to the appropriate State 
agency or interstate agency. The notice 
would specify a reasonable time within which 
abatement of the pollution should be se- 
cured. Under the House amendment the 
Surgeon General would first call a confer- 
ence of the State and interstate agencies 
concerned. If, after such a conference, the 
Surgeon General believes reasonable prog- 
ress is not being made he would notify the 
State agency to take necessary remedial 
action. He would allow 6 months for the 
taking of such action. At that time the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would call a public hearing. 

The provision of the conference agreement 
which provides for the hearing differs from 
the Senate bill in that each State adversely 
affected by the pollution must also be given 
opportunity to select a member of the hear- 
ing board. In the Senate bill only the State 
where the pollution originates and the De- 
partment of Commerce must be given such 
an opportunity. The conference agreement 
also requires that 3 weeks’ notice of the hear- 
ing be given to the State, interstate agencies, 
and to the persons who are causing the pol- 
lution in question. 

After the hearing, under the Senate bill, 
the Secretary would send the findings and 
recommendation of the board (if any) to the 
person causing the pollution together with 
a notice specifying a reasonable time (not 
less than 6 months) to secure abatement of 
the pollution. If action has not been taken 
within that period, then an additional 3 
months is given. 

The conference agreement does not pro- 
vide for this additional 3 months period. 

The Senate bill provided that where there 
is a joinder of defendants in different ju- 
dicial districts, the action may be brought 
in any judicial district where the discharge 
caused by one of the defendants occurred. 

This provision was not included in the 
House amendment or in the conference 
agreement. 

The House amendment, in the provision 
giving the courts jurisdiction of actions 
brought under this section, provides that the 
court shall give due consideration to the 
practicability and to the physical and eco- 
nomic feasibility of securing abatement of 
any pollution proved. This provision was 
not included in the Senate bill. The con- 
ference agreement is the same as the House 
amendment. 

Section 9: This section of the conference 
agreement, which appears also in the House 
amendment, declares the congressional in- 
tent that Federal agencies discharging mat- 
ter into any waters shall cooperate with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and State, interstate, and local agen- 
cies, in preventing or controlling the pollu- 
tion of such waters. 

The identical provision was contained in 
the Senate bill, but as section 5 of the bill 
rather than as a section of the Amended Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act. 

Section 11: This section, containing defi- 
nitions, was the same in the Senate bill and 
the House amendments except that the 
House amendment defined “treatment works” 
and made some changes in the definition of 
“interstate waters.” 

The term “treatment works” was defined 
in the House bill to mean the various devices 
used in the treatment of sewage or industrial 
wastes of a liquid nature, including the nec- 
essary intercepting sewers, outfall sewers, 
pumping, power, and other equipment, and 
their appurtenances and includes any exten- 
sions, improvements, remodeling, additions, 
and alterations thereof. The conference 
agreement is the same as the House amend- 
ment. 

The Senate bill defined “interstate waters” 
to mean all rivers, lakes, and other waters 
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that flow across, or form a part of State 
boundaries. The conference agreement 
(which is the same as the House bill) defines 
the term to mean all rivers, lakes, and other 
waters that flow across, or form a part of 
boundaries between two or more States. 

Section 4 (of the bill): Section 4 of the 
conference agreement is the same, except for 
certain date changes, as the Senate bill, It 
was not included in the House bill. 

This section relates to promulgation of 
“Federal shares” for purposes of section 5 of 
the amended Water Pollution Control Act 
(relating to grants to State and interstate 
agencies for their water pollution control 
programs) for the first 3 years. 

Section 5 (of the bill): Section 5 of the 
conference agreement was not included in 
the Senate bill. It preserves the legality 
of any Federal action relating to abatement 
of interstate pollution already begun under 
the existing law. 

Section 6 (of the bill): This section con- 
tains a short title for the bill. It is the same 
as the House amendment (which differed 
from the Senate bill only in the date.) 

JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
ROBT. E. JONES, 
JOHN J. DEMPSEY, 
By JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
Gero. A. DONDERO, 
J. HARRY MCGREGOR, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. CRAMER. Will the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] yield for 
a question on the conference report? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. As you recall, I sup- 
ported an amendment to section 6 to pro- 
vide for advance planning, making avail- 
able up to 10 percent of the funds avail- 
able under this grant section for this 
planning in order to clarify the situation 
and to make sure that funds under the 
grant program would be available for 
this advance planning. I believe this to 
be one of the great need areas in this 
field. I understand, as contained in the 
conference report on page 14, that it was 
the opinion of the conferees that the 
broad general language under section 6, 
and under the act, gives the Surgeon 
General this authority, and as a matter 
of fact the conference report specifically 
so states. Thus the matter is clarified 
beyond a doubt both in the wording in 
the act as approved by the conference 
and as further clarified in the confer- 
ence report. Thus, the Surgeon General 
in the future will have authority to pro- 
vide needed funds under the grant sec- 
tion for advance planning. This, as you 
know, was a matter of concern to the full 
committee, and to myself, as well as to 
the House on the passage of the bill. Is 
this interpretation of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's authority as regards advance plan- 
ning correct? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I wish to say to the 
gentleman from Florida, that is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WAR-RISK HAZARD AND DETEN- 
TION BENEFITS 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent for the immediate 

consideration of the bill (H. R. 11802) 
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to continue the effectiveness of the act of 
December 2, 1942, as amended, and the 
act of July 28, 1945, as amended, relat- 
ing to war-risk hazard and detention 
benefits until July 1, 1957. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 201 of the 
act of December 2, 1942 (ch. 668, 56 Stat. 
1033), as amended, is further amended by 
deleting the words “July 1, 1956” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1957.” 

Sec. 2. Section 5 (b) of the act of July 
28, 1945 (ch. 328, 59 Stat. 505), as amended, 
is further amended by deleting the words 
“July 1, 1956” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“July 1, 1957.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


EXTENSION OF TIME ON UNPAT- 
ENTED MINING CLAIMS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 10872) 
to provide for extension of the time dur- 
ing which annual assessment work on 
unpatented mining claims held in certain 
portions of the United States may be 
made, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time during 
which labor must be performed, or improve- 
ments made, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (30 U. S. C. 28), on any un- 
patented mining claim in the existing lignite 
fields in northwestern South Dakota, south- 
western North Dakota, northeastern Wyo- 
ming, and southeastern Montana, for the 
period commencing July 1, 1955, is hereby 
extended until the hour of 12 o’clock merid- 
ian July 1, 1957. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, lines 6, 7, and 8, strike out “in the 
existing lignite fields in northwestern South 
Dakota, southwestern North Dakota, north- 
eastern Wyoming, and southeastern Mon- 
tana,” and insert in lieu thereof “validated 
under section 2 of the act of August 11, 1955 
(Public Law 357, 84th Cong., 69 Stat. 679) .” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide for extension of the 
time during which annual assessment 
work on unpatented mining claims vali- 
dated under section 2 of the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1955, may be made, and for other 
purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


was 


CORA R. SAVAGE 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a res- 
olution (H. Res. 561) and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to Cora R. Savage, widow of Ward 
Savage, late an employee of the Architect 
of the Capitol, an amount equal to 6 months’ 
salary at the rate he was receiving at the 
time of his death, and an additional amount 
not to exceed $350 toward defraying the fu- 
neral expenses of the said Ward Savage. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
AND THE PENSION BILL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the course of the debate the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] made a 
statement with reference to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON] 
which I think, upon reflection, he will 
realize he should not have made. The 
responsibility does not rest upon the 
gentleman from Oklahoma for the action 
taken by the House. I am not going to 
accuse anyone else of being responsible. 
The best evidence of the result is that 
the chairman of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, whom I admire very 
much, announced to the House he was 
going to call his committee together for 
the purpose of reporting out a bill pro- 
viding increased compensation for serv- 
ice-connected veterans. 

While the gentleman from Oklahoma 
needs no defense from me for his sterling 
leadership today, nevertheless, the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Ayres] in my opinion was hasty and 
emotional and, if upon reflection he ad- 
heres to it, entirely unjustified. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
leman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to thank 
the gentleman for his kind remarks and 
to say that the gentleman from Ohio 
and I are old friends. I am sure there 
are no hard feelings between us on this 
score. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Whether or not 
people are old friends, even under emo- 
tion they should not say things like that. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If the gentleman 
will yield further, may I say that the fol- 
lowing members of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs today have prepared a 
request to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs that he schedule 
a meeting of that committee on Thurs- 
day, June 28, to act upon pending leg- 
islation in the committee for service- 
connected disabled veterans and for 
their dependent widows and orphans. 
That was signed by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk], the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CHRISTOPHER], the 
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gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BOYKIN], 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
BYRNE], the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. O’Brien], the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], and the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers], as well as by myself. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now that the 
gentleman has mentioned the names of 
some members of the committee, I am 
sure there are other members whom he 
has not contacted yet, but the fact that 
he does not include their names does not 
mean they would not enthusiastically 
sign such a round robin. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
is correct. I think it would be the tem- 
per of every Member of this House that 
speedy attention be given to this matter 
of action for service-connected disabled 
veterans. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, my able 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] is not here 
at the moment. I would have preferred 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
wait until he was here if he was going 
to make any derogatory remarks with 
reference to him, because I thought he 
conducted himself very ably and dis- 
tinctively and as a statesman in every 
respect today. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres] be permitted to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp if he 
so desires. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts of course always 
says things in the presence of a Mem- 
ber. The gentleman from Ohio was here 
not long ago and I assumed he was here. 
However, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has said nothing that he knows 
of derogatory of the gentleman from 
Ohio. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts took issue sharply with the state- 
ment he made during the debate. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts can of course interpret 
his own remarks, but that was the in- 
terpretation I placed on them and I 
think that was the interpretation every- 
one else will place on them. I do not 
blame the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts so much. At the same time, we 
had what we might call a big battle here 
today, a very big battle from the stand- 
point of parliamentary procedure. I 
think the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AYRES] conducted himself very ably and 
very honorably. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, I do not 
raise that question. I also said that the 
gentleman from Oklahoma conducted 
himself ably and honorably. The gentle- 
man from Ohio is trying to put the blame 
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on the gentleman from Oklahoma for 
certain things that happened when the 
blame did not rest upon him. 

Mr. JENKINS. I have nothing to say 
about the gentleman from Oklahoma or 
anyone else. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am talking 
about him. 

Mr. JENKINS. I am just now taking 
this opportunity so that Congressman 
WILLIAM AYRES, a very fine, upstanding 
and able Congressman from Ohio, 
pin have his right to speak for him- 
self. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
a. very pleasant association with the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. En- 
MONDSON] and feel that he was given 
some very bad advice by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK], 
who advised him to raise a point of order, 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] felt that I made a 
remark that should not have been made. 
I assure the gentleman that in my heart 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ED- 
MONDSON] made a serious mistake in 
raising a point of order, because, had the 
House voted on my recommittal motion, 
the service-connected disabled veteran 
would be receiving larger payment 
checks within 60 days. Since the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CorMACK] advised the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson], he should 
share the responsibility for what hap- 
pened today. 

It should be apparent by now that no 
increase in pensions will be granted until 
those who suffered a disability from their 
war service are given a better break, 

The bill passed today will never be- 
come law. However, as Chairman 
‘TEAGUE stated, he hopes to get a bill be- 
fore the Congress that will help the most 
deserving group of veterans—those with 
a service-connected disability. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. 
Epmonpson] made another mistake 
when, by indirection, he left the impres- 
sion that he doubted the integrity of one 
of the most able Members of Congress, 
Combat Veteran OLIN Teacur. It was 
not necessary for the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON] to petition 
Chairman Teacue to hold a hearing 
when the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
TeaGcue] had already told the House of 
his intentions. 

It is all water over the dam now, 
and the persons who are temporarily in- 
jured again are those men who faced the 
gunfire for their country. What a 
shame. 

It is my hope that we will be able to 
bring a bill back to the Congress that 
will correct this injustice, that the mem - 
bers had hoped to correct today, and 
would have been able to do so had the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MON DN] not made his point of order. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time to express my complete 
surprise over the fact that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON] 
would go around to members of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs asking them 
for their signature on a petition direct- 
ing me to call a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. Certainly, 
it seems that the gentleman from Okla- 
homa would have come to the chairman 
and requested that a date be set for a 
hearing. As chairman, I personally re- 
sent very much that he has decided to 
take that action. I announced to the 
House that I was going to call a meeting 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

This debate as far as I am concerned 
has been conducted on a very high level. 
There has been nothing said that should 
offend anyone. But, I certainly do not 
appreciate the action of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EpmMonpson], who 
evidently seems to have decided to take 
over the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I may lose some fights 
on the floor. I have lost fights before 
and I am sure I will lose fights on the 
floor in the future, but I know in my 
own heart that what I was doing was 
right and there are many Members of 
the House of Representatives who know 
the same thing. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the committee, 
I just want to say at this time that I 
have admired the chairman of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee in all re- 
spects throughout the committee con- 
sideration of this legislation. He was 
opposed to the pension provision, but 
nevertheless he repeatedly called hear- 
ings and actually rushed them along. He 
did that because of his responsibility 
as chairman of the committee. I know 
that it is not necessary for me to sign 
anything to make a demand upon him to 
call a meeting of the committee to con- 
sider compensation legislation. I know 
that the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
my other colleagues on the committee 
just mentioned by him, who are, every 
one, fine and fair members, do not intend 
to infer such. Throughout the hearings 
our chairman has shown that he is first, 
foremost, and always for the disabled 
veterans and he wants to see them taken 
care of first. I think that had a great 
deal to do with his position on the bill 
just considered. I certainly congratulate 
the gentleman for the fine job that he 
has done in his capacity as chairman of 
the committee; for his high sense of 
duty; for his fairness; and for the re- 
sponsibility he has shown. He has re- 
peatedly placed his self-assumed obli- 
gations as chairman ahead of his per- 
sonal desires and preferences, 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I appreciate 
very much the gentleman's kind remarks. 


My. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no one in this House at this 
moment who holds the gentleman from 
Texas, the chairman of our committee, 
in higher esteem than I do and there is 
no one who recognizes and salutes his 
courage, his valor, and the high quality 
of his character any more than I do. 
But the gentleman from Texas will re- 
call that in the course of the final rollcall 
when I asked him deliberately and di- 
rectly the question: “Can we proceed to 
a hearing right away on service-con- 
nected disabled veterans legislation?” 
He said, “I do not know what I will do 
at this time.” Is that not correct? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is ex- 
actly true because there is no reason to 
try to bring a bill out here that has no 
possibility of becoming law. I was going 
to contact the leadership to see what 
attitude they have toward some kind of 
compensation bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I did 
not ask a single Member to sign a re- 
quest until I had received that answer 
from the chairman when I made my 
direct request to him with regard to this 
legislation. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Do you con- 
sider that a direct request for a hearing? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I consider it as a 
request for a hearing; yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I certainly do 
not so consider it. I consider that it was 
just a conversation sitting here around 
the table. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, In any event, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to make it very clear that 
I intend no disrespect of any kind to- 
ward the chairman of our committee. I 
think he is one of the ablest Members 
and outstanding chairman of the House 
of Representatives, and I will always re- 
gard him as a good friend of mine. 


WHY NOT PERMIT AN UNBIASED 
COMMISSION OF NINE MEMBERS 
TO APPRAISE THE PROGRESS AND 
DIRECTION OF THE NUCLEAR 
ELECTRIC POWER PROGRAM OF 
THE UNITED STATES? 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and that my remarks ap- 
pear in today’s RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
many weeks the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has lis- 
tened to numerous witnesses comment 
on S. 2725, introduced by Senator GORE 
of Tennessee, which would direct the 
Atomic Energy Commission to construct 
six nuclear plants for industrial or com- 
mercial use in selected geographical 
regions. 

As a result of the hearings on S. 2725 
there has developed three definite trends 
of thought. One group feels that unless 
we accelerate our nuclear powerplant 
program we will lose the nuclear kilo watt 
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race with Russia; another group is of the 
opinion the present program of the 
Atomic Energy Commission is in keeping 
with the development of the art; while 
the third group contends that the con- 
struction of six nuclear industrial and 
commercial powerplants would destroy 
the incentive of American industry in the 
nuclear field where millions of dollars 
have already been obligated. 

Even though S. 2725 has been modified 
in many ways by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy there still remains in the 
minds of many that the most logical 
approach in determining the progress 
and direction of the nuclear electric 
power program in the United States is 
through the appointment of a nonparti- 
san Commission on Nuclear Power. The 
Commission, after a thorough study, 
would make suitable recommendations 
as to where we stand as a nation in the 
kilowatt race with Russia and whether 
a crash program as now being advocated 
and costing millions of dollars is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I have attended most of the 
hearings and I find myself greatly dis- 
turbed as to charges and countercharges 
regardless of their sincerity. It appears 
that everyone is groping for the right 
answer and that unbiased, nonpartisan, 
expert guidance is the need of the hour. 
It is for that reason that I have intro- 
duced the following joint resolution 
which would create a commission of nine 
persons all experts in one or more fields 
of nuclear science, engineering, eco- 
nomics, and electric utilities. 

It will be the duty of this Commission, 
after a thorough study of the state of 
the art of electric power generation from 
nuclear sources in the United States and 
such other countries as the Commission 
may deem appropriate, to recommend, if 
any, revisions of the present nuclear 
power program of the United States and 
suggest legislation deemed necessary as 
a result of its study. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 
Joint resolution to establish a Commission to 

appraise the progress and direction of the 

nuclear electric power program of the 

United States of America 

Whereas the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
declares it to be the policy of the United 
States that the development, use and con- 
trol of atomic energy shall be directed so 
as to make the maximum contribution to 
the general welfare; and 

Whereas the possibility of developing eco- 
nomically competitive generation of electric 
power from nuclear sources gives promise of 
making a major contribution to the general 
welfare of the United States and to the pro- 
motion of world peace; and 

Whereas questions have been raised 
whether the present direction and progress of 
the nuclear power program of the United 
States are appropriate and adequate to the 
rapid achievement of these goals: Be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repa 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

(1) That there be appointed a Commission 
on Nuclear Power consisting of 9 members of 
which 3 shall be appointed by the President, 
3 shall be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, and 3 shall be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

(2) That members of such Commission 
shall be chosen for their expertness in one or 
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more of the fields of nuclear science, engl- 
neering, economics and electric utilities. 
They shall serve without compensation but 
shall be reimbursed for travel and other 
expenses, 

(3) That the Commission shall study and 
report to the Congress not later than January 
1, 1957, with respect to— 

(a) the present state of the art of electric 
power generation from nuclear sources in 
the United States, and such other countries 
as the Commission may deem appropriate; 

(b) the present state of the economics of 
conventional electric power generation in the 
United States and such other countries as 
the Commission may deem appropriate; 

(c) its recommendations, if any, for re- 
vision of the present nuclear electric power 
program of the United States and for what- 
ever legislation it deems necessary as the 
result of its study. 

(4) The Commission is empowered to ap- 
point such experts, consultants, technicians, 
and clerical and stenographic assistants as 
it deems necesary and advisable. No member 
of the Commission or individual in its em- 
ploy shall be permitted to have access to 
restricted data unless and until the re- 
quirements of section 145 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954 shall have been fulfilled 
with regard to such member or individual. 
The Commission is authorized to utilize the 
services, information (including restricted 
data subject to the requirements of the pre- 
ceding sentence), facilities, and personnel of 
the departments and establishment of the 
Government. 

(5) Vacancies in the membership of the 
Commission shall not affect the power of the 
remaining members to execute the functions 
of the Commission, and shall be filled in the 
same manner as in the case of the original 
selection. The Commission shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

(6) The Commission, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to (a) hold such hearings, (b) sit and act at 
such places and times, (c) require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, (d) administer such 
oaths, (e) take such testimony, (f) procure 
such printing and binding, and (g) make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 

(7) The expenses of the Commission, 
which shall not exceed 8 „ Shall be 
paid one-half from the contingent fund of 
the Senate and one-half from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives upon 
vouchers signed by the chairman of the 
Commission. Disbursements to pay such 
expenses shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Senate out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate, such contingent fund to be re- 
imbursed from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives in the amount of 
one-half of the disbursements so made. 


THE INDOMITABLE SPIRIT OF 
POLAND 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the ma- 
terialistic philosophies and practices 
which have taken hold of so much of 
the world since the advent of govern- 
ment resting upon the fallacious, godless, 
totalitarian concepts of Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin have made little, if any, prog- 
ress in the Polish nation. 
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Even though the Polish nation has 
been forcibly contained behind the Iron 
Curtain no amount of Soviet pressure, 
no measure of brutality, no ruthless po- 
lice state repression has succeeded in 
breaking the will of the Polish people. 
One of the edifying, reassuring features 
of the present battle against communism 
is the high morale and unyielding spirit 
of the Polish nation and people who 
bravely and resolutely carry on their 
age-long struggle for personal liberty in 
the face of overwhelming odds and in 
spite of bitter persecution. 

Of all the satellite nations, Poland 
shows far greater courage and an in- 
sistance on free speech and free activi- 
ties of the individual regardless of all 
extreme measures of totalitarian control. 

Oppression is not new to the Poles. 
For centuries they have been fighting 
against brutality and tyranny and in 
their long fight for freedom they have 
even stood up against mass butchery. 
To lose their sovereignty is no new ex- 
perience for the Poles, and they under- 
stand the tactics reauired to win it back. 

One who studies the Polish question 
and observes conditions in Poland ines- 
capably comes to the conclusion that the 
indomitable spirit of the Poles derives 
from their unwavering religious beliefs. 
They have not succumbed to the neo- 
liberalistic theory, so prevalent in so- 
phisticated intellectual circles, that 
shuns and condemns the Almighty and 
avidly embraces atheism and paganism 
for a creed as a special mark of fashion- 
ableness and scholarly distinction. Op- 
pression has served principally to inten- 
sify the ardor of Polish religious devo- 
tion. Notwithstanding the Communist 
regime’s bitter hostility to religion, the 
Polish churches, we are authoritatively 
informed, are so full on Sundays that 
people have to stand in line waiting to 
be admitted. 

The cruel Soviet masters brutalize, 
drug, and imprison members of the Po- 
lish hierarchy, priests, friars, and inno- 
cent nuns, but so strong are the reli- 
gious loyalties of the Poles that the Com- 
munists have been compelled to permit 
religious education in the state schools, 
finance the university at Lublin, and re- 
build churches and cathedrals and gen- 
erally follow a policy of grudging tol- 
eration of religious worship. 

A recent visitor to Poland was struck 
by both the shabbiness and nobility of 
the people, and described it as an aristo- 
cratic and democratic nation at one and 
the same time—proud, witty, turbulent, 
and made of just the stuff that rebels 
against oppression and refuses to bow 
to tyrants. 

One of the great tragedies of Poland 
lies in the destruction after the last war 
of its geographical integrity. This was 
rightfully interpreted as a great handi- 
cap of the reestablishment of Polish- 
German amity which is so vital and es- 
sential for the defense of Western Eu- 
rope. Moreover, it intensified the popu- 
lation problems of the area by causing 
pressures in a region where the present 
populations are dense. 

To think that this carving up of a 
great nation, devoted to religion and 
freedom, officially received the sanction 
of our own Government is a sad com- 
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mentary indeed upon our willingness to 
follow a policy of appeasement even when 
it called for the liquidation and enslave- 
ment of one of our noblest allies. Some 
of the war lords and misguided, allied 
statesmen of the World War II period 
may have been willing to agree to the 
dismemberment of Poland and the sur- 
render of its territory to the Soviet. 
They did this on the theory that while it 
was an unpalatable act morally, ethi- 
cally, and politically, it would in due 
course be forgotten. Persons who held 
this view in the name of a base political 
opportunism failed to reckon with the 
invincible, never-say-die spirit of the 
Poles, and less with the moral indigna- 
tion of America and the free world at this 
heartless betrayal. 

This Polish spirit can never be broken 
and will never die, because it is based on 
allegiance to the eternal God. On the 
other hand, it will constantly grow in 
strength, fervor, and aggressiveness, 
since it is fed from a divine source, and 
nurtured by the never-failing loyalty of 
millions of Polish people who made up 
their minds long ago that, as sons and 
daughters of the living God, they would 
rather die as free men than live as slaves. 

This kind of spirit is the one thing 
that discomfits Soviet leadership and 
disorganizes Soviet plots to conquer the 
world. It telescopes for the benefit of 
K-B and their ilk the clear message that 
in every nation, even in those behind the 
iniquitous Iron Curtain, held fast in the 
steellike grip of oppression, there are 
powerful Trojan horses of freedom daily 
growing in number and vitality, which 
will one day rise up, with God’s help, and 
with the help of other freedom-loving 
peoples, I hope, to throw off their 
shackles, to override their masters and to 
achieve again their rightful place of 
honor and independence in the society of 
free nations, 

Such is the inconquerable spirit of the 
Polish cause. It may be suppressed for 
a while. It may be stifled by murder, 
pillage and rapine. It may be ham- 
mered into temporary quiescence by the 
mailed first. But it never can be 
quenched as long as liberty lives in the 
human breast. One day it will liberate 
Poland, and restore her to the freedom 
and independence her gallant people so 
richly deserve, and so zealously seek. 

She must have our help and encour- 
agement in this brave fight for freedom. 
America must support the cause of Po- 
land because it is the cause of liberty 
itself. And all nations who believe in the 
dignity, independence, and freedom of 
man must join hands in this cause. It is 
the test of our sincerity and the end-all 
and be-all of the preservation of liberty 
for mankind. 


THE CYPRUS SITUATION 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, for the better part of the past 
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2 years I have been identified with the 
efforts of the valiant inhabitants of 
Cyprus to be united with their mother 
country, Greece, and to gain their free- 
dom from British rule. I became an 
honorary member of the Justice for 
Cyprus Committee in September 1954 
and was honored to be associated with 
this group dedicated to the cause of 
freedom. 

We, as present-day Americans, in this 
land of the free, cannot quite compre- 
hend alien tyranny as is being experi- 
enced by so many peoples at the present 
time. Yet in spite of such tyranny 
these groups have remained true to their 
ancient traditions, cherishing the ideal 
of national independence. We in this 
country hope and pray that a just, hon- 
orable, and immediate solution to the 
Cyprus issue will be effected since it is 
obviously in the interest of the entire 
free world as well as in the interest of the 
peoples most directly concerned, I feel 
it would be wise for our present admin- 
istration and our Government to take 
steps to contribute to an immediate 
solution. 

The development in this issue that has 
brought great reaction is the removal of 
Archbishop Makarios from Cyprus by the 
British. The archbishop of Canterbury 
has voiced his sentiments in favor of the 
immediate return of Archbishop Mak- 
arios, and many voices in our country 
have been raised to the same effect. 
The world is looking to England to see 
what her position will finally be regard- 
ing the return to Cyprus of Archbishop 
Makarios, one of the highest church of- 
ficials of the Orthodox faith on the island 
of Cyprus. 

A famous English writer, H. G. Wells, 
with whom all of us are familiar, said 
in his Outline of History that— 

The British acquired the island of Cyprus 
to which they had no right whatever and 
which has never been of the slightest use to 
them. 


Other English scholars and writers 
have similar views on enosis, which 
stands for the Cypriot movement aimed 
at the union of Cyprus with the Greek 
motherland. Back in 1880 Prime Min- 
ister Gladstone was sympathetic to this 
cause and so expressed himself, but the 
then Queen of England would not con- 
sent to the cession of Cyprus, and Glad- 
stone announced that although he was 
very anxious for the happiness of the 
Cypriots he regretted he was bound by 
treaties which he could not break. The 
British press has more recently made 
statements favoring the union of Cyprus 
with Greece and condemned the nega- 
tive attitude of Prime Minister Eden and 
his colleagues. 

It seems to me that if the British do 
not recognize, and soon, the inherent 
dangers of suppressing and ignoring the 
fundamental need of dependent peoples 
to self-respect and recognition, further 
alienation of democratic world opinion 
will take place and Greece may with- 
draw into a neutralist position, an ex- 
tremely dangerous step which would 
acutely affect the eastern wing of the 
NATO defense structure. In the mean- 
time, however, since Cyprus is the only 
position in the Middle East where the 
strategic forces of the free Western 
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World can be based, the British maintain 
they cannot permit enosis at the present 
time. 

It seems clear to me that the British 
have failed miserably in their duty to 
the Cypriot people and to their ally, 
Greece. It is true that Cyprus is an im- 
portant base through which allied troops 
can be staged to defend the Middle East 
against Communist aggression. But this 
is in no sense a justification for the Brit- 
ish to refuse concessions. On the con- 
trary, it more likely makes them man- 
datory. 

We have sympathy for these faithful 
Cypriots and continue to hope and pray 
for early action that will result in self- 
determination for the inhabitants of the 
island of Cyprus. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I had a special order for today. 
I ask unanimous consent that that be 
vacated and that I may have the same 
privilege on next Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WATER POLLUTION CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the colloquy 
between myself and the chairman of the 
subcommittee [Mr. BLATNIK] in consid- 
eration of the conference report with re- 
gard to the water pollution control bill 
be inserted in the Record prior to the 
vote on the conference report. 


BRAZIL TO ACT AGAINST RED 
INFILTRATION 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Catholic Universe Bulletin, of Cleveland, 
in its issue of June 22, 1956, carried a 
very interesting article on the campaign 
of the Brazilian Government against the 
growing Red menace in that country. 
This article points out that the Commu- 
nists have launched an intensive cam- 
paign in Brazil to infiltrate all levels of 
civilization, and particularly to place 
Communist agents in Government posts. 

I consider this news article important 
because for the last 6 months I have been 
attempting to close a serious breach in 
the free world security through which, I 
am convinced, a number of high Commu- 
nist agents have wormed their way into 
Brazil and other countries of Latin 
America. I refer to the efforts I have 
made to prevent the continuing misuse 
of the American taxpayers’ money for 
the payment of transportation costs of 
so-called White Russians from Red 
China to thirty-odd countres of the free 
world. These so-called White Russians 
living in Red China are permitted to en- 
ter the free world with no field security 
investigation whatever made on them. 
This is in direct violation of United 
States public law. Moreover, these so- 
called White Russians are on the friend- 
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liest terms with the plotters in the Krem- 
lin because most of them have in their 
possession valid passports issued by the 
Government of the U. S. S. R. None of 
these so-called White Russians is looked 
upon with suspicion by the Red Chinese 
because all of them have obtained and 
are still getting exit permits from the 
Red Chinese. The obvious danger of al- 
lowing this fraud to continue is under- 
scored by these two irrefutable facts: 

First. The Brazilian Government in 
admitting into their ccuntry some of 
these so-called White Russians, laid 
themselves open to wholesale infiltration 
by Russian propagandists and Commu- 
nist espionage agents. The Brazilian 
Government uncovered a top Russian 
espionage agent who entered Brazil as 
a so-called White Russian, but who, in 
fact, had just previously been the Com- 
munist security officer in the Red Polish 
Embassy in Peking, China. When his 
true identity became known the Bra- 
zilian Government expelled him from 
the country and he is now one of the 
special problems for the Intergovern- 
aim Committee on European Migra- 

on. 

Second. The Brazilian Government 
wisely shut off all further emigration 
into their country of these so-called 
White Russians residing in Red China 
and have kept this ban in effect ever 
since. It is significant, however, that 
the Brazilian Government has contin- 
ued to admit bona fide victims of com- 
munism from other areas of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Scott McLeod, ad- 
ministrator in charge of the United 
States escapee program, through which 
the misuse of the taxpayers’ money on 
these so-called White Russians is made, 
has stated publicly that he intends to 
continue the misuse of public funds on 
these so-called White Russians in spite 
of the record, only part of which has 
been here described today. It appears 
Mr. McLeod has little regard for the 
threat of communism which our sister 
Republic of Brazil and all the other na- 
tions of Latin America are faced with 
today. I say this because he has made 
no effort to prevent the further infil- 
tration of these so-called White Rus- 
sians into other countries of Latin 
America. 

According to official records which I 
have in my possession, a total of 2,693 
so-called White Russians who once re- 
sided in Red China emigrated to Brazil 
during a 4-year period ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1955. It is anybody’s guess as 
to how many Russian propaganda and 
Communist espionage agents are num- 
bered among the total of 2,693 so-called 
White Russians who were transported 
through Red China to Brazil largely at 
the expense of the United States tax- 
payers. In my judgment the number 
is large and their danger to the free- 
dom and independence of the people of 
Brazil cannot be overestimated. It is 
my fervent hope that other Latin Amer- 
ican governments will follow the exam- 
ple of Brazil in plugging the gap in 
the free-world security by barring the 
admission into their countries of so- 
called White Russians residing in Red 
China. 
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Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp this article: 
BRAZIL. To Act AGAINST RED INFILTRATION 


Rio DE JANEmRO—The announcement by 
Minister of Justice Nereu Ramos that the 
Brazilian Government will launch a cam- 
paign against communism follows repeated 
warnings by Brazilian prelates and priests 
against the growing Red menace in Brazil. 

Jaime Cardinal Camara, archbishop of Rio 
de Janeiro, said that “anyone who thinks 
there is no Communist danger in Brazil is 
profoundly deceived.” He said the Reds look 
upon Latin America as a colonial territory 
that must be liberated. 

Father Sebastian Kauzin, Dominican pro- 
vincial in Brazil, warned that the political 
situation in Brazil was so bad that it favored 
Communist infiltration. 

He said the Communists had launched an 
intensive campaign to place Reds in govern- 
ment posts. 

Although the Communist Party was out- 
lawed in Brazil in 1948, it has since actually 
strengthened its power through clandestine 
activities, 


PRAY FOR PEACE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the ablest and most effective Mem- 
bers of the Congress, a man of deep faith, 
is the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
RaBAUT IJ. His record in this body on 
humane and progressive legislation, as 
well as in the field of foreign affairs, 
and for a strong defense of our country, 
is outstanding. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Rasaur] is a profound student of govern- 
ment—knowing well the origin and his- 
tory of our Government; that it is a 
government of law under God; that the 
motto on our coins, “In God We Trust” is 
more than mere words, but represents 
and symbolizes the spirit and intent of 
our people and our Government. 

Being a man of deep faith himself, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT] 
knows full well the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the people of our country pos- 
sessing deep faith; that in a crisis, faith 
itself could constitute the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. 

As a constant reminder to our people 
that we must have spiritual strength, as 
well as military strength, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. RaBAur! introduced 
a bill in this body several years ago au- 
thorizing the motto “Pray for Peace” to 
be carried as a message on letters and 
other matter through the mails, through 
the cancellation machines of the Post 
Office Department. 

As Postmaster General Summerfield so 
well said several days ago in commenting 
on this bill after it became law: 

This motto “Pray for Peace” epitomizes the 
highest aspirations of the American people. 


And I might add this law symbolizes 
the origin, the history, and the spirit of 
America, 

The. people of the United States are 
indebted to my valued friend, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT] for in- 
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troducing this bill and having it enacted 
into law under his leadership. 

The people of his district are justified 
in being proud in the manner in which 
he represents them in the Halls of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in my remarks 
an article on the bill written by Belmont 
Faries and which appeared in the Sun- 
day Washington Star of June 24, 1956: 
SLOGAN CANCEL To ASK PRAYERS FOR PEACE 

(By Belmont Faries) 

“Pray for Peace” slogan cancellations will 
be placed in use in every first- and second- 
class post office in the United States under 
terms of a bill signed Wednesday by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Postmaster General Summerfield said his 
Department is moving promptly to supply 
the special dies needed. 

“This motto, ‘Pray for Peace,’ epitomizes 
the highest aspirations of the American peo- 
ple,” Mr. Summerfield added, “I believe that 
by repeating this message on millions of 
letters and other mailed matter passing 
through the cancellation machines, we will 
reaffirm our faith in prayer to achieve the 
Nation’s most cherished hope—everlasting 
world peace.“ 

Enactment of the legislation is the cul- 
mination of a long campaign by Representa- 
tive Ranaut, Democrat, of Michigan, who also 
was author of the amendment inserting the 
words “under God” in the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag. 

Mr. RaBAUT’s proposed design for the can- 
cellation is a pictorial one, including praying 
hands as well as the words “Pray for peace.” 

The Michigan Representative originally fa- 
vored an “In God We Trust“ cancellation. 
When that wording was placed on the 3-cent 
and 8-cent Statue of Liberty stamps of the 
new regular series he turned his attention 
to the prayer slogan. 

His bill passed the House but not in the 
Senate in the 83d Congress. Introduced 
again in the present Congress it was ap- 
proved by the House on June 20, 1955, and 
by the Senate on June 11, 1956. 

The Post Office Department. opposed the 
bill on the basis of cost, estimated at $250,000 
for one die for each of 10,000 first- and 
second-class post offices. 

Slogan cancellation dies currently in use 
are paid for by interested organizations. 
Under Mr. Ranaur's bill, the “Pray for Peace” 
dies will be purchased from the Department's 
funds, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Davis of Ten- 
nessee, for the balance of the week on 
account of very important personal 
business, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
FEIGHAN, for 10 minutes today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Byrp (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. GAMBLE in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mrs. HARDEN and include a statement. 

Mr. FasckLL in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. Keocx (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
5 and include extraneous mat- 

r: 


' ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 7641. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to cooperate with Fed- 
eral and non-Federal agencies in the pre- 
vention of waterfowl depredations, and for 
other p and 

H. R. 11319. An act making appropriations 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority, certain 
agencies of the Department of the Interior, 
and civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other purposes, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2512. An act to amend the act of August 
27, 1954, so as to provide for the erection of 
appropriate markers in national cemeteries 
to honor the memory of certain members of 
the Armed Forces who died or were killed 
while serving such forces, 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 6782. An act to amend section 7 of 
“An act making appropriations to provide 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1903, and for other purposes,” approved July 
1, 1902, as amended; 

H. R. 7641. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to cooperate with Fed- 
eral and non-Federal agencies in the pre- 
vention of waterfowl depredations; and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 10660. An act to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916, to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of high- 
ways; to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide additional revenue from 
the taxes on motor fuel, tires, and trucks 
and buses; and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 26 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 28, 1956, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


2018. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
communication from the President of 
the United States transmitting a draft 
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of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to provide for a President’s Advisory 
Commission on Presidential Office Space” 
was taken from the Speaker’s table, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to their 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 3547. An act to amend 
section 1 of the act of August 9, 1955 (69 
Stat. 555), authorizing the sale of certain 
land by the Pueblos of San Lorenzo and 
Pojoaque; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2487). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 11163. A bill to 
amend section 2 of the act of March 29, 1956 
(70 Stat. 58), authorizing the conveyance 
to Lake County, Calif., of the Lower Lake 
Rancheria, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2488). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 556. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 4054, a bill to en- 
courage the improvement and development 
of marketing facilities for handling perish- 
able agricultural commodities; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2489). Refered to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 557. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 11683, a bill to au- 
thorize permanent appointments in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2490). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committeee on 
Rules. House Resolution 558. Resolution 
for the consideration of H. R. 8000, a bill to 
amend section 610 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 to prohibit the serving of alco- 
holic beverages to airline passengers while 
in flight; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2491). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 559. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 11132, a bill to 
increase the borrowing power of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2492). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 560. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 11695, a bill to 
extend until June 30, 1958, the programs of 
financial assistance in the construction and 
operation of schools in areas affected by 
Federal activities under the provisions of 
Public Laws 815 and 874, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, and to make certain other changes in 
such provisions; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2493). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6716. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code relating to actions for 
infringements of copyrights by the United 
States; with amendment (Rept. No. 2494). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 2711. An act to 
authorize medals and decorations for out- 
standing and meritorious conduct and sery- 
ice in the United States merchant marine, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2496). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. House Joint Resolution 643. 
Joint resolution to provide for an investiga- 
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tion of the need for a geophysical institute 
in the Territory of Hawaii; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2497). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Interlor and In- 
sular Affairs. H. R. 5608. A bill to provide 
for the acquisition of lands by the United 
States required for the reservoir created by 
the construction of Oahe Dam on the Mis- 
souri River and for rehabilitation of the 
Indians of the Standing Rock Sioux Reser- 
vation in South Dakota and North Dakota, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2498). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 9265. A bill to amend 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended, re- 
lating to the audit of Government (Terri- 
torial and county) accounts; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2499). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H. R. 11923. A bill to provide 
for the conferring of an award to be known 
as the Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2500). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE; Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 10872. A bill to pro- 
vide for extension of the time during which 
annual assessment work on unpatented min- 
ing claims held in certain portions of the 
United States may be made, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2501). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 146. An act for the relief of Isabel 
Tre; with amendment (Rept. No. 2495). 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 11986. A bill to settle land claims in 
Alaska; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 11937. A bill to authorize the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States to pro- 
mulgate minimum standards of qualifica- 
tions for probation officers; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois (by 
request) : 

H.R.11988. A bill to disclaim any rights 
of the United States to the island of Navassa; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 11989. A bill to amend the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to provide that any individual aggrieved 
by the action of a State agency with respect 
to his claim for assistance shall be entitled 
to judicial review thereof in an appropriate 
State court; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 11990. A bill to authorize funds for 
the improvement by the Secretary of Com- 
merce of the Pentagon road network and 
that portion of the Henry G. Shirley Memor- 
ial Highway in Arlington County, Va., and 
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to provide for the transfer of such highways 
to the Commonwealth of Virginia; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 11991. A bill to amend section 500 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
to provide an additional period for World 
War II veterans to obtain guaranteed loans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 11992. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to authorize the enforcement 
of State statutes prescribing criminal penal- 
ties for subversive activities; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H. R. 11993. A bill to discharge more effec- 
tively obligations of the United States under 
certain conventions and protocols relating 
to the institution of controls over the manu- 
facture of narcotic drugs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONG: 

H. R. 11994. A bill to provide benefits for 
the survivors of servicemen and veterans, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 11995. A bill to provide that the 1955 
formula for taxing income of life insurance 
companies shall also apply to taxable years 
beginning in 1956; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 11996. A bill to provide that the 1955 
formula for taxing income of life insurance 
companies shall also apply to taxable years 
beginning in 1956; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinols: 

H. R. 11997. A bill relating to certain in- 
spections and investigations in metallic and 
nonmetallic mines and quarries (excluding 
coal and lignite mines) for the purpose of 
obtaining information relating to health and 
safety conditions, accidents, and occupa- 
tional diseases therein, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 11998. A bill to restore the authority 
of the Postmaster General to adjust postage 
rates for air parcel-post service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H. R. 11999. A bill relating to the appoint- 
ment of certain officials in the Bureau of 
Customs and the United States mints; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 12000. A bill relating to the trans- 
fer of Federal employees from the classified 
civil service to another personnel merit sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 12001. A bill relating to the simpli- 
fication of the General Schedule of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 12002. A bill relating to the method 
of appointment of United States marshals, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12003. A bill to provide for compre- 
hensive reports by the Bureau of the Budget 
with respect to all branches of the Govern- 
ment and the executive agencies thereof; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

H. R. 12004. A bill to improve governmental 
budgeting and accounting methods and pro- 
cedures, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 12005. A bill to provide for Govern- 
ment contribution toward personal health 
service benefits for civilian officers and em- 
Ployees in the Federal service, to authorize 
payroll deductions for participants, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H. R. 12006. A bill to provide for the re- 
conveyance of certain lands in the Benbrook 
Reservoir project, Texas, to former owners of 
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such lands where such lands are not required 
for public purposes, including public recrea- 
tional use; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: 

H. J. Res. 663. Joint resolution to establish 
the 12th day of April as National Health Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. J. Res. 664. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution providing for member- 
ship and participation by the United States 
in the American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood and authorizing 
an appropriation therefor; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. J. Res. 665. Joint resolution to establish 
a Commission to appraise the progress and 
direction of the nuclear electric power pro- 
gram of the United States of America; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 12007. A bill for the relief of Taimi 
Maria Erkkila; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H. R. 12008. A bill for the relief of Toshiko 
Tejima Powers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 12009. A bill for the relief of Richard 
J. Aranjo Rodriguez, Roberto Rodriguez, 
Cecilia Rodriguez, and Basilio Rodriguez; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 12010. A bill for the relief of Jesus 
Marie Ambriz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H. R. 12011. A bill for the relief of Diego 

Moncado; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 12012. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Patricia Joyner Altenbach; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 12013. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Hedwig Dora; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 12014. A bill for the relief of Martin 
A. Mastandrea; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG: . 

H. R. 12015. A bill for the relief of Emil 
Heineke; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRESTON: 

H. J. Res. 666. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Secretary of Commerce to sell one 
war-built cargo vessel, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. Res. 562. Resolution providing that the 

bill, H. R. 6185, and all accompanying papers 
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shall be referred to the United States Court 
of Claims; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1167. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition of Carl 
E. Lehrer and 19 other citizens of the State 
of Oregon, urging the passage of legislation 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce, 
and its broadcasting over the air; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1168. Also, petition of Mrs. Alice F. Sauer- 
wein and 19 other citizens of Salem, Oreg., 
urging the passage of legislation to prohibit 
the transportation of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce, and its 
broadcasting over the air; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1169. Also, petition of Russell A. Peterson 
and 25 other citizens of the State of Oregon 
urging immediate enactment of a separate 
and liberal pension program for veterans of 
World War I and their widows and orphans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

1170. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of 174 mem- 
bers and friends of Sgt. Reginald Vought 
Post, No. 821, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Ber- 
wick, Pa., urging immediate enactment of a 
separate and liberal pension program for vet- 
erans of World War I and their widows and 
orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


April 12: National Health Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a joint resolution call- 
ing for the establishment of the 12th 
day of April of each year as National 
Health Day. We have witnessed in the 
past few decades the increasing interest 
of the Federal Government in the im- 
provement of the health of all of our 
citizens and in the elimination of disease. 
The war which is constantly being waged 
against the destructive diseases which 
afflict both the mind and the body is, I 
am sure, the only war, be it hot or cold, 
which honestly commends itself to the 
hearts, souls, and minds not only of the 
people of this Nation but of the peoples 
of the world. The continual struggle to 
conquer the many dire illnesses and dis- 
eases to which man is still subject is the 
greatest battle remaining for man 
against nature. 

We have, not only in the United States 
but elsewhere in the world, vast resources 
of people skilled and trained in scientific 
research, investigation and analysis and 
the utilization of those resources is still 
required to aid in the conquest of disease. 
In addition, vast sums of money together 
with nationwide and worldwide correla- 
tion of experimental data and progress 
are needed to supply the weapons for the 
successful conquest of disease, 


The resolution which I have today 
introduced, for appropriate reference in 
the House, would set aside the 12th day 
of April of each year for the purpose 
of a public dedication in the never-end- 
ing struggle for improvement in our Na- 
tion’s health. It would invite the 
medical profession, the press, and all 
agencies and individuals interested in 
the national program to unite in a con- 
certed effort to impress upon the people 
the necessity and the value of our Federal 
Government’s interest in national health. 

The reasons for the designation of the 
12th day of April are rather simple. In 
the first place, that day is the birthdate 
of our late President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, who, perhaps more than any 
other President in our Nation’s history, 
oriented our thinking and our efforts to 
the need for a national health program. 
The crippling paralysis from which he 
suffered was well known to everyone in 
the world. His personal interest and his 
efforts to eliminate the dread disease, 
infantile paralysis, caused him to found 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. The annual March of Dimes 
is not only a yearly drive to aid the 
foundation, but acts also as a memorial 
to his memory and to his ability to lead 
a useful and dedicated public life despite 
his affliction. 

In the second place, the 12th day of 
April became the day on which the en- 
tire world was informed of the results 
of a study made on the effect of the use 
of the Salk vaccine in the reduction, 
and perhaps eventually the elimination, 
of paralytic polio. The contribution 
which Dr. Salk has made to our Nation's 
health cannot be measured—each of us 
knows that countless children have been 


saved from a crippling disease. The 
discovery of the Salk vaccine is perhaps 
the outstanding health contribution of 
our lifetime, and the day upon which 
the Francis report was issued will serve 
as a constant reminder of the great 
strides that can be made by scientific 
research to eliminate the as yet uncon- 
quered illnesses of man. 

These two reasons, then, would indi- 
cate that the 12th day of April is, indeed, 
the proper day for the observance of a 
National Health Day. 

I respectfully request the support of 
each Member of the House for the reso- 
lution which I have introduced. 


State Sedition Statutes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which would re- 
store to the States authority to enforce 
their State sedition statutes. 

I was privileged to be a member of the 
Florida State Legislature when that body 
enacted the Subversive Activities Act in 
1953. I supported and voted for this 
measure because I felt that it was a 
proper field of legislation for a State. 
Every State and all the citizens within 
its borders have a major interest in op- 
posing any activity which is designed 
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to overthrow or destroy our constitu- 
tional form of government. Our Florida 
law makes it a felony for any person to 
knowingly and willfully participate in 
any way in such activity and prescribes 
a fine of not more than $20,000 or im- 
prisonment for not less than 1 year nor 
more than 20 years, or both. Member- 
ship in a subversive organization carries 
the penalty of not more than $5,000 or 
imprisonment of not less than 1 year nor 
more than 5 years, or both. Persons 
convicted of subversive activities are pro- 
hibited from filing for or holding public 
office or of voting in any election. The 
attorney general of the State, all prose- 
cuting attorneys, the secretary of state, 
and all law-enforcement officers of the 
State have the duty and authority to en- 
force this law. 

As we all know, the recent Supreme 

Court decision in the Nelson case decreed 
that because the Congress enacted the 
Smith Act of 1940, the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, and the Communist Control 
Act of 1954, the Federal Government had 
a dominant interest in the legislative 
field of sedition which precluded the en- 
forceability of the Pennsylvania Sedition 
Act, thereby nullifying every State stat- 
ute dealing with seditious activity. This 
decision constitutes an unwarranted and 
unnecessary invasion of the rights of the 
State of Florida. 
-~ I do not believe it was the intent of 
Congress in enacting legislation dealing 
with subversive activities, to give to the 
Federal Government exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the prosecution of those who 
are engaged in such activity within our 
country, thereby depriving the States of 
all authority to enforce their sedition 
laws. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States states there is no conflict from 
the standpoint of administering Federal 
and State law. The United States At- 
torney General is of the opinion that this 
dual jurisdiction allows for a beneficial 
and necessary degree of flexibility in 
meeting the crises of the present and of 
the future in the field of subversive ac- 
tivities. 

It certainly seems to me that the ever- 
increasing congestion of the Federal 
docket would make cooperation and par- 
ticipation in this type of court action 
on the part of the States not only feasi- 
ble, but judicious. If court actions on 
sedition charges can be expedited by 
means of proper prosecution by a State, 
the Federal Government which is both 
the individual State and the Nation, will 
come that much closer to effectively 
meting out full justice to those who seek 
to overthrow or destroy it. 


Daniel Wolsey Voorhees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CECIL M. HARD EN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, today 
it was my privilege to participate in a 
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ceremony at the Library of Congress 
honoring the late Senator Daniel Wolsey 
Voorhees, of Indiana. The ceremony, 
and the presentation of a plaque to the 
Library in honor of the contributions 
made to the Library by Senator Voorhees, 
was arranged by my friends and fellow 
townsmen, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Covington, Ind. Sev- 
eral of the club’s officers and members 
were here for the presentation, and I 
know you will join with me in bidding 
them welcome to our Nation’s Capital. 

Following are my remarks in connec- 
tion with the ceremony in honor of Sen- 
ator Voorhees and the inspiring remarks 
of the Honorable K. M. LECOMPTE, Rep- 
resentative from Iowa, member of the 
Joint Committee on the Library of Con- 
gress: 

ADDRESS BY MRS. HARDEN 


We have gathered here today to honor the 
memory of a great son of Indiana, and a great 
American, who died nearly 60 years ago, but 
whose works live after him, and nowhere 
more visibly than in this main building of 
the Library of Congress. This man is Daniel 
Wolsey Voorhees, who entered Congress on 
the day that Abraham Lincoln became Presi- 
dent of the United States, and represented 
Indiana in the House for 9 years, and in the 
Senate for 20. 

A fitting memorial to this statesman has 
been a long-time dream of my friends and 
neighbors, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, of Covington, Ind. The 
great-grandmothers and great-grandfathers 
of many of them were the friends and neigh- 
bors of Daniel Voorhees and his family when 
he was growing up and when he was entering 
on his distinguished career. 

Daniel Voorhees was born, not in Indiana, 
but not far from it—in Butler County, Ohio, 
whose western boundary is the Indiana State 
line. He was still a mere child when his 
parents brought him to Fountain County 
and settled on a farm in Van Buren Town- 
ship about 10 miles from the county seat, 
Covington. When he entered college in 
1845, he went only some 57 miles southeast 
of Covington, to Greencastle in Putnam 
County, where Indiana Asbury University 
was located, or DePauw, as it is now called. 
When he entered the office of a law firm for 
his professional training, he chose the part- 
nership of Lane & Wilson in Crawfordsville, 
Ind., less than 30 miles east of Covington. 
In April 1850, well before his 23d birthday, 
he was ready to hang out his shingle as a 
young attorney, and he hung it out in Coy- 
ington, where he practiced for the next 7 
years. 

By 1857 he was ready for a larger sphere of 
action and transferred his law office to Terre 
Haute, some 60 miles south of Covington but, 
like it, on the left bank of the lovely Wabash 
River, and still within my Sixth Congres- 
sional District. Four years later he went on 
to Washington, but to us he has always been 
a Covington man, who left our farm county 
for the world of larger towns and cities and 
the stage of national politics. 

If we did not forget him, still less did he 
forget us. All through the 30 years follow- 
ing the Civil War, Daniel Voorhees spoke and 
acted in the interest of the dirt farmers 
from whom he sprang—the men who took 
over from the buffalo and the Indian, cleared 
the ground, and first brought it under culti- 
vation. During those three decades, the Na- 
tion’s economic development went forward 
at an immensely accelerated pace, but it was 
a one-sided development which vastly en- 
riched certain forms of enterprise, and left 
the average farmer with little beyond his 
subsistence. Speaking on tariff reform, 
Voorhees told the Senate of the United States 
in March 1890: 
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“Over 20 million of the present population 
of the United States, counting all ages and 
both sexes, are engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil, and on their productive labor, not 
only the Government itself leans for support, 
but also all other classes of citizens derive 
from the same source their prosperity, their 
wealth, and, too often, their profuse and 
criminal luxuries.” 

The remedies of his time for the inequi- 
ties that he saw are not our remedies, but 
he believed with us that a healthy and pros- 
perous agriculture must be at the base of 
any sound economic structure. 

Senator Voorhees’ championship of “the 
farmers and other over-taxed and underpaid 
laborers of the United States,” as he called 
them, went hand in hand with another kind 
of advocacy which it does not always, or 
perhaps even often, accompany. Through- 
out his career this graduate of a frontier 
college and of a small-town law office dis- 
played an unsurpassed zeal for the things 
of the mind. Few practical statesmen of his 
own or any other day, of his own or any 
other country, have possessed so clear an 
understanding of the whole sweep of the 
civilized tradition, and of the importance of 
the human mind in social progress. He was 
a firm supporter of natural science and the 
increase of human power which it makes 
possible. But, as he exhorted the literary 
societies of the University of Missouri in 
1874: “No man can properly understand and 
appreciate the present without correct in- 
formation of the past. Combine, therefore, 
as far as possible, the practical and useful 
ideas of your brilliant age with a full knowl- 
edge of the various developments of the 
human races in other ages and under dif- 
ferent circumstances.” 

It was for this triple purpose—the main- 
tenance of tradition, of scientific progress, 
and of civilization itself—that he stood out 
among the statesmen of his day as a friend 
of the Library of Congress. During his 20 
years in the Senate, Daniel Voorhees sought 
unceasingly to obtain for this Library the 
physical setting in which its huge potenti- 
alities might be realized, as they could not 
possibly be in the cramped and crowded 
quarters of the Capitol. The end may well 
remind us of the Old Testament story: Like 
Moses, Daniel Voorhees was vouchsafed a 
sight of the Promised Land, but he might 
not enter and possess it. In the spring of 
1897, this building in which we stand—the 
new library building—was rapidly nearing 
completion, and on April 10 the transfer of 
the special collection presented by Dr. Joseph 
M. Toner, which had been in storage, was 
begun. On July 24 Congress adjourned, and 
on the last day of the month the old Capitol 
Library was closed forever, and the mass 
transfer of the collections to this building 
was begun. On November 1, 1897, the new 
Library of Congress opened for service. Dan- 
iel Voorhees could not be there to see it. 
His health had been failing for several years, 
and on April 10—the very day on which the 
transfer of the Toner collection began—he 
had died at his home, a stone’s throw away 
on Maryland Avenue, and he was buried be- 
side the Wabash in Terre Haute. 

Although Senator Voorhees himself could 
never be in this building, yet his hopes, his 
aspirations, and his efforts over many years 
were focussed here, and this building owes 
its existence in large measure to him. It is 
only fitting, however, that he should be 
commemorated here, and we women of Cov- 
ington have arranged a simple memorial, 
such as we believe Senator Voorhees him- 
self would have approved, to signify and 
perpetuate the record of his relationship to 
this great establishment which has so fully 
justified his expectations and his dreams. It 
is my great privilege, on behalf of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club of Cov- 
ington, Ind., to dedicate and to present to 
you, Mr. Librarian, this memorial plaque to 
Daniel Wolsey Voorhees, which I now unveil. 
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ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN LECOMPTE 


Representative HARDEN, Mr. Mumford, Miss 
Dice, distinguished guests and friends, as a 
long-time member of the Joint Committee 
on the Library, I am happy to be given this 
opportunity to honor a great man of vision, 
Daniel Woolsey Voorhees. We are indebted 
to the Business and Professional Women of 
Covington, Ind., who have afforded us this 
event as an occasion to remember him. 

Indeed, this very building in which we 
stand is his monument, It was his advocacy, 
as well as his concept of a national library, 
to have a separate congressional library 
building to be located on the grounds of the 
Capitol, that has had so much to do with 
this institution’s place and standing in the 
world. Senator Voorhees, more than any 
other public figure, in 1880, first realized 
that the American people’s library collec- 
tions would someday exceed the national 
collections of the older and more populous 
nations. His was the prediction also that 
the United States would succeed in its de- 
termination to have as complete a repository 
of human learning and printing as had been 
known since the beginning of time. 

In his endeavors we know how he was as- 
sisted by Representatives Reed, of Maine; 
Cox, of New York; and by his colleagues in 
the Senate, Senator Timothy Howe, of Wis- 
consin, Senator Bayard, of Delaware, and 
one more of very great prominence, Senator 
Morrill, of Vermont. Much could not have 
been accomplished, however, had not Senator 
Voorhees provided the spirit. When he arose 
in the Senate on May 5, 1880, to sponsor the 
first important measure for a new library, 
there were many obstacles to overcome if his 
idea was to materialize. The congressional 
collection was a jumble of books and manu- 
scripts, organized like a country store, in the 
west front of the Capitol. Maps and bulle- 
tins were stacked in piles, rather than in 
files. Every fourth book was shelfless. An- 
other obstacle at that time was the fact that 
the Congress was undecided as to whether 
to undertake the expansion of its east front 
to accommodate its library, or to construct 
a building to house its collection on Judici- 
ary Square. Even the plans for the design 
of such a building had varied seemingly be- 
tween Romanesque, French Renaissance, and 
the red-brick architecture of the old Pension 
Building. 

There is a picture today which shows a 
proposed extension of the east front of the 
Capitol, utilizing turrets, to house the Con- 
gressional Library. Fortunately, this was 
never done. The measure which Senator 
Voorhees sponsored in 1880 set up a joint 
select committee, with himself as its chair- 
man, and authorized a commission of three 
experts to advance plans, designs, and esti- 
mates on the feasibility of a new Library 
building on a new site. The unanimous re- 
port of these experts, in substance, led later 
to the location of the present building and 
its design along modified Renaissance lines. 
We find Mr. Voorhees also at the front of 
those voting for its final creation in 1886, and 
we can well suppose, as he continued to live 
in Washington, that he saw and walked in 
the new building before its completion. 

To him, certainly the concept of a great 
national library was an integral part of a 
great constitutional government. Senator 
Voorhees could see that the wealth and store 
of learning which he knew his Nation must 
assemble would in the end identify it as a 
treasure house of truth and information 
before the world. He knew, as we know, that 
in this building we would preserve the writ- 
ings of the past, as well as provide space for 
the writings of the future. So long as it 
stands, so long as its collections are for the 
free access of scholars, there will be liberty 
in this Nation. The most indestructible 
thing on earth is a book. It may be burned 
or disappear, but its ideas and hopes in- 
variably live beyond it, 
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A philosopher has said: “Some men have 
only one book in them; others a library.” 
We see now how applicable this phrase is to 
Senator Voorhees, and we pay him tribute 
for his vision, fortitude and work in estab- 
lishing the Library of Congress, 


Texas City Tin Smelter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinued operation of the Texas City tin 
smelter has been the subject of numer- 
ous editorials in the publications special- 
izing in the metal trades. 

More than a year ago on Friday, 
March 25, 1955, the American Metal 
Market predicted that we would con- 
tinue the operation of the Texas City 
smelter for another year. This predic- 
tion was fulfilled when we passed Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 26 on April 21, 
1955. The American Metal Market on 
April 29, 1955, commented editorially on 
this action. 

I ask unanimous consent that these two 
editorials from the American Metal 
Market, which review the history of the 
tin smelter, may be reprinted in the 
RECORD, 

The two editorials follow: 


[From the American Metal Market of 
March 25, 1955] 


SPRING, AND THE TEXAS SMELTER 


With the fidelity of robin redbreast, as 
harbinger of the returning spring, the issue 
of the Texas City tin smelter may be counted 
to occupy the attention of the national Con- 
gress. It is true that, owing to the vagaries 
of the weather, the eastern robins cannot 
boast the punctuality of the swallows of 
Capistrano, but they always show up. In 
1954, the continued operation of the Texas 
smelter was the subject of discussion as 
early as the beginning of March. Not for- 
gotten but merely a trifie delayed, as the 
robins sometimes are, it is now back with us 
again, as full of vim, vigor, and vitality as 
if it had not added another year to its old age. 

A year ago we suggested that the smelter 
would continue in operation for another year. 
It was not our view that this was because the 
plant was needed by the tin-consuming in- 
dustry or in the interest of the national 
defense. It involved other factors, with 
which Washington is well acquainted and, 
whatever the deciding reason, the smelter 
continued to function, as was anticipated. 

It was contended then that time was re- 
quired for a congressional investigation into 
the need for the smelter. Although the clos- 
ing of the smelter had been recommended 
by the administration, and although no pro- 
vision has been made in the budget for the 
continued operation of the smelter after 
June 30 of this year, the report on this in- 
vestigation is still awaited. It may become 
available in a few days, but whatever it may 
conclude, friends of the operation are already 
urging its being continued for another 
year, as, among other things, it would have 
greater value as a going concern than as an 
abandoned project. 

One must concede that there is consider- 
able validity to such reasoning. Admittedly, 
the continuing operation of the plant in pri- 
vate hands would appear to depend on the 
granting of a protective tariff on pig tin 
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(something which has not yet occurred in all 
our history), but the reason mentioned does 
constitute a good basis for urging the con- 
tinued operation of the plant—with the in- 
cidental employment it provides for a couple 
of hundred persons in a community of mod- 
erate size. The surprising thing is that such 
resourceful advocates appear to think it nec- 
essary to supplement so ingenious an argu- 
ment (readily understandable to all political 
realists) with the rehashing of old chestnuts 
that time has demonstrated have no merit 
at all. 

One of these old standbys is, of course, 
the need of the smelter for defense purposes, 
as it is the only tin smelter in the Western 
Hemisphere. This argument grows out of 
the conditions of the last war, when Hitler 
took over all the European smelters on the 
Continent and threatened from the air (but 
never stopped) those in the British Isles, 
and when Japanese sea power disrupted all 
contact with Malaya and Indonesia. Falling 
into the old failure of “fighting the next war 
by preparing for the last,” it overlooks that 
there is no longer any Japenese sea power to 
disrupt communications with southeast 
Asia, and that the eastern frontier of the 
Western World is now in Eastern Germany. 

It ignores also the fact that we met all 
tin requirements with a backlog of only 
about 50,000 tons of reserve stock, whereas 
today it is pretty well established that the 
Government can command control of nearly 
6 years’ consumption at the rate of last 
year’s industrial absorption of primary tin. 
In short, without any more tin, our accumu- 
lated stocks would see us through 6 years’ 
severance of new supplies, and the talk now 
is that with atomic weapons, a decision could 
eventuate within a few months. 

Next only to our supposed need of the 
smelter for defense, is the claim that it is 
essential to the Bolivian economy. This 
ignores, of course, the fact that about half 
the Bolivian production has been going to 
Britain for smelting for a number of years 
and that all of it went to Europe before the 
opening of the Texas City smelter in 1942. 
It can be smelted in Europe today, through 
private companies, just as it was in the past. 
There is no need for the United States 
Government to subsidize the smelter, at a 
cost of a couple of millions a year, for this 


purpose, 

Indeed, instead of a blessing for Bolivia, 
the smelter remains something of a curse, 
since it continues to be an excuse for the 
disastrous economic policies of the Bolivian 
Government since it “nationalized” the 
mines. As private operations, the mines 
were the main support of the country, and 
its principal source of foreign exchange. 
Whatever the faults of the private opera- 
tions, they were not a drain on the very 
limited resources of that unfortunate land. 
They were the main prop of the Nation, 
even though the Government obliged them 
to accept only 60 Bolivianos for their dol- 
lars, to meet operating expenses and pay 
taxes, when the free rate would have yielded 
them as much as 160 Bolivianos. 

Since then, nationalization of the mines 
has benefited the country by turning a 
source of income into a millstone of deficits. 
Precise figures are lacking, but it is reason- 
ably well established that, although the 
number of miners has been vastly increased 
(some say doubled) costs have so mounted 
that every pound of tin concentrates pro- 
duced results in a loss of possibly as much as 
35 cents per pound, which an impoverished 
Government must make good. The result 
has been the fall of the Boliviano to about 
2,400 to the dollar from 160. It is eloquent 
testimony that the continued operation of 
the Texas City smelter has not halted de- 
terioration of the Bolivian economy, let alone 
sustained it. 

As for the smelter being an anchor to wind- 
ward against the machinations of the inter- 
national tin cartel, it is worth noting that 
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there has been a world surplus production of 
tin over the last half-dozen years. This has 
proved to be of manageable proportions only 
because the output of the Texas City smelter 
has been impounded in the national stock- 
piles, instead of overhanging the world's 
markets. 

However all this may be, let us not be 
surprised if, in the interest of preserving a 
supposedly salable piece of merchandise, we 
continue to hold off some 30,000 tons of tin 
a year from the world markets, provide a 
dollar refuge for uneconomical operations in 
Bolivia and give orators continuing excuse 
for denouncing cartels. Nor let it cause sur- 
prise if we again hear some other reason for 
continuing the operation of the smelter, for 
just another year, about the time the robins 
fly north in March of 1956. 


[From the American Metal Market of 
April 29, 1955] 
Texas Crry WILL CONTINUE To SMELT 


The Senate, acting on the report and rec- 
ommendation of its Committees on Armed 
Services and Banking and Currency, has 
passed without dissent a resolution favoring 
the continued operation of the Texas City 
tin smelter during the fiscal year 1955-56. 
If this action occasioned surprise in any 
quarter, it was certainly not in the tin trade, 
which has grown accustomed to this pro- 
cedure and recognizes that the realities of 
politics are pretty much as established a 
part of our daily life as the merits or de- 
merits of a proposition. 

The trade, too, has become quite inured 
to indulgence by political figures in cam- 
paign oratory and would have been greatly 
surprised if such considerations did not con- 
tinue to feature reports on this subject. 
Nevertheless, on this occasion the report 
rather all previous efforts and, if 
it has occasioned any surprise whatsoever, it 
is because the committees still feel con- 
strained to resort to such deviations from 
fact to buttress their recommendations. 

As a report of the committees points out, 
tin is produced outside the territory of the 
United States. Also, there is only one tin 
smelter on American territory and that is 
owned and operated by the Government. 
Consequently, tin is in a most unusual po- 
sition. It has no constituency, except the 
staff of the smelter, and therefore is fair and 
safe game for hunting, since it cannot talk 
back at the polls. Therefore, once again, 
tin producers everywhere—except for the 
highest-cost mines in the world, which are 
presently operating orly with the support 
of United States subsidies—are made the 
whipping boy for continuing an operation 
which the trade is virtually unanimous in 
regarding as an unnecessary and costly drain 
on the Public Treasury. 

It is asserted that the maintenance and 
operation of the Government smelter “de- 
creases the risk of the country’s being at 
the mercy of price gouging by those con- 
trolling foreign tin supplies.” If this were 
the case, why did the Government consider 
it safe to divest itself of the control and 
operation of the much more extensive arti- 
ficial rubber plants, as natural rubber is 
wholly a product of foreign areas, identical 
in respect to two of the most important pro- 
ducers, as the two most important tin-pro- 
ducing areas? 

If there existed a “tin cartel” of the char- 
acter so frequently denounced by certain 
of our public figures, why is it that business 
and governments in the tin producing and 
tin consuming nations of the world have 
considered it desirable (in the interest of 
relative price stability and dependable sup- 
ply) to set up an international tin agree- 
ment? If a cartel existed, would not such 
an agreement be entirely a superfluous dupli- 
cation? And if such an agreement is re- 
garded as desirable for all concerned— 
producers and consumers alike—why is it 
that after 7 years of effort, the required 
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number of assents is still lacking? Can it 
be that some nations prefer to continue un- 
committed, confident in the belief that the 
Congress itself will assure a tight and con- 
stant market for all the production the 
world's mines can turn out? It could very 
well be, for the Congress, deliberately or 
otherwise, is contributing to the creation and 
maintenance of the very condition it de- 
nounces. 

In 1952, world production of tin exceeded 
consumption by some 40,000 tons; in 1953 
by some 45,000 tons; and in 1954 by nearly 
37,000 tons. In free markets, the law of 
supply and demand still functions. That 
explained the temporary eberrations of vir- 
tually all primary markets—not only that 
of tin—during the hectic months following 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. Why 
hasn't it operated, then, on the reverse side, 
now that there is a persistent excess of sup- 
ply over commercial demand for tin? Can 
it be that continuing operation of the Texas 
City smelter and the stockpiling of its out- 
put (37,651 tons in 1953) is contributing to 
the maintenance of the existing price of tin, 
without requiring any effort whatsoever on 
the part of the cartel. Heaven forbid. 

It is interesting, nonetheless, to speculate 
on what the present price of tin would be 
if the subsidized Texas City output were 
not being taken out of current consumption, 
and considerable uneconomic foreign pro- 
duction were not being subsidized out of 
our Public Treasury. Naturally whatever 
Texas City produces must be isolated, since 
the administration is opposed to Govern- 
ment competition with private, taxpaying 
enterprise. One wonders if the committee 
really intends to denounce others for cre- 
ating—by unproved attribution only—a con- 
dition of which it, itself, is quite undisput- 
ably responsible. 

Of course it is fantastic to assert that 
Bolivian concentrates can be smelted in 
quantity only in the Government smelter. 
Before the Texas City smelter existed all 
Bolivian concentrates were smelted in pri- 
vate smelters. Around half the Bolivian 
output continued to be smelted abroad all 
through the war and up to this moment. It 
is nonsense to infer that all Bolivian con- 
centrates could not now be handled in pri- 
vate smelters. 

The assertion that our consumption in the 
war years was as much as the total world 
production during peacetime is pure, ig- 
norant nonsense. Our consumption was 
nearer one-third of normal peacetime pro- 
duction. Other similar deviations from real- 
ity could be cited, but why go on. Every- 
body knows the Texas City smelter will con- 
tinue in operation, but hardly for the rea- 
sons cited by our august legislators. 


Mr. Speaker, the reports of the Hoover 
Commission show that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is still engaged in numerous op- 
erations of a commercial nature which 
cannot be justified as essential to any 
legitimate governmental function. The 
Hoover Commission and President Eisen- 
hower have both stated that Govern- 
ment operation of the tin smelter was not 
necessary for our national interest. It 
was because of this that I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 285 on April 21 
to authorize the immediate termination 
of this venture into socialism. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that the House 
has passed Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 26 to authorize the operation of this 
facility for another year. So that the 
Recorp may be complete, I wish to ex- 
plain fully my opposition to the resolu- 
tion we adopted last week. 

The 83d Congress conducted extensive 
studies of Government operations of a 
commercial nature and recommended 
the discontinuance of many such activi- 
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ties with no detriment to any proper 
Government function and with substan- 
tial savings to our taxpayers. The 
Hoover Commission has also covered this 
area thoroughly. Unfortunately, when 
we recently passed the appropriation bill 
for the Defense Department for the fiscal 
year 1956, we included a provision re- 
quiring congressional sanction to termi- 
nate commercial-type activities which 
the Secretary of Defense believes should 
be eliminated with no loss to our fighting 
effectiveness and with benefit to our tax- 
payers. This act is regrettable and will 
hamper President Eisenhower in carry- 
ing out his basie philosophy which is to 
limit the intrusion of the Federal-Gov- 
ernment into fields normally served by 
private enterprise. His policy is de- 
signed to afford the greatest possible op- 
portunity for the exercise of individual 
initiative by our private citizens consist- 
ent with our security and the welfare of 
our people. 

The activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in areas which we normally do not 
regard as governmental are so vast that 
they defy description. When President 
Eisenhower was inaugurated, the Fed- 
eral Government was engaged in more 
than 100 different ventures including 
bread baking, coffee making, scrap- 
metal baling, rope making, clothing 
manufacture, furniture repairing, the 
operation of sawmills, laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments, paint manu- 
facture, tire retreading, the making of 
ice cream and motion pictures, oper- 
ating railroads and ships, and writing 
life insurance. 

The Federal Government, in addition 
to its proper governmental activities, is 
the largest single electric power producer 
in the country, it operates the largest 
insurance business, it is our greatest 
banker, it is the largest tenant and the 
largest landlord, it owns more grain than 
anyone else, it operates more ware- 
houses, more ships, and more trucks, 

Mr. Speaker, some Members of the 
Congress have been devoting long hours 
to a study of monopoly and the concen- 
tration of economic power, There has 
never been such a concentration as exists 
within our Federal Government. 

In the comparatively short time since 
President Eisenhower has been in office 
great progress has been made in better 
defining the proper scope of govern- 
mental activities. One of the first acts 
of the administration was to sell the In- 
land Waterways Corporation to private 
enterprise for $9 million. It operated 
barge lines for many years. 

The Federal Government is now out of 
the hotel business. The Department of 
the Interior no longer operates Blue- 
beard’s Castle in the Virgin Islands. It 
has been sold with the proceeds going 
into the general funds of the Treasury 
and the property is now on the tax 
rolls. 

The Congress recently authorized the 
sale of our synthetic rubber producing 
facilities to private industry. This is 
probably the largest and most important 
transfer of activities by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to private enterprise. 

However, the Federal Government is 
still operating a tin smelter. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have investigated this operation and 
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Iam completely convinced that it is un- 
necessary for the defense and security 
of this country which is the only reason 
that we embarked on this activity in the 
first place. 

Prior to World War II we depended 
upon the Far East for almost all of our 
commercial tin supplies. Indonesia and 
the Malay Peninsula supplied tin con- 
centrates which were smelted in Western 
Europe. Access to the tin producing 
areas was denied by the Japanese and to 
the European tin smelters by the Ger- 
mans. The only available source ot tin 
concentrates was the Bolivian ores. 
Steps were taken to erect a tin smelter 
at Texas City, Tex., to refine these con- 
centrates. This was the proper step for 
our Government to take as a war meas- 
ure. 
Mr. Speaker, let us contrast this situa- 
tion with the picture which now con- 
fronts us. When the Texas City smelter 
was built our reserves of tin were most 
inadequate and industry had given little 
thought to conservation and substitu- 
tion. The lack of availability of tin stim- 
ulated industry to use its ingenuity and 
get along with far less tin. For example, 
prior to World War II most of our tin- 
plate was produced by the hot dip proc- 
ess.” Steel sheets were dipped into 
molten tin and thus coated with a pro- 
tective covering necessary for can mak- 
ing so as to insure the preservation of 
the contents. 

Today, most of our tinplate is pro- 
duced by an electrolytic process which 
uses far less tin and produces an even 
better protective coating. Furthermore, 
substitutes for tin have been developed 
s that it can be dispensed with entirely 
in many applications. 

The 79th Congress enacted Public Law 
520 providing a realistic stockpiling pro- 
gram. Strategic stockpiles of tin have 
been accumulating now for many years. 
The Office of Defense Mobilization has 
recently raised our stockpiling goals so 
that today a very substantial stockpile 
of tin is available. The amount now on 
hand exceeds the expanded present min- 
imum requirements which adequately 
meet our immediate needs. Further- 
more, tin is once again available from 
the Far East and can be procured in re- 
fined form at prices more advantageous 
to the taxpayer than through the opera- 
tion of the Texas City smelter to com- 
plete our long range stockpiling pro- 
gram. This very large stockpile goal is 
quite close to attainment. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to follow Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's program of encourag- 
ing private enterprise wherever possible, 
there can be no justification for continu- 
ing governmental operation of a tin 
smelter under these conditions unless we 
deliberately wish to foster Government 
operation of industry which, frankly, is 
nothing but socialism. 

A year ago, Charles W. Merrill, the As- 
sistant Chief of the Minerals Division of 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, testified on this subject before 
the Special Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels Economics, of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. He said: 

It is believed however first, that the United 
States Government should get out of the 
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tin-smelting business. Second, it is be- 
lieved that it is desirable to have a tin 
smelter in the United States operated pri- 
vately, but that that desirability is not suf- 
ficient to justify a direct subsidy or tariff 
protection. 

And third the security angle is considered 
of sufficient importance so that, if it were 
possible to find some private operator to take 
over the smelter and agree to run it at some 
minimum output, the Government would be 
justified in a lease or sale arrangement which 
would give only a nominal return of the cap- 
ital investment that the Government has in 
the smelter. 

That is a general outline of the Interior's 
approach to this thing (hearings, pt. 10, 
p. 845). 


This statement by Mr. Merrill which I 
know is supported by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior for Mineral Re- 
sources, Felix E. Wormser, a man who 
has devoted his entire life to the mining 
industry, represents in my opinion, a 
sound and proper solution to this 
problem. 

The report of the Hoover Commission 
on Business Enterprises, page 90, reaf- 
firms this statement. The Commission 
said: 

The Texas City tin smelter was a neces- 
sary enterprise begun during World War II. 
The tin sources in the East had been cap- 
tured by the Japanese and there was no 
smelter for South American tin ores in 
the Western Hemisphere. South America 
was the only source of tin in this hemisphere, 
as there are no substantial deposits known 
in North America. The Texas City smelter 
property, plant, and equipment cost about 
$13,200,000 and the current depreciated book 
value is $6,500,000. 

The smelter has produced about 33,000 tons 
of tin annually. In recent years the metal 
has been added to the strategic stockpile. 
The stockpile is now estimated at a 5-year 
war supply. 

The smelter is uneconomical for many 
reasons and the loss in 1954 was $1,504,233. 
As there is no reason for continued operation, 
President Eisenhower on January 2, 1954, 
recommended that it be closed on June 30 
of that year (pp. 90 and 91). 


The time has come for us to permit 
normal economic forces to be operative 
in this situation and Government opera- 
tion of the smelter should be terminated 
as soon as possible. 


A Bill To Extend the GI Home-Loan 
Guaranty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to extend the GI 
home-loan-guaranty program. This is 
the second of such measures that I have 
introduced. The first proposal, H. R. 
10469, was introduced April 12, 1956. 
The merits of this proposal and the prin- 
ciples set forth therein have been recog- 
nized and endorsed by numerous na- 
tional organizations. They include vet- 
erans’ groups, labor groups, savings and 
loan associations, home builders, real- 
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tors, and furniture and electrical-appli- 

ance manufacturers, wholesalers’ and 

retailers’ organizations. 

The original intent of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 was to 
provide a period in which our veterans 
could rehabilitate themselves. That 
they have not been completely rehabili- 
tated is evident by the fact that some 
11 million of these World War II vet- 
erans have not yet been able to avail 
themselves of their GI entitlement. 

In an effort to provide a solution to 
an extension of this program that will 
be agreeable to all, I am submitting the 
following for the immediate considera- 
tion of my colleagues: 

A bill to amend section 500 of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to provide 
an additional period for World War II vet- 
erans to obtain guaranteed loans 
That (a) subsection (a) of section 500 of 

the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944 

(38 U. S. C., sec. 694) is amended by striking 

out “Any loan made by such veteran within 

10 years after the termination of the war,” 

and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Any loan made by such veteran within 11 

years after the termination of the war, plus 

the period determined under the next sen- 
tence of this subsection,“. 

(b) Such subsection is further amended 
by inserting immediately after the fourth 
sentence thereof the following new sentence; 
“The period referred to in the preceding sen- 
tence shall equal, in the case of each veteran, 
8 months for so much af his active service 
after September 15, 1940, and before July 26, 
1947, as exceeds 6 months and does not ex- 
ceed 12 months, plus 3 additional months for 
each 6 months (or fraction thereof) of active 
service performed by him in excess of 12 
months between such dates, but in no event 
to exceed 24 months; however, if such vet- 
eran was discharged or released from active 
service between such dates under conditions 
other than dishonorable by reason of an 
injury or disease incurred in or aggravated by 
such service in line of duty, then such period 
shall equal 24 months.” 


This measure provides for a gradual 3- 
year termination of the program, as did 
H. R. 10469. It, however, provides a 
straight 1-year extension of eligibility to 
all World War II veterans. Thereafter, 
during the next 2-year period, it would 
provide for nine separate stepdowns. 
However, it allows disabled veterans the 
benefit of the full 3-year extension. Iam 
advised by the Veterans’ Administration 
that the following would be the effect of 
this bill for the remaining 2-year period: 

First. July 1958 there will be 280,000 
eligibles cut off. 

Second. October 1958, 670,000 cut off. 

Third. January 1959, 805,000 cut off. 

Fourth. April 1959, 1,045,000 cut off. 

Fifth. July 1959, 1,149,000 cut off. 

Sixth. October 1959, 1,595,000 cut off. 

Seventh. January 1960, 1,550,000 cut 
off. 
Eighth. April 1960, 860,000 cut off. 

Ninth. July 25, 1960, 1,316,000 cut off— 
including 325,000 disabled veterans. 

The Veterans’ Administration advises 
me that it is estimated that there will be 
14,178,000 veterans with World War II 
service only in civilian life as of July 25, 
1957, and that 4,912,000 will have made 
some use of their GI entitlement by that 
date, leaving 9,266,000 veterans whose 
entitlement would expire under the exist- 
ing law on July 25, 1957, without having 
used any GI entitlement. 
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This proposal merits your most serious 
study and consideration. I am hopeful 
that my colleagues in the House will join 
me in calling for immediate consideration 
of an extension of this all-important 
program. 


Secretary Wilson and the Veterinary Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of Defense Wilson on May 15, 1956, di- 
rected the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force jointly to develop and 
submit for his consideration appropriate 
plans to implement his little personal 
venture to eliminate the Veterinary 
Corps in the armed services. In this re- 
gard, permit me to direct the attention 
of our colleagues to the letter which I 
addressed to Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son on June 18 and the reply thereto, 
forwarded to me on June 29 by Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense Robert Tripp 
Ross. 

The correspondence follows: 


June 18, 1956. 
The Honorable CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Witson: My attention has been 
directed to the memorandum issued by you 
on May 15, 1956, addressed to the Secretaries 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
on the subject of Utilization of Veterinary 
Personnel in the Armed Services. I have 
also read your recent testimony in hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Department of 
Defense Appropriations of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. At that time you 
made the following remarks, among others, 
concerning the position of the Veterinary 
Corps in the Army and in the Alr Force: 

“I haye a couple of little personal ventures 
where I think ultimately we are going to 
save some money. 

“I think it is about time we eliminated 
the Veterinary Corps in the Army and in the 
Air Force. I think that is a holdover from 
the old cavalry days. 

“I know they have a nice lobby down here, 
and they are trying to bring themselves up 
with the doctors and dentists, but it is time 
that one is finally washed out although there 
is not a great deal of money left in it. 

» * . * * 


“That is just one of my projects which is 
used as an example of how hard it is to get 
people out of the old rut, and to face the 
new. In other words, there are people with 
fixed interests in what is going on and they 
do not want to step up to the new programs.” 

The printed record of the same hearings 
contains a statement classifying the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Veterinary 
Corps, which include the inspection of food 
products of animal origin and the sources 
thereof, the investigation and control of dis- 
eases common to man and animals, the care 
and treatment of military animals, and re- 
search and development in chemical and 
biological warfare and in radiation hazards. 

If the above statement presented a proper 
description of the Veterinary Corps, then an 
injustice has been committed in not bring- 
ing these facts to your attention during the 
long period over which you have nursed this 
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little personal venture. After reading an 
article that appeared in the May 21, 1956, 
issue of the New York Times, one wonders 
if there exists on your part a prejudice 
against accepting such facts. Over and above 
all this, I am distressed by the contumelious 
treatment you have shown toward the indi- 
viduals who make up the strength of our 
Veterinary Corps. It is evident that your 
remarks could have a demoralizing effect on 
the vital role which the Veterinary Corps 
performs in protecting the health of our mil- 
itary personnel here and abroad, as well as 
that of American service families scattered 
abroad. 

Mr. Secretary, I am not taking this occa- 
sion to bring a formal expression of my views 
to your attention simply to point up what 
might have been an unhappy choice of words 
or action resulting from a lack of informa- 
tion. What I am interested in, however, is 
the fact that throughout World War II, and 
since then, the health of our troops has been 
peerless—credit therefor going to the Veter- 
inary Corps. In substantiating my position, 
permit me to cite the Army milk program 
on the continent which has not only ben- 
efited our military personnel abroad, but has 
also been helpful to foreign countries them- 
selves. The Army Times (Europe) for June 
21, 1955, delineated the worthy activities of 
the Army veterinarians in Denmark, Hol- 
land, Yugoslavia, Belgium, Norway, and Swe- 
den. Veterinarian units in those countries 
check all food products purchased by the 
forces for sale to Americans in commissaries, 
post and base exchanges, clubs, and messes 
throughout Europe and North Africa. In this 
regard, the article states “they test animals 
before and after they are slaughtered; candle 
eggs by the millions; and run all tests known 
to man before letting milk and its by- 
products flow into Army and Air Force run 
facilities.” It is a known fact that the Vet- 
erinary Corps in the Armed Forces per- 
forms an admirable research task in com- 
parative pathology and in exotic diseases. 
The fact that the military operates anywhero 
in the world enables veterinary personnel to 
carry on research programs in foreign areas 
when appropriate and necessary. It should 
be noted that, should an emergency arise, it 
is unlikely that civilian technicians would 
be available for assignment in any part of 
the world. 

I sincerely trust that the important func- 
tions of the Veterinary Corps and the posi- 
tion of such technicians in our Armed Forces 
will be given full and serious consideration 
before any decision is reached to transfer, 
reassign, or abolish this group which is so 
vital in safeguarding the health of our mili- 
tary personnel, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. BYRD, 
Member of Congress. 


Hon, Rorert C. BYRD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bynn: Secretary Wilson has asked 
me to reply to your recent letter concerning 
changes contemplated by the Department of 
Defense with respect to the utilization of 
veterinarians in the Armed Services. 

The Secretary long has had the greatest 
respect personally for the veterinarians in 
this country. He fully recognizes and is most 
appreciative of the considerable contribution 
which these personnel have made to our 
defense effort over a period of many years. 

He is of the opinion, however, that a 
further unification of these functions among 
the agencies of the Federal Government is 
desirable in the interest of effecting increased 
economy and efficiency. With this objective 
in mind, on May 15, 1956, following detailed 
study of the problem and personal consulta- 
tion with these officials, he directed the Secre- 
taries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force jointly to develop and submit for his 
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consideration appropriate plans which would 
generally provide for the following: 

1. Further utilization, where possible, of 
facilities and services available within the 
Department of Agriculture for the inspection 
and grading of subsistence items required for 
the Department of Defense as well as for 
such research as may be required on food- 
borne diseases and animal disease control. 

2. The utilization of civilian veterinarians 
to provide medical care for public animals 
wherever possible. 

3. The discontinuance of the current prac- 
tice of providing, at Government expense, 
veterinary care for the private pets of mili- 
tary personnel except in emergencies. 

4. Equitable disposition to be made of all 
veterinary personnel presently performing 
functions to be reassigned, discontinued, 
and/or obtained by contractual arrangements 
in accordance with the above. 

Future action to be taken by the Secretary 
of Defense, upon submission of these plans, 
will be based on the needs and best interests 
of the Department of Defense as a whole, with 
due regard to the rights and equities of all 
personnel involved. Matters of significant 
interest to the Congress and particularly re- 
quirements for legislation will be promptly 
referred for their consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT TRIPP Ross. 


Address of Hon. John J. Rooney, Member 
of Congress, at Commencement Exer- 
cises of Bay Ridge High School Held at 
Brooklyn Technical High School Audi- 
torium, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 25, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, last night 
at the 84th commencement exercises of 
Bay Ridge High School, held at the 
auditorium of Brooklyn Technical High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney], had the great privilege of 
delivering the address to the graduates. 

Under the permission heretofore 
granted me by unanimous consent of the 
House, I include Mr. Roonry’s address on 
this occasion as well as the program of 
the ceremonies, the names of the gradu- 
ating class of June 1956, and the names 
of those who received highest scholastic 
honors, scholarships, and awards: 
ADDRESS BY Hon, JOHN J. Rooney, or New 

YORK 

Miss Fitzpatrick, Reverend Mouland, dis- 
tinguished guests, members of the faculty, 
the class of June 1956, ladies and gentlemen, 
it is always a pleasant occasion for a Mem- 
ber of Congress to be asked to give a speech, 
but I feel particularly good when I am asked 
in behalf of a high-school group. It proves 
that the virtue of courage is still one of the 
prime qualities of youth. It has ever been to 
the discredt of men that as they grow older, 
they tend to lose some of that youthful cour- 
age, enthusiasm, and optimism, for it is then, 
more than ever, that they need those very 
qualities. But youth, too, has a lack of some 
of the things that are of importance in adult 
society—experience, self-discipline, and a 
sense of dedication. These can only be ac- 
quired with the passage of time. You can be 
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sure, though, that you will gain these at- 
tributes if you will keep the goal ever in 
sight. 

Now, we are not all endowed with the same 
potentialities. It has always been so. Some 
of you are destined to become professional 
women and professional men; others, states- 
men or stateswomen; more of you, house- 
wives; and still others, businesswomen and 
artisans. It is not important into what field 
you turn your endeavors as long as you exert 
yourselves to do the best possible in the job 
that you have chosen. It's similar to the 
story of the Judge who was hearing the case 
against an elderly man who had been con- 
victed of robbery for the seventh or eighth 
time. The judge, knowing that the man was 
an habitual criminal, and as such would be a 
threat to society, sentenced him to a total of 
20 years in State’s prison. 

“But, judge,” said the thief, “I'm 65 years 
old. I can't possibly serve out a sentence of 
20 years.” 

“That may be true,” said the Judge, under- 
standingly, “but do the best you can.” 

Those are sound words for all of us to heed. 
Do the best you can. Our great country is 
made up of people from all walks of life, 
from all income levels, from all intelligence 
levels. The tremendous advantage we have 
over many other countries of the world is 
that each one of us has equal power at the 
polls and equal justice before the law. You 
may think it a little early to start thinking 
about the responsibilities of citizenship, but 
the best time to prepare for any future job 
is now. It takes practice and perseverance 
to gain the experience needed to do any task 
well. In fact, the only job I can think of off- 
hand where you must be perfect from the 
very first try is parachute jumping. Pre- 
serving democratie principles, fortunately, is 
not quite this demanding, but the results of 
not learning how to keep them can be just as 
fatal. We, all of us Americans, have a tre- 
mendous responsibility not only to ourselves 
and our families, but to the rest of the world 
that still lingers in chains, and to future gen- 
erations yet unborn. We have received the 
inheritance of freedom from our forefathers 
who fought and died to preserve it for us. 
It is only right that we pass it on intact. 

What then can you do to fulfill your role as 
good citizens? You can do much. You can 
start right now. As you go out the doors 
of this auditorium tonight, you will be leav- 
ing one phase of your life behind you for- 
ever. The next will have already begun, 
and it is up to you whether it shall lead to 
the peaceful world that man has not known 
to this time, or whether it shall stagger 
blindly along in the well-worn paths of the 
past. There is not one good reason, in this 
world under God, for believeing that wars 
are inevitable; that depressions will visit us 
periodically; or that crime is a necessary 
evil. True, throughout history there have 
been periods of two or three hundreds of 
years when the world seemed to ate, 
or seemed bent on self-destruction. How- 
ever, there have also been times when man- 
kind seemed kindled with the spirit of en- 
lightenment; the Golden Age of Greece, the 
Renaissance, the Elizabethan Age, and the 
period of the American Revolution are but a 
few examples. These are the eras that make 
use take pride in our membership in the 
human race, sweeping aside with the 
grandeur of their purpose the shameful 
memories of other ages. Shall we pessimis- 
tically say that their likes will never be seen 
again? Better we should turn in our mem- 
bership cards and take our places with the 
dumb, unthinking beasts, for progress of 
civilization can only come with optimism 
born of hope for better things. 

You have probably heard it said that the 
frontiers have all been conquered; that there 
is no longer room for the pioneering spirit; 
that opportunities have lessened in scope 
since your grandfathers were young. Don’t 
you believe it. Your ancestors and mine had 
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only to conquer natural obstacles. No one 
will deny that that takes courage, nor will 
anyone deny them the fame they justly de- 
serve. At the present time, even though 
the frontiers have no longer a geographic 
location, the challenge is all the more ex- 
citing. These new wastelands that must be 
conquered so that they will be productive 
are the wastelands of men’s and women’s 
minds. The cudgels must be taken up in 
the fight against intolerance, against bigotry, 
against those who would pervert our democ- 
racy to their own selfish ends. Although 
men have been exploring the fringe areas of 
these frontiers for hundreds of years, they 
are far from conquered. Here is where you 
can do much. Examine your own thoughts 
and attitudes. Keep those that you now 
have that are fine and noble. Keep those 
which you know are right for you and for 
others as well. This is a matter between 
you and your conscience—and I will not at- 
tempt to tell you what should be weeded out. 
This I will say. Examine all things in the 
clear light of reason, knowledge and moral- 
ity. Don’t be swept into following emo- 
tionally each new ism or belief that people 
will try to force on you. Think for your- 
selves. 

Once you have determined the values that 
are worth fighting for, stick with them un- 
swervingly, just as long as they represent 
truth. This does not mean that you should 
close your ears to arguments that present 
the other side, for without knowing the op- 
position's claims, you can never be sure 
that you are right * * * and not just being 
stubborn. You probably will not grow rich 
by following such a course; you very pos- 
sibly will not be popular with everyone; 
you undoubtedly will be very heartily dis- 
liked by some. Taking the long-term view, 
these things simply do not matter. The 
reward of a clear conscience is beyond price. 
Just remember this: when your conscience 
starts bothering you because of the beliefs 
that you hold, then it is time to start re- 
examining—for we are only human beings, 
and, as such, are not infallible. Et is keep- 
ing this in mind that will make us tolerant 
of those who hold opinions that differ from 
ours. Only if we ourselves are understand- 
ing can we expect to guide others toward 
this virtue. 

The paths that lead to the attainment 
of the better qualities of man are not easy. 
They are not for those who believe that 
the world owes them a living merely because 
they didn’t ask to be born into it. They 
are not for those who become discouraged 
when presented with failure. They are, how- 
ever, for the group that has ever become 
the leaders; those who have determination, 
who have the courage to see things through 
to the end, and those who have become 
mature through the exercise of self-disci- 
pline. 

Discipline, perhaps one of the most im- 
portant learned qualities, has more to do 
with the molding of our character than any 
other factor. It can be said that more 
thoughtless, unethical, and criminal acts are 
committed because of lack of discipline 
than through lack of any other single qual- 
ity. Discipline is not the imposition of 
one’s will on another just because he or she 
can get away with it. Rather, it develops 
one so that he can take his proper place 
among his fellowmen, I know that many of 
you have balked at some of the disciplines 
imposed on you during your school career. 
I know this because we all have done so. 
This is a natural reaction among men whose 
animal instincts encourage freedom of ac- 
tion. It has resulted, at time, from a mis- 
interpretation of the word “democracy.” We 
must recognize, though, that even in a 
democracy, all must give up something of 
their natural inclinations in order to give 
the whole of society a deeper feeling of se- 
curity. When we are young and inex- 
perienced, discipline must of necessity be im- 
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posed upon us, but as soon as we learn 
to have mastery of ourselves, it becomes self- 
discipline. At that point, an imposed dis- 
cipline is no longer necessary. This is 
what we all hope and feel you have received 
at Bay Ridge High School. 

I have no fears about your knowledge of 
the subject matter that has been presented 
to you. It is to the credit of faculty mem- 
bers everywhere, who have been working 
under the handicaps of crowded classrooms 
that include a wider range of intelligence 
levels than at any time in the past, who in 
many areas haye been working under the 
added handicap of inadequate pay sched- 
ules—it is to their credit that high school 
students graduating today have a much 
wider background in world affairs, and place 
higher on achievement tests than the same 
groups who graduated a generation ago. 

I mentioned earlier three of the qualities 
that you yourselves will have to develop 
now that you are going into the world as 
adults: experience, self-discipline, and a 
sense of dedication. Experience you will 
gain as you join the ranks of working men 
and women, the armed services, or the insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Self-discipline 
should be the natural result of the restric- 
tions that have been imposed on you through 
your school career. What of dedication? 
Does this mean that you must choose one 
phase of life that you think needs chang- 
ing, and fight forevermore to see that it is 
changed? Not at all. A sense of dedication 
can be merely a belief in something bigger 
than yourself, something to which you are 
willing to devote time and effort without 
thought of monetary gains. It can be in the 
field of religion, or in opposing communism 
and ideas which you believe to be evil, or it 
can be in striving to raise the conditions 
of your fellow man all over the world. It 
can be found in your parents who raised you 
with love, although at times you were any- 
thing but lovable; it can be found in your 
teachers who taught you in spite of your 
occasional unwillingness to learn; and it can 
be found, in its early stages, in each one of 
you tonight who harbors the hope for a 
better world to come. 

When you receive your diplomas tonight, 
your quest for knowledge has not ended. 
This is your commencement. Your search is 
just beginning. Keep looking for truth 
until, when you're sure in your own mind 
that you have it, you can look anyone in the 
eye and say, On these principles will I stake 
my life.” And though I fervently pray that 
no one here will be called upon to sacri- 
fice his or her life, it is better to die nobly 
free than live a slave to the whims of dicta- 
tors or tyrants. 

God bless you all, and may you and He 
working together bring this world to its 
rightful heritage of peace and prosperity. 


PROGRAM 


Music: Bay Ridge High School Orchestra, 
Miss Marie G. Petrullo, director. 

Processional; America—Our Heritage, 
Steele. 

Salute to the flag: Led by Theresa A. De- 
Pompa, president of grade; Marion Masefield, 
president of GO; Barbara A. Olesak, grade 
service leader. 

Invocation. Rev. Cyril Mouland, pastor, 
Christian Soldiers Church. 

The Lord’s Prayer, Malotte: Senior chorus, 

Greetings from the principal: Miss Eliza- 
beth T. Fitzpatrick. 

Hymn of Praise, Mozart: Senior class, Miss 
Lilian Chianta, director. 

Salutatorian: Marion Masefield. 

Young and Foolish (Plain and Fancy), 
Hague-Horwitt: Senior class, Miss Marie Pe- 
trullo, director. 

Address to the graduates: Hon. JOHN J, 
Rooney, Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, 14th Congressional District. 

Valedictorian: Katherine Sgouros. 
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It’s a Grand Night for Singing (State Fair), 
Rodgers and Hammerstein: Vocal solo, Har- 
riet Rosenblum; accompanist, Dorothy Pelle- 


Presentation of honors and awards: Miss 
Rose R. Restaino, administrative assistant; 
Mr. Charles E. O'Neill, administrative assist- 
ant. 

Parent-Teachers Association, Mr. William 
Kostecki, president: Scholarship awarded to 
Rita Hagman. 

Class of June 1956, Bay Ridge High School: 
Mrs. Ethel N. Sarafian, dean of senior class. 

Conferring of diplomas: Miss Elizabeth T. 
Fitzpatrick, Hon. JOHN J. ROONEY. 

Presentation of Arista Keys: Mary A. Ura- 
vic. 

Presentation of class gift: Theresa A. De- 
Pompa. 

Valedictorian of Bay Ridge Evening High 
School: William H. Truax. 

Presentation of honors and awards: Mr. 
William P, Mannix, dean of senior class, 
evening session. 

Class of June 1956, Bay Ridge Evening 
High School: Mr. Leopold J. DeMaio, teacher 
in charge of evening session. 

Conferring of diplomas: Miss Elizabeth T. 
Fitzpatrick. 

Recessional—School Song: Morris. 


GRADUATING CLASS OF JUNE 1956 


Rae Acquiviva, Joan D. Adeeb, Carmela 
Aiello, Carol Aievoli, Phyllis Alamia, Isolina 
Alicea, Carole Alioto, Rosemarie T. Allegretta, 
Eleanor C. Aloi, Annarose M. Alvaro, Marie T. 
Amante, Louise Amendola, Doris Andersen, 
Elizabeth Andersen, Esther Andersen, Anita 
Andresen, Anne Angelo, Frances Antino, 
Christine Apreda, Nina Arcuri, Molly Arizzo, 
Carmen Arrieta, Benedetta Arrigo, Rosemarie 
Asorlzzl, Mary Auletta, Marie Auteri, Arleen 
Avena, Barbara Babich, Lorraine ‘Baloy, 
Laura Bandiera, Mary Ann Barletta, Anna 
Barone, Marilyn Barra, Jennie Barraco, Mary 
E. Barry, Frances Basile, Anna Bassolino, 
Dolores Batanjany, Phyllis Battiloro, Dorothy 
Battista, Gloria Bayard, Patricia Becker, 
Joan Beinert, Lucretia Beltrone, Rosanne 
Bencivenga, Alba Beneforte, Shirley Bensen, 
Mary Ann Bentivegna, Catherine Bergersen, 
Gladys Bernius, Greta Berntson, Linnea 
Berntson, Christina Beshara, Penelope 
Birlidis, Geraldine Bitetto, Michelina Biun- 
no, Virginia Biwer, Lucy Blanco, Rosalie 
Blasko, Rena Bloom, Louise Bocchicchio, 
Irene Bogdan, Frances Bonilla, Phyllis Botte, 
Ramona Bowen, Beryl Boyle, Carol Bredal, 
Anna Brett, Caroline Brockway, Nancy Brun- 
ner, Rosemarie Bruzzese, Elizabeth Buono- 
nato, Veronica Burulcich, Angela Burzi, 
Norma M. Byrne. 

Annamae Cacace, 
L. Cafaro, Johanna 


Alice Caccavo, Florence 
Calacanis, Joyce Calde- 
rone, Helen Calla, Rose Marie Calvanico, 
Diane H. Campbell, Theresa Capalbo, Helen 
Cappadona, Irene Caputo, Joan K. Carey, 
Nancy Carlsen, Edith Carlson, Janet Carlson, 
Joan Carroll, Agnes Carrozza, Frances Carta, 
Patricia Caruso, Madeline Casanova, Marlene 
Cascio, Rosemarie Casciola, Antoinette Cas- 
sata, Sophie Castagna, Cynthia Castellano, 
Angelina Castelli, Josephine Castore, Dolores 
Cataffo, Caroline Cavalli, Elizabeth L. Cavallo, 
Phyllis Celifarco, Josephine Cervasio, Rae 
Cervino, Caroline Cherdron, Rachel Chierchio, 
Janet Christensen, Helen Christopher, Louise 
Ciccone, Gloria Ciminieri, Barbara Cioffi, 
Josephine Cioffi, Gertrude Clark, Joan Clau- 
berg, Geraldine Colabella, Helen Connolly, 
Barbara Conte, Mary Conti, Barbara A. 
Corbett, Mary Ann Corliss, Anna R. Cotolo, 
Catherine Coughlan, Gertrude Crane, Geral- 
dine Crecco, Catherine Crisera, Camille Cris- 
tiano, Georgia N. Cuomo, Jeannette Cuomo, 
Ann Curry, Kathleen Cusack, Dorothy E. 


Cushing. 

Mary D'Agostino, Helen Dalessio, Rosalie 
D'Ambra, Joan D’Amico, Marlene D'Andrea, 
Marilyn J. Dangelo, Carole D’Antonio, Angela 
D’Antuono, Rosemary Davis, Jeanette De- 
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Carlo, Grace DeCaro, Joan DeCaro, Wanda 
DeJesus, Rita Del Gatto, Rosalie Dello Russo, 
Dolores Delmonico, Rose Delosa, Norma Del 
Rosso, Alice del Valle, Catherine DeMarco, 
Katherine DeMarco, Rosanne DeMichele, 
Louise DeOliveira, Theresa DePompa, Martha 
DeSantis, Joan C. Dethlefs, Loretta Devino, 
Marilyn DeVita, Theresa Diano, Frances Di- 
Bitetto, Gloria DiDonato, Jennie DeGiacomo, 
Clara Dilorenzo, Pauline DeMartino, Rita 
DiMauro, Frances Diomede, Valerie R. Dor- 
man, Lillian Driller, Dorothy Dudeck, Patricia 
Dunne, Mona Ecks, Rose Elia, Margo Ellis, 
Arlita Ericksen, Helen Ericksen, Marie Etras- 
co, Marietta Facchino, Barbara Fager, Evelyn 
Fannin, Florence Fauci, Rita Ferraiulo, Con- 
cetta Ferrante, Joy Ferranto, Louise Ferraro, 
Rasalie Ferraro, Rose Fioriello, Patricia 
Louise Fioto, Barbara Fischer, Marion Forte, 
Emily Fortunato, Fina Frangella, Joan Frasca, 
Frances J. Freddoso, Shiela Freund, Eleanor 
Frias, Nina Friscia, Margherita Fusco. 

Barbara Gabrielsen, Antoinette Gagliardi, 
Marilyn Gagliardo, Aldona Galas, Josephine 
Galdierl, Mary Jane Gambale, Joan Ganim, 
Blanche M. Garcia, Elizabeth Garcia, Lu- 
cretia Gatto, Concetta Genovese, Margaret 
Gentile, Rose Gentile, Barbara Gerrity, Ro- 
berta P. Giacalone, Lillian Giacone, Rosalie 
Giammanco, Phyllis Gigante, Barbara Sue 
Ginn, Patricia Giordano, Joan Giovannone, 
Patricia Giuliano, Loretta Gobeil, Mary Jane 
Goebel, Constance Gold, Anna Gonzalez, 
Olympia Gonzalez, Rita Governale, Hilda 
Graff, Pauline Graffeo, Rosalie Graziano, 
Carmela Griffo, Lucile Guarnaccio, Ann 
Guggino, Angela M. Guido, Mary Guinan, 
Rita Hagman, Diane Hansen, Barbara A. 
Hanson, Jeanette Hanson, Carol Harrington, 
Linda Hartford, Dorothy Hayes, May Helen 
Hedland, Ruth B. Hernandez, Juliana Hild, 
Elaine Hoffman, Evelyn Holt, Ann Hom, Linda 
Fay Hom, Signy Hoyvik, Joan Hunter, Marie 
Iacobelli, Antoinette Iacovano, Bridget D. 
Imperato, Rosemarie Inganamorte, Alice 
Isaksen, Irene C. Ischia, Rose Marie Janicke, 
Barbara Jerembinsky, Edith Jensen, Kath- 
erine Johannesen, Elaine John, Antoinette 
Kanakry, Linda Karpa, Joan Kasold, Noreen 
Kearns, Margaret Kelly, Mary Kenny, Eliza- 
beth Kerr, Margaret Kolz, Barbara Kostecki, 
Corinne Koster, Mary Kriskiewicz, Barbara 
Krooss, Gladys Kvinge. 

Anita Lacerra, Nora J. LaCorte, Arline B. 
Ladanyi, Judith Laface, Marie F. Lantieri, 
Elaine Larnaitis, Rosalie LaRosa, Diane Lar- 
sen, Doris Larsen, Margaret Larsen, Judith 
Lashway, Janet LeBlanc, Naida M. Lebron, 
Lucille Lecompte, Carmela Lembo, Lynda 
Lembo, Angela Lentino, Viola R. Leone, Rose 
Leonini, Marianne LePore, Elenore Leschier, 
Ingrid Lindfors, Immaculata Linguiti, Jo- 
sephine Locilento, Theresa LoFiego, JoAnn 
LoFrisco, Alice Loland, Julia Lombardo, 
Theresa C. Lombardo, Mary Lou Lonardo, 
Joan Long, Barbara Longo, Ann Lozito, Mau- 
reen Lucey, Barbara Luciano, Carol Maffuccl, 
Louise Magnussen, Gloria Magone, Virginia 
Main, Rosemarie Maiolo, Adrienne Majewski, 
Louise Majka, Catherine Mainolfl, Rae L. 
Maiorino, Rosalie Maiorino, Alice Malinow- 
ski, Geraldine R, Malvicini, Ann Marie Man- 
cini, Laura Mangano, Louise V. Mangia, 
Adele V. Manni, Lillian Marino, Marilyn Ma- 
rino, Patricia A. Marino, Virginia Marino, 
Jeanette Margiotta, Geraldine Markianus, 
Marion Masefield, Angela Mastrianni, Caro- 
lyn Materdomini, Betsy Mauro, Gloria Mav- 
rikis, Rose Mayo, Roberta McCann, Patricia 
McCarthy, Bridget McCormack, Kathleen 
McFall, Mary Ann McGowan, Ceceilia McKee, 
Sarah McNally, Florence A. Medaglia, Mildred 
Meinsen, Carol Melamedorf, Mary Ann Meni- 
chini, Rose Marie Mercurio, Edith Merendino, 
Joyce Messadi, Rose Messina, Theresa Michal- 
ski, Elvira Miglino, Dolores J. Miller, Theo- 
dora K. Milonis, Mary Mingolla, Margaret 
Mistretta, Ronnette Mitchell, Anna Moa, 
Rosemarie B. Mokarry, Elba Monroig, Bar- 
bara Montemarano, Virginia Moon, Lillian 
Morabito, Patricia Morabito, Angela Mor- 
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gante, Joan Morris, Lila Morterud, Louise 
Mottes, Gertrude G. Mouland, Julianna M. 
Mount, Barbara Mullio, Elizabeth Multari, 
Eileen Murray, Mary Murray, Theresa Mus- 
carello, Anna Rose Muscolo. 

Paula Napoli, Grace Napolitano, Norma 
Nasso, Clara Nastasi, Pola Nancy Navarro, 
Ruth Neiison, Jeannette A. Neiro, Julie A. 
Ness, Marion Niceforo, Loretta Nicols, Lor- 
raine Nicols, Barbara A. Nilsen, Lillian Nil- 
sen, Arlene Nixon, Barbara Nobiletti, Ann 
Nocito, Anna Noia, Irene Notwicz, Patricia 
A. Nystrom, Eileen O'Donnell, Julia O’Don- 
nell, Yolanda A. Odstrcil, Carolyn O'Keefe, 
Barbara A. Oleksak, Virginia Oliva, Anne 
Olsen, Lorraine Olsen, Mary O'Mahoney, Rita 
O'Malley, Mary Oswald, Barbara Ann O'Toole, 
Myra Owens, Jeanette Pace, Marilyn Palm, 
Vivian Palmeri, Ida Palmieri, Gladys Panisse, 
Loretta Papa, Victoria Pappas, Shirley Parris, 
Angela Pasqualicchio, Constance Passante, 
Carmela Patti, Frances Patti, Marie Patti, 
Mary Anne Patti, Elizabeth Pearce, Marilyn 
Pedersen, Ruth Pedersen, Deanna Pehowich, 
Mary Louise Pehowich, Jean Pekara, Irene 
Pellecchia, Dorothy Pellecchia, Camille Pe- 
luso, Carmen Perez, Marian Pergolizzi, Marie 
A. Pergolizzi, Rose Marie Perillo, Santa Pe- 
rone, Kathieen Perrotto, Josephine Perticone, 
Louise Pettine, Marie Picarelli, Kathleen 
Piccarelli, Loretta Pilch, Patricia Pinto, 
Theresa Pinto, Anna Piro, Rose Mary Piscopo, 
Anne Platis, Theresa Polanish, Theresa Pon- 
ziano, Jean Potter, Rita Pozza, Irene Prele- 
wicz, Barbara Prevete, Menica Proscia, Marie 
Pucci, Marian Pulco. 

Julia Quagliano, Dorothy Quina, Frances 
Quinn, Gladys Quintana, Dorothy Radolin- 
ski, Patricia T. Raffaele, Juanita Ramos, Ju- 
dith Ann Randazzo, Catherine Raucci, Caro- 
line Reese, Jean Reffelt, Eileen Regan, Sallie 
A. Rhyne, Dolores J. Ribertelli, Carol Ricci, 
Dulcie A. Ridd, Aida Rivera, Carmen A. Riv- 
era, Maddalen Rivera, Norma Rivera, Matilda 
Robusto, Rose Rojnikoff, Eva Romagnano, 
Rose Marie Romano, Sylvia Rosanelli, Rita 
Rosen, Harriett Rosenblum, Norma Rubin- 
ich, Rosalie Rubino, Irene Russo, Carole 
Rutkowski, Lillian M. Ryan, Patricia Ryan, 
Catherine Sabo, Angela Sacco, Irene Saier, 
Lynn Sandstrom, Valerie Sandstrom, Rachel 
San Flice, Reina Santiago, Josephine T. San- 
tore, Josephine E. Santoro, Roseann Santulli, 
Diana Santus, Pauline Saraceno, Josephine 
Sarnicola, Lucy Savastano, Carole Savettiere, 
Angela Scalogna, Phyllis A. Schaudel, Ann 
Schifferdecker, Rosemary Schulz, Rose Sciu- 
sco, Theresa Scognamillo, Annette Scotto, 
Isidora Scotto, Joan Scotto, Barbara Seigle, 
Laura L. Senatore, Eleanor Sgarlato, Kath- 
erine Sgouros, Mary Shannon, Rosanne Sil- 
vestri, Helen Simonsen, Marie Sirletti, Helen 
Skiba, Ronda Skoblow, Barbara Small, Joan 
Smigel, Marion F, Snyder, Christine Somma, 
Mary Anne Sorrentino, Carmela Spada, Iva 
Spallino, Anita Spatola, Florence Spinelli, 
Virginia Spinello, Dorothy E. Stafford, Arlene 
Steinbuch, Jean Stene, Patricia Stevens, Do- 
lores Stigle, Viola Stucchio, Marie Sturiale, 
Joan Sylvester. 

Anne Talluto, Barbara Tamer, Marian Ter- 
ranova, Violet Terzano, Iris Tessitore, Mildred 
Testa, Lorrain Thorgersen, Emily I. Thorson, 
Jennie Todisco, Elaine Tomasetti, Carmen 
Torres, Rosann Trumbull, Frances Tufano, 
Barbara Tuffy, Joan Twigg, Mary Uravic, Ann 
Valente, Yvonne Van Oppre, Marie Vele, Marie 
Vetere, Anita Vina, Grace Vindigni, Jose- 
phine Visconti, Yolanda Vitale, Renate Volk- 
hardt, Sonia Marie Wahl, Dorothy C. Ward, 
Faith Warrington, Margaret Watson, Ellen 
Weidmyer, Elfriede E. Weinreich, Joan Weller, 
Sarah Ann Wilson, Mary Jane Wink, Janet 
Wojcison, Carol Ann Woodman, Irene Woods, 
Marilyn Yarzab, Josephine Yodice, Joan Zab- 
locki, Josephine Zach, Anna Zapulla, Rosina 
Zavaglia, Mary Zervoudakes, Marie Zosimo. 

Evening session: William J. Anderson, Bar- 
bara A. Belmont, William H. Blake, Donald 
J. Byrnes, Carlo Campagnuolo, Arlene T. 
Caravella, Josephine B. Corso, John C. Cun- 
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ningham, Richard M. Carrique, Chris Deme- 
triades, Joanne Garry, David J. Gilmartin, 
John R. Ginty, Arne H. Hansen, Helen A. 
Iwaniuk, Helen Kenan, Kennedy A. Kilroy, 
Richard D. Lalor, Marion C. Lawrence, Norah 
M. Lonne, Margaret M. McDonnell, Idalia 
Merced, Wiliiam J. Morton, Salvatore A. Pe- 
trolino, Patsy D. Rizzo, Racel Roman, Wil- 
liam H. Truax, Herbert L. White. 

Highest scholastic honors: English, Norah 
M. Lonne; mathematics, Christos Demetri- 
ades; social studies, Richard M. Carrique. 

Awards: Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick award, 
William H. Truax; Theodore Roosevelt medal, 
Joanne Garry; Bausch & Lomb award in 
science, Christos Demetriades. 

Highest scholastic honors: Accounting, 
Katherine Sgouros; art, Barbara A. Kostecki; 
biology, Rita Ferraiulo; chemistry, Sallie A. 
Rhyne; economics, Louise R. DeOliveira; 
English, Louise R. DeOliveira; French, Rita 
Hagman; health education, Katherine Jo- 
hannesen; history, Rita Ferraiulo; home 
economics, foods, Ellen Weidmyer; home eco- 
nomics, clothing, Caroline Cherdron; Italian, 
Alba Beneforti; Latin, Sylvia Rosanelli; 
mathematics, Louise Magnussen; music, vo- 
cal, Harriet Rosenblum; music, instrumental, 
Ann Marie Mancini; Norwegian, Margaret 
Larsen; physics, Victoria Pappas; secretarial 
studies, Alice Malinowski; Spanish, Kathe- 
rine Sgouros; stenography, Angela Mastri- 
anni, 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Admission to Cooper Union for the Ad- 
vancement of Art and Science: Mona H. Ecks, 

Eastern School for Physicians’ Aides, Inc.: 
Jean H. Pekara. 

Fashion Institute of Technology scholar- 
ships: Irene A. Bogdan, Helen D. Connolly, 
Mona H. Ecks, Iris C. Tessitore. 

Generoso Pope memorial scholarship: 
Theresa A. DePompa, 

Grand Street Boys’ Foundation scholar- 
ship: Ingrid M. Lindfors. 

New York State regents college scholar- 
ships: Mona H. Ecks, Rita L. Ferraiulo, Anna 
Stavrand (January class). 

New York State regents science scholar- 
ship: Ingrid M. Lindfors. 

New York regents scholarships for nursing 
education: Linda Hartford, Joan Hunter, 
Nora J. LaCorte, Dorothy C. Ward. 

School Art League scholarships: Mona H. 
Ecks, Carmela F. Lembo. 


AWARDS 


Alexander Medal for Merit in Art: Carmela 
F. Lembo. 

Youth's Friends Association medal for out- 
standing contributions in art: Mona Ecks. 

Belding memorial award for excellence in 
accounting: Katherine Sgouros. 

Belding memorial award for excellence in 
secretarial studies: Katherine Sgouros. 

St. Gaudens medal for fine draughtsman- 
ship: Marilyn Barra. 

New York Classical Club medal for excel- 
lence in Latin: Victoria Pappas. 

Alliance Francaise membership award for 
interest in French culture: Rose Rojnikoff. 

American Association of Teachers of 
French, Spiers memorial medal for excellence 
in French: Marie Iacobe. II. 

Pan American medal for creative work in 
Spanish: Barbara Mullio. 

Italian Teachers’ Association medal for ex- 
cellence in Italian: Marion Niceforo. 

American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish medal for excellence in Spanish: Angela 
D'Antuono, ki 

Steuben Society of America—Gen. Theo- 
dore Schwann, Unit No. 316, award for inter- 
est shown in American history: Ingrid M. 
Lindfors. 

Louise Wingate Underhill memorial cer- 
tificate: Rosemarie B. Mokarry. 

Public School Athletic League medals: 
Patricia Louise Fioto, Mary Jane Goebel, 
Diane Hansen, Louise Majka. 

Bausch & Lomb medal for exceptional prog- 
ress in science: Victoria Pappas. 
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Cooperation in Government medal award: 
Theresa A. DePompa. 

Cooperation in Government diplomas: 
Christine Apreda, Marilyn Barra, Alba N. 
Beneforti, Louise R. DeOliveira, Rita Hag- 
man, Barbara Kostecki, Carmela F. Lembo, 
Eleanor J, Leschier, Ingrd M. Lindfors, Marion 
Masefield, Barbara A. Oleksak, Sallie A. 
Rhyne, Mary A. Uravic. 

Medals awarded by the mayor’s committee 
on scholastic achievement: Theresa A. De- 
Pompa, Ingrid M. Lindfors, Rita Hagman, 
Marion Masefield, Mary A. Uravic, Dorothy C. 
Ward. 

Perfect attendance pins: Carmela Aiello, 
Phyllis Alamia, Marie Auteri, Marilyn Barra, 
Mary E. Barry, Greta Berntson, Michelina 
Biunno, Elizabeth Buononato, Joan Carey, 
Edith Carlson, Madeline Casanova, Elizabeth 
Cavallo, Angela D’Antuono, Louise DeOlivei- 
ra, Theresa DePompa, Rita Hagman, Ann 
Hom, Marie Iacobelli, Antoinette Iacovano, 
Barbara Jarembinsky, Barbara Kostecki, 
Louise Majka, Adele V. Manni, Anna Moa, 
Carolyn O'Keefe, Barbara A. Oleksak, Mary 
O'Mahoney, Vivian Palmeri, Victoria Pappas, 
Angela Pasqualicchio, Marie Patti, Carmen 
Perez, Sylvia Rosanelli, Carole Rutkowski, 
Irene Saier, Joan Smigel, Christine Somma, 
Dorothy Stafford, Joan Twigg, Mary Uravic, 
Margaret Watson, Ellen Weidmyer, Mary Jane 
Wink, Janet Wojcison. 

Publications awards: Senior book editor 
in chief, Louise R. DeOliveira; senior publi- 
cation art editor, Eleanor J. Leschief; assis- 
tant editor, Elizabeth Pearce; Literary art 
publication, Marilyn Barra, Carmela F. 
Lembo. 

Ridge Echo: Coeditors, Barbara Kostecki, 
Barbara A. Oleksak. 

Gold medal for highest average for 4 years, 
Katherine Sgouros, 


Texas City Tin Smelter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
posal of the Government-owned tin 
smelter at Texas City, Tex., will consti- 
tute an important step in removing Gov- 
ernment from fields which should be left 
to private enterprise. 

In the past, the Congress hesitated in 
taking action on a disposal program 
which was recommended by the Presi- 
dent, the Hoover Commission, and almost 
the entire business community. 

As we consider House Joint Resolution 
607, which provides for the disposal of 
this facility, it is helpful to review past 
informed editorial opinion dealing with 
Government operation of the tin smelter. 
Barron's in its issue of May 23, 1955, had 
a lead editorial entitled “Mischief in 
Tin—the United States Is Punishing Its 
Friends, Rewarding Its Foes.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be reprinted in the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

[From Barron’s of May 23, 1955] 
MISCHIEF IN TIN—THE UNITED STATES Is 

PUNISHING Irs FRIENDS, REWARDING ITs 

Fors 

“Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel,” wise old Samuel Johnson once re- 
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marked. True perhaps of 18th century Lon- 
don, the good doctor’s words also happen to 
have an uncomfortable relevance to the city 
of Washington in the mid-20th. For in re- 
cent years, in the fair name of defense, an 
astonishing number of dubious ventures 
have been sanctioned by lawmakers and 
executive agencies. Despite the change in 
administration, the habit has proved hard 
to break. Admittedly, under Engine Charlie 
Wilson, the military have abandoned their 
bootless efforts to equip the B-36, an obso- 
lete piston-engine craft, with jets; similarly, 
they no longer encourage marginal auto 
makers to turn our flying boxcars. Yet, 
even today, if it is wrapped diligently enough 
in the American flag, the most barefaced 
raid on the Treasury is still all too likely to 
succeed, 

In this connection, consider the strange 
case of the Government-owned tin smelter 
at Texas City, Tex. Some week ago, contrary 
to White House recommendation, the Senate 
voted unanimously to continue its opera- 
tions for another year; the House is expected 
soon to follow suit. The drive was led by 
Senator LYNDON JoHNSON, Democrat, of 
Texas, hundreds of whose constituents are 
gainfully employed at Texas City, but the 
case for the smelter was put on other 
grounds. In particular, Senator JOHNSON 
stressed its contribution to the national se- 
curity, as well as to the welfare of a strategic 
good neighbor, the tin-rich Republic of Bo- 
livia. The fact is, however, that the tin 
operation, far from furthering United States 
interests, is a purposeful drain on the tax- 
payer. At the same time, it is helping to 
support a revolutionary South American re- 
gime, which has as little respect for liberty 
as it has for property or law. 

The smelter at Texas City, then, should 
become the object of a controversy as hot as 
anything in its furnaces. But its beginnings 
were rather different. The plant was con- 
structed in 1941, when the rapid conquest of 
the Continent by the Nazis, and the immi- 
nent danger to the British Isles and Eastern 
Asia, threatened to cut off this country from 
its vital supply of tin. The metal, of course, 
is the indispensable ingredient of many 
chemical and metal products, most notably 
the tin can, without which the civilian econ- 
omy would grind to a halt and no army could 
take the field. Completed in the spring of 
1942, the Texas City smelter was, and is, 
the only one of its kind in the Western 
Hemisphere; it undoubtedly played a valu- 
able role in World War II. Since then, how- 
ever, with the gradual reopening of the nor- 
mal channels of trade, its usefulness has been 
steadily dwindling. It has, besides, been 
running up a regular deficit of some millions 
of dollars annually and it has kept Washing- 
ton, willy-nilly, in the metal business. 
Hence, for the past 2 years the Eisenhower 
administration has urged Congress to liqui- 
date the wartime tin program. 

These efforts have aroused the wrath of a 
small but determined group of local politicos 
who, while not shooting quite as straight as 
Davy Crockett at the Alamo, have defended 
their smelter with no less zeal. Their argu- 
ments, while rarely on target, nonetheless 
have been varied and far ranging. To illus- 
trate, the Texans and such out-of-State sup- 
porters as Senator STUART SYMINGTON, Dem- 
ocrat, Missouri, lately have concentrated 
their fire on what they like to call the inter- 
national tin cartel. This rapacious group, 
which comprises the tin mines of Malaya 
and Indonesia as well as the British smelting 
firms, apparently knows just one business 
tactic—gouging. Without the Texas City 
smelter, it is said, the American consumer 
would be fair game. 

While perhaps persuasive in some circles, 
this line of reasoning overlooks 1 or 2 car- 
dinal points. First, the wide fluctuations of 
the tin price in the postwar years, so costly 
at times to producers, suggest that the cartel, 
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if in truth it does exist, is more properly an 
object of pity than terror. More to the 
point, the Texas City smelter and the United 
States stockpile it supplies, far from protect- 
ing domestic users, actually tend to raise 
prices by keeping metal off the market. It’s 
no accident that after every Congressional 
vote against abolishing the Texas City works, 
tin quotations have firmed in London and 
Singapore. 

From the angle of defense, the Texans’ 
shots seem equally wild. For one thing, the 
trade estimates that the United States already 
has piled up enough tin to last for at least 
6 years and possibly 10—longer than any 
war in its history. But even if more of the 
metal were genuinely needed, the Republic 
of Bolivia, which ships concentrates to Texas 
City, is a dubious source to depend on. The 
present regime came to power a few years 
ago through a leftist revolution, and ever 
since, by word and deed alike, it has shown 
an alarming resemblance to a dictatorship 
of the proletariat. It has burned news- 
papers, suspended civil liberties, and im- 
prisoned thousands of its citizens. In ad- 
dition, it has expropriated the private tin 
mines. As a consequence, output has 
dropped off shortly, inflation is rampant and 
the people are in growing want. In fact, but 
for the massive financial aid which Wash- 
ington foolishly provides, the Government at 
La Paz in all likelihood would not long sur- 
vive. 

In regard to tin, then, this country has 
been following the absurd policy of punish- 
ing its friends and rewarding its enemies. 
Other South American countries, which have 
little liking for Communist or racist revolts, 
cannot help but wonder at United States 
generosity to a fundamentally hostile and 
anti-Yanqui Bolivia. By the same token, 
the British are growing restive at what they 
rightly consider unwarranted senatorial 
sniping. Just last week the head of one of 
the biggest tin firms in the United Kingdom 
protested several “glaring inaccuracies” in 
a report recently issued by a committee of 
the upper House, and requested a retraction. 
All this suggests that the issues go far be- 
yong the confines of Texas City; more than 
a local industry is at stake. It’s up to Con- 
gress as a whole to overrule the Senate and 
to set things to rights in tin. 


Mr. Speaker, I take great satisfaction 
in supporting House Joint Resolution 607 
-which will finally authorize the disposal 
of the Government-owned tin smelter 
at Texas City, Tex. 

More than a year ago on April 21, 
1955, I introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 285 to authorize the immediate dis- 
posal of the smelter. The Congress, in 
its wisdom, adopted Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 26, which authorized the op- 
eration of the Texas City tin smelter 
by the Government for another year. It 
also requested the President “to have 
conducted a study and investigation for 
the purpose of recommending the most 
feasible methods of maintaining a per- 
manent domestic tin smelting industry 
in the United States.” 

The President asked the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization and an interagency 
group comprised of representatives of the 
Departments of State, the Treasury, De- 
fense, the Interior, and Commerce, the 
General Services Administration, and 
the United States Tariff Commission, to 
make this study for him. The President 
presented the study to the Congress on 
March 29, 1956. It has been given care- 
ful consideration by the Committee on 
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Banking and Currency, and I heartily 
endorse its conclusions. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the conclusions of this committee 
may be reprinted in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Major conclusions are: that the determi- 
nation as to the practicability of establishing 
a permanent tin-smelting industry in this 
country should be left to private enterprise; 
that Government participation in the tin 
business should terminate and Government 
operation of the Texas City smelter should 
cease not later than June 30, 1956; and that 
announcement of the termination of Gov- 
ernment activities in this field should pro- 
vide the impetus for serlous consideration 
by private enterprise of the feasibility of 
establishing such an industry independently. 
More specifically: 

1. Neither the United States defense nor 
the national economy nor relations with 
other friendly countries requires the Govern- 
ment’s continued participation in a domestic 
tin-smelting industry in the United States: 

(2) The minimum stockpile objective for 
primary tin metal has been fulfilled, and the 
long-term objective is expected to be fulfilled 
by June 30, 1956. These will more than ade- 
quately offset the currently estimated deficit 
in a wartime emergency. 

(b) Should a wartime demand arise for 
domestic smelting facilities as a result of un- 
foreseen developments, an up-to-date and 
efficient smelter could be built quickly, as 
in World War II. Ores and concentrates 
could be contracted for and held in readiness 
for the smelter, and stockpile metal could 
supply industry until the new flow of domes- 
tic production began. 

(c) The national economy has not been de- 
pendent upon a domestic tin-smelting indus- 
try. Industrial requirements for primary tin 
are now being met through imports alone. 

(d) Countries that have supplied material 
to the Texas City smelter and to the stock- 
pile have been apprised of the probable dis- 
continuance of the smelter and the impend- 
ing cessation of stockpile purchases in ample 
time to find other markets. Their depend- 
ence upon the United States as a market has 
been a relatively recent development and 
should not be considered unalterable. How- 
ever, should a tin-smelting industry be estab- 
lished in this country by private enterprise, 
obviously there would continue to be a mar- 
ket for foreign ores and concentrates since 
the domestic raw material supply is negligi- 
ble. 

(e) Some advantages would accrue to rela- 
tions between the United States and coun- 
tries supplying ores and concentrates if the 
smelter were to remain in operation. How- 
ever, these are not of such significance that 
the decision concerning its future operation 
should hinge on them. 

2. The establishment of a domestic tin- 
smelting industry should be left to private 
enterprise on a free enterprise basis. 

(a) Government participation in the tin 
business should be terminated and the opera- 
tion of the Texas City tin smelter by the 
Government should cease not later than 
June 30, 1956. An announcement to this 
effect and the terms of disposal of the Texas 
City smelter should be made promptly, while 
the smelter is still in operation. Continued 
Government operation discourages interest 
of private enterprise in operating a domestic 
tin smelter. 

(b) Government assistance, other than aid 
to a private operator in negotiations with 
foreign governments, should not be depended 
upon for maintenance of a domestic tin- 
smelting industry. Government subsidy in 
any form, for other than national defense, 
national economy, or foreign relations rea- 
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sons, would be considered unwarranted com- 
petition with friendly foreign suppliers and 
with domestic importers, would be burden- 
some to taxpayers, and might result in addi- 
tional expense to damestic tin consumers, 

3. Government maintenance of a smelter 
in standby status is not practicable. 

4. A domestic tin-smelting industry does 
not contribute fundamentally to this coun- 
try's independence of foreign supplies; there 
are no known appreciable tin deposits in the 
United States or in contiguous countries, 

5. A domestic tin-smelting industry would 
not remove the vulnerability of this country 
to restrictive actions on the part of produc- 
ers of ores, concentrates, or metal acting in 
concert (pp. 1-3). 


Mr. Speaker, I am not unmindful of 
the necessity of maintaining adequate 
supplies of tin to meet any war emer- 
gency. Let me contrast the conditions 
which prevail today with those in exis- 
tence when our Government decided to 
construct the tin smelter. At that time 
Indonesia and the Malay Peninsula 
supplied tin concentrates which were 
smelted in Western Europe. Access to 
the tin producing areas in the Far East 
was denied by the Japanese, and to the 
European tin smelters by the Germans. 
Our only available source of tin concen- 
trates was from Bolivian ore. These 
concentrates could not be smelted in the 
Western Hemisphere. Steps were ac- 
cordingly taken to erect the tin smelter 
at Texas City to refine these concen- 
trates. This was a proper step for our 
Government to take as a war measure. 

The 79th Congress enacted Public Law 
520 which provided for a realistic stock- 
piling program. President Eisenhower 
has implemented this law by establishing 
two stockpile objectives, a minimum 
stockpile objective which has been ful- 
filled for tin, and a long-term objective 
which is expected to be fulfilled by June 
30, of this year. The long-range stock- 
pile objective represents this country’s 
total foreseeable wartime requirements 
for primary tin, based on an assumption 
that neither tin in ores or concentrates 
nor tin metal will be imported from over- 
seas sources in time of war. With the 
fulfillment of this long-range stockpile 
objective, there can be no justification 
on the ground of national security for 
continued operation of a Government 
facility of this type. 

In the past it has been argued that 
this facility would lessen this country’s 
dependence upon foreign sources for tin, 
I am referring to peacetime require- 
ments, as the stockpile meets our needs 
in time of war. The report of the inter- 
agency committee to the President clear- 
ly showed that this dependence would not 
be lessened by the presence of a tin 
smelter as long as we still require imports 
of tin concentrates. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the chapter of 
the report to the President reviewing this 
subject may be reprinted at this point 
in my remarks: 

1. Dependence of the United States on other 
countries: Since the United States has no 
appreciable tin deposits, she must import 
practically all her supplies of tin from other 
countries, some of which are substantially 
underdeveloped and often subjected to polit- 
ical disturbances. She is not a substantial 
exporter of primary tin, but does export a 
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large quantity of manufactured products 
containing tin, principally tinplate, canned 
goods, and machinery. 

Before the construction of the Texas City 
tin smelter, commercial supplies of metal 
were imported primarily from Malaya, with 
lesser amounts from Indonesia, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom. After the 
smelter was established, Bolivia, Indonesia, 
the Belgian Congo, and Thailand became im- 
portant sources of concentrates for the 
United States. 

With the advent of war in Europe in 1939, 
the United States had no significant stock- 
pile of tin, neither was she adequately pre- 
pared to offset the possible loss of access to 
the major tin-producing areas in the Far 
East. Germany’s assault on Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and France in 1940 provided 
the incentive for a greatly intensified na- 
tional defense effort, and the Department of 
the Treasury began acquiring a stockpile 
under Public Law 117 (76th Cong.). As 
the quantity of tin available for purchase 
was limited by quotas, the United States Gov- 
ernment negotiated with the International 
Tin Committee for removal of restrictions 
in exchange for a guaranty that the United 
States would purchase all supplies at a stipu- 
lated price. As a result of these negotiations, 
production was permitted at the rate of 130 
percent of a predetermined quota for the 
year beginning July 1, 1940, as compared with 
80 percent level in force during the second 
quarter of 1940. This represented virtually 
unrestricted production. The United States 
Government contracted to purchase all sup- 
plies of tin offered, up to 75,000 tons, at not 
less than 50 cents a pound, cost, insurance, 
and freight, domestic ports, which enabled 
industry to build up inventories far above 
normal needs and the Government to add 
to the stockpile of tin. 

Smelting facilities in the United States 
cannot in time of peace or war lessen this 
country’s dependence upon foreign sources, 
nor can they remove vulnerability to re- 
strictive actions by producers of ores, con- 
centrates, or metal, acting in concert. An 
assumption that domestic smelting facilities 
could remove this vulnerability would be 
valid only if it could be assured that some 
major seller of concentrates would pursue 
a policy different from that of those produc- 
ers acting in concert. There is nothing in 
the record of previous actions by any seller 
to substantiate this point of view. An ef- 
fective safeguard in the event of a war 
emergency is the United States stockpile of 
tin metal. In normal times, the satisfac- 
tion of United States industrial needs is de- 
pendent upon international trade under 
which this country’s industry can acquire 
supplies from abroad in adequate quantities 
and at reasonable prices (pp. 9-10). 


Mr. Speaker, I know of no subject 
which has been more carefully reviewed 
over the years than the problem of in- 
suring adequate tin supplies. 

In 1954, a Special Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Econom- 
ics of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs received testimony 
on the operation of the Texas City smel- 
ter from Charles W. Merrill, the assist- 
ant chief of the Minerals Division of the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the In- 
terior. Mr. Merrill said: 

It is believed however first, that the 
United States Government should get out 
of the tin-smelting business. Second, it is 
believed that it is desirable to have a tin 
smelter in the United States operated pri- 
vately, but that that desirability is not suf- 
ficient to justify a direct subsidy or tariff 
protection. 

And third, the security angle is considered 
of sufficient importance so that, if it were 
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possible to find some private operator to 
take over the smelter and agree to run it at 
some minimum output, the Government 
would be justified in a lease or sale arrange- 
ment which would give only a nominal re- 
turn of the capital investment that the Gov- 
ernment has in the smelter. 

That is a general outline of the Interior’s 
approach to this thing (hearings, part 10, 
p. 845). 

Mr. Merrill’s statement has been sup- 
ported by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Mineral Resources, Felix E. 
Wormser, who happens to be one of my 
constituents. He is a man who has de- 
voted his entire life to the mining in- 
dustry. 

The Report of the Hoover Commission 
on Business Enterprises, page 90, reaf- 
firms Mr. Merrill’s statement. The 
Commission stated: 

The Texas City tin smelter was a necessary 
enterprise begun during World War II. The 
tin sources in the East had been captured by 
the Japanese and there was no smelter for 
South American tin ores in the Western 
Hemisphere. South America was the only 
source of tin in this hemisphere as there are 
no substantial deposits known in North 
America. The Texas City smelter property, 
plant, and equipment cost about $13,200,000 
and the current depreciated book value is 
$6,500,000. 

The smelter has produced about 33,000 tons 
of tin annually. In recent years the metal 
has been added to the strategic stockpile. 
The stockpile is now estimated at a 5-year 
war supply. 

The smelter is uneconomical for many rea- 

sons and the loss in 1954 was $1,504,233. As 
there is no reason for continued operation, 
President Eisenhower on January 2, 1954, 
recommended that it be closed on June 30 
of that year (pp. 90 and 91). 


Mr. Speaker, the time has come for us 
to permit normal economic forces to be 
operative in this situation. Government 
operations of the smelter should be ter- 
minated as soon as possible. 

The resolution reported by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, House 
Joint Resolution 607, provides for opera- 
tion of the smelter to no later than 
January 31, 1957. In other words, we 
are extending the authority for Govern- 
ment operation of the smelter for an ad- 
ditional 7 months from its expiration 
under present law on June 30, 1956. This 
is a wise provision as it will promote the 
sale of the smelter as a going concern if 
private enterprise can be induced to take 
over the facility. 

The 83d Congress conducted extensive 
studies of Government operations of a 
commercial nature and recommended 
the discontinuance of many such activ- 
ities with no detriment to any proper 
Government function and with substan- 
tial savings to our taxpayers. The 
Hoover Commission has also covered this 
area thoroughly. Fortunately, when we 
passed the appropriation bill for the De- 
fense Department for the fiscal year 1957, 
we removed the provision requiring 
congressional sanction to terminate com- 
mercial-type activities which the Sec- 
retary of Defense believes should be 
eliminated with no loss to our fighting 
effectiveness and with benefit to our 
taxpayers. 

President Eisenhower's policies are 
designed to afford the greatest possible 
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opportunity for the exercise of individual 
initiative of our private citizens consist- 
ent with our security and the welfare of 
all of our people. 

The activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in areas which we normally do 
not regard as governmental are so vast 
that they defy description. When Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was inaugurated the 
Federal Government was engaged in 
more than 100 different ventures, in- 
cluding bread baking, coffee roasting, 
scrap metal baling, rope making, cloth- 
ing manufacture, furniture repairing, 
the operation of sawmills, laundries, and 
dry-cleaning establishments, paint man- 
ufacture, tire retreading, the making of 
ice cream and motion pictures, operat- 
ing railroads and ships, and writing life 
insurance. 

The Federal Government, in addition 
to its proper governmental activities, is 
the largest single electric-power producer 
in the country, it operates the largest 
insurance business, it is our greatest 
banker, it is the largest tenant and the 
largest landlord, it owns more grain than 
anyone else, it operates more warehouses, 
more ships, and more trucks. 

Mr. Speaker, some members of the 
Congress have been devoting long hours 
to a study of monopoly and the concen- 
tration of economic power. There has 
never been such a concentration as ex- 
its within our Federal Government. 

In the comparatively short time since 
President Eisenhower has been in office 
great progress has been made in better 
defining the proper scope of govern- 
One of the first acts 
of this administraiton was to sell the 
Inland Waterways Corporation to pri- 
vate enterprise for $9 million. It op- 
erated barge lines for many years. 

President Eisenhower has taken the 
Federal Government out of the hotel 
business. The Department of the In- 
terior no longer operates Bluebeard’s 
Castle in the Virgin Islands. It has been 
sold with the proceeds going into the 
general funds of the Treasury and the 
property is now on the tax rolls. 

Our synthetic rubber producing facili- 
ties have now been sold to private in- 
dustry. This is probably the largest and 
most important transfer of activities by 
the Federal Government to private en- 
terprise. President Eisenhower on April 
30, 1956, submitted his report to the Con- 
gress concerning the Nation’s rubber re- 
quirements and resources, pursuant to 
section 10 of the Rubber Producing Fa- 
cilities Disposal Act of 1953. He rec- 
ommended the disposal of the Akron 
laboratories to private industry. I voice 
my approval of this further step in get- 
ting Government out of business. 

Mr. Speaker, passage of House Joint 
Resolution 607 will save the taxpayers 
millions of doliars. It will promote pri- 
vate enterprise, and it will be done with- 
out, in any way, jeopardizing our na- 
tional security, as the attainment of the 
long-range stockpile objective for tin as- 
sures us of ample supplies of this vital 
material to meet any contingency. We 
must get the Federal Government out of 
the tin-smelting business and continue 
our efforts to promote private enterprise 
in essentially commercial fields, 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1956 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, amid all the contra- 
dictions and perplexities and confusions 
of these days which darken the earth, but 
in which we believe, in Thy providence, 
America has come to the “kingdom” for 
such a time as this: 

We pray for this great land of ours 

Founded by men who put their trust 

in Thee; 
Help us again to find the mighty powers 

Of truth and faith and hope, to set us 

free. 
Inspire our leaders, give us grace to find 

The people who can steer the Ship of 


State 
In troubled waters, men who are not 
blind 
Through pettiness, self-interest, or 
hate. 


And may we pledge, as statesmen long 


ago, 
Our sacred honor, lives and fortunes, 
too, 
To make our country free—for well we 
know 
That freedom only comes through 
serving Thee. 
In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, June 27, 1956, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9052) to 
amend the Export Control Act of 1949 to 
continue for an additional period of 2 
years the authority provided thereunder 
for the regulation of exports. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 7886. An act to amend part III of 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) to liberalize 
the basis for, and increase the monthly rates 
of, disability pension awards; 

H. R. 10872. An act to provide for extension 
of the time during which annual assessment 
work on unpatented mining claims validated 
under section 2 of the act of August 11, 1955, 
may be made, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11802. An act to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of December 2, 1942, as 
amended, and the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended, relating to war-risk hazard and 
detention benefits until July 1, 1957. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
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the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro 
tempore: 


S. 890. An act to extend and strengthen 
the Water Pollution Control Act; 

S. 1275. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to desig- 
nate employees of the District to protect life 
and property in and on the buildings and 
grounds of any institution located upon 
property outside of the District of Columbia 
acquired by the United States for District 
sanatoriums, hospitais, training schools, and 
other institutions; and 

S. 3076. An act to provide for a continuing 
survey and special studies of sickness and 
disability in the United States, and for pe- 
riodic reports of the result thereof, and for 
other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H. R. 7886. An act to amend part III of 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) to liberal- 
ize the basis for, and increase the monthly 
rates of, disability pension awards; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 11802. An act to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the act of December 2, 1942, as 
amended, and the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended, relating to war-risk hazard and 
detention benefits until July 1, 1957; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Special 
Committee To Investigate Political Ac- 
tivities, Lobbying, and Campaign Con- 
tributions and the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare were authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness and take action on the nomination 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Howard H. Shannon, of New Jersey, to be 
Assistant Director of Locomotive Inspection, 
vice James E. Friend, resigning. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Frederick G. Hamley, of Washington, to be 
United States circuit judge, ninth circuit, 
vice Homer T. Bone, retired. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

Edwin R. Price, of Maryland, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review (reappointment); 

Russell O. Settle, and sundry other candi- 
dates, for personnel action in the regular 
corps of the Public Health Service; and 
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Herbert A. Hudgins, and sundry other can- 
didates, for personnel action in the regular 
corps of the Public Health Service. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nomination on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Andrew N. Overby, of the District of 
Columbia, to be United States Executive 
Director of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be imme- 
diately notified of the nomination today 
confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there is a regular 
morning hour today. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements made in con- 
nection with the transaction of the rou- 
tine morning business be limited to 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTION OF NEW ENGLAND 
CONFERENCE, INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» at this point a copy of a res- 
olution which was submitted to the New 
England Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. The 
resolution has to do with a case, which 
will be pending before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, relative to the request of 
the Northeast Airlines to be certificated 
for extension of their route. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION SUBMITTED TO THE NEw ENGLAND 
CONFERENCE OF MACHINISTS CONVENED ON 
APRIL 21 AND 22, 1956, IN BOSTON, Mass, 
Whereas the needs of the New England 

area warrant one carrier airline service be- 


tween the New England States and Florida; 
and 

Whereas the volume of air traffic and other 
factors clearly manifest the need for an addi- 
tional carrier linking the New England 
States with Florida; and 

Whereas the need for the proper develop- 
ment of employment in the aviation trades 
in the New England States is acute and can 
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best be served through the expansion of a 
New England-based airline; and 

Whereas Northeast Airlines is the only New 
England-based airline and has not been al- 
lowed by our Government to expand while 
other airlines have been allowed almost un- 
limited expansion; and 

Whereas a recent report by a CAA exam- 
iner recommended that Delta Airlines, a large 
non-New England-based airline, be the addi- 
tional airline service to Florida; and 

Whereas this recommendation is neither 
in the best interests of our members, the 
New England States or the Nation; and 

Whereas the failure of Northeast Airlines 
to be allowed to expand its routes into Flor- 
ida would threaten not only the wage struc- 
ture of our members but the very security of 
their employment and would not be in the 
best interests of this area: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New England Confer- 
ence of Machinists convened on April 21 and 
22 in Boston, Mass., go on record as strongly 
opposing the granting of any route men- 
tioned herein to other than a New England- 
based airline; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governors of these New 
England States, Senators and Congressmen, 
and our grand lodge, as well as the Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, be requested 
by copy of this resolution to exert every pos- 
sible effort to insure the expansion of a 
New England-based airline into Florida. 

(Submitted by New England Conference 
of Machinists, I. A. of M., CIO.) 

Respectfully submitted. 

Howard F. Dow, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


INCLUSION OF POLICE AND FIREMEN 
UNDER SOCIAL-SECURITY LAW— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., local of the In- 
ternational Association of Fire Fighters, 
protesting against the inclusion of police 
and firemen under the social-security 
law. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF FIRE FIGHTERS, 
Local, No. 1099, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., June 25, 1956. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER. 

Dear Sir: We, the members of Grand Forks 
Fire Department, local No. 1099, have been 
informed by the IAFF, Washington, D. C., of 
the intention of including police and fireman 
coverage under social security in H. R. 7225, 
page 34, in the Senate. 

We wish to inform you that we are un- 
alterably opposed to such legislation and 
anything you can do in regard to this will 
be appreciated. 

Thanking you. 

Yours very truly, 
KENNETH WADDELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


COMPULSORY INSPECTION OF 
POULTRY—RESOLUTION AND LET- 
TER 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from W. R. Davis- 
son, secretary and business representa- 
tive of the Egg Candlers & Poultry Work- 
ers Local Union, No. 231, of Portland, 
Oreg.; and from H. E. Barker, secretary 
of the Oregon Federation of Butchers 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen of North America. I 
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have received a resolution adopted by 
that organization at its annual conven- 
tion in Salem, Oreg., on May 14, 1956. 
There is no question about the pertinency 
of the bills to which reference is made. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution and letter be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


OREGON FEDERATION OF BUTCHERS 
OF THE AMALGAMATED Mar CUT- 
TERS & BUTCHER WORKMEN 
or NORTH AMERICA, 
Portland, Oreg. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas Oregon has just experienced an 
outbreak of psittacosis and many members 
of Egg & Poultry Workers Local Union, No. 
231, have been stricken with said disease and 
some are still hospitalized; and 

Whereas there has been at least two deaths 
due to psittacosis in this area; and 

Whereas there are 26 diseases that are 
transmissible from poultry to man; and 

Whereas one-third of food poisoning has 
been traced by the Public Health Service to 
poultry or poultry dishes; and 

Whereas poultry and poultry products are 
being processed in uninspected plants under 
conditions that are far from sanitary, and 
in many cases are unfit for human consump- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon Federation of 
Butchers, AFL-CIO, in convention assembled 
this 14th day of May 1956, in the city of 
Salem, Oreg., go on record as being in favor 
of and supporting S. 3176 and H. R. 8599 in 
an effort to clean up this very undesirable 
and dangerous practice of slaughtering, proc- 
essing, and selling of poultry and poultry 
products that are unfit for human consump- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our delegation in Congress, the chair- 
man of the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, the chairman of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen of North America, AFI 
CIO, urging their support and passage of 
S. 3176 and H. R. 8599. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. E. BARKER, 
Secretary, Oregon Federation 
of Butchers. 


Local. UNION No. 231, 
Ecc CANDLERS AND POULTRY WORKERS, 
Portland, Oreg., May 17, 1956. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: We are writing 
in regard to compulsory inspection of poul- 
try as proposed in S. 3176, H. R. 8599, and 
H. R. 9006, which are now up for your con- 
sideration. 

We would like to point out that this leg- 
islation has been needed for the past several 
years as the poultry industry has grown to 
be a large industry. We believe it produces 
the third largest agricultural income in the 
Nation, supplying a large portion of our 
food products to the consuming public. Yet 
the industry is very unethical in its practice 
with respect to sanitation and edibility of 
product. It is no different than any other 
food p.: industry. They have all 
had to have restrictions in order to maintain 
sanitation and edibility of product. The 
meat packing industry did not clean up 
until it was forced to do so. 

We know in our area there are a number 
of operators who put an on the mar- 
ket, dead or alive when they receive it. We 
now are faced with the problem of psitta- 
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cosis in our turkey industry here. We are 
forcing the few USDA plants we have to 
leave sick and diseased birds on the farm 
by our people not handling them; but there 
are a few unethical processors who have 
approached the larger growers with the idea 
of permitting them to pick up the birds in 
the “hospital” pens and process them, thus 
creating a hazard for the people working in 
the plants as well as giving the consumer a 
product which is not edible. Sanitary con- 
ditions in these plants are just as deplorable. 

Any consideration or effort given by you to 
the passing of these bills for compulsory 
poultry inspection will be greatly appre- 
ciated by this local union and by the con- 
suming public in the State of Oregon. We 
feel our standard of living is too high for 
us to settle for anything less than a com- 
pulsory poultry inspection law. The public 
here is demanding it and will continue to 
demand it more and more as they are edu- 
cated to the facts. 

Yours very truly, 
W. R. Davisson, 
Secretary and Business Representa- 
tive. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

H. R. 6643. An act to amend the reclama- 
tion laws to provide that excess lands ac- 
quired by foreclosure or inheritance may 
receive water temporarily for 5 years (Rept. 
No. 2378). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H. R. 7089. An act to provide benefits for 
the survivors of servicemen and veterans, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2380). 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 249. Resolution increasing the limit 
of expenditures by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service; and 

S. Res. 271. Resolution providing additional 
funds for the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 3881. A bill authorizing the demolition 
and removal of greenhouses and other struc- 
tures, and the replacement thereof, at the 
Botanic Garden, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2382). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 10441. An act to amend the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 to re- 
strict its application to insurance which has 
been in effect 6 months at the time benefits 
are sought under sueh act (Rept. No. 2383). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 11926. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, to permit the negotia- 
tion of commercial leases at atomic energy 
communities, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2384). 


DENA B. CONNERY 


Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 300) to pay 
a gratuity to Dena B. Connery, which 
was placed on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to 
pay, from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, to Dena B. Connery, widow of David P. 
Connery, an employee of the Senate at the 
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time of his death, a sum equal to 2 months’ 
compensation at the rate he was receiving by 
law at the time of his death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 


REPORT ENTITLED “COMMUNIST 
OWNERSHIP OF GI SCHOOLS” (S. 
REPT. NO. 2377) 


Mr.McCLELLAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing hearings held earlier this year by the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 

tions, it was learned that because of de- 
ficiencies of Public Law 346, 78th Con- 
gress and Public Law 550, 82d Congress, 
the Veterans’ Administration has been 
required to expend Federal funds for the 
tuition of veterans attending Commu- 
nist-owned schools. The subcommittee’s 
investigation of this matter revealed 
that the Veterans’ Administration was 
on notice as early as 1946 of these de- 
ficiencies in Public Law 346, 78th Con- 
gress, yet never recommended corrective 
legislation, nor apprised appropriate 
committees of Congress of the situation. 
Such inaction has resulted in an inex- 
cusable expenditure of Federal funds in 
support of Communist-owned schools. 

Mr. President, with a view to correct- 
ing this situation, on June 18, 1956, on 
behalf of myself, and the full member- 
ship of the subcommittee, I introduced 
the bill (S. 4078) to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
and part VIII of Veterans’ Regulation 
numbered 1 (a) so as to require certain 
private educational institutions and 
training establishments to file non-Com- 
munist affidavits with the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs and to require disap- 
proval under such act or such part of 
any such institution or establishment 
which fails to file such an affidavit. The 
bill would amend Public Law 346 and 
Public Law 550. A companion bill (H. R. 
11955) has been introduced in the House 
by Representative TORBERT H. Macpon- 
ALD. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the sub- 
committee, I recommend the passage of 
the proposed legislation by Congress 
during this session to preclude, insofar 
as practicable, any further Federal sup- 
port of Communist-owned schools. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I sub- 
mit a report of the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations, embodying 
the results of its investigation of Com- 

munist ownership of GI schools, and 

containing the subcommittee’s findings 
and recommendations. I ask that the 
report be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed. 


TRANSFER OF TITLE TO CERTAIN 
IRRIGATION DISTRIBUTION SYS- 
TEMS 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 2217) to provide for 
-transfer of title to irrigation distribution 
systems constructed under the Federal 
reclamation laws upon completion of re- 

- payment of the costs thereof, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 2379) thereon. 
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At the instance of the committee the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] was included as a cosponsor of 
the bill. I ask unanimous consent that 
that be done. 

This measure is of considerable im- 
portance to water-user organizations on 
reclamation projects in Nevada and 
other Western States. As amended, it is 
recommended by the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Bureau of the Budget 
has no objection to its enactment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—INTERIM 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY (S. REPT. NO. 2381) 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
submit an interim report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, which has ap- 
proved the report made to it by the Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency in the United States on Ob- 
scene and Pornographic Literature and 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

I request that 5,000 copies of this re- 
port be printed for the use of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and the Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency. I know of no subject in dealing 
with the overall problem of juvenile de- 
linquency that has aroused the attention 
of parents and church and community 
leaders as much as the deleterious ef- 
fect that obscene and pornographic lit- 
erature has on the minds of our young 
people. 

The subcommittee was amazed at the 
evidence received, which showed the na- 
tionwide extent of the production, dis- 
tribution, and sale of pornographic ma- 
terial. It is estimated that this traffic in 
filth has grown into an approximately 
$500-million-a-year business, embracing 
practically every conceivable media of 
communication. Also, that there are 
great numbers of debased and unscrup- 
ulous individuals who turn to this field to 
garner profits by appealing to warped 
personalities and youth with their curi- 
osity and lack of knowledge. 

This report is one that should be read 
by every person interested in the juvenile 
delinquency problem, and especially by 
religious, civic, and community leaders, 
many of whom have united in cities 
throughout the country to curb the pro- 
duction, distribution, and sale of in- 
decent matter. 

The subcommittee realizes that much 
needs to be done on a Federal, State, and 
local level to bring this problem under 
control. One bill has been enacted into 
law and several bills are pending before 
the Congress of the United States on this 
subject. Several States have amended 
their legislation to put teeth into their 
laws relating to pornography. Numer- 
ous cities throughout the United States 
have also strengthened their ordinances. 
Our subcommittee recommended the re- 
evaluation by Federal, State, and local 
authorities of the laws to curb this traf- 
fic. We should lead the way by enact- 
ing the said pending legislation, 
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I would like to point out one signifi- 
cant feature, which is a result of our in- 
vestigation. Six of the largest producers, 
distributors, and wholesalers of obscene 
and pornographic material have come 
under the scrutiny of Federal and State 
authorities, as well as the United States 
postal inspectors. The latest reports are 
that these people are practically out of 
business, and we are hopeful that this 
is a trend, for the most effective type of 
law and order is needed in this field to 
eradicate this menace to our youth. 

I ask that the report be printed, with 
illustrations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, with 
illustrations. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for Mr. 
DANIEL) : 

S. 4136. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of a special series of stamps as a tribute to 
the surveyors of the United States; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 4137. A bill to apportion more equita- 
bly between the State of North Dakota and 
the Federal Government the cost of provid- 
ing aid and assistance under titles I, IV, X, 
and XIV of the Social Security Act to In- 
dians residing in such State on reservations 
or on allotted or trust lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 4138. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 so as to impose a graduated 
tax on the taxable income of corporations; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

S. 4139. A bill to provide for the disposal 
of certain surplus-real property of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital Reservation, 
Lexington, Ky., for educational use pursuant 
to section 203 (k) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

S. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation for expenses of the Pan 
American Games to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1959; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENDER when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


The following resolution was reported 
and placed on the calendar: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 300. Resolution to pay a gratuity 
to Dena B. Connery. 


(See resolution printed in full when re- 
ferred to under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.”) 


GRADUATED TAX ON TAXABLE IN- 
COME OF CORPORATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
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to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 so as to impose a graduated tax on 
the taxable income of corporations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, 

The bill (S. 4138) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to impose 
a graduated tax on the taxable income 
of corporations, introduced by Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be allowed 5 min- 
utes to make a statement on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from Ala- 
bama that he be permitted to proceed for 
5 minutes? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have just introduced a bill which would 
amend the provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 relating to the 
income tax on corporations. The bill 
would substitute graduated rates for the 
present normal and surtax rates appli- 
cable to corporate income. It is drawn 
in such a fashion as to bring the maxi- 
mum benefit to those who need it most, 
the smallest corporations. 

The present law imposes a normal tax 
of 30 percent on the first $25,000 of cor- 
porate net income and a surtax of 22 
percent for a total statutory rate of 52 
percent on all net income over that 
amount. The bill which I have intro- 
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duced today would substitute the follow- 
ing rates: 
If the taxable in- 


come is: The tax is: 
Not over $5,000..... 5 percent of the tax- 
able income. 


Over $5,000 but not 
over $10,000. 


$250, plus 10 percent 
of the excess over 
85.000. 

8750, plus 15 percent 
of the excess over 
$10,000. 

$1,500, plus 25 per- 
cent of the excess 
over $15,000. 

$2,750, pius 35 per- 
cent of the excess 
over $20,000. 


Over $10,000 but 
not over 815,000. 


Over $15,000 but 
not over $20,000. 


Over $20,000 but 
not over $25,000. 


Over $25,000 but $4,500, plus 45 per- 
not over $100,000. cent of the excess 
over $25,000. 
Over 8100,000 $38,250, plus 55 per- 
cent of the excess 
over $100,000. 


Iam informed by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion that this small-business bill would 
not cause any loss in estimated revenues 
from corporate-income taxes, but would 
on the contrary result in a modest gain 
in revenues of approximately $45 mil- 
lion. I believe this is important, for, 
although we anticipate some surplus in 
the fiscal year 1957 budget and although, 
in my judgment, the need for tax relief 
for small corporations is urgent, I do not 
believe it wise at this time to enact legis- 
lation which might reduce Federal reve- 
nues for the benefit of one class of tax- 
payers, namely, corporations, while de- 
ferring relief to others. 

In the event, however, that future 
budget surpluses warrant general relief 
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for the various classes of taxpayers, this 
small-business bill contains a built-in 
flexibility that would enable the Congress 
to adjust corporate income tax rates in 
an orderly fashion. Any 1 or all of 
the 7 graduated rates could be ad- 
justed as the revenue situation and other 
circumstances of the national economy 
might indicate such action to be desir- 
able and feasible. My own feeling at 
this time is that any adjustments in the 
rates contained in this bill should be 
made first in the income bracket above 
the $100,000 net income level. As I have 
noted previously, the bill as drafted pro- 
vides for a statutory rate of 55 percent on 
taxable corporate income over $100,000. 
Should circumstances permit at some 
future date, I would urge that the Con- 
gress either raise the income level at 
which the maximum rate would become 
effective, or lower the maximum rate, our 
objective being to reduce the maximum 
rate to 52 percent, the rate now in effect 
on all taxable corporate income above 
$25,000. 

I am sure my colleagues will be in- 
terested in a comparison of this bill and 
the present law, and I am therefore re- 
questing that there be printed in the 
ReEcorp, at this point, a table showing the 
tax yields at various taxable income 
levels ranging from $5,000 to $10 million, 
together with data showing the amount 
and percent of change in corporate in- 
come tax payments that would result 
from the small-business bill. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tan 1.—Comparison of present and proposed corporate income tax laws 


Effective rate 
(pei 


Present 
tax 
liability 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I said at the out- 
set of my remarks that the bill is de- 
signed to bring the maximum benefit to 
those who need it most, the smallest 
corporations. I believe the table which 
I have just introduced will establish this 
point. Corporations with taxable net 
incomes up to $5,000 would save up- 
ward of 83 percent of the taxes they pay 
under the present law. According to 
statistics on corporate income for 1952, 
the most recent year for which complete 
data are available, corporations with 
less than $5,000 taxable net income con- 


stituted nearly 47 percent of all cor- 
porations filing returns with net income 
for that year. 

All corporations with taxable net in- 
comes up to $375,000 will benefit from 
the small-business bill. Corporations in 
this category constituted nearly 98 per- 
cent of all corporations with net income 
in 1952. Expressed in another way, on 
the basis of the 1952 statistics, only 2 
percent of all corporations liable to pay 
a corporate income tax would be paying 
increased taxes under the small-business 
bill. ý 


I believe it would be helpful to the 
Members of this body in studying the 
proposed law if they had before them 
some additional data which are based 
on the Treasury Department’s publica- 
tion, Statistics of Income for 1952, and 
I am therefore requesting that a second 
table be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tan 2.— Corporation income- tar returns for 1952—Returns with net income 


Number Percent] Netin- Percent] Income Nu Percent] Net In- 
Net income classes renas ee aana tax Net income classes ol returns ol total come 
Thousands Thousands 

K 207,201 | 46.8] $340,250 0.8 | $85, 457 || $250,000 under 800,000 
$5.000 under 810,000 61, 780 14.0 447, 571 11 119, 909 || $500,000 under 81,000,000 
$10,000 under $15,000__ 5 8.4 458, 022 1.1 126, 748 || $1,000,000 under 85,000, 000 
$15,000 under $20,000.. 6.3 483, 872 1.2 137, 321 000.000 under $10,000,000. 

„000 under $25,000... 6.0 594, 566 1.5] 171,104 || $10,000,000 or more = 
$25,000 under 850,000. 7.5 1,162, 855 2.9 388, 666 — 
$50,000 under $100,000. 4.7 | 1,443,968 3.6 582, 342 -aL EE ae ae 100. 0 17, 596, 832 
$100,000 under $250,000. 3.4 | 2,335, 476 5.8 | 1, 043, 674 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. This table shows 
the number of corporations reporting 
net income in 1952, namely 442,577. It 
sets forth data on these corporations by 
various income classes, showing their 
taxable net income and the tax paid by 
them. 

Actually, the total number of corpora- 
tion income-tax returns filed for 1952 
was 705,497, but of this number only 
672,071 were shown to be active corpora- 
tions, and of the latter category only 
442,577 showed net income in that year. 

I should like now to call your attention 
to some statistics appearing in this table 
which have special significance in light 
of the provisions of this bill. 

The table shows that the most numer- 
ous class of corporate taxpayers, those 
with less than $5,000 of taxable net in- 
come, while making up nearly 47 percent 
of all corporations with net income in 
1952, actually accumulated only eight- 
tenths of 1 percent—less than 1 per- 
cent—of the total net income reported 
by all corporations, nearly $40 billion. 

The same table shows that corpora- 
tions with less than $375,000 of taxable 
net income in 1952, the group that would 
benefit from the small-business bill, 
while constituting nearly 98 percent of 
all corporations with net income, ac- 
counted for only 20 percent of all corpo- 
rate net income in 1952. The other 80 
percent was accumulated by 2 percent of 
the corporations. 

These statistics illustrate a simple and 
dramatic fact—that the small corpora- 
tions of this country are very small when 
measured in terms of income, and that 
the large corporations are indeed very 
large. 

The need for a change in the corporate 
income-tax law such as I have proposed 
here today is very clear tome. My con- 
viction on the need for this change stems 
largely from my service and experience 
as chairman of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee. By far the most com- 
mon problem brought to the committee 
by small-business men from all over the 
country is the problem of taxes gener- 
ally, and corporate income taxes par- 
ticularly. 

The heads of small corporations tell us 
that their principal difficulty in operat- 
ing their businesses lies in their inability 
to acquire and retain the funds necessary 
to keep the business going and growing, 
as it must do to survive in a competitive 
economy. 

The principal sources of funds for a 
small or new business are equity capital, 
loans, and business earnings. 

Investors are not inclined to favor new 
or small enterprises because of the high 
risk involved in such investments. A 
small corporation’s lack of diversifica- 
tion in its product line, its limited finan- 
cial cushion against loss in case of eco- 
nomic retraction, the statistics on the 
increasing rate of failures among small 
companies—all of these factors discour- 
age most investors with funds available 
to buy a share of an American small 
business. Where the investor is attract- 
ed in spite of the risk, he demands a 
high price for his money—either a guar- 
anteed high rate of return or a large 
share in the ownership and direction of 
the business, 
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Should the management of a small 
corporation attempt to raise needed 
funds in the securities market they will 
discover that the cost of raising $300,000 
may run from 20 to 30 percent. This 
contrasts with the large issues of some 
of our giant corporations where the cost 
to them in recent months has run less 
than 1 percent, 

The situation is comparable where the 
small corporation seeks to raise funds 
through borrowing. The interest rate 
to a small-business man on a bank loan 
is commonly established at 6 percent or 
higher, while he finds that his giant 
competitor can get long-term loans at 
interest rates of 3½ or 4 percent. 

The differential in favor of large cor- 
porations on both equity financing and 
borrowing further increases the competi- 
tive advantage of the large corporations. 
The savings which they enjoy reduces 
their costs, and thus could result in lower 
prices to customers or higher returns on 
their stockholders’ investments. 

The last source for funds remaining 
to the small corporation is its earnings, 
and here is where the present corporate 
income tax hits hardest. But as long 
as the Federal Government demands 30 
percent of a corporation’s profits up to 
$25,000 and 52 percent of all earnings 
above that amount, this will remain a 
meager source for the funds which are 
so vital to the growth and vitality of 
small companies. 

There is a great deal of evidence to 
support the conclusion that small busi- 
ness is in need of help in this area, and 
quickly. 

I have already referred to the great 
disparity in earnings between small and 
large corporations. I am also alarmed 
by the available data on the growth of 
mergers. Latest statistics published by 
the Federal Trade Commission show 
that there were 846 corporate mergers 
last year, the highest number since the 
Commission started recording such sta- 
tistics in 1951. And it is estimated by 
Commission economists that mergers in 
1955 were actually at a 25-year peak and 
probably continuing at a faster pace this 
year. 

There is little doubt but that the abil- 
ity of corporations to carry over business 
losses from one year, to offset profits in 
another year, is a strong factor in this 
merger movement. The large corpora- 
tions, with large profits, are encouraged 
to absorb their smaller competitors in 
order to take advantage of the tax say- 
ings through loss carryovers. This con- 
clusion is confirmed in part by the re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission 
on 1955 mergers which shows through 
an analysis of 1955 mergers that 70 per- 
cent of the buying companies had assets 
of at least $10 million, and 33 percent 
were in the $50 million or more class. 

In its sixth annual report, the Small 
Business Committee pointed to other 
signs of the fact that the big are getting 
bigger and the small are getting smaller. 
The following quotation from that report 
is pertinent: 

In the first half of 1952, the smallest 
manufacturers enjoyed a 10.6-percent return 
on stockholders’ equity while the largest size 
group earned at a rate of 11.25 percent. 

Since then, while the profit rate of the 
largest corporations, expressed as a percent- 
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age of stockholders’ equity, has either held 
steady or increased, the earnings of the 
smallest firms have plummeted to a low of 
2.25 percent in the last half of 1954, It is 
significant to your committee that while the 
prosperity of 1955 brought a profit rate of 
14.4 percent to the biggest corporations, the 
smallest group reported earnings in the first 
6 months of but 4.45 percent. In other 
words, between the first halves of 1952 and 
1955, while the giant companies’ earnings, 
in the current phrase of the marketplace, 
“went through the roof,” the smallest manu- 
facturing plants’ profits headed for the cellar. 
Expressed in percentages, the earnings of the 
small concerns fell off 27.4 percent between 
the two periods while the earnings of the 
large companies increased by 58.5 percent. 


I believe all of these facts and sta- 
tistics are self-evident. Small business 
is in dire need of assistance. We can 
best render that assistance in the area 
of corporate income taxes. The bill 
which I have introduced will go far to 
stimulate the health and growth of small 
companies, It will assist, I trust, in 
stemming the trend to mergers and will 
encourage both the start of new enter- 
prises and the renewed fight of present 
enterprises to stay independent and to 
prosper. 

Small, independent businesses are the 
yeast of our economy. They are the 
outlet of much of the creative genius 
that made this country great, they stimu- 
late their larger competitors to continue 
the improvement of products and to force 
lower prices, all with the result that all 
of us continue to enjoy an ever-increas- 
ing higher standard of living. We can- 
not afford to stand idle while small com- 
panies continue to fail or to merge with 
their larger competitors. 

In my opinion, and this is based on 
many years of close study of the prob- 
lems of American small business, the bill 
which I have introduced today gives 
promise of bringing the greatest and 
quickest relief to the American small- 
business community. 

Mr. President, other bills have been in- 
troduced in both the Senate and the 
House dealing with this problem of 
badly needed tax relief for small busi- 
ness. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point a table showing 
some comparisons under the several bills. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Effects of pending corporation income-tazx 
bills 


Seely- 
Ful- Patman : 
Income ee! Spark- | bright | GI, R. | Brown 
(S. 3129) 9067) 9851 ) d 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
85,000 —83. 3 —26.7 —26.7 —66.7 
510,000 —75 — 20. 7 —26.7 —50 
$2, e — 40 —20.7 —26.7 —40 
000. —23. 2 —8. 5 — 46.8 —29. 3 
8100,00 —17. 7 2.7 —52.7 25.8 
8500, 000 +1. 22 +1.1 —41.1 —1.6 
51,000,000. +3.6 +1.5 —32. 9 +1.2 
$5,000,000....| 48.3 +18 —18. 9 43.3 
810,000,000 48.6 +1.9 —10.4 +3.6 
Break-even points 
ORME INDE IF. EREET $375, 000 
Fulbright... 225, 
Patman... 
Hoely- BION r 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
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printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 4138 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 so as to impose a graduated tax on 
the taxable income of corporations 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsections (a), 
(b), and (c) of section 11 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to tax on cor- 
porations) are amended to read as follows: 

„(a) Corporations in general: A tax is 
hereby imposed for each taxable year on the 
taxable income of every corporation. The 
tax shall be computed under subsection (b) 
in the case of a taxable year beginning before 
July 1, 1956, and under subsection (o) in the 
case of a taxable year beginning after June 
30, 1956. 

“(b) Taxable years beginning before July 
1, 1956: In the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning before July 1, 1956, the tax shall consist 
of— 

“(1) a normal tax equal to 30 percent of 
the taxable income; and 

“(2) a surtax equal to 22 percent of the 
amount by which the taxable income (com- 
puted without regard to the deduction, if 
any, provided in section 242 for partially tax- 
exempt interest) exceeds $25,000. 

“(c) Taxable years beginning after June 
80, 1956: In the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after June 30, 1956, the tax shall be 
determined in accordance with the following 
table: 

“If the taxable in- 
come is: 

Not over 85,000 


The tax is: 
5 percent of the 
taxable income. 


Over $5,000 but not $250, plus 10 per- 

over $10,000. cent of excess 
over $5,000. 

Over $10,000 but $750, plus 15 per- 


cent of excess 
over $10,000. 
$1,500, plus 25 per- 
cent of excess 
over $15,000. 
$2,750, plus 35 per- 
cent of excess 
over $20,000. 
$4,500, plus 45 per- 


not over $15,000. 


Over $15,000 but 
not over $20,000. 


Over $20,000 but 
not over $25,000. 


Over $25,000 but 


not over $100,000. cent of excess 
over $25,000. 
Over $100,000_.-... $38,250, plus 55 


percent of ex- 
cess over $100,- 
000.” 


Src. 2. (a) Section 12 (7) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (cross references re- 
lating to tax on corporations) is amended 
by striking out “section 11 (c)“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof section 11 (b) (2)”. 

(b) Section 244 (2) (B) of such Code (re- 
lating to dividends received on certain pre- 
ferred stock) is amended to read as follows: 

“(B) the denominator of which is that 
percentage which equals— 

“(i) the sum of the normal tax rate and 
the surtax rate prescribed by section 11, in 
the case of a taxable year beginning before 
July 1, 1956, or 

„() the tax rate prescribed by section 11 
(determined as though the amount of such 
tax were expressed entirely in terms of a 
percentage of taxable income), in the case 
of a taxable year beginning after June 30, 
1956.“ 

(c) Section 247 (a) (2) (B) of such Code 
(relating to dividends paid on certain pre- 
ferred stock of public utilities) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(B) the denominator of which is that 
Percentage which equals— 

“(i) the sum of the normal tax rate and 
the surtax rate prescribed by section 11, in 
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the case of a taxable year beginning before 
July 1, 1956, or 

“(ii) the tax rate prescribed by section 
11 (determined as though the amount of 
such tax were expressed entirely in terms of 
a percentage of taxable income), in the case 
of a taxable year beginning after June 30, 
1956.” 

(d) Section 511 (a) (1) of such Code (re- 
lating to imposition of tax on unrelated busi- 
ness income of charitable, etc., organiza- 
tions) is amended by striking out “a normal 
tax and a surtax” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “a tax”, 

(e) (1) Sections 802 (a) and 802 (c) (2) 
(A) of such Code (relating to imposition of 
tax on life insurance companies) are 
amended by striking out “a normal tax 
(computed under section 11 (b)) and a sur- 
tax (computed under section 11 ())“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “a tax (computed 
under section 11)”. 

(2) Section 811 (a) of such Code (relating 
to imposition of tax on life insurance com- 
panies) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Tax imposed: A tax (computed under 
section 11) is hereby imposed on the life 
insurance company taxable income of every 
life insurance company for each taxable 
year be after December 31, 1955.” 

(1) Section 852 (b) (1) of such code (re- 
lating to taxation of regulated investment 
companies and their shareholders) is 
amended (1) by striking out “Normal tax 
and surtax” in the heading and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Tax”, (2) by striking out “a 
normal tax and surtax” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “a tax”, and (3) by striking out 
“the normal tax under section 11” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the tax under sec- 
tion 11 (but only the normal tax under such 
section in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning before July 1, 1956).” 

(g) Section 922 (2) (B) of such code (re- 
lating to special deduction for Western 
Hemisphere trade corporations) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(B) the denominator of which is that 
percentage which equals— 

“(i) the sum of the normal tax rate and 
the surtax rate prescribed by section 11, in 
the case of a taxable year beginning before 
July 1, 1956, or 

“(ii) the tax rate prescribed by section 11 
(determined as though the amount of such 
tax were expressed entirely in terms of a 
percentage of taxable income), in the case 
of a taxable year beginning after June 30, 
1956.” 

(h) Section 1361 (h) (1) of such code (re- 
lating to imposition of taxes on unincor- 
porated business enterprises electing to be 
treated as domestic corporations) is amended 
by striking out “the normal tax and surtax” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the tax.” 

(i) Section 1503 (a) of such code (relat- 
ing to computation and payment of tax on 
consolidated returns) is amended (1) by 
striking out “tax imposed under section 11 
(e)“ and inserting in lieu thereof “surtax 
imposed under section 11’’, and (2) by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “For purposes of the first sentence of 
this subsection, the term ‘surtax imposed by 
section 11’ means (1) the tax imposed by 
section 11 (b) (2), in the case of a taxable 
year beginning before July 1, 1956, and (2) 
that portion of the tax imposed by section 
11 (c) which is attributable to taxable in- 
come exceeding $25,000, in the case of a tax- 
able year beginning after June 30, 1956.” 

(j) Section 1551 of such code (relating to 
disallowance of surtax exemption and accu- 
mulated earnings credit) is amended by 
striking out “provided in section 11 (c)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “provided (in 
the case of a taxable year beginning before 
July 1, 1956) in section 11 (b) (2).” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after June 30, 1956. 
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EXPENSES FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
PAN AMERICAN GAMES 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution providing for United 
States participation in the Pan Ameri- 
can Games to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1959. 

Last year the Congress passed unani- 
mously a joint resolution providing for 
the expenditure of $1 million to enable 
military personnel to train for the Pan 
American and the Olympic Games. This 
joint resolution provides for the expend- 
iture of $5 million. It has been approved 
by the administration, by the Bureau 
of the Budget, and by the State Depart- 
ment. Therefore, I introduce the joint 
resolution, which I trust will receive 
prompt consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 186) 
authorizing an appropriation for ex- 
penses of the Pan American Games to 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1959, in- 
troduced by Mr. BENDER, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 28, 1956, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 890. An act to extend and strengthen 
the Water Pollution Control Act; 

S. 1275. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to desig- 
mate employees of the District to protect 
life and property in and on the buildings 
and grounds of any institution located upon 
property outside of the District of Columbia 
acquired by the United States for District 
sanitoriums, hospitals, training schools, and 
other institutions; and 

S. 3076. An act to provide for a continuing 
survey and special studies of sickness and 
disability in the United States, and for pe- 
riodic reports of the result thereof, and for 
other purposes, 


YELLOWTAIL DAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
few weeks ago the President vetoed the 
joint resolution affecting the Yellowtail 
Dam on the Crow Indian Reservation in 
southeastern Montana. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have incorporated in the 
Recorp at this point a letter which I have 
received from a constituent in my State, 
my answer, a statement by Barry Dibble, 
consulting engineer, Redlands, Calif., 
dated June 15, 1956, in relation to the 
Yellowtail Dam, an editorial, and vari- 
ous news stories in connection with the 
Presidential veto of this much-needed 
and most worthwhile project. 

There being no objection, the letters, 
statement, editorial, and news articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dear SENATOR MANSFIELD: I realize there 
isn't much time left before Congress closes 
but you are certainly not going to stop now 
in regard to Yellowtail Dam, are you? As 
long as the President rejected the $5 million 
couldn’t you go along with Representative 
FJARE and have Congress approve the $134 
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million for the Indians. This dam is surely 
not a political issue and everything possible 
should be done to get construction started. 
We are certainly counting on you. 
Sincerely, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR : This will acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of June 12 which I was de- 
lighted to receive. You mentioned the pos- 
sibility that Yellowtail Dam is a political is- 
sue and that I should go along with Repre- 
sentative Fyare and have the Congress ap- 
proye the $144 million for the Crow Indian 
Trite. 


I believe I have kept you fairly fully in- 
formed of the developments on this matter 
and certainly on the basis of the facts which 
have been presented there has been no poli- 
tics so far as the Montana Democratic dele- 
gation is concerned. 

Insofar as the $114 million figure proposed 
by Representative Fsane, I think it is perti- 
nent to point out that legislation for this 
figure is not necessary; that the Interior De- 
partment made a similar proposal to the 
Crow Indian Tribe of the one and one-half 
million; and that the Crow Tribe turned it 
down. Then on the basis of a report made 
by a reputable consulting engineer, Mr. Barry 
Dibble, who had gone into the question over 
5 years, the Crows came up with the $5 mil- 
lion figure which we felt was fair in view of 
the value of the dam site—not the land—and 
in view of the precedent which had been cre- 
ated previously between the Montana Power 
Co. and the Flathead Indians concerning the 
Kerr Dam in western Montana, and that it 
was a reasonable offer. 

In my opinion, there is not much that can 
be done before Congress adjourns. It is my 
hope that the Interior Department will not 
again initiate condemnation proceedings be- 
cause I am opposed to proceedings of this 
kind and feel that the rights of the Crow 
Indians should be given every possible con- 
sideration. 

Must close now, but thanking you for your 
good letter and with best personal wishes, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


STATEMENT BY Barky DIBBLE, CONSULTING 
ENGINEER, REDLANDS, CALIF., JUNE 15, 1958 
It is disappointing that President Eisen- 

hower has seen fit to veto the joint resolu- 

tion of the Congress (S. J. Res. 135) which 
accepted the fair value of $5 million as just 
compensation for the interests of the Crow 

Tribe of Indians in the Yellowtail dam site 

and reservoir site. The assumption must be 

that the President was not fully informed 
of the facts concerning this site and the 

physical and other conditions which are im- 

portant in evaluating it. 

Dam sites are natural formations which do 
not fit definite standards. No two are alike 
and their values differ widely. Good ones 
are rarities particularly in the Missouri River 
Valley, where several sites have been used 
even though foundations were poor and cost- 
ly special treatment has been necessary to 
make them suitable and the dams safe, But 
in the case of Yellowtail the entire dam site 
is in solid rock of excellent quality. Evacu- 
ation need go only a few feet below the river 
bed. The sides are nearly vertical cliffs of 
massive limestone suitable as abutments for a 
concrete dam over 500 feet high. The steep- 
sided canyon on the Crow Indian Reservation 
above the dam exposes only a narrow water 
surface subject to evaporation. The power- 
house can logically be located at the toe of 
the dam where the penstocks will be very 
short. This places it about midway between 
the transmission systems of the Montana 
Power Co. to the north and Pacific Power & 
Light Co. in Wyoming to the south, less 
than 30 miles from either. Both these com- 
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panies have indicated their interest in Yel- 
lowtail power and together they will have 
the ability to absorb it as soon as it can be 
made available, 

An act of Congress approved June 4, 1920, 
provides: “that any unallotted lands on the 
Crow Reservation, chiefly valuable for the 
development of waterpower, shall be reserved 
from allotment or other disposition here- 
under, for the benefit of the Crow Tribe of 
Indians.” 

This is the property which the Federal 
Government has expressed the desire to pur- 
chase and which the Crows have offered to 
sell for $5 million. 

This $5 million figure is derived from the 
estimated fair rental value under an alter- 
nate plan for leasing the Yellowtail site to 
the United States for $150,000 per year. 
While comparisons cannot be absolute, it is 
interesting to note the rentals which two 
privately owned power companies pay for 
power sites on Indian reservations. Both 
the dam sites are located in narrow canyons 
with rock bottoms and sides, being similar 
to Yellowtail in this feature. 

The first site is covered by Federal Power 
Commission license No. 5 approved in 1930 
under which the Montana Power Co. is now 
paying a stipulated rental of $175,000 per 
year to the Salish and Kootenai Tribes of 
the Flathead Reservation, where it installed 
112,000 kilowatts of rated capacity at 
the Kerr site on Flathead River in Montana, 
or $1.56 per kilowatt of rated capacity. (The 
installation has recently been increased by 
the addition of a third 56,000-kilowatt unit 
but the rental charge for this unit has not 
been finally determined.) 

The second illustration is a lease, with 
Federal Power Commission license approved 
early in 1956, under which Portland General 
Electric Co. is developing the Pelton site on 
the Deschutes River in Oregon. 

Only one-half of this site is included in the 
Warm Springs Indian Reservation, The 
rated capacity is to be 108,000 kilowatts and 
the Warm Springs Indians are to receive a 
monthly rental of $4,320 plus one-tenth of 
a mill per kilowatt-hour of output. This 
rental is estimated to amount to an average 
of $94,340 per year, or $0.78 per kilowatt of 
capacity for the Indians’ one-half ownership. 

The estimated annual rental value of 
$150,000 for the 200,000-kilowatt site of the 
Crows is only $0.75 per kilowatt. (Propor- 


tionately there is somewhat less water avail- 
able in Big Horn River at Yellowtail than in 
the Flathead at Kerr or the Deschutes at 
Pelton and this affects the potential energy 
of the site. 
follows: 


These rentals tabulate as 


Annual rental 


The annual rental of $150,000 proposed at 
Yellowtail when capitalized at 3 percent per 
annum computes to be the sale price of $5 
million for which the site has been offered 
by the Crows. This price is clearly fair and 
reasonable and the President has evidently 
been misinformed or he would not have as- 
serted that it is in excess of what is just 
compensation to the Crow Tribe. 


[From the Ekalaka (Mont.) Eagle of 
June 15, 1956] 
MONTANANS WANT MONTANA CONSIDERED, Too 
This publication is inclined to agree with 
those informed Montanans who have ex- 
pressed the opinion that President Eisen- 
hower had bad advice when he disapproved 
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the $5 million payment to the Crow Indians 
for the land to be used for the Yellowtail Dam 
site. Outwardly, Mr. Eisenhower approves 
of the dam, but his disapproval has never- 
theless thrown a considerable monkey 
wrench in the plans for the project. 

We do not agree that this action took the. 
question of Yellowtail Dam out of politics. 
In fact, it seems quite likely to stir up the 
political implications of the matter like fat 
stimulates an already brisk fire. 

There is some disappointment, too, over 
the President’s term, “extravagance,” as ap- 
plied to the price suggested by the Crows as 
to what they considered fair for the site, 
Compared with payments made in compar- 
able situations, the price would of itself re- 
flect deflation, rather than inflation. 

While Mr. Franz, our Congressman, has 
indicated his interest in the national wel- 
fare in his action to protect the Treasury 
against the raiders from Montana, who would 
give the Crows what they have asked, he has 
correspondingly raised the question in the 
minds of some of his constituents, whether 
he is equally mindful of having been sent 
to Washington to look after the welfare of 
Montana. Some people are inclined to ques- 
tion whether $5 million sensibly spent in 
Montana might not be even more useful 
than any amount spent in promoting Jor- 
danian agriculture, for instance. And, as for 
politics, could it be possible Mr. Fyare 
thinks more highly of disagreeing with the 
other members of the Montana delegation 
than of doing something a lot of other Mon- 
tanans believe constructive toward Mon- 
tana industrial development? 

Montanans have always carried a full per 
capita load in any national emergency re- 
quiring men and materials. They have also 
had a full share of watching industry after 
industry bypass Montana for here, there, 
and obviously anywhere in the defense effort. 
Even North Dakota is anticipating a urani- 
um-processing mill which will handle Mon- 
tana uranium material. And why should 
Montana be so impotent when it comes to in- 
teresting Washington in things like that, and 
simultaneously so eager when it comes to ad- 
vising our National Chief Executive not to 
spend money in Montana? 


[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette of June 
9, 1956] 
FIvE-MILLION-DOLLAR YELLOWTAIL PAYMENT 

TO Crow TRIBE VETOED By IKE—PRESIDENT’S 

MESSAGE DECLARES AMOUNT Is EXTRAVAGANT 

WasuHincron.—A Presidential veto Friday 
killed proposed payment of $5 million to 
the Crow Indian Tribe in Montana for a 
site for the Yellowtail Dam of the Missouri 
River Basin project. 

The veto message was signed by President 
Eisenhower Thursday and sent to the Sen- 
ate Friday. The President described the 
payment as extravagant. 

He said the standard of payment for land 
taken over by the Government is just com- 
pensation, although the Government has 
made awards larger than just compensation 
in other cases involving Indian lands, 

He went on: 

“If the Congress determines that it wishes 
to provide for an extra payment in this case, 
it should not be done under the claim that 
it is just compensation. 

“The amount, the method for computing 
it, and the equitable justification for it, 
should be clearly established on acceptable 
premises. Neither the resolution nor the 
legislative history does this.” 

The President said he regretted that the 
extravagant nature of the award approved 
by Congress necessitated a veto “which may 
cause some additional delay in proceeding 
with the construction of the Yellowtail 
unit.” He expressed hope that Congress 
would approve a settlement which would 
permit a speedy start on this much-needed 
project. 
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PLANS WERE READY 


The Bureau of Reclamation revealed Fri- 
day that had the Crow right-of-way payment 
for $5 million been approved by President 
Eisenhower, an invitation for bids on the 
prime contract for the proposed 520-foot 
high Yellowtail Dam would have been issued 
next week. 

Frank M. Clinton, director of the Bureau’s 
region 6, said the project had received a 
high priority listing during the last several 
months in order to have plans ready for a 
quick start if final approval had been given. 

Clinton said plans for the Big Horn Canyon 
Dam “would be placed on the shelf until fur- 
ther action is taken by Congress.” 


NOT SURPRISED 


John L. Glenn, president of the River Crow 
Club, said Friday the Presidential veto of the 
$5 million payment for Yellowtail Dam did 
not come as a surprise to him, 

“For the time being, the dam is appar- 
ently a dead duck. I am certain that the 
Crow Tribe will continue to oppose condem- 
nation or congressional taking. We know 
from experience that little can be settled in 
Court of Claims actions,” Glenn said. 

By retaining the dam for a future power 
site, Glenn expressed hope that the Federal 
Power Comniission would give the Crows the 
same ba that it did the Flathead Tribe 
in negotiations with private power interests. 


CHAMBER SHOCKED 


“The President’s veto of the $5 million 
Yellowtail Dam appropriation bill is a dis- 
tinct shock to the Billings Chamber of Com- 
merce and a terrific loss to this community,” 
William F. Stevens, chamber president, said 
Friday. 

“However, the Billings Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Hardin Chamber have been at 
work 17 years for the building of Yellow- 
tail Dam and I'm sure we're ready to work 
another 17 years for a project that would 
mean so much to eastern Montana and 
northern Wyoming. 

“We will take this loss in our stride and 
push ahead with renewed vigor.” 


Boarp CONDEMNS Move 


Heiena—President Eisenhower's veto of 
& proposed payment of $5 million to the Crow 
Indians for the Yellowtail Dam site was con- 
demned Friday by the Montana Intertribal 
Policy Board as “a repudiation of an agree- 
ment reached in good faith.” 

Walter McDonald, of St. Ignatius, board 
chairman, said: 

“The board was shocked and stunned at the 
President's veto of the Yellowtail bill for pay- 
ment of the $5 million for the dam site. 

“We think the veto is most untimely, in 
that both the Government and the tribal 
council had reached an agreement (treaty) 
over the figure to be paid after long and 
costly negotiations. 

“The veto is a direct repudiation of the 
agreement reached between both parties 
and consummated in good faith.” 

The Intertribal Policy Board adopted the 
McDonald statement unanimously Friday at 
close of a 2-day meeting in Helena. 

In vetoing the bill, President Eisenhower 
described the proposed payment as extrav- 
agant. He added that if “Congress deter- 
mines that it wishes to provide for an extra 
payment in this case, it should not be done 
under the claim that it is just compensa- 
tion.” 


LEADERS DISPLEASED 

HELENA. —Two leaders of the Crow Indian 
Tribe, commenting Friday on the Presiden- 
tial veto of the Yellowtail Dam payment 
resolution, said: “Now that the valuable hy- 
droelectric and irrigation potentialities of 
our dam site have been revealed to the 
white man, he wants to take it back?’ 
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In a joint statement, William Wall, chair- 
man of the Crow Tribe, and Edward P. White- 
man, tribal chairman-elect, added: 

“This he should do only after paying the 
just, reasonable and fair price which has 
been determined in Senate Joint Resolution 
135. When the white man takes it from his 
Indian brother for less, he thereby becomes, 
in his language, an ‘Indian giver.’” 

The two tribal officers said news of the 
veto “is most shocking and disheartening 
to us. „ „„ „* 

“The dam site is a part of the Crow 
Indian Reservation where our people were 
committed and confined by the act of the 
Federal Government years ago. 

“The site is of great value and will be 
capable of producing over five times the elec- 
trical energy that can be produced by the 
Kerr Dam, where a private utility company 
enjoys but a 50-year lease with the Flathead 
Indian Tribe and for which the utility will 
pay to the Flatheads not less than $7 million 
during the term of that lease. 

“At the end of the lease term the site 
will be returned to the Flathead Tribe sub- 
ject to renegotiation, 

“Only a few days ago President Eisen- 
hower requested from Congress $5 billion to 
be spent overseas in such countries as Yugo- 
slavia, This is thousands of millions of dol- 
lars more than would be received by the 
‘Crow Indian people through the passage and 
approval of Senate Joint Resolution 135. 

“The price which our people ask is a rea- 
sonable one, Montana Senators Murray and 
Mansfield, as well as Congressman Metcalf 
and Governor Aronson, have stood for the 
reasonableness of the proposed $5-million 
settlement for the dam site. 

“This settlement they recommended to 
the President and to Congress. Congress, in 
passing Senate Joint Resolution 135, ap- 
proved the reasonableness of the amount of 
the proposed settlement.“ 


[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune of 
June 9, 1956 


Crow LEADERS ASSAIL Vero or YELLOWTAIL 
PAYMENT 


Hetens.—Two leaders of the Crow Indian 
Tribe, commenting Friday on the Presidential 
veto of the Yellowtail Dam payment resolu- 
tion, said: “Now that the valuable hydro- 
electric and irrigation potentialities of our 
dam site have been revealed to the white 
man, he wants to take it back.” 

In a joint statement William Wall, chair- 
man of the Crow Tribe, and Edward P. White- 
man, tribal chairman-elect, added: 

“This he should do only after paying the 
just, reasonable, and fair price which has 
been determined in Senate Joint Resolution 
135. When the white man takes it from his 
Indian brother for less, he thereby becomes, 
in his language, an ‘Indian giver, ” 

The two tribal officers said news of the 
veto “is most shocking and disheartening 
to us. 

“The dam site is a part of the Crow In- 
dian Reservation where our people were com- 
mitted and confined by the act of the Federal 
Government years ago. 

“This site is of great value and will be 
capable of producing over five times the elec- 
trical energy that can be produced by the 
Kerr Dam, where a private utility company 
enjoys but a 50-year lease with the Plat- 
head Indian Tribe and for which the utility 
will pay to the Flatheads not less than $7 
million during the term of that lease. 

“At the end of the lease term the site will 
be returned to the Flathead Tribe subject to 
renegotiation. 

“Only a few days ago President Eisenhower 
requested from Congress $5 billion to be 
spent overseas in such countries as Yugo- 
slavia, This is thousands of millions of 
dollars more than would be received by the 
Crow Indian people through the passage and 
approval of Senate Joint Resolution 135. 
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“The price which our people ask is a rea- 
sonable one. Montana Senators Murray and 
Mansfield, as well as Congressman Metcalf 
and Governor Aronson, have stood for the 
reasonableness of the proposed $5 million 
settlement for the dam site. 

“This settlement they recommended to the 
President and to Congress. Congress, in 
passing Senate Joint Resolution 135, ap- 
proved the reasonableness of the amount of 
‘the proposed settlement.” i 
~ Whiteman and Wall were reached at the 
capital where they were attending a Mon- 
tana Intertribal Policy Board meeting. f 


[From the Montana Standard, Butte, Mont., 
of June 9, 1956] 


YELLOWTATL BILL VETOED BY PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON.—-A Presidential veto Friday 
killed proposed payment of $5 million to the 
Crow Indian Tribe in Montana for a site for 
the Yellowtail Dam of the Missouri River 
Basin project. 

The veto message was signed by President 
Eisenhower Thursday and sent to the Senate 
Friday. The President described the pay- 
ment as “extravagant.” 

He said the standard of payment for land 
taken over by the Government is “just com- 
pensation,” although the Government has 
made awards larger than just compensation 
in other cases involving Indian lands. 

He went on: - 

“If Congress determines that it wishes to 
provide for an extra payment in this case, it 
should not be done under the claim that it 
is just compensation.’ 

“The amount, the method for computing 
it, and the equitable justification for it; 
should be clearly established on acceptable 
premises. Neither the resolution nor the 
legislative history does this.” 

The President said he regretted that the 
“extravagant nature of the award” approved 
by Congress necessitated a veto “which may 
cause some additional delay in proceeding 
with the construction of the Yellowtail 
unit.” He expressed hope that Congress 
would approve a settlement which would 
permit a speedy start on “this much-needed 
project.” 


_ WasHincton.—Montana’s three Democrats 
in Congress Friday said the Yellowtail Dam 
payment resolution vetoed by President 
Eisenhower was a test of the administra- 
tion’s willingness to deal fairly with its 
Indian wards and citizens.” 

Senators James E. Murray and Merz 
MANSFIELD and Representative LEE METCALF, 
in a joint statement, termed the veto “bad 
news for Montana, especially eastern Mon- 
tana, and for Western States interested in 
power and irrigation.” 

Their statement added: 

“The veto by President Eisenhower gives 
the Republican administration a perfect rec- 
ord against starting any new multiple-pur- 
pose project during the years it has been in 
Office, 

“It emphasizes the statement made by 
former President Harry Truman at the dedi- 
cation of the Hungry Horse Dam in Montana 
in October 1952, when he said to the crowd 
assembled there: Take a good long look 
at Hungry Horse, because if a Republican 
administration comes in, it will be the last 
such project you will see for a long, long 
time.’ 


“It would appear that no truer words were 
ever spoken. Yellowtail Dam would have 
meant 200,000 kilowatts of power for Mon- 
tana; it would have brought in new in- 
dustry, broadened the tax base, furnished 
employment, and given more security to our 
people. It would have meant that the Crow 
Indian Tribe would have received a fair 
and equitable amount in accord with its 
wishes for this precious and one of the few 
great remaining dam sites in America. 
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“Power supply for a considerable number 
of REA cooperatives in the upper Missouri 
Basin in the years just ahead is jeopardized 
as a result of the President’s action. These 
cooperatives could not be started until Fed- 
eral power became available in the area. 

“The charges of glveaway' directed to the 
provisions of S. J. Res. 135 are baseless and 
entirely unfounded. The $5 million price 
recommended by Congress to be paid to the 
Crow Indian Tribe for the transfer of right- 
of-way of 7,000 acres of land in the Yellow- 
tail unit is based upon a sound and reason- 
able evaluation of a dam site. 

“The precedent for this action was set in 
the 1930’s when the Montana Power Co. 
agreed to compensate the Flathead Indian 
Tribe for rights-of-way of 2,100 acres of 
land in connection with the construction of 
the Kerr Dam. 

“While the veto by President Eisenhower 
means that after 12 years of intensive effort 
the Yellowtail Dam has been stymied we 
shall, of course, do everything in our power 
to see if there are other avenues for speeding 
Yellowtail Dam construction.” 


WASHINGTON.—Representative Orvin B. 
Fa ank, Republican, of Montana, Friday com- 
mended President Eisenhower for vetoing a 
$5-million payment to the Crow Indians for 
Yellowtail Dam land instead of following 
the easy route of so-called political expe- 
diency. 

Fsare had consistently argued that the 
payment should be $144 million despite sup- 
port of the $5 million figure by Senators 
James E. Murray and Mike Mansfield, Rep- 
resentative Lee Metcalf, and Gov. J. Hugo 
Aronson, 

As soon as the veto was announced, FJARE 
introduced legislation providing for the pay- 
ment of $144 million to the Crow Tribe of 
Montana. 

In a statement, Fsare said: 

“I sincerely commend President Eisenhower 
for his courageous veto of the Senate Joint 
Resolution 135, which would have provided 
for the payment of $5 million to the Crow 
Indian Tribe for the Yellowtail Dam site 
in the Big Horn Canyon near Hardin, Mont. 

“This veto has proved, as have his actions 
in the past, that the President has the cour- 
age to do what is right rather than follow 
the easy route of so-called political expe- 
diency. 

“It also indicates that he is unwilling to 
horse trade to gain support for his admin- 
istration. 

“President Eisenhower in his veto of this 
resolution has agreed with my stand that 
$5 million was too much money to pay for 
the proposed dam site. 

“Montana's citizens should commend the 
President for not bowing to Washington 
press releases which stated that he would 
not dare to veto the bill since the dam was 
in my congressional district where I held 
only a 1,608-vote margin in 1954. 

“I have today introduced legislation pro- 
viding for the payment of $114 million to 
the Crow Indian Tribe for clear title for the 
tribal lands used for the proposed Yellowtail 
Dam site. 

“My proposal further provides that at any 
time during a 3-year period, the Crow Tribe, 
by majority consent of the tribal council, 
can bring suit against the United States in 
the Federal Court of Claims, for any addi- 
tional compensation deemed proper. The 
most important virtue of my bill is that the 
question of additional payment will be placed 
in the Federal Court of Claims, thereby 
avoiding political logrolling and assuring the 
proper legal protection to the taxpayer and 
the Crow Indian Tribe. 

“It is my fervent wish that my colleagues 
in the House and Senate will see fit to sup- 
port this measure providing a just and fair 
payment to the Crow Tribe and thus re- 
solve this long-delayed, thorny controversy.” 
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HELENA—Two leaders of the Crow Indian 
Tribe, commenting Friday on the Presiden- 
tial veto of the Yellowtail Dam payment 
resolution, said: “Now that the valuable hy- 
droelectric and irrigation potentialities of 
our dam site have been revealed to the white 
man, he wants to take it back.” 

In a joint statement, William Wall, chair- 
man of the Crow Tribe, and Edward P. White- 
man, tribal chairman-elect, added: 

“This he should do only after paying the 
just, reasonable, and fair price which has 
been determined in Senate Joint Resolution 
135. When the white man takes it from his 
Indian brother for less, he thereby becomes, 
in his language, an ‘Indian giver.’” 

The two tribal officers said news of the 
veto “is most shocking and disheartening 
tust 8 

“The dam site is a part of the Crow In- 
dian Reservation, where our people were 
committed and confined by the act of the 
Federal Government years ago. 

“This site is of great value and will be 
capable of producing over five times the 
electrical energy that can be produced by 
the Kerr Dam, where a private utility com- 
pany enjoys but a 50-year lease with the 
Flathead Indian Tribe, and for which the 
utility will pay to the Flatheads not less 
than $7 million during the term of that 
lease. 

“At the end of the lease term the site will 
be returned to the Flathead Tribe, subject to 
renegotiation. 

“Only a few days ago President Eisenhower 
requested from Congress $5 billion to be 
spent overseas in such countries as Yugo- 
slavia. This is thousands of millions of dol- 
lars more than would be received by the Crow 
Indian people through the passage and 
approval of Senate Joint Resolution 135. 

“The price which our people ask is a rea- 
sonable one. Montana Senators Murray and 
Mansfield, as well as Congressman Metcalf 
and Governor Aronson, have stood for the 
reasonableness of the proposed $5 million 
settlement for the dam site, 

“This settlement they recommended to the 
President and to Congress. Congress, in 
passing Senate Joint Resolution 135, ap- 
proved the reasonableness of the amount of 
the proposed settlement.” 


Hetrna.—President Eisenhower's veto of a 
proposed $5-million payment to the Crow 
Indians for the Yellowtail Dam site was con- 
demned Friday by the Montana Intertribal 
Policy Board as “a repudiation of an agree- 
ment reached in good faith.” 

Walter McDonald, of St. Ignatius, board 
chairman, said: 

“The board was shocked and stunned at 
the President’s veto of the Yellowtail bill for 
payment of the $5 million for the dam site. 
We are fearful this action will set a prece- 
dent for future negotiations between the 
Federal Government and tribes of Montana. 

“We think the veto is most untimely, in 
that both the Government and the tribal 
council had reached an agreement (treaty) 
over the figure to be paid after long and 
costly negotiations. A 

“The veto is a direct repudiation of the 
agreement reached between both parties and 
consummated in good faith.” 

The intertribal policy board adopted the 
McDonald statement unanimously Friday 
at close of a 2-day meeting in Helena. 

In vetoing the bill, President Eisenhower 
described the proposed payment as extrava- 
gant.” He added that if “Congress deter- 
mines that it wishes to provide for an extra 
payment in this case, it should not be done 
under the claim that it is just compensa- 
tion.” 


HeELeNA.—Attorney General Arnold H. 
Olsen Friday said of the veto of the $5 mil- 
lion Yellowtail Dam site measure, Congress- 


June 28 


man FyarE and President Eisenhower have 
combined to render the greatest disservice 
to Montana in our generation.” 

The Democratic nominee for governor 
added, “The Billings area * * * needs only 
the spark of cheap electric energy to make 
it the fastest growing area in the West. 

“The Nation must still import chrome, 
although Montana has great chrome de- 
posits which could be recovered cheaply 
with power from Yellowtail Dam * .“ 


— 


Conrap.—State Senator Leroy H. Ander- 
son, Democratic nominee for Congress from 
Montana’s eastern district, Friday said 
President Eisenhower's veto of the Yellow- 
tail Dam site purchase “is a purely political 
move to try to save the skin of a reckless 
Congressman,” 

“The President overrode his own Secre- 
tary of Interior who had recommended sign- 
ing the Yellowtail bill,” Anderson said, add- 
ing: 

“Victory for (Representative Orvin B.) 
Pyare (Republican, Montana) is a defeat for 
the entire eastern district and an eventual 
loss to the taxpayers of Montana of tens 
of millions of dollars.“ 


OBLIGATION AND RESERVATION OF 
MUTUAL SECURITY FUNDS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Montana is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Last year, during 
consideration of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1955, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions adopted an amendment requiring 
that all unobligated and unreserved 
funds in excess of $200 million on June 
30, 1955, revert to the United States 
Treasury. That amendment was pro- 
posed in good faith, and was based upon 
estimates of the Department of Defense 
that unobligated and unreserved funds 
as of that date would be about $100 
million. 

As a result of that amendment, Sena- 
tors will recall, the Department of De- 
fense engaged in a last minute financial 
operation, and on June 28 and June 30 
managed to obligate and reserve approx- 
imately $1 billion which would otherwise 
have reverted to the Treasury. The 
Committees on Appropriations reacted to 
this orgy of obligations and reservations 
by reducing the funds appropriated by 
some $700 million. 

I have pursued this matter in an effort 
to determine whether those last minute 
obligations and reservations were based 
on firm programs or whether they repre- 
sented a frenzied effort on the part of the 
Department of Defense to frustrate the 
law by technical sleight-of-hand. I be- 
lieve I now have the answer in the form 
of a letter from the Comptroller General. 

At the conclusion of these brief re- 
marks, I intend to ask that my full ex- 
change of correspondence with the 
Comptroller General be printed in the 
RecorD, but at this time I desire to em- 
phasize several points from his letter to 
me of June 22, 1956. 

On May 23, I asked the Comptroller 
General a number of questions. But in 
particular I asked him to ascertain 
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whether any action had been taken by 
the Department of Defense to de-obligate 
or de-reserve any of the funds stored 
away in the June rush. 

In reply, the Comptroller wrote that 
with certain exceptions, the last-minute, 
common item orders were “neither spe- 
cific nor restricted in terms of the items 
to be delivered.” He added that the pro- 
cedure followed “can be viewed as a 
method for reserving funds for which 
final determination as to the specific 
items to be delivered is made at a later 
date. 

In other words, the fact is that the 
obligations and reservations made in the 
last days of last June were made in gen- 
eral terms, and did not envisage specific 
items for specific programs. These 
funds, I might note, were funds which 
Congress had appropriated a year earlier 
on the basis of programs submitted in 
such detail as to include types of air- 
craft, rounds of ammunition, calibers of 
guns, and so forth. These programs 
were described as “illustrative.” They 
were so highly “illustrative,” I fear, that 
they were not much more than the gleam 
in the eye of some Defense Department 
planner in the direction of Uncle Sam’s 
pocketbook. 

The letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral continued to describe this practice 
as follows: 

The lack of firmness and specificity in the 
common-item orders were contrary to the 
Department of Defense regulations. 


He added that the— 


reservations in question were made with- 
out adequate support of specific lists of end 
items to be furnished at the time such 
orders were issued. The orders— 


Continued the Comptroller in referring 
to the June rush— 
were supported only by category totals and 
we were advised that the reason for the Tail- 
ure to attach detailed items lists was due 
to lack of time to accomplish the necessary 
paperwork prior to the end of the year. 


But note this, the paperwork was 80 
heavy that, according to the Comptrol- 
ler, “such determinations of specific 
items and uses were made at subsequent 
periods extending through November 
1955,” 5 months later. 

Mr. President, I could continue in this 
vein. But the letters speak for them- 
selves. Moreover, I think the Senate now 
has enough information before it on this 
matter to warrant it in drawing the 
conclusion that it must never relax its 
searching examination of proposals pre- 
sented by the Executive. Fortunately, 
the Founding Fathers had foresight 
enough to give the Congress power to 
check the Executive, otherwise there 
would be the constant danger that we 
would not live under a Government con- 
trolled by the people, but under a Gov- 
ernment controlled by the Executive. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks the following materials: 
First, my statement to the Senate of 
July 7, 1955, in which I discussed this 
situation; and, second, my correspond- 
ence with the Comptroller General in 
May and June this year. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment and correspondence were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 7, 
1955] 


Mr. MawsFIetp. Mr. President, I rise to 
discuss briefly a most disturbing situation 
which has come to light during congres- 
sional consideration of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1955. The Department of Defense 
supplied estimates to the Congress which 
were at one point more than $800 million in 
error. Whether that error resulted from 
gross negligence or from a calculated attempt 
to mislead the committee, I am not pre- 
pared to state. The discrepancies in esti- 
mates were so great, however, that they 
should serve as a warning to every Member 
of this body that henceforth figures and 
estimates supplied by the executive branch 
must be reviewed with the utmost care. 

I should like to give a chronological ac- 
count of the facts and let them speak for 
themselves. 

First. April 20, 1955: On that date the 
President asked the Congress to authorize 
a mutual-security program of $3.4 billion. 
At that time the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations was informed that the Department 
of Defense estimated that military assistance 
funds which the Executive would not be 
able to obligate or reserve—and the terms are 
interchangeable—in accordance with pro- 
visions of law would total $100 million on 
June 30, 1955. 

Second. May 1955: During consideration 
of the mutual-security legislation, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations noted that the 
Executive did not ask for simple authority to 
carry over this $100 million amount, but 
asked instead for broad language which 
would have permitted the carryover of any 
amounts not obligated or reserved by the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Third. May 26, 1955: During considera- 
tion of the bill in the committee, I offered 
an amendment which instead of leaving the 
Executive with blank check, carryover au- 
thority, provided that unobligated and un- 
reserved funds in excess of $150 million 
should lapse into the Treasury. During dis- 
cussion of that amendment, the minority 
leader, the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND], asked representatives of the 
Department of Defense whether the limi- 
tation of carryover funds to $150 million 
would be adequate. They indicated that they 
had no objections to my amendment pro- 
vided the carryover amount could be fixed 
at $200 million. I accepted that amount as 
an amendment, and it was written into the 
bill. 

Fourth. June 2, 1955: During Senate floor 
debate the usual criticism was leveled at the 
Mutual Security Act to the effect that vast 
unexpended, unobligated, or unreserved 
funds would be carried over into the new 
fiscal year. The distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Georgia 
Mr. Georce] was asked why the $200 million 
limitation was placed in the bill. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia replied: 

“It was placed in the bill because the testi- 
mony was undisputed and it was unques- 
tioned that every dollar of this money had 
been allocated under the statutory definition 
made by the Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate, which was binding upon that 
committee. It was stated there was remain- 
ing only $100 million. It was first proposed 
that only $100 million of the unexpended 
balances should be carried over. It is true 
we did reappropriate the unexpended bal- 
ances, but in accordance with the testimony, 
and we limited the carryover to $200 million. 

“So do not worry about the unexpended 
balances or the unallocated balances, That 
is all there is to the question. More than 
$200 million cannot be carried over. There 
is no way for more than that amount to be 
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carried over.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
101, pt. 6, p. 7505.) 

This statement emphasizes the good faith 
with which the chairman and the other 
members of the committee accepted the esti- 
mates of the executive branch, 

The Senate passed the bill. 

Fifth, June 13, 1955: According to the re- 
port of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, information 
was received on June 13 that the estimated 
unobligated balances would exceed the $200 
million limit fixed by the Senate amendment, 
I understand that a plea was then made to 
the House committee to restore the original 
language—the language permitting a blank- 
check carryover. That change was success- 
fully resisted by the House committee. 

Sixth. June 21, 1955: On that date, ac- 
cording to the House committee report, it 
received a memorandum from the executive 
branch stating that the unobligated carry- 
over of military funds would be “some $600 
million.” 

Seventh. June 28, 1955: On this date, the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives stated, in presenting the Mutual 
Security Act to the House, that “on June 21, 
we received word that the estimated unobli- 
gated balance on June 30 would be $670 mil- 
lion”—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 101, 
part 6, page 9389. 

Eighth. June 30, 1955, the last day of the 
fiscal year. This was a memorable day with 
respect to the unobligated balances of the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Passman, of the House Appropriations 
Committee, announced on the floor of the 
House that “they—the Department of De- 
fense—called yesterday and said it—the un- 
obligated balance estimate—had gone up to 
$932 million”—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 101, part 7, page 9635. 

The same day, Mr. Vorys announced on 
the floor that he had “been informed that 
the amount of unobligated funds is not 
$600-some-odd millions, but has been re- 
duced to about $200 million.” 

At this point I addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of Defense asking him for a report 
on this situation. I ask unanimous consent 
that my letter of June 30 be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

JUNE 30, 1955. 

The Honorable CHARLES E. WILSON, 

Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: During consideration 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1955 by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, it 
Teceived information from the Department 
of Defense that the “estimated unobligated 
and unreserved balance” of mutual-security 
funds as of June 30, 1955, would be $100 
million. The Department asked, however, 
for a blanket authorization to carry over any 
funds that might have been unobligated or 
unreserved on that date. 

On the basis of the $100 million estimate, 
I offered an amendment to the bill which 
provided that unexpended balances in excess 
of $200 million, not reserved or obligated by 
June 30, should not be continued available 
after that date. The figure was raised to 
$200 million on the chance that Defense De- 
partment estimates might have been opti- 
mistic. 

I now understand on the basis of infor- 
mation obtained from House debate on the 
bill that about the middle of June the De- 
partment of Defense stated that the unobli- 
gated and unreserved balance would not be 
$100 million, as estimated to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, but would ex- 
ceed $200 million. I understand further that 
on June 21 the House Committee on Foreign 
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Affairs was informed that the estimated un- 
obligated balance on June 30 would be $670 
million. 

Could you tell me if this is an accurate 
picture of the situation and, if so, why the 
estimates received by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in April were in error 
by $570 million? 

I have noted, in the statement of Congress- 
man RICHARDS in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 101, part 6, page 9389, that he said 
the “rules governing the process of obliga- 
tion of funds were changed this year by the 
appropriations legislation” and this change 
has “interfered with operations in the 
Pentagon.” According to my recollection, 
however, the obligating procedures were 
changed during the last Congress and those 
changed procedures should have been known 
to the Department of Defense when it sub- 
mitted its original $100 million estimate. 

I should like to have a reply to this letter 
by July 6 at the latest since the Mutual 
Security Act will be in conference between 
the two Houses at that time. 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


Mr. Mansriep. Mr. President, I had hoped 
that the reply of the Department of Defense 
would have been received by this time so that 
it could also appear in the Recorp at this 
point, but, unfortunately, up to 11:30 this 
morning I had received no answer. My let- 
ter was delivered by hand on last Friday. 

Ninth. July 1, 1955: On this date, at my 
request, a member of the staff of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations spoke with 
Mr. Markley Shaw, Office of International 
Security Affairs Comptroller, Department of 
Defense. Information was received that dur- 
ing the last 24 hours of the month of June 
$575 million had been reserved or obligated 
and that during the total month of June 
$983 million—nearly $1 billion—had been ob- 
ligated or reserved. 

Mr. President, that is the record. Be- 
tween April 20 and June 30, the Department 
of Defense gave various committees and 
Members of Congress estimates of the unob- 
ligated carryover of military assistance funds 
running from $100 million to $932 million. 
Then, during the last 24 hours of the fiscal 
year, the executive branch managed to go 
through the motions of reserving more 
than half a billion dollars. 

I suppose it will be argued that my amend- 
ment limiting the unobligated carryover to 
$200 million had the effect of forcing the De- 
partment of Defense to commit its funds 
recklessly. If the amendment had that ef- 
fect, it was because the Department of De- 
fense either did not give the Congress re- 
liable figures in the first place, or because 
the Department sought to mislead the Con- 
gress. Certainly no objections were heard 
from the Department’s representatives when 
my amendment was offered in the commit- 
tee. They were there. 

My amendment was not designed as an 
invitation to reckless last-minute obligation 
of funds. It was not an invitation to finan- 
cial gyrations which, as I think the record 
will show, thoroughly confused congres- 
sional consideration of a most important 
matter. The amendment was designed to 
keep mutual defense funds within rea- 
sonable limits so far as planning is con- 
cerned. It was designed to keep tlie author- 
ization funds to those amounts which the 

nt of Defense can reasonably ex- 
pect to obligate within 1 year. It was de- 
signed to permit excess funds to revert to 
the Treasury so that the budget might be 
balanced, rather than to keep it unbalanced 
by giving the Defense Department a billion 
dollar “kitty” as a backlog in the event 
Congress should not appropriate the funds 
requested. 

In concluding my remarks, Mr. President, 
I want to maxke three points as forcefully 
as I can. 
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First. In a government of separate powers 
it is essential that the Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive deal with each other with a mutuality 
of confidence. That means Congress must 
be able to accept proposals of the Executive 
with assurance that they are backed up by 
reliable figures and estimates. This Govern- 
ment cannot operate efficiently if Congress 
must view every Executive estimate with 
suspicion. 

This Congress has been criticized in recent 
weeks for not acting with sufficient alacrity 
on the President’s program. I do not accept 
that criticism as valid. I do say that if Con- 
gress is confronted by financial manipula- 
tions of the kind which have gone on in con- 
nection with the unobligatec mutual secu- 
rity funds, the interests of the American peo- 
ple require far more careful scrutiny of ex- 
ecutive-branch proposals than is possible if 
we rubberstamp them as is so often suggested. 

The second point I want to emphasize, Mr. 
President, is that despite 24-hour reserva- 
tions of more than one-half a billion dollars, 
there is still opportunity for Congress to con- 
trol these irresponsible actions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I hope the Committee on 
Appropriations will examine these June op- 
erations with the utmost care and submit its 
recommendations accordingly. While I would 
not intentionally cast any vote which would 
cripple our mutual-security program, I can- 
not become a party to loose financial opera- 
tions in the Department of Defense or any- 
where else. 

Finally, Mr. President, during the fiscal 
year just completed the Department of De- 
fense had available for obligation for mili- 
tary-assistance purposes some $3.3 Dillion. 
As I indicated earlier, $983 million was re- 
served or obligated during the 1 month of 
June. In other words, more than one-fourth 
of the funds available for obligation during 
12 months was obligated in 1 month. 

I think the operations of the Department 
of Defense during the month of June in 
dealing with these unobligated and unre- 
served mutual-security funds deserve the 
most careful investigation and scrutiny by 
the General Accounting Office and the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1956. 
Hon. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, 
General Accounting Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CAMPBELL: You will recall that 
at the hearing on May 21, 1956, I asked you 
a number of questions with the request that 
you make a study of the situations I brought 
to your attention and report back to the 
committee. 

In your followup, I wonder if you would 
look particularly into these questions: 

1. You stated that the Department of De- 
fense overcertified $400 million, which 
should have reverted to the Treasury. In- 
stead of returning these funds, the Depart- 
ment in a letter to Representative CANNON 
last December stated that it would reduce 
its request for fiscal year 1957 military as- 
sistance appropriations by $225 million. Is 
there any reason in your opinion why the 
Committee on Foreign Relations should not 
reduce the authorization request by the full 
$400 million in view of the amount pre- 
viously retained by the Defense Department 
in violation of law? 

2. You will recall that I asked if you main- 
tained a continuous review on funds ex- 
pended under this program. Mr. Powers 
replied that “It is highly selective and does 
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operate on a continuing basis.” Does 
“highly selective“ mean that you just check 
on selected orders? 

As you know, I am particularly interested 
in the obligation and reservation of funds 
during the last days of fiscal year 1956 and 
I asked you to find out how much, if any, 
of those funds, which amounted to at least 
$1,300 million, were deobligated, dereserved, 
or in some other way were used to augment 
funds available during the current fiscal 
year. I believe that the Foreign Relations 
Committee should have the information for 
all the funds obligated and reserved during 
those last days and not just on a “highly 
selective” basis. 

I am also particularly interested in any 
suggestions which you may have on ways 
in which this last minute rush to obligate 
and reserve can be controlled or checked, 
even though the “rush” date may be moved 
forward to April 30. 

3. You discussed common item orders at 
some length. I had in mind to ask several 
questions about these common item orders 
which because of the lateness of the hour, I 
deferred. These were based on an examina- 
tion of the common item orders issued dur- 
ing 1955 and 1956. This shows that on 2 
days, June 28 and 30, 1955, 6 orders were 
issued, reserving approximately $1 billion. 
These orders list only general categories of 
items (for example, “Weapons, complete”), 
whereas the orders issued during the rest 
of the year describe the items in detail (for 
example, Weapons, complete: Carbine, Cal. 
30 (all Models); Rifle, U. S. Cal. 30, ML; 
Gun, Machine, Cal. 30 (all Models)” etc.), 
and give the quantity ordered. 

The June 28 and 30 orders also differ from 
other orders in that they include this sen- 
tence: “Item content of this common item 
order will be issued to you by ISA/OMAP 
under separate cover and is to be made a part 
of this order.” The committee, I believe, 
would be interested in information explain- 
ing the difference between the June 28 and 
30 common item orders and the others issued 
during the course of the year. 

I have also noted that no common item 
orders have been issued between June 20, 
1955, and February 14, 1956. Is that an indi- 
cation that we may expect a repetition of last 
year’s June reservations and obligations? 

4. In your statement you say: “The De- 
partment of Defense has not complied on a 
proper basis with the certification require- 
ments of section 1311 or the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1955, and the provisions of 
section 110 of the Mutual Security Appro- 
priation Act, 1955, and its own implementing 
instructions.” My attention had been called 
to the requirement of section 110 which pro- 
vides: “Within the limits of amounts avail- 
able from funds so allocated, the Department 
of Defense is authorized to incur, in appli- 
cable appropriations, obligations in antici- 
pation of reimbursement from such alloca- 
tions, and ‘no funds so allocated and avail- 
able shall be withdrawn by administrative 
action until the Secretary of Defense shall 
certify that they are not required for liquida- 
tion of obligations so incurred.“ [Quotes 
supplied.] I have been informed that the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense does not 
have a record of deobligations and dereserva- 
tions, which would seem to be required by 
that section. I would be interested again, if 
you have any remedial suggestions for this 
situation. 

I would be most grateful if you could look 
into these questions and have a report pre- 
pared for inclusion in the committee's rec- 
ords which may go to press within the next 
week. 

Your appearance last Monday was most 
helpful, I found your comments the most 
lucid and informative of any I have heard on 
this complex subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 7, 1956. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MansrFietp: In your letter of 
May 23, 1956, you requested information re- 
lating to particular areas of the military as- 
sistance program being administered by the 
Department of Defense. 

In our letter of acknowledgment of May 
24, 1956, we advised that we would undertake 
a detailed examination of the fund reserva- 
tions made by the Secretary of Defense in 
the latter part of June 1955. This exami- 
nation has been initiated, but it is doubtful 
that we will be able to complete and furnish 
the information requested in your second 
and third questions before June 18, 1956. 

The information requested in the first and 
fourth questions of your letter follows. 

You first inquired whether there is any 
reason, in our opinion, why the Committee 
on Foreign Relations should not reduce the 
authorization request by the full $400 mil- 
lion in view of the amount previously re- 
tained by the Defense Department in viola- 
tion of law. 

The act of September 3, 1954 (Public Law 
778), appropriated for military assistance 
specified amounts of unobligated balances 
of prior appropriations as well as new funds 
for the fiscal year 1955. In addition, under 
section 101 of the act, amounts certified pur- 
suant to section 1311 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1955, as having been obli- 
gated against appropriations previously made 
for such purposes were authorized to be 
carried forward and consolidated under the 
current appropriation. In view of this statu- 
tory requirement, any balances which were 
found to be overstated were not proper for 
continued availability in the 1955 fiscal year, 

Our examination of the report submitted 
on July 13, 1955, by the Secretary of Defense 
under section 1311 certifying to the balances 
of appropriations and funds under the con- 
trol of the Department of Defense as of June 
30, 1954, disclosed that the unliquidated obli- 
gation balances certified for the Military 
Assistance appropriations were overstated by 
at least $400 million. The amounts over- 
stated have been retained by the Depart- 
ment of Defense contrary to the provisions 
of the Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 
1055. The exact amount erroneously certi- 
fied, in addition to the $400 million, is not 
determinable because the records and docu- 
ments supporting the unliquidated balances 
were not in condition to readily permit audit 
and reconciliation. In fact, the confused 
and unsatisfactory conditions made it im- 
practicable for the Department to submit 
reliable certificates. Our report of exami- 
nation which disclosed the overstatement 
was submitted to the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate on September 26, 1955, and 
copies were furnished to the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of Defense. 

Although the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Comptroller) in a letter dated De- 
cember 28, 1955, to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, endeavored to explain the 
circumstances and certain administrative 
and congressional actions subsequently tak- 
en, which he believed “would in the aggre- 
gate, if it were possible to identify the effect 
of each item, more than offset any over- 
certified or questioned amount as of June 
30, 1954,” the explanation does not alter the 
fact that the Department of Defense retained 
funds in excess of $400 million which were 
not authorized. Whether or not subsequent 
actions taken by the Congress did, in fact, 
negate the effect of the overcertification, as 
indicated by the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Comptroller) in his letter of Decem- 
ber 23, 1955, is a matter only the Congress 
can determine. Consequently, we are not in 
& position to answer categorically your ques- 
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tion as to whether the authorization request 
for the fiscal year 1957 should be reduced 
by $400 million. However, in order to re- 
move any doubt, we suggest that Congress 
take positive action to dispose of the matter 
by either granting legislative authority for 
the retention of the $400 million or by re- 
quiring restoration of the amount to the 
Treasury. 

In your fourth question, it was indicated 
that you would be interested in obtaining 
any remedial suggestions which we might 
have concerning the lack of records in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense of deobli- 
gations and dereservations which you state 
seem to be required by section 110 of the 
Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1955. 

That portion of section 110 of the Mutual 
Security Appropriation Act, 1955, quoted in 
question 4 prohibits the withdrawal of mili- 
tary assistance funds allocated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the absence of a certifica- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense that such 
funds are not needed to liquidate obligations 
incurred in the regular military appropria- 
tions in anticipation of reimbursement from 
reservations established under the military 
assistance appropriations. It should be rec- 
ognized that when procuring common-use 
items, it is not feasible to separately identify 
obligations applicable to the military assist- 
ance program from those of the regular 
military programs. The establishment of 
reservations by the issuance of common-item 
orders is accomplished in the Office, Secre- 
tary of Defense. Likewise, any decreases in 
the total dollar value of the common-item 
orders issued would be effected by the Office, 
Secretary of Defense. There are adequate 
records maintained in that Office of those 
fund actions and of the balances available. 

The results of our review to date indicated 
that, with the exception of aircraft and 
certain other major items, the common-item 
orders are not definitive orders of specific 
quantities of equipment or material to be 
delivered. The military departments effect 
deviations and substitutions between items 
to be delivered within the dollar limits of the 
common-item orders received. It is the 
opinion of program officials of the Office, Sec- 
retary of Defense, that these adjustments 
are entirely too voluminous and not of suf- 
ficient import for that organization to con- 
trol. Under the system as it is administered, 
the total amount of the common-item orders 
constitutes a monetary limitation against 
which the military departments are author- 
ized to modify or change as the need or 
conditions warrant within the approved 
dollar ceiling for each country. In answer- 
ing your questions 2 and 3, we will endeavor 
to determine the extent of control exercised 
by the Office, Secretary of Defense, as it re- 
lates to the amounts reserved for specific 
items ordered, delivered, and the undelivered 
balances, 

We understand that recently the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Office, Secretary of 
Defense, have reached an agreement to effect 
@ more rigid control over common-item or- 
ders in accordance with prior representations 
to the Congress. It is contemplated that 
the military departments would not be per- 
mitted, except to an extremely limited degree; 
to vary from the delivery requirements of 
the common-item orders issued. We were 
not able to obtain any written evidence as 
to the criteria under which the military 
departments could determine the degree of 
deviation permissible. 

It is our opinion that this problem is one 
which requires reconsideration of the basis 
of providing appropriations for military as- 
sistance. At the time funds are requested 
to be appropriated by the Congress, or even 
at a later date at which time reservations are 
established, the military departments are 
not, as a rule, in a position to firmly identify 
the specific items which will be delivered to 
the military assistance program within the 
funds authorized. As stated in our testi- 
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mony before the committee on May 21, 1956, 
a possible approach to this problem would 
be the granting by the Congress of appro- 
priate authority to permit administrative 
and pro; actions with actual appro- 
priations to be made for the fiscal year during 
which deliveries will take place. The orig- 
inal program approvals might contain the 
element of restriction as to the total dollar 
value authorized by country whereas the 
amounts to be appropriated for deliveries 
should be supported by more specific detailed 
information, It is unlikely that any such 
revision to the method of appropriating 
funds could be installed for the fiscal year 
1957. However, it does not appear unrea- 
sonable for the Congress to require initiation 
of the necessary changes to bring about the 
stating of appropriations on an accrued ex- 
penditure basis beginning with the fiscal 
year 1958. We have today sent a letter to 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on this point. A copy is enclosed 
for your information, 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 22, 1956. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MANSFIELD: Reference is 
made to our letter dated June 7, 1956, in 
which we stated that the answers to ques- 
tions 2 and 3 of your letter dated May 23, 
1956, would be submitted at a later date. 

We have reviewed the actions of the mili- 
tary departments in connection with six 
common-item orders issued on June 28 and 
80 amounting to approximately $1 billion 
and the relationship of such orders to the 
total military assistance program. Obliga- 
tions of “direct-citation funds“ in June 
totaling $225 million were reviewed during 
our examination of the certifications of ob- 
ligations as of June 30, 1955, under section 
1311 of the Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1955. Our examination did not reveal 
any specific instances of invalid obligations 
in the military-assistance program. Our re- 
view of the six common-item orders in ques- 
tion included the verification of the actions 
taken for a number of selected items, repre- 
senting a significant portion of the dollar 
value of each order, so as to provide sufi- 
cient information on which to base sound 
conclusions and fully support our answers 
to your questions. 

As indicated in our testimony before the 
committee on May 21, 1956, our examination 
of the common-item orders issued by the 
Department of Defense, other than for air- 
craft and certain other major items, dis- 
closed that such orders were neither specific 
nor restrictive in terms of the items to be 
delivered. The common-item order proce- 
dure, as it is operated, can be viewed as a 
method for reserving funds for which final 
determination as to the specific items to be 
delivered is made at a later date. Under 
these practices no deobligations or dereserva- 
tions are made since the orders represent 
only dollar limitations or allocations within 
which adjustments of types of items or 
quantities thereof can be accomplished, The 
lack of firmness and specificity in the com- 
mon-item orders were contrary to the De- 
partment of Defense regulations for effecting 
the reservation actions authorized under 
section 110 of the Mutual Security Appro- 
priation Act, 1955. The reservations in ques- 
tion were made without adequate support of 
specific lists of end items to be furnished 
at the time such orders were issued (June 
1955). Actions taken by each military de- 
partment subsequent to June 1955 are re- 
ported hereinafter. The orders were sup- 
ported only by category totals and we were 
advised that the reason for the failure to 
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attach detailed item lists was due to lack 
of time to accomplish the necessary paper 
work prior to the end of the year. Such de- 
terminations were made at subsequent pe- 
riods extending through November 1955. In 
the absence of having issued these orders 
the amounts thereof would, under the spe- 
cific provisions of law, have lapsed and it 
would have been necessary for the Depart- 
ment of Defense to request additional au- 
thority and/or appropriations to provide for 
the execution of the same programs under 
which the specific items were required. 
However, as indicated in our testimony be- 
fore your committee on May 21, 1956, the 
nature of the orders, that is merely fund 
reservations, should be clearly recognized by 
the Congress in connection with the author- 
ity granted to continue through reservation 
action the availability of funds appropriated 
for military assistance. 

In the statement of the Bureau of the 
Budget, submitted to the committee by the 
Director on May 24, commenting on our 
testimony before the committee on May 21, 
it was stated that: 

“Both the Bureau and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense insist that the common- 
item orders be for a specific list of end items 
rather than just for a lump sum of money. 
This has recently been clarified and re- 
affirmed. The orders now being signed con- 
tain a statement to the effect that, ‘An order 
is hereby issued for the common items listed 
in the attachment, which is made a part of 
this order.’ ” 

It should be recognized, however, that it 
will still be necessary to effect changes in 
the items to be delivered in accordance with 
current needs rather than effect the delivery 
of the items merely because they were pro- 
gramed at a much earlier date. 

As previously indicated, while there were 
no actual dereservation actions taken rela- 
tive to the $1 billion of common-item orders 
issued in June, there were program changes 
and numerous amendments subsequent to 
June 30, 1955, which reduced certain items 
to be delivered and increased others, or 
changed the same items between countries 
within the dollar limitation of the cumula- 
tive amounts reserved. Under the system 
as it is operated, such actions cannot always 
be separated as between those applicable to 
the common-item orders in question or prior 
orders. 

Our review of the actions taken in each 
of the military departments disclosed the fol- 
lowing information evidencing the extensive 
degree to which adjustments are made with- 
in overall common-item order fund limita- 
tions, 

1. Department of the Army: $328 million 
of the $454 million included in the common- 
item orders issued in June was for the pur- 
pose of funding the remaining portion of 
the unfunded 1950-54 program which 
amounted to $438 million. It was not de- 
termined at that time what unfunded items 
in the $438 million were applicable to the 
$328 million common-item orders. A sub- 
sequent revalidation of the entire military 
assistance program conducted by the Office, 
Secretary of Defense in November 1955 de- 
leted the $110 million from the 1950-54 pro- 
gram, thereby bringing the program and the 
dollar value of the common-item orders into 
agreement. It was not feasible to separately 
identify the subsequent adjustments to this 
program as to those applicable to the June 
common-item orders. Of the remaining 
$126 million included in the June common- 
item orders, we examined subsequent ac- 
tions applicabie to $52 million, representing 
major items to be furnished by the Ordnance 
Corps. It was determined that as of March 
31, 1956, $23 million was available for other 
items as a result of deletions of the items 
originally included or by furnishing such 
items from excess stocks. As of May 31, 
1956, the items programed for delivery by 
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major categories differ from the common- 
item orders by major categories in amounts 
totaling approximately $400 million although 
the overall dollar totals of the two are in 
agreement. Another factor of interest in- 
dicating the extent of adjustments in the 
items programed is that during the fiscal year 
1956 there have been over 1,000 amendments 
issued applicable to both the common-item 
order and direct-citation portions of the pro- 
gram. The Department of the Army main- 
tains an account which represents the value 
of common-item orders received which deter- 
mination has not been made as to the items 
to be delivered. As of July 31, 1955, the bal- 
ance in this account amounted to $130 mil- 
lion and as of May 31, 1956, it amounted to 
$29 million. 

2. Department of the Air Force: The gen- 
eral situation regarding the basis for the 
issuance of the June common-item orders 
was the same as for the Department of the 
Army. Of the $476 million in common-item 
orders issued in June, $117 million was ap- 
plicable to the unfunded portion of the 
1950-54 program. We examined subsequent 
actions in connection with the programs for 
complete aircraft and electronics and aircraft 
components which represented 67 percent of 
the value of the orders in question. We 
found that as of March 31, 1956, the items 
included in the program were still scheduled 
for delivery with the exception of adjust- 
ments made during the revalidation process 
conducted by the Office, Secretary of Defense 
in November 1955. At that time $328 mil- 
lion was made available for the inclusion of 
additional items as a result of the following 
factors: $223 million represented a reduc- 
tion in the percentage factor in determining 
the value of initial spares to be included in 
the program; $16 million represented a de- 
crease in aircraft prices; and $89 million rep- 
resented a reduction of spares for equipment 
other than aircraft and other minor adjust- 
ments. As a result of the adjustments ap- 
proximately $86 million of the common-item 
orders issued in June was made available for 
the inclusion of additional items under the 
amounts reserved. 

3. Department of the Navy: The lack of 
firmness in the program which supported the 
common-item orders in question was recog- 
nized to the degree that of the $61 million 
included, $46 million was not released to the 
Military Assistance Advisory Groups for im- 
plementation during July 1955. It was con- 
templated that the entire program would be 
subjected to further review at a later date. 
This action was accomplished and a revised 
program was issued in September 1955. We 
examined items amounting to $83 million 
included in the cumulative 1955 material 
program of $88 million as of June 30, 1955; 
$50 million of these items was also included 
in the revised program issued in September 
1955. As a result of the program revision 
in September 1955, $33 million was used to 
substitute items not previously included. 
In addition to the deletion of certain items, 
a small portion of the $33 million resulted 
from furnishing certain ammunition items 
from excess stocks and price reductions. In 
addition, there were several changes in the 
-country limitations for the common-item 
order program. It was also noted that the 
Chief of Naval Operations advised the Office, 
Secretary of Defense on May 21, 1956, that 
$11 million of the common-item orders for 
the 1950-54 program was no longer needed. 

The situation as to the issuance of com- 
mon-item orders late in the fiscal year is 
caused by the problems inherent in the 
system of reserving and obligating funds far 
in advance of the period during which de- 
liveries are made. This results in the con- 
tinual reviews of prior program actions and 
delays in finalizing programs in considera- 
tion of fund availability. Our review dis- 
closed that additional funds were made 
available for common-item order use when 
late in the year it was determined that it 
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would not be feasible to obligate all of the 
funds established for direct citation pur- 
poses. Further, the delay of the military 
departments in effecting certification of 
obligations under section 1311, within the 
statutory time for reporting, deferred deter- 
minations as to the amount of prior year 
funds which could be carried forward. The 
certifications for June 30, 1954, were not 
available until June 1955 and for June 30, 
1955, not until the end of December 1955. If 
the Department complies with the statutory 
reporting requirements for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1956, this situation will be 
alleviated. 

We were advised that it is intended to 
start the program and procurement cycle 
earlier this year. Representatives of the 
Office Secretary of Defense, indicated that 
all common-item orders for this fiscal year 
have already been issued and that it is not 
contemplated to issue any additional orders 
during June of this year. However, we be- 
lieve that program determinations will be 
subject to continual changes as long as the 
fund requirements therefor are based upon 
reservation and obligation projections far in 
advance of actual deliveries. As indicated 
in our testimony before the committee and 
our previous reply to your letter, this prob- 
lem would be alleviated if the basis for ap- 
propriations was changed to provide overall 
dollar limitations as to program authoriza- 
tions and subsequent appropriations each 
fiscal year in the amount of estimated de- 
liveries. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH COM- 
MENTS IN THE AL SARENA TIMBER 
CASE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
great deal has been said in recent weeks 
about the policy issue which was clear- 
ly revealed by Department of the In- 
terior activities in the Al Sarena timber- 
mining case. But nowhere has it been 
more cogently stated than in a recent 
editorial in one of our Nation’s most 
distinguished journals—the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp the editorial from that excellent 
newspaper, dated June 25, 1956. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RIGHT COURSE ON AL SARENA 


Referring the file of the Al Sarena case 
to the Department of Justice, as the majority 
of the investigating committee proposes, 
seems the manifestly proper course. 

It is unfortunate that the members of the 
House Government Operations Committee 
have divided along straight party lines. The 
Republicans on the committee should be 
as much concerned as the Democrats to keep 
the United States Treasury from being 
milked by false mining claims. And the 
central facts of this case are clear, regard- 
less of partisan position. 

The Al Sarena Mining Co. obtained more 
than a quarter of a million dollars’ worth 
of timber for $2,375 by filing a mining claim 
whose falseness has been amply shown by 
the fact that no mining has since been done 
though timber cutting has proceeded apace. 

The Democratic majority on the investi- 
gating committee wants this mining claim 
canceled. It charges that Undersecretary of 
the Interior Clarence Davis violated the law 
by using secret methods of favoritism to 
grant a claim that had already been denied 
as specious by former Interlor Secretary 
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Chapman and by the United States Forest 
Service. The investigating Democrats want 
the Attorney General to go over the testi- 
mony to determine if some of it is false. 

What is wrong with any of that? 

If, as the Republican members are trying 
to prove, the investigation was politically 
inspired, a test of the findings at law should 
be the best way of showing as much. And 
whether the investigation was inspired by 
partisan politics or by motives as white as 
snow, the results are still stubbornly there. 

The mistake of granting the Al Sarena 
claim was bad enough. Blind defense of it 
compounds the error. A quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars out of the public pocket is not 
political, it is financial. 

It is strange indeed that it should be 
members of the party in power, affiliated 
with a dominantly budget-conscious admin- 
istration, who would want to write off this 
costly blunder. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, next 
Wednesday the United States will be 
celebrating its 180th birthday anniver- 
sary. I wonder how many Americans 
still attach the true meaning and signifi- 
cance of Independence Day to that occa- 
sion? I can remember when the Fourth 
of July was celebrated as a day of na- 
tional rejoicing, with parades, bonfires, 
sports, and resounding oratory. In late 
years, it seems as though the patriotic 
vigor with which the Fourth of July was 
characterized down through the years 
has been lost to a rather light-hearted 
holiday spirit of going places and doing 
things that have little connection with 
the Spirit of 76. 

In fact, the present-day type of Inde- 
pendence Day is a shameful contrast to 
the one envisioned by our Founding 
Fathers. President John Adams wrote 
that the day of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence “ought to be 
celebrated as a day of deliverance, by acts 
of devotion to God Almighty. It ought to 
be solemnized with pomp and parade, 
with shows, games, sports, guns, bells, 
bonfires, and illuminations, from one end 
of this continent to the other from this 
time forward, evermore.” 

I, for one, would like to see a revival 
of an old-fashioned community type of 
Fourth of July celebration. I am sure 
that towns and cities from Maine to 
California could spend the time and 
money to design, for our Nation’s most 
important holiday, programs that would 
emphasize the historic and patriotic fea- 
tures of Independence Day in terms of 
1956. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial on this subject entitled “Bring Out 
the Bands and Bunting,” which was pub- 
lished in the Bangor (Maine) Daily 
News of February 11-12, 1956, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRING OUT THE BANDS AND BUNTING 


In a recent letter to the News, a Brewer 
reader called attention to the fact that July 
4 will mark the 180th anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
She proposed a joint Bangor-Brewer cele- 
bration and expressed fear that our chil- 
dren are going to grow up thinking the 
Fourth of July is just a day to eat water- 
melon unless this great day receives the 
public attention it used to get. 
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We agree with the reader’s suggestion and 
sentiments 100 percent. Only we would go 
further. We believe there should be a grand 
revival of Independence Day celebrations 
from Maine to California. 

Independence Day is America’s No. 1 holi- 
day. It marks the birth of our free and 
sovereign Nation. Yet we have seen its ob- 
servance deteriorate rapidly in recent years. 
It now is principally noted as a day when 
the accident toll may set a new rec- 
ord as pleasure seekers whoop it up on our 
highways. 

What a shameful contrast from the feel- 
ings held by our Founding Fathers. John 
Adams, second United States President, for 
instance, wrote his wife, Abigail, as follows 
on the occasion of the Declaration sign- 
ing: 

“It ought to be celebrated, as the day of 
deliverance, by solemn acts of devotion to 
God Almighty. It ought to be solemnized 
with pomp and parade, with shows, games, 
sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illumina- 
tions, from one end of this continent to the 
other, from this time forward, evermore.” 

These words represent humble yet two- 
fisted, wholehearted patriotic fervor, the kind 
that prevailed in the glorious days of the 
Revolution. Can we hope to protect the 
freedom we have inherited if our own fervor 
is any less in these perilous times? 

The old-time type of observance probably 
cannot be revived. The automobile has rey- 
olutionized the American way of life and 
among other things has brought about a de- 
cline in the popularity of the hometown type 
of Fourth of July. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter for groups of communities to hold joint 
programs. They would be fewer but bigger 
and more attractive to motorized America. 
The programs should revive the spirit of 
1776 in terms of 1956. 

The vacation season will be in full swing. 
This suggests staging some bangup celebra- 
tions for both visitors and residents. The 
time to start is now, for successful programs 
require considerable planning and some fund 
raising. 

There is another reason for thinking about 
Independence Day in February. This is the 
birthday month of the Nation’s two greatest 
leaders—Abe Lincoln, whose anniversary is 


on Sunday, and George Washington, whose 


anniversary is on the 22d. 
Who'll start the patriotic parade? 


RECURRENCE OF ILEITIS IS RARE 
IN PATIENTS OVER 50 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
there are certain columnists whose ad- 
herence to the New Deal has never been 
concealed. They have spent their time 
since the President’s operation in at- 
tempting to capitalize on his misfortune 
for crass political purposes. I have 
never witnessed a more disgraceful per- 
formance in over a quarter of a century 
of active political life. 

The American people have complete 
confidence in the integrity of President 
Eisenhower. At his press conference on 
March 7, President Eisenhower assured 
the people that he would only continue 
in the Office of President as long as he 
felt that he could carry all of the respon- 
sibility inherent in that Office. In re- 
sponse to a question on the health issue, 
he said: 

Should I be reelected, there is going to be 
no neglect of the duties of the Presidency 
of the United States; and when I feel I can’t 
carry them on, I won’t be there. 


Robert E. Clark, of International News 
Service, said: 


Mr. President, in answering the last ques- 
tion about your health, you seemed to be 
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saying If at any time you feel that your 
health is not up to carrying the burden of 
the Presidency you will withdraw from the 
race. Is that correct? 


President Eisenhower: 

Well, now, don't hold me down if I get a 
week’s case of the flu or something else. I 
am talking about my general, let’s say, or- 
ganic fitness for the job as I see it. And 
that means carrying a burden of hard work 
right on through the year and through the 
months. Now, any time that I believe that 
has failed to the point of inability to per- 
form the job properly, then that goes before 
the American people instantly. 


President Eisenhower's first concern is 
the welfare of the American people. 
They will accept his word that he would 
never continue in the Office of the Presi- 
dent if he did not feel that he was able 
to fulfill completely the responsibilities 
of the highest office in the land. 

I remind those reporters who have 
been seeking a statement from the Pres- 
ident on his present political intentions 
to reread the statement which I have 
quoted above. His present silence on the 
subject answers the question as to his 
second-term plans. 

Doris Fleeson has attempted to prove 
that ileitis is likely to recur, and bases 
her medical findings on reports pre- 
pared by reputable doctors. However, 
Miss Fleeson is not a physician nor a 
statistician, and hence misinterprets 
their studies. It is generally known that 
ileitis is a disease more prevelant among 
young people than among older people. 
The studies which Miss Fleeson used to 
make her political case clearly show that 
the rate of recurrence of ileitis is much 
lower in those over 50 than in the age 
group between 30 and 40. Miss Fleeson 
found that her medical opinions were 
being discounted, so she has now re- 
sorted to a handwriting expert to prove 
that the President’s health has deterior- 
ated, I expect that she will next be 
quoting from the findings of fortune 
tellers and astrologers. Because she is 
so anxious to eliminate the President, 
who is sure to defeat anyone the Demo- 
crats may nominate, she does a poor job 
in concealing her obvious biases. 

Raymond Moley, in his usual thor- 
ough fashion, has made an exhaustive 
review of all the medical findings that 
have been published on the subject of 
ileitis. His study confirms the state- 
ments made by the President’s doctors, 
who said that there is no reason why the 
President cannot ably serve the Amer- 
ican people for another 4 years in the 
White House. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Moley's column entitled 
“Doctors’ Views On Ike Defended,” 
which appeared in the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican of June 22, 1956, 
may be printed as a part of my remarks 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Doctors’ VIEWS on IKE DEFENDED 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Partisan sources are charging that the 
optimistic opinion of the President’s physi- 
cians concerning his future physical fitness 
is propaganda. Thus the integrity of these 
medical men has been challenged and the 
public is consequently confused. 
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Since the material so far offered to the 
public is sketchy and deceptive, I asked a 
friend who is a competent surgeon to survey 
the available literature on the disease for 
which the President was treated and to in- 
terpret to me what he found. This pre- 
caution on the part of a layman is impor- 
tant since so much of what is authoritatively 
published in medical journals needs trans- 
lation from medical semantics. The result 
of this survey abundantly supports the ver- 
dict and predictions of the medical men who 
attended the President. 

The real issue comes down to the prob- 
ability of the recurrence of the disease, 
ileitis, and the capacity of the President to 
serve another term. 

There are several articles on the subject, 
two of the most pertinent of which are pub- 
lished in the journal “Gastroenterology.” 

One of these articles was published in 1954 
and is entitled “Regional Enteritis Report for 
Mayo Clinic.” It considers 600 cases from 
1912 to 1949. Apparently some of the con- 
fusion and misrepresentation which have 
been created by partisan sources are due 
either to a misreading or an incomplete rep- 
resentation of some of the tables in this 
study which show the numbers and per- 
centages of recurrences of the disease. The 
figures quoted by one pessimist would have 
you believe that the President is almost cer- 
tain to have a recurrence. That is because 
the statistics used by these people include all 
ages of patients and all types of the disease. 
Thus, account is not taken of the fact that 
the recurrence rate is much lower among 
older people and that the President had a 
rather mild form of the disease. 

The Mayo report makes this very impor- 
tant point: 

“The recurrence rate was high among 
patients who were between 31 and 40 years 
of age and low among those who were more 
than 51 years of age.” In the Mayo com- 
pilation there were only 9 cases in the age 
group above 51, and only 2 of these had 
recurrences. 

Indeed, it is made clear in the literature 
on the subject that ileitis is a young peo- 
ple's disease, 

The other important article, also pub- 
lished in Gastroenterology, appeared in 1961. 
Its title is “An Appraisal of the Long Term 
Results of Surgical Treatment of Regional 
Ileitis.“ It was signed by Dr. John H. Gar- 
lock, with the collaboration of Dr. Burrill B. 
Crohn and others. Dr. Crohn was a pioneer 
in the study of the disease, and it is often 
called Crohn’s disease. The authors were 
at the time of publication connected with 
Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York City. 

The first survey of the cases was taken 
in 1945. There were 57 cases in which the 
operative method used on the President was 
employed—i. e., “Ileocolostomy with exclu- 
sion.” (This means by-passing a diseased 
section of the intestine without the re- 
moval—resection—of any part.) 

It was impossible to check on 10 of the 
cases, so the actual number studied was 
47. Among these there had been six recur- 
rences by 1945. That is about 12 percent. 
In three of these recurrences the surgeons 
employed resection (removal). These pa- 
tients were well in 1951. In two cases, evi- 
dence of recurrence was discovered by X- 
ray, and recovery was achieyed without fur- 
ther surgery. In one case there was ex- 
tensive involvement, but the patient was re- 
ported to be getting along without surgery 
in reasonable comfort. 

In 1951 the 47 cases were checked again, 
and it was found that 5 more had recur- 
rences. These recurrences, it should be 
noted, developed several years after the 
original operation. All were well, with the 
exception of one case, which was doing 
“poorly.” 

It should be noted that these cases are 
from all age groups. 
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The conclusions that can be reached from 
these data and other sources, including ac- 
counts of the President's case, are: 

1. The President's case of ileitis was, in 
medical terms, a low-grade, cicatrizing ter- 
minal ileitis. It probably began several 
years ago, perhaps between 10 and 20 years 
ago. The description means that there 
would have been small, successive flareups 
followed by scarring. Thus it progressed 
to a point at which about 10 inches were 
involved in scar tissue. Unlike most cases, 
there was no extensive acute inflammation 
and there were no complications. There were 
also no skip areas, which are intermittent 
diseased spots in healthy areas. The Presi- 
dent's case was much milder than is usual 
in this disease. This would be a most favor- 
able circumstance so far as the avoidance 
of a recurrence is concerned. 

2. Recurrence is much more likely if 
treated surgically in the early stages of the 
disease. In the President's case, treatment 
was in an advanced stage after scarring. 

8. As is indicated above, recurrence is 
much less likely in a man of the President's 


age. 

rt It has been said that, since the Presi- 
dency involves serious mental and nervous 
strain, recurrence might well occur just as 
ulcers are developed for that reason. Dr. 
Garlock disposed of this point in the dis- 
cussion of the paper cited above: 

“We are convinced by rather prolonged 
observations by the psychiatrists at our hos- 
pital that there is nothing to indicate a psy- 
chosomatic basis for this disease.” Dr. Crohn 
in an interview in U. S. News & World Re- 
port said that hard work by the President 
after recovery from an operation would not 
increase chances for a recurrence. 

5. Finally, and most important, there is 
the great respect which must be accorded 
the men who were present at the President’s 
operation and who participated in the press 
conference later. General Heaton, who per- 
formed the actual surgery, is highly respected 
in his profession. Dr. Isidor Ravdin, a major 
consultant, is a specialist of great distinc- 
tion. The statement that there is no reason 
why the President should not run again 
must be taken as a serious and responsible 
expert opinion. 


FOREIGN POLICY 
V. UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, why 
are we appropriating billions of dollars 
in the aggregate, for assistance to under- 
developed countries? We do well to ask 
ourselves this question, not rhetorically, 
but in all seriousness. 

We are moved to a certain extent by 
charitable impulses. These are strongest 
when a great disaster, such as a famine 
or an earthquake, strikes at the lives of 
masses of people. In the past, both 
privately and governmentally we have 
responded to the call of distress. But 
this impulse should be confined to 
emergencies. It is not and should not 
be the basis of continuing policy. It is 
not good for the recipients, who would 
be treated as permanent objects of 
charity, instead of being assisted back to 
self-support. Furthermore, large-scale 
and costly benevolence cannot be main- 
tained as a permanent factor in the 
guidance of our foreign policy. 

A more widespread acceptance has 
been given to the purpose of persuad- 
ing other governments to adopt our 
ideals and accept our leadership in world 
affairs. We have thought that alliances 
might be bought in this way. It now 
appears, particularly in Asia, that ac- 
ceptance of our leadership cannot thus 
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be bought. Not even gratitude can be 
so bought. As examples, the political 
leaders of both India and Indonesia have 
made this abundantly clear. We would 
do well permanently to write this off as 
a purpose and a possibility. 

The endeavor to purchase support for 
our policies runs into other and obviously 
practical difficulties. At the Summit 
Conference in Geneva, last year, the 
Soviet rulers became convinced that we 
have no aggressive designs on their peo- 
ple, territory, or resources. This gave 
them a new freedom to expand their 
economic and political efforts. They are 
prepared to bid against us in the pur- 
chase of influence by developmental ex- 
penditure. If we offer 10 billion, they 
will offer 20. If we suggest 4 percent on 
terms, they will take 2 percent. If we 
ask hard cash, they will take rice or 
rubber—and so it goes. We can exhaust 
ourselves bidding against the Soviet, and 
get little in return. 

Is there then any useful purpose in 
spending billions abroad? I believe that 
there is. In fact, there are two good rea- 
sons. The first one is the purpose of 
profit in mutually useful business. For 
this the institutions are already in exist- 
ence. They are the Export-Import 
Bank, the World Bank, and the latter's 
newly organized associate—the Interna- 
tional Investment Corporation. All of 
these operate on a business basis, within 
the limits of risk set by the dangers of 
expropriation. It may well be that other 
private counterparts of the Interna- 
tional Investment Corporation may be 
organized and serve useful purposes 
where the threat of expropriation is at a 
minimum. 

The second purpose is that of doing 
our part to establish in the underdevel- 
oped countries the means by which they 
may provide themselves a steadily ris- 
ing way of life, as was suggested in the 
talk on India. This purpose is directed 
toward the well-being of people. It 
concerns itself with food, clothing, shel- 
ter, health, and education. In this un- 
dertaking we look for no monetary re- 
turn. We demand no political alliance. 
We do not even ask for gratitude. We 
base our hopes on the reasonable belief 
that peoples who are making steady 
progress socially and economically will 
not easily be lured by the false promises 
of communism into a life of slavery and 
deprivation. Thus our basic national in- 
terest, as already defined, will be served. 

Our hopes in this regard gain strength 
from the recent experience of Burma. 
That country bartered useful rice for 
technical assistance and attractive public 
works. The latter is reported to have 
come in the first instance in the form of 
inconvenient masses of cement, dumped 
on the docks of Rangoon. The technical 
assistance came in the form of engineers 
having a high technical proficiency in 
spreading Communist propaganda. 

India, Egypt, and other countries have 
yet to experience the true nature of 
Soviet assistance. Now Burma knows, 
and the results are so serious that U Nu 
has resigned the premiership to reorgan- 
ize his party as a fighting weapon against 
Soviet domination. 

In concentrating on the well-being of 
people, we will not find ourselves outbid 
by the Communists, It will be our own, 
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unchallenged sphere of action. Let us 
move into it. We may, I suggest, let the 
Soviet Government engage in spectacu- 
lar undertakings at the expense of the 
well-being of their own people. If, as 
I will later suggest, we can raise ques- 
tions in the minds of Soviet citizens as 
to their own well-being, the lavish Soviet 
plans may well find their limits. 

There are great advantages in address- 
ing our efforts to people, so far as gov- 
ernments permit. Governments change. 
Governments disappear. The people 
remain. 

There are, however, techniques which 
we must observe and practice. Among 
them are these: 

First. The help must be given in co- 
operation, not shipped in and dumped. 

Second. The help must be scaled to 
the local needs, It should be neither 
grandiose nor skimpy. 

Third. There must be continuity to 
the work. Congresses and administra- 
tions must be willing to appropriate for 
it year after year, until a given mission 
has accomplished its purpose. 

Fourth. Since such assistance has no 
military purpose whatsoever, it should 
be completely separated from military 
assistance, both legislatively and admin- 
istratively. 

Fifth. The help should be adminis- 
tered by men and women who have an 
instinctive sense of the brotherhood of 
all men under the fatherhood of God. 
They must know, with St. Paul, that He 
“hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” The limitations on our effec- 
tiveness may well turn out to be those 
of recruiting devoted personnel, rather 
than demands on the budget. 

Sixth. More and more the administra- 
tion must rest in the hands of nationals 
trained in America. There is great 
value in a large-scale interchange of this 


sort. 

That such a policy would cost less than 
the one we are now pursuing seems evi- 
dent, but that is not the important 
thing. The real criterion is its possibil- 
ity of making the world inhospitable to 
communism. It serves our national in- 
terest of so directing our words and our 
acts that we may assist in organizing a 
world in which freedom, justice, and 
peace prevail. 

Our chief interest is then in people. 
As we look around the world, there are 
three regions open to us where, by serv- 
ing people, we can contribute to political 
stability and to our ultimate national 
interest. These countries are India, 
Pakistan, and the Arab States. All 
three have a common problem and that 
problem is the resettlement and retrain- 
ing of great refugee populations, so that 
they may be supporting themselves and 
working toward a better life. 

In India the refugee population is 
great, but diffused so that it does not 
strike the visitor’s eye. The first under- 
taking of any proper 5-year plan should 
be to restore these people to a self-suffi- 
cient, self-respecting way of life, and we 
should be glad to help. 

In Pakistan, on the noisome mud flats 
of Karachi, are gathered hundreds of 
thousands of the most miserable people 
who have ever gone under the name of 
“man.” Despite the hearty acquiescence 
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and support of our military policies by 
Pakistan, should we not consider that 
we have there a nonmilitary field where- 
in action can greatly strengthen a valued 
ally? 

Finally, there are the Arabs and 
Christians displaced from Palestine. 
They, too, are living in misery, and have 
been doing so for many years now. 
Their presence exacerbates the hostility 
between Arab and Jew. Here again our 
principle of helping people opens an op- 
portunity. 

While assisting by all possible means 
to prevent the outbreaks of violence in 
the Near East, would we not do well to 
remove one of its causes? New homes 
must be found for the refugees. Per- 
haps these will be in the Jordan Valley. 
Perhaps the irrigation works now started 
in the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers will 
reestablish the ancient agricultural 
wealth of Mesopotamia. If so, the 
region will call for hundreds of thou- 
sands of new settlers. The Government 
of Iraq would itself be strengthened by 
such an immigration. 

And so it goes in the underdeveloped 
countries. The opportunities for build- 
ing stable communities are endless. As 
we move into this field and take up this 
task, more and more opportunities will 
arise for building stable communities in 
an unstable world. This serves our na- 
tional interest. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S DEFENSE IN 
THE DIXON-YATES CASE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President Iam 
wondering whatever happened to the 
Government’s defense of the approxi- 
mately three and a half million dollars in 
claims filed by the Dixon-Yates combi- 
nation for damages. 

The Government’s answer was due to 
be filed in the Court of Claims on Feb- 
ruary 13. Instead of filing, the Justice 
Department secured a postponement to 
April 12. 

That day rolled around and Justice 
Department lawyers appeared to secure 
another adjournment—this time to 
June 12. 

June 12 arrived—and back marched 
the Justice Department lawyers. They 
did not carry briefcases bulging with de- 
fense documents, however. Instead they 
had only another request for postpone- 
ment and the court this time gave them 
until July 12. 

July is almost here and I am raising 
this point on the floor today to remind 
Mr. Herbert Brownell that his lawyers 
have another date in court. 

I can understand why it is taking the 
Department so long; it is because it has 
an embarrassing task to perform. The 
three Justice Department lawyers ap- 
pointed to defend this case have to first 
figure out some way they can reverse 
their bosses gracefully and convincingly, 
since, under Mr. Brownell’s direction, 
the Justice Department heretofore has 
always been actively engaged in defend- 
ing Dixon-Yates instead of the Govern- 
ment. 

After Joe Dodge, who is no longer with 
us, got the Dixon-Yates ball rolling, and 
Rowland Hughes, who is no longer with 
us, carried it through, although that 
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necessitated deceiving Congress, and 
Sherman Adams, who is still with us, 
successfully intervened to influence the 
Chairman of the SEC, Mr. Brownell’s 
Department held that the contract was 
legal. The Department did so both in 
appearances before the SEC and in a 
brief, filed with the Court of Appeals, 
when the State of Tennessee appealed to 
show that it was illegal. 

The Court of Appeals case was never 
tried, because in the meantime our com- 
mittee in the Senate had managed to 
expose so thoroughly the corruption in- 
volved in this contract, and its violation 
of the law, that the President ordered it 
cancelled. 

This was done; whereupon the Atomic 
Energy Commission refused Dixon-Yates 
claims of damages, after which Dixon- 
Yates filed their case in the Court of 
Claims. 

Now the Justice Department is prepar- 
ing to take the other side. This is com- 
parable to the senior partners of a big 
law firm representing a client, and then, 
turning the matter over to the junior 
partners, to present the defense, legal 
ethics and customs notwithstanding. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and I filed a 
resolution in the Senate, calling for the 
appointment of a special counsel, to de- 
fend the Government, pointing out that 
the Justice Department itself was in- 
volved in this mess. 

Mr. Brownell opposed our resolution. 
He held that the Justice Department was 
ready, willing, and able to undertake the 
case. Mr. Warren E. Berger, Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Civil 
Division, testified before our committee 
that the reversal in direction would not 
embarrass him in the least. 

We pointed out that the defense attor- 
neys assigned to the case, Mr. S. R. 
Gamer, Chief of the Court of Claims Sec- 
tion, and two of his assistants, would 
have to clear their defense with their 
bosses—Mr, Berger and Mr. Brownell. 

We pointed out that this might cause 
no end of diplomatic and procedural 
difficulties. 

Furthermore, we pointed out that 
since they were subordinate officials of 
the Government they might have as 
much trouble getting information from 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Bureau of the Budget and the White 
House as we had. 

I rather think, Mr. President, that un- 
less the Justice Department gets its an- 
swer in by the next deadline—and unless 
that answer contains all the good de- 
fenses that we know exist as a results of 
our committee hearings—then it is about 
time we stood up and said “I told you 
so.” 

Since there are so many defenses— 
namely, the conflict of interest of 
Adolphe Wenzell; the illegality of the 
agreement under the Holding Company 
Act; the violation of the Gore amend- 
ment on taxes, to mention a few—and 
since the evidence was in months before 
the first deadline, we are forced to con- 
clude that the only reason for the re- 
peated postponements must be the reluc- 
tance of the Attorney General to file an 
answer which would reverse the position 
he has taken heretofore. And this is 
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precisely the reason we proposed special 
counsel. 

If it is simply the plan to drag this 
whole matter out until after the No- 
vember elections, then I think we should 
serve notice that it will be periodically 
discussed on the floor of the Senate. 


DREDGING OPERATIONS OF NORTH 
CHANNEL OF BUFFALO HARBOR 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr, President, I wish 
to voice my disappointment at the action 
taken by the conferees on the public 
works appropriation bill in deleting the 
item of $250,000 for the commencement 
of dredging operations on the North 
Channel of Buffalo Harbor. The loss 
of this item will be a deep disappoint- 
ment to pecple throughout the Buffalo, 
N. Y., area. Its loss means that for a 
minimum of 1 more year no work can 
be commenced on this last major im- 
provement needed by the port of Buffalo. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
items printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. Two are tele- 
grams, one from the chairman and one 
from the director of the Niagara Fron- 
tier Port Authority. The third item is 
a copy of the letter which I addressed 
to the chairman of the Public Works 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, in which I explained 
why this relatively small item was of 
such critical importance. 

I wish the record on this channel-im- 
provement project to be clear and to con- 
tain all the essential information, in or- 
de> that my colleagues may have it avail- 
able to them in the future when the peo- 
ple of the Buffalo area will again have 
the opportunity to present to the Con- 
gress their case for this appropriation. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUFFALO, N. Y., June 22, 1956. 
Senator HEBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Press reports from Washington indicate 
that House-Senate conferees do not intend 
to recommend Buffalo harbors $250,000 re- 
quest in the compromise bill now being 
worked out. The Niagara Frontier Port Au- 
thority urges you to do all you can to save 
this appropriation in a last minute fight over 
the weekend. Compared to other harbors 
and to needs of our harbor this is indeed a 
modest request. This additional appropria- 
tion would be used for a continuing con- 
tract if field studies now underway proved the 
desirability of a new entrance or retention 
of the old. These studies and this appropria- 
tion are neccessary for the future develop- 
ment of this area. The Niagara Frontier 
Port Authority which begins operation on 
July 1 urgent'y requests that our local and 
State representatives get together this week- 
end to iron out their differences and restore 
the appropriation. Your stand on this ques- 
tion will indicate your interest in the future 
economic development of our area. Do not 
make our habor the victim of political dif- 
ferences. 

WILIA M. CONNELLY, 
Chairman, Niagara Frontier Port 
Authority. 


Burrato, N. Y., June 22, 1956. 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Press reports indicate Buffalo harbors 
$250,060 appropriation will not be included 
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in compromise bill worked out by House- 
Senate conferees, Since reports indicate 
this decision will not be made official until 
Monday we are asking you to do all you can 
in a last minute fight to see that we do not 
lose this $250,000. This money would have 
been added to moneys now being used for 
field studies by local Army engineers in 
order to determine a new entrance as well as 
survey studies for other parts of the inner 
and outer harbors. This additional appro- 
priation would be used for a continuing con- 
tract if studies proved the desirability of 
a new entrance or retention of the old. This 
information will be used in future harbor 
development and is of utmost importance 
for future of port of Buffalo and Niagara 
Frontier. It is our hope that our local and 
State representatives will get together this 
weekend to iron out their differences and 
restore the appropriation. Our original re- 
quest was for 4½ million and on recom- 
mendation of Army engineers because of need 
of a study this was stricken from appro- 
priation request and reduced to $250,000. To 
eliminate this extremely modest request is 
to indicate that the Federal Government has 
no interest in the future economic develop- 
ment of our area. Let us hope that instead 
of our representatives trying to find who is 
to blame for elimination of item that by 
Monday we find out that all are responsible 
for its retention in public works appro- 
priation law. 
Dr. Marvin A. RAPP., 
Consultant Division of the Port of 
Buffalo. 
May 3, 1956. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALLEN: I am writing to you to urge 
your favorable consideration of a certain 
small, but vitally important, appropriation 
for dredging operations in the port of Buf- 
falo. The item has a history, which is briefly 
as follows: 

Early this year the people of Buffalo and 
the surrounding region were incensed to dis- 
cover that the administration's budget failed 
to include any money for the dredging of 
the north channel in the port of Buffalo. 
This project has been authorized for some 
time. Adequate depth in this channel is 
vital to a critically important Great Lakes 
port. 

However, I understand that in view of the 
pressing need for this project, a compromise 
was reached as a result of many successive 
conferences between local representatives, 
interested Congressmen, members of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Corps of Engineers proposes to 
make a thorough survey to discover whether 
there is some alternate alinement of the 
north channel which would be cheaper. I 
understand such a survey can be undertaken 
without the appropriation of additional 
funds. 

This survey will be completed well before 
the end of fiscal 1957. When it is completed, 
there will no longer be any possible question 
as to what will be the most economical plac- 
ing of the north channel, 

I understand that the Corps of Engineers 
has informed the Public Works Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
that it will then need $250,000 to make it 
possible to commence dredging operations on 
whichever alinement is chosen, and to carry 
them out through the end of fiscal 1957. 

This channel is the last major improve- 
ment needed by the port of Buffalo. It is a 
matter of intense interest throughout the 
entire region. These people understand and 
have been persuaded to accept the additional 
survey described above for the sake of mak- 
ing doubly sure that not a penny more is 
spent than is absolutely necessary. In re- 
turn they ask only for this small appropria- 
tion which will make it possible—once this 
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final survey has been completed—to start on 
this long-delayed project. 
I earnestly recommend this to your fa- 
vorable consideration. 
Yours very sincerely, 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 


FEDERAL FLOOD INSURANCE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, as I 
speak these words, we are in the first 
month of the hurricane season of 1956. 
The hurricane season extends from June 
1 to November 30, with the months of 
maximum danger being August and Sep- 
tember. Thus the few remaining days 
of this session of Congress afford the last 
opportunity there will be to enact the 
Federal flood-insurance legislation now 
pending in the House of Representa- 
tives—the last opportunity to make it 
possible to get this program underway 
before hurricanes Anna, Betsy, Carla, 
Dora, Ethel, and Flossie are upon us. 

Anna, Betsy, Carla—it is a curious 
irony that these pleasant names repre- 
sent so much violence. Each year’s hur- 
ricanes are given girls’ two-syllable 
names, in alphabetical order. The names 
are always of two syllables in order that 
they may be readily understood in radio 
transmission marred by the static and 
crackle of the violent storms. The names 
are selected in advance and ⁊ could ascer- 
tain for you, Mr. President, by a simple 
phone call, the entire roster for the com- 
ing year. 

Anna, Betsy, Carla, Dora—they have 
been christened before their birth, Mr. 
President. Each of them will be a cir- 
cular storm, containing winds exceeding 
75 miles an hour. Zach of them will 
come to life in the Atlantic Ocean, some- 
where between Africa and the Carolina 
coasts. Each of them will swing west 
and northward along a curving path 
toward the coastline of North America. 


Most of these ladies of violence will 
live and die at sea. A few may not. The 
difference between a hurricane which 
dies at sea and one which comes ashore 
at Florida, Georgia, or the Carolinas, and 
wreaks a half-billion dollars worth of 
devastation and tragedy may be a matter 
of a mere 10 degrees difference in course. 
The factors which can make a hurricane 
swerve 10 degrees one way or the other 
are so many and so slight that no man 
can predict, until they are virtually 
upon us, whether Carla and Dora will be 
harmless disturbances at sea or the equal 
of Connie and Diane, the violent and 
devastating storms of last year. 

Mr. President, on the 10th of May of 
this year the Senate passed S. 3732, the 
Federal flood-insurance bill which was 
recommended without dissent by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. This bill is now pending in the 
House of Representatives. 

I hope and trust, Mr. President, that 
our colleagues in the House will take 
affirmative action on this bill before the 
end of the session. It will be a bitter blow 
to the hopes of the many, many victims 
of last year’s floods, who have written 
asking that the Federal Government 
undertake such an insurance program, if 
this session should terminate without 
Congress having enacted Federal flood- 
insurance legislation. 
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I send to the desk a number of letters 
from these people and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Rxc- 
orp at this point. I wish my colleagues 
on both sides of Capitol Hill to be able 
to see for themselves the deep public in- 
terest which the proposal for a Federal 
flood-insurance program has aroused. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

New York, N. Y., October 25, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator LEHMAN: The published 
report of your interest in proposed flood in- 
surance legislation is of vital interest to me. 

Much of what represents our total savings 
went down the raging Croton River during 
the weekend of October 15. What is nor- 
mally a charming little house, grown in the 
last 10 years of our do-it-yourself owner- 
ship from very modest beginning, was flooded 
to the eaves; furniture swished about in- 
doors or floated downstream altogether; one 
porch was torn away and another now lacks 
the supporting column in one corner; the 
surrounding grounds are gullied; trees are 
washed away and all that devastation is a 
total loss. 

We are in the throes of deciding whether 
to go into debt to attempt rehabilitation; it 
is too much to bear thinking that we might 
lose all that, too, if the waters should rise 
again. We are, moreover, one of very few 
houses in the community that are victims of 
the flood; most of the houses in Croton are 
up on the hills or away from the river. There 
has been no need, as far as I can learn, for the 
community to organize to seek relief from 
flood damage and flood danger. For that 
reason, I am making a personal appeal 
to your understanding. 

I realize that we are fortunate in that no 
one was hurt. We live in New York City 
where we earn our living as teachers. The 
house in Croton-on-Hudson has been our 
vacation spot and our “money in the bank” 
against the day when, the children grown, 
we would realize on our investment (of a 
little cash 10 years ago and much labor and 
improvement since then) to finance the 
children’s education. 

1. May I urge your support of legislation 
that may provide relief from this loss and 
insurance against possible future loss? 

2. May I ask for whatever information 
and/or application forms are available to 
facilitate our sharing, if we can, in the flood- 
relief program now in operation? 

Thank you very much. 

Very truly yours, 
ANNA S. Davis, 
Mrs. Alfred H. Davis. 

Our house is in Westchester County which 
was declared a disaster area. 


OCEAN BAY PARĘ, 
Fire Island, N. Y., March 8, 1956. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Thank you for your efforts to obtain 
proper legislation on flood and disaster in- 
surance at rates that are not prohibitive. 

We urge and expect your continuing initia- 
tive until such legislation is adopted. 

It is wrong that whole sections of the pop- 
ulation should be financially ruined by 
causes beyond their control. Reasonably 
priced insurance would permit people to start 
again after a disaster. 

‘Thank you for your continued support. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT I.. Drostn. 
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ELLENVILLE, N. Y., January 16, 1956. 
Honorable HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR: I am the wife of a 
very sick and totally disabled veteran. We 
live on the veterans pension and for all the 
years saved for a small home. This is all we 
have. Our home happens to be one of many 
situated on and by a mountain brook. This 
brook has been and is a threat to our homes 
and lives. 

Since last August 12 we were dangerously 
flooded twice. We live in constant fear and 
danger and our nerves are shot and hearts 
heavy. No person can live in fear every time 
a cloud shows in the skies. 

Permanent flood prevention is a necessity 
and has been for a long time. The expense of 
temporary relief which is just waste in our 
case, is a much higher expenditure as to 
something permanent which will not wash 
away with each flood that takes more and 
more of our land away and makes it more 
dangerous to live by. 

Please see that a permanent flood bill shall 
be enacted to make our lives and property 
safe. And it must be in the very near future, 
please. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. NATHAN LASKIN. 
ANGLO FABRICS Co., INC., 
New York, N. Y., September 20, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: I bave read with 
great interest that you were authorized to 
conduct Senate Banking Committee hear- 
ings on disaster insurance. 

Our mills are located in Webster, Mass. 
The disaster of the last flood was so severe, 
and we stood without any protection what- 
soever. Overnight thousands of people were 
jobless and homeless, and many lives were 
lost. Also, our mills were flooded with 
water 8 to 10 feet deep. 

Everybody realizes that something must be 
done in order to protect us from repetition 
of such happenings, and I therefore hope 
that you will succeed in your mission to es- 
tablish a system whereby we would, in the 
future, be able to insure ourselves against 
such disasters. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo Horx, President. 
FLUSHING, N. Y., August 23, 1955. 
Hon. Hesrert LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to you in the wake 
of the recent tragic flood disasters, because 
it has occurred to me—that our Government 
should sponsor some type of low cost disaster 
insurance—every year, somewhere in this 
country, disasters such as tornadoes, floods, 
hurricanes, and earthquakes - destroy and 
consume the life’s accumulations and health 
of thousands of hard working citizens, who 
have contributed to the wealth and pros- 
perity of all of us. 

Surely, when they are struck by such an 
awesome thing, it seems hardly fair that 
they should suffer the penalty of being wiped 
out, when the cost spread out over the en- 
tire country would be hardly noticeable. 

I'm sure that if you could sponsor such 
a plan in the legislative body, of which you 
are an honored Member, you would be per- 
forming a great service, and I’m sure it 
would be welcomed by all the people. 


Yours sincerely, 
Dr. LEONARD FRANK. 


Rye, N. Y., January 4, 1955. 
Re flood insurance. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: I must write to 
congratulate you on your introduction of a 
bill for a form of Federal flood insurance. I 
think you are doing the public a valuable 
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service. I was very close to being flooded out 
myself on October last. 

If you are not already familiar with insur- 
ance policies for small homeowners, I be- 
lieve many of us hold a “package” type “A” 
policy, which provides amongst other items, 
basic house insurance. There is also a type 
B policy, more expensive, but which has cer- 
tain additional coverages, including a so- 
called very limited claim for seepage. 

I hope, that when your bill is passed, it will 
be possible to obtain flood insurance under 
the policy type A so that small homeowners 
may be protected and that insurance com- 
panies cannot force type A holders to take out 
a higher cost type B policy before holders can 
secure flood insurance. Flood insurance un- 
der type A policy would seem possible as the 
reinsurance risk would be borne in some way 
by the Federal Government. 

A very happy and prosperous New Year to 
you and once again congratulations on your 
proposed bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. MICHAEL A, BIRD. 
SANFORD, N. C., December 29, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I regret that I did not get 
to attend the meeting you recently held in 
the city of Raleigh in connection with the 
disaster insurance question. 

I have for many years admired you and the 
positions you have taken on matters before 
the Senate and would have enjoyed meeting 
you personally. 

I am interested in disaster insurance at 
reasonable rates not only because I feel that 
the people who have invested their money 
to provide places for the people to have re- 
sorts to visit for rest and relaxation but for 
the benefit of the thousands who live near 
resorts and ocean fronts. 

One of my sons bought a small hotel at 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., and the first year of his 
ownership, hurricane Hazel struck at that 
beach and wrought havoc to much property. 

Last season hurricanes Connie and Dianne 
while not causing any physical damage did 
frighten away guests and caused cancellation 
of reservations in many instances. 

We conservatively estimate that we had 
a loss on this account of from $2,500 to 
$3,000, last season and it seems that this 
phase of the resort business should be pro- 
tected by some form of insurance at reason- 
able premiums. 

In our case we have our life savings in- 
vested and trying to pay for the property 
and facing the possibility of storms make 
life rather unpleasant at times. 

While this letter may sound as if based on 
a selfish basis I assure you that I am trying 
to speak for all the small owners of resort 
property and any others in need of this kind 
of protection. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to my 
two Senators both of whom I claim as good 
friends and I am sure that when a bill is 
submitted on this vital subject that it will 
receive the support of both gentlemen, 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
Rosert W. Vick. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., October 20, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. SENATOR: I have read that hear- 
ings on a plan for federally sponsored in- 
surance against floods and other disasters 
will soon commence. And since you are a 
member of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, I wish to stress the grave need 
for insurance against such disasters. You 
asserted in a television interview that the 
individual must be able to protect himself 
against such misfortunes. This could only 
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be accomplished if those hearings are a suc- 
cess. Therefore, I feel that you should give 
these hearings your full support as you have 
done previously. I am sure that you will 
have the interest of the people in mind when 
these hearings begin. 

I would appreciate any literature that may 
result from these hearings. Please place me 
on your general mailing list. 

Respectfully yours, 
Nunzio D. CAZZETTA. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., August 23, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. LEHMAN: As a member of the 
Ridgewood section of Queens County and one 
who has a summer home in the Poconos, I 
am extremely interested in the matter of 
flood insurance as a step forward to addi- 
tional protection to those who may be the 
victims of a casualty as occurred in our 
Northeastern States during the past few days. 
I have contacted a number of insurance com- 
panies who have advised me that they do 
not carry flood insurance or that the rates 
thereof are so prohibitive as to make it im- 
possible for owners to protect themselves. 

Under the circumstances I think it be- 
hooves our Government to do something to 
aid those who are unfortunate enough to 
lose their homes and in some cases, their 
lives, through an act of God of which they 
have no control. If our private insurance 
companies refuse to issue flood insurance 
except at prohibitive cost, then, I believe, a 
bill should be sponsored which would have 
the effect of allowing those who desired to do 
£0, to take out insurance with our Govern- 
ment so that if such a casualty should again 
happen, they would at least have the con- 
solation of receiving some compensation in 
return for their lost homes. 

During the past war we did have war-risk 
insurance sponsored by Congress and I feel 
that our Government should take the initia- 
tive in this instance of protecting owners 
along river banks against a repetition of such 
tragedies as we have witnessed during the 
past week. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN F. MIDDLEMISS. 


UNITED STATES PROGRAM FOR 
ATOMIC POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] and I made some comments on 
June 13, 1956, concerning a misleading 
advertisement by a group of power com- 
panies with reference to the status of 
the United States program for atomic 
power development. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a copy of a speech delivered by Edward 
R. Trapnell, of Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., 
which sets forth a more enlightened view 
toward the atomic power program. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PUBLIC RELATIONS CHALLENGE IN NuU- 
CLEAR POWER 

‘Next year, 1957, is the International Geo- 
physical Year, a time for concentrated exam- 
ination of our earthly environment. 

It’s a good idea, this hard look at our sur- 
roundings, and can well be applied to atomic 
energy, particularly the nuclear power busi- 
ness. 

We've lived in an atmosphere charged 
with expectancy for more than a decade. 
It might be well to take a look at where 
we are and where we are going. What is 
this challenge we've so glibly accepted? And 
what does it have to do with our business 
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of mass communication? Perhaps it would 
be well to try to get some perspective on 
ourselves as well as on the atom. 

The International Geophysical Year, with 
man-made satellites to be launched, is a 
reminder of a fabled examination of our 
world in an account often credited to Dr. 
Alvin Weinberg, Director of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory but attributed by him 
to the New York Times. I believe it came 
from England. It’s the pick of all the atomic 
fairy tales and folklore, which I have em- 
bellished a bit. 

It seems the Saturnalians, a very advanced 
people on some outer planet, had kept earth 
under observation for many years—using 
powerful radar-telescopes. Three unusual 
blips on their scopes in July and August 
of 1945 aroused their curiosity; the Earth- 
lings, they thought, must have made some 
terrible mistake fooling with energy mech- 
anisms. 

Enjoying a completely nuclear-energized 
economy, these people knew you could have 
accidents with nuclear power machines, 
They’d had plenty. But the phenomena ob- 
served on Earth indicated something more. 
Some of their scientists believed an actual 
nuclear explosion was theoretically possible, 
but it never occurred to them to try to make 
one. Besides, they didn’t know how. Wars 
were part of their prehistoric era, so there 
was little incentive to learn. 

An expedition to visit Earth was organized, 
staffed largely by specialists from the Satur- 
nalian utilities, but with some theoretical 
physicists and some social scientists. The 
head of the expedition was a cocial scientist. 

The mission, a quick but very broad in- 
spection of the United States, was success- 
fully completed, reports written, and plans 
made for the big presentation before the 
Saturnational Academy of Sciences and heads 
of government. The power people were a 
bit miffed because the social scientists took 
the best material—on grounds of its sociolog- 
ical significance. 

Now the Saturnalians had an acute sense 
of irony—but not humor. They seldom 
laughed. Everything was deadpan. Some 
of the reports were not quite complimentary 
to Earth, others were amusing. Minor re- 
ports were made first. One concerned the 
habit of the Earthlings of living in vertical 
cities but not leaving enough space between 
structures to get around, then compounding 
the error by using vehicles too big and too 
fast for the ground left in cities. 

A Saturnuclear energy distribution man 
told how this habit complicated the con- 
sumption of data collection system used by 

Instead of using the Saturnu- 
clear method of automatically assembling 
and recording consumption data—by carrier 
impulse from the customer’s meter—with 
electronic computation of bills, Earth utili- 
ties sent a man regularly to read each cus- 
tomer’s meter. Since the big vehicles were 
just in the way, of course, he had to walk. 
The speaker also chided Earth a bit for the 
system of annoying customers with bills 
instead of feeding the automatically punched 
tapes to the accounting machines at banks 
and letting the banks send receipts with 
periodic statements. No Saturnuclear cus- 
tomers were ever in arrears. 

He said some Earth companies appeared 
to consider the bills a good system of com- 
municating with customers, but he person- 
ally felt the open communication by a thing 
called advertising was better. The only 
trouble with this was that the companies 
sold the public on the advantages of elec- 
tricity, then the Government stepped in to 
deliver the stuff in competition. 

The Saturnallan utility man also reported 
that Earthlings were planning to use nuclear 
fuels, but it seemed a bit silly to him in 
view of the amazing resources of Earth to be 
described in the main report by the Chief 
of the expedition, 
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The Great Hall of the Saturnalian Academy 
was tensely silent as the Chief began. First, 
as a good politician, he reported the Satur- 
nalian Government had already launched a 
mining and exploration program, with guar- 
anteed prices and bonuses to encourage pros- 
pectors and vacationers to search their west- 
ern plateau for a special kind of ore found 
on Earth. They also agreed producers would 
not be subject to price controls. Senators 
from the concerned States nodded approval. 

“Earthlings.” he said, “do not worry about 
radioactivity from their great heat gener- 
ators. They have few health and safety 
inspectors. Powerplant builders do not have 
to get Government licenses to use fuel. 
Politics has no place in their decisions as 
to where to build powerplants, or when. The 
Government does not have to approve their 
plans. They build boilers with very inex- 
pensive materials. They do not have to ac- 
count for fuels by the fraction of a gram. 

“They have several wonderful materials 
which are very plentiful, so minutely radio- 
active the Earthlings pay no attention. 
These materials can be collected and dis- 
tributed to provide heat energy directly at 
the point of use. Necessary conditions are 
easily attained, whereby the reaction of these 
materials with the oxygen in their air causes 
a beautiful pyrotechnic pattern, in glowing 
colors, all at very low temperatures so that 
each family can have its own fire. These are 
indeed appealing materials, Earthlings call 
the solid form coal, which is best used in big 
installations, and the gaseous form, which 
is ideal for home consumption, they call 
simply gas.” 

He spoke at length about these resources 
citing other uses, pointing out that extracted 
products were used in medicines and flavor- 
ings, and a wide variety of chemicals, in- 
cluding those used in making “very thin 
fabrics which female Earthlings wear on their 
legs in a very attractive manner, but doubt- 
less with slight advantage otherwise.” 

Sometimes, you may wonder, as the Sat- 
urnalians did, why we Earthlings are making 
such a fuss over an energy source that is 
going to make life so complicated for us. 

Anyway, we are, and it will. And we have 
no choice in the matter. 

We are going to use nuclear fuels for no 
other reason than that we will need them. 
Our future depends on such a supplement 
to chemical energy sources. 

Nuclear fuels include anything that re- 
leases usable energy by changes in the hard 
central core of atoms, which we call the 
nucleus. We call the change fission, nuclear 
fission, when the nucleus is broken down— 
as with uranium—and fusion when two or 
more nuclei are combined. We can split, or 
fission, the nuclei of heavy atoms, and fuse, 
or combine, the nuclei of light atoms, such 
as hydrogen. So far, we've only done the 
latter under conditions in which the appa- 
ratus is destroyed, as in the so-called 
H-bomb. 

Nobody will ever measure or evaluate the 
trouble we've caused ourselves by going at 
these things backward. It’s as though we 
had learned to make TNT before we found 
other uses for oil. We should envy the 
Saturnalians. 

But we are on earth. We must live with 
the conditions we have created, now, in the 
midtwentieth century, in the United States 
of America. 

PUAA is the gathering place of the people 
who write the messages the Saturnallans 
admired, the people who in public media 
portray a great industry, the industry of 
supplying energy to the homes and hospitals 
and stores and factories of the Nation. Util- 
ity advertising people must have an appre- 
ciation of some of the foundations of the 
environment in which the distributors of 
energy, gas and electric, will be doing busi- 
ness from now on. 
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Most important of all the special condi- 
tions of this new environment is the fact 
that the Government, the Federal Govern- 
ment primarily, but State governments too, 
will be in the business with you. This stems 
from four basic factors which can’t be got 
around: 

The business involves the national de- 
fense; 

The business can involve the public health 
and safety; 

The business has been nourished on tax 
dollars; 

The business involves international trade 
and prestige. 

Now, with all these involyements, just 
what are we trying to do? 

We are trying to reap the benefits of this 
new salient—atomic energy—on the fron- 
tier of man’s knowledge. In the utilities 
business, we are trying to make practical use 
of the energy of the atom’s nucleus, and we 
are trying to realize its great promise in a 
manner which will not destroy or weaken 
the social and economic structure which we 
believe permits the maximum application of 
our talents and resources and the fullest 
development in freedom of our people, 

We start from the premise that we want to 
preserve and strengthen a free enterprise 
economy, not because of tradition, senti- 
ment, affection nor opportunity for gain, but 
for the simple reason we believe it can do a 
better job and provide basic guarantees and 
protections against the expansion of statism. 

This is not to say we want to escape the 
restraints. and corrective measures a free 
people may from time to time feel justified in 
applying through government to any seg- 
ment of their economic system. It is just 
that when we apply the powers of govern- 
ment in this way, we want to make sure we 
don’t use a tourniquet around the neck to 
stop a nosebleed, 

Electric companies have had the tourni- 
quet. The utilities business happens to be 
one which for a quarter of a century has been 
at the center of one of these political swirls 
of mixing the ends and the means, Now 
atomic energy offers a new and glamorous 
means to the end that the business of sup- 
plying energy in usuable form to the Nation 
shall be a function of Government, 

The Government got into the power busi- 
ness as the means—nay, even the by- 
product—of utilization and conservation of 
natural resources, and as a declared means of 
measuring the operations of a franchised 
industry with a yardstick which we now know 
is short by the length of tax advantages and 
access to the public credit. But getting the 
Government further into the power business 
is for some people today an end, not a 
means—the end is more public funds for 
power itself, not for development of resources 
or for the establishment of standards, dubi- 
ous or otherwise. 

The American people will reject such a 
proposition if they are given an opportunity, 
if they can see clearly that they don't have 
to take a heavy dose of further Government 
investment in the power business in order 
to get progress in atomic energy. 

But we will be certain to get such a dose if 
the electric industry fails in the obligation 
which it has properly taken on for the devel- 
opment of nuclear power, or if the industry 
can be made to appear to be letting down 
after an enthusiastic start, 

The start is impressive indeed. The elec- 
tric companies, with their supporting tech- 
nical services and equipment suppliers, have 
launched a program which will cost more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars and will 
provide nuclear-fueled generating capacity of 
a million kilowatts of electricity. 

These will be expensive kilowatts, costing 
half again as much at the best as kilowatts 
from new and modern plants using conven- 
tional fuels. With the difference, we are 
buying information and experience and 
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establishing a special new competence in that 
segment of industry which designs and 
builds the equipment and machinery of 
powerplants. It is an investment in Amer- 
ica’s future. 

The good start that has been made, how- 
ever, and the progress to be expected, may 
be something less than thrilling to the public 
in the light of promises made in seeking the 
opportunity through amendments in 1954 to 
the basic atomic energy law. Now, after a 
year of work, some of those promises can be 
made to appear almost gaudy, by people who 
want to make the case that atomic develop- 
ment under industry sponsorship in America 
is not going fast enough. 

If it is true that because of the engineering 
and materials problems the job is going to 
take longer than expected, how much better 
it would be to say so clearly and unmistak- 
ably. There is little profit to beating our 
breasts about free enterprise while the en- 
gineers are beating their brains out on the 


problems of translating laboratory scale tests 


into near profitmaking powerplants. 

There are, of course, problems other than 
the technical ones. The question we must 
ask ourselves is: Are they really holding us 
up—now? One of these, the problem of ade- 
quate liability insurance, has been clearly 
defined for the Federal legislators who, un- 
less other issues intervene, are now of a mind 
to respond precisely. But before it was 
cleared up—largely by Philip Sporn of Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric—there was clear indica- 
tion of the hazards in these nontechnical 
problems. The warning signal came during 
the record of hearings before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, an excerpt from 
which I want to read. 

Representative CHer Houtrterp of Cali- 
fornia was questioning an industry witness, 
Mr. Houtrretp is one of the most vigilant stu- 
dents of the national atomic-energy program 
and devotes a great deal of time to the work 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
probing with particular thoroughness, the 
many aspects of nuclear power development, 
He is impatient with arguments that addi- 
tional legislation is needed to further the 
industry program of nuclear power develop- 
ment. These same arguments may be heard 
as the reason for a Government program such 
as proposed in the Gore bill, hearings on 
which will doubtless follow next week’s 
scheduled sessions on the insurance prob- 
lem. The bill introduced by Senator ALBERT 
Gore of Tennessee provides for AEC to build 
six big plants throughout the United States, 
a type of program similar in many respects 
to that advocated by AEC Commissioner 
Thomas E. Murray. The warning is reflected 
in the following comment (p. 458 of pt. 2 
of the hearings on the development, growth, 
and state of the atomic-energy industry, 
84th Cong., 2d sess., testimony of March 5, 
1956): 

“Representative Horirretp. * * * We were 
told when we passed this act that private 
enterprise was ready to go, and all we had to 
do was to pass this act, and they were coming 
in and going to enthusiastically build up 
this great atomic industry. 

“Now you are telling us what a lot of us 
felt all along would be the case, that they 
were not ready to come in and take the risks 
of this uneconomic industry because it is an 
uneconomic industry, and we might as well 
face it at this time. So now we find out that 
this seems to be the drawback.” 

The discussion was at that time on the 
insurance problem. The witness was Fran- 
cis K. McCune, vice president of General 
Electric. 

Then Mr. Ho.trrerp said: “What other 
drawbacks are there? Assume the Govern- 
ment now takes over the function of private 
enterprise in guaranteeing you against in- 
dustrial accident hazards—assuming it does 
that, what is the next thing you are going 
to come in for? Are you going to come in 
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for guaranteed long-term contracts on plu- 
tonium at a stated price? Is that the next 
request that is going to come from private 
industry?” 

In announcing that hearings would be held 
on the proposed insurance legislation during 
the week of May 14, the committee also an- 
nounced that industry witnesses would also 
be asked to bring up any other problems 
which may be retarding nuclear power 
development. 

The Washington editor of a subscription 
news service called me about a week ago, 
with this question: 

“Say, what are the utilities trying to do? 
Things are getting all fouled up with talk 
about income taxes and holding company 
act and antitrust provisions and fuel prices, 
People are going to say the industry is drag- 
ging its feet, 80 we have to have a Govern- 
ment p 

This observation is from one man, but 
from a man who watches the goings on in 
Washington, who talks to a lot of people, 
and who sends information to a lot more. 

Now, when things like this are talked 
against the background of the Government’s 

primary concern with atomic energy—na- 
tional defense, the public health and safety, 
the Government's own investment, and in- 
ternational prestige—the possible result be- 
comes all too clear. 

The international situation is an impor- 
tant influence. There are many advocates 
for an expanded Government program of 
building powerplants in order to demon- 
strate for the world our competence in nu- 
clear fields and assure our place in world 
markets. 

All tied together, the facts and fancy, the 
economics and the politics, the technology 
and the legalism—all add up to these argu- 
ments for Government entry into the nu- 
clear power business: That privately spon- 
sored development is hung upon one prob- 
lem or another and Government action is 
required; that additional types of nuclear 
systems should be tested in large-scale 
plants built by the Government; that na- 
tional prestige demands a world-impressing 
demonstration which only the Government 
can put across; that we will lose world mar- 
kets if we fail to display a massive accom- 
plishment that provides experience for our 
manufacturers on a scale which only the 
Government can afford to back with dollars. 

Now, the utilities have as much stake in 
America’s world position in nuclear power 
as every other citizen—in a sense, much 
more, because the electric industry is con- 
tributing to it so heavily, and will continue 
to contribute. The industry has a right to 
be heard. 

We must recognize, however, that the 
same powerplants which fit central station 
requirements in America are not necessarily 
the types of plants which meet foreign 
requirements. We must also recognize that 
the Government has a real concern that 
American industry be ready to offer systems 
which will meet needs in other parts of the 
world. 

Furthermore, we acknowledge both the 
necessity and the propriety of Government 
stimulation and conduct of research and 
development which will bring nuclear power 
closer to the stage at which it can be worked 
into the economic structure in a manner 
which assures the whole Nation the fullest 
reward of its technological progress. It 
seems to me a primary job of the members 
of the PUAA to make clear that this can be 
done without putting AEC in the power 
business. 

This is the challenge. It is more than a 
public relations challenge. It is a challenge 
to industrial statesmanship. The leadership 
of the industry must encompass require- 
ments and considerations of the Nation far 
beyond the immediate, or even the long- 
range problems of the utilities industry, 
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The public relations challenge is equally 
broad. It is to make clear to the public the 
difference between the Government’s defin- 
able and proper role as stimulator and reg- 
ulator and the Government's pervasive and 
oblique role as purveyor of services. 

We can realize the great promise of atomic 
energy without extending statism, without 
building more of that centralism in Govern- 
ment from which there is no recourse. But 
we cannot do it without full recognition 
and practice of the obligations of corporate 
citizens in a free society, nor without abso- 
lute integrity in our communication with 
the public which controls our destiny. 

We can do it by taking the public into 
our confidence, by making sure that our 
customers, our employees, and our stock- 
holders understand the real problems and 
the real issues, and that we continue to 
demonstrate for the whole public—making 
sure the public has at the same time an 
opportunity to understand and evaluate— 
the aggressive and unstinting pursuit by 
the electric companies of the objectives 
which we in the utilities business have 
helped the American people define. 

Atomic energy, nuclear energy, nuclear 
power, whatever you want to call the har- 
nessing of the energies which hold the 
nuclei of all matter together, has two edges 
to its peacetime application, edges no less 
sharp in their way but somewhat less visible 
than the oft-noted double edge of peace and 
war. In our peacetime exploitation of the 
new energy source, we can strengthen and 
improve the system of free enterprise, by 
the utility industry’s contribution to it, or 
we can puncture and weaken that system, 
with the utilities at the point of the punc- 
ture. 

The American people cannot be expected 
to make the distinction unless they have two 
things which are within our power to give 
them: First, ample evidence that the Na- 
tion’s energy suppliers are aggressively doing 
their part to develop and apply a resource 
important to the Nation’s future; and, sec- 
ond, ample information by which to distin- 
guish between the advancement of atomic 
energy development on the one hand, and 
on the other, the expansion of government 
in the field of supplying energy to our people. 

Stated another way, we have the job of 
seeing to it that the American people know 
and understand the job the utility industry 
is doing in the nuclear power field, that they 
appreciate the scope in dollars and man- 
power effort as well as the technical diffi- 
culties of the industry program, and finally 
that they are sufficiently well informed to 
demand a government program of clearly 
defined objectives to meet an intelligently 
established national requirement. 

Here is the challenge in nuclear power. If 
we have any skill in the field of communi- 
cation with the public, this is the time to 
apply it. Policy and purpose are defined in 
the Atomic Energy Act, for all programs and 
for all the people in the business, to pro- 
mote peace, improve the general welfare, in- 
crease the standard of living, and strengthen 
free competition in private enterprise.” 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR ANNUAL 
ASSESSMENT WORK ON CERTAIN 
UNPATENTED MINING CLAIMS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday the Senate passed Cal- 
endar No. 2386, S. 3773, to provide for 
an extension of time during which an- 
nual assessment work on unpatented 
mining claims may be made, and for 
other purposes. On the same day the 
other body passed an identical bill, H. R. 
10872. The Senate measure was spon- 
sored by the distinguished and able 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 
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However, since time is of the essence, 
and since the measure must be signed 
and become a law by July 1, if it is to 
accomplish its purpose, the Senator 
from South Dakota has graciously con- 
sented that the House bill should be the 
one to become law. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be laid before the Senate, House 
bill 10872 and that that measure be con- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a bill com- 
ing over from the House of Representa- 
tives, namely, House bill 10872, which 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
10872) to provide for extension of the 
time during which annual assessment 
work on unpatented mining claims vali- 
dated under section 2 of the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1955, may be made, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate reconsider the vote by which Sen- 
ate bill 3773 was passed yesterday, and 
that further consideration of the bill be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CERTAIN RA- 
DIO COMMUNICATIONS IN THE 
ANTARCTIC 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in the 
June 11, 1956, issue of the Washington 
Star there appeared an intriguing ar- 
ticle relative to the establishment of 
radio communications between the Ant- 
arctic team of the United States at Little 
America and the similar Russian expe- 
dition on the Knox Coast in the Ant- 
arctic. Both of these parties are carry- 
ing out scientific missions in Antarctica 
as a part of the important worldwide 
program for the International Geophysi- 
cal Year. I feel that this article will be 
of great interest to Members of Congress 
and to other citizens for the following 
reasons: 

First. It indicates clearly that our own 
mission at Little America has established 
cordial radio contact with the Russian 
IGY station on the Knox Coast and is 
exchanging information, especially rela- 
tive to weather, thus developing a new 
basis of friendly contact with the Rus- 
sians which may throw additional light 
on the numerous contacts in other fields 
of activity which are resulting from the 
changed policy of the Kremlin. This 
new chain of communications that is 
established and operating in the far off 
Antarctic on a mutually helpful basis 
between the representatives of our Na- 
tion and those of Russia affords one 
other instance of an apparently more 
cooperative attitude which has not here- 
tofore existed on the part of Russia since 
World War II. 
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Second. I am of course pleased to note 
from this article that the young officer 
who is acting as translator for the Rus- 
sian messages, Lt. (jg) Wesley H. Seay, 
United States Navy, is from Chipley in 
the State of Florida, a fact which I am 
sure will be of interest and pride to the 
people of our State. 

Third. I feel that the principal effect 
of this article should be to create added 
and merited interest in “Operation 
Deepfreeze” which is a logical develop- 
ment from the long continued and vital 
services rendered by Adm. Richard E. 
Byrd, United States Navy, brother of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, through his difficult and danger- 
ous explorations and expeditions in the 
Antarctic. I strongly feel that the pres- 
ent activities of “Operation Deepfreeze” 
cannot help but create greater under- 
standing among our people of the im- 
portance of Antarctica to us and of our 
vital need to protect our interests there 
which have been created by the invalu- 
able activities of Admiral Byrd and his 
associates. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Washing- 
ton Star may be printed in full in the 
Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED States, SOVIET ANTARCTIC TEAMS GET 
REAL CHUMMY VIA RADIO 

Americans and Russians are extending the 
mittened hand of friendship down in the 
Antarctic, where you can't have too many 

als. 
p The latest newsletter published here by the 
rear echelon of Operation Deepfreeze in- 
cluded the following item: 

“LITTLE AMERICA, May 26.—This base has 
established radio contact with the Russian 
IGY station on the Knox Coast. 

“An exchange of information, especially 
weather, was requested by both parties. The 
message was received from the Russians, 
which also extended best wishes to Rear 
Admiral Byrd, Rear Admiral Dufek, and 
Commander Whitney, Little America base 
commander. 

“Lt. (jg.) Wesley H. Seay, United States 
Navy, of Chipley, Fla., acted as translator for 
Russian messages, since he is able to con- 
verse in that language. Visits from Ameri- 
can and Russian stations by representative 
groups have been suggested.” 


THE UNWARRANTED ATTACK ON 
THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion was shocked when it learned of the 
unwarranted attack on the Supreme 
Court and on the Chief Justice and other 
members of the Court. 

I do not propose to discuss the political 
implications of the colloquy between my 
colleagues at this time and it certainly is 
not my purpose to drag the Chief Justice 
or the other members of the Court who 
have been charged with following the 
Communist Party line, into the field of 
partisan politics. 

To disagree and to attack publicly the 
decisions of the Supreme Court is the 
prerogative of every American as well as 
of the Members of the Senate, but to 
besmirch their persons and to smear 
with communism the motives which 
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guided the members of the Court in 
making their decisions is, to me, un- 
pardonable. 

The Supreme Court needs no defense 
and to charge its present members with 
incompetency, irresponsibility and left- 
wingism is sheer idiocy and would not 
be worthy of comment were the practice 
not so dangerous and threatening to one 
of the branches of our Government. 

The Chief Justice needs no defense. 

His life and record are known to every 
living American. In fact, most Ameri- 
cans love him and consider his appoint- 
ment the foremost achievement of the 
Eisenhower administration. 
I know him to be a kindly, unassum- 
ing and friendly person. He is an out- 
standing administrator, a competent, 
brilliant and humane jurist. The Chief 
Justice has served his country and his 
State with outstanding success. 

To vilify Chief Justice Warren is gut- 
ter politics and is unworthy of those who 
perpetrated it. Had they paused to ex- 
amine his record as district attorney for 
18 years in Alameda, Calif., and as at- 
torney general of his State, during which 
time he attacked the Communists when 
it was unpopular to do so, even these 
men would have been convinced that in 
him we have no follower of the party 
line. The State of California has not 
forgotten his prosecution of the brutal 
S. S. Lobos case against the violent op- 
position of Harry Bridges whose power 
on the west coast was, at that time, at 
its highest. 

The brilliant record, the patriotism, 
the Americanism of our former col- 
league, Justice Hugo Black of Alabama, 
can be questioned by no one, Iam proud 
to call him a friend and I decry attacks 
on his person. 

It cannot be said that Justice Black is 
dependent upon northern votes or upon 
city votes. He has made a great Su- 
preme Court Justice. 

For this action I apologize to the Chief 
Justice and to his family and to the other 
members of the Court and their families 
who have been vilified. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled “The Supreme 
Court Ends a Busy Term, Draws a Heavy 
Fire,” published in a recent issue of Time 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Supreme COURT ENDS A Busy TERM, 

Draws A HEAVY FIRE 

“Our judges are not monks or scientists, 
but participants in the living stream of our 
national life, steering the law between the 
dangers of rigidity on the one hand and of 
formlessness on the other. Our system faces 
no theoretical dilemma but a single con- 
tinuous problem: how to apply to ever- 
changing conditions the never-changing 
principles of freedom.” (Chief Justice Earl 
Warren in Fortune (1955) .) 

Earl Warren has gained weight since he 
left California. His hair is whiter, softer and 
fluffer, and a benign fullness has smoothed 
from his face all the small pinches of arro- 
gance that led California political rivais to 
dub him the Earl of Warren. He loves the 
Supreme Court, presides over its sessions, 
both public and private, with easy skill. The 
eight associate justices love Warren, and un- 
der his influence work together as rarely be- 


duplicated Federal law, 
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fore. But by last week, when Warren and his 
colleagues put their robes in mothballs after 
one of the busiest terms in history, the 
United States Supreme Court was under its 
heaviest fire in a decade. The charges: that 
in steering the law between rigidity and 
formlessness, Chief Justice Earl Warren has 
plotted a deliberate course to the left, with 
far more emphasis on ever-changing condi- 
tions than on never-changing principles, 
A NAGGING SENSE 


Behind much of the criticism lies the re- 
sentment of southern lawyers and laymen 
over the desegregation decision and the rul- 
ings that implemented it. But all the con- 
cern is not southern; many thoughtful ob- 
servers who are devoutly on the side of 
desegregation are nagged by a feeling that 
the decision, as written by Warren, smacked 
more of a sociological treatise than a legal 
document. They believe they see the same 
signs in other principal Supreme Court opin- 
ions of the last term. Items: 

In tossing out the conviction of Pennsyl- 
vania Communist Leader Steve Nelson, the 
Supreme Court held that the Smith Act of 
1940 preempted the antisedition laws passed 
by the States, and that that was the intent 
of Congress. But Virginia’s Democratic 
Representative Howarp SmirxH, author of the 
Smith Act, said flatly that Congress had no 
intention of writing off the State sedition 
laws. The Smith Act comes under title 18 
of the Criminal Code, which also provides 
that “nothing in this title shall be held to 
take away or impair the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the several States under the laws 
thereof.” 

The Supreme Court ordered Brooklyn Col- 
lege to reinstate Prof. Harry Slochower, who 
had been a prickly, evasive, smart-aleck wit- 
ness as he pleaded the fifth amendment 
before the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. The Court ruling invalidated a New 
York City charter requirement for automatic 
dismissal of any city employee the 
fifth. Justice John Marshall Harlan, dis- 
senting, wrote that the Court majority had 
“unduly circumscribed the power of the 
State to insure the qualifications of its 


teachers.“ 


States righters were alarmed and angered 
by a Supreme Court decision holding that 
the Railway Labor Act overrode State right- 
to-work laws in the case of railroad em- 
ployees. 

A Supreme Court majority ruled that Wis- 
consin had a right to halt a prolonged, vio- 
lence-ridden strike against the Kohler Co., 
a plumbing-equipment firm. But Warren, 
Black, and Douglas dissented vigorously. 
Arguing that the Wisconsin fair labor statute 
Justice Douglas 
wrote that the overlapping of remedies was 
“pregnant with potentialities of clashes and 
conflicts“ and that the Court majority was 
opening the door “to unseemly conflicts be- 
tween State and Federal agencies.” 

A Supreme Court majority did hold that 
Cutter Laboratories of California had the 
just cause required by its union contract for 
firing a Communist woman employee. But 
Justice William Douglas, bitterly dissenting, 
argued in effect that the Communists are 
simply another political party and that an 
employee might just as weil be dismissed for 
being a Republican. The dissent came de- 
spite the clear judgment of Congress, as ex- 
pressed in specific legislation, that the Com- 
munists form a conspiracy, not a political 
party. And joining in the Douglas dissent 
were Justice Hugo Black and Chief Justice 
Warren. 

Warren, 65, Douglas, 57, and Black, 70, are 
the Supreme Court's liberal leaders. On the 
opposite side in case after case are egg-bald 
Stanley Reed, 71, dour Sherman Minton, 65, 
and imperturbable Harold Burton, 67, the 
Court’s conservatives. The swing men are 
Felix Frankfurter, 73, Tom Clark, 56, and 
John Marshall Harlan, 57. Frankfurter, the 
perky sparrow, brilliant but baffling, is still 
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disliked by many conservatives who orig- 
inally fought his appointment, and is now 
distrusted by many liberals who feel he has 
betrayed them. As a general rule, he would 
rather decide a case on statutory law or a 
legal technicality than on a basic constitu- 
tional issue. Tom Clark, still trying to live 
down his name as Truman’s most 
patent political appointee, tends (with some 
notable exceptions) to follow the lead of the 
Chief Justice, whether it be Fred Vinson or 
Vinson's successor, Earl Warren. Harlan, a 
lawyer's lawyer, has broader previous experi- 
ence at the bar and the bench than any of 
his colleagues, but he is the Court’s newest 
member and his way has not been clearly 
charted, 
NINE DIFFERENT GUYS 


Chief Justice Vinson, questioned about 
dissents in the Court, once exploded. “Look, 
these are nine guys, all with some reputation, 
ability, and confidence in themselves. If 
any Chief Justice can knock their heads to- 
gether and get unanimity, he’s better than 
I am.” Earl Warren, by persuasion rather 
than head-knocking, won unanimity in all 
the desegregation decisions. And it is in 
testament to his skill and effectiveness as 
Chief Justice that his will and his liberal 
bent have come to dominate the Supreme 
Court over the last year. 

Warren's unfailing warmth and gracious- 
ness have capitivated his colleagues. “The 
Chief,” glows Justice Bill Douglas, “is mag- 
nificent.” Hugo Black and Felix Frank- 
furter have used almost the same words. 
Says Harold Willey, who is retiring after 
almost 30 years as court clerk: “I’ve never 
seen the atmosphere so good as it is under 
Warren. He doesn’t make the mistake of 
trying to compete with the old hands on the 
fine points of constitutional law. He doesn't 
have to be a scholar; he gets by on common 
sense and the ability to make people like 
him.” 

But Warren is more than a judicial glad- 
hander; he is a top administrator (he has 
changed schedules, e. g., by switching con- 
ference day from Saturday to Friday, so as 
to permit the Court to handle more work 
with less effort) with a remarkable memory 
and grasp of essential facts. One Federal 
judge says that Warren recently recalled 
“out of the blue” all the relevant details of 
the judge’s 10-year-old report on whether 
there should be uniform procedure for ad- 
mitting lawyers to practice in Federal courts. 
When presiding over the annual Judicial 
Conference (which handles administrative 
business for the Federal court system), War- 
ren is a pleasant contrast to his predecessors. 

Chief Justice Harlan Stone was peremp- 
tory, cutting off judges before they were able 
to make their points. Chief Justice Vinson 
was passive; he had no agenda and simply 
slumped down in his chair while garrulous 
judges wasted the time of the conference, 
Earl Warren is neither peremptory nor pas- 
sive. When a judge begins to ramble, War- 
ren is likely to break in with the graciously 
smiling remark: “Now, Judge, doesn't your 
argument come down to these four points?” 
He lists the points tersely and with unerring 
accuracy. The judge nods bemiusedly, and 
Warren turns briskly to the next speaker. 

TO STEER OR BE STEERED? 

Such qualities are invaluable to Warren in 
the Supreme Court conference room, where 
the real work of the Court is done and where 
Warren has the key privileges of opening 
discussion on all cases and of assigning the 
writers of majority opinions (when he him- 
self is in the majority). They are the quali- 
ties that have enabled Earl Warren to make 
such an imprint on the Supreme Court and 
all its work. And that imprint is the reason 
that critics, when blaming the Court for its 
1956 record, point specifically to Earl Warren, 

More than 70 bills now before the Congress 
are aimed at whittling down the power of 
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what their backers consider a runaway Court. 
Example: last week the Senate Judiciary 
Committee approved a bill to prevent the 
Supreme Court from interpreting any Fed- 
eral law as overriding any State law unless 
the act of Congress “contains an express pro- 
vision to that effect.” 

Most of the attacks on the Supreme Court 
are emotional instead of cerebral. Most of 
the seventy-odd congressional bills are bad 
ones, with little likelihood of passage in the 
foreseeable future. But the widespread reac- 
tion against the Court’s use as a social in- 
strument is a clear and present danger. It is 
the risk that Earl Warren assumes when he 
views his role as “steering the law” rather 
than being steered by it. 


REQUEST FOR AUTHORIZATION FOR 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE MEETING 
DURING TODAY’S SESSION OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, plans have been made for the Ju- 
diciary Committee to hold a meeting to- 
day to take action on a nomination. 
The members of the committee hoped 
they would be able to vote before 4:30 
p. m.; and their meeting was scheduled 
before the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment regarding the mutual security bill 
was entered into. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Judiciary 
Committee may meet today during the 
session of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, when the Judiciary Com- 
mittee set the time for its session this 
afternoon, we did not know about the 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
now has been entered into in regard to 
the mutual security bill. I am a member 
of the Judiciary Committee, and am very 
much interested in a nomination which 
is pending before it. Therefore, at this 
time I must object to the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

Is there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is closed, and the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


MODIFICATION OF UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT AGREEMENT—MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
effective time for the limitation of debate 
on the unfinished business be moved from 
3 o'clock p. m. this afternoon to 3:30; 
and I further ask unanimous consent 
that during the next 30 minutes the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 2388, H. R. 9893, the military 
construction authorization bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, am I to un- 
derstand that not more than 30 min- 
utes will be devoted to the consideration 
of H. R. 9893? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. If more time is required, the bill 
simply will have to be laid aside. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will I still retain 
the floor? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly. 
This action is taken, Mr. President, with 
the understanding that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] will have the 
floor immediately after the considera- 
tion of Calendar 2388, H. R. 9893, shall 
have been concluded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from Texas? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Chair lays before the Senate 
Calendar No. 2388, H. R. 9893, which will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
9893) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Armed Services with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, con- 
verting, rehabilitating, or installing perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities and 
equipment, for the following projects: 

Inside the United States 
Technical Services Facilities 
(Ordnance Corps) 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.: Training 
and storage facilities, $147,000. 

Jet Propulsion Laboratory (California In- 
stitute of Technology), California: Research 
and development facility, $143,000. 

Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Colo.: Mainte- 
nance facility, $2,142,000. 

Seneca Ordnance Depot, N. Y.: Utilities, 
$88,000. 

Umatilla Ordnance Depot, Oreg.: Storage 
facilities, $258,000. 

Redstone Arsenal, Ala.: Maintenance facil- 
ities, training facilities, family housing and 
utilities, $6,159,000. 

White Sands Proving Grounds, N. Mex.: 
Utilities, $693,000. 


(Quartermaster Corps) 

Atlanta General Depot, Ga.: Operational 
facilities and maintenance facilities, 
$832,000. 

Columbia Quartermaster Center, S. C.: Ad- 
ministrative facility, $98,000. 

Fort Worth General Depot, Tex.: Opera- 
tional facilities, maintenance facilities, land 
acquisition, and utilities, $1,285,000. 

New Cumberland General Depot, Pa.: 
Maintenance facilities, $631,000. 

Sharpe General Depot, Calif.: Maintenance 
facilities, $655,000. 

(Chemical Corps) 

Army Chemical Center, Md.: Troop hous- 
ing, community facility, and operational fa- 
cility, $889,000. 

Camp Detrick, Md.: Storage facilities and 
utilities, $913,000. 

Dugway Proving Ground, Utah: Research 
and development facilities and utilities, 
$867 


(Signal Corps) 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz.: housing, 
maintenance facilities, storage facilities, ad- 
ministrative facility, and utilities, $6,856,000. 


June 28 


(Corps of Engineers) 

Fort Belvoir, Va.: Storage facility, training 
facility, operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, research and development facilities, 
and utilities, $492,000. 

(Transportation Corps) 

Fort Eustis, Va.: Operational facility, 
maintenance facility, and utilities, $1,231,000. 
(Medical Corps) 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center, District 
of Columbia: Research and development fa- 
cility and community facility, $4,209,000. 

Field Forces Facilities 
(Pirst Army area) 

Fort Devens (Camp Wellfleet), Mass.: Land 
acquisition, $302,000. 

Fort Dix, N. J.: Training facility, $54,000. 


Oswego, N. Y.: Training facilities and land 
acquisition, $583,000. 


Fort Totten, N. Y.: Troop housing, stor- 
age facilities, and utilities, $1,212,000. 
(Second Army area) 
Fort Knox, Ky.: Maintenance facilities, and 
community facilities, $1,698,000. 
Fort George G. Meade, Md.: Operational 


facilities, maintenance facilities, medical 
facility, troop housing, and utilities, 
$5,885,000. 


South Park Military Reservation, Pa.: Ad- 
ministrative facility, storage facilities, and 
utilities, $190,000. 

(Third Army area) 

Fort Benning, Ga.: Administrative facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, communications 
facilities, and community facilities, $422,000. 

Fort Bragg, N. C.: Administrative facilities, 
operational facility, and utilities, $645,000. 

Charlotte Armed Forces Induction Station, 
N. C.: Administrative facility, $302,000. 

Fort McClellan, Ala.: Troop housing, train- 
ing facility, and community facility, $397,000, 

Fort Rucker, Ala.: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, training facilities, 
storage facilities, administrative facilities, 
trailer site facilities, land acquisition, and 
utilities, $7,300,000. 


(Fourth Army area) 


Fort Bliss, Tex.: Training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing, community facilities, and 
utilities, $5,301,000. 

Fort Hood, Tex.: Community facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and storage facilities, 
$2,457,000. 

Fort Sill, Okla.: Training facilities, $4,- 
173,000. 

(Fifth Army area) 


Fort Carson, Colo.: Storage facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, troop housing, train- 
ing facilities, and land acquisition, $3,253,000, 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.: Troop hous- 
ing, $140,000. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: Communications 
facilities and troop housing, $1,092,000. 

Fort Riley, Kans.: Administrative facilities, 
community facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $1,519,000. 

St. Louis Support Center, Mo.: Administra- 
tive facility, $3,346,000. 


(Sixth Army area) 


Fort Lewis, Wash.: Community facilities, 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
family housing, and utilities, $3,022,000. 

Fort Ord, Calif.: Maintenance facility and 
community facility, $223,000. 

United States Disciplinary Barracks, Calif.: 
Community facility, $197,000. 

Yuma Test Station, Ariz.: Troop housing, 
research and development facility, and stor- 
age facility, $1,520,000. 


(Military District of Washington) 


Fort McNair, D. C.: Academic facilities, 
$4,111,000, 


1956 


(Armed Forces Special Weapons Project) 
Various installations: Utilities, $478,000. 
(Tactical Site Support Facilities) 

Various locations: Administrative facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, storage facili- 
ties, and land acquisition, $8,506,000. 

Outside the United States 
(Alaskan area) 

Ladd Air Force Base: Troop housing and 
maintenance facilities, $1,688,000. 

Fort Richardson: Storage facilities, $2,- 
333,000. 

Whittier: Storage facilities and training 
facilities, $2,849,000. 

Wildwood Station (Kenai): Storage facil- 
ity, $352,000. 


(Far East Command Area) 


Okinawa: Storage facilities, operational 
facilities, maintenance facilities, medical 
facilities, and utilities, $540,000. 

Korea: Maintenance facilities, storage 
facilities, port facilities, community facil- 
ities, improvements to buildings and util- 
ities, $6,000,000. 


(Pacific Command Area) 


` Alimanu Military Reservation, 
Land acquisition, $143,000. 
Helemano, Hawaii: Community facility, 
land acquisition and utilities, $136,000. 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii: Family hous- 
ing and land acquisition, $2,668,000. 


(Caribbean Command Area) 


Panama Canal Zone: Sewage disposal sys- 
tem for Army, Navy, and Air Force facilities, 
$1,060,000. 


(United States Army, Europe) 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, community facilities, 
facilities, training facilities, admin- 
istrative facilities, medical facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $17,994,000. 

Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop classified military in- 
stallations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities and equip- 
ment, in a total amount of 6200, 788.000. 

Sec. 103. (a) Public Law 161, 84th Congress 
is amended with respect to Fort Jay, N. 
T., under the heading “Continental 
United States” and subheadings “Field Forces 
Facilities (First Army Area)” in section 101, 
by striking out “$731,000” and inserting in 
place thereof 61.081.000“, and in clause (1) 
of section 502, by striking out “$224,927,000” 
and “533,904,000” and inserting in piace 
thereof 8225. 277,000“ and “$534,254,000", 
respectively. 

(b) So much of section 401 of Public Law 
534, 83d Congress, as reads “Adak Station, 
Alaska: Operational Facilities (including 
troop housing), $70,000" is amended to read 
“Adak Station, Alaska: Operational facilities 
(including troop housing), $180,000" and 
clause (4) of section 502 thereof is amended 
by striking the figure “$462,600” and insert- 
ing in place thereof “$572,600”. 

Sec. 104. The Secretary of the Army shall 
make all necessary studies, by contract or 
otherwise, to determine an appropriate site 
for the relocation of the San Jacinto Ord- 
nance Depot, Tex.; such studies to be com- 
pleted by January 31, 1957. Expenditures 
of $25,000 out of appropriations available 
to the Department of the Army is authorized 
for such studies. 


TITLE II 
Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
ment or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
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utilities and equipment, for the following 
projects: 

Inside the United States 

Shipyard Facilities 

Naval shipyard, Boston, Mass.: Replace- 
ment of pier, and plans and specifications 
for drydock facilities, $7,332. 

Naval shipyard, Charleston, S. C.: Dredg- 
ing equipment, $148,000. 

Naval minecraft base, Charleston, S. C.: 
Operational facilities, personnel facilities, 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
storage facilities, community facilities, secu- 
rity facilities, and utilities, $7,902,000. 

Naval shipyard, Long Beach, Calif.: Facil- 
ities for remedying effects of ground sub- 
sidence and waterfront facilities, $5,984,000. 

Navy underwater sound laboratory, New 
London, Conn.: Research and development 
facilities and land acquisition, $304,000. 

Harbor defense base, Norfolk, Va.: 
sonnel facilities, $300,000. 

Naval shipyard, Norfolk, Va.: Utilities and 
land acquisition, $244,000. 

Navy mine defense laboratory, Panama 
City, Fla.: Medical facilities, $84,000. 

Naval shipyard, San Francisco, Calif.: 
Plans and specifications for drydock facili- 
ties, $1,300,000. 

Naval industrial reserve shipyard, Tampa, 
Fia.: Land acquisition, $200,000. 


Fleet Base Facilities 


Naval station, Key West, Fla.: Utilities, 
$927,000. 

Naval station, Long Beach, Calif.: Water- 
front facilities, $2,256,000. 

Naval station, New Orleans, La.: Utilities, 
$226,000. 

Naval station, Newport, R. L: Waterfront 
facilities, personnel facilities, community fa- 
cilities and utilities, $11,672,000. 

Naval station, Norfolk, Va.: Personnel fa- 
cilities, $2,844,000. 

Naval station, Orange, Tex.: Flood-protec- 
tion facilities, including land acquisition, 
$265,000. 


Per- 


Aviation Facilities 
(Naval air training stations) 

Naval auxiliary landing field, Alice-Orange 
Grove, Tex.: Airfield pavements, $2,242,000. 

Naval auxiliary air station, Chase Field, 
Tex.: Personnel facilities, operational facili- 
ties, community facilities, station and air- 
craft maintenance facilities, and utilities, 
$2,247,000. 

Naval air station, Glynco, Ga.: Airfield 
pavements, personnel facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, training facilities, 
fuel pipeline and storage facilities, and land 
acquisition, $4,003,000. 

Naval auxiliary air station, Kingsville, Tex.: 
Personnel facilities, training facilities, air- 
craft maintenance facilities, community fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $2,610,000. 

Naval air station, Memphis, Tenn.: Fuel 
storage facilities and aircraft maintenance 
facilities, $511,000. 

Naval auxiliary air station, Meridian, Miss.: 
Site preparation, utilities, plans and specifi- 
cations for jet aircraft training facilities, 
and land acquisition, $8,231,000. 

Naval air station, Pensacola, Fla.: Com- 
munity facilities and plans and specifications 
for waterfront facilities, $347,000. 

Naval auxiliary air station, Whiting Field, 
Fla.: Land acquisition, $13,000. 

(Fleet support air stations) 

Naval air station, Alameda, Calif.: Aircraft 
maintenance facilities, $2,675,000. 

Naval air station, Atlantic City, N. J.: 
Navigational aids and land acquisition, 
$421,000. 

Naval auxiliary air station, Brown Field, 
Calif.: Personnel facilities and utilities, 
$778,000. 

Naval air station, Brunswick, Maine: Per- 
sonnel facilities, airfield pavements, station 
maintenance facilities, community facilities, 
and storage facilities, $3,738,000. 
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Naval air station, Cecil Field, Fla.: Air- 
craft maintenance facilities, personnel facili- 
ties, storage facilities, operational facilities, 
training facilities, community facilities, and 
utilities, $4,052,000. 

Naval air station, Chincoteague, Va.: Air- 
craft maintenance facilities, $170,000. 

Naval auxiliary air station, Edenton, N. C.: 
Aircraft and station maintenance facilities, 
airfield pavements, fuel dispensing facilities, 
operational facilities, administrative facili- 
ties, personnel facilities, communications fa- 
cilities, community facilities, and utilities, 
$13,926,000. 

Naval auxiliary air station, El Centro, 
Calif.: Aircraft maintenance facilities, and 
land acquisition including not to exceed 
$600,000 to be paid to Imperial County, Calif., 
to partially defray the county's cost in relo- 
cating the Niland-Blythe Road, $831,000. 

Naval auxiliary air station, Fallon, Nev.: 
Training facilities, aircraft maintenance fa- 
cilities, community facilities, and land ac- 
quisition, $8,304,000. 

Naval air facility, Harvey Point, N. C.: Air- 
field pavements, waterfront facilities, fuel 
storage and dispensing facilities, naviga- 
tional aids, aircraft and station maintenance 
facilities, utilities, and land acquisition, 
$6 million. 

Naval air station, Jacksonville, Fla.: Navi- 
gational aids, operational facilities, and land 
acquisition, $2,380,000. 

Naval air station, Key West, Fla.: Aircraft 
maintenance facilities, $170,000. 

Naval air station, Lemoore, Calif.: Plans 
and specifications for development of mas- 
ter jet aircraft facilities, and land acquisi- 
tion, $10,089,000. 

Naval air station, Miramar, Calif.: Per- 
sonnel facilities, operational facilities, train- 
ing facilities, ordnance facilities, land ac- 
quisition, and obstruction removal for flight 
clearance, $8,835,000, 

Naval air station, Moffett Field, Calif.: 
Land acquisition, $89,000. 

Naval air station, Norfolk, Va.: Aircraft 
maintenance facilities, $170,000. 

Naval air station, North Island, San Diego, 
Calif.: Airfield pavements, ordnance and am- 
munition storage facilities, aircraft mainte- 
nance facilities, waterfront facilities, opera- 
tional facilities, navigational aids, and land 
acquisition, $13,072,000. 

Naval air station, Oceana, Va.: Aircraft 
maintenance facilities, personnel facilities, 
operational facilities, community facilities, 
training facilities, ordnance facilities, open 
storage facilities, security facilities, utilities, 
and relocaton of Coast Guard facilities, 
$5,286,000. 

Naval air station, Quonset Point, R. I.: 
Aircraft maintenance facilities, and naviga- 
tional aids, $2,753,000. 

Naval auxiliary air station, Sanford, Fla.: 
Aircraft maintenance facilities, airfield pave- 
ments, personnel facilities, and utilities, 
$6,926,000. 

Naval air station: Whidbey Island, Wash.: 
Utilities, $149,000. 

(Marine Corps air stations) 

Marine Corps auxiliary air station, Beau- 
fort, S. C.: Aircraft and station maintenance 
facilities, administrative facilities, medical 
facilities, personnel facilities, training fa- 
cilities, operational facilities, covered and 
cold storage facilities, community facilities, 
fuel dispensing facilities, and utilities, $17,- 
384,000. 

Marine Corps air station, Cherry Point, N. 
C.: Aircraft maintenance facilities, $170,000. 

Marine Corps air station, El Toro, Calif.: 
Aircraft maintenance facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, airfield pavements, storage 
facilities, ammunition storage facilities, 
medical facilities, training facilities, person- 
nel facilities, operational facilities, and utili- 
ties, $6,863,000. 

Marine Corps auxiliary air station, Mo- 
jave, Calif.: Aircraft maintenance facilities, 
airfield pavements, personnel facilities, 
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training facilities, community facilities, fuel 
storage and dispensing facilities, land ac- 
quisition, and utilities, $12,556,000. 


(Special purpose air stations) 

Naval air development center, Johnsville, 
Pa.: Plans and specifications for research and 
development facilities, $693,000. 

Naval air station, Lakehurst, N. J.: Re- 
search and development facilities and equip- 
ment maintenance facilities, $6,438,000. 

Naval air station, Patuxent River, Md.: 
Aircraft maintenance facilities and research 
and development facilities, $475,000. 

Naval air missile test center, Point Mugu, 
Calif.: Waterfront facilities, fuel dispensing 
facilities, aircraft maintenance facilities, and 
community facilities, $1,682,000. 

Naval air turbine test station, Trenton, 
N. J.: Research and development facilities, 
$128,000. 

Supply Facilities 

Naval supply depot, Clearfield, Utah: Util- 
ities, $149,000. 

Naval supply depot, Newport, R. I.: Stor- 
age facilities, $390,000. 

Naval supply center, Oakland, Calif.: Util- 
ities, $50,000. 

Naval supply depot, Seattle, Wash.: Re- 
placement of seawall, $199,000. 

Marine Corps Facilities 

Marine Corps supply center, Albany, Ga.: 
Storage facilities, personnel facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, community facilities, and 
utilities, $1,742,000. 

Marine Corps supply center, Barstow, 
Calif.: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, personnel facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, and community facilities, $3,- 
436,000. 

Marine Corps base, Camp Lejeune, N. C.: 
Personnel facilities, administrative facilities, 
training facilities, community facilities, med- 
ical facilities, storage facilities, and utilities, 
$5,092,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, 
S. C.: Personnel facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, storage facilities, training facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $4,- 
266,000. 

Marine Corps base, Camp Pendleton, Calif.: 
Utilities, boat basin facilities, and land 
acquisition, $3,429,000. 

Marine Corps cold weather battalion, 
Bridgeport, Calif.: Utilities, $294,000. 

Marine Corps training center, Twentynine 
Palms, Calif.: Community facilities and land 
acquisition, $1,165,000. 

Marine Corps supply forwarding annex, 
Portsmouth, Va.: Security facilities, $91,000. 

Marine Corps schools, Quantico, Va.: 
Training facilities, ammunition storage and 
ordnance facilities, community facilities, and 
utilities, $2,178,000. 

Marine Corps recruit depot, San Diego, 
Calif.: Personnel facilities and community 
facilities, $1,679,000. 

Ordnance Facilities 

Naval ammunition depot, Bangor, Wash.: 
Ordnance facilities, $1,100,000. 

Naval ammunition depot, Charleston, S. C.: 
Ordnance facilities, $404,000. 

Naval ordnance test station, China Lake, 
Calif.: Research and development facilities, 
aircraft maintenance facilities, airfield pave- 
ments and fuel storage and dispensing fa- 
cilities, $6,028,000. 

Naval ammunition depot, Earle, N. J.: 
Ordnance facilities, $600,000. 

Naval ammunition depot, Fallbrook, Calif.: 
Ammunition storage and ordnance facilities, 
$1,584,000. 

Naval ammunition depot, Hingham, Mass.: 
Ammunition storage and ordnance facilities, 
$993,000. 

Naval ammunition and net depot, Seal 
Beach, Calif.» Ordnance facilities, $2,176,000. 
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Naval mine depot, Yorktown, Va.: Ammu- 
nition storage and ordnance facilities and 
utilities, $3,480,000. 

Service School Facilities 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.: Earthwork 
and land acquisition, $7,469,000. 

Naval training center, Bainbridge, Md.: 
Personnel facilities, training facilities, and 
utilities, 86,569,000. 

Naval receiving station, Brooklyn, N. T.: 
Personnel facilities, $97,000. 

Naval amphibious base, Coronado, Calif.: 
Training facilities, personnel facilities, and 
utilities, $5,660,000. 

Fleet air defense training center, Dam 
Neck, Va.: Personnel facilities, $237,000. 

Naval training center, Great Lakes, II.: 
Personnel facilities and training facilities, 
$8,413,000, 

Medical Facilities 

Naval hospital, Great Lakes, Ill.: Medical 
facilities, $12,730,000. 

Naval hospital,. Portsmouth, N. H.: Hos- 
pital elevator, $57,000. 


Communications Facilities 


Naval radio station, Cheltenham, Md.: 
Communications facilities, personnel facili- 
ties, and utilities, $2,489,000. 

Naval radio station, Maine: Utilities and 
land acquisition, $2,450,000. 

Naval communication station, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: Communications facilities and 
personnel facilities, $2,029,000. 

Naval communication station, Seattle, 
Wash.: Communications facilities, $45,000. 

Naval radio station, Winter Harbor, Maine: 
Communications facilities, $83,000. 


Office of Naval Research Facilities 


Naval research laboratory, District of Co- 
lumbia: Plans and specifications for research 
and development facilities, $1,300,000. 


Yards and Docks Facilities 
Public works center, Norfolk, Va.: Utilities 
and land acquisition, $443,000. 
Naval construction battalion center, Port 
Hueneme, Calif.: Replacement of wharf and 
storage facilities, $2,581,000. 


Outside the United States 
Shipyard Facilities 

Naval ship repair facility, Subic Bay, Phil- 
ippine Islands: Waterfront facilities, $1,- 
637,000. 

Naval base, Subic Bay, Philippine Islands: 
Utilities at Olongapo, flood control and drain- 
age facilities and community facilities, 
$9,378,000. 

Fleet Base Facilities 

Naval station, Adak, Alaska: Operational 
facilities, and laundry and dry-cleaning fa- 
cilities, $2,351,000. 

Naval station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba: 
Utilities, $680,000. 

Aviation Pacilities 

Naval air station, Atsugi, Japan: Airfield 
pavements, aircraft maintenance facilities, 
fuel storage facilities, personnel facilities, 
and utilities, $1,961,000. 

Naval air station, Barber’s Point, Oahu, 
T. H.: Personnel facilities and aircraft main- 
tenance facilities, $870,000. 

Naval air station, Cubi Point, Philippine 
Islands: Personnel facilities, $1,264,000. 

Naval air station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba: 
Aircraft maintenance facilities, personnel 
facilities, communications facilities, family 
housing, community facilities, and utilities, 
$4,572,000. 

Naval air station, Iwakuni, Japan: Aircraft 
maintenance facilities, airfield pavements, 
dredging, navigational aids, and fuel-storage 
facilities, $1,704,000. 

Marine Corps air station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Oahu, T. H.: Aircraft maintenance facilities, 
airfield pavements, and operational facili- 
ties, $1,045,000. 
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Naval air facility, Port Lyautey, French 
Morocco: Aircraft maintenance facilities, 
and family housing, $1,401,000. 

Naval station, Roosevelt Roads, P. R.: 
Aircraft maintenance facilities, airfield pave- 
ments, fuel-storage facilities, ordnance fa- 
cilities, personnel facilities, medical facili- 
ties, and utilities, $4,470,000. 

Naval aid station, Sangley Point, Philip- 
pine Islands: Airfield pavements, breakwater, 
and personnel facilities, $3,811,000. 

Supply Facilities 

Naval station, Adak, Alaska: Replacement 
of fuel-storage facilities, 65 million. 

Naval station, Argentia, Newfoundland: 
Fuel storage facilities, $1,599,000. 

Naval supply depot, Subic Bay, Philippine 
Islands: Covered and cold storage facilities, 
administrative facilities, operational facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, waterfront facil- 
ities, and utilities, $11,598,000. 


Ordnance Facilities 


Naval ammunition depot, Oahu, T. H.: 
Ordnance facilities, $971,000. 

Naval ordnance facility, Port Lyautey, 
French Morocco: Ordnance facilities, 
$245,000. 

Naval ordnance facility, Yokosuka, Japan: 
Ordnance facilities, $241,000. 


Communications Facilities 


Naval communication unit, Futema, Oki- 
nawa: Communications facilities, $75,000. 

Naval communication station, Guam, Mari- 
ana Islands: Communication facilities, 
$222,000. 

Naval communication facility, Philippine 
Islands: Communications facilities, and land 
acquisition, $4,320,000. 


Yards and Docks Facilities 


Fifteenth naval district, Canal Zone: Utili- 
ties, $2,210,000. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to obtain by contract, such engi- 
neering, location, and site planning studies 
as may be n to enable him to deter- 
mine the feasibility and advisability of es- 
tablishing, continuing, or relocating the fol- 
lowing facilities: Naval air station, Norfolk, 
Va. (bombing targets); Naval air facility, 
John H. Towers Field, Annapolis, Md.; Naval 
magazine, Port Chicago, Calif. Expenditures 
not to exceed $200,000 for such studies may 
be made out of the appropriation “Military 
Construction, Navy.” The Secretary of the 
Navy shall report to the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives the conclusions of these studies 
together with such recommendations as he 
shall consider appropriate. 

Sec. 203. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval installa- 
tions and facilities by constructing, convert- 
ing, rehabilitating, or installing permanent 
or temporary public works, including land 
acquisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, equipment, and family housing in 
the total amount of $84,043,000. 

Sec. 204. Public Law 564, 81st Congress is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In title II under the heading “Conti- 
nental United States”, change the amount 
for “Naval base, Newport, R. I.: Sewage facili- 
ties”, from “$1,243,000” to “$1,268,000.” 

(b) In title IV section 402, clause (2) 
change the amount for public works author- 
ized by title IV: “Inside continental United 
States”, from “$135,719,800" to 135,744,800.“ 

Sec. 205. Public Law 155, 82d Congress, as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) In section 201, as amended, strike out 
s0 much thereof under the heading “Conti- 
nental United States” and subheading “Sup- 
ply facilities” as reads as follows: 

“Harpswell Neck Fuel Facility, Portland, 
Maine, area: Aviation gasoline and jet fuel 
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bulk storage; $2,766,500”; and insert in place 
thereof the following: 

“Harpswell Neck Fuel Facility, Portland, 
Maine, area: Aviation gasoline and jet fuel 
bulk storage and land acquisition, $2,766,500.” 

(b) In section 201, under the heading 
„Outside Continental United States“ and 
subheading “Communication facilities“, 
strike out so much thereof as reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Naval communication station, Philippine 
Islands: Consolidated communication facili- 
ties; $2,694,500"; and insert in place thereof 
the following: 

“Naval communication station, Philippine 
Islands: Consolidated communication facili- 
ties, and land acquisition, $2,694,500.” 

Sec. 206. Public Law 534, 83d Congress, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In section 201, under the heading 
“Continental United States” and subhead- 
ing “Aviation facilities,” change the amount 
for Naval air missile test center (San Nicolas 
Island), Point Mugu, Calif.,” from “$1,132,- 
000” to “$1,816,000”. 

(b) In section 201, under the heading 
“Continental United States” and subheading 
“Ordnance facilities,” change the amount for 
“Naval ammunition depot, Hawthorne, Nev.,” 
from “$308,000” to “$538,000”. 

(c) In section 502, clause (2), change 
the amount for public works authorized by 
this title II for inside continental United 
States from “$102,042,000” to 102.956, 000“; 
and total amount from “$201,893,000" to 
“$202,807,000”. 

Sec. 207. Public Law 161, 84th Congress, is 
amended as foliows: 

(a) In section 201, under the heading 
“Continental United States” and subhead- 
ing “Shipyard facilities,” change the amount 
for “Naval electronics laboratory, San Diego, 
Calif.,“ from “$143,000” to “$162,000”. 

(b) In section 201, under the heading 
“Continental United States” and subhead- 
ing “Fleet base facilities,” delete that por- 
tion which reads as follows: “Navy Depart- 
ment, District of Columbia: family housing, 
881,000“. 

(c) In section 201, under the heading 
“Continental United States” and subheading 


“Aviation facilities,” change the amount for 


“Naval auxililary air stations, El Centro, 
Calif,” from “$366,000” to “$450,000”; strike 
out so much thereof as reads as follows: 

“Naval air station, Norfolk, Va.: Aircraft 
maintenance facilities, training facilities, 
communication facilities, operational facil- 
ities, $4,660,000”; and insert in place thereof 
the following: 

“Naval air station, Norfolk, Va.: Aircraft 
maintenance facilities, training facilities, 
communication facilities, operational fa- 
cilities, and land acquisition, $4,660,000”. 

(d) In section 201 under the heading 
“Continental United States” and subheading 
“Ordnance facilities,” delete that portion 
which reads as follows: “Naval proving 
ground, Dahlgren, Va.: Land acquisition, 
$200,000”. 

(e) In section 201, under the heading 
“Outside Continental United States” and 
subheading “Ordnance facilities,” strike out 
s0 much thereof as reads as follows: 

“Naval ammunition depot, Oahu, Terri- 
tory of Hawali: Testing facilities, and rail- 
road facilities and barricades, $1,132,000"; 
and insert in place thereof the following: 

“Naval ammunition depot, Oahu, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii: Testing facilities, railroad 
facilities and barricades, and land acquisi- 
tion, $1,132,000", 

(f) In section 502, clause (2), change the 
amount for public works authorized by title 
II for inside continental United States from 
“$299,690,600" to “$299,409,600”; and the to- 
tal amount from “$564,224,300" to 6563. 
943,300", 
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TITLE IIT 

Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 

may establish or develop military installa- 

tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 

ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 

permanent or temporary public works, 

including site preparation, appurtenances, 

utilities and equipment, for the following 
projects: 

Inside the United States 
Air Defense Command 


Buckingham Air Force Base, Fort Myers, 
Fla.: Operational and training facilities, 
$629,000. 

Duluth Municipal Airport, Duluth, Minn.; 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, and land 
acquisition, $863,000. 

Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.: Housing and community facilities, 
$342,000. 

Ethan Allen Air Force Base, Winooski, Vt.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, and land 
acquisition, $4,211,000. 

Geiger Field, Spokane, Wash.: Operational 
and training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and housing and community facilities, and 
family housing, $2,827,000. 

Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mont.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, utilities and group improve- 
ments, land acquisition, and family housing, 
$2,470,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
housing and community facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, and land acqui- 
sition, $18,969,000. 

Grandview Air Force Base, Kansas City, 
Mo.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, housing and com- 
munity facilities, utilities and ground im- 
provements, and land acquisition, $1,673,000. 

Greater Pittsburgh Airport, Coraopolis, Pa.: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, housing 
and community facilities, and land acquisi- 
tion, $1,087,000. 

Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, 
Calif.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, utilities and ground 
improvements, and land acquisition, $2,966,- 
000. 

K. I. Sawyer Municipal Airport, Marquette, 
Mich.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, housing and commu- 
nity facilities, utilities and ground improve- 
ments, and land acquisition, $5,051,000. 

Kalkaska Air Force Base, Kalkaska, Mich.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, housing and community facil- 
ities, and utilities and ground improvements, 
$2,906,000, 

Kinross Air Force Base, Sault Sainte Marie, 
Mich.: Operational and training facllities, 
maintenance facilities, housing and commu- 
nity facilities, and land acquisition, $2,156,- 
000. 

Klamath Falls Municipal Airport, Klamath 
Falls, Oreg.: Operational and training facil- 
ities, maintenance facilities, housing and 
community facilities, utilities and ground 
improvements, and land acquisition, $1,130,- 
000. 

McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and land acquisition, $1,- 
514.000. 

McGhee-Tyson Airport, Knoxville, Tenn. : 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, administrative facilities, 
housing and community facilities, and land 
acquisition, $2,054,000. 

Majors Field, Greenville, Tex.: Operational 
and training facilities, and land acquisition, 
$440,000. 
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Minneapolis-Saint Paul International Air- 
port, Minneapolis, Minn.: Operational and 
training facilities, and maintenance facili- 
ties, $3,015,000. 

Minot Air Force Base, Minot, N. Dak.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, housing and 
community facilities, utilities and ground 
improvements, and land acquisition, $21,- 
215,000. 

Newcastle County Airport, Wilmington, 
Del.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
housing and community facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, and land acqui- 
sition, $6,184,000, 

Niagara Falls Municipal Airport, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
housing and community facilities, and land 
acquisition, $3,030,000. 

Otis Air Force Base, Falmouth, Mass.: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, housing 
and community facilities, utilities and 
ground improvements, land acquisition, and 
family housing, $11,577,000. 

Oxnard Air Force Base, Camarillo, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, housing and community fa- 
cilities, utilities and ground improvements, 
and land acquisition, $2,392,000. 

Paine Air Force Base, Everett, Wash.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, and land acquisi- 
tion, $4,127,000. 

Greater Portland, Oreg., area: Operational 
and training facilities, maintenance facili- 
ties, supply facilities, utilities and ground 
improvements, and land acquisition, $13,- 
508,000. 

Presque Isle Air Force Base, Presque Isle, 
Maine: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, housing and com- 
munity facilities, utilities and ground im- 


_provements, and land acquisition, $8,057,000. 


Richard Bong Air Force Base, Kansasville, 
Wis.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, housing and commu- 
nity facilities and utilities and ground im- 
provements, $6,801,000. 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Mich.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
land acquisition, $2,494,000. 

Sioux City Municipal Airport, Sioux City, 
Iowa: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, housing and com- 
munity facilities, and land acquisition, 
$2,288,000. 

Stewart Air Force Base, Newburgh, N. Y.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, housing and community fa- 
cilities, and land acquisition, $1,802,000. 

Suffolk County Air Force Base, Westhamp- 
ton Beach, N. Y.: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, housing and 
community facilities, utilities and ground 
improvements, and land acquisition, $5,- 
441,000. 

Truax Field, Madison, Wis.: Operational 
and training facilities, maintenance facili- 
ties, housing and community facilities, and 
land acquisition, $4,876,000. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Mich.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities, housing and community 
facilities, utilities and ground improve- 
ments, land acquisition, and family hous- 
ing, $3,278,000. 

Youngstown Municipal Airport, Youngs- 
town, Ohio: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, utilities and 
ground improvements, and land acquisition, 
$2,255,000. 

Yuma County Airport, Yuma, Ariz.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, administrative facilities, housing 
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and community facilities, and land acquisi- 
tion, $3,545,000. 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, administrative facilities, housing 
and community facilities, utilities and 
ground improvements and land acquisition, 
$21,510,000. 

Air Materiel Command 

Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala.: 
Housing and community facilities, and land 
acquisition, $1,541,000. 

Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, research, development and 
test facilities, supply facilities, housing and 
community facilities, utilities and ground 
improvements, and land acquisition, $17,- 
966,000. 

Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Main- 
tenance facilities, housing and community 
facilities, utilities and ground improyements, 
and land acquisition, $1,339,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
mance facilities, and utilities and ground 
improvements, $1,570,000. 

Marietta Air Force Station, Marietta, Pa.: 
Supply facilities, $52,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
Calif.: Administrative facilities, housing 
and community facilities, and land acquisi- 
tion, $1,424,000. 

Mukilteo Fuel Storage Station, Mukilteo, 
Wash.: Land acquisition, $4,000. 

Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, 
Calif.: Operational and training facilities, 
and housing and community facilities, 
$1,572,000. 

Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa.: 
Maintenance facilities, administrative facil- 
ities, and utilities and ground improvements, 
$3,983,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Ga.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, housing and 
community facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $5,478,000. 

Searsport Fuel Storage Station, Searsport, 
Maine: Supply facilities, $473,000. 

Tacoma Fuel Storage Station, 
Wash.: Supply facilities, $129,000. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: Operational and training facilities, 
hospital facilities, and housing and commu- 
nity facilities, $5,990,000. 

Wilkins Air Force Station, Shelby, Ohio: 
Family housing, $89,000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, housing and com- 
munity facilities, utilities and ground im- 
provements, and land acquisition, $17,138,000. 

Various locations: Administrative facil- 
ities, housing and community facilities, and 
utilities, and ground improvements, $444,000. 

Air Proving Ground Command 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Fla.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, research, development and test 
facilities, hospital and medical facilities, 
housing and community facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, and land acquisi- 
tion, $21,094,000. 


Air Training Command 


Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, and util- 
ities and ground improvements, $17,121,000. 

Bryan Air Force Base, Bryan, Tex.: Hous- 
ing and community facilities, and land ac- 
quisition, $1,288,000. 

Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Ala.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, and land ac- 
quisition, $18,000. 

Edward Gary Air Force Base, San Marcos, 
Tex.: Maintenance facilities, $783,000. 

Ellington Air Force Base, Houston, Tex.: 
Land acquisition, $63,000. 


Tacoma, 
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Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, 
Cheyenne, Wyo.: Housing and community 
facilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $1,654,000. 

Goodfellow Air Force Base, San Angelo, 
Tex.: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, utilities and ground im- 
provements, and land acquisition, $8,804,000. 

James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, and land 
acquisition, $4,687,000. 

Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Miss.: Land 
acquisition, $34,000. 

Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Tex.: Hospital and medical facilities, $3,- 
440,000. 

Laredo Air Force Base, Laredo, Tex.: Util- 
ities and ground improvements, and land 
acquisition, $225,000. 

Laughlin Air Force Base, Del Rio, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, and hous- 
ing and community facilities, $212,000. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colo.: Land 
acquisition, $410,000. 

Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Ariz.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and land acquisition, $2,902,000. 

Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, housing 
and community facilities, utilities and 
ground improvements, and land acquisition, 
$21,650,000. 

McConnell Air Force Base, Wichita, Kans.: 
Land acquisition, $396,000. 

Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, Ga.: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $1,848,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nev.: 
Operational and training facilities, and land 
acquisition, $3,456,000. 

Parks Air Force Base, Pleasanton, Calif.: 
Utilities and ground improvements, $111,000. 

Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, and land 
acquisition, $2,260,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Tex.: Land acquisition, $133,000. 

Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, and land 
acquisition, $4,164,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, TIl.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and land acquisition, $3,296,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Tex.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, hos- 
pital and medical facilities, housing and 
community facilities, utilities and ground 
improvements, and land acquisition, $24,- 
433,000. 

Stead Air Force Base, Reno, Nev.: Supply 
facilities, housing and community facilities, 
utilities and ground improvements, and land 
acquisition, $2,221,000. 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, Fla.: 
Operational and training facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $716,000. 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Okla.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, and land ac- 
quisition, $977,000. 

Webb Air Force Base, Big Spring, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, $90,000. 

Williams Air Force Base, Chandler, Ariz.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
mance facilities, and land acquisition, 
$6,347,000, 

Air University 


Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala.: 
Operational and training facilities, and hous- 
ing and community facilities, $215,000. 

Continental Air Command 


Beale Air Force Base, Marysville, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $13,395,000. 

Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, and 
maintenance facilities, $237,000. 

Dobbins Air Force Base, Marietta, Ga.: 
Housing and community facilities, $345,000. 
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Mitchel Air Force Base, Hempstead, N. J.: 
Utilities and ground improvements, 8205, 000. 


Headquarters Command 


Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D. C.: 
Utilities and ground improvements, $8,000. 


Military Air Transport Command 


Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Md.: Operational and training facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, housing and community facil- 
ities, utilities and ground improvements, and 
land acquisition, $7,335,000. 

Charleston Air Force Base, Charleston, 
S. C.: Operational and training facilities, and 
utilities and ground improvements, $868,000. 

Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Del.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, supply facili- 
ties, administrative facilities, housing and 
community facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $3,195,000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, 
N. J.: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, hospital and medical facil- 
ities, administrative facilities, and housing 
and community facilities, $2,169,000. 

Palm Beach Air Force Base, Palm Beach, 
Fla.: Operational and training facilities, 
housing and community facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, and land acqui- 
sition, $1,545,000. 

Vint Hill Farm Station, Warrenton, Va.: 
Operational and training facilities, $768,000. 

Washington National Airport, District of 
Columbia: Maintenance facility, $275,000. 


Research and Development Command 


Canel Air Force Plant No. 62, Hartford, 
Conn.: Research, development, and test fa- 
cilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $22,445,000. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Calif.: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
and housing and community facilities, 
$5,488,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogorda, 
N. Mex.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, and housing and 
community facilities, $7,877,000. 

Indian Springs Air Force Base, Indian 
Springs, Nev.: Housing and community facil- 
ities, and utilities and ground improvements, 
and family housing, $961,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $5,481,000. 

Laredo Test Site, Laredo, Tex.: Research, 
development, and test facilities, and land 
acquisition, $1,219,000. 

Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Mass.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, housing and com- 
munity facilities, utilities, and ground im- 
provements, and land acquisition, $6,939,000. 

National Reactor Test Station, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; Operational and training facilities, 
research, development and test facilities, and 
utilities and ground improvements, 611. 
415,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Fla.: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, housing and 
community facilities, “utilities and ground 
improvements, and land acquisition, $15,- 
169,000. 

Sacramento Peak Observatory, Sacramento 
Peak, N. Mex.: Family housing, $153,000. 

Strategic Air Command 

Abilene Air Force Base, Abilene, Tex.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, housing and 
community facilities, utilities and ground 
improvements, and land acquisition, 81. 
043,000. 

Altus Air Force Base, Altus, Okla.: Hous- 
ing and community facilities, and utilities 
and ground improvements, $1,003,000. 

Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, La.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, administrative facilities, 
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housing and community facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, and land acqui- 
sition, $2,117,000. 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, housing and community facilities, 
and land acquisitions, $15,938,000. 

Biggs Air Force Base, El Paso, Tex.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, and housing 
and community facilities, $922,000. 

Campbell Air Force Base, Hopkinsville, Ky.: 
Operational and training facilities, and util- 
ities and ground improvements, $479,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $2,438,000. 

Castle Air Force Base, Merced, Calif.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, hospital and medical facil- 
ities, and housing and community facilities, 
$2,179,000. 

Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Clinton, 
Okla.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
housing and community facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, and land acquisi- 
tion, $7,004,000. 

Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Miss.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, housing and 
community facilities, utilities and ground 
improvements, and land acquisition, $14,- 
518,000. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, 
Ariz.: Operational and training facilities, and 
land acquisition, $503,000. 

Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, housing and com- 
munity facilities, and utilities and ground 
improvements, $7,665,000. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, S. 
Dak.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, housing and commu- 
nity facilities, and land acquision, $943,000. 

Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, Wash.: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, housing and community 
facilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $4,457,000. 

Forbes Air Force Base, Topeka, Kans.: 
Operational and training facilities, and hous- 
ing and community facilities, $1,271,000. 

Gray Air Force Base, Killeen, Tex.: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, $23,000. 

Greenville Air Force Base, Greenville, Miss.: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, and land 
acquisition, $2,483,000. 

Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, 
Fla.: Operational and training facilities, 
hospital and medical facilities, housing and 
community facilities, utilities, and ground 
improvements, and land acquisition, $1,694,- 
000 


Hunter Air Force Base, Savannah, Ga.: 
Operational and training facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, and land acquisi- 
tion, $1,131,000. 

Lake Charles Air Force Base, Lake Charles, 
La.: Operational and training facilities, hous- 
ing and community facilities, and utilities 
and ground improvements, $1,552,000. 

Lincoln Air Force Base, Lincoln, Nebr.: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, housing and community 
facilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $4,685,000. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Ark.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, housing and com- 
munity facilities, and land acquisition, $1,- 
528,000. 

Lockbourn Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Ohio: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, housing and com- 
munity facilities, and land acquisition, $4,- 
952,000: 

Loring Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
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tenance facilities, supply facilities, and hous- 
ing and community facilities, $2,522,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Fla.: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and housing and community facili- 
ties, $3,262,000. 

Malstrom Air Force Base, Great Falls, 
Mont.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and housing and 
community facilities, $1,236,000. 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, housing and community 
facilities, and land acquisition, $5,156,000. 

Mitchell Air Force Base, Mitchell, S. Dak.: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, utilities and ground im- 
provements, and land acquisition, $6,374,- 
000. - 


Mountain Home Air Force Base, Mountain 
Home, Idaho: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, housing and 
community facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $2,064,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebr.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, housing and community facilities, 
utilities and ground improvements, land ac- 
quisition, and family housing, $5,697,000, 

Pinecastle Air Force Base, Orlando, Fla.: 
Housing and community facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, and land acquisi- 
tion, $786,000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, Plattsburgh, 
N. Y.: Housing and community facilities, 
$1,491,000. 

Portsmouth Air Force Base, Portsmouth, 
N. H.: Operational and training facilities, 
and housing and community facilities, $661,- 
000 


Smoky Hill Air Force Base, Salina, Kans.: 
Operational and training facilities, hospital 
and medical facilities, administrative facil- 
ities, housing and community facilities, 
utilities and ground improvements, and land 
acquisition, $3,882,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and utilities and ground 
improvements, $923,000, 

Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Ga.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, housing and 
community facilities, and land acquisition, 
$781,000. 

Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, N. Mex.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, and housing and community 
facilities, $2,791,000. 

Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, housing and com- 
munity facilities, utilities and ground im- 
provements, and land acquisition, $9,315,000. 

Whiteman Air Force Base, Knobnoster, 
Mo.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
housing and community facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, and land acquisi- 
tion, $815,000. 

Tactical air command 

Ardmore Air Force Base, Ardmore, Okla.: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
land acquisition, $330,000. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, 
Ark.: Operational and training facilities, and 
maintenance facilities, $933,000. 

Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Peru, Ind.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
mance facilities, housing and community 
facilities, and removal of hazard, $2,169,000. 

Clovis Air Force Base, Clovis, N. Mex.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, housing and community facilities, 
and relocation of structure, $4,505,000. 

Donaldson Air Force Base, Greenville, S. C.: 
Operational and training facilities, $2,428,000. 

England Air Force Base, Alexandria, La.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, administrative facilities, and 
housing and community facilities, $2,919,000. 
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Foster Air Force Base, Victoria, Tex.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $952,000. 

George Air Force Base, Victorville, Calif.: 
Operational and facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, and hous- 
ing and community facilities, $3,144,000. 

Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Va.: 
Operational and training facilities, and land 
acquisition, $2,613,000. 

Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash.: 
Operational and training facilities, housing 
and community facilities, utilities and 
ground improvements, and land acquisition, 
$1,111,000. 

Myrtle Beach Municipal Airport, Myrtle 
Beach, S. C.: Operational and training facil- 
ities, maintenance facilities, hospital and 
medical facilities, and housing and commu- 
nity facilities, $1,665,000. 

Pope Air Force Base, Fort Bragg, N. C.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
mance facilities, and land acquisition, 
$1,106,000. 

Sewart Air Force Base, Smyrna, Tenn.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, utilities and round im- 
provements, and land acquisition, $1,583,000. 

Seymour Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- 
boro, N. C.: Operation and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, hos- 
pital and medical facilities, administrative 
facilities, and housing and community 
facilities, $6,637,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, S. C.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and housing and community fa- 
cilities, $3,805,000. 

Wendover Air Force Base, Wendover, Utah: 
Operational and training facilities, $67,000. 
Special Facilities 

Various locations: Research, development 


and test facilities, administrative facilities, 
and land acquisition, $1,240,000. 


Aircraft Control and Warning System 


Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, hospital and medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, housing and com- 
munity facilities, utilities and ground im- 
provements, land acquisition, and family 
housing, $80,942,000. 

Outside the United States 
Alaskan Air Command 

Eielson Air Force Base: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and family housing, $14,984,000. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base: Operational 
and training facilities, maintenance facili- 
ties, supply facilities, housing and commu- 
nity facilities, and utilities and ground im- 
provements, $5,444,000. 

Galena Airfield: Operational and training 
facilities and supply facilities, $1,772,000. 

King Salmon Airport: Operational and 
training facilities, $289,000. 

Ladd Air Force Base: Operational and 
training facilities, supply facilities, and 
utilities and ground improvements, $7,- 
055.000. 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, $6,628,000. 

Far East Air Forces 

Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Operational and training facilities, $991,000, 

Johnston Island Air Force Base, Johnston 
Island: Operational and training facilities, 
and housing and community facilities, 
$724,000. 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, hospital and medical facilities, 
utilities and ground improvements, land 
acquisitions, and family housing, $25,969,000. 

Military Air Transport Service 

Various locations: Operational and train- 

ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
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facilities, housing and community facilities, 
and utilities and ground improvements, 
$55,859,000. 


Northeast Air Command 


Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, hospital and medical facilities, 
housing and community facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, and family hous- 
ing, $75,650,000. 


Strategic Air Command 


Andersen Air Force Base, Guam: Opera- 
tional and tr facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, housing and com- 
munity facilities, utilities and ground im- 
provements, and family housing, $23,980,000. 

Harmon Air Force Base, Guam: Land ac- 
quisition, $14,000. 

Northwest Air Force Base, Guam: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $229,000. 

Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: Op- 
erational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and land acquisition, $1,- 
213,000. 


United States Air Force in Europe 


Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, hospital and medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, housing and com- 
munity facilities, utilities and ground im- 
provements, and erection of prefabricated 
structures, $114,260,000, 


Aircraft Control and Warning System 


Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, hospital and medical facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, housing and com- 
munity facilities, utilities and ground im- 
provements, and land acquisition, $70,000. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop: (a) Classified mili- 
tary installations and facilities by acquiring, 
constructing, converting, rehabilitating, or 
installing t or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities and equip- 
ment, in the total amount of $163 million. 

(b) Air Force installations and facilities 
by proceeding with construction made neces- 
sary by changes in Air Force missions, new 
Weapons developments, or improved produc- 
tion schedules, if the Secretary of Defense 
determines that deferral of such construction 
for inclusion in the next military construc- 
tion authorization act would be inconsistent 
with interests of national security, and in 
connection therewith to acquire, construct, 
convert, rehabilitate, or install permanent 
or temporary public works, including land 
acquisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, in the total amount 
of $50 million: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Air Force, or his designee, shall notify 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives imme- 
diately upon reaching a final decision to 
implement, of the cost of construction of 
any public work undertaken under this sub- 
section, including those real-estate actions 
pertaining thereto. 

Sec. 303. Section 1 of the act of March 30, 
1949 (ch. 41, 50 U. S. C. 491), is amended 
by the addition of the following: 

“The Secretary of the Air Force is author- 
ized to procure communication services re- 
quired for the semiautomatic ground en- 
vironment system. No contract for such 
services may be for a period of more than 
10 years from the date communication serv- 
ices are first furnished under such contract. 
The aggregate contingent lability of the 
Government under the termination provi- 
sions of all contracts authorized hereunder 
may not exceed a total of $222 million and 
no termination payment shall be final until 
audited and approved by the General Ac- 
counting Office which shall have access to 
such carrier records and accounts as it may 
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deem necessary for the purpose. In pro- 
curing such services, the Secretary of the 
Air Force shall utilize to the fullest extent 
the facilities and capabilities of communi- 
cation common carriers, including rural 
telephone cooperatives, within their respec- 
tive service areas and for power supply, shall 
utilize to the fullest extent the facilities and 
capabilities of public utilities and rural elec- 
tric cooperatives within their respective serv- 
ice areas. Negotiations with communication 
common carriers, including cooperatives, and 
representation in proceedings involving such 
carriers before Federal and State regulatory 
bodies where such negotiations or proceed- 
ings involve contracts authorized by this 
paragraph shall be in accordance with the 
provisions of section 201 of the act of June 
30, 1949, as amended (40 U. S. C. A. sec. 
481).” 

Sec. 304. (a) Public Law 161, 84th Con- 
gress, is amended, under the heading Conti- 
nental United States” in section 301, as fol- 
lows: 

Under the subheading “Air Defense Com- 
mand“ 

(1) With respect to Buckingham Weapons 
Center, Fort Myers, Fla., strike out "$11, 
577,000” and insert in place thereof 615, 
462,000.” 

(2) With respect to Duluth Municipal Air- 
port, Duluth, Minn., strike out “$1,200,000” 
and insert in place thereof 81,623,000.“ 

(3) With respect to Grand Forks site, 
North Dakota, strike out “$5,822,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$7,709,000.” 

(4) With respect to Greater Milwaukee 
area, Wisconsin, airbase to be known as 
“Richard Bong Air Force Base,” strike out 
“$16,608,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$23,859,000.” 

(5) With respect to Greater Pittsburgh 
Airport, Coraopolis, Pa., strike out “$404,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$525,000.” 

(6) With respect to Hamilton Air Force 
Base, San , Calif., strike out “$1,501,- 
000” and insert in place thereof “$2,229,000.” 

(7) With respect to Klamath Falls Munic- 
ipal Airport, Klamath Falls, Oreg., strike out 
“$2,042,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$2,656,000.” 

(8) With respect to McGhee-Tyson Air- 
port, Knoxville, Tenn., strike out $582,000" 
and insert in place thereof “$817,000.” 

(9) With respect to Minot site, North Da- 
kota, strike out “$5,339,000” and insert in 
place thereof “$6,603,000.” 

{10) With respect to Niagara Falls Munic- 
ipal Airport, Niagara Falls, N. Y., strike out 
“$1,748,000” and insert in place thereof “$2-, 
575,000.” 

(11) With respect to Paine Air Force Base, 
Everett, Wash. strike out “$1,039,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$1,199,000.” 

Under the subheading “Air Materiel Com- 
™mand”"—wWith respect to Searsport Air Force 
Tank Farm, Searsport, Maine, strike out 
“$133,000” and insert in place thereof “$329,- 
000.” 

Under the subheading “Air Training Com- 
mand“ 

(1) With respect to Ellington Air Force 
Base, Houston, Tex, strike out “$2,816,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$3,438,000.” 

(2) With respect to Greenville Air Force 
Base, Greenville, Miss., strike out “$349,000” 
and insert in place thereof 6500, 000.“ 

(3) With respect to Luke Air Force Base, 
Phoenix, Ariz. strike out 81,557, 000 and 
insert in place thereof “$1,923,000.” 

(4) With respect to Nellis Air Force Base, 
Las Vegas, Nev., strike out “$1,153,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$1,837,000.” 

(5) With respect to Perrin Air Force Base, 
Sherman, Tex., strike out “$956,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$1,210,000.” 

(6) With respect to Randolph Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Tex., strike out “$549,- 
000” and insert in place thereof “$730,000.” 

(7) With respect to Scott Air Force Base, 
Belleville, III., strike out “$1,247,000” and in- 
sert in place thereof “$1,862,000.” 
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(8) With respect to Tyndall Air Force 
Base, Panama City, Flad., strike out “$478,- 
000” and insert in place thereof “$534,000.” 

(9) With respect to Vance Air Force Base, 
Enid, Okla., strike out “$871,000” and insert 
in place thereof “$1,181,000.” 

(10) With respect to Williams Air Force 
Base, Chandler, Ariz., strike out “$1,045,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$1,215,000.” 

(11) With respect to Francis E. Warren 
Air Force Base, Cheyenne, Wyo., strike out 
“$1,403,000” and insert in place thereof “$1,- 
746,000.” 

Under the subheading “Air University”— 
With respect to Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Montgomery, Ala. strike out “$2,661,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$3,031,000.” 

Under the subheading “Continental Air 
Command“ 

(1) With respect to Brooks Air Force Base, 
San Antonio, Tex. strike out “$590,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$697,000.” 

(2) With respect to Dobbins Air Force 
Base, Marietta, Ga., strike out “$758,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$859,000.” 

Under the subheading “Military Air Trans- 
port Service’—With respect to Charleston 
Air Force Base, Charleston, S. C., strike out 
“$4,032,000” and insert in place thereof “$5,- 
306,000.” 

Under the subheading “Research and De- 
velopment Command“ 

(1) With respect to Edwards Air Force 
Base, Muroc, Calif., strike out “$12,429,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$13,299,000.” 

(2) With respect to Hartford Research 
Facility, Hartford, Conn., strike out “$22,- 
375,000” and insert in place thereof “$25,- 
780,000.” 

(3) With respect to Holloman Air Force 
Base, Alamogordo, N. Mex., strike out 84. 
965,000” and insert in place thereof “$5, 
637,000,” 

Under the subheading “Strategic Air Com- 
mand“ 

(1) With respect to Abilene Air Force 
Base, Abilene, Tex., strike out “$4,214,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$4,656,000.” 

(2) With respect to Ellsworth Air Force 
Base, Rapid City, S. Dak., strike out 812, 
380,000" and insert in place thereof 815, 
186,000.” 

(3) With respect to Forbes Air Force Base, 
‘Topeka, Kans., strike out “$4,753,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$5,885,000.” 

(4) With respect to Great Falls Air Force 
Base, Great Falls, Mont., strike out “5,- 
435,000“ and insert in place thereof “36,- 
713,000.” 

(5) With respect to Hunter Air Force Base, 
Savannah, Ga., strike out “$4,115,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$4,951,000.” 

(6) With respect to Pinecastle Air Force 
Base, Orlando, Fla., strike out “$4,118,000” 
and insert in place thereof $5,599,000." 

Under the subheading “Tactical Air Com- 
mand”—With respect to Larson Air Force 
Base, Moses Lake, Wash., strike out “$3,- 
574,000" and insert in place thereof “$4,- 
724,000.” 

Under the subheading “Aircraft control 
and warning system“ —wWith respect to 
“Various locations” strike out “$100,382,000” 
and insert in place thereof “‘$120,382,000.” 

(b) Public Law 161, 84th Congress, is 
amended under the heading “Outside Con- 
tinental United States” in section 301, as 
follows: 

(1) With respect to Kenai Airfield under 
the subheading “Alaskan Air Command” 
strike out “$356,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$2,247,000.” 

(c) Public Law 161, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (3) of section 502 the amounts 
“$743,989,000", “$530,563,000" and “$1,279,- 
902.000" and inserting in place thereof 
“801,256,000”, “$532,454,000" and ‘$1,339,- 
060,000”, respectively. 

(d) Public Law 6534, 83d Congress, is 
amended, under the heading “Continental 
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United States” in section 301, as follows: 
Under the subheading “Air Defense Com- 
mand" with respect to Klamath Falls Air- 
port, Klamath Falls, Oreg., strike out “$4,- 
133.000” and insert in place thereof “$5,- 
077,000.” 

(e) Public Law 534, 83d Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (3) of section 502 the amounts 
“$405,176,000" and “$415,005,000" and in- 
serting in place thereof 8406, 120,000“ and 
“$415,949,000,” respectively. 


TITLE Iv 
General provisions 


Sec. 401. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
act without regard to sections 1136, 3648, 
and 3734 of the Revised Statutes, as amended. 
The authority to place permanent or tem- 
porary improvements on land includes au- 
thority for surveys, administration, over- 
head, planning and supervision incident to 
construction. That authority may be exer- 
cised before title to the land is approved 
under section 355 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, and even though the land is held 
temporarily, The authority to provide fam- 
ily housing includes authority to acquire 
such land as the Secretary concerned deter- 
mines, with the approval of the Secretary 
of Defense, to be necessary in connection 
with that housing. The authority to acquire 
real estate or land includes authority to 
make surveys and to acquire land, and inter- 
ests in land (including temporary use), by 
gift, purchase, exchange of Government- 
owned land, or otherwise. 

Sec. 402. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the of this act, but appropriations 
for public works projects authorized by titles 
I, II, and III shall not exceed 

(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$86,916,000; outside the United States, $35,- 
763,000; section 102, $200,783,000; or a total 
of $323,462,000. 

(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$292,572,000; outside the United States, $61,- 
625,000; section 203, $84,043,000, or a total 
of $438,240,000; and 

(3) for title III: Inside the United States, 
$726,848,000; outside the United States, $405,- 
061,000; section 302 (a), 6163, 000,000; section 
302 (b), $50,000,000 or a total of $1,344,- 
909,000. 

Sec. 403. Any of the amounts named in 
title I, II, or III of this act may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary concerned, be in- 
creased by 5 percent for projects inside the 
United States and by 10 percent for projects 
outside the United States. However, the 
total cost of all projects in each such title 
may not be more than the total amount 
authorized to be appropriated for projects 
in that title. 

Src. 404. Whenever— 

(1) the President determines that compli- 
ance with section 4 (c) of the Armed Services 
Procurement Act of 1947 (41 U. S. C. 153 (c)) 
for contracts made under this act for the 
establishment or development of military in- 
stallations and facilities in foreign countries 
would interfere with the carrying out of this 
act; and 

(2) the Secretary of Defense and the 
Comptroller General have agreed upon al- 
ternative methods for adequately auditing 
those contracts; 
the President may exempt those contracts 
from the requirements of that section. 

Szc. 405. Contracts made by the United 
States under this act shall be awarded, inso- 
far as practicable, on a competitive basis to 
the lowest responsible bidder, if the na- 
tional security will not be impaired and 
the award is consistent with the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act of 1947 (41 U. S. C. 
153 et seq.). 

Sec. 406. The Secretaries of the military 
departments may acquire land, and interests 
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in land, not exceeding $5,000 in cost (exclu- 
sive of administrative costs and deficiency 
judgment awards), which the Secretary con- 
cerned determines to be urgently required 
in the interests of national defense, The 
authority under this section may not, how- 
ever, be used to acquire more than one 
parcel of land unless the parcels are non- 
contiguous or, if contiguous, do not exceed 
$5,000 in total cost. 

Sec. 407. The Secretaries of the military 
departments may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense and following notifica- 
tion of the Armed Services Committees of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
acquire, construct, rehabilitate, or install 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, to restore or replace 
facilities damaged or destroyed. 

Sec. 408. (a) Under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments may expend out of appropriations 
available for military construction such 
amounts as may be required for the estab- 
lishment and development of military in- 
stallations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing (except family quarters), convert- 
ing, extending, or installing permanent or 
temporary public works determined to be 
urgently required, including site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, for 
projects not otherwise authorized by law 
when the cost of the project is not in excess 
S $200,000, subject to the following limita- 

ons: 

(1) No such project, the cost of which is 
in excess of $50,000, shall be authorized un- 
less approved in advance by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

(2) No such project, the cost of which is 
in excess of $25,000 shall be authorized un- 
less approyed in advance by the Secretary of 
the military department concerned. 

(3) Not more than one allotment may be 
made for any project authorized under this 
section. 

(4) The cost of conversion of existing 
structures to family quarters may not exceed 
$50,000 in any fiscal year at any single facility. 

(b) The Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments may expend out of appropriations 
available for maintenance and operation 
amounts necessary to accomplish a project 
which, except for the fact that its cost does 
not exceed 625,000, would otherwise be au- 
thorized to be accomplished under subsection 


(a). 

(c) The Secretary of each department shall 
report in detail semiannually to the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives with respect to the 
exercise of the authorities granted by this 
section. 

(d) Section 26 of the act of August 2, 1946 
(60 Stat. 853, 856; 34 U. S. C. 559), is repealed. 

Sec. 409. (a) The Secretary of Defense, act- 
ing through the Secretary of a military de- 
partment, may provide family housing at 
Fort McNair, District of Columbia, for the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the 
construction or rehabilitation of one set of 
family housing, and special communication 
facilities, without regard to the second pro- 
viso of section 3 of the act of June 12, 1948 
(62 Stat. 375, 379), or section 3 of the act of 
June 16, 1948 (62 Stat. 459, 462). 

(b) Appropriations not to exceed $180,000 
($80,000 for the family housing unit and 
$100,000 for special communication facili- 
ties) available to the military departments 
for military construction may be utilized for 
the purposes of this section without regard 
to the limitations on the cost of family hous- 
ing otherwise prescribed by law. 

Sec. 410. As of July 1, 1957, all authoriza- 
tions for military public works to be accom- 
plished by the Secretary of a military depart- 
ment in connection with the establishment 
or development of military installations and 
facilities, and all authorizations for appro- 
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priations therefor, that are contained in acts 
enacted before July 15, 1952, and not super- 
seded or otherwise modified by a later au- 
thorization are repealed, except— 

(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set forth 
in those acts in the titles that contain the 
general provisions; 

(2) the authorization for public works 
projects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts in 
whole or in part before July 1, 1957, and au- 
thorizations for appropriations therefor; 

(3) the authorization for the rental guar- 
anty for family housing in the amount of 
$100 million that is contained in section 302 
of Public Law 534, 82d Congress; 

(4) the authorizations for public works 
and the appropriation of funds that are 
contained in the National Defense Facilities 
Act of 1950, as amended (50 U. S. C. 881 et 
seq.); and 

(5) the authorization for the development 
of the Line of Communications, France, in 
the amount of $82 million, that is contained 
in title I, section 102 of Public Law 534, 82d 
Congress. 

Sec. 411. (a) The first paragraph of section 
407 of the act of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 
1119), as amended, is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“In addition to family housing and com- 
munity facilities otherwise authorized to be 
constructed or acquired by the Department 
of Defense, the Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized, subject to the approval of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, to con- 
struct, or acquire by lease or otherwise, 
family housing for occupancy as public quar- 
ters, and community facilities, in foreign 
countries through housing and community 
facilities projects which utilize foreign cur- 
rencies to a value not to exceed $250 million 
acquired pursuant to the provisions of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 454) or through 
other commodity transactions of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation.” 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretaries of the military 
departments such amounts other than for- 
eign currencies as are necessary for the 
construction, or acquisition by lease or 
otherwise, of family housing and community 
facilities projects in foreign countries that 
are authorized by section 407 of the act 
of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1119), as 
amended, but the amounts so appropriated 
for any such project may not be more than 
25 percent of the total cost of that project. 

Sec. 412. Section 515 of the act of July 
15, 1955 (69 Stat. 324, 352) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 515, During the fiscal years 1956, 
1957, and 1958 the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, respectively, are au- 
thorized to lease housing facilities at or 
near military tactical installations for as- 
signment as public quarters to military per- 
sonnel and their dependents, if any, with- 
out rental charge upon a determination by 
the Secretary of Defense or his designee that 
there is a lack of adequate housing facilities 
at or near such military tactical installa- 
tions. Such housing facilities shall be leased 
on a family or individual unit basis and not 
more than 3,000 of such units may be so 
leased at any one time. Expenditures for 
the rental for such housing facilities may 
be made out of appropriations available for 
maintenance and operation but may not 
exceed $150 a month for any such unit.” 

Src. 413. (a) The net floor limitations pre- 
scribed by section 3 of the act of June 12, 
1948 (5 U. S. C. 626p) do not apply to 47 
units of the housing authorized to be 
constructed at the United States Air Force 
Academy by the act of April 1, 1954 (68 
Stat. 47). The net floor area limitations 
for those 47 units are as follows: 5,000 square 
feet for 1 unit for the Superintendent; 3,000 
square feet for each of 2 units for deans; 
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and 1.750 square feet for each of 44 units for 
department heads. 

(b) The last sentence of section 9 of the 
Air Force Academy Act (68 Stat. 49) is 
amended by striking out “$1 million” and 
inserting in place thereof “$1,858,000.” 

Sec. 414. Section 3 of the National Defense 
Facilities Act of 1950, as amended (50 U. S. 
©. 882), is further amended by striking out 
clause (a) and inserting in place thereof 
the following: 

„(a) acquire by purchase, lease, or trans- 
fer, construct, expand, rehabilitate, convert, 
and equip such facilities as he shall de- 
termine to be necessary to effectuate the 
pur of this act, except that expendi- 
tures for the leasing of property for such 
purposes may be made from appropriations 
otherwise available for the payment of rent- 
als and without regard to the monetary limi- 
tation otherwise imposed by this section;’’. 

Sec. 415. To the extent that housing is to 
be constructed at a military installation un- 
der title IV of the Housing Amendments of 
1955 (69 Stat. 635, 646), any outstanding 
authority under the act of September 1, 1954 
(68 Stat. 1119), the act of July 15, 1955 (69 
Stat. 324), and this act to provide housing 
at that installation may be exercised at 
other military installations of the depart- 
ment concerned. 

Sxc. 416. The Secretaries of the military de- 
partments are authorized to contract for the 
storage, handling, and distribution of liquid 
fuels for periods not exceeding 5 years, with 
option to renew for additional periods not 
exceeding 5 years, for a total not to exceed 
20 years. This authority is limited to facili- 
ties which conform to the criteria prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense for protection, 
including dispersal, and also are included 
in a program approved by the Secretary of 
Defense for the protection of petroleum fa- 
cilities. Such contracts may provide that 
the Government at the expiration or term- 
ination thereof shall have the option to 
purchase the facilities under contract with- 
out regard to sections 1136, 3648, and 3734 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, and 
prior to approval of title to the underlying 
land by the Attorney General: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretaries of the military 
departments shall report to the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives with respect to the 
names of the contractors and the terms of 
the contracts, the reports to be furnished 
at times and in such form as may be agreed 
upon between the Secretaries of the military 
departments and the Committees on Armed 
Services. 

Sec. 417. That, notwithstanding any other 
law, the Secretary of a military department 
may lease, for terms of not more than 5 years, 
off-base structures including real property 
relating thereto, in foreign countries, needed 
for military purposes. 

Sec. 418. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, no contract shall be en- 
tered into by the United States for the con- 
struction or acquisition of family housing 
units by or for the use of military or civilian 

srsonnel of any of the military services of 
the Department of Defense unless the De- 
partment of Defense, in each instance, has 
come into agreement with the Armed Serv- 
ices Committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Sec. 419. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II, and II of this act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion project within the continental United 
States at an average nationwide unit cost in 
excess of 

(a) $22 per square foot for cold-storage 
warehousing; 
` (b) $6 per square foot for regular ware- 
housing; 

(c) $1,850 per man for permanent bar- 
racks; 

(a) $6,500 per man for bachelor officer 
quarters, 
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unless the Secretary of Defense determines 
that, because of special circumstances, ap- 
plication to such project of the limitation 
on unit costs contained in this section is im- 
practicable. 

Sec. 420. None of the authorization con- 
tained in section 101 of this act for the con- 
struction of 326-man barracks with mess 
shall be used to provide, with respect to any 
such barracks, for mess facilities other than 
a single, consolidated mess. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this bill is to authorize con- 
struction by the military departments, 
within and outside the United States, in 
the total amount of $2,106,611,000, 
broken down as follows between the 
three services: Army, $323,426,000; Navy, 
$438,240,000; and Air Force, $1,344,- 
909,000. 

This year’s bill is slightly less than the 
$2,357,313,000 reported by the Commit- 
tee last year. 

I invite the attention of the Senators to 
the fact that the committee report con- 
tains a breakdown by State and by mili- 
tary department. At the conclusion of 
my statement, I shall be glad to discuss 
items in which any Senator is particu- 
larly interested. 

Full and impartial hearings were held 
on all such matters, and interested par- 
ties were given the opportunity to pre- 
sent their views. The committee actions 
on the contested subjects and more 
salient features are reviewed beginning 
on page 2 of the committee report. 

There are almost 3,000-line items in 
the bill. Hearings were held on every 
one. The subcommittee held hearings 
from shortly after January 1 until very 
recently. We feel we have given the bill 
complete consideration. 

There are a few innovations in the 
bill. For instance, the bill requires that 
before dwellings for the military service 
can be constructed, their construction 
must be cleared through the Committees 
on Armed Services of the House and the 
Senate, even though they are not built 
by appropriated funds. 

The committee has deleted funds for 
certain installations for Talos. It is not 
a rejection of that program, but instal- 
lation and construction of a part of that 
program have been held up until further 
tests are made. 

Mr. President, the bill was handled by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson], and myself. The sub- 
committee filed a unanimous report on 
the bill, and the full committee in turn 
has filed a unanimous report. The re- 
port on the bill fully covers the contents 
of the bill. I am glad to refer Senators 
to the report. 

I shall be glad to yield for any ques- 
tions, but, before I do so, I want the 
Senator from South Dakota and the Sen- 
ator from Washington to have a chance 
to say a few words on the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall, General 
LeMay made a very good case when he 
requested money to build bases offshore 
as well as in the United States. To what 
extent has the request of General LeMay 
been met? In other words, have sufi- 
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cient funds been provided to build the air 
bases recommended by General LeMay? 

Mr. STENNIS. Those have been pro- 
vided funds which were requested in the 
regular budget message in January, and 
certain additional authorizations are in- 
cluded to take care of expanding facil- 
ities for the Strategic Air Force. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I presume then that 
a portion, at least, of General LeMay’s 
request is provided for in the pending 
bill? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We are expecting another portion 
of that request to be included in the 
next bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have another ques- 
tion. The Senator will recall that last 
year I objected strenuously to the erec- 
tion of a new home for Admiral Radford 
at the Naval Observatory, and the con- 
struction of, as I recall, five buildings to 
form a compound, where Admiral Rad- 
ford was to remain or live during his 
tenure as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. It was, of course, also to be 
occupied by his successors. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator tell 
us whether or not that item has been 
deleted from the bill, and if so, what pro- 
visions, if any, have been made for the 
construction of a permanent dwelling 
place for the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. STENNIS. The subcommittee and 
the full committee considered that phase 
of the matter, and there is in the bill a 
provision at Fort McNair for a suitable 
dwelling for the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The sum is $80,000. 
Fort McNair is the location where the 
other members of the staff will also live. 
There was also a request for certain spe- 
cial communications, some of which are 
rather expensive to install. We allowed 
for that purpose the sum of $100,000. 
aoe is all there is in the bill for this 

Mr. ELLENDER. There will be only 
one dwelling? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To be occupied by 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and his supporting 
officers can also live at Fort McNair. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The other flag ofi- 
cers have quarters in that same locality, 
so it will not be necessary to erect addi- 
tional quarters for the flag officers, as 
was contemplated last year. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 


rect. Under this plan, it will not be 
necessary. 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 


President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. So as to 
complete the Recorp at this point, I 
think it was the unanimous opinion of 
the committee that the head of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should be on neutral 
ground, so to speak, if possible, with 
the respective Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
should not be in an installation which 
was primarily Army, Navy, or Air Force. 
That is why we chose Ft. McNair, where 
there are representatives of the State 
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Department and different services, but 
which is not exclusively in the posses- 
sion of any one single service, although 
the Army does provide the housekeeping 
and administrative detachments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There would not 
have been any objection at all on my 
part if the facility originally planned 
had been built alongside of other exist- 
ing facilities at Ft. McNair, but I 
strenuously opposed the plan to take the 
Naval Observatory over and convert it 
into living quarters for the head of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and a host of flag 
officers. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
The approximately 72 acres of the Naval 
Observatory grounds are in the city of 
Washington, and there are only a few 
buildings there. We thought that this 
particular construction should be accom- 
plished on an existing post capable of 
providing the necessary supports. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. The distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee has made 
a very able statement of the items in- 
cluded in this very important military 
construction bill. I should like to take 
this opportunity to compliment the 
chairman and the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota for the very fine and 
comprehensive job that they were able 
to do in connection with this bill. As 
the chairman of the subcommittee has 
pointed out, all our decisions were unani- 
mous. 

In the bill we have provided construc- 
tion support for all three services. 
Many of the items contained in the au- 
thorizations are of a classified nature. 
The committee spent several months 
taking extensive testimony from wit- 
nesses from the Department of Defense, 
from the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. 

Mr. President, of necessity we had to 
rely on the judgment, the wisdom, and 
the professional military advice of the 
representatives of the Department of 
Defense, the Department of the Army, 
the Department of the Navy, and the 
Department of the Air Force. 

I believe, that the bill is a fair one, 
based on the budget presented to us. 
However, it means that, in light of in- 
creased defense requirements, the mili- 
tary construction costs will rise next 
year. It may well mean that we shall 
have to pass some supplemental authori- 
zations before Congress concludes its 
session this year, in view of the increased 
funds for the Air Force. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Washington and the 
Senator from South Dakota for their re- 
marks, and I wish especially to thank 
them for their long, patient, untiring, 
and very helpful, as well as able and 
constructive, work in connection with 
handling the multitude of matters and 
nearly 3,000 lines in the text of the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of my state- 
ment on the bill be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR STENNIS 


This year’s military construction bill (H. R. 
9893) is about the same size this year as last 
year. Our bill contains an authorization 
slightly in excess of $2 billion, the exact fig- 
ures are in the subcommittee’s report that is 
before the Members. 

The Army's portion is a little more than 
$323 million. The Navy gets $438 million, 
and the Air Force, with the lion’s share, has 
in round figures $1,345,000,000. 

As Senators know, we held detailed hear- 
ings on most all aspects of the bill and when- 
ever items were contested, arrangements 
were made for witnesses to present their 
views to the subcommittee. 

The Army portion of the bill is relatively 
routine and is about 40 percent less than it 
received last year. About 12 percent of the 
Department’s total request is for guided 
missiles and rocket development, and some- 
where around 40 percent for NIKE, of which 
I will speak more about a little later. 

The $438 million for the Navy is basically 
for the modernization of its shore establish- 
ment and various strategical overseas sta- 
tions. That portion pertaining to its ship- 
yard facilities expands and modernizes them 
to take care of Forrestal-type carriers. In 
addition, there are substantial percentages 
for the modernization and maintenance of 
the facilities required by the fleet air arm 
and its submarine and antisubmarine activ- 
ities. 

The Air Force portion can be fundamen- 
tally broken down between the maintenance 
and operational facilities required for the 
newer type airplanes and the extension, wid- 
ening, and strengthening of runways for 
these planes, such as the 100-series fighters 
and the B-52 bomber. 

There are, of course, more definitive de- 
tails that I could go into, but I hope the 
committee report covers them adequately, 
and I would prefer to answer questions that 
Senators may care to ask. 

Especial consideration was given to more 
salient subjects, including facilities for 
Nike-Talos, DEW line, Sage, family housing, 
and quarters for the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

As most of the Members of the Senate 
know, there has been considerable discussion 
concerning Nike-Talos during the last few 
months. Title I contains about $130 million 
for Army antiaircraft installations, most of 
which are for Nike. As a result of our in- 
vestigation, the subcommittee found that 
Nike is operational and in being and is the 
only such system the country has. We 
learned that Talos is nonoperational and 
in the experimental stage. Incidentally, the 
Air Force originally requested better than 
$16 million for Talos and with this au- 
thority planned to establish four operational 
sites at four SAC bases. We also came to the 
conclusion that there is an apparent over- 
lapping of assigned roles and missions in this 
field. We, therefore, recommend approval of 
the Nike request, but that no moneys be 
spent to establish operational sites for land- 
based Talos until a test has been conducted 
to ascertain the relative merits of the two 
systems. In the report, the subcommittee 
also suggests that the assigned roles and 
missions be clarified. 

DEW line will eventually be about a bil- 
lion-dollar program, with a $200 million an- 
nual operating cost. This bill contains 
around $125 million for DEW line. In rec- 
ommending approval, we feel it necessary to 
call on the Department of Defense to main- 
tain constant surveillance of the cost, util- 
ization, and construction progress, and to 
report periodically thereon to the committee. 

Sage, as Senators know, is the system 
which collects the information picked up by 
DEW line and puts it in a militarily us- 
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able form. This is also a billion-dollar pro- 
gram and will cost about $400 million an- 
nually in operational charges once estab- 
lished. Of this $400 million, approximately 
$240 million will be for leased telephone 
circuits. 

The subcommittee’s main concern in re. 
viewing this item was to insure that the 
Government is given adequate protection 
with regard to the rates. The Department 
of Defense and the Air Force have assured 
the subcommittee that they believe they 
have adequate authority in this area. The 
subcommittee report calls upon the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force to maintain constant 
surveillance of the rates charged and to 
make semiannual reports to the committee. 

Passage of this bill will authorize the con- 
struction of 3,790 family housing units from 
appropriated funds for special purposes 
within the United States and at certain over- 
seas locations. 

This is not the full picture for, as I be- 
lieve my colleagues know, the so-called Cape- 
hart Act gives the Secretary of Defense al- 
most unlimited authority to contract for 
the construction of family quarters in the 
amount and at locations of his own choos- 
ing. Section 418 of the bill requires that 
the Department of Defense come into agree- 
ment with the Armed Services Committees in 
each instance where housing projects are 
to be constructed or acquired. In addition, 
this report calls for the establishment of 
criteria more consistent with the planned 
long-range peacetime troop structure of the 
Defense Establishment. 

The bill contains, as it did last year, the 
request to authorize 5 sets of family hous- 
ings and special communications in the 
amount of $300,000 for the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, to be constructed on 
the Naval Observatory Grounds in the Dis- 
trict. The subcommittee is not fully in 
sympathy with the request and recommends 
approval of only one set of quarters for the 
Chairman, himself, in the amount of $80,000, 
and $100,000 for the communication facili- 
ties, all of which it believes should be con- 
structed at Fort McNair, in the District, 
which is an existing establishment capable 
of providing the necessary logistical support. 
The Naval Observatory grounds encompass 
approximately 72 acres of extremely valuable 
land and we feel that it would be unwise 
to take action designed to build a new mili- 
tary post at that location. 

Originally, the bill as presented by Defense 
totaled about $1.862 billion. The House 
approved $1.843 billion, or substantially the 
same amount. Subsequent to House action 
and while we were still reviewing the matter, 
the President, in his April message, and 
Defense requested additional authority for 
extension of DEW line and SAC facilities. 
These, plus subcommittee action, resulted 
in our total of $2.106 billion (approximately 
$263 million difference). The difference is 
divided roughly between DEW line, overseas 
bases, missile facilities, and SAC facilities. 

SAC needs no explanation. The “beefing 
up” of bases to take the B-52 and the pro- 
vision for alternate sites in accordance with 
the dispersal policy results in an authority 
for SAC of more than $200 million. Ap- 
proximately 12 alternate SAC bases are cov- 
ered in this bill. Based on communications 
from the Secretary of the Air Force, we pos- 
sibly would have been justified in adding 4 
or 5 additional dispersal sites at approxi- 
mately $22 million each at this time. How- 
ever, there was not sufficient time to review 
them all. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, at this 
time I yield to the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. BIBLE], who desires to submit an 
amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the senior Senator from 
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Nevada [Mr. MALONE], and myself, I sub- 
mit to the committee amendment the 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The amendment 
to the committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 81, in line 
2, it is proposed to strike out “$8,304,- 
000”, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Except none of the authorization for land 
acquisition pertaining to the Black Rock 
area shall apply unless the Secretary of De- 
Tense shall resurvey the entire requirement, 
including the possible use of other Gov- 
ernment-controlled lands in the State of 
Nevada and the possibility of joint Navy-Air 
Force utilization of existing facilities, and 
the Secretary of Defense shall certify to the 
Armed Services Committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives that the ac- 
quisition of the Black Rock extension is es- 
sential to meet the Navy’s training require- 
ments, $8,304,000.” 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment submitted by 
me, on behalf of the senior Senator from 
Nevada and myself, to the committee 
amendment is to require the Department 
of Defense to prove its need to acquire 
from private interests within the 14% mil- 
lion acres of public lands in northern 
Nevada, land for a naval aerial gunnery 
range. ‘Today, by means of this bill, the 
Navy is seeking to acquire 3 million acres 
of land in northern Nevada for a gun- 
nery range. It may be significant for 
the Senate to know that this exceeds 
the total acreage of the States of Dela- 
ware and Rhode Island, as well as 4 or 5 
Districts of Columbia. 

Our amendment to the committee 
amendment calls upon the Secretary of 
Defense to resurvey the Navy’s entire re- 
quirement with respect to naval aviation 
training in northern Nevada, and to cer- 
tify to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives Armed Services Committee, 
after the making of such resurvey, that 
the acquisition of land in the Black Rock 
region is essential to meet such training 
requirements. If such certification is 
not provided, this amendment to the 
committee amendment would withhold 
authorization of funds for land acquisi- 
tion in that particular area, the Black 
Rock desert region. 

Mr. President, the problem of having 
each military service have its own “pri- 
vate shooting gallery” to train our 
Armed Forces is becoming a big handi- 
cap to the ordinary way of life for many 
thousands of the residents of the West. 

Interestingly enough, the military is 
now seeking, in the West, a total area 
larger than that of the States of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont, combined. 

Of course, all of our military services 
must be kept the best in the world; and 
I know that the people of my State of 
Nevada, as well as all the other people 
of the West, want the services to be 
maintained in that way. However, I feel 
that the Congress must approach this 
matter and the other phases of the land- 
withdrawal problem affirmatively, so that 
the public-land States will not have their 
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basic economies completely upset. Those 
basic economies are grazing and mining; 
and in this particular area there are also 
tremendous fish and wildlife resources. 

I have always maintained that the 
Fallon Naval Air Base, in our State, 
should be enlarged. I believe that should 
be done because of its outstanding 
facilities. But in this instance I believe 
that the Navy Department can use 
jointly—and I particularly wish to em- 
phasize the word “jointly”—with the Air 
Force and other Government agencies 
another 3% million acres of land in 
southern Nevada, where, incidentally, 
there is located the largest Air Force 
bombing and gunnery range in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
adopt this amendment to the committee 
amendment, as a means of pointing out 
to our military that the land resources 
in the West are not inexhaustible. 

I yield now to my very distinguished 
senior colleague from Nevada, who is 
equally interested in this problem. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PUBLIC LAND FOR A PUBLIC 

PURPOSE—NEVADA AIR TRAINING BASES ~ 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Breste] in urging the 
adoption of this amendment to the com- 
mittee report. 

I desire to add that it is my deep feel- 
ing that when public land is proposed 
to be withdrawn for a public purpose 
the State administrative and the legis- 
lature and the county commissioners of 
the counties concerned should be con- 
sulted, inasmuch as they have continu- 
ally to wrestle with the problem of taxes 
to support the State government. I be- 
lieve that our action in this case will 
establish a precedent. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, during 
World War II, many millions of dollars 
were expended in the Tonopah, Nev. 
air base and bombing range, for the erec- 
tion of facilities which, if now repaired, 
can be utilized for the Navy’s purpose. 
That location may be 4 or 5 minutes’ 
air time further from Fallon than the 
northern area; but the establishment 
there of a refueling base will answer 
the purpose. This procedure will fit in 
with expansion of the Fallon Air Base, 
which, as my junior colleague from Ne- 
vada has so well said, all of us want to 
have expanded. 

I would like to say, Mr. President, that 
the State of Nevada is one of the 11 
public land States; 87 percent of our 
area has been retained by the Govern- 
ment. 

ALL PUBLIC LAND UTILIZED 


But what the Government bureau 
heads do not understand when they look 
at a map in Washington is that the en- 
tire 87 percent, about 60 million acres, 
has been utilized by the people of Ne- 
vada and taxed for nearly a century by 
the sovereign State of Nevada, through 
the livestock units. 

The patented land throughout the 
State, wherever there was water sufi- 
cient to patent a homestead, has pro- 
vided the headquarters ranches for the 
livestock units. 

The reason the 60 million acres—87 
percent—is still publicly owned is be- 
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cause there was not sufficient water to 
irrigate the amount of land that is re- 
quired under a homestead patent act— 
therefore there was no way to pass it 
into private ownership and put it on the 
regular tax roll. 

If water for irrigation was available 
for all of the land, practically all of it 
would have been patented long since. 

STATES RIGHTS 


The method of taxing the 87 percent 
of federally owned land through the 
livestock units must be understood to 
understand the economy of my State of 
Nevada. 

Each State of the Union has its own 
peculiar problems and many of them not 
common to all States. That, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the basis of States rights“ 
which is thoroughly understood by many 
Members of this body. 

These livestock units include the en- 
tire area of our State suitable for graz- 
ing. Iserved as State engineer from 1927 
to 1935, eight years and a half. 


THREE PARTS TO LIVESTOCK UNIT 


We have patented lands wherever 
there was water enough for irrigation, 
and that is where the feed is raised to 
winter the livestock. 

In the northern half of our State, it 
requires about a ton of hay to the year 
average to “winter” a cow unit, a cow 
and a calf. That means that if you have 
500 acres in cultivation you could run 
500 cattle on that theory that you had 
enough feed to “winter” the stock—and 
in addition you have the public sum- 
mer, spring, and fall range and in some 
places winter range to run the stock— 
sheep or cattle—except when there is 
snow on the ground or extreme cold. 

There are three parts to a livestock 
unit; the patented land where the 
feed is raised; the water rights for irri- 
gation and stock-watering rights 
throughout the range—and the use of 
the public land in connection with it, 
already described and has been used for 
generations, some for nearly a century, 
eighty or ninety years by successors in 
interest. 

LOOKS SIMPLE FROM WASHINGTON 


Now in Washington it looks very sim- 
ple. The bureau heads look at a map 
and here is public land we already own 
so all we have to do is just withdraw 
it for a special public use. But when 
you withdraw it, you take a slice out of 
a range unit, even if you do not include 
the ranch, you impair the earning power 
of the unit without cutting the rancher’s 
investment; therefore he is in any. case 
destroyed. 

ANY BUREAU CAN MOVE IN 


As of this moment the armed services 
or any bureau in Washington can move 
into the public land States and say we 
want this land set aside for a particular 
public use that already belongs to the 
Government. 

There is nothing to stop them except 
the Bureau of the Budget, or, in this 
case the Armed Services Committee or 
whatever committee to which a particu- 
lar use might be assigned. If then they 
get authorization from the proper com- 
mittee and their request for funds is 
approved by the budget committee, the 
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government of the State of Nevada, the 
State legislature, or the United States 
Senators representing that State have 
nothing whatever to say about it. 

The armed services or the particular 
bureau can move right in, and if an 
actual or potential mine is located within 
the area or a livestock unit or whatever 
industry it may be, all they have to do if 
they cannot agree on their price, is to 
move in and let victims sue and then it 
is settled in a court through condemna- 
tion proceedings. There is no other re- 
course. 

NNO TAXABLE PROPERTY STABLE 


So as long as that condition prevails, 
nothing will ever be definite, and no tax- 
able property unit described can be sta- 
ble in a public-land State, especially 
where 87 percent of the land is owned 
and controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

START BY CONSULTING THE STATE 


What is needed and what I have asked 
for continually, is that any bureau or 
Government service that contemplates 
the withdrawal of public lands for pub- 
lic purposes be required to consult the 
State administration through a proper 
committee set up by the legislature what- 
ever course is the most advantageous. I 
think the committee system would be the 
most direct. Get the consent of this 
committee or the refusal with reasons 
which then can be submitted to Congress 
where they can be considered by the 
proper committees, just as you are doing 
today, but start with the State, where the 
proper consideration for the rights of the 
States would properly direct. 

I would favor an official approval by 
the Congress. There are bills already 
introduced in the House that could be 
made to cover the subject. It is neces- 
sary for the protection of the taxable 
property of the State, the economic 
structure, and the protection of the citi- 
zens of the State, to which they are 
rightfully entitled. 

Now I have faced this for 35 years, Mr. 
Chairman, as State engineer and in my 
private engineering business in the State 
of Nevada and throughout the public 
land States. 

No bureau in Washington understands 
the economic structure of a State—or in 
fact is very interested in it—you, as 
chairman of this committee, under- 
stand States rights. I have carried a 
transit over most of these counties. I 
have slept in the brush, with the sheep 
herders and buckaroos and liked it. 
Then when I was State engineer we took 
the responsibility. 

Mr. President, I am very gratified that 
the committee is accepting our proposed 
amendment so that a thorough survey 
can be made to determine the actual 
needs and the available facilities. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
cent, will the Senator from Nevada yield 
briefly to me? 

Mr, BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am persuaded by what my col- 
leagues, the Senators from Nevada, have 
had to say about their amendment to the 
committee amendment. I talked to them 
prior to the time when they drafted it, 
and I also talked to the distinguished 
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chairman of the subcommittee, who has 
done such outstanding work on the bill, 

I hope their amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment will be acceptable, 
because I think they are justified in 
everything they have said. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Texas very much, indeed; and I also wish 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], for discussing 
with us this amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to say to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee that I 
think this amendment to the committee 
amendment offers a very good solution 
to a very vexing problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Brste] for himself and his 
colleague [Mr. MALONE] to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague [Mr. 
FREAR], I offer an amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware to the committee amendment 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 139, 
in the committee amendment, after line 
14, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec. 421. The Secretaries of the military 
departments, and such other officer or offi- 
cers as may be designated for such purposes 
and under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed, with the approval of the Secretary 
of Defense, are authorized to consider, as- 
certain, adjust, determine, settle, and pay 
in an amount not to exceed $1,000 where 
accepted by the claimant in full satisfac- 
tion and final settlement, any claim against 
the United States, where such claim is sub- 
stantiated in such manner as the Secretary 
may prescribe in such regulations, for any 
decrease in the fair market value of real 
property owned in fee by the claimant aris- 
ing out of and as a direct result of any 
acquisition of other land, or interests there- 
in, authorized under this act from nongov- 
ernmental sources for the extension of mili- 
tary operational flying facilities: Provided, 
That only one claim may be submitted un- 
der this section for any tract or parcel af- 
fected, and such claim shall be presented 
in writing within 1 year from the date of 
the completion of any such military con- 
struction project: Provided further, That any 
settlement made by the Secretary, or his 
designee, under the authority of this sec- 
tion and such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed hereunder, shall be final and conclu- 
sive for all purposes, notwithstanding any 
other provisions of law to the contrary. The 
Secretary may report such claims as exceed 
$1,000 to Congress for its consideration. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
have previously discussed this amend- 
ment with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, who is in charge of the bill. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide the legal authority whereby cer- 
tain citizens in the area of the New Cas- 
tle County Air Base, near Wilmington, 
Del., who will be adversely affected as 
the result of the extension of a jet run- 
way at that base, may file claims and 
be eligible for payments for damages re- 
sulting from depreciated property val- 
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ues when it can be established that such 
damages resulted from the new project. 

Under this bill the Air Force is asking 
for the authority to condemn certain 
property in the area of that base for the 
building of this new runway. Under the 
existing law they are only able to pay 
the property owners for that property 
which lies immediately in the path of the 
runway, and they have no authority un- 
der the existing law to recognize or make 
payments to any property owner who 
has property immediately adjacent to 
the runway. 

This proposed extension of the run- 
way will cut a major highway, and cer- 
tain property owners on the far side of 
the runway will, after its construction, 
be forced to drive 12 to 15 miles in order 
to get to a point which in reality is lo- 
cated less than 1 mile from their homes. 

Many of these property owners located 
in this area in order to be convenient to 
their work, and now the establishment 
of the new jet runway will not only prove 
to be a great inconvenience but also 
greatly depreciate the market value of 
their homes, 

In instances where there are farms 
near these runways, poultry houses or 
other buildings have likewise become 
useless, and these farmers too should be 
compensated for such damages. 

It is recognized that we in Congress 
cannot intelligently include in this au- 
thorization bill a specific amount to 
which each property owner should be en- 
titled. We do not have the adequate 
facilities to make the necessary apprais- 
als for such decisions; however, we can 
adopt this amendment which recognizes 
the problem and confers upon the Air 
Force the authority to negotiate with 
property owners in the area immediately 
surrounding any extended runway and 
make the necessary settlements. 

Under the proposed amendment the 
Air Force would be authorized to make 
direct settlements on any claims up to 
$2,500 and on any claims in excess of 
$2,500 to negotiate an agreement and 
submit their recommendations regard- 
ing that agreement to the Congress, 
which in turn can approve and make the 
necessary appropriations for payments. 

I understand that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], a member of 
the committee, would prefer that this 
amount of $2,500 be reduced to $1,000 to 
conform with similar authority extended 
to other Government agencies. If so, I 
shall have no objection to modifying my 
amendment accordingly since neither 
the $2,500 nor the $1,000 item would in 
any manner indicate what any claim 
should be. Nor does it confine the claims 
to those amounts. 

It merely means that the Air Force 
can go ahead and settle any claim up 
to that figure, and all claims in excess of 
that amount would be submitted to Con- 
gress for approval and payment. 

This problem which I have outlined 
here as affecting residents in the New 
Castle County area is not a problem nec- 
essarily confined to them, but it is a 
problem which can arise in any State 
in the country where an extension of a 
runway is being requested. 
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The amendment is applicable to all 
such projects coming under the juris- 
diction of the Air Corps, and certainly 
if the Air Corps is going in a State and 
taking over certain property they should 
be liable not only for the payment of the 
property acquired but also for the pay- 
ment of damages to surrounding prop- 
erty owners. 

The amendment merely provides a 
method by which adjoining property 
owners could negotiate with the Depart- 
ment for compensatory damages. 

I urge its adoption. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the Senator pre- 
sents a very serious question. It deserves 
the utmost consideration. It involves a 
broad policy question which we think 
should have careful attention. There is 
some doubt in the minds of members of 
the committee as to whether or not such 
a policy question should be decided in 
a bill of this kind. However, there is 
merit in the amendment. We are very 
glad to accept the amendment and take 
it to conference, to see if a proper pro- 
vision can be drafted. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 


wondering if the Senator from Delaware 
would not be content to set the limit at 
$1,000, instead of $2,500. Under the 
Torts Act the heads of departments have 
authority to settle administratively 
claims against the Government up to 
$1,000, without going to court. It seems 
to me that this amendment should con- 
form to the provisions of that act. I 
hope the Senator will modify his amend- 
ment so as to make the maximum figure 
$1,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection 
to that, if that is the desire of the com- 
mittee. The amendment including the 
other amount was prepared by the De- 
partment, at its suggestion. The amend- 
ment is in no way an indication that 
everyone would receive either $1,000 or 
$2,500, or that the amount would be the 
limit of their claims. 

Mr. President, I modify my amend- 
ment by changing the figure from $2,500 
to $1,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment is modi- 
fied accordingly. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
committee is glad to accept the amend- 
ment, under the circumstances already 
outlined. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WIıLLIams] for himself 
and his colleague [Mr. Frear] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 111, 
in the committee amendment, between 
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lines 22 and 23, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

Hobbs Air Force Base, Hobbs, N. Mex.: Op- 
eration and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, utilities, and ground improvements 
and land acquisitions, $6,547,000. 


Thè PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavez] to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me for 
2 minutes? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
Hobbs Airfield was an active airfield 
during the war. It is now an auxiliary 
airfield to the airfield at Lubbock, Tex., 
a distance of only 60 or 70 miles away. 
The Department has not furnished esti- 
mates as to what the reactivation would 
cost. The reason given is that it would 
be too expensive to reactivate it, because 
the altitude is too high, and too long run- 
ways would be necessary for the opera- 
tion of the planes. 

The following figures show that the 
altitude is not so great as that of some 
of the other fields operating in the same 
area. 

Hobbs, N. Mex., the field to which the 
amendment refers, is 3,630 feet above sea 
level. Clovis, within 120 miles, is 4,265 
feet above sea level. Albuquerque is 
4,950 feet above sea level; Alamogordo is 
4,303 feet above sea level; Colorado 
Springs, 5,980; Denver, 5,280; El Paso, 
3,700. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there is 
merit in what the Senator says. This 
field may well be a part of a pattern of 
development of auxiliary fields, to which 
the Senator from New Mexico has re- 
ferred. The committee has considered 
the amendment and is glad to accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Mississippi and his 
subcommittee have done an excellent job 
on the bill, and I wish to commend them. 
I should like to ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee one question, which 
concerns the so-called Capehart military 
housing. 

As the Senator knows, military housing 
is very important, as one of the benefits 
designed to keep people in the service. 
The Senate passed a bill on this subject. 
The House has held up the bill, for cer- 
tain reasons. Personally I do not believe 
that we should try to attach housing pro- 
visions to a military construction bill at 
this time. It would involve too many 
complications. 

Does not the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from Mississippi, who 
is so familiar with all these questions, 
believe that if it appears that the housing 
bill is to be held up in the House and not 
passed, we should act promptly on a sep- 
arate bill dealing with the so-called 
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Capehart military housing, before the 
Congress adjourns? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is correct. Some pro- 
vision must be made for military housing. 
It would not fit into this bill at this late 
time. If the housing biil does not pass, 
we would look with sympathetic consid- 
eration upon the idea of having a bill re- 
ported which would meet the situation. 

Mr. President, I offer a series of tech- 
nical amendments to correct certain fig- 
ures in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment, on page 77, line 11, it 
is proposed to delete the figure 
“$7,332.00” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 87,332,000.“ 

On page 80, line 21, it is proposed to de- 
lete the figure “$600,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “$660,000.” 

On page 91, line 24, it is proposed to de- 
lete “title IV:“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “title II:“. 

On page 95, line 2, it is proposed to de- 
lete the figure “$299,409,600” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “$299,- 
512,600”. 

On page 95, lines 3 and 4, it is proposed 
to delete the figure ““$563,943,300” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “$564,- 
046,300”. 

On page 120, line 2, it is proposed to 
delete the figure “$70,000.” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “$70,000,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi to the committee amendment. 

The amendments to the amendment 
were agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to say a few words of 
appreciation of the leadership of the 
Senator from Mississippi in handling this 
bill and conducting the hearings. I also 
express my appreciation for the fine con- 
tribution made by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], growing out 
of his vast experience and knowledge in 
the field of missiles. 

I should like to say more upon this 
subject. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rrecorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks a statement 
which I shall furnish later. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CASE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mr. President, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. Stennis] has well covered the general 
scope of this authorization bill for military 
construction. I desire only to mention a few 
matters for the sake of emphasis. 


First, however, let me say that this bill 
had more extended hearings, I think, than 
any like bill which has been presented to 
the Senate in recent years. The Senator 
from Mississippi devoted long hours over 
many days to taking testimony. His knowl- 
edge in this field and his ability to get at the 
facts were of great value to the committee. 
He dealt fairly with every witness and was 
most courteous to the other members of the 
committee in every respect. 

And I should also like to commend the 
contribution to the work of the committee 
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by the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson]. His experience in, and knowl- 
edge of, the field of atomic energy and the 
development of missiles were of special value 
in developing the committee’s conclusions 
regarding related facilities. It was a genuine 
pleasure to work with him on this bill. 

The committee had the benefit, also, of ex- 
traordinary talents in Col. Kenneth BeLieu 
as our clerk, He not only did the ordi- 
nary work one expects of a staff specialist, 
but gave us tireless research enriched by his 
background knowledge in military proce- 
dures. He has been one of the best clerks I 
have ever encountered in serving on a con- 
gressional committee. 

With respect to the contents of the bill, I 
desire at this time only to speak of the de- 
cisions we were necessarily forced to make on 
matters that involve policy. 

I refer, for example, to the proposals for 
installations involving the use of the defen- 
sive weapons of Nike and Talos, The press 
has carried much about these competitive 
weapon systems, The committee does not 
claim to have the expert knowledge that 
would let us scientifically evaluate their re- 
spective merits. We had hoped to have the 
benefits of a field test of some sort. That was 
not possible because of the incomplete devel- 
opment of Talos. 

So, our committee was obliged to adopt 
a tentative decision. We delay the decision 
that must some day be made. In the mean- 
time, I hope that an objective evaluation can 
be made of the merits of the respective sys- 
tems by competent, objective people. That 
evaluation on the basis of laboratory and 
scientific standards can be made. It should 
be done before the military construction bill 
comes up next year. 

A second illustration of a policy decision 
had to be made on the extension of the so- 
called DEW line, the distant early warning 
system. This is a tremendously costly 
thing—the DEW line. Its possible use and 
its capabilities lie in the realm of uncer- 
tainty. Yet it seemed too much of a gamble 
not to proceed with what has been started. 

For one, however, I hope that the General 
Accounting Office and the fiscal people in 
the Department of Defense will take a good 
hard look at the costs of the DEW line. 
Everyone knows that construction conditions 
are rough in many locations. But there 
should be some way to check costs, a better 
way than has been brought to the attention 
of this committee to date. 

The third matter I would mention has to 
do with the need for improving the security 
and usability of our bases. 

In 1953, when this same subcommittee re- 
turned from its overseas inspection trip, 
we made certain recommendations relating 
to construction overseas. Number 1 of those 
recommendations was this: 

“Greater care should be taken to insure 
the security and usability of bases on which 
United States money is spent.” 

In support of that, we said: 

“For example, (a) about $5 million was 
expended on a field in Egypt, the use of 
which is now denied to the United States. 
No firm rights were obtained before the 
money was spent.” 

Events of the past few days certainly lend 
force to the words we used. The election 
in Iceland is said to have imperiled the 
tenure of our great base built at Keflavik. 
The head of the new government in Morocco 
is now saying that the base agreements nego- 
tiated with France are obsolete, implying 
that our tenure of the bases in north Africa 
is insecure. 

I need not argue the point. The signifi- 
cance of this matter must be apparent to 
eyeryone. Consideration of this problem led 
the committee to be receptive when testi- 
mony was offered for developing more bases 
in this country to handle the new heavy 
jet bombers. The bill as presented carries 
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authorizations that would strengthen or de- 
velop a dozen bases in various parts of the 
country and make them capable of serving 
the big jets. 

I shall not develop the figures on either 
planes or bases but will simply say that even 
with the increased number authorized for 
development, we will not have all we shall 
need. 

These policy decisions which the commit- 
tee was called upon to make are not nor- 
mally anticipated in bills on construction, 
but those who read the printed hearings will 
realize how the decisions were an inevitable 
part of passing on the projects proposed in 
the bill. Naturally a great deal of the most 
important testimony was off the record on 
these matters but what was left on the record 
constitutes an impressive story. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I again ex- 
press my appreciation of the opportunity 
to serve with the very able Members of the 
Senate who constitute the Committee on 
Armed Services. They are devoted people, 
devoted to the security of the United States. 


Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. What little I have 
been able to accomplish has been made 
possible through the fine support of 
other members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, let me add 
my words of commendation and thanks. 
The Senator from Mississippi has been 
most helpful and cooperative, as have 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we ap- 
preciate the efforts of the Senators from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE and Mr. BIBLE] in 
presenting the merits of the problem at 
Fallon. The people of Nevada have 
been very ably represented before our 
subcommittee by their two Senators. 
They were very helpful to us. I hope 
some adjustment can be arrived at which 
will keep the Fallon Air Base in opera- 
tion, and at the same time meet the local 
situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to fur- 
ther amendment. If there be no fur- 
ther amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H. R. 9893) was passed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon with 
the House of Representatives, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, and Mr. Case of South Dakota con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
especially to thank Col. Kenneth E. Be- 
Lieu for his very fine and helpful services 
to the subcommittee during the months 
of hearings and consideration of the bill. 
His work has been outstanding and help- 
ful. He has a fine background as an 
excellent soldier, and has a fine under- 
standing of both military questions and 
the practical side of the problems in- 
volved. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to associate myself 
with the remarks of the Senator from 
Mississippi about Colonel BeLieu. I ex- 
pect to say something about him in the 
statement I shall submit for inclusion in 
the RECORD. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, notified the Senate that Mr. 
PILLIon had been appointed a manager 
on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 
6376) to provide for the hospitalization 
and care of the mentally ill of Alaska, 
and for other purposes, vice Mr. SayLor, 
excused. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9852) to extend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H.R.906. An act for the relief of William 
Martin, of Tok Junction, Alaska; 

H. R. 909. An act for the relief of Charles 
O. Ferry and other employees of the Alaska 
Road Commission; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence M. Augustine; 

H. R. 9052. An act to amend the Export 
Control Act of 1949 to continue for an addi- 
tional period of 2 years the authority pro- 
vided thereunder for the regulation of ex- 


ports; 

H.R.9720. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10003. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10766. An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of compensation for certain losses and 
damages caused by United States Armed 
Forces during World War II; and 

H. R. 10872. An act to provide for exten- 
sion of the time during which annual assess- 
ment work on unpatented mining claims 
validated under section 2 of the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1955, may be made, and for other 
purposes, 
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MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement entered into yesterday, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
will be recognized at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish the REcorp to show that I 
am very deeply indebted to the Senator 
from Louisiana for his understanding 
and for his graciousness and for his 
truly cooperative attitude on matters 
affecting the Nation. I appreciate his 
cooperation very much. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
thank our distinguished majority leader 
for the compliment. For the past hour 
I have been sitting here in amazement 
watching our fine majority leader at 
work. I can state from personal knowl- 
edge that he really gets what he goes 
after. I can vouch for the good job he is 
doing. Yesterday he persuaded me to 
forego a 6-hour speech that I had 
planned to make today on foreign aid. 
He is indeed a good operator, and he 
knows how to get the job done. I wish 
to take this opportunity to compliment 
him and to sincerely and from the bot- 
tom of my heart commend him for the 
exceptional manner in which he has been 
able to facilitate and expedite the work 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege last 
year to make another personal inspec- 
tion of overseas missions. As a matter 
of fact, this was my fourth complete 
circuit of the world by air. On this trip 
I had occasion to visit 22 countries, in 
all of which I made notes and recorded 
my observations on the manner in which 
our foreign aid program is being oper- 
ated, as well as a detailed study of our 
embassies and legations operations, and 
the United States information program. 
On the desk to my left are the individual 
country reports made by me on all the 
countries I visited. The stack measures 
probably a foot in thickness. 

In addition, I hold in my hand the 
diary which was written by me on the 
trip. It consists of 328 pages, and it 
contains the observations made by me as 
to conditions I found in the countries 
visited. 

A few days ago the country-by-country 
reports to which I have just referred, 
plus pertinent parts of my diary, were 
filed with the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations. It is my hope that mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations, 
as well as other Members of the Senate, 
who desire to inform themselves of the 
operations of our embassies and lega- 
tions abroad, as well as the way our in- 
formation program and our foreign-aid 
program is being administered, will take 
the time to consult these records. I am 
happy to make available to them on a 
confidential basis my findings and ob- 
servations. 
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Mr. President, I devoted much time 
last year to this inspection of our for- 
eign missions. Immediately upon my 
return from abroad, I boarded a char- 
tered plane with the members. of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and proceeded to hold hearings 
at the grassroots on the farm problem, 
out of which hearings developed the 
the farm bill that became law in April. 

From the middle of October of 1955, 
and until April of this year when the 
farm bill was approved by Congress, 
practically all of my time was spent in 
that endeavor, Then, beginning in the 
latter part of March, I opened the hear- 
ings on the public works appropriation 
pill. These hearings before the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Public 
Works, continued for more than 2 
months; we heard over 650 witnesses; as 
Senators know, the public works appro- 
priations bill was not finally enacted into 
law until yesterday. 

Mr. President, I am relating these 
facts merely to explain why I was unable 
to complete until now my report on our 
overseas missions. I had planned on 
having the report in the hands of the 
Committee on Appropriations not later 
than March, but because of the two 
time-consuming tasks I had to perform 
in the meantime, I was unable to do so 
until last week. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that I hope 
this report will not have been made in 
vain and that Senators will obtain some 
benefit from reading it, it will offer par- 
ticular advantage to any Senator who is 
interested in seeking information on 
specific country programs. 

Mr. President, as I have stated on 
many occasions, I cheerfully voted in 
1948 for the so-called Marshall plan in 
the hope that our great country might 
be of assistance to our neighbors across 
the seas who had been devastated by 
war. I agreed with the advocates of the 
Marshall plan, that by assisting our 
Western European allies financially, we 
could revitalize their industry and im- 
prove their agriculture to the point 
where, within a space of a few years, 
they could produce both industrially and 
agriculturally to the same level or even 
at a higher level than they were able to 
produce prior to the war—that is, in 
1938. 

The second year that Mr. Hoffman ap- 
peared before our committee, he estab- 
lished our goal. Mr. Hoffman indicated 
to us that if by spending approixmately 
$18 billion within the space of 4 or 5 years 
we could increase the industrial capacity 
of the countries of Western Europe by 
125 percent of prewar; he indicated that 
upon reaching this goal, we could with- 
draw from the scene and those nations 
would be able to carry on without out- 
side assistance and moreover could, no 
doubt, assist us in bearing the load in 
other areas of the world. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I never oppposed any of the 
foreign-aid programs except within the 
past 2 or 3 years. I have tried my best 
in past years to reduce many of them in 
the light of the studies which I made. 
Iam seeking a major reduction this year. 
At this time the countries of Western 
Europe are better off than they have ever 
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been before. Instead of having reached 
a goal of 125 percent prewar for indus- 
trial production, the average for Western 
Europe today is 157 percent of the indus- 
trial production level that existed before 
the war. 

Surely, Mr. President, when all of us 
voted in prior years for the huge sums 
which have been expended for foreign 
aid, when we asked our taxpayers to 
carry this huge burden, it was with the 
understanding that upon those nations 
getting back on their feet they would 
carry their own burdens and in addition 
help us to carry the burden of maintain- 
ing freedom in Asia and other parts of 
this troubled world. 

But what has occurred, Mr. Presi- 
dent? What does the record show? We 
have, through this current fiscal year, 
spent under the Marshall-aid plan and 
under our past and present mutual-se- 
curity programs, including not only for- 
eign military aid but foreign economic 
aid as well, the staggering sum of $47,- 
126,600,000. The record shows that after 
the war but prior to 1948, huge gifts and 
loans were made to our friends across 
the seas under UNRRA and other pro- 
grams, which sums are not included in 
the $47 billion total. It does not include 
the amounts we made available to those 
countries by way of purchases from us 
after the war, whereby we received about 
10 cents on the dollar for goods, wares, 
and merchandise, hardware, airplanes, 
and other items in many parts of Europe. 
During World War II we had stored 
much oil, much gasoline, many tanks, 
tractors, and all kinds of merchandise, 
including clothing, and so forth, 
amounting to more than $6 billion. 

That was made available to the British 
at 10 cents on the dollar, with the pro- 
vision that repayment of the 10 cents on 
the dollar would be made over a period 
of years, and that we could not spend 
any of that 10 percent except within the 
United Kingdom or some British posses- 
sion. 

Mr. President, since the termination 
of World War II we have spent upon our 
friends across the seas the enormous 
sum of $53,151,468,000, and there re- 
mains in the pipeline, appropriated but 
unspent, an additional $9 billion for 
carrying on the current military and 
economic aid programs. 

Mr. President, that is not all. We have 
not stopped at that. As we all know, 
we entered into an alliance called NATO. 
I think that in voting to have the United 
States become a member of NATO, all of 
us felt that Europe, having made the re- 
covery that is hers, would give assistance 
to us in providing the hardware, the 
tools, and so forth needed to perform at 
least her part of the NATO contract. 

But such, Mr. President, was not the 
case. As the record will show, we are 
now paying for a substantial part of the 
cost of NATO. We have assumed from 
38 to 40 percent of the amount which our 
friends across the seas should contribute 
toward their NATO obligations. That 
amounts to a hugh sum. It is over and 
above the huge amounts about which I 
have just been talking. 

Was that all? Of course not. We 
had a program to build airfields all over 
Western Europe and North Africa. Did 
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we get assistance from any of our friends 
who are just as prosperous, if not more 
prosperous, than we? No. We had to 
spend in addition to all these amounts 
I have just stated, on our own, tremen- 
dous sums for the construction of over- 
seas airbases and other facilities. I 
shall not state where these amounts 
were spent or where the airbases are 
located. Perhaps that is known. All I 
shall do is to place the total amount in- 
volved in the Recorp, because the other 
information, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] stated 
yesterday, is more or less confidential, 
If Senators want the details on that sub- 
ject, they must go to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to obtain it. 

If certain amounts have been allocated 
for military purposes, but there has never 
been a purchase of the hardware or other 
equipment required to equip certain 
armies in Western Europe, I can well 
understand that it might be damaging 
to supply those details. 

But why in the name of commonsense 
should there be objection made to stating 
where the money will be spent on foreign 
aid other than military aid, I cannot 
understand. Yet there is that restric- 
tion. I have before me a large amount 
of evidence which I should like to pre- 
sent, which I have obtained from the 
clerk of our committee, on both non- 
military and military aid, but I cannot 
give it to the American people. Why? 
Because of an inhibition which has only 
this year been placed on the disclosure of 
such information. Why should that be? 
I should like to have an explanation from 
members of the Committee on Foreign 


Relations. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield, provided I 


do not lose the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I must leave the 
Chamber in order to attend a committee 
meeting, but I desire to commend the 
Senator from Louisiana for his remarks 
on the issue he is discussing—the issue of 
secrecy. The point has been reached 
where we in Congress cannot get infor- 
mation about expenditures. I shall have 
some remarks to make on this subject 
before the bill comes to a vote. I have 
submitted, to be printed and to lie on 
the table, amendments in which I feel 
certain the Senator from Louisiana will 
be interested. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield, provided I 
do not lose the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wanted to ask 
the Senator from Arkansas if he noticed 
in the Recorp this morning that yester- 
day I submitted, to be printed and to lie 
on the table, an amendment which I 
think will cover exactly the practice to 
which the Senator from Arkansas has 
found so much objection. 

My amendment, which I intend to call 
up at the appropriate time, adds a new 
section to the bill and reads as follows: 

“Sec. 538. Furnishing of information to 
congressional committees: Upon the request 
of any appropriate committee of the Senate 
or House of Representatives, any joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, or any subcom- 
mittee of any such committee, any officer or 
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employee of the Government having infor- 
mation, or haying custody of documents or 
other data, relating to the programs being 
administered under this act, shall promptly 
furnish any such information, documents, or 
other data to such committee or subcom- 
mittee. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I compliment the 
Senator from Wyoming for offering that 
amendment. I have offered one similar 
to it to be printed and to lie on the table. 

I think this is a serious matter. I 
have not submitted my amendment, nor 
shall I support the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wyoming, merely from 
a mere light, inconsequential motive. 
We have reached the point in this coun- 
try and in the Government where con- 
gressional committees are being denied 
material and documents, in the posses- 
sion and custody of the executive branch 
of the Government, which Congress 
needs in order properly to perform its 
legislative duties. We are being denied 
that information. 

On the other hand, we find that the 
administration is giving out material and 
documents, which are obviously of a 
more highly classified and secret nature 
than those which are being denied Con- 
gress, for the purpose of enabling some 
reporter to write a book. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am in thorough 
agreement with the amendment which 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming has just read. This new policy of 
denying Congress information relating 
to foreign nonmilitary expenditures is 
something which I simply cannot under- 
stand. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The executive 
branch has drawn an iron curtain down 
around itself. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The evidence is 
abundant that we are preaching democ- 
racy in Korea and Formosa, yet our for- 
eign aid administrators are teaching the 
people of those countries socialism. 
That may be the reason why we cannot 
get the details of how the money is being 
spent or is to be spent. I am here to tell 
Senators that we have spent millions of 
dollars in Korea in order to build flour 
mills. Korea does not produce wheat. 
The mills are owned by the Government. 
We have built pharmaceutical houses 
that are owned by the Government. 
There are many other enterprises of that 
nature which are being built with Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money and turned over 
to the Korean Government to operate. 

Whether our Government officials are 
simply trying to prevent an exposé of 
operations of that kind, I do not know. 
But I serve warning here and now that 
as a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I shall do my utmost to obtain 
the details, to ascertain where and for 
what purposes all these huge sums which 
are being now appropriated, and which 
have been appropriated but are not yet 
spent, will be spent. I want to learn 
the details about each country’s pro- 
gram. Whether or not I can make the 
information available to the Senate and 
to the taxpayers of our country, I do not 
know; but I shall certainly try to do so. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the amend- 
ments which I shall propose are 
adopted—and I think they ought to be 
adopted—it will be possible for the com- 
mittee which appropriates the money to 
know what it is doing. It will not-have 
to continue to appropriate, with a blind- 
fold, money belonging to the people of 
the United States. 

Does the Senator believe for one mo- 
ment that the people of the United 
States are being informed of the fact 
that the billions of dollars authorized to 
be appropriated in the bill are author- 
ized to be appropriated to the President, 
and only to the President? 

I read from page 27 of the bill, para- 
graph 3, beginning on line 12: 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter not to exceed $925 
million which shall remain available until 
expended, 


Here we are being called upon to ap- 
propriate to the President money which 
shall be available until it is expended, 
and no committee of Congress shall dare 
= an executive employee what is being 

one. 

Who is the President, according to this 
bill? He will be whoever may be elected 
in November. This is not money which 
is being appropriated to any idol of the 
people; it is money being appropriated 
to the man who fills the office; and we 
have been told by good Republican au- 
thority that the decisions of the Presi- 
dent for the most part are being now 
made by the assistant to the President, 
the former, very able and distinguished 
Governor of the State of New Hampshire, 
Mr. Sherman Adams. We read in the 
newspapers and editorials references to 
the regency. Are we going to appro- 
priate money without its being set forth 
clearly in the bill that reports will have 
to be submitted, giving the name of 
anybody who takes any part in the ad- 
ministration of the particular sum? Un- 
less we so provide, I say to the Senator, 
with his indulgence, we are undermining 
the foundations of congressional author- 
ity in the United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not only should 
the committees of Congress be told, Mr. 
President, but the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion ought to be informed as to how 
these moneys are being spent. I am 
not here today urging that the people 
ought to be given the details of how 
many rifles we are buying and to whom 
they are being handed, or other mili- 
tary information which obviously must 
not be disclosed for security reasons, but 
when it comes to the spending of non- 
military foreign-aid funds, I do not see 
or understand why any of that informa- 
tion should be kept from the people. 

In connection with our discussion, I 
refer to page 34 of the hearings held by 
the Foreign Relations Committee, when 
the subject of 10-year commitments on 
foreign aid were being discussed. Mr. 
Dulles had this to say: 

I doubt very much the wisdom of submit- 
ting to Congress the details of these proj- 
ects. Congress has appropriated a very con- 
siderable amount of money which has gone 
to make up the capital of what we call the 
World Bank, but there is a certain confi- 
dence that the management of the World 
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Bank will use that money prudently and 
wisely, and I would hope that there will be 
sufficient confidence in the administration so 
that it would not be necessary to submit 
specific projects as such to the Congress. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I ask the 
Senator if the reference is to the World 
Bank? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. Dulles com- 
pares this phase of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram to the World Bank. He states that 
since the World Bank is not bound to give 
the Congress details, why should we get 
details from the foreign-aid adminis- 
trators? In other words, why should we 
not trust the administration to spend 
all of these funds overseas without a 
full accounting being made to Congress? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But do we know 
whether or not this is the World Bank or 
the bank which is going to make the 
loan to build the great Aswan Dam on 
the Nile for Egypt, which has just es- 
tablished a totalitarian government? 
Do we know? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I know as well as 
does the Senator from Wyoming that 
there is something going on there, and 
I believe the American people ought to 
know. how far we are going, even if the 
World Bank is to handle the money. For 
that matter, this country contributes 
most of the money to the World Bank. 
We furnish 65 percent of its capital, if 
I remember the figures correctly. Why 
should the Congress not be told about 
these huge foreign loans? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is no rea- 
son why we should not be told. I am 
happy the Senator is taking advantage 
of the opportunity to state the facts 
which have come to his attention with 
respect to this matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, be- 
fore being interrupted—and I wish to 
make it clear that I do not mind inter- 
ruptions—I was trying to show the huge 
sums we have spent, in addition to the 
sums mentioned by me, on foreign-aid 
programs, both military and nonmilitary. 

Now, in addition to those sums, we 
have spent, up to June 30 of this year, for 
construction programs in foreign coun- 
tries—countries that are well off today, 
countries that should assist us because 
of the help given by us to them under 
the Marshall aid plan—we have spent 
$2,817,710,000 to construct facilities de- 
signed not only to protect us, but to pro- 
tect them as well. 

We have spent on offshore procure- 
ment in the United Kingdom, France, 
and other countries, the huge sum of 
$2,771,147,000. That was for offshore 
procurement of materials of war that 
were manufactured by our overseas 
friends. They made profits out of those 
sales, and the military items produced 
by those countries and purchased by us, 
were then turned over, free of charge, to 
our NATO allies. 

It is true that the amount I have just 
mentioned is a part of the military-aid 
program, and is included in the overall 
total; the point I am trying to stress is 
that not only has this huge amount been 
handed over as a gift to our friends who 
are well able to take care of themselves, 
but our friends across the seas undoubt- 


edly made profits from those transac- 
tions. 
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I am sure that many Senators will 
remember that approximately 2 or 3 
weeks ago, France sent 12 airplanes to 


Israel. The United States did not send 


those airplanes to Israel; but those 12 
airplanes were built in France. with 
United States funds, and then were given 
by France to Israel. I could cite nu- 
merous other cases, which have been re- 
ported publicly—although that is the 
only one about which I know the de- 
tails—in which these funds have been 
used to make expenditures in France, 
in Belgium, in Portugal—in fact, in 
practically every country in western 
Europe—to purchase materials of war 
for the NATO members. By using our 
money to purchase overseas rather than 
precuring from the United States, the 
economics of those countries have been 
given a further boost. 

As I have said, all of this has been 
done in addition to the huge foreign- 
aid grants we have made. Yet today our 
country owes more money than all the 
other countries of the world combined. 
We still continue to be blood-sucked for 
more and more by our friends, who 
argue that we must continue to make 
these funds available to them, or the 
mutual defense program will collapse. 

Mr. President, I ask any Senator here 
to find any justification for continuing 
to give military or economic aid to a 
country such as Belgium. In all of 
Western Europe there is no more pros- 
perous country than Belgium. Belgium 
owns the great Belgian Congo, in mid- 
Africa, and from the Belgian Congo we 
purchase millions of dollars’ worth of 
materials each year. The Belgian Congo 
is a prosperous colony, rich in natural 
resources. I visited there 3 or 4 years 
ago; at that time the Belgian Congo 
not only had balanced its budget, with 


some $5 million to spare, but also boasted. 


a surplus of more than one-quarter of 
a billion dollars. Yet we were spending 
money in the Belgian Congo, to assist 
the Belgians. 

Mr. President, it seems to me we have 
reached the end of the road. The 
printed hearings, which we have on our 
desks, contain all the evidence which 
was presented before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. I have been unable 
to find in them where any effort was 
made by our officials to ascertain how 
much assistance we might obtain from 
our friends. No such effort was made. 
A few questions were asked Mr. Dulles 
by members of the committee, and Mr. 
Dulles said he would furnish the infor- 
mation. That was back in March, and 
the Senate is still waiting for the infor- 
mation. On the basis of the evidence be- 
fore us, it appears that no effort is being 
made to cause our allies who are pros- 
perous today to assist us in carrying 
this load. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Worrorp in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield to his col- 
league? 

8 Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. LONG. The only good excuse 
which could be offered for giving our 
funds to help arm Belgium—which, after 
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all, is not making as great a contribu- 
tion, relatively, as we are making for de- 
fense purposes—would be that Belgium 
might not have the dollars with which 
to pay. Sometimes that excuse is of- 
fered. If my colleague will examine 
page 925 of the hearings, he will see that 
last year Belgium increased her holdings 
of American dollars from $1,039,000,000 
to $1,198,000,000. In other words, dur- 
ing the last year she increased her dollar 
holdings by almost $160 million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And a similar im- 
provement in dollar balances—although 
perhaps not to the same extent—can be 
shown for most of the other European 
countries we are now helping and for 
which the pending bill provides further 
assistance. 

Belgium owns the Belgian Congo; we 
buy from the Congo large amounts of 
uranium and various other metals; 
American companies make many other 
purchases there, including coconut and 
other oils among other things. The 
Belgian Congo is very prosperous, and 
its wealth provides an abundant income 
for Belgium. 

Why our advisers on the Washington 
level should ask, in connection with this 
bill, that we contribute many millions of 
dollars—I am not permitted to say how 
many—for further assistance to a coun- 
try that is actually as prosperous as we 
are, if not more so, I cannot understand. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield further to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. From the same chart, 
which relates to the 14 countries in 
Europe for which aid is proposed, we see 
that during the period from 1954 to 1955 
those 14 countries increased their dollar 
balances by almost $1 billion. Yet we 
are told that they cannot afford to pay 
their share. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, I will say to my 
colleague that, if we continue to spend 
at the rate we are now going, then, as 
I have often stated, we are bound to 
lose our way of life. If, by means of over- 
taxation, initiative in this country is de- 
stroyed, just think what will happen. ; 

The only salutary thing about our debt 
is that we owe it to ourselves. If we 
owed it to foreign governments, there 
is no telling what would happen. 

Mr. President, to judge from my mail, 
I would say that the American people 
are getting sick and tired of these give- 
away programs—programs of gifts to 
countries which are well able to take care 
of themselves, or at least are well able 
to take care of their fair share in this 
assistance effort. 

This is labeled a “mutual security pro- 
gram,” but there is nothing mutual about 
it; we are carrying the entire load. 

Mr. President, included in the bill is 
an item for research and development. 
This is not a new authorization. It has 
been going on for some time. Why, I 
may ask, we should increase the funds 
for research and development; why we 
should undertake to help pay for West- 
ern Europe's military research program 
as well as our own is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

As I pointed out several days ago, we 
are spending more than $5 billion for 
our own military research and develop- 
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ment, and for facilities necessary for that 
work. During the last 3 years, our allies 
have been spending, altogether, $49,- 
077,000 for similar programs abroad and 
big-hearted Uncle Sam is putting up ap- 
proximately $65 million of our money— 
over and above the domestic research and 
development effort—for those. foreign 
projects. 

Mr. President, the whole scheme is just 
beyond all reason. Why cannot those 
countries carry their own research load; 
why should not they be willing cheer- 
fully to give to us—for their own pro- 
tection, as well as for ours—any discov- 
eries they may make. But, no; at the 
Washington level, as well as abroad, 
those who are desirous of spending 
American dollars have succeeded fairly 
well in convincing some Members of the 
Senate that we have to put our money 
in the “kitty,” too. 

A moment ago I mentioned that we are 
building airbases in Europe and north 
Africa. We are spending substantial 
amounts for those installations—which 
guard Europe as well as America against 
attack—but our allies under this so- 
called mutual security program do not 
give us one iota of assistance. However, 
this is not all. We are spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in Southeast 
Asia to do the same thing. We have 
bases in Japan, in Okinawa, in Formosa, 
and in the Philippines. Are we getting 
any assistance from our friends in these 
localities? Are the Australians helping 
us? They are not. Are the New Zea- 
landers? They are not. Yet, these coun- 
tries should be more interested in the se- 
curity of that area than we are. I visited 
Australia 2 or 3 years ago. It is a very 
prosperous country. In my opinion, the 
Australians, for instance, could well af- 
ford to help us pay the bills for defending 
and developing Southeast Asia. But 
they do not. Good old big-hearted 
Uncle Sam is carrying the whole load of 
not only building the bases, but supply- 
ing the airplanes, technicians, and every- 
thing else in order to operate them. 

General LeMay recently appeared be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee. He is “sold” on the Strategic Air 
Command. He believes—and I am sure 
he is honest about it—that the Air Force 
is the most important branch of the 
service, and that the most potent arm of 
the Air Force is SAC—which could de- 
liver the blow which would crush any 
enemy who might dare to attack our 
Nation. I asked General LeMay, “How 
much are our allies contributing to the 
building and maintenance of air bases? 
How much are they doing in the way of 
creating a great retaliatory striking 
force? The answer was that they are 
contributing not a single dime. The 
burden is all being carried on the shoul- 
ders of Uncle Sam and the taxpayers of 
this country. 

My plea, in connection with the meas- 
ure before us, is that we cut to the bone 
many of the authorizations carried in 
this bill. I am satisfied that if an effort 
were made to get our friends to assist us, 
we might get somewhere. But judging 
from the record before us, no effort is 
ever made to get assistance from our 
friends. It seems to be too much trou- 
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ble to even make the effort, as I found 
in Korea, for example, in conection with 
a plan to rehabilitate that land. 

The United Nations offered to rehabili- 
tate Korea. Various countries contrib- 
uted to a fund of $250 million. We 
promised to put up about 65 percent, as 
I remember the figure. The U. N. did 
not raise the $250 million; it raised only 
about $175 million or $180 million. But 
the U. N. went to work on rehabilita- 
tion. When our people went there, that 
plan was too slow for them. They said, 
“We cannot work through the United 
Nations. It is too slow.” Uncle Sam 
decided to undertake the job. Today we 
are spending in that area more than $1 
billion a year in order to assist Korea. 

I believe there should be an end to 
these expenditures. We cannot afford 
to continue spending as lavishly as we 
are; we cannot afford to carry the whole 
load, without the assistance of our so- 
called allies and retain our way of life. 

What is the situation in Western Eu- 
rope today? What is the attitude of 
our NATO friends? I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we hear more war talk in 
the United States than one hears in any 


‘country in Western Europe, or in Asia, 


for that matter. I am sure that many 
Senators have read an editorial from 
the Manchester Guardian of May 2, 1956, 
which was reprinted in the U. S. News & 
World Report for May 18, 1956, stating 
that NATO is about to fall apart. 

I hope that is not true. I hope that 
NATO can be maintained, and that the 
countries which formed the alliance 
with the United States will get together 
and at least live up to the contracts 
which were formally made when NATO 
was born. 

It may be that because of new weap- 
ons which have been found, the size of 
NATO forces can be reduced. But those 
forces should be reduced by order of the 
NATO commander, by order of the coun- 
tries involved, not by allowing each coun- 
try to act for itself. 

This editorial from the Manchester 
Guardian mentions the fact that France 
took her troops out of the NATO struc- 
ture without consultation. France said, 
“We need them in North Africa, and we 
are going to take them out.” ‘That is 
what happened. She did not ask per- 
mission of NATO. France merely re- 
moved her soldiers who supposedly were 
there to assist if the worst were to come. 
They were picked up almost bodily and 
taken to North Africa. If France is able 
to do that, and cannot be stopped from 
doing it, I ask, why have NATO? If 


the British can pull out at any time they 


choose and go off to fight in Cyprus, and 
leave good old Uncle Sam holding the 
bag, with the six divisions we have there, 
what purpose does NATO serve? 

All of us are acquainted with what 
Mr. Dulles said some time ago, to the 
effect that he thought NATO should be 
reorganized, and that we should not 
place so much emphasis on the military 
aspect of the NATO pact. He said he 
thought something else ought to be done 


with NATO. All of this indicates, as 


the article to which I have referred sets 
forth, that something is happening to 


‘NATO—that it is weakening; that the 
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out. 

It would be a great pity if anything 
should happen to NATO, in view of all 
the money we have invested in it, and in 
view of the protection it would afford the 
free world if it were maintained as first 
contemplated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks 
the entire article from the Manchester 
Guardian to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the U. S. News & World Report of 
May 18, 1956] 


NATO Is FALLING Apart: A BRITISH VIEW 


(Eprror’s Note.—Following is full text of 
an editorial, Rhine Armies, from the Man- 
chester Guardian of May 2, 1956.) 


Much has been said of the nonmilitary 
questions which the North Atlantic Council 
will discuss this week, but little has been 
said of its military business. Mr. Dulles, 
M. Mollet, and Mr. Pearson have talked of 
broadening NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) into political and economic 
fields. Nobody, however, has said anything 
in public about the disagreeable military 
facts which the Council ought to face. 

When Mr. Dulles says that “the unanimity 
of our thinking upon the great basic issues 
makes it apparent that the time has come 
to advance NATO from its initial phase into 
the totality of its meaning,” he means that, 
militarily, NATO is falling apart. 

The French have stripped their contingents 
in Europe to reinforce North Africa. The 
West Germans have failed to pass a con- 
scription law and are refusing to pay their 
share of common defense costs. The Bel- 
gians and Dutch are turning a deaf ear to 
General Gruenther’s renewed appeal for a 
2-year period of conscription. There is, in 
short, no prospect that General Gruenther 
or his successor will get the troops which 
were promised for the defense of Western 
Europe. He now has about 12 divisions 
where he was supposed to have about 25 or 30. 

Militarily, the 12 are ineffective. They are 
too few to hold a front, even with atomic 
weapons, and they are backed by negligible 
reserves. This is what the Council should 
discuss. The Council shirked it in Decem- 
ber, although the military disintegration was 
plain to be seen. It is even plainer today. 
The nonmilitary aspects of NATO are im- 
portant, but secondary. The primary busi- 
ness of the North Atlantic Council is de- 
fense, and it should not again run away from 
its awkward duty. 

What should be done? The first thing is 
to drop the pretense that the forces in 
Europe are going to be completed, and the 
second is to devise a strategy in keeping with 
the troops and aircraft which will be avail- 
able. 

The continental countries are going to 
devote less money and fewer men to defense, 
not more. The French cannot be blamed 
for treating North Africa as more urgent 
than Europe, for the immediate threat is 
there. What the Germans will do is any- 
body’s guess, but they evidently do not feel 
in any great danger of attack from the East, 
or they would be rearming in a hurry. Is it, 
then, necessary for the British and Ameri- 
cans to continue spending a large amount of 
money on their forces in Germany? 

Perhaps not. For defense of the central 
front in Europe, we might rely chiefly on the 


. threat of massive retaliation—which, in fact, 


is what we are now doing anyway. The 
threat might be more effective as a defense 
if it were explicitly acknowledged. Instead 
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of falsely pretending that there will be suffi- 
cient forces on the ground and in the skies 
over Germany to repel attack there, the 
North Atlantic Council could say openly that 
any move forward by Communist forces 
would be met by all-out war. 

If it is correct that the Russians have 
abandoned thought of direct military ad- 
vance in Europe, as many people seem to 
think, the threat of massive retaliation is an 
adequate protection, and we do not need the 
Rhine armies. If that is not correct, and it 
might not be, we had better not try to bluff 
with General Gruenther’s skeleton forces. 
The Russians, who can estimate their worth, 
are aware that they could offer no effective 
resistance in their present numbers. But 
their weakness might tempt the Soviet Gov- 
ernment into action, if it were at all inclined 
that way, unless the threat of retribution on 
Russia was alone sufficient to hold the Soviet 
Government back. And if it is sufficient, 
why waste millions of pounds and thousands 
of men on the ordinary forces? 

There are two snags. First, the possibility 
of nibbling at points on the periphery. The 
threat of massive retaliation may be effective 
against an invasion of Western Europe, but 
not against Soviet pressure for frontier re- 
vision in northern Norway or against Bul- 
garian demands in Thrace. The Americans 
are not going to risk the destruction of New 
York or the British of London for the sake 
of a few square miles of ice-bound Arctic 
land. 

Yet if there were no means of resisting 
pressure, nibbling could not be stopped. 
The remedy lies in a small number of highly 
mobile units, available to go at once to any 
threatened part of the NATO area. The 
places where they might be needed can be 
listed—Spitsbergen, northern Norway, the 
Baltic Islands, the mining districts on the 
Saxon border, possibly Trieste, Macedonia, 
and Thrace, and the Turkish toe of Europe. 

Units ready to move to any of these would 
be of greater value now than the incomplete 
field formations in Germany. What is more, 
these troops should not be equipped with 
tactical atomic weapons, as our forces in 
Germany are now being. It seems folly to 
provide atomic weapons which would turn 
a small action into all-out war. If a clear 
distinction had been drawn between tactical 
and strategic uses of nuclear weapons, and 
if the distinction were widely understood by 
public opinion and governments of East and 
West, the smaller atomic weapons would 
have some value. But no such distinction 
has been publicized. That is another matter 
which the North Atlantic Council has been 
unwilling to tackle. 

Apart from the risk of nibbling, the sec- 
ond snag about disbanding the Rhine armies 
would lie in the political consequences. 
Could it be done without weakening Ameri- 
can ties with Europe? And would it not, in 
spite of Western Germany’s unwillingness 
to share the burdens of alliance, cause a great 
shock there? Perhaps it would, but to cause 
the shock might be better than continuing 
-to spend money on ineffective forces. That, 
at any rate, is what the Council ought to be 
discussing. 


Mr. ELLENDER. In connection with 
the statement I have just made, in the 
last issue of Newsweek dated July 2, 1956, 
there is an article on page 36 under the 
headline “British Defense Cutback—Lure 
to the West?” ‘The article reads in part 
as follows: 


Britain is planning a sweeping cut in its 
military defenses. It wants the United States 
and the rest cf the Western Alliance nations 
to do the same. 

This week, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Harold Macmillan announced that defense 
spending would be slashed by $200 million 

as a starter. 


‘cabled from London, 
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I have been wondering what prompted 
this administration to ask for an increase 
in military aid over and aboye the 
amount we provided last year. Might 
not the answer be found in this article? 

I read further: 

The economy ax had already deactivated 
the entire British Antiaircraft Command and 
is closing Scapa Flow, Britain's storied naval 
base of both World Wars. 

“The cuts,” Newsweek’s Eldon Griffiths 
cabled from London, “herald what Sir An- 
thony Eden’s government expects will be a 
fundamental reassessment of the defense 
system of the whole Western Alliance.” 


Many of us, including some members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
took the position that a reevaluation of 
the entire aid program, particularly 
military aid, should be undertaken. I 
believe that should be done. However, 
while this is in progress why should we 
give more money to these countries? At 
the very most, we cannot sensibly afford 
to give more than we gave last year. At 
the same time, we should further investi- 
gate the aid situation, further evaluate it, 
and determine the extent to which our 
friends abroad are to be given additional 
assistance in meeting their NATO obliga- 
tions. 

From all I have heard, many of the 
countries are in the process of withdraw- 
ing from NATO and cutting their defense 
budgets. However, so far as we are con- 
cerned, we are increasing our overseas 
military aid—we are raising the ante so 
as to offset budget cuts in foreign lands. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article from News- 
week be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRITISH DEFENSE CUTBACK—LURE TO THE 

WEST? 

Britain is planning a sweeping cut in its 
military defenses. It wants the United States 
and the rest of the Western Alliance nations 
to do the same. 

This week, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Harold Macmillan announced that- defense 
spending would be slashed by $200 million as 
a starter. The economy ax had already de- 
activated the entire British antiaircraft com- 
mand and is closing Scapa Flow, Britain's 
storied naval base of both World Wars. 

“The cuts,” Newsweek’s Eldon Griffiths 
“herald what Sir 
Anthony Eden's government expects will be 
a fundamental reassessment of the defense 
system of the whole Western Alliance.” 

London insists that the West cannot afford 
to spend vast sums on conventional tanks, 
guns, and even aircraft that may be useless in 
a nuclear war that may never come. With 
the Kremlin switching from armed aggres- 
sion to commercial penetration, it is more 
important, they say, that the democracies 
maintain strong economies. In Britain’s case, 
according to the Cabinet, this can only be 
done by reducing arms spending. 

This line of thought has generated months 
of bitter argument and table thumping along 
Whitehall. The problem: How to get maxi- 
mum defense in the hydrogen age from a 
minimum amount of money? 

NEW NEW LOOK 

A broad blueprint of what some Britons 
call “the second new look” has now emerged. 
In it is a reassuring determination to consult 
the United States before making any great 
change. But Washington is likely to produce 
agonized shouts, nonetheless. For, in es- 
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sence, the second new look envisions a one- 
third reduction in British defense spending 
(now nearly $5 billion yearly). 

No one in London knows just how the econ- 
omies will work out. But this is, broadly, 
how the program shapes up: 

Within 3 years, Britain to have less than 
500,000 men under arms (against a current 
775,000) . 

Conscription to be abolished by 1959. It 
would be replaced by a United States style se- 
lective service built around small numbers of 
specially trained men. 

Britain’s 414-division force in Germany to 
be cut back to 2 divisions. 

The Royal Air Force bomber command and 
missiles would become the main line of de- 
fense, but the fighter command would be 
scrapped. Jet fighters are regarded as over- 
priced and obsolescent. 

London thinks that Britain could defend 
itself and fulfill its obligations to its allies 
with 100 supersonic bombers carrying Brit- 
ish-built hydrogen weapons, a small nu- 
clear navy, and an army of airborne atomic 
specialists. 

The arguments behind the second new 
look: The Kremlin won't risk world war; 
nuclear weapons make it possible to rely on 
deterrent power alone. 

GLOBAL SUICIDE 

Eden came out of his April talks with 
Russia’s new masters convinced that “con- 
flict between great powers is unthinkable 
because it would be suicide on a world scale.” 

Eden’s thinking on hydrogen weapons 
runs this way: “Where the ultimate deter- 
rent is present, large forces confronting each 
other with all the panoply of guns and 
tanks have not the same significance. The 
time has surely come when all military plan- 
ning should take account of changed cir- 
cumstances.” Bulking large in Downing 
Street calculations is the economic factor. 
Arms cuts are imperative, the Government 
feels, if Britain is to remain solvent. 

The contemplated remodeling of Britain’s 
defense establishment would undoubtedly 
ease the economic strain, enable the treas- 
ury to contribute more to Commonwealth 
development, and help British industry com- 
pete more effectively against Russia's eco- 
nomic offensive in the world’s underdevel- 
oped areas. The greatest peril—conceded in 
London, too—is that the West may forget 
that it was strength that persuaded the 
Russians to recognize that war wouldn't pay. 
If the West, for whatever reason, appears 
to weaken again, history has shown that the 
Communists might chance it after all. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, there 
is another item in the program I think 
our people should know more about. It 
is a new item. Why it should be in- 
cluded in the program, I cannot under- 
stand. Some time ago, while I was ex- 
amining one of the witnesses before the 
Committee on Appropriations, I was in- 
formed—and here it is in writing now, 
for it appears in the Mutual Security Act 
of 1956 hearings of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—that there was a program 
being hatched for the United States to 
undertake the protection of the big cities 
in Western Europe, much the same as 
we are now endeavoring to protect our 
own cities. That is a program that our 
country should have no part in. It 
should be done by the countries that 
want that protection. We have Nike 
batteries around our most important 
cities—we are trying to protect ourselves. 
But now, we are going to protect Europe, 
too. We are being asked to spend a 
half billion dollars to build a radar screen 
for Europe and to guard European cities 
with Nike missiles. That is in this bill. 
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Of course, there are no details. We are 
not permitted to make public just what 
cities are to be so protected or what the 
local governments are doing in the way 
of helping us on this program. 

Why we are not being given all the 
details about that plan, I do not under- 
stand. I believe the taxpayers of the 
United States would like to know some- 
thing about it; they certainly deserve 
to know, particularly since it is reported 
in the Newsweek article I read from 
earlier that the entire British antiair- 
craft command has been deactivated. 
Are we proposing to do for Britain what 
she has decided she will not do for 
herself? 

It is my hope that during the hearings 
before the Committee on Appropriations 
I shall have the opportunity to get all 
this evidence. I will do my best to get 
permission to present it on the floor of 
the Senate, so that the people of this 
country can be told how their money is 
being spent. 

A short time ago I referred to the vast 
sums that we have already spent and 
the huge amounts of money that are 
still in the aid pipeline appropriated in 
prior years but still umspent. The fig- 
ures I have cannot be given in detail; 
all such detailed information is classi- 
fied. All the documents relating to this 
detailed information are marked Con- 
fidential,” However, this morning I ob- 
tained permission to give to the Senate 
the lump-sum figures, without breaking 
them down country by country. 

As of February 29, 1956, for military 
assistance and nonmilitary assistance 
for all countries, we had delivered $33,- 
608,694,000. 

In unexpended funds, we had on hand 
$8,332,845,000. 

Now, let us take this program on a 
regional basis. First is Europe. As of 
March 1, 1956, unexpended balances for 
military assistance for the countries of 
Western Europe totaled $3,346,848,000. 
Those countries are as prosperous as our 
country, yet our planners still have over 
83 ½% billion in unexpended funds which 
they plan to use in Europe. It is pro- 
posed in the pending bill to add to that 
figure $760,471,000. A good deal of that 
money goes to Belgium, which is very 
prosperous. Some of it goes to France 
and to other prosperous countries of 
Western Europe. 

Let us look now at nonmilitary assist- 
ance for Europe. Our planners tell us 
there is no need for economic aid to 
Western Europe and that none is being 
requested. I want the American people 
to know that we now have in the pipeline 
in unexpended economic aid funds, for 
projects which perhaps have been evalu- 
ated and have been given the go-ahead 
sign, but not yet started, or perhaps for 
projects now in the process of comple- 
tion, $271,216,000. That is all economic 
aid yet to be delivered to the countries of 
Europe. The bill provides for an addi- 
tional sum of $90,900,000. 

Now I turn to the Near East and Af- 
rica. Up to February 29, 1956, we have 
delivered military assistance to those 
countries totaling $1,411,577,000. We 
still have in the pipeline $533,770,000. 
We propose to give those countries an 
additional $471,918,000 under this bill. 
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For nonmilitary assistance for the 
Near East and Africa we have paid out 
$1,792,173,000, and there is still $388,731,- 
000 unexpended. Yet the administration 
proposes to add to that unexpended fund, 
$412,400,000 in the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I wish I could give all 
this in detail, but I cannot. 

For military assistance to Asia we have 
already delivered $2,420,045,000. There 
was unexpended as of February 29, 
$1,359,526,000. In addition to this huge 
unexpended carryover, this bill proposes 
for military assistance to Asia $1,166,- 
813,000. 

Now, listen to this, Mr. President. For 
nonmilitary assistance for Asia we have 
already delivered to the countries of 
Asia—and there are not many—$2,867,- 
709,000; there was still unexpended as of 
February 29, $1,545,065,000. 

This bill proposes to authorize an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $1,215,250,000. 

The amounts for Latin-America are 
very small in contrast to the other areas 
I have just mentioned. For military as- 
sistance to Latin-America we have al- 
ready made available $88,327,000, with 
an unexpended balance of $43,414,000. 
The bill would authorize an additional 
$35,546,000 in military aid for Latin- 
America. 

Nonmilitary assistance we have al- 
ready delivered to Latin America totals 
$104,761,000; $78,646,000 is unexpended; 
and the bill asks for an additional sum 
of $60,850,000. 

Mr. President, there is another little 
gadget in the aid program with which 
some of us are familiar. The President 
has, in addition to all the sums I have 
mentioned, a certain fund to expend 
more or less as he sees fit. It is labeled 
“nonregional.” In military assistance in 
that category $552,968,000 has been de- 
livered. There is in the pipeline $647,- 
132,000. This bill provides an additional 
$565,253,000. 

For nonregional nonmilitary aid we 
have already spent $663,622,000. There 
is unexpended a balance of $118,498,000. 
We are being asked to appropriate $215,- 
875,000 more for that purpose. 

Mr. President, this makes a grand to- 
tal of delivered assistance, as of March 
1, 1956, for the areas I have mentioned, 
of $33,608,694,000. There is $8,332,845,- 
000 in the pipeline, and the President has 
asked us to appropriate $4,995,275,000 to 
supplement that huge sum—which would 
make a total available for expenditure in 
1957 of roughly $13.2 billion. 

Mr. President, I would now like to de- 
vote a little time to discussing how some 
of our money is being spent in Asia. I 
have found that in Asia, as in other parts 
of the world—particularly in South 
America—our technical assistance and 
economic-aid programs in many in- 
stances look too far to the future. Some 
of the programs now under way cannot 
possibly be effective for perhaps another 
decade. I have in my notes, on a coun- 
try-by-country basis, much evidence 
supplied by our own representatives that 
although quite a few million dollars have 
been spent, it will still require years be- 
fore the work which is being done will 
show any appreciable results. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with 
problems which require relief for the 
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people who are now living, not for their 
children 10 or 12 years hence; this is 
basic, because it is the present popula- 
tions of underdeveloped lands that we 
are trying to assist, and win over to free- 
dom. Also, in many cases, our ambitious 
planners just want to move too fast for 
the capabilities of the people. Instead of 
starting at the bottom rung of the ladder, 
taking into consideration the education, 
and level of learning of the people, and 
other matters of that kind, our plan- 
ners start about midway up the ladder; 
many of the projects proposed and im- 
plemented go far beyond the compre- 
hension of the people whom we are try- 
ing to assist. 

Our administrators are so anxious to 
get things started that they practically 
force down the throats of countries like 
Thailand, Vietnam, and Formosa ambi- 
tious and unrealistic plans to develop 
their economies—programs so huge that 
the countries themselves could not han- 
25 them if they were placed in opera- 

on. 

What is the result? We must come in 
and operate many of these projects. 
South Korea is a good example. South 
Korea does not have the technicians 
necessary to operate many of the high- 
ly technical projects we have under- 
taken there. Mr. President, we are fre- 
quently doing more harm than good 
when we build colleges, for instance, in 
countries where only a very few people 
can read or write. We should help build 
elementary schools—not universities. 

The same thing applies in a variety of 
other nations which we are now assist- 
ing, particularly in Southeast Asia. We 
are trying to carry on a program far 
beyond the capabilities of the people in 
these countries to maintain or efficient- 
ly use. As a result, we make enemies, 
because unless we use our own money to 
carry on these projects and provide the 
technicians to proceed with the work, 
the people get mad. They ask: 

“Why do you build these works—these 
mills, dams, plants, and schools—if you 
won't operate them for us?” 

That is the position they take. It 
strikes me that we could spend one- 
fourth of the money we are now spend- 
ing in those areas and get more for it, 
if we only undertook reasonable, real- 
istic projects instead of the grandiose 
schemes hatched by the fertile minds 
of our eager Washington planners. 

Mr. President, in Korea we have moved 
in and taken charge. As I said earlier, 
the United Nations had set up a plan to 
rehabilitate that country, but our admin- 
istrators found the plan was too slow 
for their ambitious ideas; so they took 
over. The United States is now spend- 
ing huge sums of money in Korea. 
There is a large number of technicians 
in South Korea who are constantly seek- 
ing ways and means of spending Amer- 
ican dollars in an effort to balance in- 
dustry with agriculture in that country. 
That is something which cannot be done 
simply because there are no minerals 
in Korea with which to work. 

Today, as my report shows, the agri- 
cultural economy of South Korea is bet- 
ter than it has ever been. Korea is rais- 
ing more livestock today than ever be- 
fore in its history. Korea is growing 
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more rice per acre than ever before in 
its history, Yet we have technicians 
in Korea who are trying to better an 
agricultural economy that is far supe- 
rior to anything which that country 
ever before experienced. 

We raise much rice in Louisiana, but 
the per acre production of rice in Korea 
is many times the per acre production 
in Louisiana—and we use modern meth- 
ods in Louisiana. All the rice in Korea 
is planted by hand, and every little bit 
of ground counts. Yet, although more 
rice is produced per acre in Korea than 
in Louisiana, some of our rice experts 
are trying to teach Korean farmers how 
to grow more rice. In my humble judg- 
ment, based upon my firsthand knowl- 
edge of agriculture, I do not see how any 
more rice can be produced in Korea than 
is now being produced there. 

The production of poultry in Korea has 
been increased a thousandfold through 
our assistance. Cattle production has 
been increased tremendously, too. 

In order to provide work, our admin- 
istrators on the local level have actually 
poured millions of dollars of our cash 
into programs which, speaking bluntly, 
smell to high heaven of socialism. In- 
dustrial plants are being built almost 
entirely with our own money. I will 
not say “entirely,” because the Koreans 
do contribute, although the contribu- 
tions paid by Korea are in counterpart 
funds, which are generated from goods 
which we send to Korea under our aid 
program and are sold there. 

There are in Korea two large ferti- 
lizer plants, one costing $26,400,000, the 
second one costing $19 million. All of 
that money is being put up by Uncle 
Sam. 

There is an auto tire manufacturing 
plant in Korea, the cost of which was 
$635,000. We put up $540,000 of our 
own money for that plant, and it is 
owned and operated by the state. 

There is also a rubber reclaiming 
plant, the cost of which is $420,000. 
There is a pesticides plant. There are 
five pharmaceutical plants, all being 
built in large part by the United States. 

Of course, Korea does not have the 
necessary technicians to run and operate 
these plants, so good old Uncle Sam op- 
erates them for South Korea. 

Although not an ounce of wheat is 
grown in Korea, and all the people of 
Korea eat in the way of starch is rice, 
we have constructed four flour mills. 
What is the idea? The idea is for them 
to operate flour mills to process wheat 
we send them, so they can sell their rice 
for export. s 

Four starch plants were built, almost 
entirely from funds Congress appro- 
priated. 

Incidentally, a few days ago I men- 
tioned the matter to Mr. Hollister, who 
is now the Administrator of the ICA 
program, and he indicated that no more 
of these plants would be erected. I 
think the program should have been 
stopped a long time ago. In view of this 
picture, in this one country alone, I can 
well understand why there is an un- 
willingness to divulge to the American 
people how the huge sums we are pro- 
viding for Korea in nonmilitary aid will 
be used, 
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We have also built in Korea a large 
plastic molding plant; an aluminum 
rolling plant; a clothing factory; a shoe 
manufacturing plant and a book pub- 
lishing plant. We put up almost all the 
money for those plants. The cost of the 
book publishing plant was $475,000. We 
put up $375,000 of the cost, and the Ko- 
rean Government put up the rest, by 
way of counterpart funds derived from 
goods purchased with aid money and 
sold to the Korean people. 

We have also built in Korea a chemical 
processing plant, a motor vehicle manu- 
facturing plant, a tire manufacturing 
plant, a glass bottle plant, a chemical 
processing plant, a ball-bearing plant, a 
silk textile plant. Most of those fac- 
tories are being operated by American 
technicians, because the Koreans simply 
do not have the necessary know-how to 
operate them. 

A marble-polishing establishment was 
also built, the cost of which was $445,000, 
We put up $350,000 of that. 

A limestone-crushing plant was built, 
with Uncle Sam picking up 74 percent of 
the tab. 

We put up 85 percent of the money for 
three food-processing plants, one of 
them costing $490,000, and the other two 
$235,000 each. 

We put up substantially all of the cost 
of three paper-manufacturing plants. 
One of them cost $760,000, another $1,- 
300,000, and still another $771,000. 

For small enterprises—that is, for one- 
or two-man shops and family enter- 
prises, all very small manufacturing 
enterprises—we have provided every 
dime of $3 million in the way of assist- 
ance. 

Mr. President, I have a hunch that one 
of the reasons why we are not being per- 
mitted to tell the American people how 
the money authorized in the pending bill 
is going to be spent is that more of the 
same, more of this huge spending for 
what is, in essence, the furtherance of a 
specialized Korean economy, is proposed. 
As I stated before, almost all of the fac- 
tories I have mentioned are owned by 
and are being operated for the benefit of 
the Government of Korea. Our tech- 
nicians are over there running the 
factories, 

Aside from these manufacturing en- 
terprises, Mr. President, we have built 
thermal plants to develop electricity, all 
of them put up at our expense, and all 
owned by the Korean Government. The 
Government of Korea sells the electricity 
generated by these plants and the pro- 
ceeds then find their way into the hands 
of the Korean Government. 

I realize that Korea was at one time 
in a bad way. Korea had almost no 
industry after liberation from the Jap- 
anese. It went through a cruel war 
which destroyed much of what it had. 
Efforts are now being made—and I think 
they will be successful since the Presi- 
dent of Korea is demanding their ap- 
proval—to have the United States 
recognize as our bounden duty to re- 
build for the Korean any factory of any 
kind which had been built by the Jap- 
anese and which was destroyed during 
the war. We have rebuilt some of them; 
we are building new ones, and I assume 
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that process is going to keep on ad 
infinitum. 

On top of this economic effort in 
Korea, we are also maintaining a large 
ROK Army, Iam not going to mention 
the number of divisions, but it is quite 
large. We are doing that all at our own 
expense. Not one single solitary dime 
comes from any of our allies; no nation 
assists us in this effort. We are also re- 
habilitating and maintaining all the 
ports in Korea, and all the roads in 
Korea. In short, good old Uncle Sam 
is supporting South Korea from A to Z, 
alone and without outside help. We even 
maintain 99.9 percent of the foreign 
troops now manning the truce line in 
Korea. 

There are in Korea only a handful of 
Turks, a handful of Greeks, a handful 
of Ethiopians, and a few Englishmen on 
the truce line. 

While we have quite a few divisions 
there, every military expense—for for- 
eign as well as our own troops—is being 
paid by us—food, ammunition, every- 
thing. There is one minor exception. 
The English will not take ammunition 
that we manufacture, or the hardware 
for war that we have. They have their 
own, Other than that, we are carrying 
the whole load, without any assistance 
from any quarter. 

It strikes me, Mr. President, that if 
this is to be a mutual security program 
in name it ought to be mutual in prac- 
tice. We ought to get assistance from 
those who will be protected by this pro- 
gram just as we will be. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? 

4 Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor is not quite correct when he says there 
is no mutuality about the program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
mean in that area? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am speaking 
about the specific area of Korea, because 
the small Republic of Korea, which was a 
victim of Communist aggression, is it- 
self, as the Senator has pointed out, 
carrying a very heavy burden in the 
maintenance of its armed forces. The 
Senator has, quite properly, not men- 
tioned the exact number of divisions, but 
I can say in general that Korea is man- 
ning the line with more than 500,000 
men. The cost of maintaining such de- 
fenses is taking about 60 percent of 
Korea’s national budget. 

So the little Republic of Korea cer- 
tainly is carrying its share of the burden 
in the collective defenses of that area of 
the world. Unless the Senator from 
Louisiana is prepared to see the Republic 
of Korea “go down the drain”—which I 
am sure he is not—I do not think it is 
quite fair to say that that country, at 
least, which was devastated by the Com- 
munist aggression, is not carrying its 
share of the burden. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, there 
is no doubt that the South Koreans are 
carrying some of this burden. I had in 
mind, in particular, the other nations 
with an interest in the security of that 
area, such as the Australians, the Brit- 
ish, and the French. They are as inter- 
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ested in this matter as we are. None of 
those people are helping us; none of our 
other allies is assisting us. 

In the case of South Korea, the Senator 
from California knows that we are pro- 
viding practically all the money for food, 
clothing, hardware, and so forth for the 
Korean armies, and in addition, we are 
furnishing a good deal of the money that 
is paid to the South Korean Army since 
it comes from counterpart funds. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield further 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam not complain- 
ing about the statement the Senator 
from Louisiana has made; in fact, he 
and I have agreed, both in the Appro- 
priations Committee and elsewhere, and 
both during the Korean war and since 
then, that some of our allies elsewhere 
in the world were not carrying their 
fair share of that war and the general 
effort to combat communism; and to 
the Senate I have pointed out that dur- 
ing the operations of the United Nations 
members in Korea, we were providing 
90 percent of the manpower and 90 per- 
cent of the resources, although the little 
Republic of Korea was making a sub- 
stantial contribution, herself. If my 
recollection is correct, at one time we had 
450,000 men in Korea, and at one time 
the little Republic of Korea had more 
than 500,000 men, resisting the Com- 
munist aggression there. All the other 
United Nations countries had, together, 
approximately 45,000 men there. Fur- 
thermore, the Republic of Korea suf- 
fered a million casualties, both civilian 
and military, in addition to a terrific 
amount of property damage and other 
devastation. 

So [am not criticizing the remarks the 
Senator from Louisiana has made about 
this matter, because I know he has given 
profound study to it and feels very 
deeply about it. We may happen to dif- 
fer on some aspects of the matter, of 
course. 

However, I am saying that there is a 
mutual arrangement, so far as the Re- 
public of Korea is concerned. I think 
Korea has made a great contribution to 
the preservation of freedom in that area 
of the world. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do 
not deny that. What I emphasize prin- 
cipally is that none of the countries of 
Western Europe—which we have been 
aiding “until it hurts“ —and also coun- 
tries such as Australia, which are vitally 
interested in keeping peace in that area, 
are not contributing a dime to this ef- 
fort. Furthermore, I have been in- 
formed that Australia did not ask any- 
one else about withdrawing her soldiers 
from South Korea but simply withdrew 
them, leaving only a handful of her 
troops there. On the other hand, we 
have kept our divisions there. As the 
Senator from California knows, they are 
located where the enemy will make its 
first attempt to break through, if an 
attack is made, 
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Certainly we cannot continue to pro- 
vide this money at such a rate. I believe 
it was stated, the other day, that over 
the next 10 years we could expect to 
spend approximately $40 billion a year 
on defense. Anyone with commonsense 
knows that we cannot keep that up plus 
maintaining this program and still hope 
to retain our way of life. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield further 
to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Again, I say that 
at a later time I expect to discuss this 
matter, and I shall make some of the 
same criticisms of some of our allies to 
whom we have furnished funds that the 
Senator from Louisiana has made. Like 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana, I have been in that area of the 
world, and elsewhere, also. 

In the case of Australia, it is true that 
she has a large land area and a fine 
population; and the Australians were 
very stout allies of ours during World 
War II. Australia was one of the few 
nations to send troops to stand at the 
side of our troops and at the side of the 
forces of the Republic of Korea, during 
the Korean aggression by the Commu- 
nists. But we must constantly keep in 
mind that the total population of Aus- 
tralia is about 9 million, or 4 million less 
than the population of my own State 
of California, and less than the popula- 
tion of the island of Formosa, and con- 
siderably less than the population of the 
Republic of Korea, which has a popula- 
tion of approximately 23 million, I be- 
lieve, south of the 38th parallel. 

Furthermore, Australia has additional 
commitments under the ANZUS Pact and 
under the Southeast Asian Pact. Imake 
that statement because I believe that 
when the chips are down, there are a 
few countries that will stand up and be 
counted, along with us; I think Australia 
will be one, the Republic of Korea will 
be one, Turkey will be one, and the island 
of Formosa will be another. I think 
those countries would stand up and be 
counted along with us, when the chips 
were down. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ido not think there 
is any doubt about that. My point is 
that we need assistance too; now is the 
time when we must lessen our huge eco- 
nomic burdens. 

Next let me refer to Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam, in Southeast Asia. We are 
carrying the whole load there. We even 
paid for the upkeep of French troops, 
for as long as they were there. All of 
that was our own burden; and even to- 
day, no other outside country is helping 
us carry the burden in Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, or Laos. 

I may say that I found in Viet- 
nam the cooperation between that infant 
Republic and our Nation is very good. 
The great trouble, as I see it, is that our 
administrators on the local level are 
trying to go too fast with the program; 
they are spending too much money for 
the results they are obtaining. They 
could move more slowly, operate in keep- 
ing with the ability of the people them- 
selves to absorb the effort, in keeping 
with the ability of that country to main- 
tain it after our contributions have been 
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completed, and accomplish more with 
less money. That is what I am pleading 
for. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield further 
to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. ‘ 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor’s criticism in that regard is quite 
justified. I made similar complaints 
when I visited those countries. In many 
cases I think we have pushed our aid 
beyond the capacity of the people to 
handle it. But I wish to point out the 
significant fact that from 1945 until the 
outbreak of the Korean war, in 1950, 
the number of people behind the Iron 
Curtain, in the Soviet bloc, increased 
from 200 million to 900 million, repre- 
senting a terrific expansion of interna- 
tional communism. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana will agree that that 
was not in our national interest or in 
the interest of the preservation of a free 
world of freemen. 

Since that time, with the exception 
of northern Vietnam, there has been no 
expansion of international communism. 

Of course, I believe that Premier Diem, 
of Vietnam, has a very difficult problem. 
His country is disorganized; the French 
have left, and they did not properly 
train administrators there. In that re- 
spect, the French did not give training 
similar to that which we gave in the 
Philippines. So Premier Diem has a ter- 
rific problem. Yet I think it is very im- 
portant to the free world that Vietnam, 
Thailand, Laos, and Cambodia shall not 
pass behind the Communist Iron Cur- 
tain, if it is possible to prevent that from 
happening, because if the same type of 
expansion should take place in the next 
10 years that took place in the period 
between 1945 and 1950, we might very 
well find ourselves as an isolated island 
of freedom on the North American Con- 
tinent—a continental Dien Bien Phu. I 
do not think we could preserve our eco- 
nomic or political system, or our secu- 
rity as a Republic, if the remainder of 
the world were operating behind the 
Communist Iron Curtain. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am in basic agree- 
ment with that statement. The thing 
is that people who should be as interested 
as ourselves in preserving peace and 
freedom are not assisting us in that ef- 
fort. Ido know that the citizens of Viet- 
nam, under President Diem, who is a 
very fine leader, are doing a good job, 
but our administrators are going beyond 
the capability of those people to absorb 
all we are trying to teach them. In other 
words, we are the ones who are con- 
stantly urging haste. We could take 
the money now sought to be authorized, 
spend it over a period of 2 or 3 years in- 
stead of this year, and get much more out 
of it than at the rate we are proceeding. 

Mr. President, it is now 3:20 p. m. I 
must yield the floor at 3:30. I want to 
discuss the situation in Formosa, which 
I shall be able to do only briefly. 

Formosa is a small island, yet we are 
spending many millions of dollars there. 
I had occasion to talk with Chiang Kai- 
shek. He paid glowing tribute to Amer- 
ica and I think justly so—because we 
have certainly spent huge sums of money 
there. As is the case with South Korea, 
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we now have on Formosa some one hun- 
dred and fifty technicians who are con- 
stantly seeking ways and means of 
spending money in order to balance agri- 
culture with industry, when Formosa 
does not have the basic resources to work 
with. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator has 
mentioned Taiwan, which is an impor- 
tant country. The Senator may have 
noted from press reports today that 
Chou En-lai, the Communist Premier of 
China, has called upon the free Chinese 
on Formosa to put their heads in the 
noose, to come forward and negotiate, 
and be taken over by him. That shows 
that he has not given up. He says that 
if they will not do so peacefully, he in- 
tends to take the island by force, if nec- 
essary. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The point I in- 
tended to emphasize was this: In my 
conversation with Chiang Kai-shek, he 
was very grateful for all we had done. 
In answer to a question from me, he 
stated that food production on Formosa 
had been greatly increased, that pres- 
ently it was enough to sustain the civilian 
population of that island, plus a third 
of the number of soldiers who must be 
maintained there. I asked him, “Why 
then are our planners here spending all 
this money for various programs?” He 
replied, in essence, “Of course, that is 
your business.” 

Our administrators there are always 
on the lookout for new ways to spend 
our scarce tax dollars. We have built 
410 new plants in that area, as I recall 
the figure. About 50 percent of the cash 
for these installations was furnished 
by us. I visited some of them. One or 
two of them had been built without a 
thorough examination into the question 
of whether or not there would be ma- 
terial on the island to operate them. 
I remember one which used silica. Many 
thousands of dollars were spent to erect 
the plant. It was operated for about 
30 days, and had to close, because it 
ran out of silica. 

I made a visit to the Honshu Window 
Glass Works, a brand new plant which 
we erected. We provided about half the 
money necessary to build the plant, 
which is a comparatively small one. 
There is not very much window glass 
used in Formosa, but our administrators 
conceived and implemented the idea of 
building the plant. It was supposed to 
have been built on a 50-50 basis. It re- 
quired 15,795,000 in Chinese currency, 
which, in United States dollars, amounts 
to about $526,000 to build. 

What did the Chinese furnish? Those 
who promoted it are pretty smart Chi- 
nese from the mainland. They put up 
some equipment and technical services. 
Of course, we had our own technicians. 
They placed the value of those services 
at 2,737,000 Nationalist Chinese dollars, 
which are worth about 3 United States 
cents. They furnished certain supple- 
mentary equipment. I could not find out 
what it was, but it was valued at 2,349,000 
units of their currency. For building 
construction, they put up 2,945,000 units 
of their currency. For preoperation ex- 
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penses—I could not find out what that 
meant—they put up 4,405,000 units of 
their currency. For customs duty, that 
is, to pay the import duty on machinery 
to help the Government of Taiwan, they 
put up 2,000,000 units of their currency. 

I asked for an analysis of the figures 
in connection with this plant. Up to the 
present time I have not obtained it. My 
guess is that less than 10 percent of the 
actual cost of this glass factory was con- 
tributed by those who now own it, Chi- 
nese from the mainland. Uncle Sam 
put up nearly all the money—there is 
no question about that. 

I have before me a list of all capital 
development projects built on Formosa 
since 1950. I do not have time to dis- 
cuss them all, but many projects have 
been constructed almost entirely with 
contributions by us, and they are now 
being operated by Chinese from the 
mainland. They were, in essence, gifts 
from our taxpayers to a fortunate few, a 
selected elite of Chinese businessmen. 

When I was there I found, to my sur- 
prise and disappointment, that efforts 
were being made to have Uncle Sam foot 
the bill for a Nationalist Chinese GI bill 
of rights. The entire cost of this pro- 
gram was to be furnished by the United 
States Government. The amount nec- 
essary to undertake the initial program 
was estimated to be $38 million. The 
money would be used to rehabilitate, hos- 
pitalize, and otherwise take care of Na- 
tionalist soldiers who are too old to be 
useful for military service. 

I was told, without question, that our 
local mission would never consent to such 
a project, but I have learned lately that 
we are to undertake it after all. In this 
very bill there is a sum proposed to be 
appropriated for that purpose. I do not 
know how much it is, but I shall find out, 
and I hope to be able to tell the Senate 
and our people the facts when I get the 
information. I think it is beyond all 
reason for the United States Govern- 
ment to be called upon to put up money 
to provide a GI bill of rights for Nation- 
alist Chinese soldiers. I hope to lay bare 
the details of the plan for the benefit of 
our taxpayers. 

We are also being asked to build a huge 
dam in Formosa. I cannot understand 
why this structure, which would cost 
more than $45 million, and which would 
produce power to be sold for use on For- 
mosa, could not be built by the Chinese 
people on a more or less bonding basis 
if our own planners would just exercise 
a little reason. China could certainly 
borrow the money and repay the loan out 
of proceeds derived from the sale of pow- 
er generated from the dam. Of course, 
that would not be to the liking of our 
eager bureaucrats there, our American 
giveaway artists. They want Uncle Sam 
to build the project on a gift basis. 

Mr. President, I see that I must con- 
clude my remarks; however, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record at this point, my recommenda- 
tions resulting from my recent trip 
abroad. I regret that I cannot insert in 
the Record my entire series of country 
reports, but they are most voluminous 
and, too, they contain much classified 
information. I do invite Senators to use 
these reports; they will be on file with 
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the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
and available to all Senators. 

There being no objection, the recom- 
mendations were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
MILITARY ATTACHES 


This year, I desire to reemphasize the rec- 
ommendations which I have submitted over 
the past 2 years with respect to this aspect 
of our Government’s foreign activities. In 
almost every post I visited, the three military 
services still maintain separate attaché sys- 
tems, with separate staffs, separate trans- 
portation, separate administrative support 
and, in many instances, separate bookkeeping 
activities. The net result of this duplication 
is, of course, intolerable waste. I therefore 
will again recommend that: 

1. Unification consistent with the intent 
of the Armed Forces Unification Act be in 
fact practiced in the military attaché system. 
In areas where the interest of one service 
is predominant, the representative of that 
military agency should be given responsibil- 
ity for the operation of the entire section. 
Other services desiring representation there 
should be required to accredit their officers 
as deputies. In this connection: 

(a) Technical staffs should be as small as 
possible. The situation existing in Hong 
Kong where our Government maintains a 
huge staff to report on activities of the Brit- 
ish and to channel into Washington informa- 
tion identical to that forwarded to London 
by British observers is extremely wasteful. 
By coordinating our activities with those of 
our allies, I feel certain that technical at- 
taché staffing can be greatly reduced. 

(b) Administrative support for all arms 
should be provided by the dominant military 
agency at the post concerned. By so doing, 
administrative work could be centralized and 
duplicating staffs eliminated. 

(c) Transportation should be the respon- 
sibility of the dominant arm. The present 
wasteful anomaly of duplicating transporta- 
tion pools for each service must be ter- 
minated. 

2. Attention should be given to eliminat- 
ing separate attaché staffs in nations where 
the United States maintains a military ad- 
visory group. I discovered again this year 
that in a number of nations receiving United 
States military aid, our Government is sup- 
porting separate attaché and advisory sec- 
tions. There would appear to be no valid 
reason why the advisory group could not 
provide the various services with the intel- 
ligence and other data presently the respon- 
sibility of the military attaché. 

8. Realistic staffing should be enforced. It 
is my belief that in many instances the posi- 
tion of military attaché is regarded as the 
fruit awarded an officer or enlisted man for 
loyal and lengthy service. Some posts I 
visited appeared to maintain swollen military 
attaché staffs simply because that particular 
area was a desirable one. I must emphasize 
that if the necessary reporting requirements 
can justify only a specific number of at- 
tachés, no others should be assigned. 


EMBASSY OPERATIONS 


It is a pleasure for me to report to the 
committee that I this year noted a con- 
siderable improvement in the efficiency with 
which our foreign missions are operated. In 
addition, I was once again impressed with the 
caliber of employees who man our diplomatic 
establishments. In many instances, their 
personal sacrifices are deserving of the Na- 
tion’s highest gratitude. 

1. I have frequently criticized both the 
type and number of economic, commercial, 
and similar reports which are required of 
our foreign missions. In my past two re- 
ports, I have urged the Department of State 
and other interested Government agencies 
to revise their reporting criteria, to utilize 
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data which is already in their files before 
requesting special reports, and to otherwise 
lighten the burden on the specialized staffs 
of our foreign posts. I have determined 
during my inspection trip this year that 
implementation of any appreciable degree 
of reason in reporting requirements will re- 
quire a coordinated effort of all affected agen- 
cies; unless this effort is undertaken volun- 
tarily, then I must heartily recommend that 
the committee instruct them to do so as 
soon as possible. 

The committee will note frequent refer- 
ences in my country reports to the appar- 
ently excessive staffs of the economic and 
political sections of our overseas missions, in 
particular. I have frequently recommended 
that these staffs be reduced. However, it 
must be recognized that the primary reason 
for the large numbers of persons engaged in 
these functions is traceable directly to un- 
realistic reporting demands imposed at the 
Washington level. Therefore, I recommend 
that: 

(a) All affected Federal agencies meet as 
soon as possible, coordinate their reporting 
demands, eliminate requirements which are 
nonessential, and promulgate reporting re- 
quirement standards which take into con- 
sideration side, staffing patterns, and loca- 
tions of various overseas missions. 

In this connection, I have attached to the 
Thailand country report a sample of the 
reporting requirements imposed upon that 
mission. This 1l-page summary of required 
reports appears to be typical of the unreal- 
istic demands imposed upon all overseas 
posts. The committee will note that this 
mission is required to report on almost every 
phase of the Thai national life, and, in addi- 
tion, is also required to file a number of 
special reports. 

It is my fervent hope that the reporting 
requirements can be revised, that unneces- 
sary reports can be eliminated, and that the 
practice of imposing identical reporting 
requirements upon our staffs of large and 
small nations alike can be ended. 

I also recommend that the interested agen- 
cies take adequate steps to determine wheth- 
er the data they need on a given occasion 
may not already be in their files before filing 
cabled requests for identical information. 

(b) Wherever possible, the size of political 
reporting staffs be reduced, and heavier re- 
liance be placed upon personal observations 
supplied by the chief accredited United 
States representative to the nation con- 
cerned. In many instances, political reports 
filed by the political sections duplicate 
reports submitted by the chief of mission. 
In others, it is obvious that a number of the 
special political reports are in the nature of 
“make-work” rather than necessary. 

(c) The responsible departments use care 
in assigning specialized attachés abroad, 
since I discovered instances where such are 
definitely not needed. Special commercial 
attachés frequently duplicate work which is 
normally done by post economic sections, or 
which could be performed by that section in 
the normal course of its business, A case 
in point is Poland where, at the time of my 
visit, the new agricultural attaché had no 
idea as to what specific tasks he was to per- 
form. Although he said he was a farmer, 
and was apparently an able individual, it 
would appear that the position of agricul- 
tural attaché there could be abolished with 
no appreciable injury to our Government. 
Similar situations exist in a number of areas. 

I therefore recommend that the various 
Federal departments which presently main- 
tain specialized attachés in foreign posts re- 
examine and reevaluate the necessity for 
these positions, with a view toward reducing 
operational costs and utilizing data compiled 
by existing diplomatic sections wherever 
possible. 

2. The Department of State, in undertak- 
ing a review of the necessity for what are 
apparently “padded” staffs in some areas of 
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the world, should also reduce the size of ad- 
ministrative sections as workloads are re- 
duced. It is my belief that by eliminating 
unnecessary positions in overseas posts, those 
economies can be reflected in smaller ad- 
ministrative and other support operations. 

3. I recommend that the Federal depart- 
ments maintaining staffs in Tokyo, Hong 
Kong, and other Far Eastern cities immedi- 
ately reduce the number of Americans as- 
signed and utilize to the maximum extent 
possible local employees. Hong Kong and 
Tokyo, in particular, are swarming with 
Americans. 

I further recommend that the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense con- 
duct a joint review of their staff needs in 
these areas with a view toward coordinating 
their efforts and reducing the number of 
staff positions required, 

4. I recommend that the Department of 
State undertake to supply American em- 
ployees in the U. S. S. R. and other Iron 
Curtain nations with better housing and 
recreational facilities. 

(a) In the U. S. S. R., our employees are 
in urgent need of recreational advantages. 
Children of Americans employed there need 
a decent playground, and United States em- 
ployees and their dependents should be sup- 
plied with a greater volume and variety of 
recreational pursuits—movies, magazines, 
similar things. 

(b) In Yugoslavia, living conditions for 
American dependents are abominable. I 
found that inflated prices consume the en- 
tire living allowance for our employees, most 
of whom reside at hotels. Where depend- 
ents and families are also present, they are 
frequently forced to share dwellings with 
Yugoslav locals; this involves sharing bath- 
room and laundry facilities, as well as the 
sharing of kitchen conveniences. I cannot 
emphasize too much my belief that the ma- 
jority of Americans assigned to Yugoslavia 
are living under substandard conditions, and 
that their families are being subjected to 
unnecessary and unfair hardships. 

I therefore recommend that at least a part 
of the present counterpart balances which 
have accrued to our credit in Yugoslavia be 
used to construct a compound, with decent 
living accommodations for Americans and 
their dependents stationed here. As an 
American citizen, and as a Member of the 
Congress, I frankly was provoked at the lux- 
ury in which some staffs live, while others live 
in comparative poverty. The contrast be- 
tween West German living facilities and 
those available in Yugoslavia is astounding; 
by all means, an effort should be made to pro- 
vide all Americans assigned to State Depart- 
ment posts with decent living conditions, It 
is not fair for some Americans to live in lux- 
ury, as is the case in West Germany, while 
the families of others must share bathroom 
facilities with the local population, as in 
Yugoslavia, 

5. I recommend that the Department of 
State reexamine its present assignment of 
functions with respect to the Foreign Build- 
ings Operations Regional Office in Hong Kong. 
It is my understanding that Foreign Build- 
ings Operations Regional Office, Hong Kong, 
is responsible for all construction, etc., in the 
band of nations stretching from that point 
to Burma. I further understand that a sec- 
ond Foreign Buildings Operations office is 
being opened in Bangkok. It is my recom- 
mendation that the Hong Kong office be 
closed, and that all Foreign Buildings Opera- 
tions work in Southeastern Asia be centered 
in Bangkok, thus reducing operating ex- 
penses. I believe this is particularly neces- 
sary inasmuch as living costs are extremely 
high in Hong Kong. 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 

Some economies in the performance of in- 
formation missions have been accomplished 
in the operation of this agency since my in- 
spection of last year. The necessity for econ- 
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omy in operation seems to be more widely 
understood. In particular, the establish- 
ment of the Philippine Islands printing fa- 
cilities has resulted in a considerable long- 
term saving to our Government; by concen- 
trating printing facilities in the Philippines, 
USIA has been able to provide excellent serv- 
ice to a number of posts, at a much smaller 
cost than had the printing been contracted- 
out on a country-by-country basis. 

Nevertheless, there is still room for im- 
provement in the agency’s overall operation; 
much “missionary work” remains to be done 
before the operations of this agency can be 
generally termed satisfactory. 

1. I recommend once again that USIA dis- 
continue what appears to be a standard prac- 
tice of maintaining at least one of each type 
of medium available in each and every na- 
tion where its operations are conducted. In 
many nations I visited, the motto seemed to 
be: “You name a medium, we have it.” 

In nations where literacy is the rule 
rather than the exception, libraries would ap- 
pear to be unnecessary. This is especially 
true in those nations where the library facil- 
ity contains books which are almost all 
printed in the English language. Efforts 
should be made to concentrate on those me- 
diums which are best suited to the particu- 
lar area; secondary mediums, unsuited for 
the local population, should be discontinued. 

As an example of what I have in mind, I 
might cite our information activities in Ja- 
pan. There we employ over 350 persons just 
to disseminate information. We have in 
that country a full-scale motion-picture op- 
eration, and press service; we publish peri- 
odicals, operate cultural centers, finance 
exchange of persons programs, and in gen- 
eral, engage in all the various types of in- 
formation activities that are authorized by 
law. It is my belief that rather than try to 
carry on an activity in each of the fields of 
endeavor, we should limit our operations to 
those activities which can best reach the 
masses of the Japanese people, in order to 
acquaint them with our way of life and our 
democratic principles. 

To cite another example: In India much 
work could be done through moving pictures. 
Much effective work could be done in other 
underdeveloped areas also by concentrating 
our efforts on the use of moving pictures. 
But in India I found that we are using every 
form of informational activity, including 
those designed for use in countries like Eng- 
land, France, and others, where there are 
different kinds and temperaments of people, 
and different economic and cultural 
standards. 

The information service could maintain 
itself and perform a commendable job, if 
only the agency would eliminate many of 
its services which, in my opinion, are being 
wasted because they do not reach the people 
of the host country. 

2. I recommend that USIA employ locals 
to perform as much of its grassroots work 
as possible, I frequently heard local criticism 
of our information effort which was predomi- 
nantly on them: “Yes, you have a pro- 
gram here, but your workers are all Ameri- 
cans.” 

3. The United States Government should 
obtain increased cooperation from allied na- 
tions where we maintain information facili- 
ties, both in the line of sharing administra- 
tive expenses (such as rental, costs, etc.) 
and in distribution facilities as well. In this 
connection, the program in Vietnam is utiliz- 
ing local troops to distribute pamphlets; this 
practice is to be commended, since informa- 
tion flowing from native to native carries a 
greater impact than material which has its 
obvious genesis in American hands. 

I have much information to the effect 
that the Government spends thousands of 
dollars in foreign countries in order to pay 
the rent for libraries. We have operated these 
libraries long enough to teach the people the 
value of libraries. Our information service 
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people want the libraries to remain under 
their supervision rather than be placed under 
the supervision of the people of the host 
countries, in spite of the fact that we could 
thereby save substantial sums each year, and 
the library program would have a better 
chance to become an established, integral 
part of the country’s culture. 

In London, England, we spend $10,575 each 
year on rentals for library quarters, when 
that city already boasts 31 public libraries 
and 502 special libraries. We are spending 
$6,200 a year just for rental on library quar- 
ters in Brussels, Belgium. In Italy we spend 
$34,500 a year to rent facilities for USIA- 
operated libraries in 11 cities. We also fur- 
nish at least a portion of the staff in 
these libraries, the cost of utilities, and other 
items of maintenance. I cite these expenses 
as an example of the money that, as I evalu- 
ate the program, is being spent needlessly 
and to no good advantage, by our United 
States Information Agency in its ambitious 
policy to conduct information activities in 
every country of the world, regardless of the 
need for such activities. 

I further recommend that in those nations 
where USIA is performing essentially local- 
government information functions, local 
contributions should be obtained. In the 
new nations of Laos, Cambodia and Viet- 
nam, our information officers are perform- 
ing tasks which, in older governments, are 
done by local governing authorities. Re- 
imbursement for these functions should be 
sought, and obtained. 

By all means, our burgeoning information 
programs in Western European nations 
should be ended immediately. I can see no 
reason why our Government should be in- 
vesting in information programs in order 
to sell America to Western Europe, to Au- 
stralia, New Zealand and other nations 
closely allied with us. 

As an American citizen, it disturbs and 
aggravates me to discover that our own 
State Department takes the position that 
vast sums of money must be spent to send 
orchestras, actors, bands, etc., to these na- 
tions, which are presumably our allies, in 
order to convince them that the United 
States is not inhabited by barbarians. If 
the citizens of these nations do not know 
and understand the temper of our people, 
after we have given generously of our na- 
tional wealth to them, then the dispatching 
of entertainment groups is not going to 
change their minds. 

I wish, also, to caution the committee that 
the information service, which was initially 
presented to the Congress as an emergency 
program designed to take the truth behind 
the Iron Curtain, is becoming a permanent 
operation. Efforts are being made to make 
the information service a perpetual organiza- 
tion, operating on a grandiose scale, with 
built-in facilities in nearly all of our for- 
eign posts, 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


It is frankly difficult for me to find a place 
to begin my observations upon the myriad 
activities of this mushrooming operation. 
The local functioning of our aid program 
must be seen to be actually believed. 

As the committee is well aware, I have 
frequently criticized the scope and nature 
of many of these aid efforts, I feel sure that 
if the full membership of the committee 
could but have inspected the same areas I 
visited, they would all share my feelings. 

The following recommendations are neces- 
sarily broad; specific examples of the evils 
cited can be found in almost all of the 
country reports which I have attached. 

1. I recommend that each year the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration be in- 
structed to provide the committee, at least 
6 weeks prior to hearings on the mutual 
security appropriation, with a by-country 
breakdown of funds in “pipeline” status, 
“counterpart balances and unobligated and 
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obligated funds. I feel that this material 
is of utmost necessity if the committee is 
to be in a position to act intelligently on 
new money requests. For example, I deter- 
mined that in Austria, there is in excess of 
$1 million worth of commodities in pipeline 
status. Some $30 million in counterpart 
equivalent still is umexpended, and the 
United States has on deposit to its credit 
there a counterpart balance equivalent of 
$4 million. Similar breakdowns for all na- 
tions where aid operations are in effect or 
contemplated would provide the committee 
with a better picture of precisely what the 
actual fiscal needs are in any given instance, 
and indicate where unused funds might be 
recaptured for new uses and/or redistribu- 
tion. 

2. I wish to compliment the manner in 
which our allies are assisting the Yugo- 
slavian aid program. ‘This is the first ex- 
ample of a practice which should be ex- 
tended to every nation presently receiving 
United States assistance. I have long ad- 
vocated obtaining greater assistance from 
our allies in assisting the cause of freedom 
in the world. British and French assist- 
ance in the Yugoslavian program proves 
that the sharing of burdens is practical and 
feasible. By all means, the practice should 
be extended to more areas. 

3. I recommend that if a program is to be 
continued, our officials in Yugoslavia in- 
sist upon full inspection of the use to which 
our military assistance is put. It is my be- 
lief that the Yugoslav Government will per- 
mit this inspection if it is but assured that 
our officials are not examining their op- 
erations with a view toward gathering mili- 
tary intelligence, but only seeking to deter- 
mine whether the assistance we render is 
being put to the best possible use. Under 
no circumstances should military aid con- 
tinue to be given Yugoslavia on a “carte 
blanche” basis. 

4. I recomend that the program in India 
be reexamined. As the committee will note 
in the attached country report, a tremen- 
dous backlog of unexpended balances is 
presently on our aid books in India. New 
appropriations should be curtailed for this 
area until such time as these balances are 
reduced. The appropriation of new moneys 
while balances of prior year funds remain 
unspent leads to unconscionable extrava- 
gances. 

5. I further recommend that Indian and 
Egyptian threats to enlist Soviet aid unless 
the United States meets certain demands be 
ignored. Our aid effort in India should 
be governed by a rule of reason consonant 
with respectable requirements and present 
United States fiscal capabilities. The United 
States should not yield to pressure which 
amounts, in essence to international black- 
mail. 

6. I recommend that attention be given to 
the implementation of a modest assistance 
effort in Burma, where technical aid in par- 
ticular is urgently needed. Since the 
Burmese do not desire American handouts, 
I recommend that arrangements be made to 
permit reimbursement by the Burmese for 
any aid rendered them. 

I also recommend that no commitents be 
given the Burmese as to either the scope 
or length of our aid effort there. There are 
efforts underway to obtain assurance from 
the United States Government that a 10- 
year program will be maintained. These 
assurances should not be given. 

7. The assistance program in Thailand 
should be reevaluated in line with specific 
recommendations outlined in the attached 
country report. Tremendous sums of money 
have been spent in this nation, with ap- 
parently no appreciable results. 

8. I recommend that in the infant Repub- 
lics of Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam a coor- 
dinated program with a specific number of 
objectives be promulgated and implemented 
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at once. Assistance In this area has been 
on a piecemeal basis, with no assurance that 
any comprehensive improvement will result. 
I realize that to a large extent the program 
here was a crash effort, brought about as a 
result of the Indochina war. Nevertheless, 
with the present truce in effect, attention 
must be given to promulgating a specific pro- 
gram for the entire area. I further recom- 
mend: 

(2) That our officials press for the removal 
of new and artificial trade barriers which 
presently choke trade among the three na- 
tions of Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. Eco- 
nomic difficulties of the first magnitude have 
been generated by these barriers, not the 
least of which involves the interchange of 
rice supplies between Cambodia and Vietnam. 

(b) That the assistance effort be confined 
to programs which will quickly show results. 
The crying need in this area, as well as the 
entire arc of free Asia, is for assistance which 
will better conditions today, not tomorrow. 
Unless improvement is shown quickly, it is 
entirely possible that the entire Indochina 
area will fall to the Viet Minh by default. 

(c) That under no circumstances should 
assistance funds be used to construct a new 
palace for the King of Laos, These moneys 
could be much better used to improve con- 
ditions among the people of Laos. I can 
conceive of no greater propaganda weapon 
we could supply to the Viet Minh than to 
construct a sumptuous palace for the King 
while his subjects dwell in appalling poverty. 

(d) Here, as in Thailand, no commitments 
should be given as to the scope or length of 
the aid program. Efforts are presently un- 
derway to obtain commitments for a long- 
term capital investment program. These 
should not be given. As I indicated pre- 
viously, the assistance should be confined to 
that which will show immediate results. 

(e) That proposed plans for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of a military academy 
in Cambodia be abandoned. 

(f) That ICA administrators cease accept- 
ing counterpart funds generated by the sale 
of items purchased with appropriated dol- 
lars as local government contributions in 
Vietnam and other areas. If required local 
contributions cannot be obtained from bona 
fide local government sources, the program 
should be curtailed. In any event, our ofii- 
cials should be discouraged from resorting to 
what is an obvious subterfuge in the matter 
of local contributions. 

(g) That the United States Government 
immediately cease the flow of funds used to 
support the small contingent of French 
troops remaining in Vietnam. The commit- 
tee should note that not only does the United 
States Government carry the entire assist- 
ance burden in this area, but it also pays for 
the upkeep of the remnant of French forces 
assigned here. This practice is unconscion- 
able. 

9.I recommend that our Government 
make immediate and strong representations 
to the Government of the Philippines with 
respect to the collection of taxes levied, to 
the end that either local government con- 
tributions to the aid effort there are in- 
creased, or our program is curtailed. In the 
Philippines, the rich grow richer and the 
poor seem to make no financial progress, A 
reasonable system of taxes is levied, but only 
a fraction of the revenue due is collected; 
tax evasion is rampant. I feel it unfair to 
our people, who are conscientious in paying 
their taxes, to be forced to contribute to the 
support of governments whose people re- 
fuse to pay their own taxes. 

10. I wish to emphasize my prior-year rec- 
ommendations that our foreign aid planners 
adopt a rule-of-reason in programing opera- 
tions in all areas. In this connection, I 
specifically recommend: 

(a) That a proposed program for the re- 
habilitation of retired soldiers from the 
Chinese Nationalist Armies be terminated. 
Under this scheme, American funds would 
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be used to provide hospitalization benefits, 
teach trades, and otherwise rehabilitate for 
civilian life nationalist soldiers too old for 
active combat status. Under no circum- 
stances should this Government pay for a 
Nationalist Chinese GI bill of rights. 

(b) That the so-called Nixon plan, under 
which the United States would pay the full 
cost of educating Formosan and other Asian 
nationals in American schools be abandoned. 

(e) That the committee staff conduct an 
immediate study of the influence of the 
Chinese Technical Mission in this country. 
I am informed that the C. T. M., supported 
by local currency counterpart equivalent to 
the extent of $60,000 per year, has succeeded 
in obtaining Washington approval of pro- 
grams which local-level administrators re- 
jected as not feasible. 

(d) That the practice of permitting the 
use of counterpart balances or other funds 
to balance local government budgets be dis- 
continued immediately. 

(e) That I. C. A. take steps to halt the 
practice of Washington officials reversing 
local administrative decisions as to the 
wisdom of undertaking any specific project. 
It is my information that a proposed hydro- 
electric project on Formosa was turned down 
by the local operations mission only to be re- 
instated at the Washington level. 

11, I recommend that no aid program be 
undertaken in Japan, but that this Govern- 
ment assist the Japanese, through existing 
diplomatic channels, in finding outlets for 
their manufacturing output. It is my un- 
derstanding that the United States Ambas- 
sador to Japan recommended against an aid 
program in Japan, but that his views were 
overridden by Washington. 

12. In Korea, I recommend that: 

(a) The practice of counting counterpart 
funds toward local government contributions 
be discontinued, 

(b) The United States Government cease 
providing direct budgetary support to the 
South Korean Government. 

(c) That the entire aid effort be restudied 
with a view toward increasing private capital 
participation. As the program now stands, 
it would appear that the United States 
Treasury is supporting works which are 
resulting in the socialization of the South 
Korean economy. 

13. I recommend that special General Ac- 
counting Office teams be dispatched as soon 
as possible to Formosa, South Korea, and the 
three nations of Indochina and that a com- 
plete audit of FOA (ICA) accounts be under- 
taken. The aid program in these nations is 
floundering in fiscal chaos; it is my belief 
that unless an adequate accounting as to the 
sources, uses to which put and present status 
of United States funds is obtained in this 
area, the Congress will have lost complete 
control of expenditures. 

14, I recommend that tighter justifications 
be required of FOA officials, and that pres- 
ent transferability provisions be reexamined. 
Broad-purpose appropriations and wide 
transfer authority have resulted in what is 
apparently a complete breakdown of program 
control by the Congress in almost all areas 
of the world. 

15. I recommend that no capital invest- 
ment programs be undertaken anywhere un- 
less the local economy can justify them. A 
case in point is the glass factory which Amer- 
ican dollars helped build on Formosa, which, 
I understand, has but a negligible demand 
for window glass. 

16. I recommend that in rehabilitating any 
war-ravaged land, or in extending technical 
assistance in the fields of community de- 
velopment, health, etc., our administrators 
take into consideration normal living habits 
of the area. In Korea, we are building brick 
and stone structures to replace those of tra- 
ditional Korean materials. This, of course, 
leads to an expanded aid effort, and even 
much dissatisfaction, since if village A gets 
a brick hospital, village B is automatically 
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dissatisfied with its timber hospital. The 
barrios program in the Philippines is an ex- 
cellent example of how the program can be 
developed in an intelligent manner. There, 
community development has followed the 
natural habits and customs of the people. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am 
supporting now, as I always have sup- 
ported, our program for mutual assist- 
ance: First, because it is an integral part 
of our own national defense; second, be- 
cause it aids the cause of freedom every- 
where; third, because it is an investment 
for peace, and averts the crushing cost of 
war. I am supporting it now because, 
in my opinion, at this critical hour it is 
especially important that we do not let 
down our guard in any respect in leading 
the world in the cause of freedom and 
protecting it from communistic dicta- 
torship. 

However, I wish to take this opportu- 
nity to say that I cannot support any 
part of the measure which extends aid 
to Yugoslavia. 

At this time I should like to read into 
the Recorp excerpts from a statement 
I made as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the 81st Congress, on De- 
cember 13, 1950, when the first bill 
extending aid to Tito was before the 
Congress. At that time I said: 

For 4 years I have gone along with all of 
our foreign policy, with all of the foreign aid, 
and with all our endeavors to strengthen 
the western democracies and extend our own 
influence. But here we have something en- 
tirely different. This is not aid to the 
friends of freedom, as was the Marshall plan 
for the western democracies. We know that 
this is tribute, hush money, appeasement to 
anenemy. This is not building up our own 
strength, but is advertising our weakness. 
This is not creating good will, but is inviting 
the contempt of the world. 

* * * . * 

This is nothing but an effort to try to 
immobilize the power of the Yugoslavian 
Army, an attempt to buy it off. When the 
5 American flyers were slain by the air- 
power of Yugoslavia, 1 of those boys came 
from a town neighboring my own, I remem- 
ber the day when I talked with his father 
and his mother. I did not want to permit 
that experience to affect my judgment on 
this bill. I wanted to accede to the request 
of the President, if I could; but the more 
I have listened, the more I have become con- 
vinced that the time has come when we 
should let it be known that we are through 
with appeasement. * * * 

I shall vote against this bill. 


Mr. President, I made that statement 
6 years ago in the House of Representa- 
tives when President Truman first re- 
quested aid for Tito. With the same 
firmness with which I refused to support 
that request by a Democratic President 
I must today refuse to support any aid 
to Yugoslavia when it is now requested 
by the present administration. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
have submitted for consideration an 
amendment designated 6-25-56-B.“ 

Simply stated, the proposed amend- 
ment would create a special economic de- 
velopment fund for Latin America with 
an authorized appropriation to the Pres- 
ident of $50 million to remain available 
until expended. The amendment in em- 
phasizing loans rather than grants pro- 
vides that not less than 75 percent of the 
funds shall be available only for furnish- 
ing assistance on a loan basis. Since 
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health, education, and sanitation are 
primary factors in preventing the eco- 
nomic development of Latin America, the 
amendment contains a proviso that the 
President in utilizing the fund shall give 
preference to projects or programs which 
will clearly contribute to promoting 
health, education, and sanitation in this 
region, and such joint programs under- 
taken by the members of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. The authorized 
appropriation under the amendment 
would be in addition to the recommended 
authorization under the bill, as reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There is nothing novel about the crea- 
tion of this fund. We have in the past 
set up similar funds for Asia in the 
amount of $200 million, $100 million of 
which was appropriated last year, and it 
is my understanding that the adminis- 
tration has requested that the balance be 
appropriated this year. Under the pro- 
visions of the bill as reported by the For- 
eign Relations Committee, a special fund 
providing for an authorization of $100 
million is set up for the Middle East. It 
is high time that we arouse ourselves 
from the slumber of the past and give to 
Latin America a little special treatment, 
too. In setting up the regional economic 
development fund for Latin America as 
proposed by the amendment, the area 
will be given the special treatment which 
it has so long deserved in our foreign-aid 
program, and at the same time we will 
demonstrate by deed that our good- 
neighbor policy is more than merely a 
play on words. 

As I have indicated in the past, I am 
concerned about the trend of our rela- 
tions with Latin America. On every 
proper occasion, the administration has 
indicated the importance of maintaining 
and strengthening our ties with the 
other American Republics. The Presi- 
dent in his State of the Union Message 
restated our interest in the welfare of 
the region. At the various Pan Ameri- 
can conferences, we invariably declare 
our devotion to inter-American solidar- 
ity. Mr. Henry Holland, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, in his testimony before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, summed up the 
situation this way: 

A basic objective of United States policy 
in the economic field is to make as effective 
a contribution as is possible to the efforts 
of individual Latin American States to main- 
tain a stable, healthy, national economy. 
The security and well-being of the people 
of the United States demand that we be 
surrounded in this hemisphere by strong, 
prosperous neighbors. It is, therefore, in 
our interest to offer constructive assistance 
to the efforts of our sister Republics. Hu- 
manitarian and philanthropic motives are 
thus not the only justification for this pro- 
gram, although they do play an important 
part. (U. S. Senate. Mutual Security Act 
of 1956, hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, p. 261.) 


What worries me is the wide gulf be- 
tween declared intentions and action. 
Earlier this month I reviewed the situa- 
tion with regard to United States assist- 
ance to Latin America. At that time I 
pointed out that in the postwar decade 
the American Republics received only 
2.8 percent of the total nonmilitary 
grants and credits extended by the 
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United States. They fared even worse 
when grant aid alone is counted, receiv- 
ing $317 million of a total of $26.5 bil- 
lion or 1.2 percent. In that same period, 
the three Scandinavian countries— 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden—whose 
populations total only about 15 million, 
received $528 million in grant aid, or 60 
percent more than all 20 Latin American 
Republics which have a combined popu- 
lation of well over 160 million. 

This year the same pattern is being re- 
peated. The pending bill provides a 
total of approximately $100 million for 
Latin America, of which $37 million is 
for defense support to be used princi- 
pally in two countries, Guatemala and 
Bolivia; $33.9 million for technical as- 
sistance and approximately $35.5 mil- 
lion for military assistance. These fig- 
ures represent approximately 2.3 percent 
of the total foreign aid authorization 
recommended by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. This percentage of 
the total recommended authorization 
can hardly be said to include a realistic 
and effective foreign-aid program for 
Latin America when we think of the 
$368.1 million in nonmilitary aid rec- 
ommended for the Near East and Africa 
and a little more than $1 billion in non- 
military assistance for Asia. Our friends 
to the South will most certainly con- 
clude, and rightly so, that they have once 
again been relegated to the position of 
last in line at the cashier's window. If 
we continue this policy of neglect 
toward Latin America, we are bound to 
suffer disastrous consequences. 

I have read with great interest a let- 
ter to the Foreign Relations Committee 
which expresses the State Department’s 
views as to why the meager United 
States assistance is considered adequate 
to promote our objectives in our hemis- 
phere. I have also studied the testimony 
of representatives of the Department of 
State and of ICA at the hearings on the 
MSA proposals. In brief, the adminis- 
tration feels that Latin America’s needs 
are adequately met by United States 
private investments, foreign trade earn- 
ings, dollar receipts from the tourist 
trade, and loans from the Export-Im- 
port and International Banks, plus the 
comparatively small programs of tech- 
nical assistance underway. To judge in 
context the State Department viewpoint, 
let us examine briefiy some of its con- 
tentions against a backdrop of the real- 
ities of Latin America. 

Development in the 20 republics is 
uneven, of course, but in general all 
suffer from chronic weaknesses due to 
a lack of diversified economies. All are 
dependent upon one, or at best several, 
export commodities for the foreign ex- 
change necessary for economic develop- 
ment: Cuba, for instance, depends on 
sugar; Venezuela on oil; Brazil and 
Colombia on coffee; Bolivia on tin; Hon- 
duras on bananas, and so forth. All of 
them have to import tractors, locomo- 
tives, machine tools, motors, dredges— 
in fact, almost all of the manufactured 
goods they need for consumption, or even 
use in production. As more industries 
get started in the drive to get away from 
overdependence on a single commodity, 
pressures upon the economy increase all 
down the line. The demand for electric 
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power grows; so does the necessity for 
more imported capital goods; agricul- 
tural production must meet the demand 
of the growing labor force in the cities; 
transportation systems must cope with 
heavier movements of foodstuffs to ur- 
ban areas and raw materials to factories. 

It is generally agreed that most of the 
countries have the human and physical 
resources to diversify their economies, 
to get away from the precarious de- 
pendence upon single commodities for 
their prosperity or even their sustenance. 
But diversification takes capital, for new 
industries need equipment and addi- 
tional electric power. At present the 
United States per capita electric power 
supply amounts to 3,350 kilowatt-hour 
per year. In Latin America the supply 
averages but 170 kilowatt-hour per cap- 
ita yearly. The contrast is even more 
startling when we examine individual 
countries. In Ecuador, for instance, 
electric power per capita amounts to 
only 42 kilowatt-hours a year; in Haiti 
the figure is 14 kilowatt-hours; in Chile, 
with a degree of industrialization al- 
ready underway, available electric power 
is but 643 kilowatt-hours per capita. 

Another roadblock to development is 
the antiquated transportation systems 
of the region. The United States has 
more than 1,100 miles of road for each 
1,000 square miles. Latin America, on 
the other hand, averages 86 road miles 
per 1,000 square miles. All of us know 
the great impetus to the economy of the 
United States that came from our rail- 
roads, highways, and feeder roads from 
rural areas. In short, a new network of 
roads and railroads and improved har- 
bors along both the ocean and the river 
routes are vital to the growth of the 
Latin American economies. 

The greatest obstacle in the path of 
progressive economic development, and 
the one which hampers the up-hill climb, 
is the persisting poverty which plagues 
the entire region. In the first place, per 
capita incomes are still painfully low. 
Twelve of the twenty republics have per 
capita incomes of less than $200 a year, 
while only in Venezuela does per capita 
income exceed $400. For example, in 
Paraguay it is but $68 annually, in Haiti 
$65, in Peru $117, in Costa Rica $125. 
Naturally, under the circumstances, the 
rate of savings plowed back into devel- 
opment most perforce be low. In the 
meantime, the general poverty has been 
accompanied by its usual manifestations; 
lack of education, malnutrition, and 
sickness, which in turn lead to low pro- 
ductivity. Meanwhile, so long as pro- 
ductivity remains low, there will, of 
course, be general poverty, and the cycle 
will continue to repeat itself. 

Health statistics for the region are an 
appalling revelation. For example, the 
average life span of men in Latin Amer- 
ica is 45 years; compare this with the 68 
years of age in the United States. To 
be a little more specific, the life expect- 
ancy of a man in Guatemala is 37 years 
of age; in Mexico 38 years of age; in Peru 
and Chile, 39 years of age; in Costa Rica, 
41 years of age; and in Brazil 46 years 
of age. These facts are startling indeed, 
and serve amply to demonstrate that if 
we are ever to assist our Latin American 
friends effectively in their difficulties, our 
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foreign aid program for the area should 
be pinpointed so as to help them where 
they need help the most, and in ade- 
quate amounts. 

In 1952 the infant death rate due to 
diarrhea in the United States was 113.5 
per 100,000 infants. In Colombia, Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, and 
Venezuela, the death rate exceeded 1,000 
per 100,000 infants. In the age group of 
1 to 4 years, the contrast is even sharper. 
In the United States the death rate for 
children in this age group was held at 
6.1 per 100,000, while in El Salvador and 
Guatemala, and also right across the 
border in Mexico, the death rates were 
around 1,000 per 100,000. 

Malaria, a disease which depopulates 
and makes uninhabitable rich agricul- 
tural lands, has been almost eradicated 
in the United States. But it still takes 
a mighty toll of lives in Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, the Dominican Republic, Nica- 
ragua, Mexico, and Bolivia. Moreover, 
not all the damage can be measured by 
the death rate. Someone once said of 
malaria, “When it doesn’t kill, it en- 
slaves.” Without a doubt malaria, to a 
large degree, saps the productivity of the 
people of Latin America. Yet medical 
authorities are convinced that its com- 
plete eradication from all of Latin Amer- 
ica is possible and practical. But it will 
take a bold and progressive program ade- 
quately financed. Surely, there is ample 
room for help in this field. 

Let’s look at the education picture in 
Latin America. Obviously the lack of 
education is retarding the economic de- 
velopment of the Latin American re- 
publics. Only a little more than half of 
the Latin Americans over 10 years old 
are able to read and write. And in 
nearly half of the countries, less than 
50 percent of children of school age 
actually attend school. Furthermore, 
only a small proportion go beyond the 
third or fourth grade. Moreover, with 
the high birth rate in the region—the 
highest birth rate in the world—the pro- 
portion of children to the total popu- 
lation is quite high and is increasing. 
Therefore, the already deficient educa- 
tional facilities are constantly being 
taxed even more. Lack of buildings, 
lack of supplies, lack of teachers, his- 
torical lack of training in technical sub- 
jects, are just some of the barriers in the 
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must surmount if it is to achieve a degree 
of economic development that will pro- 
vide acceptable standards of living for 
its ever growing population. Surely, 
there is some room for our advice, coun- 
sel and assistance in this field. 

I have painted only a very cursory pic- 
ture of a great region of the world at a 
crucial juncture of its history. The 
people of Latin America are determined 
to overcome the conditions which have 
held them in bondage to poverty for cen- 
turies. They have the will and the cour- 
age to overcome them but are badly in 
need of effective assistance which they 
can and will repay. Meantime, our Gov- 
ernment officials, time and again, voice 
the interest of the people of the United 
States in helping our neighbors achieve 
their goals of a better life for themselves 
and their children. However, despite 
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these good intentions, it does not appear 
that we are living up to our pledges. 

The executive department contends 
that Latin America has access to the 
capital necessary for desirable economic 
development; that there is no reason for 
us to do more. I would like to examine 
some of the points brought out in the 
letter from the Office of the Director of 
ICA in support of its view. Among the 
sources of capital indicated are included 
the following: 

(1) New loans authorized for Latin Amer- 
ica from the Export-Import Bank alone have 
averaged over $210 million a year during the 
past 3 years. 

(2) Over the period 1947-54, Latin Amer- 
ica received approximately $400 million an- 
nually in new private investments from the 
United States. 

(3) It received $387 million from our great 
and growing tourist industry. 


Taken at face value, these figures indi- 
cate substantial sums. Certainly any 
help afforded the region by the Export- 
Import Bank is to the good. Admittedly, 
private investments from the United 
States do much to stimulate the econ- 
omies of their host countries, and fre- 
quently carry with them important tech- 
nical know-how. As for the third point, 
speaking as a Floridian, I agree that sev- 
eral million from the tourist trade should 
never be deprecated. 

However, let us examine these argu- 
ments below the surface. Since I just 
mentioned the dollar earnings from the 
tourist trade, I shall take up that point 
first. I am informed, in the first place, 
that the $387 million figure cited by ICA 
includes the amounts spent in the Euro- 
pean possessions in the Caribbean. This 
includes such popular resorts as Ber- 
muda, Trinidad, Nassau, and Jamaica, 
among others. Bermuda alone drew at 
least $25 million, while the British West 
Indies earned over $37 million. More- 
over, Mexico’s share of the total was $260 
million. The whole of South America, 
including the great countries of Brazil, 
Chile, Argentina, Peru, Colombia, and 
others, shared only $20 million in tourist 
dollars. The statistic falls even more 
into focus when we consider that Europe 
and the Mediterranean area earned $427 
million from American tourists in the 
same period. 

With regard to the ICA indication that 
the Export-Import Bank over the last 
3 years has authorized $210 million a 
year to Latin America, or $630 million. 
However, a similar change occurs in the 
picture painted when we examine the 
figure a bit more closely. Out of the 
total, $300 million, approximately one- 
half went to Brazil alone. In addition, 
the loan to Brazil was to liquidate past- 
due dollar accounts to United States 
firms. Besides the $300 million which 
went to Brazil, another $100 million went 
to thé Southern Peru Copper Co., which 
is owned by United States citizens. Thus 
two-thirds of the loans in the past 3 years 
went to only 2 countries and for only 
2 purposes, namely, for the development 
of copper in Peru and to pay off past 
debts in Brazil. Almost one-half of the 
total, which was the loan to Brazil, was 
for a purpose that cannot be deemed fu- 
ture economic development. Moreover, 
as Senators know, much of the remain- 
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ing portion of the Export-Import Bank 
loans during the 3-year period was ex- 
tended to American business firms in the 
form of export credit lines. I hasten to 
add that I consider invaluable this type 
of assistance, both from the point of view 
of American business which must meet 
growing competition from Europe and 
Asia, and from the point of view of Latin 
America which needs to purchase United 
States capital goods on long-term credits. 
Nevertheless, this type of loan does not 
provide the kind of general broad range 
assistance Latin America so vitally 
needs. The Export-Import Bank loans 
are primarily to help American business 
compete in foreign countries. It is a 
shame the State Department attempts 
to justify its lack of help to Latin Amer- 
ica by the use of this argument, which 
they do not use with respect to other 
countries around the globe. 

As for the $400 million in annual di- 
rect private investments made durng the 
period 1947-54, I again agree that this 
capital can do much to stimulate the 
economies of the recipient countries. I 
note that the figure cited by ICA includes 
a good proportion of reinvestments, as 
well as new dollar capital. It is even 
more important to observe the manner 
in which United States private invest- 
ments have tended to concentrate in cer- 
tain sectors of the economy and in cer- 
tain countries. For example, of a total 
of $245 million in direct United States in- 
vestments made in industry in Latin 
America in 1953, $237 million, or about 
97 percent, were in the extractive indus- 
tries, mining and petroleum. In that 
same year Venezuela held $1.3 billion of 
a total of $6 billion in private United 
States investments, or 22 percent of the 
total for the entire Latin American 
world. Moreover, private investments, 
for all the good they do, will not build 
costly sewage-disposal systems or provide 
pure water, which, of course, pay divi- 
dends only in improved health and in- 
creased productivity of their users. 

There is another reason frequently 
stated by members of the executive de- 
partments for not further implementing 
our declared policy in Latin America. 
That is, that there is plenty of money 
available at the Export-Import Bank or 
the International Bank if only the Latin 
American governments will come up with 
good, sound projects. Until recently the 
bank’s rules were so rigid that few of the 
countries could meet the requirements. 
Even now, although there has been a de- 
gree of relaxation, it is still difficult to 
get a loan. The principle works much 
the same way as with individuals who try 
to borrow from a bank—the more secu- 
rity one has to put up the easier it is to 
get a loan. But the poorer one is the 
harder it is to get a loan. In the case of 
the Export-Import Bank, we have the 
anamolous situation that the countries 
which need the capital most to prime 
their economies are the very ones which 
meet with the most obstacles. This may 
be excellent banking procedure, but it 
will not accomplish the purposes of our 
foreign policy in this region. 

I read with great interest in the MSA 
hearings a reference to Guatemala made 
by Mr. Holland, the Assstant Secretary 
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of State for Inter-American Affairs. He 
said: 

We are determined that the assistance of 
the United States—and I know that in this 
the entire Congress as well as the people of 
this country joins—we are determined that 
the assistance of this Government and of 
these people shall * * * contribute to mak- 
ing of Guatemala a living example of the 
fact that people under a free government can 
live better, feed themselves better, house 
themselves better, raise more healthy chil- 
dren, than they can under a Communist goy- 
ernment (United States Senate, Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1956, hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, p. 279). 


I heartily agree with this statement. 
But what has happened and is happening 
in Guatemala? We say only too vividly 
how the Commies attempted to estab- 
lish a beachhead there and are trying to 
do so today. Those Commies must not 
have read Mr. Holland’s speeches, or if 
they did, they must have a substantial 
degree of confidence that he intends to 
do nothing else but make them. In the 
light of the State Department’s past per- 
formance toward Latin America one can- 
not escape the realization that there is 
some justification for this conclusion. 

Frankly I think Congress and the 
American people are away ahead of the 
Department of State. Each year the 
Congress found it necessary to increase 
its request for the Latin American 
region. In the pending bill, the House 
increased development assistance for the 
area by $10 million. Though the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee trans- 
ferred the total development assistance 
to defense support, it sustained the in- 
crease. 

Make no mistake about it, Latin Amer- 
ica is under the gun so far as Russia is 
concerned. This being so, what effective 
program has the State Department come 
up with, for example, to eradicate the 
communicable diseases which plague the 
area and retard its economic growth. 

Must we wait until after the Commu- 
nists have taken over and then move in 
with a mopping-up operation as we did 
when they moved into Guatemala a 
couple of yearsago. Itis my strong con- 
viction that we can and must demon- 
strate to the world that the people of 
underdeveloped regions, who are his- 
torically our friends and who live in the 
same hemisphere with us, can achieve 
stability and prosperity by means of co- 
operative efforts. To carry out this ob- 
jective we must abandon the policy of 
the steely eyed banker and pursue the 
policy of mutual help among good 
neighbors. 

Our private investments and our sub- 
stantial foreign trade, as the executive 
department indicates, will continue to 
play a major role in the economic de- 
velopment of the region. But we can and 
should undertake the humane and prac- 
tical task of expediting Latin America’s 
climb into the 20th century. The health 
and vitality of the people have a direct 
bearing on their productivity and on 
their ability to achieve higher standards 
of living. Health, education, and sani- 
tation are the foundation stones upon 
which any investment, foreign or other- 
wise, can profitably be undertaken. 
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As an example, if we can help erase 
malaria from the hemisphere in 3 or 4 
years—as I am assured by the experts we 
can—we will have conquered the most 
important single economic health prob- 
lem in the Americas. It would, of course, 
be only one aspect of a many-sided 
problem. But it would afford real relief 
from the costly toll of lost manhours and 
lost lives. The Pan American Sanitary 
Conference in 1954 did, in fact, adopt a 
resolution emphasizing the utmost 
urgency in the eradication of malaria 
from the Western Hemisphere. If we 
would now implement the resolution, 
which we affirmed, we would prove that 
our relations with our sister Republics 
are based on something more solid than 
high-sounding resolutions at confer- 
ences, windy speeches by important Gov- 
ernment officials, and frightening ban- 
quet invitations. 

We have in the Americas an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate to our friends south 
of the Rio Grande that we are sincere in 
our intentions. I am convinced that the 
people of the United States do not want 
us to lose the opportunity. 

On numerous occasions in the past, I 
have stressed the importance of further 
strengthening friendly ties with Latin 
America if we are to continue to enjoy 
its good will which is so vitally essential 
to our own economic welfare and se- 
curity. There is no one who will deny 
the fact that from the standpoint of 
trade, strategy, and raw materials this 
region is of extreme importance to us. 
We, of course, are equally important to 
Latin America. Should war strike—and 
God forbid such a calamity—we would 
be dependent to a major degree on Latin 
America as a source of raw materials 
such as copper, tin, asbestos, vanadium, 
and other items. 

In the postwar period we have spent a 
total of $42.3 billion in foreign aid, of 
which Latin America received only $552 
million, or approximately 1.3 percent. 
If we continue this niggardly treatment 
we must be prepared to suffer the conse- 
quences. 

The latest disquieting report comes 
from the Department of Commerce. At 
the very time the American republics 
desperately need United States capital 
goods and material to convert their an- 
tiquated economies, they are being forced 
to curtail their imports from the United 
States. According to the Department of 
-Commerce, the total value of United 
States exports to the whole world in 
1955, excluding military-aid goods, 
jumped by $1.4 billion; yet in this boom- 
ing year, United States exports to the 
-American Republics dropped by $56.6 
million. The American Republics fell to 
third place, behind Western Europe and 
Canada, among the regional markets for 
United States nonmilitary goods. With 
the population of Latin America ever in- 
creasing, it promises to be the greatest 
market in the world for our goods. If we 
assist the people of this region to in- 
crease their productivity we can acquire 
these markets. It is in our own enlight- 
ened self-interest that we should do so, 
and do so as rapidly as we can. 

It appears hypocritical to abandon our 
traditional friends to their fate, while 
turning so much time and money and 
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energy to the problems of distant coun- 
tries which have sometimes failed us in 
time of crisis. It is essential that we take 
decisive steps toward working out with 
the other American republics a coura- 
geous, imaginative solution to their eco- 
nomic dilemma. 

The unanimous adoption of my pro- 
posed amendment would immeasurably 
contribute toward the accomplishment 
of this objective and prove to our friends 
in Latin America that our intentions are 
backed by positive action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nxu- 
BERGER in the chair). The hour of 3:30 
p. m. having arrived, the unanimous- 
consent agreement on limitation of de- 
bate and control of time now becomes 
effective. 

The committee amendment is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment “6-27-56-J.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, It is proposed on 
page 51, at the end of line 12, strike out 
the double quotation marks. 

On page 51, after line 12, to insert 
the following: 


Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new subsection as 
follows: 

“(g) Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines that there is, or that there is 
likely to be, a surplus of any agricultural 
commodity in the United States, no such 
commodity and no product thereof shall be 
permitted to be entered or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption during any 
calendar or marketing year in excess of the 
annual average quantity of such commodity 
or product, as the case may be, entered or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion during the three calendar years imme- 
diately preceding such calendar or market- 
ing year: Provided, That whenever any agri- 
cultural commodity or whenever any product 
thereof is subject to quantitative import 
limitations under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, that commodity or that product, as the 
case may be, shall not be subject to the 
quantitative import limitations imposed by 
this subsection. To assure to the maximum 
extent practicable equitable treatment 
among exporting countries and to prevent 
excessive imports of any class or kind of 
agricultural commodity or of any particular 
product of such commodity, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to the extent he deems such 
action necessary to effectuate either of these 
objectives, is authorized and directed to es- 
tablish reasonable classifications of any 
agricultural commodity and of the products 
thereof on the basis of either their physical 
qualities, value, use, or upon such other 
basis as he shall determine, and to specify the 
quantities of each commodity and of each 
product thereof, or of any class, kind, type, 
grade, or other specification or classification 
thereof, which may be entered or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption during any 
calendar or marketing year or portion there- 
of. Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to affect any right, privilege, or 
remedy otherwise provided by this section 
or by section 7 of the act of June 16, 1951, as 
amended. 

“For the purposes of this subsection, (1) 
the term ‘product’ or ‘products’ means any 
article or articles included within or classi- 
fiable under each paragraph of schedules 7 
and 9 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as originally 
enacted or as amended, and the articles 
included within each paragraph of said 
schedules or within such further classifica. 
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tion as may be made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall be deemed to be a separate 
product, and (2) any agricultural commod- 
ity in the United States shall be deemed to 
be in surplus whenever any class, kind, type, 
grade, or other specification thereof, is or may 
reasonably be expected to be in excess of 
domestic requirements, adequate carryover, 
and anticipated exports, as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

“The enforcement provisions of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, shall be applicable 
for the enforcement of the provisions of this 
subsection.” 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
myself, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], the Senator from Kansas (Mr, 
CARLSON], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNnston], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], and the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Scorr]. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
protect the producers of agricultural 
commodities that are in surplus from 
having their surplus problems further 
aggravated by additional imports, in 
those cases where the executive branch 
of the Government has not applied im- 
port limitations under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended. 

The amendment would apply only if 
both of the following two conditions 
exist: 

First. The agricultural commodity in- 
volved is in surplus, and 

Second. No quantitative import limi- 
tation is in effect on that commodity and 
its products under section 22. 

Whenever both of these two conditions 
exist, and so long as they continue to 
exist, the amendment would limit the 
annual imports of the commodity and 
its products to the annual average quan- 
tities imported during the preceding 3 
years. Whenever the commodity ceases 
to be in surplus, or whenever the execu- 
tive branch limits the imports of the 
commodity and its products under sec- 
tion 22, the amendment ceases to apply. 

This amendment is urgently needed for 
the following reasons: 

First. Our whole agricultural produc- 
tion plant is overexpanded. Most of the 
Major commodities, including livestock, 
are in surplus and their prices are de- 
pressed. 

Second. Under these conditions; addi- 
tional imports of these surplus commod- 
ities or their products compound the dif- 
ficulties not only of farmers, but also of 
the Government in the operation of its 
various agricultural programs. This will 
be especially true in the operation of the 
new soil bank, where the decreases in 
production achieved at great cost to the 
Government can be completely offset by 
increases in imports. 

Third. Section 22 was designed to meet 
this very situation. It authorizes and 
directs the executive branch to apply im- 
port limitations whenever imports 
threaten to materially interfere with the 
operations of any agricultural program. 

Fourth. The executive branch for 
years has refused to recognize that im- 
ports are materially interfering with ag- 
ricultural programs and, for the most 
part, has avoided the directive of Con- 
. to use section 22 to limit such im- 
ports. 
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Fifth. There is every indication that 
the executive branch will not make ef- 
fective use of section 22 to meet this 
agricultural import problem without 
further action by the Congress. 

Sixth. This amendment would. meet 
this situation by providing a direct limi- 
tation on the imports of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities and their products by 
the Congress, if the executive branch 
does not do so under section 22. 

Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment is about to spend approximately 
$114 billion a year on the new soil bank 
program. The major purpose of this 
worthy program is to curtail production 
of many agricultural commodities which 
we now have in great surplus. This is a 
worthy and most necessary program. It 
could, to a considerable extent, reduce 
the production of agricultural commodi- 
ties and, at the same time, increase the 
soil fertility of this Nation. 

If this program really curtails agri- 
cultural production, it will mean an in- 
crease in the price for agricultural com- 
modities to a more fair level; that is, if 
we have sense enough to take the neces- 
sary steps to prevent other nations with 
surplus commodities from dumping their 
products upon us. 

It makes no sense at all to curtail pro- 
duction here in the United States and 
permit other countries to dump their 
surpluses upon us, and continue to ruin 
our prices: There will be no increases 
in the prices of agricultural commodities 
if we continue to permit our country to 
be a dumping gound for foreign agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr. President, last year, 1955, we had 
an over-production of hogs which re- 
sulted in disastrously low prices. In an 
effort to bolster pork prices, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture embarked upon a 
program of purchasing pork and pork 
by-products which resulted in a cost to 
the Federal Government of $102.5 mil- 
lion. It was a tremendous undertaking, 
and a costly one, but I think it gave 
some relief to our hog producers. 

During exactly this same period, how- 
ever, in 1955, when our pork producers 
were in serious trouble, and when our 
Federal Government was spending $102.5 
million to relieve our markets of some 
of the surpluses, we imported $107,- 
600,000 worth of foreign pork products. 

I say again it makes no sense to spend 
$100 million in an effort to relieve our 
markets of the pork surplus, and at the 
same time import even more of such 
products from foreign nations. In other 
words, our imports of pork products ex- 
ceeded the $102.5 million worth of pork 
products which the Department of Agri- 
culture purchased on the open market 
to stabilize pork prices. 

For many years we have imported a 
great deal of grain. This has been very 
disastrous to the grain producers in my 
area. 

If the soil bank really works as we 
hope it will, resulting in the curtailment 
in production and the improvement of 
prices, our imports of agricultural com- 
modities will naturally increase beyond 
the high levels of recent years. 

During the past year, Mr. President, 
20 percent of all of the barley reaching 
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the cash markets in the United States 
was of foreign origin. Seven percent of 
all the oats in the United States was of 
foreign origin. Obviously, imports of 
this magnitude have a disastrous effect 
on cash prices. 

Mr. President, this amendment does 
not go nearly as far as I would like to 
see it go. It would only hold imports 
to the average of the previous 3-year 
period when any given farm product is 
in surplus and when no action has been 
taken under section 22 of our present 
law. 

Oats imports, for example, in the 
1952-53 fiscal year amounted to 86.6 mil- 
lion bushels. In the 1953-54 fiscal year 
oats imports were 79.7 million bushels, 
and in the 1954-55 fiscal year oats im- 
ports were 20 million bushels. - Using the 
average of the previous 3-year period, 
oats imports could increase 39.5 million 
bushels before they would be affected 
under the amendment we are proposing 
today. 

This amendment would help our barley 
surplus and price situation materially. 
I know of nothing that would do more 
to stabilize the prices of feed grains than 
to have some limitation, even though it 
be a liberal one, placed on future imports 
of feed grains and other farm products. 

The producers of pork, beef, and dairy 
products can never expect good cash 
prices for their commodities so long as 
we have great surpluses of cheap feed 
grains. Sooner or later these cheap feed 
grains are going to be translated into 
more and more surpluses of beef, pork, 
and dairy products, and other similar 
commodities. 

If it were not for the present dairy 
price-support program, the prices of 
dairy products would certainly be at an 
extremely low level. The cost of main- 
taining the dairy price-support program 
this last year was. approximately $450 
million. I believe this program was 
fully justified. 

However, I do not think we are justi- 
fied in continuing a program of cheap 
feed grains which in turn will make 
necessary continued heavy expenditures 
for a dairy price-support program. 

Mr. President, a similar amendment 
was offered on March 16, 1956, to the 
then pending agriculture bill. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record as a part of my remarks all 
the tables prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture which I used in that 
speech. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1954-55 


Oats: Bushels 
Total production 1, 497, 000,000 
Left the farm to commer- 

cial channels 300, 000, 000 
Rit ees Oe PLE tee eee oe 20, 000, 000 


About 7 percent of the oats on the United 
States market were of foreign origin. 


Barley: Bushels 
Total production 371, 000, 000 
Left the farm to commercial 

8 — 125, 000, 000 
FTT 24, 000, 000 


About 20 percent of the barley on the 
United States market was of foreign origin, 
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Grain imports in millions 
Fiscal or marketing years] 


1955-56 
(esti- 
mate) 


S 
288828 


(Information obtained from Schaefner—USDA.) 


Pork and pork product imports (except lard) 


[Calendar years] 
Pounds 
pt Yate Ste AAA 146, 026, 000 
C AOE SO ae pag AE RES S, 170, 327, 000 
1955: January- November 150, 456, 000 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
some figures I received during the past 
week from the Department of Agricul- 
ture concerning the imports of pork 
products, and figures concerning the 
Federal Government’s pork-buying pro- 
gram of last year. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

United States imports of hog products— 

by country of origin 


Thousand pound product weight 


Country 


36, 7 
13, 409 


= 58) 20, 25. 
> 5,125 9, 366 
235) 


Total. 48, 953/62, 011 


7 102 24 


<— small number of hogs are imported each year. These 

s are for breeding, as well as feeding and slaughter. 

2 le shows actual number of pore: 1951, 1,000; 1952, 100; 
1953, 24,000; 1954, 31,000; 1955, 6,500. 


Norte.—Figures obtained from Price Division, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, 


1955 imports of pork products compared with 
pork-buying program (mid-November 
1955 through March 1956) 

Imports of pork products, 1955: 
POuantity, 3 pounds) 

Value (million dollars) 


uiva- 


Eq 
lent in 
hogs 


Product Quantity Cost 


Cost of pork buying | Million 
ogram: 


r Million | Millions 
Canned por 151 2 $90.9 
Frozen pork. 7 3.0 
cares 39 1 5.6 
e 107 3 90. 5 
Transportation cost 3.0 
‘otal cost of pork- 4 
buying pro- 
W.. ESEE 102. 5 
Figures obtained from the Price Division of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield 10 
minutes to me? 
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Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from North 
Cerolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the Young amendment. My re- 
marks will be equally applicable to the 
Johnston amendment, because I wish to 
speak particularly with reference to the 
textile industry. 

Mr, President, when the reciprocal 
trade concept originated, it was con- 
templated that the United States would 
export to other nations goods which the 
United States produced in surplus quan- 
tities, and that the United States would 
import from other countries goods which 
the United States either did not produce 
or goods which the United States pro- 
duced only in negligible quantities. 

When the Congress passed the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act last year I 
think it contemplated that the act 
would be administered in accordance 
with the true purpose of reciprocal trade. 
It was not contemplated by the Congress 
that the United States should encourage 
the importation of goods which were 
already being produced in the United 
States in surplus quantities. We find, 
however, that under this act some of the 
most peculiar events ever known in the 
history of the world have occurred. 
When Congress passed the act, it dele- 
gated to the President the power to de- 
termine how our foreign trade should 
be regulated. The President, in turn, 
delegated that power to the State De- 
partment, and the State Department, in 
turn, delegated that power, insofar as it 
relates to textile products, to some pri- 
vate businessmen in Japan. For the 
first time since the dawn of creation, 
Mr. President, a sovereign nation has 
voluntarily delegated to a private indus- 
try in a foreign country the power to 
control and determine the destiny of 
one of its own industries. 

I have witnessed the effect of the mal- 
administration of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act by the State Depart- 
ment upon the textile industry, and 
upon the million or more Americans who 
labor in that industry and upon the 
hundreds of thousands of those who 
labor in the garment industry. 

Unbelievable as it may sound, a group 
of Japanese textile manufacturers, 
known as the Japanese Textile Export 
Council, has been empowered by the 
State Department to determine the des- 
tiny of the American textile industry. 
In other words, this country, acting 
through the State Department, is dele- 
gating to a group of foreign businessmen, 
who are competing with one of our basic 
industries, the power to determine how 
much of the domestic market the foreign 
businessmen are to take away from their 
American competitors. 

I have appealed to the State Depart- 
ment on many occasions for some degree 
cf protection for the textile industry and 
those who earn their daily bread in it. 
The State Department sends back word 
that the Japanese textile manufacturers 
constituting the Japanese Textile Export 
Council have agreed to set up voluntary 
quotas on the exports of Japanese textile 
products to the United States. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that ex- 
perience shows that the notion of the 
State Department that such quotas set up 
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by Japanese textile manufacturers afford 
any protection whatever to the American 
textile industry is nonsense. I shall give 
an illustration to show how it works. 

Last year we imported from Japan 36 
million blouses—one-third of the entire 
number of blouses sold in the United 
States during that year. The Japanese 
Textile Export Council which, with the 
approval of the State Department, is 
ruling the textile industry in America, 
came to the conclusion that if the Japa- 
nese textile manufacturers continued to 
take one-third of the American market 
for blouses Congress might have the good 
judgment to return to the old-fashioned 
notion that the American Government 
should stand for the protection of Ameri- 
cans. 

So the Japanese Textile Export Coun- 
cil put a quota on the exportation of 
blouses from Japan to the United States. 
It set a quota of 30 million blouses. Then 
Japanese textile manufacturers evaded 
this quota by shipping other blouses to 
Canada and other countries, which re- 
shipped them to the United States. 

Japanese textile manufacturers also 
sold material to Hong Kong, where the 
material was manufactured into blouses. 
The blouses thus manufactured at Hong 
Kong were then shipped into the United 
States as Hong Kong production, 

Not content with that, Japanese tex- 
tile manufacturers took the material 
which could have been devoted to the 
manufacture of blouses and made it into 
shirts, handkerchiefs, pillowcases, sheets, 
and other things, and shipped them into 
the United States in large quantities. 

So the notion of the State Department 
that the quotas imposed by the Japanese 
Textile Export Council affords any pro- 
tection to the American textile industry 
is just so much nonsense. Let us see 
what the effect has been and what it 
will be. 

Last year the Japanese took from the 
United States 70 percent of the entire 
American domestic market for velveteen. 
In the competition which enabled them 
to take this 70 percent of the market 
for velveteen, the Japanese demoralized 
the price structure of the other 30 per- 
cent of the velveteen market to such an 
extent that it could not operate at a 
profit. 

I could show how the Japanese imports 
have multiplied since the State Depart- 
ment in its maladministration of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act blasted 
a hole in the dike. 

Since 1953 the importation of cotton 
cloths and apparel from Japan has in- 
creased 700 percent. The importation 
of velveteens from Japan has increased 
2,000 percent over 1953. The importa- 
tion of finished sheets and pillowcases 
from Japan has increased from 791,000 
units in 1953 to 12 million units in 1955, 
an increase of 1,382 percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from North Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. ERVIN. May I have 2 more min- 
utes? 

Mr. YOUNG. Iyield 2 additional min- 
utes to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. This is what is happen- 
ing. Japan is sending into the United 
States hundreds of thousands of dozens 
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of shirts. The Japanese make them for 
$9 a dozen. The American shirt indus- 
try makes the same kind of shirts, at 
$22.50 a dozen. 

Japanese ginghams are selling in New 
York. at 33% cents a yard. It costs 
American mills 3742 cents a yard merely 
to make the same ginghams. The same 
is true of Japanese broadcloths. 

I do not know how other Senators 
may feel; but as for me, I intend to do 
all I can to protect the American textile 
industry, the hundreds of thousands of 
persons who work in that industry, and 
the American cotton growers who lose 
the partial support of their best cus- 
tomer, namely, the American textile in- 
dustry, every time foreign- manufactured 
textile goods are brought into this coun- 
try. 


It seems to me it is time for Congress 
to restore the control and the destiny 
of a great, fundamental American in- 
dustry to the hands of private enterprise 
in this country. 

As for me, I expect to vote for the 
Young amendment, because it will afford 
some measure of protection for the 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, and 
children of those upon whom the bombs 
fell at Pearl Harbor. I expect to support 
the amendment because it is necessary 
to preserve and protect a great American 
industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the opposition to the Young amend- 
ment desire to use any time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

An amendment in almost identical 
form was considered and rejected by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
committee believed that the amendment 
should more properly be considered by 
the Committee on Finance. I under- 
stand the Committee on Finance has 
taken some action on the proposal. 

The amendment has nothing to do 
with the mutual security program. It 
is not germane to the bill, as is rec- 
ognized in the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. In other words, it was necessary 
to except the amendment from the par- 
liamentary rule of germaneness which 
might have been raised in the usual type 
of unanimous-consent agreement. 

The amendment should have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance for 
moe I believe it is unnecessary in the 

Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act and the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1955 contain provisions 
authorizing the imposition of import 
quotas. Applications for relief from 
the imports of cotton textiles, for ex- 
ample, are now being investigated on an 
urgent basis by the Tariff Commission, as 
provided by law. 

I may say to the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] that 
there is no question that this is a serious 
problem in the textile industry. If the 
present legislation which deals with re- 
ciprocal trade is not sufficient to meet 
the problem, I am prepared to join with 
the Senator in strengthening that law. 
But I think that should be done in the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to aline my- 
self with the remarks being made by 
the minority leader, the distinguished 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND], and to corroborate what he has 
said about the action taken in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I should 
like to read from the report on the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1956, page 57, with 
reference to the textile amendment. 

Before doing so, I may say that the 
chairman of the committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GEORGE], voted in favor of the Green 
amendment when it was considered by 
the committee; but despite his favorable 
attitude toward this particular amend- 
ment, the amendment was referred, by a 
substantial vote, to the Committee on 
Finance. It was urged by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations that serious consid- 
eration be given to implementing and ex- 
pediting action on the amendment. 

I now read from page 57 of the report 
on the Mutual Security Act of 1956: 

The problem involved here is of great con- 
cern to the Foreign Relations Committee, but 
the committee was in some doubt as to its 
jurisdiction over the question in the ee 
form in which it was presented—namely, a 
proposal involving tariffs. 


Tariffs, by the way, do not come under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, but come under the 
control, as do customs and duties, of the 
Committee on Finance. 

For these and other reasons which have 
been indicated, therefore, the committee 
voted to refer the matter to the Committee 
on Finance with an expression of the Foreign 
Relations Committee's hope that the Finance 
Committee would follow the Tariff Commis- 
sion proceedings closely and would give the 
question its most careful consideration. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana. 

The amendment is very broad in its 
application. It is impossible to tell how 
many products would be placed under 
import quotas. It is doubtful if the pro- 
ponents of the amendment know how far 
it really goes. 

It is almost certain that a number of 
import quotas would be required by the 
amendment. The imposition of these 
quotas would have very serious adverse 
effects on the political relations of the 
United States with countries which are 
important to the security of the United 
States. The amendment would tend to 
cut off trade with important allies of the 
United States and would make it more 
difficult for them to share the defense 
burden of the free world. The amend- 
ment is, therefore, inconsistent with the 
objectives of the Mutual Security bill. 

The amendment is certain to require 
import quotas on cotton textiles, which 
would create serious difficulties in our 
relations with Japan. The impact on 
Japan would tend to push that country 
toward the Communist orbit. Japan is 
our biggest customer for surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. 

The amendment would hurt our efforts 
to dispose of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. We are trying to get other 
countries to eliminate import quotas on 
our agricultural commodities. This 
amendment would tend to cancel out that 
effort. 
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The amendment requires the establish- 
ment of import quotas on the products of 
agricultural commodities regardless of 
whether a shortage or surplus of these 
products exists on the domestic market. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from California has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield myself 5 
additional minutes. 

The test is whether or not there is a 
surplus of the agricultural commodity, 
not of the products manufactured there- 
from, which may not be in surplus; yet 
the amendment would establish import 
quotas on products processed from agri- 
cultural commodities as well as on pri- 
mary commodities in surplus. 

If the amendment is designed to curb 
importation of cotton textiles, it should 
be pointed out that imports of textiles 
are very small in relation to domestic 
production—less than 2 percent—and 
very small in relation to United States 
exports of cotton textiles. Exports in 
1955 were 4.5 times the level of our 
imports. 

To take the specific case of Japan, our 
total exports to Japan in 1952 amounted 
to $622 million. The total imports of all 
commodities amounted to $229 million. 

In 1953, the total exports of all com- 
modities to Japan amounted to $670 mil- 
lion. The imports of all commodities 
from Japan amounted to $262 million. 

In 1954, the total American exports to 
Japan amounted to $680 million. The 
total imports from Japan amounted to 
$279 million. 

In 1955, total American exports to 
Japan amounted to $643 million. Im- 
ports of all commodities from that coun- 
try amounted to $432 million. 

United States imports of cotton 
textiles from Japan in 1955 amounted 
to about $60 million. 

Our chief agricultural export to Japan 
has been wheat. Taking the year 1955, 
the latest figure available, although I 
have other figures for the other years, 
wheat exports amounted to $70 million. 
Total agricultural exports amounted to 
$386 million, made up as follows: Wheat, 
$70 million; barley, $17 million; rice, 
milled, $42 million; soybeans, $57 mil- 
lion; raw cotton, $120 million. These 
were our agricultural exports to Japan 
for the year 1955. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
table showing United States trade with 
Japan for the years 1952 through 1955 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

United States trade with Japan 
[In millions of dollars] 


Cotton, raw- 
ES n exports, all commodi- 


Nork.—United States imports of cotton textiles from 
Japan in 1955, $60 million. 


Source: Department of Commerce June 28, 1956. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I commend the 
distinguished minority leader for 
bringing out the fact that Japan is an 
important cotton customer of this coun- 
try. If that market were taken away, 
it would mean, of course, greater diffi- 
culties for our cotton farmers. 

Iam happy to note also that the Sena- 
tor from California has indicated the 
importance of wheat, because I believe, 
unless I am mistaken, that Japan is our 
greatest single customer for wheat ex- 
ported from this country. Those mat- 
ters should be taken into consideration. 

There is a great deal to be said in 
favor of the amendment advanced by 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota, but I think this is a matter 
which should not be considered by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, but is one 
which should be considered, and seri- 
ously considered, by the Finance Com- 
mittee, I am informed that either yes- 
terday or today the Senate committee 
did make strong representations to the 
Tariff Commission to do everything 
possible under the existing law, and es- 
pecially under the escape clause of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, to 
bring about alleviation of some of the 
difficulties which confront American 
textile manufacturers, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully agree that 
the textile industry as a whole, and par- 
ticularly specific segments of it, need as- 
sistance. I hope that the Tariff Com- 
mission will very promptly act on the 
particular cases which are now pending 
before it, such as the one involving 
velveteen and a number of other cases 
which are extremely important. When 
the Tariff Commission, under the laws 
and procedures laid down by the Con- 
gress will have made its recommenda- 
tions, I certainly hope the President of 
the United States will very promptly act 
upon them, in order to give the neces- 
sary protection to American industry. 
That, I submit, is the orderly procedure, 
and it is the procedure which has been 
established by the Congress of the 
United States for the handling of such 
matters. I believe that is the way this 
one should be handled, and I hope the 
Senate, in its judgment, will handle it in 
that way. Otherwise I think we shall 
in effect destroy the legislation previ- 
ously enacted by the Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield me time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask the Chair 
how much time remains to both sides, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota has 10 min- 
utes remaining. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am very much concerned with 
this question because, as my colleagues 
know, the State in which I live, New 
Jersey, has very important textile indus- 
tries located in it. I have had a good 
many conversations with my friends in 
the industry. We have discussed the 
subject at great length. 
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T joined the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne] when he introduced a resolution 
calling on the Tariff Commission to 
study the whole question. What dis- 
turbs me as a member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee is that, as the amend- 
ment is worded, no discretion is placed 
in anybody, whether an emergency sit- 
uation exists or not. There is no dis- 
cretion placed in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or in the President with respect 
to the imposition of quotas. The 
amendment simply provides that if cer- 
tain surpluses exist, then the provision 
is mandatory and the quotas must be 
imposed, no matter where they strike. 

As one who is familiar with the deli- 
cate negotiations going on with certain 
foreign countries, especially with Japan, 
and having talked with some of my 
friends on the Japanese side, I feel it 
would be a serious mistake to adopt 
the amendment. I know that the nego- 
tiations are directed toward getting 
these problems worked out with the Jap- 
anese people, and I feel that negotiation 
is the way to do it. 

The proposed amendment gives no 
discretion whatsoever to the Secretary 
of Agriculture or to the President. Un- 
der the proposed amendment, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the President 
would be required by congressional man- 
date to impose import quotas whenever 
certain stated surplus conditions exist— 
‘such as presently obtain with respect to 
cotton. There would be no discretion- 
ary finding that a condition exists re- 
quiring emergency treatment either by 
the Secretary of Agriculture or by the 
President. 

For these reasons, I hope no amend- 
ment will be adopted making it manda- 
tory for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
impose import quotas. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

I wish to say that, on the very highest 
level of the Government there is full 
cognizance of the problem facing the 
textile industry. The steps taken thus 
far by the administration to aid the 
cotton textile industry are as follows: 

First. Escape clause investigations are 
now being conducted by the Tariff Com- 
mission in connection with velveteens, 
ginghams, and pillow cases. The public 
hearing on the velveteen case was con- 
ducted a week ago by the Commission. 
A few days earlier the Commission rec- 
ommended a tariff increase on linen tow- 
eling, and the President has ordered that 
the increase be put into effect. 

Second. Representatives of the admin- 
istration have discussed the question of 
cotton textile imports with the Japanese 
Government. Following this, the Jap- 
anese industry on December 15, 1955, 
imposed voluntary restrictions on the ex- 
port of their textiles to the United States 
for the calendar year 1956. 

I wish to say the Senator from North 
Carolina put a little different emphasis 
on the situation. We have not sur- 
rendered to any private industry in 
Japan or any other country. It was 
taken up with the Japanese Government. 
The Japanese Government has volun- 
teered to limit exports. 

In addition to that, more recently, as 
a result of further discussions with the 
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Japanese Government, an exchange of 
notes took place by which the Japanese 
Government itself formalized the above 
restrictions, declared their intention to 
continue a similar commitment through 
1957, and assured our Government of a 
minimum of 90 days notice prior to any 
intended increase. 


Third. The Japanese recently further re- 
duced their quotas on exports to the United 
States of cotton blouses from 2,500,000 dozen 
to 1,500,000 dozen per annum beginning 
April ist last. As a result of this quota 
reduction, the National Association of Blouse 
Manufacturers, which had filed an escape 
clause action with the Tariff Commission, 
withdrew its application declaring satisfac- 
tion with the new Japanese quota. 

Fourth. The administration has just an- 
nounced a program to subsidize the cotton 
content in American textile exports to equal- 
ize the domestic cotton cost with world cot- 
ton prices. This program will be effective 
August 1. 

This whole problem is continually under 
study. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire statement be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks. 


There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE EFFECTS OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
TO THE MUTUAL Security Acr WHICH 
WOULD AMEND SECTION 22 or THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT BY PROVIDING FOR 
THE MANDATORY IMPOSITION OF QUOTAS ON 
IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES AND 
Propucts Mane THEREFROM 


The following comments have been pre- 
pared for the purpose of throwing as much 
light as possible upon the complicated cot- 
ton textile situation as an aid in considering 
the merits of the proposed amendment. 

The textile industry admittedly is con- 
fronted with troublesome difficulties. Many 
of these difficulties are of long standing and, 
although the troubles have been aggravated 
by recent imports from Japan, they are not 
all related to imports. There is no question 
of the need for the Government to carry 
its proper role in helping the industry solve 
its problems. There has been some differ- 
ence of opinion, however, as to the means 
which would best serve to safeguard Ameri- 
can textile interests. That difference of 
opinion is reflected by the effort to gain 
support for this proposed amendment. 

Recognizing that the recent upsurge of 
Japanese textile imports has affected tex- 
tile manufacturers and particularly some 
segments of the industry, a number of 
measures already have been taken by the 
Government which should prove helpful. 
The questions raised by the proposed amend- 
ment are: (a) whether or not present laws 
adequately safeguard the industry, and (b) 
whether or not actions taken within those 
statutes will provide appropriate remedy. 
In order to put the issue in clear perspec- 
tive, there are hereafter itemized the ave- 
nues of relief from cotton textile import 
pressures available to the industry, some 
of the actions thus far undertaken by the 
administration, and principal objections to 
the proposed amendment. 

I. AVENUES OF RELIEF AVAILABLE TO THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

1. The existing escape clause procedures 
of the Trade Agreements Act make it possi- 
ble for import restrictions to be imposed 
whenever the facts indicate the need for 
such controls. The Tariff Commission has 
the authority to recommend either tariff 
increases or quotas should their findings 
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justify such action, and the President has 
the authority to impose them. 

2. Under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture presently has the authority, upon a 
finding that textile imports are interfering 
with agricultural programs, to recommend 
specific protective actions to the President 
who has the power on a concurring finding 
by the Tariff Commission to impose them. 

3. It is also possible for industries or seg- 
ments of industries injured by imports to 
gain relief by application to the Office of 
Defense Mobilization where it can be dem- 
onstrated that relief is warranted because 
of the relationship of the industry to na- 
tional defense. 


II. ACTIONS THUS FAR TAKEN BY THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION TO AID THE COTTON TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


1. Escape clause investigations are now 
being conducted by the Tariff Commission 
in connection with velveteens, ginghams, and 
pillow cases. The public hearing on the vel- 
veteen case was conducted a week ago by the 
Commission. A few days earlier the Com- 
mission recommended a tariff increase on 
linen toweling, and the President has ordered 
that the increase be put into effect. 

2. Representatives of the administration 
have discussed the question of cotton textile 
imports with the Japanese Government. 
Following this, the Japanese industry on De- 
cember 15, 1955, imposed voluntary restric- 
tions on the export of their textiles to the 
United States for the calendar year 1956. 
Shipments limited by these quotas included 
orders booked before January 1. This self- 
imposed quota will be limited to 150 million 
square yards of cotton cloth. 

Within this quota print cloth limited to 
20 million square yards; velveteens limited 
to 5 million square yards; no formal quota 
on ginghams, but 70 million square yards 
noted as maximum by Japanese. 

It should be noted that substantially more 
than half of the self-imposed quota has been 
imported thus far this year. Imports from 
Japan should decline sharply in the weeks 
ahead under the quota restrictions. 

Cotton blouse imports reduced from more 
than 3 million dozen in 1955 to a quota of 
2,500,000 dozen for 1956. 

3. More recently, as a result of further 
discussions with the Japanese Government, 
an exchange of notes took place by which 
the Japanese Government itself formalized 
the above restrictions, declared their inten- 
tion to continue a similar commitment 
through 1957, and assured our Government 
of a minimum of 90 days’ notice prior to 
intended increase. 

4. The Japanese recently further reduced 
their quotas on exports to the United States 
of cotton blouses from 2,500,000 dozen to 
1,500,000 dozen per annum beginning April 1 
last. As a result of this quota reduction, the 
National Association of Blouse Manufac- 
turers, which had filed an escape clause ac- 
tion with the Tariff Commission, withdrew 
its application declaring satisfaction with 
the new Japanese quota. 

5. The administration has just announced 
a program to subsidize the cotton content in 
American textile exports to equalize the do- 
mestic cotton cost with world cotton prices, 
This program will be effective August 1. 

This whole problem is continually under 
study. 


III. PRINCIPAL OBJECTIONS TO THE PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT 


The issue before us is not one of granting 
or denying textile-industry support; the is- 
sue is whether or not this proposal is sound. 
The administration already has clearly dem- 
onstrated its purposes of cooperation. The 
following objections are listed because they 
show why the proposed amendment cannot 
provide a proper solution to the textile-im- 
port problem. 


1956 


It is understood that the latest version 
of the proposed amendment requires the 
imposition of quotas whenever imports of an 
agricultural commodity or the products 
manufactured therefrom exceed such imports 
during 1955. Previously, the amendment 
was limited to raw cotton and cotton prod- 
ucts and would have been applicable when- 
ever such imports exceeded their annual 
average for the three preceding calendar 

ears. 
7 These modifications in no way and in no 
degree alter the fundamental objections to 
the proposed amendment. 

The proposed amendment, with the 
changes, will still bypass the procedures es- 
tablished under section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act and section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act for deal- 
ing with cases of injury from imports; it will 
still make the imposition of import quotas 
under section 22 mandatory, whereas under 
section 22 as it now stands, even under the 
emergency authority contained in section 22, 
the imposition of import quotas is discre- 
tionary with the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the first instance and in the last instance 
with the President; it will still engraft upon 
the Mutual Security Act a totally unrelated 
provision amending an entirely different law 
(the Agricultural Adjustment Act); it will 
still accomplish a legislative purpose which 
should be properly considered in a separate 
bill, on its own merits, and only after being 
thoroughly aired and discussed in public 
hearings before the responsible committee 
of the Senate; it will still be a major depar- 
ture from the long-standing decision of the 
Congress against legislating with respect to 
tariffs or quotas on specific commodities or 
products; it will still be an, open invita- 
tion to all other domestic industries to de- 
mand equal treatment and similar legisla- 
tion, thus shattering one of the main 
underpinnings of our carefully and labori- 
ously constructed foreign economic policy 
framework; it will still lead to retaliation 
in kind by other countries—retaliation 
which will increase in degree and spread as 
other American industries are successful in 
demanding equal treatment and similar leg- 
islation; it will still lead to the unraveling 
of the free world’s strong economic ties es- 
tablished by cautious and gradual liberali- 
zation of trade barriers and resulting in- 
creased trade among the free nations, and, 
finally, it will still lead thus to the eventual 
deterioration of free world resistance to the 
blandishments of communism. 

These, then, are the projected consequences 
of the proposed amendment. They are very 
real and they pose very grave threats to our 
economy and to our national security. 

It is claimed that the proposed amend- 
ment does no more than require the use of 
the emergency authority already contained in 
section 22. 

This is a misleading statement. The pres- 
ent emergency authority in section 22 may 
be invoked only where the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines that a condition exists 
requiring emergency treatment. When the 
Secretary of Agriculture makes such a de- 
termination and so reports to the President, 
the emergency authority in section 22 pro- 
vides only that the President may take im- 
mediate action. The initial determination 
that a condition exists requiring emergency 
treatment is, under the law, discretionary 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. And 
what the President shall do upon receiving 
such a report is, under the law, plainly left 
to the President’s discretion. 

The proposed amendment gives no discre- 
tion whatsoever to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or to the President. Under the pro- 
posed amendment the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the President would be required 
by congressional mandate to impose import 
quotas whenever certain stated surplus con- 
ditions exist—such as presently obtain with 
respect to cotton. There would be no dis- 
cretionary finding that a condition exists 
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requiring emergency treatment either by the 
Secretary of Agriculture or by the Presi- 
dent. 

Enactment of this amendment would ad- 
versely affect United States exports of agri- 
cultural products, including cotton. 

Japan is the most important foreign cus- 
tomer for agricultural products. In 1955 
one-eighth of all United States agricultural 
exports went to Japan. During that year 
United States cotton sales to Japan totaled 
$120 million while cotton-textile imports 
from Japan totaled $60 million. 

Enactment of this amendment could se- 
riously injure our cotton-textile export mar- 
ket. 

The United States is a net exporter of 
textiles. Its exports of cotton manufactures 
alone in 1955 were approximately twice its 
cotton manufactured imports ($124 million 
imports; $242 million exports.) It is essen- 
tial that any solution to the United States 
cotton-textile situation be compatible with 
the preservation of its position as a net 
exporter of textiles. That position would 
not be preserved by enacting legislation 
which would invite foreign retaliatory im- 
port quotas not only against American agri- 
cultural and industrial exports, but also 
against the exports of the very industry— 
the cotton-textile industry—that the legis- 
lation was devised to assist. 

This amendment could damage United 
States exports generally. 

United States exports in 1955 exceeded 
$14 billion. Import quotas imposed by the 
United States would invite similar restric- 
tions on our sales to other countries. The 
United States has attained substantial suc- 
cess in obtaining the removal of many of 
the post-World War II foreign-import re- 
strictions necessitated by the shortage of 
American dollars. This success would be 
jeopardized and further progress in securing 
the removal of foreign import controls ren- 
dered doubtful if the proposed amendment 
were to be enacted inasmuch as it would 
provide a precedent for comparable restric- 
tions by foreign governments on imports of 
American products. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield 
for a correction? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
California said that a further reduction 
would go into effect on April 1. He 
meant April 1 of this year, did he not? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from California question the 
validity of my assertion that as a result 
of the failure of the State Department 
to take action, the Japanese themselves 
are determining the amount of the 
American textile market which they will 
preempt? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. I say most 
respectfully to the Senator from North 
Carolina—and let me observe that of 
course it is possible for somewhat differ- 
ent interpretations to be drawn by dif- 
ferent persons from the same set of 
facts—that there was not a failure on the 
part of the State Department to act. I 
think the State Department had carried 
on negotiations with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, looking toward a limitation of 
the exports of cotton textiles into the 
United States; and as a result of those 
negotiations, I think the Japanese in- 
dustry itself voluntarily agreed to some 
additional restrictions. 

In the meantime, the administration 
also has before it, under the normal pro- 
cedures in connection with the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act, the proceedings before the 
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Tariff Commission, and has taken the 
other steps to which I have referred. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield for an- 
other question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from California has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself an additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for an additional minute. $ 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Now I yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
California think that the Congress 
should permit the destiny of American 
investors and the destiny of American 
labor to be determined by a group of 
competing persons in a foreign country? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course the an- 
swer is no. I do not believe in any such 
thing. But I think the State Depart- 
ment was well advised—pending the de- 
cision following the normal legal pro- 
ceedings for which we have provided in 
the case of the Tariff Commission—in 
seeking to obtain a voluntary restriction 
on the part of the Japanese in the case 
of sending textiles into the United States. 
I think the State Department should be 
commended for that. 

Under our laws and under our Tariff 
Commission procedure, when the matter 
is processed in the way we have pro- 
vided in the statutes themselves, cer- 
tainly I believe that further restrictions 
will be necessary; and of course the Con- 
gress and the other branches of the 
Government of the United States must 
retain the power to protect the Ameri- 
can people—both industry, labor, and 
agriculture. 

Let me say that I am glad to see that 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina is adopting what I believe to be 
some sound Republican doctrine, judg- 
ing from the remarks he has made today. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from California has been very kind 
in yielding. Will he yield for a further 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. Does he desire to yield fur- 
ther time to himself? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, Mr. President; 
I yield myself one more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for an additional minute. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Now I yield again 
to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from California agree with me that, be- 
cause of the failure of the State Depart- 
ment to act and because of the failure 
of the Congress to act, the destiny of 
the American textile industry at this 
particular time is being controlled by 
the Japanese textile industry? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No, I do not agree 
to that at all. I think we are proceeding 
according to law. By the action in sub- 
sidizing cotton, so as to make it avail- 
able for domestic manufacturers, to en- 
able them to obtain at a competitive 
world price the cotton they need, I 
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think the administration has taken a 
constructive step. 

I believe the proceedings by means of 
the Tariff Commission constitute a con- 
structive step. I also believe that it 
was a constructive step to obtain this 
limitation, on a voluntary basis, on the 
part of the Japanese Government and 
the Japanese manufacturers, until the 
law could operate in the way the Con- 
gress intended it to operate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
again. expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized for 
an additonal minute. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Now I yield to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MAN I am glad the 
Senator from California has emphasized 
that the State Department has really 
gone out of its way in attempting to 
bring some order out of the chaos exist- 
ing in this particular matter. Moreover, 
the Congress has directed the Tariff 
Commission to take steps in this case, 
so I do not think the fault lies with 
either the State Department or the 
Congress. We already have on the 
statute books certain laws by means of 
which this matter can be handled. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In the future we 
may have to amend those laws. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; if the Tariff 
Commission does not act in accordance 
with the responsibility which is imposed 
upon it under the laws already passed 
by the Congress, the Congress will have 
to direct the Tariff Commission to pro- 
ceed in the way that it should and, if 
necessary, can and should do so as the 
distinguished Senator suggests. In other 
words we should face up to this prob- 
lem—and it is a problem—and do some- 
thing about it directly rather than 
indirectly. 

The Tariff Commission has authority 
to handle this matter, and the Tariff 
Commission is under the legislative juris- 
diction of the Finance Committee. Both 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Finance Committee have been try- 
ing to do something to get the Tariff 
Commission to take steps to help this 
ailing industry at this time and both 
committees under Chairmen GEORGE and 
Byrp have been exerting all the pressure 
they could to expedite action on this 
matter. There is no question that this 
is a serious matter; there is no question 
of the sympathy of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee; the only question is 
as to what is the proper procedure and 
what committee should handle it. The 
amendment is not germane to this bill 
and the proper committee is the Finance 
Committee now holding hearings on this 
question. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield time to 
me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I cannot 
imagine any more shortsighted step for 
us to take than for us to adopt an amend- 
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ment which would take a direct slap at 
one of our best friends among the other 
nations of the world, or one of our best 
customers. In this case one of the two 
principal losers would be the Dominion 
of Canada, which is one of our best 
friends, and constitutes one of the best 
markets for our exports. The other 
principal loser, as a result of adoption 
of the amendment, would be the Gov- 
ernment of Japan, which is the largest 
importer of agricultural commodities 
from the United States. 

I realize that in 5 minutes I cannot 
say anywhere near as much as I would 
like to say about this matter, and it is 
difficult to know where to begin. 

However, let me say that all the grain 
imported by us from the Dominion of 
Canada does not amount to as much as 
our exports of manufactured and semi- 
processed cotton goods to Canada in 
any one year. Therefore, why should we 
invite Canada to retaliate by putting an 
embargo on our manufactured cotton 
goods, simply in order to obtain a little 
imaginary protection in the case of the 
feed grains? Canada is an increasingly 
good customer of ours. She has been 
buying increasing amounts of meat from 
us, and she bought a total of $282.3 mil- 
lion of agricultural commodities from 
us in 1955, as compared with $161.9 mil- 
lion of agricultural commodities which 
are imported into the United States from 
Canada. We do obtain some seed wheat 
from Canada. We import some barley, 
as the Senator from North Dakota 
pointed out. That is not because of the 
price, but because of the quality, inas- 
much as our brewers demand Canadian 
barley. We in the Northeast obtain 
some oats from Canada, and some feed 
wheat is sent into the Northwestern 
States from western Canada. 

But why should we adopt this amend- 
ment, which I suppose is intended to 
benefit our wheat growers? Have not 
we done much for our wheat growers? 
Would they prefer to have this amend- 
ment adopted, rather than to have $2 
support for wheat, for instance? In the 
case of the soil bank, we have made pro- 
vision not only for wheat, but also for 
certain other crops in addition to wheat, 
which will implement the income of the 
grain grower materially. Possibly $200 
million or $300 million will be spent for 
that purpose this year. 

In this case there seems to be an alli- 
ance between the cotton textile mills and 
the wheat-producing areas of the United 
States. 

However, Mr. President, in 1952 the 
cotton textile mills made the greatest of 
profits in recent years. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I decline 
to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Will the Senator from Vermont state 
what it was—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I decline 
to yield; I demand the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has the floor, and 
he may proceed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, let us see 
what the cotton people have been doing. 
They made large profits during the 
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Korean war. In 1954 they had a slump 
but last year their earnings rose. In 
1954 the Burlington Mills for instance 
earned $8,400,000, and in 1955 they 
earned $16,400,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
5 minutes yielded to the Senator from 
Vermont have expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam sorry they have ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

Mr, President, as I was saying, the cot- 
ton mills have made large increases in 
their earnings from 1954 to 1955. The 
first quarter of 1956 shows still further 
increases in their earnings. 

I do not know what would satisfy them, 
in view of the rate at which their earn- 
ings are increasing. Instead of losing 
money, they are now making ever-in- 
creasing profits. In the first 10 months 
of this marketing year they have used 
nearly 800,000 more bales than they did 
in the corresponding period the year 
before, and they paid a higher price for 
the raw cotton they purchased. 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
simply ridiculous. It would jeopardize 
our great agricultural export program, 
and would do so solely because the cot- 
ton mill owners desire more profits, and 
solely because a little more imaginary 
benefit might redound to the wheat 
growers and feed growers in certain 
States of the Union. It is absolutely 
ridiculous and selfish for them to take 
the position they take. This amend- 
ment does not belong in this bill any- 
way. It belongs with the Finance Com- 
mittee, because it affects our revenue. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Let me say that the wheat growers 
are not involved in this amendment. It 
is not an unreasonable amendment. The 
amendment would apply only if both 
of the following two conditions existed: 
First, that the agricultural commodity 
involved is in surplus; second, that no 
quantitative importation limitation is 
in effect under section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 

All the Federal Government would 
have to do to comply with the provisions 
of this amendment would be to place 
a limitation on the imports of commodi- 
ties which were in surplus in this coun- 
try. That is not an unreasonable pro- 
vision. 

The statement has been made that we 
are importing barley from Canada be- 
cause of quality. The United States pro- 
duces some of the very best barley in the 
world. The only reason we are import- 
ing is that foreign countries can pro- 
duce it cheaper than we can. They can 
produce most agricultural products 
cheaper than we can. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE]. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to vote for the amendment. I 
wish to read into the Record an article 
which appeared on the business and 
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financial page of the Providence Journal 
of Thursday, June 14, 1956. I am read- 
ing this article merely to prove that 
there is a little more involved than 
imaginary profits. We are dealing with 
jobs of American workers. 

The headline of the article is: “Japa- 
nese Imports Cited—Berkshire, Bates 
Extend Vacation Shutdowns.” 

The article reads as follows: 

JAPANESE IMPORTS CrrepD—BERKSHIRE, BATES 
EXTEND VACATION SHUTDOWNS 

Berkshire Hathaway, Inc., said yesterday 
its summer vacation will be extended a sec- 
ond week because of curtailment forced by 
Japanese imports. Approximately 13,000 em- 
ployees are affected. 

Seabury Stanton, chairman of the textile 
firm’s executive committee, said all 16 manu- 
facturing and finishing divisions will close 
for 2 weeks beginning Saturday, June 30. 

“This shutdown period will include the 
usual 1 week’s vacation . The second 
week of the shutdown represents curtail- 
ment made necessary by poor business con- 
ditions aggravated in large measure by the 
increasing importations of low-priced fabrics 
made in Japan at an average wage of less 
than 15 cents an hour, with which it is 
impossible for our United States cotton tex- 
tile industry to compete.” 

Berkshire Hathaway operates mills at 
Adams, North Adams, Holyoke, Fall River, 
and New Bedford, in Massachusetts; at 
Albion, Anthony, and Warren, R. I.; Brattle- 
boro, Vt.; its Bourne Mills subsidiary at 
Tiverton; the Swansea Print Works, Swansea; 
@ bleachery and dye works at Lonsdale; 
curtain factories at Warren, and Fall River, 
and a laboratory and machine shop at 
Warren. 

The company said that “in keeping with 
our labor agreement, employees will receive 
vacation pay based on their length of serv- 
ice.” 

Mr. Stanton said in a statement that “the 
State Department has so far refused to 
establish quotas on goods which may be im- 
ported into this country from Japan and ap- 
parently feels that our textile industry is 
expendable, 

“The only chance of minimizing this 
threat to our United States industry lies with 
the Congress, and it is hoped that legislative 
action will be taken to limit these low- 
priced imports before our industry is com- 
pletely wiped out of existence.” 

William F. Sullivan, secretary of the 
Northern Textile Association, in a statement 
released with Mr. Stanton's reported that 
imports of cotton cloths from Japan during 
the 1956 first quarter “have increased 183 
percent over the corresponding quarter a 
year ago.” The current annual rate of im- 
ports of Japanese ginghams, he said, “is 
equal to almost 50 percent of total United 
States production during the entire year of 
1955.” 


Bates Fottows Surr 
LEwIsTton, Maine——The Bates Manufac- 
turing Co. said yesterday it would give a 
second week's vacation, without pay, to 2,800 
of its 6,000-odd textile workers. 
The announcement attributed the decision 
to the competition of Japanese textile im- 


ports. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Rhode Island 
has expired. 

Mr, PASTORE. May I have 2 more 
minutes? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. 

Mr. PASTORE. In conclusion, let me 
say that what I have read is not some- 
thing I have said. It was said by Mr. 
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Seabury Stanton, who is the head of 
these mills, and who says that because 
of the importations and because of the 
low cost of Japanese labor, our mills are 
being affected to the tune of 13,000 un- 
employed American workers. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 30 seconds? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield half a min- 
ute to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I had not intended to 
mention the names of any cotton mills, 
but inasmuch as the Senator from Rhode 
Island has brought Berkshire Hathaway, 
Inc. into the picture, I point out that 
their net profit for the 6 months ending 
March 31, 1956, was $1,190,765, or 53 
cents a share, as compared with $786,707, 
or 34 cents a share for the corresponding 
period a year ago, or almost double. In 
addition they wrote off twice as much 
depreciation last year as they did in 
1954. They have also paid their regular 
quarterly dividend to stockholders. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I know that they had a 
slump in 1954. I hope they will not have 
any worse trouble. I am willing to pro- 
tect them, but I am not willing to pro- 
tect them by injuring most every other 
New England industry. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional half minute to the 
Senator from Vermont for the purpose 
of answering a question. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
deny that 13,000 workers are to be laid off 
for an extended period? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not deny that they 
are being laid off; and I do not deny that 
the company has had every one of its 
workers in Vermont sign a card which 
has undoubtedly been provided by the 
company, asking me, in effect, to support 
this amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Worrorp]. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, there 
are many reasons why the United States 
should protect its cotton textile industry 
against the importation of foreign prod- 
ucts. I shall not attempt today to recite 
all of the reasons. I shall only attempt 
to point out a few basic ones. 

First of all, it should be clear that the 
American textile industry and its em- 
ployees are not complaining because they 
fear damage will be done as a result of 
imports from Japan and other textile 
manufacturing countries. They are com- 
plaining and asking for relief because 
damage has already been done. 

Already the cotton textile industry in 
the United States has lost 30 percent of 
its cotton blouse business. It has lost 
40 percent of the gingham business. It 
has lost 70 percent of the velveteen 
business. 

Several laws are on the books which 
give full authority to the executive 
branch of the Government to take action 
to give relief to any industry which is 
so hard-pressed as the textile industry. 
These laws include the peril-point deter- 
mination which gives the President au- 
thority to prevent further tariff reduc- 
tions on items found in danger from 
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imports. Then there is the so-called 
escape clause which gives the President 
authority to increase the tariff on im- 
ported items found to be seriously en- 
dangering a domestic industry. Both of 
these provisions are contained in the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Another provision is found in section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
This authorizes the fixing of quotas on 
the importation of items made of com- 
modities on which prices are guaranteed 
by parity provisions. 

This is the section of the law this 
amendment would amend so as to make 
protection mandatory instead of discre- 
tionary. Since it has not been used in 
its present form, I believe we have no 
choice except to make it mandatory— 
unless we are prepared to take part of 
the responsibility for the serious damage 
to our textile industry. 

But the 2,400,000 employees of the cot- 
ton textile industry and its related in- 
dustries have received no relief from 
these provisions of the law. This is not 
because relief cannot be given. It is be- 
cause the State Department, the Agri- 
culture Department, and the Chief Exec- 
utive apparently consider the wants of 
the peoples of foreign lands more highly 
than they do the needs of the people 
employed in and operating the American 
textile industry. 

The only relief that has been secured 
for this trouble-besieged industry has 
come from the Congress itself. That was 
the relief given when the Congress last 
year approved the amendments to H. R. 1 
limiting the possible reduction in tariffs, 
Even that came too late to prevent the 
harmful results of the negotiations then 
going on in Geneva, Switzerland. The 
GATT conference of 1955 dealt the 
American textile industry severe blows 
from which it will take many years to 
recover. 

The only hope that this basic industry 
will be properly protected lies in the 
hands of the Congress. Unless we take 
action to insure this great industry 
against the inroads of foreign imports, 
we must expect further curtailments of 
production and additional laying off of 
workers in the plants. We shall hear of 
more plants closing. We shall find our- 
selves in the position of a doctor who 
failed to use preventive measures for a 
sick patient to keep him from becoming 
even sicker. 

Already closings, work curtailments, or 
canceled plant expansions have been an- 
nounced by the following mills: 

Springs Mills, of Lancaster, S. C., in- 
cluding curtailment of operations and 
postponement of expansion plan. 

Camperdown, of Greenville, S. C. 

Greylock division of Berkshire Hatha- 
way, of North Adams, Mass., including 
lengthened vacation period beyond nor- 
mal vacation. 

Consolidated Textile Co. at Martins- 
ville, Va. 

Luther Manufacturing Co., of Fall 
River, Mass. 

Windsor Print Works, of North Adams, 
Mass. 

Cone Mills, of Greensboro, N. C., plans 
for new plant in Texas, canceled in Octo- 
ber after flood of Japanese textiles as re- 
sult of GATT negotiations. 
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An ounce of preventive medicine for 
our textile industry now is much better 
than trying to find the right pound of 
cure later. 

Perhaps there are some here who be- 
lieve the Japanese will take care of the 
situation themselves through their self- 
imposed quotas. Let me disabuse you of 
any such idea. 

The Embassy of Japan here in Wash- 
ington issued a report on May 31 with 
which it enclosed a copy of an economic 
report on Japan by the Foreign Informa- 
tion Service of the First National City 
Bank of New York. That report is a 
glowing account of the progress Japan 
has made economically and of future 
prospects. 

Let me cite a few sections from the 
report. The very first paragraph says: 

Japan, during the past 2 years, has made 
impressive economic progress at a rate 
matched by few countries, And the outlook 
‘for the rest of this year is favorable. * * * 
Exports are running at record levels. 


Even after admitting that the exports 
of Japan face growing protectionist 
moves abroad, the report paints a rosy 
picture. 

I am happy that Japan is making a 
fine recovery from the devastation of 
World War II. I am not pleased that 
it appears evident from this report that 
Japan intends to score most of its prog- 
ress at the expense of the United States, 
and particularly at the expense of our 
textile industry. 

Speaking of streamlined production, 
the report states: 

New processes were adopted in cotton 
spinning, and almost all industries achieved 
economies in power consumption per unit 
and in labor productivity. 

In principal industries, costs were reduced 
15 to 25 percent between September 1953 
and March 1955. Export prices have re- 
mained stable, or even declined in some in- 
stances. This is in marked contrast to the 
upward movement of prices in many other 
countries during the same period. 


Under the subhead of “Sharing in 
World Prosperity,” the report states: 


Faced with a sharply reduced domestic 
market, many Japanese producers have no 
alternative but to aim for the export market. 
The result was that since 1954 practically 
all industrial expansion has a place in ex- 
port industries. * * * And there were other 
factors, including * * * easing of trade re- 
strictions in many countries. 

Special procurements (so-called invisible 
exports), although considerably below 1953 
levels, have held up fairly well as a result 
of heavy United States spending in Indo- 
china and elsewhere in Southeast Asia. 


Discussing diversification of exports 
by Japan, the report points out: 

Except for the United States, no single 
country now purchases more than 4 percent 
of Japan's total exports. Only 15 countries 


last year bought more than 2 percent of the 
total. 


The report makes clear that United 
States exports to Japan are decreasing 
while Japanese exports to the United 
States are increasing. 

It states that imports from Japan to 
the United States increased 50 percent 
in 1955 to $416 million. 

From all indications they have continued 
high this year. Japan’s efforts to broaden 
her market here—and to raise the quality 
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of goods sold—have been successful. * * * 

The slight decline in United States exports 
last year—to $637 million from $677 million 
in 1954—was chiefly due to smaller cotton 
sales. 


While all of the statements of the re- 
port are intended to show the remark- 
able recovery which Japan has effected 
since the end of World War II, they also 
show who is paying for the progress to 
a large extent. 

Let me refer further to the matter of 
the self-imposed restrictions of the Jap- 
anese on textile exports to the United 
States. 

An actual quota has been applied on 
only one item of made-up apparel. 
That is women’s blouses. The Japanese 
have promised to reduce the export of 
blouses to the United States this year to 
30 million, Last year the figure was 48 
million. 

Twenty other items of apparel have 
been placed under Japanese export li- 
censing, but no quotas established. 

They have also announced they will 
limit their fabric exports to the United 
States to a quota of 150 million square 
yards in 1956. That is quite a volume. 

But now let me point out how simple it 
is for the Japanese to wipe out their self- 
imposed restrictions. I wish to add here 
that it is my understanding that our 
State Department has refused to agree 
even to permit negotiated quotas with 
Japan. Therefore, we should not be sur- 
prised to learn that the Japanese have 
decided to remove the restrictions they 
have temporarily placed on textile ex- 
ports to the United States. 

The note delivered to the Secretary of 
State by the Japanese Ambassador on 
May 16, 1956, stated the intention of the 
Japanese textile circles to continue self- 
imposed quotas, but the note also con- 
tained a very important qualification to 
that statement. 

It stated: 

If for any reason they decide to increase the 
export quantity, they will take appropriate 
steps to inform the United States circles con- 
cerned of such a decision not later than 3 
months before enforcement. 


Thus, Japan can with only 90 days’ no- 
tice, launch even stronger onslaughts 
against our textile industry than are un- 
derway now. There is no agreement to 
bind the Japanese. They are free to act 
at any time. 

Yet our protective provisions under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
as amended, gives the Tariff Commission 
120 days to make a peril-point determi- 
nation—30 days more than the Japanese 
promise in notifying us of lifting their 
voluntary quotas, 

Also, before the escape clause can be 
invoked when an American industry 
makes a complaint that it is being seri- 
ously damaged by the importation of 
foreign products, the Tariff Commission 
has 9 months before it is required to 
make a report to the President. 

This means that if the Japanese were 
to lift their restrictions, the Tariff Com- 
mission would have 6 months even after 
the new Japanese regulations went into 
effect before the Commission is required 
to report how serious the damage is. 

However, my purpose here is not to 
criticize the Tariff Commission. Under 
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the escape-clause provision, 72 com- 
plaints have been filed with the Com- 
mission. Some have been terminated 
and some are still pending. 

In 25 cases the Commission decided 
against escape-clause action and in 15 
cases the Commission recommended to 
the President that the escape clause be 
invoked. In four other cases the Com- 
mission divided evenly. 

The important point is, however, that 
the President declined to invoke the es- 
cape clause in 11 of the 15 positive rec- 
ommendations by the Commission. The 
escape clause has been invoked only 6 
times and 2 cases are now pending be- 
fore the Chief Executive. 

These figures involve cases before both 
President Eisenhower and President 
Truman. They make clear the point 
that American industry—of whatever 
nature—cannot depend upon our pres- 
ent provisions of law for adequate pro- 
tection from the inroads of foreign 
imports. 

Further proof that the present laws are 
not adequate to provide the protection 
necessary for our domestic industries is 
found in a memorandum of May 9, 1956, 
from the Tariff Commission to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. 

This memorandum dealt with Senate 
Resolution 236, introduced by Senator 
PAYNE and cosponsored by a number of 
other Senators, including myself. The 
resolution would direct the Tariff Com- 
mission to determine whether any textile 
or textile products are being imported 
into the United States in such quantities 
as to cause or threaten serious injury 
to American industries producing com- 
petitive products. 

The Tariff Commission stated in its 
memorandum that the proposed resolu- 
tion would “impose upon it a task of such 
magnitude that the Commission could 
not complete any substantial part of it 
within the limitation of 9 months” and 
that the “objection sought in the pro- 
posed resolution can better be achieved 
in other ways.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from South Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 additional 
minute? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield an additional 
minute to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. WOFFORD. The Commission did 
not specify what other ways might be 
employed. But the very fact that the 
Commission declares the task of keeping 
up with the problem of a single large 
industry is too great an assignment, 
makes clear that action must be taken 
by the Congress to establish a safe and 
sure method of protecting domestic in- 
dustries against foreign imports. 

We are here dealing with the same 
problem which the Congress considered 
last year in connection with H. R. 1 and 
Senate Resolution 121. But now we have 
the additional problem created by the 
sale of America cotton at world market 
prices. 

The Japanese have long had a great 
advantage in the fact that wages in the 
Japanese textile plants are approxi- 
mately one-tenth as high as American 
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textile wages.. Now they can buy our raw 
cotton at prices from 8 to 10 cents less 
per pound than paid by American mills. 

Everything that has happened has 
been to the advantage of our competi- 
tors in foreign countries. Nothing has 
been done to provide the insurance es- 
sential to the industrial health. of our 
own country. Now is the time to write 
into law a provision which will give our 
own people an even break with their 
competitors who have been aided so 
much through the postwar years by 
American tax dollars. 

You have heard the arguments that 
textile imports to the United States 
amount to only 142 percent of the total 
consumption of textiles in this country. 
You have not been told very much about 
the bare 2'%4-percent average profit 
margin of our domestic textile industry. 

Of course, what that means is that 
even a minute increase in cheaper for- 
eign textiles can have a disastrous effect 
on the industry. The comparative per- 
centage of imports do not have to be high 
to ruin the industry. This is particu- 
larly true when the imports are in cer- 
tain specialties because plants producing 
those same items in this country must 
take the brunt of the injury. 

Mr. President, I am not making a plea 
for any Federal aid or for any handouts 
to the people of the textile industry. 
My plea is simply for them to be given an 
opportunity to compete on even terms 
with foreign manufacturers. I believe 
our people are due that consideration 
when we spend billions of dollars over- 
seas to sustain the economy of foreign 
countries. 

I am trying, Mr. President, to prevent 
increased cries for aid to depressed areas 
in this country. What we should do is 
to establish safeguards against depres- 
sions which are caused by foreign com- 
petition. Then there will be no neces- 
sity for handouts at home. 

Many of us have seen the faces of un- 
employed men. We have heard the cries 
of hungry children when the industrial 
plants were closed in our States. 

I hope the Senate today will approve 
this amendment and help to keep our 
plants running and our people at work. 

If we are not willing to provide for the 
well-being and opportunity of our own 
people, we should not vote for 1 cent of 
assistance overseas. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc], myself and other Senators. I 
would be less than frank if I did not state 
that I do not necessarily agree that this 
is the best way to handle the problem 
of agricultural imports. However, it is 
a matter which is now before the Senate. 
Those of us who are concerned with the 
problem of farm surpluses as affected 
by imports should support this amend- 
ment. We must remember that our im- 
ports of farm commodities in dollar value 
are greater than our exports in dollar 
value. 

We have a surplus of more than 1 bil- 
lion bushels of wheat; yet we will import 
about 6 million bushels of wheat this 
year. I realize this is a small amount, 
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but let us keep in mind that we have 
forced our wheat growers to reduce their 
acreage of some 78 million acres in 1951 
to 55 million acres at present. 

Last year we imported pork products 
valued at more than $107 million and 
at the same time the Federal Govern- 
ment spent about $103 million on a pork 
buying program. This to me does not 
make sense. This is a problem that is 
not easy of solution, but it is one Con- 
gress must face. I predict that if the 
departments authorized to act on this 
problem fail to do so, the next session of 
Congress will take early action. 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
For the last year and a half we have been 
trying our best to get some action from 
the administration which would help to 
solve the problem we are discussing this 
afternoon. It is because we cannot get 
any results from the administration that 
we are discussing the matter on the floor 
today, in an effort to do something for 
the people who are engaged in the textile 
business throughout the United States. 

It is true that thousands of textile 
workers are being thrown out of employ- 
ment at the present time. Mills are 
closing down or curtailing their produc- 
tion. Some are cutting their production 
from 5 days a week to 3 days a week. In 
a great many instances the profits are 
going down year by year. In 1952 the 
profit was 5 or 6 percent. Today it is 
down to 2 percent. 

The real issue involved in the problem 
of increasing cotton textile imports has 
been overlooked in recent discussions. 

Some people agreed with the executive 
director of the Council for Improved 
United States-Japanese Trade Relations 
when he said recently that the greater 
national interests of this country will suf- 
fer if imports of any products are re- 
stricted. It is clear, by this time, that 
the administration shares this view and 
that appraisal may well be a true one. 

But that is not the issue. 

The real issue is centered in the fact 
that cotton textile imports are mate- 
rially interfering with America’s pro- 
grams of acreage reduction and price 
support programs. There can be no 
doubt of this fact. 

Some people probably will be surprised 
to know that the United States Congress 
passed a law in 1935 to restrict imports 
when those imports materially interfere 
with any price support, acreage restric- 
tion or other type of agricultural pro- 
gram, 

This law is known as section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Its gen- 
eral purpose is to prevent an increase in 
imports from, first, partially or com- 
pletely offsetting effects of farmers to 
eliminate surpluses and bring supplies 
into balance with demand, and from, 
second, taking over part of the United 
States market and forcing more United 
States farm products into Government 
warehouses. 

Here is the point. If cotton textile 
imports are materially interfering with 
acreage reduction and price support pro- 
grams, and if there is a written law to 
prohibit just such a situation, why is that 
law not put into effect? 
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A raw cotton import quota was fixed 
at 29,000 bales under section 22. 
Reasoning behind this quota held that 
imports in large amounts would mate- 
rially interfere with agricultural pro- 
grams already mentioned. The impor- 
tant thing to realize here is that imports 
of cotton in the form of cotton products 
last year were almost nine times 29,000 
bales. And, if estimates of future im- 
ports are anywhere near correct, they 
will account for 35 times 29,000 bales. 

Section 22 clearly states that whenever 
the Secretary of Agriculture has reason 
to believe that any articles are being 
imported—or are practically certain to 
be imported—in the United States “in 
such conditions and in such quantities as 
to render or tend to render ineffective, 
or materially interfere with, any pro- 
gram or operation undertaken under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, or section 32, 
Public Law No. 320, 74th Congress, ap- 
proved August 24, 1935, as amended, or 
any loan, purchase, or other program or 
operation undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with respect to any 
agricultural commodity or product 
thereof with respect to which any such 
program or operation is being under- 
taken, he shall so advise the President, 
and, if the President agrees that there 
is reason for such belief, the President 
shall cause an immediate investigation 
to be made by the United States Tariff 
Commission, which shall give precedence 
to investigations under this section to 
determine such facts.” 

That can be found on page 182 of a 
little book published by the Department 
of Agriculture’s Commodity Stabilization 
Service. It is a compilation of statutes 
relating to marketing quotas, price sup- 
port and related statutes. I invite you 
to read section 22 carefully. 

Let me repeat, this whole question does 
not even relate to one’s views on the 
question of whether the United States 
should import or export textiles, raw 
cotton, other farm products, or industrial 
products. It is simply a question of 
whether the present level of textile im- 
ports “materially interfere” with Gov- 
ernment cotton programs or whether the 
level of imports is “practically certain” 
to increase to the point where they will 
“materially interfere” with the programs. 

Here are the facts: United States sup- 
plies for the current season are at an all- 
time peak. United States exports are 
the lowest in 100 years—except for 
World War II and the Civil War—United 
States cotton acreage has been cut 40 
percent in 3 years, with current acreage 
the lowest since 1883. 

And even in the face of this critical 
surplus situation and while American 
farmers cut acreage, the raw cotton 
equivalent of textile imports has been 
constantly increasing and is currently 
two and a half times the 1954 level. 

This quantity of cotton is the normal 
production of about 640,000 acres, more 
acres than the Government will permit 
farmers to grow in any of the States of 
Arizona, Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, or Virginia. 

There is no doubt on the part of in- 
formed members of the industry that 
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these imports will increase rather than 
diminish, if left unrestricted. When the 
Japanese, for instance, relax or abolish 
their export quotas, imports of cotton 
products into the United States can be 
expected to jump sharply. And there is 
serious apprehension in many quarters 
these quotas—such as they are—will be 
relaxed or abandoned after Congress ad- 
journs. 

To date, the United States Govern- 
ment has consistently refused to make 
controls on Japanese-United States 
trade effective. The administration has 
turned down every suggestion, offered by 
Japanese and American manufacturers 
alike, that steps be taken toward the 
negotiation of a mutually acceptable 
limitation on shipments. 

Lacking the benefit of industry-to-in- 
dustry consultations, because the Ameri- 
can Government does not sanction them, 
the Japanese are unable to maintain ex- 
port controls that preclude excessive 
concentrations of shipments, such as the 
current inrush of gingham fabrics. 

The gravity of the present import 
crisis is accented by the fact that the 
textile industry has no margin or profit 
with which to meet foreign competition 
in home markets. At no time in the 
past 7 years has the textile industry of 
the United States earned a rate of profit 
as high as the average of American man- 
ufacturing industries in general. Even 
in 1955, the most profitable year the 
American economy has ever known, tex- 
tile profits were less than one-half the 
all-industry average. 

The whole idea of international trade 
is based on the assumption that coun- 
tries export more of certain items than 
they import, in order to import more of 
certain other items than they export. 
Doubtless, there is no example in the 
whole picture of United States foreign 
trade where exports of a particular item 
ei balance the imports of that same 

m. 

America, traditionally, has been for 
many years an important exporter of 
cotton textiles. In view of the surplus 
of raw cotton in this country, the high 
level of clothing consumption of the 
American population, and the low level 
of clothing consumption in many areas 
of the world, this is expected certainly, 
in any logical world trade pattern. 

Let me point out here that there was 
no hesitancy in using section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to restrict 
imports of wheat, as well as wheat flour. 
Why? Because wheat is a price sup- 
ported commodity and large imports of 
wheat or wheat flour would imperil the 
success of the price support program on 
wheat. 

In other words, flour made from Amer- 
ican-grown wheat was imported in such 
quantity as to “materially interfere” 
with the price control program, and the 
restrictions were imposed to protect 
wheat farmers. 

None of us should ever forget that the 
American cotton farmers biggest, most 
immediate, and most reliable market is 
the domestic textile industry. Mills in 
this country currently are consuming 
cotton at an annual rate of 9.2 million 
bales, or two-thirds of the crop. 
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In contrast, exports of raw cotton to 
overseas buyers have been declining and 
it now appears that the overseas sales 
for the 1955-56 crop year will be less than 
2 million bales. The bulk of these export 
sales of raw cotton are being financed 
by the United States Government. Even 
Japan’s takings of American cotton have 
declined during the very period of her 
increasing textile sales to the United 
States. 

The farmer’s biggest stake is in his 
home market. His future well-being de- 
pends first of all on a profitable, expand- 
ing textile industry in the United States. 
Producers of cotton or any other com- 
modity cannot long be prosperous if their 
best customer is going broke. 

A reasonable and workable control 
system on foreign textile imports, re- 
storing confidence to American mills as 
a basis for future expansion, will in- 
crease the farmer’s chances for sounder 
prosperity. 

Based on Japan’s own estimates, cot- 
ton product imports from that nation 
during 1956—as I said before—will be 
equivalent to at least 375,000 bales of 
cotton. 

Will that “materially interfere” with 
Government programs of acreage control 
and price support? Will importing the 
equivalent production of 375,000 bales of 
cotton seem inconsistent with the aims 
of the soil bank to the American farmer? 

Certainly it does seem clear that the 
point has now been reached where cot- 
ton textile imports are, in fact, materially 
interfering with current agricultural 
programs engineered to relieve farm 
problems. 

If the executive branch fails to act, 
then Congress has no alternative but to 
impose section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that, in the judg- 
ment of the President of the United 
States and of the State Department, 
adding the proposed amendment to the 
bill would be highly detrimental to our 
foreign policy. 

I have pointed out that the adminis- 
tration is following procedures which 
have been established by laws passed 
under both Democratic and Republican 
administrations. Those procedures have 
been set up under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and under amendments 
to that law. First, the Tariff Commis- 
sion considers a matter and then it goes 
from the Tariff Commission to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I give assurance to all Members of the 
Senate that I have personally brought 
to the attention of the very highest level 
of Government, at the White House and 
elsewhere in the executive branch of the 
Government, the importance of taking 
some action to protect the textile indus- 
try of the United States. This matter 
is not being bottled up in the State 
Department. The State Department is 
mindful of the problem. The President 
of the United States is mindful of the 
problem. The proper procedures are 
being followed, and I submit they are the 
orderly procedures, 
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In the meantime, we have taken cer- 
tain other steps to provide a subsidy 
to manufacturers of raw cotton, so that 
their products will be competitive with 
world cotton from the standpoint of the 
world price. In that way, American 
manufacturers of textiles will not be in 
a difficult position in connection with 
this situation. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be rejected. I do not say that there 
is not in existence a problem which must 
be solved. I know that the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota is vitally 
interested in this agricultural problem, 
as all of us are, and I know that Sen- 
ators from textile-manufacturing States 
are faced with a very difficult situation. 

I am frank to say that I do not be- 
lieve a statement of profits in the tex- 
tile industry tells the whole story, be- 
cause it is possible to have an overall 
average profit in the industry and yet 
to find segments of the industry in- 
volved in serious economic difficulty. 
That has happened in the velveteen, in 
the gingham, and in other branches of 
the industry. 

However, I believe that if we follow 
the procedures established by law, we 
will greatly benefit the textile industry 
and will not set off a chain reaction 
which may prove to be highly detrimen- 
tal to American agriculture and indus- 
try and labor, by bringing about a whole 
series of embargoes against American 
products abroad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
the Young amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, has all time on the amendment 
been consumed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, is is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. A parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered on the pend- 
ing amendment; have they not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And the 
vote will be on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younae] for himself 
and other Senators? 

— 6 VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rec 

All time has expired, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Lamp! are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
Mr. DANIEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senators from West Virginia 
(Mr, Larrp] and [Mr. NEELY] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate for 
the purpose of attending the Indiana 
Republican State convention. 

The Senator from Indiana IMr. 
JENNER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wutey] is absent on official business, and, 
if present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
McCartHy] is detained on official busi- 
ness, and, if present and voting, would 
vote “yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—43 
Barrett George Morse 
Bender Goldwater Mundt 
Bible Green Murray 
Bricker Hayden O'Mahoney 
Bri Hill Pastore 
Carlson Humphreys, Payne 
Case, S. Dak. Ky. ussell 
Chavez Ives Scott 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Cotton Kennedy Sparkman 
Curtis Kuchel Stennis 
Dworshak Langer Welker 
Eastland Magnuson Wofford 
Ervin Malone Young 
Frear McClellan 
NAYS—45 
Aiken Hennings Millikin 
Allott Hickenlooper Monroney 
Anderson Holland Neuberger 
Beall Hruska Potter 
Bennett Humphrey, Purtell 
ush Minn. Robertson 
Butler Jackson Saltonstall 
Byrd Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J Kerr Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Lehman Symington 
Duff Long Thye 
Ellender Mansfield Watkins 
Flanders Martin, Iowa Williams 
Fulbright Martin, Pa 
Gore McNamara 
NOT VOTING—8 
Capehart Kefauver Neely 
Daniel Laird Wiley 
Jenner McCarthy 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Youns, for himself and other Senators, 
was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I call up my amendment 
designated “6—-27-56-D” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina desire to 
have his amendment read? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is not necessary to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina will be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina (for him- 
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self, Mr. Payne, Mr. Green, Mr. Scorr, 
Mr. Worrorp, and Mr. KENNEDY) is as 
follows: 


On page 51, strike out the double quota- 
tion marks at the end of line 12, 

On page 51, between lines 12 and 13, in- 
sert the following: 

“(j) Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

„g) The import of cotton or products 
manufactured therefrom into the United 
States in quantities in excess of the annual 
average quantity of such commodity or of 
such products, respectively, imported during 
the preceding three calendar years whenever 
there is or is practically certain to be a sur- 
plus of cotton in the United States, renders 
or tends to render ineffective or materially 
interferes with the agricultural programs or 
operations referred to in subsection (a) of 
this section or operations under the pro- 
visions of the Soil Bank Act and will also re- 
duce substantially the quantity of products 
processed in the United States from cotton or 
cotton products, and therefore establishes a 
condition requiring emergency treatment in 
the form of quantitative limitations as au- 
thorized under the provisions of this section. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is, therefore, di- 
rected to determine and report to the Presi- 
dent whenever there is or is practically cer- 
tain to be a surplus of cotton in the United 
States and whenever such commodity or the 
products manufactured therefrom are being 
or are practically certain to be imported into 
the United States in excess of the annual 
average quantity of such commodity or of 
such products, respectively, imported dur- 
ing the three preceding calendar years. Upon 
such a report, there shall be imposed, under 
the emergency authority of this section, such 
quantitative limitations as may be necessary 
to remove such interference and to prevent 
imports of cotton and the products manu- 
factured therefrom in excess of the annual 
average quantity of such commodity or of 
such products, respectively, imported during 
the preceding three calendar years. Such 
limitations shall continue in effect pending 
report and recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission and action thereon by the Pres- 
ident pursuant to the other provisions of 
this section. A determination by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under this subsection 
shall be made immediately upon the en- 
actment of this Act and thereafter between 
August 15 and October 15 of each subsequent 
calendar year, 

To assure to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable equitable treatment among exporting 
countries and to prevent undue concentra- 
tion of imports of any article within any 
tariff schedule or classification of product, 
the President is authorized to establish rea- 
sonable classifications of cotton and the 
products thereof on the basis of either their 
physical qualities, value, use, grade, or upon 
such other bases as he shall determine and 
to impose such further limitation by classi- 
fications of cotton or cotton products as he 
determines necessary to effectuate either of 
these objectives. Notwithstanding any of 
the foregoing provisions, whenever any cot- 
ton or classification thereof, or any such 
product is subject to quantitative import 
limitations under any other provision of this 
section, that cotton or that product, as the 
case may be, shall not be subject to the pro- 
visions of this subsection. 

Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to affect any right, privilege, or rem- 
edy provided under section 7 of the act of 
June 16, 1951, or under the other provisions 
of this section. 

“ ‘For the purposes of this subsection, cot- 
ton shall be deemed to be in surplus in the 
United States whenever the supply thereof 
is in excess of the normal supply thereof, as 
defined in the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended.’ ” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. How much 
time does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield himself? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield myself 5 minutes. The purpose 
of the amendment is to place a tempo- 
rary limit on the constantly increasing 
imports of cotton textile products into 
the United States pending an investiga- 
tion by the Tariff Commission and ac- 
tion by the President on this very serious 
problem, in accordance with authority 
already provided in section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 

The amendment would require the use 
of the emergency authority of section 22 
to establish quantitative limitations on 
the imports of cotton textiles at a level 
not to exceed the past 3-year-average 
imports. This emergency limitation 
would remain in effect during the period 
required for the Tariff Commission to 
investigate the situation and develop its 
recommendations to the President, and 
for the President to act upon such rec- 
ommendations, as is now provided in 
section 22, 

This amendment makes no funda- 
mental change in the prescribed pro- 
cedure for the determination of the facts 
by the Tariff Commission. Neither does 
it limit the authority of the President to 
decide ultimately whether quantitative 
limitations should be imposed, and if so, 
in what amount. It merely, first, tem- 
porarily controls imports to keep a very 
serious situation from getting further 
out of hand and, second, sets the wheels 
in motion for finding a solution to this 
problem through the presently estab- 
lished procedures of section 22. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate some of the things which are 
happening in regard to the importation 
of materials made in Japan. 

In 1953, 30,666,000 square yards of cot- 
ton cloth were shipped into the United 
States. In 1956, at an annual rate based 
on actual imports during January and 
February, and reports from Japan of 
March exports to the United States, the 
amount will have increased to 243,756,- 
000 yards. That is an increase of 696 
percent from 1953 to 1956. It shows the 
seriousness of the situation at present. 

In 1953 only 277,000 square yards of 
cotton velveteens were imported. But 
let us look at the year 1955. In that 
year 5,754,000 square yards were im- 
ported, an increase of 1,977 percent. 

In 1953, 791,000 cotton sheets and pil- 
low cases were imported. In 1956 the 
number will have increased to 11,792,000, 
an increase of 1,391 percent. 

In 1953 and 1954 cotton outerwear to 
the value of $540,000 was imported. In 
1956 the import will be valued at $2,- 
448,000, an increase of 353 percent. 

Moving on to cotton wearing apparel, 
in 1953 and 1954 the value of the im- 
ports was $1,315,200. In 1956 it will be 
$44,055,600, an increase of 3,250 percent. 

In 1953 and 1954, 139,200 dozen hand- 
kerchiefs were imported. In 1956 the 
imports will be 1,228,400 dozen, an in- 
crease of 768 percent. 

Mr. President, it can readily be seen 
why the cotton mills are closing down. 
The Camperdown Mill in Greenville, 
S. C., where my mother worked as a 
little girl, and which has been operating 
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for 84 years, closed down, with the state- 
ment that it could not compete with 
cheap labor of 15 and 16 cents an hour. 

The PRESIDING OFICER (Mr. 
ALLOTT in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield myself 2 more minutes. 

Then it will be found that other cotton 
mills are cutting down their working 
week from 5 days to 3 days. 

I am offering the amendment as an 
emergency measure at the present time, 
a temporary stopgap, so to speak, in 
order that the administration may look 
into the situation, make its report, and 
then put into effect such measures as it 
believes to be right and just. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. N 

Mr. HENNINGS. May I ask my dis- 
tinguished friend from South Carolina 
whether his amendment is optional or 
permissive? Did he make that plain in 
his explanation of the amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is permissive. 

Mr. HENNINGS. It is permissive for 
the President to do so? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. When a recommendation is made, 
he can either accept it or not accept it. 

Mr. HENNINGS. It is not a mandate 
to the President? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator if 
the escape-clause procedure is not a de- 
vice to bring about a locking of the stable 
doors after the horse is stolen, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true at the present time. Many 
mills have gone out of business, and 
others have had their profits greatly de- 
creased. Industry in America as a whole 
will be found to be making an average 
profit of 6 percent. That is the average 
for all the United States. But profits 
in the textile industry have dropped to 
almost 1 percent in the last year. That 
means that a great many of the mills 
are not making any profits. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does not the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina feel that, if it 
is in the national interest for the United 
States to encourage Japanese industry, 
the burden should be carried very sub- 
stantially by new and growing and strong 
industries, rather than by the textile in- 
dustry, which, unfortunately, pays low 
wages and which has suffered severe 
losses in the past 10 years? Does the 
Senator not believe that it is unfair, if 
it is in the national interest to maintain 
the industry of Japan, for an industry 
which is already staggering to maintain 
the great load which the United States 
Government has placed on it? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is very unfair to the textile industry 
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of America to have to carry the load of 
trying to compete with imports of prod- 
ucts from countries having cheap labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is it not a fact that 
from 1947 to the first quarter of 1955 
the decline in textile jobs in New Eng- 
land was from 301,000 to 172,000, or a 
drop of 43 percent, and that the persons 
who are still working in that industry 
are getting extremely low wages in com- 
parison with those paid in other indus- 
tries? Should an industry which has 
been suffering in that way be asked to 
carry that heavy load? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am glad the Senator has mentioned that 
fact. Not only have that many workers 
been laid off, but many are working 2, 3, 
and 4 days a week, and that fact is not 
shown in the statistics I have given. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield myself 1 additional minute in order 
that the Senator from Mississippi may 
ask me a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the distin- 
guished Senator see any justice in forc- 
ing one American industry to pay for 
the foreign policy of this country? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is not right to have one industry pay 
for the foreign policy of this country and 
thus to be kept in a difficult condition. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator realizes, does he not, that repre- 
sentatives of the textile industry have 
been to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
have pleaded with him to proceed under 
section 22? ‘They have been to the State 
Department, and to the White House, 
and they have been blocked every step 
of the way by the men in the State De- 
partment who sell their country out. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is entirely correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
en JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 

eld. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator if he 
does not agree with me that all Senators 
ought to vote for the amendment. 
Otherwise, it would indicate that they 
were not willing to save the textile in- 
dustry. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The vote on the amendment involves the 
question whether or not one wants to 
save the textile industry of the United 
States. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield me 
time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I za 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Maine. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, in speak- 
ing in behalf of the pending amendment, 
I should like to first quote a few statis- 
tics relative to the importation of some 
cotton textiles and textile products. In 
1955, imports from Japan of cotton 
cloths, which include broadcloths and 
ginghams, were more than 99 million 
square yards, and almost 3 times what 
imports of cotton cloth from Japan were 
during 1953. The annual rate for 1956, 
based on actual import figures for Janu- 
ary and February, is more than 243 mil- 
lion square yards, or about 2½ times the 
1955 level, and more than 8 times the 
1953 level. In velveteens, the compari- 
son is even more dramatic. In 1954 im- 
ports from Japan were 64,000 square 
yards, and in 1955 more than 544 mil- 
lion square yards. This 5% million 
square yards is equivalent to about half 
of domestic production of velveteens. In 
1954 imports of sheets and pillowcases 
from Japan were about 144 million in 
number. In 1955, the figure was more 
than 114% million; and the figure will be 
2 least duplicated, if not surpassed, in 
1956. 

Statistics considered in a vacuum are 
admittedly meaningless. Let us then 
consider what increased imports have 
meant to the textile industry. As the 
Tariff Commission has so ably pointed 
out, the distress of the domestic textile 
industry is not general. However, where 
the distress is present it is acute. For 
example, in Maine, where ginghams, 
broadcloths, sheets, and pillowcases are 
important constituents of the overall 
textile production, the 1956 picture has 
not been a pleasant one. Two months 
ago, layoffs and curtailed workweeks 
were announced in several divisions of 
the leading textile firms. : 

A 4-day workweek means the loss of 
20 percent of income to thousands of 
workers and their families, who were at 
best making little more than enough to 
subsist on. This month these same mills, 
along with other mills throughout New 
England, have announced an extra week’s 
vacation. This will not be a holiday for 
these workers, Mr. President. This ex- 
tra week’s vacation, which affects some 
2,800 workers in Maine alone, is vacation 
without pay, and is appropriately called 
a “Japanese vacation.” In addition to 
these cutbacks, layoffs, and forced vaca- 
tions, the 1956 textile-industry picture 
has been one of liquidations and plant 
closings. Although this has not hit 
Maine as hard as it has some other areas 
in New England and in the South, these 
shutdowns and liquidations are a part 
of the overall picture of serious trouble 
in the cotton-textile industry. 

What is the remedy? Some would say 
that the textile industry has adequate 
protection in its recourse to an escape- 
clause investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission to determine if real damage to 
the domestic textile industry is in fact 
being caused by increasing imports of 
textiles and textile products. The indus- 
try has in fact attempted to get reme- 
dial action through this escape-clause 
device. There are investigations now 
pending on several cotton-textile items. 
But, Mr. President, while the Tariff Com- 
mission takes anywhere from a year to 
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18 months to 2 years to investigate the 
situation, plants are closing, workers are 
filing into the rolls of the unemployed, 
or are receiving substantially lighter pay 
envelopes, and whole segments of the 
domestic textile industry are faced with 
annihilation. 

Mr. President, in the case of cotton- 
textile imports, the events of the past 2 
years have demonstrated that the regular 
escape-clause device is an inadequate 
means for providing the kind of remedial 
action which is needed. In the case of 
cotton textiles, increases in imports have 
been so sharp and so rapid that the dam- 
age is done before help arrives. 

Mr. President, we are faced with a 
situation in which we close the barn door 
after the horse is stolen. Relief, when 
and if it comes as the result of an escape- 
clause investigation, does not replace the 
sales lost by the domestic industry, does 
not buy back plants which have been li- 
quidated because of production curtail- 
ment, and does not put money back into 
the pocket of the textile worker who has 
been working a 4-day week or who has 
been put off the payroll for a week. 

The amendment now pending before 
the Senate will not legislate a perma- 
nent quota restriction. It will, however, 
curb the inflow of textile imports, pend- 
ing a full review of the situation, when 
imports have passed a specified point. 
In other words, the amendment will pro- 
tect the horse, in the face of an apparent 
danger, until the competent authorities 
can determine whether the danger is 
real. If the danger is only apparent, the 
quota can be removed. If the danger is 
real, the President may maintain the 
quota, adjust it to meet the needs of the 
situation, or take other remedial action 
within the scope of section 22. Mr. 
President this procedure seems to me to 
be eminently fair, and one with which 
no one can quarrel. The amendment 
will not grant to the domestic textile in- 
dustry protection all out of proportion 
to the facts. On the contrary, the 
amendment, as in the case of judicial 
procedure, calls a halt to the action in 
question until the facts can be deter- 
mined and the issues decided. 

Before concluding my general remarks 
in favor of the pending amendment, I 
should like to discuss one more aspect of 
the textile-import problem. The Jap- 
anese Government has announced an ex- 
port-control program to limit the quan- 
tities of cotton textiles which may be 
shipped to the United States. The ac- 
tion of the Japanese Government is 
highly commendable. I would not ques- 
tion the sincerity of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to contribute to a solu- 
tion of this problem. It, itself, has 
recognized the fact that constantly in- 
creasing exports of cotton textiles to the 
United States constitute a threat to the 
domestic textile industry which cannot 
be tolerated in the United States. Nor 
do I question the intention of the Jap- 
anese Government to do everything it 
can to implement and make effective the 
controls on textile exports which it has 
adopted. However, I do suggest that it 
is beyond the power of the Japanese 
Government, as it would be beyond the 
power of any other free and democratic 
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government, to control effectively the ex- 
port of certain goods to another nation, 
while permitting a free flow to most 
other countries. What is to prevent the 
Japanese exporter of cotton textiles from 
shipping his goods to Hong Kong, for ex- 
ample, and to prevent the Hong Kong 
merchant, in turn, from shipping these 
textiles to the United States? Trans- 
shipment is extremely difficult to con- 
trol, even when a government has the 
best of intentions. I think it is signifi- 
cant to note that shipments of cotton 
cloth from Japan to Hong Kong in the 
first 3 months of 1956 are 13 times larger 
than they were a year ago. 

Mr. President, effective control over 
Japanese exports to the United States 
cannot come from the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. Only the United States Gov- 
ernment, through quantitative controls, 
imposed at points of entry into the 
United States, can insure a safe level of 
textile imports. 

Mr. President, I urge adoption of the 
pending amendment in the firm convic- 
tion that the textile industry needs this 
safeguard. And I am equally convinced 
that the interest of the textile industry 
and of the million and more people the 
industry employs requires the adoption 
of this amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two resolutions relative to the 
textile-import problem, which were 
adopted by the local unions affiliated 
with the Biddeford-Saco Joint Board of 
the Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO, and by a group of merchants in 
Biddeford, Saco, and Old Orchard Beach, 
Maine, be made a part of the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lutions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: A 


RESOLUTION ON FOREIGN TEXTILE IMPORTS 


The health of America’s textile industry, 
of which Biddeford-Saco is an integral part, 
is being particularly threatened by rising im- 
ports from foreign countries, particularly 
Japan. 

Expanding imports of cotton cloth, broad- 
woven fabrics, sheets and pillowcases, rope 
and twine, have aggravated American textile 
conditions generally and Biddeford and Saco 
prospects in particular. In 1947, 16 million 
yards of broad-woven fabrics were imported. 
By last year the yardage had risen to 133 
million, 

Their postwar rehabilitation completed, 
Japanese mills once again have become 
highly efficient low-cost producers. Along 
with that, acceptance of Japan into the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade allows 
them to reap benefits from many tariff re- 
ductions. 

From Japan alone imports of cotton cloth 
more than doubled in 1 year, jumping from 
47.8 million yards in 1954 to 99.5 million in 
1955. 

In the United States market last year, Jap- 
anese imports had assumed the following 
proportions: Ginghams 25 percent, damasks 
58 percent, velveteens 65 percent. Finished 
cotton products imported from Japan in 1955 
included 12 million sheets and pillowcases. 
Imports of Japanese twines rose from 53 
million yards in 1947 to 194 million in 1955. 
Rope imports from Japan were 4 million 
yards in 1947, 8 million in 1955. 

Clearly, employers processing basic tex- 
tiles from Japan are undermining our native 
industry both nationally and locally. 
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The remedy for this obviously is not lib- 
eralization of the textile-tariff structure. 
Rather, such a move would compound con- 
fusion into chaos, enabling foreign nations 
through callous and indifferent employers 
here to build a permanent, large-scale mar- 
ket at a cost of widespread unemployment 
among American workers. 

The only answer possible is further restric- 
tion on imports through quotas or an ascend- 
ing scale of tariff rates to protect the Amer- 
ican textile industry. 

A sound American economy requires a 
sound American textile industry. The lead- 
ership the industry has provided through 
technological advances has pushed our pro- 
ductivity ever upward. To allow foreign tex- 
tile imports to erode what has become the 
economic mainstay of communities such as 
Biddeford, Saco, and Old Orchard Beach and 
regions such as New England cannot and 
must not be tolerated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That— 

1, We urge the adoption of quotas or an 
ascending scale of tariff rates on textile im- 
ports from low-wage areas abroad, particu- 
larly on printcloths, velveteens, ginghams, 
sheets, and pillowcases. Imports of cotton 
garments should not be permitted to cir- 
cumvent the effect of such measures. 

2. We urge the International Labor Or- 
ganization’s early development of an inter- 
national fair labor practices code to estab- 
lish an appropriated minimum wage and 40- 
hour workweek in all other textile countries. 

3. We urge modernization of dumping laws 
to prevent sale of goods in the United States 
at prices below those in the country where 
they were manufactured, 

4. We urge imposition of duties on all 
soft- and hard-fiber products and a quota 
on imports of textile products. 

5. The Biddeford-Saco Joint Board, TWUA, 
will solicit from the Biddeford, Saco, and Old 
Orchard Beach merchants signatures on 
petitions to be sent to President Eisenhower 
urging action to stop the destruction of the 
American textile industry. 

Bipperorp-Saco JOINT BOARD, 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 

MICHAEL SCHOONJANS, 

International Representative. 

Adopted by local unions affiliated with the 
Biddeford-Saco Joint Board at special meet- 
ing June 23, 1956. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the State Department of the 
United States is resolved to refrain from 
assisting the textile industry of this country 
aon the suicidal Japanese textile imports, 
an 

Whereas it is our opinion that the State 
Department feels that our textile industry, 
including the textile machinery industry, 
is expendable, and 

Whereas we believe it is for the best in- 
terest of the citizens of our community and 
the economy of this area that these Japanese 
soe imports be curtailed: Now therefore, 

Resolved by the undersigned merchants of 
Biddeford, Saco, and Old Orchard Beach, 
Maine, That we will not purchase, stock, or 
offer for sale any Japanese textile goods 
which compete with the products of our local 
textile industry; and be it further 

Resolved, That we take this stand to in- 
form our customers and our neighbors of our 
concern over recent developments in the 
textile industry and our belief that the con- 
tinued sale of such goods will eventually en- 
danger the welfare of our community and 
the Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That we pledge to continue to 
cooperate with the Biddeford-Saco Joint 
Board, T. W. U. A. and local industries in 
their effort to protect the textile industry 
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from excessive Japanese textile imports by 
enacting and subscribing to the above re- 
solves. 

Medora Salvas, Bell Shops, Priscille Des- 
rochers, Bell Shops, Claudette Gagne, 
Bell Shops, Janet Levasseur, Bell 
Shops, Wilfred Sevigny, Sevigny’s 
Men's Shop, Morton Wolfe, Bazaar 
Store, Fred B. Green, Green’s Shoe 
Store, Ben Remar, Remar's, Robert 
Hanna, Allain's Jewelry, Albert F. De- 
shaies, Liggett’s Drug Store, Bernard 
G. Boutin, S. K. Ames, Maurice R. 
Matson, Matson’s, Josephine Roche- 
leau, Corset Shop, Joseph O. Marcille, 
jeweler, Conrad Fortier, Boston Shoe 
Store, Laura Delisle, Delisle’s Yard 
Goods, Lucille Gosselin, D. & H. Sun- 
dries, Irene Shevenell, Children's Shop, 
Curtis News Store, Murphy's Music, 
Ida H. Baker, furrier, Annette L. 
Gagne, Theresa Melanson, Claire 
Morel, Roland M. Horn, Biddeford 
Hardware & Plumbing Supply Co., 
Warren Furniture, George Dumouchel, 
Jean M. Boisse, dry goods store, B. 
Weinstein, men’s store, Jeanne W. 
Bibeau, dress goods, Mrs. G. H. Spen- 
ard, children’s shop, Sam Robinson, 
men’s shop, Betty A. Simensky, dress 
shop, Biddeford, Maine; Fred Rowe Co., 
C. G. Milliken, manager, Wellwood 
Stores, Little Folks Shop, I. A. Vanasse, 
D. Baillargeon, Unity Shop, Saco Phar- 
macy, S. Victor & Co., Sophocles Victor, 
Sam Peterson, Jack Roberge, Yvonne 
Martin, Fenderson's Men's Wear, 
James C. Nadeau, Saco, Maine; Francis 
G. Carr, 5 cents and $1 store, Ritz 
Gown Shop, John Vamoakroder, 
Molko’s Department Store, Robert 
Molko, Thompson’s Store, Marlon's 
H. A, Ramsay, Falla’s Jewel Shop, Old 
Orchard Beach, Maine; Nichols & Co., 
H. S. Nichols, A. H. Benoit & Co., Ray 
Bonang, W. B. Youland Co., Lawrence 
J. Lumb, A. L. Giroux, Quality Shop, 
O. R. Lavigne, Butler's Department 
Store, Jeanne Pepin, Parisian Shop, 
Biddeford, Maine, 


Mr. PAYNE. I also ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of a telegram from 
Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Council of Farmer Coop- 
eratives, supporting the principles em- 
bodied in the Johnston-Payne amend- 
ment, be made a part of the Recorp at 
this point, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28, 1956. 
Senator FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senate: 

By action of its delegate body, the policy 
of this organization has been that it is fun- 
damentally unsound for our Government to 
tolerate and encourage excessive importa- 
tion of agricultural commodities and the 
products thereof which are produced in sur- 
plus in this country and are the beneficiaries 
of Government farm programs. Section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act was de- 
vised to authorize import fees or quotas 
whenever imports of a commodity interfered 
or threatened to interfere directly or indi- 
rectly with the successful operation of a 
Government program on behalf of producers 
of a commodity. We believe the provisions 
of section 22 should be invoked promptly 
and effectively when imports impede or 
threaten to impede farm programs and the 
recommendations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, approved by the Tariff Commission 
findings should be conclusive on section 22 
action. We urge a clarifying amendment to 
section 22 to provide in the present cotton 
and cotton textile situation, that on recom- 
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mendation by the Secretary of Agriculture 
a temporary quota of imports of cotton prod- 
ucts based on 1955 imports be directed, 
pending a finding by the Tariff Commission 
and action by the President under the emer- 
gency provisions of section 22 authority. 
Homer L. BRINKLEY, 
Executive Vice President, National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I doubt 
whether any Member of the Senate has 
spent more time than I have this year 
in trying to convince the higher eche- 
lons of Government that the various 
segments of our cotton-textile industry 
need adequate protection. In view of 
that situation, I am somewhat resentful 
of the tactics which I find the cotton- 
textile industry has been using, appar- 
ently in an attempt to have legislation 
of the type now proposed enacted. It is 
simply amazing that at this time with 
this bill before the Congress, the cotton- 
textile mills would lay off their em- 
ployees for an extra week, in addition to 
the normal vacation period, and say that 
that is done because of imports of Japa- 
nese cotton goods, 

The United States cotton textile indus- 
try has applied on the basis of the entire 
year the imports for January and Febru- 
ary. It is well known that one of the 
weaknesses of our import system has been 
that the Japanese have been prone to 
send a large part of their cotton goods 
into the United States during 2 or 3 
months of the year, primarily. I sup- 
pose that, in January and February, the 
Japanese send into the United States at 
least one-third of their total exports to 
this country for the whole year. There- 
fore, it is simply misrepresenting the case 
to multiply by 12 the figure for January; 
in that case, the annual figure obtained 
is simply ridiculous, of course. 

Mr. President, I know that the cotton- 
textile industry is having its troubles. 
However, it is having its greatest trou- 
bles from the competition from paper 
products and synthetic goods. I do not 
know how we can stop people from using 
paper towels or paper diapers or syn- 
thetic shirts, if they wish to buy them 
and use them. 

But I am happy to say that I do not be- 
lieve the cotton-textile industry is in so 
bad a shape now as it was last year. I 
make that statement on the basis of the 
industry’s own figures. In 1954 the cot- 
ton textile industry in the United States 
had a bad year, although in 1952 it had 
a good year. I have made a point of 
finding out how the various cotton-tex- 
tile corporations have been doing in the 
past years, and I find that compared to 
1954 they have been doing very well, 
indeed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Vermont has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, let me ask 
the Senator from California whether I 
may have 2 minutes more. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iyield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Vermont. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized for 2 
more minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. President, I find that the various 
cotton-textile corporations have been do- 
ing very well indeed in making progress, 
although I am willing to concede that 
probably their earnings are not what 
they should be, if investment in this in- 
dustry is to be made an attractive propo- 
sition. 

For the fourth quarter of 1954, the net 
profit of the cotton textile industry in the 
United States was $37 million. For the 
comparable period of 1955, its profit was 
$99 million—or an increase of approxi- 
mately 300 percent. For the first quar- 
ter of 1956, its profit rose to $110 million; 
and these firms are still making progress. 
Although I intend to support the cotton 
textile industry in every legal and ethical 
manner, I do not intend to vote for any 
remedy which they propose which would 
seriously hurt other segments of our 
industrial and agricultural economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, T 
hope the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina and the Sena- 
tor from Maine will be adopted. The 
textile industry in Massachusetts and 
other areas of New England is in a very, 
very difficult position because of imports 
from Japan. Japan herself has recog- 
nized that fact by establishing voluntary 
quotas. The difficulty is that those 
quotas do not by any means help to the 
extent they should help, because in the 
case of certain American products the 
competitive imports come in great quan- 
tities, while in the case of others the im- 
ports are small. The overall imports are 
only about 2 percent of our domestic 
production but with respect to gingham, 
which we make in Massachusetts, im- 
ports represent about 47 percent of our 
production. I hope, therefore, that this 
amendment will be adopted. I did not 
support the Young amendment, which 
has just been rejected, because, as the 
Senator from Vermont pointed out so 
clearly, it represented far too sweeping 
an effect upon our Nation’s agricultural 
program, while offering no practical 
helpful relief to our textile industry as 
such, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Am I to understand 
that the quota system proposed to be 
imposed would be mandatory? Or would 
it be discretionary? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. As I understand, 
it would be a mandatory quota, based 
on the averages for the last 3 years, until 
the Tariff Commission acted, 

Mr. LEHMAN. There would be no dis- 
cretion whatsoever. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, That is my un- 
derstanding. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I wanted to establish 
the fact that the quota system would be 
mandatory. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. At this writing it appears 
that the freeze might be temporary. 
However, would it not be possible to make 
the freeze on imports permanent by the 
simple method of making new applica- 
tion from time to time? As I under- 
stand, the freeze would last until the 
various applications had all been de- 
cided upon and recommendations had 
been made by the Tariff Commission. 
I think it could be made into a perma- 
nent freeze. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I hope very 
much indeed that it would not be per- 
manent; that certainly would not be 
desirable from any standpoint. 

Mr. AIKEN. If it were a temporary 
freeze, I would feel much better about 
it, but I believe it could be made a per- 
manent freeze through the simple proc- 
ess of putting in one application after 
another. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield me half a minute 
more, to answer a question? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield 2 additional minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I should like to associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts with respect to 
this amendment. With textile wages in 
the United States 10 times as high as 
they are in Japan and in the light of 
the effect of farm price supports on the 
raw material prices of our textile mills 
I feel very strongly that the amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does the Senator know 
of any other instances of the Con- 
gress of the United States having man- 
dated the President to make quotas or 
reductions in tariffs? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No; I do not. 
However, as I have said, I hope this situ- 
ation will be temporary and not perma- 
nent, as the Senator from Vermont fears 
it may be. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does not the Senator 
agree that it is most unusual for the Pres- 
ident to be mandated by Congress, which 
has not for many years, so far as I know, 
set quotas or tariffs? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My only objec- 
tive is to call attention as forcibly as I 
can to the very difficult situation which 
exists in the Massachusetts textile indus- 
try today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record at this 
point, as a part of my remarks, a letter 
dated June 22, 1956, addressed by Wil- 
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liam F. Sullivan, of the Northern Textile 
Association, to Hon. Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
Under Secretary of State. The letter 
sets forth the New England textile case 
very clearly. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., June 22, 1956. 
The Honorable HERBERT Hoover, Jr., 
Under Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: I regret that it was not 
possible for you to attend the conference 
on Thursday arranged by Mr. Hill and Con- 
gressman Martin to discuss the problems 
caused by imports of Japanese cotton tex- 
tiles and apparel on New England mills. Mr. 
Seabury Stanton, chairman of the executive 
committee, and Mr. Malcolm G. Chace, Jr., 
president of Berkshire Hathaway, Inc., oper- 
ators of mills employing 14,000 in New Eng- 
land, explained the very serious situation 
with which they are confronted as a result 
of these imports. 

Briefly stated, our problem is this: 

1. The policy of the Federal Government 
regarding the importation of textile prod- 
ucts is a matter of survival for our mills, 
The ability of Japanese manufacturers to 
produce at vastly lower cost makes it im- 
possible for us to compete in any market to 
which they have access and which they 
choose to take over. 

2. A clarification of administration policy 
on the question of whether Japanese textile 
imports will be permitted to increase is es- 
sential because of the present confusion on 
this matter. 

The President wrote to Congressman 
Martin last year in connection with the pas- 
sage of H. R. 1 to the effect that no Ameri- 
can industry would be placed in jeopardy 
by the administration of this measure. 
Shortly after, duties on most cotton textile 
items were reduced by an average of 25 per- 
cent, and in some cases by as much as 50 
percent. Japanese imports have been in- 
creasing at an accelerated rate since that 
time. 

While every attempt to secure relief by 
executive action has been rebuffed and our 
efforts to secure legislative action have met 
the strongest opposition from the admin- 
istration, representatives of the Department 
of State, Commerce, and Agriculture have 
told us that they recognized that a problem 
does exist. Even the Japanese have indi- 
cated an awareness of the situation by an- 
nouncing voluntary quotas for a limited 
period on certain types of cotton goods. 

A clarification of the United States posi- 
tion is necessary to avoid further demorali- 
zation and confusion and to permit the in- 
dustry to plan realistically for the future. 

3. Although Japanese imports of cotton 
textiles are about 2 percent of the total 
United States production, these imports 
tend to concentrate on certain types of 
fabrics and create problems far greater than 
the overall figures would indicate. For ex- 
ample, fine combed cotton goods, although 
made throughout the country, are a type 
of goods which New England mills make al- 
most exclusively. In the case of velveteens, 
Japanese imports in 1955 equaled 71 percent 
of the United States production. In the case 
of ginghams, Japanese imports during the 
first quarter of this year equaled 47 percent 
of United States production. 

This uneven distribution of Japanese im- 
ports at prices below United States mill costs 
coupled with the uncertainty as to the total 
amount of Japanese fabrics and apparel de- 
liveries aggravates an already serious condi- 
tion. Some mills are in the process of 
liquidation and many others are operating 
on short time. Extended shutdowns dur- 
ing the summer have been announced. 
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4. Tariff Commission proceedings under 
the “Escape Clause” are frankly too cumber- 
some and uncertain to be a basis for sound 
business decisions. In the first place, in- 
jury is usually inflicted before a recom- 
mendation” for relief (which may or may 
not be adequate) can be obtained. Sec- 
ondly, there is no assurance that the Com- 
missions’ “recommendations,” if favorable, 
will be adopted. Past experience, and the 
absence of a clear administration statement, 
would indicate that such recommendations 
are more apt to be declined than accepted. 

5. The voluntary quotas established by 
the Japanese do not provide the kind of 
assurances upon which the mills can rely. 
The Japanese industry has specifically re- 
served the right to change such quotas. 
Furthermore, in the absence of a firm United 
States policy and regardless of the sincerity 
of the Japanese, the enforcement of such 
quotas by the Japanese alone is probably 
impossible. Transshipment of Japanese 
goods from third countries is a simple 
method of evasion. 

Even if we assume, however, that the 
present voluntary quotas are maintained and 
enforced in the future, two serious objec- 
tions stillremain. First, the Japanese quota 
on cotton textiles is fixed in an overall 
amount and permits concentration on cere 
tain types of fabrics with consequent unem- 
ployment and hardship. Secondly, Japanese 
quotas have not been announced on many 
types of fabricated cotton textiles such as 
apparel and, therefore, there is no limita- 
tion on the amounts which may be landed 
in the United States market. 

Although this problem is serious we believe 
that its solution does not necessarily involve 
a conflict with State Department policies. 
We do not seek to exclude Japanese textiles 
from the United States market. Indeed the 
industry has suggested that imports 50 per- 
cent greater than the average imports of 
1953-54 be accepted. This has been done 
despite great losses in our export markets. 
The industry has approached this problem 
with an appreciation of the importance of 
Japan to the free nations. 

We are, however, fully aware of the fact 
that in the absence of remedial action or a 
clear, firm and lasting understanding, Jap- 
anese textile manufacturers are in a posi- 
tion to cause unemployment and liquida- 
tions of American mills or any segment of 
the textile industry. This, we believe, can 
be avoided. We earnestly solicit your help 
in finding a solution. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM F. SULLIVAN, 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr, SMITH], 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am always sorry when I must 
differ with my distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 
The situation in my State is similar to 
that in his State. We are suffering from 
the same trouble. There is no question 
about our intense interest in the textile 
problem; but, as decided in the Foreign 
Relations Committee, this is not the way 
to deal with the question. 

An amendment having the same pur- 
pose was considered and rejected by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. This 
amendment is different, in that the im- 
position of import quotas on cotton and 
cotton textiles would be mandatory un- 
less and until the President, on the rec- 
ommendation of the Tariff Commission, 
canceled the import restriction. 

I say without fear of contradiction 
that this is a mandatory provision, and, 
as the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN] has just pointed out, it is a new 
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idea for the Congress to dictate to the 
President of the United States under 
conditions which he cannot completely 
control. 

If I have correctly analyzed the situa- 
tion after the consultations which I have 
had with interested persons the difficulty 
in the textile industry, and the real prob- 
lem with respect to Japan can be 
summed up in this fashion: 

Japanese textile imports to the United 
States cover only a few items, but, the 
Japanese have concentrated on those 
items to quite a degree, injuring some of 
the industries in my State. Therefore 
the impact on the United States textile 
producers is not spread out, but is con- 
centrated on a few segments of the in- 
dustry. 

The solution to this problem, as some 
of us see it, is to work out with the Japa- 
nese a better distribution of textile im- 
ports, without an increase in total im- 
ports, so that no single part of the in- 
dustry will be adversely affected. 

Conversations are now in progress 
with our Japanese friends on this very 
point. The question is how to deal with 
the problem in an effective way. The 
Japanese have been very cooperative in 
connection with the entire problem. 
There is no economic warfare going on. 
We are trying to solve the problem in the 
best way that it can be solved, consistent 
with the interests of both countries. 
This is the only way to work out the 
problem satisfactorily. 

This amendment has nothing to do 
with the mutual security program. In 
our dealings with people abroad, and 
especially with our Japanese friends, we 
have a situation which is being con- 
stantly readjusted. If the President is 
suddenly directed to impose certain im- 
port restrictions without any considera- 
tion of our foreign relations, the result 
may be serious damage to our entire for- 
eign-relations program. 

I feel that this amendment is unneces- 
sary. Section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act and the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1955 contain provisions 
authorizing the imposition of import 
quotas. Applications for relief from im- 
ports of cotton textiles are now being 
investigated on an urgent basis by the 
Tariff Commission. 

As I stated in discussing the previous 
amendment, I joined the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Payne] and other Senators 
in a resolution urging that the Tariff 
Commission take up the question 
promptly. The pending amendment 
would require immediate imposition of 
quotas, without any investigation or pub- 
lic hearings which would safeguard the 
interests of all affected parties, and 
especially our relations with foreign 
countries. 

The imposition of these quotas would 
have a very serious, adverse effect on the 
political relations of the United States 
with countries which are important to 
our national security. The amendment 
would tend to cut off trade with impor- 
tant allies of the United States and make 
it more difficult for them to share the 
defense burden of the free world. The 
amendment is therefore inconsistent 
with the objects of the mutual security 
program, 
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The amendment would hurt our ef- 
forts to dispose of surplus agricultural 
commodities. We do not wish to confuse 
our surplus agricultural commodity pro- 
gram and our efforts to dispose of such 
surplus agricultural commodities with 
the mutual security program. We are 
trying to persuade other countries to 
eliminate import quotas on our agricul- 
tural commodities. 

It should be pointed out that imports 
of textiles are very small in relation to 
domestic production of textiles. They 
represent less than 2 percent, and they 
are very small in relation to the United 
States export of cotton textiles. 

Let me emphasize again that the ques- 
tion is one of readjusting the spread in 
the amount of cotton textiles imported 
from Japan, and it is a question of work- 
ing out that problem. I believe if that 
problem could be solved the textile in- 
dustry would find it would get the relief 
it needs. In any event, the matter is 
being acted upon by the Government 
through the Tariff Commission and 
others who have the responsibility of 
protecting our textile industry. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact 
that the amendment could create serious 
difficulties in our relations with Japan 
and that the impact on Japan of the 
amendment might tend to push Japan 
toward the Communist orbit? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
from New Jersey believe that if Japan 
loses some of its markets in this country, 
ways and means would have to be found 
by which to take up the slack, perhaps 
in Red China; and that perhaps the 
opening of that market would be suf- 
ficiently important to us to recognize the 
significance of the position which Japan 
occupies in the world today? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Thatisa 
problem which we discussed in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and I am 
glad the Senator from Montana has 
called attention to it. We do not wish 
to push Japan into a horse trade with 
Communist countries. Japan must find 
some way of solving its problems. 
Japan is willing to find a solution of the 
problem which will be satisfactory to the 
United States and to our industries, and 
it is willing to agree to a proper distri- 
bution of its textile exports. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall be 
glad to yield if I have the time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
New Jersey, I believe, has 3 minutes. I 
am unable to yield any more time to him, 
because of prior commitments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not correct to 
say that the Japanese Empire is about 
10,000 square miles smaller than the 
State of California but has a population 
of 90 million people and has a birth-rate 
increase of about 2 million a year? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I believe 
that is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Therefore Japan 
is faced with the necessity of making her 
livelihood, not with what she produces 
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internally but with what she sells ex- 
ternally. Consequently her trade must 
continue with the outside world or in 
part must be continued to be subsidized 
by us or she will go Communist. What 
does the Senator think about that being 
the choices facing that country in realis- 
tic terms? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with the Senator's observations and 
conclusions. I believe we should be 
very much concerned at this time to 
keep Japan in a strong position eco- 
nomically and politically. We must 
work out that problem without any con- 
fusion. That is the only way to do it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Some statements 
have been made to the effect that the 
State Department was selling this coun- 
try out. Is it not true that the State 
Department has no power under the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, but that 
the power rests primarily in the hands of 
the Tariff Commission and, ultimately, 
in the hands of the President of the 
United States, based on the recommen- 
dations of the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct; under legislative act. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true also 
that at the present time hearings are 
being held by the Tariff Commission on 
cotton towels, velveteen, gingham, and 
Pillow cases? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
advised. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true also 
that the Tariff Commission, in the case 
of cotton towels, has raised the import 
duties from 10 percent to 40 percent, I 
believe, and that the increased rate was 
approved by the President? In addition, 
did not the Tariff Commission rescind 
previously granted concessions on cotton 
towels and was not that also approved 
by the President? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I could 
not verify the percentage, but I am ad- 
vised that the Tariff Commission was 
working on that problem and has made 
some recommendations which the Pres- 
ident has approved. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Those recommen- 
dations were very satisfactory to the 
textile industry, as I understand. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 additional 
minute on the bill to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true also 
that so far as towels, blouses, velveteen, 
and pillowcases are concerned, at the 
present time, at the urgings of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Senate Committee on Finance, the 
Tariff Commission is doing everything 
within the limits of its appropriation 
and its personnel to bring this particular 
matter to a head? Should we not face 
this serious problem squarely through 
appropriate legislation from the Fi- 
nance Committee rather than indirectly 
through this measure? Would the Sen- 
ator agree with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNowLanp] and the Senator 
from Montana that the way to correct 
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this situation may well be through addi- 
tional necessary legislation from the 
Finance Committee? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with the Senator’s statement. It is a 
part of the suggestion I have just made, 
namely, that we arrange with Japan for 
a better spread over a larger area of tex- 
tile imports to the United States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
New Jersey said also that the amend- 
ment is different, in that the imposition 
of import quotas on cotton would be 
mandatory unless the President, on the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, canceled the import restrictions. 
As a matter of fact, does not the Presi- 
dent have that power already? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I believe 
he has; yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey 
has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I hope that this amendment will be with- 
drawn because in all realism I do not 
think it is any more than a gesture and 
I fear that it will be defeated if pressed 
for a vote. I doubt the wisdom of trying 
to attach it to this bill and I fear that 
some Members who may sincerely believe 
that some real action should be taken 
to protect the textile industry will resent 
its being offered now and vote against it. 

Should that happen the vote will be 
subject to misinterpretation and will in 
the long run harm the cause of the tex- 
tile workers and industry and those of us 
who seek protective action for the work- 
ers and the industry. 

I am tired of surveys and studies. I 
want action. I want protective quotas 
on imports of textiles. And I want that 
voted on in a clear manner rather than 
in a mixed-up manner now on this bill 
and only on a proposed study or survey. 

Mr. President, I have been working 
for some time on this serious problem of 
the textile industry. I must confess that 
on the basis of my past experiences with 
Secretary of State Dulles and the Tariff 
Commission I do not have much hope 
that they will take any corrective action. 
Since 1954 I have been fighting this bat- 
tle and their responses have certainly 
been negative. 

So that Senators may be better in- 
formed on this negative reaction, I ask 
that there be printed in the RECORD at 
this point two letters which I wrote to 
the Secretary of State, and his answer. 
I am sure that a reading of the Secre- 
tary’s answer will show that the adoption 
of the amendment will result in nothing 
but further delay in meeting the problem 
head-on, and that it can be a harmful 
gesture which will produce delay instead 
of constructive results. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., December 14, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Of considerable 

concern to the State of Maine and its people 
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as well as the New England region, is the 
threat of a lowering of the tarif schedule 
on textile products. The adverse effect that 
it would have on the economy of our area is 
clear. 

As has been pointed out to you, the largest 
single New England manufacturing industry 
is textiles—providing a payroll of 178,000 
persons. 

I have been advised that negotiations for 
tariff-rate changes, involving Japan and 
other nations are to be conducted in Geneva 
early next year and that the United States 
may offer concessions detrimental to the 
New England textile industry. 

The objective of maximum trade between 
nations of the world is worthy. I have con- 
sistently supported the reciprocal trade 
agreements legislation. But we must not let 
our desires in that regard blind us to the 
inequities, both to textile workers and tex- 
tile manufacturers of New England, that 
would result from any reduction of tariffs 
on textile products which would allow na- 
tions with lower wage and living standards 
than ours to invade the American market 
and cause unemployment and a loss to our 
regional economy. K 

It is one thing to help other nations of the 
world raise their living standards, but it is 
another thing to permit cheap foreign labor 
to undermine our own textile industry and 
thus take jobs away from textile workers and 
destroy the hard-earned investments of tex- 
tile managements and investors with unem- 
ployment and the shutting down of textile 
plants. 

The administration has a solemn duty to 
protect American workers and management 
from the cut-rate competition created by 
the lower wages and lower living standards 
of competing foreign nations. 

In all sincerity and respect, I urge that 
you and your associates who make the deci- 
sions at Geneva keep this in mind. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
United States Senate. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1955. 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Ma. SECRETARY: It was almost a 
year ago on December 14, 1954, when I pro- 
tested to you against the threat of a lower- 
ing of the tariff schedule on textile prod- 
ucts. At that time, I pointed out that the 
largest single New England manufacturing 
industry is textiles, providing a payroll of 
178,000 persons. 

Ultimately protective measures were agreed 
upon by Congress and the State Department 
and the threat was lessened. Perhaps the 
action of the Japanese in restricting exports 
while the Reciprocal Trade Bill was being 
debated in Congress gave the impression that 
the threat was not as grave as it seemed at 
the time. But if that were the case, then 
all such illusions were dispelled when after 
the passage of the Reciprocal Trade Bill Jap- 
anese exports soared. 

As I stated to you a year ago, the objec- 
tive of maximum trade between nations of 
the world is worthy. I have consistently 
supported the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
legislation. But, as I pointed out, we must 
not let our desires in that regard blind us to 
the inequities, both to textile workers and 
textile manufacturers of New England, that 
would result from any reduction of tariffs 
on textile products which would allow na- 
tions with lower wage and living standards 
than ours to invade the American market and 
cause unemployment and a loss to our re- 
gional economy. 

I want to emphasize again that it is one 
thing to help other nations of the world 
raise their living standards, but it is an- 
other thing to permit cheap foreign labor 
to undermine our own textile industry and 
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thus take jobs away from textile workers 
and destroy the hard-earned investments of 
textile managements and investors with un- 
employment and the shutting down of tex- 
tile plants. 

The administration has a solemn duty to 
protect American workers and management 
from the cutrate competition created by 
the lower wages and lower living standards of 
competing foreign nations. 

Iam not unmindful of the complexity of 
this problem—of the desire to help Japan 
become so strong economically that the 
danger of the Communists taking over that 
country would be removed. In fact, earlier 
this year I conferred in Tokyo with the then 
acting Foreign Minister of Japan on this 
subject. I assured him that our country 
wanted to be helpful on this point—but I 
warned him not to the point of literally ex- 
porting textile jobs and industry out of 
Maine to build up such industry in Japan, 
especially when Japanese labor received 
wages of only one-tenth or less of that which 
American labor received. 

Our country has been more than generous 
to Japan, giving her the money to build an 
entirely new and modern textile industry of 
7 billion spindles. The tariffs were then 
lowered, making it possible for 1314-cent-an- 
hour Japanese labor to flood our markets with 
textile merchandise. 

The element of reciprocity seems to be ab- 
sent, as Japan expresses its appreciation for 
the help we have thus given her by now buy- 
ing their cotton in Brazil and Mexico. 

These results lead me to the inescapable 
conclusion that in this Japanese textile mat- 
ter our country must make a reappraisal of 
its policy, however agonizing that reappraisal 
may necessarily be, because of these facts: 

1. The present policy is leading to the 
destruction of the New England textile 
industry; 

2. It is forcing American labor to com- 
pete with cheap 13'4-cent-an-hour Japa- 
nese labor; 

3. And at that rate it is not helping Japan 
raise her living standards, but rather would 
only serve to lower our own, with the ulti- 
mate choice being that of either forcing our 
American economy back to a 1314-cent-an- 
hour standard or writing the textile industry 
off as expendable; - 

4. There is nothing reciprocal in this policy 
with Japan purchasing her cotton from other 
nations; 

5. We must be mindful that our country 
has given Japan the money to build an en- 
tirely new and modern textile industry, when 
our own New England textile industry could 
well have used such United States financial 
assistance to modernize its mills; 

6. While the threat of a nation going Com- 
munist because of economic weakness is seri- 
ous, we must not let that be used as a per- 
petuated economic blackmail; and 

7. While we want to help our foreign 
friends, even our once bitter enemies like 
Japan and Germany, let us use reason that 
invites respect from the recipient instead of 
blind, unlimited generosity that ultimately 
breeds contempt. 

The time is overdue when we must stop 
the cutting of tariffs and the increasing of 
quotas on Japanese textile imports. I am 
sure that many of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress share these views and that in the next 
session of Congress appropriate action will 
be sought. 

In closing, let me say that while I expect 
to continue the past support that I have 
given to reciprocal trade, I will not do so in 
such extreme as to join those who seem to 
feel that the New England textile industry 
is expendable. To the contrary, I intend to 
fight not only for the survival of the New 
England textile industry, but for its full re- 
covery and maximum expansion in which I 
have the greatest confidence, if its own Gov- 
ernment will permit. 
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I would appreciate hearing from you on 
this matter at your earliest convenience. 
Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
United States Senator. 


Dear Senator SMITH: I have read with 
much interest your letter of November 21, 
1955, on the cotton textile situation. The 
problem you describe has been of concern to 
the Department and I have discussed the 
matter personally with leaders of the Amer- 
ican textile industry. 

I do not believe that there is any real 
difference between the administration’s 
foreign trade program and the position that 
you state in your letter. You will recall that 
on February 17, 1955, the President wrote to 
Representative JOSEPH A. MARTIN in support 
of the renewal of the Trade Agreements Act. 
In this letter, the President said that no 
American industry will be placed in jeopardy 
by the administration of the act. This De- 
partment and the eight other departments 
and agencies of the Government that partic- 
ipate in the Trade Agreements Committee 
follow this policy. Furthermore, I have per- 
sonally advised representatives of the Jap- 
anese Government that they should exercise 
restraint in their exports and not attempt 
to capture so much of the American market 
that an American industry will be injured. 

The Japanese Government and textile in- 
dustry are aware of the attitude of the do- 
mestic textile industry toward increased im- 
ports of cotton textiles. They appear to be 
genuinely engaged in an attempt to allay 
the fears of our domestic producers by de- 
vising controls on exports of textiles and 
finished goods to the United States. Reports 
from Tokyo indicate that apparently both 
quality standards and quantitative controls 
will be instituted. We are informed that 
until these controls have been worked out 
the Japanese Government will refuse to ac- 
cept any further applications for the export 
of cotton textiles and finished goods to this 
country. 

The legislation under which the trade 
agreements program operates has a number 
of safeguards for American industry. The 
Tariff Commission determines in advance of 
trade agreement negotiations the limit to 
which concessions may be made in the exist- 
ing tariff structure without causing or 
threatening serious injury to a domestic 
industry. These so-called peril points were 
not breached in the 1955 concessions granted 
to Japan. 

The domestic textile industry has com- 
plained that despite the fact that the 
peril points were not breached, the in- 
dustry is being injured or threatened by 
imports of Japanese textiles. A further safe- 
guard exists in the so-called escape clause 
of the Trade Agreements Act. Under this 
provision the domestic textile industry could 
request the Tariff Commission to conduct an 
investigation to determine whether, as a 
result of the concessions granted to Japan or 
to other countries, textile imports have in- 
creased to such a degree as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to the domestic in- 
dustry. It may be that certain sectors of the 
domestic textile industry may require relief 
from imports. If such is the case this pro- 
vision offers the industry the avenue through 
which to get relief. Under the provisions of 
Senate Resolution 121 of the last session of 
Congress, the Tariff Commission was directed 
to keep itself currently informed on the 
effect of textile imports on the domestic 
industry so that it may act promptly on an 
escape clause action. 

The Department has explained these pro- 
cedures to the textile industry. The in- 
dustry appears reluctant, however, to apply 
for relief under the escape clause. Consid- 
ering that the peril points were not breached 
in the concessions granted to Japan, that 
the reduced tariff rates have been in effect 
only 10 weeks, and that the industry has 
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been reluctant to request an escape-clause 
investigation, this Department has no basis 
on which to concur in the industry’s claims 
that it is being injured or threatened by 
Japanese textile imports. Our difficulty is 
enhanced by the fact that although textile 
imports have increased over 1954 levels, cot- 
ton-cloth imports during the first 8 months 
of this year were at an annual rate of only 
slightly more than 1 percent of our domes- 
tic cotton-cloth production and less than 
one-fifth the level of our own cotton-cloth 
exports. Furthermore, there is every in- 
dication from press reports that the domes- 
tic textile industry in general is operating 
at a high level of activity, with the output 
of many mills sold ahead as far as the 
spring of 1956. 

You refer in your letter to Congress tak- 
ing appropriate action at its next session 
presumably to curb imports of Japanese 
cotton textiles. The Department is aware 
of legislation (S. 2702) sponsored by more 
than 60 Senators at the last session to 
accomplish this purpose. I consider legis- 
lation to establish import quotas on Jap- 
anese textiles would be most unfortunate. 

Such action would strike a serious blow 
at the administration’s foreign-trade pro- 
gram which the President has worked so 
hard to establish over the last 3 years. It 
would serve to restrict trade at a time when 
the free world must depend for so much 
of its strength on the expansion of trade 
and the economic viability of countries such 
as Japan. Only economically strong Coun- 
tries can share with the United States the 
mutual-defense burden of the free world. 

The United States does not have in effect 
today a single import quota on manufac- 
tured products. We are continually using 
this fact in negotiations with other govern- 
ments in our efforts to get them to liber- 
alize their own trade restrictions to admit 
more American goods into their countries. 
Significant progress has been made in this 
direction. But the opportunity for further 
progress would be seriously diminished by 
congressional action establishing import 
quotas on textiles. In fact, such restrictive 
action on our part might prompt. other 
governments similarly to increase restric- 
tions on imports from Japan. 

Such action would be unfortunate as well 
in view of Japan’s efforts to establish a 
policy of restraint on her textile exports to 
the United States, particularly in view of 
the reluctance of the American textile in- 
dustry to request an escape-clause inves- 
tigation that would determine the nature 
of the injury caused or threatened to the 
domestic textile industry. 

Finally, I believe such action would be 
unfortunate because of its effects on the 
ability of this country to sell goods to Japan. 
We want Japan to be able to buy our sur- 
pluses of cotton, wheat, and rice, and our 
coal and petroleum because these goods are 
essential to Japan's economic stability and 
her national security and because Amer- 
ican producers of these goods look upon 
Japan as a good market. It should be noted 
that Japan is the largest importer of Amer- 
ican raw cotton, taking 653,000 bales during 
the 1954-1955 cotton season, or nearly 20 
percent of our total raw-cotton exports. 
Japan cannot be expected to maintain a 
high level of imports from the United States 
if we restrict her exports to us to a low 
level. In 1954, Japan exported $276 million 
worth of goods to the United States and 
imported $677 million, leaving a net import 
deficit of $400 million. This gap was filled 
by the expenditures of our military forces 
in Japan, but such expenditures are declin- 
ing as a result of the redeployment of our 
forces in the Far East and diminishing off- 
shore procurement. Instead of restricting 
her exports to the United States Japan is 
faced with the problem of increasing her 
dollar earnings to bridge its dollar gap or 
eventually her imports from the United 
States will decline. 
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I know that the many and complex fac- 
tors bearing on the problem which I have 
attempted to outline will be considered care- 


fully by you and your colleagues in the 
Congress. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
oe 2 minutes to the Senator from New 

or’ 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, if the 
amendment provided for discretion to be 
given the President, I would support it. 
I think it would be a proper procedure, 
and probably a useful one. However, 
the amendment does not provide for dis- 
cretion on the part of the President. It 
is mandatory. I believe that if the 
Senate, by a mandate to the President 
or otherwise, were to set import quotas 
or tariff schedules, it would be an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous course to follow. 
It would be a great step backward. I do 
not believe that Congress is equipped to 
set quotas or to adopt tariff schedules. 
That would merely lead to confusion 
and logrolling. It would be detrimental 
to the orderly conduct of our Govern- 
ment’s business. Therefore, I cannot 
support the amendment in its present 
mandatory form. May I say again how- 
ever, that if it were discretion in char- 
acter, I would support it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 minute on 
the bill to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to correct a statement which 
was made, not by the Senator from New 
York, but by another Senator, to the 
effect that the duty on cotton towels was 
increased from 10 percent to 40 percent. 
The duty was increased on linen towels, 
not on cotton towels. I wanted the 
Recorp to be correct in that respect. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield 2 
minutes to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I wish to 
clear up one point. This is not a study 
proposal at all. It gives authority, under 
section 22 of the Agricultural Act, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to impose im- 
port quotas when damage is in the offing. 
It offers immediate protection and is, in 
effect, exactly the same as a case in 
which one engaged in an industry who 
feels he is suffering damages because of 
the act of someone else obtains an in- 
junction. The injunction is put into 
effect so that further damage will not be 
done until the study and all the other 
factors are known by the court, so that a 
decision is finally rendered, and either 
the injunction is lifted or action is taken 
on a positive basis. 

So, I think it should be specifically 
clear as to what this particular amend- 
ment proposes. It offers immediate re- 
lief if the industry is suffering injury. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve all of us recognize that we owe some 
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responsibility to the economy of Japan. 
We do not want her to have to trade with 
Communist countries, On the other 
hand, it appears to me that it is not fair 
to require that one depressed industry 
should have to bear the complete weight 
of our Foreign Relations program, par- 
ticularly an industry which is already in 
great distress, with factories closing and 
workers losing their jobs every week. 

As I understand the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, all it does is to give to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the authority to im- 
pose a quota on the basis that importa- 
tions could not exceed the amount which 
had been coming into the United States 
during the period of the past 3 years. It 
would seem to me that Japan has done 
very well in the past 3 years. The tex- 
tile industry in Japan has been receiving 
a 12 percent profit on the operation. 
Certainly, no one could say Japan would 
be hurt by such an amendment as this. 
In the United States the textile industry 
is realizing a profit of a little less than 
2 percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield 1 more minute to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that this is a fair and rea- 
sonable amendment which would give 
immediate relief to an industry in the 
United States which needs relief, and 
while giving relief, it would do no real 
harm to Japan, because Japan has been 
progressing very well during the past 3 
years. So, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the Senate would be well advised 
to adopt the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has 4½ min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
of the time. This amendment, for the 
reasons stated with reference to the 
prior amendment, is just as objection- 
able as was that amendment. 

So far as the statement by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] is concerned, I 
say again, that there is certainly a prob- 
lem in the textile industry, but I do not 
believe this amendment to this bill is 
the proper way to meet that problem. I 
should be prepared to consider legisla- 
tion amending the Reciprocal Trade Act. 
If we do not now have on the statute 
books an adequate act to protect Ameri- 
ean industry, labor, and agriculture, I 
should be prepared to join with others 
in supporting such an amendment. 

I am very hopeful that the real prob- 
lem facing the textile industry will be 
recognized and that the President will 
very promptly act to give equitable pro- 
tection to American industry in this case 
and in other similar cases. If we can- 
not secure protection in that way, I 
would be prepared to join in amending 
the statute. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not a fact 
that a gentlemen’s agreement was en- 
tered into with Japan which was satis- 
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factory to Japan and satisfactory to our 
textile interests, and does the Senator 
know of any reason why the State De- 
partment should not operate in that field 
again? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I heard the dis- 
cussion which was carried on by the Sen- 
ator from Montana and other Senators, 
and I think, pending action by the Tariff 
Commission and the President, steps can 
be taken to give protection to the Ameri- 
can textile industry. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The American 
textile industry was represented at that 
time by Dr. Murchison, in the State De- 
partment. It is a matter which the 
State Department should consider. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
statement which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has just made, and I agree that 
something can be done. The Senator 
knows that representatives of the de- 
partments were before our committee, 
and they made some pretty straight 
promises. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Representatives of 
the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the State 
Department. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
But here is a disturbing thing about it: 
In the Wall Street Journal of today the 
Secretary of Agriculture is quoted as 
saying that he does not contemplate any 
action being taken by the Department of 
Agriculture to correct this situation, or, 
at least, to do the thing which we were 
given to understand was actually being 
worked out. If they would do the 
things they told us in the committee they 
would do, and do them expeditiously, we 
could abide the situation. But why did 
the Secretary of Agriculture make the 
statement which he made yesterday? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator I have not seen that statement. 
I sat in the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations with the Senator from Alabama 
and other Senators and heard the state- 
ments which were made. I took them at 
full faith, and as the minority leader, 
I expected those who made the state- 
ments to proceed as they indicated they 
would proceed, and I shall be the first to 
join with the Senator from Alabama and 
other Senators if there is any indication 
that they are not going to proceed in the 
way indicated. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I commend the 
Senator, because I know he keeps his 
promises, 

I wonder if the Senator will yield 
long enough for me to invite attention 
to the article written in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 minute 
on the bill. If the Senator will let me 
have the article, I shall see that the 
matter is taken up this afternoon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Here is the head- 
line, which is found on page 15 of the 
Wall Street Journal: 

Benson “Doubts” He Will Seek Curbs On 
Cotton Goods Imports. 


Here is what he said in his news con- 
ference yesterday 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I find that many 
persons get into trouble in news con- 
ferences. 

Mr. President, has all time expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN subsequently said: 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, at the point where I made some 
remarks on the subject this afternoon, 
an article entitled “Benson ‘Doubts’ He 
Will Seek Curb on Cotton Goods Im- 
ports,” published in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Benson DOUBTS HE WILL SEEK CURB ON COT- 
ton Goops IMPORTS—PLAN To SuUBSIDIZE 
TEXTILE Exports Is ADEQUATE AID FOR IN- 
DUSTRY, FARM CHIEF SAYS 
WasuHincton.—Agriculture Secretary Ben- 

son said he doubts very much his Depart- 

ment will ask for restrictions on cotton tex- 
tile imports. 

He told a press conference he believed the 
Department’s plan to subsidize exports of 
cotton goods will be all that is needed to 
help the tex‘ile industry. 

Mr. Benson was asked about conflicting 
statements he has made recently as to 
whether the Government should restrict im- 
ports to help the hard-pressed cotton tex- 
tile makers. At his last press conference, 
Mr. Benson had said he believed some action 
by the Government was warranted. The 
next day, however, he issued a statement say- 
ing practically the opposite. 

At his meeting with reporters yesterday, 
the farm chief said perhaps he went too 
far before. He didn’t intend to give the 
impression the Agriculture Department was 
contemplating any import restrictions, he 
said, but his agency is continuing to watch 
the situation. 


COMPLAIN ABOUT JAPANESE IMPORTS 


Cotton textile producers are complaining 
about the rising volume of Japanese goods 
coming into the United States at low prices. 
They argue, furthermore, that the Govern- 
ment’s plan for selling surplus cotton abroad 
at cut-rate prices will make it even easier 
for foreign producers to take away Amer- 
ican markets from the domestic industry. 
The textile men are urging the Agriculture 
Department to recommend import restric- 
tions as necessary to protect the Govern- 
ment’s price-support program. Elsewhere in 
Washington, the textile producers also are 
urging Congress, the Tariff Commission, and 
the State Department to push for import 
restrictions. 

The farm chief announced his Department 
is going to start studies of the effect of dairy 
price supports on consumption and produc- 
tion; how the whole party concept is work- 
ing and what, if anything, can be done to 
step up consumption of livestock products, 

Mr. Benson said his Department will re- 
port on these subjects when its Agricultural 
Advisory Commission, made up of non-Gov- 
ernment farm experts, meets again in Sep- 
tember. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that the yeas and nays 
have been ordered on the Johnston 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHnston] for himself and 
other Senators to the committee amend- 
ment. 

All time having expired, the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. LAIRD] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “Yea” and the Senator 
from Tennessee would vote “Nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
LCHAVxZ] and the Senators from West 
Virginia [Mr. Larrp and Mr. NEELY] 
would each vote “Yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate for the purpose of attending the In- 
diana Republican State convention. 

The Senator from Indiana IMr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Bible Humphreys, Payne 
Bricker Ky. Purtell 
Bridges £ ussell 
Bush Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Clements Kennedy Scott 
Cotton Kerr Smathers 
Eastland Malone Sparkman 
Ervin McCarthy Stennis 
Frear ellan Welker 
G Millikin Wofford 
Goldwater Morse Young 
Green O'Mahoney 
tore 
NAYS—52 
Aiken Flanders Mansfield 
Allott Fulbright Martin, Iowa 
Anderson Gore rtin, 
Barrett Hayden McNamara 
Beall gs Monroney 
Bender Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bennett Holland Murray 
Butler Hruska Neuberger 
Byrd Humphrey, Potter 
Carlson Minn. Robertson 
Case, N. J. kson hoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Kuchel Symington 
Douglas Langer ye 
Le Watkins 
Dworshak Long iiliams 
Ellender Magnuson 
. NOT VOTING—8 
Capehart Jenner Neely 
Chavez Kefauver Wiley 
Daniel Laird 
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- So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina (for him- 
self and other Senators) to the commit- 
tee amendment was rejected. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
FRIDAY 


Mr. McCARTHY obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder if the Senator will yield 
to me for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to do 
so. I hope it will not be taken from my 
time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It will only 
take 30 seconds. I shall yield time to the 
Senator if he needs it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate concludes its busi- 
ness today it stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR ON 
MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the completion of morning business on 
Monday there be a call of the unobjected 
to measures on the calendar beginning at 
the point where the last calendar call 
concluded. In addition, pursuant to or- 
ders entered at the last calendar call, 
there will be included in the call on Mon- 
day Calendar No. 2232, S. 2691, and Cal- 
endar No. 2249, H. R. 6888. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to me again for a moment? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are 16 amendments at the 
desk. It is the plan of the leadership to 
have the Senate remain in session until 
at least 10 o’clock this evening. I make 
that announcement so that Senators 
may be on notice that votes will be taken 
throughout the evening. I thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin for yielding to 


me. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I send to the desk 
an amendment, and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated, for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 29, 
line 17, it is proposed to strike out the 
words “expiration of ninety days follow- 
ing the”, 

On page 29, line 18, beginning with 
the comma, it is proposed to strike down 
through the word “Act” in line 25. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Did the Senator 
from New Hampshire desire me to yield 
to him? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Wisconsin will yield, I send 
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to the desk an amendment, and ask to 
have it printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bruces] 
will be received and printed, and will lie 
on the table. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartiuy] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Smee which I have sent to the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
ec time does the Senator yield him- 
se 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall yield to my- 
self all of the time allotted to me, unless 
some other Senator wants a part of that 
time, in which event I shall relinquish 
some of my time. 

Mr. President, very simply stated, this 
amendment provides that no aid shall 
be given to Yugoslavia under the Mutual 
Assistance Act. That includes cutting 
off funds of $30 million which have not 
been committed and which are now 
available to Yugoslavia. 

Mr. President, yesterday on this floor, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brees} delivered 
a moving and eloquent address on “The 
Moral Crisis in American Foreign Pol- 
2 The Senator from New Hampshire 
said: 

In the conduct of our foreign affairs, I am 
driven to conclude we have lost the compass 
of moral principle. More and more we oper- 
ate in gray areas. Somewhere between good 
and evil. * * * If the present drift to cyni- 
cal grayness, where once we knew the differ- 
ence between black and white, is not arrested 
and reversed, we shall lose our ability to 
defend ourselves, 


This afternoon, I desire to discuss a 
situation that illustrates the Senator’s 
thesis. There is no more vivid way of 
portraying the amoral character of our 
foreign policy than by a sober and dis- 
passionate consideration of our policy 
toward Communist Yugoslavia. 

But moral issues are not the only ones 
involved here. A policy of constructing 
the military machine and subsidizing the 
economy of a Communist dictatorship 
that has declared itself to be an implac- 
able foe of our way of life is, to be sure, an 
outrage against the most fundamental 
concepts of right and wrong, but beyond 
that, it presents a grave threat to the 
security of the United States. 

In the past 5 years the United States 
has poured into Communist Yugoslavia 
$946 million in military and economic 
assistance. We have rationalized that 
policy of subsidizing Communist tyranny 
by telling ourselves that there was a 
chance that this particular Communist 
nation could be permanently separated 
from the power bloc dominated by the 
Soviet Union. Let us assume, for pur- 
poses of the argument, that our past pol- 
icy was justified as a matter of hard- 
headed power politics. The point Imake 
today is that that rationalization is no 
longer available to us. And since it is no 
longer available to us, continuation of aid 
to Yugoslavia is a crime against morality. 

There is, of course, always the strong- 
est kind of presumption— based on our 
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knowledge of Communist teaching and 
Communist practice—that two Commu- 
nist nations will fight on the same side in 
the battle between communism and free- 
dom. This means that in order to re- 
sponsibly pursue the hope that two Com- 
munist nations—such as Yugoslavia and 
Russia—will not end up side by side, we 
must have positive and cogent evidence 
that those two countries present an ex- 
ception to the rule. 

I contend that every item of evidence 
available to us points directly the other 
way; every item of evidence suggests 
that those two nations, Communist Rus- 
sia and Communist Yugoslavia, mean to 
stand side by side to the very end, and 
that, as Zhukov said, “If war ever comes, 
Yugoslavia and Russia will be found 
fighting on the same side.” 

I invite any member of this body to 
bring to the Senate’s attention a single 
item of evidence that suggests the con- 
trary. And if such evidence is not forth- 
coming, I hold that voting further aid 
for Yugoslavia is absolutely incompatible 
with our solemn duty as United States 
Senators to look after the safety and 
welfare of our country. 

Mr. President, what is the evidence 
that supports the presumption that these 
two Communist nations are like any 
other Communist nations—that they are 
helibent for world revolution, and mean 
to work together toward the Communist 
objective of conquering the world? 

In 1948, Marshal Tito withdrew from 
the Comintern and entered into a period 
of strained relations with the Soviet 
Union. I shall assume, for the purposes 
of this debate, that a genuine quarrel 
ensued, although I am not convinced 
that it may not have been fundamentally 
a hoax to deceive the West. The reason 
for this alleged quarrel—as both the 
Yugoslavs and Russians have told us a 
thousand times since—was that Tito dis- 
agreed with Stalin as to the best method 
of promoting world communism. Tito 
at no time denied that he was a Com- 
munist; at no time did he deny that 
Communist domination of the world 
was his objective as well as Stalin’s; 
at no time did Tito’s government deviate 
from the principal tenets of what is 
known as Marxism-Leninism. There- 
fore, from the very nature of things— 
from the very nature of the quarrel as 
defined by the participants—the breach 
between Tito and the Kremlin was one 
that could be healed: It could and it 
would be healed when the two dictator- 
ships once again agreed on the best 
method of promoting the world Com- 
munist revolution. Concretely, it could 
and would be healed when the Soviet 
Union agreed to permit other Communist 
nations a certain amount of autonomy in 
the conduct of their internal affairs. 

Mr. President, I yielded myself 30 min- 
utes. Inasmuch as I understand that 
other Senators wish to speak, I shall 
change that, and shall yield myself only 
25 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin may proceed ac- 
cordingly. E 

Mr. McCARTHY. But, Mr. President, 
we must be very clear about this: The 
issue between Tito and Stalin was not 
whether governments should be Com- 
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munist governments; it was not whether 
they should be despotic governments; it 
was not whether they should be govern- 
ments dedicated to the overthrow of 
Western civilization. On all of these 


things they were in agreement. The 


point of disagreement—and I think Iam 
not guilty of oversimplification—was 
whether Yugoslavia’s Government should 
be controlled by Yugoslav Communists 
or from the Kremlin, as is the case in 
other satellite nations. 

After the death of Stalin in the spring 
of 1953, the Soviet Union began a cam- 
paign to persuade Tito that the Kremlin 
had come around to Tito’s position on 
the question that allegedly separated the 
two governments. Whether the Soviet 
Union has really changed its views about 
having indigenous Communists run the 
internal affairs of a Communist country 
is quite beside the point. The point is 
that Tito has taken up the Kremlin’s 
overtures and has declared that he is 
now satisfied that whatever separated 
the two countries is something of the 
past. 

The rapprochement between Russia 
and Yugoslavia has been under way, as I 
have said, since 1953. The preparations 
for the final joining of hands were made 
last spring, when Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin visited Belgrade. The alliance 
was finally sealed 3 weeks ago, when 
Tito made a state visit to Moscow. 

What Tito said on his arrival in Mos- 
cow was well publicized; but in the light 
of our Government’s position that we 
must continue aid to Yugoslavia, I can 
only conclude that a vast number of 
people, at least in the executive branch 
of our Government, did not read the 
newspapers. Therefore, it will be well 
to set down here, for the record, Tito’s 
formal declaration of an alliance with 
the Soviet Union. Mr. President, I 
doubt that the case for cutting off Ameri- 
can aid to Yugoslavia could be put more 
forcefully or more compellingly than 
Marshal Tito put it on that occasion. 

Referring to the temporary break be- 
tween Russia and Yugoslavia, Tito said: 

We were greatly pained, but we believed 
that the time would come when everything 
separating us would be overcome and when 
our friendship would receive a new and still 
more firm foundation. This time has come, 
thanks to the Leninist policy of the Gov- 
ernment and the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

The arrival of Comrades Khrushchev, Bul- 
ganin, Mikoyan and others in Belgrade, the 
talks with them, the declaration which was 
drawn up on that occasion, and afterward 
the courageous and farsighted foreign policy 
of the collective leadership of the Soviet 
Union are, in my profound conviction, a 
guarantee that nothing of the kind will ever 
happen again— 


Mr. President, I call particular atten- 
tion to this— 


between the two countries marching along 
the path of Marx, Engels and Lenin. 


And at the end of his speech, Tito 
cried: 

Long live the Soviet Union. Long live the 
friendship between the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia. 


Mr. President, I think that two state- 
ments made by Tito are especially signif- 
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icant; I refer to his statement that the 
Leninist policy of the Soviet Union was 
one of the things which healed the 
breach, and his statement that both 
Soviet Russia and Yugoslavia are 
“marching along the path of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin.” 

Mr. President, during my years of in- 


-vestigation of the Communist conspira- 


cy, I have found that, unfortunately, a 
vast number of persons—including a 
sizable number of Senators, unfortunate- 
ly—do not fully understand what is 
meant by Marxism-Leninism. For the 
record, I should like to state, once and 
for all, a brief history of that matter. 

In 1848, Karl Marx wrote the Com- 
munist manifesto. At that time, of 
course, he said the whole world had to 
be communized. But he said that in 
England and in the United States a dif- 
ferent situation existed; he said there it 
would be possible for them to com- 
munize without the necessity of having a 
bloody revolution, but that in the rest of 
the world there would have to be such a 
revolution. That was in 1848. 

In 1914, Lenin revised the Communist 
manifesto. At that time Lenin said, in 
effect, that Marx was correct as to the 
situation in 1848, but that times had 
changed, and that it would be necessary 
to have a revolution in both England 
and in the United States. So that is 
what is meant by Marxism-Leninism. 
It is Marx’s manifesto, corrected by 
Lenin, when he said there must be a 
bloody revolution in the United States. 

In 1947 Stalin reaffirmed Leninism; 
and Tito did so on June 2. So when 
Tito says that it is the Leninism of 
the Soviet Republic that caused them 
to get together and go marching along 
the path of Lenin, he knows what it 
means. One of the things he was say- 
ing—and he knows what Leninism is— 
is, “I believe in Leninism,“ which advo- 
cates a bloody revolution in the United 
States and in England. 

Mr. President, may I ask how much 
time I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has used 15 minutes. 


EXPLAIN MARXISM-LENINISM 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
when Tito proclaims that Russia and 
Yugoslavia are now marching together 
“along the path of Marx, Engels and 


Lenin“, he is proclaiming that Russia 


and Yugoslavia are marching together 
toward their joint goal of destroying 
the United States. No one today can 
deny that the “path of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin” is a path that leads to Com- 
munist conquest of the world and the 
overthrow of our free, capitalistic so- 
ciety. This is freely conceded even by 
the Soviet leaders who are peddling the 
current Communist coexistence line. 
Even the most conciliatory remarks in 
recent months by Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin have included a reminder that, 
whether by forcible revolution or other- 
wise, the Communists mean to rule the 
world. 

But putting aside Communist coex- 
istence propaganda, I would point out 
again that a cardinal principle of Len- 
inism—which Tito professes to be fol- 
lowing—is that the Communist world 
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must bring about a bloody revolution in 
the United States. 

So much for what Tito says are the 
intentions of the Yugoslav Government. 
In the area of action, everything Tito's 
government has done fully corrobo- 
rates what he says Yugoslavia intends to 
do. Yugoslavian foreign policy, as Tito 
himself boasted in Moscow, has con- 
sistently supported the Soviet Union on 
every point on which the Soviet Union 
and the free world are in disagreement, 
The Senate is well aware, for example, 
of the efforts of Tito to scuttle our de- 
fense system during his recent trip to the 
Far East. 

Our policy of aiding Yugoslavia in 
hopes of making Tito an ally of the West 
has been a catastrophic failure. Our 
aid has been bestowed in great abun- 
dance in the past and our reward has 
been the emergence of a firm, unequivo- 
cal alliance between Yugoslavia and 
Soviet Russia. 

Mr. President, I wish now to turn to 
the arguments put forth by those who 
believe that the aid to Yugoslavia should 
be continued. But before doing so, I 
shall call to the Senate’s attention a dis- 
turbing chronology of events. 

On Saturday, June 2, Communist 
Yugoslavia made its definite declaration 
of solidarity with Communist Russia. 

On Tuesday, June 5, I introduced 
S. 4001 calling for the immediate cessa- 
tion of previously appropriated aid to 
Yugoslavia. 

On Wednesday, June 6, Marshal Tito 
stated in Moscow that he thought the 
McCarthy bill was unimportant. The 
question of whether this statement was 
only bravado, or reflected the smug con- 
fidence of a man who had somehow been 
assured, perhaps by the American State 
Department, that the United States 
Government had no intention of cutting 
off Yugoslav aid, I leave for the Senate 
to decide. 

On the same day, June 6, President 
Eisenhower in his news conference stated 
that our Yugoslav policy would have to 
be reevaluated. 

Two days later, on June 8, the Presi- 
dent was stricken with his current afflic- 
tion and taken to the hospital. 

Let me say in passing that I certainly 
hope the President will recover fully in 
the very near future. 

Then, finally, on June 13 the Secre- 
tary of State wrote a letter to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations explaining 
why the State Department “vigorously 
opposed” cutting off aid to Yugoslavia. 
This letter is, in every possible sense, an 
astounding document and I shall refer 
to it in some detail in a moment. But 
the thing about the letter I want to men- 
tion now is that it nowhere even re- 
motely suggests that our policy has un- 
dergone the “reevaluation” which the 
President promised. It is clear on the 
face of the letter that United States 
policy has not been reconsidered in the 
light of Marshal Tito’s statement; the 
argument Mr. Dulles gives for support- 
ing continued aid to Yugoslavia, as he 
says, is the result of a study of United 
States policy toward Yugoslavia that 
took place “within the past 6 months.” 

I think it is important for the Senate 
to know that the administration’s views, 
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as expressed by the Secretary of State 
and others, do not represent a fresh ap- 
praisal of the situation. And this, despite 
the fact that the President thought our 
policy should be “reevaluated.” The 
minority leader of the Senate IMr. 
KNOWLAND] said he believed the policy 
should be reevaluated; the head of the 
Republican policy committee [Mr. 
Bripces] said the same thing, as have 
many others. One of the questions that 
concerns me is why this promised “re- 
evaluation” was evidently called off by 
the State Department after the Presi- 
dent was stricken and unable personally 
to enforce his declared policies. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, my 
time will run out before I can complete 
this prepared statement. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may skip portions 
of it, and that it may be printed in the 
Recorp in toto, as though delivered on 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Curtis in the chair). The Chair must 
inform the Senator that unanimous con- 
sent cannot be granted. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Be that as it may, let 
us now consider what the administration 
has told us about its reasons for con- 
tinuing aid to Yugoslavia. The long and 
the short of the administration’s posi- 
tion is, as Secretary Dulles put it to the 
Foreign Relations Committee the other 
day, that we must not “drive the Yugo- 
slavs into the Russian camp.” This is 
regarded as one of the most extraordi- 
nary statements ever uttered by a re- 
sponsible Government official. Such a 
statement blithely ignores what Tito said 
in Moscow this last month and what he 
has been doing this last year, and treats 
his acts and statements as though they 
never occurred. 

What sense does it make to say that 
we must not drive Tito into the Russian 
camp when all of the evidence tells us 
that Tito is already as far into the Rus- 
sian camp as he can get? 

These arguments of Mr. Dulles were 
unusual, but the same argument was 
expressed by Secretary of Defense 
Wilson before an executive session of the 
Appropriations Committee. I hasten to 
add that ordinarily, of course, I would 
not refer in public to executive session 
testimony. However, in this case Secre- 
tary Wilson released to the press an al- 
leged copy of his remarks before this 
executive session. Therefore I believe he 
waived any right to have what he actu- 
ally said held in confidence. 

I might say that when they testified, 
neither Mr. Dulles nor Mr. Hollister re- 
leased a prepared statement; therefore 
I do not feel at liberty to discuss the testi- 
mony which they gave before the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I assure the 
Senate that there is nothing in the 2 or 3 
paragraphs I am going to quote that in 
any way affects our security. It is not 
security information at all; it is simply 
an opinion of Mr. Wilson’s. Still, I think 
it is terribly important that the Ameri- 
can people know what the opinions of 
our Secretary of Defense are with re- 
spect to the Yugoslav controversy. I 
am sure they will be as shocked as I was 
on learning about the kind of thinking 
upon which some of our major foreign 
policy decisions are predicated. 
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I asked Mr. Wilson this: 


Mr. Secretary, do you favor military aid 
to Yugoslavia? 


Here is Secretary Wilson’s answer: 

The Yugoslavia situation is a very delicate 
one. The amount of aid to Yugoslavia is 
being reduced. The break of Tito with the 
Communist group in Moscow was an im- 
portant thing. There is a difference of opin- 
ion about what is going to finally come out 
of it, whether he is going to go back with 
the Moscow business or not. We have made 
quite a big bet that he was not. I do not 
think that we should call the game right 
now. I think we ought to study it very 
carefully, which is being done. 


Mind you, Mr. President, this state- 
ment was made only last week. Mr. Wil- 
son says that there is a difference of 
opinion about whether Tito “is going to 
go back with the Moscow business.” I 
wonder if the Secretary of Defense reads 
the newspapers. I wonder if he has read 
the accounts of Marshal Tito’s statement 
in Moscow when he said, referring to the 
1948 split between Russia and Yugo- 
slavia, that— 


Nothing of the kind will ever happen again 
between the two countries marching along 
the path of Marx, Engels, and Lenin * * * 
Long live the Soviet Union. Long live the 
friendship between the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia, 


I wonder when Mr. Wilson will find out 
that Tito has already gone back to the 
“Moscow business’—and that he has 
done it with a deliberate propaganda 
flourish that is frighteningly informative 
to all but those who bury their heads in 
the sand. 

We have indeed, as Mr. Wilson says, 
made “quite a big bet that Tito will not 
go back to Moscow.” Unfortunately, this 
was a bad bet. Why, Mr. President, 
should we go on throwing good money 
after bad? 

The remainder of Secretary Wilson’s 
answer to my question is even more 
astounding: 


It is quite important and very important 
from my point of view if the Communist 
business did break down so that it was not 
all dominated out of Moscow and [so that] 
the different countries did the best they 
could with their own people in their type of 
government, whether it is socialistic or capi- 
talistic in our terms, or whether temporarily 
they run some kind of a Communist regime. 
We cannot exactly try to police the whole 
world, and to some degree we have to put up 
with what they do. Some of them are very 
delicate and difficult positions and getting 
out of the old colonialism of the past into 
some new and proper, from our point of view, 
type of society, somewhat on our pattern. 


In effect, Mr. President, Secretary Wil- 
son is telling us that we should not dis- 
criminate in our foreign aid program 
against Communist nations. 

It is absolutely incomprehensible to 
me, Mr. President, how Mr. Wilson—in 
the teeth of everything we know about 
the world Communist movement, and in 
the teeth of all of the publicly recorded 
evidence concerning Tito’s conduct—can 
imply that there is a reasonable chance 
that Tito’s government may evolve into a 
government “somewhat on our pattern.” 

Ican only conclude, Mr. President, that 
the reasons the administration gives for 
its Yugoslav policy are even more fantas- 
tic than the policy itself, 
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Let me now turn to the letter Mr. 
Dulles sent to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, which purports to explain the 
administration's position in more detail. 

After conceding that there are “tend- 
encies in Yugoslavia toward rapproche- 
ment with the Soviet Union,” Mr. Dulles 
states that— 

None of this obscures the fact * * * that 
decisions on Yugoslav Government problems 
and policies are being made in Belgrade and 
not in Moscow. To be sure, many of these 
decisions in the foreign policy field do not 
correspond with our own. * * * Yet there 
has been no credible evidence that President 
Tito wishes or is ever going to enter into a 
subservient status vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 


Let us assume that this opinion of Mr. 
Dulles is correct. Let us assume that he 
is right that Yugoslavia is not a satellite 
of our enemy, but merely an ally of our 
enemy. Does this strike the Members 
of this body as a good reason for build- 
ing up the economy and the military ma- 
chine of Yugoslavia? 

Precisely the same argument could 
have been made during the Second 
World War in favor of giving American 
aid to Japan on the grounds that Ja- 
pan, though allied with Nazi Germany, 
was not subservient to Nazi Germany. 
But anyone who would have made such 
a statement at that time would have 
been hooted out of town; and if the Sec- 
retary of State had made it, he would 
have, I trust, been summarily dismissed 
from his office. 

What is the difference between that 
case and the one confronting us today? 
Surely everyone recognizes that we are 
in a war situation with the Communist 
world today. How can our Secretary of 
State recommend that we give financial 
assistance to one of our enemies? The 
war is a cold war today; but in all of the 
crucial diplomatic battles, Yugoslavia is 
alined with the Soviet Union. And if the 
war should become a hot one, we have 
it on the word of Marshal Zhukov that 
the Soviet Union will march shoulder to 
shoulder with Yugoslavia, I am sure 
that if American boys ever fall victims to 
Yugoslav bullets, they will not be able 
to derive much consolation from the fact 
that the bullets were fired by a Soviet 
ally instead of by a Soviet satellite. 

To be sure, there is always the possi- 
bility that Yugoslavia will renounce its 
present alliance with the Soviet Union 
before a hot war begins. But it is also 
possible that Communist Poland will 
break off from Moscow, even as Tito 
once did. Does this mean that we 
should start sending military supplies 
to Communist Poland? It is also theo- 
retically possible that Russia herself will 
overthrow the Communist tyranny. But 
does this mean that we should begin 
sending military supplies to the Soviet 
Government? The point here is that we 
cannot base our foreign policy on an 
extremely remote possibility. We have 
every reason to expect that Yugoslavia 
will be an enemy of the United States 
for as long as we can see into the future. 
No responsible statesman can, under 
those circumstances, advocate that we 
build up Yugoslavia’s military might. 

Let me now go on to the next sen- 
tence of this incredible letter by Mr. 
Dulles. He states that “without the al- 
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ternative availability of American as- 
sistance,” dire economic necessity may 
force Tito to become overly dependent 
on the U. S. S. R. Dulles goes on to say 
that “the Yugoslav portion of the pend- 
ing mutual-security legislation is de- 
signed to contribute toward preventing 
that situation from arising.” 

Now, why in the world, Mr. President, 
should we want to prevent that situa- 
tion from arising? Will it be bad for 
the United States if Communist Yugo- 
slavia faces dire economic necessity and 
is forced to become dependent on the 
Soviet Union? If Yugoslavia will face 
dire economic necessity as the result 
of cutting off American aid, so much 
the worse for Yugoslavia. If this makes 
Yugoslavia more dependent on Soviet 
Russia for economic assistance, so much 
the worse for Soviet Russia, which will 
then have to expend a greater portion 
of her economic wealth in order to keep 
Yugoslavia a going concern. Actually, 
the State Department is advocating that 
we indirectly help Communist Russia by 
taking the burden of Yugoslavia off her 
hands. 

I sometimes think, Mr. President, that 
the State Department forgets whose side 
itison. If Yugoslavia is politically com- 
mitted to an alliance with the Soviet 
Union, as it is, what does the United 
States stand to lose by the fact that 
Yugoslavia becomes economically de- 
pendent on Russia? Over and over 
again State Department documents, 
such as Mr. Dulles’ letter, give the im- 
pression that it is a great triumph for 
the United States that we are permitted 
to furnish financial assistance to a for- 
eign country. It does not seem to much 
care how the funds are used; it is only 
interested in beating out any rival 
financier, 

This same argument is stated even 
more blatantly and thus more absurdly 
in a letter addressed to the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee by the 
Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, Mr. John B. Hol- 
lister: 

If at this critical juncture— 


Mr. Hollister argues— 


the United States were to end these pro- 
grams of assistance, Yugoslavia would be 
forced to seek further Soviet assistance, at 
whatever terms it could get, to meet urgent 
needs. Hollister goes on to say that “Despite 
some improvement made possible by United 
States assistance, the Yugoslav economy con- 
tinues to be weak, particularly with respect 
to food supplies. For these supplies, Yugo- 
slavia will be dependent on essential sources 
for years to come. The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment would find it difficult to maintain an 
independent approach if forced to rely pri- 
marily on the Soviet bloc sources for essen- 
tial food and raw material supplies. 


Once again, Mr. President, who bene- 
fits if the Yugoslav economy continues 
to be weak—the free world or the Com- 
munist world? Who benefits if Ameri- 
can dollars are used to make the Yugo- 
slav economy strong—the free world or 
the Communist world? Who loses if the 
Soviet Union is forced to divert its own 
food and raw material supplies to Yugo- 
slavia—the free world or the Communist 
world? And why, Mr. President, why do 
American officials continue to remind us 
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that it will be difficult for Yugoslavia “to 
maintain an independent approach” 
without American aid—when the fact 
of the matter is that Yugoslavia’s dicta- 
tor has already publicly alined his re- 
gime with the Soviet Union? 

Finally, Mr. Hollister says that 
America’s “substantial investment—in 
Yugoslavia—made over the past several 
years should not be lost for the want of 
continued assistance.” All of this would 
be very well if it were not for the fact 
that we have already lost our “substan- 
tial investment.” That happened when 
Marshal Tito turned his back on the 
West and embraced the Soviet Union. 
Both of these letters from the adminis- 
tration blithely ignore the event that 
occurred in Moscow on June 2, as though 
it had never occurred. 

Let us weigh the Dulles-Hollister-Wil- 
son argument by means of an analogy. 
The Republic of China, now exiled on 
Formosa, is probably as firmly allied to 
the United States as Yugoslavia is to 
Russia. Now is it conceivable that the 
Soviet leaders in the Kremlin would de- 
cide to send military equipment to 
Chiang Kai-shek on the grounds that 
Nationalist China would otherwise be- 
come “overly dependent” on the United 
States? Chiang probably would accept 
the aid—he, like Tito, needs all the guns 
he can get—but he would keep on being 
an ally of the United States. None of 
this, of course, is going to happen be- 
cause the Russian leaders are not that 
stupid. But what perverse strain runs 
through our Government, Mr. President, 
that makes us so determined to build up 
our enemies? 

The next argument Mr. Dulles employs 
to support his position is even more 
fantastic. 


It is evident— 


Mr. Dulles states— 
that the state of United States-Yugoslav 
relations has important implications for 
Eastern as well as Western Europe. 


So far so good. But then Mr. Dulles 
observes that— 

It may well be useful for [the satellite 
countries] to know that the United States 
is holding to its record of assisting nations 
such as Yugoslavia which make efforts to 
assert and preserve their independence. 


Dulles later elaborated on this thought 
and said that our policy toward Yugo- 
slavia will teach the satellites that Tito- 
ism pays off and is thus our main weapon 
for disrupting the Communist empire. 

May I suggest, Mr. President, that we 
will have taught the Eastern European 
countries a slightly different lesson from 
the one Mr. Dulles describes? We will 
have taught them that a nation can de- 
clare itself to be an eternal ally of the 
Soviet Union and expect to receive as a 
reward millions of dollars annually in 
American aid. Indeed, it is not too im- 
probable that the Soviet Union will 
direct all of the satellite countries to pre- 
tend that they are “independent,” so 
as to qualify for American aid. 

We might also consider, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the effect of our continuing aid to 
Yugoslavia on the so-called “neutral” 
countries in Southeast Asia. The State 
Department and the ICA repeatedly tell 
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us that American aid to these areas is 
designed to prevent India, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, and the rest, from joining up with 
the Soviet bloc. If we continue aid to 
Yugoslavia we will have advertised the 
fact, as conspicuously as it is possible 
to advertise it, that joining up with the 
Soviet bloc is no hindrance to receiving 
American aid. How can we expect our 
foreign-aid program to keep the neutral- 
ists out of the enemy camp when we let 
it be known that American aid is avail- 
able to friend and foe alike? 

It is time, Mr. President, to inject some 
sense into our foreign policy, and a pol- 
icy of building up the war machine of 
the avowed enemies of our way of life 
surely makes no sense. If the admin- 
istration insists on pursuing such poli- 
cies, then it is the duty of Congress to 
step in and restore sanity. 

It is for this reason that I have intro- 
duced an amendment to the mutual se- 
curity bill which will have the effect of 
preventing any of the funds authorized 
by the act from being given to Yugo- 
slavia. 

And let me add this, Mr. President: It 
is imperative that we infuse our foreign 
policy with some of the moral sternness 
called for yesterday by the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire. A policy 
of helping a Communist dictator subju- 
gate millions of human beings is wrong— 
and no amount of rationalization can 
ever make it right. Let us prove to the 
world that we in America understand 
the difference between right and wrong 
and that we are determined to make 
our foreign policy reflect our moral 
values. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. 
more minute. 

Mr. President, I have learned that the 
very able Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. BripcEs] has submitted an amend- 
ment which will accomplish the same 
purpose that my amendment would 
bring about. He has been working on 
this subject for a long time. I should 
dislike to have both amendments con- 
sidered at the same time. I discussed 
the matter with the Senator from New 
Hampshire and I suggested to him and 
he has agreed that I withdraw my 
amendment and obtain unanimous con- 
sent to be a cosponsor with him of his 
amendment. 

However, I do not wish, by withdraw- 
ing my amendment, to deny any Senator 
who wishes to speak in opposition to the 
amendment time necessary to do so. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment, in favor of the 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], but 
that any Senator who is in opposition 
to my amendment, even though my 
amendment has en withdrawn, may 
have 30 minutes to speak in opposition 
to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cur- 
Tis in the chair). The Senator from Wis- 
consin has the right to withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Again, I do not wish 
to deny anyone the right to speak in 
opposition to the amendment. 


I yield: myself 1 
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The -PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment for myself and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 29, 
beginning with the comma in line 18, it is 
proposed to strike out down through the 
word “Act” in line 25. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do 
not believe the Senator from Wisconsin 
can yield to another Senator his re- 
maining time on an amendment which 
he has withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has recognized the Senator from 
New Hampshire in his own right. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Are 
we to understand that there will be 30 
additional minutes on the pending 
amendment, which is offered in lieu of 
the amendment submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, and that therefore 
there will be an hour of debate available 
in favor of the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be treated as a separate 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. 
Therefore there will be an additional 30 
minutes available? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Does 
that mean that those who are in oppo- 
sition to the amendment will have 1 hour 
to speak on it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is not correct. The amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin has been 
withdrawn. The amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire will be 
treated as a new and different amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, with the withdrawal of the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, there may be those of us who 
would like to express opposition to that 
particular amendment, on the basis of 
the time that was utilized in speaking in 
support of the amendment. In other 
words, a total of an hour’s time will be 
available on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, but only a half hour will be avail- 
able in opposition? Is that what we are 
to understand? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not correct to 
say that if the opponents of the amend- 
ment feel that they wish to speak for 
more than a half hour, they may move 
to strike out a part of the amendment 
and in that way gain additional time? 
Of course that would furnish additional 
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time on the other side also. However, 
I do not believe they would be foreclosed 
from using such time as they would feel 
necessary to use in order to express their 
views. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say that the 
Senator from Minnesota makes a very 
good point. For that reason I said that 
if any Senator wished to speak in oppo- 
sition to my amendment, I would be glad 
to withhold the withdrawal of my 
amendment until such time as the op- 
position had used its half hour to speak 
in opposition to it. If the Senator from 
Minnesota desires time on my amend- 
ment, I shall be glad to ask unanimous 
consent to withhold the withdrawal of 
my amendment until after the Senator 
has spoken. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My inquiry is di- 
rected to the procedure. It is not my 
intention to utilize time in opposition 
to the amendment. I feel, however, that 
we may be establishing a practice under 
a unanimous-consent agreement which 
may alter the time schedule in an un- 
favorable manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has ruled that the pending amend- 
ment is a different amendment. The 
delegation of time starts anew. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to ask 
one question of the Senator from Min- 
nesota. Does he wish me to ask unani- 
mous consent that I withdraw, so to 
speak, by withdrawal of my amendment 
so as to give Senators in opposition an 
opportunity to discuss the amendment? 
If he does, I shall be glad to ask such 
unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair states that the time for debate 
is under control. The Senator from 
Wisconsin will have to get unanimous 
consent to speak at this time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The only purpose 
I had in making this inquiry was to es- 
tablish the rules, so to speak, of the 
Senate, so far as they relate to this par- 
ticular proceeding. I wished to be sure 
that we would not act on an amendment 
on a 2 to 1 basis so far as time was con- 
cerned. I understand that those who 
are in opposition to the amendment are 
not asking for additional time. I wish 
to make it crystal clear that if we are to 
proceed on a 2 to 1 basis, we may find 
it necessary to object to future unani- 
mous-consent requests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to state that any Senator 
may, without unanimous consent, with- 
draw his amendment, if the Senate has 
taken no action on it. Then the Senate 
proceeds to the consideration of a new 
amendment. That is what was done in 
this case. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr, President, in offering the amend- 
ment I do so with the purpose of bring- 
ing to a close a sorry chapter in our 
program of foreign aid and our foreign 
policy. To those who wish to call our 
flirtation with Tito an experiment or a 
calculated risk, I say let us write it off 
as an experiment that did not pay off. 

Let me review briefly the situation 
which has led up to the present state 
of affairs. After World War II, despite 
the well-documented evidence of the 
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aid which Mihailovich and his followers 
had given to our downed fiyers in Yugo- 
slavia, we nevertheless supported Tito 
in the struggle for power in that country 
because it appeared to those making the 
policy decisions that he had the stronger 
following. We all know that the result 
was the liquidation of Mihailovich and 
many of his followers and the emergence 
of Tito and his completely Communist 
regime. 

Tito’s only claim to fame, and indeed 
his only claim to our foreign aid bounty, 
was the fact that for reasons best known 
to himself he appeared to defy the Krem- 
lin line and followed his own independ- 
ent course, Communist as it was. It 
was his bid for a place in the sun and 
we helped to build that place for him 
by making him the darling of our for- 
eign policy. For the size of Tito’s coun- 
try and its military potential we were 
really lavish. We have given him ap- 
proximately $1 billion of aid of various 
types. 

Mr. President, we have sent more than 
a billion dollars—that is a thousand 
million dollars—on various types of aid 
to Yugoslavia and Mr. Tito. 

The justification for this was that 
he was the key by which we might un- 
lock some of the other imprisoned satel- 
lite countries because they would be en- 
couraged to likewise defy the Kremlin 
when they saw that he could do so with 
impunity. We also thought that regard- 
less of his ideology we effectively con- 
trolled his military potential because it 
was equipped with our hardware. 

Whatever small validity these justifi- 
cations may have had in the past they 
certainly have none whatsoever today. 
Tito swaggered and blustered like a 
junior Hitler, junior Mussolini, and a 
junior Stalin, deliberately showing his 
neighbors in that part of the world that 
he could call the tune for us to dance any 
time he wanted to. Even though gob- 
bling up all the aid that we would give 
him he deliberately refused to allow us 
the inspection of the end use of that aid, 
a course no one else dared to follow, 
and we let him get away with it until 
the Senate provision of last year, that 
any further aid would be based on his 
observance of all the terms as other na- 
tions did. 

With his present demonstrated eager- 
ness to jump into bed with Khrushchev 
and Bulganin and the pledges of undying 
comradeship and cooperation in every 
sense that he has made to these two new 
Kremlin masters, it would seem that he 
at last came home to roost. Certainly 
those who use the argument that he was 
valuable to us because he defied the 
Kremlin must admit that he could now 
be equally valuable to the Kremlin for 
having defied us, particularly if we con- 
tinue to bestow aid upon him in the light 
of his newly announced course. 

I have contended for many years that 
our foreign aid program must be put 
on a more selective basis for the sake of 
greater security of the country and for 
the sake of lessened burden to our tax- 
payers. I am proud of the part I took 
toward that end in cutting aid to Yugo- 
slavia last year and I shall be even more 
proud if this amendment that I have 
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introduced passes today to the end that 
aid to Yugoslavia is discontinued. 

Mr. President, this is not the first time 
I have called attention to the dangers 
in aid to Yugoslavia. 

What have we got in exchange for 
the billion dollars we have given Tito? 
We have bolstered him up when Stalin 
tried to crush him. We equipped his 
army. I ask again, what did we get? 
I'll tell you what we got, we got a state- 
ment from Marshal Khrushchev that 
Tito, henceforth, would fight shoulder 
to shoulder with Russia. Tito was only 
too happy to confirm this. We get an 
official joint statement during Tito’s visit 
to the Kremlin leaders that they will 
make a stubborn effort to see that Red 
China is admitted to the United Na- 
tions. 

Are we supposed to forget that the 
United Nations voted Red China an ag- 
gressor in the Korean war and that that 
ban has never been revoked? 

What further did we get for official 
statements, as a result of Tito’s in- 
famous honeymoon in the Kremlin. 

We get an official statement that East 
and West Germany must be reunited, 
not in the democratic way by popular 
vote but by a negotiated deal presum- 
ably with the Kremlin calling the turn. 
We get an official statement that For- 
mosa must be handed over to Red China. 

America paid over a billion dollars to 
get that type of support from Tito. 

If anyone can show me why we should 
give another cent to Tito I should like 
to have him do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has expired. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
1 more minute to myself. I want to 
say that no one has greater regard for 
President Eisenhower than I; he has 
shown himself a great leader of the 
American people and the Republican 
Party but that does not preclude me 
from performing my constitutional duty 
to debate this issue. 

Mr. President, at this time I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. It appears to me that the 
item for Marshal Tito weakens the en- 
tire bill. We are asked to give approxi- 
mately $65 million in addition to the 
$600 million in military equipment we 
have already given to him. The testi- 
mony on this point should have demon- 
strated that no one expects Tito to come 
to our assistance if we should be attacked 
by Russia, nor that Tito would go to 
war against Russia if the Soviet Union 
should attack the nations in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

This $800 million program for Tito is 
apparently for no better purpose than 
to assist him to defend himself should 
Russia see fit to attack Yugoslavia. Ob- 
viously, the danger to Tito has subsided. 
Tito is safe to walk the streets of Mos- 
cow which were strewn with rose petals 
in anticipation of his arrival. 

If Tito wants additional equipment, 
why should we not sell it to him and let 
him pay for it, just as Russia expects 
pay for what it sends to Egypt? 

I recall that former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson stated that he was posi- 
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tive Tito would never under any con- 
ditions resume cordial relations with the 
Kremlin. Khrushchev and Bulganin, 
after the death of Stalin and Beria, ex- 
plained to Tito that what had happened 
was all a big mistake, that it was the 
traitor Beria and the bad man Stalin 
who were responsible for the situation. 
They made up their differences and will 
be friends forever. Under those circum- 
stances, it seems to me there is no basis 
for supplying money to Tito. 

Mr. President, I had the privilege of 
hearing the testimony of the Secretary 
of State. That testimony is not avail- 
able to the public. In my judgment, 
there is nothing whatever about it that 
should not have been placed on the rec- 
ord, because there is nothing secret 
about it. If the Secretary had said that 
certain information, not available to 
us, was the basis of the administration’s 
judgment in this matter, I would be will- 
ing to go along with such a statement. 
But, having heard the presentation, it 
seems to me we took a calculated risk in 
spending a great amount of money in 
aiding a nation which we thought would 
be of advantage to ourselves. That na- 
tion is much safer than it was to begin 
with. It is safer than we are. No one is 
strewing rose petals on the streets of 
Moscow in honor of General Twining. 

Tito is safe enough with the arms we 
have given him. He has a well-equipped 
army, and he is in position to become an 
ally, but I think the testimony will 
clearly show, if it is placed in the record, 
that no one expects him to come to our 
aid in the event we are attacked or in 
the event our allies are attacked. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I see no reason why we should con- 
tinue to aid Tito. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
ready for a vote. If the opposition 
Mr. GEORGE. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as the Senator from 
Georgia may require. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think 
I can conclude in 5 minutes. I was 
asked to yield some time to the Senator 
from Oregon and possibly some other 
Senators, 

Mr. President, what is the purpose of 
the foreign-aid program? Is it for us 
to go out on the streets and hand out 
money to friends? Is it to hand out 
money to someone we like? Is that the 
purpose of it? If that is the purpose, 
then we are quite crazy to have intro- 
duced it, supported it, and continued it 
for another moment. All we can do is 
to give some support to bring about cer- 
tain conditions which we believe will be 
in the interest of this country if and 
when we are faced with an aggressive 
movement by potential enemies. 

It is not the purpose, let me say to my 
distinguished friend from New Hamp- 
shire and to my distinguished friend 
from Wisconsin, merely to give money to 
a friend or to an enemy. That is surely 
not the program. Both of the distin- 
guished Senators who have spoken have 
said that we had already given perhaps 
a billion dollars to Tito. I think the 
actual figures are strictly confidential, 
I do not know what they are. I cer- 
tainly shall not violate any confidence by 
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stating figures which are strictly confi- 
dential. Ido not feel at liberty to do so. 

But if we have already done so, how 
will Tito repair his machines if we do 
not continue to assist him? How will 
he be able to get ammunition for Ameri- 
can guns? How will he be able to get 
spare parts for replacements? How, I 
ask? Certainly if we close the door on 
him and say that under no circum- 
stances will we let him have anything 
now to use in connection with what is 
said to be a billion dollars worth of arms 
and munitions he has obtained from 
us—— 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, I will not yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If the Senator will 
yield for 10 seconds, I merely wish to 
say that the Senator just made a state- 
ment that certain figures should not be 
revealed—and I think rightly so—be- 
cause they were disclosed in executive 
session. 

However, in answer to a question 
asked by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], Mr. Dulles said there was no 
reason why those figures should remain 
secret. Am I not correct in that state- 
ment? $ 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know what 
anyone may have said to anybody else. 
I simply know what the facts are so far 
as I am concerned, and I will not divulge 
them. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. Iwill not yield except 
for a question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The question is 
this: When General Gruenther testified 
befóre the committee on the subject of 
mutual aid, I asked him if Tito could use 
anything except American ammunition 
in American guns, and General Gruen- 
ther said he could not. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course he cannot. 
Therefore, while this proposal may sat- 
isfy our own natural hostility toward 
Tito, I say frankly it does not display 
any good sense, because Tito already has 
obtained whatever he is going to get. 
There is very little in this program for 
Tito—very little indeed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, I will not yield, 
because I am not going to say what the 
amount is. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I merely say that 
there is quite a difference between what 
is a great amount and what is a small 
amount. I feel certain the Senator did 
not want to imply that there is only 
a little in this program. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is not much in 
this program for Tito. The economic 
aid is about $30 million. It is to be used 
to buy wheat. It has got to be used by 
Tito to buy bread for his people. The 
military aid is on the same general or- 
der, so far as the bill is concerned. 
There may be some funds yet remaining 
in the pipeline, but there is not a great 
amount, 

What is the situation? We may 
naturally be very hostile toward Tito and 
his form of government. I grant that 
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we can be. But I repeat my statement: 
There is no good judgment in it. If Tito 
now has a billion dollars’ worth of our 
arms and equipment, and if he cannot 
get any spare parts for those arms and 
equipment, what will be the natural re- 
sult? He must go over to the Commu- 
nist orbit. He may be glad to wait. It 
would be only a chance that we would 
have to keep him out of that orbit and 
keep him independent. But Tito cer- 
tainly would have no choice if he now 
had to buy other arms and other equip- 
ment because he was unable to get any 
munitions, arms, or spare parts to take 
care of his investment, although it be 
a gift. So we would deliberately force 
him into the Russian orbit. 

We are not simply going around hand- 
ing out gifts to friends or foes. I do not 
care too much when a country is hon- 
estly neutral. I do not run the State 
Department, of course. But I would not 
be alarmed if I knew that a country was 
honestly neutral. I do not know that 
Tito will be neutral, but I do know that 
Tito will have nowhere else to go if we 
say to him, “Henceforth and from this 
day on you will get nothing from us. 
You cannot get any spare parts or re- 
placements from us.” He will then have 
to move into the orbit of the Soviets; 
that is all. And we ourselves will have 
been the cause of it. 

In my opinion, that is not good judg- 
ment, even if some Senators feel they 
must vote that way. I do not like Tito’s 
government or his attitude. But that 
is not the point. That is not the ques- 
tion at all. The question is, Is there an 
existing condition which is in the in- 
terest of the United States and the other 
countries of the free world? We cannot 
end the aid, we cannot close it up, we 
cannot shut it off simply because we do 
not like Tito. Heaven knows, there are 
many countries I do not especially like 
at all. We cannot simply hand out 
money or withhold it simply on the basis 
that one country is our friend, while 
another is not, because we do not like 
its form of government. 

Show me an honestly neutral country, 
one which will say» “We will fight for 
our neutrality,” and I will show you a 
country which stands in the way of 
Soviet aggression. I know that that is 
true of India, if India is neutral. I know 
it is true of Burma, if Burma is truly 
neutral. 

We cannot have peace in the world 
unless we are willing to fight for it; and 
we cannot fight for peace unless we are 
prepared to fight. We cannot have peace 
unless we are willing to work for it day 
in and day out, year in and year out. A 
peaceful world simply does not happen. 

So it seems to me that the House of 
Representatives, followed by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, dealt 
with this matter in a very sensible way. 
In section 143 the bill provides: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no assistance under this title or any 
other title of this act, or under any provi- 
sion of law repealed by section 542 (a) of 
this act, shall be furnished to Yugoslavia 
after the expiration of 90 days following the 
date of the enactment of this section, un- 
less the President finds (1) that there has 
been no change in the Yugoslavian policies 
on the basis of which assistance under this 
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act has been furnished to Yugoslavia in the 
past, and that Yugoslavia is independent 
of control by the Soviet Union, and (2) that 
it is in the interest of the national security 
of the United States to continue the fur- 
nishing of assistance to Yugoslavia under 
this act. 


For my part, I believe that if the Pres- 
ident affirmatively finds those positive 
conditions to exist, he will meet them. 
I will not question his finding if he says, 
“I find these conditions to exist.“ Other- 
wise, under the bill he cannot give any 
aid to Yugoslavia, whether it be little 
or big. 

The aid provided in the bill is rela- 
tively small, so far as it goes. But cer- 
tainly it is true that if we say that from 
now on there shall be nothing given or 
nothing advanced to Yugoslavia, then 
Tito will seek the only recourse he has, 
namely, to become a part and parcel of 
the Soviet Army; and Yugoslavia today 
has the largest force in Europe outside 
the Iron Curtain, outside of Russia her- 
self. 

She has, relatively, a sizable and pow- 
erful army. It looks like we shall be 
wasting time if we drive that strong 
military force into the use of Russian 
arms and Russian munitions. Iam will- 
ing to leave it to the President. 

I should like to yield time to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 10 minutes to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in my 
opinion this is the most difficult section 
of the bill on which we shall be called 
upon to vote. There is so much merit 
in what the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and the Senator from Wisconsin 
have said on this subject, that we may 
very well make a very serious mistake if 
we adopt the committee’s language. 
Nevertheless, Mr. President, I propose to 
point out what I think the comparative 
merits of the two positions are, and to 
express my reasons for standing with 
the committee. 

If the calculated risk we run in terms 
of time goes against us, those of us who 
vote for this committee amendment may 
very well find that we have blood on our 
hands. That is how serious I consider 
this issue to be, and I do not think any- 
one has a right to vote on the amend- 
ment without fully appreciating the se- 
riousness of the alternatives with which 
we are confronted. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEoRGE], the chairman of the commit- 
tee, has appropriately commented upon 
the point that if we adopt the Bridges 
amendment, there is no question of what 
we shall do to Yugoslavia. We shall 
drive her into the arms of Russia, be- 
cause she will have no other place to go. 
At the present we at least have entree 
into Yugoslavia. I look upon Yugoslavia 
as pretty much of a satellite country of 
Russia, but she is one satellite with 
which at least we have some connection, 
on which we have some influence, I hope, 
and which we have some opportunity of 
winning over to the side of freedom, 
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But, let me say, a tremendous risk is 
involved—a risk I do not relish taking 
as I vote with the committee on this 
issue. If I wanted to take advantage of 
the political situation raised by this issue 
I would avoid taking sides on this ques- 
tion; but I do not duck the tough ones. 

I believe the point made by the Senator 
from Georgia is well taken, that the 
only source Yugoslavia has for spare 
parts and munitions for the equipment 
which she has received is the United 
States, and we stand in a position to cut 
off that source momentarily if we find 
that future events show that there is no 
hope of winning Yugoslavia over to the 
side of freedom. 

So the position Iam taking in support- 
ing the chairman of the committee is 
the position which the administration 
supports. It is the position of the State 
Department. It is the position backed 
up by the White House. In this instance 
I feel that we should cast our lot with 
the President of the United States, and 
give to the President the 90 days the 
bill allows, within which to appraise and 
review the situation and decide whether 
or not, in the best interests of American 
foreign policy, we should continue or 
discontinue aid to Yugoslavia. 

This gives me an opportunity to say, 
Mr. President, that for the most part, I 
intend to support the President of the 
United States in connection with this 
foreign aid bill. I intend to support the 
maximum figure of appropriation. In 
saying that I do not mean to indicate 
that the bill cannot be improved in sev- 
eral particulars, for instance, by increas- 
ing loans and decreasing grants. But 
we have threshed all that out in com- 
mittee, and we have reported to the 
Senate a bill which has the backing of 
the administration, save and except with 
respect to the certain amounts of appro- 
priations recommended in the bill. I 
understand amendments regarding 
amounts will be offered, but I shall vote 
for the amounts agreed upon by the 
committee unless some of the proposals 
of the President for increasing the 
amounts are offered by way of amend- 
ments. 

Under the separation-of-powers doc- 
trine, our primary obligation is to give 
advice and consent to the administra- 
tion on foreign policy; but, in the last 
analysis, the decisions in a matter such 
as is involved in the amendment shall be 
left with the President and Secretary of 
State. Of course I recognize that un- 
der the Constitution the Congress has 
the right and power to raise armies and 
provide for the defense of our country. 

However, the issue we have before us 
now is so related to the diplomatic func- 
tions of the State Department and the 
foreign policy obligations of the Presi- 
dent that I think we should accede to 
the President's wishes in this matter and 
adopt the language of the committee in 
respect to Yugoslavia. The language of 
the committee provides adequate checks 
upon the President and at the same time 
safeguards the objectives which we all 
have in mind. Not a single one of us 
wants to support Tito with foreign aid 
if he goes over to the Soviet Union of 
Russia. However, the administration 
thinks there is still a chance of at least 
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neutralizing Yugoslavia. At least we 
pray that the people of Yugoslavia will 
be saved from complete enslavement by 
Russia. While diplomatic negotiations 
are being carried on by our own State 
Department we should not slam the door 
in the face of the President and the Sec- 
retary of State. 

The bill in its present form gives the 
President 90 days to review our Yugo- 
slay policies. I think we should give 
the President the 90-day period to re- 
appraise- the Yugoslav foreign aid pro- 
gram and decide if the best interests of 
the United States justify continuing the 
aid program to Yugoslavia. I grant that 
serious risks are involved, but I think we 
should stand behind the President on 
this issue. I do not deny that the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire makes a strong 
argument in support of ending Yugo- 
slav aid now. 

Thus I cannot stand on the floor of 
the Senate and assert that I think the 
Senator from New Hampshire is wrong 
in the position he takes, because who 
knows? It is in the laps of the gods. It 
is in the lap of future events. We can 
pray that the language contained in the 
bill will prove to be the best course, and 
I am resolving my doubts in favor of 
that language. 

I know there is danger that within the 
near future Tito may go over to the side 
of Soviet Russia. If he does, I know 
what will be said of those of us who 
voted for the language of the bill and 
not for the Bridges amendment. Fu- 
ture events may prove that we made a 
great mistake in judgment; but that is 
one of the risks of statesmanship we 
have torun. We have to decide whether 
or not to resolve doubts in favor of the 
language of the bill, which is the lan- 
guage the administration is asking for, 
or whether to take the position that in 
the field of foreign policy we will set 
ourselves above the administration and 
say, “Even though you would like fur- 
ther time with which to negotiate with 
Tito, and further time to try to win Yugo- 
slavia over to the side of freedom, we 
will stop that possibility by adopting the 
Bridges amendment.” In my judgment, 
that would be the effect of the Bridges 
amendment. It would indicate that we 
have lost all hope—I do not know how 
much hope we have; I fear it is not 
much—of holding Tito on the side of 
the free nations. 

The 90 days’ interim provided by the 
committee bill does not represent a 
period of danger, because I do not think 
much equipment and supplies will go into 
Yugoslavia in 90 days. So I believe that 
for 90 days we can run this calculated 
risk and place our trust in the adminis- 
tration, which is primarily responsible 
for American foreign policy, to make the 
final decision. I think the administra- 
tion deserves from us the confidence of 
leaving to it the final determination of 
foreign policy in relation to Yugoslavia. 

I betray no confidence—and I call this 
to the attention of the chairman of the 
committee and the ranking minority 
member of the committee—when I say 
we cannot tell on the floor of the Senate 
all we know as members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee as to what the ad- 
ministration is trying to do by way of 
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further diplomatic negotiations to hold 

Yugoslavia at least on the side of neu- 

trality, if not completely on the side of 

freedom, in the critical months and 
years immediately ahead. 

However, the briefings we have had 
from State Department representatives 
about the Yugoslavia situation make me 
very hopeful that all is not lost for us in 
Yugoslavia. I plead with the Senate not 
to give up hope in respect to Yugoslavia 
because I think we may still prevent Tito 
from going over to Russia. 

I have said all I can say, Mr. President, 
in support of the language recommended 
by the committee. By way of summary, 
I should like to add that the doubts 
should be resolved in favor of the Presi- 
dent on this issue. I say that as one 
who has opposed the President on many 
issues but who has supported him on 
most foreign policy issues. In fact, with 
the exception of his Formosa resolution, 
I have supported the President on for- 
eign policy issues to a much greater ex- 
tent than many members of his own 
party here in the Senate. I am glad to 
support him when I think he is right and 
on this Yugoslavia issue I think the 
doubts should be resolved in his favor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a memorandum issued by the 
State Department concerning the capa- 
bilities of Yugoslavia for the production 
domestically of spare parts for United 
States supplied military equipment and 
dealing with other Yugoslavian matters, 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

YUGOSLAV CAPABILITIES FOR THE PRODUCTION 
DOMESTICALLY OF SPARE PARTS FOR UNITED 
ŠTATES-SUPPLIED MILITARY EQUIPMENT 
A careful examination has been made both 

in Washington and by American representa- 

tives in Yugoslavia of the extent to which 

Yugoslavia has the capability for manufac- 

turing in its own plants the spare parts which 

are essential for the continued operation of 
military equipment supplied by the United 

States under the MDA program, The con- 

clusion reached is that to conceive of Yugo- 

slavia’s developing self-sufficiency in spare- 
parts output in the foreseeable future taxes 
the limits of both possibility and probability. 

For the equipment supplied under the 
Army portion of the MDA program for Yugo- 
slavia alone there are about 85,000 distinct 
types of spare parts. The Air Force program 
would require the Yugoslavs to turn out 
thousands of spare-parts categories for items 
like aircraft instruments, Jet engines, and 
fire-control devices for which Yugoslav ca- 
pacity is nonexistent. Moreover, the com- 
plexity and diversity of this production is 
such that, under the best of circumstances, 
with full American financial and technical 
support, a number of years would be needed 
before any significant indigenous local out- 
put could be achieved. The same is true in 
the Army Signal Corps field, since Yugoslavia 
has no known electronics capacity of this 
nature, Since the United States is not giv- 
ing any assistance to such spare-parts pro- 
duction in Yugoslavia, it can be seen that the 
difficulties would be well-nigh insuperable. 

Another relevant factor arises from the 
physical limitations of the Yugoslay economy. 
Under any conditions, it is impossible to 
imagine that Yugoslav industry could turn 
out the special metals alloys and the special- 
purpose tools needed for substantial spare- 
parts production. There is already a serinus 
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shortage in the country of. scientists, de- 
signers, engineers, and skilled technicians 
who would be essential for an expanded mili- 
tary industry, but who are now fully em- 
ployed in keeping essential civilian indus- 
tries in operation. 

At the present time, Yugoslavia manufac- 
tures a good range of small-arms ammuni- 
tion, small rockets, and light- and medium- 
caliber artillery shells. Infantry weapons 
and light artillery are also produced, but 
the output of trucks, tractors, and other 
vehicles rests almost entirely on an assem- 
bling process under foreign license (Italian 
and Austrian, for the most part) of com- 
ponent parts manufactured in Western Eu- 
rope. Only light aircraft can be produced 
domestically, but even for these the engines 
are imported. Yugoslavia’s balance of pay- 
ments is very unfavorable. Under present 
conditions, when Yugoslavia finds it impos- 
sible without foreign grants or credits to 
import enough food for the population and 
sufficient raw materials for indispensable 
civilian factories, Yugoslavia would scarcely 
be able to finance the imports of metals, 
tools, and essential foreign technicians 
needed before even a start could be made 
on serious spare-parts output. If, in addi- 
tion, United States licenses, blueprints, and 
specifications were not furnished, it is clear 
that the United States equipment would 
have become obsolete before any Yugoslav- 
Made spare parts would be available. In 
this connection, Yugoslavia’s budget for 1956 
indicates some curtailment rather than ex- 
pansion of investment programs for both 
military and civilian industries. 

According to information at hand, most 
machine tools imported in recent years seem 
to come from West Germany, Italy, and 
Switzerland. Imports from the United 
Kingdom amounted to 302 metric tons of 
machine tools worth $589,000 in 1953, 410 
tons worth $780,000 in 1954, and 255 tons 
worth $337,000 in 1955. In those years the 
value of boring mills imported from Eng- 
land (and included in the above figures) was 
$26,000, $4,000, and $8,000, respectively. Ma- 
chine-tool imports from the United States in 
the same 3 years totaled about $2 million. 


ANALYSIS OF YUGOSLAVIA’S PRESENT INTERNA- 
TIONAL POSITION IN THE LIGHT OF TITO’s VISIT 
TO MOSCOW 


In order to understand fully the respective 
positions of Yugoslavia and the U. S. S. R. 
with regard to their governmental and party 
agreements announced on June 20, it is 
essential to consider at the same time the 
speeches of Tito and Khrushchev at a Moscow 
mass meeting on June 19. In this light, con- 
siderable divergencies in motivations and 
aims appear. 

Tito’s speech sticks quite closely to an 
elucidation of the points made in the two 
agreements. He seeks to develop an un- 
emotional and pragmatic rationale for the 
foreign policy positions adopted in terms of 
Yugoslavia’s own interests. He pleads for 
the most extensive and persistent possible 
efforts at conciliation between the opposing 
major powers in a spirit of great patience, 
and he repeatedly stresses his determina- 
tion to keep all of Yugoslavia’s foreign rela- 
tions on a basis of equality and independ- 
ence. He also does not intend, as he stated 
once before during his visit, to allow Soviet 
ties to injure his relations with the West. 

Khrushchey pays little attention to the 
agreements and, instead, makes a belligerent 
address on how the rapproachement marks 
the defeat of plans by the imperialist “ene- 
mies” to exploit Yugoslavia’s fight with Rus- 
sia to bring about further intra-orbit con- 
flicts. He claims that Yugoslavia must inevi- 
tably be closer to socialist than to capitalist 
countries and again promises the final victory 
of socialism over im: ism. He speaks of 
the unity of political views of all Communist 
parties based on ideology and on their 
“revolutionary stand” and predicts that any 
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disputes between them will be speedily 
settled. Khrushchev’s emphasis is on the 
struggle of the socialist and capitalist worlds 
for ascendancy, whereas Tito’s is on their 
conciliation without victory for either, ex- 
cept through the normal working out of 
social forces in each individual country. 

The government-to-government agreement 
does, unfortunately, give additional prestige 
to many Soviet foreign policy positions by 
lining Yugoslavia up in support of them. 
However, such Yugoslav positions are not 
new, and many were included in the June 2, 
1955, Soviet-Yugoslav communique of Bel- 
grade. Yugoslavia now agrees to describe 
East Germany as a “sovereign state,” to favor 
East-West German talks as the best means 
to achieve reunification, and to give the 
drawing up of an international disarmament 
convention the first priority among all in- 
ternational problems. Naturally, such dis- 
agreements as there were are not voiced. 
But the Yugoslavs apparently refused to 
pledge diplomatic recognition of East Ger- 
many (although this may eventually happen 
anyway) and to attack Western alliances hy 
name, though urging that “military blocs” 
generally should be liquidated. Also, it 
seems that Tito tried to impress the Soviets 
with the danger of a Middle East conflagra- 
tion by singling this out for specific mention 
in his speech, in contrast to the com- 
munique’s silence on this point. 

The party ties agreement reaffirms the 
recognition and even desirability of multiple 
roads to socialism and of the complete free- 
dom of will and equality of both sides. It 
amounts to a blueprint for a new type of 
loose relationship among Communist parties 
and Socialist states which conforms to pre- 
vious Yugoslav specifications, but contra- 
dicts almost every aspect of worldwide Soviet 
practice in this sphere. The call for all 
inter-Socialist contacts to be equal, frank, 
democratic, and accessible to world public 
opinion is especially interesting. 

Events of the visit made it clear that the 
Soviet leaders had decided to embarrass Tito 
in every way possible vis-a-vis the West. 
They repeatedly made bellicose speeches 
hostile to the West while Tito was on the 
same platform, and, on June 20, when Tito 
gave Zhukov a medal, the latter said that if 
war again broke out despite their best efforts 
to avoid it, Russia and Yugoslavia would un- 
doubtedly fight together again. Tito is re- 
ported to have been visibly annoyed at this 
Soviet sally, which ran counter to Tito’s 
public position that no bilateral military 
issues were considered. On June 22, more- 
over, the Yugoslav Foreign Office publicly 
disassociated Yugoslavia from the portion 
of Khrushchevy’s June 19 speech which im- 
puted evil motives to the West’s efforts after 
1948 to establish close ties to Yugoslavia. 

The combination of speeches, communi- 
ques, and incidents appears to merit the con- 
clusion that Tito has not sacrificed his coun- 
try's independence or freedom of action or 
subordinated Tugosalvia to the U. S. S. R. 
His terms of reference for party ties, further- 
more, exclude collaboration with the pres- 
ently operating worldwide Soviet-dominated 
subversive Communist movement, and, in 
fact, suggest an entirely different kind of 
movement. 

From the United States policy viewpoint, 
and particularly with regard to the aid which 
Tito still undeniably needs, the question 
nevertheless arises whether Tito’s continued 
independence is still worth anything to the 
West. Some observers, for example, have 
concluded that as matters now stand Titoism 
constitutes no danger in itself to the Krem- 
lin, and that the way is now clear for Tito 
to return to the Communist family without 
losing his Independent position. If true, 
this would, as Khrushchev gloated in his 
speech, eliminate Western hopes that Tito- 
ism may yet be a catalyst for producing an 
evolution within the Soviet orbit leading to 
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a disruption of Soviet dominance over the 
orbit. 

Such a judgment seems premature, how- 
ever. Tito may still have an important role 
to play in bringing about the evolution of 
the satellites toward that degree of national 
independence vis-a-vis Moscow which the 
United States has believed would enhance 
United States security. For the fact is that, 
except with regard to Tito and Yugoslavia, 
the blueprint for new relations between Com- 
munist parties and states remains only hypo- 
thetical. Tito can be expected to be active 
in his endeavors to have it carried into prac- 
tice, and, while Khrushchev gives the appear- 
ance of being sure that the end result will 
benefit the U. S. S. R., his very boastfulness 
may betray some uncertainty. Indeed, it is 
not unlikely that he is as unsure about the 
implications of the forces now set in motion 
as is the United States, and that his remarks 
are intended to improve the odds on the So- 
viet gamble by inducing the West to write 
Tito off. 

No United States policy toward Yugoslavia 
can, of course, prevent Khrushchey from 
making efforts to bring about these new type 
inter-Communist and Communist-Socialist 
relationships, if, in fact, he desires them. 
However, the termination of United States 
assistance to Tito would symbolize United 
States hostility to these new relationships 
before the United States determined whether 
the new situation created by them resulted 
in a net gain to the United States or not, 
and before some well-thought-out accommo- 
dation of Western policy to the changes could 
be prepared. In any event, until it can be 
seen whether these changes are actually the 
Soviet intention or merely an insincere sop 
to Tito, it appears wise to await the outcome 
of present trends, In this process, unless the 
situation changes, it seems only prudent for 
the United States to continue its present 
policy toward Yugoslavia, including its posi- 
tion on economic and military aid. This 
should demonstrate to the Soviets that not 
only has Yugoslavia not lost Western sup- 
port and not fallen into Russia’s power, but 
that, on the contrary, they (the Soviets) must 
continue to make major efforts to adjust 
themselves to what Yugoslavia, as an inde- 
pendent Communist state, represents and to 
their as yet unhonored commitments to Tito 
on satellite independence and on a new type 
of loose interparty relations. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield 5 
minutes to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield 5 minutes to 


the Senator from Louisiana. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as I stated, 
when Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles came before our committee, I 
really thought I would vote for aid to 
Tito if a case could be made. I heard 
the case made by the Secretary of State, 
and he was completely convinced that 
aid to Tito should be continued. The 
argument made by the Secretary of 
State, and very well restated by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia, whom 
we all love dearly, was fundamentally 
that if we should fail to continue the 
aid which has been given, we could be 
sure that Tito would go over to the 
Communists. 

At least, that is what it meant to me. 
It is a case of saying, “Here is a man 
who may be our enemy any day; he may 
be our enemy now. But we do know, 
gentlemen, that if we do not keep hand- 
ing him American money and American 
wealth, he will be our enemy; we feel 
sure of that.” 

Mr. President, that is a far cry from 
the day when a famous American said, 
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“Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute.” 

In this case we are considering our 
relations with a man of whom it is pro- 
posed that we say, “We do not know 
where his interest lies, but we will keep 
on giving him our money.” 

Mr. President, the figures in regard to 
this matter are very detailed; they are 
sufficient to confuse anyone. However, 
any Senator who wishes to know how 
much of our aid goes to Tito can see for 
himself; the document to which I refer 
is confidential, but it is not confidential 
insofar as Senators are involved. 

Let me say that one reason, in my 
opinion, why these matters become so 
confused is that the hearings are held 
behind closed doors. At the hearings, 
all the witnesses—including some of 
the most brilliant men in the world—sat 
there day after day, faced by an audi- 
ence also composed of brilliant men; 
and all the witnesses urged that the ap- 
propriation now proposed be made. Any 
Senator who wishes to see for himself 
the amounts proposed to be appropri- 
ated as aid for Tito can see the figures 
which I have before me. Certainly there 
has been great misunderstanding about 
them. John Foster Dulles himself did 
not know; he was confused. 

However, one thing that is entirely 
clear is that at the present time Tito 
himself already has all the ammunition 
he wishes to have. If he should ever 
have a falling out with his old friends, 
the Russians, he would be able to do very 
well with the ammunition he now has, 
because all Senators can see from the 
figures I have before me that most of 
the ammunition and most of the tanks 
and most of the guns that Tito needs 
have already been delivered to him; 
deliveries of those munitions of war have 
been made to him in large quantities, 
and only a relatively small percentage of 
the total amount remains to be delivered. 

This program was undertaken on the 
theory that Tito might have to fight the 
Russians, However, the testimony be- 
fore the committee is, as we know, that 
Tito will not come to our aid, and that 
he has no commitment to aid any friends 
of ours, except that if Russia decides 
to attack Greece or Turkey, Tito will be 
willing to talk to them. 

So that is what our money has gone 
for. It has been paid to a man who 
has made up his quarrel or his disagree- 
ment with Russia, and has said that 
their misunderstanding was a terrible 
mistake, and that it was Stalin’s fault 
or Beria’s fault, and that, thank good- 
ness, the misunderstanding is cleared 
up now, and that they will not have a 
misunderstanding again. 

Now it is said that Tito may need more 
help. Mr. President, perhaps he may 
need more parts for some 90 millimeter 
guns, or perhaps he may need more parts 
for some tanks. If he does, let him buy 
them. I do not see why we should give 
them to him. As a matter of fact, our 
prospective enemy, Russia, is doing fair- 
ly well in selling arms to Egypt, and 
Egypt is paying for the arms. Why 
should we treat Communist Tito any 
better than Russia apparently is treat- 
ing Egypt? As a matter of fact, Mr. 
President, if I were required to make a 
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choice, I would be willing to loan Tito 
money, rather than simply give it to him, 
because I see no reason whatever for be- 
lieving that the resources it is proposed 
we give to him will be spent for the bene- 
fit of those who are on our side. 

Yes, if Tito had a falling out with his 
Communist brethren, and was willing to 
go to war against them, I would be will- 
ing to give him aid. But we see no indi- 
cation that anything of that sort will 
happen. On the contrary, the testimony 
is that Tito is not our friend; that we 
cannot depend upon him; that he will 
not come to our aid; and that in the 
event of trouble in the days to come, he 
may very well be against us. In fact, 
it is said that he may already be against 
us, but that is not definitely known. 
However, it is said that if, in fact, Tito 
is not already against us, we might be 
able to keep him from joining our enemy 
by giving him more of our arms and 
resources. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield 5 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield 5 minutes to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, first I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and then I 
shall yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. 

I understand that I have 10 minutes 
remaining. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Does the Chair correctly understand 
that the Senator from Georgia yields 
first to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; if that is agree- 
able. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not care. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am glad 
to have the Senator from Arkansas pro- 
ceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator 
from Georgia has yielded 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Arkansas and 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from New Jersey. 
The Chair will recognize each of those 
Senators for 5 minutes. 

At this time the Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a few words about the pend- 
ing amendment to the committee 
amendment. I hope the Senate will 
reject it. 

In the committee we examined this 
matter at considerable length. I confess 
that in this case I find myself defending 
the position of the administration, 
although I have criticized some of the 
purposes to which the administration 
proposes to devote the funds provided by 
this bill. However, this instance is not 
one of them. 

Mr. President, apparently I have more 
confidence in the administration than 
do some of my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle—at least, in this respect. 

I think the Senator from Louisiana 
misconstrues the object of this program 
with Yugoslavia. I do not expect Yugo- 
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slavia, or Tito, either, to love us or to 
throw overboard his ideas of how to 
organize a community, or any of those 
things. 

What I hope to achieve by this pro- 
gram—and we have done so up to now— 
is to have Yugoslavia remain independ- 
ent of domination by Moscow. If we 
can enable Tito to remain independent, 
no matter how his affections are alined, 
I think we shall have achieved a worth- 
while purpose. 

Let us consider for a moment the effect 
on Italy or on Greece if we were to drive 
Yugoslavia into the Russian camp. How 
embarrassing that would be to Tito’s 
neighbors, upon whom we count as being 
our direct allies. If we drive Yugoslavia, 
with her great military potential, under 
the domination of Russia, we shall have 
created a very difficult situation for some 
of our very valuable allies. 

However, Mr. President, I dislike to see 
emphasized, in connection with this pro- 
gram, the idea that everyone must be 
either our bosom friend whom we love, 
or our enemy. As a matter of fact, the 
idea of affection and allegiance is greatly 
overemphasized. That is not what is 
important in connection with this bill. 
Not only in the case of Yugoslavia, but 
also in the case of many other countries, 
I do not expect many other countries to 
love and cherish this country. What I 
do hope is that they will respect our in- 
telligence; and that intelligence should 
be directed, if possible, toward maintain- 
ing a balance of power which will dis- 
courage the masters of the Kremlin from 
undertaking an adventure in interna- 
tional warfare. The way to maintain 
peace is the traditional way, I believe; 
and I believe that way has not been sup- 
planted by an international organiza- 
tion. We hope that some day it will be; 
we strive to maintain and strengthen the 
United Nations. But no one can be sure 
what the future of the United Nations 
will be. Therefore, we try to maintain 
the balance of power, and at the present 
time the balance of power is in our favor. 
One of the favorable factors is that 
Yugoslavia is not allied with the enemy. 
A statement to that effect appeared only 
this morning in one of the newspapers. 

It is obvious that Tito could not pre- 
vent Khrushchev and the other Russian 
leaders from making the statements they 
made while Tito was in Moscow. But 
when Tito returned to Belgrade, he dis- 
avowed any subservience to Moscow. I 
think that is a very important matter; 
and I am sure it is in the national in- 
terest of the United States to continue 
this aid program. 

As all of us know, it has been going on 
for a number of years, and it has 
achieved its purpose. Its original pur- 
pose was the same as its present purpose, 
namely, to enable Tito to maintain in- 
dependence from domination by Mos- 
cow. I think that purpose has been 
achieved, and that it has been of benefit 
to the United States, and that it con- 
tinues to be of benefit to the United 
States. Tito stands there as an example 
to all other satellites; he is an example 
to all other satellites that they may 
aspire to independence from Moscow 
and to the control of their own destinies, 
if they have the nerve to do as Tito did 
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when he broke with Stalin. So in my 
opinion it would be a very great disserv- 
ice to the western peoples if we should, 
by our action here, drive Tito into the 
arms of Moscow by reason of necessity. 
Whether he likes it or not, he would be- 
come so dependent upon economic 
strength, alliance, and sustenance from 
Moscow, that he would have no alterna- 
tive, I think. This is in no way a denial 
of any statement as to whether he loves 
us or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has yielded 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from New Jersey, 
which is all the remaining time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield one addi- 
tional minute on the bill to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does not the Senator 
from Arkansas feel that Marshal Tito 
helped the de-Stalinization of the Soviet 
Union, which offers the United States a 
potential opportunity at this time to re- 
adjust the balance in our favor in West- 
ern Europe and other areas of the world? 
Did not Marshal Tito, in assisting us to 
that end, increase the security of the 
United States? 

Mr. FULPRIGHT. His action was 
certainly one of the contributing factors 
to the de-Stalinization of Moscow, be- 
cause the defection of Tito from Russia 
when Stalin was in control was one of 
the greatest failures Stalin suffered dur- 
ing that period. I think that was also 
a contribution to the security of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am happy to rise on this side of 
the aisle to express my absolute confi- 
dence in the President of the United 
States. I think someone on this side of 
the aisle ought to say that. Iam happy 
to do it. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] for saying that he 
had confidence in the President of the 
United States. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] for saying that he 
has confidence in the President of the 
United States on this particular issue. 

I have known the Yugoslav people in 
years past. I knew them in World War I. 
I have seen them since then. I have 
seen the troubles they have gone through. 
I was sorrowful when troubles came in 
Yugoslavia, and the Yugoslavs went 
Communist, but I am holding no brief 
for Tito. I am absolutely of the feeling 
that there is doubt in the minds of many 
people as to what has been happening 
in Yugoslavia over the past several years. 
We were all elated when Yugoslavia 
broke away from Russia. We were 
elated when Tito was having difficulties 
with Stalin. It may be that Tito has 
gone back now. There may be 1 
chance in 10 that he has not gone back. 
If there is 1 chance in 10, or 1 chance 
in 20 that the Yugoslav people, with 
their spirit, their great fighting ability, 
and their self-assertiveness, have not 
gone back to the Communists, I feel that 
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that chance must be taken. It may be 
that we can hold them outside of the 
Iron Curtain. 

I invite attention to the language of 
the paragraph in the bill which the For- 
eign Relations Committee has reported, 
dealing with this subject. I commend 
the committee for what it did. I read 
from page 29 of the bill: 

Sec. 143. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, no assistance under this title 
or any other title of this act, or under any 
provision of law repealed by section 542 
(a) of this act, shall be furnished to Yugo- 
slavia after the expiration of 90 days follow- 
ing the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion, unless— 


Unless what? Unless the President of 
the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
makes certain determinations. No one 
has a better understanding of world con- 
ditions, world peace, and world difficul- 
ties; and no one knows the situation 
with respect to Yugoslavia better than 
does the President of the United States. 
In any event, he is our President, our 
Commander in Chief. We must give 
him a vote of confidence right now. We 
must not say that he cannot have any 
discretion in this matter. So the com- 
mittee says— 
unless the President finds (1) that there 
has been no change in the Yugoslavian 
policies on the basis of which assistance un- 
der this act has been furnished to Yugo- 
slavia in the past. 


And I maintain that we were justified 
in giving aid at that time. 

Further— 
and that Yugoslavia is independent of con- 
trol by the Soviet Union— 


The President must determine that. 
Who could better determine it?— 
and (2) that it is in the interest of the na- 
tional security of the United States to con- 
tinue the furnishing of assistance to Yugo- 
slavia under this act. 


The President is to make both of those 
decisions. I maintain that for us to say 
at this point that we will not give the 
President such discretion, when he is 
asking for it, and when he knows so 
much more about the subject than any 
of us do, is unthinkable. 

I disagree with the implications of my 
colleague from Louisiana [Mr. LONG] 
during the executive hearings. We were 
shown what the doubts were; and there 
are many things that cannot be dis- 
closed. 

If we do not support this provision, if 
we do not give the President this vote of 
confidence, we shall live to regret it. 

I agree with the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse]. I do not know what is 
going to happen; but assuming that the 
worst happens, and that Tito goes over 
completely to the Soviet Communists, 
at any time we can cut off the pipeline. 
The President always has authority to 
do that. 

So I am glad to rise to the support of 
the chairman of our committee and other 
Senators who have previously spoken 
and to urge that the amendment cutting 
off Yugoslavia at this time be rejected, 
and that the Senate accept the provision 
in the committee bill. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, this is a 
question on which men can honestly dif- 
fer. It is extremely difficult to determine 
what is the wisest course to pursue. This 
is a delicate diplomatic question. I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Grone! has stated the case well. This 
is a question which we must weigh care- 
fully. Do we want to drive Tito com- 
pletely over into the Soviet orbit, or do 
we want him to remain independent? 

President Eisenhower recognizes the 
diplomatic problem with which he, the 
President of the United States, is con- 
fronted in making this vital determina- 
tion. 

Secretary Dulles, in appearing before 
the Appropriations Committee and giv- 
ing testimony on this question, likewise 
recognized the delicate diplomatic ques- 
tion with which we are confronted. 

I believe that we must stand with our 
President. We must stand with the 
Secretary of State. Those two gentle- 
men have all the information at their 
command. Such information has 
brought them to the conviction that they 
must examine this question for at least 
90 days before they say, “We will no 
longer recognize Tito; we will no longer 
give him a penny.” 

For that reason I must definitely vote 
against the pending amendment, and in 
support of President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from New 
Hampshire that he has 14 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
New Hampshire realizes that, but he 
would like to have a quorum present 
when the 14 minutes are used. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the time occupied 
by the quorum call would come out of 
the 14 minutes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If my request would 
cause trouble or inconvenience, I with- 
draw the suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
was about to ask that the time be not 
taken from the 14 minutes remaining to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Time has been yielded 
on the bill upon several occasions. If 
we are to proceed under the rules, the 
Senator from New Hampshire is willing 
to proceed. 

In that event, I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to 
have the attention of the very able Sena- 
tor from Georgia. I should like especially 
to have his attention, if I may. I have 
always had tremendous respect for the 
Senator from Georgia. I merely wish to 
call his attention now to what I believe 
to be misinformation which he has re- 
ceived. He referred to the statement 
which Mr. Dulles had made in executive 
session. I did not discuss it on the floor 
of the Senate, because I believed I was 
bound not to do so, because it was an ex- 
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ecutive session. ‘The statement was that 
Yugoslavia was dependent upon America 
for spare parts, ammunition, and so 
forth. 

All the evidence is that both the Brit- 
ish and the United States have been fur- 
nishing Yugoslavia with sufficient ma- 
chine tools to make all the spare parts 
necessary for their war machine. There- 
fore, it will have no difficulty whatever 
in furnishing all its spare parts. There- 
fore, the argument made by Mr. Dulles 
and the statement made by the able Sen- 
ator from Georgia—and I am sure he was 
very sincere when he made it—do not 
jibe with the facts. 

So far as the figures are concerned, I 
have heard much on the floor of the Sen- 
ate about the figures being secret. I do 
not believe the figures were given to the 
Committee on Appropriations. They 
may be in the budget book that we re- 
ceived. However, I read them in at least 
three newspapers, As I recall—I cannot 
vouch for the authenticity of the fig- 
ures—the amount is $65 million. That is 
the amount that is to go to Yugoslavia. 
There is nothing secret about that figure. 
It has been published. The carryover 
figure, as I read it, has varied. The last 
figure I read was $30 million. That 
would make $95 million. 

I may say to the very able Senator from 
Georgia that I do not believe he was 
present when I discussed this matter on 
the floor of the Senate. Normally, I 
would not discuss executive-session tes- 
timony. However, Mr. Wilson issued a 
statement after he left the executive ses- 
sion of what he had allegedly said in ex- 
ecutive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bres in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May I have 30 
additional seconds on the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 30 seconds 
on the bill. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Wilson issued 
a statement on what he had allegedly 
said in committee. Therefore, I be- 
lieved I was relieved from any compul- 
sion to keep it secret. One of the things 
that Wilson said, in effect, and it is a 
matter of record—and I am not quoting 
verbatim, although previously in my re- 
marks I did quote Mr. Wilson’s statement 
verbatim—was Don't discriminate 
against a country in giving aid merely 
because it is Communist.“ 

I ask Senators: Why are we giving aid 
if it is not to fight communism? Why 
say, “Yes; we will give aid to Communist 
countries, and we will not discriminate 
against them”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr, FLANDERS. Mr. President, this 
matter has given me a great deal of 
concern. Ispeak of concern in this case 
as something really deep and serious, 
not a simple case of perplexity. From 
the very beginning, our help to Tito, so 
far as I am concerned, has smelled. It 
has smelled from the first day on which 
I learned we were supporting Tito. The 
way in which I justified our action to 
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myself and to others who discussed the 
matter with me was that the seacoast of 
his country is an ideal nest for sub- 
marines, and I believed that the safety 
of the Mediterranean depended on there 
being no Soviet submarine nests on the 
Adriatic coast. ‘Technical differences 
and changes which have taken place in 
the past few years have made that con- 
sideration less important. 

The coming together, to the extent 
that they have come together, of Tito 
and the Soviet Government completely 
erases the situation. Any reason I have 
ever had for being favorable to the sup- 
port of Tito has completely disappeared. 

Now I wish to speak of the question 
of buying assistance. We have spent 
billions of dollars in Europe, and many, 
many billions of those dollars were spent 
effectively and usefully. They were not 
spent in buying support. They were 
spent to strengthen the economies of 
Western European countries and to aid 
their recovery from World War H. 
They were spent in such a way that 
production was increased and employ- 
ment was increased. In that way the 
countries were put on a sound financial 
basis. As a result of those expendi- 
tures, up until now communism has been 
stopped, particularly in Italy and in 
France. ‘Those were billions well spent. 
The millions for Tito are not of that 
kind. 

I doubt whether anyone in the Senate 
can give a successful instance of buying 
support or buying neutrality. Support 
and neutrality cannot be bought. I wish 
my voice and my vote on the bill to be 
recorded to the effect that that is my 
conviction that they cannot be bought. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to have 
30 seconds more. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am glad to yield 30 
additional seconds to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr, FLANDERS. I believe it incum- 
bent upon me to inform the President 
and the Secretary of State, in the most 
direct and effective way possible, that 
I am of that conviction and will act in 
accordance with that conviction. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. I merely wish to say 
that the statement that we lack confi- 
dence in the President of the United 
States in sponsoring this amendment is 
not correct. It is not true. What we 
would do by adopting the committee 
amendment would be to pass the buck 
to the President. The President would 
be forced to make the decision on this 
question, If the Communist issue is clear 
enough, let us stand up and be counted 
now; let us read the record and have a 
vote, yea or nay. I shall be proud of 
the way I cast my vote, and I know other 
Senators who vote in favor of the amend- 
ment will also be proud of the way they 
vote. 

I yield 7 minutes to the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I rise in support of the amendment. Yes- 
terday I gave my reasons in detail for 
opposing any further aid to Tito and 
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Communist Yugoslavia. ‘Today I shall 
summarize them as succinctly as I can, 

I oppose further aid to Tito and Com- 
munist Yugoslavia because— 

First. Tito has announced Yugoslavia’s 
determination to stand side by side with 
Communist Russia—he never once for- 
sook Communist principles—he only 
broke with Stalin over their respective 
personal greed in a struggle for personal 
power. 

Second. We have gambled a billion 
dollars on Tito and lost—more than any- 
one else, he has proved by his actions 
that he is not even a poor risk for us 
but rather a guaranteed ally of Commu- 
nist Russia. 

Third. Tito is nothing less than an 
international blackmailer who aspires to 
become the leading spokesman for inter- 
national communism and he may well 
before too long if Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin continue to pamper his vanity. 

Fourth. It is a disastrous illusion to 
hold to the hope that our continued pay- 
ment of blackmail to Tito will encourage 
other Communist satellites to break with 
Communist Russia—instead it is far 
more realistic and likely that such coun- 
tries will say if Tito can blackmail the 
United States out of a billion dollars why 
do we not? 

Fifth. To continue aid to Tito, the 
self-styled leading spokesman of interna- 
tional communism and jubilant ally of 
Communist Russia, would make a mock- 
ery of the very statement of policy of 
this bill which says that the purpose of 
the bill is to fight the spread of interna- 
tional communism—how ridiculous and 
contradictory are we going to make our- 
selves? 

Sixth. With respect to chapter 4, sec- 
tion 143, who can deny that there has 
been a change in Yugoslav policies un- 
less they admit that there has been no 
change only because Tito has really been 
for international communism all along 
and has not changed—what difference 
does it make if Tito and Yugoslavia are 
independent of control by the Soviet 
Union as long as they have now re- 
wedded themselves on dedication to in- 
ternational communism and proclaim- 
ing that they will stand side by side in 
war—just what kind of independence is 
that that we should blindly accept it as 
a reason to continue to give aid to Tito— 
and after the recent Tito-Khruschev- 
Bulganin display in Moscow, who can 
really in all seriousness and sincerity 
contend that it is in the interest of the 
national security of the United States to 
continue furnishing assistance to Yugo- 
slavia? 

Seventh. Make no mistake about it, 
Tito is no neutralist—like such countries 
as Sweden, Ireland, Switzerland, Burma, 
and others—Tito is a Communist, tied 
lock, stock, and barrel to the Kremlin 
now as a senior partner instead of a 
junior partner and having bought his 
senior partnership with the billion dol- 
lars he blackmailed out of the United 
States, having merely used us to make 
the Kremlin accept him as a senior part- 
ner. 

Eighth. It is about time that we 
started some intelligent discrimination 
on to whom and which nations we should 
give our aid—it is about time that we 
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stopped paying blackmail and thus en- 
couraging other nations to play the Tito 
game against us. 

Ninth. We should make an example of 
Tito to the rest of the world by cutting 
off aid to him—we should show to the 
world that international crime does not 
pay and that Tito is no exception as far 
as we are concerned. 

Tenth. The sooner we recognize these 
truths—the sooner we take our heads out 
of the international sands about Tito— 
the sooner we keep faith with our own 
American people. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
acting majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, of 
course, no one can possibly be certain 
of what is going to happen in the fu- 
ture, but it seems to me that we would 
be making a serious mistake if at this 
time we should tie completely the hands 
of the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State who are, 
after all, responsible, in the main, for 
our foreign policy, by issuing a mandate 
to them that they must immediately cut 
off all supplies from Tito. 

Certainly, Mr. President, regardless of 
what the future may develop or what 
it may have in store for us, a difference 
of 90 days in the implementation of any 
plan will not make any serious differ- 
ence. If we shut off all aid to Tito, we 
shall drive him into the arms of the 
Soviets. We have no assurance, as the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has 
pointed out, that if we continue our aid 
we shall hold his friendship or his sup- 
port. But, certainly, the issue is en- 
tirely clear that if we cut off aid com- 
pletely, now, without giving sufficient 
time for diplomatic investigation and 
study, we shall inevitably force him into 
the arms of the Soviets. 

So, Mr. President, I hope we will main- 
tain and suStain the position taken by 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and not ac- 
cept the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the amendment which is 
now before the Senate is to strike out 
the language on page 29, line 18, begin- 
ning with the word “unless” and ex- 
tending through line 25? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
would it now be in order to offer-an 
amendment to the amendment to strike 
out? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It 
would be in order to insert language in 
lieu of that sought to be stricken out. 

Mr. OMAHONETN. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from Ore- 
gon and myself, I desire to offer an 
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amendment. I assume I shall have time 
to explain the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Wyoming send his amend- 
ment to the desk? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall have to 
read it, Mr. President, because no one 
else can read my writing. 

On line 18, after the word “finds,” in- 
sert the words “and so report to the Con- 
gress with his reasons therefor.” 

On line 22, strike out the word “and” 
and after the figure “(2)” insert the fol- 
lowing: “that Yugoslavia does not ad- 
here to any policy for the Communist 
conquest of the world, and (3).” 

With these amendments that portion 
of the committee amendment would 
read as follows: “unless the President 
finds and so reports to the Congress with 
his reasons thereof (1) that there has 
been no change in the Yugoslavian poli- 
cies on the basis of which assistance un- 
der this act has been furnished to Yugo- 
slavia in the past, and that Yugoslavia 
is independent of control by the Soviet 
Union, (2) that Yugoslavia does not ad- 
here to any policy for the Communist 
conquest of the world, and (3) that it 
is in the interest of the national secur- 
ity of the United States to continue the 
furnishing of assistance to Yugoslavia 
under this act.” 

Mr. President, I ask that the clerk 
may read the amendment as I have dic- 
tated it, so that it may be clear to me 
and to all other Senators that the 
amendment has been correctly stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
language proposed to be stricken by the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], it is proposed 
to insert the following: “unless the 
President finds and so reports to the 
Congress with his reasons therefor, (1) 
that there has been no change in the 
Yugoslavian policies on the basis of 
which assistance under this act has 
been furnished to Yugoslavia in the past, 
and that Yugoslavia is independent of 
control by the Soviet Union, (2) that 
Yugoslavia does not adhere to any policy 
for the Communist conquest of the world, 
and (3) that it is in the interest of the 
national security of the United States to 
continue the furnishing of assistance to 
Yugoslavia under this act.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self on his amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ALLOTT. To what page of the 
bill is the amendment directed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Page 29, 
line 18. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Am I to understand 
that this is an amendment by way of 
substitution? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les; that is the 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment now before the Senator is 
an amendment to the language pro- 
posed to be stricken out by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
order that the amendment may be clear 
and that my own position may be clear, 
I wish to make it understood in unmis- 
takable language that I have no faith 
in any of the leaders of the Communist 
movement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? The Senator 
from Wyoming is making an important 
statement which all Senators are en- 
titled to hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. All Senators 
will observe the admonition. 

The Senator from Wyoming may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
want it clearly understood that I have 
never cherished any faith in any leader 
of any part of the Communist movement. 
I believe that movement was generated 
by men who were convinced that they 
were engaged in a world movement to 
conquer and to impose totalitarian dic- 
tatorships upon the people. 

That general statement of mine ap- 
plies to Tito. I cannot forget the sort 
of warfare and the sort of persecutions 
which were carried on by Tito against 
Mikhailovich before the European war 
was brought to an end. I know him to 
be, on all the evidence which has been 
presented to us, an intolerant dictator, 
and therefore totally opposed to every- 
thing for which this Government 
stands. 

I believe the only difference between 
Tito and the Soviet Communists is that 
Tito did not submit to all of the bloody 
tyranny of Joseph Stalin. The other 
leaders of the Soviet Government in 
Moscow today did submit to the bloody, 
arbitrary, and tyrannous policies of 
Stalin. All their pretenses now that they 
have forgotten Stalin, had no faith in 
him, and did not adhere to his policies, 
are not worth the wind that blows them 
away. 

But I also know, Mr. President, that 
the United States is now and has been 
throughout this war endeavoring to 
bring peace to the world by negotiation. 
Because of the great improvement which 
has been made in the destructive ca- 
pacity of arms, we cannot satisfy our- 
selves any longer that we can effectively 
wage war. I do not believe in a preven- 
tive war. I think it would be absurd 
folly and would send millions of men, 
women, and children to their death, not 
only upon the battlefields, but also in 
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their homes. So I feel that if we desire 
to have peace, we have no recourse ex- 


cept to try to secure peace by negotiation. 


and through the United Nations. 

I have supported the United Nations. 
I have supported the conversations 
which have taken place there, although 
I have never been satisfied with all of 
them. I have believed completely in the 
statement which was made by former 
Senator Warren Austin, of Vermont, 
when he was appointed by President 
Truman to be the first American Am- 
bassador to the United Nations. I re- 
member his statement to the people of 
the United States in a television speech, 
when he explained that he was willing 
to talk with the Soviet Russians follow- 
ing their return to the Council of the 
United Nations, after they had ignored 
the Council for months, if not for years. 

He said, in effect, in simple words, “I 
would rather die of ulcers from nervous 
tension and from struggles in these 
meetings than involve the world again 
in a great war.” 

That was commonsense. We cannot 
go to war. We should not go to war. 

But the Senate only a day or so ago 
appropriated an additional billion dol- 
lars for the United States Air Force, be- 
cause it wanted to make certain that the 
United States would have the greatest 
airpower in the world for protection and 
not for attack. I am advised that the 
House conferees have agreed to that in- 
creased appropriation. 

So it is clear that the policy of Con- 
gress is to maintain, so far as expendi- 
tures can maintain it, the greatest air- 
power in the world, not because we want 
to wage a preventive war, but because 
we desire to make it clear to all the world 
that we have the power to destroy an 
aggressor, if an aggressor should ever 
attempt to attack us. 

Therefore, I offer my amendment with 
the thought not that we should waste 
money on Tito, not that we should let 
the world know that we have any special 
faith in him. Not at all. I offer it 
merely so that we may continue our con- 
versations and that we may continue 
the policy which we have launched until 
it becomes clear that there is no hope 
of reaching an understanding with the 
Yugoslav Government. 

The changes which I have proposed 
by this amendment to the committee 
amendment make it the responsibility 
of the President to make his finding in 
written words reported to Congress. I 
am tired of granting blank checks of 
power and blank checks of spending 
money appropriated by Congress without 
knowledge of what they will be used for. 
I want it made crystal clear that if this 
authorization of an appropriation for 
Yugoslavia is to be made, it will be the 
direct responsibility of the President of 
the United States to report to Congress, 
first, that there has been no change in 
the Yugoslavian policies which we have 
heretofore followed; and second—and 
this is new—that Yugoslavia does not 
adhere to any policy for the Communist 
conquest of the world. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In a moment. 
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Third, that it is in the interest of 
the national security of the United 
States to continue to furnish assistance 
to Yugoslavia in this act. The purpose 
of the amendment, therefore, would be 
to make the President understand 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I grant myself 2 
more minutes. 

The purpose of the amendment, there- 
fore, would be to make the President of 
the United States understand that what 
we want from him is a written finding 
upon these facts, particularly upon the 
fact that Tito does not adhere to the 
Communist policy of world conquest. If 
the President finds that, he can find it 
only by negotiation; and if he does find 
it, and if Tito does make such a declara- 
tion, I believe indeed we shall have our 
feet upon the path to peace. 

That is the explanation of the amend- 
ment. 

I shall be very glad to yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. I yield myself 
time enough to answer his question. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator be 
agreeable to including in the amendment 
language to the effect that there has been 
a determination that there has been 
no change in Soviet policy toward Yugo- 
slavia—upon the basis of which policy 
the United States has granted aid to 
Yugoslavia? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am afraid the 
Senator’s suggestion is not clear. It 
would be. ambiguous. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator realize 
that the change has come in Soviet pol- 
icy toward Yugoslavia? Tito did not 
want any separation from the Commu- 
nists, but the Communists forced him 
away. Perhaps the Senator could in- 
clude in his amendment language that 
there has been no change in Soviet pol- 
icy—which was really the reason why 
there was a split in the first place. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. What the Senator 
means is that there has been a change 
in Soviet policy. 

Mr. LONG. Up until Soviet Russia 
began to make threats against Yugo- 
slavia, there was no reason why this Na- 
tion should grant aid to Yugoslavia. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My feeling is that 
the amendment which the Senator from 
Louisiana suggests is too vague and un- 
certain. As this language has been pre- 
pared, it makes clear what the policy of 
our Congress is. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I prefer to have 
the Senator take time of his own. 

Mr. LONG. Does it occur to the Sen- 
ator, however, that the problem here 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish the Senator, who seems to be want- 
ing to file another amendment, would 
speak on time against the amendment 
rather than on time for it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield 5 minutes 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present time is under the control of the 
Senator from Wyoming. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. My time has ex- 
pired. I wanted to allow time to the 
Senator from Oregon to speak. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 5 minutes to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
joined with my friend from Wyoming as 
a cosponsor of the amendment because 
I believe it is a very helpful and clarify- 
ing amendment, as well as a very prac- 
tical amendment. Let us be practical 
about what would happen under the 
language of the committee’s bill as it is 
now written. The language, starting on 
line 13, page 29, reads: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no assistance under this title or any 
other title of this act, or under any pro- 
vision of law repealed by section 542 (a) of 
this act, shall be furnished to Yugoslavia 
after the expiration of 90 days following 
the date of the enactment of this section, 
unless the President finds— 


Now, let us consider the situation after 
the expiration of the 90 days. The Presi- 
dent will go into a press conference. He 
will be asked about his findings in respect 
to Yugoslavia aid. For that matter, in 
my judgment, at the end of those 90 
days, the President of the United States 
undoubtedly would make clear his posi- 
tion, under the language of this bill, 
through some medium, be it radio or 
television or White House release or 
State Department release or in answer 
to questions at a press conference. It is 
only commonsense to expect the Presi- 
dent under the language of the commit- 
tee bill to make some public statement 
in this problem at the end of the 90-day 
period. Therefore I think the language 
of the O’Mahoney-Morse amendment 
requiring a report to the Congress from 
the President would be helpful to the 
President. It would give legislative for- 
mality to his decision on the matter of 
whether to continue or discontinue 
Yugoslavia aid. It would be in keeping 
with our check-and-balance system. 

In my opinion, any President should 
welcome language in the bili which sim- 
ply says that he shall report to the Con- 
gress his finding in respect to whether 
we should continue aid to Yugoslavia. I 
am confident the President would wel- 
come the O’Mahoney-Moore amend- 
ment, because we have been advised that 
the language of the committe bill car- 
ries out a program the President him- 
self desires. I do not believe that Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, or any other President, 
would object to giving to the American 
people his reasons for finding that the 
aid should be continued or discontinued. 

The last point I desire to make, Mr. 
President, is to supplement what I said 
earlier this afternoon. I believe we 
should resolve the doubts in favor of 
the calculated risk we are running on 
this issue, because we should not over- 
look a great force on our side in Yugo- 
slavia, which is to be found in the peo- 
ple of Yugoslavia. We have heard a 
lot of discussion about Tito this after- 
noon, but Tito is not Yugoslavia. He is 
the dictator of it; but, Mr. President, 
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men come and men go, dictators come 
and go but the spirit of the people of 
Yugoslavia will live on. 

The greatest support the American 
people have in Yugoslavia is the spirit 
of the people of Yugoslavia? It is the 
religious faith of the people of Yugo- 
slavia. I would have the Senate pause 
long enough to remember that the peo- 
ple of Yugoslavia are a religious people. 
The people of Yugoslavia are a deeply 
Christian people. Christians cannot be 
subjected to the enslavement of com- 
munism for long. 

I want to say, as a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, that every re- 
port I have had in regard to what is go- 
ing on within Yugoslavia, among the 
rank and file of the people of Yugoslavia, 
is that they are on the side of the people 
of the United States in their religious 
dedication to the spiritual values of 
freedom. I do not think, Mr. President, 
we should walk out on that spirit which 
abides in the people of Yugoslavia. It 
is one of the greatest assets we have. 
We can afford to gamble onit. We ought 
to capitalize on it. We ought not to 
turn our backs on the people of Yugo- 
slavia by turning down the language 
proposed by the committee. We should 
support the President on this matter. 
We should allow him to make a full re- 
appraisal of Yugoslavia relationships 
for the next 90 days. We should let him 
continue diplomatic negotiations with 
Yugoslavia on this issue. The amend- 
ment obligates the President to report 
to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the American people 
his reasons for finding that we should 
or should not continue support for Yugo- 
slavia. I think it is the practical and the 
statesmanlike way to approach the prob- 
lem. Therefore, I am glad to join the 
Senator from Wyoming in his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr, 
President, will the Senator yield 5 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Iam 
Sure every Member of this body recog- 
nizes that aid to Yugoslavia at best is a 
very calculated risk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time did the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Five minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. I 
think the record is crystal clear that 
Mr. Tito is a dictator. I think it ought 
to be clear that he is a Communist. I 
think it also should be clear that Mr. Tito 
and his forces were responsible for one of 
the first breaks in the orbit of interna- 
tional communism as a combined force 
organized against the free world. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. I am 
glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wonder if 
the distinguished author of the amend- 
ment does not want to ask for the yeas 
and nays now, so that they may be or- 
dered, 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, I wish to make my position 
clear. I have never been particularly 
happy about aid to Tito. I was not 
happy at its inception, and I am not 
happy at this particular hour about it. 
But I think we ought to recognize that 
one of the first objectives of American 
foreign policy was to break up the closely 
knit Comintern, the closely knit inter- 
national movement of communism. If 
we could break through and fragmentize 
the international Communist movement, 
at least that was a good sign. It was a 
hopeful sign. 

This United States Senator does not 
like dictators of any kind. I do not like 
Nazi, Fascist, or Communist dictators. 
If it were strictly on the basis of voting 
one’s emotions or philosophy, without 
any regard to the intricacies of power 
politics, I would not vote a single penny 
for any one of the dictators. I do not 
like dictators in any country. We are 
allied with some dictators. Let us put 
our cards on the table. This country 
is in alliance with some dictators. We 
have been in alliance with some dictators 
because it was a part of the power strug- 
gle. We have not subjected all these dic- 
tators to a blood test, because if we did, 
I am afraid they would not look too 
good. 

Mr. President, Tito was the first to 
break away. At the present time the 
Communist Parties in Italy, in France, 
and in other countries are beginning to 
show signs of restlessness; they are be- 
ginning to indicate that perhaps they 
should þe a little Tito-like themselves. 
Some persons may say, “That is all a 
sham and a trick.” It may be, Mr. Pres- 
ident. Other persons may say that since 
the debunking of Stalin, there is an in- 
dication of a break in the solidarity of 
the Communist movement. I do not 
know. 

But in 1952, the Senators on the other 
side of the aisle told the American peo- 
ple that Dwight Eisenhower knew more 
about foreign policy than anyone else 
in the United States did, and that he 
understood best the responsibilities of 
the United States toward other nations. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
President of the United States is, of 
course, well informed in the field of for- 
eign policy. I have disagreed with him, 
and eyen today I disagree with him, on 
many areas of our foreign policy. But 
let the record be clear that the Secre- 
tary of State, as the official representa- 
tive of the President of the United States, 
came before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee with a special plea re- 
garding this item, and none other, in the 
bill; in the case of no other item in the 
pending bill did the Secretary of State 
come before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and say, “This one is so impor- 
tant, gentlemen, that we ask you to 
reconcile your doubts in favor of our pro- 
posal.” 

Mr. President, the language of this 
proposal is the language of the executive 
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branch of the Government. This pro- 
posal is included in the bill in the way 
requested by the Secretary of State. 
The Secretary of State has said that the 
decision in regard to this matter is criti- 
cal and vital. He has said that we could 
do a great deal of damage if we were to 
strike out the language which presently 
appears at this part of the bill, as it has 
been modified—and, let me say, in my 
opinion, improved—by the amendment 
of the Senator from Wyoming and the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I say very frankly that 
in reaching my judgment on this matter, 
I am in an unhappy state. My imme- 
diate reaction was, “Away with Tito. 
Not one nickel, not one gun, not one bit 
of aid for Tito.” 

But then the President of the United 
States sent his Secretary of State to the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and there 
the Secretary of State said to the com- 
mittee, “If this authority is stricken from 
the bill, if we are forbidden to have this 
authority, the result may very well be to 
drive Tito smack-bang into the hands of 
the Kremlin, totally and completely, and 
also to drive every other Communist 
group that today indicates even a slight 
amount of restlessness, completely into 
the hands of the Kremlin.” 

Mr. President, I conclude by asking, 
Whom are we supposed to believe? Are 
we supposed to believe our fellow Sen- 
ators, who, in this case, do not have one 
bit more information than the Senator 
from Minnesota has? Are we supposed 
to believe an editorial writer? Or in the 
case of a delicate matter of this kind, 
are we supposed to believe the Central 
Intelligence Agency of our Government 
and our Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
and our Secretary of State, with 50,000 
employees and a network of agencies at 
his command; and are we supposed to 
believe the President of the United 
States? 

In this case, since it has been made a 
matter of official policy, and since I 
gather that it has been made a matter 
of supreme importance by the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of 
State, I judge that there is only one 
thing to do, and that is to let them have 
the responsibility and let them report to 
the Congress of the United States. 

I am willing to trust the President of 
the United States not to put money and 
arms into the hands of our enemies. I 
am willing to trust the President of the 
United States to do what is right and 
what is honorable in this critical situ- 
ation, because he has said, through his 
agents, that this matter is vital and im- 
portant and sensitive, and that it should 
not be played with loosely. 

On that basis, Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], be- 
cause I think it improves this part of the 
bill a great deal, and at least it puts the 
responsibility right where the situation 
requires that it be put, namely, upon the 
President of the United States and his 
official agents. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. I 
yield. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Like the Senator from 
Minnesota, I shall support the amend- 
ment, and I subscribe to all the argu- 
ments he has made and to all the argu- 
ments which have been made by the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, let me 
say—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yielded time to the Senator from Minne- 
sota, but that time has expired. I must 
conserve the remaining time, inasmuch 
as-only 7 minutes remain. I wish to 
hear any arguments which may be made 
against the amendment, if there are any 
‘arguments to be made against it. Ishall 
save time for the Senator from Rhode 
Island, if any time is left. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for 
3 minutes on the amendment. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the debate on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr, BRIDGES]; and I have listened to 
the debate on the pending innocuous 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney!], which to my 
mind, will do nothing to help our coun- 
try remain strong. The pending amend- 
ment constitutes just another attempt 
to evade an issue which at some time all 
Senators will have to face before the 
American people, whom Senators are 
supposed to represent. 

Mr. President, I well remember when 
ton after ton and boatload after boat- 
load of scrap iron were being sent from 
the United States to Japan. I remember 
that at that time the Japanese were not 
enemies of ours, although voices such as 
that of the great Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] had been 
raised on the floor of the Senate, telling 
us to beware, telling us that we might be 
getting into trouble. 

Today, I have heard hour after hour 
of debate, including the words of the 
great statesman and chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
who told us that, yes, Tito and Yugo- 
slavia might well be in the Communist 
orbit, as of this moment. Yet he expects 
us to vote our taxpayers’ money to that 
dedicated Communist, Tito. 

Mr. President, are we men or are we 
mice? Will we sit idly by and gamble 
with the future of our country? In this 
case, let us not be weaker and even more 
spineless than Senators were in regard 
to the shipment of scrap iron to Japan. 
We have heard it said that we are giving 
aid to Yugoslavia and to Tito, so that 
Tito can buy shells for his guns, and so 
that he can equip the tanks that we gave 
him—so that he can have those neces- 
sary things, which only we can supply. 

Mr. President, I never thought I would 
serve in the Senate of the United States 
and hear it argued that we should give 
Tito our money, so that he would be able 
to buy from us shells to use to kill 
American boys. That is exactly what is 
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now being done, and what it is proposed 
that the United States continue to do. 
Mr. President, we are not statesmen 
when we sit here and listen to argu- 
ments of that sort. 

I say let us support the amendment of 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], and let us knock off Tito and 
Yugoslavia from our aid right now. 

For nearly 6 years I have heard the 
same arguments that I have listened to 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
yielded to the Senator from Idaho has 


5 Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield 2 ad- 
ditional minutes to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, Mr. President; 
I yield 2 additional minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. WELKER. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

Mr, President, I heard a great states- 
man in this body say, as far back as 
1953, “This is the end of foreign aid and 
mutual security.” 

Mr. President, if, after 7 years of such 
use of the money of the American people, 
Senators cannot stand on their own feet 
and do what is right and stop this pro- 
gram, they will never be able to do it. 

Let us consider, too, the argument we 
have just heard from Senators on the 
other side of the aisle—yes, and also 
from some Senators on this side of the 
aisle, Mr. President—namely, that we 
must give money to Tito, so that he can 
buy shells for the guns we have already 
given to him. In other words, we are 
told that we must give money to Tito, 
to enable him to buy shells for guns 
which will be used to kill American boys. 

Mr. President, it is about time for the 
Members of the Senate of the United 
States to stand up and be counted as 
Americans. 

Mr. President, regardless of how other 
Senators may vote, I will never vote for 
the adoption of such an amendment as 
the pending one, an amendment to pass 
the buck, although we are responsible 
to the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, we represent the Amer- 
ican people. Let us do it proudly, 
strongly, and bravely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Idaho 
has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield 3 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the question which those who 
would like to vote funds for Tito will 
have to answer is: How can they give 
these hundreds of millions of dollars to 
Tito without the American people resent- 
ing it? How can they vote money for 
Tito and escape responsibility if he turns 
against the United States? 

Therefore, some measure must be de- 
vised whereby a Senator can explain his 
vote of hundreds of millions of dollars 
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for Tito. We are told that the Presi- 
dent is to determine that Tito has not 
changed his foreign policy. That should 
not be too difficult to determine. Mr. 
Khrushchev made a speech to the Com- 
munists a while back, and he explained 
that Tito had shown some independence, 
and he said that he—Mr. Khrushchev— 
had advised Stalin to tolerate that de- 
gree of independence, and to keep Tito 
in the Communist group. He said that 
it was a terrible mistake when Stalin 
said he could raise his little finger and 
Tito would fall. He said that Russia 
paid dearly for that mistake. So accord- 
ing to Khrushchev, the change in policy 
was not a change by Tito. It was a 
change by Russia, 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming if he would be 
willing to modify his amendment to take 
care of that aspect of the situation, and 
to say that the President must determine 
that Russia has not changed its policy 
toward Yugoslavia, because according to 
Russia, and according to Tito, that is 
what it is all about. That is why we 
gave Yugoslavia the money. 

The Senator knows as well as I do that 
his amendment would not be worth the 
paper on which it is written if it were 
amended to say that before we could 
give 5 cents to Tito we had to first de- 
termine that Russia has not changed 
her policy toward Yugoslavia. Other- 
wise, it is possible for Tito to go into the 
same close alliance that has always ex- 
isted, with Khrushchev tolerating the 
slight degree of independence which 
Stalin would not tolerate. They say they 
are good friends. The money for Tito 
could be used to our disadvantage, 

We talk about encouraging people to 
show independence. We talk about en- 
couraging all the people involved in the 
Communist conspiracy to show some in- 
dependence. Apparently, the Russians 
think that is a good idea, because that 
is what they are also encouraging. 

My best information is that they are 
now encouraging Communists all over 
the world to demonstrate some degree of 
independence. Why? Because it ap- 
pears to their advantage that Commu- 
nists throughout the world trying to sub- 
vert free government should indicate 
that they are thinking about the welfare 
of the people of the nations where they 
are located, rather than thinking about 
the welfare of the Soviet Union. 

As a matter of fact, even in Russia 
some independence is being shown. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.LONG. Iunderstand that yester- 
day Pravda carried a front-page story 
reprinting an editorial from the Commu- 
nist Daily Worker of the United States, 
in which the question was asked, “Why 
was it that the other men in the Kremlin 
tolerated what Stalin was doing?” Ap- 
parently it is the policy of the Kremlin 
today that questions should be asked. 
Why that is soI am not sure. That is 
apparently what they want done. 

Senators will wait a long time to see 
any good results from any funds which 
we may vote for Tito. If the Senator 
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from Wyoming would be willing to 
modify his amendment so as to say that 
the President would have to determine 
that there had been no change in Rus- 
sian policy, which makes it possible for 
Tito and Russia to be very close now, I 
might be willing to go along with the 
amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the language of the 
committee amendment on page 29, line 
21. The President must find that Yugo- 
slavia is independent of control by the 
Soviet Union, I think that covers every- 
thing the Senator is interested in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, is 
further time desired? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LONG. Is the pending amend- 
ment offered as a substitute for or as an 
amendment to the Bridges amendment, 
or is it offered as an amendment to 
the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that it is offered as a perfecting 
amendment to the language which the 
= cia amendment Proposes to strike 

Mr. LONG. Therefore if the 
O'Mahoney amendment should prevail, 
the next vote would occur on the Bridges 
amendment, which proposes to strike 
out the entire section providing aid for 
Tito. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Bridges amendment proposes to strike 
out that language, whether or not 
amended by the perfecting amendment 
of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. LONG. Then this amendment is 
in no sense a substitute for the Bridges 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a 
perfecting amendment, not a substitute. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. If I recall correct- 
ly, the inquiry I addressed to the Presid- 
ing Officer at the very beginning was 
whether or not I could offer this amend- 
ment as a substitute for the Bridges 
amendment, and the ruling of the Chair 
was that I could. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The pre- 
vious occupant of the chair gave a dif- 
ferent answer to the query of the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. When 
he propounded his inquiry, the reply of 
the Chair was that it was a substitute. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
us have the parliamentary ruling of the 
Chair at the present moment, so that we 
may proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the O’Mahoney amend- 
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ment is a perfecting amendment to the 
language of the committee amendment 
which the amendment of the Senator 
— New Hampshire proposes to strike 
out. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. Accepting the rul- 
ing of the Chair, am I correct in under- 
standing that my amendment will be 
voted upon by the yeas and nays as a 
perfecting amendment to the committee 
amendment, and that, if it prevails, the 
vote will then occur upon the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to strike out everything after the 
word “unless”, which would include the 
perfected amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In that event, Sen- 
ators who wished to have the perfected 
amendment prevail would vote “nay” on 
the Bridges amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators 
who are in favor of the O’Mahoney 
amendment would vote “yea.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. At this stage, cer- 
tainly. I understand that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair cannot anticipate what the vote 
will be. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, we 
must take one step at a time. I under- 
stand that the first vote vill come on the 
O’Mahoney perfecting amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first vote will come on the O’Mahoney 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. And when that has 
been disposed of the question will be on 
agreeing to the Bridges amendment, 
upon which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire desire some time? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like about 3 
minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 


parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. N 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the time 
situation on both sides? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has 7 minutes 
remaining, and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has 20 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iyield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming, which his characteris- 
tically versatile mind has produced at the 
last minute, actually is not far different 
from the committee amendment. True, 
he requires the President to report to the 
Congress. That requirement would not 
have much significance, however, because 
I assume the Congress will not be in ses- 
sion at the end of the 90-day period. 

He requires the President to furnish a 
report to the Congress giving his reasons 
for the continuance or discontinuance of 
aid to Yugoslavia. The committee 
amendment in substance provides that 
the President must make a determi- 
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nation on the question of continuing aid 
to Yugoslavia without making a report. 
Therefore, in effect, the O'Mahoney 
amendment is not far different from the 
committee amendment. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is not challenging 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Wyoming on the ground that it is a good 
amendment or a bad amendment, but he 
points out that it does not differ substan- 
tially from the committee amendment. 
The Senator from Wyoming merely adds 
certain obligations, one of which is that 
the President shall report to Congress. I 
state again that there is not much point 
to that provision, because Congress will 
not be in session 90 days from now. I 
do not know what action we could take 
in that case. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming would be in Wyoming. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama would be in Alabama, 
the Senator from California would be in 
California, and other Senators probably 
would be in their home States. I do not 
see what could be accomplished by the 
amendment. It is not a harmful amend- 
ment, but I cannot agree that a great 
deal of good would be accomplished by 
it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Iam glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, 
we are calling upon the President to de- 
termine what we already know. In 
other words, we are asking the Presi- 
dent to make the determination whether 
or not the brand of communism in 
which Tito is indulging has for its pur- 
pose world conquest. As a matter of 
fact we know that to be so. We can say 
so now. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. I 
believe the issue would be much clearer 
if we could get a vote on the amendment 
which I have offered. There cannot be 
too much uncertainty about this ques- 
tion. 

I quote from a newspaper article of 
June 12, 1956: 

Tito told a cheering crowd of Russians that 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union “must 


march shoulder to shoulder toward the vic- 
tory of socialism.” 


I quote from a statement made by 
Marshal Zhukov, in which he said: “The 
Kremlin and Marshal Tito will fight 
shoulder to shoulder.” 

The question of where Tito and Yugo- 
slavia stand should be clear to everyone. 
We have spent a billion dollars in Yugo- 
slavia and the result is a honeymoon in 
Moscow between Tito and the Russian 
rulers. That is what we have accom- 
plished. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is willing to take a calculated risk 
but in doing so he feels there should be 
some reasonable expectation of success. 

When I hear Senators say, “Yugo- 
slavia may be already in the Russian 
orbit,” I conclude that the chances of 
that calculated risk becoming successful 
have diminished to a great extent even 
to the vanishing point. 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
will be voted down. There is little point 
to it because there seems to be little dif- 
ference between it and the committee 
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amendment. In fact, I believe the com- 
mittee amendment is the more desirable 
of the two. However, the real issue and 
the only issue is on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. The question to be decided is 
whether we will continue to furnish mili- 
tary aid to a Communist power which 
has unmistakably oriented itself with the 
Kremlin. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Wyoming will be defeated so that 
we can vote on the straight issue of the 
Bridges amendment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Hampshire desire to 
use any additional time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is any additional 
time desired on this side, or in opposi- 
tion to the amendment? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I intend to vote for 
the O’Mahoney amendment, because I 
think it is an improvement on the com- 
mittee amendment. However, after I 
vote for it, I expect to vote for the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire, þe- 
cause I think that is a more direct ap- 
proach and because it assumes coura- 
geously a responsibility which I think 
is the responsibility of Congress. We 
know what communism is. We know 
it is an international conspiracy. We 
ought to have the courage to stand up 
and say so now, without passing the buck 
to the President of the United States to 
determine it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time if the Senator from Wyoming 
is prepared to do so also. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, I wish to make a comment. 
We recognize that Mr. Tito is a Com- 
munist. I recognize that communism 
is evil. However, I should like to say 
to my good friends in the Senate that 
the Senate has been voting aid to Tito 
as a Communist right along. I did not 
vote for aid to Tito at the initiation of 
the program. 

I wish to say that the comments made 
by the Senator from New Hampshire 
were made in the committee on Foreign 
Relations and that the Secretary of 
State disputed those comments. The 
Secretary of State said those comments 
were not accurate. Furthermore, he 
said that some of the comments of Mar- 
shal Zhukov were embarrassing to Mar- 
shall Tito. 

Whom are we to believe? If I, asa 
Senator, have been misled by the State 
Department and by the President’s rep- 
resentatives, then I say things have come 
to a sad juncture indeed. I understand 
that the Secretary of State not only 
came before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee but that he went also to the 
Republican Policy Committee and said 
the same thing. It seems a little pecul- 
jar to me that after those visits some 
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of us should have to stand on the floor 
of the Senate and defend the Secretary 
of State. 

I am about ready to join the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. I 
am about ready to accept what I believe 
in my heart, and what I believe to be 
true; namely, that this man Tito is an 
evil dictator. However, the President, 
through his agent, says, “Senator 
Humpurey, don't you do this to me. I 
am your Commander in Chief. I am in 
charge of the foreign policy of the coun- 
try. Give me the benefit of the doubt. 
Don’t tie my hands. This is a sensitive 
matter.” 

What is a Senator to do? Is he to 
stand on his honor to do his patriotic 
duty, or to listen to press reports, or to 
yield to his passions and emotions? 
Then he is confronted with the Presi- 
dent’s top man, his No. 1 man, John 
Foster Dulles, saying, “Give the Presi- 
dent the leeway that is contained in 
the bill.” 

Mr. President, we were told that the 
President and the Secretary of State 
knew communism and knew how to fight 
it and how to conduct the foreign affairs 
of the country. I am willing to give 
them a chance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does not the Senator 
realize that those representations may 
be another “march to the brink”? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. If so, 
they will provide another good issue 
for Life magazine. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I should like to make this point 
clear. Although the hearings of the 
committee were held behind closed doors, 
there is not one argument that was pre- 
sented in committee which has not been 
put forth on the floor of the Senate in 
public. The issue has been fully dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate. 

Although the record of what tran- 
spired in committee is not available to 
the public, I assure Senators they have 
heard the exact argument that the Sec- 
retary of State made before the com- 
mittee. 

If the Secretary of State had told the 
junior Senator from Louisiana, “Sena- 
tor, there are some secret things about 
which not even to the Foreign Relations 
Committee can be told,” I would have 
been willing to go along with him and 
take his word for it. 

However, he was willing to lay it right 
on the record, and Senators on the floor 
of the Senate have heard every argu- 
ment that was made in committee. We 
were told, “If you do not give Tito this 
money, we are afraid that Tito will join 
the Russians, and we are afraid that he 
has already joined them.” In effect it 
meant to me: “Give Tito the money be- 
cause we cannot trust him. He may have 
joined the Russians already. However, 
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we are afraid that he will join the Rus- 
sians, if he has not joined them already, 
and not giving him the money will make 
him more inclined to join them.” 

That is the argument that was made 
in committee. If Senators wish to vote 
money to that man, and if they wish to 
give more millions of dollars to him on 
that basis, they can do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield two minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
president, I say to the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] that we are not 
giving money. The bill provides that 
there shall be no money given to Tito 
unless the President of the United States 
finds the existence of certain facts. 
What we are really saying is that the 
President of the United States appar- 
ently needs a little time and the Secre- 
tary of State needs a little time to decide 
whether or not Mr. Tito has turned out 
to be a first-class scoundrel or a second- 
elass scoundrel. What we are asking for 
in the amendment is to give the President 
and his State Department, the National 
Security Council, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and our embassies enough time 
to evaluate this whole situation. 

I may say for the record that a year 
ago the State Department did cut off 
funds and supplies from Tito. That is 
what we are told. I do not believe this 
information ought to be kept secret, 
We ought not to legislate in the dark. 
The Senator from Louisiana is correct, 
that everything the Secretary of State 
has said in committee has been repeated 
on the floor of the Senate at least 2 or 3 
times. I emphasize that the Secretary 
of State said, “Don’t you do this to me.” 
He said, “This is a very dangerous and 
sensitive matter. I ask you to give us 
a chance to work this out.” 

That is exactly what the bill provides. 
If the Secretary of State had not pleaded 
in that plaintive voice of his, and if he 
had not also pleaded with the Republican 
Policy Committee, I would be glad to cut 
off all aid to Tito. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we are 
speaking as if the State Department 
were acting at the present time in a 
vacuum. Some of us know, as mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, that the Secretary of State con- 
siders that what has been transpiring 
between Tito and Russia is a matter of 
very delicate diplomatic concern to the 
United States. At the present time our 
diplomatic representatives are carrying 
on negotiations with Yugoslavia. What 
we shall do if we adopt the amendment 
is to cut off the negotiations, in effect. 
There will be only one place for Tito to 
go, and that will be into the Russian or- 
bit. We should be willing, at least, to 
run the risk for 90 days of continuing 
foreign aid until the President of the 
United States can look into this entire 
matter and reach a decision. 

We should not be overlooking the 
Yugoslavian people, because so long as 
we stand with them we have a chance 
to support dissident groups in Yugoslavia 
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if Tito should try to lead them com- 
pletely into the arms of the Russians. I 
do not think we ought to let down the 
Yugoslavian people or overlook the great 
asset we have and the alliance we have 
with the people of Yugoslavia when it 
comes to a common Christian faith. I 
think that happens to be the greatest 
weapon we have against communism in 
` Yugoslavia. But if we adopt the Bridges 
amendment, in my judgment, we shall 
bring to an end all the hope we have of 
our State Department working out sat- 
isfactory diplomatic relations with Tito. 
Furthermore, I think we will do great in- 
jury to the morale of the people of Yugo- 
slavia. As long as the church doors of 
Yugoslavia remain open there is hope for 
the cause of freedom in Yugoslavia, If 
we decide here tonight to end all aid to 
Yugoslavia I think we may start a reign 
of Communist terror in Yugoslavia that 
will weaken the morale of fellow Chris- 
tians in Yugoslavia. I grant that Tito’s 
recent conferences with the Russians 
spell no good. However, I refuse to be- 
lieve that all hope is lost for eventual 
freedom in Yugoslavia. I am going to 
support the request of the State Depart- 
ment and the President on this very seri- 
ous foreign policy issue. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. 
how much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has 7 minutes 
remaining, and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I simply wish to say that I think 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wyoming is a strengthening 
amendment. I am prepared to support 
the Senator on his amendment. 

Furthermore, when we have disposed 
of the amendment, which changes the 
section with which we are dealing in 
the bill, I understand that the Senator 
from New Hampshire will present his 
amendment. 

Is that a correct statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent? I ask that as a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I understand the Senate will vote, 
first, on the O'Mahoney amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. And when 
that is disposed of, it is my understand- 
ing that the amendment of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, directed at the 
language in the bill, will be voted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
language of the committee amendment 
as amended by the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment, if that amendment is agreed to. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
confess that I am very much puzzled by 
the remarks I hear from the Republican 
side of the Chamber, save those which 
have just been uttered by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

I hear voices say over there, “You are 
passing the buck to the President.” 

Who are these Republican Senators 
who refuse to “pass the buck” to the 
President? Does not the Constitution 
of the United States vest in the Presi- 


President, 
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dent the control of the foreign policy 
of the United States? Has not that been 
held over and over again by the courts 
of the United States, up to the Supreme 
Court? And yet Senators rise on the 
other side of the aisle and say, “When 
you ask the President to submit a writ- 
ten report you are passing the buck to 
him ” 


Why, Mr. President, the Senators are 
rationalizing their position. The present 
President of the United States is carry- 
ing out a policy with respect to Yugo- 
slavia which was initiated before he be- 
came President. 

What my amendment does is to ask 
the President to make a report that he 
finds not only that Yugoslavia is not un- 
der the control of Soviet Russia, not only 
that the situation in Yugoslavia has not 
been altered since we first granted aid in 
order to protect Greece, Turkey, and 
other nations around the periphery 
which the Soviet Government was trying 
to gobble up, but we also ask the Presi- 
dent to make his report in writing to 
the Congress that Yugoslavia does not 
adhere to any policy for the Communist 
control of the world, and that it is in the 
interest of the United States to do this 
thing. 

What we are saying, through this 
amendment, I would say to my Republi- 
can friends who, I see, are smiling, “Have 
faith in your President. Have faith that 
when he sends the written report to the 
Congress he will be adhering to his oath 
of office to carry out the law.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In a moment. 
The Senator has had his time. 

This will be the law, that he shall make 
a report finding that Yugoslavia is not a 
tool of Soviet Russia. 

That answers every argument which 
has been made in support of the amend- 
ment of the senior Republican Senator, 
the man who has served in the Senate 
longer than has any other Republican 
Senator upon the floor, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. 

The President will also have to find 
that Yugoslavia is not adhering to any 
Communist policy. How will he find 
that? He will find it by negotiation of 
some kind, and when he reports he will 
do so as the man whom the Republicans 
want to run for President and the man 
who is now their President. Do they not 
believe in him? 

They argue as if they had no faith in 
him. They argue as though their only 
purpose in adhering to the President of 
the United States is to make him a sym- 
bol to carry along the unthinking vote of 
the people, to carry the conservative Re- 
publicans into power again. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. With reference to 
passing the buck to the President, I am 
sure the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming is familiar with the letter 
which is set forth in the report at pages 
16 to 18 in which the Secretary of State, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, repeatedly says 
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that this is the wish of the President, In 
one paragraph he says: 

Within the past 6 months, the executive 
branch of this Government, with the par- 
ticipation of the President, has reviewed the 
question of United States policy toward 
Yugoslavia, and both the programs now being 
implemented and those proposed in the 
mutual security bill before your committee 
are consonant with and in support of the 
national policy thus established. 


In the closing paragraph he says this: 

It is my hope, however, which I know 
the President has shared, that the Congress 
will not want to deprive us of the instru- 
mentalities and funds whereby the executive 
branch will be enabled to pursue the flexible 
policy toward Yugoslavia which is needed 
to counter the present Soviet drive to re- 
— its own failure in Yugoslavia since 
948, 


Mr. O'MAHONEY., I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. I may add that I 
do not wish to be responsible for killing 
an opportunity for the President of the 
United States to work out a possible 
solution, if it can be done; but I ask 
that he report to the United States 
Congress. 

I may say too, that when other amend- 
ments which I have had printed, and 
which are lying on the table, are called 
up, it will be made clear that I also want 
every officer and employee of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States who is 
engaged in the administering of the act 
to answer the questions of the authorita- 
tive committees of Congress, which is 
something those officers and employees 
have not been doing. 

I want to hold up high the power of 
Congress. I am passing no buck to the 
President of the United States, although 
my friend from New Hampshire is ex- 
pressing his deep lack of faith in the 
symbol of the GOP. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, at one 
time the Senator from Wyoming talks 
as if he is willing to pass the buck to 
the President of the United States; the 
next time he speaks he talks as if he did 
not have faith in the President of the 
United States. Let me say I yield to no 
one in my regard, affection and faith in 
the President. 

The committee amendment provides 
that the President shall certify. That is 
enough. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire is mistaken. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Wyoming says the President must give 
his reason. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The bill says that 
the President shall only find“; it does 
not say he shall “certify.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Find“; that is 
enough; it has the same import. But the 
Senator from Wyoming wants to spell 
it out in fancy language. Perhaps he 
will want to supply the President with 
a dictionary, so as to make sure that the 
President spells out all the words to 
Congress. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 


1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. No. The Senator 
would not yield to me, so I will not yield 
to him. 

The Senator from Wyoming talks 
about the giving of military aid to an- 
other country. He talks in general 
about aiding foreign powers. Why does 
he not get the Constitution of the United 
States and read it? If he can find any- 
thing in the Constitution about the Pres- 
ident having the sole right to determine 
the giving of military aid to another 
country, I should like to see it. The 
Constitution provides that Congress shall 
have the final determination of that so 
why is not this the time to decide it right 
here and now? 

The issue will be clear on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. I would have the hope that 
once the amendment of the Senator from 
Wyoming has been defeated, the Senator 
from Wyoming, when the roll is called, 
will answer “yea” to the clear issue pre- 
sented by the amendment of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield back the 
remainder of my time and suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California yields back the 
remainder of his time. The absence of 
a quorum having been suggested, the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater McClellan 
Allott Gore McNamara 
Anderson Green Millikin 
Barrett Hayden Monroney 
Beall Hennings Morse 
Bender Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bennett Hill Murray 
Bible Holland Neuberger 
Bricker Hruska O'Mahoney 
Bridges Humphrey, Pastore 
Bush Minn. ayne 
Butler Humphreys, Potter 

yra Ky. Purtell 
Carlson Ives Robertson 
Case, N. J. Jackson Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Cotton Kennedy Scott 
Curtis Kerr Smathers 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Duff Langer Sparkman 
Dworshak Lehman Stennis 
Eastland Long Symington 
Ellender Magnuson Thye 
Ervin Malone Watkins 
Flanders Mansfield Welker 
Frear Martin, Iowa Williams 
Fulbright Martin, Pa. Wofford 
George McCarthy Young 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. LAIRD] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Neety] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
for the purpose of attending the Indiana 
Republican State convention. 
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The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Do I 
correctly understand that regardless of 
the result of the vote on the O’Mahoney 
amendment there will later be a vote on 
the Bridges amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Have the 
yeas and nays been ordered on the 
Bridges amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have not been ordered on 
the Bridges amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the Bridges 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays having been ordered on 
the O’Mahoney amendment, the clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In the event the 
O’Mahoney amendment should prevail, 
and in the event the Bridges amendment 
later should prevail, would the effect of 
the Bridges amendment be to strike out 
all of the provisions of the section from 
line 18 to line 25, inclusive, including the 
O'Mahoney amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The Bridges amend- 
ment would strike out the language 
which the O’Mahoney amendment pro- 
poses to modify. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DaniEt], the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. KEFAUVER], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. LAIRD] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
NEELY] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. DANIEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Tennessee would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senators from West Virginia 
(Mr. Larp and Mr. NEELY] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
for the purpose of attending the Indiana 
Republican State convention. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent and, if present 
and voting would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wier] is absent on official business, and, 
if present and voting, would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—52 
Anderson Hennings McNamara 
Barrett Hill Monroney 
Bennett Holland Morse 
Bible Humphrey, Murray 
Carlson Minn. Neuberger 
Case, N. J. Humphreys, O'Mahoney 
Case, S. Dak, Ky. astore 
Clements Ives Payne 
Douglas Jackson Purtell 
Duft Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Eastland Kennedy Russell 
Ellender Kerr Scott 
Ervin Kuchel Smathers 
Fulbright Lehman Smith, N. J. 
George Long Sparkman 
Gore Magnuson Stennis 
Green Mansfield Symington 
Hayden McClellan Wofford 

NAYS—36 
Aiken Dworshak McCarthy 
Allott Flanders Millikin 
Beall Frear Mundt 
Bender Goldwater Potter 
Bricker Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bridges a Schoeppel 
Bush Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Butler Knowland Thye 
Byrd Langer Watkins 
Cotton Malone Welker 
Curtis Martin, Iowa Williams 
Dirksen Martin, Pa. Young 

NOT VOTING—8 

Capehart Jenner Neely 
Chavez Kefauver Wiley 
Daniel Laird 


So Mr. O’Manoney’s amendment to 
committee amendment was agreed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], to strike from 
the committee amendment all after the 
word “section” in line 18, on page 29, 
down to and including the word “Act” 
in line 25, as amended by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. LarrpD] are absent on official 
business, 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. DANIEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senators from West Virginia 
[Mr. Larp and Mr. NEELY] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
for the purpose of attending the Indiana 
Republican State convention. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. If present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wiry] is absent on official business. If 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—38 

Anderson Ervin McClellan 
Barrett Flanders Millikin 
Bible Frear Mundt 
Bricker Goldwater Pastore 
Bridges Hruska Potter 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 

yrd Kerr Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak. Knowland Symington 
Cotton Langer Welker 
Curtis Long Williams 
Douglas Magnuson Wofford 
Dworshak Malone Young 
Eastland McCarthy 

NAYS—50 

Aiken Hickenlooper Morse 
Allott Murray 
Beall Holland Neuberger 
Bender Humphrey, O’Mahoney 
Bennett Minn. Payne 

ush Humphreys, Purtell 
Carlson y. Robertson 
Case, N. J. Ives Russell 
Clements Jackson Saltonstall 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex, Scott 
Duff Kennedy Smathers 
Ellender Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Fulbright Lehman Sparkman 
George Mansfield Stennis 
Gore Martin, Iowa Thye 
Green , Watkins 
Hayden McNamara 
Hennings Monroney 

NOT VOTING—8 

Capehart Jenner Neely 
Chavez Kefauver Wiley 
Daniel Laird 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Brivces, for himself and other Senators, 
to the committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). The committee 
amendment is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my senior colleague [Mr. ELLENDER] 
and myself, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
committee amendment it is proposed to 
add a new section, as follows: i 

Sec. —. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this act, the total appropriation 
made under authority of this act (including 
unobligated and unreserved funds continued 
available) shall not exceed $2,765,875,000. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Louisiana 
wishes the yeas and nays on his amend- 
ment, they can be ordered at this time. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is not an- 
ticipated that all the time against the 
amendment will be used. I assume the 
author of the amendment will wish to 
use all the time allotted him, and per- 
haps some additional time. However, 
we hope to vote on the pending amend- 
ment, and then suspend until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, before ad- 
dressing myself to my amendment, I 
wish to express my great admiration for 
the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, our President 
pro tempore and dean of the Senate, the 
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distinguished and able senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorce]. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia has exceeded every 
other Member of this body in his years 
of service here, and the calibre of his 
service has not been exceeded by that of 
anyone who has served with him during 
the past 34 years. 

While I would differ with my friend, 
who is much beloved by all of us, I wish 
to make it clear that my objective is 
the same as his. I share his deep desire 
to preserve and protect this Nation. I 
likewise agree with him that we should 
have a foreign-aid program. It has al- 
ways been my view that much of the 
expenditures under the foreign-aid pro- 
gram have been wasteful and excessive. 
In some cases, expenditures have been 
unnecessary, and, I fear, even foolhardy. 
But those are the risks that we must 
take in a program of such magnitude, 
involving so many foreign nations whose 
characters and backgrounds are so dif- 
ferent from ours. 

Since the day I entered this body, I 
have believed steadfastly that our ex- 
penditures for foreign assistance were 
excessive and that we could obtain as 
much results with a lesser expenditure 
of funds. In some instances, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia has 
been my leader in this point of view. 

I followed his leadership when he voted 
to reduce the first appropriation for mu- 
tual defense by one-half. As a matter 
of fact, it was his amendment. At that 
time, I recall that the senior Senator 
from Georgia had such doubts about 
the program, particularly about the 
large amount that was to be spent in 
view of the limited information avail- 
able to support the plan, that he voted 
against the entire project. I cast the 
same vote. 

During the intervening years, I have 
voted to support the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. I have consistently voted for re- 
ductions and economies in that pro- 
gram. Last year was the second time 
that I voted against final passage of the 
mutual security bill. I did so because I 
felt that the amount being appropriated 
was excessive. I hope that I shall not 
be compelled to vote against the pending 
measure for the same reason. 

My attitude toward this matter is 
rather simple. To me the question is 
not one of whether we shoud have a 
foreign-aid program. It is a question of 
how much money we should appropriate. 
It is the decision of Congress, and it will 
be the decision of the Executive to dis- 
tribute the funds that we appropriate, 
using the great amount of flexibility 
available to the Executive in connection 
with this program. 

I am one of those who was led to be- 
lieve that this administration had 
adopted a policy of gradually reducing 
expenditures for foreign-aid purposes on 
the theory that after we had given a 
reasonable amount of arms to our friends 
and allies, we could expect the program 
to fall off in dollar volume to one that 
was well within the ability of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer to stand over a long period 
of time. The conduct of the Eisenhower 
administration certainly gave us reason 
to anticipate that this would be the case. 
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T ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp at this point a tabulation 
of the past appropriations, expenditures, 
and unexpended balances at the end of 
each fiscal year. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Mutual-security program—Appropriations 

and expenditures 
Un millions of dollars] 


A i| E di: epee 

ppropri- xpendi- alance a 

Fiscal year ations tures end of fiscal 

year 

6, 386. 8 4, 549.6 1, 837.2 
5, 173.2 3, 488. 7 3, 521. 7 
7. 359.4 3. 735.8 7,145.3 
7, 282. 3 4, 532. 5 9, 895. 1 
6,011.9 5,722.7 10, 062.6 
4,723.9 4,875.4 9, 564.6 
2. 804. 5 4, 264.3 7, 932. 5 
2, 703. 5 13, 770.0 16, 877. 7 


+ Estimated, 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have 
asked that there be placed on each Sen- 
ator’s desk a copy of the same table, 
demonstrating what the appropriations 
have been through the years. 

Senators will note that the amount 
appropriated for the foreign aid pro- 
gram has been steadily reduced, com- 
mencing in the year 1951 through the 
year 1956. Expenditures for foreign aid 
purposes reached their peak in the year 
1953. Those expenditures have steadily 
declined through the year 1956. Un- 
expended balances for foreign aid pur- 
poses reached their peak in the fiscal 
year 1953 when the unexpended balance 
amounted to $10,062,600,000. Since that 
date, the unexpended balance has de- 
clined to an estimated balance of $6,887,- 
700,000. 

Now we are faced with the question, 
Mr. President: Are we going to continue 
the trend of a gradual reduction of ex- 
penditures for foreign aid purposes—a 
trend which has been going on for the 
past 3 years, or do we now propose to 
reverse ourselves and step up the rate of 
our foreign aid expenditures? Are we 
going to continue to reduce the billions 
of dollars of unexpended balances car- 
ried over from year to year or are we 
going to start building up those unex- 
pended balances again? 

Last year the fight was made to re- 
duce the amount of funds requested by 
the President for foreign aid purposes. 
Some of us stood here on this floor 
and pointed out that if the administra- 
tion’s request were granted, the amount 
of appropriations for foreign aid pur- 
poses would greatly exceed the amount 
which had been appropriated in the 
previous year. After a bitter fight in 
both Houses, both on the authorization 
bill and the appropriation bill, we were 
eventually successful in reducing the 
foreign aid appropriations to a figure 
below that which we appropriated in 
the year 1955. 

Now the same issue is presented. Rec- 
ognizing the tremendous pressure of the 
administration for increasing the rate 
of foreign aid appropriations, I am not 
attempting to hold our authorization at 
a figure below that which we appro- 
priated last year. I am only urging 
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that we hold the appropriation to a pre- 
cise figure that the Congress appro- 
priated for the foreign aid program last 
year. That figure is $2,765,875,000. 

If my amendment should prevail, Iam 
positive that it will do no harm to the 
overall program. It will simply indicate 
that we are not going to expand our rate 
of foreign aid, and that we are antici- 
pating a gradual reduction of our for- 
eign-aid spending in the future. It 
would result in a further decline of the 
unexpended balance that would be on 
hand at the end of the next fiscal year. 

The figures furnished me by our com- 
mittee indicate that expenditures for for- 
eign aid this year will run $3,770,000,000. 
Assuming that my amendment should 
carry, the administration will start the 
fiscal year with $9,643,575,000 of unex- 
pended funds. If expenditures during 
fiscal 1957 should be exactly the same 
figure as fiscal 1956, then on June 30 of 
next year the unexpended balance would 
amount to $5,873,575,000. The adminis- 
tration would be left with a flexibility to 
spend this vast sum of cash, roughly $10 
billion, with a great amount of flexibility 
and discretion. The administration 
would be requested to make reductions in 
the military and economic aid program 
in those areas where it felt the reduction 
could best be made. 

If the Appropriations Committee 
should so desire, it could make certain of 
these reductions for the administration 
by pinpointing certain items which have 
the least justification and reducing them. 

The witnesses that go before the Ap- 
propriations Committee for the adminis- 
tration could be asked to advise the Con- 
gress wherein reductions could best be 
made, looking at the entire broad swath 
of the program. 

There is no reason why the adoption of 
this amendment should alarm or upset 
any of our allies. It does not say to them 
that we are pulling out of NATO. It does 
not say we are liquidating our military 
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obligations. It says merely that we are 
continuing our foreign-aid program to 
friendly nations situated around the 
earth at the same rate of appropriations 
as last year. It further says that we ex- 
pect to continue to reduce our unex- 
pended balances which reached their 
peak during the Korean war. 

As a matter of fact, the adoption of 
this amendment does not necessarily 
mean that the administration would 
spend 5 cents less for foreign aid this 
year than it spent last year. For that 
matter, it could spend substantially 
more. All it means in the last analysis is 
that the unexpended balance, as of June 
30 next year, will be less than the unex- 
pended balance as of the present date. 

Mr. President, in my view, our expendi- 
tures for foreign aid have been excessive 
in the past and that a considerable num- 
ber of the proposals are excessive at the 
present times. I shall express myself 
with regard to certain of the items which, 
in my judgment, could very well be dras- 
tically reduced or even eliminated com- 
pletely. The adoption of my amendment 
does not mean that this will happen. 
However, in view of my philosophy that 
the foreign-aid program should be re- 
duced over a period of time, I should like 
to explain the reasons why certain of the 
proposed authorizations appear to be 
greater than I believe necessary. 

Mr. President, since the end of World 
War II this Nation has expended in for- 
eign aid sums in excess of $60 billion. 
In past years I have voted for a consid- 
erable portion of that figure. Every 
year, however, I have associated myself 
with that group of Senators who believe 
that the spending for this purpose is ex- 
cessive, and that the amounts appro- 
priated for this purpose should be re- 
duced. It is the feeling of many of us 
that in many instances our Nation has 
expended its funds to do for others that 
which they are perfectly capable of do- 
ing for themselves. Iam willing to as- 
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sist nations to provide for their own 
defense against Communist aggression 
when they are unable to provide it for 
themselves. I am unwilling to vote 
American funds to assist foreign powers 
to do that which they could do for them- 
Selves, but refuse to do, even for their 
own defense. This draws the distinction 
between a proper military security pro- 
gram and a giveaway program which 
could deplete the resources of this Na- 
tion in useless and unnecessary expendi- 
tures. 

I will support the foreign-aid bill 
which is presently before us if the sums 
available for that purpose are drastically 
reduced, to provide assistance only for 
those who are not capable of providing 
adequately for their own defense. I 
will not support it if the present enor- 
mous figures are maintained to do for 
great numbers of nations those things 
which they are perfectly able to do on 
their own behalf. Looking at the bill 
before us, it provides more than $700 
million for European nations, in addi- 
tion to the large balances of unexpended 
funds already available for those na- 
tions. For the most part those nations 
are entirely capable of paying their own 
way. The arguments made in prior 
years that we had to give necessary re- 
sources to those nations because they 
could not pay it themselves is no longer 
valid. The figures demonstrate, too, 
that during the past several years the 
nations of Europe have been accumulat- 
ing cash balances of American dollars at 
a rate in excess of $1 billion per year. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Record at this point the table that 
appears on page 925 of the committee 
hearings which illustrate the steady in- 
crease of dollar balances on behalf of 
the nations of Europe. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


1988, 1953-55 


1953 


Reserves, Dec. 31 


Reserves, Dec. 31 
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Months (million dollars) Months {million dollars) (million dollars) Months 


imports imports imports 
covered by covered by covered by 

reserves Current | Constant | reserves Current | Constant reserves 

prices prices! prices prices ! 
BS Oe a ES a ae 2.3 238 117 5.2 329 164 6.0 4.4 
Belgium-Luxembourg. 12.7 1,098 538 5.4 1, 039 517 4.9 5. 1 
Denmark. 2.0 127 62 1.5 102 61 1.1 .9 
Frunce 26.9 1,048 514 3.0 1,358 676 3.7 5.2 
Germany.. 1.2 1,225 600 3.9 1, 998 904 5.2 4.9 
Iceland 1.1 9 4 1.6 10 5 a OF § 1.5 
ees 4.4 814 399 4.1 927 461 4.6 5.0 
Netherlands. 16.3 980 480 5.0 1,045 520 4.5 4.0 
Norway 4.1 171 84 2.3 148 74 1.7 1.4 
Portugal 10.1 469 230 17.1 559 278 19.1 18.1 
United Kingdom 8.8 2, 518 1, 234 3.2 2, 762 1,374 3.5 2.3 
Spain $ ® 150 74 3.0 188 93 3.7 4.3 
UG OSIAVIGa co A AT 6.0 20 10 +6 23 u 8 8 
Total, 14 countries 39.5 8, 867 4,346 3.8 10, 488 5, 218 4.1 3.9 
1 Adjusted by United States export prices, index 1936-38—100. è Excludes Spain. 


2 Not available. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, we have 
discussed the item involving aid to Yugo- 
slavia. I believe that has been reason- 
ably fully covered. 

There is a large sum in this bill far in 
excess of $100 millions for military aid to 
Japan. Once again, Japan is a nation 


fully capable of providing her own arms. 
Japanese industry has recovered from 
wartime destruction with American eco- 
nomic aid and assistance to the extent 
that our textile industry is now clamor- 
ing for relief from the expanding quanti- 
ties of Japanese imports. Throughout 


the world Japan is seriously challenging 
all the major trading powers. If Japan 
is genuinely interested in a program for 
mutual security, then Japan can easily 
provide for herself everything that is pro- 
gramed for delivery to that country. 
Otherwise, Japan could pay in its own 
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currency and that currency could be used 
to finance much of our economic aid 
program for Korea, Vietnam, or Taiwan. 

A large portion of the funds requested 
in this bill are for Pakistan. Here we 
find that we are creating a serious prob- 
lem for ourselves in our dealings with 
Indians. If we ship huge quantities of 
arms to Pakistan, the Indians become 
less and less friendly with us. They feel 
the arms will be used not to fight the Rus- 
sians, but to fight Indians over the dis- 
puted Kashmir territory. 

I would not question the necessity of 
large sums provided in the present bill 
for economic aid to Korea, Taiwan, Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos. However, I 
very much doubt that the full amount 
of those funds are necessary. 

Certain arguments made in support 
of this program should be better under- 
stood. In the first place, let us consider 
the argument that our aid to these many 
countries serves as defense of the United 
States. The statement has been made 
here that non-Communist powers have 
over 200 divisions which have received 
help from our foreign-aid program. 
Without questioning the accuracy of the 
statement, we should recognize that we 
have no assurance that any substantial 
portion of these divisions will be fight- 
ing on our side in the event that we 
should become involved in a war with 
the Soviet Union. For example, if the 
explosive situation in Formosa should 
develop into an all-out war with the use 
of atomic weapons, there is no reason 
to anticipate that any of our European 
allies would come to our aid. Nor could 
we expect Japan, Pakistan, or the 
SEATO powers to enter the struggle. 

If the dangerous situation in Vietnam 
should develop into an all-out war, we 
have no reason to believe that any more 
than perhaps 15 percent of the arms we 
have given foreign nations will be em- 
ployed in opposing the Communists. 
The same thing is true of Korea and 
Japan. 

If our Intelligence Service should ac- 
quire proof beyond doubt that the Rus- 
sians were about to attack us with an 
all-out assault using hydrogen bombs, 
and we should decide to strike their bases 
before they could destroy us, there is 
no reason to anticipate that any sub- 
stantial number of these 200 divisions 
would be employed in our defense. 

In other words, we have provided as- 
sistance to friendly nations to encourage 
them to defend themselves. We have 
no guaranty that these nations will come 
to our aid in the event that we are com- 
pelled to fight the only military power 
on earth that has the capabilities to en- 
gage us in a protracted struggle. 

Only yesterday the Senate voted to 
appropriate even more funds for our 
Strategic Air Command than the admin- 
istration thought necessary or advisable. 
While I supported the administration’s 
position on that vote, I would be the 
first to agree that most of the foreign 
powers would rather see these funds 
spent in building American air power 
than spent in doing for a score of other 
nations things which they are well capa- 
ble of doing for themselves. For exam- 
ple, I should imagine that the Chinese 
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Nationalist Government on ‘Taiwan 
would much have preferred that we 
spend an additional billion dollars in air 
power than to have seen us spend an 
additional billion dollars providing arms 
for Western Europe which Western Eu- 
rope is capable of providing for itself. 
Those people know very well that Ameri- 
can fighting power will be on their side 
in the event that war should break out 
in the Pacific. The same thing would 
be true of the Japanese, the Koreans, 
and every other power in Asia which is 
allied to the United States. Likewise, 
I should imagine that many countries of 
Europe associated with the free world 
would prefer to see America build its own 
defenses and its retaliatory power in 
priority to many of the expenditures we 
are making in the Asiatic area. 

Nor can I agree with the argument 
that we abandon world leadership if we 
amend our foreign program to require 
that it make better sense. The state- 
ments that we will assist nations to pro- 
vide for their own defense when they 
are unable to do so should be accom- 
panied by the corollary that we will not 
assist nations to provide for their defense 
when they are fully capable of doing it 
for themselves. 

The American people are right when 
they protest against a foreign policy 
which proceeds upon the assumption 
that other free human beings will not 
make sufficient sacrifice for their own 
defense. 

If I tried to make a starting point for 
a mutual defense program, I would start 
with the statement of Daniel Webster, 
that the only persons who posses free- 
dom are those who love it and are willing 
to fight for it. As an American, I would 
never vote to have a single American 
boy killed fighting for the freedom of 
any people who were unwilling to make 
proper sacrifices for their own defense. 
‘Those who would not fight for their free- 
dom are not much of a threat to us, no 
matter who possesses their bodies. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Louisiana how much 
his amendment will cut from the rec- 
ommendations of the committee? 

Mr. LONG. The amendment would 
provide $2,765,000,000 of new money this 
year, which would be approximately 
$1,500,000,000 below the committee rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr. SMATHERS. How much money 
does the Senator say is now unexpended 
and in the pipeline going to these nations 
around the world? 

Mr. LONG. It is $6,887,000,000. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Would it be a cor- 
rect statement to say that if we adopt 
the Senator’s amendment there would 
still be available to the nations around 
the world $2,700,000,000, or whatever the 
sum is, plus the $6 billion referred to by 
the Senator? 

Mr. LONG. It would total almost $10 
billion as of June 30, this year. 

Mr, SMATHERS. Have we spent any 
Similar sum in the past 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. LONG. No. As a matter of fact, 
last year we spent $3,770,000,000, slightly 
more than a third of the amount of 
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money available if this amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, is he not? 

Mr, LONG. Yes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Did the Senator 
hear anything during the time of the 
taking of testimony of witnesses from 
the State Department that would indi- 
cate to him that there would be any 
great damage done to any of those coun- 
tries if this particular amendment should 
be adopted? 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the State De- 
partment would vigorously oppose this 
amendment. However, if expenditures 
continue at the present rate or at a rate 
much exceeding that amount, there 
would still be more than half of this 
amount of money available at the end of 
the next fiscal year. So, if we feel we 
should appropriate more at a later date, 
we can stilldoso. Iwould hope that the 
adoption of this amendment would be 
some indication that we have no inten- 
tion of building up an additional dollar 
balance. The money to be appropriated 
this year amounts to almost a 70 percent 
increase over the amount appropriated 
for fiscal 1956. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it the Senator's 
understanding that this program in 
which we have been indulging for close to 
10 years is supposed to diminish each 
year rather than to increase? 

Mr. LONG. That is the burden of my 
argument. I feel it should be gradually 
reduced, and I feel that a figure of $10 
billion as of the end of the year 1953, and 
which has now declined to $6,887 million 
should be gradually reduced. 

If we are trying to develop a new 
weapon and it takes a long time to get 
delivery, the weapons we are giving are 
already standard weapons which we have 
in stock in large quantities in this coun- 
try, and for that reason I do not think 
it is mecessary to build up a great unex- 
pended cash balance. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In other words we 
can appropriate the money which the 
Senator asks in his amendment and add 
that to the unexpended balance in the 
pipeline; and from the evidence, as the 
Senator heard it, that would make a suf- 
ficient amount to carry on the programs 
which are now going on in these foreign 
countries, and if money were needed 
thereafter we could provide for that par- 
ticular necessity? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. Assuming that the 
administration will spend as much 
money next year as it spent during this 
year, the effect of the amendment would 
be that next year, instead of having a 
balance of $6,887,000,000, we would have 
an unexpended balance of $5,800,000,000, 
which, of course, would be a tremendous 
amount of money to be carried forward 
into the future. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. As I was saying, Mr. 
President, if a man has not the courage 
to fight for his own freedom, he is not a 
serious threat to me, even if he is on my 
enemy's team. 

I am not for a moment suggesting 
that our European and Asiatic allies will 
not make the necessary sacrifices to pro- 
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vide adequately for their own defense. 
In fact, I am certain that given proper 
leadership they will respond. It is time 
we started emphasizing the fact that we 
are carrying a tremendous burden in 
Asia to resist Communist expansion, a 
burden which they are spared because 
of our tremendous sacrifices. It is time 
we make clear to them that the tremen- 
dous burden of our atomic stockpile and 
our long-range strategic bombers are 
available for their defense, spelling the 
difference between victory and quick de- 
feat. It is time we emphasize to them 
the tremendous contribution we are 
making and make clear to them that 
the enormous contribution which we 
make requires that they should, in good 
faith, make a proportionate contribu- 
tion. Most of the nations we are assist- 
ing are contributing a smaller portion 
of their gross national production to 
their own defense than this Nation 
which is not only paying its way but 
giving to help them. 

A foreign-aid program which spends 
the resources of our country without 
driving fair bargains, without obtaining 
commitments from those whom we aid 
to assure us they will be our friends in 
times of adversity is not a wise approach 
to the expenditure of American funds, 
in the hope of preserving this Nation. 

I have heard the statement made that 
it is much cheaper to maintain a foreign 
soldier than it is to maintain an Amer- 
ican in uniform, Undoubtedly, that 
statement is true. However, that state- 
ment misleads the public. Those in 
charge of this program know as well as 
I know, that many of those who are re- 
ceiving our funds for foreign-aid pur- 
poses could not be counted on for a mo- 
ment to fight if the Soviet Union decided 
to attack the United States. I cannot 
blame them too much. A war between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
would be an atomic holocaust. The de- 
struction and the casualties would be far 
beyond anything ever dreamed of in his- 
tory. Any nation which has the privilege 
of sitting on the sidelines while America 
takes the casualties, the deaths, and de- 
struction in the defense of freedom would 
be tempted to avail itself of that oppor- 
tunity. It could be easily excused for 
doing so, if it were one of the enormous 
majority who have no atomic weapons. 
Few countries without atomic weapons 
will intervene in a war between two coun- 
tries who possess nuclear weapons in vast 
numbers. 

Those conducting this program recog- 
nize that the nations receiving our aid 
cannot be depended upon to come to our 
aid if we become involved in a major war. 
In that respect, we all know that the 
whole $60 billion plus the $10 billion more 
on its way, may not help us defend our- 
selves. 

We are giving this aid so those coun- 
tries will be better able to defend them- 
selves if they fall prey to aggression. 
We well know that it is not likely that 
all these arms will be used on our side. 
It is possible that none of them will be 
used on our side. 

That is the risk we take. That is why 
for years General Bradley and other 
high-ranking officers told us during the 
early years of the program that the 
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funds spent in this program did not re- 
duce by a dollar the funds necessary for 
our own defense. We must stay strong 
enough to confront the greatest military 
power on earth alone if necessary. To 
take the risk that our allies will save us 
if we permit ourselves to become in- 
capable of adequately defending our- 
selves would be foolhardy indeed. 

We are helping to arm foreign nations 
principally because we do not want to 
see their people and their resources 
captured by aggressors and eventually 
used against us. We want them to re- 
main on our side, as allies if possible; 
as helpful friends if not allies. 

That is our purpose in giving them 
more than $60 billion of assistance since 
World War II. Yet the program should 
not be a one way street. We should not 
give them arms and economic aid merely 
because they will not do their share, 
even though they are able to do it. 

It is true that the cost of maintaining a 
Japanese soldier is less than the cost of 
maintaining an American soldier. The 
cost of maintaining an Italian soldier, 
a French soldier, a Dutchman, a Belgian, 
or even an Englishman is less than the 
cost of maintaining an American soldier. 
Yet the fact of the matter is that every 
one of those countries is perfectly cap- 
able of maintaining their own soldiers. 

The further fact of the matter is that 
we have a lot more to offer them than 
they have to offer us. Just to give a sim- 
ple example, if I were a Belgian faced 
with the prospect of Russian aggression, 
I would know that I would have no 
chance whatever of successfully defend- 
ing my freedom if my nation were stand- 
ing alone. I would know that the United 
States of America is the last power on 
earth with which the Soviet Union would 
care to go to war, and I would direct my 
entire foreign policy toward obtaining an 
arrangement whereby the United States 
would agree to go to war in my defense 
provided I would go to war in the event 
the Soviet Union would commit suicide 
by attacking the United States directly. 
If I were clever enough to work out such 
an arrangement without having to agree 
to support the United States in the event 
that great Nation were forced to fight in 
the defense of freedom in Asia, I would 
feel I had driven a clever bargain, in- 
deed. It would be something like giving 
a blade of grass in return for a barnful 
of hay. 

Yet, Mr. President, our diplomats 
would take the attitude that, having 
given away the whole barnful of hay, 
they had made a good deal and that we 
had made such a fortunate arrangement 
we should now pay the expense of main- 
taining the Belgian forces, although that 
nation is completely capable of main- 
taining its own forces. 

For many years our State Department 
had an easy excuse for its failure to drive 
a hard-headed bargain. Rather than 
place the international economic aid pro- 
gram on a loan basis, they contended 
those nations would never be able to re- 
pay. Therefore they contended that the 
money should be given, not loaned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana on 
the amendment has expired. 
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Mr. LONG. I ask the majority leader 
if he will yield me an additional half 
hour to enable me to finish my speech. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana 30 
minutes on the bill. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, has the 
opposition any time on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The op- 
Position has 30 minutes. 

Mr. BENDER. Who is in control of 
the time of the opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time in opposition to the amendment 
is in the control of the minority leader. 

Mr. BENDER. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Lou- 
isiana for an additional 30 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Looking from hindsight 
at the argument that the European na- 
tions could not afford to pay, we now 
see that those nations are accumulating 
dollar values at a rate exceeding $1 bil- 
lion every year. Still, once in a while, 
they will attempt to make the argument 
that the economic condition of those 
countries is such that they cannot afford 
to pay their way, notwithstanding the 
fact that their production is now 45 per- 
cent above prewar level. 

This brings me to one of our historic 
mistakes in giving away $17 billion to 
Europe under the Marshall plan. If 
Europe did not need the money badly 
enough to agree to repay it even in soft 
currencies when the war damages had 
been repaired, then they did not need 
it badly enough to justify our giving $17 
billion of the resources of our people. 

The program for economic aid should 
become a loan program rather than a 
grant program. If we had used this 
good judgment in the beginning, we 
would have available over $17 billion 
owed to us by the nations of Western 
Europe. If those nations did not have 
the dollars with which to pay it, it would 
have been reasonable for us to permit 
them to pay in their own currencies and 
to have used that vast quantity of funds 
to finance the economic development of 
the backward and less fortunate coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia, and Central and 
South America. In this manner we 
could have avoided a great portion of 
the cost that will eventually fall upon 
us as we Strive to assist backward na- 
tions to better their conditions. 

At this late date our program of eco- 
nomic assistance has been shifted to 
place emphasis upon loans rather than 
grants. We have been willing to accept 
foreign currencies in payment for agri- 
cultural commodities and in repayment 
of our obligations owed to this country 
as a result of our economic asssitance in 
certain cases. The countries which are 
presently receiving economic assistance 
are, for the most part, much less able to 
repay the loans than many of the Mar- 
shall plan countries would have been. 
This could have been a vast program of 
enlightened capitalism in which the 
funds available could have been used 
over and over again to assist free peo- 
ples to realize their aspirations under 
the capitalistic system. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator tell 
me which parts of the program would 
be cut if the amendment went into effect? 
Would the amendment affect military or 
nonmilitary expenditures? Would it af- 
fect technical assistance? The programs 
of which countries would be affected? 

Mr. LONG. That would be entirely 
at the discretion of the administration. 
Large balances would be carried over, 
and there would be an additional $2,- 
765,000,000. The administration would 
make the decision as to the parts of the 
program to which the funds should not 
apply. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield for an observation? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To answer further 
the question asked by my good friend 
from Massachusetts, with respect to the 
program for military assistance in Eu- 
rope there was an unexpended balance 
of $3,346,848,000 as of February 29, 1956. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That program is ob- 
ligated; is it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is money which 
is unexpended. It is in the reserve. 

The bill as presently drafted, as pro- 
posed by the administration, asks for 
an additional $760,471,000 only for 
Europe. 

As I tried to demonstrate early this 
afternoon, all of the countries of West- 
ern Europe are more or less able to take 
care of themselves, the same as we are. 
But what the countries of Western Eu- 
rope will have for military purposes 
only will be in excess of $4 billion if the 
bill shall be enacted as it is proposed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, continuing 
my point about economic aid, under the 
circumstances, we are in for a severe 
disappointment if we ask any of those 
whom we helped most liberally to make 
a major contribution now in assisting 
others less fortunate than they. 

The one country which has led the 
way from an economic point of view, 
the hope of all Europe today, is the one 
country which has been given the least. 
I have in mind West Germany. That 
nation suffered greater damage than any 
of the Western Powers. It paid the tre- 
mendous expenses of the cost of main- 
taining the occupation troops of foreign 
powers on German soil. It did all of this 
and rebuilt its country at the same time. 
While we were being told France would 
collapse, Italy would sink into the Medi- 
terranean, and Britain would disappear 
if we did not shell out billions of dollars 
to assist those powers, the Germans went 
to work, paid for the support of troops 
maintained on German soil by Britain, 
France, and the United States, cared for 
untold thousands of human wretches 
who walked out from behind the Iron 
Curtain to live for years on little better 
than bread and water until the Govern- 
ment could find a place for them in the 
West German economy, and emerged 
one of the proud nations of the earth. 

That is what Germany did without 
any of the material benefit of the $60 
billion give away. She did not have 
the United States to do it for her, so 
she did it herself. There is not much 
doubt in my mind that Germany would 
do a lot more for herself today except 
for the demoralizing effect of those 
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voices which say, “Don’t pay. Don’t put 
up your share, because if you drag your 


feet the United States will pick up the. 


check.” 

It should encourage the Germans to 
rearm if this nation were to make it clear 
that we will not indefinitely extend the 
protection of our arms to foreign powers 
unless they are willing to take reasonable 
measures to provide for their own de- 
fense. I am aware of the tremendous 
difficulties facing the Germans at this 
time. It is a difficult decision for them 
to make, that they should arm, in view 
of the fact that the Russians con- 
trol East Germany. Nevertheless, the 
amount of funds in the bill for Germany 
is small indeed. If the Germans are 
willing to arm their country, they are 
the kind of people who will do their share 
unless they are led to believe that they 
can get the benefit of mutual protec- 
tion by contributing much. less than 
their share. 

We are learning in Iceland about the 
lack of judgment in our foreign policy, 
insofar as that country is concerned. 

In 1952, I visited Iceland as a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services, 
and I wrote a report concerning that trip 
through the North Atlantic area. I 
made the point that the presence of so 
fantastic a number of American men in 
a country so sparsely populated would 
create resentments and misunderstand- 
ings. I further pointed out that the 
presence of foreign troops on any na- 
tion’s soil is resented in time of peace. 

At that time I opposed the concept 
of maintaining American soldiers on 
Iceland to defend Iceland, in view of 
the fact that the Icelanders did not have 
an army themselves. It was my theory 
that the ground defense of the land on 
which the base was situated should be 
provided by soldiers of that country. 

I recall an Army request that this Na- 
tion should provide housing and facilities 
to maintain an Army contingent with 
well-equipped weapons, including heavy 
tanks, near the Iceland capital in order 
that this Nation could rush its soldiers 
there in the event the local Communists 
should rise up against the government of 
Iceland. It was my reaction that our 
program should stress to Iceland that it 
remain free and that the cities of Reyk- 


javik, Keflavik, and the other populated. 


areas of that island should be defended 
by Icelanders. If they needed reinforce- 
ments, they should be rushed there from 
England or the United States. The 
presence of large numbers of American 
soldiers living under frigid conditions in 
24 hours of darkness during the winter 
and the low temperatures and high 
winds of that area could only establish 
in the Icelanders our distrust of their 
basic patriotism. 

Our foreign policy failed to strengthen 
the slightest conviction in the Iceland- 
ers that we were interested in them as 
people, and in their heritage and tradi- 
tion of pride, courage, and freedom. 


Now we are reaping the harvest of a 


failure to understand the essential hu- 
man dignities of the free people of Ice- 
land. What is true of Iceland is true of 
other parts of the world. 

Mr. President, there has never been a 
phase of United States activity, with the 
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possible exception of UNRRA, where 
funds have been spent more loosely or 
accounted for with less responsibility 
than the foreign aid program. Although 
we have attempted to make order out of 
chaos, to find out what we had spent 
and what we had not spent, what we had 
on hand and what we did not have on 
hand, that which was obligated and that 
which was not obligated, we have wound 
up without the facts and with a feeling 
of frustration. 

Here is the program of expending our 
resources to assist foreign nations. 
Above all others, it is the one in which 
funds should be most scrupulously ac- 
counted for. Instead, it heads the list 
as number one in loose bookkeeping, 
slipshod accounting, juggling, and losing 
contact with vast unexpended balances. 
For example, last year, at a time when 
those who were insisting on the high 
figure of the foreign aid bill were fight- 
ing in conference to make available to 
our allies and neutral powers the great- 
est possible figure, there was discovered a 
$500 million balance which no one knew 
existed. Imagine, out of the clear blue 
someone shows up with $500 million 
which no one knew was on hand. 

My proposed amendment is very sim- 
ple. It simply undertakes to hold the 
executive branch of the Government to 
the informal assurance they have been 
giving Congress for years. They have 
been implying that eventually they were 
going to cut down the rate of foreign 
giveaways. They have been suggesting 
that sometime in the foreseeable future 
we could expect to see the foreign aid 
program reduced to a figure which would 
not be too burdensome for the taxpayers. 

This amendment simply says that we 
will appropriate as much money for for- 
eign aid this year, no more, as last year. 
No more, just the same amount. The 
administration is requesting $4.7 billion 


-of new money for the foreign aid pro- 


gram. This is $1.9 billion more than it 
requested last year. My amendment 
simply says that we will hold to the fig- 
ure we appropriated last year, which was 
$2,765,875,000. There is already on 
hand $6,877,700,000 unexpended. This 
will leave our friends and those who are 
not our friends but are receiving our aid, 
with an unexpended sum of $9,643,575,- 
000 to go along with $60 billions that 
we have given them already. 

If we should find we have made a mis- 
take and someone shows up with a new 
idea that somewhere else additional re- 
sources can be given away to our advan- 
tage, we will have plenty of time to grasp 
the opportunity next year. There is not 
an item in the program which requires 
long lead time. As a matter of fact, one 
of the most frequently used arguments 
for the high figures of foreign aid relates 
to the assumption that we are simply 
giving away obsolete American weapons 
anyway. Of course, the argument is er- 
roneous. Most of the weapons we are 
giving are standard for our services. For 
example, the rifles are American Garand 
rifles, which I regard as the best in the 
world. If they are not the best, at least 
we regard them as the best we can pro- 
vide our own soldiers. The 90 mm. gen- 
eral purpose artillery, our 105 and 
155 mm. howitzers, our ammunition, our 
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electronics equipment, are all still stand- 
ard for American services. The trucks, 
tanks and other armored equipment we 
are giving are of the same type our own 
soldiers use. Even the planes we are 
giving were the best we had 2 or 3 years 
ago. 

While we are not giving away obsolete 
equipment, as some people would lead 
one to believe when it suits their purpose, 
the fact is that items we are giving are 
standard equipment generally available 
throughout our services which have been 
coming off our production lines for a 
great number of years. Additional quan- 
tities of these materials can be produced 
on short notice. I know, for example, 
that the type of ammunition which is 
being supplied is being produced in large 
quantities in the State I have the honor, 
in part, to represent. Most of the pro- 
duction lines at our shell loading plants 
are today closed. If we should find that 
some foreign power runs low on these 
items, we can supply vast quantities of it 
on short notice. For this reason, there 
is no need of carrying tremendous un- 
expended balances. 

If my amendment is adopted, it will 
be possible for the administration to 
continue to carry the same program at 
about the same rate they are now spend- 
ing money. I would hope, however, that 
the effect of the adoption of this amend- 
ment would be to place the administra- 
tion on notice that the program must be 
restudied. The taxpayers are getting 
tired, indeed, of such a tremendous ex- 
penditure for a program, many parts of 
which are of such doubtful value. Per- 
haps the adoption of this amendment 
will lead to an eventual reduction of ex- 
penditures for purposes of foreign aid, 
which will bring this phase of our burden 
to a point our public is willing to sustain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has control of 
the remainder of his time. 

Mr. LONG. I am in control only of 
the time yielded to me. I will reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
has not the time of the Senator from 
Louisiana on the amendment expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is correct. 
The time of the Senator from Louisiana 
on the amendment has expired, but he 
was yielded an additional 30 minutes on 
the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am in control 
of the time in opposition, and I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I have 
no prepared speech, and I had not in- 
tended speaking on this subject. I 
listened very attentively to the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, In my 
section of the country, Ohio and the 
Middle West, foreign aid is very unpopu- 
lar. As a matter of fact, the people of 
that area definitely do not like foreign 
aid. They do not like this program. 
And I do not like foreign aid any more 
than my constituents do. But they do 
have a great respect for President Eisen- 
hower; indeed, the most popular figure 
in American public life in my part of 
the country, during my lifetime, has been 
President Eisenhower. 
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President Eisenhower did not create 
the situation with which we are faced 
today. As general of the American 
forces in World War II, he did a tremen- 
dous job. As a military leader he per- 
formed one of the greatest services that 
has ever been performed in the annals 
of our history—in fact, in all history. 

I know of no man who is better in- 
formed regarding the problems of the 
world than is the man who has had the 
experience President Eisenhower has 
had in fighting wars. Certainly, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is not a warlike individ- 
ual. He is a man of peace, a quiet, 
unassuming man, a man who has no dis- 
position to rattle sabers or issue chal- 
lenges to other nations. I believe the 
President knows what he is doing. 

The Senator from Louisiana speaks of 
an unexpended balance of $6,877,000,000. 
In private life I am the president of an 
insurance company. I believe in insur- 
ance, and I believe in taking out insur- 
ance. I know that, on the basis of his 
own figures, the President has not been 
wasting money. The President has had 
balances every year, indicating that he is 
not wasting money; indicating that, of 
course, he is interested in preserving the 
taxpayers’ money. 

I remember when President Truman 
left his office. He presented a budget 
and he said it could not be cut 15 cents. 
President Eisenhower cut it by $10 
billion. Under the circumstances, I 
know President Eisenhower does not 
want to spend money foolishly. 

I also wish to say I know we could 
not have a better man at the helm than 
we have today in the White House. He 
is endeavoring to save all the money it 
is possible to save. 

New world conditions are created as 
a result of new instruments of warfare. 
As I understand, the enemy has all the 
information concerning the new military 
weapons we have because, under pre- 
vious administration, spies were enabled 
to get hold of secret information on 
weapons. Certainly, we know that colo- 
nialism is going out the window every- 
where in the world. We know that new 
situations are being created. 

I have to run for office in Ohio this 
yar. Iam running against a part-time 
Democrat, and a part-time everything 
else; but I want to say that I believe in 
President Eisenhower. I believe he 
knows what he is doing. I believe that 
he understands what the problem is, and 
I trust him, and I know that the $6,877,- 
000,000 will not be spent unless abso- 
lutely necessary. That is insurance 
money; and we need to have it on hand, 
because we do not know from day to day 
what is in store for us. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I think for us to limit an 
expenditure of this kind at this time 
would be the most hazardous and unfor- 
tunate thing we could possibly do. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? y 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. How about the $40 billion 
given away under President Truman? 
Did the Senator have the same confi- 
dence in President Truman that he has 
in the present administration? 

Mr. BENDER. What $40 bilion? He 
gave away so much money I do not know 
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what the Senator from Louisiana re- 
fers to. 

Mr. LONG. Let us start with $17 bil- 
lion under the Marshall Plan. 

Mr. BENDER. So far as giving money 
away is concerned, we gave away more 
at Potsdam, Teheran, and Yalta. We 
won the war on the battlefields, and gave 
it away at those conferences. I say as 
a result of giving away to Russia the 
countries of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Latvia, China, and other 
areas, we are now faced with this prob- 
lem. 

Frankly, we cannot afford to be nar- 
row and provincial in a matter that af- 
fects our security. Frankly, so far as 
we are concerned, we are in this all by 
ourselves. I am sure the Senator un- 
derstands we have part-time friends, just 
as there are part-time Democrats. We 
have part-time friends. France has 5 
million Communists—voting Commu- 
nists; 40 percent of the members of her 
Parliament are members of the Com- 
munist Party. 

But we need France as ourfriend. We 
need some of the other foreign countries 
as our friends. Under the circum- 
stances, we haye to deal with them, and 
we must be realistic about the situation. 
We cannot be narrow and provincial 
about it. 

I know I may be saying things of which 
my constituents possibly do not approve; 
but I believe in President Eisenhower. I 
believe he is a man of peace. Regard- 
less of what may be said about what hap- 
pened at Geneva, our President did a 
terrific job at Geneva. All the world 
had been propagandized by the Com- 
munists to the effect that we were a war- 
like nation, a nation which was inter- 
ested in seizing another’s property; but 
President Eisenhower, as a man of peace, 
appeared at the conference and an- 
nounced our philosophy and our Chris- 
tian point of view. He did a terrific job 
for all the people of the world, and espe- 
cially for the United States of America. 

We have no desire to seize anyone's 
property, but certainly we need to have 
insurance; and the money that is in the 
“kitty,” the $6,877,000,000, is insurance 
money. Iam sure that President Eisen- 
hower, except for that part which has 
been committed, does not want to spend 
a nickel of it unless it is absolutely 
necessary. 

I want to say very emphatically that 
I agree very strongly with the view that 
we ought to be realistic about the matter. 
When we have a leader we respect, when 
we have a leader who has been through 
the wars our President has been through, 
we have to follow his judgment; and this 
is his judgment. 

He is asking for this amount, not be- 
cause he wants to spend the taxpayer's 
money. He saved $10 billion in the first 
year, as compared to his predecessor’s 
budget. He does not want to spend a 
nickel. Possibly the money we shall ap- 
propriate will not be spent at all. I 
hope not. But so long as communism 
is on the march, as obviously it is, so long 
as Tito and other dictators are on the 
march in the world, we need to be real- 
istic, and we need to follow some leader- 
ship. 
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Obviously, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of this body felt very deeply about 
this problem, and supported the proposed 
program. So far as the unexpended bal- 
ance is concerned, I hope not only that 
the unexpended balance will be left there, 
but that the money appropriated will re- 
main in the “kitty” and will not be spent. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Of the funds appropri- 
ated, $31 billion was appropriated under 
Truman, and only $8 billion was appro- 
priated under Eisenhower. All I am ad- 
vocating is that President Eisenhower 
continue to do what he has been doing— 
gradually draw down the balances left 
on hand by President Truman. 

Mr. BENDER. I am sure the distin- 
guished Senator feels very much about 
President Eisenhower as I do, and I am 
sure that in the statement the Senator 
has just made, he compliments President 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that so 
long as we have some responsible person 
running this show and in charge of our 
Government, we are not afraid of what 
the result will be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The time of 
the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. MALONE]. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield 5 minutes 
to me, also? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not 
understand how the Senator from Louisi- 
ana has any time to yield. He spoke his 
full 30 minutes on the amendment, and 
additional time was yielded to him, but 
not for his allocation to other Senators, 
as I understand. Otherwise, the unani- 
mous-consent agreement which has been 
entered into would amount to nothing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator from 
Louisiana reserved 22 minutes of his 
time, to be allocated later. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana exhausted his 
full time on his amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then let him sub- 
mit another amendment, and obtain 
time in that way. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well; he may do 
80. 
Mr. President, additional time on the 
bill was yielded to the Senator from 
Louisiana, but certainly that is not time 
which he is at liberty to allot to other 
Senators; and I raise the point of order 
that he cannot do so. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have 22 
minutes remaining, and I should like to 
use 1 of my 22 minutes; and—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair rule on the point of order which 
has been raised by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak to the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
that purpose. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, at the 
time when the pending unanimous-con- 
sent agreement was proposed, I had se- 
rious doubts as to whether I should agree 
to it. I explained to the majority leader 
or to his representative that I disliked 
the idea of allowing the proponents of 
the bill to have an entire day of debate 
in which to make their case to the Na- 
tion, and thereafter, under the provi- 
sions of the then proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement, to have 1½ hours 
on the bill, in addition to half an hour 
on each amendment or motion. Never- 
theless, to accommodate the Senators 
who wished to have the unanimous- 
consent agreement entered into, I was 
willing to go along with the proposal. 
It was my understanding, however, that 
there would be an opportunity for all 
Senators who wished to do so to speak 
both on any amendment or motion 
which might be submitted—in which 
case under the provisions of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, any such Sen- 
ator offering an amendment would be 
subject to a one-half hour limitation— 
and on the question of the final passage 
of the bill under unanimous-consent 
agreement there would be a total of 3 
hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the majority and minority 
leaders. I so stated, Mr. President, at 
that time; and it was then that the 
representative of the majority leader in 
return for the cooperation shown him, 
agreed that I would be yielded addi- 
tional time in connection with the 
amendment which I wished to offer, 
which is one of the most significant 
amendments. 

It is true that from a strict parlia- 
mentary point of view, a point of order 
could be made, namely, that I should 
request the majority leader to yield me 
30 minutes on the bill before I commence 
to speak on the amendment. If some 
Senator wishes to take advantage of that 
situation, after Senators on the other 
side have used their full amount of time, 
and in that way cut us off, perhaps such 
Senators could take that advantage of 
the parliamentary situation. 

However, all we wish is to have a 
chance to be heard. 

My senior colleague [Mr. ELLENDER] 
would like to speak for 5 or 10 minutes; 
and then the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi would like to be heard on the 
bill; and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MaloxR] would like to be heard on the 
amendment. Not one of them cares to 
speak longer than 10 minutes. 

We have accommodated ourselves to 
the wishes of the Senators who had the 
entire first day to support the bill, and 
who since then have had half of the time 
under the provisions of the unanimous- 
consent agreement, an opportunity to 
discuss each amendment under the one- 
half hour limitation, as well as an op- 
portunity to discuss the bill, under the 
limitation of 144 hours to each side. 

Therefore, Mr. President, under these 
circumstances I hope such Senators will 
be sufficiently tolerant to permit us to 
speak on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
point of order which has been raised by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
the Chair will state that it is the under- 
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standing of the Chair that the majority 
leader yielded to the Senator from Louis- 
iana 30 minutes, in accordance with the 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
has been entered; and the Chair under- 
stands, further, that the Senator from 
Louisiana has remaining approximately 
22 minutes. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
printed on the first page of the calendar 
of business, and as agreed to by all Sen- 
ators, including the leadership on both 
sides, specifically states, in the second 
paragraph: 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 3 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from the 
time under their control on the passage of 
the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. (June 27, 
1956.) 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I rise to 
a point of information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana wiil state it. 

Mr. LONG. Have I the right to yield 
5 minutes of the time remaining to me 
to the Senator from Nevada IMr. 
MALONE]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator 
from California has yielded 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Nevada, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada asked me to yield to 
him 5 minutes of the time remaining 
to me. Do I have the right to do so? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the 
Senator from Louisiana has that right. 

Mr. LONG. Then, Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes of my time to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], in addi- 
tion to the 5 minutes yielded to him by 
the Senator from California [Mr, Know- 
LAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada is recognized for 
a total of 10 minutes. 

RECKLESS EXPENDITURE OF TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 
VERSUS COMMON SENSE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the Marshal plan debates on the 
floor of the Senate, in March and April 
of 1949, I listed 97 trade agreements 
between Soviet Russia and her Commu- 
nist satellites and the so-called free- 
world countries to which we have been 
extending foreign aid under the guise 
of deterring communism, 

I said in those early debates that 
through foreign aid we were helping to 
arm Russia and her satellites by provid- 
ing the nations of Europe with money 
and industries to produce goods for the 
Iron Curtain countries. 

Under these trade pacts they are com- 
mitted to supply such goods as Russia 
and her satellites wish to buy and to 
maintain trade with the Communists. 
It is a Tinkers-to-Evers-to-Chance prop- 
osition. 

We furnish the aid to foreign coun- 
tries. They produce goods. Goods 
which they cannot sell in this country 
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they sell to Russia; and all of them have 
been doing it. 
MORE FOREIGN AID; MORE FOREIGN TRADE PACTS 
WITH RUSSIA 

What has happened is that the more 
foreign aid we grant each year, and the 
longer we grant foreign aid, the more the 
countries being aided by us sign trade 
pacts with Russia and her satellites. 
There are now 196 such pacts, accord- 
ing to the latest list, supplied me at my 
request by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration—100 more than the 
number existing only several years ago— 
in fact, more than double that number. 

It is a very interesting list. Several 
new Communist satellites not in the 
previous list have been added, and many 
more of our non-Communist friends and 
allies, to whom we have given billions 
of taxpayers’ dollars, have also been 
added. 
TWENTY-FIVE FOREIGN AID BENEFICIARIES NOW 

HAVE TRADE PACTS WITH RUSSIA 


Whatever effect our foreign aid has 
had on deterring communism, it has cer- 
tainly expanded Red trade with the 
countries on our hand-out list, and has 
encouraged new trade pacts and treaties. 

From this new list, I find that Russia 
now has trade pacts with 25 nations on 
our side of the Iron Curtain, 16 more 
than when I addressed the Senate in 
1949. 

Actually there are only 24, because the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion mistakenly includes Yugoslavia 
among the so-called free-world coun- 
tries, and of course Russia has a trade 
pact with her. I call Yugoslavia a com- 
munist nation, but I presume the ICA 
prefers to list her on the free world 
side because the ICA has been extending 
huge foreign aid bounties to Yugoslavia, 
and intends to continue to do so under 
the bill now before us. 

Other countries with which Russia has 
trade pacts are: 

In Europe—Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Greece, Ictland— 
which has received a_ considerable 
amount of aid from us, and now wishes 
to kick us out; also Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
All these countries have trade treaties 
with Russia, some of them with dates 
as recent as this year, 1956. 
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In the Western Hemisphere, Russia 
has trade agreements with Argentina, 
Uruguay, Canada; in the Near East and 
Africa, with Egypt, Iran, Israel, Leba- 
non, Syria, and Yemen; in South and 
Southeast Asia, with Afghanistan, 
Burma, and India. 

Among the satellites, we find Albania 
with two trade pacts—with Italy and 
Yugoslavia. 

Bulgaria has trade pacts with Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, 
West Germany, Greece, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, and the United 
Kingdom, all of which have been receiv- 
ing foreign aid in varying degrees, and 
presumably will continue to do so. Bul- 
garia also has trade pacts with Egypt, 
Israel, Burma, India, and Indonesia. 

Finland, Yugoslavia, Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, 
and Indonesia have trade pacts with 
Red China; and Japan has one also, 
which the International Cooperation 
Administration describes as nongovern- 
mental. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA MEMBER OF GATT AND ALSO 
PARTY TO 33 PACTS 

Communist Czechoslovakia has more 
trade pacts than any other Red satel- 
lite—33. They are with Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Finland, France, West 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and the 
United Kingdom, in Europe; with Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, in Latin America; with Af- 
ghanistan, Egypt, Ethiopia, Iran, Leba- 
non, Sudan, and Syria, in Africa; and 
with Burma, Ceylon, India, and Indo- 
nesia, in South and Southeast Asia. 

In addition to these trade pacts, I 
should also remind the Senate that Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia is a member in 
good standing in the Geneva General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, com- 
prising 35 governments, including the 
United States. It is through GATT that, 
during recent weeks, our State Depart- 
ment has been carrying on its negotia- 
tions to reduce tariffs, and with such un- 
fortunate and foreboding results to nu- 
merous United States industries. 

Communist East Germany is listed as 
being linked with Austria, Belgium, Fin- 
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land, France, West Germany, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Argentina, Colombia, Uruguay, Egypt, 
Lebanon, Sudan, Syria, Burma, India 
and Indonesia in trade pacts of one kind 
or another. 

Communist Hungary has trade pacts 
with Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, the German Federal Re- 
public or West Germany, Greece, Ice- 
land, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, Yugoslavia, Argentina, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Iran, Israel, Sudan, 
Syria, Burma, India and Indonesia. 
FOREIGN AID EXTENDED TO MANY NATIONS IN 

TRADE TREATIES WITH POLAND 

Poland, next to Czechoslovakia, has 
more trade pacts with non-Communist 
nations than any other country under 
the Red flag. She has trade pacts with 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
France, the German Federal Republic, 
Greece, Iceland, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, Yugoslavia, 
Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Egypt, Iran, Israel, Lebanon, Sudan, 
Syria, Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
and Pakistan. 

Rumania has pacts with Australia, 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, 
German Federal Republic, Greece, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia, Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, 
Burma, Ceylon, India and Indonesia. 

Even the new Communist Government 
of Vietnam has a trade pact now with 
France, from whom the country was 
wrested by the Communists. 

“FREE WORLD” TRADE PACTS WITH REDS IN 1949 
AND 1956 LISTED 

Mr. President, for purposes of com- 
parison, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as a 
part of my remarks, the list of foreign- 
aided countries having trade agreements 
with Iron Curtain countries, which I in- 
troduced in the REcorp in 1949; and the 
list of such trade pacts today as supplied 
to me by the International Cooperation 
Administration on May 25, 1956. 

There being no objection, the lists were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Commercial agreements hetween OE EC countries and countries of Eastern Europe—1949 


France-Einland 
France-Czechoslovakin = 

France-Hungary 
France-Rumania. 
France- Xugosla via 
France- Bulgaria 
France- Poland 
Belglum-Einland -~ ~ 
Belgium-Czeckoslovak: 
Belglum-Hungar y 


Belgium-Bulgaria. 
Belglum-Poland. 
Belgium-U. S. S. R. 
Belgium-Soviet Lee Germany 
Netherlands-Fi 
Na e ene 
Netherlands- Hungary 
Netherlands-Ru mania 


Noetherlands-Nugoslavia 
Netherlands-Bulgaria A 
Netherlands-Poland_-__.. 
Netherlands-U. S. S. R A 
Netherlands-Soviet zone, Germany 


-| June 1948-49, 


June 1948-49 


May 1948-49, 
August 1948-49 
November 1947-48, extended to Apr. 30, 1949 
-| July 1946 to completion 


2 January-December 1949. 
November 198-49. 2 


-| April 1947-May 1948. 
Severe. 1948-49... 


J anuary-December 1948. 

November 191/148 2. 
— January-Decem 
January- December 1949. 
February 1948. 


February 1948-51; annual quotas supplemented November 1048 
Novesnber 1948-49 De a ah Oe a ee eS 


= Jar 1e 1943-5 3 75 items for 1 year delivery) 


Period 


supplemented November 1948 


supplemented tember 1948. 
r 12 Paal to Marois iba 


Special provisions 


Investment agreement; March 1948-52. 


(Some Belgian deliveries for 1949.) 


I| Preliminary agreement; Rumanian but not Netherlands de- 
liveries specific 
estment 


1947-49 investment agreement, revised March and July 1948, 
-| Investment agreement. 
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Commercial agreements between OEEC countries and countries of Eastern Europe—1949—Continued 


Partners Special provisions 


Norway-Einland 
Norway-Czechoslov: 


November 1948-49. 
March 1048-40. 


Norway-U. 3k Ca Se 
Norway-Soviet zone, Germany 


April 1947-541 nvestment agreement. 


March 1947-51 investment agreement. 
October 1946-51 investment agreement. 


Investment agreement. 


Investmend orders; delivery to 1952, 
Investment orders; delivery to 1951. 


1947-52 investment agreement. 

UM ae eee deliveries may be authorized. 
š tober 1946-50 investment agreement., 

l — — 0 — 1948-51 investment agreement. 


J -C arch-Decem 948 
Poland. July 1948-Dec. 31, 1949 
d-U. S. S. R (May 1946-47 Agreement not renewed in 1948) - 
[be a July-December 1948 
5 October 1948-40 ears 
estern Hungary gust id X.. 
— Sean Fa á 8 April-September 1948, automatically renewable 
Western Germany-Bu October- mber 1947, automatically renewable 
Western German: January-December 
‘Turkey-Finland_-....--. H ne oo ss tin ent ee No quotas scheduled. 
‘Turkey-Czechoslovakia.....-.--.---------- 1 n 1946-Apr. 1, 1948, automatically renewable to Mar. 31, S 
Do. 
Do. 
Payments only. 
United Kingdo: ugoslav. 
Kingdom-Poland. - Jant 949-53, annual 8 SS ee SE Investment agreement; not all goods have annual quotas. 
United Kingdom U. 6 December 1947-51; R. 3 . Investment agreement. * s 


1948; United Kigin deier 1848.8 


Total (88). 
Most recent commercial agreements between OEEC countries and Spain 
Partners Special provisions 
France-Spain.....-....-------<------------- November 1 2 
Netherlands-Spain May 1919. 
as A 
Switzerland-Spain December 1047-48, rcon d to Mar. a1, 1000. 
Italy-Spain._._- July 1916-00. a meeoe 
Bizone-Spain. ....--.- January-December 1919. 
United Kingdom-Spain.. June IS April 1949 revised December. soci 
eet OUA at ae Be eee Septem Der . TT.. 
Total (9) 
Latest TRADE AND/OR PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS Denmark: May 15, 1956 to May 14, 1958. II. Western Hemisphere 
IN Errecr BETWEEN COUNTRIES OF THE Finland: January 1, 1956 to December 31, Argentina: January 1, 1955 to December 31, 
Sovier BLOC AND THE FrEe WorLp During 1956. 1955. 
1955 anp 1956* BS a January 1, 1956 to December 31, Uruguay: “July 28, 1954, to July 27, 1956." 
A. UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS Greece: July 28, 1955 to December 31, 1956. og 19 %%%/%ꝙ%é„«⸗4é474•⸗KyG 29. 1956, to February 
I, Europe Iceland: January 1, 1956 to December 31, 2 III. Near East and A 
Austria: “October 17, 1955, to October 16, 1956. a frion 
1960.” Italy: January 1, 1956 to December 31, 1956. 3 . Te OR to —_ = 3 
Belgium: “February 18, 1948-Indennite.— Netherlands: July 2, 1948-indefinite. EYP AD e e 
Norway: January 1, 1956 to December 31. Israel: “Feb: 18, fore ma 10 
Based on information available through m January 1, 1956 to December 31, Ments only).” 7 = ante (pays 
May 18, 1956. Quoted data indicates first 1956. i Lebanon: September 11, 1955, to Septem- 


postwar agreement. Data in parentheses Switzerland: “April 1, 1948-indefinite.” ber 10, 1956. 


indicate date of signature; exact duration Yugoslavia: January 1, 1956 to December Syria: “April 3, 1955, to April 2, 1957.” 
not specified, 31, 1956. Yemen: March 8, 1956. 


1956 


IV. South and southeast Asia 
Burma: July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1960. 
India; January 1, 1956, to December 31, 

1956. 
B. ALBANIA 
I. Europe 
Italy: “October 1, 1955, to September 30, 
1956.” 
Yugoslavia: January 1, 1956, to December 
31, 1956. 
€. BULGARIA 
I. Europe 


Austria: November 1, 1955, to October 31, 
1956. 

Belgium: 
April 1956. 

Denmark: “January 28, 1948”; extended to 
January 27, 1956. 

Finland; January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

France: July 28, 1955, to July 27, 1956. 

German Federal Republic: April 1, 1955, 
to March 31, 1956. 

Greece: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

Italy: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

Netherlands: “June 15, 1947”; extended to 
December 31, 1955. 

Norway: December 2, 1955, to May 31, 1957. 

Sweden: April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956. 

Switzerland: January 1, 1955, to December 
31, 1955. 

Turkey: “March 10, 1955, to March 9, 1956.” 

United Kingdom: “September 23, 1955, to 
December 31, 1957.” 

Yugoslavia: January 1, 1956, to December 
31, 1956. 


“April 21, 1947“; extended to 


II. Near East and Africa 
Egypt: March 17, 1956—3 years. 
Israel: December 20, 1954, to December 31, 

1955.” 
III. South and southeast Asia 

Burma: “May 16, 1956"—1 year. 
India: April 18, 1956, to December 31, 1959. 
Indonesia: “December 14, 1954.“ 


D. COMMUNIST CHINA 
I. Europe 


Finland: May 1, 1955 to April 30, 1956. 
Yugoslavia: (February 17, 1956) to Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 
II. Near East and Africa 
Egypt: (April 16, 1956)—1 year. 
Lebanon: (December 31, 1955)"—1 year. 
Syria: “(November 30, 1955) —1 year. 


III. South and southeast Asia 


Burma: December 29, 1955 to December 28, 
1956. 

Cambodia: “(April 24, 1956) .” 

Ceylon: January 1, 1956 to December 31, 
1956. 

India: October 14, 1954 to October 13, 1956. 

Indonesia: January 4, 1954; extended to 
July 31, 1956. 


IV. Far East 


Japan: May 4, 1955 to May 31, 1956 (non- 

governmental). 
E. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
I, Europe 

Austria: January 1, 1956 to December 31, 
1956. 

Belgium: April 1, 1956 to March 31, 1957. 

Denmark: June 1, 1955 to May 31, 1956. 

Finland: January 1, 1956 to December 31, 
1956. 

France: July 1, 1955 to June 30, 1956. 

German Federal Republic: January 1, 1956 
to December 31, 1956. 

Greece: January 1, 1956 to December 31, 
1956. 

Iceland: September 1, 1955 to August 31, 
1956. 

Italy: “July 2, 1947”; extended to Septem- 
ber 30, 1955. 

Netherlands: February 1, 1956 to January 
31, 1957. 
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Norway: January 1, 1956 to December 31, 
1956, 

Portugal: “March 1, 1956, to February 28, 
1957.“ 

Sweden: August 1, 1955 to October 31, 
1956. 

Switzerland: April 21, 1955 to December 
31, 1956. 

Turkey: July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955, 

United Kingdom: August 19, 1949; ex- 
tended to August 18, 1956 (payments only). 

Yugoslavia: January 1, 1956 to December 
31, 1956. 

II, Western Hemisphere 

Argentina: February 11, 1955 to February 
10, 1958. 

Brazil: May 17, 1955 to May 16, 1956. 

Mexico: November 9, 1949 to December 31, 
1954; annual tacit renewal. 

Paraguay: “November 15, 1953, to November 
14, 1954“; annual tacit renewal. 

Uruguay: (September 12, 1955)—3 years. 

III. Near East and Africa 

Afghanistan: “(August 22, 1954) —1 year. 

Egypt: July 19, 1955, to July 31, 1956. 

Ethiopia: “April 25, 1956).” 

Tran: (January 1955). 

Lebanon: November 20, 1954, to November 
19, 1955. 

Sudan: (May 20, 1955)—indefinite. 

Syria: March 27, 1953, to March 26, 1954; 
annual tacit renewal. 

IV.South and southeast Asia 

Burma: February 14, 1955, to January 31, 
1958; supplement (May 26, 1955). 

Ceylon: (December 16, 1955) trade. (March 
13, 1956) payments. 

India: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

Indonesia: July 15, 1955, to July 14, 1956. 

F. GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
I. Europe 

Austria: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956 (nongovernmental). 

Belgium: February 1, 1956, to January 1, 
1957 (nongovernmental). 

Finland: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

France: March 1, 1955, extended to June 
30, 1956 (nongovernmental). 

German Federal Republic: January 1, 1956, 


to December 31, 1956 (nongovernmental). 


Greece: January 1, 1955, to December 31, 
1955 (nongovernmental). 

Iceland: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956 (nongovernmental). 

Italy: January 1, 1955, to December 31, 
1955 (nongovernmental). 

Netherlands: January 1, 1956, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1956 (nongovernmental). 

Norway: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956 (nongovernmental). 

Portugal: “March 1, 1956, to February 28, 
1957“ (nongovernmental). 

Sweden: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956 (nongovernmental). 

Turkey: May 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956 (non- 
governmental). 

Yugoslavia: August 25, 1954, to June 30, 
1955 (supplement, September 22, 1955), ex- 
tended to June 30, 1956 (nongovernmental). 

II. Western Hemisphere 

Argentina: “January 1, 1955, to December 
31, 1955” (nongovernmental). 

Colombia: February 14, 1955, to March 
(nongovernmental). 

Uruguay: “June 29, 1954, to June 28, 1955” 
(nongovernmental). 

III. Near East and Africa 

Egypt: November 10, 1955, to December 31, 
1956. 

Lebanon: (November 12, 1955)—5 years. 

Sudan: July 10, 1955, to December 31, 1956. 

Syria: “April 17, 1956, to April 16, 1957.“ 


IV. South and southeast Asia 
Burma: February 27, 1955—3 years. 


India: “October 16, 1954, to October 15, 
1955.” 
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Indonesia: June 9, 1954, to December 31, 

1955 (nongovernmental). 
G. HUNGARY 
I, Europe 

Austria: September 1, 1955, to August 31, 
1956. 

Belgium: February 1, 1956, to January 31, 
1957. 

Denmark: March 1, 1956, to February 28, 
1957. 

Finland: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

France: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

German Federal Republic: February 1, 
1956—indefinite (payments); July 1, 1955, to 
June 30, 1956 (trade). 

Greece: May 3, 1955, to December 31, 1955. 

Iceland: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

Italy: April 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957. 

Netherlands: To March 31, 1957. 

Norway: February 1, 1955, to April 30, 1956. 

Portugal: “March 1, 1956, to February 28, 


1956. 

Switzerland: October 1, 1955, to September 
30, 1956. 

Turkey: June 1, 1949; extended to May 31, 
1956. 

United Kingdom: September 1, 1954, to 
August 31, 1955. 

Yugoslavia: January 1, 1955, to December 
31, 1955. 

II. Western Hemisphere 

Argentina: September 8, 1953, to Septem- 
ber 7, 1956. 

Brazil: “April 26, 1954, to April 25, 1955.“ 

Paraguay: November 1, 1953, to October 
31, 1954; annual tacit renewal. 

HI. Near East and Africa 

Iran: (June 4, 1955)—1 year. 

Israel: February 26, 1954; extended to Feb- 
ruary 25, 1957. 

Sudan: May 20, 1955, to May 19, 1956.” 

Syria: “(May 3, 1956) —1 year. 

IV. South and southeast Asia 

Burma: February 21, 1956, to February 20, 
1957. 

India: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 
Indonesia: July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. 

H. POLAND 
I. Europe 

Austria: April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956. 

Belgium: January 1, 1954; extended to 
March 31, 1956. 

Denmark: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

Finland: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 

France: December 1, 1955, to November 30, 
1956. 

German Federal Republic: January 1, 1955, 
to June 30, 1956. 

Greece: January 1, 
March 31, 1956. 

Iceland: March 1, 1956, to February 28, 
1957. 

Italy: July 1, 1949; extended to December 
31, 1956. 

Netherlands; August 1, 1955, to July 31, 
1956. 

Norway: May 1, 1956, to April 30, 1957. 

Portugal: “March 1, 1956, to February 28, 
1957.” 

Sweden: May 1, 1956, to April 30, 1957. 

Switzerland: July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1954; 
annual tacit renewal. 

Turkey: “July 1, 1948”; extended to June 
30, 1955. 

United Kingdom: January 1, 1956, to De- 
cember 31, 1956. 

Yugoslavia: January 1, 1956, to December 
31, 1956. 


1954; extended to 


II. Western Hemisphere 
Argentina: January 1, 1955, to December 
31, 1955. 
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Brazil: April 1, 1954; extended to April 1, 
1956. 
Paraguay: “November 23, 1955)"—1 year. 
Uruguay: “April 24, 1953, to April 23, 1954”; 
annual tacit renewal. 
III. Near East and Africa 
Egypt: April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956. 
Iran: April 16, 1956, to April 15, 1957. 
Israel; July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955; an- 
nual tacit renewal. 
Lebanon: “(January 4, 1956) —1 year. 
Sudan: “May 20, 1955, to May 19, 1956” 
payments). 
Syria: “May 1956 to May 1957.” 
IV. South and southeast Asia 
Burma: “November 1, 1955, to October 31, 
1958.” 
Ceylon: “February 28, 1956, to February 27, 
1957.“ 
India: April 1, 1956, to December 31, 1959. 
Indonesia: May 1, 1955, to April 30, 1956. 
Pakistan; February 4, 1956, to February 3, 
1957. 
I. RUMANIA 
I. Europe 
Austria: April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956. 
Belgium: “September 3, 1948,” extended to 
December 31, 1955. 
Denmark: April 1, 1954, to March 31, 1956, 
Finland: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 
France: January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956. 7 
German Federal Republic: January 1, 1956, 
to December 31, 1956 (nongovernmental). 
Greece: July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. 
Italy: December 20, 1950, extended to De- 
cember 19, 1956. 
Norway: June 1, 1955, to May 31, 1956. 
Sweden: April 1, 1956, to December 31, 1956 
(nongovernmental). 
Switzerland: August 1, 1953, extended to 
July 31, 1956. 
Turkey: April 15, 1955, to April 14, 1956. 
Yugoslavia: January 1, 1956, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 
II. Near East and Africa 
Egypt: January 18, 1954, to January 17, 
1955; annual tacit renewal. 
Israel: “September 9, 1954, to December 31, 
1955.” 
Lebanon: “January 6, 1956"—1 year. 
Syria: “January 14, 1956’'"—I year. 


Cost of foreign aid to the States for the 11 postwar year. 
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III. South and southeast Asta 
Burma: February 7, 1956’’—3 years. 
Ceylon: March 16, 1956"—1 year. 

India: “March 23, 1954, to December 31, 
1954,” annual tacit renewal for 1 additional 
year. 

Indonesia: July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. 

J. DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 

I. Europe 
France: July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. 
STATE COSTS OF FOREIGN AID LISTED 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on 
June 6 of this year, the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce, which is much 
concerned over the Federal tax and cost 
burdens imposed on the various States, 
prepared a study of what this foreign- 
aid program has cost each of them, and 
what the funds requested for the fiscal 
year 1957 program will cost each of them. 

In an introduction to this interesting 
tabulation, the council expressed its vig- 
orous support of the $1.1 billion cut made 
by the House of Representatives in the 
original $4.9 billion request, and pointed 
out that there would still be 810 %½ bil- 
lion available, enough to carry the pro- 
gram another 24% years. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement by the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce and its tabu- 
lation of costs to each State, both for 
the program from July 1, 1945, to June 
30, 1956, the coming fiscal year, should 
the full or original request be approved, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COUNCIL OF STATE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Large unspent balances in foreign aid 
funds were cited today by the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce in supporting 
the cut of $1.1 billion which the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee made in the $4.9 
billion requested by the administration. 
The council said: 

“That the committee’s reduction would 
hardly cripple the mutual-security program 


s, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 
fiscal year 1957 is approved 


June 28 


is shown by the fact that there would be over 
$1014 billion available for expenditure at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1957. This would 
be enough to carry the program 2% years at 
the present rate of foreign spending.” 

These points were developed by Eugene F. 
Rinta, director of research, in a study, re- 
leased today, for the 30 State and regional 
chambers of commierce in the council. 

The Rinta study called for “a thorough 
critical re-examination of the entire pro- 
gram” and suggested that “the Congress 
itself, with the assistance of the best talent 
available, might well be the best body to 
make the investigation.” 

Unless Congress assumes the full responsi- 
bility for cutting off large-scale foreign aid, 
the council warned that it is likely to burden 
the American taxpayer for years to come. 

But action by Congress to cut foreign-aid 
spending appreciably is improbable because 
of the limited information now available on 
which to determine the wisdom of continu- 
ing foreign aid, the council declared. For 
that reason, the council said, it urged Con- 
gress to authorize-a thorough examination 
and review of the whole problem. 

Calling attention to statistics of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, the 
Rinta study pointed out that the relative 
economic growth of European countries aid- 
ed since 1948 “has been just about as great 
as in the United States and in some cases 
even greater.” 

The council also noted in these countries 
“a general trend toward lower defense spend- 
ing in relation to both gross national product 
and central government budgets.” It said 
the ICA statistics also indicate that “the 
United States has been making a far greater 
contribution of its total national product and 
its National Government budget for defense 
than any of the countries, except Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia.” 

MEMORANDUM 

This council study is another in the series 
of Federal Spending Facts. These studies 
are published by the council's research office 
in Washington for the use of State chambers 
of commerce as basic background material 
for the information of their members. They 
are also made available at the same time as 
& service to the press. 

The study follows: 


1956, and additional cost if the President's request for 


Federal tax Net funds provided, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1956 


burden, 
percent- 
age Economic Military Total 

0.91 $390, 390, 000 $202, 930, 000 $503, 320, 
42 180, 180, 000 93, 660, 000 273, 840, 
„46 197, 340, 000 580, 000 299, 920, 

9. 29 3, 985, 410, 000 2, 071, 670, 000 6, 057, 080, 
1.14 489, 060, 000 „220, 000 743, 280, 
1. 88 806, 520, 000 419, 240, 000 1, 225, 760, 
- 52 223, 080, 000 115, 960, 000 339, 040, 
1.62 694, 980, 000 361, 260, 000 1, 056, 240, 
1.34 574, 860, 000 298, 820, 000 873, 680, 
25 107, 250, 000 55, 750, 000 163, 000, 
7. 50 3, 256, 110, 000 1, 692, 570, 000 4, 948, 680, 
2.41 1, 033, 890, 000 537, 430, 000 1, 571, 320, 
1.26 540, 540, 000 280, 980, 000 821, 520, 

. 98 420, 420, 000 218, 540, 000 638, 960, 
99 424, 710, 000 220, 770, 000 645, 480, 
110 471, 900, 000 245, 300, 000 717, 200, 
87 158. 750, 000 82, 510, 000 241, 240, 
2.19 939, 510, 000 488, 370, 000 1, 427, 880, 
3.24 1, 389, 960, 000 722, 520, 000 2, 112, 480, 
5. 66 2, 428, 140, 000 1, 262, 180, 000 3, 690, 320, 
1.70 729, 300, 000 379, 100, 000 1, 108, 400, 
45 193, 050, 000 100, 350, 000 293, 400, 
2.47 1, 059, 630, 000 550, 810, 000 1, 610, 440, 
-30 128, 700, 000 66, 900, 000 195, 600, 
-74 317, 460, 000 165, 020, 000 482, 480, 
17 72, 930, 000 37, 910, 000 110, $40, 
27 115, 830, 000 60, 210, 000 176, 040, 
3.71 1, 591, 590, 000 827. 330, 000 2, 418, 920, 
30 128, 700, 000 66, 900, 000 195, 600, 
14. 95 6, 413, 550, 000 3, 333, 850, 000 9, 747, 400, 
1. 41 890, 314, 430, 000 919, 320, 
-19 81, 510, 000 42, 370, 000 123, 880, 
6.26 2 540, 000 1, 395, 980, 000 4, 081, 520, 
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Funds requested for fiscal year 1957 


Economic Military Total 

$16, 926, 000 $27, 300, 000 $44, 226, 000 
7, 812, 000 12, 600, 000 20, 412, 000 
8, 556, 000 13, 800, 000 22, 356, 000 
172, 794, 000 278, 700, 000 451, 494, 000 
21, 204, 000 34, 200, 000 55, 404, 000 
34, 968, 000 56, 400, 000 91, 368, 000 
9, 672, 000 15, 600, 000 25, 272, 000 
30, 132, 000 48, 600, 000 78, 732, 000 
24, 924, 000 40, 200, 000 65, 124, 000 
4, 650, 000 7, 500, 000 12, 150, 000 
141, 174, 000 227, 700, 000 368, 874, 000 
44, 826, 000 72, 300, 000 117, 126, 000 
23, 436, 000 37, 800, 000 61, 236, 000 
18, 228, 000 29, 400, 000. 47, 628, 000 
18, 414, 000 29, 700, 000 48, 114, 000 
20, 460, 000 33, 000, 000 53, 460, 000 
6, 882, 000 11, 100, 000 17, 982, 000 
40, 734, 000 65, 700, 000 106, 434, 000 
60, 264, 000 97, 200, 000 157, 464, 000 
105, 276, 000 169, 800, 000 275, 076, 000 
31, 620, 000 51, 000, 000 82, 620, 000 
8, 370, 000 13, 500, 000 21, 870, 000 
45, 942, 000 74, 100, 000 120, 042, 000 
5, 580, 000 9, 000, 000 14, 580, 000 
13, 764, 000 22, 200, 000 35, 964, 000 
3, 162, 000 5, 100, 000 8, 262, 000 
5, 022, 000 8, 100, 000 13, 122, 000 
69, 006, 000 111, 300, 000 180, 306, 000 
5, 580, 000 9, 000, 000 14, 580, 000 
278, 070, 000 448, 500, 000 726, 570, 000 
26, 226, 000 42, 300, 000 68, 526, 000 
3. 534, 000 5. 700, 000 9, 234, 000 
116, 436, 000 187, 800, 000 304, 236, 000 
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Cost of foreign aid to the States for the 11 postwar years, July I, 1945, to June 80, 1956, and additional cost if the President’s request for 
fiscal year 1957 is approved—Continued 


Eee tax} Net funds provided, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1956 Funds requested for fiscal year 1957 
urden, 
percent- 
age Economie Military Total Economic Military Total 

ATT. S PEE A S AA 1.02 $437, 580, $227, 460, 000 $665, 040, 000 $18, 972, 000 $30, 600, 000 $49, 572, 000 
Oregon „903 398, 970, 000 207, 390, 000 360, 000 208. 000 27, 900, 000 45, 198, 000 
Pennsylvani: 7.12 3, 054, 480, 000 1, 587, 760, 000 4, 642, 240, 000 132, 432, 000 213, 600, 000 346, 032, 000 
Rhode Island.. .52 . 080, 115, 960, 000 339, 040, 000 9, 672, 000 15, 600, 000 25, 272, 000 
South Carolina.. 62 265, 980, 000 138, 260, 000 404, 240, 000 11, 532, 000 18, 600, 000 30, 132, 000 
South Dakota +23 98, 670, 000 51, 290, 000 149, 960, 000 4, 278, 000 6, 900, 000 11, 178, 000 
‘Tennessee 1.17 1, 930, 000 260, 910, 000 762, 840, 000 21, 762, 000 35, 100, 000 56, 862, 000 
Texas 4.22 1. 810, 380, 000 941, 060, 000 2, 751, 440, 000 78, 492, 000 126, 600, 000 205, 092, 000 
Utah... 33 141, 570, 000 73, 590, 000 215, 160, 000 6, 138, 000 9, 900, 000 16, 038, 000 
Vermont. 15 64, 350, 000 33, 450, 000 + 800, 000 2, 790, 000 4, 500, 000 7, 290, 000 
Virginia 1,49 639, 210, 000 332, 270, 000 971, 480, 000 27, 714, 000 44, 700, 000 72, 414, 000 
Washington 1. 60 686, 400, 000 356, 800, 000 1, 043, 200, 000 29, 760, 000 48, 000, 000 77, 760, 000 
West Virginia. 66 283, 140, 000 147, 180, 000 430, 320, 000 12, 276, 000 19, 800, 000 32, 076, 000 
Wisconsin 2.00 858, 000, 000 446, 000, 000 , 304, 000, 000 37, 200, 000 60, 000, 000 97, 200, 000 
%%% . 2 15 64, 350, 000 33, 450, 000 97, 800, 000 2, 790, 000 4, 500, 000 7, 200, 000 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, etc. 1,25 536, 250, 000 278, 750, 000 815, 000, 000 23, 250, 000 37, 500, 000 60, 750, 000 

———A ͤ ß ORLE AESA 100.00 | 42. 900, 000, 000 22, 300, 000,000 | 65, 200, 000, 000 1, 860, 000, 000 3, 000, 000, 000 4, 860, 000, 000 


COUNCIL BULLETIN SHOWS COUNTRIES ABLE TO 
FINANCE OWN DEFENSE 


Mr. MALONE. In addition to the 
above, the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce issued its bulletin No, 142 on 
June 4, 1956, reviewing the entire 12- 
year foreign handout program, showing 
the carryover from previous appropria- 
tions, presenting a table of the ability of 
these nations to pay for their own de- 
fense, should they be willing to do so, 
instead of having United States taxpay- 


retary of State, the end to such appropria- 
tions is not in sight. 

Before looking ahead to the prospective 
future burden of foreign aid, let’s see how 
much assistance the American people, 
through their Congress, have already made 
available to other countries in the post- 
World-War-II period. The table below tells 
the story for the period July 1, 1945, to date: 


Foreign-aid funds paid out during the post- 
war period from July 1, 1945, to June 30, 
1956, and foreign-aid funds available from 
July 1, 1955, to date! 


foreign-aid commitments in fiscal year 1957. 
The committee did this in the mutual secu- 
rity authorization bill, H. R. 11356, which it 
reported to the House May 25. This bill, 
which extends the foreign-aid program 
through 1957, authorizes appropriations of 
not over $3,563,475,000. This amount is $1,- 
109 million less than the $4,672,475,000 new 
authorization which the President requested. 

The committee's action brought forth im- 
mediate cries of protest from administra- 
tion officials and from others who consist- 
ently advocate large foreign-aid programs. It 


the load, and, more important Million is probable that an effort will be made to re- 
ers carry the load, „ * Grants paid out July 1, 1945, to store at least a part of the cut when the 
giving tables showing the percent of e 641, 842 bill is taken up by the House June 6. On 
gross product spent by these nations on Grants unexpended as of June 30, the other hand, there are many House Mem- 
defense, and the total Government ex- TORD tee en Se 8,700 bers who consider the $3.6 billion author- 
penditures for defense of these countries Appropriations provided for fiscal ged ye ain e ee the 
for 1953, 1954, and 1955. 1 a ae re A RTE ita SE os SRERONS ATO Boe vane) elena ame Cen ee 
At the conclusion of this statement . PPP 
„ ommended. 
the report on overseas economic opera- s: 1 e 88, EE E etter’ by che bine to 
tions by the Hoover Commission, sub- YORKIE ee 1,493 get the House cut restored by the Senate can 
mitted to the Congress last year, is cited; — — de expected. In fact, its heavy bac is 
il calls attention to the Net ald in grants 51,752 already trained at the Senate Foreign Rela- 
ae 5 a mS er — — tions Committee which will act on the mu- 
tual-security authorization after the House 
to believe that Loans paid out July 1, 1945, to June 
Wee Conlin oud WO OA Torea Aa aeons 5 NO IOOD cca % r Bay pasoa 1t. Iut tee of How exces 
ing will emanate from the bureaucrats who Grants converted to loans and not CVT 
8 included in grants above 2, 256 the opponents of continued large-scale for- 
son ree ue EENET AID: Loans authorized but not paid out eign aid can re zn m if ag pom to 
. their guns. In the place, any differences 
Accordingly, it concludes: June 80, IODO aiara A 2, 433 
in the House and Senate versions of the 
— is likely to burden 25 

Rg oh Dea e ve ee 8 t0 cone, e 16,806 authorization bill will have to be ironed out. 
1 5 umes the full responsi- Less: Principal collected on loans to Then the process will start all over in the 
ft nS BO TONB A Cun cea eee ee 3,386 House when the President asks for appropria- 
bility of cutting it off. . — tions. His request will have to be limited to 
3 s con- Net aid in loans . 13,420 the amounts approved in the authorization 
sent 10 5 n the neni at bill plus $187.5 million which he has already 
this point in my remarks the Council Total net aid 65,172 requested Slee jean enen 

of State Chambers of Commerce bulletin. Source: Office of Business Economics, 


There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE 12TH YEAR OF POSTWAR FOREIGN AID 

The Congress has now reached the point 
in the congressional session when it begins 
to vote on how much American wealth may 
be pledged in the coming fiscal year for do- 
nation abroad. Two separate bills are in- 
volved in determining the size of the allow- 
able pledge. The first is a legislative meas- 
ure which authorizes the foreign-aid pro- 
gram for another year and sets ceilings on 
the amounts of money that can be appro- 
priated for various foreign-aid purposes, 
The second is a bill which actually appro- 
priates the funds. 

When Congress completes action on these 
two bills for the fiscal year 1957, it will be 
the 12th consecutive year for which foreign- 
aid appropriations have been provided since 
World War II. And, according to the Sec- 


U. S. Department of Commerce. 


In each of the last 2 years several con- 
gressional leaders intimated that they would 
vigorously oppose any further substantial 
outlays for foreign aid. But when the chips 
were down and the issue was debated, no 
strong opposition leadership developed. 
While some reductions were made in the ap- 
propriations requested for both 1955 and 
1956, they were not of sufficient size to slow 
down foreign-aid spending appreciably. 

This year the Congress is considering a 
much bigger request than it did for 1955 
and 1956. In fact, the $4.9 billion which 
the President asked for is over $2 billion 
more than Congress approved in either of 
those years. And some strong voices of con- 
gressional disapproval have again been heard, 
but it remains to be seen what Congress 
will finally do about the President’s request. 


House committee makes first move to cut 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee has 
taken the first step toward cutting down our 


Large unexpended balances noted 


Of the $1,109 million net reductions made 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee, exactly 
$1,000 million is from the military-assistance 
request of $2,925 million, The committee 
cut development assistance $100 million and 
made a net reduction of $9 million in defense 
support (economic aid) funds. The latter 
cut is the net of a reduction of $15 million 
from a $30 million allocation for Yugoslavia 
and increases of $6 million in other items. 

The administration's $2,925 million request 
for military assistance includes $760 million 
for Europe. In making its $1,000 million cut 
the committee specified that no more than 
$450 million may be used in Europe. Thus, 
the cut from military-assistance funds for 
Europe is $310 million. The remainder of 
the $1,000 million reduction is applicable to 
funds assigned to other areas and to non- 
regional funds, 

In making its reductions the committee 
took note of the large unexpended balances 
of foreign-aid funds from prior years which 
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will be available for expenditure after June 
30, 1956. This availability of funds was esti- 
mated at $6.4 billion in March, but the figure 
has now been revised upward to $6.8 billion. 
Here is a comparison of the funds that would 
be available after June 30, 1956, under the 
administration’s request and under the com- 
mittee's bill: 


Administra- 


Committee 
tion request i 


bill 

R. 11356 
$5, 000, 000, 000) $5, 000, 000, 000 
1, 800, 000, 000} 1, 800, 000, 000 
tte 1956. 6, 800, 000, 000} 6, 800, 000, 000 


1957 a) ne under 
existing & thority....... 87, 500, 000 _ 187, 500, 000 
New au orizations 8 4. 672 475,000) 3, 563, 475, 000 


9 Sere July 


11, 659, 975, 000) 10, 550, 975, 000 


That the committee’s reduction would 
hardly cripple the mutual security program 
is shown by the fact that there would be 
over $10% billion available for expenditure 
at the beginning of fiscal 1957, This would 
be enough to carry the program 214 years at 
the present rate of foreign-aid spending. 
The ability and willingness of Europe to pay 

for defense 

A total of $839 million of the 1957 appro- 
priations requested by the administration 
for direct military assistance and for defense 
support is allotted to Europe, exclusive of 
Greece and Turkey. Another $565 million 
for new weapons and other purposes is la- 
beled as nonregional, but a substantial part 
of that total very likely is applicable to 
Europe. Then there is a $642 million 
amount allotted to Mediterranean and Near 
East countries of which amount Greece and 
Turkey would receive a substantial portion. 

On the basis of the above allotments it 
appears that at least $1.5 billion of the $4.1 
billion total request for military assistance 
and defense support would go to Europe, in- 
cluding Greece and Turkey. Whether the 
ability and willingness of at least most of 
these countries to support their own defense 

have been thoroughly examined is 
not clear from available information. The 
International Cooperation Administration 
has statistics available, however, which point 
to their growing capacity to do the job. 
Following is a table illustrating this growth 
with indexes of gross national product for 
each country in 1954 prices: 


— m 


1948/1950/1952| 1954 {19551 


Belgium-Luxembourg-..-....- 82 | 88 | 95 | 100 | 103 
PAERUA S 86 | 95 94 | 100 102 
France... 73 | 86 | 93 | 100 | 106 
Germany 47 | 70 | 86 | 100 | 110 
recce... 64 | 77 | 83 | 100 | 108 
A Ao 70 | 80 | 89 | 100 108 
Netherlands 75 | 86 | 88 | 100 | 108 
Norway 82 89 | 95 100 102 
Portugal. 82 92 | 94 100 103 
Spain 67 |71 990 100 103 
Turkey. 73 | 78 | 98 | 100 109 
Uni King 85 | 91 | 92 | 100 103 
anger 8 58 | 53 | 76 100 107 
United States. 81 | 88 | 98 | 100 | 107 


1 Estimates by the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, 


It is apparent from the above table that 
relative economic growth in all of these 
countries has been just about as great as 
in the United States and in some cases 
even greater. 

Some idea of the effort being made by 
the European countries to provide for their 
own defenses can be gained from ICA statis- 
tics below. They show for the fiscal years 
1953, 1954, and 1955 the share of gross na- 
tional product and the share of total cen- 
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tral government expenditures which each 
country has been devoting to defense. 


Percent of 
5 —— as t of total Gov- 
tional prod- 1 —5 
uctspént | Went on 
on defense | ofenso 


1953} 1954/1955) 1953) 1954 


E 


Belgium-Luxembourg 5.9) 6.6) 4, 521. 7/23. 9/20. 3 
8 2.9 3.9 3. 2/19. 626. 020. 7 

S 10. 510. 4 7. 8037. 7 30. 8029. 3 
p 7 (Federal Repub- 

P E RE 6. 4 6.0} () 22. 721. 2) (0) 
Greece. 7. 1 7. 1 6. 332. 1/30. 2/30. 0 
Italy 4.6) 4. 5 4. 4/20, 6/20. 521. 6 
Netherlan 5. 30 6. 7 5. 9,20. 0124. 7/23. 1 
Norway. 4. 7| 5.2) 4. 9/25. 0/27. 3/28. 6 
Portugal. 3.7 4.0) 4. 2131. 5/33. 3131. 0 
n .... 4. 1| 4. 3| 4. 337. 5/35, 129. 3 
key. 6. 2 6. 9| 5. 7/40. 0/40. 0/35. 2 
United. Kingdom. 11. 0/10. 6| 9.435. 5/36. 9/35. 2 
Xugoslavla 18. 5/16. 2/11. 6/79. 689.077. 5 
United States 188,1. 40.067 68 62.9 

1 Not available. 


These figures show a general trend in these 
countries toward lower defense spending in 
relation to both gross national product and 
central government budgets. They also in- 
dicate that the United States has been mak- 
ing a far greater contribution of its total 
national product and its National Govern- 
ment budget for defense than any of the 
countries except Communist Yugoslavia. 
And in the case of Yugoslavia the figures are 
distorted by the fact that a few years ago 
most nondefense central government ex- 
penditures were transferred to local govern- 
ment budgets. 


Is our foreign aid program here to stay? 


In a report on overseas economic opera- 
tions submitted to Congress a year ago by the 
Hoover Commission, a majority of the Com- 
mission expressed concern with the continu- 
ing large outlays for foreign aid. This ma- 
jority cited the fact that over $50 billion 
had already been spent in the postwar period, 
that $8 billion remained available for ex- 
penditure from prior appropriations, and 
that another $3.5 billion had been requested 
for fiscal 1956. They concluded their sepa- 
rate statement in these words: 

“Surely, after almost 10 years, the time 
has come to apply some brakes to this over- 
seas spending program. We believe, there- 
fore, that the Commission should recom- 
mend substantial reductions in expenditures 
for this purpose. By no other means will 
the growing trend toward permanent foreign 
spending be halted.” 

The administration did not, of course, go 
along with this recommendation, at least for 
1957. And Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles offers no real encouragement for lower 
foreign spending beyond 1957. He told the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee some 
weeks ago that defense and defense-related 
aid “will have to go on so long as our secu- 
rity is threatened.” Unfortunately, that 
situation may continue so long as the Com- 
munists control Russia. As for economic 
development assistance, the Secretary offered 
the hope that it may be taken over more and 
more by private capital, but only when 
political risks are lessened. When that 
might be, he did not suggest. 


Best hope for curtailment is congressional 
action 

Certainly there is no reason to believe that 
any real moves to curtail foreign-aid spend- 
ing will emanate from the bureaucrats who 
administer the program. Such action simply 
is not in the cards, because the bureaucrat is 
rare, indeed, who finds reasons and offers rec- 
ommendations for abolishing jobs. More- 
over, it is the information and recommenda- 
tions of the operating employees on which 
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top administrators must rely, to a large ex- 
tent, in developing proposals for considera- 
tion by Congress. 

Accordingly, large-scale foreign aid is likely 
to burden the American taxpayer for years to 
come unless Congress assumes the full re- 
sponsibility of cutting it off. But such action 
is improbable on the basis of the limited in- 
formation now available to Congress. What 
is first needed is a thorough critical reexami- 
nation of the entire program. And the Con- 
gress itself, with the assistance of the best 
talent available, might well be the best body 
to make the investigation. 

Some weeks ago Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, proposed that a searching study 
of future foreign aid be initiated by Congress 
in time for completion before consideration 
of the fiscal 1958 aid request. Subsequently 
President Eisenhower agreed that such a 
study would be desirable. 

It is probable that a special authorization 
by Congress will be necessary for the kind of 
investigation that should be made. The 
House committee did not, however, provide 
for it in H. R. 11356, although it considered 
the idea. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the bill will be amended to include an au- 
thorization for this investigation before it is 
sent to the President for approval. 


FOREIGN VIEW OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN AID 
PRESENTED 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 

New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times 

recently rendered what I consider a sub- 


‘stantial public service by reprinting a 


statement by Raymond Cartier, execu- 
tive director of the magazine Paris- 
Match, of Paris, France, and published 


‘in the National Review under date of 


May 2,1956. The statement is entitled: 
“Why Does the World Hate America”. 
The statement has also been published 


‘by the New Bedford Standard-Times as 
an advertisement in a number of other 


American newspapers and in other 
American cities. 

Subheads include, “Vast American Aid 
Funds Bring Only Distrust and Hate,” 
“Foreign Aid Calamitous for Helped as 
Well as Helper,” and “United States For- 
eign Policy Should be Dictated by Re- 
alistic Self-Interest.” 

There is much common sense in this 
article. It shows, if any expression by a 
foreign editor can show, that Congress 
has been sold a bill of goods in voting 
for these billion and multi-billion dollar 
handouts for the past 12 years, 

Why do we have to continue on year 
after year giving foreign countries 
money they do not need, goods they do 
not want, and pronouncements from the 
State Department they do not heed? 

SELF-INTEREST OF AMERICA SHOULD BE OUR 
FIRST CONSIDERATION 

Why cannot we look to our own realis- 
tic self-interest, as this editor suggests, 
and thus regain the respect of all the na- 
tions of the world, who eternally look 
to their own self-interest, and partic- 
ularly so when they receive billion-dollar 
handouts from the United States with- 
out even being required to pretend 
friendship for this country.. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point in my 
remarks the article referred to, by the 
editor of Paris-Match as republished by 
the New Bedford Standard-Times and 
other American newspapers. 


1956 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of June 12, 1956] 


Way DOES THE WORLD HATE AMERICA?—A 
BLUNT STATEMENT OF THE FRENCH VIEW- 
POINT BY RAYMOND CARTIER, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR OF THE MAGAZINE ‘PARIS-MATCH,’ 
PARIS, FRANCE 


(From National Review May 2, 1956, repub- 
lished as a public service by the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times) 


(By Basil Brewer, Publisher) 


If his arrival was not clandestine the word 
has no meaning. The only crowd was the 
police, closely guarding the Palam Airport. 

Pandit Nehru had disdained to come, on 
the pretext that he was not only foreign 
minister but head of state. 

And in the absence of an Indian foreign 
minister, Mr. John Foster Dulles, Secretary 
of State of the great Republic of the United 
States, was received at New Delhi by a 
functionary so minor that the American 
press agencies were ashamed to mention him. 

They preferred to dwell on the fact that 
the Secretary of State had been gratified by a 
special and unusual favor—the authorization 
to fly over the Taj Mahal, in spite of the 
risk from vibrating motors to its fragile 
architecture. 

A few weeks earlier Messrs. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev had arrived at this same Palam 
Airport amid the mobilized enthusiasm of 
the capital and the whole nation. 

Delhi had been as red as a cock's comb 
red with pleasure—under a grand array of 
waving flags which the police themselves had 
distributed to the people. A million per- 
sons, cheering the jovial Khrushchey and 
the debonair Bulganin, had lined the route 
along which the closed limousine of Mr. 
Dulles sped, as swiftly as an American 
hearse. 

“The warmth of our reception of the Soviet 
leaders simply conforms to our national 
tradition,” a slightly embarrassed Indian offi- 
cial had explained. “The Queen of England, 
or Mr. Dulles, arriving tomorrow, would be 
received with the same cordiality.” Mr. 
Dulles arrived. He saw. 


DULLES ROAMS THE GLOBE IN QUEST OF FRIENDS 


It is not always easy to understand the 
case of Mr. Dulles. 

Why, for example, did he choose to expose 
himself, and his country with him, to inevi- 
table comparison in a Jakarta still vibrating 
with last year’s acclamation of the Chinese 
President of Council, Chou En-lai? Nothing 
essential, said official Washington, nothing 
very important, motivated his conversations 
in Indonesia. 

Mr. Dulles is already, by a wide margin, 
the record-holder in mileage for his category. 
If he added to that mileage; if he visited 
capitals which no longer have any touristic 
-attraction for him; if he incurred a supple- 
mentary and superfluous fatigue; he no 
doubt hoped to improve his contacts, to re- 
duce misunderstandings, to rewarm atmos- 
pheres. 

In a word, to make himself liked—the very 
symbol of the aim which America has been 
pursuing desperately and disastrously for 10 

ears, 
4 The case of India, alongside that of Mr. 
Dulles, is edifying. 

America powerfully helped India to gain 
its independence. In the very midst of the 
‘war, President Roosevelt pressured Winston 
Churchill to grant complete political liberty 
to a country whose sympathies were almost 
entirely with Japan. 

Liberated India became one of America's 
darlings—the great spiritually enlightened 
democracy which would follow arm in arm 
with America the bright road of progress, 
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Material aid was not omitted, even though 
the Delhi government always refused to un- 
dertake the slightest political obligation. 

The United States subscribed $20 million 
to the last 5-year plan of the Indian Repub- 
lic, and the total of its gifts is some $454 
million. When the chronic Indian famine 
threatened to become tragic 3 years ago, 
America threw into the bottomless pit 2 
million tons of wheat, part of which was 
lost through inefficiency. 

Private aid—the phenomenal American 
private aid—has been added to this Govern- 
ment effort, representing for the year 1955 
alone, nearly 25 million pounds of foodstuffs 
with a value of $18,326,000. 

American point-4 teams, and those of sev- 
eral large charitable organizations are at 
work in every part of the peninsula, helping 
the Indians to try not to die—while Russia 
has never offered to Indian distress the alms 
of a single sunflower seed. 


VAST AMERICAN AID FUNDS BRING ONLY 
DISTRUST AND HATE 


The dividends of these two policies are 
illustrated by the contrast between the re- 
ception of Mr. Dulles and that of Bulganin- 
Khrushchev. 

There is certainly not a country in the 
world where America is more suspect as a 
nation, and the American more despised as 
an individual, than in India. 

Nehru has never ceased to obstruct every 
American effort to organize the defense of 
Asia, but Nehru in this case merely interprets 
the distrust and animosity of his people. 

When the Communists circulated the fable 
of American bacteriological war in Korea, 
probably not one Indian in a hundred thou- 
sand refused to believe {t—just as not one 
in a hundred thousand doubted that the 
Americans were the aggressors. 

The same quasi-unanimity admits as an 
absolute fact that the Americans dropped the 
first atomic bomb on Hiroshima, instead of 
a German city, because the Japanese are 
Asiatic and colored. 

America could spend billions—and never 
succeed in effacing from the Indian mind the 
conviction that, more than any other nation, 
it represents the white man's privilege of 
aggressiveness and imperialism * * * while 
Russia, whose colonial conquests cover half 
of Asia and reach to India’s very gates, is 
synonymous with racial equality and eman- 
cipation. 

Take even England. Theoretically she op- 
pressed India for two centuries, fattened on 
its substance, built on its misery the insolent 
fortunes of Belgravia and Mayfair, shed In- 
dian blood in cruel repressions. 

Nevertheless today the Englishman—the 
hard, indifferent Englishman—compared 
with the American is to Indians a friend and 
brother. 

No lesser person than Gamal Abdel Nasser 
told me recently that he had learned in con- 
versation with Nehru this enormous differ- 
ence in the degree of unpopularity of the 
two Nations. 

But when I asked Nasser what he himself 
thought of the Americans he thrust out his 
chin and answered only: “I like their films.” 

What applies to India applies to all Asia. 
America in 1948 literally tore Indonesia from 
the Dutch—and in his Jakarta press confer- 
ence John Foster Dulles was reduced to 
pleading the cause of his country before 
accusers, 

Japan, guilty and beaten, was coddled by 
America like a newborn babe, reeducated 
with immense care in democracy and the 
cult of baseball, presented with $214 billion 
in accordance with the American system of 
reverse payment of war damages. 

All of which resulted in the neutralist 
Hatoyama government, Tokyo crowds burn- 
ing American vehicles, Japanese horror films 
on the atomization of Hiroshima—as if the 


-Japanese were tender—and the immense, 
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bitter resentment of defeat slowly ferment- 
ing in this profound people. 


‘ASIAN NATIONS’ ONLY COMMON INTEREST IS 
DISLIKE FOR UNITED STATES 


South Vietnam, Korea, and Formosa are 
border cases; they owe their every breath to 
America, yet even this does not always suffice 
to restrain the violence and impatience of 
their anti-American sentiment. 

One could continue this world tour. It 
is the same everywhere. 

Anti-Americanism is often the sole com- 
mon interest of violently antagonistic na- 
tions or groups, as in South Africa where the 
whites curse America for its anticolonialism 
and the blacks blame it for its segregation. 

Or in the Near East where the Arabs 
abominate it while the Jews accuse it of 
egoism and meanness. Latin America has 
not a single country where the anti-Yankee 
spirit does not preponderate. 

The single fact that United States citizens 
have practically usurped the name of Amer- 
icans causes a gnashing of teeth all the way 
to Canada, where, a Foreign Minister has 
said, “The time of automatically easy rela- 
tions with our southern neighbor is ended, 
I believe, forever.” 

In Washington the accounts are kept. 
They are enormous. Since the war America 
has distributed to the world $52,287,000,000, 
of which $45,107,000,000 were gifts pure and 
simple. With this sum it could have rebuilt 
every road in the country, or created a super- 
aviation far beyond Russia’s ability to com- 
pete. 

Moreover, what was given away was not 
merely money but wealth, particularly raw 
materials of which America, with its intense 
activity, does not have unlimited reserves, 

Strictly speaking, say the economists, for- 
eign aid is national impoverishment. It is 
acceptable if it buys political advantages. 

Otherwise, it is lunacy. 

Western Europe always heads the list. It 
has received two-thirds of the $52 billion 
distributed since the war by the United 
States Government. England leads with $6 
billion in economic aid, followed by France 
with $514 billion, Germany with a little 
under $4 billion, and Italy with $2,800,000,- 
000. 

Countries small in size but deeply shaken 
by the war, such as Holland, Austria, Greece, 
have cost the United States more than a 
billion each. 

What is more extraordinary is that 11 
years after the end of hostilities, when 
Europe is completely restored, private Amer- 
ican generosity continues to feed a large 
number of Europeans. 

France, an agricultural paradise, still re- 
celves from 14 philanthropic organizations 
almost 4,400 tons of foodstuffs, which is 
nothing compared with 66,000 to Italy and 
33,000 to a Germany bathed in prosperity. 
The dollars which paid for these gifts, esti- 
mated at $160 million in 1955 for the whole 
world, are collected from individuals of 
whom many are mere wage earners. 


PROSPEROUS FRANCE, JEALOUS BRITAIN VIE IN 
ANTIPATHY FOR UNITED STATES 


These public billions and private millions 
have not made Western Europe a much more 
favorable milieu (environment) for the 
United States than South America or Asia. 

It is hard to say whether anti-American 
sentiment is stronger in England or in 
France. In France it is aggravated by Com- 
munist influence and at present overexcited 
by the events in North Africa; but in England 
it is fed by the intense frustration of a na- 
tion recently supplanted in its world role. 

In any case, it crosses social barriers in the 
two western countries nearest to America. 

The United States logically should have 
the sympathy of the working classes because 
of the condition of its own workers, and 
of the property-owning classes which it is 
protecting from annihilation by communism. 
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Yet more often it meets on the one side 
only principled opposition and on the other 
only misunderstanding, flippancy, often dis- 
dain. 

Germany is not, for Washington, the con- 
solation many Frenchmen imagine it to be. 

There were those early days when the 
GI's felt less foreign in the conquered nation 
than anywhere else in Europe. But like 
Japan, Germany restored does not not have 
the unctuous humility of Germany in col- 
lapse. 

The “go home” campaign began there, and 
the movement which is alienating the Bonn 
Government from American policy expresses 
the dominant attitude of the German people. 

The idea of an exclusive alliance with an 
ideologically conquered Germany is no longer 
one of the variants in American planning. 

It is curious to interview American officials 
on the universal anti-Americanism, In gen- 
eral they act as if the matter were not very 
important. “We hold,” they say, “too much 
of a place in the world, and we are too rich, 
for American unpopularity not to be inevi- 
table. No matter what we do we shall be 
criticized. We are making the best of it—it 
is for others to change.” 

But this defensive attitude masks a great 
perplexity and a serious disillusion. The 
State Department files are full of studies of 
the phenomenon and reports on remedial 
means. In the center of a powerful conti- 
nental system, surrounded by armies all ready 
to march, Napoleon could allow himself the 
illusion of despising with impunity the opin- 
ion of foreign peoples. America, in spite of 
its wealth and power, is not in the same 
situation. 

In Europe, the response to American wealth 
is an attitude of intellectual hauteur. Out- 
side Europe, it is more simply a burning 
reaction of antipathy and envy. 

America’s desperate efforts to dissociate 
itself from colonial or ex-colonial Europeans, 
masters of yesterday's world, are in vain. 

One: Americans are white; two: they are 
rich; three: they are the richest of the white 
peoples—three indelible facts which insure 
them, no matter what they do, the unfavor- 
able prejudice of a majority of the world’s 
inhabitants. 

Americans do not share the resentment 
left by white imperialism; they take it more 
and more exclusively on their own shoulders. 
Their disinterestedness, even if sincere, does 
not exempt them from it. 

Besides, a people fighting on a world field 
of battle cannot be disinterested. The Amer- 
icans make themselves think they are, by 
considering the purity of their intentions and 
the quantity of good money which they 
throw after bad. But on this point the Arabs 
and Hindus are more perspicacious. 


FOREIGN AID CALAMITOUS FOR HELPED AS WELL 
AS HELPER 

Unfortunately there is little chance that 
America will change its attitude in the fore- 
seeable future. Urgent voices are heard de- 
manding that it stiffen its anti-colonial atti- 
tude and increase a foreign aid which, it is 
becoming clear, is calamitous for the helped 
as well as the helper. 

“Whether we are criticized or not,” said 
one Washington official, we cannot let 
Iranian children die of hunger.” A bound- 
less idealism; a “do-good” conception of 
foreign policy; a conviction that all peoples 
should be free and all men electors; these 
ideas still reign firmly in Washington. 

In the burning affair of North Africa, the 
State Department energetically eschews the 
slightest anti-French intervention, but offi- 
cial as well as public sentiment is cate- 
gorically declared in favor of total independ- 
ence for Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco. 

The precedents of the past 10 years; the 
decline of every liberated country into com- 
munism or neutralism; the dizzy growth of 
anti-Americanism in decolonialized Asia; the 
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fact that liberated North Africa will join an 
Arab league which is practically Moscow 
oriented; the further fact that the loss of 
North Africa will push France itself—humili- 
ated and desperate—into the Soviet system. 

These realistic arguments, these indisput- 
able truths, are unavailing against a senti- 
mental enthusiasm that comes from a mis- 
interpretation of history: The United States 
was born of a colonial rebellion (which is a 
false notion), and consequently all colonial 
rebellions deserve its sympathy. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY SHOULD BE 
DICTATED BY REALISTIC SELF-INTEREST 


It is terribly difficult to be the dominant 
power of an epoch. The Washington offi- 
cials are not wrong in saying that anti- 
Americanism will exist, no matter what 
America does, so long as the United States 
holds its present rank. But anti-American- 
ism is also maintained by faults in judgment 
and by grave and avoidable errors. One of 
the most frequent is America’s incapacity for 
taking sides. Its most general mistake is 
obedience to ideology, or more exactly to an 
intellectual confusion in which ideology and 
egoism blend and obscure one another. 

There would be less anti-Americanism in 
the world if America abandoned its philan- 
thropic aspirations, its vocation of Santa 
Claus, its transcendental morality, all its 
missionary trappings, all its boy-scout gear, 
and if, at last, it followed openly and intelli- 
gently the policy of its own interest. 


FOREIGN AID MEANS HIGH TAXES 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
an article by Henry Hazlitt titled For- 
eign-Aid Mania,” published in the maga- 
zine Newsweek, issue of June 4, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


_ForEIGN-AID MANIA 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


One of the most baffling developments of 
the last decade has been the persistence and 
growth in Washington of the mania for giv- 
ing away billions of the American taxpayers’ 
money to foreign governments. The pres- 
sure for ever-greater farm aid, old-age as- 
sistance, grandiose roadbuilding programs, 
home-mortgage guaranties, and a score of 
other projects is not difficult to understand 
politically. The pressure groups who want 
and get this aid have votes. But foreigners 
don't vote here. Why is the pressure for 
foreign aid in Washington so persistent? 

Part of the answer, no doubt, lies in an 
established bureaucracy. Once a bureaucracy 
of hundreds of thousands of people is built 
up to exercise any function. whatever, its 
tendency is to keep pushing for the continu- 
ance or expansion of that function, regard- 
less of whether changed conditions may have 
made the original reasons for it no longer 
valid. 

AID MEANS HIGH TAXES 


This bureaucratic pressure is not in itself 
a complete answer to the puzzle. And cer- 
tainly the answer is not that the amounts 
involved are negligible. We have already 
turned over to foreign governments since the 
end of the Second World War the enormous 
sum of more than $50 billion. The Govern- 
ment now wishes to spend $4.4 billion on 
foreign aid in the next fiscal year alone. It 
wishes Congress to appropriate $4.9 billion. 
At any time prior to the last 15 years this 
would have been thought a staggering sum. 
It represents four times the entire amount 
spent for our own national defense in the 
fiscal year 1939. 

But perhaps it is more meaningful to make 
a comparison in terms of present taxes. It 
has been estimated that if the top progres- 
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sive income-tax rate stopped at 50 percent 
(instead of going on to 91 percent as at pres- 
ent) the revenue loss would be only $1.2 bil- 
lion. On various estimates, in fact, if pro- 
gression above the basic rate of 20 percent 
were totally abolished, the annual revenue 
yield would be only $4.7 to $5.8 billion less 
than now. But this approximates what the 
Government is asking for foreign aid alone in 
the next fiscal year. In any case, anyone who 
is now paying a top income-tax rate of more 
than 22 percent can consider that the excess 
all goes for foreign aid. It need hardly be 
pointed out that if the top rate stopped at 
22 percent, the result would be to give an 
enormous impetus at home to incentive, sav- _ 
ing and investment, production, and jobs. 

As former hopes of the benefits from for- 
eign aid have been successively disappointed, 
the rationalizations for its continuance keep 
constantly changing. They become increas- 
ingly rhetorical and vague. We are now be- 
ing told by experts that we are placing too 
much emphasis on military instead of 
economic aid; that our foreign giveaway 
should be given away without conditions; 
and that we should not try to foster free en- 
terprise abroad or even to win friends with 
our aid. If such arguments are accepted, it 
becomes difficult to see what excuse for for- 
eign aid remains. As National Review has 
put it: “A government has no right to dis- 
pose of the property of its citizens, except 
as their prudent, responsible steward and in 
their palpable interest. A government has 
no obligation, moral or political, to give aid 
to other governments.” In fact, the only for- 
eign aid Congress is justified in giving at the 
expense of the American taxpayers is mili- 
tary aid or aid with a definite quid pro quo. 

FOR PRIVATE LOANS 

The blunt truth is that the only “eco- 
nomic" foreign aid that is likely to be bene- 
ficial either to the receiver or the giver is 
that in the form of private trade or private 
loans and investments. If foreign govern- 
ments could no longer get these easy hand- 
outs from our Government, they would be 
forced to turn for capital to private sources, 
either at home or abroad. In that case they 
would be obliged to move toward free enter- 
prise. They would have to give real assur- 
ances against socialization or expropriation. 
Such reforms are necessary in any case for 
any permanent or rapid economic develop- 
ment. The underdeveloped countries have 
remained underdeveloped chiefly because of 
their own hostility to the profit-seeking 
system. 


THREE EDITORIALS SHOW HOW UNITED STATES 
TAXPAYERS’ DOLLARS ARE WASTED 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in my remarks three editor- 
ials from the Wall Street Journal, pub- 
lished consecutively on April 3, 1956, 
May 24, 1956, and June 16, 1956, and 
titled respectively “How To Cadge Dol- 
lars,” “Military Aid Illusions,” and “The 
World and Us.” They are all brief and 
have each a bearing in my opinion on 
the matter before us today. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal of April 3, 
1956] 
How To CADGE DOLLARS 

Let us suppose that you were the premier 
or president of a country that considers itself 
underdeveloped and would like to have some 
United States dollars to fix things up. 

You would, of course, have been reading 
in the American press that the New Look 
in foreign aid is to keep it flexible. Or, as 
one Washington dispatch put it, to make 
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possible fast adjustments in who gets how 
much from the United States in order to 
meet Soviet rivalry. 

In other words, the new idea is to avoid 
the hobgoblin of consistency but be ready 
to shift our dollars around from one country 
to another as countermoves to offers of aid 
or friendship to those countries from Soviet 
Russia. 

You would also have been reading about 
how the new United States foreign aid em- 
phasis is upon projects that stir the imag- 
ination, the big things that can be photo- 
graphed in Cinemascope and propagandized 
with stereophonic sound. That way we get 
more of a run for our money than with such 
dull prosaic things as developing foreign 
trade, supporting currencies, or providing 
technical know-how. 

Well, if you were at all bright, this New 
Look in foreign aid might give you some 
pretty good ideas on how to go about cadging 
dollars, 

The first thing that might occur to you 
is that it is better to be wooed by the Soviets 
than not to be loved at all. The poor coun- 
try that is struggling along firmly dedicated 
to freedom, democracy, and western civili- 
zation would not seem to be in as good a 
receiving position as a country that flirts 
with the Communist empire. 

The second thing is not to pay too much 
attention to what kind of economic aid 
might really be best for your hypothetical 
country, but to concentrate instead on the 
spectaculars that will catch the imagination 
of the American dollar-givers. 

Both of these things, for one example, 
seem to have occurred to Premier Nasser of 
Egypt. One project he has in mind, the 
Aswan Dam on the Nile, is certainly spec- 
tacular; it promises to outdo the pyramids. 
And just the other day he blandly announced 
that he still has in his pocket a Soviet offer 
to help finance the dam if the West (pri- 
marily the United States) should demur. 
This is something well calculated to fit into 
the new look in Washington. The mere 
thought that something might be done with 
Soviet money is enough to tempt Uncle 
Sam's pocketbook. 

The Nasser technique is particularly in- 
teresting because Mr. Nasser’s stock with 
the State Department has gone up and down 
like this spring’s thermometer. The State 
Department started out being very high on 
Mr. Nasser. Then it cooled off. And now 
it is again anxiously feverish about him, 

But we suppose that is a thing one has to 
expect when the foreign aid program is to 
be used flexibly to counterbalance Soviet 
moves. We assume the moral of it is not 
lost on other countries which would like to 
be in line for United States aid. 

The moral, of course, is that if this is the 
way we are going to manage our foreign aid 
program then it is neither need nor true 
friendship but gamesmanship that will best 
cadge those dollars, 


[From the Wall Street Journal of May 24, 
1956] 


MILITARY AID. ILLUSIONS 


Most of the congressional criticism of for- 
eign aid, over the lengthening years, has 
been directed at economic assistance, Mili- 
tary aid, because it seems an extension of our 
own defenses, has been treated as almost 
untouchable. 

Now, however, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has recommended that the ad- 
ministration’s total $4.9 billion aid request 
be cut by $1.1 billion, almost all of it to 
come out of the military program. It is 
probably doubtful that a reduction of this 
stze will stand, but at least it shows that 
Congress is beginning to ask some of the 
basic questions about military aid that it 
should long since have asked. 
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One question, of course, is why the ad- 
ministration should find it necessary to ask 
for an increase in the military aid request 
anyway. Granting for the moment—but 
only that—the argument that our allies’ 
obsolescent equipment should be replaced 
by us, there would still be some $5.2 billion 
in unexpended military aid funds, accord- 
ing to Foreign Affairs Committee Chairman 
RicHarps, even if Congress voted not a fur- 
ther cent. 

But a more important question concerns 
the very premise of military aid, as it is cur- 
rently accepted in Washington. The origi- 
nal idea was that the United States would 
help its allies get started on rearmament., 
Once they had amassed sizable forces, they 
would maintain them on their own. Now 
the thinking is that they will probably 
never be able to do this, and the United 
States will have to spend several billions a 
year indefinitely on their military establish- 
ments. 

In other words, they can’t afford the kind 
of defense the United States would like them 
to have. Whether they really can’t afford it 
is debatable. Certainly their enthusiasm 
for joint defense has dwindled, France, for 
example, diverts many American-financed 
divisions to quell what it regards as a domes- 
tic revolt in North Africa. Undoubtedly a 
necessary step from France’s point of view, 
but hardly the reason the United States gives 
military ald to France. 

But if it is true that the allies can't afford 
their present defenses, then their defenses 
rest on a very shaky foundation. A military 
machine that must forever be fueled from 
outside is an economic monstrosity for the 
nation maintaining it. 

It could also be a military liability for such 
anation. For when the United States finally 
decides it can no longer afford to keep buy- 
ing this luxury, the adjustment will be more 
drastic for the beneficiaries than if the sights 
had never been set so high in the first place. 

Perhaps a substantial reduction in military 
aid now would cause the allies to exert more 
efforts of their own in the interests of their 
own defense, Indeed, it is possible nothing 
else will. 

In any case, however, it is far beyond the 
call of any political or moral duty to sup- 
pose that the United States should pay 
others’ military bills not once but over and 
over without end. If the allies are unwill- 
ing or unable to pay their own bills, the 
United States may well find it is buying not 
an indispensable extension of its own secu- 
rity, but an illusion of defense. 

Representative Vorys, complaining about 
the size of the recommended cut, said yes- 
terday the Joint Chiefs of Staff think it 
would force a major revamping of America’s 
military aid program. That is exactly what 
should happen, 


[From the Wall Street Journal of June 10, 
1956] 
THE WORLD AND Us 

For many years a prime function of Ameri- 
can foreign policy has been the manufacture 
of defense alliances with other countries. 
Apart from the United Nations, which the- 
oretically at least is an alliance, the United 
States has concluded such pacts with more 
than 40 nations. Now circumstances are 
forcing a reappraisal of the value of this 
approach, 

That, we think, is the import of the con- 
fusion which Washington has been gener- 
ating about this country’s attitude toward 
other nations’ neutrality. President Eisen- 
hower said in effect that neutrality is under- 
standable and maybe a good thing. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles suggested that, except in 
unusual circumstances, it is shortsighted and 
immoral, 
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The confusion may be, as Mr. Dulles con- 
tends, largely one of language. But the 
problem it reflects is real enough. 

The reason for the American eagerness for 
defense alliances was, of course, the threat 
and at times the actuality of Communist ag- 
gression. Some pacts, like the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, have undoubt- 
edly helped deter further Communist ag- 
gression. 

Sométhing happened, though, at last sum- 
mer’s Geneva conference to alter the aspect 
of the Soviet threat. There was a tacit 
agreement that hydrogen and other new 
weapons had made resort to war unthink- 
able. In other words, the Communists would 
no longer pursue their aims by military 
means where such means might lead to global 
war. 

That notion may be the sheerest kind of 
wishful thinking. It may be more likely 
that the Soviets will blast this country when 
they are good and ready. Certainly the Pen- 
tagon assumes they will. But the fact is 
that the no-war theory is widely accepted in 
the world. 

And whatever the Soviets’ military inten- 
tions, they have in fact turned from angry 
to soft words, directed mainly at the so- 
called neutral nations of Asia and the Middle 
East. This combination of circumstances 
makes America’s policy of military alliances 
increasingly unpopular in the world, and 
therefore increasingly ineffective. 

So the United States now appears to be 
trying to evolve a policy which will not anger 
nations that have risked something to enter 
alliances with this country, and which at 
the same time will make clear that there is 
ample room in the world for genuinely neu- 
tral nations—that they do not have to be 
with us in order for us to consider them 
not against us. 

What will come of this reappraisal is any- 
body’s guess. But we think a couple of 
basic points ought to be clear. 

One is that the United States has put too 
high a value on defense pacts. Indiscrimi- 
nate scrambling for allies is a dubious way 
of strengthening our own sccurity. It is 
fairly absurd to suppose that some impov- 
erished, politically illiterate Asian country 
is going to view the Communist threat with 
the same seriousness or interest as the United 
States. It is equally unlikely that such a 
country would be much help if the Commu- 
nists did attack. 

A second point is that the answer to the 
declining prestige of military pacts is not 
vast new economic aid. There is nothing to 
suggest that such aid makes neutrals less 
susceptible to communism or, indeed, that 
it even significantly strengthens the econo- 
mies of backward lands. 

The growing unpopularity of pacts ought, 
in fact, to suggest to the United States that 
the world has been too much with us, and 
we too much in it. Perhaps we could just 
calm down for a while. Instead of propos- 
ing defense alliances all over the place, let 
other nations ask our military help if they 
want it. Instead of insisting on subsidiz- 
ing them, let them ask our aid. That is the 
only basis on which military or economic aid 
can be useful anyway. 

That kind of policy could be applied to 
allies and neutrals alike. It would go far 
toward resolving the neutrality problem now 
bothering Washington. And its results, in 
terms of the world’s attitude toward us, 
might be surprisingly refreshing. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks an editorial article by William 
Henry Chamberlin published in the Wall 
Street Journal on May 15, 1956, titled 
“Dead End—The American Foreign Aid 
Route for Winning Friends Among 
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Neutral Nations Has Proved a Blind 
Alley.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial-article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEAD END—THE AMERICAN FOREIGN Am ROUTE 
FOR WINNING FRIENDS AMONG NEUTRAL Na- 
TIONS HAS PROVEN A BLIND ALLEY 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


So-called lend-lease aid to nations fight- 
ing against Germany, Italy and Japan was 
advocated as an essential means of winning 
a war that would usher in an era of peaceful 
cooperation among peoples. The war was 
technically won; but the era failed to ma- 
terialize. Since the end of hostilities against 
the Axis the United States has disbursed 
close to $55 billion in relief, economic aid 
and military assistance to foreign powers. 

The sum is considerable, even in this age 
of easy spending and currency inflation. Had 
it not been spent at all, American individual 
citizens would have had much more money 
to spend or save. Had it been spent directly 
on such defense objectives as interconti- 
nental bombers, guided missiles and scien- 
tific teaching and research, there would prob- 
ably be fewer pessimistic comparisons be- 
tween American and Soviet accomplishments 
in these fields. 

It would be unfair and unrealistic to write 
off this whole expenditure as a total loss, 
although some items, like the subsidization 
of the French colonial war in Indochina seem 
to fall in this category. Had it not been for 
United States aid, the recovery of Western 
Europe would not have been so rapid. Japan, 
Korea, and Formosa would be in much worse 
shape than they are, and one or more of 
these Pacific bastions might have fallen. 

However, at a time when there is a good 
deal of agitation for continuing and expand- 
ing some of the most debatable aspects of 
America’s giveaway program, it seems worth 
remembering that in two respects this pro- 
gram has not lived up to the claims and ex- 
pectations of its advocates. It has not made 
America or Americans particularly liked. 
And, what is more important, it has not 
transformed the beneficiaries into reliable 
allies or, in some cases, even into friends. 


DOLLARS VERSUS EMOTIONS 


It should be clear by this time that dol- 
lars, even a great many dollars, will often 
not outweigh stronger political and emo- 
tional factors. Take the case of India, for 
instance. 

American aid to that country has been far 
in excess of Soviet aid. But a red carpet of 
organized cheering hosts was prepared for 
Khrushchev and Bulganin, while Secretary of 
State Dulles, on his visit to New Delhi, was 
given the chilliest reception compatible with 
formal correctness. Prime Minister Nehru 
of India is frequently and sharply critical 
of American policy, seldom if ever critical of 
Soviet and Red Chinese actions. 

There is no reason to believe that this 
situation, an outgrowth of Indian antago- 
nism to what its leaders like to call western 
imperialism and materialism plus Indian re- 
sentment toward America’s anti-Communist 
policy, would change if the United States 
doubled or trebled its giveaway program to 
that country. 

Greece offers another illustration of the 
same point. The United States poured into 
Greece for economic reconstruction and mili- 
tary aid over $2 billion, a considerable sum 
for a small country. But at the present time 
the Greeks show far more inclination to be 
resentful over Cyprus and over American 
failure to induce Great Britain to consent 
to the union of that island with Greece than 
to remember the American aid. There are 
many similar examples. 

It should be clear to us by this time, after 
the expensive education we have received, 
that favors between nations, like favors þe- 
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tween individuals, do not always make for 
friendship, and sometimes make for the re- 
verse. Such favors, if they are too one-sided, 
can easily arouse a defensive psychology of 
envy and a suspicious tendency to seek ul- 
terior motives for the behavior of the bounti- 
ful giver. 
TARGET OF THE MOBS 


The United States Information Agency is 
sometimes made the scapegoat for these atti- 
tudes. And it is an ironical fact that when 
foreign mobs go on the rampage the first 
building they seem to attack instinctively, 
perhaps because it is apt to be large and 
prominent, is the office of the USIA, 

But even if all our information egency 
representatives spoke with the tongues of 
angels, it is doubtful whether they could suc- 
ceed in overcoming the psychological reac- 
tion of envy and suspicion generated by the 
spectacle of a country so rich that it is able 
to give away so much, and perhaps sometimes 
in rather too lavish and ostentatious fash- 
ion. The number of American automobiles 
with diplomatic immunity in the heyday of 
the Marshall plan was a subject of some acid 
comment. 

In any case, there is something repelling 
about government-to-government aid, with 
its inevitable overlay of bureaucratic proce- 
dure. Private undertaking is an entirely 
different matter, when it is accompanied by 
friendly interest and a complete absence of 
anything savoring of a superiority complex. 
The American Friends Service Committee 
has earned widespread international good- 
will by sponsoring humanitarian and recon- 
struction projects in which young men and 
women work with their hands on local jobs. 

INCIDENTAL UNDERSTANDING 

American educational enterprises like the 
American University in Beirut, Robert Col- 
lege in Istanbul and similar institutions in 
Japan, China (until the bamboo curtain fell) 
and other Asian countries won much inci- 
dental friendship and understanding for 
America among the native students whom 
they attracted. 

While there are cogent practical reasons 
for continuing to subsidize reliable allies, in 
the interest of our own security, no particu- 
lar benefit is likely to accrue from increas- 
ing handouts to uncommitted and some- 
times unfreindly neutrals or from channeling 
American aid through that Tower of Babel, 
the United Nations. As a means of winning 
friends and influencing people lavish Govern- 
ment aid has proved a dead-end street, which 
only the blind would continue to try to 
travel. 

EUROPE'S CAPACITY TO PRODUCE BUILT BEYOND 
CAPACITY TO CONSUME 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, it is 
time for the common horse sense of this 
body to take over. We have built the 
production capacity of the European na- 
tions far beyond their consuming capac- 
ity. As a matter of fact, in 1948, when 
the Marshall plan was first proposed, I 
stood on the floor of the Senate and said 
that any industrial engineer could say at 
that time that the European nations 
were being built beyond their capacity to 
consume, and that therefore they had 
to sell to someone. They could not sell 
to each other. They could sell to us and 
to Communist countries, or both—and 
they are selling to both. 

WHY BUILD CHEAP LABOR FOREIGN INDUSTRIES TO 
DISPLACE AMERICA’S OWN WORKERS 

Russia can become self-sufficient in 
the production of everything she needs, 
for war or peace, in a very reasonable 
time. So I ask, Is it not time for us to 
stop trying to send money abroad to 
buy our own goods, which we are not 
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otherwise able to sell abroad? Is it not 
time that we quit building industrial 
plants throughout the world to use the 
cheap labor of the world for the pur- 
pose of displacing American working- 
men? 

I thank the Senator from California 
and the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do 
not care to take much time on this 
amendment. 

If the pending amendment is agreed 
to, it will very seriously reduce the al- 
locations to all Central and South 
American countries. Those who are in- 
terested in South America or the Latin 
American countries would do well to 
study what this amendment would 
mean. 

I wish briefly to refer to the so-called 
unexpended balances at the end of the 
fiscal year. All the testimony before the 
committee—and we went into the sub- 
ject in great detail with every witness 
who could shed any light on it—indi- 
cates that at the end of this fiscal year, 
which is certainly in sight—it is just 
around the corner—the actual unobli- 
gated amount of prior appropriations 
will be less than $350 million. 

We have approved another amend- 
ment, providing that all the unexpended 
balance which is not definitely obligated 
or reserved, except $200 million—and 
except for 2 other items—shall go back 
into the Treasury anyway on the 30th of 
this month. So there is no unexpended 
balance, in the sense that there is a 
large sum of money that would be avail- 
able for future expenditure. 

The real money which will be available 
to the administrators of these funds will 
be whatever is authorized by this bill 
and subsequently appropriated by the 
Congress. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not true 
that if we appropriate this year the 
amount authorized, it is estimated that 
practically the same amount will be ex- 
pended during the 1957 fiscal year? In 
other words, the appropriation and the 
expenditure in the fiscal year 1957 will be 
almost the same? 

Mr. GEORGE. Very nearly the same. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So the unobli- 
gated balances certainly will not in- 
crease? 

Mr. GEORGE. The unexpended bal- 
ances are already obligated; and every 
man who has made a conscientious study 
of the bill knows it. Hour after hour 
and day after day we labored with it. 
When Senators talk about unexpended 
balances, in the face of all the testimony 
we received, if those witnesses are re- 
liable and responsible, such so-called un- 
expended balances simply do not exist 
in the sense that they are available for 
obligation. ` 

As I have said, in the bill there is an 
additional amendment, providing that 
not more than $200 million should be 
carried over at the end of this fiscal year. 
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So there is nothing to it except what is 
to be appropriated this year. 

A great deal is being said about how 
the countries with which we are asso- 
ciated are lying down on the job and 
doing nothing. Against those words, let 
me place this statement in the RECORD: 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion countries, exclusive of Germany, 
have an authorized military strength in 
that organization, or available today, of 
3,500,000 men, against the United States 
2,080,000 men. 

The other NATO countries have divi- 
sions, or equivalent forces, of 90, as 
against our 20. Are they doing nothing? 
Are they making no contribution? 

In air power, they have more than 250 
squadrons. We have more than 125 
wings. 

With respect to active naval vessels, all 
the other countries in the NATO organ- 
ization have a total of about 1,400, as 
against our 980. 

Consider next the total national prod- 
uct. That is the real test of whether 
they are doing anything or not. 

The total national product of the 
NATO countries is $152,200,000,000, as 
against our national product of $387,200,- 
000,000. 

The total gross national product after 
defense expenditures of all the North 
Atlantic Treaty countries is $141,800,- 
000,000, while our total gross national 
product after defense expenditures is 
$346,500,000,000. - 

Now let us compare the per capita 
gross national product of all the NATO 
countries with the per capita gross na- 
tional product of our country. The per 
capita gross national product of all the 
NATO countries is $719, against $2,343 
in the United States. The per capita 
gross national product after defense ex- 
penditures of all the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries is $670, against $2,097 
in the United States. Yet it is said that 
the NATO countries are doing nothing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I shall not yield at 
the moment. I shall be glad to yield 
later. It is said they are doing nothing; 
that they are doing nothing compared 
to what we are doing. 

Mr. President, let anyone who thinks 
we can reduce the amount of money in 
the bill by the amount carried in the 
proposed amendment see what it will do. 
The total amount of the committee 
amendment in dollars, with no unobli- 
gated balance except $200 million, is 
$4,270,075,000. The amendment pro- 
poses to reduce the amount to $2,765,- 
875,000, a total difference of $1,504,200,- 
000. 

Let anyone who is interested in Latin 
America or in South America or in this 
continent see what will be left for those 
countries if we cut this bill by that 
amount. 

Do we not owe something to our 
friends in this hemisphere? 

On Wednesday I said if the bill were 
reduced by any such extravagant 
amount as this, our country would head 
into real isolation, It would head into 
a stagnant philosophy, a stagnant econ- 
omy, a stagnant commerce. We will 
certainly have isolation in this country 
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if we lose all the friends we have in 
Europe. 

I am satisfied that the Senate will not 
vote for the pending amendment. I 
merely wished to make this statement 
before a vote is had on the amendment, 
because if the amendment should carry 
we will reduce all the chance we have 
for peace in the world. After all, as the 
Chairman of our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Said in his final words to our committee: 

In the aggregate, I am convinced that our 
mutual-security program is cur best instru- 
ment for building up and maintaining the 
collective strength of the free world for the 
common defense. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. Do both sides yield back the 
remainder of their time? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 17 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to my colleague from Louisiana, 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
shall ask the indulgence of Senators for 
only a few minutes. I spoke for more 
than 2 hours this afternoon on the bill, 
All I wish to do is to add more em- 
phasis to some of the points I made 
this afternoon. 

A moment ago I rose to ask a question 
of the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia. He refused to yield. My question 
would have been, What about the debt 
structure? He talked about the gross 
national product. As I pointed out this 
afternoon, our country owes more money 
than all the countries of the world put 
together. That fact should be noted 
in the ReEcorp also. 

Mr. President, I said this afternoon 
that if we continue to spend money at 
the rate we are now spending and at the 
rate advocated by Mr. Dulles, of as much 
as $40 billion a year, we will not need any 
armed services. Taxes will keep on ris- 
ing. If we wish to destroy initiative, 
let us take that course. 

I pointed out this afternoon the vast 
sums of money we have been spending 
since 1948 in order to put the countries of 
western Europe on their feet. 

We have spent far more than we an- 
ticipated we would spend. The program 
called for about $17 billion. We have 
spent over $23 billion in delivered goods, 
and we still must deliver—and this for 
Europe only—$3,618,000,000, That is as 
of March 1, 1956. 

Anyone with commonsense ought to 
know that we cannot keep that up and 
hope to survive. 

We have appropriated for military as- 
sistance to the countries of western Eu- 
rope $9,181,320,000. Since these appro- 
priations have been made, we have spent 
only two-thirds of that amount, and we 
still have, as of February 29—those are 
the latest figures I have—we still have in 
the kitty, for delivery, more than $314 
billion. This year’s program calls for an 
additional $760,471,000 for countries 
which are as well off as we are and are 
as able as we are to carry on, notwith- 
standing the statement just made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia. 
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Take the Near East, Mr. President. 
We have delivered in goods and mate- 
rials up to this time over $3 billion. We 
still have in the “kitty” almost a billion 
dollars, and the bill provides for that 
area $884 million additional. 

Take Asia, Mr. President. We have 
spent there more than 85 ½ billion, and 
we still have in the “kitty,” as of Feb- 
ruary 29, almost $3 million left to spend. 

The program for that area will be in 
excess of 82 ½ billion. 

Why can we not cut something out of 
that? The great trouble with expendi- 
tures for military aid is that there is 
available today for Asia more than a 
billion and a half dollars, and we are 
providing a billion and a third more. 
The program is going too fast. We 
should take the money appropriated and 
spend it more slowly, in keeping with 
the ability of the people there to absorb 
it and to understand what we are trying 
to teach them, not to let it go over their 
heads. We should start at the bottom of 
the ladder. That is what we should do. 

Mr. President, I have spent a good deal 
of time in that area, and I have seen 
how, in many cases, our money is being 
frittered away, how it is being wasted, 
because we are trying to do the job too 
rapidly. We should teach the people in 
accordance with their ability to absorb 
what we are trying to teach them, But 
we go beyond their mental capability 
and the physical ability of the people 
to carry on projects after we erect them. 

Mr. President, I plead with the Sen- 
ate not to increase the amount. All we 
are asking for is the same amount ap- 
propriated last year for these purposes, 
and that the executive department dis- 
tribute it to the best advantage. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS]. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this is 
the ninth consecutive year that as a 
Member of the Senate I have been called 
on to vote on the foreign aid program, 
I have always supported the overall pro- 
gram, including appropriations therefor, 
after voting for certain reductions in 
1954 and 1955. For the last 2 years I 
have supported the program on the hope 
that it would be improved and would be 
gradually reduced in the overall amount, 

In a broad way, those sponsoring the 
program have held out hope continu- 
ously for reductions, always to begin 
about 2 years in the future. Neverthe- 
less, this year we are confronted with 
the request for an amount almost double 
the sum provided last year. 

The sums authorized for the past sev- 
eral years, together with the request for 
the year 1957, are as follows: 

Foreign aid appropriations—By billions 
(from beginning of Marshall plan) 


Fiscal year Military aid Other Total 

$0. 392 84.9 $5.4 
+213 5.4 6, 65 
-524 3.6 4.15 
1.47 3.i 4.63 
2.60 2.3 5.04 
4,34 2.0 6.41 
3.23 1.5 4.76 
2.21 1.7 3.95 

T 2.0 2.7 
3.0 1.86 4.86 
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From end of World War II through 
December 31, 1955, the total amount of 
$53,151,000,000 was actually delivered to 
countries. 

In addition, on December 31, 1955, 
there was an unexpended balance of $9,- 
300,000,000 on hand, appropriated for 
the program. 

There is now pending the request for 
an additional $4,859,000,000 in appro- 
priations. 

As one supporting foreign aid in the 
past, I have reached certain conclusions 
about the program and I accept the pro- 
gram as a part of our foreign policy. 

First. I think we shall make a great 
mistake to try to outbid Russia in her 
new field of activity of economic aid to 
various nations of the world. We must 
call her hand on her new policy of eco- 
nomic aid and see just what she will 
deliver to these other countries. I do 
not believe that there will be any sub- 
stantial delivery on these promises—but 
further, I do not believe there is any 
chance of obtaining and holding the 
good will of any nation by merely out- 
bidding some other nation that may be 
offering aid. ; 

Second. I think there must be a thor- 
ough reappraisal of this entire foreign- 
aid program, a reevaluation and a new 
start taken. This is no hasty decision 
on my part. I announced this firm con- 
clusion in January of this year. 

As a part of this new start on a pro- 
gram of foreign aid over the years, we 
should convert the program largely into 
long-term loans at low rates of interest 
for projects that the people of the coun- 
tries involved are really interested in 
and will be willing to put up some of 
their own money to complete. In this 
way, the administration of each country, 
as well as the people have a real stake 
in the program. 

I believe that this is the only sound, 
long-range program that will stand the 
test of time, and that until we do this it 
will be an annual battle on the foreign 
aid question, with a mass of conflicting 
facts and propaganda thrown at the 
people and at the Congress. The general 
trend of this annual debate on this sub- 
ject tends to confuse the people and de- 
crease their faith in the program as a 
whole. 

Further, I am fully convinced that the 
only thing that will really insure a re- 
appraisal and a new start is a firm 
stand and demand therefor by the Con- 
gress. It is our responsibility as we are 
the only ones who can appropriate the 
money. 

The drive to obtain these funds, year 
and year, by those charged with admin- 
istering the program has actually gone 
so far that one responsible, high-level 
witness, testifying a few days ago before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee in 
behalf of the foreign aid program, ac- 
tually said: “I am here to sell a bill of 
goods.” 

MILITARY AID 

In connection with military aid, I ex- 
pect to support a figure at approximately 
what we voted for fiscal year 1956. 

I think the military-aid program has 
been of value to us and would not want 
to see it abandoned. At the same time, 
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my own, on-the-ground observation of 
some of its units in Europe has made it 
clear to me that a mere pouring out of 
large sums of money in these countries 
by the United States will not increase our 
military protection or theirs. The aid 
that we are giving them is largely in 
keeping with their own effort. 

Frankly, I do not think the American 
people will much longer support a draft 
law that requires their sons to serve for 
considerably longer periods of time than 
that served by the young men of nations 
we are aiding. 

I strongly support military assistance 
to Western Germany, but think the time 
has already come when they must show 
more actual results in building their own 
military strength, not only in weapons 
but in men with the spirit to make their 
military effort a success. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


This program, which has had my con- 
sistent support, is a disappointment 
when you see it in actual operation in 
the field. 

The administrators of our program are 
necessarily at the mercy of the admin- 
istration in each foreign country. In a 
large measure, the programs approved 
are designed more to benefit those in 
favored groups than the masses of the 
people. 

This program too must be reevaluated. 
I am satisfied we have employed too 
many people and have pushed the pro- 
gram too rapidly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr.LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has only 3 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, before me 
is a book which every Senator should 
have an opportunity to study before vot- 
ing on this amendment or on any other 
amendment involving unexpended bal- 
ances. 

We are told that the money is allo- 
cated or reserved, which means that we 
will expect to give Country A so many 
millions of dollars and expect to give it 
so many tanks, guns, planes, and so forth. 
That does not mean it will ever get any 
of the value represented, but that is 
what they have in mind at the time. 
It can be held up; the administration can 
scratch the figures out and change them 
around. 

That is the only reason why this book, 
with all the details, is confidential. Just 
as the chairman of the committee ex- 
plained yesterday, we would not want to 
disappoint those countries and have 
them depending on the money and not 
receiving it. 

In 1953, Mr. President, I stood on this 
floor arguing on a bill for the fiscal year 
1954. The unexpended balances then 
were $10 billion. I was urging that we 
cut down on the amount authorized, 
which was $4,700,000,000. If we had not 
passed a single appropriation since that 
time, the amount which was on hand at 
this time would have been sufficient to 
carry on the program. 
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Instead of increasing the amount we 
are appropriating from year to year, we 
should do what we have been doing every 
year since 1952, namely, appropriating 
less. That does not mean the admin- 
istration has to spend less. It can spend 
twice as much if it wants to. Last year 
the administration spent $3,770,000,000. 

The senior Senator from Georgia 
picked the $35 million for Latin America. 
It could be subject to reduction, also, 
although it is a very small item compared 
to the others and should be left alone. 

I believe the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will show the good judgment to 
make certain that that items is left in 
should the amendment be agreed to. 

Furthermore, I have never said the 
European countries are not doing much. 
I did not say they are doing nothing. 
I said that when the argument is made 
that they are putting up $10 out of every 
$11 for their own defense, the fact is 
overlooked that they are totally capable 
of putting up the entire $11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

The Senator from California has 5 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time. I hope the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana will be re- 
jected. I fully support the position taken 
by the chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement made by Adm. Arthur Radford 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on the effects of the House cuts in 
the proposed military assistance appro- 
priations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ADM. ARTHUR RADFORD ON 

EFFECTS OF HOUSE Cuts 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


The Department of Defense estimates that 
$5 billion of unexpended balances of prior 
appropriations will exist on June 30, 1956. 
There seems to be considerable feeling that 
these unexpended balances make new ap- 
propriations largely unnecessary, and that 
undelivered items designed for Europe could 
be diverted to other parts of the world. Both 
these impressions are incorrect. 

Appropriations of earlier years have been 
obligated (or reserved) to procure items, now 
on order, which will be furnished to our 
allies principally in fiscal years 1957 and 
1958. The money will not be spent until 
the items are delivered. However, the money 
is firmly committed. 

The major part of the appropriations 
sought for fiscal year 1957 will be to enable 
the Department of Defense to place orders 
in that year for delivery in fiscal year 1958 
and in fiscal year 1959, after the money from 
existing appropriations has been spent. The 
production lead times of the various items 
to be ordered were carefully considered in 
this request for funds. Any substantial re- 
duction in the fiscal year 1957 requested 
appropriations would inevitably result in 
either: 

(a) A stretch-out of deliveries from the 
fiscal year 1850-56 balances (with resulting 
delay in achieving the desired combat ca- 
pability of our allies); or 

(b) A hiatus in vital support of our allies 
which will become apparent in late fiscal 
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year 1958 or in fiscal year 1959, at which 
time we cannot repair the damage except 
by diverting equipment from our own 
United States mobilization requirements. 

We have already communicated to our 
allies in Europe the details of the items 
which we plan to furnish to them under 
prior programs. Their defense plans are 
based upon receiving this equipment. Any 
diversions of this equipment would com- 
pletely destroy their defense planning and 
give rise to fear that we have lost our in- 
terest in NATO; and would also reduce their 
expected defense capabilities, which have 
been taken into account in our own military 
planning. 

EFFECTS OF HOUSE CUTS—H. R. 11356 


The House bill calls for $1 billion cut 
in the military-assistance program, or a cut 
of one-third, and further restricts the 
amount that may be spent in Europe (exclud- 
ing Spain) to $402 million. I strongly urge 
that Congress restore not less than $600 mil- 
lion of this billion-dollar cut, and I likewise 
urge that the limitation on expenditures in 
Europe be removed. 

I am of the opinion that the military- 
assistance program which was presented to 
the Congress is necessary and essential to 
accomplish the security objectives of the 
United States, that the program was austere 
to the degree that any major reduction would 
require a complete restudy of our own mili- 
tary program. ' 

A cut of the magnitude made by the House, 
especially in the face of the new Soviet 
tactics, will have a very serious political and 
psychological effect upon our friends and 
allies throughout the world, especially in the 
crucial NATO area. It will be interpreted as 
indicating that the United States is relaxing 
its efforts at the very time we are urging 
others to maintain with firmness the strength 
which has been developed in the free world. 


INITIAL DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The $3 billion program provided for the 
following principal requirements: 

(a) For so-called fixed charges if we are 
to have a program at all: $255 million. 

(b) Five critical countries (Korea, Taiwan, 
Vietnam, Turkey, and Pakistan): $1.2 bil- 
lion. These five countries have developed 
forces at our instigation. They are strongly 
anti-Communist and are reliable allies. It is 
recognized that these forces are far in excess 
of those which could be maintained without 
our support. Therefore, any considerable re- 
duction could not fail to have a damaging 
impact on their military capability. Any 
major reduction for these five countries 
would immediately affect United States secu- 
rity interests. 

Therefore, we are reduced to a figure of 
$1.55 billion for all the programs in all the 
rest of the world against which the billion- 
dollar cut must be applied, unless there is 
also some reduction in the program for these 
vitally important countries. 

(c) The initial increment of advanced 
weapons and equipment, vital to achieving 
modern defense capability in NATO and im- 
portant to the early warning and defense 
of the United States itself, amounts to $426 
million. 

(d) The balance of the $3 billion program 
was to furnish to all other allies throughout 
the world spare parts and maintenance con- 
sidered necessary to protect the large invest- 
ment made by previous programs. This in- 
cluded about $100 million for training of 
allied forces which I consider one of the most 
vital elements of the entire program, 

EFFECTS OF BILLION DOLLAR CUT 

During the preliminary stages of the 
formulation of the executive department 
recommendations the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
actually considered a $2 billion program and 
found that it would be incompatible with the 
United States commitments and security 
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interests around the world and would require 

a basic reevaluation of the plans and policies 

of the program. If this $1 billion cut is 

maintained the European program would 
sustain more than half—say $600 million. 

However, the effect on non-European coun- 

try programs would also be very great. For 

example, we estimate that the Korean pro- 
gram would have to be cut in the neighbor- 
hood of 23 percent, Taiwan 14 percent, Paki- 
stan 27 percent, Turkey 24 percent, and 

Greece 22 percent. The $1 billion reduc- 

tion would also result in the elimination of 

approximately half of the increment for ad- 
vanced weapons for NATO. 

FOUR HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR CUT FOR PRO- 
GRAM OF TWO BILLION SIX HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLARS 
Our plea today is to reduce the House cut 

to a more reasonable one that we can live 
with. If the $1 billion cut can be reduced to 
$400 million we believe that such a cut could 
be applied without destruction of the pro- 
gram. It would involve the following ad- 
justments: 

(a) One hundred million to be absorbed by 
potential miscellaneous savings now in sight 
and already reported to Congress. 

(b) The deferral or elimination of the 
following: $100 million of ammunition, $50 
million of general-purpose vehicles, $50 mil- 
lion of spare parts, and $100 million in the 
aggregate from attrition aircraft, the mu- 
tual weapons development program, the fa- 
cilities assistance program, and the advanced 
weapons program, 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lonc]. Both sides having 
yielded back the remainder of their 
time, and the yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BENDER (after having voted in 
the negative). I voted “nay”; but I have 
a live pair with the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER]. If he were pres- 
ent, he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
CxHaAvez)], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Larrp], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHonety] are 
absent on official business, 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr, 
NEELY] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. DANIEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting the Senators from West Virginia 
(Mr. Larrp and Mr. NEELY] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate for 
the purpose of attending the Indiana 
Republican State convention. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent, and his pair 
with the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
BENDER] has been announced previously. 
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The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wey] is absent on official business and 
if present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Martin] 
is absent on official business, and if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
Bible Frear McCarthy 
Bricker Goldwater McClellan 
Byrd Hruska Monroney 
Case,S.Dak. Johnston,S.C. Russell 
Curtis Kerr Smathers 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
Eastland Long Welker 
Ellender Magnuson Williams 
Ervin Malone Young 
NAYS—58 | 

Aiken _ Green Millikin 
Allott Hayden Morse 
Anderson Hennings Mundt 
Barrett Hickenlooper Murray 
Beall Hill Neuberger 
Bennett Holland Pastore 
Bridges Humphrey, Payne 
Bush Minn. Potter 
Butler Humphreys, Purtell 
Carlson y. Robertson 
Case, N. J. Ives Saltonstall 
Clements Jackson Schoeppel 
Cotton Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Dirksen Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Douglas Knowland smith, N. J. 

ff Kuchel Sparkman 
Flanders Lehman Symington 
Fulbright Mansfield Thye 
George Martin, Pa. Watkins 
Gore McNamara Wofford 

NOT VOTING—11 

Bender Jenner Neely 
Capehart Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Chavez Laird Wiley 
Daniel Martin, Iowa 


So Mr. Lone’s amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 


RIOT OF WORKERS IN POZNAN, 
RED-RULED POLAND 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think it might be appropriate to read 
into the Record a brief Associated Press 
dispatch which came over the wires 
today. The dateline is Berlin, and the 
dispatch reads: 


Workers rioted for more food and better 
living conditions today in the industrial city 
of Poznan, Red-ruled Poland. A number 
were killed. 

Troops and tanks went south to control the 
outbreak with shooting attacks in the streets. 

The workers stormed Communist Party 
headquarters and public buildings in a care- 
fully organized general strike. 

Tonight the Red radio in Warsaw, the 
Polish capital, reported the attacks “resulted 
in loss of life.” 

A later broadcast said the rebellion had 
been suppressed. 

The strike hit dramatically in the midst 
of Poznan’s international fair. It is attended 
by exhibitors and viewers from both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. 

Western travelers returning from the fair 
reported a jail was set on fire and streetcars 
and autos were overturned in addition to 
the attacks on Red headquarters and build- 
ings. 

The workers’ rebellion appeared to be the 
biggest onslaught against Communist bosses 
since the June 1953 revolt of 200,000 workers 
in East Germany. That rebellion was put 
down by a Soviet tank division, 

Warsaw radio accused “the imperialists 
and the reactionary underground move- 
ment” of using economic difficulties in sev- 
eral Poznan factories as pretexts for inciting 
the demonstrations. 
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The Communist broadcast acknowledged 
there was serious unrest and charged “the 
enemy did not choose Poznan by accident 
for his provocations. 

“The 25th international fair is being held 
there at present. The aim was to cast a 
dark shadow on the good name of the Polish 
Peoples Republic.” 

Poznan, an industrial city of about 300,000 
population, has had an international fair 
since 1922. It was the German city of Posen 
before World War II. It is 175 miles west of 
Warsaw, 155 miles east of Berlin. 


I merely believe this is another indi- 
cation that ultimately the desire for free- 
dom will overcome any type of totali- 
tarian tyranny. It is also indicative, 
perhaps, of the restlessness behind the 
Iron Curtain, and of movements which 
some day once again will result in the 
freedom of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Latvia, Esthonia, Lithu- 
ania, Albania, and the other countries 
which have been drawn behind the Iron 
Curtain, and whose people have been 
forced to endure the most godless 
tyranny the world has ever known. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—POSSIBILITY 
OF SATURDAY SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, first I wish to express my very deep 
appreciation to all Members of the Sen- 
ate for having worked so long and so late 
today, and particularly to members of 
the staff for bearing with us during the 
trials we have had. 

It is the intention of .the leadership 
to have an evening session tomorrow, in 
an attempt to complete action on the 
bill. There are pending some twenty- 
odd amendments. If we are unable to 
complete consideration of the bill on 
tomorrow, we shall have a Saturday ses- 
sion, unpleasant as that may be to many 
of us. 

The mutual security authorization bill 
must be passed; it must go to confer- 
ence, the conference report must be 
adopted, and the bill must be signed by 
the President before there can be a mu- 
tual security appropriation bill. 

Today the Senate passed the military 
public works bill, and, therefore, shortly 
we shall receive from the House of Rep- 
resentatives the supplemental appropri- 
ation bill. The only remaining appro- 
priation bill to be passed after that will 
=i the mutual security appropriation 

ill, 

For that reason I should like all Mem- 
bers to be on notice that it may be nec- 
essary to have a Saturday session. 

The Senate will convene at 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. I should prefer to have 
the session begin earlier, even though 
we are concluding our deliberations late 
this evening, but, because committee 
meetings have been scheduled—and 
there are some very important commit- 
tee meetings—I do not think they can be 
called off at this late date without break- 
ing faith with Members who have relied 
on our commitments. 

So I hope Members will be as consid- 
erate and as indulgent as possible, in an 
attempt to make as much progress as 
possible. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator give us 
an idea of the agenda for Monday and 
Tuesday? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is in the 
Recorp. The public-debt-limit bill and 
the survivors’ insurance bill are among 
the more important measures to be con- 
sidered. 

I may say to Members that there will 
be no more votes tonight. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Humprreys] be assigned to service on 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and the Committee on Public Works. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LANGER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 11356) to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 11356, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. McCARTHY submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 11356, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 11356, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. LONG submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 11356, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there are no other Senators who 
desire to address the Senate at this time, 
I move, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 
o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, un- 
til tomorrow, Friday, June 29, 1956, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate June 28, 1956: 


INTERNATIONAL BANE FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Andrew N. Overby, of the District of Co- 

lumbia, to be United States Executive Direc- 

tor of the International Bank for Recon- 

struction and Development, term of 2 years. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art always inclining our 
hearts to come unto Thee in the fellow- 
ship of prayer, inspire us now with a 
vision of the worth and sanctity of this 
new day. 

We humbly confess that in thinking 
of our days with their mornings and eve- 
nings, their problems and tasks, we fre- 
quently find so much that baffles and 
perplexes us. 

May we receive Thy divine wisdom and 
guidance to discern each day's meaning 
and mission and to know what is best 
for ourselves, for our country, and all 
mankind. 

Grant that our faith in the triumph 
of Thy righteous purposes may never 
grow dim or become eclipsed by doubt 
or fear, but may we believe in Thy sov- 
ereign power. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
Mea a bill of the House of the following 

e: 

H. R. 10872. An act to provide for exten- 
sion of the time during which annual assess- 
ment work on unpatented mining claims 
validated under section 2 of the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1955, may be made, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: > 

S. 1275. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to desig- 
nate employees of the District to protect life 
and property in and on the buildings and 
grounds of any institution located upon 
property outside of the District of Columbia 
acquired by the United States for District 
sanatoriums, hospitals, training schools, and 
other institutions. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 11320) entitled “An act to 
effect the control of narcoties, barbitu- 
rates, and dangerous drugs in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Morse, Mr. 
BIBLE, and Mr. Hruska to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9052) entitled “An act to amend the Ex- 
port Control Act of 1949 to continue for 
an additional period of 2 years the au- 
thority provided thereunder for the reg- 
ulation of exports.” 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9720) entitled “An act making appropri- 
ations for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9852) entitled “An act to extend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
and for other purposes.” 


PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT ON 
H. R. 11947 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night Saturday to file a report on the bill 
H. R. 11947, together with minority views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H. R. 11619 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees on 
H. R. 11619 may have until midnight Sat- 
urday to file the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF EXPORT CONTROL 
ACT OF 1949 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
9052) to amend the Expert Control Act 
of 1949 to continue for an additional pe- 
riod of 2 years the authority provided 
thereunder for the regulation of exports, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2485) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9052) to amend the Export Control Act of 
1949 to continue for an additional period of 
2 years the authority provided thereunder 
for the regulation of exports, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 1, 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 2 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
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proposed to be inserted by the 
amendment insert the following: 
“The Secretary may contract with any 
private organization for the collection of 
information necessary to such survey, but 
any conclusions or recommendations in any 
report to the Congress under this section 
shall be made by a full-time officer or em- 
ployee of the Department of Commerce, and 
no person employed under section 710 (b) of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, shall in any manner participate in 
such survey.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Brent SPENCE, 
Pau. Brown, 


Senate 


JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 
by Henry O. TALLE, 
RALPH A. GAMBLE, 
Henry O. TALLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
by J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
J. ALLEN FREAR, JR., 
JOHN W. BRICKER, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
PrEscoTT BUSH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9052) to amend the 
Export Control Act of 1949 to continue for 
an additional period of two years the author- 
ity provided thereunder for the regulation of 
exports, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

Section 2 of the House bill directed the 
Secretary of Commerce to make a complete 
survey of the iron and steel scrap available 
and potentially available, and to file with 
the Congress an interim report within three 
months and a final report by January 31, 
1957. This section of the House bill also 
required that the survey be made by full- 
time employees of the Department of Com- 
merce, although the Department would be 
authorized in making the survey to call upon 
other Federal departments for any informa- 
tion available to them. 

Senate amendment No. 1 provided that the 
survey should be made by the Bureau of 
Mines rather than by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Senate amendment No. 2 deleted the 
requirement that the survey be made by full- 
time Federal employees and substituted lan- 
guage providing that, while the survey would 
be made under the authority and direction 
of the Bureau of Mines, the Bureau could 
make use of such assistance in making the 
survey as the Director of the Bureau deemed 
desirable. 

The Senate recedes from its amendment 
No. 1, and the House recedes from its dis- 
agreement to Senate amendment No. 2 with 
an amendment which is in effect a substi- 
tute for both the House and Senate language 
dealing with the manner in which the sur- 
vey is to be conducted. Under the actions 
thus taken by the conferees, the survey 
would be made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and any conclusions or recommenda- 
tions reported to the Congress would have 
to be made by a full-time officer or employee 
of the Department of Commerce, but the 
Secretary could contract with private or- 
ganizations for the collection of information 
necessary to the survey. A further provision 
in the language agreed upon by the con- 
ferees would specifically prohibit any per- 
son who is employed without compensation 
under section 710 (b) of the Defense Produc- 
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tion Act from participating in the survey in 
any manner whatsoever. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
survey be completely fair and objective. Ac- 
cordingly, the Secretary of Commerce must 
exercise the greatest caution to insure that 
any research organization selected to assist 
in the survey shall be completely impartial 
and unprejudiced. 

Brent SPENCE, 

PAuL Brown, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ALBERT RAINS, 

Jesse P. Worcorr, 

By HENRY O. TALLE, 

RALPH A. GAMBLE, 

Henry O. TALLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
9852) to extend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 79] 

Adair Eberharter Prouty 
Barrett Gamble Saylor 
Bass, Tenn Green, Pa. Scudder 

11 Harden Shelley 
Blitch Hoffman, IIl. Thompson, La, 
Celler King, Calif. Thompson, 
Chatham Lane Mich. 
Cunningham Morrison Thornberry 
Davis, Tenn. Moulder Tuck 
Davis, Wis. Murray, Tenn. Wilson, Ind. 
Dawson, III. O'Hara, Minn. 
Dorn, 8. C. Phillips 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
ninety-five Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 


the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House. 


The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 2486) 


The committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9852) to extend the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 5. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, and 6, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 4 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In the sixth line 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment, strike out “promote” and 
insert “encourage”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

BRENT SPENCE, 
PAUL Brown, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
ALBERT RAINS, 
JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 
by HENRY O. TALLE, 
RALPH A. GAMBLE, 
Henry O. TALLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

by J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
JoHN SPARKMAN, 
J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 
JOHN W. BRICKER, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9852) to ex- 
tend the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 


EXECUTIVE RESERVE 


Amendments Nos. 1 and 2: Section 3 of 
the House bill provided that before a per- 
son in private life may be designated as a 
member of the Executive Reserve he must 
comply with certain requirements which now 
apply to persons appointed to serve without 
compensation under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. The main effect of this provision 
would have been to require persons desig- 
nated as members of the Executive Reserve 
to file in the Federal Register statements of 
their financial interests at the time they are 
designated. The Senate amendments struck 
this provision from the bill. The Senate 
conferees pointed out that after this provi- 
sion had been inserted in the House bill 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee received extensive testimony to the effect 
that this amendment would hamper recruit- 
ment of Executive Reserves to the point 
where it would render this program virtu- 
ally inoperative. After weighing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of this provision 
of the House bill the conferees decided that 
rather than risk disruption of the Execu- 
tive Reserve program this provision should 
be eliminated from the bill. 

NICKEL SURVEY 


Amendment No. 3: Under the House bill, 
the Secretary of Commerce was required to 
file an interim report on the nickel survey 
(discussed under Amendment No. 5, below) 
by July 15, 1956, followed by a full report 
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by December 31, 1956. Because of the lapse 
of time since the passage of the House bill, 
there is not sufficient time to prepare and 
file an interim report by July 15, 1956. Ac- 
cordingly, the conferees have agreed to the 
Senate amendment which postponed the 
date of the interim report to August 15, 
1956. 


DISPERSAL OF INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Amendment No. 4: This amendment added 
to the House bill a new provision amending 
the Defense Production Act so as to declare 
that it is the policy of Congress to encour- 
age geographical dispersal of industrial fa- 
cilities, and to provide that the Government, 
in building or assisting construction or im- 
provement of industrial plants, and in pro- 
curing goods and services, shall follow the 
dispersal principle when practicable and con- 
sistent with existing law and the desirabil- 
ity of maintaining a sound economy, where 
such dispersal is in the interest of national 
defense. The conferees have agreed to in- 
clude this provision in the bill. 

The amendment is designed to give an ex- 
pression of congressional support and ap- 
proval of the dispersal policies which the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization and the De- 
partment of Defense have already adopted, 
and are carrying out. The amendment does 
not apply the principle of dispersal to exist- 
ing plants. It does not require replacing ex- 
isting industries. And it does not mean that 
geographical dispersal is the only, or in some 
cases even the principal, factor to be con- 
sidered. The amendment calls for the ap- 
plication of the principle of geographical 
dispersal of industrial facilities, under the 
coordination of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, (1) when practicable, (2) when con- 
sistent with existing law, and (3) when con- 
sistent with the desirability of maintaining 
a sound economy. Full recognition can and 
should be given under this provision to the 
many other factors entering into the loca- 
tion of industrial plants, such as access to 
raw materials, power, labor, and transpor- 
tation. 


ALLOCATIONS IN THE CIVILIAN MARKET 


Amendment No. 5: This amendment added 
to the House bill a new provision amending 
section 701 (c) of the Defense Production 
Act which related to allocations in the civil- 
ian market. This provision was primarily 
directed to the difficulties that have been 
experienced by civilian users of nickel, par- 
ticularly small-business users, in obtaining 
an equitable share of the civilian supply. 
The conferees recognize the seriousness of 
this situation, and are concerned over short- 
comings in the present system of distributing 
nickel. The bill, as agreed to in conference, 
does not contain the Senate provision in view 
of the fact that the bill contains another 
amendment to the Defense Production Act, 
directing the Secretary of Commerce, in con- 
sultation with the Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production, to make a special study of 
the nickel situation. This study will in- 
clude, among other factors, allocation and 
distribution of nickel, the various uses of 
nickel, and resale of nickel as scrap. An in- 
terim report of the results of the study is to 
be made by August 15, 1956, and a final re- 
port is to be made by December 31, 1956. 
This report is to be made to the Senate and 
the House and is to include such recom- 
mendations as the Secretary of Commerce 
deems advisable. The final report will be 
made just before the next Congress con- 
venes. This will enable the Congress to take 
such action as it may deem advisable with 
respect to the nickel situation. It should 
be emphasized that the existing provisions 
of the Defense Production Act give the Presi- 
dent ample authority to impose allocation 
controls on either a general or selective basis 
where appropriate to alleviate this problem. 
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PAYMENT OF EXPENSES OF JOINT COMMITTEE 
Amendment No. 6: Section 712 (e) of 

the Defense Production Act provides that 
the expenses of the Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production shall be paid half from 
the contingent fund of the Senate and half 
from the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives. Under this provision the 
House disbursing officer makes all the pay- 
ments for committee expenses and every 6 
months is reimbursed by the Senate dis- 
bursing officer for half the payments to date. 
In order to eliminate this unnecessary book- 
keeping and to be consistent with the gen- 
eral practice followed with respect to joint 
committees the conferees adopted the Sen- 
ate amendment providing for payment of all 
the expenses of this committee from the 
House contingent fund. 

BRENT SPENCE, 

Paul. Brown, 

WRIGHT PatMAN, 

ALBERT RAINS, 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 

by HENRY O. TALLE, 
RALPH A. GAMBLE, 
HENRY O. TALLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference report is 
the unanimous report of the conferees on 
the part of the House and it extends the 
Defense Production Act for 2 years from 
June 30, 1956. I am sure you all know 
the importance of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. It is to coordinate and 
strengthen our defense. 

It was enacted in 1950 and has been 
extended periodically to the present 
time. 

It seems to me it would be very bad 
policy at this time to do anything that 
would result in failure to extend the act. 

I am sure that the only opposition to 
this conference report is to amendment 
No. 4 which declares it is the policy of 
Congress to encourage geographical dis- 
persal of industrial facilities and to pro- 
vide that the Government, in building 
or assisting construction or improve- 
ment of industrial plants, and in procur- 
ing goods and services, shall follow the 
dispersal principle when practicable and 
consistent with existing law and the de- 
sirability of maintaining a sound econ- 
omy, where such dispersal is in the in- 
terest of national defense. 

I think that the apprehension and 
fears that have been engendered in the 
minds of many of our Members are en- 
tirely without foundation. This amend- 
ment will not apply to any of the indus- 
tries that are financing themselves with- 
out Government aid. These industries 
may select their locations and expand as 
they please. When the Government fur- 
nishes financial assistance in the inter- 
est of national defense it should have the 
right to influence the location of the 
industries aided. 

I am confident that no financial in- 
jury will result to the industries estab- 
lished on the Atlantic or Pacific seaboard 
and I am equally confident that the 
carrying out of this policy will strengthen 
our national defense. 

This amendment was offered by the 
Senate. It has been twice passed by it, 
once by a vote of 40 to 20, and again by 
a vote of 48 to 13. 
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Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Does the gentleman 
know whether the other body has already 
discharged its conferees? 

Mr. SPENCE. They have. No motion 
to recommit will be in order. If you vote 
this conference report down, the Defense 
Production Act dies day after tomorrow 
night. If you do not agree to this con- 
ference report and other conferees are 
appointed, under the circumstances I 
feel confident that no agreement will be 
reached for a long time. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, first I want 
to say that I am opposed to the amend- 
ment most vigorously. Is it not true that 
the other body can appoint new con- 
ferees if we should vote down this con- 
ference report? 

Mr. SPENCE. You cannot recommit 
this report because the conferees on the 
part of the Senate have been discharged. 

Mr. MORANO. I am not asking about 
a recommittal. I am asking if you vote 
down this conference report. 

Mr. SPENCE. This ends the matter so 
far as this conference is concerned. 

Mr. MORANO. Could not the Senate 
then appoint new conferees? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes; but as a practical 
matter the Defense Production Act would 
die day after tomorrow. 

Mr. MORANO. Can they not be re- 
appointed and go to conference again? 

Mr. SPENCE. Oh, yes. Both bodies 
will still function. They can appoint 
conferees, but the result that I have 
stated will take place. ? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the confer- 
ence report be agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, what 
could happen would be a continuing 
resolution for 30 days. We have done 
that before on this particular bill when 
we did not get it through by June 30. 
The main question that concerns many 
of us is this: We know that our dis- 
tinguished friend the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Spence] knows the situa- 
tion, but there is a matter of serious 
concern which would bring about an in- 
justice to certain sections of our country. 
This idea of sectionalism is repugnant to 
me, but there is a question of injustice 
that is equally repugnant. We can 
understand what a target area is. I 
think every Member can understand 
that. Suppose some company wanted 
to go in the future to Massachusetts, 
New York, California, Michigan, Ohio, 
or any other State, into a big city, a 
target area. We can understand that. 
But suppose they could locate 40 or 50 
miles outside the target area. Under 
this they could be denied and compelled 
to go to some other State. I know the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] 
does not intend that. It is his opinion 
that that would not happen. But can the 
gentleman say that it is the intent of 
the conferees that that shall not happen? 
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Mr. SPENCE. I cannot speak for all 
the conferees, but if this power is used 
arbitrarily or capriciously and not in 
the interest of all the people, the Con- 
gress is still in session and we can 
remedy that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the conferees 
in their report say that that is not in- 
tended, that it is not intended to result 
in discrimination, that dispersal would 
be within a State, and outside of a target 
area within a State, probably a great 
deal of the difficulty would be obviated. 
The gentleman has referred to his own 
personal opinion, which is consistent. 
But that is not evidence of the intent 
of the Congress. We would have to have 
something more than that. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri, a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Thank you very 
much. I know the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee will be able to 
clear up some puzzling aspects of this for 
me. I wonder, if this amendment merely 
is supposed to reiterate what is already 
the policy of the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization and of the Department of De- 
fense, then why do we have to write it 
into the law? What purpose is served? 

Mr. SPENCE. The purpose is to em- 
phasize the necessity of this policy, and 
to be assured that it will be followed. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Does that mean 
that the ODM and the Defense Depart- 
ment have been assuming this power and 
assuming authority that they do not have 
in this matter? Have they been in vio- 
lation of the existing law on this, re- 
quiring us to rewrite the law to conform 
to their policies? 

Mr. SPENCE. No. The policy is ob- 
viously sound, in the interest of the na- 
tional defense, and does not violate any 
law. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. As a Representa- 
tive from a highly industrialized area, 
Iam fearful of what this does to St. Louis 
business. Does it stop our firms from ex- 
panding, where Government aid or tax 
benefits might be involved? 

Mr. SPENCE. If there is an undue 
concentration of some particular de- 
fense industry at a particular location, 
it will mean that Government aid will 
probably not be extended to increase 
this concentration. I think it will have 
very little effect on the industries of St. 
Louis. Unless defense industries are 
unduly concentrated in St. Louis, it will 
have no effect. 

I might point out to the gentlewoman 
that the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production maintains a constant watch 
over the administration of this act, and 
I am sure that committee will be vigilant 
in guarding against any abuse of this 
power. In addition, the Banking and 
Currency Committee, on which the gen- 
tlewoman serves with great ability, will 
act promptly to correct any abuse, should 
the need arise. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I thank the chair- 
man for his statement, which has clari- 
fied the issue for me. While it has not 
reassured me in my fears about this 
amendment, I shall not take his time to 
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state my opposition. I appreciate his 
frankness. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] has 
again expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield to me for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. SPENCE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations have until midnight 
tonight to file a conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 10986) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for 
the fiscal year 1957. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to consult with my chairman about 
allocation of time to this side. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, how much 
time does the gentleman from Iowa de- 
sire? 

Mr. TALLE. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that there are re- 
quests for considerable time on this side. 
I trust that my chairman will grant this 
side half of the time. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from Iowa 20 minutes to be 
distributed among Members on this side. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, may I hold 
out some prospect for some additional 
time, inasmuch as I have had many re- 
quests for time? 

Mr. SPENCE. The gentleman may 
hope for that, but I do not know that I 
can guarantee it. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, my rela- 
tionship with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has always been pleasant, and I 
may say that that is not a forlorn hope, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman from Kentucky may yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
to be allocated as he desires. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief, in the 
light of careful inquiry and what I 
learned in conference, which I may say 
was very amicable, that some Members 
of Congress are more disturbed about 
the dispersal amendment than close 
scrutiny warrants. May I make a few 
comments to support my point? 

In the first place, it is a statement of 
policy. In the second place, the amend- 
ment says that this is a policy which 
shall be followed when practicable. In 
other words, it certainly is not an iron- 
clad policy. Geographical dispersal may 
not occur without taking several other 
factors into account. In the third place, 
it relates to national defense, to main- 
taining a sound economy and must be 
consistent with existing law. And the 
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last sentence of the amendment says that 
nothing contained in this paragraph 
shail preclude the use of existing indus- 
trial facilities. The amendment does 
not disturb anything which exists now. 

May I now quote from the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
on page 3 of the conference report: 

The amendment is designed to give an 
-expression of congressional support and ap- 
proval of the dispersal policies which the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the De- 
partment of Defense have already adopted, 
and are carrying out. 


Mr. McDONOUGH... Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH., If it is the policy 
already being carried out, why reiterate 
it in this conference report? By such a 
reiteration the Department of Defense 
is encouraged to stimulate its action 
along these lines. 

Mr. TALLE. The House conferees cer- 
tainly did very well in conference, for 
in the original version of the amend- 
ment the word “promote” was used. We 
asked that the word “promote” be de- 
leted and that the word “encourage” be 
substituted for it. Our purpose was to 
avoid the use of a word that might con- 
note the intent to stimulate. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I yieid to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. I am not going to vote 
for anything that will put the great au- 
tomobile business of Detroit and Michi- 
gan in a goldfish bowl and circumvent 
their expansion. That is what this does. 
I am not going to vote for it. I cannot 
vote for it. Ido not think anybody from 
a great industrial district can vote for 
anything like this. The committee can 
give all the permission they desire; what 
they ask here is congressional approval. 
The industrialists have some idea of 
business or they would not be the giants 
they are today. They recognize hazards 
and will insure accordingly. They 
manned the factories called the hub of 
the arsenal of democracy in the darkest 
days of this country. We are circum- 
venting these people. We are saying by 
this legislation, “You cannot expand any 
further.” Ido not think it is good legis- 
lation. These people will know whether 
or not they are in danger. I do not think 
we should approve the fourth section in 
this report. 

Mr. TALLE. I can assure the gentle- 
man from Michigan, for whom I have 
great affection, that there is no intent 
on the part of the conferees to place 
existing industries in jeopardy or cause 
injury to our great industrial centers. 

Mr. Speaker, rather than consume 
more time, may I invite the attention 
of Members to what this amendment 
does not do, as stated at the top of page 3 
of the conference report? 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HIN- 
SHAW]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment has the effect of putting the 
congressional stamp of approval on 
Office of Defense Mobilization Order 


Speaker, 
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I-19. I believe that is the number. I 
am quoting it from memory. It is a 
very long order of some 15 or 20 pages, 
giving an order to the Defense Depart- 
ment on how they should procure ma- 
terials and when they should approve 
of the construction of facilities. 

I think all those of us from the in- 
dustrial areas have been aware of that 
Office of Defense Mobilization order and 
have been fighting it tooth and toenail 
as far as we could, but that is an order 
carrying the weight of the White House. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 80] 
Barrett Fisher Scudder 
Bass, Tenn. Gamble Shelley 
Bell Gentry Thompson, La, 
Blitch Gray Thompson, 
Celler Green, Pa. Mich. 
Chatham Harden Thomson, Wyo. 
Coudert Hoffman, Ill, Thornberry 
Cunningham Lane Widnall 
Davis, Tenn. Morrison Wilson, Ind, 
Davis, Wis. O'Hara, Minn. Wolcott 
Deane Phillips 
Dorn, S. C. Prouty 
Eberharter Saylor 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 395 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Muis). The gentleman from California 
Mr. HinsHaw] is recognized. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, when 
the roll was called I was saying to the 
Members of the House that the very 
statement contained in the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House 
is designed to give expression of congres- 
sional support and approval to the dis- 
persal policies of the Office of Defense 
Management as they are contained in 
Defense Management Order No. I-19 of 
January 1956. Do you know what is in 
that order? I have read parts of it, but 
not all of it. It is a long order. 

Do you know what is contained in 
that order? There is contained in the 
order, among other things, a requirement 
that the procurement of goods and sery- 
ices be dispersed geographically. It af- 
fects not only in the construction of 
plants but the procurement of goods and 
services. 

Now, what can that mean to you? It 
can mean that if you have a plant in 
production and some fellow down in the 
Defense Establishment placing defense 
orders decides that placing an order in 
your district would be a violation of con- 
gressional intent, then your labor is go- 
ing to be out of work; your labor will 
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be forced to move, and your management 
will be forced to move, That has hap- 
pened in my own district and adjoin- 
ing districts in my own part of the coun- 
try. Here we are accepting, if we ac- 
cept it, a policy that has been approved 
only by 7 Members of this House, the 7 
Members of this House who were the con- 
ferees on this particular bill. It was not 
a subject of hearings before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Yet, we would give the stamp of congres- 
sional approval on a policy which that 
committee has not studied. I have not, 
for example, had an opportunity to ap- 
pear before any group of the Congress 
to present my views, and you do not know 
what your views ought to be, because you 
have not seen the ODM orders. Now, 
that is what this thing does. It is an 
outrage upon the industrial areas of the 
United States, It would make farm com- 
munities out of the industrial areas and 
industrial areas out of the farm areas. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Would it not be a bad 
thing to lock into law a matter of defense 
strategy? In other words, there might be 
some change in defense tactics when you 
would want to concentrate things, and 
here you have a law that says you can- 
not do it, the same as military tactics 
in regard to making an offense on a par- 
ticular day and time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Would not the 
effect of this action be to have the Con- 
gress fix an economic policy of the coun- 
try contrary, probably, to the best eco- 
nomic interests of the Nation as a whole? 

Mr. HINSHAW. It would have us 
adopt an economic policy of which we 
have no knowledge at all. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And without 
study by the Congress itself. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Exactly. There has 
been no study given to it. There have 
been studies made of civilian defense and 
there have been studies made of other 
subjects, but I know of no genuine study 
made of this dispersal question. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, eco- 
nomic conditions and good commonsense 
have established these different plants 
in the locations in which they are now 
situated; is that not true? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And we would 
be upsetting that policy. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes. 

Now, one other thought in closing. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SPENCE] points out that the law will ex- 
pire Saturday night if we do not agree 
to this amendment and agree to the con- 
ference report. Well, that is perfectly 
true; but it can be reinstituted on next 
Monday without this amendment, which 
has been presented with no knowledge 
on the part of the Members of the House 
and no hearings held. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York LMr. MuLTER]. 


Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this, in 
my opinion, is not the way to legislate, 
and I urge that this conference report 
be rejected. 

You need not fear that the law will 
expire or we will have no Defense Pro- 
duction Act if you do reject the report. 
I am certain that the majority and the 
minority leadership will agree to bring 
in a concurrent resolution and we will 
pass it almost as fast as it can come to 
the floor extending the law as it exists at 
least for 30 days, so that you can con- 
sider this problem further if you want 
to. Ido not think you will want to con- 
sider it further, because this dispersal 
provision was recommended some years 
ago by the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. It came to the floor 
and was overwhelmingly rejected, and 
the Senate at that time went along with 
the House action. 

This year nobody, but nobody, from 
the executive department appeared be- 
fore the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency and asked for this dis- 
persal provision. There is not a word of 
testimony in the record of the hearings 
conducted by the House committee on 
this subject. There is nothing that I 
know of that was sent to the committee 
after the hearings were closed that asked 
for this provision. There was some 
testimony on the other side, and then 
the Senate adopted the provision. Now 
the House is asked to write it in, be- 
cause the Senate thinks it is a good 
thing. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MULTER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that this 
would wipe out the industries in the 
thickly populated States, and spread 
them out into the country? 

Mr. MULTER. That is the theory 
behind it. Whether it would wipe them 
out or not, it would certainly prevent 
their expansion. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would explain to us the necessity 
for this kind of action. We are told in 
the report on the amendment that. this 
is already policy. If this is so, why 
should we be asked to legislate on the 
matter? It appears to me that there 
must be some sinister influence at work 
here. What is behind all this? I wonder 
if the gentleman could help us to clear 
that up. 

Mr. MULTER. All I can tell the gen- 
tleman is that if it is policy, and appar- 
ently it has been announced as policy, 
Dr. Flemming, representing the Office 
of Defense Mobilization told the Sen- 
ate Committee—and I take that from 
their hearings—that the effectiveness of 
the Executive order is reduced without 
this provision. I say let us not give it 
to them until the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency has considered it 
fully again, heard all the witnesses and 
reported to the House. The House will 
then have an opportunity to debate it 
and work its will on it, as it did several 
years ago. 
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Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. I notice in the re- 
port the words are used, “It does not 
require replacing existing industries.” 
Why did they not say that it does not 
permit it? 

Mr. MULTER. Nor does it permit 
existing industries to expand. If you 
have a little shop in your district that 
wants a Government contract, but it 
cannot do the job unless it expands, then 
ODM will say, if you give them this au- 
thority, that the firm must expand at 
some other place, possibly in another 
State. 

Mr. RABAUT, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman has 
just brought up a very good point. That 
is where the bite comes here. Take the 
great automobile industry. As I said 
before the rollcall, they would place 
that industry in a goldfish bowl. These 
are businessmen. They know how far 
they want to expand, They know what 
property they have purchased for ex- 
pansion, They have the responsibility 
for the use of that property. 

Mr, MULTER, I cannot cry too much 
about General Motors and the automo- 
bile industry. I know they are in the 
gentleman’s district and they could be 
hurt by this provision and we shouldn’t 
hurt them. But I am more concerned 
about the little fellows all over the coun- 
try who would be hurt, 

Mr. RABAUT. They are all going to 
be hurt. ” 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. DOYLE. The conference report, 
in reference to amendment 4, while not 
numbering the bill, refers to H. R. 9852, 
I should like to call attention to page 3, 
lines 21 to 25 of that bill and ask the 
gentleman what his opinion is with ref- 
erence to whether or not this proposal 
would control the granting of any loans 
or financial aid. 

Mr. MULTER. Unless I do not under- 
stand the English language, the lines 
the gentleman refers to on page 3 will 
prohibit Government loan or aid for the 
construction, the expansion or the im- 
provement of any—and I quote any“ 
industrial facility in any part of the 
country, 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. PATTERSON. From what the 
gentleman has said, they will not allow 
expansion within one of our congres- 
sional districts. If they do not allow 
that, will they then direct a factory 
where to go, or where it may expand? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. If you need 
Government assistance in order for that 
little plant to expand, they will say that 
you may do it, provided that you go to 
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the State or the place that they pick 
out for you. And you will not get help 
unless you do. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Is it not true that if 
you require the geographical dispersal of 
plants you will also require the dispersal 
of skilled workers to places where they 
may not want to go? 

Mr. MULTER. That is true. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Is it not a fact that if 
there is a dispersal it will also mean 
a dispersal of the defense installations? 
The Nike sites, and jet bases, will have 
to be dispersed all over the country. 

Mr. MULTER. That is supposed to 
be the purpose of this provision. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Does not the gentle- 
man think if we are going to have geo- 
graphical dispersal of plants we ought to 
have geographical dispersal of people? 
We ought to move the people out of these 
areas, too. Does the gentleman believe 
this is going to be the answer to safe- 
guarding industry from all the problems 
of the atomic bomb? 

Mr. MULTER. I think the gentle- 
man’s questions pose very real problems. 
This provision will assure no one of any 
safety from bomb damage or destruction. 

Mr. BOLAND. No matter where you 
drop the bomb it is going to ruin industry 
no matter where it is, North, East, South, 
and West. 

Mr.MULTER. That is true. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. It is going to disrupt 
industry all over the country. 

Mr. MULTER. If I can sense the 
temper of this House, I think it agrees 
that this conference report must be 
rejected. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. SADLAK]. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been anticipated on some of the notes I 
have made on this very vital amendment 
but I call your attention to amendment 
No. 4 as it is referred to in the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of 
the House. The statement reads: 

This amendment added to the House bill 
a new provision amending the Defense Pro- 
duction Act so as to declare that it is the 
policy of Congress to encourage geographi- 
cal dispersal of industrial facilities and to 
provide that the Government, in building 
or assisting construction or improvement of 
industrial plants, and in procuring goods and 
services, shall follow the dispersal principle. 


So not only are we affecting existing 
plants but also the existing means of 
procurement. 

In my estimation, this bill will not 
only make us disunited, it will bring 
about a disrupted national defense, 
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We want to set here as a matter of 
congressional policy something on which 
we have had no hearings whatsoever. 
As has been mentioned by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mutter], we had this very idea in the 
Rains amendment some 5 years ago and 
we defeated it overwhelmingly. 

If we desire this dispersed amendment 
we ought to act in a direct way; follow- 
ing the parliamentary procedure pro- 
vided for, by having hearings on this 
matter of such vital importance, and 
not doing it by indirection. 

Unfortunately, at this point in the 
legislative process, the parliamentary 
situation is this: The other body has al- 
ready discharged its conferees. We can- 
not recommit the conference report, we 
must of necessity defeat it. Then the 
distinguished gentleman from Kentucky, 
the chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee can ask for a new con- 
ference. I ask you to vote down this 
conference report in order that we, in 
the House, be given an opportunity to 
deal directly with this disruptive geo- 
graphical dispersal policy as it is now 
incorporated in this bill. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am deeply disturbed over the fact that 
the House conferees agreed to accept 
the Senate amendment which added to 
the House bill a new provision amending 
the Defense Production Act so as to de- 
clare that it is the policy of Congress 
to encourage geographical dispersal of 
industrial facilities. 

In previous Congresses, amendments 
which would have had the effect of dis- 
persing industries were resoundly de- 
feated. This year, the bill to extend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, did not include the dispersal 
principle. In my opinion, it is, indeed, 
unfortunate that the House conferees 
agreed to the Senate amendment with- 
out having the matter of dispersal fully 
debated on the floor of the House. 

While the language of the amendment 
may appear to be innocent, it could, in 
fact, be most detrimental to the long- 
range economic development of the en- 
tire New England industrial region. 

The amendment provides that the 
Government, in building or assisting 
construction or improvement of indus- 
trial plants, and in procuring goods and 
services, shall follow the dispersal prin- 
ciple when practicable and consistent 
with existing law‘and the desirability of 
maintaining a sound economy, where 
such dispersal is in the interest of na- 
tional defense. While there should be 
taken into consideration the many fac- 
tors entering into the location of indus- 
trial plants, such as access to raw mate- 
riels, power, labor and transportation, 
no safeguards are provided to make sure 
that geographical dispersal will not be 
the only or principal factor considered. 
The effect of the amendment, also, might 
very well result in the denial of defense- 
production contracts not only to our 
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great industrial firms in Connecticut but 
throughout New England. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, if this 
conference report is accepted, including 
amendment No. 4, the result will be com- 
plete stagnation of all present industrial 
districts in the United States. The 
words of this amendment are far-reach- 
ing. It does not apply only to new in- 
dustries. To use the exact words of the 
amendment, it applies “in building or 
assisting construction or improvement 
of industrial plants. I emphasize 
the words “improvement of industrial 
plants.” This means that in the con- 
gressional district I represent, one of the 
largest steel centers in the United States, 
there would be no more expansion in 
steel. At the present time Jones-Laugh- 
lin and the United States Steel Corp. 
are contemplating a large expansion 
program in and around Pittsburgh. All 
of these plans have been made over the 
years. They are part of the big renais- 
sance of the big steel center of Pitts- 
burgh. This amendment would destroy 
our plans and stop our progress. I am 
sure the same conditions exist in every 
industrial center in the United States. 
I think we owe it to the people of the 
great industrial centers of our country 
to defeat this amendment. I ask, Mr. 
Speaker, that we refuse to accept this 
conference report and request that a 
new conference report be brought in 
that will not destroy the great industrial 
centers of our country. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I compli- 
ment the gentleman for his remarks and 
associate myself with him. 

It strikes me as strange that the House 
Members who met in conference with 
certain Members of the Senate with re- 
spect to the legislation extending the De- 
fense Production Act should come back 
to us with an amendment having to do 
with geographical dispersal of industrial 
facilities. 

It is strange to me because when this 
same legislation was before us no men- 
tion was made of this proposal, probably 
because the committee members knew 
that in recent years every effort to write 
legislation of this kind in the House of 
Representatives has met with defeat. 

It is a fair assumption, therefore, that 
those who for several years have been 
trying to achieve industrial dispersal de- 
cided this year to circumvent the House 
of Representatives. 

From a legislative standpoint, what 
has happened is perfectly clear. The 
amendment was adopted in the other 
body and approved in conference and as 
a result we are faced with a difficult 
parliamentary situation today. 

In the first place, there is not nearly 
adequate time for the discussion of such 
an important matter, and in the second 
place we find ourselves with a kind of 
legislative pistol at our heads because 
we are told that unless the House now 
approves the extension of the Defense 
Production Act with this amendment, 
that act will expire. 
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All of these maneuvers increase my 
suspicion with respect to the geographi- 
cal dispersal amendment and make me 
wonder exactly what is in the minds of 
those who seek this kind of congressional 
authorization. 

We have been told this afternoon that 
the administration supports this measure 
and we have also been told that this 
amendment will but give approval to al- 
ready established policies in the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

If this is so, the question arises in my 
mind as to why we are called upon to 
make law with respect to policies already 
established. 

Mr. Speaker, I have listened carefully 
to the debate thus far and I have heard 
no good reasons advanced for the adop- 
tion of this amendment in the confer- 
ence report. 

Iam deeply fearful that the real pur- 
pose behind this series of strange ma- 
neuvers is to gain economic advantages 
for certain parts of this country at the 
expense of others. 

Until and unless those who urge our 
approval for this type of policy give bet- 
ter reasons than advanced here today, 
I will not vote for this legislation and I 
urge my colleagues to vote it down. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the prin- 
ciple of geographical dispersal is to pro- 
tect our industries against the hazards 
of a nuclear attack, but I question the 
ability of such a plan in this atomic age. 
Where are the industries going to be lo- 
cated in the future so that they will have 
such safeguards? Testimony given be- 
fore our committees proves that there is 
no safe place that we can pinpoint in 
this country as having a perfect defense 
against such a devastating weapon. 

The experts in the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Civil Defense Administra- 
tion are deeply concerned over this very 
problem, the inability to give adequate 
protection to human beings and prop- 
erty in the dreaded event of a nuclear 
war. 

The geographical dispersal provision of 
this bill will prohibit Government loans 
or aid for the construction, expansion, 
or improvement of “any” industry with a 
Government contract in any part of the 
country if the area in which the indus- 
try is located is deemed to be a so-called 
“target” area. New England areas, and 
particularly the Greater Springfield 
area of my district, have been so classi- 
fied by the Civil Defense Administration. 
This geographical-dispersal provision 
could very well mean that no Govern- 
ment contracts would be let to industries 
in New England in the future. 

It would seem to me that if we are go- 
ing to have geographical dispersal of in- 
dustry, then the next logical step would 
be a geographical dispersal of popula- 
tions to protect them from the atomic 
bomb. But where would the industries 
and populations be relocated? ‘There is 
no such safe place in the entire country. 
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Mr. Speaker, I hope that this provision 
of the bill is defeated. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, it is unbe- 
lieveable that any member of this body 
who comes from an industrial State 
would approve this conference report. 
Speaking for Michigan, I want to point 
out that we in our State have the plants, 
facilities, manpower, trained personnel 
and the knowhow to undertake a great 
deal of the defense production work 
which is before us. Let me point out one 
thing in particular. In the Department 
of Defense appropriation bill for fiscal 
1957, it is my belief there is approxi- 
mately $5 billion for production of guided 
missiles. That kind of production will 
require new plants, the expansion of 
existing facilities. If we put our stamp 
of endorsement on this language, it 
means that industrial States, including 
the State of Michigan, will be precluded 
from participating in this kind of pro- 
duction for the Armed Forces. I say to 
you, it would not only be bad from the 
defense point of view to throw away all 
of this available talent and facilities, but 
in our State it would have a very serious 
psychological impact at a very bad time 
from our economic point of view. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I want to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man as they pertain to the great industry 
in his State, and also to say that the 
same situation pertains to the aircraft 
industry in the State of California and 
on the west coast generally. 

Mr. FORD. There is no reason what- 
soever why a State like Michigan or any 
other industrial State should be pre- 
cluded from getting into the future pro- 
curement for the national defense pro- 
gram. This legislation, if approved, 
would stop us from getting into that type 
of new procurement. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I want to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Michigan because he is ex- 
pressing my views on this very matter. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct in what he has said. 
But, over and above that, you would have 
a complete dispersion of many families in 
the area, Families cannot follow plants 
aS you move them wholesalelike all over 
the Nation. Where will housing be 
found? What about schools, and so 
forth? 

Mr. FORD. We have the personnel, 
the facilities, and the know-how to 
handle this kind of work. There is no 
reason that I can understand why we 
should be precluded from undertaking 
that kind of procurement. Approval of 
the conference report will hurt Michi- 
gan seriously. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 
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Mr. PATTERSON. I agree with the 
gentleman, but would we not be going 
one step further. Would we not be tak- 
ing the powers away from the Congress, 
which we now have, which powers are 
given to us by the Constitution? 

Mr. FORD. I want it clearly under- 
stood that under no circumstances can 
I endorse what the managers on the 
part of the House have said on page 1, 
and I urge rejection of the conference 
report. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I must now 
appeal to the chairman of the committee 
for more time because I have much de- 
mand on this side for time and I am 
now down to my last 5 minutes. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman. , 

Mr. TALLE., I am grateful to my 
chairman. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield; is any time allotted 
for the proponents? 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McDonoucH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure the Members fully understand 
the importance of the kind of action we 
are about to take, to declare it the policy 
of Congress to disperse into geographical 
areas the services and materials for war 
production. That means we are entering 
into a new phase of a planned economy. 
We are not only saying that the plant 
shall be located in a certain location but 
the labor has to be moved to that loca- 
tion in order to provide the service to 
operate the plant. 

We have had no hearings and no un- 
derstanding as far as the attitude of var- 
ious Members of Congress is concerned, 
but there is a bill coming before you that 
has to do with unemployment in de- 
pressed areas. We have held extensive 
hearings on that. There has been di- 
vided opinion in the committee. That is 
another move in the direction of planned 
economy. 

This conference report should be de- 
feated, because you will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear the whole story about geo- 
graphical location of industries when 
this other bill comes before the House. 

By the adoption of this conference re- 
port we are approving a means and 
method to disrupt the economy of all the 
large industrial areas in the Nation and 
also giving the Defense Mobilizer and 
Secretary of Defense the authority to 
move thousands of skilled and unskilled 
workers from their present homes to new 
locations. 

I urge the defeat of this report. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, McDONOUGH. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to commend 
the gentleman for his statement. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] asked 
about hearing from some of the pro- 
ponents, I cannot understand how any 
Member who has read this amendment 
could be for the amendment, because it 
would completely revolutionize industry 
in this country if it is carried out tif 
way this amendment is written. This 
amendment says: “It is the policy of 
Congress to encourage geographical dis- 
persal of industrial facilities.” This 
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amendment allows the bureaucrats to 
supervise industrial location and expan- 
sion under the umbrella of defense. 

It is remarkable that the support for 
this amendment comes from areas where 
very little industry is now located. 
Several distressed areas would not exist 
today if Secretary of Defense Wilson 
did not siphon billions of dollars of de- 
fense contracts to General Motors. 
Studebaker, at South Bend, Ind., and 
other independent automobile factories 
have been hit hard since General Motors 
took over the Defense Department. 
This amendment will encourage that 
policy. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I appreciate the 
gentleman's comments. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI, Is there a provision 
that would allow the Department of De- 
fense, in the event of a forced disloca- 
tion of people and activity, to cite that 
such new activities and facilities could 
be set up in a new area? Suppose an 
act of God came along and disrupted the 
whole economy, would this bill take care 
of such disruption? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. No. It has no 
reference to that at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). The time of the gentleman 
from California [Mr.’McDonovucH] has 
expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. RAINS]. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
amazed at some of the statements that 
have been made in this rather uproari- 
ous debate. I wonder if some of my 
distinguished colleagues realize that 
what you say in this conference report 
might become evidence against you, 
when I know you were overtestifying in 
your own behalf. 

The simple truth is that we are losing 
sight of the real purpose of the amend- 
ment. From some of the debate we get 
more heat than light. 

I also come from a great industrial 
center. But this amendment does not 
prevent expansion of industry. I have 
listened to statements here to the effect 
that if this became law General Motors 
could not build a plant any place it 
wanted to. All this does is to say to the 
people of America, the taxpayers, yours 
and mine, that where we spend your dol- 
lars for defense, we must spend it in 
those places where it will not be subject 
to destruction by atomic attack. 

This bill is a bill for the defense of 
this country. This bill is for the defense 
of the Nation—not to promote industry. 
This bill is to take care of the taxpayers 
of America who are paying the defense 
bills—yours and mine—and not to take 
care of any industry in any particular 
place. 

I think we ought to look in the De- 
fense Production Act at the defense in- 
terests involved, just a little bit. This 
bill is not half the bugaboo the gentle- 
men would have you believe. I invite 
your calm and sober reading of just what 
it actually says. It does not prevent 
the expansion of existing facilities. It 
does not say that a plant must be moved 
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to another State. There is in both the 
conference report and the bill itself the 
statement that the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization shall take into consideration 
all of the factors involved. I have heard 
statements made on the floor which 
would make one think we were going to 
move General Motors out of Detroit. 
There is nothing in the bill that would 
allow it to be done or even suggest that 
it be done. There is not a single pro- 
vision in here to prevent the expansion 
of existing facilities if in the interest 
of national defense. 

This is a very important and vital 
amendment if we are concerned with na- 
tional defense. Much excitement has 
been created because of telegrams that 
pour in from chambers of commerce and 
people who do not understand the prob- 
lem involved. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. 
from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Alabama would make it crystal 
clear to us whether or not we will prevent 
General Motors, if it wants to spend its 
own money, prevent it from spending it 
where and when it gets ready to do so. 

Mr. RAINS. The answer, of course, is 
completely and totally obvious: There is 
not one line in this bill that would pre- 
vent it; and all of the statements that 
have been made to the contrary are not 
in point and are not in keeping with the 
bill itself. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. RAINS. I yield. 
Mr. MORANO. It may not prevent 


General Motors from spending its own 
money to erect an expanded plant, but 
would it not prevent General Motors 
from getting a contract from ODM in 
that expanded plant? 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman from 
Connecticut is reading things in here 
that are not in the bill or in the report 
whatsoever. 

Mr. MORANO. Would the gentleman 
answer that question? 

Mr. RAINS. I have answered the 
question. 

Mr. MORANO. And the answer the 
gentleman says is “No”? 

Mr. RAINS. The answer is “No.” 
Now, let me ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion, since he is taking my time. If the 
Office of Defense Mobilization said that 
it was in the interest of national defense 
and the safety of the United States to 
move a section of the plant, a new section 
which was being built, 50 miles outside of 
the gentleman’s city, would the gentle- 
man be for it or against it? 

Mr. MORANO. From the fact that the 
gentleman has asked me that question he 
admits and concedes that the Govern- 
ment could move the plant outside 
Detroit. 

Mr. RAINS. No; that is not what I 
said. I did not say that at all. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Catifornia. 

Mr. DOYLE. First I want to ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks. 


I yield to the gentleman ' 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. I call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that the conference 
report states that the amendment does 
not apply the principle of dispersal to ex- 
isting plants; but in the act itself on page 
3, to which the gentleman has referred, it 
clearly states that in the rendition of any 
Government financial assistance it does 
apply to the construction, expansion, or 
improvement of any industrial facilities. 
Is it not true, therefore, that it does apply 
to the expansion or improvement of any 
existing industrial facility if that facility 
gets any Government assistance? 

Mr. RAINS. That is not correct, be- 
cause the section carries with it other 
saving clauses which the gentleman 
failed to read. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is mak- 
ing an excellent statement. If the tax- 
payers’ money is used why should not 
the Government insist upon construction 
of a facility somewhere other than in a 
target area? Why not? 

Mr. RAINS. I can only say that in 
the days since World War II this par- 
ticular bill has had the approval of the 
National Security Council in other ad- 
ministrations as well as in this one. 

I would like to say one other thing. 
If you have the idea that you can send 
us back to conference with the Senate 
of the United States, those of you who 
have been there, and if you read the 
Senate debate between two distinguished 
Republicans in the United States Sen- 
ate, one of them the author of this 
amendment, and,think they are going 
to surrender a 4 to 1 vote you have 
another thought coming. Too, if you 
have some idea that the people of this 
country will not wonder about letting 
the Defense Production Act with all of 
the activities which it must carry for the 
national defense, expire and go into 
limbo simply because of some selfish 
interest or imagination about a plant, I 
am sure you are wrong. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Alabama has 
expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege of extending their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD on 
the conference report now being con- 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, in its 
present form, Iam forced into opposition 
to the Defense Production Act presently 
before us. I cannot vote for this bill as 
long as it contains the Senate amend- 
monn providing for geographical dis- 
Persal. 
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I understand that the amendment as 
approved by the Senate reads as follows: 

In order to insure productive capacity in 
the event of such an attack on the United 
States, it is the policy of the Congress to pro- 
mote the geographical dispersal of the in- 
dustrial facilities of the United States in 
the interest of national defense, and to dis- 
courage the concentration of such pro- 
ductive facilities within limited geographical 
areas which are vulnerable to attack by an 
enemy of the United States. 


I am particularly concerned with the 
interpretation which might be placed 
upon the phrase “geographical dispersal” 
by some of the executive agencies should 
this section become law. My own State 
of Rhode Island because of its relatively 
small size in comparison to its industrial 
capacity could be disastrously hit should 
the executive branch adopt a loose inter- 
pretation of this provision. 

Heretofore, the matter of plant dis- 
persal has been considered exclusively 
on the basis of satisfactory location 
within a certain section or area and the 
idea of scattering industrial plants 
throughout the land has been repudi- 
ated. A broad interpretation of this 
amendment as read today could possibly 
rule out the entire State of Rhode Island 
as a suitable location for industrial 
facilities simply because of the fact that 
the city of Providence, with its concen- 
tration of defense production plants, 
virtually dominates the entire State. 

The amendment further states that 
this principle of geographical dispersal 
shall be considered by the Government 
in matters of financial assistance for 
construction, expansion, or improvement 
of defense production facilities and also 
in the procurement of goods and services, 
A loose interpretation of this phrase 
could deal a death blow to the hopes and 
aspirations of many of our Rhode Island 
communities which are so desperately 
striving to pull themselves up virtually 
by their own bootstraps to a secure plane 
of economic stability. A perfect example 
of the damage which could be caused is 
the city of Woonsocket which already 
qualifies as a distressed area in other 
matters relating to Federal assistance 
and which has been doing an excellent 
job in industrial redevelopment. Pas- 
sage of the Defense Production Act with 
this section intact could conceivably re- 
verse all the work the city of Woonsocket 
has done and plunge that community 
into the abyss of economic chaos. 

We, in Rhode Island, have long been 
suffering from the problems which neces- 
sarily attach to a 1- or 2-industry State. 
We know intimately the burdens inflicted 
by the flight of the textile industry to 
mills in the South and the movement of 
the center of the machinery-manufac- 
turing industry to the Middle West. We 
further know, however, that we still have 
the exceptional skills of our people— 
skills which can be used by other types 
of industry. 

Both public and private sources have 
been constantly working with diligent 
effort to bring to Rhode Island diversi- 
fied industries. All this effort will be 
wiped out, I am convinced, should the 
bill before us today be apnroved with the 
geographical dispersal still included in it. 
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That amendment will certainly be con- 
sidered as virtually a warning to any 
interested industry to stay away from 
Rhode Island. It implies that the Fed- 
eral Government may step in to wreck 
their operations. 

In this amendment, Mr. Speaker, I see 
all the efforts of our Rhode Island com- 
munities being jeopardized, and I cannot 
in good conscience register my vote in 
favor of the bill so long as the geographi- 
cal-dispersal amendment attaches to it. 

I intend therefore to vote against it. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the conference report accom- 
panying H. R. 9852, a bill to extend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, and am 
extremely disappointed that managers on 
the part of the House saw fit to include 
in the report, amendment No. 4, which 
adds a new provision to the present De- 
fense Production Act so as to declare it 
the policy of Congress to encourage geo- 
graphical dispersement of industrial fa- 
cilities, and in providing that the Gov- 
ernment in building or assisting con- 
struction or improvement of industrial 
plants and in procuring goods and serv- 
ices shall follow the dispersal principle 
when practicable and consistent with 
existing law. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that this is a back door attempt to fur- 
ther pirate industries in the industrial 
areas to be established in other localities 
under the guise that their present loca- 
tion may become a delicate area in the 
event of war. In my opinion, in the 
event of an all-out war, I do not believe 
there is any part of the United States 
which would not be vulnerable to attack 
and there would be no part of the United 
States which would be safer than any 
other. 

Those of us representing industrial 
areas have already felt the impact of in- 
dustry being removed from our midst 
either by volition on the part of manage- 
ment or because of the lure and induce- 
ments held out to them by those of other 
States who have shown by their offers 
that they are able to take care of these 
plants by reduced taxes, cheap power, 
and other benefits. 

We of the present industrial area have 
been contributing to the funds which 
have made all of this possible and what 
we are, in fact, doing is indirectly de- 
priving ourselves of the wherewithal to 
produce and the industries which have 
made our country so highly productive. 

While it has been said on the floor of 
the House that there is no sectionalism 
involved in those who are supporting this 
amendment, I am convinced that there is 
no other reason which prompts their ac- 
tion. Hiding behind the cloak of na- 
tional defense is only a sham. 

I trust that enough Members of this 
Congress can see the hypocrisy behind 
the move to include this amendment in 
this report and telling us that if we vote 
against the report we are, in effect, kill- 
ing the Defense Production Act which 
expires within the next 2 days. 

If the proponents were so interested in 
its continuation it would appear that 
they would have put up a greater re- 
sistence to the inclusion of the amend- 
ment rather than submit it meekly to 
its incorporation in the report. 
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DISPERSAL AMENDMENT GIVES GOVERNMENT 
GREAT POWER 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
I asked the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
several questions about the affect of the 
dispersal amendment on industry in 
areas such as St. Louis, where we are 
heavily industrialized. As always, the 
gentleman from Kentucky was most 
forthright and helpful. It is seldom in- 
deed that I do not follow his leadership 
on legislation coming before our com- 
mittee. In this instance, however, I 
must vote to recommit the conference 
bill to strike this amendment. 

The dispersal amendment was not in 
the House bill. It was added in the Sen- 
ate. In conference it has, perhaps, been 
watered down a little, to use the word 
“encourage” in place of the word “pro- 
mote.” 

But I am nevertheless afraid that in 
“encouraging” dispersal of industry, the 
vast powers of the Federal Government 
in allocations, or in the use of the tax 
amortization laws, can be used very defi- 
nitely to the disadvantage of existing 
industrial centers. Does this mean that 
a firm cannot expand its facilities with- 
out suffering substantial tax penalties 
sufficient to persuade it to go elsewhere? 
Does it mean a firm in St. Louis with a 
plant which is becoming obsolete or ob- 
solescent would be pushed into closing it 
down and building a replacement plant 
elesewhere? 

The chairman has said that it applies 
only where there would appear to be un- 
due concentration of a particular defense 
industry. Do we mean undue from the 
standpoint of some underdeveloped area 
of the country looking for new indus- 
tries, or undue from the standpoint of an 
atomic bomb attack, or undue from the 
standpoint of competing firms or com- 
peting industries? This is a pretty broad 
range of possibilities. 

What I very much fear is that with an 
amendment like this written into the law, 
the Government administrators might 
well believe they have been advised and 
instructed—directed, you might say—by 
Congress to push industry out of the in- 
dustrialized centers and set it up instead 
in the weed patches of undeveloped or 
underdeveloped States. 

If the amendment is intended to pro- 
tect us against hydrogen bomb attack, 
it is indeed a very weak reed. The Civil 
Defense Administration says there is 
only one real defense and that is peace. 
We are told that in order to be reason- 
ably secure, we should build underground 
shelters and factories where we could 
remain up to 3 weeks after a bomb is 
dropped. 

Now moving a plant out of St. Louis 
to a weed patch somewhere is no solution 
unless there is the guaranty the enemy 
will not drop any bombs near the new 
location. How far off was the Bikini 
bomb—how many miles off target? 

No, Mr. Speaker, I do not think we 
protect our country’s defense potential 
with a few words like this inserted in 
the Defense Production Act. If we are 
to have our defense industries made 
secure against attack, then we must build 
them underground, Isuppose. We must 
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do a real and effective job of protecting 
our industrial potential, and we have not 
done it up to now, just as we have not 
protected our civilian population. 

But let us not play at this and pretend 
we are safeguarding our production fa- 
cilities, when all we seem to be doing is 
to make it harder for existing industrial 
centers to hold on to their industries 
under the pressures from our own Gov- 
ernment to disperse us into unemploy- 
ment and economic disaster. I cannot 
vote for this conference report. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, a reap- 
praisal of the Defense Production Act is 
long overdue. The wide-scale economic 
effect of the activities of this important 
function should be carefully scrutinized. 
The administration of this law has gone 
far beyond its originally stated concepts. 
Defense mobilizing is used in our econ- 
omy to prop up sagging conditions in 
various businesses and industries. 

In the stockpiling of strategic metals, 
the emphasis seems to be on the estab- 
lishment of a program of price supports 
for certain mining industries. The need 
for a price-support program for the de- 
velopment of a domestic metals industry 
may be justified, but that kind of activ- 
ity should bear a proper label and should 
not be classified as “production for de- 
fense.“ 

Although this legislation does not au- 
thorize the accelerated amortization 
program which is in the jurisdiction of 
the Ways and Means Committee, that 
committee is undoubtedly affected by 
the discretion of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee relating to an exten- 
sion of the Defense Production Act. 

It is high time to calculate the cost of 
the accelerated amortization program 
and to determine whether there is a 
more efficient way to create productive 
facilities in the interests of national de- 
fense. Defense Mobilizer Flemming tes- 
tified that tax certificates have already 
been granted to the extent of $18 billion 
or 60 percent of the cost of expanded 
facilities. In view of the fact that these 
certificates have been granted at a high- 
income period, it may be assumed that 
a good portion of the cost of this expan- 
sion would have otherwise flowed to 
Government as taxable income. Dr. 
Flemming stated he did not know 
whether it would have cost less for the 
Government to have collected the taxes 
due and paid for the expanded facilities 
on a direct contract basis. 

The recent wide-scale grant of quick 
depreciation certificates for expansion of 
power facilities is certainly questionable. 
Most public utilities already operate on 
a cost-plus basis. The tax amortization 
certificates were granted in many cases 
where expansion would have been under- 
taken without them. The granting of 
these certificates constitutes a needless 
bonus to this large and powerful indus- 
try. 

The current June 25 release of 
amortization certificates includes a vast 
number of applications previously denied 
and lists electrical power company ex- 
pansions in the name of national defense 
in predominantly rural areas including 
some in Ohio such as Tiffin, Kenton, 
Brilliant, and Forest, Ohio. To my best 
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knowledge, no intensive defense enter- 
prise operates in either Brilliant or 
Forest, Ohio. The current list of certifi- 
cates includes certificates for the Phil- 
lips Realty Co., of Bartlettsville, Okla., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. Ostensibly, the Phillips 
Realty Co. is engaged in plastic research. 
This is indeed an extraordinary enter- 
prise for a realty corporation. 

Among the other interesting attrac- 
tions in the current list of certificates 
of necessity we find that Jack Cohen, 
of New York City, has received a railroad 
freight car certificate for $206,000; that 
Edwin L. Weigand, of Miama, Fla., has 
received a similar $206,000 certificate; 
while: Mrs. Georgene Renick, of Las 
Vegas, Nev., has also picked up a $99,000 
certificate. If these individuals can ob- 
tain these certificates, why cannot any- 
one else? And if these individual per- 
sons can obtain certificates, can they 
become a transferable asset which may 
be assigned to someone else at a profit? 

It is particularly important in this 
campaign year that political use not be 
made of the quick tax write-off certifi- 
cates. The danger is ever present. The 

current trend of diffused certificate 
grants appears to be more political than 
in the interest of the national defense. 
It would take blushing explanations to 
justify tax exemptions for real-estate 
companies, for crossroads powerplants, 
and for ladies who want to build railroad 
cars. 

The quick tax depreciation device has 
served all of the useful purposes for 
which it was designed during the critical 
days of World War II and the Korean 
crisis. No justification exists for the 
existence of this tax-dodging device at 
the present time. The only purpose it 
can achieve is the destruction of any ef- 
forts at an equitable income-tax system. 

This legislation to extend the Defense 
Production Act would be improved if the 
authority to grant quick tax depreciation 
certificates was eliminated. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I support 
amendment No. 4, of the conference re- 
port on H. R. 9852 to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. 

The matter now at issue between mem- 
bers is this amendment No. 4 which says 
that— 

It is the policy of Congress to encourage 
geographical dispersal of industrial facilities 
and to provide that the Government in 
building or assisting construction or im- 
provement of industrial plants, and in pro- 
curing goods and services, shall follow the 
dispersal principle, when practicable and con- 
sistent with existing law and the desirability 
of maintaining a sound economy, where such 
dispersal is in the interest of national 
defense. 


Mr. Speaker, this proposal, or a similar 
one has been before this body on at least 
one previous occasion since I have been 
a member. 

As in the past, it is hard for me to see 
how anyone can conscientiously fight 
this principle of dispersal. When Uncle 
Sam is putting up the money for the 
new plant, or is buying the product of 
a new plant, it seems to me that he cer- 
tainly has the right and the duty to see 
that the money furnished by taxes is 
wisely spent. 
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I believe that the principle of indus- 
trial dispersal is going to be invoked more 
and more as the future unfolds. 

The adoption of this amendment will 
provide a real chance for the principle to 
be put into practice, and a backlog of 
experience built up under it. The 
amendment does not require or envision 
the dispersal of existing plants. It is 
not an attack on existing industries, It 
does not apply to or affect non-defense 
industries. The owners of such indus- 
tries can build them wherever they want 
to do so. Even with respect to defense 
industries dispersal is not the only mat- 
ter of importance. Other factors to be 
considered are access to raw materials, 
power, labor and transportation. 

I urge the house to adopt this dis- 
persal amendment by adopting the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, we are 
faced, and I am the first to admit it, with 
a serious problem in this country. We 
are faced with the probability of atomic 
and hydrogen weapon attack. If we are 
not, we are wasting some $35 billion a 
year. That attack, if and when it comes, 
is going to involve a lot more than the 
dispersal of plants. I point with some 
modesty to the stack of documents on 
this table. 

For 5 months the Subcommittee on 
Military Operations of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations has 
been exploring as completely as we could 
the subject of civilian defense. We think 
we have covered a great deal of territory. 
We think we know a great deal about 
urban vulnerability. But we know that 
we have not covered the problem of dis- 
persal of industry, with all of the related 
problems which such a dispersal would 
involve. We know that is a problem 
within itself that is so big it would re- 
quire several months of consideration by 
the proper committee, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency probably, or the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, before there could be brought 
to this House a piece of legislation which 
would deal properly with this particular 
subject. 

We also know that the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization is operat- 
ing not only under legislation but under 
three Presidential Executive orders. We 
know that in this amendment, if it is 
agreed to and becomes law, that we give 
congressional support to an enunciated 
policy of the Defense Department, but 
I say to you a policy which is very indis- 
tinct, and unclear. It has never been 
carried out as provided in the language 
of this amendment. The reason it has 
not been carried out is because there has 
not been a clear-cut policy enunciated 
by either executive branch or the Con- 
gress, That is the reason I say this ques- 
tion requires a great deal of study before 
you jump blindly into such an economy- 
shocking or industry-shocking problem 
as this dispersal amendment involves, 

I ask the Members of this House to 
think about that very seriously because it 
isa serious problem. The problem of dis- 
persal of industry is tied in with the prob- 
lem of Government assistance to indus- 
try and Government procurement of the 
products of industry, and any attempt at 
geographical dispersion without a well- 
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thought-out policy at this time would 
create chaos in our industrial life. 

People live in urban centers. Whether 
we like it or not, the laborers in these in- 
dustries live in urban centers. That is 
where they live, that is where they have 
lived for some time in connection with 
our war production. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that this conference 
report be voted down so that this matter 
can be given the proper study by the 
proper committee, so that all Members of 
Congress may have an opportunity to 
speak on this subject. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
VANIK]: 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, with mod- 
ern methods of attack, all America is a 
target area. This bill is called a bill for 
the defense of America, but it is also a 
bill for economic stabilization. We have 
a dispersal of defense industries in 
America. That is already indicated by 
the various Members who have expressed 
concern over this dispersal amendment; 
representatives from Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, Massachusetts, New York, 
and other parts of the Nation. We 
must remember that the national de- 
fense of America was designed to protect 
our industrial cities. We have a tre- 
mendous investment in the establish- 
ment of jet air bases and in the estab- 
lishment of NIKE defenses to protect the 
cities of America. They are designed to 
protect these important industrial cen- 
ters. Our military leaders tell us that 
this defense is adequate; that it is mod- 
ern, and that it will take care of the need. 
Now, if we disperse defense production 
industries, it means that we are going to 
have to disperse and weaken national 
defense installations. We will have to 
locate more jet air bases and NIKE de- 
fenses around the country. The further 
dispersal of defense production indus- 
tries will only develop new urban areas 
which will require new military and civil- 
ian defense installations. 

Furthermore, the dispersal amend- 
ment will vest the Defense Mobilizer and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization with 
unprecedented power to determine the 
location of defense production indus- 
tries and therefore dictate the areas 
of future growth and development in 
America. No greater peacetime powers 
have ever been vested in one person. 
It seems to me the economy will be better 
served by leaving the law as it is, and 
I urge that this amendment be defeated 
and that the conference report be de- 
feated. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
raise my voice in support of the ccn- 
ference report. I represent a so-called 
distressed area. There are 149 dis- 
tressed areas in the United States, as a 
result of pockets of unemployment. I 
say to you in all fairness that if the lan- 
guage stays in the bill as provided for in 
this conference report, we who have dis- 
tressed areas will get a little special con- 
sideration from the Government of the 
United States through the allocation of 
defense contracts or the location of new 
plants. I am wondering how many of 
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you Members of the House of Represent- 
atives have unemployed groups in your 
districts. In my district I have in one 
county alone, as high as 36,000 residents 
out of a total of about 56,000 dependent 
upon surplus commodities. I have peo- 
ple in my congressional district whose 
annual income is only $1,180. We have 
this blighted area, and are reminded of 
it daily by the agonizing pleas of the un- 
employed. We have tackled this dis- 
tressing problem, and we have raised 
thousands of dollars through public ap- 
peals in an effort to bring new industries 
into the area to provide these unem- 
ployed persons with jobs. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Isaid when I was 
on the floor a moment ago that there is 
a bill coming out of the committee to take 
care of the problem the gentleman is 
talking about. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I appeared before 
your committee and testified. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. This report has 
nothing to do with providing employ- 
ment. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Years ago, when 
the Senator from Michigan ([Mr. 
POTTER], was a Member of the House, we 
had the subject on the floor and we had 
a debate on the subject. It is nothing 
new. All we are asking for is action and 
that you people who represent these 
great industrial areas give a iittle con- 
sideration to us who represent distressed 
areas. I am in support of the language 
of this conference report. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman as- 
sumes because he has a distressed area 
that the distressed area will not be a 
target area. How can you assume that 
any of these distressed areas will get 
any plants under this bill? This is dis- 
persal for defense. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In reply to the gen- 
tleman, I will say that I appeared before 
the committee of which he is a mem- 
ber. The gentleman from New York 
took a negative position on this subject. 
In reply to your question, before any 
critical or distressed area gets any Gov- 
ernment contract, it has to be declared 
a nontarget area, and my district in 
Pennsylvania is a nontarget area. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Suppose this 
passes and then your district changes 
into a very highly industrial area with 
great employment, and then my area 
or some other area becomes labor dis- 
tressed and we then try to take away 
from you. What would you say? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I would say it would 
be impossible. 

Mr. McCORMACE. What would you 
say? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It involves the allo- 
cation of Government contracts, and the 
location of plants, but it does not apply 
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to the dispersal of existing plants or re- 
quire replacing existing industries. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard all afternoon expressions of un- 
reasonable apprehensions and fears as 
to what will happen if this conference 
report is agreed to. It will only continue 
a program that has been in effect and 
must continue to be in effect as long as 
there is fear of hostilities. The amend- 
ment will not affect any existing indus- 
tries or any industry that is willing to 
expend its own money. It will affect 
only those industries that ask for Gov- 
ernment help. When Government aid 
is requested I think it cannot be denied 
it should have the right to determine the 
location of the industry in the interest 
of national defense. 

I hope the House will adopt this con- 
ference report. I think if it does not, 
we will have a long delay before this or- 
ganization which has done much for our 
national security gets into operation 
again. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I know my colleagues are anxious to get 
on with the business before the House. 
But I would just like to take these 2 min- 
utes to see if I cannot dispel a little of the 
heat and get down to the facts that are 
to be considered here today. 

I have heard various Members taik 
about how this is going to affect their 
area. They are taking a rather provin- 
cial view of this matter, as far as I am 
concerned, After all, is not the matter 
that we ought to consider here what is 
best for the country as a whole? Of 
course, I am a country boy and we may 
get the advantage of some of these indus- 
tries in our area, but after all, we are 
spending billions of dollars to defend this 
country. If we do not give some consid- 
eration to the views of the Department 
of Defense, and give them the right to 
say where these industries are to go, I 
think we are wasting our money. Our 
enemies are taking every precaution to 
protect their war plants by dispersal and 
why should we permit our defense indus- 
tries to be concentrated in the coastal 
areas where they are sitting ducks for an 
atomic attack. We had better wake up 
before it is too late. 

After all, that is all the conference re- 
port does. It gives confirmation to the 
power which we have already given, as I 
understand it, to the Department of De- 
fense to decide whether they are going to 
disperse; and if that is the case, why 
should we not go ahead and give them 
that power to decide what they think is 
best for the country? Is it not about 
time we cast aside our selfish interests in 
our various areas and uphold the hand 
of the Department of Defense in locating 
these industries in those places where 
they think it is best for the good of the 
country? I urge my colleagues to accept 
the conference report. 

Mr.HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield to th 
gentleman from California. ‘ 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the remarks the gentleman has 
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made and he has done very well with 
them. But Iam impelled to ask why is it 
necessary to write into law the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s present discretion in 
this case? It seems to me they have this 
discretion and the gentleman has confi- 
dence in the way they are administering 
their duties; what is the necessity of 
tying them down to a law? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I am sorry 
time does not permit me to answer the 
gentleman's question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Utah has ex- 


pired. 
Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 200, nays 197, not voting 35, 
as follows; 


[Roll No. 81] 
YEAS—200 

Abbitt Fascell Lovre 
Abernethy Fenton McCarthy 
Albert Fernandez McDowell 
Alexander Fisher McMillan 
Andersen, Fjare Mahon 

H. Flood Marshall 
Andresen, Flynt Mason 

August H. Forrester Matthews 
Andrews Fountain Merrow 
Ashley Frazier Metcalf 
Ashmore Gary Miller, Nebr, 
Aspinall Gathings 8 
Avery Gentry Mollohan 
Ayres George Moulder 
Baker Grant Murray, Tenn. 
Barden Gray Natcher 
Beamer Green, Oreg. Norblad 
Belcher Gregory Norrell 
Bennett, Fla. Griffiths O’Konskt 
Bennett, Mich. Gross Passman 
Berry Haley Perkins 
Blatnik Halleck Pfost 
Boggs Hardy Pilcher 
Bolling Harris Poage 
Bonner Harrison,Nebr. Poff 
Boykin Harrison, Va. Preston 
Bray Hays, Ark. Priest 
Brooks, La. Hays, Ohio Prou 
Brooks, Tex. Hébert Quigley 
Brown, Ga. Henderson Rains 
Budge Herlong Reece, Tenn, 
Burleson Hil Rees, Kans. 
Burnside Hoeven Rhodes, Ariz. 
Byrd Hope Rhodes, Pa. 
Cannon Horan Richards 
Carlyle Huddleston Riley 
Carnahan Hull Rivers 
Carrigg Ikard Roberts 
Chase Jarman Robeson, Va. 
Chelf Jennings Rogers, Colo. 
Chenoweth Jensen Rogers, Fla. 
Christopher Johnson, Wis. Rogers, Tex. 
Colmer Jonas Rutherford 
Cooley Jones, Ala. Schwengel 
Coon Jones, Mo Scrivner 
Cooper Jones, N.C Selden 
Cramer Judd Short 
Curtis, Mo. Kearns Shuford 
Davis, Ga Kee Sikes 
Dawson, Utah Kelley, Pa. Siler 
Dempsey Kilburn Simpson, III 
Denton Kilday Smith, 
Dies Kilgore Smith, Va 
Dixon Knox Smith, Wis. 
Dolliver Knutson Spence 
Dowdy Krueger Springer 
Durham Landrum 
Edmondson Lanham Steed 
Elliott LeCompte Talle 
Evins 8 Teague, Tex. 
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Thomas Vinson Wier 
Thompson, Tex. Vursell Williams, Miss. 
‘Thomson, Wyo. Wainwright Willis 
Trimble Walter Winstead 
Tuck Watts Wright 
Udall Weaver Young 
Van Zandt Whitten 
Velde Wickersham 
NAYS—197 
Addonizio Frelinghuysen Morano 
Alger Friedel oss 
Allen, Calif. Fulton Multer 
Allen, Il. Garmatz Mumma 
Anfuso Gavin Murray, Ill 
Arends Gordon Nelson 
Auchincloss Gubser Nicholson 
Bailey Gwinn O'Brien, Ill 
Baldwin Hagen O'Brien, N. Y. 
Bass, N. H Hale O'Hara, III 
Bates Hand O'Neill 
Baumhart Harvey Osmers 
Becker Hayworth Ostertag 
Bentley Healey Patterson 
Betts Heselton Pelly 
Boland Hess Philbin 
Bolton, Hiestand Pillion 
Frances P Hillings Polk 
Bolton, Hinshaw Powell 
Oliver P. Hoffman, I. Price 
Bosch Hoffman, Mich. Rabaut 
Bow Holifield Radwan 
Bowler Holland Ray 
Boyle Holmes Reed, N. Y. 
Brown, Ohio Holt Reuss 
Brownson Holtzman Rlehlman 
Broyhill Hosmer Robsion,, Ky. 
Buckley Hyde Rodino 
Burdick Jackson Rogers, Mass. 
Bush James Rooney 
Byrne, Pa Jenkins Roosevelt 
Byrnes, Wis. Johansen Sadlak 
Canfield Johnson, Calif. St. George 
Cederberg Karsten Schenck 
Chiperfield Kean Scherer 
Chudoft Keating Scott 
Church Kelly, N. Y. Seely-Brown 
Clark Keogh Sheehan 
Clevenger King, Calif. Sheppard 
Cole King, Pa. Sieminski 
Corbett Kirwan Simpson, Pa 
Coudert Klein Sisk 
Cretella Kluczynski Smith, Kans. 
Crumpacker Laird Sullivan 
Curtis, Lankford Taber 
Dague Latham Taylor 
Davidson Lesinski Teague, Calif. 
Dawson, III Lipscomb Thompson, N. J. 
Delaney McConnell Tollefson 
Derounian McCormack Tumulty 
Devereux McCulloch Utt 
Diggs McDonough Vanik 
Dingell McGregor Van Pelt 
ad McVey Vorys 
Dollinger Macdonald Westland 
Dondero Machrowicz Wharton 
Donohue Mack, III. Widnall 
Dorn, N. Y. Mack, Wash. Williams, N. J. 
Doyle Madden Williams, N. Y. 
Ellsworth Magnuson Wilson, Calif. 
Engle Mailliard Withrow 
Fallon Martin Yates 
Feighan Meader Younger 
Pino Miller, Calif. Zablocki 
Fogarty Miller, Md. Zelenko 
Forand Miller, N. Y. 
Ford Ming hall 
NOT VOTING—35 
Adair Dorn, S. C Phillips 
Barrett Eberharter Saylor 
Bass, Tenn Gamble Scudder 
11 Green, Pa Shelley 
Butch Harden Thompson, La. 
Celler Kearney Thompson, 
Chatham Lane Mich. 
Cunningham McIntire Thornberry 
Davis, Tenn. Morgan Wigglesworth 
Davis, Wis. Morrison Wilson, Ind. 
Deane O'Hara, Minn. Wolcott 
Donovan Patman Wolverton 


So the conference report was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Cunningham for, with Mr. McIntire 
against. 

Mr. Gamble fer, 
against. 

Mr. Bell for, with Mr. Shelley against. 


with Mr. Wolverton 
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Mr. Thompson of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Wigglesworth against. 

Mrs. Harden for, with Mr. Barrett against. 

Mr. Dorn of South Carolina for, with Mr. 
Green of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Morgan against. 

Mrs. Blitch for, with Mr. Kearney against. 

Mr. Chatham for, with Mr. Phillips against. 

Mr. Wolcott for, with Mr. Donovan against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Deane with Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. O'Hara of Minnesota. 

Mr. Thornberry with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Eberharter with Mrs. Thompson of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Bass of Tennessee with Mr. Wilson of 
Indiana. 


Messrs. BOWLER, GORDON, DAVID- 
SON, and COLE changed their vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report just adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREE 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. SAYLOR, be ex- 
cused as a conferee on the bill H. R. 
6376 and that the Speaker be authorized 
to appoint a Member to fill the vacancy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. PIL- 
LION, to fill the vacancy, and the Senate 
will be notified of the action of the 
House. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 
FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 554 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7535) 
to authorize Federal assistance to the States 
and local communities in financing an ex- 
panded program of school construction so 
as to eliminate the national shortage of 
classrooms. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 6 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the committee 


as 
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shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend. 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ELLSWORTH], and now yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, millions 
of parents and school children in con- 
gested areas over the country will be hap- 
py to learn that the Congress is finally 
considering legislation which will relieve 
the critical schoolroom shortage in many 
areas. 

The Committee on Education and La- 
bor commenced hearings on this subject 
in March of 1955, over 1 year and 3 
months ago, and it is indeed unfortunate 
that such a long time has elapsed before 
this bill finally reached the floor of the 
House. 

President Eisenhower, as far back as 
1952, when he was a candidate for the 
Presidency stated in a speech in Chicago, 
Ill., that the country needed 340,000 addi- 
tional classrooms. Almost 4 years has 
passed, and today is the first time the 
Congress has had an opportunity to con- 
sider this important problem. As far 
back as January 1954, the Office of Edu- 
cation estimated we needed approxi- 
mately 300,000 classrooms and that this 
deficit would increase at the rate of 
50,000 classrooms annually because of in- 
creased enrollment and other factors. A 
great deal of false propaganda has been 
sent throughout the country regarding 
H. R. 7535 known as the Kelly bill, which 
we are now considering. This false prop- 
aganda endeavors to frighten the public 
into thinking that aid for school con- 
struction means Federal control; such is 
not the case. This bill is temporary leg- 
islation over a 4-year period for school 
construction in critical areas. 

No provision of this bill takes one iota 
of control of the operation of city, town- 
ship, and county schools. This bill, un- 
der three various titles, provides meth- 
ods of aiding local communities in 
financing school construction. During 
the debate, the members of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor will explain 
in detail the various methods contained 
in these three titles as set out in the bill. 

There is urgent need to start this 
school construction now. Within the 
next 24% years we will need over 500,000 
new classrooms. Counting the time it 
takes for local bond issues, securing real- 
estate locations, architectural planning, 
and construction, almost 2 years will in- 
tervene before an average school building 
is completed. The log jam in school con- 
struction started during the war period 
when strategic building materials were 
difficult to obtain and thousands of com- 
munities postponed needed school con- 
struction until after the war. 

Communities have been unable to 
catch up with this unavoidable delay. 
This is a national responsibility which 
Congress should discharge without fur- 
ther procrastination, 
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The enormous growth of population 
of this country since the war has fur- 
ther added to our schoolroom crisis. In 
the highly industrialized Calumet region 
of Indiana, the population has multiplied 
beyond all expectations during the last 
10 years. Thousands of families have 
moved from nearby Chicago into this 
area and particularly into areas sur- 
rounding Gary, Hammond, and East Chi- 
cago. 

Tens of thousands of new homes have 
been erected in the last 10 years in my 
congressional district but it is impossi- 
ble for local communities to keep pace 
in schoolroom construction with this 
great influx of families. Last October, 
I attended a dedication of a new school 
in the town of St. John, Ind., which a 
few years ago was a small community; 
since then hundreds of families have 
moved into this area. The township 
trustee informed the citizens at the 
dedication that the new school would 
be a financial burden on the local tax- 
payers for years to come. He further 
stated that the community needed a 
similar school immediately to take care 
of children which the new school could 
not accommodate. 

I have in my hand the Saturday, 
June 16, 1956, edition of the Gary Post 
Tribune which sets out in the head- 
lines, which you all can read: “Three 
Thousand Face Half-Day Classes at Nine 
Schools.” 

The newspaper also states: 

The cities enrollment to increase by 3,000 
to 36,138 in fall, 


This statement was made by the su- 
perintendent of schools, Mr. Clarence E, 
Swingley, and the article proceeds to 
tell about the critical shortage in school- 
rooms surrounding the city of Gary and 
its outside limits. This same headline 
could be applied to every city, town, and 
hamlet in my district that is located 
close to the industrial areas. 

The Committee on Education and La- 
bor has received testimony gathered by 
its subcommittee which held hearings in 
congested areas throughout the country. 
This subcommittee found startling con- 
ditions concerning lack of schoolroom 
facilities in all fast growing areas. 

Last week Congress appropriated bil- 
lions for highway construction. Addi- 
tional millions have been appropriated 
to maintain the farm economy. Billions 
also have been appropriated for defense 
and aid to war stricken countries in our 
aim to curtail communism. Has our 
civilization become so grossly neglectful 
and shortsighted as Congress thinks 
this is more important than passing a 
bill to help critical areas with school 
construction? These school children in 
areas throughout the country are at- 
tending classes in garages, churches, 
basements, warehouses, and wornout 
firetrap schoolrooms, let us strive to 
give to every child possible the education 
and culture that ought to be the birth- 
right of every American. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule will make in 
order the consideration of H. R. 7535, 
which is a bill to authorize Federal as- 
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sistance to the States and local commu- 
nities in financing an expanded program 
of school construction so as to eliminate 
the national shortage of classrooms. 

The rule provides that there shall be 
general debate for not to exceed 6 hours, 
which I think rather obviously means 
that general debate on this bill will con- 
tinue probably through 2 days or more 
and will give all Members ample oppor- 
tunity to express their views and to dis- 
cuss the bill. 

This bill for assistance to local schools 
was reported to the House almost a year 
ago on July 28, 1955, in fact. The bill 
resulted from a recommendation or a 
suggestion sent to the Congress by the 
President which pointed out that there 
exists an emergency, so far as facilities 
for local schools are concerned; that 
there is a shortage of classrooms 
throughout America. The President's 
suggestion, in part, called for congres- 
sional action in the form of assistance 
in the financing of local school construc- 
tion through the underwriting of bond 
issues and such other credit aids as could 
be set out properly in a bill. In the Pres- 
ident’s suggestion and in the bill which 
later become known as the Administra- 
tion Bill, was also a provision for grants 
to the States over a 5-year period on 
the basis of need, and requiring certain 
qualifications. As has happened to many 
of the Administration’s proposals in this 
Congress, the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor sought to take the ad- 
ministration’s proposal apart and put it 
back together again and come up with 
something similar but different that 
would relieve the shortage of school- 
rooms in the United States. 

The Kelley bill, as this bill is known, 
will accomplish that purpose, there is 
no doubt about that, but the bill leaves 
me in doubt as to the advisability of 
adopting the allocation provisions as to 
the manner in which the grants to the 
States shall be made. I think the bill 
should be amended on the floor to con- 
form to the President’s proposal. 

In that connection, I received a letter 
from a man in the congressional district 
I represent for whom I have the highest 
respect as one of the leading educators 
of the West. His name is Marion B. 
Winslow. He is superintendent of 
schools at Coos Bay, Oreg., on the Ore- 
gon coast. Mr. Winslow has studied this 
matter for many, many years and he 
feels that the allocation provision, the 
straight-out grant to States on the basis 
of $11 and some cents per pupil regard- 
less of need, is not the proper way to 
get at assistance to education in Amer- 
ica. 

With the indulgence of the House I 
should like to read the suggestions made 
by Mr. Winslow. I realize that since the 
bill was long ago reported and since this 
suggestion has come to me, at a time 
when it could not be incorporated in the 
bill by the committee, I should like to 
present it to the House now with the 
possibility that it may arouse enough 
interest so that some members of the 
committee may wish to take it up and 
consider offering it as an amendment 
when the bill is on the floor. 
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This is the suggestion made by Mr, 
Winslow: 


I wish to make a suggestion in regard 
to distribution. In the first place I believe 
that the funds should be used to give equal 
opportunity to all for a basic education. 
This means that some States may get more 
money per pupil than other States. I do 
not believe that the school census is a sound 
basis for distributing funds to States for the 
following reasons: 

1. Some States require only school attend- 
ance through the first 8 grades, or to age 


16. 


2. Some States require attendance to 18 
years, or through high school graduation. 

3. Some States have very lax attendance 
laws and poor enforcement of its attendance 
laws. 

4. Some States have an effective attend- 
ance program. 

5. Some States have a high percentage of 
private school attendance. 

6. Some States have few private or pa- 
rochial schools. 

7. Some States have a very short school 
year of 84% months, while others may have a 
longer school year. 

It is important that we should share on a 
national level in the support of educational 
service to pupils. I know of no reason for 
distributing educational funds purely on the 
basis of the number of pupils in a State. 


The following is the important part 
of this suggestion: 


I believe that money should be distributed 
to the several States in proportions that the 
total days’ attendance in the public-operated 
schools of a State bears to the total days’ 
attendance in the public schools of the 
United States. 


This is a simple formula, but it insures 
absolute justice throughout the entire 
Nation on the basis of the actual days of 
education given to the pupil. As he 
points out in his letter, this will en- 
courage: 


1. A school year of adequate length. 

2. Increase the number of years of edu- 
cational service to high school completion, 

3. Greater attendance in the public 
schools. 

4. A higher percentage of pupils to attend 
school. 

5. A better attendance record. 

Distribution on the basis of attendance 
would be based on the actual educational 
service given to pupils. I notice in the re- 
port of Atlantic City schools, for example, 
that with a population of approximately 
100,000 the school attendance is approxi- 
mately 8,000 or 1 in 12% in school. Here 
in the Coos Bay School District we have a 
population of approximately 22,500 with a 
school attendance of 4,200, or 1 in 5.4 in 
school. It makes a big difference whether a 
district is providing for educational services 
for one-twelfth of its population or for one- 
sixth of its population. Those States that 
have the greatest portion of their population 
in school face the greatest financial need. 

If Federal funds were distributed to the 
States on the basis of actual days’ attend- 
ance at a public school, I believe this would 
encourage public school attendance. States 
with lax attendance laws with large numbers 
of the school population attending private 
schools, who thus carry a very light public 
education program, would get Federal funds 
only on the basis of the actual public educa- 
tional service given, 


Mr. Speaker, I have presented this let- 
ter to the House in the hope that it 
might, if not in this body, perhaps, in the 
other when the bill is considered there, 
receive some attention as a reasonable 
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and better formula for the distribution of 
such funds as the Congress may deter- 
mine to allocate to public schools. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Oregon has consumed 8 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in antici- 
pation of the fact that I expect the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, to 


speak on this rule and to oppose it, I. 


would like to make this point, that the 
demands of the organized and unorgan- 
ized groups throughout the United States 
that this Congress do something on this 
situation which is fast becoming a na- 
tional disgrace will answer anything the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
has to say far more effectively than I 
can answer. I would like to say to the 
gentleman from Virginia that the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor as the 
result of objection which he raised to 
the language in title II and title III of 
the legislation has ordered that the sec- 
tions to which he was objecting be 
stricken from the legislation. I refer 
first to removing from the legislation a 
provision that the Comptroller General’s 
Office be relieved from responsibility for 
auditing and controlling these expendi- 
tures. That would affect both title II 
and title III. The other objection 
raised by the gentleman from Virginia 
and some other members in the com- 
mittee was to the effect that it looked 
as if in one section of title II we were 
trying to obligate the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay the total sum of $6 billion. 
The amendment in question, which I 
shall offer, will clarify and show that the 
Government obligation under title III 
could never be more than $150 million. 
I would just like to add here that all 
that money will be returned to the Gov- 
ernment. That is just a case of the Gov- 
ernment lending its credit until such 
time as the school boards who will rent 
the building from the State Building 
Association will have the money to re- 
turn the funds which the Government 
advanced. It is not an actual Govern- 
ment expenditure. 

Now, to the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] may I say 
that the committee also ordered that 
section 315 of title III of the bill be elim- 
inated. That amendment is to be offered 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bosch a member of the 
committee. It appears that in prepar- 
ing the legislation, we encroached upon 
the prerogatives and were probably pro- 
posing to pass some legislation here that 
might interfere with the national bank- 
ing law. So in an effort to clarify that, 
the committee will offer at the proper 
time when we are in Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
this amendment which will be offered as 
an official committee amendment. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman tell 
us the total amount of loans authorized 
under this bill? 
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Mr. BAILEY. Under title II the Gov- 
ernment would set up a revolving fund, 
not to exceed $750 million, to buy the 
loans of districts where they have to 
pay interest in excess of 4 percent. That 
is just money loaned by the Government. 
That will be repaid. The Government 
can sell those bonds any time it wants 
to and get its money back. 

Mr. DIES. Then I understand there 
is a $400 million grant. 

Mr. BAILEY. A $400 million grant 
each year for 4 years, a total of $1,600 
million. 

Will the gentleman 


Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Will that revolving fund 
take care of any part of the outstanding 
bonds for school construction? 

Mr. BAILEY. You mean the present 
bonds? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. No, sir. It is for new 
construction. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, let me 
appeal to my colleagues, whether you 
are proponents or opponents of this leg- 
islation I personally feel that no leg- 
islation is so controversial that it cannot 
be brought to the floor of the House and 
disposed of in the good old American 
way, as the citizens of our country ex- 
pect us to handle it. So I am glad that 
the House has finally decided to con- 
sider the pleas of millions of American 
people that something be done to meet 
this situation. I personally will be satis- 
fied with whatever the result may be, 
but do not let anybody mislead you into 
voting to kill this rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from West Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. ScRIVNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the pending legislation, I 
do not feel that I can improve greatly 
on a presentation I made February 22, 
1955, in setting forth a proposal for some 
relief of the problems the communities 
now face relating to schools and 
education, 

On that occasion I pointed out that 
if you are looking for a simple, direct 
program for aid to education, free from 
Government controls, without costly ad- 
ministration, and devoid of any share- 
the-wealth attributes, the joint resolu- 
tion I introduced February 22, 1955, de- 
serves your consideration and support. 

Most, if not all, State treasuries are in 
better shape financially than is the Fed- 
eral Treasury, there is no doubt but that 
in many States the demands, especially 
for education, call for more finances 
than the States are able to raise to pro- 
vide needed buildings, maintenance, im- 
proved equipment, increases in teachers’ 
salaries, and other items. The combined 
debt of the 48 States is about $20 billion. 
Uncle Sam owes over $275 billion. 

With the enormous increase in Federal 
expenditures over the past 25 years the 
Federal Government has tapped every 
practical possible source of tax revenue, 
with little consideration for the tax needs 
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of State and municipal governments. 
The States are now dependent almost 
entirely upon direct taxes on real estate 
and personal property, duplicated in- 
come tax and and sales taxes which fall 
heavily on persons of low income. In 
seeking new revenue the States find 
available sources already drained by 
Federal taxation—income taxes, admis- 
sion taxes, beverage taxes, luxury taxes, 
transportation taxes, tobacco taxes, ex- 
cise taxes, to name but a few. Enormous 
sums, billions of dollars annually, are 
siphoned out of the States in individual 
and corporate income taxes. 

It is neither economical nor efficient to 
withdraw huge sums from the States and 
then have a portion of these funds trickle 
back under any of the proposed bureau- 
cratic-administered programs of aid to 
education. If any of the presently pro- 
posed and pending programs are adopted, 
a large overhead for administration is 
unavoidable, and, in some instances, the 
only thing offered the State is an op- 
portunity, lured on by Federal dollars 
in matching funds, to go into debt, and 
even this is prohibited by law in some 
States. 

Under the best-intentioned Federal 
administration, there remains the well- 
founded objection that the compulsory 
requirement that each State meet con- 
ditions imposed by law and regulations 
of the administering bureau must be 
complied with to qualify for benefits. 
Furthermore, there is a deep-seated 
fear—also well founded—that with Gov- 
ernment intervention in education pro- 
grams, opportunity might well be found 
for Federal controls which naturally fol- 
low Federal dollars flowing from Wash- 
ington, 

The prime responsibility for education 
programs is in the local community and 
the State. Conditions now existing are 
not emergency short-time situations, 
and can be expected to continue for the 
long indefinite future, as more children 
are born. 

To easily, simply, cheaply, and effi- 
ciently provide the States with some fi- 
nancial aid for meeting their needs for 
the improvement of their respective edu- 
cational programs, without increasing 
their debt, without building up a huge 
Federal bureaucracy, without fear of 
Federal controls, dictation, or propa- 
ganda, without the slightest element of 
distribution of wealth, I proposed, by a 
joint resolution which I introduced, a 
simple, direct, unrestricted plan for aid 
to the States and the Territories to help 
them meet the educational demands 
within their respective borders. 

House Joint Resolution 228 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, through taxes, is siphoning a great 
part of the wealth of our Nation out of 
the several States and Territories into the 
Federal Treasury; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States is collecting taxes from nearly all 
sources of revenue, including taxes on indi- 
vidual and corporate incomes, admissions, 
beverages, communications, gifts, luxuries, 
transportation, and from excises and other 
taxes, leaving to the States little but real and 
personal property and consumer sales as 
sources of tax revenue; and 
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Whereas at rates approaching confiscation 
of property, States are still not able to raise 
revenue sufficient to carry the rising costs of 
State and local governments, and especially 
not to meet the demands for needed im- 
provements and higher salaries for the train- 
ing of our youth; and 

Whereas it has been proposed that the Fed- 
eral Government grant aid to the States for 
educational purpose; and 

Whereas it is neither economical nor effi- 
cient to withdraw huge sums out of the 
States and Territories and redistribute funds 
under bureaucratic regulation from the Fed- 
eral Treasury; and 

Whereas it is desirable that such aid be 
accomplished by a simple, easy, direct, and 
efficient method, not hampered with bureau- 
cratic restrictions, directions, or dictation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That 1 percent of all income 
taxes collected on individual and corporate 
incomes under Federal statutes shall be 
deemed to be revenue for the State or Ter- 
ritory within which it is collected, for use, 
for educational purposes only, without any 
Federal direction, control, or interference. 

Sec. 2. District directors of internal reve- 
nue are hereby authorized and directed to 
transfer to the treasurer, or corresponding 
Official, of the State or Territory within which 
their respective internal-revenue districts 
are situated, at the end of each quarter, an 
amount equal to 1 percent of the taxes from 
individual and corporate incomes collected 
within such State or Territory during said 
quarter. 

Sec.3. For purposes of information only. 
district directors of internal revenue shall 
report the amounts transferred to State 
treasurers, or corresponding officials, as au- 
thorized in section 2, to the Department of 
the Treasury, accompanying such report with 
‘receipts from the proper State officials veri- 
fying the amounts received by said State 
official, 


Mr. Speaker, although I had hoped this 
resolution could be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education, it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Although I have called this res- 
olution to the attention of all House 
Members, I feel I should call it to the at- 
tention of the House again at this time. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let me continue my 
remarks. 

Under this plan the handling of funds 
through Washington and back will be 
eliminated; the amounts available to 
each State will be determined annually 
by individual and corporate incomes 
within that State. The money will re- 
main in the several States where it was 
collected. The total amount to be thus 
collected through Federal facilities for 
the States each year will be automati- 
cally geared to the national income for 
that year. There will be no danger or 
possibility of Federal control or dictation. 
It will provide many States with a larger 
amount than would be available under 
many other plans which have been pro- 
posed. There would be no need for a 
growing bureaucratic horde with an in- 
satiable hunger for power ready to con- 
sume ever-increasing amounts of taxes. 

For example, in fiscal 1954 the district 
director for internal revenue for Kansas 
collected in individual and corporate in- 
come taxes approximately $407,343,360. 
On this basis there would have gone to 
the State of Kansas under this plan, 
for the fiscal year 1954, $4,073,433 every 
cent of which would be available for use 
within the State. 
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This is not a new proposal. I first 
presented it in 1949—H. R. 1582—at 
which time several various proposals 
were pending. 

In the 80th Congress—1946—the Sen- 
ate passed S. 472. Under that measure, 
the only direct aid-to-education bill to 
pass in either House of the Congress, the 
estimated initial contribution Kansas 
would have been required to make to 
the Federal Treasury would have been 
$2,552,000. From the benefits author- 
ized by S. 472, Kansas could have re- 
ceived back as aid to education a total 
of $1,960,000—a net loss of $600,000. 
The other proposals so far advanced 
would operate to take out of most States 
more to support the proposed program 
than would be returned in benefits, and 
on the whole would provide less in ef- 
fective aid than is offered by my pro- 
posal. 

Certainly, under the plan I propose, 
the States, generally, by having this 1 
percent of the individual and corporate 
Federal income taxes paid by its citi- 
zens withheld for use within each of the 
respective States for educational pur- 
poses, would be much better able to cope 
directly, as they deemed best, with their 
educational problems than they would 
under any program directed from a 
Washington bureau. 

This proposal will be a step toward re- 
taining our constitutional Republic and 
a move away from centralized govern- 
ment. 

Such legislation will be in keeping with 
suggestions made by the then Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, by keeping the 
control and responsibility local. He said: 

When financing of schools is turned over 
to the Federal Government you get bu- 
reaucracy, and this is the approach to 
statism, 


Every advocate of aid to education to 
whom I have talked insists he wants no 
Federal control, no bureaucracy, This 
resolution will meet that desire, for it 
need not add a single person to the Fed- 
eral payroll and will certainly eliminate 
all possibility of Federal controls—even 
those found in most other proposals be- 
fore the Congress. 

From the table below based on tax col- 
lections for the fiscal year 1954—approx- 
imately—you can see the benefits for 
your own State. The logical appeal and 
the elimination of the danger of Federal 
bureaucratic controls under this plan 
would enable your State to provide more 
adequately and more efficiently for the 
needed enlargement of educational fa- 
cilities and the necessary increase in 
salaries of teachers. 

This direct use of income taxes is pos- 
sible. It can be done. Precedent is es- 
tablished by Public Law 630 of the 81st 
Congress, where it is provided that all of 
the taxes of incomes earned by Ameri- 
can citizens in Guam, while resident 
there, including stateside Americans, 
both civilian and military, should be 
turned over to the Government of Guam. 
Not just 1 percent, but all of the income 
tax collected from Americans there—and 
Guam is merely an unincorporated 
Territory. 
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TABLE I 


Income tax col- 
lections, fiscal 


year 1954 (in- | 1 percent of 
cluding tax | tax collected 
for old-age 
insurance) 

Aba. oi <c-ecunace $355, 904, 000 $3, 559, 040 
Arizona 153, 119, 000 1, 531, 190 
Arkansas... 8 148, 110, 000 1, 481, 100 
California. 4, 671, 633, 000 46, 716, 330 
Colorado.. 553, 265, 000 5, 532, 650 
1, 168, 589, 000 11, 685, 890 
869, 425, 000 8, 695, 250 
599, 990, 000 5, 990, 900 
581, 573, 000 5, 815, 730 
126, 170, 000 1, 261, 700 
100, 902, 000 1, 009, 020 
4, 926, 633, 000 49, 266, 330 
Indiana 1, 205, 079, 000 12, 050, 790 
Towa 494, 575, 000 4, 945, 750 

x 437, 870, 000 4, 378, 
„ 4, 413, 330 
4, 593, 570 

a3 1, 590, 
Maryland.. 8, 517, 770 
Massachusetts 17, 088, 840 
Michigan.. 48, 571, 460 
Minnesota_ 9, 172, 560 
Mississippi. 1, 293, 360 
Missouri.. 722, 000 14, 727, 220 
Montana 109, 285, 000 1, 092, 850 
Nebraska 320, 620, 000 3, 206, 200 
Nevada 70, 308, 100 703, O80 
New Hampshire 118, 150, 000 1,181, 500 
New Jersey 1, 745, 232, 000 17, 452, 320 
New Mexico 99, 351, 000 993, 510 
New Vork --| 11, 626,091,000 | 116, 260, 910 
North Carolina 673, 436, 000 6, 734, 360 
North Dak = 60, 929, 000 609, 290 
Ohio 4, 147, 301, 000 41,473, 010 
Oklahoma. 504, 416, 000 5, 044, 160 
Oregon 403, 821, 000 4, 038, 210 
Pennsylvania 4, 531, 795, 000 45, 317, 950 
Rhode Island 271, 663, 000 2, 716, 630 
South Carolina. 239, 806, 000 2, 398, 060 
South Dakota 67, 056, 000 670, 560 
Tennessee 463, 856, 000 4, 638, 560 
Texas... 1, 969, 318, 000 19, 693, 180 
Utah... 135, 924, 000 1, 359, 240 
Vermont. 70, 790, 000 707, 900 
Virginia 641, 430, 000 6.414, 300 


Washington.. 


West Virginia 270,198,000 | 2, 701; 980 


Wisconsin. 1, 121, 973, 000 11, 219, 730 
Wyoming.. 51, 764, 000 517, 640 
Alaska 45, 843, 000 458, 430 
District of Columbia.. 707, 455, 000 7, 074, 550 
Puerto Rico. (9, 571, 000) (95, 710) 


58, 578, 533,000 | 585, 785, 330 


Nork.— Because collections for old-age insurance are 
not shown separately in internal revenue reports, actual 
benefits would be somewhat less than shown here when 
adjustment is made for that factor—an average of about 
7.2 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the Military 
Appropriations Committee is in confer- 
ence on the 1957 appropriation bill I 
doubt that I can be present to offer the 
last three sections of this joint resolution 
as a substitute for the present bill. Per- 
haps it may have sufficient appeal to 
some member of the committee to so 
propose this language. 

Mr. Speaker, my suggestion deserves 
favorable consideration by this Congress. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] may 
revise and extend his remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know that I will take all of the 10 min- 
utes, but I did want to call your atten- 
tion to a few points about this bill that 
the House will haye under consideration 
when and if this rule is adopted. 

Let me say in the first place that it 
comes as a surprise, I am sure, to quite a 
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group of the membership that this rule 
is up here today at all for consideration 
when it is recalled that for a year anda 
half this proposal has been in the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and then 
for the past several months has been in 
the Committees on Rules. There seemed 
to be no enthusiasm for this legislation, 
but for some reason, reasons that you 
can deduce for yourself, the resolution 
and the proposed legislation were sud- 
denly revived and the Committee on 
Rules was put in the position where it 
had to report it out. 

I know there is no enthusiasm today 
among the general membership for this 
legislation, and there are a number of 
reasons for that, but time will not per- 
mit me to discuss them. 

First, I want to make clear to my 
southern colleagues, those who have not 
had an opportunity to study this legis- 
lation, just what they might expect. I 
understand that there will be a proposal 
offered in the form of an amendment by 
some Member of the House to provide 
for the denial of any of these funds to 
those schools in my section of the coun- 
try which maintain traditional segrega- 
tion in their public schools. I am not 
too much concerned about that—that 
might be a little surprising to you, too— 
because I do not think it is material 
whether that amendment is adopted or 
not. 

In the first place, that objective can 
be reached and, no doubt, will be reached 
in this or some other administration 
through administrative action. 

If there be any doubt in the minds of 
my colleagues about this, I call your at- 
tention, first, to the fact that the argu- 
ment will be made that the Supreme 
Court has spoken; that segregation is not 
permitted in the public schools of the 
land and, therefore, no Federal funds 
should go to States practicing school 
segregation. Further, I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that only a few weeks 
ago the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
another administrative agency of the 
Government, denied Federal funds by 
administrative action to airports in com- 
munities requiring segregation in the air- 
port facilities. 

However, if the funds are not denied 
administratively, you and I know that 
when the appropriation bill comes up 
making the funds available provided by 
this proposed legislation that a rider in 
the form of an amendment will either 
be placed in the bill in committee or 
will be offered on the floor of the House 
to accomplish the same end. And if 
such an amendment is offered before an 
election—and I call your attention to the 
fact that there will be an election just 
a few weeks after the appropriation bill 
comes to the floor this year—such an 
amendment will in all likelihood be 
adopted. 

Finally, if that hurdle is overcome and 
neither of these things happens, is any- 
one here so naive as to think for one 
moment that those who advocate the 
denial of funds to segregated school sys- 
tems will not resort to the friendly Fed- 
eral courts? How long would the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, with unlimited funds 
and lawyers at its disposal, withhold 
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such action? Finally, is there any doubt 
in the minds of either friends or foes of 
this legislation as to what the present 
nine men who occupy the marble palace 
across the plaza from this Capitol 
would do? 

In this connection, each of you re- 
cently received a copy of a statement 
from the executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the CIO 
telling you in substance just what I have 
said. I quote from the last paragraph 
of that statement: 

For our part, the AFL-CIO pledges that 
if Congress enacts a Federal school-aid pro- 
gram we shall keep an alert watch over its 
administration, If Federal money is allo- 
cated to States or school districts which have 
not complied with the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion, we will support and, if necessary, in- 
itiate legal steps to prevent such misuse of 
the taxpayers’ money. 


To sum it up, what does this mean? 
Is not the conclusion inescapable that 
the States maintaining segregation in 
their public schools are going to be taxed 
to build in other States without receiv- 
ing any of their tax money back from 
the Federal Government to help con- 
struct their own schools? 

Make no mistake about it, the people of 
those States are going to have segregated 
schools as long as they have public 
schools. That is one phase of the mat- 
ter I wanted to discuss. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention to another 
phase of it and this is nothing new from 
me. You have heard me in the well of 
this House for the past several years 
point out to you that the danger to this 
country is not from an armed invasion by 
the Soviet Republic; the danger lies in 
the destruction of the financial setup of 
the country with resultant inflation; 
then the Communists come in through 
the back door and work their will when 
the value of the dollar is destroyed. 
Therefore I make the unchallenged 
statement—and there will be plenty of 
opportunity here to answer it before this 
debate is over—that there is not a State 
in this Union, there is not a county or 
parish in any State of this Union, and I 
doubt if there is a municipality in one of 
those counties or parishes whose finan- 
cial situation is not better than that of 
the Federal Government. Therefore, 
why should the Federal Government go 
into this one field that the people are so 
jealous of, the field of their public educa- 
tion? The most prized and jealously 
guarded institution, the one closest to the 
hearts of the people of this country, is the 
education of the youth, our public school 
system. Your and my people want no 
Federal interference in the conduct of 
their schools. You are tampering with 
an institution which ranks almost in the 
category of religion. Once the gap is let 
down who can foresee to what length the 
strong arm of the Federal Government 
will finally extend into our public school 
system? 

Now I want to call your attention to 
another matter. This morning there 
came to your desk a letter from the 
American Legion. Some of you may not 
have had the opportunity to see it. It 
gives many of the arguments that I would 
like to make and speaks the voice of that 
great patriotic organization, which, too, 
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is jealous of our public school system and 
of maintaining it as such without Federal 
interference. I hope you will have an 
opportunity to read it before the debate is 
over. 


Omitting the first two pages, the docu- 
ment reads as follows: 


At the 37th national convention of the 
American Legion held at Miami, Fla., from 
October 10 to 13, 1955, the matter of the 
relationship of the National Government to 
general public education was reconsidered; 
and the 3,158 accredited delegates to the con- 
vention, representing every State in the 
Union, without a dissenting vote, adopted 
resolution 588, containing the following re- 
statement of principles with respect to pub- 
lic education: 

1. That the State and local governments 
ought to, can, and should assume and take 
care of primary- and secondary-school needs, 

2. That under the Constitution of the 
United States, the full responsibility and au- 
thority (including financing) over the edu- 
cation of our children is reserved to the sev- 
eral States respectively and to the people. 

3. That the States and local communities 
have the capacity to meet the financial re- 
quirements for education. 

4. That the National Government should 
avoid interference, control, or direction in 
educational processes or programs of the re- 
spective States, either directly or indirectly, 
or by grants-in-aid, appropriation, curricu- 
lum, of program control, or by action of any 
agency, branch, or department of the United 
States Government. 

By virtue of this resolution, the national 
commander and officials of the American Le- 
gion were directed and mandated to present 
the position of the American Legion to the 
Congress of the United States and to vigor- 
ously oppose all legislation seeking the de- 
struction of State control over public educa- 
tion or making appropriations of Federal 
funds for the needs of general public edu- 
cation; or which, in any way, violates the 
principles enunciated above. 

Naturally, many Members of Congress and 
many other Americans will ask: “Why should 
this great organization of war veterans, the 
American Legion, concern itself with the 
problems of general public education?” 

The answer to that question is that the 
American Legion has always strongly adhered 
to the philosophy of broad popular educa- 
tion for citizenship. While recognizing, ap- 
plauding and supporting the role, the right 
and necessity for private and religious 
schools in the field of education, the Ameri- 
can Legion vigorously subscribes to the ne- 
cessity of a universal publicly supported 
system of primary and secondary education 
to insure that every American child has the 
opportunity for an adequate education. 

The American Legion believes that popular 
self-government, based upon a federation of 
states, as created by the covenant set forth 
in the Constitution of the United States can- 
not continue to exist unless there is the 
bulwark of a continuing system of locally 
controlled and financed free public educa- 
tion. Not only does proper national defense 
require trained personnel, but the daily op- 
eration of our local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments, our farms, our professions, our 
commerce and industry, and in fact, every 
phase of life today demands that we have 
competent citizens, who are qualified, willing, 
and able to discharge their responsibilities, 

By and large, the State governments and 
the local school districts have compiled a 
remarkable record of achievements in pro- 
viding educational opportunities to the peo- 
ple of this country in the last 50 years. 
Without a doubt, we have in the United 
States today the finest educational facilities 
that the world has ever known. 

Everything in the record of our educational 
accomplishments in this country indicates 
that our national interests in education will 
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be best served and most quickly solved by 
leaving the problem in the hands of local 
administration and control. 

However, the American Legion is aware 
of the fact that despite record-breaking State 
and local expenditures for public education 
in recent years, our Nation is faced with a 
serious immediate shortage of school build- 
ings and teachers. 

We recognize that the sharp rise in birth- 
rate following World War II, heavy popula- 
tion migrations, a backlog of construction in 
the years of depression, war and material 
shortages, and the depletion of teachers and 
educational personnel by attraction of 
higher salaries in other fields of work and a 
decrease in the percentage of new persons 
entering teaching have all combined to create 
a difficult situation. 

Nevertheless, the American Legion is of 
the opinion that sound judgment indicates 
that the only effective solution to our educa- 
tional shortages is prompt and incisive action 
by the States and the local school districts. 

What are the reasons for the policy stand 
of the American Legion? In summary out- 
line they are set forth as follows: 

1. The respective States have the financial 
capacity to meet their educational require- 
ments if they wish to do so. 

2. Federal aid is not the way to get good 
schools; under any moderate program of aid, 
the amount going to individual States would 
not be large enough to count effectively. 
And Federal aid in an amount sufficient to 
mitigate the problem significantly could re- 
sult in such undermining of the State and 
local responsibility as to seriously endanger 
the kind of educational system that has 
served us so well since the founding of our 
country. 

3. If substantial financial support is pro- 
vided to local public schools by the Federal 
Government, local community interest and 
responsibility will diminish. 

4. The wealth of the Nation is to the found 
in the States. In most instances, this wealth 
is as available to the States as to the Na- 
tional Government. Generally speaking, all 
taxes come from the same pocket. Sending 
tax dollars to Washington, which are in- 
tended for local use merely increases over- 
head and administrative costs and adds to 
the size of the Federal bureaucracy. 

5. If a reappraisal of tax values on taxable 
property in the various communities and 
States is conducted in order to equalize tax 
Tesponsibility on all types of property and 
education given its proper recognition in the 
reappraisal, there would be no need for Fed- 
eral aid to general education. 

6. There are serious dangers in creating a 
powerful centralized authority. It could 
lead to attempts at thought control and 
might invite infiltration by the Communist 
conspiracy. 

7. It would seem impossible to have Fed- 
eral aid to general education without the 
minimum of Federal control. Education 
certainly should be left up to the communi- 
ties and the States and not to the Federal 
Government. 

8. Local and State ability and willingness 
to deal with school problems is impaired by 
injecting a third level of government. The 
task of school administration will become 
even more difficult and complicated. Ad- 
ministrative differences with respect to con- 
trols or agreements as to division of funds 
will make for delays and inequities. 

9. If you have Federal aid to education 
and a minmum of Federal control over this 
Federal aid, then there is great danger that 
‘the Federal Government will want to pre- 
scribe the curriculums, textbooks, and other 
instructional materials, All of this should be 
left up to the community and State. 

10. Federal aid whether by grants-in-aid 
or other forms cannot be provided without 
Congress imposing legal and accounting safe- 
guards or formulas or criteria of distribution, 
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Some type of control or supervision whether 
large or small, direct or indirect, is an essen- 
tial ingredient of Federal action. The mere 
fact that Congress could discontinue the 
funds in future appropriations is a potent 
factor in itself. 

11. History indicates that once Federal ap- 
propriations are made for any purpose the 
tendency is for the affected groups to lobby 
for their continuation and enlargement. 

12. Approximately 12 percent of the 
schoolchildren in the United States are edu- 
cated in private or religious schools. The 
exclusion of these schools raises difficult 
problems. Their inclusion would raise even 
more difficult legal questions and policy 
issues. 

13. There are about 62,000 separate public- 
school districts or systems in the United 
States. If the National Government dealt 
directly with these local school organizations, 
it would seriously conflict with State educa- 
tional responsibility and control. If the Na- 
tional Government dealt with only the 
States, it could not achieve the objectives 
sought by Federal grants or funds without 
imposing important and unwanted condi- 
tions. 

14. The general public already feels that 
Federal taxes are too high. There is great 
pressure for reduction of Federal taxes. Cer- 
tainly sound national policy should require 
that serious consideration should be given 
to the balancing of the Federal budget and a 
planned and consistent reduction of the Fed- 
eral debt before the National Government 
embarks upon a new and tremendous pro- 
gram of Federal expenditures for general 
public education in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

15. The usual purpose of Federal grants- 
in-aid is to stimulate State and local activ- 
ities. There is no need for this in the field 
of public education since expenditures by 
States and local governments for education 
are already the largest and most expensive 
of any of their activities. 

16. There is no need for Federal leadership 
in setting minimum educational standards. 
These are already well defined and admin- 
istered. There is a strong desire on all sides 
to avoid Federal control or supervision or the 
imposition of Federal standards or condi- 
tions. There is a widespread feeling that any 
degree of Federal control over education 
would be dangerous. No one has ever enun- 
ciated any practical method of providing 
Federal funds without some scintilla of au- 
thority or administration, 

17. There are other well-defined responsi- 
bilities and activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, such as national defense, the Fost 
Office Department, and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, to name but a few 
which require all of the foreseeable Federal 
funds that are likely to be available. 

18. If Federal aid is predicated on the 
determination of necessity of local school 
districts or systems, who will establish the 
criteria of need and formulas of distribu- 
tion? What agency will determine which 
are needy and who gets what? What weight 
will be given to the relationship between 
those districts which have for years taxed 
themselves to the bone to meet their require- 
ments and those which have the resources 
but do not choose to impose the local taxes? 
What equalization assistance will be required 
of the respective States before the Federal 
Government lends a hand? 

19. Federal funds could place in the hands 
of those in political authority the power to 
transform our whole way of life. The oppor- 
tunity which would be opened up for the 
imposition of requirements as to what would 
be taught is frightening. 

20. The creation of a system of Federal 


` educational assistance, nationwide in scope, 


would destroy the traditional role of the 
State and local governments in the field of 
educational activity and would represent an 
unnecessary and radical expansion of the 
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functions of the National Government be- 
yond anything evisioned by Thomas Jeffer- 
son and the other architects of our Federal 
system. 

21. This is not the kind of governmental 
functions which has to be done by the 
National Government or which it can do 
best. In fact, efficiency, economy, forth- 
rightness, cultural experimentation, oppor- 
tunity for differences of approach and edu- 
cational pioneering and programs will be 
sacrificed if the Congress should embark the 
National Government upon a program of 
Federal aid to education. 

To prevent any confusion or misconcep- 
tions about the extent of the position of 
the American Legion on this subject, it 
should be stated that the policy as set forth 
herein is confined to the matter of across- 
the-board, general Federal financial aid to 
public education in the primary and secon- 
dary schools (first grade through high 
school) and should be strictly construed. 

The American Legion as of this time has 
not taken a position or fixed any legislative 
policy of opposition upon the following 
matters: 

1. Financing by the Federal Government 
in the field of higher education—such as 
assistance to land-grant colleges, agricul- 
tural extension programs, agricultural re- 
search (all being administered and designed 
as agricultural programs), support of ROTC 
and similar training programs, defense re- 
search and veterans’ programs (all being ad- 
ministered and designed as defense or 
veterans’ programs). 

2. Continuation of Federal commodity do- 
nations to school-lunch programs as long 
as these stocks continue to be acquired and 
held as surplus by the National Government 
as part of its agricultural program. (How- 
ever, the American Legion is in favor of the 
elimination of cash grants by the National 
Government, with the assumption by the 
States and local communities for all cash 
financing required—now constituting about 
12 percent of the total cost of the program.) 

3. Existing legislation providing for spe- 
cial and limited grants for school construc- 
tion and operation in critical defense areas 
on a temporary emergency basis in support 
of our national-defense pr 

4. Research, advisory, and clearinghouse 
functions presently performed by the Office 
of Education in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. (However, the 
American Legion’s position is opposed to the 
continuation of existing Federal appropria- 
tions to general aid in the form of cash 
grants to public school vocational education 
programs presently administered by the 
Office of Education.) 


Let me say to you, I claim no corner 
on patriotism or zealousness in protect- 
ing the public-school system, but the 
Founding Fathers recognized it as a re- 
sponsibility and the exclusive responsi- 
bility of the States. Now, once you 
disturb that, once you start to undermine 
that, there is no telling how far it is 
going. The bill should be defeated. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time on this 
pra and I yield back the balance of my 

e. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order the so-called school construction 
aid bill which has been hanging around 
here for something like a couple of years. 
It is a matter of great interest both to 
those who are in favor of it and those 
who oppose it. Therefore, it has been 
brought to the House. I know of no 
opposition to the resoiution which pro- 
vides for 6 hours of general debate. -The 
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resolution should be adopted so that we 
may go into the consideration of this 
highly controversial measure. 

I wanted to talk a little about the 
merits of the bill, if any can be dis- 
covered. Thisisaninnovation. Weare 
starting off on an entirely new road, a 
road that the American people, from the 
founding of the Republic, have said that 
we should never follow. That is to per- 
mit the control of our public education 
to go out of the hands of the local people. 


It is a fundamental principle of our sys- 


tem of government. That is the prin- 
ciple that this bill proposes to depart 
from. 

If anyone thinks, having once launched 
on this path of Federal appropriation 
that we are ever going to depart from it, 
he is very much mistaken, because it 
would be without precedent. Whenever 
we have started on any of these programs 
we have always gone on and increased 
the appropriation from time to time. 

I am in favor of public education. 
Everybody here is in favor of public edu- 
cation. Everybody here is in favor of 
the youth of the Nation. Everybody 
here loves the children and wants to see 
them do well. Everybody here, I ven- 
ture to say, is violently opposed to sin. 

But let us talk about what is between 
the covers of this bill itself. Let us talk 
about the bill. When we considered this 
bill in the Committee on Rules and some 
questions were asked about it, I was so 
shocked at the draftsmanship of the bill 
and at the provisions contained in the 
bill that I came here to the floor of the 
House, at the time of the very first rule 
that I had to call up and asked permis- 
sion to speak out of order. I asked the 
Members of this House—and there were 
a goodly number here Before you are 
called upon to consider this legislation, 
please take this bill of only some 25 
pages, look at it, read it, and see for your- 
selves what is between its covers.” 

I had done so, and I want again to 
ask you before you vote on this meas- 
ure to look at it. Read it yourselves; do 
not take anyone else’s word for it. It is 
supposed to be a bill to help education. 
It is supposed to be a bill to help those 
States that cannot help themselves. 
There is not a State in the Union as 
poor as the Federal Treasury. It is not 
supposed to be a bill to promote labor 
unions. It is not supposed to be a bill 
to promote the employment of a great 
many more Federal employees to set up 
a bureau here to tell you how to run 
this thing. 

What we are aiming to do and what 
I know the membership of this House is 
aiming to do, if they are aiming to do 
anything, is to help education. Now, 
are you helping education by this bill? 
You take a whole lot of “gobbledygook” 
in this first title of it, and you have a lot 
of words in there, and you wind up by 
trying to appropriate $1,600,000,000 pay- 
able in 4 yearly installments to aid the 
States, rich and poor alike. It does not 
make any difference about whether you 
need it or not. If you pass this bill, 
they are going to shovel this money out 
anyway. All the function of the Fed- 
eral Government and the intent of this 
bill is to give the States $400 million a 
year to help them build schools, 
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Will you tell me why we could not 
do that in a few simple words, and say 
so, and not have all of these conditions 
and ramifications and words that no- 
body can understand in it? All you have 
to do is just say, “We are going to give 
each State its proportion according to 
the population and the formula. It is 
a grant of $400 million every year for 
the next 4 years.” Why do you not do 
that? What is the objective of inserting 
all this language, and I will guarantee 
you there is not a man on this floor 
who has not been on that committee 
who can understand it. I challenge 
them, before this debate is over if there 
is anybody who understands the meaning 
of all the language of this bill, I want 
him to get up here and say so before 
this debate is over, and I hope he will 
let me know so I can be here to under- 
stand it myself, because I have tried 
awfully hard, and I thought I understood 
the English language fairly well. 

So title I is doing what they all want 
to do, help education, oppose sin, and 
all those other things. All you have to 
do is appropriate the money and call it 
a day, and save a lot of money in all 
these extra expenses. 

So much for title I. I am going to 
skip title II because the time is short. 
That is only $700 million, and that is 
hardly worth discussing in a body of 
this kind when we are dealing with Fed- 
eral funds, because everybody has for- 
gotten all about the exhaustibility of 
Federal funds. I say everybody has for- 
gotten them. I think there are some 
people back in the country who think 
something about fiscal affairs. But it is 
so easy to get up here and induce Mem- 
bers of Congress to promote these 
schemes for spending this money, which 
somehow or other they have gotten to 
think does not cost anybody anything, 
back down to the States. So in this bill, 
with all this language we have in here, 
we have got it so that these States have 
to come up here to the Commissioner of 
Education, a bureaucrat. They have to 
come with their hats in their hands, 
they have to comply with all the regula- 
tions, they have to grovel before a Fed- 
eral bureaucrat in order to get the money 
back for their States which their 
States have sent up here with the blood 
of taxation year after year in increasing 
amounts. I do not believe that is what 
you fellows mean. I do not think you 
mean you want to do that. So I say, if 
you are going to do this thing, and in 
my judgment it should not be done at 
all, let us do it in a simple way so that I, 
and a few other Members of the Congress 
can understand what we are doing. 

Now, I want to talk to you about title 
III. The gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. BarLEY] and I had some discus- 
sion on that subject last week, and the 
gentleman from West Virginia discussed 
it a few minutes ago. I want to say to 
you in all of the discussions of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia who is ardently, 
sincerely, and honestly for this bill, he 
has been frank and open, and when 


things have gone wrong he has been. 


free to admit it. So, he got up here a 
while ago and he admitted that after his 
committee had struggled with this bill 
for a year and had labored diligently and 
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brought forth this mouse, there were 
four serious errors that he was willing to 
correct, serious errors. Now, I do not 
know how many more errors are in it 
because, as I say, I cannot understand 
all the implications of this language. If 
there were four admitted errors in one 
section of the bill, and four errors that 
ought to be corrected and must be cor- 
rected, then I am going to pose to this 
House this question: Do you not think 
that after all this study, this bill had 
better go back to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and let them study it 
and let them labor a little bit more and 
maybe they will bring forth something 
a little more palatable? 

Let us see about these provisions in 
title III, that I want to talk to you about. 
You have been told that this is a $1,600,- 
000,000 bill. Well, title II is $750,000 
more. Title III provides that if these 
poor, hamstrung, broken-down, bank- 
rupt States cannot sell their bonds, and 
Iam ashamed to see us here in this House 
admitting that our States are poor, ham- 
strung, broken down and no account and 
cannot take care of their own affairs in 
any way, shape, or form even in educa- 
tion, I am ashamed to see this House 
admit that—so finding us in that condi- 
tion, this great paternal Federal Govern- 
ment of ours is going to see that our 
bonds are taken care of. So they are 
going to provide a $6 billion merry-go- 
round here and they obligate the Federal 
Government for one-half the service 
charge of this $6 billion worth of bonds. 
They are going to say that that language 
here does not mean what it says—of 
course, it does not mean what it says. 
But, there are a lot of people still alive 
who think that plain language does mean 
what it says—and I am one of them and I 
hope there are some more of them here. 
So, the Committee on Education and La- 
bor proposes to offer an amendment. 
The gentleman from West Virginia said 
that he is going to offer an amendment 
to strike out that $6 billion. Well, I 
went back and studied that language a 
little bit more and I discovered that if 
you cut out the $6 billion that that would 
just be taking the lid off and then there 
would not be any limit on what it was 
going to cost the Federal Government 
and you would not know what the amount 
was going to be. If you just take the 
lid off, there you go. I do not know 
what it is going to cost. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I will reserve 
some time so that I may yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia because he 
has been fair to me and I want to be fair 
to him. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. This provi- 
sion here authorizes this $6 billion—and 
if they need any money that is not appro- 
priated in order to get it you have an- 
other provision further down whereby 
the Commissioner of Education is au- 
thorized to issue obligations of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. In other words, he can 
issue bonds of the Treasury, or having 
the effect of bonds of the Treasury, to 
get what money he is going to need for 
these purposes, 
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In the back of this conglomeration of 
language, you will find definitions. Un- 
der definitions, there is defined the 
phrase service charge” and service 
charge is defined as enough money to 
take care of the interest and the annual 
amortization, on the principal payment 
of those bonds to the extent of 50 per- 
cent. So that whatever is issued under 
that title III of that $6 billion, you are 
obligating the United States Treasury to 
one-half of the principal and interest. 
In case there is any doubt in anybody's 
mind about what that language means, 
that is taken care of on page 24 in a sub- 
sequent section of the bill. That section 
has some very astute language in it. I 
have tried to find out who wrote that 
language. I could not find anybody on 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
who would confess to having had any- 
thing to do with the writing of that lan- 
guage, and I was finally told it was writ- 
ten down in the Department of Educa- 
tion. They need never have told me 
that, because I knew it before. You 
would know it as soon as you read it. It 
says: 

The Commissioner, in addition to other 
powers conferred by this act, shall have power 
to agree to modifications of agreements. made 
under this title and to pay, compromise, 
waive, or release any right, title, claim, lien, 
or demand, however arising or acquired under 
this title. 


And all of this money is involved in 
this. He can give it all away. Have 
any of you ever voted for a bill that gave 
any official of the Government that much 
power? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Smrry] has 
expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 1 minute. 

That is not all. With that very bold 
language in there, somebody might have 
commenced to fuss about giving all that 
away. That is taken care of in the next 
paragraph: 

Financial transactions of the Commis- 
sioner in making advances pursuant to this 
title, and vouchers approved by the Com- 
missioner in connection with such financial 
transactions, shall be final and conclusive 
upon all officers of the Government. 


If I understand the language, and I 
think I do, those words mean that the 
Congress says for the purpose of this 
title the General Accounting Act is hereby 
repealed. I want to get somebody who 
would be willing to stand up here and 
debate that question. I want to find 
somebody who is going to stand up here 
and say that that language does not, for 
the purpose of this bill, repeal the Gen- 
eral Accounting Act. It says so in so 
many words. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, those are the kind of 
errors that are in this bill. If you think 
it is a bill that you can straighten out 
on the floor of this House, very. well, but 
if you do not, you had better send it back 
to the committee. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 
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Mr. BAILEY. I appreciate the gen- 
erosity of the gentleman from Virginia 
in allowing me to clarify some of the 
questions. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yielded for 
a question. 

Mr. BAILEY. The question I wanted 
to ask was, if you think the objections 
that were raised in the Rules Committee 
some days ago would be answered if the 
committee amendments which were ap- 
proved by the committee, striking out 
that section that you read, which gave 
the Commissioner of Education the au- 
thority to preempt the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s authority, would that clear up the 
matter as to that point? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wanted to ask another 
question. The gentleman raised the 
question about $6 billion, with the impli- 
cation that that was a $6 billion obliga- 
tion on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I think the amendment I pre- 
sented to the Rules Committee and which 
I expect to offer on the floor to limit 
the Government obligation under title 3 
to not to exceed $150 million is plain 
enough. Then it will be not $6 billion 
but not to exceed $150 million. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think that 
would be a decided improvement. I 
think it still does not cure the principle 
involved in this bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I must yield 
first to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MCCONNELL]. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s willingness to yield to me 
but I think it will take more time than 
I have at my disposal unless the gentle- 
man is willing to give more time to me, 
because I am going to start right at the 
beginning where the gentleman started. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Iam sure the 
gentleman will do that if the bill is called 
up. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I will be very glad 
to and I will take it up point by point. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I know the gentle- 
man and I do not see eye to eye on the 
amendment sometimes known as the 
Powell amendment. I would like, how- 
ever, to ask the gentleman whether he 
shares the view of the gentleman from 
Mississippi that the addition of the 
amendment really adds very little to the 
bill. 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. I will go fur- 
ther than that; it does not add any- 
thing to the bill and I think it is utterly 
unnecessary. I think there are many 
other ways that this nefarious purpose 
can be accomplished. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman 
not agree then there could be no harm 
in voting for the amendment on the part 
of those who believe in the principle 
enunciated in it? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Except that 
some people do not like to be affronted. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 
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The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present, 
and make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
ninety Members are present, not a 
quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 327, nays 67, not voting 38, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 82] 
YEAS—327 

Addonizio Dempsey Hull 
Albert Denton Hyde 
Alger Derounſan Jackson 
Allen, Calif. Devereux James 
Andersen, Diggs Jarman 

H. Carl Dingell Jennings 
Andresen, Dixon Johnson, Calif, 

August H. Dodd Johnson, Wis. 
Andrews Dollinger Jones, Ala. 
Arends Dolliver Jones, Mo. 
Ashley Dondero Judd 
Aspinall Donohue Karsten 
Auchincloss Donovan Kean 
Avery Dorn, N. Y. Kearns 
Ayres Doyle Keating 
Bailey Durham Kee 
Baker Edmondson Kelley, Pa. 
Baldwin Elliott Kelly, N. Y. 
Barden Ellsworth Keogh 
Bass, N. H. Engle Kilburn 
Bates Evins Kilday 
Baumhart Fallon Kilgore 
Beamer Fascell King, Calif. 
Becker Feighan King, Pa, 
Belcher Fenton Kirwan 
Bennett, Mich. Fernandez Kluczynski 
Bentley Fino Knox 
Berry Pjare Laird 
Betts Flood Lankford 
Blatnik Fogarty Latham 
Boggs Forand LeCompte 
Boland Ford Lesinski 
Bolling Fountain Lipscomb 
Bolton, Frazier Long 

Frances P Frelinghuysen Lovre 
Bolton, Friedel McCarthy 

Oliver P. Fulton McConnell 
Bosch Gamble McCormack 
Bow Garmatz McCulloch 
Bowler Gathings McDonough 
Boyle Gavin McDowell 
Bray George McGregor 
Brooks, Tex Gordon McIntire 
Brown, Ohio Grant McVey 
Brownson Gray Macdonald 
Broyhill Greene, Oreg. Machrowicz 
Buckley Gregory Mack, III. 
Budge Griffiths Mack, Wash. 

Gross Madden 
Bush Gubser Magnuson 
Byrd Gwinn Mailliard 
Byrne, Pa Hagen Martin 
Byrnes, Wis. Hale Meader 
Canfield Halleck Merrow 
Cannon Hand Metcalf 
Harris Miller, Calif. 

Carrigg Harrison, Nebr. Miller, Md. 
Cederberg Harvey Miller, Nebr. 
Chase Hays, Ark. Miller, N. Y. 
Chelf Hays, Ohio Mills 
Chenoweth Hayworth Minshall 
Chiperfield Healey Mollohan 
Christopher Henderson Morano 
Chudoff Heselton Morrison 
Church Hess Moss 
Clark Hiestand Moulder 
Coon Hill Multer 
Cooper Hinshaw Mumma 
Corbett Hoeven Murray, III. 
Coudert Hoffman, Mich. Murray, Tenn, 
Cretella Holifield Natcher 
Curtis, Mass. Holland Nelson 
Curtis, Mo, Holmes Norblad 
Dague Holt Norrell 
Davidson Holtzman O'Brien, Til. 
Dawson, Ill. Hope O'Brien, N. Y. 
Dawson, Utah Horan O'Hara, III. 
Deane Hosmer O'Konski 
Delaney Huddleston O'Neill 


Allen, II. 
Ashmore 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Brooks, La. 
Brown, Ga. 
Burleson 
Carlyle 
Clevenger 
Cole 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Crumpacker 
Davis, Ga, 
Di 


Cunningham 
Davis, Tenn. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dorn, S. O. 


NAYS—67 


Nicholson 
Paseman 
Pilcher 


Eberharter 
Green, Pa. 
Harden 
Hillings 
Hoffman, Ill, 
Kearney 
Klein 
Knutson 
Krueger 
Lane 

Mason 
Morgan 
O'Hara, Minn, 
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Thomson, Wyo. 
Tollefson 


Westland 
Wharton 
Wickersham 
Widnall 

Wier 

Williams, N. J. 
Williams, N. Y, 


Pillion 
Poage 

Poff 

Preston 
Richards 
Riley 

Rivers 
Robeson, Va. 
Rogers, Tex, 
Rutherford 
Smith, Kans, 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Taber 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van Pelt 
Vinson 
Whitten 
Williams, Miss. 
Winstead 


NOT VOTING—38 


Patman 
Phillips 
Saylor 
Scudder 
Sheehan 
Shelley 
Teague, Tex, 
Thompson, La, 
‘Thornberry 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wolcott 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Anfuso for, with Mr. Bell against. 


Mr. Wigglesworth for, with Mr. Thompson 


of Louisiana against. 
Mr. Klein for, with Mrs. Blitch against. 
Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Mason against. 


Mr. Sheehan for, with Mr. Dorn of South 


Carolina against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Shelley with Mrs. Harden. 


Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Saylor. 


Mr. Barrett with Mr. Hillings. 


Mrs. Knutson with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 
Mr. Morgan with Mr. O'Hara of Minnesota. 


Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Cunningham. 
Mr. Thornberry with Mr. Krueger. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Scudder, 


Mr. Bass of Tennessee with Mr. Davis of 


Wisconsin. 


Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Wolcott. 


Mr, VELDE changed his vote from 


“nay” to “yea.” 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7535) to authorize Fed- 
eral assistance to the States and local 
communities financing an expanded pro- 
gram of school construction so as to 
eliminate the national shortage of class- 
rooms. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 7535, with Mr. WAL- 
TER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BarvENn] will be recognized for 3 hours, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. MCCONNELL] will be recognized for 
3 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

At this time I wish to discuss the bill 
as it is before you. I will not attempt 
to go into detail, because I believe other 
committee members will desire to discuss 
the various titles, some of them in detail. 

I believe the House would be interested 
in a little history of this legislation. I 
do not have to say to the House that I 
have been interested in the subject of 
education for many years. I guess I 
started my education in what was about 
as near the little red schoolhouse as any- 
one in-this Chamber; a little schoolhouse 
in the country, a little one-room school- 
house built by my father on his farm, I 
have been interested from that day to 
this. I served on the education commit- 
tee in the State Legislature of North Car- 
olina, at which time we made a thorough 
and full and complete study of the edu- 
cational system in North Carolina, 

I have been serving on this committee 
for over 20 years in this House. I have 
probably attended more hearings and 
listened to more witnesses on the subject 
of education than any living man. 

When we started consideration of this 
bill my remarks to the committee were 
simply these: That I thought our objec- 
tive was important enough, big enough, 
to require our full time, our best thought, 
and our most careful consideration. My 
own views were a little like those ex- 
pressed by the superintendent of schools 
in North Carolina when one member in- 
quired of him how he could justify call- 
ing for some Federal assistance. His an- 
swer was simple and clear and is known 
to every Member of this House. He sim- 
ply said, “The Federal Government has 
invaded virtually every source of revenue 
of the States, and we are finding our- 
selves in trouble. So I say to you, sir, 
my plea is either leave more money down 
with us to take care of our obligations, 
or divide with us.” That is rather a hard 
answer on which to comment. 

Then I said to this committee, as im- 
portant as this objective it, and as large 
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a field as it will be necessary for us to 
cover, we should keep our eyes on the one 
and all-important objective of building 
these school buildings, and stay out of 
the field of social legislation and labor 
legislation. That admonition, sugges- 
tion, or request did not last long, for the 
labor unions were very quickly more con- 
cerned over the Davis-Bacon law than 
they were on the school bill. Finally, the 
old racial question became so important 
that it almost crowded out the other. 
Finally NEA, who has been so anxious 
about education, focused their attention 
particularly upon the money and not on 
the details and the all-important lan- 
guage of the bill. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes, I yield briefly. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman 
explain to the Congress why he voted for 
Public Law 874, the Bacon-Davis law? 

Mr. BARDEN. I do not have to ex- 
plain my acts to any person in this House. 
They understand me. 

Mr. KEARNS. But you did vote for 
that. 

Mr. BARDEN. Ido not yield any fur- 
ther. I want to be courteous to the gen- 
tleman and I want to be considerate, and 
I would like to be an angel in his pres- 
ence, but it is just a little different situa- 
tion right now. 

Then we were left to grapple with 
many problems. At one time this bill 
was assigned to a subcommittee and the 
subcommittee worked hard. They came 
up with a proposal to the full committee. 
In that bill there are some things with 
which I do not agree. So we started 
as objectively as possible to give it the 
most careful consideration paragraph by 
paragraph and sentence by sentence. 

I do not like the so-called State plan 
but we wrestled and grappled with it. 
We went along and people began to get 
impatient. We started a big building on 
Capitol Hill and nobody gets impatient 
when it takes years to complete, but start 
an all-important piece of legislation af- 
fecting the lives and pocketbooks of 
everybody in America and we soon get 
impatient and ask why something is not 
done; and this I did not agree with in 
my committee and, of course, they all 
know it. 

Suddenly about the time we had read 
12 or 13 pages, the motion was made to 
report the bill out, and it was reported 
out. Since then we have been called 
together to consider some committee 
amendments, which in my opinion, are 
good amendments and should be added 
to this bill. Frankness compels me to 
say to the House, that those amendments 
will correct serious defects. There may 
be others that are needed which will 
develop when we begin to read the bill 
in detail. 

Without consuming too much time, I 
want to brush through the bill. The 
purpose of the bill is stated, then the 
formula under which the funds are to 
be divided among the States. It then 
goes into the State planning, which 
under some circumstances I think might 
be workable were it not applicable to 
the entire school system of America. 
That deals with certain powers, implied 
powers, and so forth, for the Commis- 
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sion, and then it proceeds to provide a 
court review with the idea in mind of 
‘protecting Federal funds. Following 
that, we go into title 2 which deals with 
the purchase of bonds for the Federal 
Government to assist these various 
school districts throughout the Nation. 

The third title deals with an arrange- 
ment whereby it will help the States to 
take care of bonds issued by the States, 

The cost of this bill does not frighten 
me at all. I would say to the people of 
America that $1,500,000,000 is not too 
much to spend for education; but I 
would object to the expenditure of $1 
million wrongfully, because $1 million 
might set a precedent that would be 
dangerous. I would like to see some 
buildings built; I would like to see some 
school] buildings provided; I would like 
to see a revival of interest in the people 
of all America in education, but unfor- 
tunately for some reason, whether it be 
on account of world conditions or 
whether it be one of the prices we paid 
for war, or whatever it may be, some- 
thing has killed off the ardor. I remem- 
ber so well the fights I have been in- 
volved in on this floor in trying to make 
it possible for young men who had the 
ambition to have the opportunity to 
finish their education and to take post- 
graduate work and become experts in 
the field of education, in the field of 
engineering, in the field of medicine, or 
of the sciences. Of course, you know 
the results of those fights. It did not 
work. Now we are crying to the world 
that we are short of doctors, we are 
short of engineers, we are short of ex- 
perts in many fields of the sciences. 
The sad part about that is we are short 
7 them. Little are we doing to correct 
it. 

A draft act does not make doctors, a 
draft act does not make engineers, a 
draft act does not produce chemists. 
There should be a middle ground of 
commonsense with plenty of room for 
us to exercise our good judgment in pro- 
viding the protection that this country 
needs. So I say to you there is no harm 
in being enthusiastic over education. I 
am enthusiastic over it myself. 

Let me say to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
once you touch the educational situation 
in America, you touch the nerve center 
of the American people. First their re- 
action may be quiet but it could become 
violent. 

I have prepared an amendment, and 
I did it with the assistance of some of 
the best minds I could find. I prepared 
it sincerely and honestly because I be- 
lieve this House expects me as chairman 
of the Committee on Education to do 
my best, not up to the point where it 
May cross some selfish desire of mine, 
but you expect me to do my utmost to 
bring the best product to this House, 
the best bill to the floor of the House of 
which I am capable. For that reason I 
thought the bill could be materially im- 
proved and I set about with that desire 
and with that objective in mind. 

My amendment would begin on page 
3 of the bill as it is printed, and be- 
ginning in line 20 strike out about 6 
pages of language that I greatly fear, 
both from the standpoint of precedent 
and from the standpoint of looking at 


the future of education in this country. 
In those 6 pages there is enough discre- 
tionary power, enough direct power, 
enough implied power for a Commission- 
er of Education to foul up the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the question may be 
asked, Why should that trouble anyone? 
This is a school-building program and 
when the building is completed they 
walk out and there it is, and there you 
are with the precedent you have written 
into the law of this land and into the 
statute books. You and I know what 
history will be. 

There are such bonding provisions as 
would provide for lending money, the 
Government buys the bonds and the 
commissioner owns the bonds for that 
school district. They start operating 
the schoo] district on a rental basis, if 
you please, and then there is default in 
the bonds. Who takes over the school 
building and who runs it? To me that 
is of great concern. 

Now, take these various sections be- 
tween page 3 and page 9 and read them. 
You will find statements such as this 
set forth: “Principles for determining 
the priority of projects in the State for 
assistance under this title which will as- 
sure that first priority will be given” 
to this one or that one or the other. 
Who determines that? Nobody under 
the sun but the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. If you get into 
an argument with the Commissioner, to 
whom do you appeal? You appeal to 
the Commissioner. Well, it would not 
be hard to guess what his final decision 
would be in that case, of course. And 
then you go into the courts by a proce- 
dure that is all right, I guess. I will 
not question the legality of it. 

‘Turning now to page 7: 

If any project for which one or more pay- 
ments have been made under this section is 
abandoned, or is not completed within a rea- 
sonable period determined under regulations 
of the Commissioner— 


Well, there is no paragraph in there 
that gives the Commissioner authority to 
write regulations, but there it is in the 
body of the law. 

Now, I do not like to make these kinds 
of statements about a bill that I am 
bringing to the floor, but I want to say 
this in connection with my amendment: 
That at the time it was prepared the 
major portion was liked by an over- 
whelming majority of the committee. 
But at that time I had attached to it a 
provision that would have removed the 
Davis-Bacon Act from the bill. Of 
course, when the committee asked me if 
that was true, I told them “Yes,” and they 
voted down the amendment. Well, I still 
do not like some features of the Davis- 
Bacon Act, to be spending State tax 
money, but I am practical enough to 
know that I doubt very much it could be 
defeated in this House, and at the same 
time I recognize the fact that the rest of 
the amendment was so much more im- 
portant than the Davis-Bacon portion 
that I separated the Davis-Bacon por- 
tion and left the Davis-Bacon Act in the 
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bill as it now is. My amendment does not 
affect the operation of the Davis-Bacon 
Act in one particular in this bill. 

My amendment that takes the place of 
six pages says this: 

The Commissioner shall pay the State al- 
lotment for any fiscal year, or so much there- 
of as the State educational agency requests, 
to the State educational agency upon certifi- 
cation by it that the amount to be paid does 
not exceed one-half of the cost of construct- 
ing the school facilities for which such funds 
are to be expended. Funds paid to a State 
educational agency under this section shall 
be expended solely for construction of school 
facilities in the State, and shall be used to 
pay not more than one-half of the total cost 
of constructing all school facilities in the 
State which are assisted under this title. 


Now, that is to be determined by the 
operation of the formula as it is written 
in the beginning of the bill. What does 
that do? That takes 6 pages of dan- 
gerous and unnecessary authority out of 
a nebulous state, floating around, that 
the Commissioner could use or not use 
and consolidates it and says that when 
it is certified, that the State is entitled 
to this much money and shows that it 
will be spent, that it shall be paid to the 
State agency. And then I provide direct 
jurisdiction to the United States district 
court of the district in which the capital 
of the State is located to handle these 
matters expeditiously and settle any 
argument that may come up, without the 
whole State having to come to Washing- 
ton and crawl around in front of the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PERKINS. I certainly do not 
want to make any comment on the gen- 
tleman’s proposed amendment, but I 
should like to clarify one statement con- 
cerning the plan set out in the first 6 
pages of this bill. I should like to ask 
the chairman if we did not have similar 
plans in the so-called impacted-area 
legislation and also in the vocational- 
educational bills. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say to the gentleman that I was the first 
man to work out the first State plan 
under the vocational training bill. I 
was certainly also concerned in handling 
the impacted school area bill. One was 
a specified, limited area in vocational 
training. The other was to take care of a 
situation created by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, was a Federal problem, and was 
to be handled by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was entirely different. 

Here we have a problem that covers 
all of the 48 States of the Union and in- 
volves our educational system and in- 
volves altogether the public school sys- 
tem of America. There can be no com- 
parison whatever. 

But that just illustrates what I said a 
few minutes ago about writing this kind 
of legislation. Two years from now, 5 
years from now, 10 years from now, it 
will be pointed to as a precedent and 
someone will say, “You gave that much 
authority to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education; why should you not 
do it again and expand it?” 
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No man in America loves the educa- 
tional system of this Nation more than 
I. I am as jealous of its proper place 
and against anyone’s attempting to in- 
terfere with it, as any man who ever 
lived. Iam not basing this on any racial 
prejudice, or any other side issue, politi- 
cal or otherwise. Mr. Chairman, I say 
to you that the thing we are dealing with 
here is big enough, important enough, 
affects our Nation enough so that we can 
throw the rest of those side chips in the 
wastebasket. This will tax the best 
brains in this Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, today we begin a de- 
bate of vital and far-reaching signifi- 
cance to America. Because it concerns 
the welfare of our Nation’s children; be- 
cause it involves questions of funda- 
mentals of government; and because it 
contains the elements of emotional con- 
flict, there is need for sober refiection 
and restraint on the part of the mem- 
bership of this body. 

I do not know a single Member who 
is not sincerely interested in the welfare 
of our children and in the preservation 
of the intrinsic strength of our country. 
We may differ over methods, but not over 
objectives. No amount of differences 
over provisions of a bill could persuade 
me that any Member does not desire 
earnestly to do that which is right as he 
or she sees the right. 

The bill, H. R. 7535, now before us, 
would authorize Federal assistance to 
States and local communities in financ- 
ing a program of construction of school 
facilities to eliminate the national 
shortage of classrooms. 

Federal aid to education has been dis- 
cussed for a number of years. Roughly, 
the subject can be divided into three 
broad categories. 

First, aid to school districts adversely 
affected by the impact of Federal activi- 
ties, principally defense establishments. 

Second, aid for the maintenance and 
operation of schools, principally the ex- 
penses of school operation, textbooks, 
teachers’ salaries, and so forth. 

Third, aid for the construction of 
school facilities. 

Legislation for maintenance and op- 
eration and construction of schools un- 
der category one has been overwhelm- 
ingly approved by Congress. There has 
been sharp controversy over category 
two. Legislation for category three, 
which is somewhat less controversial 
than category two, provides for the con- 
struction of school facilities and is now 
before us. 

During the period from 1930-50, school 
construction lagged very noticeably. 
An economic depression and a low birth 
rate, and labor and material shortages 
due to World War II, caused school con- 
struction deficiencies to accumulate. In 
recent years the deficiencies have been 
accentuated by rapid increases in school 
enroliments—from 25,070,000 in the 
school year 1949-50, to about 30,500,000 
this past fall. The enrollment increase 
is expected to continue to about 37,300,- 
000 pupils in 1959-60. The shifting of 
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the population has aggravated the con- 
ditions in many communities. 

States and local school districts have 
been increasing their efforts to meet the 
classroom shortages. In 1949-50, they 
spent about $1 billion to build 36,000 new 
classrooms. Each year since they have 
been increasing their construction 
efforts; during the past year they have 
been spending about $2} billion to build 
67,000 classrooms. For several years the 
increased construction failed to keep 
pace with the expanding needs, and the 
accumulated deficit continued to in- 
crease. For the past 2 years the con- 
struction rate slightly exceeded each 
year’s new classroom needs, showing 
that some progress has been made in 
reducing the deficit. However, at the 
current increased rate, it would take 
many years before the shortage would 
be eliminated. 

Exact estimates are impossible to ob- 
tain, but the best information available 
indicates these probabilities: 

Over the next 5 years based on popu- 
lation estimates, school enroliment in- 
creases alone will require about 210,000 
classrooms, 

States report about 2,250,000 pupils 
are enrolled in excess of normal capacity 
of public schools now in use. To relieve 
overcrowding, double shift school ses- 
sions, or use of buildings not designed as 
schools, the States estimate an additional 
need of 80,000 classrooms. 

There is need for replacement of ob- 
solete, unsafe and unsuitable facilities. 
Although replacement needs are matters 
of judgment and hence difficult to figure 
precisely, a fair and reasonable estimate 
from available information by the Office 
of Education would fix a goal for re- 
placement of 180,000 classrooms, 

Adding these figures, a reasonable ob- 
jective for classroom construction for 
the next 5 years would be approximately 
470,000. 

Naturally, those favoring larger ap- 
propriations or those opposing this or 
any legislation will contend that the 
figures are too low or too high, but no 
one has been able to sustain by reliable 
figures that no sizable classroom short- 
age exists. 

No one has argued for no action to 
meet the situation. 

No one has favored Federal control of 
education; all proponents and opponents 
of this type of legislation have favored 
State and local control of education, 
which is traditional in America. And 
I most emphatically want it to continue 
that way. Therefore, the methods em- 
ployed to meet the problem must be 
those which will not mean the running 
of our school systems from Washington. 

Differences arise over the question of 
whether any type of assistance can be 
provided by the Federal Government 
without Federal control of our schools. 
In proposing methods of Federal aid for 
construction of school facilities for a 
period of 4 or 5 years to help the State 
and local districts to more rapidly elim- 
inate the shortages of classrooms, it is 
sincerely believed that Federal control 
of the operations of our schools will not 
occur from that kind of assistance. I 
have never been able to understand how 
the Federal Government could control 
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the running of the school systems of 
America after the classrooms have been 
constructed in various school districts. 

The administration has been seriously 
studying the factors involved in the 
problem for the past few years. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s messages on educa- 
tion to Congress at past and present ses- 
sions contained certain recommenda- 
tions. It has been and is now the 
administration’s belief—in which I con- 
cur—that no single approach to the 
problem will suffice. I agree that the 
purpose of the proposed methods should 
be so designed as to stimulate State and 
local action. 

The recommendations of the Presi- 
dent to this session of Congress, which 
are embodied in S. 2905, except for cer- 
tain specific differences which will be 
discussed during the debate, are also 
in H. R. 7535, the bill now before us, 
which was reported out by the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee last year by 
a vote of 21-9. There was an earnest 
effort in the committee to work out a 
compromise bill. 

Both bills provide for a multiple 
rather than a single approach to the 
problem. 

The administration bill, S. 2905, pro- 
poses a 5-year program. It authorizes 
Federal grants to State educational 
agencies of $250 million annually for 5 
years. H. R. 7535 authorizes $400 mil- 
lion annually for 4 years. 

In S. 2905 a different method of Fed- 
eral allotment to the States is provided 
than in H. R. 7535. The administration 
bill would allot the sums appropriated 
to the States on the basis of the school 
age population; the income per person 
of school age; and the effort for school 
purposes of the respective States. 

S. 2905 provides that the Federal pay- 
ments shall be matched on a 50-50 basis 
by the States and local communities for 
1 year—thereafter by the States alone 
for the remaining 4 years of the pro- 
gram. 

Both bills make provisions for hear- 
ings of a State educational agency be- 
fore the Commissioner, and for judicial 
review if any State is dissatisfied with 
the final action of the Commissioner. 

Both bills authorize the Commissioner 
to purchase obligations of local educa- 
tional agencies to assist them in financ- 
ing construction of school facilities, 
where such agencies are unable to obtain 
such financing or reasonable terms from 
other sources. 

Both bills limit the aggregate princi- 
pal amount of obligations to be pur- 
chased to not exceed $750 million. 

Both bills limit the aggregate princi- 
pal amount of obligations to be pur- 
chased in any fiscal year in any single 
State to not exceed 15 percent of the 
aggregate principal amount of obliga- 
tions purchased during the fiscal year. 

Both bills provide that the obligations 
purchased may be either general or spe- 
cial obligations; shall be purchased at 
par or face value; shall be repaid within 
a period of 30 years or less and shall bear 
interest at a rate equal to the quarterly 
rate specified by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as applicable to the calendar 
quarter during which obligations are 
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purchased by the Commissioner plus 
three-eighths of 1 percent. 

The quarterly rate applicable to each 
calendar quarter shall be determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury by esti- 
mating the average yield to maturity on 
the basis of daily closing market bid 
quotations of prices during the month 
preceding such calendar quarter, on all 
outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States having a maturity 
date of 15 or more years from the first 
day of such month, and adjusted to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 percent. 

Obligations purchased must be accom- 
panied by a certification that the local 
educational agency issuing them was un- 
able to obtain the necessary funds by a 
public offering upon reasonable terms. 
That there is an opinion by a qualified 
attorney that the obligations were legally 
issued and are binding on the local edu- 
cational agency. That the school facili- 
ties to be constructed with the proceeds 
of the sale of the obligations are needed 
and are in compliance with applicable 
State construction laws and standards. 
Also any additional information as may 
be necessary to make a reasonable show- 
ing that the local educational agency is 
financially able to pay them as they be- 
come due. 

The Commissioner may sell or ex- 
change any obligations purchased by 
him at public or private sale upon such 
terms and at such prices as he may fix. 
Also, he may consent to a modification 
of any term of an obligation purchased 
by him, or any agreement entered into 
by him under this title where necessary 
to protect the financial interest of the 
United States. 

An annual report of his activities un- 
der this title is required, 

Both bills authorize the Commissioner 
to enter into agreements with State 
school-financing agencies to make ad- 
vances to a basic reserve fund estab- 
lished by such agencies to help assure 
payment of obligations issued by them 
to finance the construction of school 
facilities for rental use and ultimate 
ownership by local educational agencies. 

Briefiy, a State would establish a State 
school financing agency. That agency 
would sell its obligation to obtain funds. 
With those funds school facilities would 
be constructed. Then a local school dis- 
trict would use the school on a rental 
basis, paying an amount sufficient to 
take care of principal and interest and 
certain other charges. At the end of a 
specified period of time the school fa- 
cilities would be paid for and could be 
turned over to the school district. 

The agreement with the Commissioner 
would provide that the State school 
financing agency shall establish and 
maintain a basic reserve fund and a 
supplemental reserve fund for each issue 
of obligations. Into the basic reserve 
fund the State would deposit an amount 
eaual to one-half the maximum annual 
debt service, to be known as the State 
account. The annual debt service means 
the aggregate amount required to pay 
the interest and principal of each issue 
becoming due in each successive 12- 
month period. 

The Commission shall also advance for 
deposit into the basic reserve fund for 
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each issue an amount equal to one-half 
the maximum annual debt service and 
that will be known as the Federal ac- 
count. 

Into the supplemental reserve fund 
established by the State school financ- 
ing agency would be deposited the rental 
payments of the local school district, 
which would be sufficient to pay, first, 
the annual debt service; second, an 
amount equal to one-fourth of 1 percent 
of the original principal amount of the 
issue of obligations to repay the Federal 
and State advances to the basic reserve 
fund and any subsequent advances if 
required by a default in rental pay- 
ments; third, the cost of maintenance, 
repairs, replacements, and insurance of 
the school facilities; and fourth, other 
expenses of the school financing agency 
in respect to the financing of such fa- 
cilities. 

Federal advances may be made with 
respect to obligations issued by State 
school-financing agencies to an aggre- 
gate principal amount not to exceed $6 
billion. 

S. 2905 proposes a total of $20 million 
Federal funds as grants to States to 
assist them in meeting administration 
expenses in the development of State 
programs to increase school construction. 

The allotment shall be made to each 
State on the basis of its school-age popu- 
lation in relation to the total school-age 
population of all the States. 

From the State’s allotment the Federal 
Government shall pay 50 percent of the 
State’s administrative expenses in the 
development of a program to promote 
greater efficiency in planning or financ- 
ing school construction to eliminate re- 
strictive debt or tax limits and to achieve 
a more efficient organization of school 
districts in the State. 

This represents a stimulus by the Fed- 
eral Government to a greater effort by 
the States and local areas to construct 
more schools in the future. 

H. R. 7535 contains no such provisions. 

It should be evident at this stage of 
the discussion that the differences be- 
tween H. R. 7535 and the administration 
proposal, S. 2905, are not numerous. 

Summarized briefly they are as 
follows: 

H. R. 7535 proposes Federal grants to 
States for school construction of $400 
million annually for 4 years, or a total 
of $1,600,000,000. 

S. 2905 proposes Federal grants to 
States of $250 million annually for 5 
years, or a total of $1,250,000,000. 

H. R. 7535 would allot Federal funds 
to States on the basis of the school-age 
population alone. 

S. 2905 would allot Federal funds to 
States on the basis of the school-age 
population; the average income per child 
of school age; and the school effort of a 
State to take care of its needs. 

H. R. 7535 provides for State and local 
matching of Federal funds for 4 years. 

S. 2905 provides for State and local 
matching of Federal funds for 1 year, 
and State matching along for 4 years. 

If there is State and local matching 
the result would be that Federal funds 
would go to the local school districts 
financially able to provide matching 
funds, thereby passing many needy dis- 
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tricts not able to provide the necessary 
funds. It should be a Federal-State re- 
nae a Federal-local relation- 
ship. 

S. 2905 provides under title 4, Fed- 
eral grants to States totaling $20 mil- 
lion to encourage and assist them in 
developing programs to build more 
school facilities by better planning, more 
efficient organization of school districts 
and by the elimination of restrictive debt 
and tax limits. 

Federal funds are to be allotted to all 
States on the basis of their school-age 
population. 

The funds allotted shall be used to 
pay 50 percent of the administrative ex- 
penses of developing such programs. 

H. R. 7535 contains no provisions for 
Federal funds for such purposes. 

I favor a bill for Federal aid of a tem- 
porary nature to eliminate more rapidly 
the present shortages of school facilities 
in various areas of the United States. 

As I stated at the beginning, and be- 
cause it is a true statement, I will re- 
peat it. I do not know a single Mem- 
ber who is not sincerely interested in 
the welfare of our children. Education 
by better fitting them for a useful life 
is a necessary contributing factor to the 
welfare of our youth. The Nation's pres- 
ent and future need for trained man- 
power is widely recognized. Shortages 
exist in virtually all professional and 
technical fields. The development of 
trained manpower and the overcoming 
of those shortages can only be done by 
making our educational systems more ef- 
fective. 

No one will contend that adequate 
school facilities are not indispensable to 
an effective educational system. No one 
has been able to show by reliable figures 
that no classroom shortages exist. No 
one has advocated doing nothing to cor- 
rect the condition. And no one advo- 
cates the running of our school system 
from Washington. 

The bill before us today seeks to pro- 
vide adequate school facilities, and in 
such a way that danger of Federal con- 
trol in the operation of our schools is 
avoided. Rather it seeks to stimulate 
State and local action. 

It is a temporary measure, designedly 
of short duration and for the sole pur- 
pose of reducing rapidly the deficiencies 
in school facilities; deficiencies which ac- 
cumulated principally because of na- 
tional and international situations, and 
not from State and local inaction alone. 

I earnestly ask your support. of this 
legislative effort for a very worthy ob- 
jective. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman refers to 
the shortage of classrooms and I find 
the title of this bill refers to eliminating 
the national shortage of classrooms, 
but as far as I can see throughout 
the bill they refer to the construction of 
school facilities. Now a gymnasium is 
an ordinary school facility in many parts 
of my State. Some schools have swim- 
ming pools and playing fields. I wonder 
if this is a classroom bill, why it does 
not say so and provide for classrooms 
instead of school facilities. 
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Mr. McCONNELL. The main purpose 
of the bill is to eliminate the shortage 
of classrooms. The term “facilities” is 
defined on page 27: 

The term “school facilities,” except as 
otherwise provided in this paragraph, means 
classrooms and related facilities (including 
initial equipment, machinery, and utilities 
necessary or appropriate for school purposes), 
for education which is provided as elemen- 
tary or secondary education, in the appli- 
cable State. 


Classroom facilities is a little more in- 
clusive term than just classrooms. We 
not only mean to provide for assistance 
to the States in providing classrooms, but 
also the various facilities in connection 
with classrooms such as light fixtures 
and facilities that would be used in a 
classroom, and so on. It is not just lim- 
ited to the actual space known as a 
classroom. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Would the gentleman 
continue reading to show what it does 
not include? That follows the language 
which the gentleman just read. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Yes, I will read it 
from the beginning and go all the way 
through: 

The term “school facilities,” except as 
otherwise provided in this paragraph, means 
classrooms and related facilities (including 
initial equipment, machinery, and utilities 
necessary or appropriate for school purposes), 
for education which is provided as elemen- 
tary or secondary education, in the appli- 
cable State, at public expense and under 
public supervision and direction; and in- 
terests in land (including site, grading, and 
improvement) on which such facilities are 
constructed. Such term does not include 
athletic stadia, or other structures or facili- 
ties, intended primarily for events, such as 
athletic exhibitions, contests, or games, for 
which admission is to be charged to the 
general public. For purposes of title I, such 
term does not include interests in land, off- 
site improvements, or structures or facilities 
designed to be used exclusively for special 
activities, such as sey a dee ata audito- 
riums and gymnasi 


Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman, 
as I understood him, made the state- 
ment that this bill referred purely and 
simply to school construction. The gen- 
tleman could not see how that had any- 
thing to do with the running of the 
schools. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Would the gen- 
tleman say that after we constructed 
these schools and built the schools, then 
the next step is for the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate funds for 
the running of those schools, and then 
the question is before us again. 

Mr. McCONNELL. No, I do not say 
that is the next step at all. I have heard 
statements made in this body that if we 
do this or that it is a precedent. It is 
not necessarily a precedent. Each Con- 
gress will have to determine for itself 
whether it will agree to embark on a 
new adventure, broaden this one, or 
even do away with some of the programs 
we have started. I was quite interested 
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in some of the statements made earlier 
by some speakers during the debate on 
the adoption of the rule. There seemed 
to be a feeling at that time that the 
Federal Government should not be in 
these educational activities. I wondered 
if some of them had forgotten some of 
the programs the Federal Government 
is engaged in, in connection with Federal 
aid to education. I was quite interested 
when a man handed me a book yester- 
day and he said, “I do not know whether 
you know how many activities the Fed- 
eral Government is engaged in with re- 
spect to educational matters.” 

The State College of Washington had 
a compilation made of the laws and pro- 
posals relating to Federal aid to educa- 
tion. It contains 425 pages. Here it is. 
You can see how large a volume it is. 
These activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment occurred prior to any consideration 
of the present bill. These are the activi- 
ties in connection with Federal aid to 
education. Talk about setting a prece- 
dent. The precedent has been set long 
ago. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Is it not also 
true that under Public Law 874 we pro- 
vide money for maintenance and opera- 
tion of federally impacted schools and 
that the Federal Government deals di- 
rectly with school districts in determin- 
ing the allotment for maintenance and 
operation? 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is right. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Whereas, 
under this bill, the Federal Government 
is dealing exclusively with the States? 

Mr. McCONNELL. With the exception 
of one title. That is the bond-purchase 
section. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The analogy 
I was making between two grant pro- 
grams, where one of them is dealing di- 
rectly with a school district, this one is 
a grant program dealing with a State 
agency, which is a go-between. 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is right. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I gladly yield to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. If the gentleman re- 
turns to the criterion set up in the defi- 
nition, would he be able to state that the 
term equipment“ does not include 
schoolbooks? 

Mr. McCONNELL. It does not include 
schoolbooks. Textbooks will not be pro- 
vided under this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr.HAND. The gentleman has men- 
tioned that in 1 year the States and 
localities built 67,000 classrooms at a cost 
of $2% billion. The gentleman then 


made reference to the fact that within - 


the next 5 years we ought to be able, 
in order to bring up the deficiency which 
exists, to build some 470,000 classrooms, 
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if I remember what the gentleman said. 
In view of the obvious billions that any 
such construction program as that would 
cost does the gentleman care to comment 
on the significance of the Federal as- 
sistance here involved, $400 million a 
year? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I think it would be 
well on the part of all Members to under- 
stand the purpose of this Federal assist- 
ance bill. It is not alone in the amount 
of grants involved; the amount involved 
is not a large one, as shown in the anal- 
ysis of the bill, but it is hoped by the 
entire provisions of this bill to stimu- 
late a much larger State and local action. 

Mr. HAND. I understand that; the 
Commissioner of Education has men- 
tioned that before my committee. I 
want to illustrate to the gentleman what 
Imean. The State of New Jersey under 
this bill would get something like $11 
million a year for the 3 years of the 
program. They would, of course, pay 
much more than that into the Federal 
Treasury in taxes. 

Mr. McCONNELL. The gentleman is 
speaking of the grants program. 

Mr. HAND. I am speaking of the 
grants program. In the very small 


‘community in which I personally live, 


having some seven thousand or eight 


‘thousand people, we are considering the 


building of an addition to the school 
facilities which will cost us $1,300,000. 
Does not that make the Federal school 
construction program seem rather in- 
significant and inadequate? 

Mr. McCONNELL. It is not a large 
program. 

Mr. HAND. The gentleman’s feeling 
is that it is to encourage State and local 
programs rather than supplant them. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I consider it one 
of the best programs to stimulate action 
to meet classroom shortages that I have 
seen since I have been in Congress. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. How many classrooms 
would $400 million a year build? Does 
the gentleman have the figures avail- 
able? This is along the lines of the 
questions just asked by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HAND]. 

Mr. McCONNELL. No; I do not have 
such figures available. It would be a 
little difficult to get. 

Mr. JUDD. I mean, for instance, if 
the States have been building about 
67,000 classrooms a year it ought to be 
possible to find out what their total ex- 


penditures in a year for that purpose 


were, and simple division would show 
how much each classroom cost, on the 
average. We could then divide that 
figure into 400 million and find out about 
how many classrooms a year the money 
in this bill would build. It would seem 
to me very important to get an idea of 
the cost per classroom. I would just like 
to get an idea of how far this program 
will go in meeting the needs. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. It has been the experi- 
ence of the office of the Commissioner 
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of Education that the average cost is 
approximately $32,000 per classroom. 
Mr. JUDD. $32,000 per classroom? 
Mr. PERKINS. Yes, it varies in differ- 
ent sections of the country. 
Nr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 
Mr. BARDEN. I ask for this time only 


to try to clear this matter up. I do not 


think the gentleman from Kentucky in- 
tended to say $32,000 per classroom, 

Mr. PERKINS. That is what I in- 
tended to say, Mr. Chairman. That is 
the average cost according to the office 
of the Commissioner of Education under 
H. R. 815. 

Mr. BARDEN. Per classroom? 

Mr. PERKINS. Per classroom. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that is rather close to it. 

Mr. JUDD. According to that, this 
$400 million a year would provide for 
only about 13,000 classrooms. I am not 
sure of my arithmetic, but it seems to me 
it would be about 13,000 a year, yet the 
States are building 67,000 a year already. 

Mr. McCONNELL. May I say this to 
the gentleman once again, the philos- 
ophy of this whole approach 

Mr. JUDD. I understand that philos- 
ophy and I have no criticism of it. I 
am merely trying to find out how far 
this $400 million a year in grants 
would go. 

Mr. McCONNELL. We are assuming 
that most districts can take care of their 
needs, but there are certain districts 
whose financial resources are so meager 
that they cannot meet their problems, 
and it seems to me there is the place 
where help is needed to build classrooms, 

The real spending, I may say to the 
gentlemen from Minnesota, will occur 
under those provisions providing for the 
issuance of bonds. There is where the 
real expansion and the building of class- 
rooms will take place. also in the setting 
up of school authority finance agencies 
in the States. 

Mr, JUDD. Does the gentleman feel 
that once this bill is passed the school 
districts that are in the process of plan- 
ning and selling bonds to build their own 
school facilities may perhaps be discour- 
aged from doing so? May they not say, 
“Let us wait to see if we cannot get 
something out of the $400 million from 
Washington”? Does the gentleman feel 
it might operate in that way? 

Mr. McCONNELL. There may be some 
operation of that kind, but the program 
is not that big to risk delay. 

Mr. JUDD. Of course, it cannot go 
far; but is not every school district likely 
to say, “I hope we can get some of that 
money. Let us try that first’? Might 
we thereby delay the building of class- 
rooms instead of speeding up the build- 
ing of classrooms? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I am planning to 
offer an amendment which will take into 
consideration the financial income and 
the school-age population of the States, 
and also the efforts they are putting 
forth to meet their own educational 
needs. All of those things are a re- 
straining factor to those districts which 
are seeking to coast in any way. I am 
not ready now to say that the character, 
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the temper, and the type of our school 
communities and educational officials in 
America are such that they will not at- 
tempt to make an earnest effort to meet 


-their own school needs. 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. So that the commit- 
tee may not get any erroneous informa- 
tion, I would like to give the gentleman 
the cost per classroom figure we are 
spending in the State of Georgia as of 
February 14, 1956. Certainly it would 
be absurd, in my opinion, to think one 
classroom would cost $32,000. Under 
date of February 15, 1956, the State su- 
perintendent of schools of Georgia, M. D. 
Collins, in a letter stated: 

Current costs per classroom average around 
$13,000. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would like 
to clarify again a point which the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Hann] raised 
in connection with our needs in New 
Jersey. The gentleman pointed out that 
approximately $11 million would be 
available under the formula of the Kel- 
ley bill. If the formula which the gentle- 
man suggests he is going to offer as an 
amendment should be accepted by the 
House, New Jersey would get even less 
than the $11 million that he has just 
discussed. I think that points it up and 
I think the overall figure of how many 
classrooms $400 million would build 
points up the danger of overemphasiz- 
ing the importance of Federal grants. 
As the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has already stated, Federal cooperation 
with States and local communities is 
primarily to stimulate further action at 
those levels. The assistance which is 
provided in the form of grants is inevit- 
able no matter how much we try to pro- 
vide a small portion of the total that will 
be needed over a 5-year period to clear 
up a backlog of 500,000 classrooms by 
the year 1960. Is that not true? 

Mr. McCONNELL. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Further clarifying the 
point made by the gentleman from 
Minnesota and referred to by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] I 
think the $32,000 figure includes auxil- 
iary facilities, no doubt, and I believe 
the records will disclose that the class- 
rooms south of us in Arlington cost more 
than $35,000 on the average. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the pur- 
pose and the proposed method should be 
so designed as to stimulate State and lo- 
cal action. We have just brought that 
out in our discussion. The recommen- 
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dations of the President to this session 
of Congress which are embodied in Sen- 
ate bill 2905, except for certain specific 
differences which will be discussed dur- 
ing the debate, are also in H. R. 7535, the 
bill now before us, which was reported 
out of the Committee on Education and 
Labor last year by a vote of 21 to 9. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to my 
chairman. 

Mr. BARDEN. During my remarks I 
made reference to the fact that in title 
II the Commissioner buys bonds from the 
local school districts. I believe that is 
provided for, is it not? 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is correct. 

Mr. BARDEN. The subject I made 
mention of was, assuming that the local 
school district issues bonds and the Com- 
missioner buys them and they construct 
the school building, what happens in case 
of default of those bonds? Does the 
commissioner take over; or what is the 
next step? 

Mr. McCONNELL. The Commissioner 
has first the obligation to discuss the 
situation with the officials of the local 
school district, to find out what they can 
do, if anything, in the matter of their 
default. In other words, do they have a 
proposal to offer to the commissioner in 
connection with the payment on the 
bonds? Could they handle the payment 
on the bonds if there were a moratorium 
for l year? Could they call for a reduc- 
tion of the amount of principal? Would 
he consider that? ‘The local school dis- 
trict would discuss those matters with 
him. My understanding is that he would 
take the matter up with the Attorney 
General of the United States to deter- 
mine what legal action would be taken 
from then on to protect the interests of 
the United States and to obtain as much 
of the money as possible for the Treasury. 

Mr. BARDEN. Is that one of the 
instances where the Commissioner would 
have the authority to waive, adjust, set- 
tle, or give back, so to speak, the amount 
owing to the Government by virtue of 
that obligation? 

Mr. McCONNELL. You are running 
into two questions here. One of them 
is, Should he have such authority and to 
what extent? We are trying to deal 
with that, I understand by some amend- 
ment to that section. I think the gen- 
tleman has spoken of it. If that section 
is thrown out, and I believe the commit- 
tee has worked on such an amendment— 
to strike out that provision—you have 
the problem of who is to be responsible 
to the individual holder of the bonds or 


‘the bankers who might purchase them. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

These bonds will be resold as a re- 
volving fund by the Commissioner. In 
other words, it is not his intention or 
obligation to keep holding these bonds. 
If he can sell them in the bond market 
or privately he then does that and the 
proceeds go back into this revolving 
fund. If he does sell those bonds he has 
to give some assurance to the people 
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who are buying them that he is obligat- 
ing the United States in certain respects 
as to the payment or performance of 
certain obligations, that the United 
States will do whatever they say they will 
do. Somebody has to speak authorita- 
tively for the United States. The Com- 
missioner of Education, carrying on the 
negotiations, would probably be the 
logical one to do that, subject to any 
litigation over possible fraud or irregu- 
larities to protect the interests of the 
Government. 

Mr. BARDEN. As I understand it, 
there would be no question about the 
Commissioner’s authority to buy the 
bonds. I assume if some bank bought 
them from the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion the Commissioner of Education 
would be required to protect that banking 
institution on those bonds, which would 
in effect be a Government obligation. I 
understand it up to that point, but now 
we will say the school district did not get 
the returns from taxation or any other 
source that would take care of it, and 
they overestimated the possible yield. 
Then there is a default on those bonds. 
Then you start back down the road. The 
bank calls on the Commissioner, he pays 
the bank, and the Commissioner has the 
bonds. Now, what does he do with the 
obligation? Does he by mandamus or 
otherwise force the school district, or 
does he take over, or does he operate the 
building? Where is it left then? 

Mr. McCONNELL. The gentleman 
knows, of course, that I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. BARDEN. I have ceased to claim 
that I am, since they have mixed it up, 
but I used to be one. 

Mr. McCONNELL.. My understanding 
would be that if the Commissioner was 
the holder of the bonds and not some 
bank or other purchaser he would dis- 
cuss the matter with the local school 
district authorities and find out what the 
situation is. He would then have to de- 
termine in his mind whether he should 
agree to certain changes in the original 
agreement as to the purchase of the 
bonds. That would be my understand- 
ing of it. All of this, however, is subject 
to the overall general scrutiny of the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
In other words, I think there are certain 
things he could not do of a nature which 
would cause us loss by negligence or any 
type of illegal or fraudulent action. I 
am sure the Attorney General would 
have authority over his actions if they 
involved the standing of the United 
States. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAND. I dislike tọ trespass 
again on the gentleman’s time. How- 
ever, section 201, which is the general 
title we are talking about now, provides 
that the Commissioner—the Federal 
Commissioner, of course—may purchase 
obligations of local educational agencies, 
as provided in this title, to assist such 
agencies, and so forth. Can the gentle- 
man give me his thinking as to why the 
purchase of those bonds should not be 
made for the local school districts by 
the respective States, most of which 
have superior credit and superior finan- 
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cial resources to the United States? 
State bonds, for example, sell at a 
cheaper rate of interest and at a higher 
premium than Federal bonds do. Why 
do they not finance these school dis- 
tricts? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I wish they 
would. That is the answer: I wish they 
would. 

Mr. HAND. They will not if we do. 
Is not that the further answer? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I would say they 
should supplement it if there are no 
State statutory or constitutional restric- 
tions. This is a big problem for Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies, I believe, 
to work out to correct these deficiencies 
in classrooms. They should use what- 
ever method they can, jointly or sep- 
arately. That is quite in line with the 
overall theory of this pending legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to 
discuss in detail the bill H. R. 7535 be- 
cause there are many members of the 
Committee who are very familiar with 
the financial and legal aspects of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 7535, a bill to 
authorize Federal assistance to the 
States and local communities in financ- 
ing an expanded program of school con- 
struction so as to eliminate the national 
shortage of classrooms, is the result of 
long and intensive study by the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Education 
and Labor. The shortage of classrooms 
in our Nation began to develop during 
the depression years, when, because of 
poverty, school construction was cur- 
tailed. The shortage grew rapidly dur- 
ing the war years, when because of lack 
of materials the building of schools vir- 
tually ceased. But, as always during 
war, the birth rate increased rapidly so 
that by the end of the war practically 
every community in the Nation was 
faced with a serious classroom shortage 
and the vexing, complicated problem of 
how to finance the building of needed 
schools. Many, many school districts 
throughout the country needed build- 
ings; they needed equipment and text- 
books; they needed more teachers, and 
they watched their children go to packed 
and jammed classrooms, sometimes in 
obsolete and unsafe buildings, sometimes 
on a part-time basis, and in many cases 
not at all because there was simply not 
enough classrooms even of a makeshift 
nature. And, as they pondered the prob- 
lem, bonded themselves to the limit, and 
built what schools they could, the prob- 
lem continued to grow. 

The interest and concern on the part 
of Congress was refiected in the enact- 
ment of Public Law 815 in the 81st 
Congress which was designed to assist 
school districts to meet their classroom 
shortage problem insofar as that prob- 
lem was aggravated by Federal activi- 
ties. During the 82d Congress a sub- 
committee gave further study to the 
problem and recommended that the 
Federal Government take appropriate 
steps to assist local school districts in 
financing needed school construction. 
In the 83d Congress another subcom- 
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mittee held extensive hearings in an ef- 
fort to determine the existing need for 
additional classrooms. In its report 
dated December 2, 1954, that subcom- 
mittee unanimously recommended that 
legislation be enacted providing for Fed- 
eral payments to enable States and local 
communities to expand their school con- 
struction program. That subcommit- 
tee estimated that it would cost from 
10 to 12 billion dollars to provide ade- 
quate classrooms for children then en- 
rolled in schools and that the hearings 
held by the subcommittee had demon- 
strated that the national interest re- 
quired that the Federal Government 
join with State and local governments 
in solving the pressing problem of build- 
ing needed schools. 

The President sent a message to Con- 
gress on February 8, 1955, in which he 
pointed out the current problem with 
respect to the classroom shortage ex- 
isting in our country and recommended 
that the Congress enact legislation au- 
thorizing the Federal Government to as- 
sist in the financing of school construc- 
tion in several ways, without interfer- 
ence in the responsibility of State and 
local school systems. At the beginning 
of the first session of this Congress, a 
large number of bills were introduced by 
Members of Congress and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
Some encompassed the recommendations 
of the President. Others provided for a 
wide variety of methods by which the 
Federal Government would assist in 
school construction. Most of the bills 
provided for a grant-in-aid program and 
contained a variety of formulas for 
matching State and local funds. 

The Committee on Education and La- 
bor decided that emergency school-con- 
struction legislation was the most im- 
portant issue before it and therefore the 
full committee commenced hearings on 
the subject March 1, 1955. Although 
some conflicting testimony was pre- 
sented to the committee regarding the 
extent of the classroom shortage and 
the ability of States and local commu- 
nities to meet the shortage without Fed- 
eral assistance, there was general agree- 
ment that a serious classroom shortage 
did exist in practically every State in the 
Nation. Although it is probably impos- 
sible to obtain an accurate figure re- 
garding the number of classrooms needed 
throughout the Nation, the committee 
believes that the estimates made by the 
United States Office of Education are as 
accurate as any that are possible to ob- 
tain. The Office of Education estimated 
that at the beginning of 1954 there was 
a classroom deficit of more than 300,000 
and that, if no additional rooms were 
built, this deficit would increase at the 
rate of 50,000 classrooms annually be- 
cause of increased enrollments, and 
8,000 classrooms a year because of ob- 
solescence. However, they estimated 
that 50,000 classrooms were built in 1952 
53, 55,000 in 1953-54, and during 1954-55, 
60,000 classrooms would be built. This 
rate of construction has more than kept 
pace with mounting enrollment but it has 
only slightly reduced the total classroom 
deficit. As a consequence, millions of 
children still attend schools which are 
unsafe or which permit learning only 
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part time or under conditions of serious 
overcrowding. 

After hearing 49 witnesses over a 
period of 27 days, the chairman ap- 
pointed a subcommittee consisting of 9 
members and charged them with the re- 
sponsibility for writing a bill to be con- 
sidered by the full committee when com- 
pleted. The subcommittee, of which I 
had the honor of being chairman, con- 
sisted of the following members, Hon. 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY; Hon. CARL ELLI- 
OTT; Hon. PHIL M. LANDRUM; Hon. FRANK 
THOMPSON, JR.; Hon. SAMUEL K. McCon- 
NELL, JR.; Hon. RaLPH W. Gwinn; Hon. 
CARROLL D. KEARNS ; Hon, PETER FRELING- 
HUYSEN, JR. On July 1, 1955, the sub- 
committee reported a bill to be consid- 
ered by the full committee. After 9 days 
of consideration by the full committee in 
executive session, H. R. 7535 was reported 
by the full committee. 

The primary objective of the com- 
mittee during all of its sessions was to 
provide a method whereby the Federal 
Government could join with the States in 
meeting the classroom shortage problem, 
and at the same time insure against any 
Federal control or interference in the 
operation of schools and school systems. 
The committee was unanimous in its 
belief that any legislation on this sub- 
ject should carry with it the least possible 
amount of Federal control. The same 
position was voiced by every witness ap- 
pearing before the committee during the 
hearings. The majority of the commit- 
tee believes that H. R. 7535 meets these 
objectives. 

Local school districts, of which there 
are 63,000 in the country, have several 
ways in which they finance new school 
construction. A few of them are able 
to build schools out of current funds. 
A few get loans from the States to 
supplement local funds. Some rent 
schools from State school-construction 
authorities, but most districts must bor- 
row funds by voting bond issues. They 
operate under widely varying laws which 
in many cases make it difficult to finance 
school construction. There are debt 
limits, constitutional in 26 States and 
statutory in 21, beyond which a district 
cannot issue bonds. There are tax 
limits in 16 States. These common dif- 
ficulties are often aggravated by under- 
assessment of property, and school dis- 
trict size. In some cities the children 
attend schools in areas of low assessed 
valuations and adjacent industrial areas 
with high assessed valuations do not 
contribute to the school costs. This 
most common method of school financ- 
ing through bond issues is an involved 
process. The cost of the building must 
be estimated, plans must be cleared with 
the State authority, the bond issue made, 
a vote taken and a two-thirds majority 
obtained. Then the bonds must be sold 
and sometimes these bonds can only be 
sold at a high interest rate. 

It is the purpose of H. R. 7535 to 
provide alternative programs for the 
solution of these different problems by 
authorizing: First, payments to State 
education agencies for assistance on a 
grant basis to communities where this 
type of assistance can be most effective- 
ly utilized as determined by a priority 
system established by the State; second, 
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purchases by the Federal Government of 
bonds issued by school districts which 
are capable of financing from ordinary 
sources on reasonable terms; and, third, 
credit assistance to State school-financ- 
ing agencies to provide schools and re- 
lated facilities in States where such 
agencies exist or are created. 

Title I of the bill, which deals with 
payments to State educational agencies, 
authorizes an annual appropriation of 
$400 million for 4 consecutive years 
beginning July 1, 1956. The funds ap- 
propriated are to be allotted to each 
State on the basis of school-age popula- 
tion, which means that part of the popu- 
lation between the ages of 5 and 17, both 
inclusive. 

In order to participate in this program 
a State is required to submit to the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion through its State educational agency 
a State plan setting forth a program 
under which the plan will be adminis- 
tered. Among other things, such as ade- 
quate reporting and accounting, this 
plan must set forth principles for de- 
termining the priority of projects within 
the State for assistance under this title 
which will assure that priority will be 
given to local school districts that are 
making an effort commensurate with 
their economic resources and are un- 
able to finance the full costs of needed 
facilities, taking into consideration the 
financial resources, the efforts being 
made to meet needs on a local basis, and 
the urgency of their needs for school 
facilities. These State plans are made 
by the States: They are their own plans 
and cannot be finally disapproved by 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation without affording the State an 
opportunity for a hearing. 

Payments under this title are made 
to the States in an amount not to ex- 
ceed one-half the total costs of con- 
structing the projects to be assisted 
under the plan. This means that the 
Federal grants are matched dollar for 
dollar by State and/or local funds on a 
statewide basis. It should be noted that 
the bill provides that within the State, 
Federal funds can be used to whatever 
extent necessary to pay for the con- 
struction of a school building. For ex- 
ample, it is possible and probable that 
of all the projects receiving Federal as- 
sistance under this title within each 
State some may receive as much as 80, 
90, or even 100 percent of Federal money 
and others receive as low as 10, 15, or 
20 percent. The only requirement is 
that, of the total cost of construcing 
all of the projects receiving Federal as- 
sistance within the State, the Federal 
Government shall not pay more than 50 
percent. 

The bill provides that if any State 
is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s 
final action with respect to the approval 
of State plans the State may appeal to 
the United States District Court for the 
district in which the capital of the State 
is located. It also provides that in order 
to receive payments under this title a 
State must provide assurances that the 
schools built under this title shall be 
subject to the provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act, including the fixing of wages 
by the Secretary of Labor. 
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Title IT of the bill, which deals with 
the purchase of obligations of school dis- 
tricts, establishes the second of the al- 
ternative methods of assisting commu- 
nities to provide the needed schoolrooms. 
This title authorizes the Commissioner 
of Education to purchase bonds issued by 
local communities which are capable of 
financing their own school construction, 
but which cannot obtain such financing 
from other sources on reasonable terms. 

Many of the districts to which this 
title of the bill is directed are districts 
with unexplored credit standings—gen- 
erally small districts with low assessed 
valuations. Others are areas where a 
sudden expansion of population has re- 
sulted in an increase in the public ex- 
penditures and debt more rapid than 
the increase in assessed valuation. Some 
are subject to financial uncertainties 
created by shifts in population or local 
industry. 

Title II of the bill enables the Fed- 
eral Government to help these commu- 
nities finance their own school construc- 
tion. Under it, the districts which quali- 
fy will be able to sell their bonds at rea- 
sonable rates to the Federal Govern- 
ment. A revolving fund will be estab- 
lished, to be used during the four fis- 
cal years beginning July 1, 1956, for the 
purchase of these obligations. Any pro- 
ceeds from the resale of the obligations 
during this period will be deposited in 
the fund. 

An initial appropriation of $300 mil- 
lion and such additional sums as might 
be necessary thereafter is authorized to 
be appropriated to the revolving fund. 
However, the aggregate principal 
amount of the obligations purchased un- 
der the title is limited to $750 million 
over the 4-year period. 

The obligations purchased will bear 
interest at the rate for long-term Fed- 
eral obligations, plus three-eighths of 1 
percent. 

To be eligible for Federal purchase of 
obligations under this title a community 
will have to demonstrate that it is un- 
able to market its obligations on reason- 
able terms and at the interest rate ap- 
plicable under this title of the bill. It 
will also have to show that the bonds 
were legally issued and that the class- 
rooms to be constructed are for current 
and reasonable anticipated enrollments 
and are consistent with applicable State 
redistricting plans and policies. 

Title III of the bill, which deals with 
Federal credit assistance to State school- 
building agencies enables the Federal 
Government to assist States desiring to 
do so to issue and market obligations to 
finance the construction of public ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities 
for use and ultimate ownership by local 
educational agencies. It establishes a 
program for assistance to State school- 
financing agencies through sharing in 
the cost of establishing and maintaining 
a reserve fund equal to 1 year’s payment 
of principal and interest on the bonds 
issued by such agencies to build schools. 
The Federal Government is authorized 
to share in establishing reserve funds 
to cover $6 billion of State school-fi- 
nancing-agency bonds. 

The urgent need for construction of 
more classrooms is not limited to areas 
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of low per capita income, or to rural 
areas. ‘There are also serious shortages 
in many rapidly growing suburban areas. 
For it is in the suburban areas that the 
population growth has, in general, been 
the fastest. Population in these areas 
grew between 1940 and 1950 at a rate 242 
times as great as the rate of growth for 
the United States. 

These areas can generally be expected 
to finance the cost of construction of 
their school buildings over a period of 
time. Their difficulties result from their 
inability to finance this construction 
now. Their potential resources are ade- 
quate; but, because of restrictive debt 
limits or because the need for schools, 
sewers, water, streets, and so forth has 
occurred simultaneously, or for both of 
these reasons. These localities cannot 
now pay for the school construction. 

This program is principally designed 
to facilitate immediate construction of 
schools for localities such as these. It 
is keyed to the establishment of a State 
school-financing agency, coordinated 
with the State’s educational authorities, 
which will issue bonds to build schools 
for local school districts. The school dis- 
tricts will pay annual rentals—or other 
payments for the use of the buildings— 
sufficient to cover the interest and prin- 
cipal on the bonds, make payments to a 
reserve fund, and pay the administrative 
costs of the State agency. Each district 
can thus ultimately receive title to the 
building through these rentals or other 
payments over a period of years. 

The role of the Federal Government is 
to advance to the State school-financing 
agency for each issue of its bonds one- 
half of a basic reserve fund equal to 1 
year’s debt service on the bonds. Should 
deficits occur and be paid out of this 
fund, the Federal Government will un- 
dertake to restore its half of this re- 
serve to its initial level, up to a maxi- 
mum of one-half the annual debt service. 
The State will be required to advance an 
equal amount to the basic reserve fund, 
and thereafter, to the extent State ap- 
propriations are made available for the 
purpose, to maintain its half of the fund 
in case of deficits. 

Federal and State advances will be re- 
paid from a supplemental reserve fund, 
built up through small annual payments 
charged the school districts as part of 
their rentals, when this reserve fund 
reaches a specified level. 

Most of the members of our commit- 
tee believe that with emergency Federal 
assistance as provided under this bill the 
backlog of needed classrooms can be 
overcome in a 4-year period after which 
the States and local school districts will 
be in a position to meet their needs with- 
out further Federal assistance. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
discuss this matter of Federal control 
for a few minutes. Federal control of 
our educational system is feared by all of 
us in Congress, by every witness that 
came before our committee, and I be- 
lieve by the vast and overwhelming ma- 
jority of our citizens. It has for years 
been of deep concern to me in connection 
with every measure dealing with educa- 
tion that has been brought to the atten- 
tion of our Committee. There is no 
Member of Congress, indeed, no one any- 
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where who is more unalterably opposed 
to Federal control of our schools in any 
way than I am. 

Now let us examine H. R. 7535 from 
this viewpoint. First of all, it must be 
borne in mind that the life of the legisla- 
tion is 4 years. By 1960 the backlog of 
needed classrooms will be to a large de- 
gree, if not completely, met. The schools 
will be built, the law will expire, and the 
Federal Government will be completely 
out of the picture. Secondly, I want to 
point out that during the 4-year life of 
this legislation, the States will partici- 
pate in the program according to a State 
plan that is submitted to the United 
States Commissioner of Education 
through its State educational agency. 
This State plan will set forth a program 
under which the program will be admin- 
istered by the State educational agency. 
The State educational agency will deter- 
mine which school projects in the State 
are to receive assistance under this plan. 
The plan must assure that first priority 
will be given to local educational agen- 
cies which, upon making an effort com- 
mensurate with their economic re- 
sources, are unable, solely because of 
lack of such resources, to finance from 
the resources available to them the full 
cost of needed schools. The priority 
system established under the plan must 
take into account the financial resources 
of the educational agency in the State, 
past and present efforts to meet the 
needs for schools, and the urgency of 
their needs for schools. In addition the 
plan must contain provisions for ac- 
counting and reports, establishment of 
standards for planning and construct- 
ing schools, and hearings for local educa- 
tional agencies which apply for 
assistance under the plan. These re- 
quirements are the minimum needed to 
expedite the building of schools in the 
places where they are most needed and 
for the proper reporting and account- 
ing of the Federal funds used. These 
State plans are made by the States; they 
are their own plans and they cannot 
be finally disapproved by the United 
States Commissioner of Education with- 
out an opportunity for a hearing, after 
which the State can obtain judicial re- 
view of the Commissioner’s action in the 
Federal district court. 

Thirdly, I want to call attention to 
section 404 of the bill which gives assur- 
ance against Federal interference in 
schools. This section provides that in 
the administration of the act, no depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the per- 
sonnel, curriculum, or program of in- 
struction of any school or school system. 

And finally on the subject of Federal 
interference, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to consider for a moment whether or 
not right now, even without any legis- 
lation on this subject, Federal interfer- 
ence is affecting our school systems. 
The Federal Government over the years 
has been gradually but surely invading 
the sources of income of our State and 
local governments. Federal taxes are 
drying up these sources of income to 
States, counties, cities, and towns. Fed- 
eral taxes are interfering with their 
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ability to finance school construction 
programs, Is this not Federal interfer- 
ence? Inadvertently, we have visited 
upon our State and local governments an 
insidious type of interference that affects 
our school systems to a degree that is 
appalling. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that this bill 
not only has adequate safeguards against 
Federal control, but that when it is en- 
acted it will go a long way toward elimi- 
nating the indirect Federal interference 
that has crept in upon our school systems 
and is operating right now. 

On May 8 of this year this House voted 
377 to 0 for a bill providing $36 billion 
for defense purposes. Now that legis- 
lation is needed, and we did our duty. 
But, unfortunately, not one dime of that 
$36 billion will go to our first line 
of defense which is the education system 
of our Nation. Education is as vital to 
our defense and development as our 
Armed Forces with their planes, tanks, 
battleships, A-bombs, H-bombs, and 
guided missiles. If for no other reason 
than defense, and there are many, we 
must pass this measure. 

H. R. 7535 provides a program for 
eliminating the classroom shortage 
within the next 4 years. It forces 
nothing upon our State and local gov- 
ernments, it requires no change in the 
many different methods of taxing and 
financing school buildings now employed 
by State and local governments; it offers 
concrete help, hope and stimulation. 
I am convinced that the overwhelming 
majority of our citizens want this legis- 
lation, the administration wants it, and 
I am confident that the Congress will 
reflect the desires of the people by ap- 
proving H. R. 7535 without any major 
amendments. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the members of the Committee 
on Education and Labor for the long and 
careful study they have given to this 
problem of Federal assistance for school 
construction, and their unceasing efforts 
to find solutions to the many aspects 
of the problem, which have culminated 
in this bill. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SELDEN. Is the gentleman sat- 
isfied in his own mind that the passage of 
this legislation will not result in Fed- 
eral control of our public-school sys- 
tem? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I defi- 
nitely am of that opinion and if I 
thought so I would not support this 
measure. 

Mr. SELDEN. In the gentleman’s 
opinion, is there any possibility that 
funds authorized under this bill will be 
denied to those States which practice 
segregation in their public-school sys- 
tem? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I do 
not believe so. 

Mr. SELDEN. The gentleman does 
not think so? 

That 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 
SELDEN. In the gentleman’s 


is my opinion. 

Mr. 
opinion, and under the terms of this leg- 
islation, could any organization or group 
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that is opposed to segregation obtain an 
injunction that would prohibit money 
being spent in any State that practices 
segregation in their school systems? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. There 
is nothing in here. Someone who is an 
attorney could answer that question, In 
the bill as presented there is nothing 
that would permit such a thing. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think I can answer 
the gentleman’s question. I assume he 
is thinking about the supposed author- 
ity of Dr. Brownell, of the Office of Edu- 
cation, to get into this picture on the 
distribution of these funds. I would like 
to call the gentleman's attention to hear- 
ings before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, page 150, when Dr. Brownell was 
testifying. Mr. LANHAM, a member of 
the committee from Georgia, asked Dr. 
Brownell practically the same question 
you are asking Mr. KELLEY. Here is 
what was said: 

Mr. LANHAM. Dr. Brownell, I was particu- 
larly interested in what you said about Fed- 
eral influence or pressure on the States if the 
complete program is adopted. We have 
Public Law 815 in operation and there has 
been very little attempt to dictate to the 
States and, certainly, there has been no 
complaint from our school people that there 
was any attempt to influence the States. 
However, I have seen some statements in 
the press recently that seemed to indicate 
that there might be some administrative 
action to withhold funds from States who 
have not fully integrated their schools, under 
this bill if it were passed. 

Is there any attitude or intention on the 
part of the Department to pass any such 
administrative order or to deny the Southern 
States funds, especially since this legislative 
decision of the Supreme Court? 

Dr. BROWNELL. We have taken the posi- 
tion, and have tried to be consistent in our 
application of it in all respects along this 
line, Mr. LANHAM, that the decrees of the 
Supreme Court indicated that the question 
of whether or not a State was in compliance 
with the Constitution was a matter for the 
determination of the Federal courts in the 
district where a particular case might be 
raised. 

To that extent, therefore, we have assumed 
that the matter was taken out of the realm 
of the jurisdiction of the Department to 
make any such interpretation, so that when 
the question has been raised, I have re- 
peatedly said that from my point of view 
the administration of Federal funds had to 
be within the Constitution, but that the 
determination of whether it was within the 
Constitution was a matter for the courts to 
decide. 


So apparently they say they have no 
authority to withhold those funds. 

Mr. SELDEN. The gentleman was 
speaking primarily of an administrative 
ruling? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is right. 

Mr. SELDEN. What would be the case 
in the event an injunction was sought? 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, you know, the 
court was interpreting the Constitution. 
They were not acting on a statutory en- 
actment by the Congress. This is a dif- 
ferent proposition entirely. There was 
no law under which the Attorney General 
of the United States could come in. The 
Congress had never passed any law af- 
fecting segregation. This is just an in- 
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terpretation of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. SELDEN. Then possibly the gen- 
tleman would express his opinion as to 
whether or not, in the event this legisla- 
tion is passed, an organization opposed to 
segregation could obtain an injunction 
that would prohibit money being spent in 
States where segregated schools now 
exist. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I have been informed 
by the Chairman, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Alabama, that I will get some 
time to talk on this very subject tomor- 
row. I take a little different view than 
my friend from West Virginia, but I 
would like during my time to have the 
gentleman from Alabama ask me the 
question tomorrow. 

Mr. SELDEN. I shall be happy to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yeld? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I would 
like to direct this question to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 
Several years ago, through your help, a 
school district in my area, on the edge 
of Stockton, received $145,000 to help 
them out in the building of a school. In 
the next year more people came in. We 
have a continual tide of migrants coming 
in all the time. We cannot stop them. 
We get on the average about 1,000 a week. 
The next year they were not able to in- 
crease their allotment, although they 
had bonds out. The bonds were very 
poor sellers. Now, my question is, what 
relief can these people get, if any, under 
this law. 

Mr. BAILEY. What the gentleman is 
referring to is Public Law 815. The Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor just re- 
ported out a bill, and have a rule now 
that will probably reach the floor of the 
House next week, whereby we are re- 
enacting and extending Public Law 815 
until June 30, 1958. Now, if the impact 
is still continuing, you will be eligible 
to receive funds under Public Law 815 
during this coming year, during 1957 and 
during 1958, just like you received them 
in the past. You have a new impact. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Due to Government ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The mi- 
grants keep coming in, but the value of 
the property in the district does not rise 
very much. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It is not 
rising at all. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is what you call a 
new impact due to the Federal Govern- 
ment probably installing an airbase or 
something. You just make an applica- 
tion like you made to get the original 
$145,000 and make it to the Department 
of Education and Labor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this purely and 
simply for what I think is a correction 
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of the Record. I have consistently re- 
frained from indulging in any discussion 
concerning the racial question. But 
when the question is directly asked as 
to whether or not the Commissioner of 
Education could, within the law, with- 
hold funds under the bill as it is now 
written, I think the Recorp should show 
that he most definitely can; because I 
have gone thoroughly over that with 
some legal minds in which I have great 
confidence. 

I will say that the amendment which 
I have offered and discussed does not 
protect the situation. It is a matter 
now that is with the courts and probably 
will remain with the courts for some 
time. My amendment only removes it 
from the administrator. Then whatever 
is to be done will be done by law and not 
by the whims of some administrator. 

I might say further that I think the 


‘membership of the House might be in- 


terested in inquiring about an admin- 
istrative order that I believe has already 
been issued by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration which definitely and spe- 
cifically says that the requirement will 
be imposed in the matter of the con- 
struction of airports. 

As I said a minute ago, I do this only 
to alert the House, because in a matter 
as important as this, I think we should 
certainly sift all information and state- 
ments to be sure that we are acting on 
accurate and reliable information. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, having assumed the chair, Mr. 
WALTER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7535) to authorize Federal assist- 
ance to the States and local communi- 
ties in financing an expanded program 
of school construction so as to eliminate 
the national shortage of classrooms, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


FIRST BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF 
ROLL CALL 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a day of happy anniversary. To- 
day Roll Call, the newspaper of Capitol 
Hill, is 1 year old. I know I speak for 
all my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle in extending an expression of ap- 
preciation and words of congratulations 
to Sid Yudain, the editor and publisher. 
I have in my hands a copy of Roll Call, 
just off the presses, and identified as 
“Vol. 2, No. 1.” Many publications are 
born and perish before they have grown 
beyond volume 1. That has been true 
on Capitol Hill. Roll Call is the first 
Capitol newspaper in the entire history 
of the Congress to reach the prestige and 
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the dignity of volume 2. That accom- 
plishment was made possible by the fact 
that Sid Yudain is an experienced and 
unusually brilliant newspaperman. His 
background is rich with journalistic ac- 
complishment. I wonder how many in 
this body are familiar with the fact that 
for 3 or 4 years Sid Yudain was an out- 
standing scenario writer in Hollywood 
and that his scripts have furnished the 
foundation for entertainment and en- 
lightenment enjoyed by millions in TV 
and radio audiences. 

But no matter how great his experience 
and his talent, Sid Yudain could not have 
succeeded in the most difficult of tasks 
if it had not been for his tremendous 
industry and his spirit of perseverance. 
He started with a meager shoestring. 
About all that he had was faith and de- 
termination. How he did it I shall never 
know because I, too, in my younger years, 
have had experience in this field. Read- 
ers can say nice things about you, and 
you can be proud of the production that 
has come from the presses, but printers 
do have to be paid, and when you have 
no advertising agencies giving you copy 
and no advertising solicitors beating the 
bushes for you, you have a lot of head- 


aches, 

To Sid Yudain go my most sincere and 
heartiest congratulations. I know in 
that I am joined by all my colleagues. 
He has given Capitol Hill a great news- 
paper. It has been clean, fair, and al- 
ways interesting. It has served to bring 
the Members of Congress, their staffs 
and all who work on Capitol Hill into the 
circle of an intimate family. Roll Call 
in the 1 year of its existence has woven 
itself embracingly into our lives. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE ELTON WATKINS 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just learned that yesterday in my 
home city of Portland, Oreg., the late 
Honorable Elton Watkins was laid to his 
final rest. Mr. Watkins was the Repre- 
sentative of the 3d District of Oregon 
in the 68th Congress. 

I want to take this moment to pay my 
respects to a distinguished Oregonian 
and a distinguished American at the end 
of his long and proud career. I know 
other Members of this House, some of 
whom were colleagues of Mr. Watkins 
over 30 years ago, will join me in offering 
sympathy to his family and a tribute to 
his memory. 

Mr. Speaker, Elton Watkins was one of 
those who left his home and a successful 
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career in the East to go west in 1912 and 
join his future to that of the young 
Northwest. He and his generation made 
a contribution to the greatness of our 
region for which we of later generations 
must be eternally grateful. Born in 
Mississippi, Elton Watkins as a young 
man attended law school here in Wash- 
ington, at George Washington University 
and at Georgetown University, after 
which for a number of years, he served 
with distinction in the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. In Portland, where he 
moved in 1912, he quickly achieved emi- 
nence in his profession. Many further 
honors testified to his prominent posi- 
tion and the respect in which the com- 
munity held him. Assistant United 
States district attorney, a presidential 
elector on the Democratic ticket on three 
occasions, he was his party’s candidate 
for United States Senator in 1930, in ad- 
dition to representing his city in the 
House of Representatives. He was, until 
his death, an outstanding Portland at- 
torney, giving generously of his wisdom 
and experience to the community he 
served so long. 

Elton Watkins will long be remem- 
bered by the people of Portland for the 
qualities of character and personality 
that made him an outstanding man and 
citizen. I consider it an honor to have 
this opportunity to memorialize this 
great and good man here today. But his 
memorial is written, in a form more du- 
rable and more important than any 
words of mine, in the achievements and 
the friendships that will long keep his 
name and memory alive and warm for 
the people of Oregon. 


HON. CECIL M. WEBB AND THE ROAD 
BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE NA- 
TION 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, after 2 
years of hard work by the Congress and 
a longer period of time by others, a 
workable road bill finally has been 
passed. 

It was my privilege to serve several 
terms in the Georgia State Legislature 
before I came to Congress. No problem 
that I ever faced there was any more 
challenging than the building of good 
roads. 

We had been through a long war, and 
even the maintenance of our roads was 
discontinued. As hard as I worked and 
as hard as many of the other members 
worked, the problem seemed to continu- 
ally get larger and the outlook darker. 

As the Nation began to prosper and 
more vehicles were using these roads, it 
seemed to me that we would never find a 
solution that would take care of the ter- 
rible situation that we were in. 

Georgia did not face this problem 
alone. Every State in the Union was in 
the same condition. 

But no one, absolutely no one, includ- 
ing myself, seemed to be able to come up 
with an idea that would be breathtaking 
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to the imagination and yet so thoroughly 
practical that the Nation could afford 
to do what inevitably would have to be 
done about our highways. 

One day in March of 1954,T left Atlanta 
to spend the weekend at home. I was in 
my living room watching a news broad- 
cast on television. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe I ever saw 
a more exciting program than the one 
which transpired before me during the 
next 15 minutes. 

It was my great privilege to witness a 
news interview of a man whom I yet have 
not had the privilege to know. 

This man, with a party of friends, 
had just left the White House. 

Mr. Speaker, this man was the Hon- 
orable Cecil M. Webb, chairman of the 
State road board for my neighboring 
State of Florida. 

I was absolutely astounded at what he 
said when he was asked what he had 
discussed with the President. 

He outlined a plan—a roadbuilding 
plan. His plan, if it could be carried out, 
would give the 48 States of this Union 
the kind of a road transportation system 
that the American people could depend 
upon in peace and in war. 

I doubt, Mr. Speaker, that few people 
who were not closely associated with the 
tremendous problems that have to be 
met in a paving project were abie to ap- 
preciate that day what Mr. Cecil Webb 
had just done for our country. 

There was a long way to go, of course, 
following that interview. A great deal 
of hard work has been done by some of 
the most experienced people in our coun- 
try—engineers, financiers, lawyers, legis- 
lators, and others. 

There is a famous motto which says: 

There is no limit to what a man can accom- 


plish if he doesn’t care who gets the credit 
for it. 


Mr. Webb’s name has never been men- 
tioned in connection with this bill, but 
here today, Mr. Speaker, as our long, 
hard work on the bill has been con- 
cluded, I cannot help remembering the 
television broadcast where I heard the 
idea expressed for the very first time. 

Mr. Webb visited the President on 
March 17, 1954. Shortly after that, in 
New York, the Vice President read a 
speech prepared for President Eisen- 
hower to deliver proposing this program 
to the Nation. 

I do not even know Mr. Cecil M. Webb, 
but I cannot let the day go by without 
paying tribute to this man of vision— 
the man who first had the dream and was 
not afraid to make every effort he pos- 
sibly could to see that the idea was per- 
sonally presented to the President of the 
United States. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing yesterday’s debate on veterans’ 
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legislation, some remarks were made by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] 
which I cannot permit to pass without 
comment. 

I do not make reference to what he 
said about responsibility for failure to 
pass needed rate increases for disabled 
veterans’ compensation, because I believe 
the record speaks for itself on that issue. 
I deeply regret that the House did not 
have the opportunity to vote on the 
service-connected disabled veteran fea- 
tures, and on the widow and orphan pro- 
visions, of the Dorn substitute—and I am 
confident these matters will receive 
speedy attention in the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, for we have had the 
assurance of the chairman of the com- 
mittee on this point. 

The comment by the gentleman from 
Ohio which I deeply regret was his 
statement that I had “left the impres- 
sion that I doubted the integrity” of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 
No impression could have been further 
from my true thoughts than that—and 
no Member holds the gentleman from 
Texas in higher esteem than I do. 

For the information of the gentleman 
from Ohio, the letter requesting imme- 
diate committee consideration of dis- 
abled veterans’ legislation, and of legis- 
lation for widows and orphans of vet- 
erans, had already been circulated and 
signed by nine members of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, when the chairman 
made his announcement of his intention 
to call an early committee meeting on 
these matters. No signature wos sought 
after his announcement was made—for 
the word of “TIGER” TEAGUE was and is 
good enough for me, on any matter, at 
any time. 

The only purpose in making known 
to the House the existence of this letter, 
and its signers, was to make our position 
on this question a matter of record, 
since some question had been raised re- 
garding our interest in the future of 
disabled veterans’ legislation. 

Certainly there was no intention on 
the part of any signer of that letter to do 
anything other than join in the effort 
to speed action on worthy legislation, 
and to make clear and plain for the 
record our stand in that regard. 

I am convinced that ample time re- 
mains in this session to complete our 
work in this direction, and I want to 
assure my good friend from Ohio that 
his efforts in behalf of service-connected 
disabled veterans, and the widows and 
orphans of all veterans, will have my 
wholehearted cooperation. 


PRESERVE AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is of 
considerable moment to the House to 
learn that the President recently con- 
curred with the United States Tariff 
Commission’s unanimous recommenda- 
tion for an increase in the tariff on cer- 
tain imports of linen toweling. The 
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President’s action, following extended 
hearings and recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission, under the escape 
clause of the Trade Agreements Act, in- 
creases the tariff on linen toweling im- 
ports under paragraph 1010 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 from 10 percent ad valorem 
to 40 percent ad valorem. 

While it will be noted that the increase 
does not affect other types of imports 
under paragraph 1010, which comprise 
the great bulk of entries under that pro- 
vision, the action will nevertheless be 
very helpful to a branch of the textile 
industry which, like many other branches 
of this industry, has developed serious 
problems as a result of cutthroat foreign 
competition. 

The President’s action is significant in 
that it renders help to a distressed in- 
dustry, but even more so because it in- 
dicates a complete awareness on the part 
of our distinguished Chief Executive of 
the fact that the textile industry is be- 
sieged and embattled and desperately 
needs relief in the form of federally ap- 
plied barriers to competition from abroad 
based on meager wages, long hours, and 
substandard working and living condi- 
tions. The immediate application for the 
relief given by Presidential and Tariff 
Commission action was filed by a long- 
established, highly reputable firm in my 
district, the Stevens Linen Associates, 
Inc., of Dudley, Mass. 

This action is a step in the right di- 
rection. It is affirmative evidence of 
willingness on the part of the President 
and the Tariff Commission to help in 
alleviating the more than baneful con- 
ditions flowing from the avalanche of 
textiles pouring into this country and 
threatening American industry, stand- 
ards of living, and the jobs of many 
citizens. 

It was a pleasure for me to have urged 
the action taken at every level since the 
application was first filed. I hope that 
the President’s concurrence will be 
speedily followed by similar relief in 
other branches of the textile industry, 
which it may be said cannot possibly 
continue very much longer to keep its 
head above water, if it is forced to com- 
pete against the sweatshop, peonage 
standards of foreign competition. 

I take pleasure in congratulating and 
thanking the President for his forth- 
right, prompt concurrence. At the same 
time I express the fond hope that this 
will be a forerunner of additional action 
designed to assist our textile industry and 
its thousands and thousands of faithful 
workers and their families. 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, June 25, 1956. 
TARIFF COMMISSION INVESTIGATION REGARD- 

ING Imports OF TOWELING, OF FLAX, HEMP, 

OR RAMIE—WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 

There is reproduced below the White House 
announcement and the text of the President's 
proclamation concerning the Commission's 
report on toweling, of flax, hemp, or ramie: 

“The President today concurred with the 
United States Tariff Commission’s unani- 
mous recommendation for an increase in 
the tariff on cértain imports of linen towel- 
ing. The President’s action and the United 
States Tariff Commission's investigation and 
recommendation were made pursuant to the 
escape clause provisions of section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
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amended. The tariff increase from 10 per- 
cent ad valorem to 40 percent ad valorem 
applies only to linen toweling (i. e., fabrics 
chiefly used for making towels) imported 
under paragraph 1010 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 and brings the duty on such imports 
into line with the duty on similar imports 
under paragraph 1009a. As recommended 
by the Tariff Commission, the increase does 
not affect other types of imports under para- 
graph 1010. These other imports comprise 
85 great bulk of entries under paragraph 

10. 

“The application leading to the Tariff Com- 
mission’s escape clause investigation was 
filed on August 29, 1955, by a single firm, the 
Stevens Linen Associates, Inc., of Dudley, 
Mass. The Tariff Commission instituted its 
investigation on October 4, 1955. The Tariff 
Commission’s report of its investigation was 
transmitted to the President on May 15, 
1956. Copies of the Tariff Commission's re- 
port may be obtained at the Commission.” 

The text of the President’s proclamation 
is attached. 


“WITHDRAWAL OF TRADE AGREEMENT CONCES= 
SION AND ADJUSTMENT IN RATE OF DUTY WITH 
RESPECT TO TOWELING OF FLAX, HEMP, OR 
RAMIE 


“By the President of the United States of 
America—A Proclamation 


“1. Whereas under the authority vested in 
him by the Constitution and the statutes, in- 
cluding section 350 (a) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, the President on October 
30, 1947, entered into a trade agreement with 
certain foreign countries, which trade agree- 
ment consists of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and the related protocol 
of provisional application thereof, together 
with the final act adopted at the conclusion 
of the second session of the Preparatory 
Committee of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment (61 Stat. (pts. 
5 and 6) A7, All, and A2050), and, by Proc- 
lamation No. 2761A of December 16, 1947 (61 
Stat. 1103), proclaimed such modifications 
of existing duties and other import restric- 
tions of the United States and such continu- 
ance of existing customs or excise treatment 
of articles imported into the United States 
as were then found to be required or appro- 
priate to carry out the said trade agreement 
on and after January 1, 1948; 

“2. Whereas item 1010 in part I of schedule 
XX (original) annexed to the said general 
agreement (61 Stat. (pt. 5) A1264) reads 
as follows: 


“Description of products, rate of duty 

“*Tariff Act of 1930, paragraph 1010: 
Woven fabrics, not including articles finished 
or unfinished, of flax, hemp, ramie, or other 
vegetable fiber, except cotton, or of which 
these substances or any of them is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, not specially 
provided for, 10 percent ad valorem.’ 

“3. Whereas, in accordance with article II 
of the said general agreement and by virtue 
of the said Proclamation No. 2761A, the 
United States duty treatment of toweling 
(i. e., fabrics chiefly used for making towels) 
of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these 
substances or any of them is the component 
material of chief value, described in the said 
item 1010 is the application to the said 
toweling of the rate of duty specified in the 
column designated ‘rate of duty’ in the said 
item 1010, which treatment reflects the duty 
concession granted in the said general agree- 
ment with respect to the said toweling; 

“4, Whereas the United States Tariff Com- 
mission has submitted to me its report of 
an investigation, including a hearing, under 
section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended (65 Stat. 72; 67 Stat. 
472; 69 Stat. 162), on the basis of which it 
has found that the said toweling is, as a re- 
sult in part of the duty reflecting the con- 
cession granted thereon in the said general 
agreement, being imported into the United 
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States in such increased quantities, both 
actual and relative, as to cause serious injury 
to the domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products; 

“5. Whereas the said Tariff Commission 
has further found that in order to remedy 
the serious injury to the said domestic in- 
dustry it is necessary to restore the rate of 
duty y imposed on the said toweling 
by paragraph 1010 of the Tariff Act of 1930; 
namely, 40 percent ad valorem, and has ac- 

ly recommended the withdrawal of 
the duty concession granted in the said gen- 
eral agreement with respect to the said 
toweling; 

“6. Whereas I find that the withdrawal for 
an indefinite period of the duty concession 
granted in the said general agreement with 
respect to the said toweling, to permit the 
application to such products of the original 
rate of duty imposed thereon under para- 
graph 1010 of the Tariff Act of 1930, is neces- 
sary to remedy the serious injury to the said 
domestic industry; and 

J. Whereas upon the withdrawal of the 
said concession the rate of duty which will 
apply to the said toweling will be 40 percent 
ad valorem: 

“Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me by 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and section 7 (c) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, and in 
accordance with the provisions of article 
XIX of the said general agreement, do pro- 
claim that, effective after the close of busi- 
ness July 25, 1956, and until otherwise pro- 
claimed by the President, the duty conces- 
sion granted in the said general agreement 
with respect to toweling (i, e., fabrics chiefly 
used for making towels) of flax, hemp, or 
ramie, or of which these substances or any 
of them is the component material of chief 
value, described in item 1010 in part I of 
schedule XX (original) of the said general 
agreement, shall be withdrawn, and Procla- 
mation No. 2761A of December 16, 1947, shall 
be suspended insofar as it applies to the said 
toweling described in the said item 1010. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the City of Washington this 25th 
day of June in the year of our Lord 1956 and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 180th. 

“ [SEAL] DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

“By the President: 

“JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
“Secretary of State.” 


DENYING BENEFITS OF SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY TO EMPLOYEES OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill to deny the bene- 
fits of the Federal social-security system 
to employees of the Communist Party or 
any organization affiliated with that 
party. I do not believe that Congress 
ever intended that such individuals re- 
ceive social-security benefits. 

Since the inception of the social-se- 
curity system in 1936, the law has pro- 
vided that service performed in the em- 
ploy of a foreign government shall not 
be covered for social-security purposes. 
It is common knowledge that the Com- 
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munist Party of the United States is 
nothing more or less than an agency of 
Soviet Russia. Employees of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States take 
their orders from the bosses in the 
Kremlin just as surely as if they were 
employed in Moscow itself. 

Despite this undisputed fact, it has re- 
cently been ruled that service in the em- 
ploy of the Communist Party does not 
constitute service in the employ of a for- 
eign government. As a result, these in- 
dividuals who are dedicated to the over- 
throw of this Nation by force are con- 
tinuing to enjoy the benefits and protec- 
tion of the social-security system. My 
bill corrects this intolerable situation. 
First, it provides specifically that service 
performed in the employ of the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States or any 
organization affiliated with that party 
shall be deemed to be service performed 
in the employ of a foreign government. 
Second, the bill directs the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to strike 
out any wage records which may have 
arisen since 1936 by reason of such em- 
ployment. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] may extend his 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am fearful 
that the great Committee on Appropria- 
tions has invaded the freedom of the 
press and it has embarked on a political 
excursion far beyond its jurisdiction. 

The first article of the Bill of Rights 
restrains the Congress from interfering 
with the freedom of the press. 

Rule XI, paragraph A, of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives describes 
the powers and duties of the Committee 
on Appropriations. The authority of the 
Appropriations Committee is “appropri- 
ation of the revenue for the support of 
the Government,” and the committee 
may, in order to assist it in the deter- 
mination of matters under its jurisdic- 
tion, issue subpenas to require the at- 
tendance of witnesses and such books, 
papers, or documents as it deems neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Speaker, in a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations I opposed and 
voted against the motion to subpena 
those responsible for newspaper ads and 
editorial writers to appear before the 
committee. 

Many times I do not agree with the 
editorial comment of our newspapers. 
I have at times questioned the content 
of their ads. Many times I have been the 
subject of pointed, and in my personal 
opinion. unfair and unjustified, attacks 
by editorial writers. However, I do not 
feel that these attacks lay any ground- 
work for a violation by me or any com- 
mittee of Congress to in any manner cir- 
cumvent the Constitution of the United 
States. 

If the newspapers of this country are 
served with notice that what they print 
in the way of ads or what may be their 
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editorial comment may subject them to 
being brought before a congressional 
committee to explain the source, facts, or 
purpose of such ads or editorials, it is 
certainly an inhibition of freedom and an 
attempt to perhaps indirectly control the 
press by congressional mandate. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is a dangerous road 
to follow. 

The freedoms and liberty guaranteed 
by the Constitution must be preserved 
regardless of personal or political feel- 
ings. I sincerely hope that the action 
taken by the Appropriations Committee 
to subpena the officials of newspapers, 
advertising firms, and editorial writers 
will not become a precedent of that com- 
mittee or any other of the committees 
of the Congress. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, this is a danger- 
ous and unprecedented action of a great 
committee of this House. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House that the 
first order of business tomorrow will be 
the conference report on the Defense 
Department appropriation bill. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special 
order granted Mr. HESELTON for today be 
transferred to next Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Dononve (at the request of Mr. 
PuHILBIN) in two instances. 

Mr. VAN Zaxpr (at the request of Mr. 
McConnELL) and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. VAN Pett (at the request of Mr. 
McConneLL) and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI and include extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R.906. An act for the relief of William 
Martin, of Tok Junction, Alaska; 

H. R. 909. An act for the relief of Charles 
O. Ferry and other employees of the Alaska 
Road Commission; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence M. Augustine; 
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H. R. 9052. An act to amend the 
Control Act of 1949 to continue for an addi- 
tional period of 2 years the authority pro- 
vided thereunder for the regulation of ex- 
ports; 

H. R. 9720. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 10003. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10766. An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of compensation for certain losses and 
damages caused by United States Armed 
Forces during World War II; and 

H. R. 10872. An act to provide for exten- 
sion of the time during which annual assess- 
ment work on unpatented mining claims 
validated under section 2 of the act of August 
11, 1955, may be made, and for other pur- 
poses, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 890. An act to extend and strengthen 
the Water Pollution Control Act; 

S. 1275. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sloners of the District of Columbia to des- 
ignate employees of the District to protect 
life and property in and on the buildings 
and grounds of any institution located upon 
property outside of the District of Columbia 
acquired by the United States for District 
sanitoriums, hospitals, training schools, and 
other institutions; and 

S. 3078. An act to provide for a continuing 
sanitariums, hospitals, training schools, and 
disability in the United States, and for pe- 
riodic reports of the result thereof, and for 
other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 906. An act for the relief of William 
Martin, of Tok Junction, Alaska; 

H. R. 909. An act for the relief of Charles 
O. Ferry and other employees of the Alaska 
Road Commission; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence M. Augustine; 

H.R.9052. An act to amend the Export 
Control Act of 1949 to continue for an addi- 
tional period of 2 years the authority pro- 
vided thereunder for the regulation of ex- 
ports; 

H. R.9720. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10003. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10766. An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of compensation for certain losses and 
damages caused by United States Armed 
Forces d World War II; and 

H. R. 11319. An act making appropriations 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority, certain 
agencies of the Department of the Interior, 
and civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, June 29, 
1956, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 5435. A bill to amend further 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to authorize the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration to procure radiological 
instruments and detection devices, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2502). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 8157. A biil to pro- 
vide for the burial in the Memorial Amphi- 
theater of the National Cemetery at Arling- 
ton, Va., of the remains of an unknown 
American who lost his life while serving 
overseas in the Armed Forces of the United 
States during the Korean conflict; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2503). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 8898. A bill to provide an additional 
authorization of appropriations for the pur- 
chase by the Secretary of Agriculture under 
the act of May 11, 1938, of lands within the 
boundaries of the Cache National Forest in 
the State of Utah; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2504). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 10432. A bill to amend further 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to authorize the Administrator to 
pay travel expenses and per diem allowances 
to trainees in attendance at the National 
Civil Defense Staff College, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2505). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 11575. A bill to provide for an 
Assistant Secretary for Research and De- 
velopment for each of the three military de- 
partments within the Department of De- 
fense; with amendment (Rept. No. 2506). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. S. 1637. An act to extend 
the time limit within which awards of cer- 
tain military and naval decorations may be 
made; with amendment (Rept. No. 2507). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on 
Affairs. S. 2569. An act to provide certain 
basic authority for the Department of State; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2508). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. S. 3116. An act to provide for the 
promotion and strengthening of interna- 
tional relations through cultural and ath- 
letic exchanges and participation in inter- 
national fairs and festivals; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2509). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. PRIEST: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 3412. An act to 
extend the provisions of title XIII of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
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relating to war-risk insurance for an addi- 
tional 5 years; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2510). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 985. An act to establish 
an Alaska International Rail and Highway 
Commission; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2511). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. S. 3498. An act to extend the 
authority of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission to all areas in which the 
Armed Forces of the United States have con- 
ducted operations since April 6, 1917, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2512). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PRIEST: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 9319. A bill to 
amend subsection (b) of section 3 of the 
Securities Act of 1933, to provide that re- 
sponsible officers or other persons shall be 
liable in damages on account of untrue 
statements or material omissions in state- 
ments or documents filed under such sub- 
section as a condition of exemption; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No, 2513). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 11024. A bill to amend 
the act entitled “An act relating to the com- 
pensation of commissioners for the Territory 
of Alaska, approved March 15, 1948 (62 Stat. 
80), as amended by the act of July 12, 1952 
(66 Stat. 592, 48 U. S. C. 116a); with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2514). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole Houce on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 11254. A bill to amend 
section 104, title 4, United States Code; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2515). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. House Joint Resolution 413. Joint 
resolution to provide for the conveyance of 
federally owned lands which are situated 
within the right-of-way for the proposed 
navigable barge canal across Florida, to the 
Ship Canal Authority of the State of Florida, 
in order to consolidate ownership thereof; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2516). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture, 
S. 3032. An act granting the consent and ap- 
proval of Congress to the Middle Atlantic 
interstate forest fire protection compact; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2517). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. House Joint Resolution 604. 
Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite the States of the Union and foreign 
countries to participate in the United States 
World Trade Fair to be held in New York, 
N. Y., from April 14 to April 27, 1957; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2518). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 11570. A bill 
to establish a sound and comprehensive na- 
tional policy with respect to fisheries and 
wildlife; to strengthen the fisheries and 
wildlife segments of the national economy; 
to create and establish within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the office of Under 
Secretary of Fisheries and Wildlife, a Fish- 
eries Service and a Wildlife Service; and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2519). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 11995. A bill to provide that 
the 1955 formula for taxing income of life- 
insurance companies shall also apply to tax- 
able years beginning in 1956; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2520). Referred to 
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the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 1833. An act to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
as amended; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2521). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. S. 3388. An act 
to provide for the conveyance of certain real 
property of the United States to the port of 
Port Townsend, Wash.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2522). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 138. A bill to make 
the retirement benefits of the Army and Air 
Force Vitalization and Retirement Equaliza- 
tion Act of 1948 available to certain persons 
who rendered active Federal service during 
the Korean conflict; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2523). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 11613. A bill to authorize the 
loan of naval vessels to the Governments of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Portugal, Spain, and friendly Far Eastern 
nations, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2524). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 10986. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2529). Ordered to be 
printed. : 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senate Joint Resolution 163. Joint resolu- 
tion granting the status of permanent resi- 
dence to certain aliens; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2525). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2244. An act for the relief of Maria Novak; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2526). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1895. An act for the relief of Anna Maria 
Fuller; with amendment (Rept. No. 2527). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8181. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Lucie Leon (also known as Lucie Noel); with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2528). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


: By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 12016. A bill to provide for the com- 
pulsory inspection of poultry and poultry 
products so as to prohibit the movement 
in interstate or foreign commerce of un- 
sound, unhealthful, diseased, unwholesome, 
or adulterated poultry or poultry products; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 12017. A bill to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act to extend the 
period of time during which naturalized 
citizens of the United States may reside in 
certain foreign countries without losing their 
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nationality; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 
By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 12018. A bill to deny social-security 
benefits to employees of the Communist 
Party and its affiliated organizations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 12019. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934, so as to direct the 
Federal Communications Commission to pro- 
vide for the licensing of television reflector 
facilities and VHF translator facilities; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON: 

H. R. 12020. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to the city of Euclid, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 12021. A bill to modify the require- 
ments for the automatic renewal of expiring 
5-year-level-premium term policies of United 
States Government and national service life 
insurance; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H. R. 12022. A bill to provide relief for the 
sponge-fishing industry by making special 
nonquota immigrant visas available to cer- 
tain skilled alien spongedivers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. R. 12023. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of $5 million to be spent for the 
purpose of promoting the Pan-American 
games to be held in Cleveland, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H. R. 12024. A bill to establish the concur- 
rent jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
and the States and Territories with respect 
to sedition against the Government of the 
United States, States, Territories, and their 
political subdivisions; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 12025. A bill to provide for a Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Presidential 
Office Space; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H R. 12026. A bill to amend Public Laws 
815 and 874, 81st Congress, to provide for 
the retroactive payment of certain unpaid 
entitlements; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. RICHARDS: 

H. R. 12027. A bill to authorize the city of 
Rock Hill, S. C., to acquire certain tribal 
lands on the Catawba Indian Reservation, 
S. C.; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBESON of Virginia: 

H. R. 12028. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer to the Yorktown Battlefield Area, Colo- 
nial National Historical Park, Va., certain 
howitzers surrendered by the British at York- 
town; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 12029. A bill to liberalize the basis 
for payment, and to increase the monthly 
rates, of death pension payable to widows 
and children of deceased war veterans; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H. R. 12030. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to terminate for future 
construction the deductions for amortization 
of emergency facilities and grain-storage fa- 
cilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H. R. 12031. A bill to provide additional 

compensation for employees of the postal 
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service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. R. 12032. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to further pro- 
mote the development and maintenance of 
the American merchant marine, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON: 

H. R. 12033. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of $5 million to be spent for the pur- 
pose of promoting the Pan-American games 
to be held in Cleveland, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 12034. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to execute a contract 
with the Tule Lake Irrigation District, Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MCGREGOR (by request): 

H. R. 12035. A bill to provide for a Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Presiden- 
tial Office Space; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H. R. 12036. A bill to authorize the ap- 
propriation of $5 million to be spent for 
the purpose of promoting the Pan-American 
games to be held in Cleveland, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 12037. A bill to require that all ne- 
gotiable securities, paper money, and stamps 
be plate-printed from engraved plates in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 12038. A bill to provide increases in 
service-connected disability compensation 
and to increase dependency allowances; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. J. Res. 667. Joint resolution to provide 
for the maintenance of public order and the 
protection of life and property in connec- 
tion with the Presidential inaugural cere- 
monies; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: : 

H. Res. 563. Resolution to provide addi 
tional funds for the expenses of the study 
and investigation authorized by House Res- 
olution 262; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H. Res. 564. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of House Doc- 
ument No. 232, 84th Congress, entitled “The 
Capitol in Story and Pictures’’; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, 

By Mr., McMILLAN: 

H. Res. 565. Resolution for the relief of 
Jeann C. Marsh; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. Res. 566. Resolution to provide funds 
for the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 12039. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Inge Wallaberger; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. R. 12040. A bill for the relief of Everett 

B. Alford; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 12041. A bill to authorize the sale of 

certain keys in the State of Florida by the 
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Secretary of the Interior; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 12042. A bill for the relief of ist Lt. 
Bernard J. Flood; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 12043. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of 
the United States to certain real property 
in Prairie County, Ark.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 12044. A bill for the relief of Guad- 
alupe Vargas-Alamillo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 
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By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. R. 12045. A bill for the relief of Tam 
Luen-Kwong (also known as Kwong Tam); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 12046. A bill for the relief of Carmel 
©. McDonald; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H. R. 12047. A bill for the relief of Tadeusz 
and Elzbieta Faliszewski; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H. R. 12048. A bill for the relief of Patricia 
Joyner Altenbach; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. R. 12049. A bill for the relief of George 
C. Constantacopoulos, Helen G. Constanta- 
copoulos, and Trisvegenia Constantacopoul- 
os; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


1171. Mr. BUSH presented a petition of 
Tioga County (Pa.) Council, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, in opposi- 
tion to the recommendations of the Bradley 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, which 
was ee to the Committee on Veterans’ 

airs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Housing for the Elderly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include the speech I delivered in 
Worcester, Mass., on June 22, 1956, on the 
occasion of the public dedication of the 
George F. Booth Memorial Apartments 
for the Elderly. 

This housing project is the first of its 
kind in the Worcester County area and, 
indeed, one of the first in the Nation. 

The project name honors the memory 
of the late George F. Booth, former pub- 
lisher and editor of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram and Evening Gazette 
newspapers, and is intended as a lasting 
indication of the genuine interest and 
concern in the problems of the elderly 
Mr. Booth consistently expressed and 
perseveringly worked to solve. 

The memory of Mr. Booth is revered 
for multitudinous public benefactions, 
but this housing project is a particularly 
fitting memorial as a prime example of 
the Christian humaneness which charac- 
terized his whole life. 

The address follows: 

It is a high honor and deep pleasure for me 
to take part in the public dedication of this 
most attractive housing project as the George 
F. Booth Memorial Apartments for the 
Elderly. 

It is doubly gratifying to be present with 
you today because of the vital importance 
of the problem to which the erection of these 
buildings gives recognition—Christian con- 
cern for our older citizens—and because of 
the genuine tribute this project bestows 
upon one of the greatest men and benefactors 
with whom any community was ever blessed. 

No person of any religious training, and 
particularly no American legislator, can help 
being more and more concerned about the 
proper solution of the many and varied prob- 
lems plaguing the increasing numbers of our 
older people in the sunset of their fruitful 
lives. 

According to authorities, our ancestors of 
2,000 years ago had a life expectancy of only 
20 to 30 years, as compared with an average 
life span of nearly 70 years in the United 
States today. Realizing the great modern 
strides in preventive medicine and disease 
control resulting from medical research in 


all fields, we can appreciate vividly that the 
life expectancy of every American will be- 
come longer and longer, which means, of 
course, that we will continuously have 
greater and greater numbers of older citizens 
who must be reasonably assisted in their 
later years. 

Let us realize that our American economy 
is largely industrial. Its frightening ma- 
terlality is geared to maximum production 
of the unit and the individual, with exag- 
gerated emphasis upon the robust energy of 
youth to the unhappy neglect of the wisdom 
and prudence of the aged. Too many com- 
petent American workers over 45 are being 
too often denied suitable employment oppor- 
tunities by more and more industries, there- 
by visiting financial catastrophe upon in- 
creasing numbers of our people in the upper 
age brackets. 

It is a startling story to hear that among 
the some 14 millions of people in this country 
over 65 years of age today, the average income 
for a man and his wife is about $1,500 and 
their average savings are less than $1,000. 
The unfortunate significance of these figures 
is that in spite of our great economic gains 
over the past quarter of a century, old age in 
America still remains for the majority a 
time of insecurity, fear, and dependence upon 
charity. In other words, in the richest and 
most blessed land in the world, those who 
have worked the longest and given the most 
can look forward only to the least. 

I don’t think that anyone here or any 
other decent person in the country is willing 
to accept the continuation of this un-Amer- 
ican picture of abandonment of and distress 
for our older people. 

Rather, I think you will agree that all 
segments of our society at the local, State, 
and Federal levels should humanely co- 
operate in sensibly doing whatever is neces- 
sary to make old age in America a dignified 
period of usefulness and satisfaction that 
can be approached without discouragement 
and fear. 

That is why a great many of us who are 
charged with national legislative responsi- 
bility have consistently urged over the past 
several years that the executive agencies of 
our Government devote greater attention to 
the complex problems of the aged before it 
becomes a disgrace to our American princi- 
ples and traditions. 

Our Federal Government includes about 2 
million persons with a budget of some $65 
billion a year. Among that vast personnel, 
there are perhaps less than 50 people, with 
a budget less than $100,000, engaged in seek- 
ing ways to help our elders comfortably 
through their threshold years. Such a situ- 
ation certainly is not wholesome. 

Through the great resources of our Gov- 
ernment departments, we have the duty of 
expanding our efforts to discover opportuni- 
ties for our senior citizens to continue to 


be active, useful, and satisfied. We must, 
for instance, find ways to encourage our older 
persons to work, if they can and if they 
want to. We must try to convince industry 
that there are substantial advantages in 
the employment of older people. We ought 
to attempt to develop a program for training 
our older people to learn to do other things 
mea they have retired from their regular 
work. 

On the legislative level, we must constantly 
and conscientiously investigate the need for 
new laws and the proper revision of existing 
laws, to adequately meet the desperate needs 
of our old folks in the critical fields of social 
security, housing, medical care, and gainful 
employment. 

Assisting the aged is a truly American ac- 
tion, and as in all nationwide problems, 
much can and should be done on the initia- 
tive of communities themselves. That is 
why I am, as you are, today so proud of my 
own city where the problem has been recog- 
nized and as a result, these clean, healthy, 
livable housing accommodations have been 
provided. Viewing these beautiful struc- 
tures, we should be mindful of the substan- 
tial civic merit they reflect upon all our city 
Officials, and we are impelled to recognize 
the unselfish sacrifices of so many private 
citizens like Raymond Harold and Samuel 
Donnelly, their staffs and associates. The 
unity in action of all their good hearts and 
their good wills in bringing this project to 
reality is an inspiring example for the people 
of other communities and cities to follow. 

To perpetuate the memory of beloved citi- 
zens, it is often customary and appropriate 
to erect personal images of stone or steel. 
It has frequently seemed to me that while 
such monuments are acceptable, too often 
they fall short of the real objective. Some- 
how they fail to convey any living impres- 
sion of the nature and the spirit of the 
person we desire to revere. To my mind, the 
dedication of these most livable homes for 
the most needy of our citizens in the memory 
of George F. Booth happily hits the mark. 

To those who had the honor of personally 
knowing him, nothing is necessary for them 
to remember him. George Booth was a man 
who worked hard and lived fully through his 
entire life. He worked untiringly to give 
good example; he was highly ambitious, but 
strictly ethical; he was stern, as all strong 
men must be, but he was essentially kind, as 
all great men are. He was a driving leader 
in his profession, but a respected and beloved 
employer. He was a devoted family man 
with genuine concern for his fellow man, 
He respected God and he generated respect 
for himself. The height of his character was 
integrity of word and action. The genius of 
his talent was wise prophecy. The courage 
of his heart was tempered with sympathy. 
The depth of his mind was illuminated by 
gentle humor. The self-discipline of his 
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own life was persevering work, and the sub- 
stance of his nature was unselfish service to 
his fellow men, to his community, and to 
his country. 

These are some of the things we mean 
whenever we talk about a man and the way 
he lived. The outstanding attribute of 
George Booth was his remarkable and ex- 
traordinary vision, recognized by everyone 
who ever had any contact with him. He 
could see into the future and advise upon 
its coming. This unique quality was strik- 
ingly placed upon him at the immature age 
of 30, at which age the affectionate and 
endearing term of “the old man” was at- 
tached to him forever by his friends and 
associates. 

It is, therefore, particularly fitting that 
the living character and nature of George 
Booth be carried on by naming this haven 
for the old folks after him and in his mem- 
ory. It was he who first saw the need for 
these homes and who originally recognized 
the suitability of this area for their devel- 
opment. 

George Booth knew better than most men 
that taking care of the aged is a clear moral 
obligation upon any Nation claiming to live 
under God and a duty distinctly placed upon 
us by His command to “Honor Thy Father 
and Thy Mother.” He also well understood 
that so long as the American system retains 
its premium on personal initiative while 
making reasonable provision for the eco- 
nomic security of the young and the old, 
we need have no doubt of our triumph over 
the Communist challenge. 

May the memory of George F. Booth ever 
inspire others to carry on similar humani- 
tarian programs. 


Dispersal of Industrial Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference report on extension of De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, accom- 
panying H. R. 9852, contains an amend- 
ment to the House bill that is a new pro- 
vision. It declares that it is the policy 
of Congress to encourage geographical 
dispersal of industrial facilities and to 
provide that the Government in certain 
instances shall give recognition to this 
new principle. While I am of the 
opinion that there may be instances 
where such a principle could properly 
operate, yet, it is doubtful whether in 
the administration of the act there can 
always be assurance that the location of 
new industries will be entirely con- 
trolled alone by the best interest of na- 
tional defense. I have too often seen 
other considerations of a political char- 
acter enter into such decisions. Fur- 
thermore, there has been no hearing 
held in the House committee on the 
subject and no real opportunity, other 
than by the limited means of this report, 
to consider the subject with the care 
that there should be prior to the adop- 
tion of such a far-reaching amendment. 
For the reasons I have expressed, I am 
opposed to the adoption of the confer- 
ence report with such an amendment to 
the basic law contained in it. 
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Pleasure Boating 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, pleasure 
boating is rapidly becoming one of the 
Nation’s most popular recreational ac- 
tivities. From this sport stems a sub- 
stantial boat and motor industry, a num- 
ber of important units of which are 
located in the Sixth District of Wiscon- 
sin, which I have the honor to represent. 

A leader in the industry is Mr. Ralph 
Klieforth, president of Universal Motors, 
Inc., located at Oshkosh, Wis. He is also 
president of the National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers, Inc. 

This association has pointed up the 
advisability of adopting new Federal 
regulations to provide additional safety 
for the growing pleasure-boating fra- 
ternity. 

Attesting to his keen interest in all 
matters pertaining to boating and ship- 
ping, our distinguished colleague, Hon. 
HERBERT C. Bonner, chairman of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, has scheduled hearings 
starting July 2 to explore the need for 
such regulations. It will be an ex- 
tremely interesting hearing. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in my re- 
marks I include in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD a news release issued by Chair- 
man Bonner describing these hearings. 

The item follows: 


Representative HERBERT C. BONNER, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina, chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries of the House of Representatives, an- 
nounced today that his committee would 
begin public hearings July 2, 1956, to deter- 
mine the necessity or desirability of addi- 
tional Federal legislation to regulate pleas- 
ure boating in the United States. 

This will mark the opening of a study 
which the committee is undertaking, in ad- 
vance of any specific legislation being intro- 
duced, to examine the problems which have 
been raised on the navigable waters of the 
United States by the phenomenal growth of 
pleasure boating and attempt to arrive at 
conclusions and recommendations for legis- 
lation, if such is found to be necessary. 

Mr. Bonner said: “With the wholehearted 
support of the Coast Guard, the industry 
involved and the States themselves, where 
similar problems exist, I feel that construc- 
tive results can be achieved which, though 
regulating, will not restrict the growth and 
popularity of this healthy recreational sport 
which today is such a unifying family activ- 
ity in our country.” 

Mr. Bonner stated that Vice Adm. Alfred 
C. Riehmond, commandant of the United 
States Coast Guard, would be the witness 
on July 2 and that he would outline the 
problems faced by the Coast Guard in their 
efforts to keep pleasure boating safe for the 
approximately 25 million citizens of this 
country who go afloat each year. 

On July 10 to 13 of the following week 
the committee will hear various industry and 
yachting groups at further hearings in Wash- 
ington. Later in the year it is expected that 
hearings will be held by the committee in 
boating centers of the United States in order 
that both the interested State officials and 
other interested groups and individuals may 
conveniently be heard, 
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The Unity Achieved by Coal Producers, 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
Exporters, and the Railroads Merits 
Special Attention of Congress Regard- 
ing Government Policy and Its Effect 
on the Coal Industry of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many interesting sessions incident 
to the National Coal Association’s Con- 
vention in Washington on June 12 to 14 
was the luncheon of the Coal Exporters 
Association at which Mr. Walter J. 
Tuohy, president, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad, announced formation of a new 
corporation to be known as American 
Coal Shipping, Inc. After his announce- 
ment of this unprecedented action, Mr. 
Tuohy concluded his address to the con- 
vention with this statement: 

This is an historic moment in the coal 
industry. We stand as a cohesive group— 
the coal producers, the miners’ union, the 
exporters, and the railroads. Our unity is 
the assurance to the free nations that coal, 
America’s greatest and most abundant re- 
source, will find its vital role in world pros- 
perity and peace. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that this devel- 
opment in the coal and railroad indus- 
tries merits the special attention of the 
Congress. Heretofore coal has been a 
neglected—yes, an abused—industry as 
far as Government policies are con- 
cerned. 

For almost a decade after the conclu- 
sion of World War II, foreign oil was 
encouraged to flow into our great fuel 
markets of the east coast in ever-increas- 
ing volume, thus harassing the coal in- 
dustry to the point where many mines 
were forced to close, thousands of mine- 
workers were thrown out of employment, 
and selling prices were so depressed as 
to prevent coal companies from making 
investments in conformity with antici- 
pated demands of the years ahead. 
Other Government policies—including 
TVA’s fuel-buying program—were equal- 
ly reprehensible. 

Some adjustments have been made in 
the past year with the realization of 
coal’s importance to the Nation. We who 
are more cognizant of the role which 
coal must assume in the national econ- 
omy and security will continue to de- 
mand further action toward removal of 
the inequalities inflicted upon the coal 
industry. 

With the announcement of the new 
shipping corporation, Americans are be- 
coming more aware of the contributions 
of the United States coal industry toward 
stabilizing the economies of other coun- 
tries throughout the free world. I ques- 
tion whether the outstanding job per- 
formed by coal industry management 
and labor in the past 10 years is generally 
recognized. 

Europe’s coal industry was hit hard 
by the long war of 1939-1945. Some 
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mines were knocked out by enemy at- 
tack. Transportation facilities were 
disrupted. Labor forces were depleted 
by the call to arms, and many experi- 
enced miners were never to return, 

To assist in the rebuilding of Western 
Europe and the United Kingdom, Ameri- 
can mines sent more than 16 million 
tons of bituminous coal across the At- 
lantic in 1946 and in excess of 36 million 
tons in 1947. As mines abroad were 
reactivated, the need for our coal grad- 
ually decreased until by 1950 Europe re- 
quired less than a million tons. 

The following year, with very short 
notice, United States mines were called 
upon to send abroad more than 30 times 
the tonnage that had been required in 
the preceding 12 months. The sudden 
upsurge was the result of an extremely 
cold winter and of an industrial reactiva- 
tion resulting from the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea. Had adequate shipping 
facilities been available, there would 
have been even more than the 28 million 
tons of bituminous coal leaving our 
eastern seaboard in 1951. 

By 1952, Europe’s own mines had made 
substantial gains in productive capacity, 
so that only 20% million tons of Ameri- 
can coal were needed that year. In 1953 
the figure declined to 8 million tons, 
with a slight recovery—10% million 
tons—for 1954. 

Last year it became obvious that Amer- 
ican coal would have a permanent place 
in the energy picture of Western Eu- 
rope—at least in the foreseeable future. 
We sent 2814 million tons across the At- 
lantic in 1955, and present indications 
are that these exports will reach 38 to 
40 million tons this year. In other 
words, 1956 will mark a record tonnage 
moving from the United States to Eu- 
rope. Thus the American coal indus- 
try, having been beset by extreme fluc- 
tuations in Europe’s markets over the 
past decade, may at last look forward 
to a stabilized demand. To a mining 
industry, the violent ups and downs of 
the European market have a most up- 
setting impact. Mines cannot be ex- 
pected to remain open through periods 
of depressed demand in anticipation of 
a future change in market conditions, 
nor can miners be expected to remain 
out of work in their home communi- 
ties on the theory that the outlets for 
their productive efforts will be placing 
orders a year or two hence. Despite 
these inconsistencies, however, the 
United States bituminous-coal industry 
did not fail to respond to any situation; 
I believe the present outlook for a sus- 
tained demand on the part of European 
consumers is only a fitting reward to 
this industry. A stabilization of ship- 
ping facilities will also be appreciated, 
as in the past it has been most difficult 
for both coal producers and railroads to 
find necessary shipping bottoms at tide- 
water when needed. 

There is still a lot of coal in the ground 
in Western Europe, but the difficulty in 
getting it out is the principal factor in- 
volved in the expected rise in demand for 
American coal. Reserves in Great Brit- 
ain are estimated at more than 185 bil- 
lion tons, and the continental territory 
west of the Iron Curtain is believed to 
contain more than 150 billion tons. Re- 
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coverable reserves in the United States 
are estimated at approximately three 
times the combined total of Great Brit- 
ain and this partion of the continent; 
what is more, in America they are largely 
more accessible, and of course our in- 
dustry is so modernized as to be able to 
extract this valuable fuel at far less ex- 
pense than their contemporaries across 
the sea. 

In past years Great Britain always 
showed a surplus of output over demand. 
She has been a traditional exporter for 
centuries. Probably the first instance of 
coal exportation took place in 1362 when 
a ship from France brought a cargo of 
corn to Newcastle and returned with a 
load of coal. As the importance of this 
fuel became recognized over the years, 
the British Isles began to engage more 
actively in its exportation, most of the 
coal coming from the mines of Wales. 

A monopoly in the coal export trade 
was eventually established by the British, 
and at one time—in 1923—the United 
Kingdom's shipments to other countries 
amounted to 90 million tons. With Ger- 
many also able to produce more coal 
than was required for her own consump- 
tion, Europe never faced a coal short- 
age except in periods of work stoppages 
or as a result of the ravages of war. 

Under her socialistic mining industry, 
England has had great difficulty in meet- 
ing her own domestic demands, much 
less being able to continue to serve other 
countries. Added to this problem is the 
fact that the most easily recoverable 
coals have already been taken from the 
ground and the British have been forced 
to dig deeper and into less desirable 
veins. 

Germany’s coal fields were split by 
diplomatic and military negotiations 
after the conclusion of World War II, 
and now about 20 percent of her poten- 
tial production is within the Soviet per- 
imeter of influence. Western Germany’s 
mines have indeed made great progress, 
but neither their production nor that of 
France, Belgium, The Netherlands, and 
other coal-producing nations of free 
Europe are going to be able to meet the 
energy demands of the foreseeable fu- 
ture. America’s coal will consequently 
be required in great quantities to supple- 
ment domestic supply. 

I commend the action of Mr. Tuohy, 
Mr. John L. Lewis, of the Mine Workers, 
and his vice president, the former Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Pennsylvania. I 
congratulate all the coal producers who 
have had a hand in forming the new ship- 
ping corporation, and I trust that it will 
lead to a solution of the overseas coal- 
shipping problems. American coal is 
needed in South America in ever-increas- 
ing quantities, and it must continue to be 
shipped wherever else it is needed by 
friendly peoples. 

The National Coal Association’s con- 
vention was held in an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm and determination on the 
part of the coal operators, They have 
had the foresight and have been willing 
to invest in mechanization to such an 
extent as to be far and away the world’s 
leaders from the standpoint of output per 
man-day. I had the pleasure of talking 
with a number of the mine owners— 
large and small—during the NCA con- 
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vention, and I was pleased to find that 
they are extremely optimistic about busi- 
ness conditions in the years immediately 
ahead as well as in the long-range future. 
It is incumbent upon the United States 
Government to remove any unfair re- 
straints against this great industry so 
that it will be able to continue to progress 
and thus fulfill the energy needs of our 
Nation as well as those which are depend- 
ing upon us across the seven seas. 


Important Legislation Requiring Prompt 
Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as we 
move into the last few weeks of this Con- 
gress, it is most distressing to me that 
some very vital and important legisla- 
tive proposals affecting large segments 
of our American people remain unacted 
upon. 

ASSISTANCE TO ECONOMICALLY DEPRESSED AREAS 


For instance, there is legislation pend- 
ing to provide assistance to communities, 
industries, enterprises, and industries in 
areas needing redevelopment to enable 
them to expand and adjust their produc- 
tive activity to alleviate substantial un- 
employment by providing new employ- 
ment opportunities for developing and 
expanding existing facilities and re- 
sources without reducing employment in 
other areas of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, up in my area where in- 
roads are constantly being made because 
of cheap foreign importations and sec- 
tional competition upon the textile, ma- 
chinery, and armament manufacturing 
industries, among others, and their as- 
sociated employment opportunities, there 
is vital need of sensible legislation of 
this type. 

I sincerely trust that this Congress will 
not close without corrective legislative 
attention being devoted to the solution of 
this problem affecting my own region, 
and so many other regions of the country. 

Because of the hardships continuously 
being visited upon the textile industry, I 
earnestly hope that the Congress will go 
on record with an expression of concern 
over the disintegration of this most es- 
sential industry because of increasing 
foreign cheap importations and also urge 
the President to use his emergency pow- 
ers to control the excess of these damag- 
ing imports. 

IMMIGRATION REVISION 

Mr. Speaker, I very earnestly also hope 
that this Congress will not adjourn with- 
out enacting revision and correction of 
some of the injustices that are contained 
in our present immigration laws. 

I urge the adoption of sensible amend- 
ments which will permit the pooling of 
unused immigration quotas and their use 
by those countries such as Greece, Italy, 
Poland, and others, whose quotas are 
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vastly oversubscribed and impose abnor- 
mal waiting periods of several years’ du- 
ration upon otherwise qualified and de- 
sirable applicants. 

It would be an added injustice not to 
renew the provisions of our outstanding 
Refugee Relief Act and permit the many 
qualified thousands of refugee relief ap- 
plicants from the Iron Curtain countries 
to come to the United States who other- 
wise will have little hope of ever entering 
America. 

Among other injustices that should be 
corrected are the present exclusion of 
certain tubercular immigrant applicants 
who are members of American families 
and a great many who are barred because 
of conviction of a felony in another coun- 
try when the same offense would not be 
considered a felony in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot forget that 
this Nation itself was founded almost al- 
together by refugees and displaced per- 
sons. In advancing our position of 
world leadership in these perilous days, 
we can speak more convincingly for free- 
dom everywhere when we have done our 
Christian utmost to give real freedom to 
those now faced with Communist ex- 
tinction. Security-screened and quali- 
fied refugees are the kind of people in 
whose behalf the original American tra- 
dition of asylum was established and 
whose immigration to these shores has 
enriched our country from its earliest 
days right up to this hour. 

I hope and trust that we will be granted 
an opportunity to enact sensible legisla- 
tive amendments to expand and correct 
our present immigration laws before this 
Congress terminates. 

OUR OBLIGATION TO THE VETERAN AND 
DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Speaker, I and a great many other 
Members of this House have become 
deeply disturbed by the increasing pub- 
licity and propaganda questioning the 
continuation and cost-of-living adjust- 
ments and other benefits being reason- 
ably accorded our veterans. 

It is strikingly noticeable that the 
sources of these doubts about our obliga- 
tion to war veterans have no hesitancy 
or question at all about the wisdom of 
continuing to provide billions of dollars 
in subsidies to carry on our faltering 
foreign-aid program. Some of these 
people even seem to prefer the vaccilat- 
ing actions of Tito to the loyalty of the 
American veteran and his family. They 
seem to think that an astronomical gam- 
bling investment in Tito is more valuable 
than a reasonable investment to fulfill 
our duty to these American patriots who 
have been disabled in war and whose 
families have been visited with extreme 
material hardship because of military 
service sacrifices. 

I do not believe that the people of 
this country now wish to turn their backs 
in forgetfulness of the substantial sacri- 
fices made by our war veterans and their 
dependents in protecting this Nation 
from armed enemies. On the contrary, 
I believe the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people realize there is only one safe- 
guard for this Nation in time of emer- 
gency, and that is the willingness of 
American men and women to fight and 
die to preserve our national security. I 
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am sure they further understand that 
the efficiency of our fighting men is gov- 
erned by the morale of their families 
and dependents. In these tense days of 
international turmoil, it is not only just 
but patriotically wise to inspire the vet- 
eran of the future with the example of 
our real concern for the veteran of the 
past. 

Mr. Speaker, there is legislation pend- 
ing to extend farm, home, and business 
loan guaranties for our veterans, to con- 
tinue vocational rehabilitation adjust- 
ment assistance, to raise the ratings and 
pensions of the disabled war veterans 
and dependent allowances, as well as in- 
come limitations, in accord with our in- 
creased basic living costs. There is 
pending legislation to extend simple jus- 
tice to Spanish-American War veterans 
and their widows, who are trying to eke 
out a bare existence on some $54 per 
month. 

These, and other beneficial measures, 
such as the so-called War Orphans Edu- 
cation Act, should be enacted without 
delay. Most of the pending bills are sub- 
stantially sound and beneficial and are 
intended to discharge our just obligation 
to the war veteran and his family. I 
shall continue to work in support of their 
enactment as the best investment we can 
make to insure our national security. 

SMALL BUSINESS MUST BE PRESERVED 


Mr. Speaker, it has always been an 
unquestioned American tradition that 
this Government shall counsel, assist, 
and protect the interests of small busi- 
ness in order to preserve our democratic 
system of free competitive enterprise. 

It is perhaps not surprising that the 
various department heads in the execu- 
tive branch nave not been overwhelm- 
ingly zealous in presenting a program 
to us to aid the small businesses of the 
Nation, that nevertheless does not dis- 
charge the Congress from its own legis- 
lative responsibility. 

There are a great many cound meas- 
ures to grant vitally needed help to small 
business pending in the Congress, and I 
sincerely trust that they will not be 
passed over in the adjournment rush. 

It is true that we extended the life of 
the Small Business Administration last 
year, and I am proud of the part I had 
in the original enactment of that bene- 
ficial legislation, but thus far that is 
about all that has been done for small 
business. 

There remain many additional condi- 
tions affecting the vitality of small busi- 
ness that can be at least partially re- 
moved by applicable legislation. 

One of the substantial helps we could 
give to small business would be to adopt 
a measure amending the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act to correct the weakening of that 
act which has resulted from several court 
decisions beginning with the Supreme 
Court’s decision in Standard Oil of In- 
diana against Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. It appears the Supreme Court 
misinterpreted the original intention of 
Congress and the objective, therefore, is 
to reemphasize and make clear that in- 
tention. The original purpose, and the 
purpose of current legislation, is simply 
to grant small business equality of op- 
portunity and remove present discrimi- 
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nation that is allowed against him. It 
is designed to prohibit the larger con- 
cerns from getting preferential dis- 
counts, secret rebates, and under-the- 
counter deals which are discriminatory 
against the average merchant. The leg- 
islation is meant to apply only where 
there is interstate commerce and its end 
objective is to guarantee to the man who 
buys his goods for resale that he will 
get the same price from the supplier that 
this supplier grants to his competitors 
under the same terms and conditions. 
It permits differences in prices in accord 
with the normal rules of good business 
practice but it prevents the good-faith 
defense where the effect of the discrimi- 
nation may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monop- 
oly. This is sound legislation in the 
American tradition and it should be 
passed by the Congress. 

There are other bills pending which 
recognize problems associated with the 
suffocation visited upon small business 
when a few giant corporations control 
raw materials, processing, and manu- 
facturing segments of industry and a 
large number of very small business 
firms serve as retail distributors for 
these corporations. Retail gasoline deal- 
ers and automobile dealers are two prime 
examples. It appears clear from the 
evidence that legislation is urgently 
needed to restrict these giant suppliers’ 
freedom to unjustly and summarily can- 
cel dealer’s franchises without good 
cause and we particularly need to re- 
strict suppliers’ freedom to coerce dealers 
to follow certain policies or to deal only 
in the brands of merchandise dictated 
by these corporations. 

There is a further need for legislation 
to strengthen our antimerger laws in 
these days of increasing tendency of 
great corporate mergers with resultant 
harmful limitations upon our traditional 
competitive enterprise system. These 
laws should be made more strengthened 
by helpful amendments and the penalties 
for criminal violation should be greatly 
increased. 

The Congress should also do all in its 
power to encourage and request the 
executive branch to permit small busi- 
ness to participate in defense contracts. 
It has been authoritatively revealed that 
in the last 3 years the Department of De- 
fense has been awarding 95 percent of 
the value of all contracts on the basis of 
negotiations. Therefore, it is certainly 
in order for this Congress to enact leg- 
islation of stronger intent and require- 
ment for the award of Government con- 
tracts on the basis of advertised com- 
petitive bids so that small business will 
have a better opportunity. The Depart- 
ment of Defense in all fairness should 
itself initiate a program of negotiating 
contracts with small business whenever 
such contracts are suitable. 

Another field in which remedial action 
could be taken is in the tax setup affect- 
ing small business. Action should be 
taken to make the corporate form of 
business more attractive taxwise to 
small firms now existing as partnerships 
so that these units could accumulate re- 
tained business earnings at corporate 
rates and taxes on smaller corporations 
should be investigated in order to work 
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out a system of graduated or progressive 
rates similar to that applying to individ- 
ual income. There is much that can be 
done to help small business in this tax 
field and I urge the Committee on Ways 
and Means to give the subject their 
prompt and earnest attention. 

It we neglect the health of small busi- 
ness in this Nation we are betraying our 
duty of preserving the economic integrity 
of the Nation; let us then assume our 
rightful obligation to grant reasonable 
assistance to small business by the 
prompt enactment of suitable legislation. 
CONGRESS SHOULD NOT BE ADJOURNED WHILE 

VITAL PROBLEMS REMAIN UNSOLVED 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I desire to 
express my opposition to any early sine 
die adjournment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives while vitally important leg- 
islation remains pending. 

Just a few of the problems that still 
challenge our legislative conscience are 
the enactment of a civil rights program, 
school construction aid, adequate hous- 
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ing and slum clearance, and flood disas- 
ter insurance. These problems, as well 
as many others, very deeply affect the 
general welfare and progress of the 
country. It is my judgment that we are 
morally bound to remain in session until 
these vitally important problems are leg- 
islatively solved for the good of all 
Americans. 


In Memoriam: To a Great Man, and a 
Great Patriot, Ignace Jan Paderewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


Q: 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1956 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, June 


30, 1956, marks the 15th anniversary of 
the death of Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
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world-renowned composer and pianist, 
who became the first Premier of the 
Polish Republic in 1919 after the people 
of Poland asserted their independence 
according to the principle of national 
self-determination embodie in the fa- 
mous 14 points of President Woodrow 
Wilson, É 

The inspiration Paderewski gave the 
Polish people is still nurtured in their 
hearts. 

At home and abroad, on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain, Paderewski left a 
sublime understanding of freedom with 
a humility that strove to walk in the 
footsteps of God, 

The anniversary today of the passing 
of this great man, of this great patriot, 
more fully serves to remind me that 
freedom is indeed worth living for and, 
if need be, worth dying for. May God 
ever bless and keep green the memory of 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. He lives in the 
hearts of all who love freedom and its 
thrilling song. 


SENATE 


Fripay, June 29, 1956 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou in whom there is no darkness 
at all, the light which on this bright 
June morning scatters the shadows that 
have hid the flowers and darkened the 
streets is Thy messenger to us. Be Thou 
the light of our minds as the sun is the 
light of the day. Take away every evil 
thought that leaves its shadows there. 
Drive out the darkness of anger, selfish- 
ness, covetousness, and impurity. Make 
us centers of Thy radiance that we may 
reflect Thy spirit in all the gloom of this 
day that tries men’s souls. 


O Light that followest all the way, 
We yield our flickering torch to Thee; 
Our heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day 
may brighter, fairer be. 


We ask it in the name of that One who 
is the light of the world. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 28, 1956, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Tribbe, 
one of his secretaries. 


INCREASED RETIREMENT PAY OF 
CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE 
FORMER LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 

before the Senate the following com- 

munication from the President of the 

United States, which, with the accom- 


panying paper, was ordered to lie on the 
table: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

In compliance with the request con- 
tained in the resolution of the Senate 
(the House of Representatives concur- 
ring therein), I return herewith S. 3581 
entitled “An act to increase the retired 
pay of certain members of the former 
Lighthouse Service.” 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, June 29, 1956. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 9893) to authorize 
certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Vinson, Mr. 
Brooxs of Louisiana, Mr. KıLpay, Mr. 
SHORT, and Mr. ARENDS were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10986) making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes, and that the House re- 
ceded from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 14, 
and concurred therein. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

H. R. 7763. An act to amend the Japanese- 
American Evacuation Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, to expedite the final determina- 


tion of the claims, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 9852. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations and the Public Lands Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs were authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule there is a regular 
morning hour today. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements made in connec- 
tion with the transaction of the routine 
morning business be limited to 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
and take up nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Raymond J. Kelly, of Michigan, to be 
United States district judge for division No. 
1, district of Alaska, vice George W. Folta, 
deceased; 

Richard E. Robinson, of Nebraska, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Nebraska, vice James A. Donohoe, de- 
ceased; and 

James F. Brophy, of Georgia, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 


from the Committee 


R. Jasper Smith, of Missouri, to be United 
States district Judge for the western district 
of Missouri, vice Charles E. Whittaker, ele- 
vated. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calender will be stated. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Frederick H. Hamley, of Washington, 
to be a United States circuit judge, 
ninth circuit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY 
BOARD OF REVIEW 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edwin R. Price, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Howard H. Shannon, of New Jersey, to 
be Assistant Director of Locomotive In- 
spection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Public Health Serv- 
ice be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nominations 
will be considered en bloc; and, with- 
out objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be imme- 
diately notified of the nominations today 
confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY Act or 1954 


A letter from the Director, Legislative Pro- 
grams, Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Washington, D. C., transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of papers and documents on the 
files of several departments and agencies of 
the Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. Car~tson members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


Revision OF Laws RELATING TO ADDITIONAL 
COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN CIVILIAN EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE GOVERNMENT 


A letter from the Presidential Advisor on 
Personnel Management, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to consolidate and 
revise certain provisions of law relating to 
additional compensation of civilian em- 
ployees of the Federal Government stationed 
in foreign areas and to facilitate recruit- 
ment, reduce turnover, and compensate for 
extra costs and hardships due to overseas 
assignments (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


RESOLUTIONS OF MINNESOTA 
BRANCH, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, the State convention of the 
Minnesota Branch, National Association 
of Postal Supervisors, met in Minnesota 
on June 8 and 9. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two resolutions adopted by this 
convention be printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas many employees accumulate large 
amounts of sick leave during their years of 
service and are not now given credit for it 
in any way whatsoever: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota branch of 
the National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, in convention assembled in St. Paul, 
Minn., June 8 and 9, 1956, go on record as 
approving H. R. 8830, which gives an em- 
ployee who is retiring credit for all unused 


sick leave upon retirement; and be it fur- 
ther 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Minnesota delegation in ee 
and to THomas Murray, chairman of the 
Post Office Committee. 

Approved by the State convention, Minne- 
sota branch, National Association of Postal 
Supervisors. 

D. O. BODIEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

CAMBRIDGE, MINN. 

Whereas the postage rates have not appre- 
ciably increased over a long period of years: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota State 
Branch, National Association of Postal Su- 
pervisors, in convention assembled held in St. 
Paul, Minn., June 8 and 9, 1956, go on record 
endorsing the provisions of H. R. 9228 and 
urging the speedy adoption of the postage 
rate increase bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the entire Minnesota congres- 
sional delegation and also to Representative 
THOMAS Murray, chairman of the Post Of- 
fice Committee, and also to the Postmaster 
General. 

Approved by Minnesota State Convention 
of the Minnesota Branch, National Associa- 
tion of Postal Supervisors, St. Paul, Minn., 
June 9, 1956. 

D. O. BODIEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
CAMBRIDGE, MINN. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

S. J. Res. 182. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for filing the final report of the 
Commission on Government Security to 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2385). 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 291. Resolution opposing Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 2 of 1956 (Rept. No. 2388). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 3482. A bill to provide for transfer of 
title of certain lands to the Carlsbad Irriga- 
tion District, N. Mex: (Rept. No. 2389). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 4116. A bill to increase the membership 
of the Senate Office Building Commission 
(Rept. No. 2387). 


REVISION AND PRINTING OF COM- 
PILATION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
THE REGULATION OF CERTAIN 
CARRIERS 


Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, re- 
ported favorably an original bill (S. 4145) 
providing for the revision and printing 
of a compilation of Federal laws relating 
to the regulation of carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 2386) thereon, 
which was read twice by its title and 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
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imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 
By Mr. THYE: 

S. 4140. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims resulting from the crash of 
a United States Navy plane at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on June 9, 1956; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 4141. A bill for the relief of Nicolaos 
Papathanasiou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 4142. A bill for the relief of Nicolaos 
Theocharous Grammatikos; and 

S. 4143. A bill to provide for an additional 
payment of $165,000 to the village of High- 
land Falls, N. Y., toward the cost of the water 
filtration plant constructed by such village; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOFFORD: 

S. 4144. A bill to authorize the city of Rock 
Hill, S. C., to acquire certain tribal lands on 
the Catawba Indian Reservation, S. C.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 4145. A bill providing for the revision 
and printing of a compilation of Federal 
laws relating to the regulation of carriers 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act; 
placed on the calendar. 

(See reference to above bill, when reported 
by Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, which ap- 
pears under the heading “Reports of Com- 
mittees.’’) 

By Mr. GORE (for himself, Mr. ANDER- 
SON, Mr. JacKsoN, and Mr. PASTORE) : 

S. 4146. A bill providing for a civilian 
atomic power acceleration program; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. WELKER: 

S. 4147. A bill to deny social-security bene- 
fits to employees of the Communist Party 
and its affiliated organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 4148. A bill for the relief of Way Tong 
Jung, Kin Koo Jung, Chor Yen Jung, Koo 
Ming Jung, and Poy Kee Jung; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request): 

§. 4149. A bill to implement a treaty and 
agreement with the Republic of Panama, by 
amending the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution to extend 
the operation of the Emergency Ship Repair 
Act of 1954; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Butter when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


EXTENSION OF GREETINGS TO 
CITY OF ORANGE, N. J. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey (for himself 
and Mr. SMITH of New Jersey) submit- 
ted the following resolution (S. Res. 
301), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Whereas the city of Orange in the county 
of Essex is observing this year the 150th 
anniversary of the granting of a charter by 
the Legislature of the State of New Jersey; 
and 

Whereas the city of Orange has played an 
important role in the growth and develop- 
ment of Essex County, the State of New Jer- 
sey, and the Nation; and 

Whereas the city of Orange has given to 
the Nation and the State of New Jersey many 
leading citizens and was an early center of 
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industry and the arts in the 19th century; 
and 


Whereas by action of the mayor and board 
of commissioners of such city there has been 
appointed a citizens’ sesquicentennial com- 
mittee to prepare for appropriate observance 
of the historic occasion when the city of 
Orange was partitioned from the city of 
Newark, November 27, 1806: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate hereby extends 
its greetings and felicitations to the city 
of Orange, Essex County, N. J., on the cele- 
bration of its sesquicentennial, and ex- 
presses its appreciation for the splendid 
services rendered to the Nation by the citi- 
zens of the city of Orange during the past 
150 years. 


NICOLAOS PAPATHANASIOU 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill for 
the relief of Nicolaos Papathanasiou. 

This young man, a citizen of Greece, 
was employed as a cadet officer in the 
Hellenic merchant marine until 1950 
when he joined a United States merchant 
ship. The United States Coast Guard 
subsequently issued merchant marine 
documents to him that were validated 
for emergency service also. In Septem- 
ber 1950 Mr. Papathanasiou voluntarily 
arranged to be drafted and was inducted 
into the United States Army in October 
of 1951. He served overseas in Germany 
in the transportation branch of the Army 
in 1952 and was separated from the serv- 
ice September 10, 1953. 

Among his documents is a letter of 
commendation from his commanding 
officer, Lt. Col. Samvel E. Sax, praising 
him for his conscientious attitude and 
efficient performance. 

Here is a young man who says his one 
desire since he attended the American 
College of Athens in Athens, Greece, was 
to become a citizen of the United States. 
He says: “My spirit, heart, and soul are 
dedicated to the ideals of the American 
Nation and way of life.” 

Since Mr. Papathanasiou has been in 
this country he has conducted himself 
with dignity and honor and has in every 
way shown his appreciation of our demo- 
cratic processes. 

The bill provides that Mr. Papatha- 
nasiou be granted permanent residence 
and that the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 

When I was in Portland, Oreg., a few 
days ago I had a conference with Father 
Angelo Gavalas, of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. I had the conference at his 
request. Father Gavalas explained to 
me that this man was an exemplary 
member of his parish and that, if he is 
allowed to remain in this country and 
become an American citizen, he plans to 
prepare himself for the priesthood. 

I have gone into this case very care- 
fully because I do not believe a Senator 
has the moral right to introduce a bill 
in the Senate which will have the effect 
of holding a man in this country, if such 
Senator is not satisfied the man is a fit 
subject to remain in the country. 

Here we have a young Greek who has 
served our country in the armed services 
after having been inducted voluntarily, 
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and who has come out of the military 
service with the commendation of his 
commanding officer. It would be a great 
mistake to deport this young man, with- 
out first giving careful consideration to 
all the merits of his case. I deeply re- 
gret this case has been called to my at- 
tention so late in the session, because I 
believe the appropriate committee of the 
Senate should have adequate time in 
which to accomplish a study of the case. 

However, I sincerely hope that if the 
committee finds in the closing days of 
the session it cannot take final action in 
the case, our Immigration Service will 
recognize the surrounding circumstances 
which have caused me to introduce the 
bill and will hold up deportation pro- 
ceedings at least until the next session 
of Congress, and until another bill can 
be introduced and a thorough study of 
the case can be made. 

I am satisfied that here is a young 
man who in the interest of justice and 
equity is deserving of being allowed to 
remain in this country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 4141) for the relief of 
Nicolaos Papathanasiou, introduced by 
Mr. Morse, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. : 


EXTENSION OF EMERGENCY SHIP 
REPAIR ACT OF 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to extend the operation 
of the Emergency Ship Repair Act of 
1954, Public Law 608, of the 83d Con- 


gress. 

I should like to say a few words about 
the background of the Emergency Ship 
Repair Act of 1954, and the justification, 
or, indeed, better yet, the urgent neces- 
sity for promptly extending that act 
until at least July 1, 1958. 

During the 2d session of the 83d Con- 
gress, when I had the honor to serve as 
chairman of the Water Transportation 
Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, I in- 
troduced S. 3546, a bill which was de- 
signed to provide an immediate program 
for the modernization and improvement 
of certain key vessels in our laid-up na- 
tional defense reserve fleet. By key 
vessels I mean only those determined to 
be necessary for the defense of this 
country in time of break-out emergency. 

As drafted, the bill authorized the 
Secretary of Commerce, within 6 months 
after the date of enactment, to enter 
into contracts for the repair, moderniza- 
tion, and conversion of certain vessels in 
the national defense reserve fleet to pro- 
vide, for the purpose of national defense, 
an adequate and ready reserve fleet. 
The amount of the contract authority in 
the bill as drafted was limited to 845 
million. The contracts were required to 
be placed with private shipbuilding and 
ship repair yards. The bill further pro- 
vided that such contracts should be 
entered into in accordance with appli- 
cable provisions of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949. 
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Senators will recall that at that time, 
in June 1954, our privately owned Amer- 
ican shipbuilding and ship repair yards 
were in desperate straits. In July 1954 
Fortune magazine ran a feature article 
entitled “Gloom in the Shipyards.” 
Therein it said: 

The United States shipbuilding industry 
is not in danger of disappearing overnight, 
but it is quite sick—-sicker, in fact, than any 
other major United States industry, with the 
possible exception of soft coal. 


Therefore, there is no doubt that one 
of the factors which contributed to the 
need for, and passage of, the emergency 
ship repair bill was the plight of our 
privately owned shipbuilding and ship 
repair yards. 

However, Mr. President—and this I 
want to emphasize—the emergency ship 
repair bill was in no way a “make work” 
program, In the thousands of vessels 
which comprise our national defense re- 
serve fleet, the Secretary of Commerce, 
after consultation with defense author- 
ities, designated only 205 as “key vessels” 
which should, under this program, be 
put in “immediately ready” status so 
that in the event of national emergency 
we would not have to spend 3 to 6 
months in repairing them before they 
could be put into active service. 

While the original Emergency Ship 
Repair Act authorized the making of 
contracts by the Secretary of Commerce 
for the repair of vessels in amounts not 
to exceed $25 million, in a wise spirit of 
caution we appropriated only $18 mil- 
lion with, I believe, the understanding 
that we would appropriate the addi- 
tional $7 million after we had had sub- 
stantial experience in doing $18 million 
worth of repairs to however many of the 
205 ships it took to use up the sum 
appropriated. 

As the sponsor of this bill, I felt it 
my duty to keep in close touch with the 
Department of Commerce so that I could 
report, from time to time, to the Senate 
the progress being made. I am happy 
indeed to be able to announce that the 
authorities of the Maritime Administra- 
tion feel that the program has been a 
successful and wise one within the limits 
of the $18 million appropriated. How- 
ever, of the 205 vessels originally desig- 
nated, 67 remain unrepaired and the 
$18 million has been exhausted. There- 
fore, I introduce a joint resolution in the 
nature of an amendment to the Emer- 
gency Ship Repair Act of 1954. This 
joint resolution would extend the time 
for entering into contracts for repair— 
expiring August 20, 1956. I believe this 
is all that is necessary by way of en- 
abling legislation to permit us to con- 
clude the original program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 187) to 
extend the operation of the Emergency 
Ship Repair Act of 1954, introduced by 
Mr. BUTLER, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That section 4 of the Emer- 
gency Ship Repair Act of 1954 (Public Law 
608, 88d Cong.) is amended by striking out 
the words “within 24 months after date of 
enactment of this act,” and inserting in 
place thereof before July 1, 1958.“ 


OPPOSITION TO DISCRIMINATORY 
ACTION AGAINST CITIZENS BE- 
CAUSE OF RELIGION—ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSORS OF RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 27, 1956, 

The names of Mr. Busu, Mr. Ivxs, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. NEELY, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
Durr, Mr. KucHEL, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. HUMPHREY 
of Minnesota, and Mr. CHAVEZ were 
added as cosponsors of the resolution 
(S. Res. 298) opposing discriminatory 
action against United States citizens be- 
cause of religious faith or affiliations, 
submitted by Mr. LEHMAN (for himself 
and other Senators) on June 27, 1956. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON H. R. 3073 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE SIG- 
FRIED OLSEN SHIPPING CO. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for Mr, KEFAUVER). Mr. President, on 
behalf of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, notice is hereby 
given of a public hearing that will be 
held on Monday, July 2, 1956, at 1 p. m., 
in room 424, Senate Office Building, on 
H. R. 3073, a bill for the relief of the 
Sigfried Olsen Shipping Co. At the in- 
dicated time and place those interested 
in the proposed legislation will be af- 
forded an opportunity to be heard. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston]; the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer], and myself, chairman. 


PINGFONG NGO CHUNG AND PEARL 
WAH CHUNG 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1375) for the relief of Pingfong Ngo 
Chung and Pearl Wah Chung, which 
were to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Pingfong Ngo Chung, 
Pearl Wah Chung, Dorothy May Ackermann, 
Dr. Mahmood Sajjadi, and Wan Ngo Lim 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to each alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, if such alien was 
classifiable as a quota immigrant at the time 
of the enactment of this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota-con- 
trol officer to reduce by one the quota for the 
quota area to which the alien is chargeable 
for the first year that such quota is available, 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of certain aliens.” 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
January 16, 1956, the Senate passed S. 
1375, to grant the status of permanent 
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residence in the United States to the two 
beneficiaries. On June 19, 1956, the 
House of Representatives passed S. 1375, 
with amendments to include the bene- 
ficiaries of three similar individual Sen- 
ate bills. 

The amendments are acceptable, and 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments to S. 1375. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TOINI MARGARETA HEIN 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2842) for the relief of Toini Margareta 
Heino, which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Toini Margareta Heino may 
be issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent membership if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of such act: Provided, That this 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
June 19, 1956, the Senate passed S. 2842, 
to waive an excluding provision of exist- 
ing law in behalf of the beneficiary. On 
the same date, the House of Representa- 
tives passed S. 2842, by substituting the 
language of a similar House bill, which 
made no substantive changes in the bill. 

The amendment is acceptable, and I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 2842. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to, 


AHMET HALDUN KOCA TASKIN 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 245) for the relief of Ahmet Haldun 
Koca Taskin, which were to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (22) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Ahmet Haldun Koca Taskin 
may be issued a visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
nothing in this section of this act shall be 
construed to waive the provisions of section 
315 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
as they apply to the said Ahmet Haldun 
Koca Taskin, 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Ursula Jadwiga Milarski 
Goodman may be issued a visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act. 

Sec. 3. The exemptions provided for in this 
act shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act, 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Ahmet Haldun 
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Koca Taskin and Ursula Jadwiga Milar- 
ski Goodman.” 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
March 28, 1955, the Senate passed S. 245, 
to waive a ground of inadmissibility in 
behalf of the beneficiary. On June 19, 
1956, the House of Representatives 
passed S. 245 with amendments to in- 
clude the beneficiary of one similar Sen- 
ate bill. 

The amendments are acceptable, and 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments to S. 245. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TERESA LUCIA CILLI AND GUISEPPE 
CORRADO CILLI 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1814) for the relief of Teresa Lucia 
Cilli and Guiseppe Corrado Cilli, which 
were, after line 8, to insert: 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Manda 
Pauline Petricevic, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. Schuldt, citizens of 
the United States. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Teresa Lucia 
Cilli, Guiseppe Corrado Cilli, and Manda 
Pauline Petricevic.” 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
March 19, 1956, the Senate passed 
S. 1814, to grant to two minor children 
to be adopted by a United States citizen 
the status of nonquota immigrants, 
which is the status normally enjoyed by 
the alien minor children of citizens of 
the United States. On June 19, 1956, the 
House of Representatives passed S. 1814, 
with amendments to include the benefi- 
ciary of one similar individual Senate 
bill. 


The amendments are acceptable, and 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments to S. 1814. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR 
THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD, OF 
KENTUCKY 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, it is 
with extreme sadness that I announce 
to the Senate today the death of a for- 
mer member of this body and a distin- 
guished son of Kentucky, Tom Under- 
wood. He passed away in his hometown 
of Lexington this morning. 

In his passing, Kentucky has lost one 
of its finest citizens; his community has 
lost one who had contributed much to 
its good; his family has lost a devoted 
husband and father, and I have lost one 
of the finest friends I have ever had over 
a period of 40 years. 

Tom Underwood was a classmate of 
mine at the University of Kentucky. We 
continued our friendship throughout our 
adult life. In 1947, he gave of his time 
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and his great talents to manage my 
campaign when I was a candidate for 
governor. I then had the privilege of 
working with him in that official ca- 
pacity. Later I was privileged to serve 
with him in Washington in the House of 
Representatives. When he came to the 
Senate to fill the vacancy and complete 
the unexpired term following the pass- 
ing of another distinguished classmate 
of ours, Virgil Chapman, I was privileged 
to serve with him in this body, in the 
years 1951 and 1952. 

I shall miss him. There are few in 
Kentucky whose passing would occasion 
a greater loss to us than that of Thomas 
R. Underwood. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I associate myself with the tribute 
which my colleague and friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] has paid to 
former Senator Tom Underwood. He 
was a very genuine person, and was one 
of my best friends during my service in 
both the House and Senate. He was al- 
ways cooperative, always willing to bear 
more than his share of the load. I con- 
sidered him a highly competent legisla- 
tor. He was a true and genuine friend. 

To his wife and family Mrs. Johnson 
and I send our deepest regrets. 

Mr. . I appreciate the 
comments of the distinguished majority 
leader, because I know in what high es- 
teem Tom Underwood held the majority 
leader, and, through service with both of 
them, I know just what the majority 
leader thought of Tom Underwood. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the majority leader. 

I had the privilege and pleasure of 
serving with our late colleague, Tom 
Underwood, in both the House and Sen- 
ate. To me, he was a man of sterling 
character, fine ability, and great in- 
tegrity. 

On occasion I received copies of his 
newspaper, and read it with great inter- 
est. He was fair and dispassionate in 
his discussion of the stories which he 
was using in his newspaper. He com- 
piled a fine and outstanding record while 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and during his service as a Member 
of the United States Senate. 

It was with a great deal of sorrow that 
I heard the news today of the passing 
of our old friend. In view of the exem- 
plary life which he led, I know that he is 
going to a greater and just reward. 


ADMISSION OF RED CHINA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point a letter which 
I, as chairman of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee, sent to Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles yesterday. 

This letter asks the Secretary of State 
to disclose the identity of the United 
States officials who are issuing stories 
that the United States cannot exclude 
Red China from the United Nations þe- 
yond the next session of the General 


. Assembly, and that the State Depart- 
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ment may have to adopt a more flexible 
attitude toward Yugoslavia and other 
halfway allies of the Reds. Representa- 
tive Jupp, in testimony before the sub- 
committee, has told us how dangerous 
these leaks are. 

I hope to have an early answer to this 
letter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 28, 1956, 
Hon. JOHN Foster DULLES, 
The Secretary o/ State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: On May 31 of this 
year, Congressman WALTER H. Jupp testified 
at length about security matters before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 
Among other things, he testified to the fact 
that from time to time systematic leaks 
seem to emanate from Government depart- 
ments, the effect of which is to induce a 
conditioning of public opinion that is favor- 
able to the Communist cause. I quote from 
his testimony as follows: 

“Another thing—the leaks that come to 
the press. Here is one recently. All of you 
have seen in the press for 6 months repeated 
stories, especially from certain columnists, 
that the United States is going to recognize 
Communist China, and, after the next elec- 
tion, the United Nations Assembly will meet 
and cdmit Communist China to the United 
Nations. I asked about it 2 or 3 times down 
at the State Department, if this is true. It 
has been denied completely by everybody at 
the top. 

“Finally, one came out a few weeks ago 
in a Kiplinger Letter. It said that at one 
of these conferences it was tentatively agreed 
that this should be done. It would be denied 
officially, the letter said, but the fact is the 
United States is going to recognize Commu- 
nist China and not veto its entrance into 
the United Nations. 

“I called up keymen and said, ‘Has there 
been a change?’ 

“They said, ‘No; we saw it, too. There is 
not a word of truth in it.’ 

“Now, the newspapers didn't think that 
up. Somebody in the Department told them 
that. This is the thing that goes on again 
and again. Leaks go out from underlings 
that this is what our policy is going to be. 
Now, we are going to recognize Communist 
China 


“That is not the President's policy. That 
is not Mr. Dulles’ policy. That is not the 
policy of the Far East Division. Yet, some- 
where down in the State Department or in 
the Pentagon or the National Security 
Council or somewhere there are people who 
passed this out. You go to the press people 
and they won't reveal their sources. I don't 
blame them. 

“But this is handed to them as inside dope 
to pass out to their readers. This is the way 
in which they shift the thinking of the peo- 
ple toward further appeasement of the Com- 
munists.” 

I write this letter to call your attention to 
what would seem to be still another instance 
of what Congressman Jupp complains about, 
in the July 2 issue of Newsweek. There, on 
page 13, under the heading Washington 
Trends, item No. 1 reads: 


“RED CHINA IN THE U. N. 


“Privately, responsible United States of- 
ficials have about reached this conclusion: 
The United States probably can’t exclude Red 
China from the United Nations beyond the 
next session of the General Assembly, which 
18 due to convene in November, after the 
United States elections, 
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“Admission of Peking cannot be blocked by 
veto since the matter will come up in the 
General Assembly, not the Security Council. 
This is because the issue is not one of ad- 
mission but of determining which regime will 
represent China. 

“They also believe the United States may 
have to adopt a more flexible attitude toward 
neutrals and even such halfway allies of the 
Reds as Yugoslavia. 

„Their reasoning: Developing of national 
communism, as distinct from satellite com- 
munism, will treate opportunities which 
America can and must exploit in the years 
which lie ahead. 

“Note: There will be vigorous dissenters in 
both parties. Senator WILLI F. KNOW- 
LAND, of California, GOP floor leader, may lead 
@ movement to take the United States out 
of the U. N. if Red China is admitted.” 

As chairman of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee, I am acutely aware of the serious 
damage that such reports are doing, not only 
here at home, but among our friends abroad. 
I write this letter to ask you if you will un- 
dertake to determine who are “the respon- 
sible United States officials” who have in- 
formed Newsweek that “the United States 
probably can’t exclude Red China from the 
United Nations beyond the next session of 
the General Assembly.” I ask you also to 
determine who are the United States officials 
who “believe the United States may have to 
adopt a more flexible attitude toward neu- 
trals and even such halfway allies of the Reds 
as Yugoslavia.” 

I write this with the realization that you 
feel as strong as I do that these stories are 
seriously undermining the foreign policy of 
the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. T yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I noticed in the 
press that the distinguished chairman of 
the committee had addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of State. I hope when he 
receives a reply he will make his informa- 
tion available to the Senate. I have seen 
articles in magazines and newspapers 
with reference to the subject to which 
the Senator has referred. To the best of 
my knowledge, it certainly does not rep- 
resent the policy at the highest level of 
the Government. If there are those in 
the lower echelons in the Government 
who are deliberately throwing up these 
trial balloons in an attempt to change 
American foreign policy, I think we 
should know who they are and let them 
have the responsibility for it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me say first that 
I entirely agree with the distinguished 
Senator from California, and the infor- 
mation will be made available to the Sen- 
ate if we receive it. 

Now I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I join with the Senator 
from Mississippi in his search for the evi- 
dence he is asking for in his letter to the 
Secretary of State. If there is going on 
within this Government a “creeping up,” 
shall I say, to the acceptance of the no- 
tion of letting Red China into the United 
Nations at this time, or to the recognition 
of Red China, we had better know about 
it in the Congress of the United States. 
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I reiterate what I have said before that 
I am one Member of the Senate who is 
not going to support any move to admit 
Red China to the United Nations or to 
give her diplomatic recognition until Red 
China demonstrates by her record that 
she can be relied upon to keep her obli- 
gations under existing international law. 

On this question the Senator from 
California and I have stood shoulder to 
shoulder more than once, and I am sure 
he joins with me in the position I take 
this morning. There are several things 
Red China must do—not merely talk 
about—to prove that she can take her 
seat in the family of peaceful nations. 
One is to release every American soldier 
and every American civilian now held in 
Chinese prisons, contrary to existing in- 
ternational law. Another is to proceed 
to abide by the truce made in Korea, and 
to proceed to abide by one obligation 
after another, under international law, 
which she at this moment is violating. 

On this issue let me say there is no 
room, in my judgment, for division of 
opinion in the Senate of the United 
States. We are entitled to get the in- 
formation for which the Senator from 
Mississippi is asking. 

Mr. President, I am disturbed by an- 
other thing. I say this on the basis of 
some news releases 

Mr. EASTLAND. At that point, let 
me ask the Senator from Oregon a 
question. Does the Senator not think 
it is deplorable that those who have 
been put in prison in Red China have 
been forgotten? 

Mr. MORSE. They have not been 
forgotten here in the Senate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I know. 

Mr. MORSE. Every once in a while 
we try, I say most respectfully, to put the 
pressure on to get some action in the 
matter, not only through the State De- 
partment, but through the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. EASTLAND. May Imake another 
comment 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
2 minutes allowed for statements in the 
morning hour have expired. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent to have 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. I am disturbed about a 
press report which is made on the Dono- 
van book, indicating that at one time the 
President himself expressed some con- 
ern about an alleged inflexible attitude 
in regard to Red China and the United 
Nations. I do not attribute it to the 
President, but I am disturbed about a 
book which attributes that attitude to 
the President. I think we ought to know 
if that is the President’s attitude. The 
book is published, and it would be a very 
simple matter for him either to confirm 
or to deny what is said in it, in regard 
to his alleged attitude. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to me? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
have relinquished the floor. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey can take the floor 
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in his own right, and speak in his own 
time. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to identify myself with what 
the Senator from Mississippi, the Senator 
from California, and the Senator from 
Oregon have said this morning. I feel 
confident regarding the attitude of the 
State Department with respect to pro- 
posals to admit Red China to the 
United Nations. 

Let me say that for some time I have 
been identified with the movement in 
opposition to the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations; and in that con- 
nection I have been associated with 
Members of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in taking steps 
to have a plank in opposition to the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions included this year in both the Re- 
publican and the Democratic platforms, 
I certainly hope that will be done. 

Mr. President, I am aware of the un- 
dercurrent of talk regarding this matter; 
and I have been connected with the 
United Nations, and know what is occur- 
Ting. All of us must stand together in 
opposing any movement to admit Red 
China to the United Nations, 


BENEFITS FROM STUDY OF INDIAN 
EDUCATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
Monday, June 18, the Senate, in its wis- 
dom, passed Senate Joint Resolution 110, 
which calls for a study of Indian educa- 
tion. I was unable to be present that 
day, because of the wedding of my oldest 
daughter, which of course required my 
presence in Arizona. Had I been here, I 
would have made a few remarks in ex- 
planation of this measure, which I intro- 
duced earlier this year. A letter from 
Dr. William Kelly, of the bureau of eth- 
nic research of the University of Arizona, 
so well explains the need for this pro- 
posed legislation and so encompasses 
what I would have said on the subject, 
that I ask that it be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA. 
Tuscon, June 18, 1956. 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR GOLDWATER: The following is 
in answer to your request for our analysis of 
some of the benefits that might be expected 
to result from a study of Indian education. 

Such a study should, of course, be limited 
to those areas where practicable and possible 
changes can be made in existing policies and 
methods. What I have to say is therefore 
tentative and subject to revision in light of 
recommendations to be made by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

Indian education: Your resolution asks 
for a study and investigation of the “educa- 
tion problems of Indian children from non- 
English-speaking homes.” 

As was pointed out by the Arizona sub- 
committee on Indian education, problems 
in Indian education have now shifted, for 
the first time, from the task of placing In- 
dians in school to the task of finding more 
economical and efficient methods in Indian 
education. Crucial problems revolve around 
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methods for dealing with children from non- 
English-speaking homes. 

Great dependence is rightly placed upon 
the system of formal education as the most 
effective means for bringing the American 
Indian population into a satisfactory adjust- 
ment with the non-Indian way of life. This 
is one reason why more than ordinary ex- 
cellence should be demanded of the Indian 
school system. 

On the score of costs, there is an equally 
potent reason for continued refinement of 
Indian school methods. National figures are 
not available, but data compiled on the cost 
of educating Indian children in Arizona tell 
the story: 

1. Enrollment of Arizona Indian children 
in Federal schools during 1954-55 totaled 
15,068. 

2. The cost of operating the schools, not 
including construction costs and some ad- 
ministrative costs, was about $10,956,800. 
The per capita cost was approximately 
$727.15. 

3. The per capita cost of educating non- 
Indians in Arizona elementary schools, dur- 
ing the same year, was approximately $271. 

The principal reason for the difference in 
costs is the necessity for maintaining board- 
ing schools for about two-thirds of the Ari- 
zona Indian children in Federal schools. 

Under such circumstances, where nearly 
two-thirds of the cost of education is de- 
voted to student maintenance and one-third 
to education itself, no argument for highest 
efficiency in the classroom seems necessary. 
This is doubly true when it is intended that 
the school system itself play a major part 
in correcting the situation that requires the 
maintenance of boarding schools. 

Efficiency in the Indian classroom is not 
merely a matter of professional skills and 
perfected curricula, The performance of the 
child, his willingness and ability to learn, 
also relate very definitely to the total Indian 
situation and most particularly to the na- 
ture of the triangular relationship between 
the child, the teacher, and the parent. This 
is especially true where parents do not speak 
English or where, for any reason, they do not 
understand the methods, purposes, and goals 
of education for their children. 

To gain the greatest benefit from the 
study suggested in your resolution it is 
recommended that the investigation be 
started with a review of the results of ex- 
perience in various situations in Indian edu- 
cation, such as the Navaho 5-year pro- 
gram, and combine this with a survey of the 
results of educational studies, world wide, 
in situations where special methods have 
been used for introducing European or 
American civilization to nonliterate people 
by means of formal education. 

On the basis of these studies, and with the 
help of education specialists in the Indian 
Service, a program of research to discover 
answers to some of the critical problems in 
American Indian education can be carried 
through. It should be pointed out in this 
connection, as mentioned above, that re- 
search of this kind must be turned very 
sharply to the areas of school operation 
where change is considered by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to be practical and possi- 
ble. a 

Transfer of Indians to public schools; Your 
resolution also calls for a study of the 
"possibility of establishing a more orderly, 
equitable, and acceptable program for trans- 
ferring Indian children to public schools.” 

The problem, together with present State 
and Federal policies, should be reviewed and 
reported. It is possible that a new and 
acceptable approach could thus be suggested, 
but no large sums of money should be ex- 
pended for this purpose. The present situa- 
tion is, in many respects, based upon histori- 
cal, legal, and self-interest aspects which no 
amount of study and reporting could change. 
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In some instances, however, attitudes and 
opinions, especially of local school-district 
Officials, are based upon incomplete informa- 
tion and inadequate reports. Where this is 
the case, data should be gathered and a sys- 
tem established for the maintenance of 
necessary information. 

State and local officials, for instance, are 
often reluctant to assume responsibility for 
Indian education because they do not know 
what is involved or what to expect in the 
future. At the present time there is no 
adequate record, for instance, of the num- 
bers of Indian children, by age and grade, 
in all schools (public, mission, and Federal). 
Much more serious, there are no reliable 
demographic studies of Indian populations 
so that accurate forecasts can be made of 
future Indian enrollment, particularly in 
the more expensive high-school grades. 

Of equal importance in determining State 
and Federal responsibility for Indian educa- 
tion is the local economic condition of Indian 
families, the extent of their tax contribu- 
tion, and the extent of taxable property 
within school districts on Indian reserva- 
tions. 

It is recommended that the study to be 
authorized by your resolution determine, 
first, the extent of the need for this kind of 
information and, second, a practical and 
feasible method for maintaining and process- 
ing the necessary records. The study prob- 
ably should not, in this instance, gather the 
field data since this work could no doubt be 
done more efficiently and economically by 
Bureau of Indian Affairs personnel. 

A revised system for maintaining and 
processing record cards on Indian school- 
children would serve the further purpose of 
providing the Bureau of Indian Affairs with 
invaluable data on the total Indian popula- 
tion, particularly with reference to shifting 
residence patterns, family size, family in- 
come, occupational interests, and similar 
matters. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, given the 
Federal poliey of terminating special services 
for Indians, and the nature of the problems 
it must now solve, is operating in an infor- 
mation vacuum. There are no reliable re- 
ports being prepared on even the simplest 
and most basic kinds of statistical data. 
Federal-State relations with respect to In- 
dian education, as well as many other aspects 
of Indian administration, would be served 
by study and experiment leading to the 
establishment of such reports, 

Indians in public schools: Over and above 
the financial responsibility for educating In- 
dian children in public schools, is the mat- 
ter of determining under what situations 
and circumstances the Indians themselves 
are to be benefitted through public school 
education, as opposed to Federal school edu- 
cation. 

This is an area, so far as we have been 
able to determine, of almost total ignorance. 
It is assumed, on logical grounds, that In- 
dian adjustment to white society will be 
hastened if Indian children come into close 
and daily contact with non-Indian children 
in the school environment. Circumstances 
and conditions vary from place to place and 
these should be studied, not only to test the 
basic assumption, but to discover the nature 
of those situations where Indian children 
are deriving the greatest benefits from public 
school education. 

Scientific verification of more rapid Indian 
economic and social development as the re- 
sult of public school influence could pro- 
duce an understanding among local people 
of the possibilities for the creation of hu- 
man resources in the Indian population 
which would outweigh financial and other 
arguments which have been advanced in op- 
position to the idea of public school educa- 
tion for Indian children, 
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It is true that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has made great strides over the country in 
transferring Indian children to public 
schools. This is only part of the task. The 
other, which will be needed for some years 
to come, is to demonstrate to Indian parents 
and to local taxpayers that the transfer was 
a wise and necessary action. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the 
study of Indian education include a com- 
parative study of Indian children in a sample 
of varying school attendance situations. 

Study costs: It would be unwise, in my 
opinion, to undertake extensive and detailed 
studies that, under the terms of your reso- 
lution, must be completed within 2 years. 
The Congress, and the American people, 
especially the Indian people, are not entirely 
convinced that social science and educa- 
tional studies can result in solid benefit for 
the Indians concerned. A relatively modest 
beginning under the authorization of your 
resolution could lay the foundation for more 
profitable and acceptable studies later on. 
It would be premature for us to attempt to 
determine the exact cost, but competent 
initial studies, covering the essential points 
as outlined above, could perhaps be made for 
no more than $200,000. 

I appreciate this opportunity to be of 
some assistance to you in this matter, and 
I sincerely hope that our comments will be 
helpful to you. 

Yours very sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. KELLY, 
Director, Bureau of Ethnic Research. 


UNUSUAL WAY IN WHICH HELLS 
CANYON PROJECT BILLS HAVE 
REACHED THE CALENDARS OF 
BOTH HOUSES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
indignation is growing in this country, 
and rightly so, against the unusual way 
the Hells Canyon project bills have 
reached the calenders of both Houses of 
Congress. These manipulations would 
put to shame the most skillful operator 
of the age-old shell game; and even Hou- 
dini himself, if he were alive, would have 
difficulty imagining that such could be 
done. To indicate this growing wave of 
feeling, I have selected editorials from 
4 newspapers in 4 different States of the 
Union. I ask that they be printed at 
this point in the Recor, in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Austin (Tex.) American of 
June 21, 1956] 
FEDERAL POWER Forces PusH HALF BILLION 
Dam 

Hungry for issues in this election year, 
Democrats on Capitol Hill appear ready to 
stage a big battle over a Federal dam at Hells 
Canyon, opposed by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. Their hope would be thus to dram- 
atize their advocacy of public power and 
their dissatisfaction which the administra- 
tion’s preference for development of natural 
resources by private industry. 

Hells Canyon, a deep and narrow gorge 
separating eastern Oregon from western 
Idaho, has been a subject of controversy for 
years. As Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay, now running for United States Sen- 
ator in Oregon against Senator WAYNE MORSE 
(Democrat), in May 1953 withdrew a long- 
standing opposition of that Department to 
the application of the Idaho Power Co. for 
permission to build three smaller dams in 
the canyon. 
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The Federal Power Commission on July 27, 
1955, handed down a unanimous decision 
favoring the company’s application for a 50- 
year license to build the 3 dams on a 
100-mile stretch of the Snake River. These 
dams would flood the site of the proposed 
Federal Hells Canyon Dam. 

The company already has begun work on 
2 of the 3 dams. The FPC on June 15 an- 
nounced that it had authorized the company 
to issue $20 million in promissory notes to 
finance construction of one of the dams, but 
the National Hells Canyon Association and 
other public power groups are challenging the 
company’s license in the United States Court 
of Appeals. 

And Senator Morse and 29 other Senators, 
including the 2 North Dakota Republicans, 
WILLIAM LANGER and Minton R. Loud, are 
backing a bill to authorize Federal construc- 
tion of a high dam at Hells Canyon. After 
the death of Senator Alben W. Barkley (Dem- 
ocrat, Kentucky) the Democratic leadership 
of the Senate switched Senator RUSSELL B. 
Long (Democrat, Louisiana), who had voted 
against the bill in the Interior Committee, 
over to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to fill the Barkley vacancy. 

McKay in May 1955 outlined before the 
Senate committee the administration’s oppo- 
sition to the Federal dam. He did not specifi- 
cally endorse the Idaho Power Co.'s project. 
But he declared: 

“We are firmly convinced that where a non- 
Federal proposal can provide results which, 
in terms of comprehensive development, are 
reasonably comparable with those anticipated 
from a Federal project, the people of the re- 
gion should be encouraged to utilize in every 
proper way the available capacities of public 
or private organizations for doing the job on 
u non-Federal basis under conditions fully 
protecting the public interest.” 

The Federal dam proposed by the Morse 
bill and a companion bill in the House would 
be built at a cost of $500 million. By com- 
parison, the private company would 
spend Sor J about $250 million on its three 
dams and transmission lines. And it would 
pay close to $10 million a year in taxes on 
the project. 

Even so, Democrats are calling the grant- 
ing of a license to Idaho Power Co. a “give- 
away.” Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER (Dem- 
ocrat, Oregon), who will campaign for Morse 
this year, called FPC support of the private 
project a major step in the destruction of the 
Army engineers’ master plan for the full de- 
velopment of the power resources of the 
Columbia Basin. 
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From the Oregon Journal of June 22, 1956] 
WHERE EMOTION RULES 


It now becomes pertinent to ask whether 
the lith hour drive in Congress to push 
through authorization of a high Hells Can- 
yon dam is designed primarily to benefit the 
region or reelect Democratic Congressmen in 
key States. 

The word sent down from Democratic 
Chairman PauL BUTLER to Democratic lead- 
ers in both houses would seem to indicate the 
latter reason is paramount. 

Committee reshuffling following the death 
of Senator Alben Barkley (Democrat of Ken- 
tucky) has made it possibe to jar loose from 
the Senate Interior Committee a Hells Can- 
yon bill. Democrats on the House Interior 
Committee are confident of sending out a 
companion bill by having bought the vote 
of Representative J. EDGAR CHENOWETH (Re- 
publican of Colorado) in return for their 
support of the Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect in his State. Whether Hells Canyon leg- 
islation can be forced through before the 
planned mid-July adjournment is a matter 
of speculation. Even if it can, it seems un- 
likely President Eisenhower will sign it in 
view of his past attitude. 

What must be borne in mind is that even 
if a high Hells Canyon dam is authorized, 
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authorization doesn't mean construction. It 
could be years before any money is appro- 
priated. This has been the experience with 
many other projects in the Columbia basin. 
And even after the go-ahead construction 
would require 6 to 8 years. 

Meanwhile, Idaho Power Co. is proceeding 
with the building of Brownlee Dam, largest 
of the three for which it has approval from 
the Federal Power Commission. It has 1,000 
men at work and already has built a tunnel 
2,500 feet long and 38 feet in diameter, for 
the purpose of diverting Snake River waters 
at the low water period this summer. 

If it is not stopped, it will be producing 
power from Brownlee in the summer of 
1958. This dam is expected to yield 414,000 
kilowatts, and any of these not needed by 
Idaho Power will be fed into the Northwest 
power pool. Immediately upon Brownlee’s 
completion, Idaho Power will start construc- 
tion on Oxbow and follow it with low Hells 
Canyon. The three will produce 783,400 kil- 
owatts, nearly as much as high Hells Canyon. 

Brownlee is consistently referred to as a 
low dam. It will be 395 feet high, one of 
the 15 highest in the world. For the kinds 
of flows produced by the main stem of the 
Snake, its effectiveness in lowering flood 
crests in the lower Columbia would not be 
greatly less than that of high Hells Canyon, 
even in such a high runoff year as this one. 
Army engineerrs’ figures prove the real flood 
control problem lies elsewhere than the main 
stem of the Snake. 

In our view, the difference in power and 
flood control which high Hells Canyon would 
offer is not great enough to justify perhaps 
a 10-year delay in time and more than triple 
cost. 

Wouldn't it be wiser, as one of our readers 
has suggested, to put the money high Hells 
Canyon would cost into other Columbia 
Basin projects which will furnish more ef- 
fective flood control, and let Idaho Power 
get on with a project that will provide sub- 
stantial benefits to the region? 

It is unfortunate that Hells Canyon has 
been regarded, on both sides, as a symbol of 
the private versus public power issue. The 
Journal, which believes in both public and 
private power, has never regarded it 80. 
Here is a place where emotion has replaced 
reason, to the detriment, we believe, of our 
region, 
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From the San Francisco News of June 20, 
1956] 
PouiTics IN HELLS CANYON 


For years now, there has been a political 
tussle—fanatical at times—over who bullds 
what dams in Hells Canyon, Idaho, 

The New Dealers have wanted the taxpay- 
ers to put up a single dam, to cost some half- 
billion dollars. 

President Eisenhower has another policy. 
He says the Government should help de- 
velop natural resources—but only where 
there is a national benefit and where private 
enterprise can’t or won't do it. 

So the Idaho Power Co., under license from 
the Government, is ready to go ahead with a 
series of three smaller dams, to cost half as 
much as the Government project would have 
cost. 

And private enterprise, unlike Govern- 
ment-owned projects, pay taxes—which is 
a double relief to the taxpayers. 

In any case, the Democratic leadership in 
Congress has worked up a political spectac- 
ular out of this situation. It is hauling out 
of committee bills to authorize construction 
of the Federal dam. 

The idea is not so much to get the dam 
built, but to get votes for Democratic candi- 
dates—especially Senators Morse, of Oregon, 
and MAGNUSON, of Washington. The Demo- 
crats figure President Eisenhower would 
veto the bill, as he doubtless would. But 
they estimate the veto would enhance their 
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claim that by letting private, taxpaying 
enterprise develop these resources, the ad- 
ministration is “giving away” public prop- 
erty. 

How much “giveaway” there is in pouring 
taxpayer money into something private 
capital can do is a question they don’t an- 
swer, of course. 

Politics. It’s wonderful. 


[From the Idaho Daily Statesman, Boise, 
Idaho, of June 8, 1956] 


Mn. RAYBURN DEMANDS A TRADE 


Congressman CHENOWETH, of Colorado, ad- 
mitted Wednesday that he had agreed to 
change his previous stand against Hells 
Canyon and give it committee support to 
allow it to come to the House floor. The 
Colorado Representative said he had agreed 
with Speaker Sam RAYBURN that he would 
trade his vote for a promise to force out 
action on a Colorado dam, long bottled in 
committee. 

We have no way of knowing what the Idaho 
delegation thinks of this political horse- 
trading but we wonder how Mr. RAYBUEN, 
who not so long ago was rounding up sup- 
port for the tidelands bill, which affected his 
home State of Texas much the same way 
Hells Canyon affects Idaho, fares with our 
elected representatives. We believe that at 
least three of the Members of the Idaho dele- 
gation supported the Texan in the tidelands 
matter. We also are sure that the Colorado 
delegation was equally as helpful in that 
States’ rights contest. But to get out a 
Colorado dam, Mr. Raysurn demands a trade. 
If this is not hypocrisy of the first water, 
it certainly is brazen politics. 

As far as the Hells Canyon legislation is 
concerned, it doesn’t matter whether it passes 
Congress or not. President Eisenhower will 
veto any Hells Canyon bill that comes to 
his desk and Congress does not have the 
power to override such a veto. 

Mr. Eisenhower will veto the bill for the 
simple reason that his partnership plan, in 
this instance especially, is really at work, 
relieving the Federal Treasury of the expen- 
diture of funds for power dams. Addition- 
ally, the Hells Canyon legislation is what the 
Democrats believe will be a helpful gesture 
to Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, a late 
comer in Democrat ranks. Mr. Eisenhower 
is especially interested in that race. The 
trade of Hells Canyon for one United States 
Senator shows the respect the Democrats 
have for either public opinion or the rights 
of a small State. 

No matter what happens, Idahoans have 
learned that its delegation gains nothing by 
supporting other States in their fights for 
their resources. When the chips are down, 
as they are at this time, the Democrats prove 
to be of short memory and poor principle. 

We hope either Senator WELKER or Senator 
DwokrsHak, or both of them, make this point 
clear when and if Hells Canyon reaches the 
Senate floor. 


SENATOR GEORGE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, during the debate yesterday and 
the day before on the mutual security 
bill, all of us were once again impressed 
by the valuable and notable service 
which the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], is rendering 
to the people of America and to all peo- 
ead who yearn to be free and remain 

ree. 

The contribution which my colleague, 
the Senator from Georgia, has made and 
is making to the cause of peace and for 
the sake of all humanity will be remem- 
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bered and extolled when the history of 
these difficult times is recorded. His 
place in the history of the fight for peace 
is absolutely secure. 

He is one of the giants who all too in- 
frequently are called to serve in this dis- 
tinguished body. 

Mr. President, today in the New York 
Times there appears an editorial which 
pays a very fine tribute to Senator 
George and to the inspiring and moving 
speech he delivered last Wednesday in 
support of the pending mutual security 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the body of the 
Recor at the conclusion of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PLEA BY SENATOR GEORGE 


It is unlikely that the United States Senate 
will often hear a more dramatic or moving 
plea than that on behalf of the administra- 
tion’s foreign-aid program made by Senator 
WALTER F. GEORGE. Senator GEORGE is the 
senior Member in point of service. He is 
leaving the Senate at the end of this term 
and this may have been his last great policy 
speech. He is a member of the opposition 
party and chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. He has urged a reluctant Senate 
to make no further cuts in our assistance 
program and has asked Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike to support the President. 

Senator GEORGE does not view this issue 
in the light of expediency or superficial 
economy. Obviously he does not view it in 
any sense that could be called partisan. He 
is seeking no personal advantage and no 
political acclaim. He has said that he has 
already had his reward for his services to 
the Nation in the feeling that he has tried 
to aid his country’s cause and may have been 
able to do so. He gave a son to that cause. 

This question of foreign aid, in his think- 
ing, is a matter of morals. It involves the 
leadership of the United States in world 
affairs. It takes in broad areas of human 
hopes and aspirations, of frustrations, fears 
und dangers. It is not a problem for the 
adding machine, but for the conscience. In 
this connection he said to the Senate: 

“I cannot think that divine providence 
has permitted us to become the responsible 
leaders of the world only to break that hope 
now. If the free peoples lose confidence in 
us we will have disappointed the last hope 
of mankind and we will have utterly failed 
to justify the sacrifices of our heroic dead, 
whose bodies rest now in the blue waters of 
nearly every ocean around the world.” 

This is the strongest ground upon which 
to make the case for our aid program. Sen- 
ator GEORGE has suggested that it is a matter 
of keeping faith. We must keep faith with 
our allies and friends and with those help- 
less ones who need us. We must keep faith 
with ourselves and with our position of lead- 
ership. We must keep faith with our own 
traditions and with our own dead who died 
for those traditions. 

It is possible to question the fashion in 
which some of our assistance is given and is 
used. It does not seem possible to question 
the moral ground upon which a plea such as 
that of Senator GEORGE is made nor possible 
to be deaf to it. 


RECENT LONG-RANGE GROWTH IN 
ARIZONA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
those of us who live in the youngest State 
in the Nation have every reason to be 
proud of that residence. To tabulate the 
phenomcnal growth populationwise and 
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economicwise in Arizona, one of our 
leading banks has prepared, by one of 
its vice presidents, a monthly summation 
entitled “Arizona Progress.” Because 
the June issue of this remarkable jour- 
nal contains a very comprehensive rec- 
ord of recent and long-range growth in 
Arizona, Iam anxious that my colleagues 
have an opportunity to observe these fig- 
ures. The author, Mr. Leggett, is not 
only one of the Nation’s outstanding 
economists and bankers, but he is also 
possessed of an ability to present eco- 
nomic figures in an interesting and 
sometimes entertaining way. I ask 
unanimous consent that the report be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

f ARIZONA PROGRESS 
PRODIGAL SON’S LETTER TO HIS FATHER 

Dear Pater: Ever since I can remember you 
have written me a long letter on Father’s 
Day. These letters came to me when I was 
in school, in the service, and lately in busi- 
ness. They have been full of fatherly 
counsel on a variety of subjects ranging all 
the way from sex to economics. This year 
let’s reverse the procedure. I think you 
should be told some of the facts of life. 

In retrospect you must admit that most of 
the advice you have given me has been 
wrong. For example, you always harped on 
the importance of working hard and going to 
bed early. I soon discovered for myself that 
hard work is for peasants and retiring early 
is for the birds. On the few occasions when 
I did these things I missed out on a lot of 
fun and good contacts. 

Another mistake was your admonition not 
to gamble or go into debt. Everything in 
life is a gamble, including marriage and 
Government bonds. Remember the fellow 
in the Scriptures who buried his talent, 
1. e., put it in a safe-deposit box, but wound 
up losing it (probably inflation). On the 
other hand, a neighbor who played the stock 
market with his talent got 2 for 1 (appar- 
ently a stockpile splitup). 

As for debt, well now. A man is no longer 
judged by what he owns but by what he 
owes. One's standing in the community 
is measured by his borrowing power. As a 
result of taking wild chances on borrowed 
money I shall soon be able to retire in com- 
fortable luxury whereas you and brother Joe, 
who followed your advice, will probably plod 
along until age 65 and then be forced to 
live on social security. 

Meanwhile, however, my own boys are 
quite a problem. They are lazy, undepend- 
able, and don’t appreciate the value of 
money. When I tell them they must study 
hard and go to bed early, they just give me 
the you-know-what. I hope that you and 
mother can do something with them when 
they vacation with you this summer. 

Sheepishly yours, 
BLACKIE, 


ARIZONA AND NEIGHBORING STATES LEAD 
NATION’S POPULATION PARADE 

In the 10-year period since World War I. 
Arizona holds undisputed rank as the Na- 
tion’s fastest growing State. It has not 
only led the Nation in rate of population 
growth, but it also stands first in percentage 
growth of income, bank deposits, manufac- 
turing output, mineral production, and value 
of farm crops. 

At the same time Arizona is not an iso- 
lated oasis of growth in a desert of stagna- 
tion. It is literally surrounded by other 
areas of dynamic development. All four 
States bordering on Arizona were listed 
among the top 10 in population growth over 
the past decade, 
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Leading States in population growth 


gain 

Arizona 65.0 
Nevada 51.0 
New Mexico. 48.0 
Florida 40.0 
California 39.5 

elaware 35.3 
Michigan. 32.2 
Utah... 82.1 
Maryland. 27.3 
Connecticut. 26.7 


Source; U. S. Census Bureau Population Estimates 
by States. 

As to the future, projections of the United 
States Census Bureau indicate that Arizona's 
population will double during the next 20 
years, reaching a figure of about 2 million 
by 1975. For some mysterious statistical 
reason, it is ranked second to Nevada in rate 
of projected growth but, considering the fast 
company in which we are traveling, even 
the most enthusiastic Arizona booster will 
probably settle for any position “in the 
money.” If the census bureau statisticlans 
are right, the southwest corner of the United 
States will continue to be the hottest growth 
area in the country. 


Leading States in projected growth 


Estimated | Projected | 20-year 
State pone popula- | percent 

tion, 1955 | tion, 1975 | gain 
461, 000 104.9 
Arizona 980,000 | 1, 977, 000 101.7 
Californi 13, 032, 000 | 25, 896, 000 98, 7 
Florida. 3, 452,000 | 6, 420, 000 86.2 
Oregon -| 1,669,000 | 2, 871, 000 72.0 
Washington -| 2,570,000 | 4, 138, 000 61.0 
New Mexico.. 8 795, 000 1, 200, 000 51.7 
Delaware... z 387, 000 574, 000 48.3 
Maryland.. -| 2,669,000 | 3, 956, 000 48.2 
WW. 781, 000 1, 153, 000 47.6 


Source: U. 8, Census Bureau and U. 8. News, 


ARIZONA RANKS FIRST NATIONALLY IN RATE OF 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 

Manufacturing jobs in Arizona hit a new 
all-time peak of 35,000 last month. This 
compares with a figure of 15,000 5 years 
ago and 11,000 10 years ago. In the postwar 
period, Arizona has far outstripped all other 
States in percentage growth of industrial 
employment. Manufacturing output, now 
running at an annual rate of nearly $400 
million, has doubled since 1951 and is 4 times 
the 1946 volume. 

The following table lists the leading States 
in percentage growth of manufacturing ac- 
tivity over the past 10 years. It will be 
noted, incidentally, that all of the States 
bordering Arizona are included in the top 
10, namely: New Mexico, Nevada, California, 
and Utah. In short, the great Southwest 
is going great guns industrially as well as in 
other respects. 


Manufacturing employment by States 


December | December | Percent 
1945 1955 gain 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 
CONSTRUCTION VOLUME IN ARIZONA AT NEW ALL- 

TIME HIGH IN 1955 

Although we accumulate a lot of statistics 
that we have no particular call for, by the 
same token we sometimes lack figures which 
would be very useful. An example of the 
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latter is the amount of building that is done 
in Arizona. Nostatistics are available either 
on the yolume of construction or on the value 
thereto. 

However, in view of the importance of this 
industry, we have worked out a method for 
approximating the dollar value of construc- 
tion in the State. Based on a study of build- 
ing permits, wage payments to construction 
workers and reports by contractors to the 
State Tax Commission, some rough calcula- 
tions can be made. The following table is a 
result of these studies. 


Construction expenditures in Arizona 
(As estimated by Valley National Bank) 
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The above estimates include all types of 
construction, public and private, including 
highways and municipal facilities. Accord- 
ing to our calculations, the dollar amount 
of building in Arizona last year totaled about 
$300 million, a new all-time record. This 
is about triple the annual volume from 1946 
through 1949 and is probably equal in dollar 
value to all the building in Arizona during 
the decade of the 1930's exclusive of public 
works. 

So far this year some decline in local 
building activity has been taking place. 
Residential volume has definitely slowed in 
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counting for about 45 percent of the national 
total. It also stands first in the combined 
production of the so-called nonferrous met- 
als which include lead, zinc, gold, and sil- 
ver. Utah ranks second in this field but 
has dropped far below Arizona in the dollar 
amount of output. Arizona not only leads 
in volume but also has had by far the best 
percentage gain since World War II. 


Leading producers of nonferrous metals 


i 
H 


[Dollar volume] the Phoenix area although it is still good 963,006 8381, 631, 254 | 286. 4 
in many other parts of the State. Com- 24, 186, 204 62, 436, 160 158.1 
mercial construction, particularly for new ee ont 2 ie 
ra ea facilities and shopping cen- oa 282 16 300, 850 150 4 
ters, continues high. The same is true of 

16, 676,521 | 22,304,000] 33.7 
ee ae a irimo] iresi] aeS 
ARIZONA, TOP PRODUCER OF NONFERROUS MIN- . ; 

i bes 2 36, 456, 309 | 40, 528, 800 11.2 
Arizona, of course, leads all other States 3 
in the domesti faction or ares: — we S. Bureau of Mines Reports, 1955 figures 


10-year growth of Arizona retail business by counties 
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Arizona statistics 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
Annual totals: 

Retail sales $905, 392, 750 | $1,000, 103, 901 | $1,051, 887, 109 | $1,048, 366, 581 
1, 225, 000,000 | 1, 387,000,000 | 1, 428,000,000 | 1, 468, 000, 000 
359, 969, 000 384, 844, 000 419, 972, 000 370, 485, 000 
214, 000, 000 292, 000, 000 312, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
3 235. 289, 000 220, 688. 000 242, 572, 000 239, 974, 000 
120, 000, 000 135, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 
~ a 536, 096, 163 617, 261, 001 641, 833, 880 695, 052, 812 
[as e amol e | into 
= 62 163, 109, 922 
State and loonl tases (Gscal yoat) ————vͤ27——— enn enn = = nnnm 96, 652, 039 102, 525, 226 111, 313, 179 12.288 25 
796, 000 870, 000 930, 000 993, 000 
360, 000 335, 000 420, 000 460, 000 
109, 000 119, 000 130, 000 140, 000 
250, 000 265, 000 290, 000 315, 000 
155, 000 175, 000 190, 000 205, 000 
46, 000 48, 000 50, 000 54, 000 
140, 000 160, 000 170, 000 185, 000 


Nonagriculture employment: 
Contract construction 14, 900 18, 100 18, 600 18, 900 
Manufacturing 26, 800 29, 400 26, 200 30, 500 
Ann — = 12, 800 12, 700 13, 700 13, 700 
Service industries and miscellaneous 30, 900 33,000 33, 800 35, 800 
19, 600 21, 000 19, 600 20, 300 
48, 200 51, 800 52, 100 54, 000 
14, 000 13, 200 13, 600 14, 600 
23, 300 26, 300 26, 700 28, 600 
190, 500 205, 500 204, 300 216, 400 
$80, 525, 118 $92, 838, 784 $98, 579, 731 
1, 861, 354 2, 137, 935 2, 653, 909 
3, 294, 097 3, 537, 153 4, 340, 014 
7, 743, 630 8, 583, 743 8, 747, 391 
6, 217, 354 6, 003, 746 9, 695, 026 
25, 819, 823 27, 606, 480 30, 445, 540 
143.0 164.2 158.9 


Not available. 
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Phoenix statistics 
May 1952 May 1953 May 1955 May 1956 
Monthly comparisons: 
Bank debits (in dollars) a 286, 158, 000 276, 446, 429, 865, 941 
Building permits (in dollars). 2 775, 107 1, 134, 475 2, 360, 545 
Postal receipts (in dollars) N 235, 258 249, 702 358, 752 
‘Telephones in service (number 3 74, 832 85, 036 119, 240 
Electric connections (number). --- ooo sinnamaani Ñ 76,199 82, 099 104, 737 
Eaa a So JERS E eren en enamine ⁵⁰;—— «n — 66, 300 72, 347 94, 406 
Tucson statistics 
May 1952 May 1953 May 1954 May 1955 May 1956 
Monthly comparisons: 
Bank debits (in dollars) „ 132, 503, 000 162, 133, 944 
Building permits (in dollars) 420, 559 684, 400, 230 965, 138 2, 202, 608 
Postal receipts (in dollars) 118, 325 129, 484 132, 480 146, 688 184. 170 
Telephones in service (number). 46, 428 49, 914 55, 012 59, 034 774 
Electric connections (number) a 44, 545 48, 429 50, 473 53,916 57,741 
, Tee ͤ y y ͤ vv ðᷣͤ 34, 643 38, 408 41, 531 45, 671 689 


DISCRIMINATION INVOLVING RELI- 
GIOUS BELIEFS AND UNION MEM- 
BERSHIP 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
was very happy to note that a resolution 
has been submitted by the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
in opposition to discriminatory action 
against United States citizens because 
of religious faith or affiliations. 

The purpose of this worthy resolution, 
Senate Resolution 298, is to protect 
American citizens while abroad from be- 
ing discriminated against because of reli- 
gious affiliation. I am in full accord 
with this purpose. 

However, Mr. President, I should like 
to call attention to a matter of discrimi- 
nation within this Nation against mem- 
bers of a religious group. I hope that 
discrimination will gain the same con- 
cern of my colleagues who sponsored this 
resolution, especially those who are 
members of or who are allied with the 
Americans for Democratic Action, an 
organization which constantly is pro- 
claiming its belief in the rights of indi- 
viduals. 

I, too, have spoken out on the sub- 
ject of the rights of individuals, only to 
find that the ADA line of protection of 
individual rights does not extend to 
labor-union members. Just as this reso- 
lution opposes discriminatory action 
against those outside our country, the 
ADA line opposes discriminatory action 
against individual rights for those out- 
side the unions. 

Two examples of the failure of the 
ADA and its supporters to uphold the 
rights of individuals have been reported 
in the press recently. Both involve reli- 
gious beliefs and union membership, and 
in neither case did the ADA protest. 

First, I refer to an article which ap- 
peared in the May 29 issue of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. This 
United Press dispatch tells of the Su- 
preme Court ruling which allows rail- 
road workers to be discharged under 
union-shop contracts, even though their 
religious beliefs forbid them from be- 
longing to unions. These workers are 
members of the Plymouth Brethren reli- 
gious sect. Mr. President, I ask that this 
article be printed in the Record at this 
point. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECT MEMBERS LOSE IN UNION-SHOP TEST 

The Supreme Court yesterday left stand- 
ing a lower court decision that railroad work- 
ers whose religious beliefs forbid them to 
join labor unions may be fired under union- 
shop contracts. 

The challenge to the Railway Labor Act's 
union-shop provisions was brought by two 
Los Angeles members of the Plymouth Breth- 
ren religious sect. 

When they refused to join unions, they 
were fired from their railroad jobs under 
the union-shop agreements prevalent in the 
industry. They sought Federal court inter- 
vention, but the lower courts upheld the 
firings. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
second article is an Associated Press dis- 
patch which appeared in the June 12 
issue of the New York Times. It deals 
with a similar case in Staten Island, 
where another member of the Plymouth 
Brethren faced the predicament of vio- 
lating his religious beliefs or losing his 
job. Mr. President, I ask that this arti- 
cle be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RAILROAD MAN LOSES JOB APPEAL IN COURT 

WAasHINGTON, June 11.—The Supreme 
Court today denied a hearing to Theodore 
F. Otten, who was dismissed from his rail- 
road job on Staten Island because his reli- 
gious beliefs prevented him from joining a 
union, 

Mr. Otten contended his constitutional 
rights were violated by the 1951 amendment 
to the Railway Labor Act, which permitted 
union-shop agreements in that industry. 
Under those agreements a worker must be- 
come a union member 60 days after he is 
hired. 

The Supreme Court on May 21 decided that 
the amendment superseded State right-to- 
work laws as applied to the railroad industry. 

Mr. Otten, a member of the Plymouth 
Brethren, refused to join the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. He was 
dismissed as a railroad maintenance worker 
on the Staten Island Rapid Transit Co., a 
subsidiary of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
also request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, a third article; 
it is from the April 19, 1956, issue of the 
Washington Star. This Associated Press 
dispatch tells of the efforts of another 


religious group, the German Baptist 
Brethren, to meet this dilemma. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Secr’s BAN ON UNIONS POSES PROBLEM ON 
Joss 

Members of a religious sect forbidden to 
join labor unions headed back home today 
with little guidance from Government offi- 
cials on how they can otherwise get industry 
jobs. 

A half dozen bearded, black-garbed mem- 
bers of the sect, the old German Baptist 
Brethren, conferred yesterday with Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell and Theophil C. Kamm- 
holz, General Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Both officials said the group's problem was 
more with the unions than with the Govern- 
ment. 

The church members arranged to return 
here in a couple of weeks for a conference 
with AFL-CIO president, George Meany. 

They gave the officials a statement saying 
that while they had no objections to labor 
unions for other people and recognized they 
had accomplished much for the working 
classes, their faith prevented them from be- 
longing to unions. 

They said they believe strictly in nonre- 
sistance, and unions are often involyed in 
conflict including "violence, coercion, com- 
pulsion, picketing, and other means of 
force.” ' 

They said they hope to work out a mutual 
understanding wherein they could work in 
union-organized plants and, instead of be- 
longing and paying dues to a union, could 
regularly donate an equal sum to some pub- 
lic charity. 

“We do not desire to profit individually 
above that accorded to union members for 
the same labor,” they said. “We know the 
unions would not profit from this arrange- 
ment, but they could receive a blessing by 
recognizing this divine principle of the New 
Testament.” 

Lester Fisher, of Covington, Ohio, spokes- 
man for the group, said the 250-year-old 
sect’s youth was being crowded off the farms 
into industry. Some, he said, had found jobs 
only to lose them when they refused to join 
unions, 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am not familiar with either of these re- 
ligious groups, but I know that it is a 
serious matter when a man must choose 
between supporting himself and his fam- 
ily and violating his religious principles 
and beliefs, especially when that choice 
comes in the United States of America, 
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T can only ask where the ADA defenders 
of individual rights were when these ac- 
tions took place. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join the many other freedom- 
loving peoples the world over in com- 
memorating June 30 as the anniversary 
of the death of Ignace Jan Paderewski. 

Paderewski enriched the lives of mil- 
lions while he lived, as a superb pianist 
and composer; indeed, his works live aft- 
er him. But he was more than a great 
creative artist. He was also a great pa- 
triot and a symbol of the aspirations for 
freedom of the Polish people. As such 
he merits our special homage today. 

We can draw rich inspiration from 
Paderewski’s life, because he demon- 
strated that an artist can contribute not 
only in the eternal field of art but in the 
day-to-day affairs of men. He not only 
identified himself in his works and words 
with the cause of Polish freedom and in- 
dependence, like Chopin before him, but 
he also undertook the statesman’s role 
as first Premier of the Polish Republic 
following World War I. Subsequently, 
his feeling for Polish independence was 
so profound that he declined to give pub- 
lic musical concerts during World War 
II when Polish independence had again 
been snuffed out. 

We Americans have an additional tie 
with Paderewski and the cause of Polish 
independence through that great Ameri- 
can President and spokesman for the 
principle of self-determination, Woodrow 
Wilson, who cherished a special concern 
for Polish independence and a special 
regard for Ignace Paderewski, who 
played a heroic role in helping reestab- 
lish the Republic of Poland in 1919. 

In these difficult days we must all pray 
and work together to achieve the day 
when Poland may again occupy its right- 
ful place among the great free nations of 
the world and when the people of Poland 
will again be free. 

Let no one in the world ever doubt for 
one instant the continued, burning oppo- 
sition of the Polish people toward their 
Soviet tyrants; the demonstration in 
Poznan yesterday is positive proof of 
their strong feelings against injustice, 
degradation, and treatment as slave 
laborers. 

In the meantime, the United States 
should liberalize its immigration and 
refugee laws to provide a refuge and a 
chance for a new life for those who may 
escape the oppression of the Soviet mas- 
ters in Poland and in all countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

As is true of all truly great men in the 
history of civilization, Paderewski be- 
longed not only to his native country, Po- 
land, but to mankind, to the universal 
cause of art, justice, and freedom. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, it is 
a strangely fateful coincidence that to- 
day as we pick up our newspapers and 
read reports that the people of Poland 
are rebelling against their Communist 
masters, we also note that today marks 
the 15th anniversary of the death of one 
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of Poland’s great heroes—Ignace Jan 
Paderewski. 

Had he lived, Jan Paderewski would 
have been in the van of every new effort 
to bring freedom to the people of his 
beloved Poland, as he fought so coura- 
geously to do for so many years prior to 
his death. 

The gallant Poles look to the memory 
of Jan Paderewski as one of the shining 
beacons on the hard road back to free- 
dom. 

Paderewski, as a composer, was world 
famous. But music came second to his 
patriotism. At the first premier of the 
Polish Republic after World War I, he 
instilled in his people the love of free- 
dom. He died in New York on June 29, 
1941, as president of the Polish Parlia- 
ment in exile. 

We salute Jan Paderewski today—and 
we salue the people of Poland in their 
never-ending efforts to be free. 


PAYMENT FOR CERTAIN IMPROVE- 
MENTS ON PUBLIC LANDS IN 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up my motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to Senate bill 
1622 were concurred in. The matter 
has been cleared with the majority and 
minority leaders. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from South Da- 
kota, entered on June 22, last, to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to Sen- 
ate bill 1622, a bill entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to make payment for certain improve- 
ments iocated on public lands in the 
Rapid Valley unit, South Dakota, of the 
Missouri River Basin project, and for 
other purposes,” were agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1622) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make payment for cer- 
tain improvements located on public 
lands in the Rapid Valley unit, South 
Dakota, of the Missouri River Basin 
project, and for other purposes, which 
were, on page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out 
“of the Rapid Valley unit, South Da- 
kota”; on page 2, line 5, strike out “$18,- 
383 as reimbursable” and insert “$16,382 
as reimbursement”; on page 2, line 7, 
after “thereof”, insert “on other lands”; 
and on page 2, line 10, strike out “13” 
and insert “30.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I move 
that the Senate concur in House amend- 
ments Nos. 1, 3, and 4, disagree to the 
amendment of the House numbered 2, 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives thereon; and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
MURRAY, Mr. ANDERSON, and Mr. WATKINS 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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AMERICAN POWER POLICIES MUST 
NOT LAG BEHIND THOSE OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the power policies of this administra- 
tion are against the national welfare, 
when we consider the fact that the ad- 
ministration has yet to propose one new 
major Federal start in the watershed of 
the Columbia River system, where lurks 
over 40 percent of our country’s hydro- 
electric potential. 

By contrast, the June 26, 1956, issue 
of the New York Times declares that 
the Soviet Union has begun an all-out 
crash program to add to its power ca- 
pacity. Today the United States pro- 
duces 623 billion kilowatt-hours of 
energy, and the Soviet Union 170.2 bil- 
lion. But Russia has a 1960 goal of 
320 billion kilowatt-hours, and a 1970 
goal of 600 billion. This is dramatically 
symbolized by the fact that Russia has 
under construction power plants which 
will be the largest on earth, when com- 
pleted. 

Can we afford to surrender for piece- 
meal use such vast sites as Hells Canyon, 
when Russia is tapping to the utmost the 
sites on its own mighty rivers? Harry 
Schwariz, Russian editor and expert of 
the New York Times, has pointed out 
that “the Kremlin’s leaders expect that 
industry in the Soviet Union will have 
outproduced the United States by 1970.” 

We hope that this event never occurs. 
But hopes are not enough. Policies and 
programs are needed, too. Is the admin- 
istration playing ducks and drakes with 
our national security when it abandons 
for full development our finest water- 
power sites, at a time when Russia is 
utilizing to the maximum the sites on 
such rivers as the Volga, the Ob, and 
the Yenisei? Energy, after all, may de- 
cide the industrial race of the future. 
Hydroelectric power is the most depend- 
able of all energy sources, because it con- 
tinues as long as water flows off the 
mountains, and rain and snow descend 
from the sky. It does not rely upon fuels 
which can be depleted like coal, oil, nat- 
ural gas and uranium. The adminis- 
tration must reverse its present stand 
against full use and development of the 
vast power potential of the Columbia 
River Basin. 


WASHINGTON LOWDOWN, BY 
LARSTON D. FARRAR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on June 
13, I made some comments on the floor 
of the Senate in regard to a book entitled 
“Washington Lowdown,” written by 
Larston D. Farrar. I have been advised 
by the publishers of the book, the Signet 
Book Co., that since June 15, not a sin- 
gle copy of the book can be bought on 
Washington newsstands. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to all 
forms of censorship, overt and covert. 
There is strong evidence which seems to 
indicate a prima facie case that censor- 
ship is being extended to this book. It 
is not a book which is particularly com- 
plimentary to the present administra- 
tion; indeed, it contains a great many 
critical statements in regard to the ad- 
ministration, in regard to members of the 
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executive branch of the Government, 
and in regard to some executive agencies, 

Mr. President, I believe we are con- 
fronted again with that very basic prin- 
ciple of freedom which Voltaire ex- 
pressed in more eloquent words, that 
though we may disagree with what a man 
says, we should defend to the death his 
right to say it. 

So far as I know, there is no question 
that the book is free from libelous state- 
ments. If it be true that a covert cen- 
sorship is being practiced against the 
book by distributors of books in Wash- 
ington and in other areas of the country, 
I believe the public should take notice of 
that kind of dangerous censorship. I 
feel the book should stand or fall on its 
own merits, and that the reading public 
should be able to go to a newsstand and 
buy the book if it wants to read it. 

I have been advised by the publisher 
this morning that they could sell a great 
many thousand copies of the book in 
Washington, D. C., if they could get it on 
a single newsstand in the city. They 
said, “If you have any question, Senator, 
as to what the situation is, go to any 
newsstand and try to buy the book, and 
you will be told by the vendors that they 
cannot obtain a copy of it.” 

I understand that a similar situation 
exists in Chicago and in some of the 
other great population centers. If the 
representations which have been made 
to me are true, I believe the American 
people should express their resentment 
against this type of covert censorship 
aimed at the Farrar book. 


LUMP-SUM READJUSTMENT PAY- 
MENTS FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
would the majority leader be willing to 
call up Calendar No. 2311, House bill 
9952, at this time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business, H. R. 11356, the mu- 
tual security bill, be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2311, H. R. 
9952. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
9952) to provide a lump-sum readjust- 
ment payment for members of the Re- 
serve components who are involuntarily 
released from active duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Armed Services with amendments 
on page 1, line 7, after the word “duty”, 
to insert “after the enactment of this 
section and”; on page 2, line 6, after the 
word “year”, to strike out “For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, a part of a year 
that is 6 months or more is counted as 
a whole year, and a part of a year that 
is less than 6 months is disregarded.” 
and insert “For the purposes of comput- 
ing the amount of readjustment pay- 
ment (1) a part of a year that is 6 
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months or more is counted as a whole 
year, and a part of a year that is less 
than 6 months is disregarded, and (2) 
any prior period for which severance pay 
has been received under any other pro- 
vision of law shall be excluded. There 
shall be deducted from any lump-sum 
readjustment payment any mustering- 
out pay received under the provisions of 
the Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 
or the Veterans Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952.”; on page 3, line 1, 
after the word “Defense”, to insert “or 
by the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to members of the Coast Guard 
when the Coast Guard is not operating as 
a service in the Navy”; in line 5, after the 
word “duty”, to strike out “would be” and 
insert “is”; at the beginning of line 10, to 
strike out “would be” and insert “is”; in 
line 14, after the word “duty”, to strike 
out “would be” and insert “is”; and in 
line 21, after the word “may”, to strike 
out “subsequently become entitled under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration” and insert “become en- 
titled, on the basis of subsequent service, 
under laws administered by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the bill would authorize a system of re- 
adjustment payments to members of the 
Reserve components when they are in- 
voluntarily released from active duty 
after having served at least 5 years of 
substantially continuous active duty. 

The amount of the readjustment pay- 
ment would be computed by multiplying 
one-half of 1 month’s basic pay of the 
grade in which the member of the Re- 
serve component is serving at the time 
of his release from active duty, times 
the number of years of the reservist’s 
active service, but not more than 18 
years. The maximum payment that 
could result from this computation 
would be 9 months’ pay. 

This is not a retroactive bill. It is 
estimated that the cost would be ap- 
proximately $11,800,000. It is our hope 
that enactment of the bill will further 
contribute to personnel stability in our 
Armed Forces by affording an element 
of security to reservists whose services 
are needed on extended active duty. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Armed Services. The 
reason for asking that the bill be passed 
at this time is to permit men who retire 
on July 1 to receive its benefits. 

I hope the bill will be passed. I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement on 
the bill be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SALTONSTALL 


PROVIDING A LUMP-SUM READJUSTMENT PAY- 
MENT FOR MEMBERS OF THE RESERVE COM- 
PONENTS WHO ARE INVOLUNTARILY RELEASED 
FROM ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. President, this bill would authorize a 
system of readjustment payments to mem- 
bers of the Reserve components when they 
are involuntarily released from active duty 
after having served at least 5 years of sub- 
stantially continuous active duty. 

The amount of the readjustment payment 
would be computed by multiplying one-half 
of 1 month's basic pay of the grade in which 
the member of the Reserve component is 
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serving at the time of his release from active 
duty times the number of years of the 
Reservist’s active service, but not more than 
18 years. The maximum payment that could 
result from this computation is 9 months’ 
pay. 

So far as responsible defense planners can 
now foresee, the active duty strength of our 
Armed Forces will remain at approximately 
2,850,000. The maintenance of this active 
duty strength requires the service on ex- 
tended active duty of many members of the 
Reserve components, especially officers, be- 
cause of the existing statutory ceilings on 
the number of Regular officers. There comes 
a time when some of these reservists must 
be involuntarily released to inactive duty 
80 as to vitalize the active forces with younger 
personnel. When this happens, the reservist 
must readjust himself to civilian life, fre- 
quently at a time when employment oppor- 
tunity is limited and the reservist has 
passed the age group most desired by private 
employers. The problems attending such 
readjustments serve to discourage capable 
reservists from continuing on active duty 
when their services are eagerly desired by 
the Armed Forces and produce very real hard- 
ships to many of the reservists concerned. 
The readjustment payments that this bill 
would authorize are intended to serve as a 
monetary cushion in assisting the involun- 
tarily released reservist to relocate and to 
readjust himself to civilian pursuits. 

There are many precedents for the pay- 
ment of severance or readjustment pay, most 
of which are now applicable only to members 
of the Regular components. While section 
235 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act au- 
thorizes active duty contracts of up to 5 years 
for reservists and provides a separation pay- 
ment of 1 month's pay for each year of the 
contract that is not performed through no 
fault of the reservist concerned, this au- 
thority has not been found practical of utili- 
zation by all the military departments and 
it produces relatively small separation pay- 
ments in those instances in which it is used. 
The severance payments authorized in the 
case of Regular officers who fail of promo- 
tion or who are physically disqualified with- 
out meeting all of the requirements of the 
Career Compensation Act for disability re- 
tirement pay generally are computed on the 
basis of 2 months of pay for each year of 
active duty performed, with a maximum 
payment of 2 years’ pay. Obviously, the 
payments authorized for Regular officers are 
in excess of those that would be authorized 
by this bill for reservists. The rationale 
for such a distinction is that the reservists 
who would be affected by this bill may con- 
tinue to participate in Reserve activities 
while on inactive duty to qualify for Reserve 
retirement pay when they reach the age of 
60. Presumably, officers who are separated 
from a Regular component for failure to 
be promoted or for physical disability would 
not ordinarily be eligible for reappointment 
in the Reserve or to qualify for Reserve re- 
tirement pay. The separation of Regular 
officers generally is completed and final and 
the severance pay is in the nature of an ulti- 
mate settlement. Furthermore, the com- 
putation of readjustment pay in this bill 
was formulated in the knowledge that its 
amount should not be so attractive as to 
encourage reservists to seek involuntary 
release, so as to qualify for the readjustment 
pay, or to discourage them from competing 
for appointments in the Regular services, 

The bill contains provisions that are in- 
tended to prevent inequitable receipt of 
readjustment pay by those who do not de- 
serve it and to avoid duplicate payments for 
the same service. For example, persons re- 
leased from active duty voluntarily or be- 
cause of moral or professional dereliction 
would be ineligible, as would persons who 
are immediately eligible for retirement pay 
upon their release. A person who is eligible 
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for both readjustment pay and severance 
pay under other provisions of law would have 
to elect one or the other. A reservist who 
is eligible for disability compensation from 
the Veterans’ Administration would be re- 
quired to elect this compensation or read- 
justment pay, but not both. Election of 
readjustment pay would not deprive such a 
person of any disability compensation to 
which he might become entitled because of 
service subsequent to the readjustment pay- 
ment. Any amounts of mustering-out pay 
previously received by the reservists eligible 
for readjustment pay under this bill would 
be deducted from the amount of readjust- 
ment payment, but the years of service on 
which the mustering-out payments were 
based could still be counted in computing 
the readjustment pay under this bill. 

The number of years of active duty that 
may be counted in computing the readjust- 
ment pay is 18. This limit was established 
in conjunction with another provision, which 
requires approval of the Secretary of the serv- 
ice concerned before a reservist who is within 
2 years of qualifying for retirement pay may 
be involuntarily released from active duty. 
Since eligibility for retirement pay normally 
begins after 20 years of active duty, this sec- 
ond provision affords a measure of protection 
to the reservist who has more than 18 years 
of active duty. 

The committee noted the many requests to 
make the bill retroactive in effect to cover the 
reservists involuntarily released after the ter- 
mination of hostilities in Korea but before 
enactment of this measure. The committee 
is not unsympathetic to these appeals but 
retroactivity presents vexing questions in 
connection with the selection of a retroactive 
cutoff date that is fair to all concerned. It 
also would add substantially to the cost of 
the bill. For these reasons, the committee 
has decided not to give retroactive effect to 
these readjustment payments. 

Mr. President, it is our hope that enact- 
ment of this measure will make a further 
contribution to personnel stability in the 
Armed Forces by affording an element of se- 
curity to reservists whose services are needed 
on extended active duty. If there are no 
questions, I urge approval of the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments reported by the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Ithank the ma- 
jority leader for his usual courtesy and 
helpfulness. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of the Senate, 
I should like to announce the legislative 
program for next week. 

An order for a call of the calendar on 
Monday has already been entered. Fol- 
lowing the calendar call on Monday, the 
Senate will consider Calendar No. 2401, 
H. R. 7089, the omnibus survivors’ ben- 
efits bill. It is expected that this bill will 
be followed on Monday or Tuesday by 
the bill to increase the public-debt limit, 
H. R. 11740. Also on Monday or Tues- 
day, we hope the Senate will consider 
Calendar No. 2039, S. 3449, the airlines 
capital gains bill. 
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The following list of bills will also be 
considered next week, if not on Monday 
or Tuesday, on Thursday or Friday: 

Calendar No. 1987, S. 3457, conveying 
certain lands to Pierce County, Wash.; 

Calendar No. 2163, House Joint Reso- 
lution 501, authorizing participation in 
the NATO Parliamentary Conference; 

Calendar No. 2256, H. R. 9842, author- 
izing the Postmaster General to impound 
certain obscene mail; 

Calendar No. 2285, S. 3743, adding cer- 
tain land to the Lassen Voleanic Na- 
tional Park; 

Calendar No. 2292, H. R. 10230, in- 
creasing the revolving coinage fund for 
minor coins; 

Calendar No. 2297, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 165, relinquishing consular juris- 
diction in Morocco; 

Calendar No. 2299, H. R. 5256, provid- 
ing for the redemption of unsold migra- 
tory bird hunting stamps; 

Calendar No. 2304, S. 3665, permitting 
single final proof prior to survey by 
Alaskan homesteaders; and 

Calendar No. 2313, S. 3903, amending 
the Agricultural Development and As- 
sistance Act. 

Mr. President, in addition to the list 
of bills which the majority leader pre- 
viously placed in the Recorp, conference 
reports, of course, are privileged and may 
be called up at any time. 

I should like to announce that the con- 
ferees on the Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill have agreed. The House 
is considering the conference report, and 
I expect it to come to the Senate momen- 
tarily, at which time I shall ask that it 
be considered. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning bus- 
iness is closed, and the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11356) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Th 
clerk will call the roll. t 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1957—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that a message from 
the House with respect to the confer- 
ence report on the Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill has been re- 
ceived. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
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ate to the bill (H. R. 10986) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 29, 1956, p. 11444, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I think 
the House action in agreeing to the con- 
ference report is what should be con- 
sidered by the Senate. I do not want 
to belabor the Senate by asking for dis- 
cussion on the report. I move that the 
conference report be agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the Senator from 
New Mexico what the conferees agreed 
to with respect to the increased appro- 
priation which was made by the Senate 
for the Air Force. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The conferees agreed 
on $800 million for aircraft and related 
procurement. They agreed on $100 mil- 
lion for research and development. They 
agreed on $40 million for operation and 
maintenance. They agreed on $20 mil- 
lion for personnel. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. These were all 
agreements upon amendments which 
were added by the Senate, in order to 
guarantee the continued development of 
United States airpower, were they not? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That was the only 
justification for the Senate to insist on 
its amendments, and the House has 
agreed to the amendments. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY,. These appropria- 
tions were above the Bureau of the 
Budget estimates, were they not? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. They were. As a 
matter of fact, they were one-fourth less 
than the amounts actually asked for by 
General LeMay. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Once more, then, 
the Senate and House have agreed that 
the air arm of the defense of the United 
States should be our primary concern in 
building up the defensive institution. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is quite clearcut. 
I assure the Senator from Wyoming that 
what we had in mind was to take care 
oF the national security, and nothing 
else. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I congratulate 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Defense Appropriations upon the excel- 
lent work which he has done. 

I remember very well that when I was 
chairman of that subcommittee in 1951 
and 1952 the Senate was unanimous in a 
yea-and-nay vote for the establishment 
and extension of airpower. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. One significant thing 
is that 88 Senators voted for the bill. 
Five others—making a total of 93 out of 
96—were announced as favoring the bill, 
and had they been present they would 
have voted for it. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. During 1951 and 
1952 the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], who is now the majority lead- 
er, and who was then a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, also was 
very outspoken and very effective in 
carrying out the policy of strengthening 
the airpower of the United States. 
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Mr. President, I hope the conference 
report will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the report be agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a table prepared 
by the Subcommittee on Defense Appro- 
priations be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


r 
Defense Department appropriation bill, fiscal year 1957, bill summary 
Appropriation, Budget estimates, House allow- Senate allow- | Conference allow- 
Item 1956 > 1957 ance, 1957 ance, 1957 ance, 167 
TITLE L Orricx OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Salaries and expenses $13, 019, 000 14, 500, 000 14, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Public Affairs- 447, 500 $ 450, : 420 000 u 400 — os 450 — 
Total, title - Oſſice of Secretary of Deſenso .-.....----..-.--.-.........- 14, 950, 000 14, 950, 000 14, 950,000 14, 950, 000 
85 TITLE II—INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 
o Rb en ese Re ceR A AR oS TREN ARA IIR SAIS Soro — 12, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 
ee — ie 000, 32, 920 000 32 Son 600 
mergency fun: 000 000 
Rosaryo tools and facilities ü sed iZ ROY veel CMe aa NE ER SEII 
e pa: 525, 000, 515, 000, 000 „ 
Salaries an 375, 000 375, me 928 oo 
Total, title II—Interservice activities 657, 375, 000 643, 875, 000 643, 875, 000 
Tit_e III—DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
. ff necentawpassoswp hanes — sie 3, 679, 095, 000 3, 585, 000, 000 3, 566, 704, 000 3, 704. 
Maintenance and operations 2, 831, 019, 000 3, 192, 000, 000 2, 954, 581, 000 2, en 057. o0 
Military construction, Army Reserve Forces... 31, 611, 000 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 
ve o ES EE SSO aac E 141, 589, 000 223, 000, 000 215, 000, 000 215, 000, 000 
Army National Guard 308, 239, 000 306, 000, 000 306, 000, 000 320, 162, 000 
Research and development 333, 000. 000 410, 000, 000 410, 000, 000 410, 000, 000 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 400, 000 425, 000 297, 000 357, 000 
Alaska Communication System 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Total, title III Department of the Army 7, 329, 953, 000 7, 761, 425, 000 7, 497, 582, 000 7, 539, 280, 000 
——_ e—a ——F 
TITLE IV—DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
2, 486, 109, 900 2, 483, 900, 000 478, 316, 000 478, 316, 000 478, 316, 000 
91, 811, 000 95, 000, 000 8 95, 000, 000 3 95, 000, 000 % 95, 000, 000 
83, 000, 000 83, 980, 000 83, 980, 000 83, 980, 000 83, 980, 000 
650, 244, 000 647, 500, 000 647, 100, 000 647, 100, 000 647, 100, 000 
ee . 20, 606, 000 26, 800, 000 26, 800, 000 26, 800, 000 800, 000 
Marine Corps procurement —ͤ—.'m 290, 190, 000 179, 000, 000 164, 000, 000 164, 000, 000 164, 000, 000 
Marine Corps troops and facilities. 181, 605, 000 175, 820, 000 171, 820, 000 171, 820, 000 171, 820, 000 
Aircraft and related procurement 905, 602, 000 1, 732, 900, 000 1, 732, 900, 000 1, 732, 900, 000 1, 732, 900, 000 
Aircraft and facilities 809, 632, 000 813, 400, 000 810, 772, 000 810, 772, 000 810, 772, 000 
Shipbuilding and conversion 1, 387, 634, 000 1, 479, 700, 000 1, 479, 700, 000 1, 479, 700, 000 1, 479, 700, 000 
Ships and facilities 779, 685, 000 769, 040, 000 766, 040, 000 766, 040, 000 766, 040, 000 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition... 185, 842, 000 299, 000, 000 294, 000, 000 294, 000, 000 204, 000, 000 
J%½½% TTP asks 2 2 — 182, 889, 000 166, 680, 000 163, 680, 000 163, 680, 000 163, 680, 000 
Ordnance for new construction (liquidation of contract authorization). 2S OOO OOO A ERE SEES OA — , ESE E a, 
Medical 62, 494, 556 61, 340, 000 61, 323, 000 61, 323, 000 61, 323, 000 
Civil engineering 120, 069, 700 130, 100, 000 129, 600, 000 129, 600, 000 129, 600, 000 
eee Naval Reser 28, 061, 400 17, 000, 000 9, 704, 000 9, 704, 000 9, 704, 000 
Research and development 431, 933, 000 493, 000, 000 492, 000, 000 492, 000, 000 492, 000, 000 
Servicewide supply and finance. 303, 000, 000 289, 720, 000 289. 644, 000 289, 644, 000 289, 5 — 
Servicewide operations k 96, 500, 000 102, 508, 000 102, 472, 000 102, 435, 000 102, 435, 
GThThGTPTPTPTVTTTſTſTſTVTVVTVTTTT—T—TT—T—T—T—W—T—＋—T—＋T—AF—AWAW„K EA NA 2, 851, 000 1, 212, 000 683, 000 1, 183, 000 683, 000 
Total, title V- Department of the Navy, general. 9, 127, 759, 556 10, 047, 600, 000 9, 999, 534, 000 9, 999, 997, 000 9, 999, 497, 000 
TITLE V—DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Aircraft and related hagas TUCA MENL S EEA e a —ͤ¹ͤuwñnññ 6, 308, 000, 000 6, 048, 500, 000 6, 048, 500, 000 6, 848, 500, 000 6, 848, 500, 000 
Procurement other than aireraſt 2 349, 862. 600 1, 177, 000, 000 1, 100, 000, 000 1, 177, 000, 000 1, 140, 000, 000 
Research and development 570, 000, 000 610, 000, 000 610, 000, 000 710, 000, 000 710, 000, 000 
8 and maintenance. 3, 597, 496, 570 3, 786, 000, 000 3, 684, 185, 000 3, 780, 185, 000 3, 724, 185, 000 
ilitary personnel. 3, 680, 650, 000 3, 727, 000, 000 3, 718, 440, 000 3, 745, 440, 000 3, 718, 440, 000 
Reserve personnel- 43, 563, 59, 300, 000 59, 300, 000 59, 300, 000 59, 300, 000 
Air National Guard 
Total, title V Department of the Air Force, general 
Total appropriations, titles I, II. III. Iv. V..-.---------------------------- 31, 893, 233, 626 34, 147, 850, 000 33, 635, 068, 000 34, 783, 734, 000 34, 656, 727, 000 


1 Reappropriation, 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMPLETION 
OF ACTION ON REGULAR APFRO- 
PRIATION BILLS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, agreement by the Senate to the 
conference report just adopted concludes 
action on all the appropriation bills with 
the exception of the foreign-aid appro- 
priation bill. All the regular bills re- 
ported by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, under the leadership of the chair- 
man, the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN], and the ranking mi- 
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nority member, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], have now 
moved through the Senate and through 
Congress. I think the Committee on 
Appropriations has done outstanding 
work, and I commend them. 

I am informed that a foreign-aid ap- 
propriation bill will follow very shortly 
after we conclude action on the foreign- 
aid authorization bill. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAvez] is the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works, 


the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Defense Appropriations, and the chair- 
man of various other subcommittees. No 
Member of the Senate has been more 
thorough, more efficient, and more ca- 
pable in his work than the senior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

I think the results he obtained in the 
conference on the Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill are almost un- 
precedented. It is rare for the House 
to agree to the exact amendment which 
the Senate includes in a bill. 
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I know that the people of ‘his own 
State and of the whole Nation are 
grateful. 

As majority leader, I am very happy 
we have had the cooperation we have 
received from the diligent members of 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
from the distinguished minority leader 
in making it possible to clear all the de- 
partmental appropriation bills before the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator from Texas will yield 
to me for a moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, I desire to thank the 
members of the minority who are on the 
Defense Department Appropriations 
Subcommittee. They have cooperated 

to the fullest extent. We have not always 
Ae but we have respected the right 
of disagreement, and I want to make 
my voice heard, at least at this time, in 
thanking the members on the minority 
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side of the Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, with the 
adoption of the conference report on the 
Defense Department appropriation bill 
for 1957, action has been completed by 
the Congress on all the regular appro- 
priations bills for next year. I have a 
table which reflects the action of the 
House of Representatives and the action 
of the Senate on the budget estimates 
submitted to each body. The final 
amount approved for the regular appor- 
priations bills is $52,014,166,315. This 
amounts to a net increase of $543,722,069 
over the budget estimates of $51,470,- 
444,246 submitted to the Senate. The 
chief reasons for the increase in the 
amount appropriated over the budget 
estimates are the folowing: Civil Service 
retirement and disability fund, $230 
million; rivers and harbors and flood- 
control projects, $38,226,000; Air Force 
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build-up recommended by Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, $900 million. 

There are two appropriations bills 
pending, and the figures on these bills 
are not reflected in the totals I have 
mentioned. The budget estimates sub- 
mitted so far for the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill total $3,133,980,325 and 
the budget estimate submitted for the 
mutual security program totals $4,859,- 
975,000. It is expected that these two 
bills will come to the Senate from the 
House in the near future. 

The table does not reflect permanent 
appropriations, estimated to total $7,- 
564,859,833, which require no further 
action from Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a table showing the details for 
each department. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Table of regular appropriations bills, 84th Cong., 2d sess., fiscal year 1957 


Title of bill 


i 


District of Columbia 

Federal payment 
General Government 
oy pat Olllecs 
nter 


State-J ustice-Judiciary -- 8 
Treasury, Post Office... 


B55 
5 


ETEMA- 
28883855 


» 


888288888882 


aga 
ag 
238 


4 
8 
5 
8 


Increase (+) 
Public law, Public 
amount as „ Law 
approved budget esti- | No. 
mates Senate 
$2, 018, 331,068 | $1,993,744,968 -+$3, 903, 300 554 
1, 446, 316,000 | 1,416, 732,000 | —105, 941,000 604 
34, 783, 734, 000 | 34, 656,727,000 | -+-508, 877, 000 
(181, 687, 490) (181, 612, 490) (—1, 287, 0100 
22, 708, 650 22, 558, 650 +200, 000 
14, 969, 975 14, 969, 97; —44, 578 
5, 925, 187, 646 5, 966, 517, 826 | 4182. 813, 826 623 
433, 876, 400 423, 034, 1 —11, 208, 573 
2, 372, 523, 281 | 2,366, 380, 781 +2, 495, 381 
117, 804, 058 117, 804, —4, 692, 875 624 
872, 186, 000 856, 727, +38, 226, 000 |-...-_.. 
556, 271, 517 548, 930, 057 — 50, 173, 863 603 
3, 639, 579, 000 3, 629, 139, 000 —20, 733, 467 
52, 203, 487, 595 52, 014, 166,315 | 4843, 722,000 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11356) to further amend 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments designated as 
“6-27-56-E” and “6-27-56-F,” which, 
because they deal with the same subject, 
I intend to offer consecutively. 

First I shall address myself to amend- 
ment E 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment should first be stated by the 
clerk. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment, beginning with line 
10, on page 25, it is proposed to strike 
out down to, and including, line 3 on 
page 26, and in lieu thereof to insert: 

Sec. 2. Statement of policy: (a) The Con- 
gress of the United States recognizes that 
the peace of the world and the security of 
the United States are endangered as long as 
international communism and the nations 
it controls continue by threat of military 
action, by the continuous development of 
airpower and the construction of nuclear 
weapons, and by the use of economic pres- 
sure, internal subversion, or other means, 
to attempt to bring under their domination 
peoples now free and independent, and con- 
tinue to deny the rights of freedom and self- 
government to peoples and nations once 
free but now subject to such domination. 
‘The Congress therefore declares it to be the 
policy of the United States to continue, as 


long as such danger persists, (1) to expand 
its own airpower through the construction, 
in accordance with appropriations heretofore 
or hereafter made by the Congress, of planes, 
guided missiles, and other advanced weap- 
ons, so as to be prepared at all times to resist 
any attack by Communist power, and (2) 
to make available to free nations and peoples 
upon request assistance of such nature and 
in such amounts as the United States deems 
advisable and compatible with its own sta- 
bility, strength, and other obligations, and 
as may be needed and effectively used by 
such free nations and peoples to help them 
maintain their freedom. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the two 
amendments en bloc? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
did not make that request. Isaid I would 
offer them consecutively. Therefore, I 
am offering first the amendment identi- 
fied as “E.” I want the full time, if it 
should be necessary. 

Now, in order to explain this amend- 
ment—and I allow myself 10 minutes for 
that purpose—I must refer to the state- 
ment of policy which the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has adopted 
as an amendment to the House bill. I 
congratulate the committee and its 
chairman, whose record and character 
have never been exceeded upon the floor 
of the Senate in all its history. The 
statement of policy as reported by the 
committee was directed to making it 
clear to the world why the United States 


is authorizing these appropriations for 
mutual security—appropriations for de- 
fense and appropriations for economic 
aid. I read section 2: 


The Congress of the United States recog- 
nizes that the peace of the world and the 
security of the United States are endangered 
as long as international communism and 
the nations it controls continue by threat 
of military action, use of economic pressure, 
internal subversion, or other means, to at- 
tempt to bring under their domination 
peoples now free and independent, and con- 
tinue to deny the rights of freedom and self- 
government to peoples and nations once free 
but now subject to such domination. The 
Congress therefore declares it to be the policy 
of the United States to continue, as long 
as such danger persists, to make available to 
free nations and peoples upon request assist- 
ance of such nature and in such amounts 
as the United States deems advisable com- 
patible with its own stability, strength, and 
other obligations, and as may be needed and 
effectively used by such free nations and 
peoples to help them maintain their freedom. 


This is an excellent statement of pol- 
icy, but it does not go quite far enough, 
in my judgment. It is fortunate that 
I have the opportunity of offering my 
amendment to this section immediately 
after the Senate has adopted the confer- 
ence report on the defense appropriation 
bill of 1957. That bill, by vote now of 
the whole Congress, has increased the 
appropriations available for the con- 
struction of aircraft and for aircraft pro- 
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curement and for research, in order that 
the United States may continue to have 
a dominant control of the air—not for 
the purposes of aggression, not to wage 
war, but to make it clear to all nations 
that we do have the airpower, which 
alone can prevent aggression and a third 
world war. 

And so my amendment is a simple one. 

- On page 25 of the bill, after line 14, fol- 
lowing the statement of the committee 
amendment that: 

The peace of the world and the security of 
the United States are endangered as long 
as international communism and the nations 
it controls continue by threat of military 
action— 


At that point my amendment would 
add the words— 


by the continuous development of airpower 
and the construction of nuclear weapons. 


That is a known fact. No one can 
deny that Russia, under the Soviet lead- 
ership, has been endeavoring to outpro- 
duce all the other nations of the world 
in nuclear weapons, and the Russians so 
boast. 

The amendment reported by the com- 
mittee recites, on page 25: 

The Congress therefore declares it to be the 
policy of the United States to continue, as 
long as such danger persists— 


Which means as long as danger from 
communism persists— 
to make available to free nations and peo- 
ples upon request assistance of such nature 
and in such amounts as the United States 
deems advisable and compatible with its 
own stability— 


And so forth. My amendment inserts 
in the committee amendment, after the 
words “as such danger persists,” the fol- 
lowing statement of policy: 

(1) to expand its own airpower through 
the construction, in accordance with appro- 
priations heretofore or hereafter made by 
the Congress, of planes, guided missiles, and 
other advanced weapons, so as to be pre- 
pared at all times to resist any attack by 
Communist power. 


These are the only changes my amend- 
ment makes in the statement of policy. 
The purpose of those changes is to an- 
nounce to all concerned—to all the na- 
tions of the world, and particularly to 
Soviet Russia—that it is our purpose, 
in pursuit of peace, to construct an Air 
Force which will be so great that it can 
protect the world from subversion by 
military force by the Communist power. 
We dare not risk the danger that the 
Soviet power may undertake an un- 
noticed attack upon the United States, 
such as was undertaken by the Japanese 
on December 7, 1941. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
there can be no doubt on the part of 
any Member of the Senate, particularly 
on the part of any member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, whose 
members have so clearly announced the 
danger, that today we should by means 
of adopting this amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, make it clear that 
we intend to keep in effect the appro- 
priations which have been voted this 
year by the Senate. 

We are operating now under limited 
time, and I wonder whether we can 
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shorten the debate by having the Sen- 
ator from Georgia state now whether 
he will accept this amendment. It seems 
to me there is no controversy regarding 
it. The peace of the world was pre- 
served when the British Government had 
control of the seas, but seapower is not 
now the great and decisive military 
factor. Today the dominant military 
power lies with the nation which has the 
facilities to deliver nuclear weapons at 
strategic points. There is no doubt that 
at this moment Russia could send its 
bombers over the North Pole area to the 
industrial centers of America, and that 
could be done without notice. A totali- 
tarian power does not waste time de- 
claring war, Mr. President. As was in- 
dicated in World War II, a totalitarian 
power strikes without notice; and we 
cannot hope to believe that the time has 
come when the totalitarian power has 
changed its spots. If we are to pro- 
tect the free world against Communist 
aggression, we must make certain that 
the United States is not going to abandon 
the building up of her airpower. 

Mr. President, let me ask the Chair 
how much time I have used. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The Chair is ad- 
vised that the Senator from Wyoming 
has used 11 minutes, and has 19 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], the former Secretary of the 
Air Force, and a very distinguished 
Member of this body, who knows this 
problem. I yield to him such time as 
he may wish to use. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming, who always has been an 
ardent advocate of airpower. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming to state briefly exactly the purpose 
of his amendments. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There are two 
amendments. The first amendment de- 
clares it to be the policy of the United 
States to continue to expand its air- 
power as long as Soviet Russia continues 
to do so. In other words, I want disarm- 
ament, but I want disarmament by agree- 
ment, and I do not want the United 
States of America to be in such a posi- 
tion that it may be subject to another 
sneak attack. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. What will the sec- 
ond amendment do? 

Mr.O’MAHONEY. The second amend- 
ment, which I submitted the other day, 
would provide a new section, section 13, 
as follows: 

Sec. 13. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this act, in the event any portion of 
the funds appropriated by the Congress in 
the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1957, for aircraft and related procure- 
ment is impounded by Executive order or 
otherwise and not expended, there shall be 
withheld from expenditure a corresponding 
percentage of the unexpended balances of 
funds appropriated pursuant to authoriza- 
tions contained in this act. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iyield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is the Senator 
from Wyoming acquainted with the 
statement made by General Eisenhower 
on September 25, 1952, in which by impli- 
cation he criticized the impounding of 
funds by the previous administration? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am aware that 
such criticism was voiced. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Nevertheless last 
year the funds which the Senate appro- 
priated to maintain the Marine Corps at 
its current strength at that time were 
impounded by this administration. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. The opinion 
of the Congress was that the Marines 
should be kept in a position of greater 
strength than that which they occupied 
at the time when the Congress appro- 
priated the funds. But the administra- 
tion, notwithstanding the Presidential 
signature to the appropriation bill mak- 
ing the appropriation for the strength- 
ening of the Marines, gave orders that 
the money should not be expended. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The purpose of 
the Senator’s second amendment is, in 
effect, to say that improving the air 
forces, naval forces, and armies of other 
countries should not be done at the ex- 
pense of the United States Air Force. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does not the 
Senator know that in the case of some 
countries to which military aid is going, 
we have shipped the planes, but they 
have not yet trained the pilots; so the 
planes, in quantities, are lying around 
idle? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is in 
a much better position than I am to state 
the facts. I shall be glad to have him 
answer his own question in that respect. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think I present- 
ed those facts yesterday to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming, with 
respect to one particular case. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is the Senator re- 
ferring to the situation in Belgium? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam. Itisamat- 
ter of published record. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Although Belgium 
has the planes, it does not have the 
personnel. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Has not trained 
the personnel. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Let me say to the Senator at this 
point that a young gentleman from my 
State, Mr. Larry Johnson, of Casper, 
Wyo., who was an all-American high- 
school football player on the Casper, 
Wyo., high-school team, on which he 
played center, and who was one of my 
two appointees to the Air Force Acad- 
emy, was sitting in the gallery a few 
minutes ago. He is going to the Air 
Force Academy. I want to be sure that 
when he and all the other students at the 
Air Force Academy are graduated, they 
will have the material with which to de- 
fend themselves and their country. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As the Senator 
well knows, commanders of all the major 
commands of the Air Force have stated 
in testimony released by the Department 
of Defense, that they are short of planes, 
that they are short of personnel, and 
that they are short of bases. That 
situation has now been recognized by the 
Congress, which, under the Constitution, 
has the responsibility to raise and main- 
tain our military establishment. 

As I understand it, what the Senator 
has in mind is that, inasmuch as the 
Congress has decided on more money 
for the Air Force, he does not want to 
see more money given to foreign military 
establishments if it is to be denied to the 
United States Air Force through the 
impounding of funds. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. My conviction is 
that if the United States does not have 
adequate airpower, the whole world lacks 
airpower, and a sneak attack on the 
United States would mean the destruc- 
tion of freedom. Therefore, I believe it 
is important that both of these amend- 
ments should be added to the bill. 

Inquiry at the desk indicates that I 
have only 13 minutes remaining of the 
time allotted to me under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. After I an- 
swer the Senator’s next question, or after 
he makes his next observation, I shall 
ask the opposition to express itself, if 
there is any opposition. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. The Senator is an 
able constitutional lawyer with long ex- 
perience in this field. What we are real- 
ly getting into is the question of the 
right of the President and his aides to 
thwart the will of the Congress with 
respect to the size of the Military Estab- 
lishment. 

Is not that true? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Constitution 
of the United States gives to the Con- 
gress the right to make the appropria- 
tions. Congress passes the bills. The 
bills are sent to the President, and when 
they are signed by the President they 
become the law of the land. The Presi- 
dent then, under his oath of office to 
execute the laws which are passed by the 
Congress, with his approval, has no 
Sat to impound funds thus appropri- 
ated. 

Efforts have been made in the past to 
give the President the power to veto sec- 
tions or items in appropriation bills. I 
would be glad to support such an amend- 
ment. But when there is no such power 
in the President, I want to make it ex- 
plicitly clear that he cannot act in that 
way. That is totalitarianism. That is 
executive government. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Last night several 
Senators stated they were voting only 
with great reservations for military as- 
sistance to Yugoslavia, and they were 
doing so on the basis of trust in the 
President. Certainly if the Senate is 


willing to trust the President in connec- . 


tion with foreign aid, especially foreign 
military aid, the President should respect 
the opinion of the Congress as expressed 
only today. 

kei O'MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator, 
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Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time will be charged to the remaining 
time of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Will the Chair 
advise me how much time I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I want the Sena- 
tors to know what is being offered. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney]. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
how much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 31⁄2 minutes. Does the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming yield back the re- 
mainder of his time? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam told by Sen- 
ators who are walking around the 
Chamber that it may be possible to work 
out an agreement on the amendment. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
my time may be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What is the 
request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is trying to state it. Is there ob- 
jection to the request that the time of 
the- Senator from Wyoming be sus- 
pended? : 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am asking that 
the time which is now being occupied 
by Members of the Senate in seeking to 
come to a compromise upon the amend- 
ment may not be taken out of my time. 
I have only 3 minutes remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Georgia 
as much time as he may desire to use 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
statement of policy in the bill contains 
everything that is contained in the pro- 
posed amendment, except that the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming desires to add, as an 
additional policy statement, that, so long 
as the threat of communism continues, 
the United States will build up its air- 
power and nuclear power, and so forth, 
for its own security. 

As a matter of fact, it would present 
to the world, on the one hand, an assur- 
ance of help, and, with the other hand, 
carry the deadly threat of nuclear weap- 
ons. It has no place in the bill. It ought 
not to be added to the bill. What our 
policy is, is a matter for the determina- 
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tion of other committees which have 
jurisdiction over matters of that kind. 
If the Senator wishes to press his amend- 
ment, I suggest, rather than to continue 
to debate it on the floor, that we have a 
yea-and-nay vote on it. I would agree 
merely to take it to conference, but I 
would not agree to insist on it in con- 
ference, because it is so decidedly inhar- 
monious with the whole purpose of the. 
Mutual Security Act. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. OMAHONET. I now read from 
page 25 of the bill, beginning at line 10: 

Sec. 2. Statement of policy: (a) The Con- 
gress of the United States recognizes that 
the peace of the world and the security of 
the United States are endangered as long as 
international communism and the nations it 
controls continue by threat of military 
action. 


I ask the Senator if that language in 
the bill does not recognize the fact that 
there is a Communist threat of military 
action. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
from Georgia deny that the Communist 
threat of military action includes the 
threat of the use of nuclear weapons? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know about 
that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Has not the Sen- 
ator heard reports to that effect? 

Mr. GEORGE. The declaration of 
policy which appears in the pending bill 
has been contained in all mutual-security 
bills practically in this form since the 
beginning. Sometimes it has been re- 
written, but all mutual-security acts have 
carried practically this same declaration. 

What I am pointing out is that it does 
not make very much progress toward the 
peace of the world to be threatening the 
world with nuclear weapons. It is nota 
matter of public policy which the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations should be in- 


serting in the bill. It is a matter for the 
‘Committee on Armed Services and for 
other committees of the Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that Congress continues to appropriate 
the money to build the atom bomb? 

Mr. GEORGE. I presume so. That 
comes within the jurisdiction of other 
committees. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We are talking 
now about the jurisdiction of the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is the Senate 
which passes the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course the 
Senator understands it. Why, then, 
should not the Senate, after having just 
agreed to the conference report on the 
Defense Department appropriation bill, 
containing the funds, declare now that 
we intend to continue to build up our own 
airpower. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would get nowhere 
arguing with the Senator. I merely say 
that it is wholly inconsistent with the 
mutual-aid program, a program which 


“we instituted for the purpose of restor- 


ing a war-devastated world, to write this 
sort of threat in the very body of the 
preamble, so to speak, as a statement of 
policy. The Senator has other amend- 
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ments which undertake to force the 
President to use certain money for the 
Air Force or to suffer the withdrawal of 
an equal amount of money provided by 
the bill to carry out this purpose. The 
Foreign Relations Committee has noth- 
ing to do with atomic energy, and has 
nothing to do with building nuclear 
weapons, and has nothing to do with 
airplanes as such, or with navies, as such. 
I hope the Senator will not insist on the 
amendment. 

I could not agree to take the amend- 
ment to conference unless it were under- 
stood that the other amendments he 
has submitted are to be withdrawn. If 
that is to be understood, I will agree to 
take this amendment to conference, but 
I will very frankly say that I do not 
think it has any place in the bill. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator a question? Will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Do I understand 
the Senator now to say that he will ac- 
cept the amendment to the declaration 
of policy and take it to conference? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will, provided the 
other amendments of the Senator are 
withdrawn. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is only one 
other amendment which is related to this 
subject, although I have two other 
amendments. 

Mr. GEORGE. I mean the one that 
is related to this subject. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am a realist. I see what the situation 
is. It is 20 minutes to 2 o’clock. Many 
Members of the Senate are at luncheon 
and many are attending committee 
meetings. Iknow there are several com- 
mittee meetings in progress from which 
it is not possible to draw Members at 
this time. I shall, therefore, in order 
to get this declaration of policy before 
the conferees, agree, reluctantly and 
against my better judgment, not to offer 
the new section 13 which I had intended 
to propose, to erect a legal bar against 
the impounding of funds appropriated 
by Congress only today for the defense 
of the United States. . 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference, with the statement I made for 
the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the time on the 
amendment, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyom- 
ing [Mr. O’Manoney]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment, which is at the desk and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 38, 
between lines 18 and 19, it is proposed to 
insert the following: : 

(e) Add the following new section: 

“Sec. 515. Provisions of this act authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of funds shall be con- 
strued to authorize the granting in any ap- 
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propriation act of authority to enter into 
contracts, within the amounts so authorized 
to be appropriated, creating obligations in 
advance of appropriations.” 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the committee, and subject, of 
course, to further advice by the depart- 
ment heads who have to deal with this 
problem, I shall be willing to take the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does it provide for 
money not appropriated for contracts? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It merely gives to the 
Appropriations Committee the authority 
to use the contract authority within the 
limits of this bill, if it sees fit to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back our time on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back our time on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
one more amendment, which I ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, in sectión 8 (a) which amends 
section 401, to add the following new 
paragraph: 

(4) In the next to the last sentence of 
section 401 (a), which imposes a cumula- 
tive ceiling on the use of funds without 
voucher, strike out “$50 million” and insert 
“$55 million.” 

(5) Add to section 401 the following new 
subsection: 

„e) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President not to exceed 
$5 million, to remain available until ex- 
pended, to enable the President in his dis- 
cretion, through programs of information, 
relief, exchange of persons, education, re- 
settlement, to make grants to private non- 
profit organizations engaged in keeping alive 
the will for freedom, and by other material 
means to encourage the hopes and aspira- 
tions of peoples who have been enslaved 
by communism,’ ” 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
committee, so far as I am able to speak 
for it, is willing to accept this amend- 
ment and take it to conference. I think 
it is a meritorious amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does it increase the 
appropriation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would increase the 
authorization of the unvouchered funds. 

Mr. President, the amendment has the 
support of the Secretary of State ex- 
pressed in a letter addressed to me, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back our time on the amendment, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. ) 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. I call up my amend- 
ment identified as “6-28-56—C.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of the bill it is proposed to add a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 14. Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this act, such provisions shall 
not be construed to authorize the appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1957 of amounts 
aggregating in excess of $3,270,075,000, 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, last 
evening 27 Senators voted for the Long 
amendment which provided for a reduc- 
tion of approximately $2 billion. I now 
offer my amendment reducing the 
amount by $1 billion. 

Because of my temporary disability, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the clerk may read a statement 
which I have prepared in connection 
with the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the reading by the 
clerk, because of the condition of the 
Senator’s eyes, if it may be understood 
that it will be within the time limitation. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I understand, the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota has 30 min- 
utes. If the clerk uses the 30 minutes 
and has not concluded within that time 
he will discontinue reading, or there will 
be extra time yielded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Is there objection to the unanimous 
consent request? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will read the statement of 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the legisla- 
tive clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, once 
more, almost as inexorably as death and 
taxes, the mutual security bill is with 
us this year for Senate action. Once 
again, as it has been asked every year 
since 1948, this body is asked to approve 
enormous expenditures of the people’s 
money for a program which—I do not 
care how many times it may be denied— 
has lost the confidence of the American 
people. The point has been reached, 
Mr. President, when even its most fanati- 
cal supporters can no longer suppress 
their misgivings as to the soundness and 
effectiveness of a foreign policy which is 
predicated upon a profligacy of the pub- 
lic funds, and little else. I think it is 
about time we appreciated that this is 
the people’s money we are throwing 
away—I say “throwing away” advis- 
edly—and that the people are getting fed 
up with the entire business. As I shall 
attempt to demonstrate somewhat later 
in this statement, the people have good 
reason to be fed up. 

I have repeatedly voted against the 
mutual security bills, and I intend to do 
so again this time. When the basic leg- 
islation, the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
came before us, I voted against it in the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and I filed 
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a report setting forth the reasons for 
my dissent. It is not my purpose here 
to review all the considerations which I 
detailed in support of my dissenting 
views. Suffice it to observe that, among 
other things, I protested against fur- 
nishing new M-47 tanks to Yugoslavia’s 
Tito; to a nation which is not particu- 
larly devoted to the cause of democracy; 
to a nation which was—and still is—un- 
reliable and which might someday even 
direct against us the power we furnished 
it. 

Oh, I know, this was said to be a cal- 
culated risk. It is now beginning to be 
clear that this was a miscalculated risk; 
and many a people has wound up in 
chains for errors of this kind. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is about time we stopped con- 
ducting foreign relations on the basis of 
a haphazard arithmetic which hardly 
passes for statesmanship. 

I protested, too, against the pouring 
out of billions for_military equipment 
for people overseas; and against the tre- 
mendous sums spent to maintain Ameri- 
can troops and bases abroad, while neg- 
lecting our own military bastions in the 
United States. I protested against the 
dissipation of our national resources— 
resources which were once thought in- 
exhaustible, but which, alas, we realize 
now are by no means unlimited. Like a 
great many other people who were con- 
cerned lest we spend our way into the 
economic collapse which the Soviet 
Marxists confidently predict, I worried 
over the grevious debt load of the 
United States. I protested against this 
load which should have been substan- 
tially reduced by this time, during the 
10 years of postwar prosperity we are 
now supposed to be enjoying at inflated 
prices. If that debt load could not be 
whittled down during these years of 
high-level income, what shall we antici- 
pate in lean years? Repudiation? 

I pointed out in my report 2 years ago 
that we must no longer be deceived about 
NATO; that it was time we recognized 
it was a flat failure, and that, despite 
a thousand assurances to the contrary 
from our military leaders, the forces at 
the disposal of that organization could 
never offer any real obstacle to a deter- 
mined push by 175 divisions of Soviet 
troops backed, as they are today, with 
atomic weapons. No, Mr. President, 
there is only one real deterrent to Soviet 
aggression, and that is the armed might 
and the economic solvency of the United 
States; and the fear of Russian leaders 
that though they might bomb the cities 
of Europe or of this country into radio- 
active dust, they would in turn be re- 
duced to rubble by our own airpower. 
Today, NATO’s disintegration has be- 
come self-evident even to our Secretary 
of State, who has been proposing meth- 
ods for reinvigorating it along other 
than military lines. 

Against all this scattergun squander- 
ing of tax money, I protested; but above 
all, I protested against the fundamental 
principles on which the so-called mu- 
tual-security bill is founded. The en- 
tire program is based upon a misconcep- 
tion as to how we should proceed in order 
to safeguard the security of our Nation. 
Somehow, the policymakers of our coun- 
try for the past 8 years have managed 
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to persuade the American people and 
their Representatives in Congress that 
the only way to insure the security of 
the United States is by putting vast sums 
of money and arms at the disposal of 
foreign governments, many of whom, 
when the chips are down, are found in 
our adversaries’ camp on important in- 
ternational issues. It is a curious con- 
ception—this notion that our security 
can be increased directly in proportion to 
the amount of money we spend abroad. 
It seems to involve two primary assump- 
tions, both fallacious: First, that by giv- 
ing away large amounts of money we 
would make friends of countries in those 
areas which are in dire need. We are 
coming to appreciate, to our sorrow, the 
fallacy of this assumption; high author- 
ity recently admitted that we should not 
expect any more than that these coun- 
tries remain neutral. We found we 
could not buy their friendship; now we 
hope our aid program will at least pre- 
serve their neutrality in the latest phase 
of this coexistence battle of which we 
have heard so much from Khrushchev 
and his cohorts. 

We should not be surprised at these 
developments. As it usually happens, 
generosity to friends results in loss of 
both money and friends. 

The second erroneous assumption in 
this approach to security is that by fur- 
nishing military aid to friendly coun- 
tries we may thereby build a strong mili- 
tary bulwark of freedom, against overt 
and subversive aggression. This assump- 
tion is still refiected in the current mu- 
tual security bill, which provides more 
than 3 times as much military as eco- 
nomic aid, as though nothing had been 
learned at all in the past 5 years about 
the nature of the enemy we face, and 
how that threat should be met. The 
policy planners are drifting blithely 
along, ignoring that all the trends in 
Europe are away from, not toward, in- 
creased military security; ignoring that 
the German people are most reluctant to 
conscript the divisions we thought we 
would have for NATO; ignoring that the 
French have moved all their infantry to 
North Africa in a “first things first” re- 
action to national interest; ignoring that 
even the British are seriously thinking of 
abolishing conscription; yes, ignoring al- 
most everything of any relevance to the 
problem before us except the same blind 
course of spending more and more money 
on military aid. 

Mr. President, in the past 2 years I 
have seen nothing to make me believe I 
was wrong in opposing the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, or to feel that I should 
now change my position. No effort what- 
soever has been made by the executive 
branch to reexamine the sterile policy it 
is following, or to challenge the assump- 
tions we have been asked to swallow. On 
the contrary, the administration this 
year has asked for a bigger authorization, 
for more extended control, with nothing 
to justify it except the same worn-out 
slogans that have been tossed at us year 
after year. 

And the program has become almost 
a disease of the National Government. 
It has become a habit, from which no 
relief is promised. If there was the 
slightest basis for hoping that the pend- 
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ing request would mark the end of this 
drain on American wealth, then, even 
though the program itself be badly 
planned, there might be some excuse 
for accepting it. But there is no such 
hope. I know what will happen and 
what has happened on this floor. One 
of my colleagues after another will rise 
to declaim that this is the last time he 
will vote for the program—at least, 
until the subject has been thoroughly 
reexamined. He will protest against the 
bill as bad legislation. But he will vote 
for it. And why? Because we have 
been sold a bill of goods, an excuse for 
a policy where there is no real policy. 
We have been given no choice, except a 
wrong one. 

If ever, Mr. President, there was a 
program that called for an “agonizing 
reappraisal,” it is the euphemistic mon- 
strosity called the Mutual Security Act. 
Yet only now, after 8 years of a cavalier 
largesse with the people’s hard-earned 
money, are we beginning to perceive that 
there must be something very wrong 
with what we have suffered to continue 
away beyond reason. Only now are we 
convinced that a complete examination 
must be made of the program. 

Last Monday the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee approved a resolu- 
tion which would provide for an objec- 
tive and impartial investigation of the 
entire aid program. It is a pity such a 
resolution was not adopted by the Sen- 
ate at least 5 years ago. Both our pres- 
tige and our people would have been the 
richer. The worst of it is that there 
is no proof, other than unverified asser- 
tion, that our security would not have 
been equally as advanced, or retarded, 
as it is today. In fact, there is disturb- 
ing evidence that we are in a weaker 
position internationally than we were 
2 years ago. 

I know that the people of my own State 
have long since had enough of this 
mutual aid—or, as it is more accurately 
called, “foreign aid.” They have been 
unconvinced by the battery of argu- 
ments thrown at them that there is any- 
thing mutual about it. They know it is 
a one-way street. They know it for 
what it really is, aid to foreign people, 
to foreign governments, which is taken 
out of their pockets. This draining of 
their resources hits them in two ways, 
first by depriving them directly of things 
they could buy for themselves, and sec- 
ond, by contributing to the inflationary 
process which operates every time vast 
sums are expended in nonproductive 
goods. Yet, at the very time when farm- 
ers are being driven to the wall, when 
small-business men are going broke, 
when a rebellion is brewing throughout 
the country against the weight of a mur- 
derous taxload, the administration has 
the temerity to ask for more billions. 
Stupidity in foreign relations is com- 
pounded by callous indifference to the 
welfare of our own people. 

Mr. President, I have always believed 
it to be right for Americans to give as- 
sistance to people abroad whenever they 
are struck by a catastrophe or are in 
grave distress. The world knows, or 
should know, how generous Americans 
are by nature. But the first obligation 
of the American Government is to its 
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own citizens. The first duty of the 
American family is to itself, We are not 
here to remake the lives or the society 
of other peoples. In our effort to do so 
we have alienated friends, kindled re- 
sentment, and aroused jealousy of our 
material possessions. Just what this 
has cost us in cold cash, just what it 
has cost each individual American, we 
shall see in a moment, when we consider 
the staggering sums that have been spent 
striving for a supposed worldwide se- 
curity, a venture which has produced 
considerable suspicion as to our motives. 
We should have remembered that ex- 
travagance often breeds contempt, 
among nations as well as individuals. 
Altruism without ulterior motives is 
something that most backward areas of 
the world, with their colonial history, 
simply do not understand. 

On June 16, Mr. President, the Secre- 
tary of State delivered an address at 
Iowa State College, in which he denied 
that the taxpayers’ money has been spent 
on so foolish an effort as to seek either 
gratitude or subservience. 

After blandly asserting that the for- 
eign-aid program was successful, he 
said: 

Our policies command wide respect abroad, 
because of their intrinsic merit. But the 
success of our foreign-aid program is to be 
tested, not by gratitude, not by subservience, 
but by whether it makes more vigorous the 
freedoms elsewhere that buttress the free- 
dom of ourselves. By that test, our program 
works. 


Mr. President, this is a most astonish- 
ing statement. Neither by Mr. Dulles“ 
test, nor by any other objective standard, 
can the foreign-aid program be charac- 
terized as a success. In fact, by almost 
any measuring rod it is an abysmal fail- 
ure, and at an appalling cost. To say 
that our policies—any of our policies— 
have been a howling successs in the face 
of the new Soviet dynamics, is to float in 
a pharisaical dream world. 

Far from capturing any initiative in 
the cold war—or in its new seductive 
model of competitive existence—we have 
been captured by a snare of our own 
making, victims of a delusion that this 
thing called foreign aid can be a univer- 
sal substitute for sound diplomacy and 
realistic thinking. 

I submit, Mr. President, that one of 
the cardinal objectives of a foreign pol- 
icy should be to keep old friends, win 
over new ones, and impress upon other 
nations—whether they be neutral or 
allied governments—the conviction that 
it is to their greatest advantage to con- 
form their own policies to the great ob- 
jectives of world peace and the inde- 
pendence of all nations, which we pur- 
sue, It might be worth while to cast a 
quick glance at some of the critical areas 
of the world, just to see how successful 
American foreign-aid policy has been. 

The Middle East is one area that per- 
mits of no complacency by anybody. We 
have all been deeply concerned over the 
path which Egypt's leaders have been 
following in the past months. Economic 
aid programed for Egypt during fiscal 
1955 and 1956 was fixed at approximately 
100 million dollars. Presumably, one of 
the prime goals of our policy shculd have 
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been to prevent Egypt from being drawn 
into the Soviet orbit. Has our policy 
been successful? Just read the daily 
newspapers. In one of the most stra- 
tegically vital areas of the globe, where 
the fate of civilization has repeatedly 
been determined throughout history, 
our policy—or lack of policy—has been 
a rank, dismal and tragic failure. We 
have lost Nasser, despite the foreign aid 
program; and we lost him because our 
diplomacy in the Middle East during the 
past few years is a bewildering illustra- 
tion of a floundering policy in Wash- 
ington that has brought us into disrepute 
all over the world. Diplomacy—not dol- 
lar aid—would have salvaged that situa- 
tion in Egypt, and the records of the 
Department of State will prove it. We 
lost Nasser because we refused to sell 
him arms he could pay for in pounds, 
and at a time when we knew the alterna- 
tive before him was to purchase muni- 
tions from the Iron Curtain. The path 
to peace in the Middle East is not 
through foreign aid; but through a hard 
diplomacy that knocks recalcitrant heads 
together in a definitive arbitral settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israeli crisis; a diplo- 
macy that sternly warns these lilliputian 
nations that we simply will not tolerate 
any more of their sabre-rattling, much 
less full-scale warfare. But let us keep 
on drifting, and we are apt to find our- 
selves confronted with another Musso- 
lini in North Africa. 

The crowning irony of this whole 
wretched episode is that it had to be 
left to the Soviet Union to arrest the 
drift toward war in the Middle East, not 
for any “peace-loving” considerations, 
but for reasons of its own national and 
international aspirations. Our govern- 
ment sat on its hands, apparently fear- 
ful to move in any direction, fearful to 
show positive determination, lest it of- 
fend either party, hoping that someone 
else would resolve the crisis, or that it 
would go away like a bad dream. 

We really showed a “recaptured in- 
itiative” on that one, did we not? Soviet 
action alone permitted the limited, tem- 
porary success attained by the Hammer- 
skjold mission. And here we are, still 
sitting on our hands, though the crisis 
remains with us; though the Arab-Israeli 
sore is festering; though the plight of 
Palestine refugees worsens; and though 
the Nasser regime has made it clear it 
will, wher. ready, smash at Israel with all 
the Soviet equipment it commands. 
Does anyone think that because we re- 
frained from “offending” Nasser, his 
glandular reactions toward us will be 
more sugary and affectionate? Greece 
offers additional proof that our foreign 
aid program is a poor substitute for 
an intelligent, forthright diplomacy. 
Despite the millions upon millions we 
have poured into that country, Greek- 
American relations have been steadily 
deteriorating. But the Russians come 
along when a segment of Greek agri- 
culture is threatened; all they do is buy 
up a few orange and lemon crops, and 
immediately grateful praise is tendered 
to them as the saviours of the Greek 
farmer. The same nauseating picture is 
repeatedly encountered elsewhere. 

About the best that can be said of our 
foreign-aid acccmplishments in the Far 
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East is that, although we are still bum- 
bling along, we have not yet been thrown 
out of that area. But can it honestly 
be said that our aid policy has pro- 
moted brotherly understanding and 
strengthened the cause of peace? On 
the contrary, our predominantly mili- 
tary programing, designed to support an 
unrealistic association of infirm nations, 
has fanned old irritations and provoked 
suspicions as to the intentions of the 
SEATO powers. SEATO is a formula, 
not a structure; it is mere verbiage, de- 
void of any substantial vitality apart 
from the armed power of the United 
States. 

Military aid to Pakistan enrages its 
Indian neighbor, and vice versa. Eco- 
nomic assistance freely given without 
strings, and even when on a nonreim- 
bursable basis, is taken for granted with 
little or no credit acknowledged to the 
United States; whereas the hard busi- 
ness propositions extended with a wave 
and a flourish by the Soviet Union are 
acclaimed by the people as an unselfish 
contribution, from a nation whose mo- 
tives are always ulterior. 

If there is one nation on the face of 
the earth that at least should not show 
consistent hostility to the United States, 
that nation is India. It was our power- 
ful support that pressured the British 
into granting India complete political 
liberty. We have felt a certain respon- 
sibility for the continued independence 
of that country. We have given India 
almost half a billion dollars in aid. 
Surely, one would think, this should have 
been sufficient to deter anti-American- 
ism among the Indian people. Alas, no- 
where else on earth are America's mo- 
tives more suspect; nowhere else are we 
more disliked—except in the Soviet Un- 
ion itself—than in India. Yet, I do not 
say that nations—particularly those 
struggling to find their way—should be 
pressured into joining us as allies. Such 
tactics. would only alienate our friends. 
What I do say is that these nations, 
while professing neutrality, should not 
he openly hostile in word or deed while 
supping at our table. When has Nehru 
ever indicated his support for our posi- 
tion, as opposed to the Soviets, on vital 
international issues? No propaganda 
against us is too extreme for Indian ac- 
ceptance, whether it be bacteriological 
warfare, or racial hatred. Oh, I know, 
we are told we must not expect the In- 
dians to take our side; our objective must 
be only to maintain India’s independ- 
ence. This, it is asserted, will be a vic- 
tory for the free world. I can agree with 
that proposition, Mr. President; but I 
submit that there is not a scintilla of 
evidence to demonstrate that we are 
unable to achieve the very same result, 
perhaps even more effectively, by means 
other than this incredible squandering 
of public money. If that be our objec- 
tive, we are not only pursuing wrong 
methods, but we are paying a fantastic 
price. 

Much the same can be said for our 
policy in Indonesia. In our supreme 
altruism, we literally tore that archi- 
pelago from the Netherlands, before the 
native population was ready for the re- 
sponsibilities of nationhood. Yet there, 
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too, we not only will not win any popu- 
larity contest, but the coloration of In- 
donesia’s political future is altogether 
obscure. 

Mr. President, when I reflect upon 
the -nyopic course of our policies in the 
Far East, I am depressed. We started 
making mistakes with respect to China 
and Japan back in 1931, and appar- 
ently we have not learned anything from 
the errors of the past 25 years. Those 
mistakes embroiled us in a war with 
Japan. They involved us in a terrible 
war with Communist China which, as 
I see it, could have been avoided by a 
sound policy toward the Chinese Com- 
munist government at the beginning, 
no matter how much we detested it. 

Why has not someone had the courage 
to get up on this floor and admit that we 
made a ghastly blunder in our China 
policy after the Communists gained con- 
trol of the mainland? With 96 Senators 
in this Chamber, why have not any of 
us attempted to challenge the course 
which both Democratic and Republican 
administrations have clung to as gospel 
since 1950, so that the barest suggestion 
that there might have been an alterna- 
tive is treated as heresy? Why did we 
not perceive, once China had fallen to 
the Communists, that we had an oppor- 
tunity to help shape the future course 
of that country—even though it be Com- 
munist—in ways less detrimental to our 
security than the course we have 
pursued? 

Why could not we realize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it was to our national in- 
terest to drive a wedge between Stalin 
and Mao Tze-tung, to win the Chinese 
leader over to our side, or at least to a 
neutral position, instead of driving him 
closer and closer to the Soviet Union by 
a blind-alley concept of foreign rela- 
tions? Why could not we have sought 
to make China less instead of more de- 
pendent upon the Soviet Union? When 
the Communist regime took over, they 
were starting almost from scratch, in- 
dustrially. It might have been American 
equipment, American technicians, Amer- 
ican replacement parts on which the 
government of Mao has to rely. Now it 
is probably too late to salvage anything 
from this self-defeating policy. We are 
stuck with it. 

Oh, I know, we do not like Red China. 
We do not like murderous revolution- 
aries, gangsters, and criminals. But it 
was not so long ago, Mr. President, that 
we felt the same way about the Japanese 
people, and about the German people. 
They, too, were barbarians. They con- 
ducted a Bataan death march, remem- 
ber? They raped our nurses; they 
burned people in gas chambers. Yet 
today we have clasped them to our bosom 
as defenders of the free way of life. 

It is no tribute to statesmanship to 
make enemies, or to keep them when it is 
no longer in the national interest. And 
it is stupidity to retain a policy when 
events make clear that the policy injures 
the national interest. That point, I sub- 
mit, has been reached with respect to our 
foreign aid program, as it has been op- 
erated in the Far East and in Europe. 

It is anything but reassuring to survey 
the results of that program in Europe. I 
have already referred to Yugoslavia. 
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Perhaps the recent realinement of Tito 
with the Soviet Union—and make no 
mistake about it, it is a realinement— 
could have been anticipated in view of 
Yugoslavia’s evolving trade pattern. 
Last year, the U. S. S. R. was fifth in im- 
portance among all Yugoslav markets. A 
considerable increase in that trade is in- 
evitable as a result of its latest, extensive 
credit agreements with the Soviet bloc. 
Foreign aid put Yugoslavia back on its 
feet—so that it could march side by side 
with the U. S. S. R. in a more proliferat- 
ing pan-Russian commonwealth. 

One of the principal beneficiaries of 
the aid program in Europe has been 
France. Since 1949, the French have re- 
ceived from us over $3 billion in military 
assistance and approximately $3.2 billion 
in straight economic aid. About $500 
million in military aid from 1950-56 
funds is still to be delivered. In addition 
to all this, Mr. President, we gave them 
during fiscal 1955 and fiscal 1956 some- 
thing over $800 million in military sup- 
plies specifically for the conduct of their 
warinIndochina. This comes toa grand 
total of over $7.5 billion for France alone, 
since 1949. All of this, of course, came 
out of the pocket of the American tax- 
payer. 

Now, just what did all that financial 
and military support accomplish? Is the 
French internal political and economic 
situation more favorable than it was 
when the program was started? Has the 
French economy been placed upon a 
sounder footing? Or would it not be in 
a healthier position today if the French 
people had been forced by circumstances 
to put their own house in order, as did 
the Belgians and Dutch, who suffered 
great devastation? 

Mr. President, I was always under the 
impression that the purpose of granting 
military aid to France, at least initially, 
was to strengthen that country as a 
force for NATO and the defense of Eu- 
rope. How has France used this 
strength? It has been spewed out on 
the battlefields of a colonial war in Indo- 
china which became transmuted into 
another war with the Chinese Commu- 
nists. Hundreds of millions of dollars in 
equipment were abandoned in Vietnam, 
and are still in the process of being re- 
covered by our military teams. 

At the present time, France is using 
our military aid to retain control over 
her colonial empire in Algeria—or to 
suppress an insurrection— depending 
upon the way one looks at it. And today, 
France is a weak link in NATO. My per- 
sonal convietion is that so far as another 
war in Europe is concerned, we have no 
business counting on the French mili- 
tary power for any purpose. This is a 
simple sociological deduction, drawn, 
among other things, from the awesome 
bloodletting France sustained in the 
First World War, and the history of the 
Second World War. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to ex- 
tend this review of the reasons why I 
am voting against the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. But there are some hard facts 
upon which we must reflect before de- 
ciding to continue a policy as demon- 
strably ineffectual as this one. The 
facts are these: 
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From 1940 to 1955, we furnished a net 
total of over $94 billion in aid to other 
governments. If we include the amounts 
expended during the current fiscal year, 
that total becomes more than $101 bil- 
lion. Do all of us fully realize what this 
means to the people of the United 
States? Taking an average population 
base of 140 million people during that 
15-year period, every man, woman, and 
child in our country contributed over 
$720 to foreign aid. In somewhat dif- 
ferent terms, from the pockets of every 
family of four persons, the Government 
seized over $2,880 to provide for the 
common defense and promote the gen- 
eral welfare of nations all over the globe. 
Think of it, Mr. President: almost $3,000 
per family. And this was saddled on the 
American taxpayer in addition to $12 
billion in grants and credits which we 
furnished to Europe after World War I, 
when the dollar had far more value. 

We who are the elected agents of the 
people in Congress are the custodians of 
their wealth. This wealth is a sacred 
public trust. I dispute bitterly that we 
are discharging our trust when we in- 
vite every nation on earth to drain the 
people’s birthright for this foreign-aid 
program. 

There is so much that needs to be 
done inside our own country for the wel- 
fare of our people—apart from building 
American military might—which only a 
small portion of this money could ac- 
complish. One-tenth of the sum thus 
far expended would have paid enormous 
dividends in medical research, and di- 
rectly contributed to the strength of 
America. Mr. President, there are over 
9 million of our people who are receiving 
treatment for arthritis. Five million of 
these individuals require financial as- 
sistance, if they are to be treated. The 
incidence of heart disease and cancer is 
too familiar to require comment here. 
Does anyone doubt that a fraction of the 
sum spent on foreign aid would have per- 
mitted great strides to be made in con- 
quering these ailments, as we are now 
eradicating polio? 

It was not long ago that we were very 
complacent about our technological ad- 
vancement. Suddenly we find that So- 
viet output of highly skilled engineers far 
exceeds our own. We are in short sup- 
ply, while the Soviets have an exportable 
surplus. We should be investing money 
in projects designed to overcome our de- 
ficiencies in the training of engineers and 
technical personnel, if we are to meet this 
Soviet challenge. And we should be 
spending it on crash programs in aircraft 
and missiles, as well as atomic develop- 
ment, before the Soviets have achieved 
a decisive advantage, if they have not 
already done so. 

I see very little in the record to induce 
me to accept blindly assertions from any 
quarter, whether it be military or politi- 
cal, about our alleged superiority in 
atomic or other weapons over the Soviet 
Union. Last year—according to in- 
formation given us when the foreign-aid 
bill was being considered—we were sup- 
posed to posses a vast margin of superi- 
ority over the Soviet Union in long-range 
bombers, and an almost unchallengeable 
position with respect to medium bomb- 
ers. Yet where are we, in fact, today? 
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According to the most reliable figures 
available, the United States has 1 wing 
of B-—52’s—between 35 to 45 planes 
that are combat ready, in comparison 
with some 90 to 100 Soviet bombers in 
the same class. In the medium bomber 
category, the Russians are rapidly over- 
hauling us, with 2,000 planes to our 3,000. 
Our vaunted primacy of B—47’s has 
dwindled to 1,000 airplanes. In the re- 
maining two important categories, we 
are an also-ran. The Soviet light jet 
bombers outnumber ours by a margin of 
5 to 1; and in the vital combat category 
of jet fighters, the Soviet planes out- 
number ours by a margin of at least 7 to 
1, for in this category the Soviets possess 
from 12,000 to 15,000 planes. On Tues- 
day, it was reported from the Moscow 
air show that the Soviets had unveiled a 
supersonic twin-engine bomber, some- 
thing we do not yet have. 

All of us are aware of these facts. I 
think we can also assume that the regime 
which turned out the MIG-—15, can also 
make first-rate bombers. The truth of 
the matter is that the Soviets have been 
quietly pushing a crash program in air 
power, in atomic power, and in naval 
power, ever since the end of the World 
War II. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). The time yielded to 
the Senator from North Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 more minute on the bill to the 
Senator from North Dakota, so that his 
speech may be completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota is recog- 
nized for an additional minute on the 
bill. 

The legislative clerk read the re- 
mainder of Mr. LANGER’s speech, as 
follows: 

Mr. LANGER. To what have we been 
devoting the maximum of our effort? 
- To foreign aid. This foreign aid will, 
indeed, be great protection for our sur- 
face vessels against Russian submarines. 

Mr. President, the battle with Soviet 
communism is being lost in the schools 
of this Nation; it is being lost in our 
laboratories; and it is being lost in our 
aircraft factories. But what is much 
worse, that battle is being lost on the 
floor of the Senate. If the foreign-aid 
program could be said to have created 
even a small portion of the security it 
was supposed to provide, I might feel 
differently about the cost to our people. 
What is so serious is that we could have 
developed a much more impregnable 
position in foree—which the Russian 
leaders understand—with far less drain 
on our people. 

I have no illusions, Mr. President, that 
anything I may say here will prevent 
the passage of this bill. Yet my convic- 
tions compel me to vote against it. I 
must vote against it because only if we 
deprive our policy planners of the means 
to perpetuate the foreign-aid program 
will they perhaps be driven to develop a 
foreign policy which will be truly in the 
national interest, a foreign policy which 
will take the place of the miserable ex- 
cuse for sound and diplomatic action 
embodied in the foreign-aid program, 
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Following the reading of Mr. LancEr’s 
speech, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on the 
question of agreeing to my amendment 
to the committee amendment, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request for the yeas and nays sufficiently 
seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kennepy in the chair). The Senator 
from Alabama will state it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. From whose time 
would the time required for a quorum 
call be taken? ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the Senator from 
North Dakota has no time which can be 
used for a quorum call. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
shall take only a little time to discuss 
the amendment of the Senator from 
North Dakota to the committee amend- 
ment, because I think all the pertinent 
facts were well presented to the Senate 
during the debate on yesterday by the 
very able chairman of the committee, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GEORGE], and the other mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and other Members of the Senate, 

The net effect of the amendment sub- 
mitted by the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota would be to cut the amount 
requested by the administration by 
$1,400,000,000. The amendment would 
cut it $1 billion below the amount re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and would cut it $400 
million below the amount voted by the 
House of Representatives. 

I certainly believe that a majority of 
the Senate would feel that such a cut 
as that would be entirely too drastic. 

Furthermore, it would be a blanket 
cut, and I wish to point out that there 
is no way of knowing where it would 
apply; although by the very nature of 
the bill itself, the principal cut would 
come in the military aid item, because 
80 or 85 percent of the program consists 
of military aid. A great part of that 
military aid—much greater than has 
been the case in past acts providing mu- 
tual-security funds—goes to Asia, and 
particularly to Formosa and some of the 
other countries in that area, which I be- 
lieve the great majority of the Senate 
would like to see strengthened. The 
same thing is true with reference to 
Korea. 

Only a little more than a year ago 
the Senate virtually handed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the right to 
use American forces in Korea if neces- 
sary to defend that country. The pur- 
pose of the heavy aid which we offer to 
Formosa in the pending bill is to pro- 
vide for the building up of the strength 
of that country. I think it is certainly 
not stretching the imagination to say 
that it might mean the difference be- 
tween the ability of Formosa to defend 
itself, and our having to use American 
boys to defend Formosa, which the Sen- 
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ate indicated its willingness to do a little 
more than a year ago. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that only 
a few days ago the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, said that this 
appropriation could easily stand a $1 
billion cut? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not talk with 
the Senator from Georgia myself, but 
I saw him quoted in the press. I take 
it for granted that that is his personal 
view. The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, whom we all admire and re- 
spect, was expressing his own personal 
opinion, He did not sit through the 
hearings in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee during the weeks we sat there. 

Furthermore, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Dakota knows that we 
invited the Senator from Georgia to ap- 
pear before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and state his views. I do not 
know why he did not appear. Be that 
as it may, I was pointing out the fact 
that a great part of this money does go 
to such places as Formosa and Korea. 
We are called upon to support those 
countries. They are maintaining their 
own defense, but a burden is imposed on 
their economies which they are unable 
to carry without the funds provided in 
this bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that 
yesterday the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUssELL], chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, voted for a cut of 
nearly $2 billion proposed by the Sena- 
tors from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER and 
Mr. Lone]? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct; 
but I am not certain he would have done 
so had he attended the hearings of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
studied the problem at first hand, as our 
committee did. The majority of the 
committee decided on the action which 
should be taken on this bill. 

Mr. President, I merely wished to point 
out those few facts. I am not adding 
anything to what has been said before. 
We are confronted with a problem. No 
one wishes to see the continuation of 
this program beyond the time when it is 
absolutely necessary. Every one of us 
would like to see the appropriation re- 
duced as much as it can be reduced. 
After hearing the testimony, and after 
discussing it among ourselves, the deci- 
sion which the Committee on Foreign 
Relations reached was that in these per- 
ilous times the program could not stand 
any such cut as has been proposed. 

Mr. President, it is not my desire to 
take any further time of the Senate. 
Unless some other Senator wishes to 
speak against the amendment, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of the 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been exhausted or yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] to the com- 
mittee amendment, 
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The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 11 (c), 
on page 52, line 19, in the committee 
amendment before the word “substitute”, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 
“strike out ‘section 110 of the Mutual 
Security Appropriation Act, 1955 (Pub- 
lic Law 778, 83d Cong.)’ and insert ‘sec- 
tion 108 of the Mutual Security Appro- 
priation Act, 1956 (Public Law 208, 84th 
Cong.).’” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

This is purely a techical amendment 
to the bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to know 
the date and designation of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
hear me through, I will explain it. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I merely wish to 
know what we are talking about. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The amendment 
has not been printed. 

This amendment would correct an 
error in the bill. Section 11 (c) of the 
bill contains an amendment to section 
548 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 
extending for another year the limita- 
tion of section 548 on the amount of un- 
obligated and unreserved funds which 
may be carried forward to the fiscal year 
1957. Section 548 now refers to section 
110 of the Mutual Security Appropria- 
tion Act, 1955—Public Law 778, 83d Con- 
gress. This reference is now out of date 
because section 110 was repealed by and 
is now superseded by section 108 of the 
Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 
1956—Public Law 208, 84th Congress. 
Section 548 should therefore be corrected 
to refer to section 108 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Appropriation Act, 1956. This 
amendment will make that correction. 

I repeat that this amendment is of a 
purely technical, perfecting character. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is time 
desired on the other side? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
under the circumstances, after listening 
to the description of the amendment by 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana, I see no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Montana desire fur- 
ther time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield back the 
remaining time on this side. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield back all 
time on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been exhausted or yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 9 (b) on 
page 38, line 4, in the committee amend- 
ment it is proposed to strike out the re- 
mainder of the sentence after the word 
“Congress,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “strike out ‘Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report’ and insert ‘Joint 
Economic Committee and the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business.“ 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
this is a technical amendment. Only a 
few days ago the President signed an act 
changing the name of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report to the Joint 
Economic Committee. This amendment 
would merely correct the name of the 
committee in the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
can see no possible objection to the 
amendment. If the Senator from Ala- 
bama will yield back his time, I will yield 
back all my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield back all my 
time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield back all 
time on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been exhausted or yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] on the bill. 
SENATOR GEORGE SOUNDS TRUMPET CALL TO FREE 

WORLD 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, no 
one could have heard the eloquent ad- 
dress by the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] on June 27 with- 
out being impressed. I am convinced 
that this great patriot voiced the best 
interests of our country and of the free 
world when he urged that we continue 
the programs which have been so suc- 
cessful in recent years toward helping 
other nations in their efforts to build a 
stronger economic future for their peo- 
ples, and toward joining many of them in 
building defenses against the military 
threats of Soviet and Chinese expansion- 
ism. The Nation is, indeed, fortunate 
that the eminent chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has under- 
taken an important new role in the 
essential task of the further develop- 
ment of the Atlantic Community, which 
is the core of these defensive arrange- 
ments and of the whole free and demo- 
cratic world. 

For the reasons advanced so ably by 
Senator GEORGE, I intend, without par- 
tisanship, to support the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in its requests for the con- 
tinued operation of the mutual security 
system. Costly as this system is, Mr. 
President, it is 100 times preferable— 
nay, 1,000 times preferable—to an 
armed garrison state or to an ultimate 
withering, castastrophic war. 
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However, Mr. President, many resi- 
dents of my region are disturbed over 
one inconsistency between the admin- 
istration’s domestic policies and its 
mutual security program. They do not 
understand why that program encour- 
ages and supports with United States 
funds the construction of multipurpose 
hydroelectric power and irrigation proj- 
ects in foreign lands, while the Eisen- 
hower administration regards the in- 
vestment of the United States funds in 
such projects under the same circum- 
stances as inimical to the welfare of our 
own Nation. 

WHY HIGH DAMS FOR FORMOSA, BUT NOT FOR 
NORTHWEST? 

Because of the beneficence of the Al- 
mighty, the American Northwest is 
blessed by the presence of the mightiest 
source of waterpower on our continent. 
More than 40 percent of the potential 
hydroelectricity of the United States 
lurks within the watershed of the 
Columbia River. This vast stream car- 
ries down to the sea 180,000,000 acre- 
feet of water. It is as much as the key 
to the economic future of our as yet 
undeveloped region as any similar river 
system abroad. 

But, Mr. President, this administra- 
tion has decided that public investment 
in dams to tap the water resources of the 
Columbia Basin for power, navigation, 
and flood control is adverse to our coun- 
try’s best interests, being even so-called 
creeping socialism. 

I do not understand, Mr. President, 
how this same administration can pro- 
mote in Egypt, in Formosa, in Afghani- 
stan, in Rhodesia, a policy which the ad- 
ministration considers unfit and un- 
sound in the United States of America; 

Therefore, Mr. President, I intend to 
put to the administration—and to its 
supporters and spokesmen in this 
Chamber—a series of questions concern- 
ing its promotion of multipurpose power 
projects under the mutual security sys- 
tem, elsewhere in the world. I want to 
offer the spokesmen for the administra- 
tion’s policies this opportunity to explain 
this evident inconsistency. The replies 
should prove of immense interest to the 
residents of my State, who have been 
denied Federal development of the re- 
sources of the Columbia Basin by the 
policies of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

These are some of the questions which 
I am voicing with respect to the curious 
contradiction of an administration 
which thinks United States investment 
in high dams for power and irrigation is 
fine for overseas but bad for the United 
States. 

GOVERNMENT POWER ABROAD BUT NO FEDERAL 
PROJECTS AT HOME 


First. From time to time, tables have 
been inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD showing the extent to which United 
States foreign-aid funds have, over the 
past 7 or 8 years, gone into the develop- 
ment of water resources abroad for rec- 
lamation, irrigation, and hydroelectric 
power; and I suppose it is fair to say 
that such projects are not only con- 
sistent with, but are actually among the 
best examples of our policy to aid the 
basic, long-term development of under- 
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developed regions. Is it not the case 
that this policy will be continued, and 
that substantial sums under the author- 
ization bill before us may be spent on 
such water-resources projects? 

Second. Does the United States Gov- 
ernment impose any conditions what- 
ever on the ownership and control of 
these projects overseas which are 
financed by American aid funds, or, for 
example, of the power generated at 
them? Is it not a fact that in almost 
every instance major power dams and 
reclamation projects abroad are built 
and controlled by the recipient govern- 
ment? Who will receive the power reve- 
nues from these projects? 

Third. Much overseas investment of 
United States assistance funds is chan- 
neled through the World Bank—an inde- 
pendent organization financed primarily 
by the United States. A few days ago, 
the World Bank signed a loan of $80,000,- 
000 with the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland to build the 500,000-kilowatt 
Kariba project on the Zambesi River, 
which will finally cost about $225,000,000. 
Similarly, both the United States and 
World Bank assistance has been offered 
to Egypt for the Aswan project—the high 
dam on the Nile River. We have also 
recently undertaken to aid new water- 
resource developments on Formosa and, 
I believe, in Afghanistan. Are we insist- 
ing that there be participation by private 
electric utility companies in these proj- 
ects, built with United States funds, in 
Egypt? In Formosa? In Afghanistan? 
In Rhodesia-Nyasaland? 


MUTUAL SECURITY SHOULD NOT RULE OUT SAME 
POLICY HERE 


Fourth. Before Federal investment is 
undertaken in a proposed project inside 
of this country, the appropriate Federal 
agencies make exhaustive studies to es- 
tablish the benefit-cost ratios and the 
economic feasibility and desirability of 
such projects. In the case of United 
States assistance to similar projects 
abroad, what United States agency as- 
sumes responsibility for determining 
these data before the investment of 
United States aid funds? 

The Department of State no doubt 
lacks its own experts in these fields. Is 
it not the case, then, that in underwrit- 
ing hydroelectric and similar water de- 
velopment projects abroad, we rely on 
the recipient government to decide where 
it thinks government funds need to be 
invested for the best development of its 
country’s resources? 

Fifth. In other words, both in our own 
foreign assistance policies, as in the pres- 
ent bill, and through the World Bank, we 
encourage governmental projects abroad, 
without any protests against social- 
ism, or that the government concerned 
should really let private companies do 
the job better. How does this square with 
the administration's attitude toward de- 
velopment of our own American water 
resources? 

Sixth. The Senate is aware that power 
facilities in most Federal river projects 
in the United States fully repay the Fed- 
eral taxpayers’ investment, with interest. 
How do the administration and its 
spokesmen explain and justify a policy 
which refuses necessary Federal invest- 
ment in resource development in our own 
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country, where it would be fully repaid 

with interest—while making such invest- 

ments of United States funds in similar 
projects abroad, which are not to be re- 
paid to the United States? Why this 

Jekyll and Hyde procedure? 

Seventh. I repeat, I support our policy 
of assisting underdevelopment nations to 
build the foundations of a modern 
economy through development of their 
own natural resources. But in the light 
of this policy, can the administration, 
in all fairness, offer any defense to its 
criticism, as being socialistic and incon- 
sistent with Americanism, of the invest- 
ment of Federal funds in underdeveloped 
regions of our own country? Are high 
dams for export only? 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
like to express my hope and my concern 
that the economic assistance we give un- 
der this bill will actually benefit the aver- 
age people of the nations to whom the 
aid goes—for it is these average people, 
not their rulers, on whom we must rely 
for future friends and allies in the world, 
and on whose future depends the fate of 
mankind, of which they are the largest 
part. Some of the recent reports of the 
actual effects of our aid programs have 
stressed the difficulties and the problems 
created in the process of applying large- 
scale American aid in underdeveloped 
countries in Asia. 

For example, in a recent book entitled 
“Hunza: Lost Kingdom of the Hima- 
layas,” Dr. John Clark, a geologist, calls 
attention to the fact that much of our 
economic aid fails to make an impres- 
sion on local communities—at the level 
of the village and other small units of 
population, the support of which is prob- 
ably essential to the ultimate success of 
our whole foreign assistance program. 
An example of the problems thus created 
is also set forth in an illuminating article 
entitled “Lesson in Foreign Aid Policy,” 
by Peggy and Pierre Streit, in the New 
York Times Sunday magazine for March 
18, 1956. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article, slightly abridged, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point, followed by 
a book review of Dr. Clark’s book by Mr. 
Orville Prescott from the New York 
Times of June 11, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
and book review were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Times of March 18, 

1956] 

LESSON IN FOREIGN AID POLICY: THE LARGEST 
AMERICAN-SPONSORED DEVELOPMENT IN ASIA 
PROMISED MUCH TO AFGHANISTAN, INSTEAD 
Ir Has BECOME A BURDEN AND A WARNING 
Nor To Try Too Muck Too Soon 

(By Peggy and Pierre Streit) 

KABUL, AFGHANISTAN.—The Helmand Val- 
ley irrigation project, the largest American- 
financed and constructed development in 
Asia, was conceived in 1950 as a boon to the 
people of Afghanistan. Since then, this 
boon has become a bitter burden that seri- 
ously threatens the Afghan economy and 
presents the United States with a critical 
problem in a politically strategic area. 

The history of the Helmand Valley project 
is timely and valuable for two reasons. First, 
most of its problems are encountered again 
and again in underdeveloped countries. 
And, second, the American techniques of 
foreign aid, employed with dubious success 
in Afghanistan, are being used elsewhere in 
the Middle East and Asia. 
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American foreign aid policies are now un- 
dergoing critical reappraisal in Washington. 
To a large extent the story of this important 
but little known project can help make 
future aid programs more effective. 

Afghanistan is a landlocked country, bor- 
dered on the north by Russia, on the west 
by Iran and on the east and south by Pakis- 
tan. Her geographical position has long 
isolated her people, both physically and 
culturally, from the social and technological 
developments of both East and West. 

Recently, however, with the awakening of 
the Middle East and Asian countries, Af- 
ghanistan has begun to seek economic de- 
velopment of her potentially rich land, 
primarily by harnessing the waters of her 
turbulent Helmand River. This river has 
its source in the Hindu Kush Mountains and 
then winds for 800 miles through southern 
Afghanistan into Iran. 

Before World War II, the Afghan Govern- 
ment hired Japanese technicians to begin 
work on a large canal designed to tap waters 
of the Helmand for cultivation. Work, in- 
terrupted by the war, was resumed shortly 
thereafter, this time with the help of the 
Morrison-Knudson Co., an American 
construction firm hired by the Afghan Gov- 
ernment, By 1949, however, the Afghans 
had vastly increased the scope of their 
plans. They now envisioned the Helmand 
River project as providing a firm water sup- 
ply, hydroelectric power, flood control, im- 
provement of old river land and develop- 
ment of approximately 500,000 acres of new 
land. Here the Afghans hoped to settle a 
large percentage of their two million no- 
mads, whose perennial wanderings represent 
a severe drain on the Afghan economy, if 
not a complete loss. 

The Government of Afghanistan turned to 
the United States Export-Import Bank for 
assistance in this vast undertaking. In re- 
questing a loan, it sought aid only for the 
construction of major works—the dams and 
principal canals. The Afghans undertook to 
do the rest—to bring the water from the 
main canals to the land, to prepare the new 
lands for cultivation, and to settle the no- 
mads. In 1950, on the basis of these assur- 
ances and the fact that Afghanistan had a 
tidy dollar reserve accumulated during the 
war years, the bank granted a loan of $21.5 
million for the development of the Helmand 
Basin. The loan stipulated that an Ameri- 
can constructing company should do the 
work, and Morrison-Knudson, already on the 
scene, was hired. 

M-K brought to Afghanistan the efficiency 
of American private enterprise. It acquired 
its equipment, from nails to 25-ton trucks, 
from the United States in record time and 
was able to work steadily without the oner- 
ous handicap of having to apply to Congress 
each year for funds. It utilized the full 
talents and capabilities of local Afghan labor 
by establishing a training program, thus sub- 
stantially reducing costs. Construction costs 
were held to American standards despite the 
fact that all equipment had to be shipped 
8,000 miles. Two large dams and the ſrriga- 
tion network were completed months ahead 
of schedule. 

Where once there was parched, brown 
Afghan earth there are now two fresh, blue 
lakes, and cranes and ducks are nesting where 
only the desert fox could live. For the first 
time farmers can rely on a steady supply of 
water from the Helmand. Last year a 
drought year, these waters saved a large part 
of Afghanistan's fruit crop. And whereas 
in the past farmers have barely been able to 
reap one crop, they now almost doubled their 
produce with two yearly plantings. But as 
Morrison-Knudson's work progressed, the 
portent of a major economic and political 
crisis began to appear. It became sharply 
and tragically apparent that the persons who 
granted the loan, like the Afghans who ac- 
cepted it, had failed to evaluate the coun- 
try’s ability, economically and socially, to 
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handle the problems created by such an 
extensive undertaking. 

It became apparent that the Helmand 
Valley Authority, the Afghan organization 
created to take over the operation and main- 
tenance of the irrigation network, to prepare 
the new lands for cultivation and to settle 
them, had no trained men to assume these 
responsibilities. Furthermore, the inade- 
quate Afghan educational system offered lit- 
tle hope of obtaining these men. At the 
time HVA was to assume operation, it 
had one trained engineer and one trained 
agriculturalist, both fresh from foreign 
schools and with no practical experience. 
The Afghan Government gradually realized 
that the operation of hydraulic valves, the 
determination of proper water distribution, 
and the maintenance of a tremendous net- 
work of canals was a highly complex job 
and that misuse of equipment and canals 
could seriously damage or destroy both. 

Furthermore, it also became clear that 
the newly settled nomad farmers had no 
conception of the proper use of either land 
or water. Men who for centuries had used 
the most primitive agricultural methods 
and had thirsted for water did not under- 
stand the importance either of leveling the 
land or of leaching it of its salt content. 
Suddenly endowed with an abundance of 
water, they drowned their land, raising its 
salt content to the point of ruination. This 
land can be reclaimed, but the process is 
expensive and until the Afghan farmer 
learns how to use his newly acquired treas- 
ures, reclamation will be useless. 

Some of the newly developed desert lands 
have also proved of inferior quality and un- 
suited for cultivation unless very expertly 
handled. By ill fortune, the very first tracts 
to be settled and cultivated have been par- 
ticularly difficult. Though extensive soil 
surveys ordinarily precede an irrigation proj- 
ect, these surveys had not been considered 
feasible in the case of the Helmand because 
of their complicated and time-consuming 
nature. Thus, nomads, lured from their old 
life by promises of a new one of ease and 
plenty, have been settled on lands that offer 
a hard and meager existence. Some of them 
have already abandoned the valley to return 
to their ancient nomadic wanderings. 

Despite these ominous developments, the 
Afghan Government, having used up its first 
loan, turned to the Export-Import Bank for 
another to push the project through. In 
1954, the bank, primarily to safeguard its 
initial investment, granted the country a 
second loan of $18.5 million. To date, how- 
ever, there has been no decisive improve- 
ment in the Helmand Valley project, and the 
very magnitude of the unforeseen difficul- 
ties has created a major political crisis in 
Afghanistan. 

Under the terms of the loan, Afghanistan 
has paid all local construction and operation 
costs as her share of the project expenses. 
These have amounted to about one-third of 
the Afghan yearly budget of approximately 
$24 million—or what to Afghanistan is the 
staggering sum of $8 million a year. Thus, 
an overwhelming sum has been and is likely 
to continue to be spent on an undertaking 
which so far has yielded no revenue and 
which is not likely to yield any soon. 

In consequence, the Helmand Valley proj- 
ect, which was to have been a boon to Af- 
ghanistan, has today placed a dangerous 
strain both on the Afghan economy and on 
the nation’s morale. Some Western observ- 
ers In Kabul reason that recent Afghan- 
Russian trade agreements and the Afghan 
acceptance of a $100 million Soviet credit 
represent a partial attempt to mitigate this 
plight. If this is so, the United States may 
have unwittingly and indirectly contributed 
to driving Afghanistan into Russian arms. 

The current state of Afghan fears and dis- 
illusionment over the outcome of the Hel- 
mand Valley project is indicated by the fact 
that no word of it is being published in the 
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local newspapers and by the further fact 
that no key figure in the present Afghan 
Cabinet has journeyed the 400 miles from 
the capital to see the project. American ob- 
servers guess that top Afghan officials are 
afraid to associate themselves too closely 
with such a precarious enterprise. 

There are persistent rumors that the Cab- 
inet is considering dropping the development 
as too big to handle. But strong pressures 
so far have prevented this. The Afghans 
have invested too much money to permit 
their withdrawal. And to abandon the set- 
tlement project is to lose face with and con- 
trol of the nomads, an eventuality Kabul 
dares not risk. 

In their distress over the failures of the 
project, the Afghans, not unnaturally, have 
laid much of the blame on those most close- 
ly associated with it. These are the Export- 
Import Bank, which the Afghans somehow 
feel made an injudicious loan, and the Mor- 
rison-Knudson Co., which the Afghans 
rightly or wrongly hold responsible for the 
development of some of the inferior lands. 
But to Afghan eyes these two organizations 
are synonymous with the American Govern- 
ment. This conviction was further strength- 
ened when the International Cooperation 
Administration, the foreign-aid arm of the 
United States Government, began work in 
Afghanistan in 1952. 

Hence, whether Afghan logic is valid or 
not, in the eyes of Afghanistan, as well as 
the Middle East and Asia, the good name of 
the United States is now vitally at stake in 
the Helmand Valley—and at a time when the 
Soviet Union is entering the foreign-aid field, 
not only in Afghanistan but throughout Asia. 

ICA faces overwhelming problems in Af- 
ghanistan, and particularly in the Helmand 
Valley. It must work with an almost il- 
literate people, overcome the language bar- 
rier, cope with Washington bureaucracy, and 
meet many bitter and accumulated problems 
inherited from a project it had no part in 
creating. Where responsibility rests for the 
existing confusion and inefficiency is open 
to question. But the fact clearly remains 
that the help Afghanistan needs she is not 
getting, and the Helmand Valley has prof- 
ited relatively little from ICA’s presence 
there. 

Could the United States have been spared 
the crisis it now faces in Afghanistan? Four 
agencies have been involved in the Helmand 
Valley project, yet it does not seem that 
full responsibility can be attributed to any 
one of them. 

Undoubtedly the Afghan Government 
overestimated its ability to cope with such 
a massive project. But having been long 
isolated from the rest of the world and 
having no previous experience with large- 
scale developments, Afghanistan can hardly 
be blamed for her lack of knowledge. 

The Morrison-Knudson Co. did recognize 
some of the inherent hazards of the under- 
taking. But M. K., as a private organization, 
had responsibility only for a construction 
job and not for its economic and political 
consequences. 

The United States Export-Import Bank, in 
granting the first loan, dealt with the proj- 
ect primarily as a banking venture. It could 
not fully examine the consequences of the 
loan, nor did it feel called upon to assume 
responsibility for them. 

The American Embassy in Afghanistan 
was extremely small when the initial loan 
was made. It had no staff to make exten- 
sive appraisals of the project. Furthermore, 
Afghanistan was then far outside the pale 
of the primary preoccupations of American 
foreign policy. At the time of the second 
loan, the die had been cast—American in- 
terests appeared so deeply involved in Af- 
ghanistan that there was little choice but 
to continue with the project. 

In short, there was no single agency 
charged with the responsibility for investi- 
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gating the long-range consequences of this 
+ American-financed venture. 

What has been learned by 5 years of bitter 
experience in Afghanistan? 

One lesson seems clear: A prerequisite of 
future extensive economic development proj- 
ects in Asia and the Middle East is a thor- 
ough evaluation of the economic and social 
tolerance of a given country for a given 
project. One thing that must be guarded 
against is doing too much too soon, Fur- 
thermore, it seems apparent that overail 
authority and responsibility for this work 
and supervising the projects as they progress 
must be vested in a suitable agency. 

It should also be recognized that the tech- 
niques of American foreign ud which were 
effective in Europe, where the foreign-aid 
program was born, do not necessarily apply 
in Asia. In Europe trained technicians ex- 
isted; all they needed was up-to-date tech- 
nical advice. In Asia these trained techni- 
cians seldom exist, and American technical 
advisers find themselves with no one to ad- 
vise. Thus, American foreign-aid policies 
must be revised to permit American techni- 
cians to operate projects until the nationals 
of the assisted country have had sufficient 
time and training to utilize American advice. 
This indicates that an economic development 
project has little practical use in Asia unless 
it is supplemented with a training program 
geared to produce the personnel needed to 
operate it. 

The United States must also accept the fact 
that its prestige will inevitably be at stake 
wherever any American organization, public 
or private, engages in development projects 
in this part of the world. 

And, finally, the United States Government 
and the American people must reconcile 
themselves to the fact that the much-needed 
foreign-aid program in underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Asia and the Middle East is a her- 
culean task, long range in nature, fraught 
with frustration and criticism, with results 
that, by American standards, are bound to 
be agonizingly slow. 

Perhaps the most important lesson the 
Helmand Valley project can teach is that the 
United States still has much to learn about 
helping others to help themeelves. 


[From the New York Times of June 11, 1956] 
Books OF THE TIMES 
(By Orville Prescott) 

Dr. John Clark, “a middle-aged geologist, a 
specialist on deserts and fossil bones, a bach- 
elor, is a man with the courage of his convic- 
tions and an exceptional determination to 
practice what he preaches. Convinced of the 
need for the United States to make friends 
among undeveloped countries of Asia and of 
the need to help them to improve their shaky 
economies, Dr. Clark is also convinced that 
the point 4 program is not the best way to 
do it. 

Six years ago, when no department of the 
Government would back his offer to demon- 
strate a better way in the remote Kingdom 
of Hunza, Dr. Clark formed a small founda- 
tion of his own that raised enough money for 
him to devote 20 months to a 1-man mission 
helping the Hunza people to help themselves. 
In Hunza: Lost Kingdom of the Himalayas, 
Dr. Clark has written an interesting account 
of his experience. It is also a challenging 
argument for a new approach to the United 
States system of foreign aid. 


PIONEERING IN A PRIMITIVE LAND 


The Kingdom of Hunza lies in the shadow 
of the Karakorum Mountains in Pakistan- 
held Northern Kashmir. A little larger than 
New Jersey, it is so barren that the popula- 
tion of 25,000 dwells in a series of oases sur- 
rounded by desolate mountains. Foreign 
affairs and defense are controlled by Pakistan, 
but the King, or Mir, is an absolute monarch, 
The Hunzas are a pre-Bronze Age people, who 
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have never learned to fashion metals or pot- 
tery. They speak 11 languages, belong to 
the Ismailian Moslem sect, and earn an avy- 
erage annual income of $20 a family. Their 
scanty pasture land is deteriorating, their 
water supply is decreasing, and the popula- 
tion is growing rapidly. There is little wood 
in Hunza and no other source of heat. Un- 
able to raise enough food, the Hunzas endure 
a period of semistarvation every spring. 

When Dr. Clark settled down in the capital 
city of Baltit the Mir allowed him to live ina 
600-year-old castle. There Dr, Clark ran a 
medical dispensary and treated from 25 to 60 
persons a day. He established a craft school 
in woodworking. He distributed vegetable 
seeds and he made a geological survey of 
Hunza. An expert on first aid and a student 
of anatomy, Dr. Clark treated a variety of 
diseases and suffered from many himself— 
malaria, beri-beri, mild heart attacks, and 
dysentery. 

Many of the Hunzas are intelligent and 
anxious to learn, But all of them are steeped 
in Asiatic fatalism, in a passive and submis- 
sive attitude toward life. They were so ac- 
customed to being cold all winter that they 
didn't try to keep themselves warm. 

“Sahib,” a peasant said, “the river is cut- 
ting away my field, and I wish you'd come 
and look at it.” 

“Look,” I told him, “you see that gravel bar 
across the river? You and your neighbors 
start on the downstream side and carry away 
boulders until you've cut a channel right 
across the bar. Then the water will flow in 
the channel and will stop cutting here.’ 

“That’s fine!” he said happily. “Please ask 
the Mir Sahib to order us to do it and we 
will.” 

“Would the Mir be angry if you did this 
on your own initiative?” 

“Oh, not at all. It is merely our custom 
never to do anything unless the Mir orders 
us.” 

Dr. Clark considers his influence on the 
nine boys who lived with him and studied 
carpentry the most important result he ac- 
complished in Hunza. A trade was useful. 
Far more important was learning to think for 
themselves, acquiring self-confidence and 
self-respect, becoming dissatisfied with their 
immemorial misery and anxious to take posi- 
tive steps to improve matters. 


BASIS FOR BETTERMENT SET FORTH 


These new attitudes could come, Dr. Clark 
says, only after the boys had absorbed five 
others that are the basis of Western progress 
and are alien to traditional Asiatic ways— 
objectivity, dissatisfaction, creative confi- 
dence, individuality, and responsibility. 

Although Dr. Clark was the object of sus- 
picion, malicious rumors, and official obstruc- 
tion, he is positive that his approach was the 
right one. 

“If you want to make friends with any peo- 
ple, you cannot do it by working through 
their government or their political parties,” 
he insists. He adds: 

“Let us stop at once the ruinous system of 
large, direct gifts from the American Govern- 
ment to Asian governments. Such gifts are 
expensive to us and always breed avarice and 
resentment on the part of the recipients. 
* * * All projects should be on a scale the 
local community can absorb, but conducted 
on a wide geographic basis. No $20 million 
steel mills, but rather $20,000 projects in a 
thousand villages. * * * Any major indus- 
trial project which is economically unsound 
should receive no capital, because United 
States financing of noble but unsound proj- 
ects leads to Asian inefficiency and bank- 
ruptey, and to mutual ill-will, We cannot 
buy friends, and we should not stoop to at- 
tempt it.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a quorum call 
may be had without the time being 
charged on the bill, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kennepy in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered; and the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment which is desig- 
nated 6-27-56-I.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator desire to have the amend- 
ment read, or to have it printed in the 
Record without being read? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that it be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Know- 
LAND is as follows: 


On page 55, after line 16, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“COMMISSION ON FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 14, (a) It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to insure the soundness and maximum 
effectiveness of any foreign-aid program in 
which the United States may hereafter be 
engaged by providing, on the basis of a de- 
tailed study and evaluation of the policies 
and operations of our present and past for- 
eign-aid programs, a means for— 

“(1) clarifying the objectives of any for- 
eign-aid program of the United States, and 
the considerations which should govern the 
selection of methods and policies to attain 
those objectives; 

“(2) determining specific organizational 
standards, procedures, and practices to pro- 
mote improved administration of any such 
program at the operational level; and 

“(3) developing a policy on foreign aid 
which will most effectively secure the im- 
plementation of such objectives while main- 
taining maximum economy and efficiency in 
all parts of the program at all levels of op- 
eration. 

“(b) To carry out the purpose set forth 
in subsection (a), there is hereby estab- 
lished a commission to be known as the 
Commission on Foreign Aid Programs (re- 
ferred to hereinafter as the Commission“). 
Service of an individual as a member of 
the Commission or employment of an in- 
dividual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional field, 
on a part-time or full-time basis, with or 
without compensation, shall not be consid- 
ered as service or employment bringing such 
individual within the provisions of section 
281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99), or section 512 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended 
(22 U. S. C. 1764); nor shall such service 
be considered as employment or holding of 
office or position bringing such individual 
within the provisions of section 6 of the act 
of May 22, 1920, as amended (5 U. S. C. 715), 
section 212 of the act of June 30, 1932, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 59a), or any other Fed+ 
eral law limiting the reemployment of re- 
tired officers or employees or governing the 
simultaneous receipt of compensation and 
retired pay or annuities. 

“(c) The Commission shall be composed 
of 12 members as follows: 

“(1) Four appointed by the President of 
the United States, 2 from the executive 
branch of the Government and 2 from pri- 
vate life; 
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“(2) Four appointed by the President of 
the Senate, 2 from the Senate and 2 from 
private life; and 

“(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, 2 from the 
House of Representatives and 2 from private 
life. 


Any vacancy in the Commission shall not 
affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. The Chairman of the Com- 
mission shall be designated by the Presi- 
dent. The Commission shall elect a Vice 
Chairman from among its members. Seven 
members of the Commission shall constitute 
a quorum. 

(d) Members of Congress who are mem- 
bers of the Commission shall serve without 
compensation in addition to that received 
for their services as Members of Congress; 
but they shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of the 
duties vested in the Commission. Members 
of the Commission who are in the executive 
branch of the Government shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that re- 
ceived for their services in the executive 
branch, but they shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of the duties vested in the Commission. 
Members of the Commission appointed from 
private life shall each receive $75 per diem 
when engaged in the actual performance of 
duties vested in the Commission, plus re- 
imbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of such duties. 

“(e) The Commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without 
regard to the provisions of the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. The Commission may procure, 
without regard to the civil-service laws and 
the classification laws, temporary and inter- 
mittent services to the same extent as is 
authorized for the departments by section 
15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 
5 U. S. C. 55a), but at rates not to exceed 
$75 per diem for individuals. 

“(f) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 

“(g) The Commission shall conduct a 
comprehensive study and investigation of the 
operation of the present and past foreign- 
aid programs of the United States, in order 
to provide complete information concern- 
ing— 

“(1) The proper objectives of foreign-aid 
programs and the criteria which can be used 
to measure accomplishment. 

“(2) The capability of the United States 
to extend aid, in terms of the Nation's eco- 
nomic technical, personnel, and other re- 
sources, 

“(3) The need and willingness of foreign 
countries to receive aid, and their capacity 
to make effective use thereof. 

“(4) The various kinds of foreign aid and 
alternatives thereto as well as the methods 
by which the conditions on which aid might 
be furnished. 

“(5) The related actions which should be 
taken to make foreign aid effective in achiev- 
ing national objectives. 


The Commission shall transmit to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress not later than 
February 15, 1957, the results of the study 
herein authorized together with such recom- 
mendations as it may consider to be de- 
sirable. 

“(h) The Commission or, on the authori- 
zation of the Commission, any subcommittee 
or member thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this act, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
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and places, administer such oaths, and re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments as the Commission or such subcom- 
mittee or member may deem advisable. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the Chairman of the Commission, of such 
subcommittee, or any duly designated mem- 
ber, and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by such Chairman or member. The 
provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, 
of the Revised Statutes (2 U. S. C. 192-194) 
shall apply in the case of any failure of any 
witness to comply with any subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of 
this section. 

“(i) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any executive department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, 
independent establishment, or instrumen- 
tality, information, suggestions, estimates, 
and statistics for the purpose of this act; 
and each such department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, establishment, or 
instrumentality is authorized and directed 
to furnish such information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics directly to the Com- 
mission, upon request made by the Chairman 
or Vice Chairman.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr.KNOWLAND. Mr. President, with 
respect to the question of a study of the 
mutual-aid program, I believe there has 
been general unanimity of opinion that 
a study should be made. There is an 
honest difference of opinion as to how 
the study may best be conducted. 

The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, in a measure introduced in the 
other House, had proposed that congres- 
sional authorization be provided for a 
study to be made by an executive com- 
mission. This was not agreed to by 
either the House or the Senate. The 
reasons, I think, were several. One was 
the belief that the executive branch of 
the Government could set up a purely 
executive commission without the neces- 
sity of congressional authorization for it. 
Secondly, there was the feeling that Con- 
gress itself had a responsibility in this 
regard. 

So far as a congressional survey is con- 
cerned, there are, of course, several steps 
or alternative procedures which might 
be taken, and there have been sugges- 
tions in both the Senate and the House 
as to how it might best be accomplished. 

One approach is a study by the For- 
eign Relations Committee, or under its 
direction. This is the approach con- 
tained in the resolution offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
{Mr. MANSFIELD] which has been re- 
ported to the Senate by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

Another approach has been the sug- 
gestion that there be created a joint com- 
mittee consisting of Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
I believe that a resolution providing for 
such a joint committee has been intro- 
duced by the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN]. 

There have been other suggestions in 
the House. Of course, we have no juris- 
diction over action by the House. 

In my opinion, there is merit in all 
these approaches, and there are also dis- 
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advantages in all of them. Certainly 
the mutual-aid program is a matter 
which concerns the Congress of the 
United States as well as the Executive. 
For that reason, I did not believe the 
problem would be properly solved by 
merely having an executive agency con- 
duct such a survey and such an inves- 
tigation. 

It seems to me that having the survey 
made only by members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, as provided in the 
Mansfield resolution, does not meet the 
situation, because the problem is broader, 
it seems to me, than the jurisdiction of 
the Foreign Relations Committee alone, 
though I serve as a member of that com- 
mittee. The Armed Services Committee 
has an interest. The Appropriations 
Committee, of course, has a vital interest. 
And over and above that, the entire 
Senate of the United States has a vital 
interest in this program. Of course, 
under our system, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, being co-equal with the Sen- 
ate in the legislative arm of Government, 
has an equal interest in the matter. 

That presents this question: Are we to 
have widespread duplication of effort? 
Will we have a House committee, a Sen- 
ate committee, and maybe a subcommit- 
tee of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
one from the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and possibly a third one from the 
Armed Services Committee, all conduct- 
ing surveys, all calling Government wit- 
nesses, all having to visit some of the 
areas where the mutual aid program is 
being carried on? Perhaps they could 
not cover all the bases, each would be 
looking at a little different set of facts; 
and finally, we would have 3 or 4 differ- 
ent reports from the representatives of 
the Senate, or the congressional commit- 
tees, and a different set of facts pre- 
sented by the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Congress cannot write the ticket alone, 
because, as we know and as has been 
reiterated during the course of the de- 
bate, it is fundamental that under the 
Constitution the President, through his 
authorized representatives, conducts 
the Nation’s foreign policy. But, ob- 
viously, likewise Congress is not prepared 
to surrender its prerogatives and re- 
sponsibilities in this field, because, under 
the Constitution, Congress is a coequal 
branch of the Government and not a 
subordinate branch, and it has a vital 
responsibility in the control of the public 
pursestrings and the support of our 
armed services, all of which fit into this 
situation. 

The Senate has a particular and pe- 
culiar responsibility in advising and con- 
senting in connection with treaties and 
foreign policy generally. 

The administration did not originally 
support the concept which I have pre- 
sented in my amendment, which is really 
the concept of the Hoover Commission, 
if we may so term it. I should like to 
read the amendment. It is, in part, as 
follows: 

Sec. 14. (a) It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to insure the soundness and maximum 
effectiveness of any foreign-aid program in 
which the United States may hereafter be 
engaged by providing, on the basis of a de- 
tailed study and evaluation of the policies 
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and operations of our present and past for- 
eign-aid programs, a means for— 

(1) clarifying the objectives of any for- 
eign-aid program of the United States, and 
the considerations which should govern the 
selection of methods and policies to attain 
those objectives; 

(2) determining specific organizational 
standards, procedures, and practices to pro- 
mote improved administration of any such 
program at the operational level; and 

(3) developing a policy on foreign aid 
which will most effectively secure the imple- 
mentation of such objectives while maintain- 
ing maximum economy and efficiency in all 
parts of the program at all levels of operation. 

(b) To carry out the purpose set forth in 
subsection (a), there is hereby established a 
commission to be known as the Commission 
on Foreign Aid Programs (referred to here- 
inafter as the Commission“). Service of an 
individual as a member of the Commission 
or employment of an individual by the Com- 
mission as an attorney or expert in any busi- 
ness or professional field, on a part-time or 
full-time basis, with or without compensa- 
tion, shall not be considered as service or em- 
ployment bringing such individual within 
the provisions of section 281, 283, 284, 434, 
or 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 
99), or section 512 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1764); 
nor shall such service be considered as em- 
ployment or holding of office or position 
bringing such individual within the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the act of May 22, 
1920, as amended (5 U.S. C. 715), section 212 
of the act of June 30, 1932, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 59a), or any other Federal law limit- 
ing the reemployment of retired officers or 
employees or governing the simultaneous re- 
ceipt of compensation and retired pay or an- 
nuities. 

(c) The Commission shall be composed of 
12 members as follows: 

(1) Four appointed by the President of 
the United States, 2 from the executive 
branch of the Government and 2 from private 
life; 

(2) Four appointed by the President of 
the Senate, 2 from the Senate and 2 from 
private life; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, 2 from the House 
of Representatives, and 2 from private life. 


It provides that any vacancy which 
may occur shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

Mr. President, under date of June 27, 
1956, the Secretary of State addressed 
the following letter to the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr, 
GEORGE]: 


This is in reply to your letter of June 14, 

1956, in which you requested the views of 
the Department of State on 8. 4035, intro- 
duced by Senator KNOWLAND, and your let- 
ters of June 15, in which you requested our 
views on Senate Concurrent Resolution 82, 
introduced by Senator Martin, and Senate 
Resolution 285 introduced by Senator IANS- 
FIELD. 
Senator KNOwWLAND's bill would authorize 
the establishment by the President and the 
Congress of a Commission on Foreign Aid 
Programs. Senator MarTIN’s proposed con- 
current resolution would establish a joint 
congressional committee to be known as the 
Joint Committee on Foreign Aid. Senator 
MANSFIELp’s proposed Senate resolution di- 
rects the Foreign Relations Committee to 
arrange for studies of foreign aid. 

You have addressed similar requests for 
comment to the Secretary of Defense and 
the Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. They have asked me 
to express their views with mine in this 
single reply. 
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As you know, the executive branch is 
thoroughly in accord with the general objec- 
tives of each of the proposals. For some time 
we have adyocated that a careful study be 
made of the mutual security program and 
of the best means of carrying it forward in 
the future. We have recommended the 
establishment of a nonpartisan committee 
of distinguished private citizens to make 
such a study and to report to the President 
and the Congress, 

It is our view that of the various resolu- 
tions on which you have asked our comment, 
the proposal made by Senator KNOWLAND 
would most effectively, efficiently and eco- 
nomically serve the public interest. 

This proposal would provide for the estab- 
lishment of a 12-member commission. Four 
members would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, four by the President of the Senate, 
and four by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Of each group of four, two 
would be Members of the body involved, and 
two would be distinguished citizens in pri- 
vate life. This proposal would, therefore, 
seem to combine the essential features of 
the suggestions by Senator MARTIN in Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 82, and by Senator 
MansFietp, in Senate Resolution 285, that 
the study be carried out by Members of the 
Congress and the proposal of the President 
that a public commission be appointed from 
private life. 

A Commission composed of persons chosen 
in this way would provide the broadest pos- 
sible base for studying these important pro- 
grams and the means by which they may be 
made most effective. Such a single group 
would, we belieye, be inherently better able 
to carry out a coordinated study than would 
separate groups, designated by one or both 
Houses of the Congress and by the executive 
branch, 

I am authorized by the President to say 
that he is in accord with the proposal for 
a Commission of this character and that if 
it is authorized the executive branch will 
participate in it actively. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I commend the distin- 
guished minority leader for having of- 
fered his amendment. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself as being in strong support 
or as being a cosponsor of it. I think 
the Senator is approaching the question 
in a most realistic manner. This ap- 
proach will insure a nonpartisan atti- 
tude. Furthermore, it will assure not 
only legislative but also administrative 
and outside interests taking part in the 
study. 

The report of such a Commission 
would certainly allay any fear on the 
part of the general public that foreign 
aid was a waste of the taxpayers’ dollars, 
as is so often feared at present. 

After such a Commission as is pro- 
posed by the amendment had a study 
and submitted its report, I believe it 
would secure for Congress in the next 
session not only strong support from the 
general public but an excellent under- 
standing of what we were confronted 
with. 

Again, I commend the Senator for of- 
fering the amendment. I think it is a 
wise course to pursue. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it is 
most encouraging to note that my dis- 
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tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND], has pro- 
posed an amendment to H. R. 11356 
which would create a top-level biparti- 
san Commission to reexamine and re- 
evaluate our policies with respect to con- 
tinued military and economic assistance, 
for it had been my intention to offer a 
similar amendment calling for the estab- 
lishment of a Commission on Foreign 
Aid Programs. 

I shall most certainly support the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, for I feel very strong- 
ly that an independent Commission, 
wholly free of all insinuation and sug- 
gestion of political bias, would be an 
eminently effective and forceful instru- 
ment to study and recommend our fu- 
ture course in the foreign-aid field. 

A reappraisal of our current policies 

so that we may proceed intelligently is 
urgently needed. It is long overdue. 
Rapidly changing world conditions cer- 
tainly warrant a comprehensive review. 
Even at this moment, some of our friends 
abroad are beguiled by sweet nothings 
from Moscow, and the tendency in Eu- 
rope is to relax in the dream world of 
peaceful coexistence, These are but 
fleeting delusions. 
In the Middle East, for example, saber 
rattling continues. Egyptian Premier 
Nasser and others act and talk aggres- 
sively. Munitions and implements of 
war from Iron Curtain countries con- 
tribute to the jingoism of the Arab 
States. We may find it necessary and 
quite compatible with our efforts for 
peaceful solution of Middle East ten- 
sions to counterbalance the shipment of 
arms to Egypt by supplying Israel with 
the weapons this nation has requested 
from our arsenal. Certainly no country, 
especially a friendly one, can be left to 
the mercy of Communist aggressive in- 
tentions. In addition, the recent re- 
alinement of relations between Soviet 
Russia and Yugoslavia has raised many 
questions which must be answered and 
created many doubts which must be re- 
solved. 

Until we determine our future poli- 
cies on foreign military and economic 
assistance, I sincerely believe that in the 
light of possible consequences we should 
support the President. Those conse- 
quences encompass the probability of a 
reduction of military forces of our allies 
stationed in West Germany and other 
strategic spots. Even in the atomic age, 
the bastions of freedom require man- 
power. A drastic curtailment in for- 
eign military assistance would provide 
an excuse for a reduction. This means 
that a much greater burden for defend- 
ing these strategic positions would fall 
upon the United States. It would in- 
volve an expansion of our own military 
forces requiring the drafting and induc- 
tion into the service of more of our own 
boys. 

I, for one, would rather vote money 
sufficient for our allies to maintain their 
share of defending the free world against 
possible Communist attack than to pass 
that burden to our own soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and airmen. Let us not give 
our allies an excuse to pull back in these 
dangerous times. 

These remarks, though brief, summar- 
ize my thinking on this very important 
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matter—a matter which strikes at the 
essence of freedom for peace-loving men 
and women everywhere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp, three of my news- 
letters of recent date which deal with 
this matter. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letters were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ON THE HORNS or A DILEMMA 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, April 2, 1956.—Soon the Con- 
gress will again consider the matter of for- 
eign aid. As now presented, the program 
involves requests for appropriations totalling 
about $4.7 billion and authority to engage in 
long-term commitments estimated at $100 
million. The scope and size of this new pro- 
posal has many in a quandry, and approval 
is uncertain. 

This dilemma stems from several factors. 
First, $4.7 billion would exceed last year’s 
appropriations by some $2 billion. Second, 
unexpended foreign aid funds from previous 
appropriations total nearly $4.5 billion. 
Third, although the original mutual aid pro- 
gram—the Marshall plan—was intended to 
last 4 years, various dangers are ascribed to 
any long-term policy. 

In the past 15 years, the United States has 
assisted other countries, through grants and 
loans, to the sum of $92 Dillion. Slightly 
more than half of this amount has been 
made available since World War II. Mili- 
tary assistance, technical cooperation, off- 
shore procurement, development assistance, 
defense support, counterpart funds, direct 
forces support—these are the channels 
through which foreign aid is dispensed. 
Also, American dollars are provided through 
the international agencies—the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund; the International 
Labor Organization; the Organization of 
American States; various divisions of the 
United Nations; the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration, to men- 
tion a few. g 

That these programs have been helpful, in 
varying degree, there can be little doubt. 
There is much agreement on this point. 
However, this same spirit of agreement does 
not exist on the idea of long-term commit- 
ments. Conceivably, in connection with vast 
projects such as the Aswan Dam in Egypt and 
development of the Mekong River in the 
Far East, obligations of an extended nature 
must be undertaken. But to eliminate the 
annual Congressional audit, and thus the 
traditional control of any part of mutual 
assistance funds would, it is generally be- 
lieved, give a permanent set to our bountiful 
habits. 

As a solution to this dilemma, it seems to 
me that an independent, bipartisan com- 
mission should be established, on a con- 
tinuing basis, for the purpose of studying 
and evaluating the need, character, and ex- 
tent of foreign aid in the light of changing 
domestic and world conditions. Inevitably, 
there must come a time when our offerings 
to other nations must be drastically reduced. 


A Proper COURSE OF ACTION 
(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER 


WASHINGTON, May 7, 1956—In my news- 
letter of April 2, 1956, I suggested that “an 
independent bipartisan commission should 
be established on a continuing basis to evalu- 
ate the need, character and extent of foreign 
aid in the light of changing domestic and 
world conditions.” The idea is by no means 
new, and in recent weeks, others, including 
Senator George, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Secretary 
of State Dulles, and President Eisenhower 
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have voiced the need for a reappraisal of our 
aid programs. 

When the Marshall plan was first conceived 
in 1947, Senator Arthur Vandenburg of Mich- 
igan proposed that a bipartisan advisory 
council of our ablest and most experienced 
citizenship be appointed to determine the 
extent to which the United States could 
safely and wisely engage in aid to foreign 
nations. He said further, “ * * * I recog- 
nize that intelligent American self-interest 
immediately requires a second, overall inven- 
tory of our own resources to determine the 
latitudes within which we may corsider these 
foreign needs. This comes first because if 
America ever sags, the world’s hopes sag with 
her.” 

Accordingly, President Truman, in June of 
1947, appointed not 1, but 3 committees, in- 
cluding a nonpartisan Advisory Council, to 
undertake this critical assignment of domes- 
tic and global impact. Out of these consid- 
erations came the framework of the Marshall 
plan (ECA) which was later approved by 
Congress. 

With the approach of the expiration of 
ECA in 1952, Senator Vandenberg made a 
similar recommendation in these words, 
“+ * * I think it would be well for another 
such commission, equally unpartisan and 
equally impeccable in character, to resume 
independent, advisory studies of our new re- 
sponsibilities as the world's largest creditor 
nation and the world’s spearhead in the quest 
of dependable peace. * * *” 

That suggestion, in all of its wisdom and 
import is, in my judgment, as pertinent to- 
day as it was in 1952—especially in the light 
of ever-changing world conditions. Past 
successes and failures in the apportionment 
and disbursement of foreign aid must be 
evaluated in terms of changing Soviet tactics 
and the shifting world situation. „ Certainly, 
there is much historical evidence to demon- 
strate that independent commissions have 
very usefully served es a crucible for the 
blending, in proper measure, of reason, 
soundness and judgment with emotion, re- 
sponsibility and objectivity while vaporizing 
the unreasonable, the unsound and the im- 
practical. 


THE HOUNDS AND THE HARE 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN MAR- 
SHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, June 18, 1956.—Ancient his- 
tory records the tale of Mithridates IV, King 
of Pontus and Bithynia (about 63 B. C.), 
who concocted a confection, composed of 72 
ingredients, which he claimed gave him 
special immunity. Now, it would seem that 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, has hit upon 
a similar formula though the ingredients 
are considerably different and more in num- 
bers. The principal ingredient would seem 
to be a curious blending of American dollars 
with the Communist teachings of Karl Marx. 

Just 1 year ago, the minstrels of the 
Kremlin, who wander with a purpose, jour- 
neyed to Yugoslavia. By way of a return 
engagement, only recently, Marshal Tito, 
with much pomp and ceremony, made a pil- 
grimage to Moscow. Simultaneously, on both 
occasions, this Government was being im- 
portuned to send more economic and more 
foreign assistance to Yugoslavia. 

It is interesting to note that, since the 
end of World War II, the community of free 
nations has furnished Yugoslavia nearly 
$2.5 billion in aid. Of this amount, the 
United States supplied an estimated $2 bil- 
lion. In the sense that Tito has added more 
ingredients to his Mithridates, he has also 
obtained financial help from Communist bloc 
nations totaling about $464 million equiva- 
lent. 

Singly, and together, these events are fully 
consistent with the duplicity which has 
sparked the spread of world communism. 
The plan of operation never changes. Such a 
double and deceitful game was once de- 
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scribed as “to hold with the hare and run 
with the hounds”—or to run with the hounds 
as if to catch the hare, all the while being 
the secret friend of the hare. Those among 
us who have any doubts as to Marshal Tito's 
real motives might ponder the meaning of 
this old adage. 

These two meetings have served to 
strengthened the Belgrade-Moscow axis— 
there can be little mistake about this. These 
two partners have again demonstrated a 
solidness of mutual interests—interests 
which fit the pattern of the international 
Communist conspiracy—interests which are 
contrary to those of the free world. Sup- 
port of this point of view can certainly be 
found in the coming gathering of Tito of 
Yugoslavia, Nehru of India, and Nasser of 
Egypt, all of which has been carefully culti- 
vated in advance by the foreign minister of 
Soviet Russia. 

The need for a reappraisal of our policy 
with all of these countries is now more 
pressing than ever. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. How much time 
have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has 14 minutes 
remaining. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President,’ 


will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. First, I may say 
to the Senator from California, the mi- 
nority leader, that I am heartily in favor 
of his amendment and expect to vote for 
it. 

I call the attention of the Senator to 
page 5, line 13, of the amendment. I 
refer to the third subject which the Com- 
mission is asked to study. I read as 
follows: 

(g) The Commission shall conduct a 
comprehensive study and investigation of 
the operation of the present and past foreign 
aid programs of the United States, in order 
to provide complete information concern- 
ing— 

3) The need and willingness of foreign 
countries to receive aid, and their capacity to 
make effective use thereof. 


My suggestion is that the word “need” 
be stricken out, so that the paragraph 
would read: 

The willingness of foreign countries to 
receive aid, and their capacity to make 
effective use therof. 


If a commission is to be asked, in a 
period of 4 or 5 months, to study the 
need of foreign countries to receive aid, 
it seems to me we shall be running into 
two problems. First, some countries may 
say they need a lot of military assis- 
tance; others may say they need a lot 
of economic assistance. The Commis- 
sion would not have the opportunity or 
the ability to study and consider all 
those needs. 

Second, it seems to me we might run 
into the question of, I will not say in- 
sulting a foreign country on what their 
needs were, if the Commission intended 
to be very frank, but it might be dis- 
quieting or undiplomatic, with all the 
embarrassment that goes with such 
action. 

It seems to me the objective could be 
accomplished by ascertaining, first, what 
countries were willing to receive aid, and 
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then to have the Commission determine 
the capacity of those countries to use 
the aid. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Frankly, the word 
“need” was included in the amendment 
for a purpose. I have sat on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. 
ELLENDER] and have discussed with him, 
both privately and publicly, certain as- 
pects of the mutual-aid program. He 
has had—and I thought with some justi- 
fication—objections to certain phases of 
the program on the ground that many 
countries have rehabilitated themselves 
economically and no longer need aid, 
3 they might be willing to accept 
it. 

Under the circumstances, it seems to 
me that we almost are obliged to include 
the question of need, because I think it 
is pertinent for us to know if a foreign 
country is economically rehabilitated, if 
it can take care of its own problems, 
whether it be in the collective security 
system or elsewhere. If it is able to take 
care of itself, I do not think the United 
States should assume all the burden, for 
instance, of that country’s defense ef- 
forts. I feel certain the Senator from 
Massachusetts likewise, does not believe 
we should, 

So while I understand the Senator’s 
point, I should be somewhat reluctant to 
remove the word “need,” because to do 
so would seem to establish a legislative 
history that the aid to be given would be 
based on the willingness to receive it; 
and my observation is that most foreign 
countries are willing to receive aid. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I understand 
the Senator’s point. I think there should 
be some qualifying phrase, possibly as to 
the extent to which the Commission 
should go into the details, or the 
thoroughness with which they should 
consider the matter. 

Ishould think the words “overall need” 
might be used. That would make it a 
general conclusion, without the commis- 
sion’s having to determine whether a 
country needed a steel plant, or without 
having to determine the feasibility of 
building a dam, or without having to de- 
termine any questions of that nature 
which might arise. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It seems to me that 
the overall authority of the Commission 
would be sufficient to meet that problem. 
Obviously, the Commission could not 
make the physical examination; but they 
would have facts and figures presented 
to them, and could take judicial notice, 
so to speak, of certain requirements. 
They could then determine whether a 
country was on its feet and was able to 
carry its own burden. For instanee, I 
should think the question of a country’s 
national debt as compared with our own 
should be considered, and also whether 
the country was collecting taxes from its 
people in the way in which the United 
States collects taxes from its citizens. 

There are many factors the Commis- 
sion could consider without going into 
the last detail, which obviously no com- 
mission could do in.the limited time pro- 
vided, because if any commission is to 
be of value, it should report in time for 
the next Congress to take some action. 
The amendment provides that the report 
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shall be made early in the next session— 
by February 15 of next year. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would the Sen- 
ator be willing to add, after the word 
“need”, language which might read “the 
need, in the time available to the Com- 
mission,” or something of that charac- 
ter? 

Possibly this discussion will help, but 
what I had in mind was language which 
would enable a commission to satisfy it- 
self that it could make a report by Febru- 
ary 15. I agree with the Senator that 
a report would be of no value unless it 
were made soon; but, at the same time, 
I had in mind that the members of the 
Commission should not be under the im- 
pression that they could not determine 
the question because they did not have 
time. I am merely suggesting language 
such as, the need so far as the Com- 
or can determine in the time avail- 
able.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be glad to 
consider the suggestion, if the Senator 
will work out an amendment. I do not 
know that they would precisely do it. 
I see what the point of the Senator is. 
I am willing to hold a further discus- 
sion with him. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LANGER. Who is in control of 
the time on the other side? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If I may answer 
the inquiry, the Senator in control of 
time on the other side is the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
unalterably opposed to the amend- 
ment 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
North Dakota will have time to speak in 
opposition. I ask the Senator not to 
speak on my time. The opposition, I am 
sure, will give him time to speak. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it implicit in the 
language of the amendment, on page 5, 
line 22, that the Commission will cease 
to exist after it makes its report on or 
before February 15, 1957? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I think the 
Commission would cease, unless Con- 
gress itself took action to continue it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator con- 
sider that to be desirable? Would it not 
be better to have.the Commission remain 
in existence for some further time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would not want 
to see a permanent commission estab- 
lished. I believe it will work, but if 
Congress should find it does not work 
suitably, the Congress would have a 
chance to continue or enlarge the Com- 
mission or change the formula. I think 
what we want to do is get the basic in- 
formation which we need before any 
other proposed legislation is presented 
to the Congress. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I shall support the 
amendment of the Senator from Califor- 
nia. I think it is a most practical ap- 
proach to the problem, and that it will 
provide answers to the questions of many 
Senators who want to be helpful and 
do everything possible for the defense 
of the country, but who have misgivings 
as to the way in which aid should be 
continued. I think this is a step in the 
right direction. I certainly hope the 
Senate will adopt the amendment, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
year ago tomorrow a very fateful event 
occurred. On that day, in the last 5 
hours of the last day of the last fiscal 
year, the Defense Establishment re- 
served $674 million. In the period from 
June 28 to June 30, it reserved over $1 
billion. 

In the Kingdom of Laos at the present 
time, under this aid program, our Gov- 
ernment is paying up to $800 a year in 
family allowances to the families of the 
soldiers of the Laotian Army. 

I think it is about time that the Senate 
undertook the assumption of its respon- 
sibility, without regard to the executive 
department, and looked into this pro- 
gram to find out just where the waste 
and mismanagement are. 

After all, we are being asked for a 
huge sum of money once again. Are 
we going to shirk our responsibility and 
vote for a Hoover-type commission 
which will give the executive the op- 
portunity to do with it what it sees fit? 
Does the Senate want a whitewash of 
the investigation of the foreign-aid ad- 
ministration, or does the Senate want 
to get up on its hind legs and take unto 
itself the responsibility which is ours 
under the Constitution of the United 
States? 

Mr. President, the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from California 
would set up a Hoover-type commission 
to study the foreign-aid program—and, 
believe me, the foreign-aid program 
needs a thorough-going study. 

The Commission proposed would in- 
clude 4 Presidential nominees, 4 Senate 
nominees and 4 House nominees. Put 
in another way, of the total member- 
ship of 12, 8 would be appointed by the 
President and the Vice President, and 4 
would be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. The 
President would name the chairman. 

I must oppose this amendment, Mr. 
President, because it flies in the face of 
action by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House and by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, both of which considered similar 
proposals and rejected them. But more 
important, this amendment if adopted 
would constitute a fundamental sur- 
render of the congressional investiga- 
tive power to the executive. 

I am unalterably opposed to turning 
a study of the foreign-aid program to 
the executive, to any executive-domi- 
nated group, or to any joint executive- 
public-congressional group. I have no 
confidence that recommendations from 
such groups would be objective or effec- 
tive. We have had experience in the 
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past. In those instances in which 
Hoover-type commissions have made 
recommendations with which the execu- 
tive has agreed, the executive acts. In 
those cases in which the executive has 
not agreed with recommendations, it 
has done nothing. 

I recall a few years ago when Mr, 
Stassen took over the FOA. With great 
fanfare he appointed a commission of 
objective businessmen—the Francis 
Committee, I believe it was called. That 
group went over the FOA from top to 
bottom. It submitted recommendations 
that the FOA should be in the Depart- 
ment of State, that aid should be in the 
form of loans, and numerous other rec- 
ommendations. But was anything done? 
No, not a single thing was done to carry 
out the recommendations of this group 
of objective businessmen, who were, by 
and large, Republican, so far as their 
politics were concerned. 

This year the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee rejected an executive branch 
proposal that it investigate itself. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations likewise 
rejected that proposal for self-analysis. 

The Executive has pulled all the stops 
in support of a great study of foreign aid. 
Just now we have had read to us, by the 
distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
KNOWLAND], a letter from the Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles, saying he 
would approve of a combined executive- 
congressional type of investigation. 

But what kind of study is wanted? 

First, the executive wanted a study 
of the executive, by the executive and 
for the executive. But now that the 
bureaucracy has found that Congress 
will not give the President authority to 
do what he already can do—that is, in- 
spect his own administrators—we are 
presented with a proposal for a Hoover- 
type commission, with two-thirds of the 
membership to be selected by the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President. 

What kind of an arrangement is this? 
I will have no part of it, and I do not 
think this Congress will have any part 
of it. 

We have had experience in the past, 
and have seen recommendations of de- 
pendent groups conformed to the desires 
of the bureaucracy. We have seen past 
recommendations of independent groups 
ignored. We have seen our own pro- 
posals embodied in legislation shuttled 
off to the side and ignored. 

Any proposal for a study that would 
be guided by the tender hands of the 
people who have been engaged for years 
in the foreign-aid program would only 
result in a beautiful whitewash. 

We have no alternative, Mr. President. 
There is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration a 
resolution which embodies the original 
proposal of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
{Mr. GeorcE]. That resolution, Senate 
Resolution 285, calls upon the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations to undertake ex- 
haustive studies of the extent to which 
“foreign assistance by the United States 
Government serves, can be made to serve, 
or does not serve the national interest, to 
the end that such studies and recommen- 
dations based thereon may be available to 
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the Senate in considering foreign-aid 
policies for the future.” 

That resolution is based upon a pro- 
posal which the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
first put forth in early April, and which 
he made available to the press on April 
18, 1956. 

By way of brief background, the rec- 
ord should show that shortly after the 
senior Senator from Georgia first offered 
his suggestion, the Secretary of State 
and the President endorsed the idea in 
general terms. In specific terms, how- 
ever, the executive branch began talking 
of a Presidential commission, instead of 
a Senate committee, to undertake the 
broad review suggested. 

The original proposal embodied in 
Senate Resolution 285 made it clear that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
acting for the Senate, was to undertake 
the study, making use of such independ- 
ent, outside sources of information as it 
might find necessary. That proposal is 
clear on the fundamental point that the 
results of the study and the recommen- 
dations to be submitted to the Senate 
must be those of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. It cannot delegate its 
responsibility to the Senate to anyone— 
any more than the Senate can delegate 
its responsibility for the examination of 
this program to the President or to a 
Hoover-type commission. 

On the same day that the committee 
favorably reported the Mutual Security 
Act to the Senate, it favorably reported 
Senate Resolution 285, authorizing the 
George study. The committee took that 
action with only one dissenting vote, be- 
cause it deeply felt the need for a care- 
ful, objective, nonpartisan examination 
of the program. 

Despite that action of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations—followed some 2 
days later by the action of the House 
committee in undertaking a similar, but 
independent, study—it now appears that 
there is afoot a coordinated move on the 
part of the bureaucracy to prevent the 
adoption of this resolution, and to sub- 
stitute therefor a study which will be 
under executive branch control. As a 
matter of fact, all we need to do is adopt 
the Knowland amendment; and if it 
turns out that the House does not like 
this approach, the whole idea of an inde- 
pendent examination of foreign aid can 
be scuttled in conference. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 
ae MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 

eld. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, the last 
statement the Senator from Montana 
has made simply is, I submit respectfully 
to the Senator from Montana, not in 
keeping with the facts, because there is 
ample power, under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, under the La Follette-Monroney Act, 
for the Appropriations Committee, with 
its investigative powers, or for the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, or for the 
Committee on Armed Services; and cer- 
tainly there could be no scuttling of any 
investigation which the Congress might 
order, regardless of whether this amend- 
ment should be accepted or rejected or 
whether the resolution referred to by the 
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Senator from Montana should be adopted 
or rejected. 

But even though I serve as a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
submit in connection with this matter, 
which is of concern to other Senators be- 
sides the 13 members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, that the Appropria- 
tions Committee has as vital an interest, 
and I think perhaps the Armed Services 
Committee has as vital an interest, as 
does the Foreign Relations Committee. 
We could have 3 or 4 or 5 examinations 
going at the same time, plus an examina- 
tion by the House of Representatives, 
plus an examination by the executive 
branch, and thus could obtain entirely 
different sets of facts, because each group 
would be looking at different segments of 
the picture, whereas in this case we shall 
get a coordinated picture. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What the Senator 
from California has said is true with 
respect to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and the Appropriations Committee. 
However, I certainly hope that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California, for 
whom I have the greatest respect and 
admiration, will not turn his back on the 
committee of which he is a distinguished 
member, and on which he has rendered 
outstanding service. I would expect him 
to be fighting in behalf of the resolution 
reported by that committee with only 
one dissenting vote, instead of pointing 
out the obvious fact that the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and perhaps other com- 
mittees, can undertake investigations of 
their own. 

I.am requesting something that is 
fundamental, not only so far as a par- 
ticular committee is concerned, but inso- 
far as the Senate of the United States 
is concerned; and I, for one, do not 
intend to abdicate the responsibility I 
have as a Member of this body. 

Mr. President, when the Committee on 
Rules and Administration met yesterday 
to consider Senate Resolution 285, it was 
impossible to obtain a quorum, because 
Members from across the aisle were ab- 
sent. Incidentally, Mr. President, in the 
committee there were sufficient votes in 
favor of reporting favorably Senate Res- 
olution 285; but in the interest of bi- 
partisanship and senatorial responsibil- 
5 the committee took no action at that 

me. 

If the administration had shown as 
much initiative in responding to the new 
Soviet strategy as it has shown in react- 
ing to the proposed independent study of 
the foreign aid, there would be no need 
for the Senate to take on this job. 

In view of the early friendly reaction 
of the administration to the George pro- 
posal, I have been surprised by the recent 
activities of the bureaucracy. I have 
been reminded of the restaurant with the 
sign in the window stating that the 
kitchen is open for inspection. But 
when someone tries to inspect the kitch- 
en, he finds all the doors locked. That 
always makes me suspicious. 

When the committee reported Senate 
Resolution 285, it considered various 
alternatives. 

It rejected the idea of a joint Senate- 
House committee, because this fall Mem- 
bers of the House will be occupied with 
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the elections, and because of the prob- 
lems in getting such a committee under 
way in an expeditious manner. Further- 
more, the other House is free to conduct 
its own study, as it did in the case of the 
Herter committee, prior to the Marshall 
plan, and as it is doing now, on the basis 
of its own initiative, vis-a-vis the for- 
eign-aid program. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
also rejected the idea of a Hoover-type 
commission because that would involve 
a big staff and would take a long time 
in organization. It is doubtful if such 
a study could be under way, much less 
completed, by next February. I may 
add that it is my personal view that the 
reports of the last Hoover Commission 
did not elicit widespread support simply 
because the Commission was packed by 
too many men whose personal predilec- 
tions got in the way of the objectivity 
needed if such a group is to be of in- 
fluence. If there is anything the foreign- 
aid program needs it is an objective 
analysis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Montana has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield 5 addi- 
tional minutes to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Although serious 
consideration was given to expanding the 
proposed committee to include members 
from other Senate committees, as has 
been done in some past instances, it was 
felt that this particular job was pri- 
marily one for the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Furthermore it was the 
clear intent of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act to limit the number of special 
committees that might be created and to 
give the standing committees authority 
broad enough to enable them to carry on 
studies of this kind. 

Finally, Mr. President, underlying the 
decision of the committee was full aware- 
ness that it is a constitutional function 
of the Congress to exercise a constant 
control over the executive. Unless we 
discharge that responsibility efficiently 
and fully, we are not doing our job. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations remarked yesterday 
that “the questions of our citizens about 
the foreign-aid program must be well and 
fully answered before this body is again 
asked to authorize the appropriation of 
funds for mutual security.” It is the 
purpose of Senate Resolution 285 to help 
our citizens answer their many questions 
about foreign aid. I do not think the 
American people will accept answers 
from the very bureaucracy which has ad- 
ministered foreign aid, or from appoint- 
ees of that bureaucracy. 

Mr. President, while I have indicated 
my concern at the backstage maneuvers 
that have been going on in connection 
with the proposed study, I want to state 
emphatically that I think it would be a 
most serious mistake if this study were 
launched in a partisan atmosphere. 
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If the amendment now before us is 
defeated and the resolution reported 
favorably by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is adopted after Rules Com- 
mittee action, I know that the study will 
be conducted in a nonpartisan manner, 
I would for my part, for example, urge 
that the committee take no decisions 
without broad bipartisan support. I 
would urge it not to make public the 
results of any studies until after the 
election. The subject matter of this 
amendment and of the proposed resolu- 
tion is too important for the security of 
this Nation to be viewed in a partisan 
light. 

Although the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
will not be with us when the final recom- 
mendations are submitted, I know that 
for the next critical 6 months he will be 
in full and active charge of the study 
proposed by Senate Resolution 285. 
There is no finer leadership under which 
to start this long-needed evaluation of 
the mutual-security programs. No one 
need fear that the senior Senator from 
Georgia would lend himself to a par- 
tisan approach to the problem or that he 
would be other than scrupulously fair in 
getting this much needed job under way. 
As chairman of this committee the great 
Senator from Georgia will add to the 
many brilliant accomplishments which 
have already marked his outstanding 
senatorial career. 

I hope we will not shirk our consti- 
tutional responsibilities to the American 
people and that this amendment will be 
rejected so that we can in due course 
undertake a proper Senate investigation 
of foreign aid, and thereby assume our 
full and complete responsibility. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With regard to 
the point which the able minority leader 
made, that there is a broad interest in 
this bill, does the Senator think that 
there is any broader interest in this bill 
than there is in the defense appropria- 
tion bill, or in the development of our 
natural resources? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not at all. The 
Senator from Arkansas is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is always 
that broad interest. However, the tradi- 
tions of the Senate call for the delegation 
of specific inquiries to specific com- 
mittees. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct; and in this instance the specific 
committee which has legislative author- 
ity is the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If something is to 
be done about the problem next year, 
that is the committee to do it. It would 
not be a special committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
stating the fact. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If a special 
Hoover-type commission were created, it 
could not actually put anything into 
effect. It could only recommend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Montana has 
expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield another 
minute to the Senator from Montana. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
again correct. I believe that any investi- 
gation committee which involved outside 
members would be more or less directed 
by the Executive, and that very likely in 
the end the result would be a whitewash. 
Mr. President, the American people will 
not be satisfied with a whitewash investi- 
gation of the foreign-aid program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will not be, either. 
I should like to associate myself with the 
Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to my col- 
league from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I completely en- 
dorse the remarks of my distinguished 
colleague from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], who is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. The Senate 
has no higher duty, under our legislative 
system, than to deal with the policies 
and subjects with which a standing com- 
mittee of that jurisdiction is properly 
charged. 

The Senate also has the highest pos- 
sible duty to the Nation, as the prime 
mover, the prime originator of investiga- 
tions of the conduct of our foreign policy. 
To turn that duty over to an executive 
department which has shown little inter- 
est in learning how the program is be- 
ing administered, how much waste is 
occurring in the program, or what com- 
pletely opposite directions our foreign- 
aid program is taking, when we are faced 
with a new type of cold war, is not suf- 
ficient. 

I believe that the situation indicates 
the wisdom of the plea of the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana for leg- 
islative surveillance in this field. To do 
less would be to abdicate the duty of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. As one 
who has consistently supported foreign 
aid, from the time I was a member of 
the Herter committee, I am disappointed 
to find the foreign-aid program so 
musclebound, and so encumbered with 
retreaded ideas that it cannot possibly 
meet the new cold war problem which 
now is facing us. ' 

The only alternative to misdirection 
of aid or overemphasis on military aid is 
to vote for deep and heavy cuts to try 
to bring about in some way an agoniz- 
ing reappraisal of the policies which, to 
those of us who have followed the for- 
eign-aid program, appear to be obsolete 
and useless. Many of the strongest sup- 
porters of foreign aid in the past feel this 
same way. 

Uncle Sam is acting like a man who 
does not count his change. We act like 
a football team, coached to defend 
against a ground attack, for which we 
might have been prepared during the 
days of the mailed-fist policy of the Com- 
munists. But now the Communists 
have resorted to a change in tactics in 
their desire for world domination. 
They are now using a forward passing 
and an aerial attack but the coach does 
not change the defense of the football 
team to meet this new threat. 

It seems to me that to try to offer 
munitions around the world, to the tune 
of $3,400,000,000 as proposed in this bill, 
or $4 billion, as recommended by the 
State Department, is as obsolete and old- 
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fashioned in today’s cold war as trying to 
sell buggy whips in Detroit. 

People are interested in ideas and 
ideals. All the State Department offers, 
under its present policy, is dollars and 
more dollars. It seems to me that a 
study by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, which has a firm understanding of 
the background, and is desirious of giv- 
ing us a modern, aggressive, effective 
foreign-aid policy and foreign-aid pro- 
gram, would be far better than an in- 
vestigation by a few executives from big 
business, who would be brought here to 
take the advice of the foreign-aid admin- 
istrators and conclude that everything 
is fine and dandy, and that, although we 
are losing the cold war on every front, 
we should do more and more of what has 
been done during past years. 

Mr. President, I intend to support, to 
the limit of my ability, the reappraisal 
contemplated by the resolution to which 
reference has been made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oklahoma. I 
certainly agree with him, a coauthor 
of the Monroney-La Follette Reorgani- 
zation Act, in putting his finger on the 
fact that the responsibility lies with 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
acting as the agent of the Senate as a 
whole. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
how much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to ‘the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to ask a 
question of the Senator from Montana. 
Is it not true that the minds of the Ex- 
ecutive and his assistants are already 
made up? In fact, they came before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
asked for a 10-year extension on some 
features of foreign aid. If it had not 
been for the stamina and statesmanship 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] they might have succeeded in 
that respect. Is that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I may say 
to my good friend from North Dakota 
the question is why all of a sudden there 
should be this intense interest in look- 
ing into the foreign-aid program, which 
is being developed by the executive de- 
partment at this late date. Why is it 
only after the idea was originally ad- 
vanced by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations? The big 
question is, Why? 

Mr. LANGER. Did not the executive 
want a 10-year extension, only a short 
time ago? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; indeed. 

Mr. LANGER. And if it had not been 
for the Senator from Georgia, they 
would have succeeded in getting it. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I know of some in- 
dividuals who have suggested a program 
as long as 75 years. I will give the Sen- 
ator the names, if he wishes me to do 
so. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 2 minutes remaining. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the views 
expressed by the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. MANSFIELD]. I do not wish to ob- 
struct any other agency in making its 
own investigation. However, I do not 
believe that such an investigation should 
be in substitution for an investigation 
to be made by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The committee should make 
its own study. Personally I would not 
be satisfied with the recommendations 
of an outside committee on a matter of 
this kind. 

The Foreign Relations Committee has 
the special responsibility in this field. 
Granted that every Member of the Sen- 
ate has an interest in it, just as he does 
in all major legislation; but under our 
traditions and under our rules, the pri- 
mary responsibility is in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. It is up to the 
committee to make an intelligent judg- 
ment of the need and it is that commit- 
tee’s responsibility to make the study. 

Personally I have been very doubtful, 
and I am still very critical, of some of 
the purposes to which this money will 
be devoted. One of the things which 
has reconciled me in voting to report 
the bill and in my intention to vote for 
it on the floor of the Senate is the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD]. I have said to myself, 
“I can go along for one more year if we 
are sure to have an investigation and a 
careful study and a full reevaluation of 
the purposes.” If, after that study is 
made, the same purposes are apparent 
in the bill which comes before the Sen- 
ate next year, I will conclude that I was 
wrong in my criticism of the bill. 

I still believe that the bill is too heavily 
weighted for the military and too little 
devoted, relatively, to the economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries. 
I believe in that sense it will be a waste 
of money. I believe we are paying too 
much attention to the military aspect 
in countries like Turkey, for example. 
Some very restrictive and regressive and 
reactionary developments have taken 
place in Turkey. Yesterday Turkey 
took a further step toward muzzling 
freedom of speech and muzzling the op- 
position in its young democratic parlia- 
ment. I consider that a very backward 
step. That is an example, in my view, 
of an unbalanced policy in that field. I 
very strongly hope that the Senate will 
not sidetrack the resolution supported 
by the committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am greatly disturbed by the 
turn that this discussion has taken this 
afternoon. I was present in committee 
when the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, made the 
original suggestion that a thorough 
study be made of this whole subject. 
We all agreed that there was need for 
such a study. I did not then know that 
there would be an issue created as to how 
the study was to be organized or who 
should conduct it. 

I had the privilege to attend a con- 
ference in the White House, which was 
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also attended by the Senator from 
Georgia, and other Senators. At that 
time I understood there was no difference 
between the executive branch of the 
Government and the legislative branch 
in connection with the effort which was 
to be made to study our aid program. 

Mr, President, it is most unfortunate 
that we should have reached this turn 
in the matter, and that the implication 
should be raised that the Executive 
would not make an honest study or in- 
vestigation of the subject. I must pro- 
test any such insinuation. 

Mr. President, I believe the Foreign 
Relations Committee has a perfect right 
to set up its own investigation. I also 
believe that the executive department 
has a perfect right to set up its own in- 
vestigation. I had hoped that we could 
have some kind of arrangement which 
would provide for cooperation between 
them. 

The whole idea was that we should 
try to get together and determine who 
could best make the investigation, 
whether it be the Brookings Institution, 
or some other outstanding group inter- 
ested in foreign affairs. That is the 
spirit in which I understood the investi- 
gation would be made. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that we have reached the 
point where a vote on the question will 
look like a political difference of opinion. 
I cannot very well vote against my par- 
ty. However, I thought we had ar- 
ranged the matter in the committee in 
such form as would recognize both the 
executive and the legislative branch 
of the Government. 

To say that the Senate cannot trust 
the President of the United States to 
have a part in the investigation is cer- 
tainly obectionable, and I cannot go 
along with any such suggestion. There- 
fore I shall be compelled to vote for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND I. I shall do 
so because I must protest the suggestion 
that the President should be bypassed, or 
that we cannot trust his participation in 
such a study, and that therefore we 
should make an investigation independ- 
ent of the Executive. 

I believe the legislative and executive 
branches should be working together. 
We should not be getting into a row, so 
to speak, as to whether we will appoint 
a commission in which the Executive 
will participate, or whether an independ- 
ent investigation should be made, where 
we would ignore the executive branch 
and, in effect, imply that the President 
would not make an honest investigation, 
or that anything done by the executive 
branch would be a whitewash. I am 
distressed by the whole thing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not correct to 
say that the idea behind the resolution 
adopted by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations was that the committee would 
conduct this study, and that we fully 
expected the executive to conduct a sep- 
arate but parallel study, as was done 
when the Marshall plan, for instance, 
was put into effect? There we had a 
congressional study made by the Herter 
Committee of the House of Represent- 
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atives, and the executive had its own, 
separate study made. The two were 
made to mesh, one with the other. It 
seemed to me that was done very well. 
I thought that was the reasoning be- 
hind the adoption of our resolution. I 
am sure the Senator from New Jersey 
will agree with me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey has 
expired. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I believe 
that is true, but it appears to me the 
implications are now that we are adopt- 
ing the resolution in order to keep the 
Executive out of the picture entirely. 
That is something I cannot go along 
with. Therefore I am compelled to vote 
for the Knowland amendment, because 
that issue has been forced on us in the 
presentation of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Will the Senator from California yield 
me 1 minute? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam unable to do 
so. I have only 2 minutes remaining. 
Mr. President, I started my remarks by 
pointing out that there was certainly 
room for an honest difference of opinion 
as to how we should proceed to make a 
proper investigation. I have the highest 
confidence in the Senate. When I have 
found it necessary to be critical of the 
Executive, whether a Democrat or a Re- 
publican, I have never hesitated to dis- 
charge my responsibility as a Senator. 

I have been shocked and surprised at 
the assertion that the Executive could 
not be depended upon to make a proper 
investigation, but I do not think the 
Executive should make the investigation 
alone. I believe that Congress has a 
coequal responsibility in that regard. It 
could happen that there would be 5 or 
6 or 7 congressional reports, followed by 
a report from the Executive, and thus 
we would wind up without any construc- 
tive accomplishment in the long run. 

We should all be interested in this 
matter. No man knows whether the 
next administration will be a Republican 
administration, which I hope it will be, 
or an administration dominated by the 
other party, which Members on the 
other side of the aisle hope it will be. 
We have a common responsibility as 
Americans, and I think the approach 
should be to have the Congress and the 
executive working together. There will 
be a bipartisan control. The procedure 
as to appointments to committees which 
has been followed heretofore I am sure 
would be followed in this instance, on 
recommendation of the majority leader 
and the minority leader, and I think the 
House would follow the same general 
procedure. 

I would hope that under those circum- 
stances the Commission could make a 
report which would be impressive both 
to the executive and to the legislative 
arm of the Government. For that rea- 
son, Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield 1 
minute on the bill, so that I may add a 
few words? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to add, at the end of sub- 
section (g) (3), in line 15 on page 5 of 
the amendment, the following: “‘by such 
inquiries and reports as it can obtain 
in the time permitted before its report 
is to be submitted.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
accept that amendment and I modify 
my amendment accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is so modified. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California as modified. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNowLANp], as modified. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr, CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. LAIRD], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RussELL] are absent on official 
business, 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr, 
NEEty! is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mi Dane] is paired with the Senator 
froni Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is paired with the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Martin]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Iowa would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELy] is paired with the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] is paired with the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Georgia would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Wis- 
consin would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate for the purpose of attending the 
Indiana Republican State convention. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Mar- 
TIN] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
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[Mr. WiLEy] are absent on official busi- 
ness, 

I wish to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is paired with the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. DANIEL]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Kansas would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Texas 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is paired with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] 
is paired with the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Wash- 
ington would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEVI is paired with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Wisconsin 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—41 
Aiken Dirksen Mundt 
Allott Duff Payne 
Barrett Dworshak Potter 
Beall Flanders Purtell 
Bender Goldwater Saltonstall 
Bennett Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Bricker Hruska Smith, Maine 
Bridges Ives Smith, N. J. 
Bush Knowland Thye 
Butler Kuchel Watkins 
Case, N. J. Malone Welker 
Case, S. Dak. Martin, Pa. Williams 
Cotton McCarthy Young 
Curtis Millikin 

NAYS—45 
Anderson Hill McClellan 
Bible Holland McNamara 
Byrd Humphrey, Monroney 
Chavez Minn. Morse 
Clements Humphreys, Murray 
Douglas Ky. Neuberger 
Eastland Jackson O'Mahoney 
Ellender Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Ervin Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Frear Kefauver Scott 
Fulbright Kennedy Smathers 
George Kerr Sparkman 
Gore Langer Stennis 
Green Lehman Symington 
Hayden Long Wofford 
Hennings Mansfield 

NOT VOTING—10 

Capehart Laird Russell 
Carlson Magnuson Wiley 
Daniel Martin, Iowa 
Jenner Neely 


So Mr. KNOwWLANn's amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment which I ask to 
have lie on the table. I shall call it up 
later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and will 
lie on the table. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated “6-27- 
56—C.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois desire that 
his amendment be read in full, or that 
it be printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iask that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. 
DovcLas (for himself, Mr. Durr, and Mr. 
LEHMAN) to the committee amendment 
is as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. —. (a) It is the declared policy of the 
Congress to resist the spread of communism. 
The issue between the free and the slave 
world is essentially whether freedom shall 
survive. The struggle to preserve freedom, 
however, is not to be won solely by further 
resistance to enslavement, but also by keep- 
ing alive in the hearts of enslaved people 
the spirit and hope of freedom. It is the 
purpose of this section to advance the cause 
of freedom by providing aid and support 
to those groups which are actively engaged 
in maintaining, inspiring, and instilling that 
spirit and hope. 

“(b) (1) There is hereby created an 
agency under the name ‘Freedom Adminis- 
tration’ (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Ad- 
ministration’), which shall be under the gen- 
eral direction and supervision of the Presi- 
dent and shall not be affiliated with or be a 
part of any other agency or department of 
the Federal Government. The principal of- 
fice of the Administration shall be located in 
the District of Columbia, but the Admin- 
istration may establish offices in such other 
places as may be determined by the Admin- 
istrator of the Administration. 

“(2) The management of the Administra- 
tion shall be vested in an Administrator 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Adminis- 
trator’) who shall be appointed from civilian 
life by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The Administra- 
tor shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$17,500 per annum. There shall also be 
appointed to the Administration, by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, 8 Deputy Administrators 
who shall each be paid at the rate of 
$15,000 per annum. The deputy adminis- 
trators shall be outstanding citizens of the 
United States, 1 of whom shall be of Ger- 
man descent, 1 of Polish descent, 1 of Lith- 
uanian descent, 1 of Latvian descent, 1 of 
Estonian descent, 1 of Czech descent, 1 of 
Ukrainian descent, and 1 of such descent as 
to represent the remaining Slavic peoples in 
the Communist world. 

“(c) The Administration shall have power 
to adopt, alter, and use a seal which shall be 
judicially noticed. The Administrator is au- 
thorized, subject to the civil-service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949, to select, em- 
ploy, appoint, and fix the compensation of 
such officers and employees as are necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 
The Administration, with the consent of any 
department or agency of the Government, 
may avail itself on a reimbursable basis of 
the services, facilities, and personnel of any 
such department or agency. 

“(d) For the purpose of carrying out its 
functions under this section, the Adminis- 
tration— 

“(1) may sue and be sued; 

“(2) may adopt, amend, and repeal rules 
and regulations governing the manner in 
which its business may be conducted and its 
powers exercised; 

“(3) may make and carry out such con- 
tracts and other arrangements as are neces- 
sary or advisable in carrying out its 
functions; 

“(4) may determine the character of and 
the necessity for its obligations and expendi- 
tures, and the manner in which they shall be 
incurred, allowed, and paid subject to the 
provisions of the Government Corporation 
Control Act, as amended; and 
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“(5) take such other action as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
section. : 

“(e) (1) The Administrator is authorized 
to make grants to any private or semiprivate 
nonprofit organization, committee, or group 
which is actively engaged in broadcasting, 
publishing, correspondence, or other activi- 
ties designed to keep alive the spirit and hope 
of freedom, and the will to resist enslave- 
ment, in persons residing in Communist or 
Communist-dominated countries. 

“(2) In making any grant under this sec- 
tion the Administrator shall advise and con- 
sult with the Director of Central Intelligence, 
and no such grant shall be made except with 
the concurrence of a majority of the deputy 
administrators of the Administration. 

“(f) (1) There shall be established in the 
Treasury Department a special fund which 
shall be available without fiscal-year limita- 
tion for financing the operation and expenses 
of the Administration. There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated to such fund for 
each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal 
year 1957, the sum of $20 million. 

“(2) Notwithstanding section 1415 of the 
supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any 
other provision of law, foreign currencies or 
credits owed to or owned by the United States 
shall, with the approval of the President, be 
made available to the Administration for the 
purpose of making any grant authorized by 
this section. 

“(g) The Administrator shall submit to 
the President for transmission to the Con- 
gress at the beginning of each regular session 
an annual report of its operations under 
this section. 

“(h) Section 101 of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, as amended (31 U. S. C. 
846), is amended by inserting after ‘St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation;’ the 
words Freedom Administration.“ 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Durr], the junior Senator 
from New York IMr. LEHMAN], the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], and myself, I offer this 
amendment establishing a Freedom Ad- 
ministration. 

We propose that $20 million, an 
amount equal to about one-half of 1 
percent of the foreign aid funds, be 
added to this appropriation authoriza- 
tion for the purpose of keeping freedom 
alive in the now-subjugated countries 
and peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 
In particular, I refer to countries held 
captive by Russia; namely, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania. In addition, Mr. President, I am 
proposing that the Congress recom- 
mend—and authorize where necessary— 
the use of certain counterpart funds, 
and also funds credited to the United 
States by foreign countries under sec- 
tion 550 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 and section 402 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, for the same purpose. 

These funds, Mr. President, would be 
used to create and establish an inde- 
pendent agency of the Government, di- 
rectly under the President, to be called 
a Freedom Administration. This 
Freedom Administration would allocate 
the funds provided to approved national 
freedom committees for the following 
purposes, among others: 

First. To maintain and expand broad- 
casting activities to the enslaved peoples 
of Iron Curtain countries. 
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Second. To expand existing programs 
of correspondence to subjugated peoples 
for the purpose of keeping alive the 
spirit of freedom and resistance. 

Third. To aid other programs by na- 
tional groups, such as the printing and 
distribution of pamphlets and informa- 
tion, to keep freedom and hope alive in 
the enslaved nations. 

Fourth. To finance programs to en- 
courage and aid those who, at the risk of 
life itself, flee or have fled to the free 
world from the Communist world, and 
to offset the Communist drive to get 
these refugees to return to their original 
countries. 

Fifth. To give monetary support to re- 
sistance groups which aim at eventual 
independence of now-satellite nations. 

I think I should make it clear that it 
is not the intention of the amendment 
to incite armed revolt at an inopportune 
time behind the Iron Curtain, but to keep 
alive the spirit of resistance and stimu- 
late effective slow-downs, which would 
have the effect of weakening the eco- 
nomic control of those countries. Of 
course, if we can help armed uprisings, 
we should not shrink from it. 

Sixth. To publicize the names of those 
former democratic leaders of the Iron 
Curtain countries who still remain in jail 
or work camps, so that the world may 
know their fate and their struggle. 

Seventh. To assist in promoting and 
maintaining other programs which aim 
at the eventual freedom of enslaved peo- 
ples. And I may say in this respect, that 
by providing adequate assistance to an 
agency and a staff of competent people, 
many other effective methods and ways 
may be found to further this cause. 

Now, Mr. President, let me be more 
specific; first, about the Freedom Ad- 
ministration which I am proposing, and, 
second, about how it can be financed. 

My amendment would create a Free- 
dom Administration, an independent 
agency with an administrator who is an 
American citizen and directly respon- 
sible to the President of the United 
States. 

In addition, my amendment provides 
for 8 assistant administrators, 1 of whom 
would be an outstanding German- 
American, 1 a Polish-American, 1 a Lith- 
uanian-American, 1 a Latvian-Ameri- 
can, 1 an Estonian-American, 1 a Czech- 
American, 1 of Ukrainian descent, and 1 
American chosen to represent the Slavic 
peoples and other enslaved ethnic groups 
now behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Administrator would be paid $17,- 
500 per year and each Assistant Admin- 
istrator, $15,000, or a total of $137,500. 

The Administration, with the approval 
of any four of the Assistant Administra- 
tors, could use the funds appropriated 
for various purposes and specific proj- 
ects among which are those which I have 
already mentioned and outlined. 

Obviously, the President of the United 
States would have the final say-so on 
how and where the funds were to be 
used. My amendment would allow the 
Administrator to coordinate his pro- 
grams with the Central Intelligence 
Agency. My amendment does not put 
the agency under the State Department 
for a number of valid reasons which I 
shall discuss later, but there is no reason 
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why the President who, after all, is re- 
sponsible for our foreign policy, could 
not consult with his Secretary of State 
on policy questions. 

In addition to $20 million of the for- 
eign-aid appropriation, the Freedom 
Administration could draw upon coun- 
terpart funds now on deposit in Europe 
to the credit of the United States, with 
the approval of the President, for alloca- 
tion to approved national freedom com- 
mittees now or hereafter functioning in 
the free world, to enable these commit- 
tees to maintain and to step up their 
broadcasting, publishing, correspond- 
ence, and other campaigns to keep alive 
freedom and resistance behind the Iron 
Curtain. Committees to which counter- 
part funds are allocated shall have the 
approval of a majority of the Assistant 
Administrators. 

As the Senate knows, in Europe and in 
Greece and Turkey at this time, 10 per- 
cent of the counterpart funds deposited 
to match dollar funds obligated in the 
country are reserved for United States 
use. This has been true since June 20, 
1952, and before that time there was a 
5-percent requirement. In the fiscal 
year 1955, the amount of funds of Euro- 
pean countries transferred to United 
States use amounted to $31.9 million, and 
from April 3, 1948, to June 30, 1955, the 
cumulative amounts so deposited 
amounted to $610.6 million. Here, Mr. 
President, is a source of funds available 
for United States use which has already 
been appropriated by the Congress and 
which certainly can be and ought to be 
used in part for the purposes I have 
outlined here. 

In addition, funds are made available 
for United States use under sections 550 
of the act of 1951 and 402 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. These are funds 
made available to the United States in 
the currency of the local country from 
the sale of United States surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. On June 30, 1955, 
the amount of the balance on deposit for 
Europe alone was $80,882,000. These 
funds, of course, are used for a variety 
of purposes, including direct forces sup- 
port, defense support, and development 
assistance programs. Yet, there is no 
reason why a fair share of these funds 
could not be used for the purposes of 
establishing a Freedom Administration 
Agency, 

Thus, Mr. President, it is possible to 
establish and carry out a Freedom Ad- 
ministration program to keep alive the 
spirit of freedom of the now subjugated 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain. The 
program can be carried out largely with 
funds which the Congress has already 
appropriated or which Congress will ap- 
propriate in the future for our mutual- 
security needs. 

The program is bady needed. Too 
many people are being lulled into a sense 
of well-being and forgetfulness because 
of what I believe is only an apparent shift 
in Soviet policy. There is increasing talk 
in high circles in this country about co- 
existence and this can lead to dangerous 
concessions which will be in fact, al- 
though not in name, acts of appeasement. 
We must not forget those of our fellow 
men who still struggle against the chains 
of Communist slavery. We have pledged 
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ourselves as a matter of national policy 
to do all we can to keep their hope and 
spirit alive and to help them achieve 
their freedom and dignity as free men 
which all men everywhere deserve as a 
right. I hope, Mr. President, that the 
Senate will approve of my proposal. 

My amendment, Mr. President, is in no 
way designed to do away with certain 
functions which are already authorized 
by the Congress. I refer specifically to 
the program of the United States In- 
formation Agency and the United States 
escapee program and other programs 
designed to keep the spirit of freedom 
alive in the conquered countries. 

But, Mr. President, the program I pro- 
pose would extend that program and 
would use the talents and abilities of 
groups which are active in the fight for 
freedom but whose services are not now 
being used to any great extent. 

There are numerous nationality 
groups—in the United States as well as 
in Europe—who are working day and 
night to aid their countrymen who are 
now in chains. For the most part, these 
groups have little money and their ac- 
tivities are limited by the small amount 
of private funds which are available to 
them. It is true that we are providing 
$7 million in the present appropriation 
for the escapee program, which my 
amendment would aid and abet. It is 
also true that, under section 401 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, the Presi- 
dent has a special fund which he may use 
for certain specific programs; $100 mil- 
lion may be used for any selected per- 
sons who are residing in, or are escapees 
from, the Soviet Union and the conquered 
satellites. I wish to stress those words, 
“selected persons,“ for the amendment I 
propose would go beyond selected per- 
sons to nationality groups who are al- 
ready organized and who are fighting 
by peaceful means to gain freedom for 
their countrymen. Further, the pur- 
poses for which the funds under section 
401 can be used by the President have 
been limited. He can use them—and I 
quote from the language of Public Law 
665 “either to form such persons into 
elements of the military forces support- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion or for other purposes when the Pres- 
ident determines that such assistance 
will contribute to the defense of the 
North Atlantic area or to the security 
of the United States.” 

Mr. President, those are worthy pur- 
poses. I agree with them. But, Mr. 
President, the money has not been 
spent—to my knowledge—in any great 
amount to use the services of the many 
nationality groups who are fighting the 
Communists. The President’s fund is a 
program aimed at persons and it is a 
program aimed primarily at bringing 
these persons into the North Atlantic 
Treaty military organization. There- 
fore, the amendment I offer in no way 
conflicts with section 401, the President’s 
special fund, and, in fact, would harness 
the abilities and knowledge of groups of 
free men on this side of the Iron Curtain 
to help speed the day when their own 
former countries would be free and in- 
dependent. My amendment would es- 
tablish a program which is not now in 
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effect and would tap the abilities and re- 
sources of peoples and groups whose abil- 
ities are not now being used on anything 
like the scale they should be used. That, 
Mr. President, is the purpose of my 
amendment and it is a purpose which is 
both a worthy one and one which is not 
now being put into effect. 

A word or two of history about this 
amendment and about an alternative 
amendment which was offered and 
adopted earlier this afternoon may be 
in order. The amendment which is now 
being offered was first offered by me to 
the Foreign Relations Committee dur- 
ing its deliberations, in substantially the 
same form in which it is now offered. 
At the same time. my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], proposed an alternative amend- 
ment, having some, though not all, of the 
same aims, but differing from our 
amendment in at least two major 
respects: 

First, instead of some $20 million pro- 
vided under my amendment, plus the use 
of counterpart and other funds available 
to the United States in foreign countries, 
his amendment provided $5 million, and 
that to be spent at the discretion of the 
President. 

Second, whereas I proposed a separate 
administration based on nationality 
groups in this country, he proposed that 
it be administered under the direction of 
the President. 

Both of those proposals were consid- 
ered by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, and both were rejected. The State 
Department sent to the committee a let- 
ter, which I shall discuss later in my 
speech, describing its reasons for oppos- 
ing my amendment. 

I determined to bring this matter up 
on the floor, and therefore had my 
amendment printed and presented to a 
number of Members of the Senate. I 
gave notice to the leadership that I in- 
tended to raise the question, as a matter 
of public record, and that I was going to 
bring up the issue. I talked it over at 
a luncheon for a number of Senators in- 
cluding the minority leader. I held 
nothing back and was frank about what 
I intended to do. My colleague did not 
have his amendment printed. There 
was no record of which I was aware that 
it was going to be offered, and I assumed, 
perhaps unwarily, that it would not be 
offered. 

This afternoon, a little more than 2 
hours ago, when very few Senators were 
on the floor, my colleague presented his 
amendment in typewritteen form, with 
some penciled additions to it, and it was 
accepted and is now a part of the bill. 

I regret that I was not notified by 
him that this alternative proposal to 
ours was to be submitted. My office was 
not notified, and I am told that the 
amendment went through when there 
were very few Senators present on the 
floor. 

I hasten to say that I have notified my 
colleague that I intended to speak on 
this subject. His office was notified; 
and, just a few minutes ago, I notified 
him in person. So I feel I at least have 
observed the amenities of the Senate in 
giving full notice to my colleague of what 
I intended to do. 


-cretion of the President. 
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Incidentally, I think it may be worthy 
of notice that, whereas my amendment 
was brushed off with a letter from an 
Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Hill, 
the Secretary of State himself addressed 
a letter to my colleague approving his 
proposal. I am not an expert on proto- 
col, but I sometimes wonder if under 
this administration they have estab- 
lished two classes of Senators here, first- 
class Senators and second-class Sena- 
tors, second-class Senators being Demo- 
cratic Senators whose proposals receive > 
notice only from an Assistant Secretary 
of State, whereas Republican Senators 
get the red-carpet treatment and receive 
letters from the Secretary of State. 

I rather think I am correct on such 
matters of gentlemanly etiquette, if not 
State Department protocol, and I re- 
spectfully call this fact to the attention 
of the cutaway-coat and striped-pants 
boys down in Foggy Bottom who are ex- 
perts, so they think, in all matters of 
gentlemanly decorum, 

Let me proceed to discuss the substan- 
tive merits of our proposal, and to con- 
trast it with the proposal made by my 
colleague. In the first place, our amend- 
ment would give more money; specifi- 
cally, it would set aside $20 million, as 
contrasted to the $5 million authorized 
under the amendment of my colleague. 
In addition, our amendment would per- 
mit counterpart funds and funds built 
up by the sale of agricultural commodi- 
ties abroad among others, to be drawn 
on for the purposes of my amendment. 
So that our proposal calls for a much 
more adequately financed program than 
does that of my colleague. 

Secondly, it should be noticed that the 
proposal of my colleague merely states 
that the money is to be spent at the dis- 
I have dis- 
cussed the fact that Congress, on a pre- 
vious occasion, by the adoption of the 
so-called Kersten amendment some time 
back, provided funds of $100 million, to 
be spent at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, for some of these purposes, al- 
though they might be regarded as being 
limited merely to integrating refugees 
from behind the Iron Curtain countries 
into the Armed Forces of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

I have been trying to get the facts 
on how much has been spent under the 
Kersten program. The committee re- 
port seems to indicate, on page 50, that 
not more than $12 million of the $100 
million appropriated last year has been 
spent; and I have heard reports that 
appreciably less than that has been 
spent. So I think it can be said that the 
administration has not taken advantage 
of the funds which already have been 
provided to it, and that if we can judge 
the future by the past—which is sub- 
stantially the only way one can judge 
the future—the prospects do not look 
very good for much action under the 
amendment which was adopted when 
only a few Members were on the floor, 
and when not many Members knew what 
was going on. 

A third difference is that my col- 
league’s proposal would, of necessity, 
mean that the work would be carried on 
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under the direction of the State Depart- 
ment. We had certain very definite rea- 
sons for setting up a separate admin- 
istration from the State Department to 
handle this matter, I shall try to dis- 
cuss those reasons very frankly and in 
all charity. The members of the State 
Department have frequently been un- 
justly criticized and when this has been 
done, I have defended them. But a 
frank statement of their disqualifica- 
tions is in order. 

In the first place, it is very hard to get 
the State Department to try to sow dis- 
content within any country with which 
it has diplomatic relationships. The 
members of the State Department are 
trained in the code of diplomacy—at 
least toward foreign countries, if not 
toward members of the opposition party 
within their own country; and they ob- 
serve a proud punctillio in such matters, 
by saying that they should not sow dis- 
content with one hand while they bal- 
ance a teacup or a cocktail glass with 
the other. They are the teacup boys and 
the cocktail boys and the diplomatic 
note-writing boys; and do not like to 
have their attention diverted in other 
directions. They sometimes find it be- 
neath their dignity to stir up discontent 
among the peoples of the governments 
with which they are dealing. This is not 
an indictment by me of the State Depart- 
ment; it is merely an indication that 
those in the State Department have cer- 
tain occupational characteristics which 
they cannot overcome. Barbers are said 
to be loquacious; shoemakers’ children 
are supposed to be ill shod; and members 
of the State Department do not like to 
engage in stirring up discontent in the 
countries to which they are assigned. In 
fact, members of the State Department 
feel that they are representatives to gov- 
ernments, not representatives to peoples; 
and I wish to say that they tend to re- 
gard their duties as being discharged 
when they present diplomatic notes and 
when they go through the formalities of 
communication. As a result, when 
someone like Mrs. Anderson or Mr. 
Bowles comes along—someone who 
wishes to be friendly with the people and 
to establish bonds of amity with them— 
the members of the State Department 
shake their collective heads, and their 
collars wilt, and their faces become 
longer and longer, and their tempera- 
ture diminishes to such a point that 
fruit could be preserved for a long time 
in the low temperature which exudes 
from them. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Would the Senator from 
Illinois be willing to strike out the word 
“collective” from his phrase “collective 
heads“? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Perhaps I should 
strike out the word “heads” and substi- 
tute “that organ of the body which gives 
to them tropismatic responses.” [Laugh- 
ter.] That is one point. We felt that 
there should be more vigorous adminis- 
tration than that, and that the adminis- 
tration should be handled by a new 
group. 

Furthermore, with the passage of time, 
any governmental agency tends to be- 
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come somewhat waterlogged and unen- 
thusiastic about new projects; and if 
we are to obtain results, it is frequently 
necessary to start a new administration. 
We found that to be true when we began 
the Marshall plan. The State Depart- 
ment wanted to administer it; but it is 
well known that if that had happened, 
the Marshall plan would not have been 
very effective. So a separate administra- 
tion was established to handle the Mar- 
shall plan; that administration was un- 
der Mr. Paul Hoffman. Regardless of 
whether one approves of the principles 
of the Marshall plan—I think nearly 
everyone does now, although perhaps 
some may quarrel about the amounts 
spent—I think everyone will agree that 
under Mr. Hoffman, the Marshall plan 
was handled much more efficiently than 
it would have been if it had been handled 
by State Department personnel. 

There is another point, and I shall be 
frank about it, namely, that while the 
Republican candidate for the presidency 
and his prospective Secretary of State 
campaigned vigorously on the program 
of liberation, in practice that program 
was not carried out, once the adminis- 
tration took office; and, instead, there 
has been substituted a program of co- 
existence and of getting along with the 
Russians, which tends to make the ad- 
ministration reluctant to embark upon 
a vigorous program of this type. 

Mr. President, I wish to cite, if I may, 
the pledges which Mr. Dulles and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower made in the campaign 
of 1952. I do this, not in a partisan 
sense, but in order that Members of the 
Senate may be apprised of the commit- 
ments the administration made when it 
sought the favor of the American people; 
and I do so in the hope that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State and the 
State Department may have second 
thoughts about the matter, and may re- 
turn to their earlier position. 

In an article in Life Magazine on May 
19, 1952, Mr. John Foster Dulles wrote: 

Consider the situation of the twenty-odd 
non-Western nations which are next door 
to the Soviet world. * * * Today they live 
close to despair because the United States, 
the historic leader of the forces of freedom 
seems dedicated to the negative policy of 
containment and stalemate. 

But liberation from the yoke of Moscow 
will not occur for a very long time, and 
courage in neighboring lands will not be 
sustained, unless the United States makes it 


publicly known that it wants and expects 
liberation to occur. 


Mr. President, if any Member doubts 
the accuracy of that quotation, I have 
before me a photostatic copy of the ar- 
ticle which was published in Life maga- 
zine. 


Mr. Dulles continued, as follows: 


The mere statement of that wish and ex- 
pectation would change, in an electrifying 
way, the mood of the captive peoples. It 
would put heavy new burdens on the jailers 
and create new opportunities for liberation. 
(Life, May 19, 1952, p. 154.) 


In the Republican Party platform of 
1952, there was this statement: ~ 


The policies we espouse will revive the con- 
tagious, liberating influences which are in- 
herent in freedom. They will inevitably 
set up strains and stresses within the cap- 
tive world which will make the rulers im- 
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potent to continue in their monstrous ways 
and mark the beginning of their end. 


Mr. President, Members of the Sen- 
ate will recall that the chairman of the 
committee who wrote this section of the 
Republican Party platform in 1952 was 
the present Secretary of State, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles. 

Then we come to August 1952; and 
when speaking before the American Le- 
gion Convention, on August 25, 1952, 
Candidate Eisenhower had this to say: 

We must tell the Kremlin that never shall 
we desist in our aid to every man and woman 
of those shackled lands who seek refuge 
with us, any man who keeps burning among 
his own people the flame of freedom or who 
is dedicated to the liberation of his fellows, 


Mr. President, that quotation will be 
found in the New York Times for August 
26, 1952, on page 12; and if any Member 
doubts the accuracy of that quotation, 
I have before me a photostatic copy of 
the article in the New York Times. 

Our proposal would help to make it 
clear, in the words of General Eisen- 
hower, that the United States “never 
shall desist in our aid to every man and 
woman of those shackled lands who seeks 
refuge with us.” 

Following this speech of General 
Eisenhower on August 25, he and Mr. 
Dulles conferred, and the results of the 
conference were made public in a news 
conference by Mr. Dulles on August 26, 
1952. Mr. Dulles made the following 
statement, as quoted in the New York 
Times of August 27, 1952, pages 1 and 15: 

General Eisenhower agreed with me again 
that the most important single issue before 
the American people is the issue of foreign 
policy. 

What we should do is try to split the 
satellite states away from the control of a 
few men in Moscow, he urged. The only way 
to stop a head-on collision with the Soviet 
Union is to break it up from within. 

Mr. Dulles said the United States should 
never accept a dvided Korea, a divided Ger- 
many, or a divided Austria as a finality. 
Truce negotiations should be continued to 
end the fighting in Korea, he said, but they 
should not be used as an arrangement which 
divide Korea permanently. 


And on August 27, 1952, in a speech 
before the American Political Science 
Association at Buffalo, N. L., Mr. Dulles 
had this to say—and I quote from the 
New York Times of August 28, 1952, page 
12: 


Next, he said, resistance movements would 
spring up among patriots, who could be 
supplied and integrated via air drops and 
other communications from private organi- 
zations like the Committee for a free Europe. 


Although there were many other 
specific pledges in the 1952 campaign, 
I wish to quote only two more by General 
Eisenhower. Speaking in Cincinnati on 
September 22, 1952, he made the follow- 
ing statement: 


These principles demand that we use 
every political, every economic, every psycho- 
logical tactic to see that the liberating spirit, 
in the nations conquered by communism, 
shall never perish. Thus, we shall help each 
captive nation to maintain an outward strain 
against its Moscow bond. The lands closed 
in behind the Iron Curtain will seethe with 
discontent; their people, not servants docile 
under a Soviet master, but ardent patriots 
yearning to be free again. Nothing is so 
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damaging to a tyrant's war machine as the 
steadfast spirit of an unhappy people. 


And on September 27, 1952, Mr. Eisen- 
hower made this pledge in a letter to the 
town meeting, Old Sturbridge, Mass., and 
I quote: 

In the struggle against expanding com- 
munism, we must miss no opportunity to 
rally men and women everywhere to the 
cause of freedom and progress, as opposed 
to the reaction of totalitarian policies and 
methods. We must fully develop under 
efficient, able direction every psychological 
weapon that is available to us. 


Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Am I correct in be- 
lieving that all the statements which 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
has quoted were made during the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1952? 

ai DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I believe those pledges were straight- 
forward and clear. I believe that there 
were no “ifs” or “buts” about them. 

I welcomed those statements. I 
thought that General Eisenhower, Mr. 
Dulles, and other speakers for the Re- 
publican Party were very unjust in the 
charges they made about the Truman ad- 
ministration and Mr. Acheson, They 
attacked the Truman policy of contain- 
ment. They said they had another 
policy, namely, liberation. It never 
seemed to me that those were antithet- 
ical or opposed policies. We must con- 
tain a force before we can roll it back. 
Therefore it seemed to me that the criti- 
cism of the policy of containment was 
wrong. But I recognized the fact that 
we were in a stage in which, after com- 
munism had been contained by the wise 
policies of Truman, it was quite proper 
that we should attempt to roll it back 
and to liberate the subject peoples. 

I believe, therefore, that what I am 
proposing is clearly in line with the 
campaign pledges made to the American 
people in 1952, by President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles, and that there is 
no basic principle by which the admin- 
istration can, in good conscience, object 
to the plan I am putting forward. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to be fair 
and I wish to stay away from a partisan 
position on this subject which is so im- 
portant to the free world, to the Ameri- 
can people, and to the subjugated peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. For that 
reason, let me argue in detail the ob- 
jective which the State Department 
raised to my amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that, at this 
point in my remarks, there be printed 
a copy of the letter which the State 
Department sent to the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in which they object to my 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1956. 
Hon. WALTER F, GEORGE, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, United States Senate. 
Dear SENATOR GEORGE: In accordance with 
a request by your staff, we have reviewed an 
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amendment to H. R. 10082 intended to be 
proposed by Senator DovuGLas which would 
create a new Freedom Administration, as an 
independent agency of the United States 
Government. 

The executive branch is in full accord with 
the policy stated in this proposal, that is, 
to keep alive in the hearts of enslaved people 
the spirit and hope of freedom, As you 
know, many of our programs are pointed 
exactly toward this objective. The mutual 
security program, including the United 
States escapee program, and the activities 
of the United States Information Agency are 
examples of this effort now being carried on 
by the Government. 

The Department of State does not, how- 
ever, feel it can endorse the passage of this 
amendment for a number of reasons: 

1. The Freedom Administration would 
operate in an area directly impinging on 
the foreign relations and policies of the 
United States, but would, although subject 
to presidential supervision, be independent 
of the President's principal adviser on for- 
eign policy, the Secretary of State. At the 
same time, one of the chief functions of the 
Freedom Administration—the making of 
monetary grants to certain anti-Communist 
organizations—would by law be subject to 
consultation with the Director of Central 
Intelligence. This provision, especially when 
linked with the mutual security program, 
would in itself bring the. motives of the ad- 
ministration into question and offer a prime 
target for Soviet-inspired attacks. 

2. The executive branch does, of course, 
share Senator Dovucras’ desire to see free 
institutions restored to the countries and 
peoples of Eastern Europe now incorporated 
against their will either within the U. S. S. R. 
or subjected to its domination. However, 
once we agree that war is excluded as a 
means to attain this objective and that 
other means are required, the most care- 
ful attention must be given to the means 
actually chosen. Certain activities can best 
be undertaken by agencies of the United 
States Government, while other steps can be 
most properly carried out through private, 
nongovernmental groups. 

3. If by grants of public funds the Free- 
dom Administration publicly recorded di- 
rect Government interest in certain anti- 
Communist organizations, there would be 
the danger that such organizations would 
immediately take on the character and limi- 
tations of official operations, thereby im- 
pinging upon similar activities currently 
being carried out by governmental agencies. 
Moreover, the appeal which such activities 
offer as representative national and private 
groups to the people of the captive nations 
would thereby be sacrificed, 

In addition to the above policy objections 
there are serious administrative difficulties 
which would make the proposed amendment 
unworkable. 

Should there be other aspects of this 
matter which you or Senator Douctas be- 
lieve should be privately discussed, we 
should be happy to review them with you 
and him at any time. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the trans- 
mittal to your committee of the report con- 
tained in this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. First of all, Mr. Pres- 
ident, they say that they are in “full 
accord” with the policy stated in my 
proposal. Then, however, they object 
to my amendment. I believe that their 
objections will not stand analysis and I 
propose to analyze them now. 

They say that the making of monetary 
grants to certain “anti-Communist” 
organizations when linked with the 
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mutual security program would “in it- 
self bring the motives of the administra- 
tion into question and offer a prime tar- 
get for Soviet-inspired attacks.” 

Mr. President, that objection is one 
that is hard to take seriously. Our coun- 
try is committed to an anti-Communist 
policy. Everyone knows that. We 
voted an extra $1.1 billion for the Air 
Force to protect our country and we 
made no bones about whom it was we 
feared. The USIA is certainly de- 
signed—as a governmental program— 
to be an “anti-Communist” policy. Do 
we care that the Russians claim that 
the USIA is anti-Communist in purpose? 
Certainly, I do not. So, Mr. President, 
if our Government, in many different 
ways is sponsoring and advocating anti- 
Communist programs, how, in heaven’s 
name, can a program which I am offering 
and advocating bring the motives of the 
administration into question and offer 
a prime target for Soviet-inspired 
attacks? 

I may say in this connection that this 
objection which the State Department 
advanced to my amendment would apply 
equally to the amendment of my col- 
league, which Mr. Dulles approved, be- 
cause the amendment of my colleague 
would permit grants to private organ- 
izations engaged in keeping alive the 
will for freedom behind the Iron Curtain. 
So apparently if a proposal is advanced 
by the Democratic Senator from Illinois, 
it is an improper proposal, but if a 
similar proposal is advanced by my 
junior colleague, the Republican Sena- 
tor from Illinois, it is perfectly proper 
and praiseworthy. This confirms my 
long held belief that Mr. Dulles is a Re- 
publican before he is anything else and 
that he is always seeking to put the 
Democrats, upon whom he depends for 
support, in a hole. This is apparently 
his version of bipartisan cooperation. 
Thank God there are some of us who 
have higher standards than that. 

- What motives would be under attack? 
Are we not proud that our motives are 
to give hope and freedom to those who 
are now in chains behind the Iron Cur- 
tain? Perhaps the State Department is 
afraid that that motive might be at- 
tacked, but I say that is a decent motive. 
I say that is a motive which is our na- 
tional policy. I say that is a motive 
which the Congress has passed on time 
and time again, and one for which we 
have appropriated billions and billions 
of dollars. And why should we be con- 
cerned that the Soviet would inspire at- 
tacks on such a Freedom Administra- 
tion? Of course, they would inspire at- 
tacks on it. Are we to sit back and fold 
our hands because through a Freedom 
Administration, through a large Air 
Force, through a- huge defense budget, 
and through our mutual security pro- 
gram, we offer the Soviet Union prime 
targets for attack? I believe that this 
argument of the State Department is 
one which cannot stand the test of 
analysis and, if we accepted it, we would 
now cut our defenses, stop our mutual 
security program, junk the USIA, do 
away with the CIA, and give up the 
refugee escapee program, The Com- 
munists have aimed their attacks at 
these acts and organizations. That 
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merely proves how effective they are. 
And the Communists would aim their 
attacks at the Freedom Administration 
which, so far as I am concerned, is a 
very valid reason for adopting it. 

The second objection which the State 
Department makes is that “certain ac- 
tivities can best be undertaken by agen- 
cies of the United States Government, 
while other steps can be most properly 
carried out through private nongovern- 
mental organizations.” 

I gather that their objection is that 
my amendment would give the weight 
and backing of the United States Gov- 
ernment to the Freedom Administration 
program to keep the spirit of freedom 
alive behind the Iron Curtain. I gather 
that the State Department believes that 
this should be done by private groups. 
I think there are a number of valid an- 
Swers to that objection. 

First, I believe that it should be the 
policy of the United States Government 
to keep freedom alive behind the Iron 
Curtain. Further, I believe that the ad- 
ministration is committed to that—not 
just that it is to be carried out by pri- 
vate agencies—but is committed to use 
the agencies for Government to obtain 
that. That certainly is what our diplo- 
macy should be aimed at. That cer- 
tainly is what the CIA, the USIA, the 
President's special fund, and the mutual 
security program is aimed at. There 
can be no objection that this program 
should not be carried out by the United 
States Government. That is a foolish 
objection, for the object and the means 
I propose are already ones which, in part, 
at least, the United States Government 
is committed to. 

I found it a bit difficult to understand 
the confusion on this point. On the one 
hand, it has been argued that my amend- 
ment is not needed because we already do 
some of these things. Of course, as 
Members know, we do not do all of the 
things I am proposing and we have failed 
to tap all of the resources—like the na- 
tionality groups with their special knowl- 
edge—to carry out the purpose of my 
amendment. Nonetheless, my amend- 
ment has been objected to on grounds 
that it is already being done. 

But, on the other hand, we find the 
State Department arguing that the Free- 
dom Administration which I am pro- 
posing, and the means by which it should 
be carried out, should be handled by pri- 
vate nongovernmental groups. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Scott in the chair). 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
page 55 I move to strike out section 13, 
beginning in line 1 and ending in line 16. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is not in order at this time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
orn to speak for a half hour on the 

àll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
would have to object to that, because 
it would vitiate the whole unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that when the unanimous- 


(Mr. 
The time of the 
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consent agreement was discussed, it was 
pointed out that if a Senator needed 
more time, he could always offer another 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may offer an amendment at 
the appropriate time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am sure the Senator 
from California, for whom I have the 
highest respect, would wish to have this 
subject discussed fully, irrespective of 
how Senators vote on the amendment. 
I hope he will not object to the request 
of the Senator from Illinois. It is a fair 
request. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield time to the Senator 
from Minesota? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. I 
wish to address the Chair. I wish to 
call up an amendment. On page 4 of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], I seek to 
strike out 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such 
an amendment is not in order at this 
time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Are 
we being foreclosed from offering amend- 
ments to the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. There is no at- 
tempt at foreclosure. However, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement a 
half hour is allotted to each side on the 
amendment. When the opposition has 
had an opportunity to reply to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, and when all time on 
the amendment has expired, it will be in 
order for a Senator to offer an amend- 
ment, at which time the Senator from 
Illinois or any other Senator will have 
an additional half hour of time to speak 
on another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Does 
the opposition to the amendment intend 
to use its time on the amendment, or does 
it intend to forfeit its time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. We will use some 
of the time. We may not use all of it. 
If not, I shall be glad to give some of my 
time to the Senator from Illinois. How- 
ever, we do have a number of speakers 
on the amendment, and I believe the 
orderly procedure to follow would be to 
permit the opposition to be heard. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader if he would 
be willing to yield me not to exceed 8 
minutes on the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
should like to cut that request down a 
little bit. I yield 5 minutes on the bill 
to the Senator from Illinois. While he 
is speaking on the additional time, Sena- 
tors may be able to get together and de- 
cide whether they will offer another 
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amendment. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. A 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Yes- 
terday an amendment was offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY]. Subsequently an amendment 
was substituted by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. At that time 
I posed the question as to whether we 
were adopting a system of extending time 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. I said if we were, I wanted to be 
notified of that fact, so that the ar- 
rangement would apply equally to every- 
one. I now find that the Senator from 
Illinois is not privileged to permit an- 
other Senator to offeran amendment. I 
should like to point out that yesterday 
no one spoke after the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy] had spoken, so 
far as his amendment was concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yester- 
day the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
McCartHy] withdrew his amendment, 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bries] offered another amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. I 
shall resume the discussion after we have 
had an opportunity to consult with one 
another and to consider the rules of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 5 
minutes on the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, those 
who oppose the amendment cannot have 
it both ways. They cannot argue on the 
one hand that what I propose is not 
needed—for it is already being done— 
and on the other hand that it should not 
be done by the United States Govern- 
ment but should be carried out by private 
groups. There is a clear inconsistency in 
this argument. The facts are that what 
I am proposing is not being carried out by 
the American Government; it should be 
carried out by the American Govern- 
ment, and my amendment provides the 
means for doing it. 

The third objection of the State De- 
partment is that if funds were granted to 
these nationality groups, after approval 
by the President and by the CIA, and by 
a majority of the administrators of the 
program— 

There would be the danger that such or- 
ganizations would immediately take on the 
character and limitations of official opera- 
tions, thereby impinging upon similar ac- 
tivities currently being carried out by gov- 
ernmental agencies. Moreover, the appeal 
which such activities offer as representative 
national and private groups to the people of 
the captive nations would thereby be sac- 
rificed., 


Now, Mr. President, that is an objec- 
tion which has already been raised in 
the first two objections of the State De- 
partment. I believe, again, that the 
State Department cannot have it both 
ways. They claim that my program 
would impinge on activities currently 
being carried out by governmental agen- 
cies—which activities apparently do not 
embarrass the United States—but that 
if the national and private groups were 
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given support by the United States Gov- 
ernment their special appeal would be 
sacrificed. 

That is an amazing argument. Why 
is it, then, that the nationality groups 
support my amendment? Surely, if they 
thought they would lose their special 
appeal in gaining freedom for their 
countrymen, they would oppose my 
amendment. But, they support it and 
have urged it, because they know it is 
yet another method by which their 
ends—which are the eventual freedom 
of their countrymen, can be brought 
about. 

And, again, we have conflicting argu- 
ment that it is already being carried 
out, and, on the other hand, it should 
not be carried out. Again, the State De- 
partment is trying to argue both ways. 

Mr. President, I may say that this is 
a very serious matter. There has been 
little or no attempt by the administra- 
tion to effect liberation. The promises 
of the administration in the campaign 
of 1952—that is, the promises of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles—prob- 
ably did help to inspire the abortive 
armed revolts behind the Iron Curtain 
in the spring of 1953. However, it was 
soon found that we had no positive pro- 
gram to support those people. As a re- 
sult, the leaders were killed or thrown 
into prison, and it was a net blow to the 
resistance movement. 

We are not proposing an armed revolt 
at an inopportune time. We are propos- 
ing that the spirit of revolt be kept alive, 
and that a collective slowdown be en- 
couraged, which would be almost impos- 
sible to detect and which would be ex- 
tremely effective in its operation. 

Unless we do something to help sus- 
tain the spirit of resistance behind the 
Iron Curtain, we will likely lose out. 

A few weeks ago one of the leading 
members of the Polish Government in 
exile in London, a man whose previous 
record had been that of a devoted anti- 
Communist, announced he was returning 
to Poland. He said he was returning to 
Poland because of his disgust with the 
policies of the American and British 
Governments. 

He had concluded that neither the 
United States nor Great Britain meant 
business, and that the only thing to do 
was for him to make terms with the Com- 
munist Government of Poland. 

Mr. President, in the riots which 
started yesterday and which may be go- 
ing on now in Poland the heroic peo- 
ple of that nation, with their bare hands, 
have risen against their masters, and, 
according to the Warsaw-controlled 
radio, 38 have been killed and 270 
wounded. I think we should send a mes- 
sage of hope to them, and I submit 
that my amendment would do that. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the 
State Department has a single valid ar- 
gument against my proposal. They say 
they are in full accord with the policy 
of my amendment and then turn around 
and put forward a number of obviously 
inconsistent arguments. 

We are not to do this, according to 
them, because the Communists might 
attack our motives. But we all know 
the Communists attack our motives at 
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every step. When we help colonial peo- 
ples to freedom we are accused of being 
anticolonial. When we arm to keep 
ourselves strong against the huge Rus- 
sian military machine, we are accused 
of being militaristic. When we wish to 
share our atom knowledge, under proper 
safeguards, with the rest of the world 
and to have adequate inspection of 
atomic facilities throughout the world, 
we are accused of wanting to foment an 
atom war. Mr. President, let us not be 
dissuaded because the Communists might 
attack our motives. 

In summary, Mr. President, I believe 
that this amendment should be adopted. 

It is needed. 

Its purposes are unobjected to. 

The arguments against it are incon- 
sistent. 

The policies it would carry out have 
been proclaimed by the President and 
his Secretary of State. 

The Congress of the United States has 
supported its aims by dozens of its ac- 
tions. 

Therefore, I hope the Senate will 
adopt the amendment and that we can 
give this further encouragement to the 
peoples of the Iron Curtain, 

Mr. President, I have been glad to 
send to Chicago to the great meeting 
honoring the memory of Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, the first Premier of Poland, 
on the 15th anniversary of his death, to- 
day, the following message: 

I not only join with you in honoring the 
memory of a great world citizen, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, but I share with you the deep 
feelings of encouragement at the dramatic 
new evidence of the undying determination 
of the Polish people to struggle for their 
freedom despite the most brutal and op- 
pressive tyranny. I hope the Congress will 
answer the courgeous resistance of the peo- 
ple of Poznan by taking affirmative action 
to establish a Freedom Administration to en- 
courage and assist all proper efforts to lib- 
erate the people of Poland and other Iron 
Curtain countries. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
again expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
I have 1 more minute? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I hope 
I can further tell this great Chicago 
meeting of Polish Americans honoring 
the memory of Ignace Jan Paderewski 
that the Senate of the United States 
has taken action today to encourage the 
liberation of those under Communist 
subjugation by approving this amend- 
ment, and that we can send a message 
of hope not only to the victims of tyranny 
in Poland itself but to all others who suf- 
fer under Communist rule. This would 
be the most fitting tribute of all—positive 
action for liberation—to the memory of 
that great statesman and fighter for 
freedom, Ignace Jan Paderewski. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I join with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois in my interest in for- 
eign populations and the people behind 
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the Iron Curtain. I believe my record 
will show that I have been rather active 
in that field ever since I have been a 
Member of the Senate. But I think the 
approach of the Senator from Illinois to 
this question is the wrong approach. 

I understand the Senate has already 
adopted an amendment, offered by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
which covers the same field in a less 
elaborate way. 

The argument which the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doucias] has made does 
not strike me as being valid. Certainly, 
we must do all we can. We have built 
a foundation, and now we are asked to 
erect a new edifice—to establish a new 
executive branch agency. This would 
interfere with the State Department’s 
functions in the foreign-policy field, 
would cause confusion about United 
States policies, and would necessitate 
coordination with existing agencies. It 
would raise false hopes, in my judgment, 
in the minds of the people behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

The amendment calls for eight deputy 
administrators appointed on a basis of 
national origins. This idea is contrary 
to United States traditions of proper 
qualifications for public office. Frankly, 
I think it is questionable whether we 
should use national origins as a basis for 
such appointments. 

The Freedom Administration would be 
a Government corporation. This form 
of organization is inconsistent with the 
tasks which the agency would be called 
upon to perform. 

The amendment would authorize the 
appropriation of $20 million in each fis- 
cal year for use by the Freedom Admin- 
istration. This would be in addition to 
the amounts in the bill recommended by 
the committee. ‘There is no program for 
using this new amount, so that the Sen- 
ate has no idea whether such an appro- 
priation makes sense or not. 

Forthermore, it seems to me the Com- 
mission would be rather fancy in its 
general setup. The amendment calls for 
a Commissioner at a salary of $17,500 a 
year, and for 8 deputies at $15,000 apiece, 
and the deputies are to be chosen from 
certain nationalities in this country. 

I cannot imagine how such a Commis- 
sion would operate or that it could oper- 
ate in the manner contemplated. The 
amendment would make available to the 
Freedom Administration any foreign 
currencies owned by the United States. 
This authority would be without control 
by Congress, since it would be exempt 
from controls established by section 1415 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1953. 

I am familiar with the general pro- 
gram of student exchange and with how 
that program is financed. I am wonder- 
ing whether it is intended to take the 
use of foreign currencies used for that 
important program to finance this Free- 
dom Administration. + 

The amendment would duplicate the 
authority already existing in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, in sections 401, 403, 
and 405, to carry out programs consist- 
ent with the purpose of the amendment. 
The amendment would also duplicate 
authority granted to the State Depart- 
ment and the USIA. 
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Section 401 of the act provides: 

Not to exceed $100,000,000 of the funds 
available under this section may be ex- 
pended for any selected persons who are 
residing in or escapees from the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Albania, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia or the Communist-dom- 
inated or Communist-occupied areas of Ger- 
many, or any Communist-dominated or 
Communist-occupied areas of Asia and any 
other countries absorbed by the Soviet 
Union, either to form such persons into ele- 
ments of the military forces supporting the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization or for 
other purposes, when the President deter- 
mines that such assistance will contribute 
to the defense of the North Atlantic area or 
to the security of the United States. 


It seems to me that this section is 
more comprehensive and more in line 
with our present setup than this new 
proposal would be. 

Of course, there is always a danger 
that establishing an organization of this 
kind would give rise to Soviet propa- 
ganda against the United States to the 
effect that this agency is the only United 
States agency interested in freedom. It 
does not seem to me to be the appro- 
priate way to handle the matter. 

So, Mr. President, I express my op- 
position to the amendment offered by 
my distinguished colleague from Illinois, 
at the same time assuring him that Iam 
deeply concerned with the whole prob- 
lem of the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and sympathize with their desire 
for freedom. It should continue to be 
our purpose to give them every hope of 
freedom from Communist oppression. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
responsible only for my own conduct, and 
I trust that whatever I may do here will 
be supported by the Senate. 

There is nothing so irresistible as 
attack. On the 12th day of February I 
was in Chicago addressing a meeting, 
and at that time the question of whether 
something more should be done to aid the 
nationality groups in this country to 
keep alive the spirit of freedom and hope 
was very widely discussed. I came back 
to the Nation’s Capital a few days later, 
and, shortly thereafter, I addressed a 
letter to the very distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. That letter was responded to by 
the very distinguished clerk of that com- 
mittee, Dr. Marcy. And may I say that 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate is certainly honored by having as 
committee clerk one of the very finest 
gentlemen I ever knew. He is not only 
a scholar, but, in every sense, he is a 
gentleman. So, Mr. President, when I 
want to know anything I go to the very 
indispensable group of clerks of commit- 
tees who know the score. 

I presented the matter to Dr. Marcy, 
and he said that in due course it would 
come before the committee. I sub- 
mitted certain language at that time, 
and when the hearings on the foreign 
aid bill began, that language was con- 
sidered, but it was laid on the table. 
It was mentioned to me at the time that 
my distinguished colleague had also sub- 
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mitted an amendment, and that his 
amendment was also laid on the table. 

I then said to Dr. Marcy, “I wonder 
if we cannot revise the language so as 
to make it acceptable to the committee.“ 

A few days later the language was re- 
vised and was submitted to me. I made 
a few modifications in the revised form, 
and I have carried the amendment very 
religiously with me since the debate 
began. 

I have been very attentive to this mat- 
ter, because I have been interested in 
it, as have other Senators. When the 
session began at noon today, I found my- 
self beset with two committee sessions, 
and I came to the Senate Chamber at 
12:30. 

But I remind my colleague that on 
yesterday I talked with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], when he was 
presiding over this body, and suggested 
two amendments which I desired to offer. 
I came into the Chamber today and, at 
his suggestion, deferred offering the 
amendments on the ground that it was 
perhaps too early for the committee to 
accept any amendments to be taken to 
conference. 

The result was that I went to lunch. 
While I was at lunch, word came to me 
to return to the Chamber; that there 
was an opportunity to present the 
amendments. I presented them. There 
was no objection. Both of them were 
agreed to. 

I cannot be responsible whether other 
Senators are in their places. I give an 
accounting only of my own stewardship. 
In so doing, I never reflect upon any 
other Member of this body. 

The Senator from Georgia very gra- 
ciously accepted both amendments. 
Then I went about my business, first to 
a subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary dealing with judges, and then 
to hear testimony upstairs, where there 
is a room full of witnesses. 

It was not until I came into the Cham- 
ber to respond to a quorum call that I 
got a message from my office stating 
that my distinguished senior colleague 
was going to refer to the fact that my 
amendments had been offered. 

I simply submit that there are a num- 
ber of persons in the world and quite a 
number of persons in this body who have 
had a continuing interest in the ques- 
tion of liberation. I have declaimed it 
from the housetops and from platforms 
in probably two-thirds of the States of 
the Union. So I make no apologies for 
my action, because I feel as deeply on 
this subject, and I am just as close to 
those groups, as is any other Member 
of the Senate. 

Therefore, my conduct was entirely 
circumspect. If there is any quarrel 
about the language in which my amend- 
ment is couched, I can only say that 
I enlisted the aid of the very distin- 
guished clerk of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and that I proposed this 
matter almost 6 months ago, when the 
foreign-aid bill was scarcely in the incu- 
bation stage, 

I know also of the difficulty of selling 
an amendment on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. So it was, some days ago, that 
I importuned the Department of State 
concerning the necessity for doing some- 
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thing on this subject. It took me quite 
some time to get all the answers I wanted. 
At long last, I contacted one of the 
officials of the Department and said, 
“Now I want some kind of answer.” 
That answer came to me yesterday after- 
noon in the form of a letter signed by 
the Secretary of State, the Honorable 
John Foster Dulles. He said the De- 
partment supported the proposal in the 
form in which it was submitted today. 

I do not know what the Department 
did about the proposal of my colleague, 
but I know that the State Department 
has indicated its support of my amend- 
ment over the signature of the Secretary 
of State. 

I understand that some reference was 
made to class A and class B Senators. 
Selfishly, I hope I shall always be in 
class A. I do not know what the dis- 
tinction is between the two, but I do 
know that any Member of the Senate, 
regardless of his political persuasion and 
his partisan affiliation, can always get 
an answer from the State Department, 
and can always get polite, courteous 
treatment. 

But I did not wait when I was noti- 
fied that the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations had laid my amendment on the 
table along with the amendment of my 
distinguished colleague. I then went to 
work to prepare my amendment in a 
form which would be acceptable, and I 
labored further to get the approval of 
the State Department. 

So I am grateful, indeed, that the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations should have said today, in the 
very brief discussion we had, that he 
thought the amendment had merit. 

I add only one other thing, namely, 
that the amendment is amendatory of 
a section which is already in the bill. 

Everyone knows of the Kersten Act, 
which deals with this matter. One 
hundred and fifty million dollars was 
made available, of which $100 million 
was designed to create smaller compo- 
nents of escapees, in the interest of the 
support of the United States, the amount 
to be spent under the direction of the 
President of the United States. 

My amendment is a complete depar- 
ture from the proposal which is pres- 
ently pending. It merely authorizes an 
increase of $5 million for this purpose, 
expands the purposes somewhat, and 
eases the administration of the provision 
by the State Department, because it is 
quite in line with the basic effort in 
section 401 of the act. 

One other point, and then I shall have 
finished. I listened to and followed with 
great interest the speech by the Presi- 
dent in August 1954 to the American 
Legion Convention. I have carried that 
speech with me. In that speech the 
President said we must assist the libera- 
tion cause by administration. Then he 
used this language: “By other material 
means.” 

So it will be discovered that what I 
was trying to do was to articulate the 
program of the President, and the 
phrase, “by material means,” appears in 
the amendment today. It is a fortuity, 
of course, that it should come almost on 
the day when there was a revolt, a pro- 
test, and almost a rebellion in Poland 
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because the people are without bread, 
and are discovering now what the heavy 
hand of tyranny and despotism means 
to them. 

I think the amendment comes as a 
beacon and as a shining lightof hope. I 
trust the amendment will become em- 
bedded in the language of the bill, that 
it will be retained in conference, and 
that it will be translated into action in 
the interest of the liberation of peoples 
for whom the lamps of freedom have 
long ago been extinguished. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield an addi- 
tional minute to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois has correctly 
pointed out that the Kersten amendment 
made available $150 million. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. My understanding 
is that only a relatively small amount of 
the funds provided in the Kersten 
amendment have been expended. What 
I have not been able to understand is 
why the proposed $5 million is needed. 
As a matter of fact, I feel certain the 
Senator from Illinois knows that that 
is really the reason why the Committee 
on Foreign Relations decided not to add 
such an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I say to my friend 
from Alabama, first, that I was not ad- 
vised, and I am not advised, as to how 
much of the $150 million under the Ker- 
sten amendment has been expended. 
They are unvouchered funds, and the 
President does not give an account of 
them. I did not feel free to ask, in the 
state of the law, for an accounting to 
ascertain how much money was avail- 
able. I wanted to be sure, therefore, 
that funds were available. Whether it 
is $1 million, $5 million, or $10 million 
is not nearly so important as that the 
language of the provision in the existing 
law be broadened so that this program 
can go forward. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Has 
all time been used on this particular 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that whatever time 
remains is under the control of the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLANDÌ. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Minnesota like 
to have me yield him some time? I have 
some remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. I say 
most respectfully to the Senator from 
California that it is my intention to of- 
fer an amendment to strike certain sec- 
tions of this particular amendment, 
which I think might be somewhat help- 
ful. 
Mr. KNOWLAND., In order to fa- 
cilitate the situation, I am prepared to 
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yield back all my remaining time so 
that the Senator from Minnesota can 
offer his amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. I say 
most kindly to the minority leader that 
if he needs some time on the basis of 
the amendment I am about to offer, I 
shall be happy to yield time to him from 
my side. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Minnesota is generous. Iam certain we 
shall get along all right. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back or has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, I offer an amendment to the 
Douglas amendment on page 3 to strike 
out beginning with line 4 through line 4 
on page 4. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator restate his amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. On 
page 3, starting with line 4, strike out 
all the language on that page through 
line 25; and on page 4, beginning on 
line 1, strike out the language through 
line 4. The amendment would be con- 
cluded with subsection (e) (1), on page 
4, and the language thereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the Chair). The Chair in- 
quires of the Senator from Minnesota 
how much time he allocates to himself. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Ial- 
locate 10 minutes to myself at this time. 

Mr. President, the news in the morn- 
ing radio broadcasts and in the morn- 
ing press concerning the revolt, or at 
least the uprising, as Poznan, in Poland, 
indicates to us, I think, the importance 
of this particular amendment, as modi- 
fied by the amendment the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has just offered. 

The purpose of the amendment of- 
fered by the senior Senator from Illinois 
for himself and other Senators is to 
make it crystal clear once again that an 
important part of the foreign policy of 
the United States is to do everything 
within our powers—the peaceful and 
legitimate powers of this Government— 
to offer hope to persons behind the Iron 
Curtain, particularly those in the en- 
slaved countries which were taken over 
by the Soviet Union following World War 
II, and the Baltic States, which were 
taken over by the Soviet Union in earlier 
years, around 1940. 

Mr. President, in conferences some of 
us have had with the free leaders of the 
enslaved countries, such as representa- 
tives from Poland, Lithuania, Romania, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, we 
have been informed that there is a grow- 
ing sense of despair and hoplelessness 
oe the people behind the Iron Cur- 


I was happy to see this morning, how- 
ever, that in Poland the passion for in- 
dependence and the dedication to free- 
dom still live. I should like to suggest, 
Mr. President, at this time, that if for 
no other reason, the amendment ought 
to be adopted to indicate to the patriots 
of Poland that the Government of the 
United States, the greatest free govern- 
ment on the face of the earth, and the 
people of the United States, who love 
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freedom dearly, have not forgotten their 
friends and their neighbors in other 
areas of the world who aspire to national 
independence and national freedom, and 
who are willing literally to lay down 
their lives to throw off the yoke of Com- 
munist imperialism and communism. 

If there ever was a time, I may say to 
my friend from Illinois, when the 
amendment he has offered was appro- 
priate, it is this hour, because, even as 
we speak in this Chamber today, thou- 
sands of men and women, workers in 
factories, shopkeepers, students, and 
farmers in Poland are protesting openly, 
at the risk of their lives—as students did 
only recently in Czechoslovakia; as 2 
years ago German workers did in many 
of the cities of Germany behind the 
Iron Curtain. At that time apparently 
we had, despite all the pronouncements 
made, no policy whatsoever. 


PADEREWSKI 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota sub- 
sequently said: Mr. President, at the 
point in my remarks where I was re- 
ferring to the uprising in Poland, I 
should like to note that today marks the 
15th anniversary of the death of Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, the world renowned 
artist and Polish patriot. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks a statement which I have pre- 
pared in that connection. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 


Today when the news from Poznan gives 
us new evidence that the fire of human lib- 
erty still burns brightly in Polish hearts, 
it is fitting that we should pause to com- 
memorate the 15th anniversary of the death 
of Ignace Jan Paderewski, the world- 
renowned composer and pianist, and great 
Polish patriot. 

Paderewski was a close friend of Woodrow 
Wilson, and it was this friendship that lent 
strength to Wilson's insistence on the self- 
determination of all nations, including 
Poland. Paderewski was the first Premier of 
the newly-freed Polish Republic in 1919. 
During the turbulent years between the two 
world wars, he played a major role in the 
difficult adjustment of his nation to the 
independence the Poles had acquired after 
generations of subjugation under the Rus- 
sians and Germans. 

Always dedicated to his country’s free- 
dom, Paderewski refused to perform public 
concerts after the fall of Poland at the begin- 
ning of World War II. He died in New York 
City on June 30, 1941, still President of the 
exiled Parliament. 

The dedication of Paderewski to Polish 
independence inspires the Poles today. 
While the Wilsonian doctrine of the self- 
determination of nations remains a strong 
force in the motivation of American foreign 
policy, the United States must pay heed to 
these Polish aspirations. The United States 
Senate shouid look upon this commemora- 
tion of the death of Paderewski as a re- 
minder of our international responsibilities 
as a continuing supporter of the cause of 
oppressed and captive nations everywhere. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, have we here in the Senate 
forgotten those fateful and eventful 
hours in Germany 2 years ago, when 
workers walked out of the factories; 
when we saw, as demonstrated from 
photographs obtained, German workers 
beating on tanks with bare fists, German 
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workers standing up against machine- 
guns with sticks and stones, Germans 
who wanted to be free, who wanted no 
further nazism, and wanted nothing 
more of communism? 

We were without a policy, I submit. 
We knew not what to do, except, appar- 
ently, to send emergency food to people 
who could cross the line, the so-called 
Iron Curtain, and go into West Germany 
or the free sections of Berlin. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois, in its preamble, really gives a 
ringing declaration of independence and 
freedom. It states: 

It is the declared policy of the Congress to 
resist the spread of communism. The issue 
between the free and the slave world is essen- 
tially whether freedom shall survive. The 
struggle to preserve freedom, however, is not 
to be worn solely by further resistance to 
enslavement, but also by keeping alive in 
the hearts of enslaved people the spirit and 
hope of freedom. It is the purpose of this 
section to advance the cause of freedom by 
providing aid and support to those groups 
which are actively engaged in maintaining, 
inspiring, and instilling that spirit and hope. 


I have read the language of the first 
section of the amendment. This is its 
purpose and objective, and it is an objec- 
tive to which every freedom-loving per- 
son in the United States of America 
subscribes. 

The language following, in subsection 
(b), wherein there is created an agency 

under the name of “Freedom Adminis- 
tration,” is but an outline of the admin- 
istrative procedure or administrative 
program for carrying out the previously 
announced objectives. 

There may be those who say we do 
not need a separate administrator in this 
area. There may be those who say we 
surely do not need deputy administra- 
tors. Mr. President, if there is one place 
where we need concentration of effort, 
it is in this field to which we are address- 
ing ourselves, so as to coordinate and 
centralize the policies of this Govern- 
ment as they relate to keeping alive the 
hopes and the aspirations of people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain for their ultimate 
liberation and freedom. 

I regret to say that, because of the 
wide diffusion in the respective agencies 
of our Government of the responsibility 
for programs for emancipation and lib- 
eration, far too little is being done, or, if 
it is being done, Mr. President, its ef- 
fectiveness is lost because of confusion 
and diffusion—confusion of purpose and 
diffusion of responsibility. 

I feel this amendment, if adopted, will 
at least indicate to the administration 
and to nations throughout the world 
that there is a growing and ever-deepen- 
ing concern over the fate of peoples who 
are enslaved. This is the right time for 
the declaration. If we can believe only 
a part of what we read, if we can believe 
only a little bit as to the troubles in the 
Communist parties in some countries, if 
we can believe that there is some diffi- 
culty in the Kremlin—and may I say 
that our State Department indicates 
again and again that there are grave 
difficulties and problems amongst the 
leadership of the Kremlin—if we can 
believe, for example, that the flame of 
liberty and freedom still burns in the 
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hearts and minds of people behind the 
Iron Curtain, particularly in those coun- 
tries which were grabbed up and en- 
slaved after World War II—if we can 
believe this, and I think we have a right 
to, in the light of the moving and inspir- 
ing news we received this morning, then 
it is time for the Congress of the United 
States to do something specifically to 
help those people. s 

Mr. President, there are now in 
America free leaders from Rumania, 
from Hungary, from Czechoslovakia, 
from Poland, from Lithuania, from Es- 
tonia, from Latvia, from Albania, and 
from other countries which are behind 
the Iron Curtain. Many of them are 
here under the good offices of our Gov- 
ernment. Many of them are here be- 
cause they seek to live in a land of free- 
dom, not only momentarily, but for the 
rest of their lives. But these persons, 
these wonderful men and women, who 
have demonstrated bravery and courage 
in resisting any form of totalitarianism, 
have come to Members of the Senate and 
have asked us why we do not do some- 
thing just a little more concrete than 
we have been doing. That is what the 
amendment proposes to do. 

If the amendment were to be taken to 
conference, it would do two things. 
First. It would indicate the overall con- 
census of the Senate of the United States 
on this issue. 

Second. Let me say that if the amend- 
ment involves some difficulties in ad- 
ministration, with the result that the 
amendment requires more refining, I 
suggest that such matters could be 
worked out by the conferees. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I happen to be 
one who believes that we are not using 
all the talent that is available in our 
country. 

Therefore, this particular amendment 
provides for Deputy Administrators, one 
of whom shall be of German descent, one 
of whom shall be of Polish descent, one 
of whom shall be of Lithuanian descent, 
one of whom shall be of Latvian descent, 
one of whom shall be of Esthonian des- 
cent, one of whom shall be of Czech 
descent, one of whom shall be of 
Ukranian descent, and one of whom shall 
be of such descent as to represent the 
remaining Slovak peoples in the Com- 
munist world. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. I 
yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wish to say that 
I have been impressed by the words of 
the Senator from Minnesota, but of 
course actions speak louder than words. 
I wonder how the Senator from Minne- 
sota voted yesterday on the Bridges 
amendment, which would cut off Amer- 
ican aid to a Communist country which 
is dedicated to Leninism, which is dedi- 
cated to the destruction of our country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
does not need to ask me, for I know he 
reads the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. He 
knows that I voted to support the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Sec- 
retary of State, who pleaded with us to 
do exactly what the junior Senator from 
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Minnesota voted to have the United 
States do. 

In view of some of the votes which 
were cast on yesterday, I am beginning 
to wonder whether the Secretary of 
State had one speech for the Republican 
caucus and another speech for the For- 
eign Relations Committee. However, I 
wish to reconcile that doubt by saying 
that I imagine what the Secretary of 
State told those of us who serve on the 
Foreign Relations Committee was ex- 
actly what he told the Republican 
caucus. 

Mr. President, I have no apologies to 
make for my vote on yesterday; and I 
say to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
I have nothing to apologize for in my 
long fight against totalitarianism. Let 
me say that I was fighting against totali- 
tarianism long before some other Mem- 
bers took up that fight. Therefore, I 
think I know whereof I speak. 

In this case I am addressing myself to 
an attempt to crystalize the hope of the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain; and I 
believe that my amendment to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas]l, on behalf 
of himself and certain other Senators, 
will do just that. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield fur- 
ther to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, I yield myself an additional 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Now 
I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, al- 
though I have gotten along very well 
with the able junior Senator from Min- 
nesota, when he says he has no apologies 
to make for his vote in favor of having 
the United States give approximately 
$95 million to a Communist country 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, is the Senator from Wisconsin 
asking me a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes, I am going to 
ask a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. I 
hope the Senator from Wisconsin will 
proceed to ask his question, then. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Minnesota does not mind receiving a 
compliment first, does he? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. No; 
but I should like to have the Senator 
from Wisconsin ask the question he has 
in mind. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Does not the junior 
Senator from Minnesota honestly feel 
that every Senator who voted in favor 
of giving $95 million of aid to a Com- 
munist country, to strengthen the Com- 
munist economy and to build its arma- 
ment, even though that country has de- 
voted itself to Leninism—and let me say 
that I assume that the Senator from 
Minnesota was completely sincere and 
honest in so voting, as were the other 
Senators who voted for that proposal— 
think the time will come when all Sen- 
ators who voted for the giving of aid 
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by us to Communist countries will wish 
to apologize for voting in that way? I 
emphasize that I am not accusing those 
Senators of being insincere; I assume 
that they had some reasons for voting 
as they did. What the reasons were, I 
do not know. 

But does not the junior Senator from 
Minnesota think that all Senators who 
voted in favor of that proposal will at 
some time in the future, if and when the 
war machine they are helping to build 
up in Yugoslavia is used against Ameri- 
can young men, really have an apology 
to make? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, let me say to my friend, the 
Senator from Wisconsin, that what the 
junior Senator from Minnesota did was 
to vote for the amendment reading as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no assistance under this title or any 
other title of this act, or under any provi- 
sion of law repealed by section 542 (a) of 
this act, shall be furnished to Yugoslavia 
after the expiration of 90 days following the 
date of the enactment of this section, unless 
the President finds— 


And then we added the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Wyom- 
ing, namely— 
and so reports to the Congress, with his 
reasons therefor— 


And then the committee amendment 
continued as follows: 
(1) that there has been no change in the 
Yugoslavian policies on the basis of which 
assistance under this act has been furnished 
to Yugoslavia in the past, and that Yugo- 
slavia is independent of control by the Soviet 
Union, 


And then the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming added these words: 
(2) that Yugoslavia does not adhere to 
any policy for the Communist conquest of 
the world and (3)— 


And then the committee amendment 
provides— 
that it is in the interest of the national 
security of the United States to continue the 


furnishing of assistance to Yugoslavia under 
this act. 


Mr, President, what the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota did—and let me say 
that I shall not take much more time on 
this matter—was to vote in favor of the 
giving of assistance to Yugoslavia if the 
President of the United States—who is 
the President of everyone in the United 
States, and who is vested by the Consti- 
tution with the responsibilities of Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces 
and the responsibilities of being our chief 
spokesman in foreign affairs—feels that 
it is in the interest of national security 
that such assistance be granted. 

Let me say to my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, that he has voted, 
as have other Senators, for aid to Yugo- 
slavia; he did so last year, and he did so 
the year before, and he did so the year 
before that. And let me point out that 
Tito was just as Red then as he is now, 
and let me also point out that he was 
then just as much of a Communist as he 
is today. The only difference is that 
now—at least, according to some per- 
sons—Tito, of Yugoslavia, has been able 
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to get the Soviet Union to recognize his 
independence from the Comintern. 

Mr. President, I shall conclude by say- 
ing that if there are any apologies to be 
made, they are to be made by those who 
are responsible for the foreign policy of 
this country, those who only a few weeks 
ago requested the Senate and the House 
of Representatives not to tie the Presi- 
dent’s hands, 

I am rather surprised to find that the 
main trouble the President has, again 
and again, in connection with his foreign 
policy is with his own party. Let me 
say that it was not easy for me to rise 
in the Senate and say—knowing that 
it is an unpopular matter, knowing that 
politics can be played with it, knowing 
that demogogery can be played with 
it—that I am willing to trust the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State, despite 
the extent to which I have disagreed 
with both of them; and, Mr. President, 
believe me, my record of disagreement is 
replete and clear. Despite the extent 
to which I have disagreed with them, I 
was not willing to substitute my opinion 
regarding what should be done in this 
instance for the opinion of the President 
of the United States and the opinion of 
the Secretary of State. 

Therefore, I have no apologies to make. 
If apologies are to be made, they will 
have to be made by those who requested 
faith in them. I thought that, at least, 
inasmuch as the President was as sick 
as he was, it might be good to give him 
a little expression of faith. I am sorry 
that many others did not share that 
feeling with me. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 


the Senator from Minnesota yield for . 


a correction? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Of 
course, Mr. President; I am always will- 
ing to yield for a correction. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Minnesota said that I voted for aid to 
Yugoslavia, last year. He is mistaken; 
I opposed aid to Yugoslavia, last year. 
I voted for the overall mutual aid bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. That 
is correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I did that despite 
the fact that I thought it was unwise 
for us to give aid to Yugoslavia. I voted 
for the bill because of the aid we were 
giving to some of our real allies. 

Let me say that this year I will vote 
against the entire mutual aid bill, so long 
as it contains provision for aid to a Com- 
munist country, even though I very 
strongly feel that we should give aid to 
our allies in the East—such as Formosa, 
South Vietnam, South Korea, Pakistan, 
and other countries. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Iap- 
preciate the point of view of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I feel very badly 
that I have to vote against such aid; but 
I cannot vote for a bill which will give 
$95 million of aid to a Communist coun- 
try. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, I am not happy about voting 
for it, either; and I am not happy about 
having aid go to some other countries 
which, although they may not be Com- 
munist, have in themselves every bit as 
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much iniquity and evil as can be found 
in Yugoslavia. 

However, even though there are par- 
tisan differences, yet there are times 
when we reconcile our doubts—as I did 
in the case of the treaty with Formosa, 
and as I did in the case of our bases in 
north Africa, Spain, and elsewhere. 
After all, we have to have faith in some- 
one. 

We must have some faith, and I sug- 
gest that it is running a little thin in 
some parts of the political spectrum in 
this country. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the senior Senator from Minois, as pro- 
posed to be amended by the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota. I am 
proud to be a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for one 
point? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. I 
wonder if the Senator from IIlinois 
would be willing to accept the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I accept the amend- 
ment, and ask that my amendment be 
modified accordingly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Be- 
fore the Senator accepts it finally, I 
should like to ascertain from the Chair 
if that would result in cutting off the 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Then 
I shall postpone the request. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I withhold my ac- 
ceptance, with the understanding that 
at the appropriate time I will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
people whom we hope to help and en- 
courage through the enactment of this 
provision of the mutual security bill have 
received many promises in the past. 
But the implementation of those prom- 
ises has been so sterile that they are 
becoming increasingly discouraged and 
almost hopeless. They feel that we have 
been making a great many promises, but 
have been falling down in the perform- 
ance of such promises. 

During the 1952 campaign a glowing 
prospect for liberation was held out to 
the people of the enslaved countries by 
the Republican Party. After the elec- 
tion, those promises were completely 
forgotten and discarded by the candi- 
dates who had been elected to highest 
office. It is not surprising that they 
were abandoned. Obviously, they were 
merely insincere campaign pledges. 
Certainly no steps whatsoever have been 
taken to carry them out. 

Since that time—1952—in an ever- 
growing degree, the feeling of disillu- 
sionment in the countries which are cap- 
tive behind the Iron Curtain has grown 
to such an extent that today the people 
living in those enslaved countries are 
virtually hopeless. 

The amendment which has been of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois makes 
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no promises which are unattainable. It 
holds out no prospects of achievement 
that cannot be realized. It does not 
urge revolt at this time. It does strongly 
hold out hope. It does give assurance 
to the enslaved people of the continued 
interest and sympathy of the American 
people, and of their intention to do 
everything possible to maintain and 
foster the spirit of liberty which we have 
ever held to be the dearest possession 
of any democratic nation. We pray 
with all our hearts that the enjoyment 
of liberty will soon again become an 
achieved fact in the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain and we intend to do 
what we can to bring that happy day 
about. 

The enslaved countries who will be 
affected by this amendment have large 
populations. They have been freedom- 
loving peoples for generations—in some 
for centuries—although in many cases 
they were unhappily deprived of their 
liberties at different times. However, 
the torch of liberty, the hope of freedom, 
and the determination to attain freedom 
and liberty again, even at the risk of 
death, have never been extinguished. 
They have always remained bright in 
the face of the greatest and most 
tragic discouragement. Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Hungary, Albania, and others 
were all countries which have fought 
and made indescribable sacrifices for the 
preservation of their liberty over gen- 
erations, yet today they are enslaved 
people, without any real hope of early 
liberation. Their slender hope will ever 
grow weaker unless it is encouraged by 


their friends in the West and it must. 


be encouraged not merely with words, 
but with deeds. 

I have known many of the leaders of 
the captive countries. I worked closely 
with many of them during the war years 
from 1939 to 1945. I have since talked 
with many of them who are today in 
exile in this country, or abroad—with 
some of them I have spoken only a few 
days ago. Those with whom I have 
spoken all agree that the inclusion of 
this amendment in the mutual security 
bill would provide a great source of en- 
couragement to their people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I have 3 minutes 
more? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, may I inquire how much time 
is left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has 7 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. I 
yield 2 more minutes to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve we would be losing a great oppor- 
tunity if we did not include this amend- 
ment in the bill. Something has hap- 
pened recently which has not received 
the attention and consideration of the 
American people to the extent that I be- 
lieve it should have. Years ago, in the 
early years after the war, Tito declared 
his independence of Soviet domination. 
I do not know why he did it. I do not 
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know what was in his mind, but he did 
it, and he won his point. He remained 
independent of complete Soviet domina- 
tion. 

In recent weeks Tito has again visited 
Russia. He has been hailed anew as a 
prodigal son, and given notable wel- 
come and honors. He has been received 
back into the arms of the Soviet Union, 
which apparently has been willing to 
recognize his right to declare his per- 
sonal independence and the independ- 
ence of his government and of his peo- 
ple. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
again expired. 

Mr, LEHMAN. Will the Senator from 
Minnesota yield me 1 more minute? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. I 
yield 1 more minute to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am convinced that 
what has happened in Russia in recent 
weeks may be of the greatest encourage- 
ment to the captive countries and to the 
entire free world. I do not believe that 
from this time on Russia will be able to 
control the destinies and the actions and 
policies of such countries in the man- 
ner in which she has controlled them in 
past years. I believe considerable en- 
couragement has already been given to 
the spirit of independence and liberty 
in those countries, which will make them 
far less amenable to the will of the 
Soviet tyrant. I believe we would be 
losing a great opportunity in our efforts 
to bring freedom to the enslaved peoples 
if we did not approve this amendment. 

I pray that we will not reject that 
opportunity. è 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back all time on 
this side, and vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield back 
his time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Let 
me say to the minority leader that we 
are hoping to be able to agree upon a 
draft which will be acceptable. While 
the negotiations are in progress, I won- 
der if the Senator from California would 
yield me 5 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. How much time 
remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has 2 minutes 
remaining. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has 30 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Minnesota, in order 
that the negotiations to which he re- 
ferred may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. I 
thank the Senator from California. 

The Senator from Illinois is the main 
author of the amendment, and it is my 
understanding that some of the diffi- 
cuty involved in connection with the 
amendment, as it relates to some of our 
colleagues, concerns the rather detailed 
arrangement of the administration. I 
understand the Senator from Illinois 
may have a further modification to sug- 
gest. Is that correct? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. Be- 
cause of the parliamentary situation I 
am forced to accept the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Minnesota to 
strike the language from line 3 on page 
3 to line 5 on page 4. I am ready to ac- 
cept that amendment. In view of the 
determined opposition from the other 
side of the aisle and from the adminis- 
tration, I would be ready to accept, in 
default of getting nothing, a proper con- 
cession by the minority leader and the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
Lott in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois accept the amendment of 
the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I accep the amend- 
ment, provided it does not exhaust my 
time, so that another motion can be 
made by the leadership. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore I have not 
yet accepted the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Illinois, if he needs 
some additional time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the time will 
be utilized by the distinguished minority 
leader and the distinguished chairman 
of the committee in an effort to deter- 
mine if they will accept as much of the 
proposal as possible. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield to the distinguished majority whip 
for that purpose. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
would suggest that Senators consult a 
copy of the amendment, and I should 
like particularly to have the attention 
of the Senator from California and the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

I would propose that on page 1, line 8, 
a period be inserted after the word “free- 
dom”; that the remainder of that line 
be stricken; that all of pages 2 and 3 
be stricken; that the first 16 lines on 
page 4 be stricken; that on page 4, line 
17, subsection (f), lines 17 to 22, be 
stricken, and there be inserted in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(b) (1) There shall be established in the 
Treasury Department a special fund which 
shall be available without fiscal-year limita- 
tion for financing the activities authorized 
by paragraph (a). There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated to such fund out 
of the funds heretofore authorized not to 
exceed the sum of $20 million, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I am deeply disap- 
pointed that the opposition of the State 
Department and of the administration 
is so strong that apparently it is impos- 
sible to have the Senate adopt the orig- 
inal proposal. I believe that is a great 
mistake. I am not blaming any of my 
colleagues. In my informal contacts 
on the floor, I find it is impossible, in view 
of the opposition from the other side of 
the aisle and from the administration, 
to have the original proposal adopted. 
Reluctantly, therefore, I will accept the 
amendment, with the understanding that 
+ a later date we will renew the strug- 
gle. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the distinguished 
acting majority leader will look at page 
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5, I believe, in keeping with the action 
which has already been taken, para- 
graphs (g) and (h), which refer to the 
matter which it is proposed to strike 
out should also be stricken. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ihave no authority 
to speak for the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The distinguished chairman 
of the committee is on the floor, and he 
is the one who has authority to speak for 
that committee. I will say that the lan- 
guage suggested could be taken to con- 
ference, and perhaps in conference there 
might be a further modification made. 
Certainly the language would remove the 
major objection, that the amendment 
would create a separate board which 
would conflict with the responsible heads 
of the State Department. 

I am highly sympathetic with the ob- 
jective of the proposal. I believe the 
Senator from Illinois will agree that 
there have been a number of us on both 
sides of the aisle who, like himself, have 
been vitally interested in the people who 
find themselves enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

I certainly believe it is important that 
we hold out to them the hope of free- 
dom, and I am convinced that ultimately 
they will again be free. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It was only in the 
hope that something might be done in 
this field and that something might be 
accomplished along this line that I of- 
fered the suggestion. I did not know 
whether it would be acceptable to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. It 
appeared to me that it offered more hope 
than anything else which has been sug- 
gested in the past. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In view of the oppo- 
sition of the State Department and of 
the administration and the opposition 
of those under the influence of the State 
Department, I am reluctantly compelled 
to accept the proposal which has been 
transmitted by our friend, the majority 
whip. I will say that frequently the term 
“take it to conference” means that a 
proposal is taken to conference and that 
it ends there. It is similar to the way 
Richard III took the two young princes 
into the Tower of London and then 
strangled them with his own hands. I 
commend this child to the conferees, in 
the hope that it may be treated better 
than were the two young princes in the 
Tower of London. Let not the State De- 
partment or the administration strangle 
this child in the dark inner recesses of 
the conference room. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Do I understand 
correctly that the Senator from Illinois 
is willing to modify his amendment ac- 
cordingly? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will accept it. I will 
not modify it with my own lips. I will 
accept the modification reluctantly. 

My own lips will not pronounce that 
modification. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah will state it. 

Mr. BENNETT. May an amendment 
be modified by anyone but the Senator 
who offers the amendment? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I will accept the 
modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair states that the amendment may 
be amended, but not modified by an- 
other Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The Senator from 
Illinois accepts it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois, as modified. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, I wish to thank the Senator 
from California for his splendid cooper- 
ation, 

Mr. 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of our time. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of our time, also, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment having been yielded 
back, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas], as modified, to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment, as modified, to the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 38, be- 
tween lines 18 and 19, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

(e) Add the following new section: 

“Sec. 515. Suspension of aid to countries 
shipping strategic materials to the Soviet 
bloc: Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, in any case in which any foreign 
country exports or knowingly permits tne 
exportation, to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics or any of its satellite countries 
(including Communist China, Communist 
North Korea and Communist North Indo- 
china), of articles or commodities, shipment 
of which to the Soviet bloc is embargoed, or 
would be refused export licenses, by the 
United States in the interest of national 
security, no assistance under this act or 
under any other act providing financial as- 
sistance to foreign countries shall be fur- 
nished to such country during the 12-month 
period following the date of such exporta- 
tion, or the date on which knowledge thereof 
is received by the officer or agency admin- 


istering such assistance, whichever date is 
later.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I take it that the 
Senator's amendment is different from 
his amendment identified as 6-28 
56—B.” 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 


KNOWLAND. I thank the 
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Mr. President, I ask that the yeas and 
nays be ordered on my amendment, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, we 
have not yet had an explanction of the 
Senator’s amendment. After we have 
had an opportunity to hear his expla- 
nation of the amendment, the Senator 
can then ask for the yeas and nays. 
Otherwise, if he wanted to modify his 
own amendment, he might find himself 
foreclosed from doing so. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say to the 
distinguished minority leader that I do 
not have an extra copy of my amend- 
ment here, but I shall send to my office 
immediately and get some. 

Mr. President, before commencing a 
discussion of the amendment which was 
just read by the clerk, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a statement concerning the amendment 
which I submitted the other day. s 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCCARTHY 


We are all, of course, extremely happy 
about the release of the 15 American airmen 
who were held prisoner by the Chinese Com- 
munists. Unfortunately, however, the im- 
pression has grown that the prisoner of 
war situation in China is a closed account. 
The public has been led to believe that, 
while there may be some American civil- 
ians in China, all of our Korean prisoners 
of war have been released. This is entirely 
untrue. 

Last spring the Senate Subcommittee on 
Investigations reported that there were 481 
servicemen who are known to have been 
alive and in Chinese prison camps and still 
unaccounted for. Last month Defense and 
State Department officials set the current 
figure at 450. 

As we all know, the Chinese Communists 
were obliged, under the Korean. armistice 
agreement, to release all prisoners of war as 
of September 1953. Nearly 3 years have now 
elapsed and the Communists have still 
failed to keep their word with respect to 
450 American men. 

During last year’s hearings, the Senate 
Subcommittee on Investigations learned 
from top State and Defense Department of- 
ficials that our Government had done noth- 
ing toward obtaining the release of the 
prisoners beyond requesting tne United 
Nations, through its Secretary General, to 
make representations to Peiping. Since that 
time, we know that our Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia, Mr. Alexis Johnson, has been 
conducting negotiations with the Chinese 
in Geneva, and that as a result, 15 uni- 
formed men have been freed. Beyond this, 
however, we know only that the balance are 
being held in Communist prisons or are 
dead. 

Perhaps our Government is making efforts 
to release the remaining 450 prisoners. 
Perhaps our Government is still doing noth- 
ing. But if efforts are being made, they 
have produced no results. There are still 
450 American men in Communist prison 
camps. How much brainwashing and bru- 
tality they are subjected to, we, of course, 
do not know. I believe that, under the cir- 
cumstances, Congress has no alternative but 
to take the matter into its own hands. 

I believe Congress must now do what I 
have urged it to do for the past 2 years— 
namely, cut off aid to any foreign country 
that trades with Communist China while 
Americans are being held prisoner in China. 
The Chinese need Western trade and they 
are getting plenty of it now, especially with 
the British. If this trade should be halted, 
I think there is a good chance that the 
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Communists will release the prisoners. If 
they fail to do so, we will then have to take 
sterner measures, 

I do not believe that any Member of the 
Congress or of the executive branch feels 
easy with himself knowing that our Gov- 
ernment has abandoned its fighting men. 
How can we justify ourselves in appropriat- 
ing for foreign countries a billion dollars 
here and a billion there, supposedly for the 
purpose of fighting world communism, when 
we neglect to lift a finger to protect our 
fighting men—when we make no attempt to 
free those American men who have under- 
gone a loss of personal liberty, all in the 
service of their country. 

Moral cowardice is one of the explanations 
of the sad state of world affairs. It is one 
of the reasons other nations do not keep 
their agreements with us. They don’t have 
to. They can get away with deceit, treachery, 
and broken promises. They can insult us 
and then thumb their noses. What respect 
can you have, after all, for a nation that 
abandons its fighting men after a war is 
over? The world must know that when an 
American soldier goes overseas, he is backed 
by the entire strength and power of the 
United States of America. 

Those 450 servicemen now languishing in 
Communist prisons have served their coun- 
try well. They have done their duty as 
patriotic Americans. I am a believer in the 
perhaps antiquated notion that the Nation 
owes the same duty to the soldier that the 
soldier owes to the Nation. 

For that reason, I have offered an amend- 
ment which provides that we cut off all aid 
to any nation which is shipping goods to 
Communist China while it holds American 
prisoners. 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I þe- 
lieve that the amendment that I am 
introducing this afternoon is an abso- 
lute must for this year’s foreign aid bill 
in the light of the recent investigation 
of East-West trade by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Investigations. My 
amendment provides that no foreign aid 
funds be made available to any nation 
that ships strategic war materials to the 
Soviet bloc. 

The East-West trade investigation, 
which began 3 years ago under my 
chairmanship and has been continued 
under the chairmanship of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] re- 
vealed that one of the reasons the Com- 
munists are moving ahead of us in the 
arms race is that the free world is lend- 
ing a helping hand. Our investigation 
showed, to be perfectly blunt about it, 
that American taxpayers are subsidizing 
the construction of the Communist war 
machine. 

The proof for this charge is very easy 
to state: countries, such as Great Brit- 
ain, which have been helped by billions 
of dollars of American aid, have been 
selling highly strategic war materials to 
the Soviet Union—materials that are 
indispensable for the production of the 
modern weapons of war. 

Moreover, our allies are engaging in 
this strategic war trade with the express 
permission of the Government of the 
United States. 

Our committee has discovered that in 
the summer of 1954, our Government 
made a secret trade agreement with our 
allies. This secret agreement—which 
was made at the behest of the British— 
permitted our allies to ship to the Soviet 
Union approximately 200 highly stra- 
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tegic items that had previously been un- 
der strict embargo. 

Here are some of the items—machine 
tools and metals—that were taken off 
the embargo in 1954: 

Horizontal boring machines: These 
machines, which cost up to half a mil- 
lion dollars apiece, are used to make 
tanks, aircraft and atomic reactors for 
Nautilus-class submarines. 

Precision boring mills, which are used 
in making radar control mechanisms, 
engines for jet airplanes, and guided 
missile components. 

Vertical boring mills: These machines 
are used for making jet engines, guided 
missiles, turbines, and aircraft arma- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I may say that this is 
all a matter of sworn testimony. 

Hydraulic and mechanical presses, 
which are used for making aircraft parts 
and ammunition shell casings. 

Dynamic balancing machines: These 
machines are used for guided missile 
engines, gyros and radar control mecha- 
nisms. 

Surface grinding machines, which are 
used in making jet engines, guided mis- 
siles and radar. 

Copper wire, which is indispensable in 
making engines for jet bombers. 

While we are on the subject of copper, 
let me illustrate how American tax dol- 
lars end up paying for weapons that are 
designed to destroy us. The committee 
learned that the American Government 
is financing British copper mining oper- 
ations in Rhodesia. Thus, with the ben- 
efit of direct American aid, the British 
take the copper out of the ground in 
Rhodesia, send it to Britain where it is 
processed into highly strategic copper 
wire, and then sell it at a British profit 
to the Communists. Over the past 2 
years, Great Britain, along with other 
countries receiving American aid, 
shipped over 250 million pounds of cop- 
per wire to the Soviet Union. Is it any 
wonder that the Russians are turning 
out vast numbers of jet bombers when 
our allies give them the materials that 
are indispensable for building those 
bombers? 

But this is not all. Our allies are also 
sending the Communists aluminum, 
magnesium, and nickel alloys. These are 
some of the most strategic materials im- 
aginable. And the list goes on and on. 
There are, as I said before, approxi- 
mately 200 strategic items that have been 
decontrolled. Let me give just one more 
example, perhaps the most shocking of 
all. Our so-called allies—countries 
that live off the American taxpayer— 
are shipping to the Communists power 
generators up to 69,000 kilowatts. These 
generators make fissionable material for 
atom and hydrogen bombs. 

When we permit our allies to ship 
strategic materials to the Soviet Union, 
we give far greater benefits to the Com- 
munists than if we sold them actual 
weapons of war. If we sent them am- 
munition, the ammunition could be shot 
back at us only once. But when we send 
them machine tools and strategic metals 
we give the Communists the means to 


make destructive weapons over and over 
again. 
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It was brought out at our hearings that 
the Communists need only to buy one of 
these machine tools—say, the half a mil- 
lion dollar horizontal boring mill—and, 
by imitating that model, can make 
dozens more for factories all over the 
Soviet Union. If the free world pos- 
sesses one decisively superior weapon, it 
is our peerless industrial know-how. 
That weapon we are now handing to the 
Communists on a silver platter. 

I contend that it is hopeless idiocy for 
the United States, on the one hand, to 
subsidize a foreign-aid program designed 
to fight world communism, and on the 
other, to permit countries receiving that 
aid to help build the Communist war 
machine. 

How did this incredible situation come 
about? 

The Battle Act of 1951 provided that 
no nation that shipped strategic mate- 
rials to the Soviet bloc should receive 
American aid. However, the Battle Act 
was circumvented in 1954 by the then 
Battle Act Administrator, Mr. Harold E. 
Stassen. Mr. Stassen bypassed the pro- 
visions of the act by deciding arbitrarily 
that certain highly strategic materials, 
such as those I have mentioned, were not 
in fact “strategic” for the purposes of 
allied trade with the Communists. 

There is, however, a curious aspect of 
the 1954 decontrol decision: it applied 
only to allied exporters. American ex- 
porters were denied the opportunity to 
share in the handsome profits from the 
Communist trade. The materials I have 
mentioned are still embargoed as regards 
American trade with the Soviet bloc. 
Such materials are considered “non- 
strategic” for purposes of allied trade. 
But for purposes of American export, 
they are considered highly strategic. 

My amendment seeks to eliminate this 
senseless distinction. It aims to prevent 
our so-called allies from shipping to the 
Soviet bloc materials that we consider 
so strategic as to make American ship- 
ment of them to the Communists a 
threat to our national security. The 
amendment provides that no nation that 
ships strategic materials to the Com- 
munists shall receive any of the funds 
authorized by this act for a period of 12 
months following the date that Ameri- 
can officials responsible for administer- 
ing our aid program receive knowledge 
of such a shipment. 

This is surely a place where Congress 
must step in and correct the unwise 
policies of the executive branch. The 
loophole in the Battle Act, which has 
been so cynically exploited by certain 
appeasement-minded officials in the 
bureaucracy, must be closed by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time taken by the quorum call will be 
charged to the time of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that I am asking for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment, 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
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for the quorum call not be charged to 
my time on the amendment. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin request the 
yeas and nays again? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin ask unani- 
mous consent that the yeas and nays 
be ordered on his amendment? 

Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the yeas and 
nays be ordered on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the yeas and nays are ordered on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Does the opposition desire to use any 
time? 

Mr. McCARTHY. If the opposition 
does not desire to use time, I will yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California withhold 
his suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Is there not some 
Senator on the side of the aisle where 
the Senator from California sits, who 
would like to use some time at present? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. There may be 
when we have secured a larger attend- 
ance of Senators. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the time taken by quorum 
call being charged to neither side? The 
Chair hears none, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
amendment which is now before the Sen- 
ate is the one offered today by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartHy]. He had previously 
offered an amendment, which was print- 
ed. This amendment, however, slightly 
changes the concept, though materially 
it covers the same subject. 

For the benefit of Senators who were 
not present when the amendment was 
read, I think it should be read at this 
time. The amendment is as follows: 

On page 38, between lines 18 and 19, in- 
sert the following: 

“(e) Add the following new section: 

“Sec. 515. Suspension of aid to countries 
shipping strategic materials to the Soviet 
bloc: Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, in any case in which any foreign 
country exports or knowingly permits the 
exportation, to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics or any of its satellite countries 
(including Communist China, Communist 
North Korea and Communist North Indo- 
china), of articles or commodities, shipment 
of which to the Soviet bloc is embargoed, or 
would be refused export licenses, by the 
United States in the interest of national se- 
curity, no assistance under this act or under 
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any other act providing financial assistance 
to foreign countries shall be furnished to 
such country during the 12-month period 
following the date of such exportation, or 
the date on which knowledge thereof is re- 
ceived by the officer or agency administering 
such assistance, whichever date is later“ 


Mr. President, I fully recognize that 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has long been concerned with the 
menace of international communism, 
and is seeking to meet a problem which 
does exist in the world today. I would 
be less than frank if I did not say to the 
Senate that I have not been satisfied with 
the attitude of some of our allies and as- 
sociates who have joined with us in the 
collective-security system for the preser- 
vation of a free world of freemen, and 
some of those with whom we have dealt 
with and helped abundantly to rehabili- 
tate themselves from war damage, inso- 
far as they have permitted shipment of 
materials to the Soviet bloc and the sat- 
ellite states associated with the Soviet 
Union. 

But, Mr. President, I question very 
much, as a matter of good legislation, 
whether the amendment, with all its 
complexities, and without an adequate 
chance to have it examined by the proper 
committee of the Senate, is the way of 
meeting the problem. I frankly do not 
know what all the ultimate repercus- 
sions of the amendment might be. I 
recognize that the Battle Act has some 
loopholes in it. I think it is entirely 
possible that the Congress, in its judg- 
ment, may want to strengthen the pro- 
visions of the Battle Act. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say to the 
very able Senator from California—and 
that term is not used lightly when I use 
it in reference to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia—that my amendment is very 
simple. It merely provides that if the 
United States embargoes certain mate- 
rials and refuses export licenses for ma- 
terials which it considers to be of a stra- 
tegic character, the same rule shall be 
applied to our allies whom we are sub- 
sidizing. In other words, if an Ameri- 
can merchant cannot ship machine tools 
to Russia, my amendment provides that 
a British merchant cannot ship machine 
tools to Russia while Britain is getting 
our aid. If they are not receiving our 
aid, they can do it. They can choose 
between the two. They can say, “We 
will ship war materials to Russia, with- 
out receiving American aid,” or they can 
say, “We will not ship strategic war ma- 
terials, and get American aid.” 

All I say is that we should apply the 
same rule to our allies as we apply to 
the United States. I think that is rea- 
sonable. It is pretty hard to get around 
the reasonableness of it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think I under- 
stand the purpose of the distinguished 
Senator, but I believe we face a problem 
when it comes to dealing with sovereign 
nations with which we are associated. 
We have laid down certain criteria in 
the Battle Act. Personally, I think per- 
haps we have been too lenient in some 
cases, under some of the provisions of 
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the act, with respect to what might be 
shipped to certain countries. At any 
rate, it is done under a statute which was 
enacted by the Congress. Perhaps we 
may have given too much discretion to 
the President. That is entirely possible. 

Perhaps we might be justified, as a 
matter of policy, in narrowing that field 
of discretion. But I submit we are be- 
ginning to trespass on what is dangerous 
ground when we say somewhat arbi- 
trarily, perhaps, to a sovereign nation 
with whom we are affiliated in the free 
world that she must follow exactly the 
same list, not as arrived at by negotia- 
tion, but as adopted by the American 
Congress, regardless of whether it was 
in accord with the legislative intent of 
the British Parliament or French Parlia- 
ment or of other nations associated with 
us—we would tell them that with regard 
to this question they would have to take 
our “ticket.” 

As I said at the beginning, I would be 
less than frank if I did not say that in 
times past, under the last administra- 
tion, and under this administration, we 
perhaps have not bargained hard 
enough with our allies to get them to 
tighten up their lists. Perhaps we 
should get them to do that. I hope the 
present administration, indeed any ad- 
ministration, will follow through to see 
that strategic materials of the type the 
Senator has mentioned do not go to the 
Soviet bloc. At the same time, I believe 
there has been a case made that articles 
which may appear on the Battle Act list 
may not be considered by other countries 
to be strategic, or at least for them 
they received in return materials which 
were equally as strategic or more stra- 
tegic. In that event there may be room 
for President Eisenhower or any other 
President of the United States to have 
discretion in the matter. That is the 
only point I make to the Senator today. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me say that I 
have not been blaming the President in 
this matter. For example, when Mr. 
Stassen—who had the power to do so— 
revised the Battle Act list, he submitted 
a report to the Congress, and I assume 
he submitted the same report to the 
President. The McClellan committee, 
which I think has been doing an out- 
standing job on this matter, developed 
the fact that the report was completely 
false. That being true, the President 
could not be held responsible for it. 

For example, the report—and all this 
is a matter of record—stated, first, that 
we were still maintaining an embargo 
on the shipment of copper. However, we 
found that 250 million pounds of copper 
wire used largely for the production of 
jet planes, were shipped from American 
mines to Communist Russia, and the 
transaction was financed by American 
money. The same is true in the case 
of railroad tracks, trucks, and other 
equipment. The committee developed 
those facts. Many other materials were 
shipped to Communist Russia; and those 
materials included aluminum and ma- 
chine tools—including horizontal and 
vertical presses—which are used to pro- 
duce such things as airplane wings. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say that, of 
course, the Senator from Wisconsin sat 
in on some of the hearings. All I know 
is that if a member of my staff gave me 


a false official report, he would not be. 


a member of my staff 10 minutes there- 
after. If an administration official gave 
me a false report, if I had my way he 
would no longer retain his job in con- 
ducting the affairs of the Government. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes of the time available to 
me to the Senator from California so 
that I may ask him another question, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Very well. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to 
point out to the able Senator from Cali- 
fornia that before the Appropriations 
Committee we were talking to the man 
who administers our foreign aid. He is 
the successor to Harold Stassen., He 
seems to be a very nice fellow; and he 
makes the decisions, in large part. I 
asked him about the shipment to Com- 
munist countries of horizontal and ver- 
tical drill presses, which perhaps weigh 
up to 100 tons, and cost up to half a 
million dollars. I asked him whether he 
thought it was a great mistake to send 
those presses to countries which are 
Communist. Does the Senator from 
California know what the witness an- 
swered? He held his hands about 12 
inches apart, and then asked, “What can 
little presses like that do to help any 
Communist country?” 

The reports which have been submit- 
ted are completely inadequate. I should 
like to ask whether the Senator from 
California agrees with me that it is a 
serious mistake for us, who control the 
pursestrings, indirectly to build up the 
Communist machine—which is what we 
do when we appropriate funds to be given 
to countries which are sending to Com- 
munist Russia all the machine tools and 
other equipment that is necessary for 
the building up of a war machine. I wish 
the Senator from California would give 
some thought to that point. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have given the 
matter a considerable amount of 
thought. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Of course I realize 
that; I meant to say that I wish the 
Senator from California would give addi- 
tional thought to it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I can say to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that I am not 
in favor of building up by one iota the 
war potential of the Communist world. 
I do not have confidence that the smiles 
ef Khrushchev and Bulganin indicate 
any long-term change in their strategy. 
I think their strategy for the destruction 
of human freedom is the same as was the 
Communist strategy under Stalin and 
Lenin. I think Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin are temporarily zigging, instead of 
zageing; I think a game of musical chairs 
for power may be going on in the Krem- 
lin. But, inasmuch as Beria dropped out, 
after someone pulled the chair from un- 
der him, it may likewise be that someone 
wiil pull the chair from under Khrush- 
chev and then he will find that he has no 
place to put himself. Nevertheless, in 
Communist Russia the dictatorship con- 
tinues and the policy continues; and I 
sce no indication—regardless of the be- 
liefs which may be held elsewhere—that 
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the Communist tiger has now become a 

milkfed pussy cat. 

THE WHERRY-MALONE JOINT RESOLUTION— 
PREVENT FINANCING EUROPE'S TRADE WITH 
COMMUNIST COUNTRIES VERSUS THE BATTLE 
ACT 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 

Senator from California yield to me? 
Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Califor- 
nia that around 1949 or 1950 or 1951, 
when the Senate was debating billions 
of dollars of foreign aid for European 
and other countries, the Wherry-Ma- 
lone joint resolution was passed pro- 
hibiting such aid to any country trading 
with Communist countries. Does the 
Senator from California remember that 
resolution? 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I do. 

Mr. MALONE. Immediately after 
that measure—the Wherry-Malone joint 
resolution—was passed, the administra- 
tion rushed in with the so-called Battle 
Act which the State Department main- 
tained, through a flood of propaganda, 
was designed to stop aid to such nations 
trading with foreign countries. 

Mr. President, what the Battle Act 
actually did was to repeal the Wherry- 
Malone joint resolution to again permit 
our own taxpayers’ money to be paid to 
foreign countries that were trading and 
aiding Communist countries, 

Whereas the Wherry-Malone joint 
resolution prohibited such payments 
giving such countries a choice between 
receiving aid from us and trading with 
Communist nations, the Battle Act en- 
couraged foreign aid payments to coun- 
tries trading with Communist nations 
purporting to leave the decision to the 
President. The American people were 
told through a great flood of propaganda 
that the Battle Act would stop such pay- 
ments to countries trading with Commu- 
nist nations—whereas, as a matter of 
fact, the Battle Act immediately re- 
pealed the Wherry-Malone resolution 
and encouraged such payments and 
trade. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That was under 
the Truman administration. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; but I am discuss- 
ing the matter now, because it is still 
the principle that counts and it is 
worse for us to allow payments of tax- 
payers’ money to countries trading with 
the Communists because we should 
know better. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I merely wished 
to establish the sequence of events. 

Mr. MALONE. I realize that. 


NATION HAD TO CHOOSE 


Inasmuch as the Senator from Cali- 
fornia remembers the incident, let me 
point out that under the Wherry-Malone 
resolution, a nation had to choose be- 
tween receiving aid from the United 
States and trading with Communist na- 
tions. But immediately the Wherry- 
Malone joint resolution passed, the Bat- 
tle Act—which was publicized as one 
which would stop trading with Com- 
munist nations without mentioning that 
it was already stopped—and actually 
encouraged such trading to continue; 
and, as everyone knows, it has continued 
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from that date to the present time—and 
is now on the increase. 

Last year, I spent 244 months behind 
the Iron Curtain; and there it was pos- 
sible to see the American-made ma- 
chinery, including lathes, drill presses, 
machine tools and industrial equipment. 
Therefore, we see that the Battle Act, as- 
it has been administered, does not pre- 
vent our taxpayers’ money from going 
to countries trading with Communist na- 
tions. 

Mr. President, let me say that I shall 
vote for the pending amendment because 
it will again retard the payment of 
money. of the taxpayers of the United 
States to European or Asiatic nations 
which engage in trade with Communist 
nations. 

WORLDWIDE SOCIALIST SCHEME 


I want to remind the senior Senator 
from California that I have always op- 
posed the division of the American tax- 
payers cash and markets with the na- 
tions of the world—both constitute a 
grandiose world Socialist scheme of di- 
vision of our wealth with the foreign 
countries of the world. 

The 1934 Trade Agreements Act was 
the beginning of a scheme to substitute 
foreign cheap labor goods for American- 
made products thus depriving American 
investors and workingmen of the Amer- 
ican market. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, let 
me say that certainly the Senator from 
Nevada has been consistent in his posi- 
tion regarding that matter; and I respect 
him for his position and his opinions, 
which he has held for some time. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate that statement by the senior 
Senator from California. 

Let me say that in my opinion it is 
utterly idiotic to use the American tax- 
payers’ money to build up competition 
by foreign-produced goods with goods 
being produced in the United States— 
which, of course, is what was done under 
the first Marshall plan in 1948. Under 
such a procedure, our American mar- 
kets are dominated by foreign cheap- 
labor goods—and our wealth is divided 
through cash outlays. 
` I shall not go into detail regarding 
that matter at this time. But I arose 
to remind this body that through the 
Wherry-Malone amendment we did 
make it impossible for American finan- 
cial aid to be paid to countries which 
were engaging in trade with Communist 
countries; and as a result of the Wherry- 
Malone resolution, foreign countries had 
to choose between receiving aid from 
the United States or trading with such 
areas. 

But then the Battle Act was proposed 
and passed as already described, on the 
basis of the misrepresentation to the 
American people that it would prevent 
such trade. 

However, instead of preventing such 
trade it is now amply demonstrated what 
we knew would happen, that such trade 
has been continually on the increase. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Nevada for his remarks. 

At any rate, Mr. President, I think the 
amendment will have more farreaching 
consequences than any Member of the 
Senate can predict at the present time. 
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I think it may interrupt a good deal of 
trade which it would be wise to interrupt, 
although I fully agree with the Senator 
from Wisconsin that shipments of verti- 
cal and horizontal drill presses and bor- 
ing machines and copper wire were in- 
excusable; and if the executive branch 
of the Government has not made pro- 
tests against shipments of that sort, I 
think it obvious that the strongest pos- 
sible protests regarding such shipments 
of strategic materials should have been 
made, and should have been followed up, 
by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Despite that 
fact, I think the Senator’s amendment 
is too far-reaching, and for that reason, 
at least, I cannot support it. 

Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH!. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am troubled by certain fea- 
tures of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, although I find 
myself in sympathy with what he is 
driving at. We would all be most re- 
luctant to do anything to aid Red China. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin provides that in any case in 
which any foreign country exports to 
the Soviet Union or any of its satellites, 
including Communist China, North Ko- 
rea, and Communist North Indochina, 
articles the shipment of which to the 
Soviet Union is embargoed by the United 
States, no assistance may be furnished 
to such country under this act. My 
feelings toward Communist China are 
well known. Our regulations definitely 
embargo anything going to Communist 
China. We forbid the shipment of any 
item to Communist China. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin would have the effect of for- 
bidding any country from receiving our 
aid if it shipped anything—even baby 
powder—to Communist China. That 
means that we might as well give up our 
entire aid program. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the Sena- 
tor has misread the amendment. It 
provides for discontinuance of aid if a 
country ships any material which is em- 
bargoed by the United States. In other 
words, I would apply the same rule to 
our allies that we apply to our own mer- 
chants. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We em- 
bargo everything to Communist China. 
We do not ship anything to Communist 
China. 

Mr. McCARTHY. We do not ship to 
Communist China. However, we do 
Ship some materials to the satellite 
nations. 

Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
true. Anything that is shipped to Com- 
munist China by any of the countries 
receiving our assistance would be cov- 
ered. They could not ship anything to 
Communist China. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have an amend- 
ment in regard to Communist China, 
which provides that so long as they hold 
American prisoners—— 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
a different subject. 

Mr. McCARTHY. No aid can be 
given by us to anyone who ships any- 
thing to Communist China. According 
to the testimony before the investigating 
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committee, the Chinese Reds still have 
450 of our uniformed men as prisoners. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am 
aware of that, and we are terribly 
troubled by that situation. But we are 
discussing the particular amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, which pro- 
vides that if any country ships anything 
to Communist China, aid will be cut off. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey 
has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will yield 3 ad- 
ditional minutes to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
took some of the time of the Senator 
from New Jersey. Ishall be glad to yield 
him time. 

- Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Let me 
say a word about the Battle Act to try to 
clarify our thinking. 

The Battle Act is designed to allow 
trade with the Soviet Union in those 
cases where trade helps our allies more 
than it helps the Soviet Union. If one 
of our allies ships a small amount of 
goods to the Soviet Union—not a ship- 
ment of arms but a shipment of some- 
thing which is regarded as strategic 
under the Battle Act—and if that coun- 
try gets back something from the Soviet 
bloc of higher strategic value such as 
manganese or other valuable minerals 
it is the policy of the Battle Act that the 
President should be permitted to weigh 
the relative advantages to the free world 
of such trade and to cut off aid if the 
net advantage is to the Soviet bloc. 

East-West trade controls depend on 
cooperation of our allies. Without such 
cooperation there can be no effective 
controls. If the President has no dis- 
cretion to negotiate with our allies on 
such controls there will be no controls. 
This amendment would undoubtedly re- 
sult in a great deal less effective East- 
West trade control than we have under 
the present Battle Act. 

This amendment would result in less 
effective East-West trade control than 
we have under the present Battle Act. 
As I said before, if we forbid anything 
going to Communist China, it means that 
under the Senator’s amendment every 
one of our allies with which we are now 
dealing will be cut off, and we might as 
well not have any Mutual Security Act 
at all. So I feel that I must oppose the 
amendment, although I am entirely in 
sympathy with what the Senator from 
Wisconsin is driving at. We must pro- 
tect ourselves from the building up of 
Communist China while she is in her 
present frame of mind, and we must 
prevent strategic war materials from 
getting into certain areas. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

I should like to say one thing in con- 
nection with the statement by the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 
The last time he and I differed on the 
floor of the Senate I read in the news- 
papers the next day that he and I had 
a fight. I wish to make it clear that 
there is no Senator whom I admire more 
than I do the Senator from California. 
While I differ with him vigorously, I 
think he is one of our most outstanding 
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Senators, and I hope no one will refer to 
this difference as a fight. 

Let me say to the able Senator from 
New Jersey that my amendment would 
prevent any of our allies from shipping 
to Communist China any material which 
we think our merchants are not entitled 
to ship to China. It would merely lay 
down the same rule for the people who 
are subsidized and supported by us as 
we lay down for our merchants in the 
United States. If it is sound for us to 
follow that rule, I maintain that it is 
sound for us not to support a nation 
which ships what we call strategic mate- 
rials to Communist countries. 

While the able Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN] was conducting an in- 
vestigation into the shipment of mate- 
rials to China, the Secretary of Defense 
wrote a letter stating that any material 
shipped to Communist China, regardless 
of what it was, increased her war poten- 
tial. I do not think we should be indi- 
rectly helping Red China, while she is 
holding 450 of our uniformed men. That 
is a subject on which I feel very strongly. 

There was a time when every uni- 
formed man who was sent overseas from 
the United States carried all the prestige 
and power of this country on his shoul- 
ders. Now we not only abandon them, 
but we indirectly support the economy 
and the military might of the country 
which is holding them prisoner. 

When the Senator from New Jersey 
says that this amendment would prevent 
the shipment of anything to Red China, 
he is correct. As to the other satellite 
countries, I would apply only the rules 
which apply to ourselves. For example, 
we are shipping a great amount of goods 
to Yugoslavia. I would not prevent our 
allies from shipping the same type of 
material there; but when we say that 
something is a strategic war material, 
we should not indirectly furnish it to 
our potential enemies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will yield 1 more 
minute to myself. I am completely in 
sympathy with, and wholeheartedly ap- 
prove some of the things which would 
be accomplished by the mutual aid bill— 
for example, military aid to Formosa. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That 
might be cut off, under the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I favor aid to Pak- 
istan and South Vietnam. If we con- 
tinue to give aid to Yugoslavia, when 
Yugoslavia says it favors Leninism— 
which, as the Senator knows, would 
mean the destruction of the United 
States and Great Britain by violent rev- 
olution—and if we continue to give aid 
to allies who are shipping war materials 
to the Communist bloc, I cannot con- 
ceivably, in good conscience, vote for the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
took some of the Senator’s time. If he 
would like additional time, I will yield 
to him. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Will the 
Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator spoke of strategic materials. The 
United States embargoes the shipment 
of everything to Red China. The Sena- 
tor’s amendment provides that if any 
other country sends anything in there 
which we have embargoed, there will be 
no aid. That means that we might be 
forced to cut off aid to Korea, Formosa, 
and Vietnam. We would have to cut 
off aid all over the world. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Has the 
Senator examined the situation? 

Mr. McCARTHY. We are talking 
about aid to Communist countries, not 
aid to South Korea, Vietnam, and For- 
mosa. The amendment provides that 
when subsidized countries ship to Com- 
munist countries goods which we have 
embargoed, so far as America is con- 
cerned, they will not receive American 
dollars. The amendment has nothing 
to do with shipments to South Korea, 
Vietnam, Pakistan, or Formosa. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It would 
affect any country where anything may 
be getting through to Communist China, 
as I understand. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me a few minutes? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly. How 
much time does the Senator wish? How 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has 9 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I will need only a 
few minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall probably 
not need all of it. While I have not had 
an opportunity to study thoroughly the 
amendment, but only to glance at it, 
from a technical aspect, and therefore 
Iam not quite sure just what the amend- 
ment would do, I know that the adop- 
tion of the amendment would clearly 
indicate the sentiment of the Senate, 
that we are opposed to the inconsistent 
position we are in today of providing 
troops and military aid to countries 
which are our allies, but who in turn are 
aiding the enemy by selling and shipping 
to the enemy strategic materials which 
are essential to the enemy’s war effort 
and the enemy’s objective of world con- 
quest. It is an inconsistent position in 
which we find ourselves. If the amend- 
ment is adopted, the conferees can do 
the technical work which may be nec- 
essary to be done. However, a vote for 
it now and the adoption of the amend- 
ment will serve notice that the elected 
representatives of the people of this 
country are tired of this duplicity, and 
want to put an end to it. 

I cannot conceive that we owe any 
obligation of aid, either economic or 
military, to any country which engages 
in the sale of war material or the essen- 
tials which are required in the building 
of a war machine against the very na- 
tions we are endeavoring to fortify to 
resist the enemy. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President; 
may I ask some questions for informa- 
tion about this proposal? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Perhaps early in 
the debate the question I am about to 
ask was answered. If so, I still hope the 
Senator will enlighten me. Is there a 
list in existence or any record or infor- 
mation as to the countries which are 
receiving aid under the mutual security 
program from the United States that 
are shipping to Communist China mate- 
rials which are classified as strategic 
materials? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would not say 
that there is in existence any detailed 
list, except that the Commerce Depart- 
ment and the State Department appar- 
ently have information which we have 
difficulty getting from them. The Mc- 
Clellan subcommittee has had difficulty 
in trying to get that information: How- 
ever, it was freely admitted that they 
knew what was being shipped. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is certainly 
a movement underway and pressure is 
being applied to relax controls on Red 
China, so that Red China may receive 
from our allies the same strategic mate- 
rials which are now being sold to the 
Communist bloc countries of Europe. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is 
certainly correct about that. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is there any place 
where there has been made available 
reliable information as to which coun- 
tries are engaging in the trade of stra- 
tegic materials with Red China? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Oh, yes; our com- 
mittee developed that rather thoroughly. 
It is all in the evidence. I cannot call 
on my memory for a particular list. 
Great Britain has been shipping such 
material. France has been shipping 
such material. I believe the United 
Kingdom is the greatest offender in that 
regard. Many other NATO countries 
have done so. I would not wish to rely 
on my memory for that information. 

— NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin if the evidence 
of technical experts before the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations 
did not disclose that a number of nations 
to which we are furnishing aid, so as 
to make them militarily strong for the 
purpose of offering a common defense 
with us against the Soviet bloc, are send- 
ing to the Soviet bloc machine tools 
which are used for the manufacture of 
munitions and airplanes and all kinds 
of weapons? Furthermore, did not 
those witnesses in some instances testify 
that it would be better, perhaps, for us 
to ship the munitions to the Soviet bloc 
countries, instead of sending them the 
tools with which they can multiply be- 
yond measure their munitions. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. One of the witnesses from the 
Pentagon, I believe, testified that—and 
I can quote his testimony almost ver- 
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batim—if we sent ammunition, the am- 
munition could be used only once; but, 
if we shipped them machine tools, they 
could manufacture munitions ad in- 
finitum. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 1 minute? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have checked 
with the staff of the committee, and the 
latest information we have regarding 
that trade with Red China from the 
western countries is one million tons a 
month. That tonnage goes into Red 
China’s ports. More than 500,000 tons 
of that material comes from Great 
Britain. About 75 percent of the vessels 
going into Red China ports fly western 
flags, so to speak. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall yield in a 
moment. Before I yield I should like to 
say that I believe the Senate owes an 
enormous debt of gratitude to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] and to 
the staff of the subcommittee, particu- 
larly Mr. Kennedy, for the extremely 
efficient and detailed work the staff has 
done in digging out this information. 

I now yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator if 
our officials of Government, notably 
those from the Commerce Department, 
did not testify before the subcommittee 
that our allies who are getting aid from 
us are sending to the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries materials and machine tools which 
our own Commerce Department embar- 
goes and forbids American manufactur- 
ers to ship to Red China, on the ground 
that it is necessary to restrict such ship- 
ments in the interests of national se- 
curity? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. We have embargoed 
such shipments because it would endan- 
ger our national security if those mate- 
rials were shipped to Red China. On the 
other hand those materials may be 
shipped to Communist bloc countries by 
our allies. I believe it was in August 
1954, when Mr. Stassen went to the 
COCOM meeting and there agreed that 
these strategic materials could be 
shipped to all countries receiving our aid. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am trying to re- 
call an item which appeared in the press, 
to the effect that Under Secretary of 
State Herbert Hoover made the state- 
ment that there was a certain amount of 
trade going on between Formosa and 
Communist China. Can the Senator give 
us information on that point? I do not 
recall the details. 

Mr. McCARTHY. As I recall—and 
this is a matter of record, although I 
do not remember it was said in executive 
session or in an open hearing—Mr. 
Hoover made such a statement one day, 
but he returned the next day, and when 
he was questioned about it, he retracted 
the statement. He retracted it. He said 
he had been mistaken. He was very 
frank about it. 
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Mr. PASTORE, Will a Senator yield 
some time to me so that I may ask a 
question of the distinguished minority 
leader on this point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield such 
time to the Senator as he may require 
for that purpose. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is bothering 
me at this point is the very serious im- 
plications with which we are con- 
fronted. I should like to address a ques- 
tion to the minority leader, because he 
is the representative of the administra- 
tion in the Senate. In view of these 
implications, can the minority leader 
tell us—and I am not trying to be face- 
tious or impertinent—whether’ the 
President of the United States is for or 
against this amendment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I can say to the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island that the administration is op- 
posed to the amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. McCARTHY. I did not hear the 
Senator's reply. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I said the admin- 
istration is opposed to the amendment. 
Mr. McCARTHY. I may say to the 
Senator from California that the ad- 
ministration unfortunately has com- 
pletely ignored the disturbing informa- 
tion brought out by the McClellan Com- 
mittee and has paid no attention to it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator that I do not believe that state- 
ment is entirely accurate. I am not a 
member of the McClellan committee, 
but I have followed its proceedings very 
carefully in the newspapers and I have 
the highest regard for the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] and for the other members of 
the committee. I was greatly disturbed 
by some of the information brought to 
my attention relative to the shipment 
of copper and machine tools. I called 
on the highest levels of the Govern- 
ment, and it is still a matter which is 
having my personal attention. I am 
entirely dissatisfied with the things that 
some of our allies did, and I shall urge 
to the utmost of my ability, at least, 
that the strongest representations be 
made to prevent a repetition. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I know the Senator 
from California is concerned about this 
problem, and I know he has been follow- 
ing it, but unfortunately nothing has ever 
been done about it. We have talked to 
officials of the executive department and 
have found that they know nothing about 
the testimony before the committee. 
The shipment of a horizontal drill press 
seems not to be important, but someone 
has to decide whether these things are 
strategic materials. They simply have 
not been following the testimony. They 
have been doing nothing. We talk to 
them, and they say, “We are concerned 
about it.” 

But here is an opportunity for the Con- 
gress to say that it shall end, that we 
will not finance the Communist war ma- 
chine. There is no way on God’s earth 
we can prove anything other than that 
we are building the Communist war ma- 
chine. I think we should step in and call 
a halt, once and for all. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator's 
amendment will not solve the problem. 
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The Senator himself has pointed out— 
and I have to take his word for it, and I 
do—that apparently one of the chief of- 
fenders has been Great Britain. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, There have been 
times when the United States has made 
very considerable advances to Great 
Britain, for instance, the British-Ameri- 
can loan. I remember when I first 
came to the Senate, in 1945 or 1946, that 
was an issue. But at the present time 
Great Britain is not receiving economic 
aid or military aid. It is true that we 
have certain bases in Great Britain, but 
they do not constitute a part of our 
mutual defense program which is con- 
tained in this bill. We cannot solve 
the problem, so far as Great Britain is 
concerned, with this amendment. Per- 
haps if this step had been taken in 1945 
the situation would be different, The 
statement was made on the floor by 
either the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas or the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina that about 40 per- 
cent of the tonnage to Communist 
China was shipped in British bottoms, 
The problem will not be solved by this 
amendment. 

I do not know whether the facts show 
what, if anything, Canada is shipping 
to Communist countries. Canada is not 
receiving aid from us. We have close 
relations with Canada and we have 
some bases in Canada. The adoption 
of this amendment would cut off all 
discretion on the part of the President 
of the United States. If the decision 
were mine, there would be no doubt in 
my mind about it, but the decision is not 
mine to make. There may be shipments 
of certain things which might be termed 
strategic materials in return for which 
the President, in his discretion, might 
feel we were getting back strategic ma- 
terials of greater importance to the free 
world. 

Mr, McCARTHY. I am relying on 
memory, now, but I am positive it is 
correct that we have received no evi- 
dence of any strategic materials flowing 
the other way, 

I wonder if the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will not agree with the able Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
that this amendment should go to con- 
ference. If it is not technically ade- 
quate, and it needs to be modified, that 
can be done in conference. I assume 
the able Senator from Georgia and the 
able minority leader will be among the 
conferees on the part of the Senate and 
they will have all the power they need 
to modify the amendment and change 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has 6 minutes 
remaining. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr, President, 
will the distinguished minority leader 
yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Why would it not 
be possible and advisable for the United 
States to ship behind the Iron Curtain 
the same things we approve our allies 
shipping behind said curtain? Evidence 
before the Government Operations Com- 
mittee was conclusive that modern ma- 
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chine tools were being shipped from 
European countries to the Communists, 
and that the Russians were paying for 
them in such commodities as butter and 
wheat. 

If we allow our allies to ship these 
goods, and at the same time we prohibit 
our own manufacturers from shipping to 
the countries in question, what we are 
really doing is providing foreign aid in 
blanket fashion, without the matter ever 
coming to the Congress. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator has 
raised a very interesting point, a legal 
point and an economic point. I do not 
know that two wrongs can make a right, 
and that if our allies are getting away 
with it we can be getting away with it 
too. If our allies are being strengthened, 
we are doubly strengthening them. 

In 1941 I was a newspaperman on the 
west coast, and I remember writing 
several editorials protesting shipments 
of scrap iron and oil to Japan practically 
up to the eve of Pearl Harbor. I thought 
that was a bad thing. I do not know 
whether we should compound the situa- 
tion, so to speak, open our doors and 
send to Communist countries machine 
tools, vertical boring machines, and so 
forth. I admit that from an economic 
point of view, it does not make very much 
sense to foreclose the United States from 
that market while other nations are tak- 
ing full advantage of the situation. It 
seems to me that is something which 
should be decided in the highest levels of 
the Government. In some very hard 
bargaining with out allies we should say, 
“Look. Either we are faced with a 
situation of danger to the free world, 
or there is no danger to the free world. 
If there is danger, we are prepared to 
continue certain obligations under our 
mutual defense system and our collective 
security system. If there is real danger 
to the free world you should cease this 
trade. We expect you to cease it, and 
we expect you to do so now.” 

If the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri ever has the responsibilities of 
a high office I hope he will make that 
perfectly clear. I hope that our admin- 
istration will make it perfectly clear. 
Whether there is a Republican or a 
Demccrat in the White House, I hope 
he will make it clear. But regard- 
less of whether the President in the 
White House is a Democrat or a Re- 
publican, we have to have some con- 
fidence in the man who occupies that 
position. I think he must have some dis- 
cretion, World conditions change al- 
most from day to day. I am concerned 
that the amendment which the Senator 
from Wisconsin has offered would tie the 
hands of the President completely in a 
situation which I think might be very 
detrimental, and it might not solve the 
problem with which we are all concerned. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. My difference with 
the learned and excellent presentation 
the distinguished minority leader has 
just made is that the facts as developed 
by the Government Operations Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of the able 
senior Senator from Arkansas, prove 
that, over a period of years, all this ad- 
ministration has done, and by careful 
planning on their part, has been to make 
it easier instead of harder for our allies to 
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ship more and more strategic materials 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

The more I listen to this foreign aid 
bill, the more I am convinced that what 
we are doing is giving a blank check to 
this administration. It would appear 
that under no circumstances do we want 
to criticize the activities of this admin- 
istration in the field of foreign aid. The 
worst justification, or rather the worst 
effort toward any justification of a pro- 
gram that I have seen, is the effort, on 
the part of those in this administration 
who are handling this money, to justify 
agreements made with our allies in Paris 
and in this country to the effect that it is 
right for other countries in the free 
world to ship hundreds of millions of 
dollars of material behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, but at the same time saying it was 
and is improper for American companies 
to follow the same policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute on the bill to the 
Senator from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thought he 
had consumed his time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wanted to ask the minority leader, upon 
looking over the amendment, if it is true 
that the Japanese are carrying on com- 
mercial’ intercourse with Communist 
China today, and have carried it on dur- 
ing the Korean war, and that, therefore, 
the amendment would affect trade which, 
I understand, has been in progress since 
General MacArthur's time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not have any 
firsthand information on that point. 
That may or may not be an accurate 
statement. I think some trade has been 
going on. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 
goods. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In nonstrategic 
goods. I doubt very much whether that 
trade has included any strategic mate- 
rials, though persons may differ as to 
what items belong in a list of strategic 
materials. 

During the Korean war, when the 
question of British trade came up, I sug- 
gested to the administration, and to the 
previous administration as well, that 
what we should do, when the British 
asked what should comprise a strategic 
list, was to say, “Let us take the British 
orders in council against imperial Ger- 
3 in 1914. We will be satisfied with 

a rai 

Everything down to a stick of chew- 
ing gum was on that list, because it was 
felt that anything which built up the 
morale of imperial Germany helped the 
German war effort. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wish to call to the 
attention of the Senator from California 
what I think was a slight mistake in his 
statement that Great Britain was getting 
no aid from us. It is true that the bill 
does not provide any new aid; but it is 
also true that there is a very sizable 
amount of money which has been carried 
over from previous years, much of it un- 


In nonstrategic 
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obligated, which is available to Great 
Britain. I simply wanted to correct the 
Senator’s statement to that extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Wisconsin has ex- 
pired. 

All time on the amendment having ex- 
pired, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCarrHy]. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Isuggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. MCCARTHY]. The yeas and 
nays having been ordered, the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], the 
Senator from Kentucky Mr. HUM- 
PHREYS], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. LarrD], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MAnoney], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. DANIEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Humpureys]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. HUMPHREYS] 
would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr, O’MAnoney] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate for the purpose of attending the In- 
diana Republican State convention. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son and Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Martin] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are absent 
on official business. 

I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is paired with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Kan- 
sas would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] 
is paired with the Senator from Kansas 
Mr. ScHOEPPEL]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Iowa would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Kansas would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 60, as follows: 


The 


YEAS— 23 
Barrett Bridges Curtis 
Bible Butler Dworshak 
Bricker Chavez Ellender 


June 29 
Ervin Langer Welker 
Frear Malone Williams 
Goldwater McCarthy Wofford 
Hruska McClellan Young 
Johnston, S. C. Symington 
NAYS—60 

Aiken Hayden Monroney 
Allott Hennings Morse 
Anderson Hickenlooper Mundt 
Beall Hill Murray 
Bender Holland Neuberger 
Bennett Humphrey, Pastore 

ush Minn. Payne 
Byrd Ives Potter 
Case, N. J. Jackson Purtell 
Case, S. Dak Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Clements Kefauver Saltonstall 
Cotton Kennedy Scott 
Dirksen Kerr Smathers 
Douglas Knowland Smith, Maine 
Duff Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Lehman Sparkman 
Flanders Long Stennis 
Fulbright Mansfield Thye 
George Martin, Pa. Watkins 
Gore McNamara 
Green Millikin 

NOT VOTING—13 

Capehart Jenner O'Mahoney 
Carlson Laird Russell 
Daniel Magnuson Schoeppel 
Humphreys, Martin, Iowa Wiley 

Ky. Neely 


So Mr. McCartuy’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MEMORIAL 
TRIBUTES TO THE LATE SENATOR 
BARKLEY AND THE LATE SENATOR 
KILGORE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself half a minute on the 
bill. 

For the information of the Senate and 
of all other interested persons, I wish 
to announce that on Monday, July 9, 
1956, the Senate will hold memorial 
services at which tributes will be paid 
to the late Senator Alben W. Barkley 
and the late Senator Harley M. Kilgore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 9952) to provide a lump- 
sum readjustment payment for mem- 
bers of the Reserve components who are 
involuntarily released from active duty. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9593) to 
simplify accounting, facilitate the pay- 
ment of obligations, and for other pur- 
poses; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Daw- 
son of Illinois, Mr. Jones of Alabama, 
Mr. Kilgore, Mr. Brown of Ohio, and Mr. 
Jonas of North Carolina were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

H. R. 9952. An act to provide a lump-sum 
readjustment payment for members of the 
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Reserve components who are involuntarily 
released from active duty; and 

H. R. 10986. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes, 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11356) to further 
amend the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make a brief an- 
nouncement. I understand that there 
are still several amendments at the desk. 
Some of them will be consolidated, and 
some of them are duplicates. In the 
event we are able to restrict our discus- 
sion of the amendments, and not use all 
the available time, we may be able to 
complete action on the bill this evening. 

A number of Senators are very anxious 
to have that done. Many Senators have 
speaking engagements which will require 
that they be out of town over the week- 
end. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope that 
Senators who are to speak on the re- 
maining amendments will make their re- 
marks as brief as possible; and that Sen- 
ators who have amendments which have 
been printed, but which they do not wish 
to call up, will so advise me, in order 
that we can make our plans accordingly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment iden- 
tified as “6-28-56—H,” and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment, on page 55, after 
line 16, it is proposed to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 14. It is the sense of Congress that 
in the preparation of the fiscal year 1958 
Z mutual-security program, the President 
should take more fully into account the de- 
sirability of affirmatively promoting the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, both as a means of effectively counter- 
acting the increased political and economic 
emphasis of Soviet foreign policy and as a 
means of promoting fundamental American 
foreign policy objectives of political and eco- 
nomic self-determination and independence. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, I should like to address 
the Senate on the highly important sub- 
ject of our national security in the per- 
spective of our pending business, the 
mutual-security program. 

The heavy emphasis and primary im- 
portance that we place on the defense 
and security of our Nation will never be 
subject to serious debate. But the spe- 
cific policies and methods which we use 
to pursue these goals are open to seri- 
ous question. I am convinced that it is 
entirely in the best interests of our Na- 
tion that those methods should be con- 
tinually reexamined with a view to their 
improvement. Undoubtedly one of the 
major questions in planning an effective 
foreign-aid program concerns the 
amount of funds which we should allo- 
cate to the economic phase of our total 
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mutual-security effort, especially in view 
of the current changes in Soviet policy. 

Mr. President, it has seemed painfully 
obvious to many of us for some time that 
a reexamination was in order of the mili- 
tary versus economic aspects of our for- 
eign-aid program. Russia's recent shift 
in tactics in adopting an extensive pro- 
gram of economic and technical assist- 
ance has accelerated my concern that we 
here in the United States can no longer 
afford to continue complacently with our 
previous foreign-aid program as a model 
for our present requirements. As the 
Senate knows, the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee held exhaustive hear- 
ings investigating all facets of this pro- 
gram with testimony from scores of ad- 
ministration witnesses. Yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, time after time when Senators have 
queried the officials in charge of formu- 
lating and implementing our foreign-aid 
policy as to the administration’s plans 
for counteracting this new Soviet chal- 
lenge, these officials have not been able to 
delineate any positive, new steps under- 
taken or even contemplated in the re- 
quests for fiscal 1957. ; 

A couple of examples will suffice. On 
May 14, 1956, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Radford testified 
before our committee. The question of 
areas of relative deficiency in our foreign 
policy became a subject of discussion. 
In answer to a question from me, the 
admiral responded: 

I notice that in the NATO meetings of mili- 
tary men there is no disagreement as to the 
problems that the military face. It is at the 
political level that there are some diffi- 
culties. 


I then asked: 


And it is therefore at that ievel that great 
attention needs to be concentrated? 


The admiral answered, “Yes.” 

Following an exchange of opinion on 
the entire world situation, I rephrased 
my question to the admiral. 

In other words, we are at a better stage 
militarily than we are politically; is that 
what you would say? 


The admiral responded: 

I would say that our problems in the 
other fields are greater and more difficult 
than they are in the military field. 


When we consider the “other fields,” 
Mr. President, the whole economic and 
technical assistance area is obviously of 
considerable importance. Yet when the 
ICA Administrator, Mr. Hollister, ap- 
peared before the Subcommittee on 
Technical Assistance Programs on Jan- 
uary 23, 1956, he indicated quite frankly 
that many “attractive” requests for as- 
sistance presented to the ICA had been 
rejected by him largely for budgetary 
reasons, An effort was made by the 
staff of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee to discover the essential facts about 
Mr. Hollister’s rejected programs and 
projects. I myself felt that these re- 
jected proposals should have been care- 
fully considered as a part of an overall 
study of the future of our economic as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries. 
I regret to say that the information 
made available by Mr. Hollister on his 
rejected requests, including information 
covering the whole field of guidelines 
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or technical assistance program recom- 
mendations, was most discouraging. 

Mr. President, it seems to me on the 
basis of the material made available to 
us from the-ICA that there are three 
significant conclusions to be drawn: 

First, contrary to the practice in pre- 
vious years, the fiscal year 1957 non- 
military aid program started with a fis- 
cal target set by the Bureau of the 
Budget and worked backward to formu- 
late an aid program. My impression is 
that in other years the assistance re- 
quirements were worked out first and 
then adjusted in accordance with fiscal 
considerations. 

Second, due to the restrictive guide- 
lines and instructions sent to the field, 
the field felt constrained to stick closely 
to the planning figures supplied from 
Washington. 

Third, the documents made available 
to us by the administration indicate that 
the responsible administration officials, 
regardless of what they occasionally say, 
actually do not appear to recognize that 
a very significant change in Soviet tac- 
tics has taken place. Such an aware- 
ness has definitely not been reflected in 
the guidelines sent out by the ICA Ad- 
ministrator to the field. There is no 
sense of urgency on the part of the ad- 
ministration in the economic and tech- 
nical assistance aspects of the foreign aid 
bill. I have found little appreciation or 
even discussion of the significance of the 
new Soviet challenge in this area. My 
impression is that men like Mr. Hollister 
are drifting along inwardly hoping that 
the need for the foreign aid program will 
wither away. This is the only conclu- 
sion that can be reached from an in- 
tensive examination of administration 
requests. The same conclusion is ob- 
vious from a mere superficial examina- 
tion of these requests, since they seem 
in most respects to be a warmed-over 
hash of previous programs. 

We worked long and hard over this 
complex, and often confused, bill in our 
Foreign Relations Committee sessions, 
and I think that after weighing all the 
various pros and cons, the committee 
took the action which we believed to be 
in the best interests of the Nation, even 
though there were many parts of the 
measure to which some of us could not 
give wholehearted support. 

Yet, Mr. President, I submit that it is 
not very comforting to spend $4.5 billion 
a year for a policy which shows no more 
imaginativeness, resiliency, or adapta- 
bility than the requests presented to us 
by the administration. We are voting 
partly on faith. Let no one mistake my 
words here: I am most certainly not op- 
posed to the necessary expenditures for 
an adequate foreign policy, but I can see 
no reason for being satisfied with a pro- 
gram which does nothing to meet the 
obviously new and different threat of 
Soviet economic penetration. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
for the security and long-run well-being 
of our Nation, the Russian approach to 
foreign aid will at long last wake up those 
in the administration responsible for for- 
mulating our own policy. It is about time 
that the administration was prodded 
into doing some reevaluating of our for- 
eign-aid program, not merely paying lip 
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service to such an idea. The world does 
not always behave the way the words be- 
have, even the words of high adminis- 
tration spokesmen, 

Mr. President, on this issue as on 
others, the press of the country is away 
ahead of the administration. Typical of 
many intelligent criticisms of the rela- 
tively obsolete mutual-security program 
presented to us this year is an editorial 
in the June 21 issue of the Minneapolis 
Star. Entitled “Emphasis in Aid,” the 
editorial states that “a good many Amer- 
icans are worried about the apparent 
impact of Russia’s relatively new foreign- 
aid program in comparison with that of 
the United States.” Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this excellent 
summary of our present foreign- aid pre- 
dicament be inserted at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMPHASIS IN AID 

A good many Americans are worried about 
the apparent impact of Russia's relatively 
new foreign-aid program in comparison with 
that of the United States. And rightly so. 

It does little good to complain that with 
comparatively small grants the Russians get 
more publicity and apparent goodwill than 
this country reaps with a much larger aid 
program. For there are other reasons for 
this disparity of impact than the Soviets’ 
shrewd choice of showcase aid projects. 

One reason can be discovered by examining 
the overall United States foreign-aid pro- 
gram, Although its emphasis ought to have 
been made plain by the current congressional 
debate on the program, few Americans real- 
ize that at least 89 percent of United States 
foreign-aid spending is for military or mili- 
tary-support projects. 

Russia's foreign-aid venture, on the other 
hand, however small it may be in compari- 
son with the overall (military included) 
United States program, is tilted in exactly the 
opposite direction. Its emphasis is almost 
all on economic aid. 

Keeping these facts in mind might help us 
appreciate how it is that some young nations 
overseas, comparing the Russian and Ameri- 
can pro in what they consider an 
objective light, can arrive at judgments 
which are not favorable to us. 

Hardly even the most all-out partisan of 
greatly expanded United States economic aid, 
however, would have us drop our military 
guard. The Communist bloc’s past deeds 
and its still great military potential would 
make such action foolhardy. 

But all things considered, an increasing 
number of people are beginning to think that 
if we maintain our own military strength, 
perhaps even if necessary stepping up slightly 
our own defense spending, we should be able 
to work a major shift in emphasis in our for- 
eign aid, from the military to the economic. 

Except in a surprisingly few isolated spots 
in the world, today’s militarily oriented pro- 
gram is not producing the dividends (in 
terms of United States national security) it 
ought to produce. A major change in em- 
phasis might work for our big program even 
better than it has for Russia’s comparatively 
smaller effort. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, this editorial suggests that it 
is high time that a major shift in em- 
phasis from military to economic aid 
should be seriously considered. This is 
a view which is not held alone by the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. Ver- 
bally it is a view espoused by President 
Eisenhower not long ago when he said 
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that every dollar spent on economic aid 
was in his opinion worth five dollars 
spent on the military aspects of defense. 
I do not quarrel with the military ap- 
propriations, Mr. President, but I look in 
vain for anything like President Eisen- 
hower’s ratio of economic versus mili- 
tary importance in the foreign-aid 
requests. 

Mr. President, instead the administra- 
tion sent us a program which calls for 
a $2.1 billion increase in military assist- 
ance while the amounts requested for 
economic aid remained for all practical 
purposes at last year’s levels. Accord- 
ing to the Secretary of State, the re- 
quests consist of 83 percent for military 
assistance and only 17 percent for 
economic aid. 

At the same time, Mr. President, the 
indecision and the confusion within the 
Administration on our technical assist- 
ance program and on use of United Na- 
tion’s agencies has been demonstrated 
by the open split between President 
Eisenhower and Ambassador Lodge over 
funneling more technical assistance 
through the U. N. Ambassador Lodge 
favors increased use of the U. N. agen- 
cies. The President does not feel this is 
practical. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor a press release issued by Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United 
States representative to the United Na- 
tions, in which Mr. Lodge emphasizes 
that multilateral aid offers a way to 
prevent so-called auction which some are 
trying to promote between the United 
States and the U. S. S. R. to see which 
will spend the most in underdeveloped 
countries. 

He also points out that we need bi- 
lateral and multilateral programs, but 
that the present world situation is one 
which requires our giving new empha- 
sis to multilateral programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire press release be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, to- 
gether with an article entitled “Presi- 
dent Is Cool To Funneling Aid Through 
the U. N.,” written by Elie Abel, and 
published in the New York Times of May 
4, 1956. The article indicates the Presi- 
dent’s reaction to the multilateral ap- 
proach to economic aid. 

There being no objection, the press 
release and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES MISSION TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS, 
New York, N. V., April 30, 1956. 
STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR HENRY CABOT 

LODGE, JR., UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 

TO THE UNITED NATIONS, ON MULTILATERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

The seeds of international communism 
fall on fertile ground when impoverished 
peoples see no hope. A hungry man, there- 
fore, is more interested in four sandwiches 
than he is in four freedoms. But people who 
are healthy and have enough to eat will be 
strong enough to fight for themselves against 
aggression from without or within. This is 
one important reason why the United States 
supports programs for economic aid abroad. 

A program to which many nations con- 
tribute under the auspices of the United 
Nations has some real advantages over a 
program sponsored by the United States 
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alone. That is the difference between so- 
called multilateral aid and bilateral aid. 

Multilateral aid offers a way to prevent 
the so-called auction which some are try- 
ing to promote between the United States 
and the U. S. S. R. as to which will spend 
the most in an underdeveloped country. 

A multilateral program supplies no cover 
for engaging in political penetration, which 
is what the Communists do and which we 
are unjustly suspected of wanting to do. We 
thus get credit for unselfish motives in con- 
tributing to such a fund; yet we can influ- 
ence it constructively. 

The percentage which a country like ours 
contributes to a multilateral program is less 
than it would be under a bilateral program 
because more countries are sharing the 
expenses. 

A multilateral program conducted in full 
public view by representatives of the United 
Nations will not be misunderstood by those 
who benefit from it. United Nations tech- 
nicians in special uniforms, for example, 
would find it difficult to engage in surrepti- 
tious political activity. 

We need both bilateral and multilateral 
programs. But the present world situation 
is one which requires our giving new em- 
phasis to multilateral programs. We can do 
this without any additional expense by di- 
verting a percentage of our foreign-aid funds 
to multilateral channels, 

Nore.—This statement wus made in re- 
sponse to a correspondent’s request for Mr, 
Lodge's views on the value of multilateral 
assistance in comparison with bilateral. 
PRESIDENT Is Coon To FUNNELING Am 

THROUGH THE U. N.—SEES THEORETICAL 

ADVANTAGE, BUT OPPOSES CHANGE Now ON 

GROUNDS OF REALITY—Crres WORLD POLI- 

TICS—BACKS BILATERAL PROCEDURES—ASKS 

CONGRESS APPROVE His 4.9 BILLION REQUEST 

(By Elie Abel) 

WASHINGTON, May 4.—President Eisen- 
hower made plain today his misgivings 
about transferring any substantial part of 
the United States foreign-aid program to 
the United Nations. 

Such a shift has been advocated, with 
varying degrees of enthusiasm, by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States Ambassador 
to the United Nations; by Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Democratic presidential aspirant, and by 
other prominent Americans. 

Ambassador Lodge proposed last week that 
the United States should channel a large 
part of its foreign aid through the United 
Nations. Such an arrangement, he declared, 
would offer “real advantage over a program 
sponsored by the United States alone.” 

The Lodge statement, regarded as a bid 
for the Soviet Union also to use the United 
Nations as an aid-distribution agency, con- 
tended that in this way it might be possible 
to prevent an East-West contest “as to which 
will spend the most in an underdeveloped 
country.” 

ACTUALITIES ARE NOTED 

Mr. Lodge contended that such an ap- 
proach would minimize the danger of under- 
cover political penetration. Others have 
taken the view that aid dispensed by the 
United States would be more acceptable to 
uncommitted countries because it would not 
put them on one side or the other. 

The President said at his news conference 
this morning that there might be a theoret- 
ical advantage in using the United Nations 
to distribute economic assistance as a means 
of removing the whole question from the 
arena of East-West competition. 

“But in practice,” he added, “we are quite 
certain that as of today—and you know the 
character and difficulties of the United Na- 
tions as well as I do—you couldn't keep out 
politics.” 

For the present, foreign aid must continue 
to be carried out through bilateral arrange- 
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ments with other countries or with groups of 
countries, the President declared. 

He noted, however, that the United States 
had not been deficient in contributing funds 
for various forms of relief and technical as- 
sistance through the United Nations. In the 
present fiscal year ending June 30, he said, 
the United States voluntary contributions 
would amount to $71 million, far in excess 
of what anyone else puts in. 

The President made a strong plea for con- 
gressional approval of his $4,900,000,000 for- 
eign-aid request, which is now before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

“The program as it is now outlined repre- 
sents to us a minimum that is necessary for 
the welfare of the United States in the years 
to come,” he declared. 

Asked about his meeting on the foreign- 
aid issue last Monday with congressional 
leaders of both major parties, the President 
said they had studied ways and means of 
setting up a Commission to reexamine the 
program and to see how it could be improved. 

PROGRAMS CALLED MINIMUM 

The Commission will report to the White 
House and Congress before the Presidential 
inaugural next January 20, General Eisen- 
hower said. He emphasized, however, that 
the present program represented a minimum 
and should not be reduced in anticipation of 
new proposals next year. 

President Eisenhower said it was not en- 
tirely true that this year’s program could be 
regarded as a stopgap until better methods 
of meeting the Soviet Union’s economic of- 
fensive were devised. 

He said the administration was constantly 
trying to improve the foreign-aid program. 
To this end, the Council on Foreign Economic 
Policy, headed by Joseph M. Dodge, former 
Director of the Budget Bureau, has been at 
work for many months with every kind of 
expert advice and counsel that we can get 
together on this thing, the President said. 

“We are certain that in this world of today 
you cannot walk off and abandon your 
friends * * * and not have something bad 
happen,” he declared. 

CRITICS AT HOUSE HEARING 

He acknowledged that the current program 
was not much different than it had been in 
recent years, except that the administration 
had now called on Congress to correct cer- 
tain past weaknesses. The President was 
alluding to his request for wider Executive 
discretion in allocating funds. 

Meanwhile, critics of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram were appearing before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee for the first time in the 
current session of Congress. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, I was hopeful that during 
these deliberations we might have been 
able to consider as a part of the foreign 
aid program a wider use of international 
agencies. What I refer to in particular 
is America’s possible contribution to in- 
ternational economic development under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 
Many of us are familiar with the pro- 
posal known as SUNFED—the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment. It is still in the planning 
stage. It needs the United States, to 
give it impetus, to give it meaning. 

The purpose of the United Nations 
Special Economic Development Fund 
would be to improve the economic aid 
program by promoting the construction 
of such necessities as roads, hospitals, 
power stations, and other capital proj- 
ects essential for industrial development. 

The program known as SUNFED 
would be open to any nation or special 
agency. The nation or agency would 
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have to be willing to subscribe to the 

principles and policies of the SUNFED 

organization. 

SUNFED would be directly related to 
the United Nations technical assistance 
program and would be in coordination 
with UNESCO and the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. 

I have developed a memorandum rela- 
tive to the background of SUNFED, and I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memor- 
andum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRrD, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM Re SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS 
FUND FOR Economic DEVELOPMENT 
(SUNFED) 

I. EXPLANATION OF SUNFPED 


A. Purpose: To improve the economic aid 
program by establishing an international 
fund to develop the “infrastructure” sectors 
of the economies of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. “Infrastructure” includes basic ne- 
cessities like roads, hospitals, and power 
stations, all of which are essential for the 
further development of industrial potential. 

B. Membership: Open to any nation or 
special agency, not necessarily a member of 
the United Nations, provided that the nation 
or agency would be willing to subscribe to 
the principles and policies of SUNFED, to 
pledge its contribution to the operational 
budget of SUNFED, and to pay its share of 
the administrative budget. 

C. Costs: SUNFED advocates anticipate an 
initial contribution of $250 million by at 
least 30 nations or agencies to get SUNFED 
going. Actually eventual running costs 
have been estimated as high as $3 to $10 
billion. 

D. Relation to other U. N. agencies: The 
auguration of this fund would also neces- 
sitate an extension of the U. N. technical- 
aid program, and coordination with UNESCO 
and the Economic and Social Council. 


I. HISTORY OF SUNFED 


In 1953, a committee of nine submitted a 
report ordered by the Secretary General of 
the United Nations, bearing on the organ- 
ization of a Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (SUNFED). 

In 1954 and 1955, Belgian banker Raymond 
Scheyven, former president of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council (1953) 
reported to the 9th and 10th sessions on the 
continued studies of SUNFED. The report 
maintained that “any program of economic 
development, of necessity, contains a pro- 
portion of low-yielding and slow-yielding 
projects which yet are essential preconditions 
for the high-yielding and rapid-yielding 
projects.” 

During 1954 and 1955 the United Nations 
General Assembly debated the possibility of 
implementing the suggestions of the com- 
mittee of nine. Thirty-two nations, mostly 
have-not nations, have supported the res- 
olution to implement the report, but in 1954 
the United States and other have nations 
vetoed this resolution. 

In 1956 the pressures outside the United 
States of America for going ahead with 
SUNFED have increased. The administra- 
tion has remained opposed. (See IV, infra.) 

III. THE VALUE OF SUNFED TODAY 


A. Cooperation of the United States in con- 
nection with SUNFED would reaffirm in the 
eyes of the world the good faith of the United 
States in working with the United Nations. 

B. Affiliation with an international or- 
ganization with the purpose of spreading 
economic aid to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries would unburden the United States from 
some of the onerous consequences of bilat- 
eral agreements which have often aroused 
considered distrust and envy. 
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C. The United States could thereby call 
the bluff of the Soviet Union which professes 
to regard the United Nations as a suitable 
medium for peaceful activities, untainted by 
political motives. 

D. On the international scale it would fill 
a gap in the present economic and technical 
aid plans. This desire to develop the “infra- 
structure” is a new idea politically but a very 
widely recognized idea among economists. 
Former plans have been geared to economies 
already possessing a strong infrastructure. 

E. Our reticence to SUNFED permits the 
Soviet Union to take the initiative and once 
more outstrip the United States in winning 
the approval of the neutral and underde- 
veloped nations. 

F. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations, has said 
(statement made on April 30, 1956) : 

“Multilateral aid offers a way to prevent 
the so-called auction which some are trying 
to promote between the United States and 
the U. S. S. R. as to which will spend the 
most in an underdeveloped country. 

“A multilateral program supplies no cover 
for engaging in political penetration, which 
is what the Communists do and which we 
are unjustly suspected of wanting to do. 
We thus get credit for unselfish motives in 
contributing to such a fund; yet we can in- 
fluence it constructively.” 

G. SUNFED might assist in improving do- 
mestic political conditions in the recipient 
assisted countries without the customary ad- 
verse reaction to bilateral political “strings”, 
As the Scheyven report stated in 1954: 

“It might be easier to carry out such struc- 
tural reforms through an international or- 
ganization, which is in a better position to 
spare national susceptibilities. The inter- 
vention of any one country in reforms of this 
nature would be a very difficult matter, as is 
illustrated by the reactions which have been 
aroused whenever lending countries have 
sought to make their investments condi- 
tional upon stipulations which the borrow- 
ing countries regarded as infringements of 
their sovereignty.” 


IV. UNITED STATES POSITION ON SUNFED 


A. The administration believes primarily 
that SUNFED should not be initiated until 
disarmament has been well advanced and 
the funds thereby saved could be profitably 
reinvested in such economic aid. 

B. The administration also contends that 
other countries involved in large military ex- 
penditures would be unable to contribute 
substantially. If the United States were to 
bear the brunt of the burden, it would be 
very costly. Moreover, the argument runs, 
SUNFED would lose its basic and necessary 
international characteristics. 

C. The administration also claims to feel 
that a disproportionate part of the original 
investment would be “wasted” in the organi- 
zation of the administration of the fund, 
operational costs, overhead, and plant ex- 
penditures. 

D. The small initial amounts contributed 
would have to be followed by spiralling 
amounts later. 

E. In reply to Ambassador Lodge's state- 
ment urging the extension of United States 
support and activities within the United 
Nations, the President said that the expan- 
sion of the United Nations technical- and 
economic-aid program might alleviate the 
tension of East-West competition over eco- 
nomic aid, in theory. In practice, though, 
he said, “We are quite certain that as of to- 
day—and you know the character and diffi- 
culties of the United Nations as well as I 
do—you couldn't keep out politics.” The 
President implied that the present American 
contribution of $71 million to the United 
Nations was adequate. 

F. There is a present schism in the ad- 
ministration position, evidenced in the 
Lodge-Eisenhower difference of opinion. 
Also, Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary 
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of State, stated on April 10 that there was a 
need for encouragement for projects like 
SUNFED. Wilcox suggested the use of the 
United Nations in such a project, but 
tempered his statement with an appeal to 
the go-slow philosophy. 

G. One other fear is that the economic 
policies of the United States in regard to 
economic aid will be governed by an inter- 
national bureaucracy. 


V. REBUTTAL TO THE ADMINISTRATION POSITION 


A. We should not postpone action until 
achieving disarmament. Under the present 
state of tensions, it would be far more ad- 
visable to work on the evils of poverty and 
hunger which are as much ammunition of 
the Communists as our military policies. It 
might also be possible that improvement of 
economic conditions in the underdeveloped 
countries might improve the chances for 
disarmament, 

B. One of the basic, unexpressed motives 
behind the administration position is effi- 
ciency. As Walter Reuther said, however: 

“We can afford to contribute our share of 
SUNFED's $250 million—and much more. We 
have proved we can afford defense expendi- 
tures of $1 billion a week ($52 billion a year), 
and at the same time, contribute to SUNFED 
and invest in other phases of a rounded de- 
velopment program to the extent of billions 
& year.” (Testimony before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee.) 

C. There are four safeguards protecting the 
fund from being “raided” by have-not na- 
tions who have not contributed an appropri- 
ate amount. The SUNFED proposal would 
provide that: 

(1) Membership is on a year-to-year basis, 
annually renewable or revocable; 

(2) The main contributors to the fund 
would have half the 8 or 12 members of the 
governing board; 

(3) A board member from a country ap- 
plying for aid would not participate in action 
on that application; 

(4) The Director would cast the deciding 
vote in the event of a tie (and the United 
States as the heaviest contributor, in all 
probability would name the Director). 


VI. SUPPORT FOR SUNFED 


A. AFL-CIO, UAW: Walter Reuther said in 
his testimony before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee: 

“It is foolish to the point of suicide to put 
off such economic cooperation until after 
worldwide disarmament is achieved or even 
until another study is completed * * *. It is 
precisely during the period of tension when 
disarmament is blocked that such positive 
offensives against poverty and hunger are 
most needed, most valuable, most powerfully 
effective in working out of the swamps and 
jungles of fear and war into the light and 
confidence needed for peace and disarma- 
ment * + +, 

“SUNFED is part of a positive peace of- 
fensive, a way to get off the dime of military 
defense and make real for mankind the 
four freedoms for which World War II was 
fought and won.” 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion.—E. Raymond Wilson before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, May 11, 1956: 

“While it is important and imperative to 
work for universal disarmament under en- 
forceable law, we can’t wait for disarmament 
to undertake a much more adequate eco- 
nomic development program. Technical co- 
operation programs and economic develop- 
ment must be expanded rapidly, even if there 
is no political progress toward disarmament. 
Indeed, the improvement of economic stand- 
ards may help to decrease tensions, and in 
turn improve the chances for achieving dis- 
armament.” 

C. National Farmers Union.—James G. 
Patton, president, before the Senate Foreign 
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Relations Subcommittee on Senate Resolu- 
tions 85 and 86, May 29, 1956: 

“To move in the direction of peace and 
abundance, we need to open the door to the 
negotiation and establishment of * * * an 
International Development Agency such as 
SUNFED.” 

D. UAW international relations resolution 
adopted April 1, 1955, Cleveland, Ohio: 

“We strongly urge Congress to approve and 
provide the $80 million for the Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED) in order to further demonstrate 
the deep concern of the people of America to 
take immediate and practical steps toward 
world peace.” 


SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS FUND For ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


(Report prepared in pursuance of General 
Assembly Resolution 822 (IX); General 
Assembly; Official Records, 10th sess.; sup- 
plement No, 17 (A/2906), New York, 1955) 


CHAPTER II. ROLE OF A SPECIAL FUND IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


11. The function of a special fund cannot 
be that of a vast international charitable or- 
ganization similar to the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
after the Second World War. There is no 
question of the free distribution of con- 
sumer goods and the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are not asking for charity. This would 
not be a lasting and reliable solution of 
their problems. The only real solution con- 
sists in raising their national income, or 
in other words, in increasing their pro- 
duction. Such an increase in output can 
be attained only by the improvement of 
methods of production, requiring both the 
training of people—to obtain higher tech- 
nological skill, managerial ability and admin- 
istrative competence—and the introduction 
of modern equipment. 

Large amounts of capital are needed both 
for the training of people and for the provi- 
sion of modern equipment. This capital 
should, in principle, be derived from savings, 
if these were not so low in the underde- 
veloped countries. The economic advance- 
ment of any country left to itself depends, 
in effect, essentially on its domestic resources 
and on their full and effective utilization, 
The economically underdeveloped countries, 
however, are in a difficult position not only 
because their domestic resources of capital 
and technological skill have not been fully 
mobilized, but primarily because these re- 
sources are inadequate. The vicious circle 
for underdeveloped countries is that their 
savings are low because their incomes are 
low and their incomes will remain low if 
more savings are not made available for 
investment in equipment. Hence, in the 
absence of a sufficient flow of foreign capital, 
the underdeveloped countries themselves are 
not able appreciably to raise their incomes 
and the disparity in standards of living 
which now exists between wealthy and poor 
countries will continue to widen. As we have 
indicated in the introduction to this report, 
we must, in order to reduce tension, achieve 
a certain balance between the standards of 
living of the various peoples. Wide differ- 
ences of income between members of the 
same community contribute to political in- 
stability; for that reason, one of the funda- 
mental aims of a policy of international 
peace, of which the Special Fund will be 
one of the instruments, should be to reduce 
the widening gap between standards of liv- 
ing in the various countries. 

12. This disparity can be corrected only if 
the process of development is seen as an 
international problem requiring a common 
effort, which implies that the resources of 
wealthy countries will be used to supplement 
the savings of underdeveloped areas. Such 
assistance to the latter would enable them 
to step up their investment programs, and 
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the extent to which they will be able to 
do so is closely related to the form and 
the amount of foreign assistance which will 
become available. In this sphere there is a 
real need for additional financing along 
lines different from that provided either by 
private investors or by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
This additional financing should be directed 
toward providing the underdeveloped coun- 
tries with what is called the economic-social 
“infrastructure,” on which the apparatus 
of production proper is based. The “infra- 
structure” may be defined as the set of 
basic facilities needed for effective produc- 
tion, such as a minimum of roads, power 
stations, schools, hospitals, housing, and 
Government buildings. Experience has 
shown that it is only when this basis has 
been established that production can be 
developed smoothly and that private initia- 
tive can play its full part. 

This additional financing can be under- 
taken only by public capital, largely on a 
grant basis. This is in conformity with na- 
tional finance policy in almost all coun- 
tries. Large sums are continually being 
spent on this type of investment and it fre- 
quently happens that one region of a coun- 
try finances the development of another re- 
gion, when this is in the common interest. 
From the international point of view, there 
is no reason why this transfer should stop 
at political frontiers. It is here that the 
special fund would make an indispensable 
contribution, supplementing that already 
made by the other institutions working in 
the international field. 

13. Distinctions, which are theoretical 
rather than practical, are normally made 
between the various types of infrastructure 
investments; some are social because they 
provide for the education, health, and wel- 
fare of the population; * others are economic 
because they tend more directly to promote 
the economic development of a region. Some 
investment projects are self-liquidating in 
the sense that they yield a profit to the in- 
vestor of sufficient size and over a sufficiently 
short period to be financed by commercial 
loans or by private capital; others relate to 
projects which, although non-self-liquida- 
ting, nevertheless constitute an indispensa- 
ble part of the infrastructure. This cate- 
gory includes roads, schools, hospitals, and 
other facilities which add to the nation’s 
productive potential, but which are not usu- 
ally operated in such a way as to yield a 
profit within a reasonably short period. 

It would, in our view, be wrong to consider 
that the essential purpose of the special 
fund would be to finance social and not 
economic “infrastructure” investments. In 
order to promote the development of a coun- 
try, it may be more immediately necessary 
to build power stations and railways than 
schools and hospitals. 

It would be equally wrong to consider that 
the fund's essential mission would be to 
finance non-self-liquidating investments and 
not potentially self-liquidating investments, 
From the general economic point of view, all 
“infrastructure” investments, whether social 
or economic, provided that they are not 
unnecessarily large and that they are inte- 
grated in a coherent development pro- 
gram, are directly or indirectly self- 
liquidating, since they all contribute to the 


1 These transfers should not be confined 
to relations between industrialized and un- 
derdeveloped countries; they are also pos- 
sible in relations between industrialized 
countries or between underdeveloped coun- 
tries themselves. 

In some cases, the most desirable form 
of development may be dependent on migra- 
tion. One of the aims of the special fund 
might therefore be to establish conditions 
favorable to the transfer and resettlement of 
surplus population, 
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short-term or long-term development of the 
economy. Thus the construction of hos- 
pitals and schools will provide a country 
with a healthier and more highly skilled 
labor force, which cannot fail to have favor- 
able effects on productivity. 

In the financial sense of the term, only 
self-liquidating investments, i. e., invest- 
ments which yield a financial return on the 
capital invested within a reasonable period, 
ean attract private capital or be financed by 
commercial loans. However, the infrastruc- 
ture may include normally self-liquidating 
projects, such as power stations, which can- 
not be financed either by private capital or 
commercial loans, owing to the subsequent 
transfer difficulties which such methods of 
financing may entail. In this case, one of 
the functions of the special fund would be 
to solve these difficulties, either by a grant, 
or by a loan repayable in local currency, as 
will be explained in chapter IV of this 
report.“ 

To sum up, it would be the function of 
the special fund to finance any investment 
whether economic or social, in underdevel- 
oped countries, which was part of a coherent 
program designed to attain the maximum 
rise in national income and which could 
not be fully financed by private capital, the 
International Bank, or any other loan- 
making institution. 

14. In performing this function, the spe- 
cial fund would be able to initiate or to 
stimulate development processes that would 
not otherwise take place. Its action would 
be comparable to that of the Marshall plan 
for the rehabilitation of the war-devasted 
countries of Europe. The success of the 
European recovery program was complete. 
It had all the features of the operations out- 
lined above and broke the vicious circle of 
low production and low investment which 
threatened Europe as the result of war dam- 
age. It consisted mainly of grants, since it 
was understood that the balance of payments 
position would not permit the repayment 
of loans for some years. It enabled the 
European countries to restore the most essen- 
tial parts of their production equipment, in- 
cluding roads, electricity plants, and certain 
buildings. However, so far as the necessary 
investments were concerned, United States 
assistance only supplemented the countries’ 
own contributions. The recovery in pro- 
duction and income in the Western European 
countries has made it clear that these invest- 
ments were economically sound and that 
they helped to restore political stability in 
the countries concerned. 

It is true that in the case of Europe, it was 
a process of reconstruction rather than of 
development that was envisaged. It is also 
true that the assistance was limited in time, 
whereas the development of underdeveloped 
countries is a long-term undertaking. How- 
ever, if even in this case it was considered 
necessary to assist the recovery of produc- 


A typical case has been brought to our 
knowledge. We were informed that a finan- 
cial institution particularly concerned with 
assistance to underdeveloped countries had 
made loans to an Asian country to finance 
four projects, but had refused to finance a 
fifth. It was not that the fifth project was 
less important than the first four or that it 
was not financially self-liquidating. In both 
respects it was on the same footing as the 
other four projects. The institution con- 
sidered, however, that it could not make the 
fifth loan because of the economic situation 
and balance of payments position of the 
applicant country which would have pre- 
vented it from repaying the fifth loan within 
a reasonable period. The fifth project, 
although self-liquidating, would be within 
the province of the special fund, which 
would finance it either by a grant or, more 
probably, by a loan repayable in local cur- 
rency, 
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tion in Europe by external aid, such assist- 
ance would be all the more necessary for 
underdeveloped countries. The experience 
of the Marshall plan has shown the path to 
follow. In view of the dangers to interna- 
tional political stability involved in the al- 
ternative of inaction, it would be most unfor- 
tunate not to make use of that experience. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. 
Moreover, Mr. President, other major 
areas of confusion remain unresolved. 
Thus, instead of attempting to formu- 
late an approach to the tremendous eco- 
nomic needs of Asia, estimated by such 
foreign-aid experts as Professors Milli- 
kan and Rostow to be as high as $1.6 
billion per year of realistic absorptive ca- 
pacity, we continue to think largely in 
terms of planes and tanks which are not 
necessarily relevant to the Asian situa- 
tion. In the Indian-Pakistan-Afghani- 
stan area, we are actually upsetting local 
balances of power. 

Another aspect of administration con- 
fusion lies in the field of farm surpluses. 
While many people in the world subsist 
on starvation diets, the United States 
has ample supplies of foodstuffs which 
can be most effectively used in a humani- 
tarian gesture, and in a manner highly 
valuable to the prestige and respect of 
the United States abroad. So what does 
the administration do? It cut back by 
$50 million the amount of American ag- 
ricultural products planned for shipment 
overseas. 

Mr. President, when is the administra- 
tion going to wake up to see what is going 
on in the world outside? The adminis- 
tration’s complacent point of view has 
created a program which does not begin 
to meet some of the most pressing needs 
of the world and our Nation today. Our 
leaders have talked about the advantages 
of economic aid, and yet they have done 
nothing about it. They have talked 
about the value of more dramatic con- 
tributions to the United Nations, and yet 
they have done nothing about it. They 
have talked about the urgency of the eco- 
nomic thirst of Asia, and yet they have 
done relativtly nothing about it. Now, 
more than ever before, we need bold, 
thoughtful, and imaginative planning of 
the money we spend on foreign aid, and 
the administration plays for us the same 
old record labeled “we must help our 
allies,” and shows no foresight or even 
common horsesense in the arrangement 
of the music. Mr. Pregident, I am im- 
patient with an admi ation that in- 
dulges in such constant window dressing 
and yet when it comes down to actually 
doing something concrete with their 
verbiage, they back down. 

Mr. President, this confused adminis- 
tration program has been presented to 
us even in the face of testimony like 
that of Walter Reuther, who has just 
returned from an extensive trip to India 
and who estimates that an overall eco- 
nomic-aid program of $8 billion per year 
would not be exorbitant. Mr. John 
Cowles, the distinguished president of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, made 
a penetrating analysis which was in- 
serted in the Recorp several days ago. 
He emphasized the urgency of allocating 
greatly expanded portions of our exist- 
ing mutual-security funds to economic 
aid. 
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Even a casual observer of newspaper 
headlines would haye seen the countless 
reports and articles which underline the 
strategic value and need of economic aid. 
Two articles from the New York Times 
in relation to the crucially important 
Asian sector of the globe, for instance, 
quickly show the shortcomings and fail- 
ures of our present policy. In the May 
26 article entitled “Asian Neutrals Pose 
Economic-Aid Problem,” Mr. Thomas J. 
Hamilton repeates a common complaint: 
That no clear indication of our policy 
has yet come from President Eisen- 
hower or Secretary Dulles toward new 
developments in Asia. The disturbing 
cancellation of Prime Minister Nehru’s 
scheduled visit will further postpone such 
policy considerations. 

In an article of April 10, 1956, numer- 
ous New York Times foreign correspond- 
ents reported a summary of their inter- 
views and observations in many nations. 
They agreed that good will toward the 
United States in many strategic Asian 
nations has been seriously ebbing, and 
they continue to point out how again 
and again the problem of economic de- 
velopment is foremost in the minds of 
our non-Communist friends abroad. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two articles just described 
be inserted at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


{From the New York Times of May 26, 1956] 


ASIAN NEUTRALS Pose Economic-Am PROB- 
LEM—THEY WOULD LIKE TO GET ASSISTANCE 
‘THROUGH THE U. N. BUT CONGRESS PREFERS 
BILATERAL APPROACH—SOVIETS ALSO APPEAR 
COOL. 

(By Thomas J. Hamilton) 


During his state visit, President Sukarno 
has given the American people a clear exposi- 
tion of the policy that Indonesia and indeed 
all the new countries of Asia and Africa are 
demanding from the West. 

For one thing, they expect the United 
States to back them all the way in their 
drive to eliminate the remaining vestiges of 
colonialism from the earth. Although they 
are neutralists, or, as they prefer to call 
themselves, “uncommitted,” they insist that 
the descendants of Thomas Jefferson and 
Patrick Henry must automatically support 
Indonesia's claim to West New Guinea and 
India's to Goa, 

This argument obviously presents a prob- 
lem for the United States. The economic 
phase is equally difficult. Dr. Sukarno has 
emphasized that the new nations want eco- 
nomic assistance not guns. He did not dis- 
cuss methods, but Prime Minister Nehru of 
India, who will be the next Asian leader to 
visit Washington, has already proclaimed 
that this help should be provided through 
the United Nations, not bilaterally. 

Dr. Sukarno’s visit has developed the point 
that the new countries are now just as 
insistent upon American help in developing 
their economies as they are upon support in 
their anticolonial offensive. Walter P. 
Reuther, who has studied the situation in 
India and other southeast Asian countries, 
expressed it in his letter to Secretary of 
State Dulles last March. 

FRIENDSHIP’S GAIN 

“The hungry, the naked and dispossessed 
masses are on the march, and they are de- 
termined to free themselves from economic 
bondage, as many have already freed them- 
selves of colonialism and political bondage,” 
Mr. Reuther wrote. “In the long run, we will 
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gain by making grateful friends, not jealous 
enemies.” 

Gifts and loans by Western governments, 
in particular by the United States, appear 
to be the only solution that the new coun- 
tries will accept; in particular, all of them 
are allergic to allowing private capital to 
finance them. 

Since the Soviet Union has already start- 
ed to provide limited but spectacular eco- 
nomic help for the new countries—Moscow 
might do more after it reduces its armed 
forces—they now seem to have an alternative 
if the United States does not respond to 
their appeals. 

But there are no signs that Congress, 
which in an election year is particularly 
aware of the tax burden, will either increase 
the foreign-aid appropriation for economic 
assistance or permit the United Nations to 
administer it. 

President Eisenhower has asked for a for- 
eign-aid appropriation of $4,900,000,000, of 
which three-fifths is for military assistance. 
Another fifth is for economic assistance to 
countries with which the United States has 
defense agreements. 

This leayes considerably less than $1 bil- 
lion for economic assistance to the neutral 
countries and for contributions to the 
United Nations and related agencies, includ- 
ing the technical-assistance program. The 
United Nations program is spending $28 mil- 
lion this year, of which half was supplied by 
the United States. 


ISSUE OF COMMITMENTS 


During the appropriation bill's passage 
through the House of Representatives in 
Washington thus far the military program 
has been cut more heavily than the economic 

rogram. But the administration’s request 
for authority to give more than a year’s com- 
mitment on projects requiring years to com- 
plete seems to have been eliminated for 


Apart from demonstrating the determina- 
tion of Congress to retain control of the 
purse strings, the treatment of the bill re- 
flects the strain on the American taxpayer. 
He has provided billions of dollars in foreign 
aid since 1947. 

Furthermore, since Mr. Dulles has boasted 
that the revised Soviet tactics resulted from 
the defeat of Russia’s former policy, the 
sense of urgency about even the military 
program is diminished. It is even more 
weakened in the case of economic assistance. 


RUSSIA INCLUDED 


As far as the United Nations is concerned, 
a serious drawback is the fact that the 
Soviet Union is now participating in the 
U. N. technical-assistance program to the 
extent of $1 million worth of nonconvertible 
rubles a year. While some countries have 
demurred at admitting Soviet technicians 
under the U. N. program, Burma has accepted 
2 experts on coal-shale mining and India 2 
statisticlans and a woman physician. 

It was, of course, the fear in Washington 
that the Soviet Union would sabotage the 
Marshal plan that resulted in the decision 
to administer it outside the United Nations. 
Although United Nations authorities say 
that a $50-million technical assistance pro- 
gram for next year is the minimum that 
would take care of meritorious applications, 
it would be idle to disregard the conviction 
of many Americans that, if the United 
States is going to spend the money, it ought 
to get the credit. 

In accordance with this feeling, the United 
States, in fact, has for years blocked the 
establishment of SUNFED—the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Devel- 
opment—although it calls for an annual ex- 
penditure of only $250 million a year. The 
United Nations Atoms for Peace Agency is 
to be established next year on the initiative 
of the United States. But if the new coun- 
tries and the Soviet Union insist upon taking 
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over control, the United States may fall back 
on its existing bilateral program. 


FRENCH PROPOSAL 


On the other hand, there is a growing 
movement, led by France’s Foreign Minister 
Pineau, for the increased use of the United 
Nations in providing economic assistance. 
One reason is the technical consideration 
that experts from less industrialized coun- 
tries may be more useful—and work for 
lower cost—than Americans in helping back- 
ward countries. 

But the basic consideration is the justified 
belief that the neutralist governments find 
it easier to accept help from the United 
Nations than directly from the United States. 

The same considerations have applied to 
bilateral help from the Soviet Union. Judg- 
ing from the equivocal reaction of the Soviet 
Union to M. Pineau's proposal, the Presidium 
apparently is no more enthusiastic about a 
United Nations program than is Congress. 

No clear indication of policy has come from 
President Eisenhower or Mr. Dulles. How- 
ever, their representative in the United Na- 
tions, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., is insisting 
that “we need both bilateral and multilateral 
programs” and that a larger part of the for- 
eign-aid program should be channeled 
through the United Nations. 


[From the New York Times of April 10, 1956] 


Asta SURVEY FINDS NEED OF More AID—SOME 
SEE CUT IN UNITED STATES'LIVING STANDARD 
To PROVIDE HELP 

(By A. M. Rosenthal) 

COLOMBO, CEYLON, April 9.—The great chal- 
lenge—and the great opportunity—facing 
United States foreign policy is communism’s 
eager pursuit of nationalist movements all 
over the world. 

The challenge springs from the fact that 
the Russians have grasped the enormous 
emotional and political drive behind what 
Asians like to call the age of nationalism. 

Not long ago, at one of those earnest 
diplomatic garden parties that make up a 
good deal of New Delhi's official social life, 
an Indian Foreign Office man was talking 
about a favorite topic—where the United 
States goes wrong. 

“You don’t seem to be able to realize that 
countries see the world in different ways, 
that problems unimportant to you are pri- 
mary to us,” he said. 

That's why you are finding yourself los- 
ing out to the Russians on this colonialism 
business,” he continued. “They have the 
wit to see that nationalism is the force of 
this decade. Intellectually you see it, too, 
certainly. But you expect the impossible. 
You expect Algerians, for instance, to take 
a world view, not the Algerian view.” 

The United States is no longer counted 
a sure friend of nationalist movements. 

This is a bitte thought for the United 
States, remembering that freedom was given 
to the Philippines, and help to India and 
Indonesia. It is made more bitter by the 
fear that the western age of colonialism 
is being replaced by Soviet political and mili- 
tary conquests. 

But there is no point in giving argument 
for argument. It is enough that Asians have 
lost trust. 

The national elections in Ceylon, which 
resulted in a crushing defeat of the openly 
prowestern government, were fought on 
domestic rather than international issues. 
But certainly they showed that being identi- 
fied with the West has no great political 
asset to an Asian politician. And they 
showed, too, that the West’s policies had not 
struck a real spark in the minds of the Cey- 
lonese. 

This is a problem made infinitely more 
acute by the fact that the Russians, with 
no political commitments to the “colonial” 
powers, can and do eagerly push themselyes 
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forward as friends of nationalism every- 
where. 

The opportunity springs from the chal- 
lenge. It is the opinion of many Asians 
and some important United States officials 
in this area that the United States, in its 
concern for physical and military security, 
is letting the political battle go by default. 
They believe too that Americans do not 
realize that good will toward the United 
States is ebbing. But they believe that the 
plain threat that the Communists will be 
able to identify themselves with nationalism 
may prod the United States into restating 
its own traditional friendship for independ- 
ence movements. 

Among some Americans here there is a 
belief that the best step the United States 
could take now would be a straight and un- 
equivocal statement of its intention to see 
that every land capable of self-government 
attains it. 

For the sake of political effect, it might 
help the United States to bring up the issue 
itself at the United Nations. It certainly 
would help if a declaration were made for- 
mally by the President of the United States. 

This reporter has not heard that last sug- 
gestion put in as many words by Indian 
or United States officials. But there have 
been many comments that the time has come 
for clarification of United States policy. 
Putting that hope together with the fact 
that President Eisenhower's personal pres- 
tige is high here, it is obvious that a Presi- 
dential declaration would have more force 
than any other kind. 


ALL CANNOT BE PLEASED 


It is the opinion of most westerners in 
India. that for the time being at least the 
United States cannot evolve a foreign policy 
that will make New Delhi or all other Asian 
capitals entirely happy. The reason is in the 
basic difference in attitude toward the Com- 
munist philosophy and toward the danger 
of that philosophy. 

India and other Asian countries are ready 
to believe the danger of military aggression 
has passed. As far as the United States is 
concerned, military containment and pre- 
paredness will have to remain the skeletal 
structure of United States foreign policy. 
That means something the Indians will never 
like—military pacts in which their neigh- 
bors are armed. 

It has to be recognized—and this comes 
from a number of Asians—that. the United 
States cannot satisfy all Asians’ wishes. 

But, especially in connection with na- 
tionalism, Asians say that Americans must 
also recognize that they need not keep all 
their allies happy all the time. 

The United States would have to pay a 
price for meeting the Soviet challenge on 
nationalism head on—the anger of some 
United States allies. 

But the history of the last 10 years has 
proved that sooner or later the United States 
has had to take public stands that its West- 
ern allies did not like, and that too often— 
Cyprus, for instance—those stands were 
taken too late for maximum political effect. 
Put another way; opinion in this part of 
the world is that the time has come for the 
United States to lead the parade instead of 
running after the Soviet Union. 

The nationalist question cannot, of course, 
be considered without taking the free world's 
military security into account. But if the 
last decade has shown anything—consider 
Suez, Cyprus, Indochina, and North Africa— 
it is that military security depends on po- 
litical security and that democratic coun- 
tries cannot hold down military bases sur- 
rounded by hostile populations. 

This is not a suggestion for abandoning 
military security but for reconsidering the 
essentials for military security. To give just 
one example, there are United States military 
men in Saigon who believed that the pres- 
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ence of the French Expeditionary Corps in 
South Vietnam was such a political liability 
that it amounted to a threat to military 
security. 

And it is being asked whether the British 
naval base on Cyprus is more secure now 
than it would have been if the British had 
given up sovereignty and signed a long-term 
lease treaty with the willing Greeks. 


ECONOMICS AN ESSENTIAL 


Some American officials in Asia might 
disagree with the emphasis on pushing to 
the front on the colonialism issue. But 
few would disagree that economics becomes 
every day a more essential part of our for- 
eign policy. One obvious reason, of course, 
is that the Russians have entered the pic- 
ture—in Egypt, India, Syria, Indonesia, Af- 
ghanistan, Burma, the Sudan, and Yemen. 

But just as important is the fact that the 
newly independent countries are aware more 
sharply than ever before of the gap between 
them and the developed countries. That 
gap is growing because Western industriali- 
zation is outpacing the painful develop- 
ment efforts of Asia and the Middle East. 

Sooner or later in a discussion of foreign 
policy the talk boils down to this: The 
United States will have to spend still more 
money and share still more of its wealth 
with Asia, 
` What is more, there is a belief among 
Americans in Asia that the time may be com- 
ing when the United States will have to cut 
down its continually rising standard of liv- 
ing to meet Soviet competition and to help 
underdeveloped countries get ahead. Indian 
businessmen say the United States is pricing 
itself out of the market. 

An example among many: The Tata Iron 
& Steel Co., part of the biggest industrial- 
commercial enterprise in India, was nego- 
tiating with the United States Export-Im- 
port Bank for a loan to double its steel 
producing plant. The negotiations fell 
through because under a loan, say the Tata 
spokesmen, the concern would have been 
obliged to buy all its equipment in the 
United States and prices were too high, when 
measured against the high interest rate de- 
manded by the bank, 

One of the problems the United States 
must face in Asia is a drift toward nation- 
alization of economies. Nearly everyone be- 
lieves it would be unwise and impossible 
to try to pressure India, for instance, away 
from socialism, 

But among Americans there is the opinion 
that, without interfering with Asian lands 
bent on some form of socialism, there is a 
great deal Washington can do to promote 
the spirit and philosophy of enlightened pri- 
vate enterprise, 


AID TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


One American businessman said in New 
Delhi recently that since the United States 
was willing to give hundreds of millions of 
dollars to governments, it should be will- 
ing to give private Asian industry a hand 
by making low-interest rate loans. He 
mentioned the Tata episode as a case in 
point. 

The Tata organization is now negotiating 
with the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development for a loan. That 
means the Indian Government would have 
to stand behind the loan and would have 
a stronger voice in Tata affairs. 

The point this businessman and others 
made was that where opportunities pre- 
sented themselves to help reliable private 
enterprise in Asia, the United States should 
take them. 

High United States prices and interest 
rates take on political importance because 
the Soviet Union will make sacrifices to 
supply goods at prices underdeveloped coun- 
tries can afford. 

There is a feeling among Westerners that 
sometime soon the people of the United 
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States may have to learn the painful lesson 
that continuously rising wages and profits 
may wreck their country’s ability to com- 
pete with the Soviet Union in the economic 
struggle for Asia. Already India is buying 
most of her cement from Communist coun- 
tries. Multiply this by a hundred products 
and the political consequences need no un- 
derlining. 

The job of strengthening the economic 
foundations of underdeveloped countries 
was started by the United States a decade 
ago. Still the insistence of Western and 
Asian officials is that more and more money 
must be appropriated because on this now 
hangs the future of Asia. Not only more 
money is needed but more imagination and 
more planning. 


CONFERENCE SUGGESTED 


So far, planning and spending have been 

on a national basis and sometimes without 
clear goals in mind. There are United States 
officials here who believe that one of the 
things the United States could do would be 
to call a technical level conference to work 
intensively to map out Asia’s needs, re- 
sources, foreign aid requirements and attain- 
able objectives. There is a good chance the 
United States would find itself ahead of the 
Asian countries in the desire for regional 
planning, but there is nothing wrong with 
leading the field. 
India needs more money, large quantities 
of it. If the United States was willing to 
lend India the money—a billion dollars at 
least—it could assure that India’s own demo- 
cratic way to a mixture of socialism plus 
private enterprise had stood the test when 
compared with Communist China's totali- 
tarian economy, 

It is in the interest of the United States 
to help noncommitted countries, but there 
is no reason why it should be ashamed of 
making a special economic effort for its 
allies—Pakistan, for instance. The recent 
meeting of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
ization at Karachi expressed some fond hopes 
about emphasizing the economic aspects of 
the alliance. But beyond appointing one 
economist the conference did nothing about 
it. Here, too, is a field for United States 
imaginativeness. 

The problem of Afghanistan is one of the 
most difficult the United States faces, For 
one thing, the Soviet loan of $100 million 
faces Washington with a decision as to 
whether to be drawn into the endless, sap- 
ping process of trying to outbid the Soviet 
on loans. That is just what leaders of this 
area think Washington did in the case of 
the Aswan High Dam in Egypt, and the 
action did not enhance the reputation of 
the United States. 

But the bigger problem the United States 
faces in Afghanistan is the same one it must 
deal with in many countries in Latin 
America, the Middle East, and Asia. That 
is whether United States funds are to be 
used to bolster dictatorial governments just 
because they happen to be in power. 

There is no easy answer to this. The 
Russians certainly have no compunctions 
about supporting any government in power 
so long as it suits their purpose. But 
whether that approach and that philosophy 
in the long run suit the objectives of free- 
dom is questioned by many Asian friends 
of the United States. 

Assuredly the United States cannot change 
the governments of the world to sult itself. 
But it would be in keeping with United 
States traditions to make it clear through 
Presidential statements that Washington is 
not ready to build up dictatorships of the 
right in its fight against dictatorships of the 
left. 
The world struggle is as much as anything 
a struggle for minds and attitudes. And 
there is something the United States could 
do that would not cost astronomical sums, 
would pay off handsomely and would be wel- 
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comed by most Americans who have spent 
any time in the area. That would be to step 
up scholarships for foreign students to study 
and live in the United States and for Ameri- 
cans to study abroad. This correspondent 
has met many Asians who have lived in the 
United States and virtually every one has 
returned with more understanding and sym- 
pathy toward United States goals. i; 
Many Asians feel that knowledge of their 
lands is almost nonexistent in the United 
States. An increasing number of Americans 
living in Asia could do much to remedy that. 
It might help prevent incidents like the 
one involving the Member of the United 
States Congress interviewed at the Karachi 
Airport, who was asked what Americans 
thought about Pakistan. 
“Think about it?” he asked, 
they never even heard of it.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr, 

President, the administration has now 
tacitly admitted its confusion, its lack 
of direction and foresight, by agreeing 
that a study of our whole program of 
foreign aid is called for. The Foreign 
Relations Committee has likewise now 
endorsed an appropriate resolution to 
establish a comprehensive, exhaustive 
study of the entire, complex foreign aid 
problem. 
Oft course, studies themselves will not 
be self-executing. Depending on who 
conducts them, these studies may not 
even be new or path-breaking. It is ex- 
tremely important that we obtain mean- 
ingful, useful results without impairing 
the flexibility or breadth of analysis 
which the committee wishes to under- 
take. We should consider carefully what 
methods of approach should be utilized 
to make this study most profitable. Al- 
ready pertinent questions have been in- 
cluded in Senate Resolution 285 intro- 
duced by Senator MansrieLp. Other pro- 
posals that might supplement or imple- 
ment those already suggested could in- 
clude the following: 

First. The National Planning Associa- 
tion might be requested to bring up to 
date the Paley Commission Report, 1952, 
to give us a current estimate of projected 
industrial raw material shortages which 
will occur in the United States during 
the next 20 years. We need to consider 
what kind of foreign economie policy 
will be necessary if we are to have con- 
tinued safe access to these indispensable 
materials from abroad. 

Second. I should like to see special 
economic reports from the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report assessing 
in detail our own national economic in- 
terest in a large-scale, long-term aid pro- 
gram. I would like to have similar re- 
ports from the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, and I would frankly 
be interested in comparing the recom- 
mendations from the Joint Committee 
and the Council. 

Third. I should like to see the Center 
for International Studies at MIT be 
charged with the preparation of a new 
report on the extent and meaning of the 
Soviet foreign economic drive. 

Fourth. I should like to have a special 
report from the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education regarding its own best 
informed judgment on the kind of peo- 
ple-to-people exchange projects which 
should accompany an enlarged economic 
aid program. 


“My boy, 
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Fifth. Finally, I think we need to ex- 
amine new methods of bridging the gap 
between official policy and public opinion 
as a deliberate device for filling in the 
gap caused by this administration’s 
chronic lack of Presidential and Cabinet 
level leadership in explaining our foreign 
aid objectives to the people. Perhaps a 
commission of prominent citizens, repre- 
senting leading national organizations of 
businessmen, labor, farmers, women, vet- 
erans, and religious bodies, might serve as 
a vehicle for a two-way exchange of 
views between Washington and the coun- 
try. I would hope that Government ob- 
servers or participants could play some 
role in this commission, but they should 
not direct it. Indeed, I wculd like to see 
some of the participants in the recent 
1-year foreign aid study conducted by 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment play a major role in such a 
commission. 

Mr. President, regardless of what ele- 
ments make up the comprehensive study 
now proposed by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, it is equally important that 
we must pay attention to the results of 
the study. I have already referred sev- 
eral times in the Senate to the excellent 
and incisive study by Professors Millikan 
and Rostow, of MIT, recently made avail- 
able to the members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. We now know that 
this report is an up-to-date version of 
one originally sent to the ICA, then FOA, 
in the fall of 1954, where it has been 
gathering dust ever since. We must do 
better than this in the future, or no 
amount of “studying” will be productive 
of practical results. 

I think, Mr. President, that we will find 
that the results of any dispassionate 
study will invite us to expand our eco- 
nomic aid abroad as indispensable to our 
international policy. In the face of the 
new economic conflict with communism 
I, for one, feel that it is time to ditch 
some of the past phraseology and 
overtones of foreign aid in favor of a 
bold new concept geared to greater over- 
all economic integration of the free 
world. 

The moment when Russians are turn- 
ing toward economic expansionism is 
hardly the time for our foreign economic 
policies to contract. With half of the 
world’s industrial production, we alone 
are in a position to render really sub- 
stantial assistance to underdeveloped 
parts of the free world—in our own long- 
term interest. Existence of our so-called 
food surplus suggests, of course, that 
our assistance need not be in dollars 
alone. But against Soviet competition 
which looks a generation or more ahead, 
it is simply inadequate for us to rely 
merely on year-by-year. congressional 
appropriations for foreign aid without 
some long-term sense of direction and 
continuity. Reasonable assurances of 
continued aid are essential if some na- 
tions are to mobilize their own funds, 
enlist public and private investment, and 
plan ahead intelligently. It is the best 
way to reassert our world leadership. 
The administration is underestimating, 
not overestimating, the challenge. On 
the economic front, it is asking too little, 
not too much. 
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Mr. President, time is not necessarily 
on our side, and I believe we shall come 
to regret the lack of planning and fore- 
sight which the administration has ex- 
hibited in the foreign-aid requests this 
year. I hope that we can still recapture 
the initiative and, after this interim of 
relative paralysis, can strike out in a 
major new economic effort. We should 
go into such a program with our eyes 
open, not expecting to purchase either 
gratitude or allies. Today every under- 
developed nation is struggling to find the 
investment needed if its industrial 
growth is to keep pace with the demands 
of its impatient people. In Asia prob- 
ably the greatest economic race of the 
century is now going on between demo- 
cratic India and totalitarian China, to 
see which will accomplish the most in 
the shortest time. 

Into this psychological situation come 
the smiling Russian rulers, brandishing 
offers of trade and aid, pointing to the 
significant Soviet economic advances 
since 1918, and stating the moral: 
“Where we were then, you are today; 
where we are today, you will be tomor- 
row.” The underdeveloped world is in- 
creasingly impressed. 

It is also increasingly comparing Mos- 
cow and Washington. For every Ameri- 
can politician or administration person- 
ality who complains about neutralism 
saying “Whoever is not with us is against 
us,” some Politburo member is touring 
non-Communist Asia saying “Whoever 
is not against us is with us.” 

Mr. President, what we must seek is 
the success and stability of these under- 
developed nations themselves, to give 
them a vested interest in their own and 
the free world’s defense. The alterna- 
tive is clear. If the underdeveloped na- 
tions of Asia, Africa, and even South 
America, are not able to work out a close 
economic relationship with us, they will 
move sooner or later into a close eco- 
nomic relationship with the Soviet 
Union. That result would be catas- 
trophic—for them, for us, and for the 
world. 

Mr. President, I conclude my remarks 
on this subject by saying that I hope 
next year we shall have before us a pro- 
gram which is a little more realistic than 
the bill we now have. That is the pur- 
pose of the amendment I now propose. 

With the Soviet Union challenging us 
on the economic front throughout the 
world, it appears to me that it is all 
to our advantage to call the bluff of the 
Soviet Union in the United Nations, in 
the international agencies, and every- 
where else. 

I should like to see the United States 
Government take the leadership in a pro- 
gram such as SUNFED. I should like to 
see our Government stake out guidelines 
and actually call upon the other nations 
of the world to match the percentage 
rate of contributions which we make. I 
think the sooner we do this, the better 
the program will be. 

I am disappointed in the lack of em- 
phasis in the present foreign-aid bill in 
its economic assistance aspects. The eco- 
nomic aid provided this year is not pro- 
portionately more than it was last year. 
The increase is primarily in military as- 
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sistance, and military assistance may 
very well be frittered away. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. I 
yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator from 
Minnesota will simply delete the date 
1958 from his amendment—inasmuch as 
1958 would be beyond my present term— 
and if he will insert the words “in the 
future” or “for the future,” and so forth, 
then insofar as Iam concerned, I shall be 
willing to accept his amendment, be- 
cause it relates to the question of the 
policy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, I so modify my amendment, by 
striking out, in line 2, the words “fiscal 
year 1958.” As thus modified, the first 
two lines of my amendment will read: 

It is the sense of Congress that in the 


preparation of the mutual security pro- 
gram— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has a right to 
modify his amendment, and it will be 
modified accordingly. 

Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield back the remainder of his time 
on his amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, I am happy to yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of the 
time available to our side on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota to the committee amendment 
has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HumpHrey! to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment, as modified, to the 
committee amendment, was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, to 
the committee amendment, I offer, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MeCLxLLANI, the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 40, in line 25, 
it is proposed to strike out “section” and 
insert “sections,” 

On page 46, between lines 5 and 6, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

Sec. 538. Furnishing of information to 
congressional committees: Upon the request 
of any appropriate committee of the Senate 
or House of Representatives, any joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, or any subcom- 
mittee of any such committee, any officer or 
employee of the Government having infor- 
mation, or having custody of documents or 
other data, relating to the programs being 
administered under this act, shall promptly 
furnish any such information, documents, 


or other data to such committee or sub- 
committee, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield himself on his amendment to 
the committee amendment? 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
first let me state that I submit this 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment on behalf of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] and myself. 
He was kind enough to suggest to me 
that he would allow me to make a choice 
between his amendment and mine. It is 
very difficult to make a choice; the only 
difference is one of language. However, 
inasmuch as I am more familiar with 
the language of my amendment than I 
am with the language of the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas, I have 
offered the amendment which I had pre- 
sented the day before. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment is to meet the very important ques- 
tion of whether the Congress of the 
United States is entitled to receive from 
the officers and employees of the Gov- 
ernment information with respect to the 
duties which the Congress by law im- 
poses upon the executive branch of the 
Government. There has been a growing 
practice on the part of executive agen- 
cies to hide behind the policy—which 
was inaugurated early in the Govern- 
ment, by President George Washing- 
ton—of not disclosing matters which are 
clearly within the initiative of the Presi- 
dent, if he feels that the public interest 
would thus be jeopardized. 

Congress has never undertaken by law 
to interpret the power of the Executive 
to withhold information, because in the 
early days of our Government it was not 
the practice of the departments to refuse 
to the Congress of the United States in- 
formation concerning the general laws 
which were enacted. 

However, as I have stated, in recent 
years there has been a tendency, as the 
executive branch of the Government has 
increased in size, for even subordinate 
officials to withhold from Congress evi- 
dence as to what they were doing with 
the funds appropriated to their agencies 
by the Congress. 

In an opinion submitted to the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
the Attorney General cited some of the 
old cases in which the Supreme Court 
upheld the right of an individual, under 
the Bill of Rights, to refuse to answer 
questions irrelevant to investigations 
which Congress was making. None of 
those decisions has any application 
whatsoever to an investigation by Con- 
gress of the activities of the executive 
departments with respect to the duties 
imposed upon them by law. There is a 
difference between the right of an in- 
dividual citizen not to be interrogated 
by Congress in matters which are pro- 
tected by the Bill of Rights, and the re- 
fusal of an officer of the Government to 
give the Congress of the United States 
answers, information, data, and papers 
which bear upon the execution of the 
very power provided by the law. 

In the opinion by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the case against Mr. Daugherty, a 
brother of the Attorney General during 
the administration of Mr. Harding, was 
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cited, but that case clearly held, when 
it was finally adjudicated by the Su- 
preme Court, that Congress undoubtedly 
had the right to obtain information 
bearing upon legislation and bearing 
upon the interests of the United States. 

The constitutional power of the Con- 
gress to appropriate money to the ex- 
ecutive department is very clearly stated 
in the Constitution: 

No money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury, but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law; and a regular state- 
ment and account of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of all public money shall be 
published from time to time. 


Words could not be clearer. The 
amendment which we offer tonight is 
clearly within that constitutional power 
of Congress, clearly within the constitu- 
tional provision which was designed to 
protect the public funds raised by taxa- 
tion from the people of the United 
States. 

We have before us a bill which author- 
izes the appropriation to the President 
of billions of dollars. These funds are 
so great that it is utterly impossible for 
the President himself to expend them, 
so he must recruit a large office force 
of individuals whose appointments are 
never confirmed by the Senate or by the 
Congress, and who are never known by 
the Congress. So we propose to insert 
in the bill a new section, on page 46, be- 
tween lines 5 and 6. Let me read it 
again: 

Sec. 538. Furnishing of information to 
congressional committees: Upon the request 
of any appropriate committee of the Senate 
or House of Representatives, any joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, or any subcom- 
mittee of any such committee, any officer 
or employee of the Government having in- 
formation, or having custody of documents 
or other data, relating to the programs be- 
ing administered under this act, shall 
promptly furnish any such information, 
documents, or other data to such commit- 
tee or subcommittee. 


The Foreign Relations Committee, 
through its chairman, has announced 
upon this floor its purpose to examine 
into the methods and the manner in 
which these funds are expended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield myself 
2 more minutes. 

If we do not have this section in the 
bill, which makes it the duty of the 
officers and officials who are to admin- 
ister this huge appropriation to furnish 
information, we are surrendering the 
power of Congress to make appropria- 
tions. 

I shall never forget one day when I 
was walking from the Capitol to the 
Senate Office Building with former Vice 
President Jack Garner. He had been 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
There had been a considerable debate— 
upon which subject I have forgotten at 
the moment, but it affected the delega- 
tion of congressional power to the Execu- 
tive. Jack Garner said to me, “Young 
man’—I was a young man in those 
days—“when the dome of that Capitol 
breaks down, the Republic is lost.” 
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What he meant was that when Con- 
gress loses its power to supervise the ex- 
penditure of the people’s money, the 
democratic government bequeathed to us 
by the Founding Fathers is gone. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] such 
time as he may desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
am very happy to be associated with the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming in 
sponsoring this amendment. Without 
knowing that he had filed his amend- 
ment, I had prepared a similar amend- 
ment and had it printed, with the inten- 
tion of offering it. After learning that 
he had an amendment with the same 
objective, which I am confident is ade- 
quate in its provisions to achieve the 
results I desire, I was glad to withhold 
the amendment I had intended to offer, 
and I am happy to support his amend- 
ment. 

As chairman of the Government Op- 
erations Committee, and particularly as 
chairman of the Permanent Investi- 
gating Subcommittee of the Government 
Operations Committee, I have had some 
unhappy experiences in trying to get 


from the executive branch of the Gov- ` 


ernment information which was consid- 
ered pertinent and vital, and which 
would have provided information for the 
Congress which it should have had in 
the performance of its legislative func- 
tion. Some of the documents which 
have been withheld and denied to the 
committee have been withheld on the 
pretext that they were interoffice mem- 
oranda, that they were working papers 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and that therefore they were not 
final in the sense that they represented 
a final decision, and therefore Congress 
was not entitled to have such informa- 
tion. 

I should like to give a concrete illus- 
tration. We are all familiar with the 
Battle Act, and what it was intended 
to do. During the course of the discus- 
sion of the pending bill, we have heard 
about the problem of our allies selling 
strategic materials to our potential 
enemy, while at the same time they have 
been receiving benefits from the foreign 
aid legislation. 

After negotiations with our allies as to 
what materials and goods should be em- 
bargoed, and as to which were strategic 
from a war sense and should not be 
shipped, in order to prevent the poten- 
tial enemy from getting what he needs 
to build up his war machine, 16 countries 
in all, principally the NATO countries, 
entered into an international agreement 
and understanding that certain items, 
consisting of more than 450 in number 
and description, were not to be sold by 
our allies. Such an agreement con- 
tinued until July 1954, at which time 
what is known as the COCOM confer- 
ence convened in Paris, for the purpose 
of downgrading and decontrolling a 
number of items which had been on the 
strategic list and under control and em- 
bargo by our own country and by our 
allies. It is to provide military aid and 
economic aid to those countries that the 
pending measure is designed. 
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Before the COCOM conference met, 
there was organized within the executive 
branch of the Government a committee 
composed of representatives from the 
different agencies and departments in- 
volved. This committee was called the 
Joint Operating Committee, or JOC. 
Representatives of the Defense Depart- 
ment and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment came before that committee and 
made their representations with respect 
to the strategic value and importance of 
various of the 450 items which were on 
the list of materials under control and 
embargo. 

Mr. President, I can say, without any 
fear whatever that my statement can be 
successfully contradicted or challenged, 
that in every instance where strategic 
items were later decontrolled, they were 
decontrolled over the protests of experts 
and technicians and those most highly 
qualified in our own Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. President, I am about to say that 
they were not agreed upon to be decon- 
trolled at the COCOM conference; in the 
final analysis one man on the Joint Op- 
erating Committee made the decision, 
and his decision was made over the rec- 
ommendations of the military branch of 
the Government. 

We asked for those papers. We 
thought we had a right to learn upon 
what basis a nonmilitary, civil service 
employee sat at the head of a commit- 
tee of that kind, and, over the highest 
and best military advice available to the 
Government, took that action. Not 
only that, but the very best advice of 
experts who were called in from the 
outside, who were familiar with the use 
of the tools and the instrumentalities 
which were under consideration for de- 
control, was rejected. 

Yet information as to how the proc- 
esses of the executive branch of the 
Government work in the expenditure of 
billions of dollars of American money is 
denied to Congress on the ground that 
it is confidential and inside office memo- 
randa and working material of the 
executive branch, and that therefore 
Congress has no business looking at it. 

What did we find afew daysago? We 
read an announcement of the publica- 
tion of a book containing the inside story 
of this administration. Of what was 
that book made up? It was made up, at 
least in part, by the same character of 
material and documents, except on a 
higher level—that of the Cabinet it- 
self—being made available to a private, 
preferred citizen, a preferred reporter of 
the press, who was permitted to examine 
and review the most secret of documents 
in that area of the executive branch of 
the Government. He was permitted to 
use those documents as a basis for the 
writing of a book for publication for 
private profit. 

That is the issue with which we are 
confronted. I am not opposed to the 
book being written. I am not angry or 
offended that such a book is to be pub- 
lished. Congress can sit silent and 
quiescent in the face of such treatment 
if it likes, but I do not propose to be 
silent about it; I shall register my pro- 
test by undertaking by my vote to write 
into a law, which proposes to spend bil- 
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lions of dollars abroad, a provision which 
will let Congress have the information 
on how the inside of the Government 
works in the expenditure of those bil- 
lions of dollars. 

If the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment is free to make available secret 
documents to free enterprise and for 
profit, and for the benefit of a reporter, 
then Congress certainly should have the 
right to know what goes on in connec- 
tion with the expenditure of billions of 
dollars of mutual-security funds. 

I agree with what the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney! said about the responsibil- 
ity of Congress with regard to the purse 
strings of the Government. The Gov- 
ernment cannot spend $1 unless Con- 
gress appropriates it. The money for 
foreign aid will not be appropriated un- 
less the pending billis passed. If we pass 
the bill to authorize the appropriations, 
let us say at the same time that Congress 
expects to look at how the money is 
expended, that it expects to get the rec- 
ords pertaining to the expenditure, and 
that we wish to know what is taking 
place. 

Mr. President, this is a serious, a vital 
matter. The executive branch of the 
Government, on the flimsiest pretense, 
denies Congress the records of its stew- 
ardship with respect to the money Con- 
gress appropriates. 

I believe it is time to make it a matter 
of law that when we provide for the 
expenditure of billions of dollars to aid 
our allies, as we do by this measure, we 
have a right to look at how the processes 
work in connection with such expendi- 
ture. Iam happy to support the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Arkansas is chairman of the Committee 
on Government Operations. In con- 
nection with the work of that committee, 
he has received a great deal of informa- 
tion about the activities of the Govern- 
ment under the laws passed by Congress, 
and he has also been denied, over and 
over again, information by representa- 
tives of the executive department. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I can say that is 
true. Not only has information been 
withheld, but employees and officers of 
the Government in the executive de- 
partment have been instructed not to 
testify before the committee with respect 
to matters within their knowledge. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Do we not know 
as individual Senators that throughout 
the world, where this money is going and 
where contracts for its expenditure are 
being made, that there are persons and 
there are governments which are not 
above corruption? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We certainly know 
that to be so. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is there any basis 
in logic or patriotism on which any per- 
son can say that Congress should not 
have the power to get information on 
these subjects? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. - I will not say that 
to the constituents I represent. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am appalled that on the floor of the 
Senate tonight there are so few Mem- 
bers listening to the discussion of this 
amendment. They know the huge 
amount of money which is authorized 
to be appropriated and to be expended 
the Lord knows where by persons whom 
we do not know under methods of which 
we have no information and can get 
none. 

Is it not true that we have heard some 
say that this is an unconstitutional 
amendment? Is there anything uncon- 
stitutional about it? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not see any- 
thing unconstitutional about it. 

Mr. President, I may say, in answer 
to the Senator from Wyoming, that the 
Congress, under the Constitution, has 
the power even to impeach the Presi- 
dent of the United States for malfeasance 
in office. If Congress has the power to 
impeach the President of the United 
States for malfeasance in office, cer- 
tainly it has the power to inquire into 
the actions and the official conduct of 
the executive branch of the Government. 
To say we do not have the power to fol- 
low through on appropriations we make 
is saying that Congress under the Con- 
stitution is impotent and powerless. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
how much time do we have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has 4 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, we 
hope there will be some voice raised in 
opposition, if there be any opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. President, it is 20 minutes to 8. 
I ask unanimous consent that a quorum 
call may be had without taking any of 
the 4 minutes remaining on the part of 
the supporters of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes remain under the control of the 
Senator from Wyoming, and there are 
30 minutes in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes or so much 
thereof as I may need. 

Mr. President, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wyoming. I subscribe to the point 
of view that the Congress of the United 
States has a right to get the information 
which it needs in the performance of 
its legislative duties, 
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In the Foreign Relations Committee 
on which I am privileged to serve, and 
in the Committee on Appropriations on 
which I serve with the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, we have time 
and time again made requests for in- 
formation—even information of the 
highest classification the Government of 
the United States possesses—and it has 
been forthcoming. There has not, to 
my knowledge, at least, been a single bit 
of information withheld in relation to 
our mutual-aid program. The State 
Department, the Department of Defense, 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, have brought up and laid be- 
fore the committee all the details. We 
have had the testimony of the highest 
officials of the Government. Members 
of the committee who were not satisfied 
that certain pieces of information had 
been developed in the official presenta- 
tion requested additional information, 
and such information was furnished to 
the committee. 

I do not believe a single member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will say 
that there has been one iota of informa- 
tion withheld by the State Department, 
the Defense Department, or the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration in 
regard to the important measure which 
is now before the Senate. 

I do not know of a single Instance of 
information having been withheld from 
the Committee on Appropriations when 
that committee desired it. 

I have had some contacts with some of 
the members of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and learned that 
certain information to which they felt 
they were entitled had not been given to 
them. I personally discussed the mat- 
ter at the highest levels of the Govern- 
ment and pointed out that, in my judg- 
ment, at least, the committee was en- 
titled to have that information in the 
performance of its legislative duty. I 
was informed that representatives of the 
executive branch did go before the com- 
mittee and present the Battle Act list and 
certain other information under a secu- 
rity classification. Iam notin a position 
to know whether the classification put on 
that information was justified or not. I 
believe it was done, however, in the 
discretion of the official. But I was told 
that the information had been presented 
to the committee. 

I recognize that under the Constitu- 
tion, if Congress has a deep and a vital 
interest in getting a particular piece of 
information, and if Congress wants to 
fulfill its constitutional responsibilities, 
there is a way Congress can get the infor- 
mation, and that is by saying to any ad- 
ministration, whether it be a Republican 
or Democratic—and I hope this will not 
happen if the matter is not of the gravest 
concern to Congress—“Under the Con- 
stitution Congress has control of the 
purse strings. If we do not get the in- 
formation, you will not get the money 
to operate the department.” 

There is no doubt that Congress has 
the power to say to any administration, 
“If Congress does not get the informa- 
tion, you will not get the money with 
which to operate the department or the 
agency or the policy.” 
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But that is an entirely different sort 
of situation from making public every 
interagency memorandum and personal 
conversation. From George Washing- 
ton’s time, the Executive has chal- 
lenged—and I think has properly chal- 
lenged—every attempt to invade the 
right of the President of the United 
States to consult with his advisers in pre- 
liminary discussions leading up to the 
final determination of a policy. 

We know that the committees of Con- 
gress are always busy. The responsibili- 
ties of all of us are spread very thin in 
order to carry on our work so the burdens 
are sometimes passed on to subcommit- 
tees. Then, in conducting our burden- 
some duties in Congress, sometimes the 
subcommittees become subcommittees of 
one. Then, sometimes a subcommittee 
of one becomes so busy that the work is 
passed on to the staff. 

If the information desired by a com- 
mittee is to be obtained according to the 
intent of the amendment, pretty soon 
we shall have staff members demanding 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment certain information, much of which 
is entitled to be confidential in nature. 

Mr. OMAHONENJ. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
from California not acknowledge that 
there is nothing in the amendment 
which would enable any staff member to 
demand anything of any department? 
The amendment is carefully drawn so as 
to provide that the authorized commit- 
tees shall have the right to obtain the 
information. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is the point 
of view of the Senator from Wyoming on 
the situation. But I say that in past 
administrations there has been a general 
searching out of information generally. 

I think it is clear that from the first 
administration in our country’s history 
there has been on this question a differ- 
ence of opinion between the executive 
branch and the legislative arm of the 
Government. 

All I point out is that if the subject is 
important enough, Congress has the 
power to get the information. But it 
will require the power of the Senate or 
the House of Representatives as a body 
to get it by saying to the executive 
branch, “If you do not give us the infor- 
mation, we will not give you the funds,” 
On that basis, I think we are standing 
on sound constitutional ground. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I myself am in fa- 
vor of the purpose of the amendment, 
but I shall vote against it. My reason for 
doing so is that I think a question of this 
magnitude should be considered on its 
own feet and be voted up or down ac- 
cordingly. I do not think this is the time 
to offer such a proposal, because I do not 
believe it will have any force so far as the 
President is concerned. 

If a bill were reported by the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, which I 
believe has had some trouble along this 
line, as have other committees, then I 
think the matter would be given more 
consideration, and I would be willing to 
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vote for such a bill. If a measure of 
that kind could be passed, and then 
there was any difficulty, the question 
could be taken to the Supreme Court for 
final adjudication. 

I have been somewhat disturbed by 
the information contained in the book 
published by Mr. Robert Donovan, of 
the New York Herald Tribune, because 
evidently this man, who has no official 
connection with the Government, but is 
an excellent reporter, has written an ex- 
ceedingly good book, and has had access 
to information which the senatorial com- 
mittee, duly authorized, has not been 
able to acquire. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not wish to en- 
gage in a detailed discussion, but books 
have been written in past administra- 
tions, including recent administrations, 
the material for which undoubtedly was 
withheld from Congress, or at least was 
not made available to Congress, but was 
published as memoirs, or otherwise, for 
profit. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But none of them 
was written so well-as this one, or so 
interestingly. 

Mr, JACKSON. And the timing was 
perfect. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. For whom? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I suppose all of us 
are in accord with some of the points 
which have been advanced as to the de- 
sirability of Congress being given the 
information it needs. I share very much 
the feeling of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, provided a proposal such as the 
one contained in the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Wyoming has 
been worked over by a committee and 
reported to the Senate in a form which 
is believed to be constitutional. The 
amendment as offered relates only to 
programs carried on under the Mutual 
Security Act. 

In dealing with the mutual security 
program—in fact, in dealing with all the 
programs with which the Committee on 
Foreign Relations deals—is the Senator 
from California aware of any time or 
any occasion when the committee has 
been denied any information which it 
requested from any department of the 
Government relating to the program 
under consideration? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say cate- 
gorically that I do not know of a single 
instance, in the period of time I have 
served on the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and during the entire considera- 
tion of the bill, when there was a single 
item of information which was denied 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield myself an 
additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wonder if we 
might consider one example which arose 
in the course of the hearings. The Sen- 
ator from California will remember that 
in discussing problems relating to Tur- 
key, for instance, mention was made of 
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the Randall Commission report, which 
was a highly classified document at the 
time. I said I thought it would be help- 
ful to the committee if the report were 
made available to us. Promptly, the 
Randall Commission report was made 
available to the committee. The same 
thing has been true of many other doc- 
uments and pieces of information which 
the committee has required. Is that not 
true? - 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct; 
and some of them have been of the 
highest type of classification. 

I happen to serve also on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, of which 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico is the chairman. The topmost 
secrets of the Government are made 
available daily to that committee. The 
committee is in constant contact with 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
fullest of information is supplied. There 
is no information in that field which is 
denied to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly so far as 
the operations under the mutual security 
program are concerned, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations has never had cause 
to complain, has it? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 
is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. This is a sub- 
ject which has interested me during all 
the years I have been in the Senate. It 
involves a fundamental question. If 
such a procedure is to be adopted, it 
should be adopted on its own merits, and 
should not be tied in to the mutual 
security bill. 

Furthermore, the language of the 
amendment is so broad that, as I inter- 
pret it, under the phrase “any such in- 
formation, documents, or other data,” 
Congress could ask for a man’s personal 
opinions or for his personal papers, and 
the committee would be entitled to get 
them. 

I heartily agree with what the Senator 
from California has said. I hope that if 
the question comes before the Senate for 
consideration, it will come in the way the 
Senator from Montana has suggested— 
namely, on its own feet—and that there 
can be a good, clear debate on a very 
important question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am very sympa- 
thetic to the objective of the amend- 
ment. With reference to the adminis- 
tration, I may remind the Senator from 
California that the day before yesterday, 
in a subcommittee meeting, the Admin- 
istrator of the USIA refused to furnish 
information which I requested. I do not 
know whether the refusal is final or not. 
It was as of that time. I think the Ad- 
ministrator will refuse to give it. But I 
hope the administration will keep its 
record as unblemished in that instance 
as the minority leader thinks it is gen- 
erally. However, I think that was an 
arbitrary attitude on the part of the 
Administrator. 


No; I believe that 
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I believe the matter should be handled 
on its own merits in a separate bill, be- 
cause this poor bill dealing with foreign 
mutual aid has so many obstacles to over- 
come to get enacted that I would hate to 
include in it a provision wholly contro- 
versial in its nature and involving a con- 
stitutional question. I would vote for a 
bill which would accomplish what the 
amendment seeks to accomplish, because 
I think certain agents have been arbi- 
trary. I think Mr. Streibert was arbi- 
trary the day before yesterday. The 
Senator from California was there. He 
knows what Mr. Streibert refused to fur- 
nish to the subcommittee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In fairness, I will 
say this to the Senator. I sat in that 
hearing. I had to leave before it was 
finally concluded. I did not interpret the 
statement of Mr. Streibert, in response to 
the inquiry, as being a refusal to furnish 
the information requested. I think he 
pointed out reasons why he felt the in- 
formation should not be furnished. I 
do not think the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, who is also chairman of 
the subcommittee, pressed him or asked 
the committee to vote to get that infor- 
mation. If the Senator feels it is essen- 
tial that he have that information, I 
shall certainly be prepared, as a member 
of the committee, to support him in ef- 
forts to get it, and I am confident he will 
get it. I am sure the Senator knows 
some of the background with regard to 
that information, and why Mr. Streibert 
felt he should not release it at that time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I say, I hope he 
does keep the record clear. It was a ten- 
tative refusal. He said he did not wish to 
give the information; he was not ready 
to give it; he had reasons why he did not 
want to give it. 

The Senator from California is cor- 
rect when he states the witness was not 
pressed at that time. It was the first 
hearing on that subject. I was not suffi- 
ciently sure in my own mind whether the 
committee should have the information. 

I have come to the conclusion that to 
clutter the bill with a very controversial 
matter is not very good procedure. We 
shall have enough difficulty enacting the 
pending legislation, without including 
in it a major problem which affects many 
other activities of the Government, and 
using this bill as a guinea pig. That is 
my only objection to the proposal. I 
think it has great merit as a separate 
proposal, and that something should be 
done about the matter. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Arkansas for his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brste in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from California has expired. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator allow me time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I merely wish to 
Sax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has 4 minutes 
on his own time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall not use the 
whole time remaining to me. I wish to 
point to an instance in which former 
Governor Stassen issued a statement at 
Denver, Colo., saying that, under a Presi- 
dential directive, he was going to expend 
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some $10 million, just before the last 
election, for the purchase of coal. There 
never was a Presidential directive to that 
effect, but millions were spent for that 
purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator recall how much Mr. 
Stassen spent to send some friends 
abroad to play Santa Claus? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If the Senator will examine the record, 
I think he will find out how much Mr. 
Stassen spent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will- 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In connection with 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] with respect 
to information being denied, I want to 
ask the Senator if he knows that Mr. 
Stassen appeared before the Appropria- 
tions Committee and admitted that, in 
addition to a classification for security 
reasons, he had a new classification in 
the mutual-aid program, whereby he 
stamped documents “for official use 
only,” and practically any aid admin- 
istering the mutual-aid program could so 
stamp documents and they would not be 
ayailabje to the Appropriations Commit- 

e. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, do 
I have any time remaining to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has 2 minutes 
remaining to him. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Let me say a word 
in conclusion. Every Senator who votes 
against this amendment, even though 
it is applied only to the pending bill, is 
by his vote saying to all the hundreds 
and thousands of employees of sub- 
ordinate grade in the executive depart- 
ments expending these billions of dol- 
lars that they need not make an account 
thereof to the Congress of the United 
States. All they have to do is refuse, 
under the umbrella of the Executive 
stamp of secrecy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN and Mr. KNOW- 
LAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wyoming yield, and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Ihave only 1 min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
for one plan to vote against the amend- 
ment. I certainly do not subscribe to 
the idea which has just been stated by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHnoneY], and I am not willing to 
have those words put in my mouth, be- 
cause I am making no such statement. 
I believe information required by com- 
mittees in order to do their work ought 
to be supplied. I have said that, so far 
as the Foreign Relations Committee is 
concerned, and I limit it to that, we have 
been amply supplied with the informa- 
tion we have requested. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I propose to vote against 
the amendment. I do not think the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, by the statement he 
made, had any intention to convey the 
idea to those of us who are present in 
this Chamber, or to those who may read 
the Recorp that the executive agencies 
which administer this fund would deny 
to the Congress the right to any informa- 
tion concerning the funds which had 
been expended. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully concur in 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Minnesota. If anyone in any executive 
agency capriciously seeks to keep infor- 
mation from the Congress, he had bet- 
ter read the Constitution with reference 
to the congressional control of the purse- 
strings. There is no question in my mind 
that if Congress want information 
badly enough, it can either get it or cut 
off funds for the agency refusing to give 
the information requested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield back the time remaining 
to him? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield back the 
time remaining to me. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield back the 
time remaining to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Wyoming has been yielded back. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered on the 
amendment, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. HUMPHREYS], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Larrp], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
Mr. Scotr] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is necessarily absent. ; 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. DANIEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. HUMPHREYS], If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NeeLy] and the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Scorr], 
if present and voting, would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate for the purpose of attending the 
Indiana Republican State Convention. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son and Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Martin], and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are 
absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN], and the 
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Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Bible Humphrey, McClellan 
Bricker Minn. Murray 
Chavez Jackson O'Mahoney 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Stennis 
Eastland Kennedy Symington 
Ellender Langer Williams 
Ervin Long Wofford 
Frear McCarthy Young 

NAYS—58 
Aiken George Millikin 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore orse 
Barrett Hayden Mundt 
Beall Hennings Neuberger 
Bender Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bennett Hill Payne 
Bridges Holland Potter 

Hruska 
Butler Ives Robertson 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, S, Dak Kefauver Smathers 
Clements Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cotton Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Kuchel Sparkman 
Dirksen Lehman Thye 
Duff Malone Watkins 
Dworshak Mansfield Welker 
Flanders Martin, Pa 
Fulbright McNamara 
NOT VOTING—15 
Byrd Jenner Scott 
Capehart Laird Wiley 
Carlson Magnuson 
Daniel Martin, Iowa 
Green Neely 
Humphreys, Russell 
Ky. Schoeppel 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
O’Manoney, for himself and Mr, Mc- 
CLELLAN, to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 


it stated. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place in the committee amendment, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

That after the expiration of 90 days follow- 
ing the effective date of this act none of the 
funds appropriated for furnishing economic 
assistance to foreign countries shall be obli- 
gated for expenditure until the exemptions 
for taxpayers and their spouses and depend- 
ents have been increased to $700. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the reason I am offering 
the amendment is to call attention to the 
situation which exists in the United 
States today: That we cannot afford to 
increase the exemptions for dependents 
from $600 to $700, but we can give away 
billions of dollars to foreign countries. 

I have always been against giving away 
our money to foreign countries, This 
foreign-aid bill which is now before the 
United States Senate contains provisions 
for the giving away of billions of dol- 
lars of American income to foreign gov- 
ernments. 

The money in this bill will be collected 
in the years to come from the taxpayers 
of the United States. It represents hard- 
earned dollars of American workers and 
American industry. It is a pity that no 
provision is contained in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to require Con- 
gress, when money is given away like 
this, to notify the taxpayers with little 
pink slips, as faithfully as they receive 
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their income-tax notices, and to tell 
them, “We in the Senate today gave 
away billions of dollars to foreign gov- 
ernments for which you will be billed 
next April 15.“ Then, if we changed 
general election day from November to 
April 15, I believe there would be some 
changes made in the way we give away 
the taxpayers’ money abroad. 

I do not oppose foreign giveaway pro- 
grams for reasons of political expediency. 
I oppose them from a practical, logical 
standpoint in the interest of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer and the welfare of this 
country. Certainly, if I had politics in 
mind regarding foreign-aid programs, I 
would have been supporting them years 
ago when they were popular. I remem- 
ber well that in 1950 when I was seeking 
reelection, my opposition to foreign aid 
was thrown at me from every stump in 
South Carolina. But with consistency 
and with the welfare of my people at 
heart, I have stuck with my position 
throughout the years. 

My opposition to foreign giveaway pro- 
grams has always been based upon logi- 
cal reasoning considering what would 
happen as a result of these programs. I 
warned, on many occasions, that our pro- 
gram to develop the so-called undevel- 
oped and underprivileged areas of the 
world would backfire. 

I warned that if we helped to indus- 
trialize new or degenerated industrial 
areas, low world raw material prices and 
cheap labor would cause us to lose our 
world markets. Never did I dream that 
this administration would lower import 
quotas to this country so that we would 
even lose our domestic markets. But 
this is what they did at Geneva when 
the State Department signed the GATT 
treaty. 

I warned that if we built dams and 
furnished equipment and money for ir- 
rigation and other assistance to develop 
agriculture abroad we would live to see 
our farmers suffer from foreign compe- 
tition. 

These two warnings went unheeded; 
and today the farmers of America and 
the textile industry and workers of 
America are suffering more than at any 
time since the great depression result- 
ing from the last Republican administra- 
tion. 

I made a third, and yet unheeded 
warning, that eventually we would be 
expected annually to support our for- 
eign beneficiaries as regularly and as 
firmly as we do ourselves. I also pre- 
dicted that the cost of this program 
would prevent us from ever paying off 
the national debt and from ever bring- 
ing substantial tax relief to our people. 

My colleagues, such is the case today. 
Were it not for foreign aid today we 
would be balancing our budget, retiring 
our debts, and cutting taxes. Foreign 
governments still owe us more than $17 
billion from World War I. I ask, what 
good did all this aid from World War 
I accomplish? Italy received over $2 
billion from us but it did us no good 
in 1939 or 1941. At the outset of World 
War II, France owed us over $5 billion, 
and England over $7 billion from World 
War I, but we had to start all over in 
1939 with lend-lease and again with 
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more aid after World War I, until the 
present day. 

During World War II we loaned more 
than $42 billion to foreign governments, 
including over $10 billion to Russia, 
nearly $30 billion to China, and $18 mil- 
lion to Yugoslavia. I need not ask what 
this money, material, or whatever it was, 
accomplished at this time. Certainly it 
had its effect in winning World War II, 
but it made no friends for us. There is 
no gratitude for the mutual aid rendered 
at that time. 

I think it necessary to point out here 
that only recently it was disclosed that 
cotton raised in Egypt was being traded 
off to Red Czechoslovakia for arms which 
were being used by Egypt to create a 
crisis in the Near East. This is the same 
Egypt the State Department wants to 
send money and technical aid to assist 
in the construction of dams and irriga- 
tion projects to help Egypt develop its 
arid lands. She will, of course, grow 
more cotton which will further glut the 
world market and hurt our cotton farm- 
ers. Only 2 weeks ago Egypt flaunted 
its Communist-supplied military might 
before the free world in a display of 
Middle East strength. Obviously, our 
previous aid of more than $26 million to 
that country did little good in our behalf. 

But the principal figure of note is the 
post World War I grants we have given 
foreign countries. This figure is well 
over $51 billion, all of it going for agri- 
cultural, industrial, and other so-called 
“recovery” programs for so-called “war 
weary” and “war torn” countries of the 
world. 

In addition to these programs, we have 
donated nearly $3 billion to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and about one- 
half billion dollars to the International 
Bank. 

The grand total of these figures is 
$117,042,902,280.07. Yes, that means we 
have loaned and given away more than 
117 billion dollars to foreign countries 
hi no expectation of ever getting it 

ack. 

Mr. President, the picture is very black 
as I see it. The leadership has failed 
us. We have daily distortions from the 
White House and executive offices that 
are devised to fool and divide us. 

The one-world theorists are firmly en- 
trenched and our only weapon to curtail 
their subtle program of amalgamating 
America with the rest of the world is to 
cut off their money. These people I 
speak of in the State Department and 
elsewhere want to do away with every 
conceivable difference between us and 
the rest of the world. For years they 
have been working like beavers tearing 
down trade protection barriers, immigra- 
tion walls, money exchanges and the 
like until it is now easier for a foreign 
government to contact and get assistance 
from Washington than it is for an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Frankly, I am fed up with it all and 
I think it is time Congress woke up to 
what is going on. 

I want to use the American textile in- 
dustry as an example of what can and 
will happen to every taxpayer, worker, 
business and industry in America if we 
fail to alter our course. It all takes a 
pattern, and I believe the pattern in the 
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textile industry fits the situation pre- 
cisely. When I refer to the textile in- 
dustry, I mean every textile employee 
and the small main street businessmen 
who depend upon the textile economy. 

After World War II, we undertook a 
program to rehabilitate poor war-torn, 
war-weary Japan. Nobody then wor- 
ried about the war-weary, tax-bur- 
dened, ration-ridden American public. 

Out went the dollars to Japan. We 
gave $3 billion in aid to Japan. As late 
as last year, we gave over $30 million 
to Japan. In addition, we have author- 
ized credit and loans up to $620 million 
to that country. This was coupled with 
technical aid, patent rights, machinery, 
and other guidance—all of it going to 
build up the Japanese textile industry. 
It was a plaything at first. Then, as 
we relaxed our grip and settled back in 
our easy chair feeling like sanctified 
philanthropists, the Japanese textile in- 
dustry began growing like a fire out of 
control. In a short time the Japanese 
industry had surpassed its home con- 
sumption and began reaching out for 
foreign markets. First a little here, a 
little there, and then came GATT. 

The same silk-gloved hands of the 
one-world theorists that had dipped into 
our Treasury and industry to put the 
Japanese on their feet—these same top- 
hatters who have asked us once again 
to dip into the Treasury to help other 
countries—these same State Department 
officials—delivered the death blow to our 
textile industry at GATT and thereby 
took one more step in their program to 
internationalize America. They gave 
the Japanese tremendous concessions on 
trade agreements, allowing the Japanese 
to strike at our domestic markets in full 
force with their cheap textile products 
made with 15 cents an hour labor, and 
25 cents a pound world cotton. 

When the GATT agreement was an- 
nounced, I denounced it and warned that 
the American textile industry was op- 
erating on a thin profit margin of less 
than half of what other industries were 
operating under. 

I stated last year on June 15 that the 
textile workers of America would re- 
member Geneva June 7 as infamously 
as we all remember Pearl Harbor De- 


.cember 7. 


On June 23, 1955, I announced I would 
support an import quota program to halt 
Japanese goods from coming into Amer- 
ica and destroying the industry. I was 
met with implications from the admin- 
istration that I was shooting at buga- 
boos and no threat to the textile industry 
existed. 

On July 2, last year, I wired the Presi- 
dent of the United States urging him to 
intervene and correct the damage done 
at GATT before it seriously affected our 
domestic textile industry and caused a 
depression. 

I was advised that no serious threat to 
the industry existed, and that if the in- 
dustry was suffering that it should either 
seek relief through the Tariff Commis- 
sion or through the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

I would like to state here that little 
relief for the textile employees and in- 
dustrialists of America can be expected 
from the Tariff Commission. 
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In the first place, the workings of the 
Commission are so slow and cumbersome 
that by the time it gets around to ac- 
knowledging trouble and the need for 
help, the industry concerned is usually 
already gone on the rocks. 

The velveteen industry is a good ex- 
ample of the situation. One of three 
mills in this industry producing velvet- 
een has already gone out of business, 
and the Commission is just now complet- 
ing the holding of hearings on the vel- 
veteen industry’s plea for help which was 
filed over 6 months ago. 

In 6 months a depression can swoop 
down and close the entire textile indus- 
try while the Commission deliberates 
such problems. Furthermore, at these 
belated hearings last week, one of the 
most terrible examples of misuse of au- 
thority I have ever heard of took place. 
I have it on unimpeachable authority 
that representatives of the American 
textile industry appearing before this 
American Commission for relief to save 
jobs of American workers and American 
industry, were subjected to cross- 
examination by representatives of for- 
eign governments, namely, Japanese in- 
dustrialists who are so opposed to 
textile quotas. 

I am reliably informed, however, that 
when these foreign representatives got 
into questions regarding manufacturing 
techniques of the American industry, the 
Commission very graciously advised the 
American representatives they did not 
have to answer such questions, 

To me, the fact that foreign govern- 
ment representatives were even allowed 
to cross-examine Americans before an 
American Commission is revolting and 
represents the degeneration that has 
taken place in bureaucratic government. 
It points up the need for Congress to 
personally take up this matter and to 
obstruct any such future situations by 
halting all this foreign aid, 

On July 22 an army general in Japan 
stated that “hardly more than passing 
concern” should be shown by Americans 
toward the increasing flow of Japanese 
textiles to this country. I immediately 
denounced this general’s statement and 
declared the textile industry of America 
was at the breaking point. 

At intermittent times until January of 
this year I protested the administration’s 
callous attitude toward the textile in- 
dustry’s plight and in January of this 
year I pleaded with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson to recommend to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to apply textile import 
quotas against Japanese goods and save 
the industry from further ruin and de- 
pression, By this time there was al- 
ready a rumble or two within and with- 
out the textile industry of impending 
disaster. Already some mills had slack- 
ened their production. 

On February 13 Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson announced he would not 
recommend that the President do any- 
thing to relieve the American textile in- 
dustry through the use of section 22 of 
the Agricultural Act and application of 
textile import quotas. 

I immediately informed Mr. Benson 
on February 23rd that his Department’s 
study and recommendations that no 
action be taken was a complete white- 
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wash inasmuch as the figures used by 
the Department for this study were in- 
accurate and incomplete. At that time 
I furnished Mr. Benson with further 
figures which, of course, received no 
favorable reply. 

Later this year, I wrote Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks regarding a 
statement of his which appeared in the 
leading press publications quoting him 
as stating the textile industries face 
“serious problems.” Among other 
things Mr. Weeks said that textile im- 
ports from foreign countries to the 
United States “have seriously affected 
some segments of the domestic textile in- 
dustry, particularly the producers of vel- 
veteens, ginghams, garments, and some 
other cotton manufactured goods.” 

I pointed out to Mr. Weeks in my letter 
that the Bates Manufacturing Co. in 
Maine had cut production 20 percent at 
two of its major divisions, and advised 
him of the curtailment of production at a 
dozen other mills involving the incomes 
and job security of nearly 12,000 textile 
workers. At that time among the 
mills affected were Berkshire-Hath- 
away, which cut production 20 percent at 
three Fall River, Mass., plants, and one 
at North Adams, Mass. At the same 
time I advised him that Ervin Mills in 
North Carolina had cut down to a 4-day 
workweek as had Aragon Mills in Geor- 
gia. Brookside Mills, in Tennessee, has 
halted production of 1,000 looms and 
was considering closing down completely. 
Since that time another mill in New 
England has closed. 

In my own State just 2 weeks ago 
screaming headlines in the local press 
announced the complete and uncondi- 
tional closing down of the Camperdown 
Mill in Greenville. This mill has been in 
operation for 84 years and only once be- 
fore during the dark depression had it 
ceased to operate. It was at this mill 
many years ago that my own mother as 
a young girl had worked. 

This latest development has thrown 
more than 250 people out of work. In 
announcing the closing of the mill, Syd- 
ney Bruce, president of the company, 
stated flatly that Japanese gingham im- 
ports into this country were directly and 
unquestionably responsible for the clos- 
ing of his mill. I wish to quote here the 
exact words of the president of this mill: 

With the ever-increasing volume of im- 
ports of Japanese ginghams into this coun- 
try, the market for carded ginghams, which 
we produce, has substantially disappeared. 

We have been operating at a loss for the 
past 2 years, and our inventories of finished 
goods have been growing until they have 
reached alarming proportions. 

We have made every possible move to at- 
tempt to find purchasers for our goods, but 
in the face of Japanese competition we have 
been forced to the conclusion that it is im- 
possible for Camperdown Co. to continue in 
operation. 

No business can continue to operate H it 
cannot sell its product. 


Mr. President, I might add here, no 
American business can continue to op- 
erate when faced with unfair competi- 
tion from a foreign industry which is 
not only subsidized by the American 
Government but is given special privi- 
leges on the American market. 
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On June 6 one of the Nation's best 
known and largest mills announced it 
was curtailing production and postpon- 
ing indefinitely a $10 million expansion 
program in South Carolina “because of 
Japanese throatcutting“ in the indus- 
try. Col. Eliott White Springs, presi- 
dent of Springs Mills, advised the Ches- 
ter (S. C.) Chamber of Commerce in his 
announcement: 

I wrote you on February 24 that, due to 
Japanese competition, we had to change our 
balance and this gave us a surplus of yarn. 
Therefore, we either had to curtail our pro- 
duction or install additional looms. We 
don’t like to curtail. 

After your chamber offered us every co- 
operation to put the looms in Chester, I 
wrote you that I would consider enlarging 
the Eureka plant if I could get permission 
from the Seaboard to encroach on their 
property, that I would consider enlarging 
Springsteen if something could be done 
about city taxes, and if something were done 
about Japanese throatcutting. 

Since that time the Japanese situation, 
instead of improving, has deteriorated con- 
siderably. They are gaining on us every day. 
We gave them new machinery as reparations 
for Pearl Harbor, and the CCC (Commodity 
Credit Corporation) sells them the same cot- 
ton I buy at 10 cents a pound less. We 
have always been able to meet competition 
without tears, but we can't lick the State 
Department, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
GATT, OTC, and the $64 billion giveaway 
program while Congress twists our arm. 

Therefore, we have been forced to revise 
our plans and, instead of expanding, we are 
going to have to curtail. It is with regret 
that I tell you reluctantly the Springs cot- 
ton mills operations will be reduced indefi- 
nitely, and that we will have to postpone 
our plans for installing additional looms. 

By “indefinitely,” I mean until my cus- 
tomers find out that all that is yellow is not 
gold, or the public decides our textile in- 
dustry is not part of foreign aid. If this 
meets with the approval of the people of 
Chester, I suggest they write President 
Eisenhower and tell him how much they love 
Secretary Dulles. 


Prior to Mr. Springs’ announcement 
the South Carolina textile manufac- 
turers, meeting at Sea Island, Ga., issued 
a new plea for the administration to 
render assistance to the industry. 
Meanwhile, more reports from other 
States indicate further cuts can be ex- 
pected in the industry. The reports are 
almost daily, following the same pattern 
of curtailed production, short work- 
weeks and closing mills. 

Another recent development has been 
the placement of the Kendall Mills in 
South Carolina on a 4-day workweek, 
which is seriously affecting the incomes 
and business stability in the Pelzer area 
of my State. 

The American textile industry last 
year made an average profit of only 2.4 
percent of its total sales. All other in- 
dustries in the Nation made an average 
net profit of 5.3 percent which is nearer 
a normal profit margin. The Japanese 
industry, to the contrary, by its own ad- 
mission, currently is making an average 
profit of more than 12 percent, or nearly 
6 times that which the American indus- 
tries are making. Let me read a Tokyo 
dispatch appearing in the Cotton Trade 
Journal, which is the international 
weekly newspaper of the cotton industry: 

Toxyo, June 9.—Japan’s “big ten“ cotton 
spinners, who claimed to be in bad financial 
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shape in October 1955, ended the next 6- 
month period in April 1956, with profits that 
averaged about 12 percent. A “big ten” 
spokesman claimed that in April 1956, spin- 
ners were making a little over $50 a bale 
when made up into cotton piece goods. 

The “big ten” also manufacture rayon 
and wool fabrics, and reports indicate that 
profits on these have been good. But cot- 
ton had the best record, doubling the 1955 
May-October period profits during the No- 
vember 1955-April 1956 period. 

As a result all 10 companies have decided 
to increase capital and have predicted that 
the business term ending in October 1956, 
would see even greater profits. 


In every case of retrenchment by the 
American textile industry—in every case 
of a closing mill—in every case of an- 
nounced layoffs or curtailed production— 
the officials and the workers involved 
have blamed without reservation the in- 
flux of cheap Japanese goods to this 
country. 

Mr. President, how can anyone meet 
that kind of competition? It is a ques- 
tion of 15 or 16 cents an hour labor com- 
peting with $1 and $1.60 an hour. 
American workers are paid 10 times as 
much as the Japanese workers are paid. 
I do not say that that is too much to 
pay our workers. I believe that they 
ought to be paid even more. However, 
that is the kind of competition we must 
meet. 

Despite the charges of the industry 
and responsible officials in the textile 
world that the Japanese imports are to 
blame for their difficulties, the admin- 
istration, through its international- 
minded diplomats, has callously ignored 
the situation and has, instead, insisted 
that the Japanese imports are not af- 
fecting the industry. 

It is not only a question of the amount 
of the material that comes back to the 
United States. The Japanese are forc- 
ing the market down. For example, in 
the field of cloth, the Japanese pro- 
ducers will make a raid on velveteen. 
They make their sales in that field. The 
market goes down. Then they pick out 
towels, and the price of towels goes down. 
The American producers cannot meet 
that kind of competition. Then they 
will turn their attention to sheets and 
pillow cases. They take the articles one 
at a time, until they force the market 
down and until the American mills can- 
not meet the competition and cannot 
keep the wheels rolling and cannot keep 
our workers employed because of the 
unfair competition, Foreign aid has 
done that. 

Two weeks ago Monday a delegation 
of citizens from Chester, S. C., met at 
the State Department to urge some re- 
lief be given to the American textile 
industry and brought with them a peti- 
tion bearing the names of 5,000 citizens 
of that county who are suffering eco- 
nomically as result of the depression 
now sweeping the textile industry. 

I advised the Senate of this meeting 
at that time, but what I did not know 
was what the administration would say 
at the meeting. The Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of far eastern affairs, 
backed up by a battery of 14 officials 
from the State Department, the Agricul- 
ture Department, and the Commerce 
Department, flatly stated that the textile 
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industry of America was not being af- 
fected by Japanese imports to this 
country. 

This high official declared that the 
American textile industry was using the 
Japanese imports to this country as a 
convenient scapegoat. This official said, 
“If we did not have any Japanese tex- 
tile industry, the American textile in- 
dustry would still have the problem now 
confronting it.“ He even went so far 
as to say that if the Japanese Islands 
were to sink in the Pacific Ocean, the 
American textile industry would still be 
closing its mills and idling its employees. 
He said the people had been completely 
misinformed and that the Japanese tex- 
tile industry was being used as a whip- 
ping boy. 

Those who attended the meeting were 
astonished at the stubborn position held 
by this official. One would think we 
were discussing an American problem 
‘with an official of the Japanese Govern- 
ment and not a representative of the 
United States. They claim to hold sym- 
pathy for the industry, but they callously 
ignore the situation and continue on 
their road of appeasing the foreign in- 
dustrialists at the sacrifice of the Amer- 
ican industry. 

I wish to remind the Senate of the 
now famous “Dear Joe” letter that Ike 
sent minority leader of the House of 
Representatives, Joe Martin, last Feb- 
ruary 17. President Eisenhower, in that 
letter, among many other generalities, 
told Mr. Marri, and I now quote from 
his letter: 

I wish also to comment on the adminis- 
tration of this legislation if it is enacted into 
law. Obviously, it would ill serve our Na- 
tion’s interest to undermine American in- 
dustry or to take steps which would lower 
the high wages received by our working men 
and women. Repeatedly I have emphasized 
that our country’s economic strength is a 
pillar of freedom everywhere in the world. 
This program, therefore, must be, and will 
be, administered to the benefit of the Na- 
tion's economic strength, and not to its detri- 
ment. No American industry will be placed 
in jeopardy by the administration of this 
measure. Were we to do so, we would under- 
mine the ideal for which we have made so 
many sacrifices and are doing so much 
throughout the world to preserve. 


Mr. President, we have Mr. Eisenhow- 
er's promise. I ask now where is the ful- 
fillment from him or the executive de- 
partment at his command? 

To complete the picture of what is hap- 
pening, I believe you should certainly be 
advised of a comment or confidence given 
to the Japanese by Secretary of State 
Dulles recently. The Japanese reported 
out of Tokyo that Mr. Dulles had told 
them: “We confirm”’—‘“we” being the 
United States—“that no import restric- 
tions will be put into practice.” This 
statement came on June 17 on the heels 
of Secretary Benson’s confused an- 
nouncement which he backed out of the 
next day to the effect that the adminis- 
tration was considering the imposition of 
textile import quotas. 

Now, I ask the United States Senate 
this question, who is keeping their prom- 
ise and who is not telling the truth? 

The President has promised that he 
would not let this program hurt any 
American industry. 
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The Secretary of Commerce has stated 
that the American industry is being hurt 
and has admitted such publicly. 

Every official of the cotton industry has 
stated flatly that the textile industry of 
America is in a curtailed condition and 
faces serious depression unless something 
is done. 

Presidents of companies, heads of 
unions, workers, and others in the tex- 
tile industry have blamed the Japanese 
imports to this country for the closing of 
every mill and the general curtailment 
within the industry. 

The State Department, however, 
brands as a fraud this allegation of the 
textile industry and claims the Japanese 
industry is being used as a “whipping 
boy.” In my way of thinking, the State 
Department, which is very apparently 
running the whole show, has practically 
accused the American workers and the 
American industry of lying to the people 
of this country. 

I see the chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee is present on the floor. I 
think he knows that when bills are in- 
troduced which would help the farmers 
the inquiry is always made as to whether 
they would benefit foreign interests, thus 
throwing a block in the way of anything 
which would help our own people. 

The State Department has taken the 
position of defending the Japanese in- 
dustrialists against the American people. 

It is high time that the United States 
Senate take action to see to it that the 
American textile industry is protected 
and that no such dilemma ever again 
recurs in any other field of American 
business, labor, or industry. I shall 
certainly take the word of my people, 
of the leaders of the textile industry, of 
the workers in those mills, and of the 
people in the street who are suffering 
because of this depression in the textile 
industry before I will take the word of a 
State Department official—and I hope 
this United States Senate will do like- 
wise. 

The United States is the only country 
which helped the Japanese get on their 
feet and is now allowing Japanese tex- 
tile goods to come into its borders on 
a wholesale basis. Thirteen countries 
who participated in the GATT treaty 
have refused to allow Japanese textile 
goods to come into their borders. These 
countries include Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Cuba, Luxembourg, Haiti, 
Great Britain, South Africa, New Zea- 
land, the Netherlands, France, and Rho- 
desian-Nyasaland. If Great Britain and 
those other countries will not allow any 
Japanese textile imports within their 
borders, why should we continue to allow 
them to come in on a wholesale basis and 
idly sit by and watch our textile indus- 
try go broke and our textile workers walk 
the streets without jobs? 

The State Department and other Gov- 
ernment agencies responsible for this 
problem cite as their principal reason 
for not imposing textile quotas on Japa- 
nese goods the fact that the Japanese 
have announced they will place self- 
imposed restrictions on their imports to 
the United States. This is a ridiculous 
situation in which we are placing the 
welfare of our industry and people at 
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the mercy and whims of the Japanese 
industrialists, 

Shortly after the Japanese announced 
their voluntary quotas, a little-publicized 
news release from Tokyo announced 
that the Japanese Government’s insist- 
ence on quota limitations on imports to 
the United States are, “Designed to fore- 
stall a move in the United States Con- 
gress to enact import quotas when it re- 
convenes in January.” In other words, 
there is no good faith in this voluntary 
program but simply a device to fool and 
divide us. : 

There are many more facts and figures 
and comments and information regard- 
ing the situation in the textile industry 
which I could have brought with me to- 
day, but I do not believe it is necessary. 
The picture is quite clear as to what has 
resulted to the economy of the textile 
industry and the entire Nation because 
of our giving away money and informa- 
tion to foreign countries to help develop 
their industrial and agricultural poten- 
tialities. What has happened in the 
case of the textile industry is bound to 
happen in other industries. It may be 
my State and the textile industry to- 
day—but, Mr. President, it will be your 
State and your industry tomorrow, un- 
less we immediately halt this giveaway 
program. 

Mr. President, the reason why I have 
offered this amendment is to call to the 
attention of the people of the United 
States the fact that we cannot afford to 
give a little, meager exemption to de- 
pendents, or to increase the exemptions 
of American taxpayers from $600 to $700, 
but we can give away billions of dollars 
with one stroke of a pen. I, for one, do 
not agree to such expenditures, and I 
shall vote against the bill when it comes 
to a vote tonight. 

I am glad to see that Members of the 
United States Senate are beginning to 
shy off a little bit from foreign aid, and 
I hope that in the near future they will 
see fit to cut it off entirely. 

Remember this, Mr. President, if we 
will check the matter we will find that 
more than half of our national debt has 
been caused by our foreign giveaway 
programs. We do not have the money; 
we are always getting in debt. Every 
time we give away money to other na- 
goas, we go further and further into 

ebt. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time if the Senator from South 
Carolina will yield back the remainder 
of his time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on both sides having been yielded 
back, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JohNSroNI to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated 
“6—-26-56-B.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Florida ask that his 
amendment be read, or does he ask that 
it be printed without reading? 
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Mr. SMATHERS. I ask that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD 
without being read and in the course 
of my remarks I will explain what it 
proposes to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. 
Smatuers to the committee amendment 
is as follows: 

On page 37, line 11, strike out “section” 
and insert in lieu thereof “sections.” 

On page 37, between lines 21 and 22, in- 
sert the following: 

“SEC. 422. Economic Development Fund for 
Latin American Countries: (a) The Con- 
gress of the United States reaffirms the policy 
of the United States to further promote 
friendly relations and Western Hemispheric 
economic development through assisting the 
peoples of Latin America in their efforts to 
obtain economic and social well-being, to 
safeguard basic rights and liberties, and to 
protect their security and independence. 
The Congress hereby recognizes that funda- 
mental to these goals is an expanding eco- 
nomic growth of the Latin American area 
based upon self-help and mutual coopera- 
tion and full utilization of already existing 
resources and knowledge. The Congress ex- 
presses the willingness of the people of the 
United States to support the foregoing ob- 
jectives to the extent to which the countries 
in the area continue to make effective use 
of their own resources and external resources 
otherwise available to them. 

“(b) In order to carry out the purposes 
of this section, there is hereby authorized to 
be established a fund, to be known as the 
‘Economic Development Fund for Latin 
American Countries’ (hereinafter referred to 
as the ‘fund’) and there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the President for the 
fiscal year 1957 an amount of $35,000,000, 
such amount to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

“(c) The President is authorized to utilize 
the appropriations made available for the 
fund to accomplish in the Latin American 
area the policies and purposes declared in 
this act and to disburse on such terms and 
conditions, including transfer of funds, as 
he may specify to any person, corporation, 
or body of persons however designated, or to 
any Latin American government, agency, or 
organization or group of governments or 
agencies as may be appropriate: Provided, 
That such assistance shall emphasize loans 
rather than grants wherever possible, and 
not less than 75 per centum of the funds 
appropriated pursuant to this section shall 
be available only for furnishing assistance 
on terms of repayment in accordance with 
the provisions of section 505, and not more 
than 25 per centum of said funds may be 
allocated for assistance to any one country. 

“(d) In utilizing the fund, the President 
shall give preference to: (1) projects or pro- 
grams that will clearly contribute to pro- 
moting health, education, and sanitation in 
the area as a whole or among a group or 
groups of countries of the area, and (2) such 
joint health, education, and sanitation as- 
sistance programs undertaken by members 
of the Organization of American States.” 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, first 
I want to congratulate the Committee on 
Foreign Relations upon what, obviously, 
is a very conscientious and, I think, thor- 
ough piece of work on the bill. 

The amendment which I now propose 
has to do with Latin America. In this 
particular respect, I also want to con- 
gratulate the committee because it has 
recognized some of the problems of the 
Central and South American countries, 
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even though what has been provided is 
not as much as I think those countries 
deserve, nor as much as should be done 
for them. 

I point out that the total amount 
which is provided in the bill for Central 
and South America is still less than 3 
percent of the total amount which is 
authorized by the bill. 

If we go back to 1946, when the for- 
eign-aid program first got underway, we 
will discover that the amount of help 
which has been given to the Central and 
South American countries has actually 
been less than 2 percent of the tremen- 
dous sum of money which has been au- 
thorized for our foreign-aid program. 

Simply stated, the proposed amend- 
ment would create a special economic 
development fund for Latin America 
with an authorized appropriation to the 
President of $35 million to remain avail- 
able until expended. The amendment 
in emphasizing loans rather than grants 
provides that not less than 75 percent 
of the funds shall be available only for 
furnishing assistance on a loan basis. 
Since health, education and sanitation 
are primary factors in preventing the 
economic development of Latin America, 
the amendment contains a proviso that 
the President in utilizing the fund shall 
give preference to projects or programs 
that will clearly contribute to promoting 
health, education, and sanitation in this 
region, and such joint programs under- 
taken by the members of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. The author- 
ized appropriation under the amend- 
ment would be in addition to the 
recommended authorization under the 
bill, as reported out by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

There is nothing novel about the cre- 
ation of this fund. We have in the past 
set up a similar fund for Asia in the 
amount of $200 million, $100 million of 
which was appropriated last year, and 
it is my understanding that the admin- 
istration has requested that the balance 
be appropriated this year. Under the 
provisions of the bill as reported out 
by the Foreign Relations Committee, a 
special fund providing for an authoriza- 
tion of $100 million is set up for the 
Middle East. It is high time that we 
arouse ourselves from the slumber of the 
past and give to Latin America a little 
special treatment, too. In setting up this 
regional economic development fund for 
Latin America as proposed by the amend- 
ment it will give to this area the special 
treatment which it has so long deserved 
in our foreign-aid program, and at the 
same time it demonstrates by deed that 
our good neighbor policy is more than 
just a play on words. 

The special economic development 
fund in the amount of $35 million pro- 
posed by the amendment will go a long 
way in further promoting and strength- 
ening our good neighbor relations with 
this region, which is so important to us 
from the standpoint of trade, strategy, 
and raw materials. To assist Latin 
America in the solution of the economic 
difficulties which beset the area is in our 
own enlightened self-interest. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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ee SMATHERS. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say that 
this matter was given very careful and 
sympathetic consideration by the com- 
mittee. Of course, the Senator will re- 
call that originally the amendment called 
for $100 million, and then $50 million. 
There was a very close vote on the 
een Everybody recognized its 
merit. 

One thing that should be called to the 
attention of the Senate with reference 
to the amendment is that 75 percent of 
the funds will be in loans, and not more 
than 25 percent in grants, and they re- 
late to health, sanitation, and education. 
I think the committee as a whole was 
quite sympathetic to the proposal. 

Iam authorized by the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and my 
understanding is that the minority leader 
agrees, to say that we are willing to ac- 
cept the amendment and take it to con- 
ference. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I certainly want to 
join with my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] in ad- 
vocacy of the amendment. While on va- 
cation in Latin America, I saw the needs 
of the people of that hemisphere. It is 
the opinion of the junior Senator from 
Idaho that they are deserving people. 
They need inspiration and aid. They are 
not like Tito, whom we bailed out yester- 
day. They love freedom, and they are 
seeking to make themselves stronger. 

I commend the Senator from Florida, 
and shall support his amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point two articles which point up 
the fact that the Communists are mak- 
ing great attempts to get control of 
Latin America at this particular time. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Tampa (Fla.) Daily Times of June 
26, 1956] 
GUATEMALAN PRESIDENT DECLARES SIEGE 

STATE—ARMY TAKES CONTROL AFTER RIOT— 

4 KILLED, 17 Hurt as POLICE Fire UPON 

STUDENT DEMONSTRATORS 

GUATEMALA, June 26.—President Carlos 
Castillo Armas put the army in control of 
Guatemala today after demonstrations in 
which four students were killed. 

The President declared a state of siege— 
modified form of martial law. The army, 
assuming control, asked the cooperation of 
the people to avoid further clashes. 

AFTER CRACKDOWN 

The deaths came last night during student 
demonstrations on the capital's main street 
against a Government crackdown on Com- 
munist agitation. In addition there were 
17 wounded. 

The victims were in a parade of several 
hundred students marching toward the Gov- 
ernment Palace to protest curtailment of 
civil liberties under the state of alarm im- 
posed Sunday by President Carlos Castillo 
Armas’ regime. 
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ONE GIRL WOUNDED 

About half the marchers were girls. 

One girl was wounded. So was a police- 
man, 

The state of alarm put Guatemala under 
a form of martial law. The government said 
it was necessary to prevent “seditious dis- 
orders” plotted by Communists. 

Soon after last night’s shooting, the gov- 
ernment ordered censorship of news dis- 
patches sent abroad. 

The students marched defiantly from a 
meeting at the university. Officials had sent 
them a warning message that they would 
be “swept from the streets” if they attempted 
to stage a protest. 

The procession turned into Sixth Avenue, 
the principal business street of the capital, 
and headed to the President's offices at the 
end of the thoroughfare. 

FIRED INTO AIR 

A witness said a detachment of about 20 
policemen, drawn up across the avenue out- 
side a moyie theater, ordered the marchers 
to halt. 

“The police fired into the air,” the wit- 
ness reported. “The students kept coming, 
singing the national anthem. 

“Police then started firing into the march- 
ers, while police reinforcements rushed up. 
Some police were firing pistols, others sub- 
machineguns.” 


GUATEMALA CLAIMS Rep PLOT, GETS TOUGH 


GUATEMALA —The; Guatemalan Govern- 
ment, announcing discovery of a Commu- 
nist plot, has imposed a form of martial law 
on the country to “prevent seditious dis- 
orders,” 

President Carlos Castillo Armas’ regime 
decreed a “state of alarm” after police broke 
up a mass meeting yesterday sponsored by 
the newly formed national civic committee. 

Demonstrators at tke gathering of about 
400 persons outside the capital's railway sta- 
tion had distributed leaflets demanding can- 
cellation of Guatemala’s mutual-aid pact 
with the United States and a lifting of the 
ban on Communist activities. 

A Government statement charged the 
meeting was part of “a subversive plot by 
Communists hiding within the territory of 
the republic to disturb the peace.” 

Six persons were arrested and telephone 
service was interrupted for 4 hours. The 
state of alarm decree suspends a dozen or 80 
constitutional rights and allows the Govern- 
ment to prohibit public meetings, make ar- 
rests without warrants and impose censor- 
ship. 

There was no interference with news dis- 
patches sent abroad, however. 

Police cordoned off the downtown area 
after dispersing the demonstrators and no 
further incidents were reported. 

The meeting was called as a celebration of 
the 12th anniversary of the downfall of 
Dictator Jorge Ubico who was driven from 
the country and died later in New Orleans. 

Another anniversary meeting scheduled 
for today was ordered cancelled although its 
sponsors are considered friendly to Castillo 
Armas. 


The Government claimed Communist plot- 
ters planned to spread panic and had in- 
structed yesterday's demontrators “to use 
their arms in order to blame the Government 
for the serious consequences of disorders.” 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

8 70 KNOWLAND. I yield back my 
ë. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS] to the committee 
amendment. ri i 
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The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to further 
amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be offered, the question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I as- 
sumed other amendments would be 
offered. 

I send to the desk my amendments, 
and ask to have them stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the action of the Senate in 
agreeing to the committee amendment, 
as amended, is rescinded, and the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire will be received, and 
they will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed on page 30, line 2, to strike out 
243,000,000“ and insert “‘$208,000,000.” 

On page 30, line 10, to strike out 
“$80,000,000” and insert “$45,000,000.” 

On page 30, before the period at the 
end of line 11, to insert a colon and the 
following: 

Provided, That not more than $35,000,000 
of such funds shall be used for assistance 
to India. 


On page 31, line 19, to strike out 
“$140,500,000" and insert “$135,500,000, 
of which not more than $5,000,000 shall 
be used for assistance to India.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair should like to inquire whether the 
Senator from New Hampshire desires 
the amendments to be considered en bloc. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the amendments considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, we 
have heard a good deal about the for- 
eign-aid program. As TI have said to the 
Senate on various occasions, and I repeat 
it now, I am perfectly willing to help 
nations which are our friends and allies 
and are willing to help themselves; but 
this pouring out of money to nations 
that are not true allies, and are not even 
really neutral nations is another thing. 
One of these nations is India, 

I know a great hue and cry will be 
made by the do-gooders of this country 
about India. India poses as a neutral 
nations, but at least 90 percent of the 
actions of India have by calculated. de- 
sign been contrary to the best interests 
of the United States. 

The Mutual Security Act for fiscal 
year 1957 would authorize an expendi- 
ture of $80 million in aid to India. That 
is $70 million for development assistance 
and $10 million for technical coopera- 
tion. 

What I probably should offer is an 
amendment to cut out aid to India alto- 
gether, but in view of the fact that such 
an amendment probably would not be 
adopted in view of the action on Yugo- 
slavia, and since there may be some good 
in assisting India, I am willing to take 
a calculated gamble on part of the 
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money that has been proposed. For that 
reason, my amendment would cut in two 
the amount of aid to India. 

A few days ago I sat and listened to 
the American Ambassador to India, for 
whom I have warm affection and high 
personal esteem both as our Ambassador 
and a former member of this body; but 
I just could not swallow the argument 
he was making for aid to India. For 
that reason my amendment proposes a 
50 percent cut in the amount requested. 

The United States is now engaged in a 
bitter struggle to prevent Soviet Russia 
from conquering more territory and en- 
slaving more peoples in Asia. In this 
struggle, the United States has allies, 
the NATO and SEATO countries. India 
prefers not to be one of those allies. 
Nehru has said, and these are his words; 

“The only camp we should like to be 
in is the camp of peace and good will, 
which should include as many countries 
as possible and be opposed to none.” In 
the face of current political realities, it 
is impossible to have your cake and eat 
it too—as Nehru would like to do. 

Nehru would like to have us believe 
that India is strictly neutral. However, 
in the United Nations, India has con- 
sistently sided with the Communist bloc 
and against the United States. 

This is no bona fide neutrality. 

At the Bandung Conference, India was 
the leader of the pro-Soviet and pro- 
Communist China faction. 

That was not strict neutrality. 

And, let us not forget that when “neus 
tral” Nerhu visited Mao Tze-tung—the 
Chinese Communist dictator who was re- 
sponsible for the slaughter of over 50,000 
American boys in Korea—he drew up a 
formula of five points for peaceful co- 
existence which was exactly what the 
Soviets were saying to all the world. He 
became a willing mouthpiece for Russian 
and Chinese Communist propaganda, 

That was not strict neutrality. 

It is my considered opinion that now 
is the time—now when this foreign-aid 
measure is under discussion—for this 
body to ponder the question asked by our 
distinguished colleague, Minority Leader 
KNOWLAND, on January 17—and I quote 
his words: 

Can our economic system survive pro- 
longed burdens of building a system of col- 
lective security and a system of neutralism 
atone and the same time? If the neutralists 
are to receive the benefits and have none of 
the responsibilities of those in the collective 
defense system, will not this act as an in- 
centive plan to build up the fence sitters? 


I say it will. 

And Nehru's India is the prime ex- 
ample of our futile and dangerous pol- 
icy of being equally, or even more gen- 
erous to so-called neutrals than to 
proven allies. 

Mr. Presiderit, I am disturbed that 
I as a United States Senator have to 
stand up on the floor of the Senate and 
argue the folly of our aid policy as it 
concerns India, but folly it is in my 
opinion. 

No one will deny that in these danger- 
ous times, there is need for us not to 
stint in the use of funds for our national 
security. But it should not be neces- 
sary to have to plead with this body to 
decide, intelligently, to offer our aid and 
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support only to those proven allies who 
are willing to share with us the cal- 
culated risks involved in the worldwide 
struggle against the deadly Communist 
menace. Who, in view of the facts, can 
in good conscience—argue that we con- 
tinue unconditionally to aid Nehru when 
he has definitely set himself up as an 
active “neutral” against the best inter- 
ests of the United States? 

The facts are clear, Mr. President, we 
gambled on Yugoslavia and lost. We 
are gambling on NATO and SEATO and 
most of it appears to be a pretty good 
gamble but we would be less than hon- 
est with ourselves if we did not admit 
there were some weak spots. We are 
gambling on India and frankly it is a 
gamble that I do not feel like backing 
with too many American taxpayer dol- 
lars. The wisdom of a certain biblical 
axion keeps asserting itself to me. It is 
in effect—that those who are not for 
us are against us. Certainly the so- 
called neutralism of Nehru is a one-way 
street and it does not run in our direc- 
tion. 

I want to emphasize the fact that Iam 
not writing off India as I have written off 
Yugoslavia, even though I think she is a 
dubious gamble. That is why my 
amendment calls for a cut in aid—not 
complete elimination of aid to India. 

I might add that not all of my reluc- 
tance to go along with the full program 
is due entirely to the position Nehru 
takes, although let us not forget that 
when the neutral Nehru visited the Com- 
munist Chinese dictator, who was re- 
sponsible. for the slaughter of tens of 
thousands of American boys in Korea, he 
drew up a formula of five points for 
peaceful coexistence, which was exactly. 
what the Soviet Union was saying. to 
all the world. And by doing this he 
became a willing mouthpiece for the 
Communist and Chinese propaganda. 

My reluctance to go along with the 
full program is also due to what I con- 
sider the lack of an imaginative program 
designed specifically to meet the Indian 
situation. The fact that we do not have 
a better oriented program is a matter of 
some amazement to me in view of the 
fact that Nehru and other Indian leaders 
have long since pointed out the sources 
of friction. We must remember that 
India has but recently emerged from 
what has been called a colonialism. Her 
national pride is intense and she resents 
being considered a weak sister or a poor 
relation in the company of nations. 
Nehru likes to pretend that India can 
accomplish her goals within her own 
resources and that is why he belittles our 
aid in speeches while he holds out his 
palm for as much as we will drop in it. 
The concept of our program if it is to be 
successful as far as India is concerned 
should be in such form as treats India 
as an adult in the family of nations if 
we are to have any success whatsoever. 
Economic aid should be in the form of 
loans and there should be only such 
technical assistance as can be assimilated 
and integrated into the Indian economy 
in her own struggles to help herself. 

Our present giveaway program should 
be tapered off to the vanishing point be- 
cause we never could give the vast sub- 
continent of India enough giveaway for 
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her economic salvation without her mak- 
ing a mighty effort of her own and in- 
deed our efforts to do so would not only 
impoverish us but create poor relations 
in the bargain. In tapering off giveaway 
to the vanishing point there is no better 
time to begin than the present. Let us 
do so by adopting my amendment which 
cuts it by 50 percent. And then let us 
proceed from there cautiously and hard- 
headedly in the development of a new 
program better tailored to the factual 
situation which we all know exists. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I call 
for order in the Chamber. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to have order in the Cham- 
ber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair), The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on the 
question of agreeing to my amendment 
to the committee amendment, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, again 
let me pay my respects to the distin- 
guished statesman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES], who has the courage to 
state his convictions when seemingly 90 
percent of the Members of the Senate 
do not see the light. 

This afternoon before the Internal 
Security Subcommitttee there appeared 
a-man who has opposed the Polish Com- 
munist conspiracy. 
committee, and, through our subcommit- 
tee, the world, what the Polish people 
have done and are doing to obtain their 
freedom. They have even attacked 
tanks, operated by their oppressors, 
with their bare hands as they raised 
aloft bloody flags. 

Mr. President, how did you feel, and 
how did the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire feel, and how did I feel, 
last night, when a majority of the Sen- 
ate voted to give aid to Yugoslavia and 
Tito, whom every Member of the Senate 
knows is a Communist. In heaven's 
name, what would be the position of the 
Senators who voted in favor of giving 
aid to Yugoslavia, if in the future, the 
freedom-loving people of Yugoslavia— 
about whom we heard so many words 
spoken during the debate in the Senate, 
last evening—should rise up and say, “We 
want freedom.” In that event, we would 
know that, as a result of the vote cast 
last night in the Senate, those people 
would be shot down with munitions of 
war obtained by means of the money 
the Senate voted to give to Tito, to be 
used, at least in part, for the purchase 
of shells by Tito. It was said that the 
United States had previously given guns 
to Tito, and therefore the United States 
now must make it possible for Tito to 
purchase shells—using our money for 
that purpose—to be fired by the guns 
with which we already have provided 
him. 

I predict that if the people of Yugo- 
slavia should decide they want free- 
dom, and should revolt—as the people of 
Poland have done—Senators who voted 
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in favor of United States aid to Tito 
may find blood dripping from their 
hands. 

Mr, President, I have the most pro- 
found respect and admiration for the 
great statesman who has just spoken— 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES], who is the senior Repub- 
lican Member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. In fact, Mr. President, 
I believe that many of the people of the 
United States are crying for us to follow 
the advice of the great senior Senator 
from New Hampshire. I plead with the 
Senate to pay heed to his words of ad- 
vice. I commend to every person in the 
United States what he has said, and I 
hope that his counsel, as it will appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, will be read 
very widely throughout the country. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senato 
from Idaho. ; 

Mr. President, at present the United- 
States is going through a period similar 
to the one through which it went in the 
1930’s, when Mr. Chamberlain’s umbrella 
and the slogan “peace in our time” were 
the symbols of the day. 

Not many of the present Members of 
the Senate were Members of the Senate 
at that time. Too many of those Mem- 
bers of Congress hopefully crawled un- 
der the umbrella. Many of those Mem- 
bers found that umbrella little protec- 
tion from the deluge of votes against 
them which followed and the freedom- 
loving people of the world found that 
same umbrella little protection when the 
shots of battle began to fly. 

I feel that I stand at the same cross- 
roads of decision as I did when some of 
us in this body took a very strong stand 
in favor of a two-ocean Navy and a large 
Air Force. We opposed the sale of avia- 
tion gasoline and scrap iron to Japan. 
We were defeated on those issues and al- 
though history is said to repeat itself, I 
hope it does not do so today. 

Mr. President, I do not ask for a com- 
plete end to foreign aid. I shall support 
any reasonable foreign-aid program. 
But I ask that we be selective in the for- 
eign aid we give, and that we help only 
the countries who will help themselves 
and who will be true allies of the United 
States. Let us not throw American 
money and substance to the wolves of 
international intrigue. 

Mr. President, if there are no questions 
to be asked of me regarding my amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Georgia 
such time as he may desire, of the time 
under my control. 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall use only 2 
minutes at most. 

Mr. President, the India program in- 
cludes $30 million in surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. They will be fur- 
nished from our own surplus now on 
hand. Of the remainder or the balance, 
75 percent will be in loahs. In other 
words, $30 million will be used to pay for 
certain agricultural commodities which 
we now have in long supply; and of the 
balance of the aid which India will re- 
ceive under this program, 75 percent will 
be in loans. 
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On the basis of philosophy, on the 
basis of metaphysical convictions, and 
on the basis of religion, India is probably 
actually neutral. She does not want to 
join in an alliance. I myself do not care, 
and I do not believe we should be greatly 
concerned when a country is really neu- 
tral and intends to remain neutral and 
to protect her own neutrality. I do not 
think we should be very greatly con- 
cerned about that country. 

I hope very much that this amend- 
ment will not be agreed to, because 
when it is analyzed, it will be seen that 
we would be hurting ourselves, largely, 
because we ought to get rid of the sur- 
plus. The surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties are needed in India. As for the en- 
tire balance, 75 percent of it is in actual 
loans. I do not think that program will 
hurt this country. I believe it would be 
very much better for us frankly to say, 
“If you are a bona fide neutral country, 
and propose to protect your neutrality, 
we will not say that all aid will be with- 
drawn.“ 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I feel that I must speak on this 
subject. I have spent some time at the 
United Nations, where I knew the Indian 
representatives. Especially I knew Ma- 
dam Pandit, who was India’s Ambassa- 
dor to the United States for several 
years, as we all know. 

I have been troubled by the subject 
of neutralism; to which the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire refers, but 
I have tried to understand the neutral- 
ism of India. 

In going through some of the records 
of the country I find that over a period 
of hundreds of years—perhaps thou- 
sands of years—the Indians have been 
a nonwarring country. So far as I know, 
until India got into the recent trouble 
with Pakistan, it had never become in- 
volved in military actions. The tradition 
and religion of India are against warfare. 
Mahatma Gandhi laid down the tradi- 
tion of nonresistance, and he urged neu- 
trality for India, insofar as other coun- 
tries of the world are concerned. 

I am not defending Mr. Nehru, espe- 
cially, because I think he has made a 
great many mistakes. He has been very 
much misunderstood. Perhaps some of 
the prejudice against him is justified. 
From many talks with Mr. Nehru I be- 
came convinced that he was trying to be 
neutral. He had the Chinese Commu- 
nists on one border and the Russians on 
the other border, and he was in a very 
difficult position. One thing that was 
very clear to me was that he was anti- 
Communist within India. The incon- 
sistency of his position with regard to 
Kashmir and Pakistan is partially true. 

I recall the time, a few years ago, when 
we tried to give grain to India. I intro- 
duced the legislation. I was requested 
by the Indian Embassy not to make it a 
grant, but to make it a loan. We made 
it a loan, and the Indians still are pay- 
ing on that loan. The other agricultural 
products sent to India have been pri- 
marily on a loan basis. There may have 
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been some grants, but the transactions 
were primarily loans. 

I have difficulty in seeing why we 
should be prejudiced against India at 
this time because of the question of neu- 
trality. I feel that a nation which wants 
to be neutral, in the sense that it does 
not want to join any military alliance 
with other countries, should be entitled 
to take that position. We have such a 
relationship with Burma and with In- 
donesia today. I think we would be 
making a mistake if we were to say, Un- 
less you join our military alliance we 
cannot give you any further aid.” 

The 380 million people in India are 
trying to find a better way of life. God 
knows, they are starving most of the 
time. In my opinion, it would be very 
shortsighted and wrong in principle not 
to let those people feel that we have a 
human interest in them and are inter- 
ested in trying to help them to be self- 
sustaining. They have been under the 
Government of Great Britain for many 
years. Imperialism was the condition 
under which they lived. Finally they ob- 
tained their freedom. India is a new, 
free country. She is groping her way. 

With a thorough understanding of the 
feelings of my friend from New Hamp- 
shire, I hope he will not press this 
amendment, because I feel that we would 
be making a mistake at this time if we 
were to deny or cut aid.for the reason 
given, namely, that India will not take 
sides with us in the cold war. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to myself. 

I point out the fact that I am not ad- 
vocating the denial of aid to India. I 
am merely raising a cautionary flag, and 
proposing to cut the appropriation for 
India in half. She would still be allowed 
$40 million. Forty million dollars is a 
great deal of money to give to a country 
which is nominally neutral, but which 
is on the other side of the fence better 
than 90 percent of the time. 

I have heard the distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
(Mr. Georce] say that India is truly 
neutral. There is some argument to be 
made in favor of a country which is truly 
neutral, as the Senator has said. I could 
continue for hours, pointing out one po- 
sition after another which India has 
taken, contrary to the best interests and 
the leadership of the United States and 
contrary to any recognized concept of 
neutrality. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am prepared to do 
so if the other side will do likewise. 

Mr JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to support the position of the chair- 
man of our committee. I think it would 
be a great mistake if this amendment 
were adopted. 

India represents the largest group of 
free citizens in the world, the largest 
free nation on earth. If we were to 
adopt this amendment, I think we would 
be creating a condition which would 
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justify a loss of confidence on the part 
of India in our cooperation in the future. 

In my opinion, India is neutral in the 
true sense of the word. I believe she 
intends to remain neutral, I think that 
is a relationship which has been benefi- 
cial to this country. 

It seems to me that what was said in 
the debate with respect to Yugoslavia 
would apply to India—not that India is 
the same kind of country as Yugoslavia 
from the standpoint of democratic gov- 
ernment, but I think the most we can 
hope for in the future will be that India 
will remain neutral, and free from domi- 
nation by Russia or any other Commu- 
nist country. If she makes a success of 
her effort to create a strong democratic 
society, it will be the greatest achieve- 
ment she could contribute to the defense 
of the West. 

Everyone knows that there is competi- 
tion between China and India to see 
which one will be able to create the best 
life for its citizens, one following the 
totalitarian system and the other fol- 
lowing the democratic system. If India 
“can succeed, without sacrificing the lib- 
erty of the individual, in creating a rea- 
sonable standard of life under a demo- 
cratic system, it will be one of the great- 
est contributions to the stability and 
security of the West. It will be one of 
the greatest proofs of the basic validity of 
the democratic process that could be 
furnished. 

I hope the pending amendment will 
not be agreed to. Although it involves 
money in addition, it is, in a sense, a 
criticism, and a further evidence of our 
lack of respect or regard for that country. 

I deeply regret the necessity for can- 
celing the visit of Mr. Nehru. On top of 
that, to agree to this amendment would 
be very unwise strategy, in my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of the 
time on our side, with the understand- 
ing that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will yield back his time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
New Hampshire is exhausted or yielded 
back. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire to the committee amend- 
ment. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. MORSE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. BENDER (after having voted in 
the negative). Ihave voted “nay.” On 
this vote I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER]. If 
he were present and voting, he would 
vote yea.“ If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Iwithdraw my vote. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Humpureys], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. LAIRD], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Neety] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Dante] is paired with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson! is paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from West Virginia would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Lan] if 
present and voting would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
for the purpose of attending the Indiana 
Republican State convention. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent, and his pair 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BEN- 
DER] has been announced previously. 

The Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son and Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Martin], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are 
absent on official business. 

I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. CARL- 
son] is paired with the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Kansas would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Ari- 
zona would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
Wey] is paired with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Wisconsin 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea.” 
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I also announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Mar- 
TIN] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Barrett Eastland McCarthy 
Bible Ervin McClellan 
Bricker Frear Mundt 
Bridges Hickenlooper Welker 
Case, S. Dak. Hruska Williams 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Wofford 
Cotton Langer Young 
Curtis Malone 

NAYS—56 
Aiken Hennings Monroney 
Allott Hill Murray 
Anderson Holland Neuberger 
Beall Humphrey, O'Mahoney 
Bennett Minn. Pastore 
Bush Ives Payne 
Butler Jackson Potter 
Case, N.J Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Clements Kefauver Robertson 
Dirksen Kennedy Saltonstall 
Douglas Kerr Scott 
Duft Knowland Smathers 
Dworshak Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Ellender Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Flanders Long Sparkman 
Fulbright Mansfield Stennis 
George Martin, Pa. Symington 
Gore McNamara Thye ° 
Hayden Millikin Watkins 

NOT VOTING—17 

Bender Green Martin, Iowa 
B Humphreys, Morse 
Capehart Ky. Neely 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Daniel Laird Schoeppel 
Goldwater Magnuson Wiley 


So Mr. Brinces’ amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, as amended. 

‘The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, there 
have been some very spectacular votes 
on the amendments involving the ques- 
tions whether we wish to give aid to 
nations which are on the verge of the 
Russian orbit or to nations which are 
neutral 90 percent of the time and favor- 
able to the Russians. The Senate by an 
overwhelming vote has gone on record 
for the last, and by a small vote for the 
first. I think our action will come back 
to haunt us. 

A very mysterious report has come in 
that there is nothing listed under mili- 
tary assistance—for which there is some 
excuse—to any nation, but there are 
some nations which have stood by us. 
Some nations, when we were fighting in 
Korea, sent troops. Other nations in 
whose territory we are building bases are 
cooperating, and I am confident they will 
stand by us. 

I should like to ask some questions of 
the responsible Senators in charge of 
this authorization bill. The House of 
Representatives adopted an amendment 
allowing $48 million for military assist- 
ance to Spain. I should like to know 
whether Spain is being scuttled in this 
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bill or whether Spain will receive a rea- 
sonable amount. I do not want the 
exact figure, if it is a secret, but I should 
like to get an approximate figure which 
will show whether or not we mean what 
we say. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that 
Spain received very sympathetic con- 
sideration in the discussions held in the 
committee. Relative to that particular 
country, there certainly was no sign of 
animosity. There was a question, how- 
ever, as to whether one particular coun- 
try should be picked out and the possi- 
bility raised that other countries would 
have to be considered in like fashion. I 
can assure the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that as to the figure agreed to by 
the administration and incorporated in 
the bill, on the one hand, and the figure 
of $48 million in the House bill, there is 
very little difference between the two. 
It is understood, on the basis of the 
recommendations made by the admin- 
istration and on the basis of discussions 
in the committee, that a certain sum, a 
very little bit smaller than the sum pro- 
vided by the House, will be allocated to 
Spain, and that sum will be on the not- 
less-than“ basis. 

I wish to assure the Senator that there 
was complete sympathy for the situation 
of Spain, and especially so in view of the 
fact that there may be some difficulties 
with the bases in Morocco because of 
the changed situation in that country 
in connection with the new Sultanate of 
Morocco. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

I think the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHavez] wishes to ask a ques- 
tion, and I wish to ask concerning 2 or 3 
other nations, if I may. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
sympathetic to the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Montana, but I know 
that having sympathy for Spain does 
not answer the question. I should pre- 
fer to have assurance, at least, without 
naming the amount, if that can be done 
at this moment, that Spain will be taken 
care of. We sermonize to the world 
about how we are against the Commu- 
nists. The only nation that ever chased 
Communists out of its territory was 
Spain. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from New Mexico will take 
my word for it—and I think I can speak 
for the committee—I give him every 
assurance that Spain is taken care of, 
and that the Senator’s suspicions, if 
any, are not founded on fact. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will take the word of 
the Senator, of course. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question with 
reference to Turkey, which has been a 
great ally of ours. How is Turkey to be 
treated in this bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In reply to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, I will 
give the same answer. ‘The figure was 
not publicized because of the possibility 
that if that were done other countries 
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might be publicized as well. The admin- 
istration has taken good care of Turkey, 
and I can assure the Senator that the 
Turks will receive special consideration 
in the discussions held in the committee 
on this particular measure. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Now, with reference 
to Formosa? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The same answer 
would apply. 

Mr. BRIDGES. South Korea? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, The same answer 
would apply. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Guatemala? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There I think the 
answer is that we did not go as far as 
did the House. The House allowed $10 
million above the administration's esti- 
mate. The Senate allowed $5 million 
for Guatemala and an additional $5 mil- 
lion for all of Latin America, a part of 
which could be allocated to Guatemala. 

I point out that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] had 
an amendment accepted providing $35 
million for use in all the countries of 
Latin-America. So I would say that, in 
general, Guatemala will come out, as the 
result of this bill, with about the same 
as was provided by in the House. 

Mr. BRIDGES. What about Greece? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Greece, the same 
as Turkey, Formosa, South Korea, and 
Spain. 

Mr. BRIDGES. What the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana has 
stated in answer to my questions about 
some of the countries which have been 
our true allies gives me encouragement 
and some satisfaction. I know he speaks 
with sincerity. I hope he speaks the 
minds of the rest of the committee, or a 
majority of the committee, as he must, 
because of the figures agreed to here. 
That gives us some satisfaction, when 
we have been wandering around in the 
dark on some of the other situations on 
which we voted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assure the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire that I speak 
for the committee in my answers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, at the 
close of this debate, I cannot remain 
mute and not say the words which come 
from my heart. 

I, in part, represent the sovereign 
State of Idaho in the United States Sen- 
ate. I want to be able to go home, look 
my constituents in the eye, and say that 
I have done my best to represent them 
properly in connection with the debate 
which has taken place and the votes 
which have been recorded during the 
past 2 days. 

I should like to ask how we can say 
that the United States Senate has been 
fair to the American people. I know 
about the high level of secrecy in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Per- 
haps I shall never know about it more 
intimately. I happen, however, to oc- 
cupy a very strategic position on the 
Committee on Armed Services, which 
does not have quite so much secrecy, 
but is a committee whose members re- 
ceive abuse and ridicule when they seek 
to give to the Air Force of the United 
States approximately $900 million more 
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than was recommended, so as to make 
the Air Force strong. 

Regardless of my political future, I 
shall not sit here silent when I see my 
colleagues deliberately vote to give the 
taxpayers’ money to Tito the Commu- 
nist, who a blind man and a fool would 
know has quit us. 

Nor shall I sit here and remain mute 
while my colleagues vote to give aid to 
Mr. Nehru, whose record is painted as 
lily white, though every person who can 
read knows where he stands. 

Why has not something been said 
about Mr. Nasser and about the disaster 
plan of foreign aid, which has been in 
existence for longer than the junior 
Senator from Idaho has been in the 
Senate? 

I have seen the smirking and smiling 
when some of the votes have been taken, 
With my own eyes I have seen the dedi- 
cated internationalists vote to give 
away in foreign aid the money of the 
taxpayers of the United States which 
is so urgently needed at home. I have 
seen them smile when by their votes 
they defeated the amendment of the 
great Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripcEs], who asked that aid to Nehru 
be reduced. 

I do not like what has happened. If 
any of my colleagues want to speak on 
the subject in Idaho, I shall be glad to 
discuss it with them. But how, when I 
go home, am I to meet and answer my 
own constituents, including the small- 
business men? There is not a Senator 
in the Chamber who is not in the same 
situation. How am I going to answer 
the small-business man who must fill 
out an application for a loan, so that 
he can continue in his small business, so 
that he can exist and can support his 
family and educate his children? 

Where is the small business loan ap- 
Plication bill today? It is pigeonholed 
and forgotten. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
are right; I hope Iam wrong. They 
have not hesitated to give aid to Tito 
and Nehru, when people in Idaho and 
Oklahoma and other States are begging 
for a little financial aid. 

There is a little agency called the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, which 
represents the farming community. 
Every Senator has had the same problem 
as has been presented to the junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho. The veterans of the 
Korean war, who gave their best in the 
fight for freedom, came home and finally 
received land from the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, but a little later they 
were faced with foreclosure by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Mr. President, I wonder when all this 
will end. 

We are said to be brilliant by reason 
of the secrecy which prevails in this 
body. Perhaps we are. Perhaps I am 
ignorant. But I am going to let the 
chips fall where they may. I am going 
to let fortune turn the wheel. Then we 
shall see who is right and who is wrong. 

I wonder why it is that I have listened 
in the past 5 years to great statesmen, 
some on the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, who as recently as 1953 said that 
that year would be the end of mutual 
security and foreign aid. After 7 years, 
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if the foreign countries have not become 
strong, they will never become strong. 
I say it is about time for Congress to do 
a little thinking for America. 

Like the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], I 
will vote for anyone who is our ally, but 
I will not vote for a Communist who is 
out to cut our throats and destroy our 
liberty. 

Nor will I vote aid for Mr. Nehru, who 
is a neutral sitting it out, when he ought 
to take a stand one way or the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Idaho has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WELKER. May I have 2 minutes 
more? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I was 
in the Senate in the days of the great 
Ken Wherry, when he was the minority 
leader, and when the Senate considered 
and debated the question of furnishing 
of wheat to India. I was here at the 
time when we were begging for monosite 
sand. India at that time had the largest 
known deposits of monosite sand in the 
world. Did any Senator ever see any 
monosite sand from India in repayment 
for the wheat which the American tax- 
payers, those whom we represent, gave to 
India? Oh, no, they did not. We have 
no time, I guess, to think of America. 
We have no time to think of the Farm 
Home Administration. 

What has happened to the Aiken-Wel- 
ker bill and other bills to liberalize the 
Farmers’ Home Administration? 

When the farmers of the United States 
read the mutual security bill, they are 
going to wonder what kind of represen- 
tation they have in Congress. 

Senators can smirk and smile all they 
wish, but so long as I represent, in part, 
the sovereign State of Idaho I will never 
be hoodwinked about anything so po- 
tentially dangerous as the action we are 
soon to take. 

When, O when, are we going to real- 
ize that we are a bankrupt nation; 
that we have spent ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy? We are paying more than $8 
billion a year in interest alone for this 
drunken spending spree, the end of 
which I do not think I will ever see. 
But so long as I am here and so long as 
the American people are forgotten, count 
me as voting “nay” on bills of this char- 
acter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have only a brief comment to 
make on the bill before final action is 
taken. All of us have given serious and 
deep thought to how we should vote on 
this all-important measure. Today, yes- 
terday, and the day before I have heard 
on the floor as penetrating and careful 
debate on foreign aid as I have ever 
heard in this body. This holds true both 
of those supporting the bill as reported 
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by the committee, and those offering 
amendments to the bill. 

I believe it is fair to characterize the 
discussion as having been one of great 
worry on both sides. There have been 
expressions of doubt, of hesitation, and 
of misgiving by almost every speaker. 

In these doubts and in these misgiv- 
ings I share. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations [Mr. 
GEORGE], that world statesman who has 
an unerring instinct for the jugular, 
stated our problem and summed up the 
entire discussion yesterday when he 
said: 

In the past few years there has been a 
breakdown in the understanding of the so- 
called foreign-aid program. Since those days 
when the American people willingly gave of 
their goods and services, to help Europe 
rebuild after the war, through the Marshall 
plan, the Turkish-aid program, and the 
Greece-aid program, there has been a de- 
terioration of their understanding of the 
need for continuation of the mutual-assist- 
ance program. There.is a deep skepticism 
among many of our people. 


I frankly share that skepticism, Mr. 
President. From the very beginning 
when the President, in the spring of this 
year, asked for a new authorization of 
nearly $5 billion, I have felt that the ad- 
ministration was not taking into account 
how much public opinion, not only here 
at home but also abroad, was being af- 
fected by the changing situation in the 
world. 

I. believe that the administration has 
paid little attention to the obvious fact 
that foreign aid was in fact being re- 
appraised throughout the entire world. 

The Congress is aware that the whole 
subject of foreign aid must be recon- 
sidered. We know that in fact the ad- 
ministration has talked for some time 
about reconsidering it. We are aware 
that in the light of the new world sit- 
uation, becoming more obvious every 
day, there must be a new foreign-aid 
policy. 

There would have been a far happier 
tone to our debate this week if the ad- 
ministration had some months ago come 
to the Congress in frankness and in 
candor and had told us that foreign aid 
is going to be revised and that in truth 
such revision was already underway. 
If it had told us that, and had also 
stated that existing programs should not 
be disturbed, since it is impossible to 
withdraw abruptly from our worldwide 
commitments, I believe there would have 
been more trust and more confidence ex- 
pressed in this body this week. 

Mr. President, I am strongly convinced 
that as responsible men we should not 
and we must not strip the gears or wreck 
the machinery of existing foreign-aid 
programs because we have little faith 
that serious thought is being given to 
the future of this program. 

Our skepticism, as it has been ex- 
pressed here in the past 2 days, is in 
accord with opinion here at home and 
opinion throughout the world. I think 
our attitude can be fairly described as 
caused by a failure in administration 
leadership, a failure, as columnist Walter 
Lippmann has phrased it, “to argue the 
case for foreign aid in terms which are 
relevant and convincing.” 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mr. Lippmann’s column from 
the Washington Post of May 31, 1956, be 
placed im the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yet we are 
faced now with the necessity of acting. 
We have no intentions of reducing the 
military security of the United States 
and of our allies. Then what should we 
do? 

In view of our dissatisfaction, it ap- 
pears to me, Mr. President, that we 
should do two things: 

First, we should support the proposal 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, so 
ably led by that distinguished and wise 
statesman, the senior Senator from 
Georgia. 

Second, we should approve a critical 
reexamination of foreign aid and 
foreign policy by the Foreign Relations 
Committee—which we, in effect, have 
done today by rejection of a counter pro- 


posal. 

There is no blinking the fact, Mr. 
President, that the American people are 
not convinced that today’s program 
serves America’s national interest, The 
American people are doubtful that that 
interest is any longer served by continued 
economic assistance to many nations and 
peoples far from our shores. The ad- 
ministration has done little to allay these 
genuine doubts. Therefore, it is im- 
perative that we seek to do so. 

It would be my hope that a compre- 
hensive, careful, and thorough reap- 
praisal of our entire foreign-aid program 
will be made during the next year by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, aided and 
abetted by distinguished experts in the 
field of foreign policy, and called in as 
consultants to the committee. This ap- 
praisal would be in our hands, so that 
next year we may take intelligent action 
for the long term down the long road. 

But it is vitally important, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we not destroy faith in the 
foreign-aid program in the intervening 
months. So I shall cast my vote in sup- 
port of the committee. I shall do so re- 
luctantly, but I shall do so in the knowl- 
edge that this is no moment in history 
to destroy the faith of the world in our 
leadership. 

Therefore, I personally prefer to re- 
gard the present bill as in the nature of 
an interim authorization. I shall re- 
gard the appropriation bill to support 
this authorization as an interim appro- 
priation. 

Our national interest will not at this 
time best be served by completely ignor- 
ing the recommendations of our Presi- 
dent, of the Joint Chiefs, and the other 
officials of the executive branch con- 
cerned with our foreign policy. I do not 
think that we can also afford to ignore 
the considered, mature, and the expert 
judgment of the majority in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

And we cannot afford to ignore, Mr. 
President, the cry that would go up 
throughout the world that once again 
the United States has furled its flag 
of world leadership, and unfurled once 
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more that tattered and bedragled ban- 
ner of isolationism which has served us 
and the peoples of this earth so badly in 
the past. We canot indulge ourselves 
in the luxury of this danger, as once we 
could have with impunity. Our action 
today, if it is unfavorable to foreign aid, 
will be cleverly twisted and turned by our 
enemies in every world capital. 

Just today the Senate adopted a con- 
ference report and insisted on increasing 
the strength of our Air Force. 

In my judgment, this was a wise and 
statesmanlike precaution. I suggest 
that we cannot afford the contrast be- 
tween that action and in the same week 
contribute to the destruction of our 
foreign aid program, however much we 
may have misgivings and doubts about 
that program, 

Already the cry is echoing around the 
earth that once again America is “going 
it alone”. This, we all know, is untrue, 
but it is not enough that we happen to 
know it is untrue. It is imperative, I 
think, that we reassure our allies and 
the neutral] nations that once and for- 
ever this Nation has accepted its role 
of world leadership, 

I shall, therefore, cast my vote in favor 
for the bill as reported by the committee. 
Exuusir 1 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

WOODEN LEADERSHIP 

It is not in the least surprising that Con- 
gress is showing so much opposition to this 
year’s request for foreign aid. Ever since the 
middle of March, when the President asked 
for a new authorization of nearly five bil- 
lions, it has been plain enough that he and 
his advisers were not taking into account 
how much world public opinion, including 
American, was being affected by the chang- 
ing world situation. 

The administration has put forward its 
request for another and a bigger authoriza- 
tion, using the same old slogans that have 
been doing duty year after year. It has 
taken no serious notice of the fact that 
foreign aid, both military and civilian, is 
undergoing a revolutionary reappraisal 
throughout the world. It has treated this 
great development as not strictly relevant to 
the business before Congress. 

* » . * 

Congress has reacted to this lack of plain- 
ness and candor. It knows that the whole 
subject of foreign aid has to be reconsidered. 
It knows that the administration is in fact 
beginning to reconsider it. It knows that 
the administration has not yet reached many 
definite conclusions as to how, in the light of 
the new world situation, to form a sound 
foreign aid policy. 

Then Congress finds that the new money 
it is being asked to vote is to be used to 
finance the flow of military assistance, not 
this year and not next year, but in 1958 and 
in 1959. Knowing that the strategical plan- 
ning of NATO and of our other alliances may 
be seriously revised in the next 2 years, Con- 
gress is in no mood to authorize large funds 
to be used 2 or 3 years hence. “The Con- 
gress,” said the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. RICHARDS, “may 
well regard the pending mutual security bill 
as only an interim measure.” As there are 
nearly 2 years’ funds already in the pipeline, 
the committee felt that after cutting the 
authorization by over a billion dollars, “the 
sums recommended in this bill are ample 
until we know more about the direction in 
which the program will move.” 
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The administration would have done well 
to listen to those who advised it to go to Con- 
gress saying that foreign aid was going to be 
revised, that while the revision was going on 
the existing programs should not be dis- 
turbed, and that as and when new programs 
were worked out, Congress would be told all 
about them. On that kind of submission, 
the President would in fact have been asking 
Congress not to approve a program that is out 
of date, but to trust him while a new pro- 
gram is being worked out. He might well 
have gotten such a vote of confidence. 

In reacting as it has reacted the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee is moving with, 
not counter to, the tides of opinion in West- 
ern Europe. When it voted to reduce mili- 
tary aid by a billion dollars it did not in the 
least believe that it was voting to reduce the 
military security of the United States and of 
its allies. It was in the same mood as are the 
Germans, who do not want to conscript the 
promised German divisions, as the French 
who have now moved virtually all their in- 
fantry to north Africa, as the British, who are 
beginning to think about abolishing con- 
scription. 

It is the mood of people who do not want 
to waste their time and their money pre- 
paring not for the next war but for the last 
war. 

The attitude of Congress is the American 
expression of the same mood which we are 
thinking about abroad when we talk of the 
decline of interest in NATO. I do not believe 
that the deep cause of this loss of interest 
is due to the new look of Soviet policy. 
The deep cause is that the higher leadership 
of NATO, as it reflects itself in the requests 
to the governments, has not kept abreast of 
the revolution in the military art. The loss 
of interest is due to a loss of belief in the 
realism of NATO’s strategical conceptions. 

If we are wise, we shall not regard the 
action of the committee as merely a relapse 
into isolationism and know-nothingism. 
Insofar as there has been such a relapse, it 
is due to a failure in leadership—a failure 
to argue the case for foreign aid in terms 
which are relevant and convincing. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish to associ- 
ate myself with the views expressed by 
the majority leader. Like him, I shall 
vote for the bill with reluctance. I am 
going to go one step further than the 
majority leader did. I am glad I shall 
be a member of the committee where 
the next action will be taken. As a 
member of that committee, I intend to 
vote for lesser amounts. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. We have come to 
the end of the road with a very im- 
portant piece of legislation. On it there 
have, of course, been differences of opin- 
ion on both sides of the aisle. The ad- 
ministration, of course, has not abdi- 
cated, nor does it intend to abdicate, 
the world leadership responsibilities 
which this Nation has. Had we cast 
aside at any time the responsibilities of 
leadership in the world, there is but one 
power that could have picked up the 
torch; and it would have engulfed the 
world. I refer, of course, to the So- 
viet Union and the international system 
of communism it represents. 
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Mr. President, the present administra- 
tion came into power only 3 years ago. 
It found the world in a state of war. 
After winning World War II, in 1945, 
when we were associated with our allies, 
and when men of good will everywhere 
had hoped that we and our allies might 
live in peace with honor in a free world 
of free men, there rose in the world a 
power—the Soviet Union—which was 
determined to destroy human freedom. 

As a result of wartime agreements at 
Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam, 500 mil- 
lion people who once had been free 
passed behind the Communist Iron Cur- 
tain. When President Eisenhower's ad- 
ministration came into power, we found 
ourselves involved in a stalemated war in 
Korea, which had been going on for a 
period of time. The United States alone 
carried a heavy share of the burden of 
that war. Approximately 90 percent 
of the manpower supplied by the United 
Nations in that was was supplied by the 
United States. More than 90 percent of 
the resources supplied by the United 
Nations in that war was provided by the 
United States. The little Republic of 
Korea had contributed approximately 
600,000 men; the United States had con- 
tributed at a single time more than 500,- 
000 men, and we had rotated more than 
a million men through Korea. All the 
powers associated with us in the United 
Nations had contributed only 45,000 men. 
Because of certain restrictions placed 
upon us, the war had become a stale- 
mate. The present administration 
brought peace with honor in that area. 
However, in the final analysis there is not 
a peace in the full sense of the word, 
because we still have only an armistice. 
The Chinese Communists have not con- 
sented to the unification of Korea. 

In the period of time since this admin- 
istration has come into power, only ap- 
proximately 20 million people in North 
Vietnam have passed beyond the Iron 
Curtain, as compared with the more than 
500 million people who passed behind 
the Iron Curtain in the 5 years prior to 
that time. The Indochina war was rag- 
ing when this administration came into 
power. 

Mr. President, these problems are not 
partisan ones. When the war broke out 
in Korea, Members of the Senate on both 
sides of the aisle supported the then 
President of the United States. There 
are also in the Senate at this time Mem- 
bers who supported the Greek-Turkish 
aid program under the prior administra- 
tion, and Members who supported the 
Marshall plan, doing so because they be- 
lieved it was important to rehabilitate 
the war-torn world. 

Mr. President, I think the American 
people can be highly pleased and grati- 
fied that at the helm of this country 
today there sits a great American, 
Dwight Eisenhower, who is devoted to the 
cause of peace with honor, who is in- 
terested in preserving peace for this gen- 
eration and for future generations of 
Americans, and who has given leader- 
ship to the world in this troubled pe- 
riod. I hope we shall never let narrow 
partisanship mar our foreign policy in 
the future. 

Mr. President, I wish to pay tribute, 
tonight—I would not want this oppor- 
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tunity to pass without doing so—to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GEORGE], who has devoted many 
years of his life to service in the Senate 
of the United States and who, as the 
respected and distinguished leader of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, has 
led the fight on the floor of the Senate 
for the mutual-security bill sponsored 
by the administration. Some of the 
rest of us have been pleased to join with 
him in trying to bring through this leg- 
islative battle a piece of proposed leg- 
islation which I believe to be important 
for the future of our country and the 
preservation of a free world of free men. 

Mr. President, we owe our thanks to 
Senators on both sides of the aisle who 
have been prepared to join together, and 
who have joined together, not as parti- 
sans, not seeking any political advan- 
tage, but as Americans determined that 
we will maintain this free Republic and 
carry on our part in present-day civili- 
zation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the question of final passage of 
the bill, I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the senior Senator 
from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mownroney in the chair). The Senator 
from New Jersey is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to express my deep appre- 
ciation of the remarks which have been 
made by the majority leader and the 
minority leader, and I also wish to ex- 
press my personal appreciation of the 
way they have helped in this work. In 
addition, I wish to give full credit to the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and to the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], its 
chairman. 

Mr. President, I now seek to obtain 
unanimous consent to have a memoran- 
dum printed in the Record before the de- 
bate on this bill is closed. One of the 
big problems which has faced us during 
this debate and during the study our 
committee has been the problem of un- 
expended balances under the mutual se- 
curity program. It is a very complicated 
subject, and I admit that for a long time 
I was completely baffled by it. The chair- 
man of the committee asked me to make 
a study of it, for the benefit of the Sen- 
ate, in connection with this debate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the body of the REcorp a mem- 
orandum, based on a study I have had 
made by the staff of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and also by my own 
staff, covering the unexpended bal- 
ances—a subject which has disturbed 
us very much. The memorandum covers 
the military and the nonmilitary phases 
of the unexpended-balances issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— s 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object— 
although I do not intend to object—let 
me say that I think the matter to which 
the Senator from New Jersey has just 
referred is the crux of the question be- 
fore us, insofar as I am concerned, 
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Under my reservation of the right to 
object, I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey what 
the figures show regarding the total un- 
expended balances. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall be 
glad to answer, if I have time in which 
to do so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the memorandum shows that as of 
June 30, 1956, the military unexpended 
balances under the Department of De- 
fense amount to $5,109.4 million, or 
slightly in excess of $5 billion; and also 
that there are unexpended balances in 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration for military assistance and di- 
rect forces support. The total of mili- 
tary unexpended balances amounts to 
$5,059.1 million. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is in 
excess of $5 billion? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes, it is 
slightly in excess of $5 billion. But the 
obligated or reserved funds in the mili- 
tary assistance program are estimated at 
$4,863.6 million, and that includes $39.7 
million of obligated funds under the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. 

Therefore, Mr. President, this means 
that the total of unexpended unobli- 
gated funds in the military assistance 
program is estimated at $195.5 million 
as of June 30, 1956. 

The memorandum shows how these 
obligated balances are assigned, and how 
the unobligated balances are arrived at. 
The memorandum also deals with the 
nonmilitary unexpended balances, which 
constitute a very much smaller amount, 
all told; in that category there are $1,- 
818.6 million unexpended balances but 
only $146.9 million of that is unobligated. 

The memorandum also states what 
we mean by lead time. I have tried to 
list these figures in such a way as to 
explain this very complicated problem, 
which to me was inexplicable for a long 
time, but which we have worked out. 

I feel it important that this informa- 
tion be placed in the Recorp, for the 
benefit of the entire Senate. I hope it 
will be extremely helpful next fall or 
later next year, when we study the entire 
problem. I hope this information will 
help improve the system of accounting. 
I admit that all of us were at first 
baffled by this issue. I hope the material 
I am now submitting for the RECORD will 
help improve the system of accounting. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, certainly I have no objection to 
having the figures printed in the RECORD. 
I had hoped they would be available ear- 
lier in the debate. Of course, I am very 
glad that the figures have been prepared 
by that time at least. My own feeling 
Is-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota has reserved 
the right to object, and is making a 
speech, for which time will have to be 
yielded to him by the majority leader or 
the minority leader. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, whenever we have had this an- 
nual discussion of the subject, ever since 
the Marshall plan was first inaugurated, 
I have listened. We have heard some- 
thing of the same story as to the purpose 
to be served, how it would be accom- 
plished, and why it was necessary that a 
certain figure had to be authorized. 

I do not question the purposes of the 
program, but I do question the amounts. 
I feel that the unobligated balances are 
so large that, coupled with the proposed 
appropriation, they represent a larger 
amount than should be made available 
for this purpose. Therefore I shall vote 
against the bill, not because I am op- 
posed to its purposes, but because I be- 
lieve it would be better administered if 
there were not so much funds made 
available that it is practically impossible 
for even a distinguished Senator like the 
Senator from New Jersey to present the 
figures without saying he is confused. 
We would have better administration 
and a better program if the figures were 
more sharply defined, and if the amount 
were not so large. 

I withdraw the objection to the print- 
ing in the Record of the memorandum 
submitted by the Senator from New Jer- 


sey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum submitted by Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

ESTIMATED UNEXPENDED BALANCES IN THE 
MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM AS OF JUNE 30, 
1956 

I. CONTENTIONS TO BE MET 

1. There has been opposition to appropria- 
tion or authorization of further sizable 
funds for the military-assistance program 
due to the existence of large so-called un- 
expended balances in the program. 

2. It has been suggested that these unex- 
pended balances are sufficient to run the 
program for 2 years at the current annual 
rate of expenditure. (Approximately 2.5 
billion per annum.) 


II. DEFINITION OF TERMS 


In order to clarify any discussion of the 
unexpended balance situation, it is neces- 
sary initially to define a few of the terms in- 
volved with some precision. 

A. Unexpended balances: Includes all 
funds previously authorized and appropri- 
ated which have not been expended, i. e., 
payment has not been made for goods de- 
livered. This total at any time will include 
three different classes of funds. 

1. Obligated funds: Funds which have 
been utilized for the negotiation of contracts 
with suppliers and manufacturers for end 
items or services which have not as yet been 
delivered. Represents commitment of funds 
in strict technical compliance with section 
1311 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act 
of 1955. The technical obligation of the 
funds occurs when the military-assistance 
funds are cited in a contract. 

2. Reserved funds: Funds which have been 
allocated to pay for equipment ordered from 
our own military services. The services uti- 
lize their own funds in contracting for such 
items, or for the purchase of replacement 
items for their own use—replacing items in 
stock which will be made available to the 
military-assistance programs upon the re- 
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ceipt of appropriate replacement items. 
Such contracts placed by the military serv- 
ices are made on the basis of reserved funds 
in the military-assistance program. Al- 
though such reservations are not technically 
obligations, a reservation has substantially 
the same effect as an obligation since, pur- 
suant to statutory direction, funds held in 
reservation cease to be available for other 
purposes. (Sec. 108, Mutual Security Appro- 
priation Act, 1956.) 

3. Unobligated funds: Funds for which 
obligations or reservations have not been 
made. 

Ir. MILITARY UNEXPENDED BALANCES, 
JUNE 30, 1956 


1. Amount unexpended: Mr. President, the 
Defense Department estimates that the total 
of unexpended balances of military funds 
under the Defense Department on June 30, 
1956, would be $5,019.4 million or slightly 
over $5 billion. 

There also will be $31.2 million of unex- 
pended balances for military assistance un- 
der the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, $6.1 million under ICA in military 
assistance for common-use items, and $2.4 
million under ICA for Direct Forces Support. 

Therefore, including these military funds 
under ICA, the unexpended balances on 
June 30, 1956, for the total military assist- 
ance program comes to $5,059.1 million. 

2. Amount of unexpended balances obli- 
gated or reserved: Mr. President, the total 
of obligated or reserved funds in the military 
assistance program is estimated to be 
$4,863.6 million as of June 30, 1956. This 
includes $39.7 million obligated funds under 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the total of un- 
obligated funds in the military-assistance 
program is estimated at $195.5 million as of 
June 30,1956. All of this figure comes under 
the Department of Defense. ICA will have 
no unobligated funds for military assistance 
as of that date. 

3. Mr. President, these unexpended bal- 
ances can be broken down as follows: 

(a) German program plus multilateral 
commitments for infrastructure, military 
headquarters, etc., $1.2 billion. 

(b) All other programs, $3.8 billion. 

(1) Air Force equipment orders (approxi- 
mate), $2 billion. 

(2) Army equipment orders (approximate) 
$1 billion. 

(3) Navy equipment orders (approximate) 
$0.5 billion. 

(4) Miscellaneous (nonregional, special, 
etc.) $0.3 billion. 

4. Thus, the total of unexpended balances 
anticipated for the military assistance pro- 
gram for June 30, 1956, is almost completely 
obligated or reserved towards the payment, 
upon delivery, for specific quantities of spe- 
cific types of equipment for specific coun- 
tries. 


IV. NONMILITARY UNEXPENDED BALANCES, 
JUNE 30, 1956 

1. Amount unexpended: It is estimated 
in the committee report, page 51, that the 
total of unexpended balances of nonmili- 
tary funds on June 30, 1956 will be $1,818.6 
million. This figure can be found under 
“Other mutual security programs.” 

2. Amount obligated: Of these nonmili- 
tary unexpended balances, the total of obli- 
gated funds is estimated to be $1,671.7 mil- 
lion as of June 30, 1956. 

3. Amount unobligated: Therefore, Mr. 
President, the total amount of unobligated 
nonmilitary funds as of June 30, 1956 will 
be $146.9 million. 

In the case of nonmilitary assistance, the 
unobligated balance is largely accounted for 
by $90 million in the President’s Asian De- 
velopment Fund (which was originally in- 
tended for a 3-year period) and by $45.3 
million for Palestine refugees. It has not 
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been possible to obligate this money because 
of the political situation in this area, 


V. LEAD TIME 


A crucial consideration in the question of 
unexpended balances is that of lead time in 
the delivery of equipment, i. e. the amount 
of time that it takes to obtain delivery of 
specific equipment to specific countries after 
authorization and appropriation have been 
made. 

Here again, there are various elements in- 
volved. In addition to the production lead 
times for the assembling of equipment, 
there is a necessary administrative lead time 
to insure the orderly pursuit of the objec- 
tives of the military assistance program. 

1, Administrative lead time: Once the 
Congress has passed the authorization and 
appropriation bills for the mutual security 
program, the military assistance program 
must be reprogramed, i. e., the sums ac- 
tually authorized and appropriated to the 
program must be reconciled with the 
amounts requested, and the programs re- 
evaluated to whatever changed conditions 
may have developed between the prepara- 
tion of the program and the final action by 
‘Congress. (It should be obvious that there 
is necessarily considerable time between the 
initial preparation of authorization re- 
quests and the final appropriation of the 
money—as in all budget preparations—for 
instance, the preparation for fiscal year 1958 
is already being initiated with the military 
assistance advisory groups in the field.) 

Various persons dealing with the adminis- 
tration of this program have testified before 
the Senate and House committees that the 
“reprograming” phase consumes at least 6 
months. That the necessary consultations 
with the personnel in the various countries, 
the area field commanders, the State De- 
partment, the ICA, the Joint Chiefs, and the 
like preclude the availability of the funds 
A for any fiscal year before Janu- 
ary 1 

Thus there is about a 6-month adminis- 
trative lead time in the obligation and ex- 
penditure of appropriated funds in any fiscal 
year. In addition, once the reprograming 
nas been completed, and the needs for 
military equipment have been finally de- 
termined within the funds available, then 
there is substantial production lead time 
prior to the delivery of any equipment. 

2. Production lead time: It is almost im- 
possible for funds appropriated in a fiscal 
year to result in the delivery and receipt of 
equipment during that same fiscal year. 
Even the shortest production lead time 
items cannot be delivered prior to the ex- 
piration of the fiscal year after the repro- 
graming stage has been completed. With 
longer production lead-time items such as 
aircraft and naval ships, production lead 
time plus administrative lead time con- 
sumes up to 2 and 3 years. 

3. Delivery lead time: Furthermore, in 
most instances there is encountered a de- 
livery lead time. Since the funds do not be- 
come expended until actual delivery to the 
docks for overseas shipment there is addi- 
tional time consumed before the actual ex- 
penditure of funds. Shipment to appropri- 
ate ports plus time consumed in processing 
paper work for payment may add several 
weeks to total lead time. 

4, Lead time and fiscal year 1957 appropri- 
ations: With all these considerations of lead 
time, an illustration of the nature of the un- 
expended balances can be made with the 
fiscal year 1957 appropriations. Of the to- 
tal of approximately $3 billion appropriation 
which the administration requested for the 
military assistance program, only $0.4 billion 
was estimated for expenditure during the 
fiscal year 1957, Practically all of that total 
would be consumed in fixed charges, direct 
forces support, training, administration, and 
packing, crating, handling, and transporta- 
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tion of end-items delivered under prior year 
appropriations. 

Of the remainder of the requested fiscal 
year 1957 appropriation, $1.1 billion would 
be expended in fiscal year 1958, and $1.5 
billion, half of the total requested, would 
remain unexpended until equipment deliv- 
eries and payment in fiscal year 1959. 


VI. UNEXPENDED BALANCES AND MILITARY 
PLANNING 

The great bulk of the unexpended balances 
actually represents equipment ordered, in the 
process of production and release, committed 
to specific countries, but not yet delivered 
and paid for. 

These funds are definitely committed to 
particular p As Deputy Asssitant 
Secretary of Defense E. Perkins McGuire tes- 
tified, “In most cases our allies have based 
their own defense and budgetary plans on 
the assumption that the material and serv- 
ices in these programs would be received 
from the United States. Thus these items 
are not available to any substantial degree 
for redistribution as a consequence of failure 
to reappropriate needed unobligated balances 
or failure to appropriate required amounts 
of new funds.” 

Furthermore, the equipment represented 
by the unexpended balances is not neces- 
sarily transferable from one country to an- 
other because of the special character of that 
equipment. That is, equipment which is 
under contract for production and delivery 
to NATO would probably have little use in 
meeting the military needs in Indochina, and 
likewise vice versa. 

Reliance upon unexpended balances to 
carry the program forward, without sufficient 
additional authorization for fiscal year 1957, 
can only result in a definite lag during fiscal 
year 1958 and fiscal year 1959. The military- 
assistance program needs new obligational 
authority now in order to insure that appro- 
priate levels of delivery and assistance will 
be flowing to our allies during those fiscal 
years. We cannot repair this situation with 
increased authorization during future years. 
Contracts must be placed during fiscal year 
1957 in order to anticipate inevitable lead 
time in deliveries for fiscal years 1958 and 
1959. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am sorry 
I cannot vote for the bill. I would like 
to have voted for what appeared to be 
a reasonable foreign-aid bill. It has al- 
ways been my feeling that since the 
Korean war, during which time we were 
appropriating as much as $7 million a 
year for foreign-aid purposes, we should 
have been reducing the amounts appro- 
priated for that purpose. 

Nothing that has happened during the 
past year would, in my judgment, justify 
the Congress in appropriating more 
money this year than was appropriated 
last year or the year before. This year 
we are appropriating $1,500,000,000 more, 
by action of the Senate, than was appro- 
priated the previous year. That is an 
increase of almost 60 percent, which is 
a reversal of the trend. It is a move in 
the direction of disposing of much more 
of the resources of our people in the for- 
eign-aid program. It seems to me that 


we should reduce the program, rather 


than increase it by 60 percent. 

Senators know that since 1953 we 
have been steadily reducing appropria- 
tions, and steadily reducing carried- 
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over balances. Now we are reversing the 
trend, 

I hope that some day within the 
next 10 years we may get this program 
down to a figure which the American 
people will not resent. The American 
people feel that we are spending far too 
much on this program, and I think they 
are right in that feeling. So long as 
additional funds are to be appropriated, 
and so much money is to be carried for- 
ward, I feel that I must vote against the 
bill. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Iowa 
IMr. HicKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
as one who would not vote a thin dime 
for donation programs unless he felt 
that they were in the interest of the secu- 
rity of the United States, I wish to say 
that I am very much disturbed by the 
political undertones of certain state- 
ments made here tonight with regard 
to what I approach as a completely non- 
partisan and unpartisan action in the 
interest of the security of the country. 

I have had the honor and the priv- 
ilege, and sometimes the burden, of 
serving on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for the past 10 years. I was a 
member of the committee in the 80th 
Congress, when the so-called Marshall 
Plan was inaugurated. That was a Re- 
publican Congress, which authorized 
the requests of a Democratic adminis- 
tration to spend vast sums of money in 
an attempt to help in the reconstruction 
of a war-torn Europe. 

I had been in many countries of Eu- 
rope at that time, and I visited many 
others later. I saw what I thought was 
the need for a humane, humanitarian 
approach to the reconstruction of the 
economy of those countries, not as a 
donation program, but in the self-inter- 
est of America and a free society. 

It was not the Republican Party or 
the Republicans who gave China to the 
Russians. It was not the Republican 
Party or the Republican leadership 
which put the Kremlin in possession of 
world dominion, a position in which to- 
day it controls more than a third of the 
population of the world. But today, in 
this administration, it is the responsi- 
bility of the Republican Party to pick 
up the pieces of the debris which were 
left as a result of those ill-advised set- 
tlements near the close and at the close 
of World War II. 

We are not dodging or. shirking that 
responsibility, at least so far as the lead- 
ership is concerned. I am willing. to 
assume it, unpopular as it may be, and 
unpopular as may be the taxes which 
are necessary as a result of those past 
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So tonight I dislike to hear the con- 
notation and the insinuation that this is 
a Republican mistake that we are try- 
ing to support. I think it is the re- 
sponsibility of the American people to 
act in the best interests of America and 
of future generations. The only excuse 
I have for voting for great expenditurcs 
of money abroad is that it is in the in- 
terest of the security of the United 
States and tomorrow’s generation, 

I am sad tonight that political under- 
tones have crept into the excuses for 
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voting for the bill. We are all concerned 
about our country, its future, and its 
security. 

I have voted in various ways. I have 
voted in times past to eliminate the give- 
away programs. Today I suggest that in 
this bill 75 percent of the advances 
which we make in the so-called give- 
away programs are on the basis of re- 
payment. That is a victory for those of 
us who do not believe in giving away 
money in a charitable gesture, but 
rather putting it on the basis that those 
who receive it will repay it at some 
future date. 

This is not a giveaway program. It 
is in contrast with the original programs, 
which gave away vast sums of money 
without any responsibility on the re- 
cipients to pay it back. 

This evening I earnestly hope that the 
Senate will not undertake to assert that 
this is a political manipulation on the 
part of those of us who vote for the bill, 
in spite of the mistakes of the present 
administration. The Senators who vote 
for it should vote for it because it is the 
continuance of a program which was 
started by a combination of Democratic 
executive leadership and Republican 
legislative authority. It started in the 
80th Congress. I hope that we shall not 
adopt an attitude either for or against 
the bill for reasons of political advan- 
tage. I hope we shall be big enough, as 
a country and as a legislative body, to 
see that, whichever way we vote—and 
many Senators will vote against this 
bill, and many will vote for it—we shall 
be voting for what we believe to be the 
long-range security and the best in- 
terests of our country, and of tomorrow’s 
generation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I fear 
that the country will be shocked at the 
charges we have heard, to the effect that 
this administration is a failure. I cer- 
tainly was shocked to hear that our do- 
mestic policies have been failures, and 
that our foreign policy has also failed. 

Mr. President, what is failure? Does 
the fact that our present foreign trade 
is the greatest in peacetime history and 
is steadily increasing indicate failure? 

Is the fact that we have not been en- 
gaged in war and that there has been no 
major war anywhere in the world for 3 
years evidence of failure? 

Does the fact that we are enjoying the 
greatest prosperity we have ever known, 
either in wartime or in peacetime, war- 
rant the charge of failure? 

Does the fact that during the past 3 
years we have made great cuts in our 
taxes and have balanced our budget and 
put our fiscal system in a sound condition 
constitute a failure? 

Mr. President, if this be failure, may 
this kind of failure last forever. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to vote for an aid bill which gives 
reasonable technical assistance to un- 
derdeveloped countries to help them to 
help themselves. I should like to vote 
for an aid bill which gives military as- 
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sistance to those nations which have 
manifested a willingness to stand by the 
free world in any possible conflict with 
the Soviet bloc. I should like to vote for 
an aid bill which gives economic assist- 
ance to countries like South Korea and 
Formosa, which are incapable of self- 
support. 

However, I must confess that the con- 
coction of international slumgullion 
embodied in the pending bill is more 
than I can support. 

In order to vote for technical assist- 
ance and economic aid to those countries 
which are in need of those things and 
which are friends of America, I must, 
under the pending bill, vote for economic 
aid for countries which have constantly 
manifested their hostility to this 
country. 

In order to vote for military aid to 
those nations which have shown their 
willingness to stand by the free world in 
any possible conflict with the Soviet bloc, 
I must vote for military aid for one 
nation whose leader stated a short time 
ago that he would never again be sep- 
arated from Russia, and I must vote for 
military aid to other nations which, ac- 
cording to the sworn testimony which 
has been adduced before a committee of 
which I am a member, are selling stra- 
tegic materials to Russia and to the 
other countries of the Soviet bloc—mate- 
rials which can be used to destroy the 
lives of American boys in the event of 
hostilities between America and the So- 
viet bloc. 

That is just too much for my con- 

science to stand. I shall not vote for the 
bill for those reasons. 
_ The bill, as the distinguished junior 
Senator from Louisiana has pointed out, 
increases the appropriation for foreign 
aid in the 12th year after the end of the 
Second World War over the appropria- 
tion for the llth year by 81½ billion. 
It does this at a time when those in 
charge of the administration of the for- 
eign-aid program already have unex- 
pended funds totaling $6,800 million at 
their disposal. 

The appropriation authorized by this 
bill would take at least $5& million out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers of my State 
of North Carolina at a time when my 
State has great difficulty in finding 
enough money with which to educate its 
children and defray its other necessary 
expenses. A part of that money would 
be given to Tito and to countries which 
are selling strategic materials to Russia. 
That is too much for me. 

Although I have the greatest respect 
for the judgment of the very genial and 
able majority leader, I cannot share his 
feeling that the defeat of this bill would 
cause any injury to us or the free world. 
I believe if we did the intelligent thing 
tonight by voting down this bill, the ad- 
ministration would forthwith come in 
with an intelligent bill that we could con- 
scientiously support. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from North Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that during a good deal of the 
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debate of the last hour or two we have 
lost sight of one very important factor 
which should be high in our minds as we 
come to cast our decisive vote on this 
important bill. 

I think the important fact is that we 
are debating this bill at a time when we 
are nearing the half-year mark in the 
fourth successive year of peace in the 
world, certainly a peace so far as all our 
American soldiers are concerned. 

I do not know, and I am sure no other 
human being knows for sure, the precise 
formula by which peace is made and by 
which peace is preserved. Undoubtedly, 
preserving world peace results from a 
combination of contributing factors. 

At least peace must have some asso- 
ciation with the things which we are 
doing concurrently at the time when we 
have peace. There must be some rela- 
tionship between peace and the political 
and military leadership supplied by the 
United States as the recognized leader 
of the free world. Presumably there is 
a relationship between peace and NATO, 
which has tended to bind together and 
to keep going in a common direction a 
great many of our associates in Western 
Europe, and the united strength of their 
armed forces and fabricating plants. 

Presumably there is also a relationship 
between peace and the mutual security 
program, which provides for countries 
all over the world some kind of connec- 
tion, some kind of relationship with the 
United States and with the other free 
countries of the world, so we continue 
moving together, in an economic sense 
and in a military sense, as a common 
phalanx of freedom against aggressive 
world communism. 

As for me, I am thinking tonight of 
what a noncontroversial. Republican 
said a long time ago. He was a Repub- 
lican by the name of Abraham Lincoln. 
He said he could never determine which 
leg of a three-legged stool was most 
important, because if you knock off any 
leg the stool falls to the ground. 

Perhaps we ought to think a little bit 
about that tonight. We all want peace. 
We want it preserved. The three factors 
I have mentioned have been operating 
concurrently with our peace. Before we 
run the risk of kicking a leg off the stool 
and supplying nothing in its place, per- 
haps we had better run the risk of being 
a little bit unpopular at home by assum- 
ing our full responsibility as Senators 
by supporting the Secretary of State, by 
supporting President Eisenhower, and 
by supporting those in the world who are 
trying to march together and work to- 
gether against this tremendous force of 
militaristic, aggressive, godless com- 
munism. 

Mr. President, of course the easy vote 
is “no”; perhaps the popular vote is also 
“no.” There is always much appeal in 
the persuasive suggestion that we spend 
this money on ourselves rather than in 
this global effort to help strengthen 
others to work with us and to stand 
with us against aggressive communism. 
But, sir, peace is a going concern in 
the world today and our great President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who did so much 
to make and keep it a going concern, tells 
us he needs this authorization bill to 
hold the line for peace. Who among us 
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who might vote “no” can better promote 
a program for peace than our President 
who solemnly assures us he needs this 
tool to continue and complete the task? 
Who among us who might vote “no” 
would assume the blame for war if de- 
feat of this measure signals the world 
that collective security as a concept for 
the free world has thus been killed? Mr. 
President, by my vote tonight I refuse 
to expand the risk of war or to decrease 
the hope for peace, reluctant though I 
am to vote for the full figure of this bill. 
If I err tonight, as all humans must and 
do, I want my error to be on the side 
of voting too much rather than too little 
for a program which has helped preserve 
the peace. 

I think the money item in this bill is 
too big. I say to you now, as a member 
of the Senate Committee on Appropri- 
ations, that I expect to vote for substan- 
tial reductions in this bill when it comes 
to the appropriations. But tonight we 
now face the choice that we either vote 
for all of it or none of it. We vote, in 
my opinion, for too little or too much. 
We now must vote for all of it or none 
of it. We now must vote to stay in or 
get out. I would rather vote to author- 
ize spending a little too much tonight for 
peace, than run the risk of voting a great 
deal too little for peace. I prefer an 
economical peace but I prefer an ex- 
pensive peace, even, as against risking 
the world fall-apart that would kick 
off another war. 

Since we now have no alternative, we 
will do well to pass this authorization 
bill; we will do well to present it to the 
Appropriations Committee, and there 
make the careful, scrutinizing reduc- 
tions which I am sure are possible and 
which I believe will have the votes to 
effectuate. 

The difficulty is, Mr. President, if we 
vote “no” tonight, where do we go? We 
cannot just walk out of the world and 
slam the door and look up into space. 
We are still in the world. There is no 
other able and proper world leader to 
take our place. Unless we can provide 
some other device, some other peace- 
preserving program, some other tactic, 
another leg to take the place of the one 
on the footstool of peace that we would 
kick out, and thus destroy the only peace 
program which we have, it seems to me, 
Mr. President, we are forced tonight per- 
haps to vote for a little too much money 
in authorizations, so that we can vote 
the right amount when appropriation 
time comes along. It is hard to esti- 
mate the proper dollar sign for peace or 
the full cost of war, Mr. President. But 
to vote “no” now is to scrap a program 
associated with our peace without sup- 
plying anything in the awful vacuum 
which we would create. 

I was in hopes, Mr. President, that 
Congress would appropriate some money 
and authorize a Hoover type commission 
of some kind as recommended by Sena- 
tor KNOWLAN D, to bring into the next 
session of Congress a substitute for 
foreign aid, a substitute for the present 
program, Perhaps we will get that in 
any event, if we adopt the resolution for 
the Senate to set up a study commis- 
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sion of its own and if the President car- 
ries out his indication that he will ap- 
point his own executive study commit- 
tee. In that event, we should come up 
next year with another kind of program 
for world cooperation, some other pro- 
gram for holding together the forces of 
peace. 

But in the meantime, Mr. President, I 
do not want my vote to be responsible 
in part for running the risk of jeopardiz- 
ing the peace that we have won at such 
great cost. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me reiterate 
the hope that by next year we shall have 
developed or evolved a better, less ex- 
pensive program to preserve the peace. 
I hope loans may supplant grants and 
that better, closer cooperations may be 
developed among the non-Communist 
nations of the world. I hope more can 
then be done by others to help them- 
selves and to make contributions to 
our common cause of peace and freedom. 
But above all, Mr. President, I hope and 
pray that a year from now we shall still 
have our precious peace so we can argue 
and debate the best means of sustaining 
it rather than once again being compelled 
to spend the billions of dollars and the 
millions of lives which another cruel 
war would cost us. 

Our working formula for peace, Mr. 
President, is far from perfect. But, sir, 
it is working. And we do have peace 
in the world. This may not be the best 
plan for preserving peace but it is the 
only plan and program for which we 
‘can vote tonight. It gives great promise 
of helping to sustain the peace another 
year. It should give us time to test and 
evolve other methods and new ap- 
proaches. Let us not destroy what we 
have and what is working until we dis- 
cover a new formula and provide some- 
thing more than unsupported hope as 
the substance of our crusade for peace. 
If we appropriate or authorize too much, 
Mr. President, we can rescind or reduce 
our expenditures but if we authorize too 
little and war eventuates we cannot re- 
vive a single lost life or reduce the di- 
mensions of the calamity of an atomic 
war by any act of Congress or by any 
proclamation by the President. 

So, Mr. President, I shall vote “yes” 
despite the temptation to take the easy 
route of voting “no.” I shall not vote to 

ull apart the peace which we have al- 

ady spent so much to put together. 
I shall hope and work for a better pro- 
gram to preserve the peace but until 
we can develop it I shall not vote to 
kick a support out from under the stool 
President Eisenhower tells us he requires 
to meet the war threats and the Com- 
munist challenges of today. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to yield back the 
remainder of my time on the bill, pro- 
vided the minority leader will yield back 
the time remaining to him. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 


The 


June 29 


On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BENDER (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], who is nec- 
essarily absent. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay”; if I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. MORSE (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If he were 
present, he would vote “nay”; if I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the 
Senator from Texas {Mr. DANIEL], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Hun- 
PHREYS], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Lamp], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] is necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] 
is paired with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Lamp! is paired with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from West 
Virginia would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Washington would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea,” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate for 
the purpose of attending the Indiana 
Republican State convention. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent, and his pair 
with the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
BENDER] has been announced previously. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Martin], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Witey], and the Senators from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON and Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL] are absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WrLey], would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CARLSON] is paired with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “‘yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Arizona would vote “nay.” 


1956 


The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—54 

Atken Hennings Mundt 
Allott Hickenlooper Murray 
Anderson Hill Neuberger 
Eeall Holland Pastore 
Bennett Humphrey. Payne 
Bridges Minn. Potter 
Bush Ives Purtell 
Butler Jackson Robertson 
Case, N. J Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Ciements Kefauver Scott 
Cotton Kennedy Smathers 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Duff Lehman Sparkman 
Flanders Mansfield Symington 
Fulbright Martin, Pa. Thye 
George McNamara Watkins 
Gore Millikin 

Hayden Monroney 
z NAYS—25 

Barrett Ervin McClellan 
Bible Frear O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hruska Stennis 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Welker 
Chavez Kerr . Wiliams 
Curtis Langer Wofford 
Dworshak Long Young 
Eastland Malone 

Ellender McCarthy 

NOT VOTING—17 

Bender Green Martin, Iowa 
Byrd Humphreys, Morse 
Capehart Ky. Neely 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Daniel Laird Schoeppel 
Goldwater Magnuson Wiley 


So the bill (H. R. 11356) was passed. 

Mr. GEORGE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed with the Senate amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. GEORGE, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER, and Mr, KNOwWLAND conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE TO SIGN EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit an order and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
order will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That notwithstanding the ad- 
journment following today's session, the 
President pro tempore be authorized to sign 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions duly 
passed by the two Houses and found truly 
enrolled. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the order. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move 
that the order be agreed to. 
The motion was agreed to. 
ClI——716 
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BENEFITS FOR SURVIVORS OF 
SERVICEMEN AND VETERANS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar 2401, H. R. 
7089, to provide benefits for the survivors 
of servicemen and veterans, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 7089) 
to provide benefits for the survivors of 
servicemen and veterans, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF PURE 
FOOD AND MEAT INSPECTION 
ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, tomorrow, June 30, 1956, 
marks the historic 50th anniversary of 
two of the most forward-looking, liberal 
pieces of legislation ever designed to pro- 
tect the health and welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. I refer to the first Pure 
Food and Drugs Act—Public Law 384, 
59th Congress, Ist session, Thirty- 
fourth United States Statutes at Large, 
page 768—and the first Meat Inspec- 
tion Act—Public Law 382, Thirty-fourth 
United States Statutes at Large, page 
674, 59th Congress, 1st session—both 
signed into law on June 30, 1906, by the 
great conservationist and humanitarian, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mr. President, we can never reiterate 
too much the necessity of this type of 
legislation, nor can we ever relax our 
surveillance with respect to the protec- 
tion and improvement of the human re- 
sources of this Nation. The problems of 
health are like the duties of the house- 
wife: they are never finished. Thus, 
the celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of this historic legislation should remind 
us of our continuing responsibility to 
review the need for improved legislation 
and improved enforcement procedures 
of our pure food and meat inspection 
laws. 

It is fitting on this occasion, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to recall the conditions that pre- 
ceded pure food and meat inspection 
legislation. This type of legislation be- 
came imperative because of the willing- 
ness of producers of food, drink, and 
drugs to inundate the markets of the 
country with adulterated merchandise. 
Here was a shameful blight on our na- 
tional conscience because immoral man- 
ufacturers put profit ahead of the wel- 
fare of the consuming public. Heinous 
frauds were perpetrated on the unwit- 
ting consumer who bought inferior ar- 
ticles labeled as goods of standard qual- 
ity. Moreover, we must recall the seri- 
ous menace to public health that these 
practices engendered; food products, 
particularly meat, were commonly sold 
which were impure, diseased, or other- 
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wise completely unfit for human con- 
sumption. The grossness of these 
abuses culminated in the enactment of 
the first pure food and drug and meat 
inspection laws. 

The Congress led the way and its ex- 
ample provided the States with the in- 
centive to make improvements on the 
Federal law within their own jurisdic- 
tions. Originally, the Congress was 
faced by constitutional obstacles, be- 
cause no authority was given by that 
instrument to legislate on food and 
drugs or the regulation of the processes 
of manufacturing. Finally, the inter- 
state commerce clause was used as the 
basis of this legislation. But the origi- 
nal laws were weak. 

It was in 1938, under the leadership 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, that a Food 
and Drug Administration was set up 
under authority of Public Law 717— 
Fifty-second United States Statutes at 
Large, page 1040, 75th Congress, 3d ses- 
sion—which put teeth in the earlier law. 
Senator Copeland, of New York, a great 
scientist and physician in his own right, 
is worthy of tribute as the man who suc- 
cessfully sponsored and brought to 
fruition his dream that governmental 
authority might more efficaciously lead 
the way in the protection of the consum- 
ing public from the virus of adulterated 
food products. 

Originally under the Department of 
Agriculture, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration was transferred to the Federal 
Security Agency in 1940. It is now part 
of the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department which was created from the 
Federal Security Agency in 1953. 

Thus today we find our Government 
with machinery to cover the Nation with 
chemists and inspectors, fully equipped 
with testing laboratories. The scope of 
operation under these laws includes en- 
forcement operations, scientific investi- 
gations, control of new drugs, food 
standards, pesticide tolerances, and cer- 
tification services. 

Mr. President, in the July issue of 
Consumer Reports there is an excellent 
review of the past 50 years of the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. The analysis is 
made by both medical and economic 
consultants. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article appear at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIFTY YEARS OF THE Foop AND DRUG ACT 

A REVIEW BY CU’S MEDICAL CONSULTANTS 

On the average, consumers spend a quar- 
ter of their incomes, a total of about $65 bil- 
lion a year, for products—foods, drugs, med- 
ical devices, and cosmetics—covered by Fed- 
eral and State food and drug legislation. 
Basically, these laws are intended to insure 
that such products are clean, wholesome, 
and what they are claimed to be. That is, 
food for sale must not be filthy, decomposed, 
poisonous, or otherwise unfit for human con- 
sumption; drugs must not be dangerous to 
health and life when used as prescribed, 
must be up to given standards of potency and 
reasonably effective for the conditions they 
are purported to alleviate; dangerous drugs 
must be kept unavailable to consumers ex- 
cept through prescription; cosmetics and 
therapeutic devices must be safe to use, and 
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so on. In short, the food and drug laws—of 
which the 1906 act was the foundation—are 
the most important consumer-protection 
laws of the Nation, 

The hero of this year’s celebration is Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, physician, and chief chem- 
ist of the Department of Agriculture from 
1883 to 1912. After leading the drive to 
arouse the public and Congress to the dan- 
gers of impure drugs, patent-medicine 
quackery, and filthy and poisoned foods, he 
finally saw his efforts rewarded in the pas- 
sage on June 30, 1906, of the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act. 

The food and drug law and its companion 
meat-inspection act, which established the 
inspection and grading of meats by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
were enacted during a period of unrestrained 
competitive abuses, increasing concentration 
of people in cities, rapid growth of food-proc- 
essing industries, and rapid progress in the 
science of medicine. The consumer could 
no longer even attempt to determine for 
himself the purity, safety, or nutritional 
value of foods, for these were often grown 
on large farms hundreds or thousands of 
miles away, then processed and packaged 
in large food factories. Nor could he judge 
the safety or effectiveness of drugs and pat- 
ent medicines, which were only too often 
marketed without proper standards of qual- 
ity and purity, or concern for safety and ef- 
fectiveness, 


When the medicine man held sway 


Uncontrolled to any significant extent by 
a sense of community responsibility, many 
food processors and drug makers made little 
effort to insure the safety or cleanliness of 
their products. Dr. Wiley and others showed 
that harmful amounts of boric acid, borax, 
salicylic acid, and formaldehyde were being 
used as preservatives in foods; that there was 
sometimes no chicken or turkey in products 
sold as potted chicken or potted turkey; that 
sales of Vermont maple sirup exceeded the 
production capacity of that State by about 
10 times; that doctors were prescribing drugs 
of uncertain purity and quality; and that 
scores of patent medicines containing harm- 
ful amounts of alcohol, opium, and cocaine 
were being freely marketed as pain killers, 
female-trouble remedies, tonics, headache 
powders, and cancer cures—with claims that 
would make some contemporary advertisers 
green with envy. 


Cruder abuses curbed 


The 1906 law, passed over the bitter oppo- 
sition of influential sections of the food and 
drug industries, helped to curb some of the 
cruder of these abuses. As the population 
increased, as the food industry continued to 
grow in size and complexity, and as the phar- 
maceutical and cosmetic industries began to 
expand in the wake of advances in medical 
science and chemistry, new problems in food 
and drug regulation arose, and serious weak- 
nesses in the law became apparent. Espe- 
cially conspicuous was the law's failure to 
give the enforcing agency, the Department of 
Agriculture, authority to set up legal stand- 
ards for foods, to inspect food-processing and 
handling establishments, to require prior 
proot of the safety of new drugs before they 
were put on the market, or to exercise any 
control over cosmetics. Dangerous amounts 
of harmful chemicals continued to be used in 
preserving, processing, dyeing, and flavoring 
foods. Harmful amounts of arsenic and lead 
residues from insecticide sprays were often 
present on apples and other fruits when they 
reached the consumer. Misrepresentation of 
the weight, composition, and nutritional 
value of foods still occurred. Imitation foods 
were widely sold without being labeled as 
imitations. There was no control whatsoever 
over therapeutic devices, and such absurdi- 
ties as whistles for developing weak lungs, 
nose straighteners, fake sunlamps, bust de- 
velopers, eye exercisers, and “radioactive” and 
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magnetic devices for the cure of serious ail- 
ments were freely sold. 


Horror and tragedy 


Although the act forbade false claims on 
labels of remedies for cancer, coughs, colds, 
tuberculosis, epilepsy, and the like, the 1912 
Sherley amendment required the Govern- 
ment to prove that such claims were not only 
false but fraudulent. The practical prob- 
lem of providing evidence that would con- 
vince a court that a drug manufacturer 
knew his claims were false was a great handi- 
cap to the Government in its efforts to pro- 
tect the consumer. And even if the Govern- 
ment won its case, the manufacturer could 
simply transfer his fraudulent claims from 
the package to his newspaper and magazine 
advertisements, over which the law had no 
jurisdiction. 

In 1912, Dr, Wiley, “having been con- 
vinced that it was useless for me to remain 
any longer as a Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry which had been deprived of prac- 
tically all its authority under the law,” re- 
signed. In his letter of resignation he said 
among other things, “I saw the fundamental 
principles of the 1906 Food and Drugs Act 
* + one by one paralyzed or discredited.” 

The dedication of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration officials (now transferred from 
the Bureau of Chemistry and established as 
a separate unit of the Department of Agri- 
culture) could not make up for the serious 
gaps in the law, but with its 1933 “Chamber 
of Horrors” exhibit, the FDA did succeed in 
arousing people to the law's deficiencies and 
the advantage taken of them by food and 
drug manufacturers. Such books as “100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs,” published in the thir- 
ties, helped to increase public awareness of 
the need for drastic revision of the law. 

In 1937, an event occurred that had a 
deep effect on public opinion: 105 persons 
died from poisoning by an “Elixir of Sul- 
fanilamide.” After adding diethylene glycol, 
an antifreeze agent, to the elixir as a solvent, 
the manufacturer had marketed the product 
without testing its toxicity. This event 
helped to end 5 years of debate, characterized 
by bitter opposition to any change in the 
law from many drug manufacturers and food 
processors and by indifference or even hos- 
tility to the idea on the part of many news- 
papers. On June 25, 1938, a new food and 
drug law came into being—the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetics Act. 


The new law 


The new law covered cosmetics and thera- 
peutic devices as well as foods and drugs and, 
in general, was intended to strengthen the 
Government's hand in its efforts to insure 
for the American people wholesome, health- 
ful, clean, and truthfully labeled food, and 
safe and effective drugs, cosmetics, and 
therapeutic devices. It was designed also 
to protect legitimate producers from unfair 
competition by the unscrupulous. Despite 
some serious weaknesses, it was a definite 
advance over the 1906 law. The task of en- 
forcing it and four related acts was given 
to the FDA, now removed from the Agricul- 
ture Department and under the aegis of the 
Federal Security Administration. 

Under the seizure provisions of the new 
law, any food, drug, therapeutic device, or 
cosmetic that was impure, dangerous, or 
misbranded could be seized and condemned, 
Furthermore, the law gave the FDA au- 
thority to establish reasonable definitions 
and standards of identity for foods, to make 
factory inspections, and to prohibit the mar- 
keting of foods produced under insanitary 
conditions. Containers which might make 
foods injurious to health, and the use in 
foods of coal-tar colors, unless officially cer- 
tified to be harmless, were banned. How- 
ever, the law does not require manufacturers 
or processors to supply prior proof of the 
safety of a chemical before using it in foods. 
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A food product is deemed misbranded if 
offered for sale under the name of another 
food unless it is plainly marked as an imita- 
tion of that food. The label of a product 
sold as a food for which no definition and 
standard of identity have been established 
must state the common names of all the 
ingredients in it in order of their prevalence. 
Neither the amount nor the proportions of 
the ingredients are required to be listed, but 
artificial flavorings and, for dietary aids, in- 
formation on vitamin and mineral content 
must be noted. The label must also disclose 
the use of artificial coloring, except for that 
in butter, cheese, and ice cream. The Miller 
amendment, passed in 1954, authorized FDA 
to establish safe tolerances in the final prod- 
uct for poisonous materials (pesticides, for 
example) used in the growing of fruit and 
vegetable crops. 

To prevent another tragedy of the elixir of 
sulfanilamide type, the law requires a com- 
pany marketing a new drug to file an appli- 
cation giving full reports of investigations 
showing that the drug was safe for use; a 
full statement of the composition of the 
drug; a full description of methods used to 
make, process, and pack the drug and speci- 
mens of proposed labeling of the drug. 
The FDA studies the data, and, if convinced 
that the new preparation is safe it makes 
effective the application. 


Loopholes to be plugged 

One cannot overlook the fact, however, 
that the new drug provision has several 
major weaknesses. The provision as to the 
safety of a new drug is based largely or en- 
tirely on the drug company’s experimental 
and clinical data filed with the application. 
Consciously or unconsciously, experimental 
research and clinical tests undertaken by a 
pharmaceutical company would tend to show 
the most favorable aspects of the drug’s 
effects and tend to hide serious toxic or other 
side effects. 

A drug or cosmetic is deemed adulterated 
if it was produced under insanitary condi- 
tions, contains insanitary ingredients, is 
packed in a poisonous container, or is colored 
with an uncertified coal-tar coloring. Es- 
tablished drugs are required to conform to 
the standards of purity and quality set forth 
in the United States Pharmacopoeia and the 
National Formulary. 

If its labeling is “false or misleading in 
any particular,” a cosmetic is considered 
misbranded. Hair dyes may contain uncerti- 
fied coal-tar colors only if the label or in- 
structions give adequate directions for pre- 
liminary testing and a warning against use 
on eyelashes or eyebrows, since such use 
“may cause blindness.” 

Congress also gave the FDA the task of 
regulating all intrastate sale of food and 
drugs shipped across State lines; the sale 
of colored oleomargarine in hotels and res- 
taurants; drug-store sales of prescription 
drugs; domestic production of insulin, coal- 
tar colors, and five antibiotic drugs; and 
inspecting seafood establishments, 

Under the Wheeler-Lea amendment, con- 
trol over the advertising of foods, drugs, cos- 
metics, and treatment devices was turned 
over to the Federal Trade Commission, 

To give consumers adequate protection 
against the many serious hazards which now 
exist, not only is a much larger appropriation 
needed for the enforcement of the present 
food, drug, and cosmetic law, but there is 
also need for changes in the law and for 
greater protection of consumers in areas now 
covered by other agencies and other laws, 
False, misleading, and exaggerated advertis- 
ing claims, for example, are outside the 
scope of FDA's control and are inadequately 
curbed. Controls on the use of chemicals 
of unknown hazard in cosmetics and in 
many foods are grossly inadequate. There 
is a serious hazard in the lack of compulsory 
sanitary inspection of poultry processing 
plants of a kind now required in meat pack- 
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ing plants. Foods and drugs produced and 
sold within a State come under often inade- 
quate State laws, not the Federal act. Labels 
of such commonly used poisonous products 
as dry cleaning fluids, paint, paint remover, 
shoe polish, and metal polish must carry 
neither a warning nor a listing: of ingredients. 

From this brief survey of the provisions 
of the 1938 law, related acts, and subsequent 
amendments and regulations, it might ap- 
pear that the consumer at last is adequately 
protected on the food and drug front, but 
unfortunately this is far from true. While 
these measures were an important advance 
in consumer protection, they are marred by 
serious flaws—and the health and welfare of 
the American people have suffered as a result. 
To aggravate the evil, Congress has never 
provided the FDA with enough money to 
enforce the laws. Appropriations of $4-$5 
million a year for an agency that required 
$20 million a year to do its job resulted in 
serious gaps in the protection of consumers 
(see p. 363). A citizens committee ap- 
pointed last year to study the FDA confirmed 
that there were serious deficiencies in the 
agency's activities and recommended a 3- 
to 4-fold increase in funds over a 5- to 10- 

period. 

We do not hear today of elixir of sulfanil- 
amide tragedies. The laws’ weaknesses and 
failures in enforcement are reflected in more 
subtle impairment of health and danger to 
life. The cumulative and chronic effects of 
life-long consumption of foods processed 
with chemicals of unknown or potential toxic 
or carcinogenic properties may be difficult 
to spot but that they constitute a public 
health problem is affirmed by responsible 
health organizations such as the American 
Public Health Association and the American 
Medical Association. 


Consumers beware 


A short survey of highlights in the most 
recent annual report of the FDA (now a part 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare), for the fiscal year ended June 
1955, will give some indication of the Ad- 
ministration’s varied activities, the magni- 
tude and complexity of the problems con- 
fronting it, and the pressing need for more 
effective enforcement of our food and drug 
legislation, and for remedying some of its 
weaknesses. 

“Gross adulteration [of food], such as vis- 
ible filth or decay, has been left largely for 
detection by the consumer,” says the report, 
though in the year ending June 30, 1955, the 
FDA seized 2,544 tons of filthy or decomposed 
food. Some 300,000 pounds of food tainted 
with poisonous or harmful materials were 
also seized. Among these were coffee beans 
contaminated with lead ore during ship- 
ment; soft drinks containing a harmful 
chemical as a preservative; canned black- 
eyed peas containing glass; oats that had 
been treated with a mercury compound for 
seed use and later entered food channels. 

Large and well-known companies as well 
as small, little-known ones were among the 
offenders. “One of the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of chocolate products and 
eandy * * * was found to be operating a 
eeriously infested factory, with resultant 
contamination of raw materials, equipment, 
scrap for candy reuse, and finished products 
awaiting packing,” says the report. “Seizè 
ures were made of finished chocolate and 
confectionery products heavily contaminated 
with rodent and insect filth. Prosecution 
action is under consideration.” 


Needed: Money and men 


The FDA did not have either the staff or 
the resources to investigate many suspected 
swindles, but it uncovered some while look- 
ing into sanitary and health violations. 
“Among the deliberate cheats were coffee 
adulterated with spent grounds, chaff, and 
chickpeas; * * * turkeys, oysters, and clams 
[whose welght had been increased by in- 
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jection of water]; sorghum with added għu- 
cose; egg yolk stretched with nonfat dry 
milk solids; and fish misbranded with names 
of more expensive varieties.” 

Of 32 drugs recalled from distribution dur- 
ing the year, 15 were voluntarily called back 
by the manufacturers at the FDA's request. 
Twelve recalled drugs were antibiotics which 
had not been certified by the FDA or were 
substandard or mislabeled. Four were new 
drugs marketed before their safety had been 
established. Other cases involved nonsterile 
injection drugs, low potency, decomposition, 
failure of tablets to disintegrate, a labeling 
mixup, and contamination with glass par- 
ticles. 

Another FDA activity was tracking down 
and stopping illegal sales of such drugs as 
the barbiturates and amphetamines. Am- 
phetamine (benzedrine and dexedrine) pep 
pills are often used by criminals to bolster 
their nerve, and they have contributed to 
highway accidents by stimulating drivers to 
keep going despite fatigue. 

Many drugs were seized for failure to con- 
form to the label statement of composition, 
for contamination, or for extravagant label 
claims. In one group of actions, a firm was 
fined $2,000 for claiming that its ultra- 
violet ray device would relieve all pain and 
congestion, stimulate the circulation, restore 
vigor and youth, insure a clear complexion, 
prevent baldness, and cure numerous other 
disorders. There were seizures of alfalfa- 
seed mixures recommended by the manufac- 
turers for treatment of arthritis, rheumatism, 
and related troubles. The year also saw the 
beginning of effective action against Harry 
M. Hoxsey and the Hoxsey Clinic treatment 
for cancer, This case reached its climax last 
April when the FDA issued a public warning 
that the Hoxsey method not only was worth- 
less as a treatment for cancer, but could 
sometimes aggravate the condition. 

These are some of the accomplishments of 
the FDA in the face of serious weaknesses of 
the law and inadequate funds for enforcing 
the law. How many violations go undetected 
(particularly in pesticide residues on fruits 
and vegetables) and how much sickness is 
the consequence of gaps in protection can 
only be conjectured. 


Balance sheet 


Although the FDA has done a good job, 
within its limitations, it has become more 
and more apparent in recent years that even 
the best efforts of a group of dedicated pub- 
lic servants cannot properly protect the pub- 
lic when our food and drug laws are so 
full of loopholes:and when resources for en- 
forcement, education, and research are so 
inadequate.. The consumer has tremendous 
stakes in adequate food and drug legislation 
and its effective enforcement. But control 
will not be adequate so long as consumers 
remain ignorant of the provisions and short- 
comings of the laws, and so long as they as- 
sume that an enlightened Government and 
enlightened industries automatically guar- 
antee them safe and effective foods, drugs, 
cosmetics, and therapeutic devices. 

A REVIEW BY CU’S ECONOMICS CONSULTANTS 

Although the products under the control 
of the Federal Food and Drug Administration 
are used every day in every home, and their 
purity and safety are of vital concern to 
everyone, the general public does not realize 
that in many areas, food and drug controls 
have become progressively less effective. 
Among experts in these areas, however, un- 
easiness about the deterioration of control 
has grown over the years into a sense of 
impending danger. Yet, without public 
awareness of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, there has not been enough pressure 
on Congress to appropriate the funds re- 
quired to protect our national health and 
safety. 

That the lack of funds is the key factor 
in the present hazardous situation is not dis- 
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puted anywhere. Compare the $5,500,000 
FDA 1955 appropriation with the one of $14 
million-plus voted to administer the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act or the one of $18 mil- 
lion to eradicate farm pests and plant and 
animal diseases. Canada, with a popula- 
tion of only a little over 15 million, today 
spends almost $1,500,000 to administer its 
food and drug acts—nearly 10 cents per per- 
son for this purpose, as compared with our 
3% cents. 

As a result of the cripplingly inadequate 
financial support given the FDA, the agency 
has had to reduce its personnel by 15 percent 
since 1951. Laboratory and other equipment 
has not been kept abreast of modern tech- 
nological development. Field travel by FDA 
inspectors and other personnel has been cur- 
tailed. A planned program of educational 
cooperation with industry has not been de- 
veloped. Consumers have not been informed 
of violations. While violations of the law 
continue, a backlog cf legal actions has 
accumulated. 

The citizens committee report 

In January 1955 the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, of which the FDA 
is a subsidiary agency, appointed a Citizens 
Advisory Committee to investigate, report, 
and make recommendations about the 
amount and kind of enforcement of food and 
drug laws needed to serve the best interest 
of the country. 

The report, which came out just a year 
ago, stated flatly that “the scope and com- 
plexity of the present enforcement and regu- 
latory problems, if dealt with inadequately, 
constitute a threat to the health and welfare 
of our citizens.” Then it went on to make 
the blunt statement that “the resources of 
the FDA are woefully inadequate to discharge 
its present responsibilities.” 

Those were strong words for such a com- 
mittee, 14 persons prominent in business, 
science, education, and such organizations as 
trade unions and women’s clubs—people as 
unlikely as any you could find to exaggerate 
or want to alarm the public unduly. Al- 
though its statement that the heaith and 
safety of every family in the Nation were 
threatened could hardly be considered less 
than dramatic news, this did not receive any- 
thing like the press coverage it merited. 


Modest advances 


Still, the report has borne some fruit, 
This year, Congress was asked to raise FDA's 
enforcement appropriation by a little over 
a million dollars, an increase of approxi- 
mately 17 percent, bringing the total ap- 
propriation for the 1956-57 fiscal year to 
$6,779,000. The House of Representatives 
already has voted the increase, and, at this 
writing, all indications are that the Senate 
will too. 

The increase is modest enough. Even with 
it, the appropriation will amount to less 
than a tiny fraction of 1 percent of the total 
retail cost of the goods to be controlled. 
The Citizens Advisory Committee recom- 
mended an annual increase during the next 
5 to 10 years that finally would give the 
FDA an operating budget 3 to 4 times the 
size of its present one. 

There are many reasons why an increase 
in funds for the FDA has become so neces- 
sary and why an eventual appropriation less 
than that advised by the Citizens Committee 
will fall far short of the job. The world has 
been changing, and these changes have com- 
pounded the difficulties of the FDA's Job. 
In the first place, as everybody knows, the 
population has grown. But that is less than 
half the story. More important is the fact 
that the urban population has made up a 
far larger part of the total than it used to. 
People have been moving off the farms and 
out of small towns into cities. That means 
that more and more families have become 
dependent on what our grandmothers called 
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store-bought foods—manufactured and proc- 
essed foods that are hauled long distances 
before being put on sale to consumers, 
Manufacturing and processing, hauling and 
warehousing, loading and unloading—all 
mean handling. And increased handling al- 
ways means increased opportunities for spoils 
age, infestation, decomposition, and con- 
tamination. 


Deteriorating standards 


With a greater quantity of food to handle 
and longer distances to haul it, food proc- 
essors have, of course, been eager for ways 
to protect products from spoilage and infes- 
tation. Out of this desire has arisen an- 
other serious hazard. Since World War II, 
the American chemical industry has grown 
into an industrial giant, with all manner 
of products to sell to food processors to ease 
the problems that changing technology and 
rapid urbanization have created for them. 
Thus, there are on the market chemicals to 
color, stabilize, preserve, and flavor foods, 
There are other chemicals to kill such pests 
as the rats and flies that plague warehouses 
and packing plants, and to reduce the insect 
and fungus infestation of grains, fruits, and 
vegetables on the farm. In this bonanza of 
chemical products there are many whose 
safety for human ingestion in the amounts 
presently used is highly questionable. 

Like most other American industries dur- 
ing these boom years, the chemical industry 
has quickened its pace and gone in for the 
“hard sell,” constantly putting new products 
on the market and promoting them with all 
the pressure possible. Moreover, this fevered 
drive comes after years at war—first World 
War II, then Korea. Nearly all commercial 
standards tend to decline under wartime con- 
ditions—standards of quality, sanitation, 
safety, and ethics. Hence, one of the legacies 
of any extended wartime period is a de- 
terioration in the commercial world’s ca- 
pacity for self-discipline. 

The processor who attempts to keep or raise 
his standards has a hard time of it under 
such circumstances. An indication of how 
difficult it is to keep a food product fit for 
human consumption was given recently in a 
trade magazine, Dairy Food Review. The 
magazine published a speech by Mr. H. F. 
DePew, an executive of the National Dairy 
Co., on the subject Quality of Non-Dairy 
Ingredients in Ice Cream. Mr. DePew re- 
counted some recent experiences of his com- 
pany in buying materials to be used in its 
ice cream. Of liquid sugar he said, “Only 
4 out of 27 samples were given an unquali- 
fied O. K.“ Of fruit: “I saw a report recently 
from a plant complaining that shipments of 
strawberries from one packer contained rope 
fragments, nails, insect parts, chewing gum, 
wire, leaves, and stems.” Nuts: “Shells found 
in nut ice creams * * * rancidity * * * a fair- 
ly large shipment of walnuts which became 
webby during storage.” Chocolate: “Sanita- 
tion in some of the chocolate supply houses is 
still in a rather primitive state.“ Dry milk 
powder: “Infested with insects.“ Cones and 
cookies: “I could tell you instances of beetles 
found in them.” Candy for use as an ice 
cream ingredient: “I am sure you have all 
encountered candy which has turned slight- 
ly rancid.” Cartons: “I could also tell you 
of instances where insects were found in a 
shipment of containers.” Chemicals: “I 

could tell you about stabilizers and emulsi- 
fiers masking flavor or producing off-flavors 
in ice cream.” 

Keep in mind that the foregoing is not 
from a report of an FDA seizure; it is from a 
Speech by one ice-cream maker to other ice- 
cream makers. Remember, too, that dairy 
food are subject to more control than any 
other kind of food. State, county, and city 
public-health officials, as well as State agri- 
cultural departments, join the FDA in at- 
tempting to keep dairy products pure and 
healthful. 
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What Mr. DePew recommended that ice- 
cream manufacturers do to correct the un- 
pleasant and dangerous situation he had 
found was precisely the kind of thing the 
FDA is empowered to do for foods and drugs 
in general, but has been unable to do prop- 
erly because it hasn’t had the money. He 
wound up his talk this way: 

“What can we do? * * We can visit the 
plants supplying our nondairy ingredients. 
* + + We can set up specific raw-material 
standards for liquid sugar, corn syrup, straw- 
berries, and other such materials. We can 
institute inspection reports. * * * We can 
require bacteria, yeast, and mold counts on 
all raw materials received. * * * I believe 
it is desirable from an industry standpoint 
that a concerted and united effort be made 
by the ice-cream manufacturers in this di- 
rection.” 

Herculean task 


The visiting of plants recommended by 
Mr. DePew is similar to the FDA's inspection 
program. The need for far greater inspec- 
tion service was repeatedly stressed in the 
citizens-committee report. Anyone familiar 
with the problems of the kind of control that 
FDA is supposed to exercise will tell you 
that there is no escaping the need for regu- 
lar and repeated plant inspections. Yet to- 
day, the FDA can afford no more than 250 
inspectors—and the agency is responsible 
for checking on every plant, distributor, and 
retailer making or handling foods, drugs, or 
cosmetics involved in interstate commerce. 
The citizens committee estimated that al- 
most 100,000 establishments were under FDA 
control, In the year ending June 1955, FDA 
inspectors visited about 11,000 establish- 
ments, and at that rate, assuming the 100,000 
estimate is accurate, it would take them 
about 9 years to complete their inspection 
rounds. 

The number of plants under the FDA's 
supervision changes from day to day. Daily, 
small firms start, buy products processed in 
larger plants, package and label them under 
different brand names, and send them out to 
market. In the drug field, especially, these 
small branders can be a serious hazard un- 
less subject to control, because a drug label, 
containing directions for use and warnings 
of danger, is so important. In the case of 
foods, this type of branding operation adds 
to handling and storage, hence increases the 
opportunities for spoilage or contamination. 

Now that dietetic foods have become im- 
portant mass-produced products, misbrand- 
ing of food can sometimes be as much of a 
health hazard as misbranding of drugs. 
Take canned food which is sold for certain 
heart and kidney conditions as sodium-free. 
Food-and-drug inspectors have found such 
products that contained sizable amounts of 
sodium. Obviously, the health of the patient 
depending on one of these would be en- 
dangered. 


Doctors, drugs, and detail men 


Perhaps the biggest changes, and also the 
biggest problems for FDA, have occurred in 
the area of marketing practices and as a re- 
sult of the volume and rapidity of introduc- 
tion of new products. An additional legacy 
of a period of wartime seems to be a speeded- 
up technology. Hence, the years right after 
a war find industry after industry experienc- 
ing rapid change. Nearly every industry can 
claim a revolution of sorts since World War 
II. One of the most dramatic of these has 
been that in the so-called ethical-drugs 
(drugs available to consumers only by pre- 
scription) 
years, this industry has undergone one of the 
profoundest shifts in trade practices in its 
history. A very large percentage of the drugs 
now used in filling prescriptions were un- 
known before World War II. In marketing 
this spate of new drugs, the industry has 
turned to tactics which were all but un- 
known to it before the war—practices which 
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have contributed enormously to the difficulty 
of controlling the distribution of dangerous 
drugs. 

Manufacturers of what were called “ethi- 
cal” drugs to distinguish them from patent 
medicines have adopted the tactics of the 
oldtime patent medicine seller—but with 
this difference: their heavy sales pressure, 
exaggerated claims, and gigantic advertising 
outlays are aimed at doctors, not consumers. 
Thus, the medical profession now appears to 
be viewed as a kind of sales transmission belt 
for drug manufacturers. Through their 
prescriptions and recommendations to pa- 
tients, doctors are looked to to create a 
market for the rapidly increasing output of 
drugs advertised and branded by ethical drug 
manufacturers. The pressure to turn doc- 
tors into peddlers of branded drugs has 
swelled to an avalanche since World War II. 

According to industry spokesmen, there 
are more than 15,000 drug salesmen now Call- 
ing on doctors, leaving samples, urging that 
new drugs be tried out on patients or that 
an old drug not be forgotten. There is no 
way to check on what claims are made for 
what drugs by these detail“ men. 


Sick chickens 


On the food side, one of the most press- 
ing problems at present is the poultry indus- 
try. This problem, too, has been com- 
pounded by marketing changes. Years ago, 
poultry raising was hardly an industry at 
all. Flocks were small. Generally a by- 
product of grain farming, they were often 
the sole responsibility of the farmer’s wife. 
Hence, consumers for the most part obtained 
their poultry from farms near at hand. To- 
day, however, more than half the poultry 
sold is produced in what the industry calls 
commercial flocks. The birds are slaugh- 
tered and dressed in large plants using semi- 
automatic machinery and continuous-flow 
production patterns. The combination of 
large flocks and modern processing methods 
has greatly increased the hazard to public 
health from the sale of diseased poultry. 

A good many students of the subject be- 
lieve that poultry is subject to more diseases 
that can be transmitted to man than any 
of the mammals we eat. Some of these 
diseases—paratyphoid and psittacosis, for 
example—can be fatal to humans. When 
poultry was grown in small numbers on 
widely scattered farms, diseased flocks tend- 
ed to die out quickly, and the farmer's wife 
simply started over again with a new set of 
hatching eggs. However, now that flocks are 
large, and the sole crop of their grower, and 
are frequently financed by feed dealers or 
others, sick or dead birds mean something 
more serious than putting off the buying of 
anew bonnet, They mean the loss of a siz- 
able investment. Hence, pressure to salvage 
at least some of the crop is hard to resist. 
Furthermore, poultry herded into huge flocks, 
often running up into the thousands and 
tens of thousands, obviously is more in dan- 
ger of infection than the small farm flocks 
were.. As a matter of fact, some agricultural 
specialists say that our poultry flocks today 
are so seriously infected that a national pro- 
gram for poultry—somewhat like that under- 
taken years ago to handle the tuberculosis 
infection of our cattle herds—is needed. 

With modern poultry-processing methods, 
any infection becomes a multiplied threat, 
because a single diseased bird can infect a 
whole day’s plant run, even more if the 
plant's sanitation methods are lax. The only 
reliable protection is continuous inspection 
of birds before they hit the processing line, 
where they can spread infection. Less than 
20 percent of the poultry on sale today, how- 
ever, is inspected, and even that 20 percent 
is not subject to adequate inspection. 

Details of what now goes on in the poultry 
business—the dosing with new medicines 
and medicated feeds, the trade stories about 
the use of chemicals and processing methods 
to mask evidence of infection, the marketing 
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of sick and disease-killed birds, and the 
record of humans infected by diseased poul- 
try—make a tale to rival the lurid accounts 
of meatpacking plants in Upton Sinclair's 
The Jungle, a book which has been cred- 
ited with arousing the Nation to the passage 
of the Meat Inspection Act back in 1907. At 
the moment there are several bills in Con- 
gress that would require stricter regulation 
of poultry, but no action on them is expected 
at this session. 
The job ahead 

There are many other 1956 FDA problems 
that are in some respects more explosive than 
those of a half-century ago and that will re- 
quire more and more care and caution on 
the part of both industry and Government. 
For example, the frozen-food industry, with 
an excellent record to date, has launched a 
rapidly expanding program of production of 
precooked frozen foods (dinners, meat and 
chicken pies, etc.) that poses potential new 
dangers. Also, we import far greater quan- 
tities of both food and drugs than we used 
to, and the FDA, even if its new appropria- 
tion is approved, will not have enough man- 
power to inspect these adequately. Medical 
quackery appears to be growing, and the use 
of both stimulating drugs to pep us up, tran- 
quilizers to soothe us, and hypnotics to make 
us sleep is rising at an alarming rate in spite 
of FDA’s efforts to control their sale. And 
so on and on—until the list includes almost 
as many new problems as there are kinds 
of products sold to consumers, 

The citizens committee apparently has 
succeeded in needling Congress into giving 
the FDA the means to start an attack on the 
great backlog of undone tasks piled up dur- 
ing the war and postwar years. But it will 
be up to the consumers of the Nation to see 
to it that this start is the beginning of a 
full-scale, long-range program, not just a 
flash in the pan. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. In 
conclusion, Mr. President, may I say that 
the 50th anniversary of this protective, 
humanitarian legislation should recall 
to us the pioneers in the Congress and 
the Nation who made it all possible. 
It should recall, also, the advantages 
that have accrued to those manufac- 
turers and producers who have come to 
realize the commercial advantages of 
purity and cleanliness and have in nu- 
merous cases been happy to advertise the 
fact that they have gone far beyond 
the requirements of the minimum re- 
quirements of the law. 


ECHOES OF THE LADEJINSKY CASE 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, many Senators will have seen 
the article which appeared in the New 
York Times on June 17, 1956, concerning 
the new furor over J. Glen Cassity, the 
Department of Agriculture official who 
previously achieved some notoriety in 
the famous Ladejinsky case. Mr. Cas- 
sity has sent out questionnaires bearing 
on employee loyalty and he received a 
rather pointed reply from Mr. John C. 
Baker, chief of the Midwest Information 
Service of the Department’s Agricultural 
and Marketing Service. 

In discussing his possible guilt by as- 
sociation, Mr. Baker reported to Mr. 
Cassity that— 

Then there was another guy who some- 
times invited his brother to ride in our car 
pool during the early months of the war; 
it crowded us, but we didn’t object because 
he was an Army man and knew so many 
tricks of espionage. The one guy left Wash- 
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ington and now is connected with some 
college in Pennsylvania. I wonder what ever 
became of Milton’s brother Ike. 


Mr. President, it has also come to my 
attention that this same John Baker has 
recently been congratulated by Secre- 
tary Benson for his good public-relations 
work. Among the items for which he 
has been sent special commendation are 
his suggestion that President Eisenhower 
cut the cake celebrating the anniversary 
of the school-lunch program and for his 
special public-relations suggestions that 
were used in connection with one of Sec- 
retary Benson’s recent appearances in 
Milwaukee. 

It is no wonder, then, that Secretary 
Benson is reported in yesterday morn- 
ing’s—June 28, 1956—Washington Post 
and Times Herald to have told his news 
conference yesterday that his Security 
Chief, Mr. Cassity, is only “good, gen- 
erally speaking.” But the Secretary’s 
press conference again displayed the 
lack of coordination within the Depart- 
ment to which we now have become ac- 
customed. Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture True D. Morse had previously an- 
nounced that Mr. Baker’s answers to 
Mr. Cassity’s questionnaire were “satis- 
factory” and that the case “has been 
closed.” But Secretary Benson told the 
newsmen yesterday that he did not know 
who “closed the case” and that it had 
never been presented to him. 

I have expressed the hope on prior 
occasions, Mr. President, that the re- 
sponsible officials and the Secretary of 
Agriculture study their own operations 
carefully enough so that the left hand 
knows what the right hand is doing. I 
express this hope again today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the New York 
Times and also one from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 17, 1956] 
LaDEJINsKY ACCUSER LAUNCHES New Case 
(By William M. Blair) 

WASHINGTON, June 16—The Department 
of Agriculture security officer who precipi- 
tated the dismissal of Wolf Ladejinsky in 
1954 has opened a new case that, officials 
fear, may cause further commotion within 
the administration. 

The officer, J. Glen Cassity, has drawn the 
fire of a Department employee to whom he 
sent questionnaires bearing on the em- 
ployee’s loyalty. The employee, a friend of 
many past and present high officials of the 
Department, has denounced Mr. Cassity’s 
methods in a satirical letter that has been 
circulating privately among a large audience 
in Washington. 

The employee is John C. Baker, Chief of 
the Midwest Information Service of the De- 
partment's Agricultural and Marketing Sery- 
ice. Mr. Baker, a 47-year-old World War II 
veteran, joined the Department in 1938. He 
once shared in a Washington car pool with 
Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Penn- 
sylvania State University and brother of 
President Eisenhower, a fact which is brought 
into the letter. Dr. Eisenhower then was 
with the Department. 

It was understood that Ezra T. Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, who backed the 
security officer in the Ladejinsky case, was 
unaware of the matter. But the new case 
has come to the attention of the Depart- 
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ment’s Loyalty Review Committee that was 
set up to resolve conflicts in security cases 
after the Ladejinsky affair caused President 
Eisenhower to direct an overhaul of the ad- 
ministration’s security review procedure, 


LADEJINSKY ACCUSED 


Mr. Ladejinsky, an expert on land reform, 
was the American agricultural attaché in 
Tokyo in 1954 when Mr. Cassity brought se- 
curity charges against him. Secretary Ben- 
son dismissed Mr. Ladejinsky, but later apol- 
ogized and expunged the security risk charge 
from Mr. Ladejinsky’s record. 

In his 2½ page Dear Glen” letter to Mr. 
Cassity, whom he has never met, Mr. Baker 
said in part: 

“You're a regular ol’ hound dog when you 
hit the trail of an enemy of democracy, aren't 
you? And here I've been thinking all along 
that I was fooling everybody. But not Cas- 
sity. Nosirreee. Well, since I've been found 
out, I might as well tell all. 

“When I lived in Washington I did most 
of my traveling in a car pool. You simply 
have no idea how the national security is 
plotted against in a car pool. One of the 
fellows I used to conspire with is still con- 
tinuing the good work in Agriculture: Di- 
rector of Information. Another moved from 
the USDA underground into the open; he's 
information director for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in charge of leaking secrets to 
the enemy. 

“Then there was another guy who some- 
times invited his brother to ride in our car 
pool during the early months of the war; 
it crowded us, but we didn’t object because 
he was an Army man and knew so many 
tricks of espionage. The one guy left Wash- 
ington and now is connected with some col- 
lege in Pennsylvania. I wonder whatever 
became of Milton’s brother, Ike. 

“Civilian life is all right for an agent 
provocateur, but the real place to ply your 
trade is in the military during a war. You 
see, I was getting toward the upper age limit, 
had a couple of kids and a draft-exempt job 
in a war agency; but I found my enemy con- 
tacts weren't as close as they might be. So 
wormed my way into the Marine Corps. 
That was livin’. And did I fool those gen- 
erals. They made me custodian of opera- 
tions plans and other top-secret documents 
at a Marine headquarters in the Pacific. 
What a spot for a skilled operator.” 


QUESTION DEALT WITH 


Mr. Baker's letter then dealt with the first 
question in an interrogatory Mr. Cassity sent 
him. The question concerned a report that 
Mr. Baker, in connection with clearance 
for a sensitive Government position in 1948, 
had deplored the fact that the Government 
was conducting a “witch hunt.” 

Mr. Baker's sworn answer of May 26 stated 
that he was employed outside the Federal 
Government from July 1946 to January 1950; 
therefore I have no recollection of having 
made such a statement in connection with 
any investigation. 

Mr. Baker's letter said: 

“Seems strange I don't remember two 
words ‘witch hunt’ that I'm supposed to 
have used in 1948. But you don’t give me 
any hint as to where, when, to whom, or 


about what. Gotta sharpen up, boy. Na- 
tional security, you know. 
“Honestly, Glen, don’t you feel kinda 


foolish standing there in broad daylight, 
holding two little words? Trying to fashion 
them into a noose?” 

In his letter, Mr. Baker said that if some 
parts of his letter “seem frivolous, let me 
explain it’s a device—a device I'm using to 
try to keep from getting awfully mad. 

“But has anybody questioned your loy- 
alty?“ He went on, “Ever asked you to tell 
what you meant by something you may or 
may not have said 8 years earlier—as a means 
of determining whether or not your employ- 
ment is clearly consistent with the interests 
of national security? It’s an experience that 
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you, more than anybody I know of, really 
ought to go through.” 

In answering the “interrogatory,” Mr. 
Baker gave a no“ to 10 questions regarding 
membership in subversive organizations. 

In a letter accompanying the “inter- 
rogatory,” Mr. Cassity wrote Mr. Baker that 
“your answer to the questions in the inter- 
rogatory will be considered and a determina- 
tion made in your case under the Govern- 
ment employment security program.” 

Since the first interrogatory“ Mr. Baker 
has received another questionnaire about a 
speech he made in 1942 or 1943. 

In Chicago, Mr. Baker said he had “no 
comment” on his communications with Mr. 
Cassity. 


{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 28, 1956] 


Benson DENIES OUSTING AIDE 


Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Benson said 
yesterday he merely suggested to R. B. Mc- 
Leaish that he consider resigning as head 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration after 
congressional testimony that he drank on 
the job. 

But Benson said he did not force Mc- 
Leaish out. He told a news conference Mc- 
Leaish made the decision. 

McLeaish, who resigned last week, said he 
got the idea from Benson. 

Benson also defended the actions of his 
security chief, J. Glen Cassity, as good, 
generally speaking. He added, “I have 
given no thought to replacing him.” 

Benson referred specifically to Cassity’s 
handling of the security questioning of John 
C. Baker, information chief of the Depart- 
ment's marketing service in Chicago. 

Baker’s case came up when he wrote a 
sharp letter to Cassity indicated that the 
security chief had questioned Baker's loyalty. 
Baker is a longtime Government employee 
and a Marine Corps veteran of World War II. 

Under Secretary of Agriculture True D. 
Morse, said later that Baker's answers to 
Cassity’s questions were satisfactory and 
that the case has been closed. 

Benson said he did not know who closed 
the case and that it had never been pre- 
sented to him. 

Benson also discussed these subjects: 

Soil bank—it is making very good prog- 
ress. About 12,000 to 15,000 farmers in 
Iowa alone had signed up by Monday. Re- 
ports show many also were signing up in 
Kansas, Texas, and Illinois. 

Agricultural Advisory Commission.—He 
said the Commission reported crops are 
looking reasonably good; that farmers 
liked the veto of the first farm bill calling 
for a return to high price supports; and ap- 
proved the relaxed soil-bank restrictions on 
grazing. 


GEN. LAURIS NORSTAD 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. Mr. 
President, when General Gruenther’s 
resignation as NATO’s Supreme Com- 
mander was announced last April Min- 
nesotans had a particular interest in his 
successor. Gen. Lauris Norstad is a na- 
tive Minnesotan who has been variously 
described by his associates as “the boy 
wonder of the military services,” “a pre- 
cision instrument,’ and “a philosopher 
in uniform.” General Gruenther him- 
self has said of General Norstad that he 
“has one of the keenest strategic minds 
in the world today.” Those of us who 
are concerned about the future of NATO 
are particularly reassured to have Gen- 
eral Norstad in command. 

Mr. President, in the New York Times 
for June 27, 1956, Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, 
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writing from France, devoted a- full- 
length column to General Norstad. It is 
an excellent description of the man and 
his outlook on his new responsibility. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Sulz- 
berger’s column be inserted at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS—THE GENERALS: V—WEAP- 
ONS AND WILL POWER 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

ROCQUENCOURT, FRANCE, June 26.— The 
next commander of NATO's armed forces, 
General Norstad, never planned a military 
career. Like his predecessor, Gruenther, he 
thought seriously of civilian life. Gruen- 
ther almost resigned his commission to enter 
Harvard Business School. Norstad wanted 
to be a lawyer. 

His father, a clergyman in the town of 
Red Wing, Minn., made a hobby of the law, 
taking correspondence courses. The General 


grew up in a legal atmosphere and spent his ` 


spare time around the county court. Even 
after entering West Point he planned to 
study for the bar following minimum Army 
service. However, after preparing for the 
cavalry, he was persuaded by his roommates 
to take flight training and became a pilot. 


NORSTAD AT LEISURE 


Out of SHAPE headquarters and in mufti 
Norstad looks and behaves like a cultivated 
middle western attorney. Among books he 
has recently read are Car] Sandburg’s biog- 
raphy of Lincoln and Dean Acheson's A 
Democrat Looks at His Party. When he is 
not tinkering with the high-fidelity player 
which he wired himself, or oiling fishing 
rods and sorting out flies, his favored way of 
spending an evening is to put up his feet 
and read or listen to records—Beethoven, 
Tchaikovsky, or early New Orleans and Chi- 
cago jazz. Unlike Gruenther he doesn’t play 
bridge and considers cards a waste of time. 

This is the quiet background of innum- 
erable American civilians. Norstad regards 
the purpose of NATO as the defense of such 
a quiet life for the peoples of the Western 
World. And, both in conception and organ- 
ization, he considers the alliance a novel 
organization. 


THE GUIDING PRINCIPLE 


“There is,” he says, “no precedent for a 
coalition of this size and scope. It has one 
unique characteristic: it is based upon the 
principle of moral equality among all mem- 
bers. According to this principle the small- 
est ally has as much voice as the biggest. It 
is a great tribute to the United States that 
this is true. As long as we can maintain 
moral equality among all members we have a 
real future.” 

Norstad recognizes that the durability of 
any democratic alliance depends upon the 
desires of civilian populations as expressed 
through their governments. NATO's strength 
derives only from this, he says. “The mem- 
bers of the coalition must have a firm politi- 
cal policy from which to derive military 
policy. Any alert or protective action must 
be based on this. The Allied Governments 
must decide what is to be the lowest com- 
mon denominator for determining military 
reactions. For example, if there is a hostile 
maneuver on the frontier of one of our 
members, like Turkey, what would the NATO 
Council’s reaction be?” 


COMMUNALITY OF EFFORT 


Norstad is acutely aware that NATO's efi- 
cacy rests ultimately upon the willingness of 
western populations to pay for their police 
force. The sum total of protection is based 
upon a communality of effort. Therefore, 
the general warns: “Any action by one coun- 
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try toward cutting down or eliminating any- 
thing from its defensive contribution has an 
immediate reaction on other alliance mem- 
bers. This is directly proportional to the 
size of the ally taking such action. Thus, 
if the United States reduces its effort or 
ceases to provide defenses at the same level, 
there would be a bad effect everywhere.” 
Obviously the degree of resolution tends 
to vary among nations. Europe is no longer 
so frightened about imminent possibility of 
war as it was 5 years ago. The political back- 
ground from which allied military planning 
derives is anything but static. Thus, as Nor- 
stad prepares to take over NATO's command, 
he is faced with a shifting situation. It is 
no longer certain he can rely for long upon 
bases in Iceland or Morocco. France has 
denuded its NATO divisions of infantry in 
order to fight in Algeria. Promised West 
German divisions have yet to materialize. 


THE DANGER FOINT 


These factors, Norstad admits, are directly 
reflected in strategy. He adds: “As policies 
change, the military concept changes. That 
in turn means the type of forces alters. 
Nevertheless, as technical developments 
come about and new improvements are in- 
vented, the alliance is permitted to accom- 
plish planning aims with fewer forces. Of 
course this affects what you do and how 
you do it. But it does not shift your pur- 
pose—the protection of all the territory and 
peoples in the Western alliance.” 

Obviously, however, a point could be 
reached when the military protection af- 
forded by NATO would lose its real meaning. 
This would arrive if and when the demo- 
cratic populations lost interest in their own 
defense. No material weapon can be 
imagined that can preserve a way of life un- 
willing to preserve itself. This truism is 
likely to present Norstad with his greatest 
single problem as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander. He is the first to recognize that 
military barriers, above all in democracies, 
depend upon civilian resolve. No arma- 
ment can substitute for willpower. 


RETIREMENT OF MAJ. GEN. CLAUDE 
H. CHORPENING, CORPS OF ENGI- 
NEERS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, today 
marks the retirement from the Army of 
a great South Dakotan. I refer to Maj. 
Gen. Claude H. Chorpening, of Trent, 
S. Dak., who retired today after 40 years 
of service in the Army engineers. A 
13-gun salute was fired for General 
Chorpening at Fort Belvoir, Va. 

The Daily Argus, of Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., carries an interesting résumé of 
General Chorpening’s military service 
and military record. I am particularly 
impressed by one statement he made at 
the time of his retirement. He had gone 
to West Point as an appointee from a 
small town in South Dakota and worked 
his way up to the point where he has re- 
tired as one of the highest ranking gen- 
erals South Dakota has ever provided 
for the military service. 

General Chorpening said: 

I think my own case is positive proof that 
the Army is completely democratic and that 


if a man works hard he can advance to high 
rank. 


Mr. President, I believe that should 
provide encouragement to hundreds of 
thousands of young men in the service 
who may be looking forward to a military 
career. i 
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I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire article printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRENT Man To END LONG ARMY SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, June 26.—A 13-gun salute 
will be fired at Fort Belvoir, Va., Friday, in 
honor of Maj. Gen. Claude H. Chorpening, of 
Trent, S. Dak., retiring after 40 years in the 
Army engineers. He is 58. 

One of the highest ranking officers ever to 
come out of South Dakota, Chorpening has 
served throughout the world, in war and in 
peace. He held high command posts in 
World War II in the European theater and 
later in the Pacific. And in 1951-54 he was 
the second ranking officer in the corps, in 
charge of the engineers’ civil works projects, 
including the building of the big Missouri 
River dams. 

“At retirement time,” he said in an inter- 
view, “one is both glad and sad. After 
spending 40 years in service, one can’t leave 
without a little tearing of the heartstrings, 
However, the prospect of a new career, a 
civilian career, is interesting, too.” 

Chorpening, with his wife and 7-year-old 
daughter, Mary Ann, plans to visit his 
sister, Mrs. J. C. Sorenson, at Trent, in mid- 
July. They will go on to Mrs. Chorpening’s 
home at Choteau, Mont. 

“I want a good rest, an opportunity to get 
my batteries recharged,” he said. “Then 
we'll probably return to the Washington 
area.” 

His plans are not definite yet but he ex- 
pects to enter civilian work in the engineer- 
ing field. 

Chorpening says he believes he was “the 
greenest boy” ever to enter the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. He had 
never seen a regular Army soldier and had 
had only 10% years of schooling. He was 
graduated from West Point in 1918. 

“I think my own case is positive proof 
that the Army is completely democratic and 
that if a man works hard he can advance to 
high rank,” he commented. 

In the middle 1930's, Chorpening was as- 
sistant to the district engineer constructing 
Fort Peck Dam in Montana. Early in World 
War II he was assigned to the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers here. In 1943, he went 
to the European theater where he filled nu- 
merous posts before being transferred 2 
years later to the Pacific He was assistant 
chief of staff for operations at Camp Zama, 
Japan. 

In 1949 he became Assistant Chief of En- 
gineers for Personnel and Administration 
here and in 1951 was selected to head the 
civil-works program. 

This brought him in close relationship 
with Congress as he testified before com- 
mittees on projects planned or being built 
by the engineers. 

“I enjoyed my dealings with Members of 
Congress and made many good friends,” he 
said. “Basically, Congressmen want the facts. 
Just tell them the whole truth and if you're 
in left field tell them so and you'll get along 
ine.“ 

Chorpening was born in Waterloo, Iowa, 
but when he was 3 years old, his parents 
were among a group which rode a special 
train into South Dakota in 1900. The family 
settled on a farm near Trent. This farm 
has remained in the family. That is where 
Mrs. Sorenson lives now. 

The general has maintained a legal resi- 
dence in South Dakota and voted there. 

The general holds the Legion of Merit, the 
Bronze Star Medal, the Order of the British 
Empire, and the Order of Taeguk, and the 
Ulchi Medal of the Republic of Korea. 

His last assignment, since 1954, was with 
the Korean Army. 


masters, the Soviet rulers, 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I feel 
that a few words are in order on the his- 
tory and purpose of the eight brief 
speeches on foreign policy which I have 
been delivering on the Senate floor. 

For many years past it has seemed 
clear to me that all relations between 
men are governed by the moral law. If 
that law is obeyed, successful and con- 
structive cooperation results. If the law 
is disobeyed, the result is conflict and 
confusion. 

It is furthermore my conviction that 
the law is effective between groups and 
associations of people as well as between 
individuals. It controls the results of 
social, business, and political relations. 
It is the determining factor in the rela- 
tions of nations with each other. 

This conviction was examined and set 
forth in my recently published book, 
Letter to a Generation. Since it is my 
belief that the moral law governs much 
of our legislative responsibility, it was 
incumbent upon me to bring the subject 
to the attention of my fellow Senators. 
The distribution of the book was made 
in the hope of setting forth, even through 
a glass darkly, the eternal principles 
which underlie our work, 

These eight brief talks go a step fur- 
ther. They are intended to illustrate 
the application of the moral law to the 
pertinent items in a series of problems 
in the field of international relations. 
Until and unless further light comes to 
me these conclusions must govern my 
voice and vote in the next Congress, no 
matter how high the administrative 
authority may be which seeks to per- 


‘suade us to other conclusions. 


Such a statement of purpose has the 
appearance of self-righteousness. This 
is in appearance only, if the moral law 
is rightly interpreted, for all—angels, 
principalities and powers—are subject to 
it. The statement then loses its self- 
righteous aspect and becomes a very 
practical matter, for the law tells us what 
will work and what will fail. 

This subject must be approached by 
us in humility rather than in self- 
righteousness. Our God-given intelli- 
gence will be taxed. Some of our under- 
takings have little moral content. They 
are purely mechanical or organizational. 
Other pieces of legislation have a smaller 
or larger moral content which we are 
bound to take into account. The great 
policies have almost completely a moral 
content. They can work successfully 
only if grounded in the moral law. 

If these principles can be brought 
clearly into the focus of our legislative 
vision, the purposes of the book and of 
these brief talks will have been accom- 
plished. 

VI. THE ENSLAVED NATIONS 

There are behind the Iron Curtain 14 
millions of square miles of territory and 
90 millions of people who a generation 
ago lived in freedom. Now they are en- 
slaved. They can express and act upon 
no will of their own, except as that will 
may chance to coincide with that of their 
As individ- 
uals they have been subjected to arbi- 
trary arrest in the middle of the night, 
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without trial or explanation. As people 
they have been subject to mass deporta- 
tion, to serve the economic plans of their 
masters. That this condition should 
exist so flagrantly and on so large a scale 
is against the national self-interest of 
the United States. 

Let me again define that self-interest. 
It lies in so directing our words and our 
acts that we may assist in organizing a 
world in. which freedom, justice, and 
peace prevail. This is the kind of a world 
we would bequeath to our children and 
grandchildren. This is the basic state- 
ment of our national interest and every- 
thing else is subsidiary. 

Such a purpose as this is contravened 
by the continued existence of the nations 
enslaved behind the curtain. 

This curtain is a most significant 
thing. It is important in two ways. It 
gives evidence that there is something to 
conceal, within or without. What is 
within? It can be used to conceal mili- 
tary preparations which are not in ac- 
cordance with protestations and possible 
agreements relating to disarmament. 
This would be an untenable use of the 
curtain for a government seeking dis- 
armament. 

More likely, also, free communication 
would both reveal social and economic 
weakness within, and likewise reveal to 
those within the better life that is lived 
without. In any case the curtain is a 
sign and a symbol of an inner weakness 
in the Soviet empire. No modern gov- 
ernment resting on firm foundations 
would find it necessary to guard its people 
from knowledge of and contacts with 
the outside world. 

These considerations give the clue to 
our best service to the enslaved people. 
By every means of communication we 
must continually assure them of our 
concern for them. Without inciting 
them to a hopeless uprising, we should 
maintain their hope and courage. 

Such passive resistance as may recom- 
mend itself to their own judgment is very 
much in order. The Soviet Govern- 
ment must never be allowed to feel at 
ease with regard to its unwilling satel- 
lites and we must play our part in sus- 
taining uneasiness. 

Above all, we must never be persuaded 
to abandon the means of communication, 
whether by radio, balloons, or what have 
you. We must not agree to disarm our- 
selves psychologically and spiritually. 
Specious arguments for thus disarming 
ourselves have been made and will be 
made ever more strongly. Let us not 
listen to them. We are engaged in a 
psychological and spiritual war for the 
benefit of all people, within or without 
the curtain. It would be folly to disarm 
ourselves of these weapons. 

Lincoln told us that our Nation could 
not exist half slave and half free. Can 
we expect the world to exist as a fit 
place for our children if it is half slave 
and half free? 

Our next step is to consider all the 
means of psychological and spiritual of- 
fensive against this new colonialism, this 
new slavery. The possibilities of such 
an offensive will be the subject of the 
next talk in this series. 
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VII. ENCIRCLEMENT AND PENETRATION 


Mr. President, in the preceding talks 
of this series, there have been discussed 
most of the elements of our opposition 
to the conquest of the world by the evil 
forces of Soviet communism. It is now 
in order to combine those elements into 
considered and enduring policy. 

One of the elements of that policy is 
military strength. This must be more 
than a background strength. It must 
be a force in being, particularly in the 
air arm, for any major attack must 
be expected from the air. We must 
strengthen our defenses and likewise our 
power of retaliatory offense. In view of 
all the past history of the aggressive force 
with which we are faced, in view of the 
representations made in Asia by the 
Soviet leaders at the very moment of the 
much advertised New Look, we can 
place no trust in the moral effect on them 
of exemplary disarmament, or any re- 
laxation in vigilance on our part. We 
are in this thing in deadly earnest. 

Along with this determination must go 
a Willingness and deep desire to achieve 
a peaceful world of disarmed nations. 
This objective will be discussed in the 
last talk of this series. Let it here be 
said that this will not be reached by 
weakness. Only through armament lies 
the road to disarmament. 

However necessary powerful armament 
may be, its uses are limited to defense, 
and particularly to the gaining of time 
in which more constructive policies may 
be applied. Again we return to the wise 
dictum of our great strategist, Admiral 
Mahan, repeated from the first of these 
talks, “The purpose of military power is 
to provide time for moral ideas to take 
root.” What are the moral ideas? 

There is a moral law in the universe 
which governs all the relations of men 
with men, whether as individuals, or as 
groups organized in societies, business, 
governments, or nations. The moral law 
has existed since men were men. It has 
set forth from the beginning of human 
history the terms on which men may 
work together constructively in any hu- 
man effort. It is as valid in human rela- 
tions as are the physical laws in the 
realm of matter and energy. 

We may learn the strength of the 
moral law by the bumbling process of 
trial and error, or by the more effective 
method of applying intelligent analysis 
to experience. But there is a third and 
more direct way. Its terms have been 
directly apprehended by prophets and 
seers since the beginning of history. We 
do well to sit at their feet. For Chris- 
tians the revelation comes from the 
Divine Source itself, and is most clearly 
stated in the Golden Rule from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and in the answer to 
the young lawyer in the 23d chapter of 
Matthew. 

These are not counsels of perfection; 
they are not moral ideals. They are the 
facts of life. Let us put them to the test. 

The aspect of the Soviet system as seen 
from without is that of well-nigh irre- 
sistible power. That power is illusory, 
for the impressive facade is based upon 
and conceals moral weakness. There is 
no place in the Soviet system for the rec- 
ognition of men as brothers. There is no 
recognition of the worth, or even the ex- 
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istence, of the human soul. In broad 
terms the government does not exist for 
its citizens. Men exist for the benefit of 
the state and its current rulers, whoever 
they may chance to be. Thus men are 
depressed to the level of materials to be 
processed or, at best, of tools to be used. 
The net result is a new and more vicious 
colonialism. It is the institution of a 
more radical slavery, which denies the 
soul, enchains the mind, and directs all 
human effort toward the achievement of 
a global empire. 

Yet this vast enterprise, based as it is 
on a denial of the moral law, is therefore 
weak in its foundations and rotten at the 
heart. If we understand this, we possess 
the key to its arrest and eventual recon- 
struction. The means available to us are 
moral encirclement and moral penetra- 
tion. 

Military encirclement has little value 
against a central power which, on short 
lines, can threaten spots on a vast cir- 
cumference, where for us distances are 
great and transportation difficult. Fur- 
thermore, around this vast periphery, 
the present Soviet advances are not now 
being made by any immediate use of 
military power. Their weapons are the 
more subtle ones of economic and psy- 
chological penetration. Against these 
we can prevail through a wise and dis- 
criminating use of economic strength, as 
already suggested, and through a wise 
moral encirclement, as distinguished 
from a difficult military one. 

By moral encirclement we mean a 
worldwide, geographically continuous 
group of nations devoted to the wellbeing 
of people, considerate of the worth and 


dignity of the human soul, and joined in. 


the common endeavor to achieve justice, 
peace and freedom. 

While moral encirclement is a major 
move in the strategy of waging peace, it 
is by definition not a harmful or hostile 
move. While it exerts pressure, the 
pressure is not physical but spiritual. 
Finally the applying of moral pressure 
is not a moral drain on the nation that 
applies it. It builds up; it does not 
weaken or destroy. 

If the encircling ring is to hold, its 
component nations must seek peace in 
terms of freedom and justice. Their 
governments ultimately must be devoted 
to the wellbeing of peoples rather than 
to the accumulation of power. Finally, 
these nations must respect one another 
and learn to work together. 

It is the part of the United States to 
refine its relationships with cooperating 
nations. We must be miserly with words 
of propaganda. Within our means we 
must be generous with helpful action. 
Our assistance is not to be given as a 
bribe for agreement with our plans or 
withheld as a punishment for noncom- 
pliance. We wish all peoples to rise to 
better living conditions. We will work 
with them to this end—without domina- 
tion, without compulsion, without self- 
righteousness. 

The first requirement of such a pro- 
gram is that we ourselves shall obey the 
moral law in all our relations with other 
nations, and particularly with those en- 
gaged with us in the moral encirclement. 
This is a determining responsibility laid 
upon the Congress and the administra- 
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tion of this country. It rests particularly 
upon the Senate of the United States, in 
all of its deliberations relating to foreign 
policy. There is a particular importance 
in making our services of information 
more effective. 

An excellent example of an unsuccess- 
ful attack on moral encirclement is of- 
fered by the recent visit of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev to England. Here the moral 
defenses are strong. The invaders made 
no breach in them, even at the point 
which had seemed weakest—the organi- 
zation of the Labor Party. When the 
attack was made, the defenses were 
found impregnable. The experiences of 
the Soviet leaders in England and India 
present an instructive contrast and a 
hopeful lesson. It shows the difference 
between strong and weak or absent 
moral bulwarks. Burma, as we have 
seen, presents another example. Being 
without moral defenses, that country has 
yielded to invasion. But now, we hope 
not too late, Premeur U Nu has recog- 
nized the danger and seeks to construct 
the needed defense. $ 

Moral encirclement is defensive. It 
opposes a moral wall against the inher- 
ently weak forces of Soviet propaganda. 
We need also an offensive force. This we 
have in moral penetration. 

It is a commonplace concept in the 
minds of American youth that our coun- 
try has no designs on the territory and 
resources of the Russian people. We 
raise no questions as to this. We have 
no reservations whatsoever. It would 
be unutterably silly for us to look with 
covetousness at that remote, enormous 
stretch of the earth’s territory, so unnec- 
essary to our physical well-being. We 
can have for the people of Russia noth- 
ing but good will, however we may be on- 
posed to the purposes of their Govern- 
ment. 

That the people of Russia do not be- 
lieve this is the tragedy of our times. 
Day and night, year in and year out, 
these people are told that we are their 
enemies, that we are planning to invade 
them, that they must arm themselyes 
against us. 

The Soviet rulers have sought to as- 
sure the reign of falsehood in their em- 
pire by erecting the Iron Curtain to keep 
out truth. Communist China has fol- 
lowed suit with its Bamboo Curtain. 
These curtains are necessary if commu- 
nism is to survive in Russia or China. 
Piercing them with the truth is a major 
means of waging peace. 

This necessary undertaking is not sim- 
ple. It can be accomplished for the pres- 
ent only fragmentarily and as occasion 
arises. But we must never falter in this: 
purpose. 

The need for such communications is 
great. I have already dwelt on their 
application to the enslaved peoples of 
the satellites. They must be directed to 
the Russian people as well. These com- 
munications must be friendly and per- 
the satellites. They must be directed to 
persuasively to the Soviet rulers them- 
selves, for a radical change in their pol- 
icy which redirects their efforts toward 
advancing the well-being of their own 
people might well be in their own long- 
range self-interest. 
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It has been my high privilege from 
time to time to address the people—and 
rulers—of Russia along these lines. A 
talk on Thanksgiving Day 1954, is to be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 100, part 12, page 16184. Again at 
the Interparliamentary Union Confer- 
ence in Helsinki in August of last year, I 
addressed the Soviet delegation. This is 
to be found on page A2162 of this year’s 
daily Recorp. My most recent broad- 
cast was on the occasion of the Russian 
Easter which occurred on May 5 of this 
year. Ihave the script of this talk with 
me and ask unanimous consent that it 
be inserted in the body of the Recorp at 
the conclusion of these remarks. 

Such a program as this, vigorously 
pursued, will have good results. We do 
know that radio messages get through. 
The secret evidence of this cannot be 
denied. Jamming of the radio fre- 
quencies goes on hour after hour, but 
frequent changes of our wavelength, 
the freakish behavior of the ionic over- 
cast, and other incidents and accidents 
give entrance to the Voice of America. 
We know that it is eagerly listened to. 

There is no intent in this to stir up 
revolution in Russia. That would be 
fatal. The men of Moscow know how to 
handle armed resistance. But the grad- 
ual growth among their subjects of the 
suspicion that they are being deceived 
will be difficult for the leaders to control. 

Various friends have objected to a 
vigorous moral campaign. Some call it 
a “holy war” and therefore mad policy. 
Of course it is in a sense a “holy war” 
but it is of anew kind. It harms no one 
and it is waged in support of human 
well-being on both sides of the battle 
line. In such a “holy war” we may be 
proud to engage. 

Another objection is that this puts us 
in the objectionable role of the self- 
righteous. This would be true if our mo- 
rality were a robe to be put on and taken 
off. The morality of which we are talk- 
ing is a recognition of the facts of life. 
We are no more pharisaical than the 
engineer is intellectually snobbish, when 
he follows physical law in devising mech- 
anisms for meeting the needs of man- 
kind. 

I believe that all Senators have re- 
ceived copies of my recent book, Letter 
To a Generation. Those who have had 
the time and inclination to read into 
it have found that the basic ideas of 
these talks have there been more fully 
discussed. 

The last talk of this series will be 
entitled “The Necessity and Practicabil- 
ity of Disarmament.” 

VIII. THE NECESSITY AND PRACTICABILITY OF 
DISARMAMENT 

Disarmament has been a dream of the 
idealist for many years. That men 
should kill each other by governmental 
authority and command has seemed out- 
rageous—as it is. Yet when the opposed 
purposes of sovereign nations find no 
solution in diplomacy, then the resort to 
arms is the final arbiter if there is a 
national determination to bring matters 
to a conclusion. 

Two generations ago a World Court 
was devised as a substitute for the field of 
battle. This has proved useful in minor 
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matters, but the major disputes are not 
referred to it and it has no means of en- 
forcing its decisions. 

The First World War raised the cur- 
tain on the horrors of modern conflict. 
It introduced the airplane and the tank 
and made large use of poison gas. This 
disturbing view of the future led to 
valueless treaties for outlawing war and 
to the first practical attempt to limit 
armaments. The Naval Treaty of 1922 
between England, Japan, France, Italy, 
and the United States resulted in our 
sinking of a substantial part of our Navy, 
the arrest of further shipbuilding abroad, 
but in the ultimate circumvention of the 
treaty terms, particularly by Japan. 

The multiplied atrocities of World War 
II, and particularly our unveiling of the 
atom bomb, made more clearly evident 
the necessity for the control of warfare. 
Collective security in the United Na- 
tions seemed to be the best solution. 

Then we devised the hydrogen bomb; 
the Soviet Government followed suit, and 
it became evident that there is no collec- 
tive security in the face of nations or 
individual rulers reckless enough to set 
fire to a fuse which sparks the destruc- 
tion of our civilization. That destruc- 
tion has become a practical possibility. 
Disarmament becomes a necessity. But 
is it a hopeless necessity? 

The answer is “No.” 

Let it first be recognized that disarma- 
ment as the specific goal is not enough. 
There could conceivably be a disarmed 
world (disarmed as measured by modern 
standards) in which freedom, justice, 
and peace do not prevail. There are 
then needed additional terms for a really 
effective disarmament. 

One requirement is the opening of the 
boundaries of the nations, including our 
own, to effective inspection of progress 
in carrying out the terms of any dis- 
armament agreement. 

There is likewise required the estab- 
lishment of that minimum of supra- 
national government which will adjudi- 
cate international disputes and police its 
decisions. It will have no authority to 
go into domestic questions such as tariffs 
and immigration. Those are matters for 
the people of each nation to decide. 

This is not the time or place to go into 
the other terms of an effective disarma- 
ment agreement, except to say that it 
must be universal, complete, and con- 
trolled. This is the time and place to 
consider how such an agreement can be 
arrived at. The two great obstacles to 
such an agreement are the people of the 
United States and the rulers of the 
Soviet Government. With willingness 
and determination evident in these two 
quarters, the world will follow gladly. 
Let us first consider our own problem. 

Two means of persuading ourselves are 
obvious. ‘They are terror and taxes. 

It is well that our people should be 
terrified at the prospect of destruction 
by the hydrogen bomb in irresponsible 
hands. The destruction of our civiliza- 
tion is more than a possibility. It is 
perilously near to a probability if the 
present trend of history runs its course. 

Terror is as yet not really effective. If 
it were, we would be more in earnest 
about the diffusion of people and in- 
dustries, even though only a portion 
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can be safeguarded by this policy. If 
it were, we would all engage with de- 
termination in the exercise of civil de- 
fense, even though great masses of the 
population could not be saved. Terror 
is a realistic factor, but the human mind 
is so constructed that terror cannot be 
maintained, nor perhaps should it be. 
Yet it must be preserved in the back of 
the mind as an effective determinant of 
policy when policy comes up for con- 
sideration. 

Taxes are another matter. If we give 
clear consideration to our condition, we 
will neither reduce taxes nor the na- 
tional debt so long as the present emer- 
gency continues. We will strengthen our 
defenses of early warning, intercepting 
planes and ground-to-air missiles. We 
will improve and multiply our offensive 
of atomic-driven bombers, atomic sub- 
marine launching platforms, long-range 
ballistic missiles with atomic warheads 
and all the other means of offensive 
terror, military and political. This will 
mean taxes on taxes. We must take it 
and like it, for it serves to solve the next 
problem, that of convincing the Soviet 
leadership. 

If we are to arrive with them at a dur- 
able, organized peace in the world there 
must be no letdown on our part, what- 
ever smiles and friendly gestures they 
may display. Our military defenses must 
be as nearly impassable as it is possible 
to make them. We must let them know 
that we are prepared to use tactical 
atomic weapons against aggression. Our 
offensive measures must give them the 
gravest concern. The road to disarma- 
ment of necessity passes through arma- 
ment. 

We likewise must build and strengthen 
the moral encirclement. Our efforts at 
moral penetration must be intense and 
unremitting. It will be folly to give up 
radio broadcasts, balloons, or any other 
effective means of reaching the peoples 
behind the curtain: To give up here is 
to give up the search for a world in which 
freedom, justice, and peace prevail. 

There will be subsidiary questions to 
be decided as we go along. For instance, 
can an effective agreement to cease the 
development of the intercontinental 
ballistic missile be arrived at and would 
such an agreement help or hinder reach- 
ing the ultimate objective? Would the 
settlement of the German dilemma by 
voluntary disarmament help or hinder? 
These and other questions must be solved 
in the light of our ultimate purposes. 

That purpose is to save our civilization 
from impending destruction. This is not 
a hopeless undertaking, for a very good 
reason indeed. If the rulers of the So- 
viet once get a clear picture of their own 
long-range self-interest, that interest 
will be found identical with ours. On 
that basis we can work together. To the 
establishment of that basis we must 
bend our every effort. 

Disarmament and the replacement of 
war by viable judicial and administra- 
tive processes constitute the prime in- 
gredient in our national interest as it 
has been defined in these brief speeches. 
In the judgment of your speaker dis- 
armament can only be reached by effort 
on the broad front which has been de- 
scribed. Here we have something which 
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rises above the technical discussions re- 
cently held in London. 

The whole strategy is that of identify- 
ing ourselves with the world’s people, 
military strength in being, moral en- 
circlement, encouragement to the en- 
slaved nations, and penetrating the cur- 
tain with messages of cooperation with 
the Russian people for their and our 
good. No one of those procedures must 
be sidestepped or neglected. If we pur- 
sue them with diligence, it then becomes 
possible and important to measure our 
progress on this broad front from time 
to time. The best means for doing this 
would seem to be the holding of recur- 
rent “meetings at the summit.” They 
should be held at least once a year to 
test the effect of our offense and defense. 

It would seem wise to add to the gov- 
ernments who are represented there by 
their heads of state. Would not clearer 
understandings and better cooperation 
be reached if Germany, India, Canada, 
and Australia were invited to join the 
panel? 

If we keep up the moral pressure and 
remain true to the moral law, it may well 
be that future conferences would reveal 
progress beyond anything that we now 
deem possible. For this we need a more 
powerful stimulus than terror and taxes, 
useful though they may be. The great 
stimulus will be our earnest concern with 
the world into which our children and 
grandchildren are entering. For them 
we will daily pray that we may attain 
a world in which freedom, justice, and 
peace prevail. 

Having so prayed, we will rise to our 
feet and seek by all means to bring our 
prayer to its fulfillment. 


EASTER MESSAGE BY SENATOR 
FLANDERS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST RE- 
PUBLICS 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an Easter mes- 
sage which I delivered last Easter to the 
Russian people. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Because of the differences in our church 
calendars, we in America held our Easter on 
April 1 this year. You are holding yours now. 
For you and for us this celebration of the 
resurrection of Christ is a period of thanks- 
giving, of hope, and of joy. The dark winter 
is over. The trees put out their leaves. 
Plants spring anew from both the earth of 
Russia and America with their promise of 
future flower and fruit. 

This is the time for us to talk together as 
brothers in the endeavor to end the long 
winter of suspicion, of hostility, which has 
resulted in crushing burdens on all peoples 
in their support of preparations for war. 

First, let us explain in a few words our rea- 
sons for arming. Following World War II, 
which we all fought against Hitler, 10 million 
American soldiers returned to their families 
and freely engaged in gainful work on their 
farms and in factories and stores. In recent 
years also free nations turned their colonial 
lands over to the 500 million human beings 
who live in those areas. On the other hand, 
following World War II, your Government 
conquered and absorbed the Baltic States, 
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Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, and Rumania. Nearly 100 
million persons who had once been free to 
choose their own governments became sub- 
ject to your rulers. 

It was necessary for us to build up a 
counterforce against further aggression, 
This we have done and this is why we are 
now armed. The military bases established 
by us in cooperation with other countries 
do not threaten you but protect us against 
a similar fate which befell the hundred 
million people I have just mentioned. This 
is why you and we devote such immense 
treasure in our natural resources and the 
work of our people to the wasteful support of 
armed strength. Weand you want to change 
this foolish policy and devote our resources 
and work to the happiness of our people. 
How can we do it? 

The first thing we need to do is to remove 
fear. You need have no fear of us. Our 
people have no interests which conflict with 
those of the people of Russia. We do not 
need more land. What land we have raises 
an abundance of grain and fiber, and of the 
flesh of beasts. We have great forests and 
rich deposits of ore. Our seas teem with 
fish. Everything we need we have, or can 
obtain by freely trading for it from our own 
abundance. What we do want is peace and 
freedom. 

That we want peace with friendly people 
must have been apparent to your delegation 
of farming experts, as well as other groups, 
who visited the United States last year to 
see how our people till their soil and breed 
their livestock. 

In short, self-interest forbids that we 
should seek conquests, whether political or 
economic. I am talking with you today, 
hoping for your understanding that the same 
self-interest of your government leaders will 
dissolve tensions and lead to the abandon- 
ment of armies and armament as the main 
support of the foreign policy of your nation. 

I am speaking to the rulers of Russia as 
well as to you, the people. Is it not reason- 
able to believe that the leaders of the Soviet 
Government who will most strongly establish 
themselves in the future will be the men 
who make the greatest contribution to the 
personal well-being of the Russian people? 
Can there be a more stable basis for govern- 
ment than a successful program for provid- 
ing more and better food, better clothing 
and housing, and better educational oppor- 
tunities for the people? 

Dependence on military force works against 
this well-being. The enormous military pro- 
grams result in less and poorer food and 
clothing, inadequate housing, and lowered 
opportunities. Armies, supported in readi- 
ness for attack from without, are in the 
meantime opposing the happiness of the 
people within. Disarmament should be the 
great objective of the people everywhere. 

It may be argued that for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment armed forces are essential to hold 
in subjection the satellites I have mentioned, 
But if there is to be no attack from with- 
out, the ring of satellites is unnecessary. 
Nor are those satellites economically profit- 
able to Russia as virtual colonies. No peo- 
ple, formerly free, will be productive in sub- 
jection. Slave labor is uneconomical. A 
free people, benefiting from their own enter- 
prise, is infinitely more profitable as a neigh- 
bor than is the most cowed and subjugated 
horde of conscripts. In the theory and prac- 
tice of our system of personal freedom and 
individual self-reliance, a continuously ex- 
panding commerce leads to growing benefits 
to those who buy and to those who sell. 
Again, in a word—the same word—your self- 
interest decrees the freeing of the people of 
the satellites of the Soviet Union. 

Bountiful blessings for the peoples of the 
earth and for their rulers depend on the es- 
tablishment of disarmament—complete, uni- 
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versal, and controlled—and on the accept- 
ance of the kind and degree of governmental 
cooperation required to administer it. The 
negotiations to this end now underway will 
be long and difficult. They must be pursued 
with faith and diligence. Above all, as a 
practical matter, these negotiations must be 
continued on the basis of long-range self- 
interest. Otherwise they will fail. 

Therefore, let this Easter of the year 1956 
be the day on which the Russian and Ameri- 
can people and the Russian and American 
Governments determine that they will join 
together to contribute to the well-being of 
the peoples of our two lands. Nothing must 
stand in the way of this. It requires mutual 
discussions in a new spirit. If it requires, 
as it will, a greater openness of communica- 
tion, of travel, of mutual personal contacts, 
let us move towards this also. 

Not merely for Russia and for America but 
for the world, the hope and the joy of Easter 
must be made manifest and effective through 
these ways to peace. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES 


By unanimous consent, the following 
additional reports of committees were 
submitted: 


By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 7732. An act to amend section 402 
(c) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, with respect to the coloring of oranges 
(Rept. No. 2391). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3875. A bill to amend section 4 (a) of 
the Vocational. Rehabilitation Act, as 
amended (Rept. No. 2392); and 

H. R. 11802. An act to continue the ef- 
fectiveness of the act of December 2, 1942, 
as amended, and the act of July 28, 1945, 
as amended, relating to war-risk hazard and 
detention benefits until July 1, 1957 (Rept. 
No. 2393). 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

5.3956. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended (Rept, 
No. 2394). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 4146. A bill providing for a Civilian 
Atomic Power Acceleration Program (Rept. 
No. 2390). 


Mr. ANDERSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], for himself, 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson], and myself, introduced 
the bill (S. 4146) to provide for a civilian 
atomic power acceleration program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
bill printed in the Recorp at this point, 
together with a copy of a press release 
issued today by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
press release was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4146 
Be it enacted, etc., That this Act may be 


cited as the Atomic Power Acceleration 
Amendment of 1956. 


Sec. 2. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended by redesignating chap- 
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ter 19 as chapter 20, and inserting a new 
chapter 19 reading as follows: 


“CHAPTER 19, ACCELERATED ATOMIC POWER 
PROGRAM 


“Src. 241. Purpose and policy: 

„(a) Itis the purpose of the United States 
and of this chapter: 

“(1) To encourage the continued develop- 
ment of atomic power technology and the 
advancement of the art through practical 
experience in the development and opera- 
tion of prototype atomic powerplants; 

“(2) To achieve economic atomic power as 
rapidly as practicable; 

“(3) To advance the spirit of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, and the 
Atoms for Peace plan. 

“(b) (1) In order to carry out the purposes 
of this chapter, it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States to accelerate 
the civilian atomic power program and 
maintain leadership in atomic power tech- 
nology by the construction of additional 
demonstration prototype reactors for do- 
mestic use and foreign applications at the 
maximum possible rate consistent with the 
status of the development of the art. 

“(2) The accelerated program authorized 
by this chapter shall be carried out under 
the provisions of section 31, and shall be 
supplementary to other reactor development 

and projects authorized under this 
act, including sections 31 and 104. 

“Sec. 242. In order to implement the policy 
established in section 241, the Commission 
is authorized.and directed as follows: 

“(a) Accelerated power reactor program: 

“(1) The Commission is hereby authorized 
and directed to proceed with the construc- 
tion under contract, as soon as practicable, 
of large-scale prototype power reactor dem- 
onstration facilities designed to demonstrate 
the practical value of utilization facilities 
for the generation of electric energy in in- 
dustrial or commercial quantities. 

“(2) The selection of design for such re- 
actor facilities shall be made on the basis of 
a determination that development, construc- 
tion, and operation of a facility so designed 
offers promise of making a contribution to 
the advance of the art and technology of 
the large-scale production of atomic power 
in the form of electricity in commercial or 
industrial quantities, 

“(3) The power reactor demonstration fa- 
cilities authorized by this subsection shall 
be constructed at sites of major production 
facilities operated by or on behalf of the 
Commission, and the electric energy gen- 
erated shall be used by the Commission in 
connection with the operation of such pro- 
duction. facility. 

“(b) Advanced design and development 
program: 

“(1) The Commission shall proceed with 
the development of reactor designs which in- 
volve, in concept and approach, significant 
and promising advances in reactor technol- 


2) As soon as practicable, consistent 
with the development of appropriate designs, 
the Commission is authorized and directed to 
proceed with the construction under con- 
tract of prototype power reactors utilizing 
such advanced concepts, such reactors to be 
capable of producing not to exceed 50,000 
kilowatts of electricity. 

„(e) Foreign atomic power assistance: In 
order effectively to carry out the atoms for 
peace plan of the United States, the Com- 
mission shall have responsibility for the 
conduct of a vigorous program of interna- 
tional cooperation and assistance in the 
design, construction, and operation of power 
reactors and related matters. The planning 
and execution of such a program shall be 
undertaken as rapidly as practicable. 

“(d) Supporting facilities: The Commis- 
sion is authorized to construct, own, and op- 
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erate supporting facilities necessary in con- 
nection with projects initiated under sub- 
sections a, b, and c of this section. 

„(e) Quarterly report: The Commission 
shall report to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy quarterly beginning January 
1, 1957, on the progress under the accel- 
eration program.” 

Sec. 3. Chapter 19 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is redesignated as 
chapter 20 and sections 241 and 251 of this 
act are redesignated respectively as sections 
251 and 252, making appropriate amendment 
to the table of contents. 

Sec. 4. Public Law 506, 84th Congress, 
2d session, as amended, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) By striking the figure 319,595,000“ in 
section 101 thereof and inserting the figure 
“$719,595,000.” 8 

(b) By adding at the end of section 101 
(c) thereof a new subsection reading: 

“11. Project 57-c-11, Civilian atomic power 
acceleration program, $400,000,000.” 

[From offices of Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, No. 61, June 29, 1956] 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
has favorably reported out a bill designed to 
accelerate the civilian reactor program in 
this country and to encourage a vigorous 
program of international cooperation and 
assistance in the field of atomic power, it 
Was announced today by Committee Chair- 
man CLINTON P. ANDERSON. The motion to 
report out the bill was made by Senator 
Pastore, Democrat, of Rhode Island, and was 
seconded by Representative CARL HinsHaw, 
Republican, of California, and was approved 
by a substantial majority of the Committee. 

The bill calls for the construction of ad- 
ditional large scale demonstration prototype 
reactors “at the maximum possible rate con- 
sistent with the status of the development 
of the art.” The accelerated program would 
be conducted under the research and de- 
velopment provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, and would be supplementary to 
other reactor development programs and 
projects authorized under the act. The pro- 
totype reactors would be constructed at AEC 
production sites and the electric energy gen- 
erated is to be used by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in connection with the opera- 
tion of its production facilities. 

In addition to the accelerated power re- 
actor program, the AEC is directed to pro- 
ceed with the development of reactor de- 
signs which involve, in concept and ap- 
proach, significant and promising advances 
in reactor technology,” and as soon as prac- 
ticable“ to construct small prototype power 
reactors utilizing such advanced concepts. 
Reactors constructed under both the dem- 
onstration and development program would 
be carried out under contract with private 
concerns. 

In commenting on this latter provision 
Senator ANDERSON stated: 

“This bill will broaden the base of private 
industrial participation in the atomic power 
program and will offer a great opportunity to 
those firms not presently participating in the 
program to contribute their efforts and tal- 
ents.” 

Total funds authorized for the proposed 
program would be $400 million. 


AGREEMENTS ENTERED INTO BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS FOR 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, from 

time to time I have reported to the Sen- 

ate on the receipt of various agreements 
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of cooperation by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, which have been entered 
into by the United States and foreign 
governments for the development of 
atomic energy. In accordance with the 
provisions of section 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, these agreements are 
required to lie before the joint committee 
for 30 days before they can become 
effective. 

During the last session of Congress, on 
behalf of the joint committee, I intro- 
duced into the record a large number of 
agreements for cooperation for research 
purposes. Today I would like to intro- 
duce into the record the research agree- 
ments which have most recently come be- 
fore the joint committee. These agree- 
ments are with the Republic of Cuba, 
which arrived June 22; with France, 
which arrived June 14; with the Domini- 
can Republic, which arrived June 15; 
with New Zealand, which arrived June 
15; with Austria, which arrived June 12; 
with Costa Rica, which arrived May 22. 
These agreements are basically identical 
with the research agreements last year, 
except that they provide for a small ad- 
ditional amount of special nuclear mate- 
rial for research purposes, and they pro- 
vide for a clause holding the United 
States harmless in the construction and 
operation of the research reactors 
abroad. I should also point out that the 
French agreement contemplates the 
transfer of more special nuclear material 
under the research agreement than was 
the case with respect to the agreements 
last year. Where those agreements con- 
templated the transfer of 6 kilograms, 
the French transfer contemplates 40 
kilograms of Uranium-235, enriched to 
20 percent. It also permits there to be 
6 kilograms of Uranium-235 having a 
90-percent enrichment. 

Last year the Commission entered into 
the agreements with Great Britain, Can- 
ada, and Belgium. These were the first 
major agreements for cooperation and 
were signed with our wartime partners, 
On June 15 an amendment to the Brit- 
ish agreement arrived before the joint 
committee. This amendment would in- 
crease the amounts of special nuclear 
material transferable under the agree- 
ment for industrial purposes; would per- 
mit the disclosure of restricted data re- 
lating to the propulsion of submarines, 
ships, and aircraft, and also adds a hold 
harmless clause. On June 26, a similar 
amendment to the Canadian agreement 
arrived before the joint committee. 

On June 18 the first of a series of pow- 
er bilaterals arrived before the joint 
committee. This agreement is with 
Australia. It provides for the transfer 
of restricted data dealing with power 
bilaterals for the transfer of up to 500 
kilograms of U-235, with a small portion 
of that available as U-235, enriched up 
to 90 percent, for a test reactor, and 
for the cooperation in the production of 
uranium ores and concentrates. Simi- 
lar power agreements with Switzerland 
and the Netherlands arrived on June 20. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
copies of all of these agreements printed 
in the Recor at this point. 
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There being no objection, the agree- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JUNE 22, 1956. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States, 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: Pursuant to sec- 
tion 123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
there is submitted with this letter: 

1. An executed agreement for cooperation 
with the Government of the Republic of 
Cuba; 

2. A letter from the Commission to the 
President recommending approval of the 
agreement; c 

3. A letter from the President to the Com- 
mission approving the agreement authoriz- 
ing its execution and containing his de- 
termination that it will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security. 

This agreement, as executed, makes coop- 
eration possible between the United States 
and the Republic of Cuba on the design, 
construction, and operation of research re- 
actors, including related health and safety 
problems; the use of such reactors in medi- 
cal therapy; and the use of the radioactive 
isotopes in biology, medicine, agriculture, 
and industry. The Republic of Cuba, if it 
desired to do so, would be able to engage 
United States companies to construct re- 
search reactors, and private industries in the 
United States will be permitted, within the 
limits of the agreement, to render other as- 
sistance to the Republic of Cuba. No re- 
stricted data would be communicated under 
this agreement. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, however, would lease to Cuba up 
to 6 kilograms of contained U-235 in uranium 
enriched up to a maximum of 20 percent 
U-235, plus such additional quantity as, in 
the opinion of the Commission, is necessary 
to permit the efficient and continuous opera- 
tion of the reactor or reactors while re- 
placed fuel elements are radioactively cooling 
in Cuba or while fuel elements are in transit. 
This expressed limitation will restrict the 
Republic of Cuba in determining the choice 
of reactor to be constructed to a research 
reactor. 

You will also note that the agreement 
includes in article V provisions for the sale 
or transfer of research quantities of mate- 
rials of interest in connection with defined 
research projects, which I described to you 
in my letter of March 30, 1956. The amount 
of special nuclear material which would be 
made available to the Republic of Cuba un- 
der this agreement would not be important 
from the military point of view. 

Article VIII of the proposed agreement 
records the obligations undertaken by the 
Republic of Cuba to safeguard the special 
nuclear material to be leased by the Com- 
mission and article IX contains the guar- 
“anties prescribed by section 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act. 

This agreement expresses the hope and 
expectation of the two Governments that 
this first stage of cooperation will lead to 
further development of the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy in Cuba. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. LIBBY, 
Acting Chairman. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 22, 1956. 
Dr. W. F. LIBBY, 
Acting Chairman, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR DR. Lissy: Under date of June 21, 
you informed me that the Atomic Energy 
Commission had recommended that I ap- 
prove a proposed agreement between the 
Government of the Republic of Cuba and 
the Government of the United States for 
cooperation concerning the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. The agreement recites that 
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the Government of the Republic of Cuba 
desires to pursue a research and develop- 
ment program looking toward the realiza- 
tion of the peaceful and humanitarian uses 
of atomic energy and desires to obtain as- 
sistance from the Government of the United 
States and United States industry with re- 
spect to this program. 

I have examined the recommended agree- 
ment. It calls for cooperation between the 
two Governments with respect to the design, 
construction, and operation of research reac- 
tors, including related health and safety 
problems; the use of such reactors as re- 
search, development and engineering tools 
and in medical therapy; and the use of 
radioactive isotopes in biology, medicine, 
agriculture, and industry. The agreement 
contains all of the guaranties prescribed by 
the Atomic Energy Act. No restricted data 
would be communicated under the agree- 
ment, but the Commission would lease to 
the Government of the Republic of Cuba 
special nuclear material for use as reactor 
fuel. In addition, the Commission would be 
permitted to sell or otherwise transfer lim- 
ited quantities of such material, including 
U-235, U-233 and plutonium, for use in de- 
fined research projects related to the peace- 
ful application of atomic energy. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 123 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and upon 
the recommendation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, I hereby— 

1. Approve the proposed agreement for 
cooperation between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of the 
Republic of Cuba enclosed with your letter 
of June 21. 

2. Determine that the performance of the 
proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United 
States, and 

3. Authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed agreement for the Government of the 
United States by appropriate authorities of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of State. 

It is my hope that this agreement rep- 
resents but the first stage of cooperation in 
the field of atomic energy between the 
United States and Cuba, and that it will 
lead to further discussions and agreements 
relating to other peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in Cuba. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed agreement entitled 
“Agreement for Cooperation Concerning 
Civil Uses of Atomic Energy Between the 
Government of the Republic of Cuba and 
the Government of the United States of 
American,” and authorize its execution. 

This agreement has been negotiated by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of State pursuant to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, and is, in the opinion 
of the Commission, an important and de- 
sirable step in advancing the development 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy in 
Cuba in accordance with the policy which 
you have established. The agreement would 
permit cooperation between fhe two coun- 
tries with respect to the design, construc- 
tion, and operation of research reactors, in- 
cluding related health and safety problems; 
the use of such reactors in medical therapy; 
and the use of radioactive isotopes in biol- 
ogy, medicine, agriculture, and industry. 
Cuba, if it desires to do so, may engage 
United States companies to construct re- 
search reactors, and private industry in the 
United States will be able, under the agree- 
ment, to render other assistance to Cuba. 
No restricted data would be communicated 
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under this agreement, and the Government 
of the Republic of Cuba has signified its 
agreement to the guaranties prescribed by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 which are 
a part of this agreement. 

Further provisions permit the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to lease to Cuba up to 6 
kilograms of contained U-235 in uranium 
enriched up to a maximum of 20 percent 
U-235. You will note that article V of this 
agreement would permit the transfer of 
limited amounts of special nuclear materials, 
including U-235, U-233, and plutonium, for 
defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. This agree- 
ment expresses the hope and expectation 
of the two governments that this first stage 
of cooperation will lead to further discus- 
sions and agreements relating to the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy in Cuba. 

Following your approval and subject to the 
authorization requested, the agreement will 
be formally executed by the appropriate au- 
thorities of Cuba and the United States and 
then placed before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy in compliance with section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

Respectfully, 
W. F. LIBBY, 
Acting Chairman. 
AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 

GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 

REPUBLIC OF CUBA CONCERNING CIVIL USES 

or ATOMIC ENERGY 


Whereas the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy hold great promise for all mankind; 
and 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the Republic of Cuba desire to cooperate 
with each other in the development of such 
peaceful uses of atomic energy; and 

Whereas the design and development of 
several types of research reactors are well 
advanced; and 

Whereas research reactors are useful in 
the production of research quantities of 
radioisotopes, in medical therapy and in 
numerous other research activities and at 
the same time are a means of affording 
valuable training and experience in-nuclear 
science and engineering useful in the de- 
velopment of other peaceful uses of atomic 
energy including civilian nuclear power; and 

Whereas the Government of the Republic 
of Cuba desires to pursue a research and 
development program looking toward the 
realization of the peaceful and humani- 
tarian uses of atomic energy, for which 
purpose, by decree No. 177 of June 22, 1955, 
it has created the Nuclear Energy Commis- 
sion of Cuba, and further desires to obtain 
assistance from the Government of the 
United States of America and United States 
industry in connection with this program; 
and 
" Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, acting through the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, desires 
to assist the Government of the Republic 
of Cuba in such a program; 

The parties agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


For the purposes of this agreement: 

(a) “Commission” means the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission or its 
duly authorized representatives. 

(b) “Equipment and devices” means any 
instrument or apparatus and includes re- 
search reactors, as defined herein, and their 
component parts. 

(c) “Research reactor” means a reactor 
which is designed for the production of 
neutrons and other radiations for general 
research and development purposes, medical 
therapy, or training in nuclear science and 
engineering. The term does not cover power ' 
reactors, power demonstration reactors, or 
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reactors designed primarily for the produc- 
tion of special nuclear materials. 

(d) The term “restricted data,” “atomic 
weapon,” and “special nuclear material” are 
used in this agreement as defined in the 
United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 


ARTICLE II 


Restricted data shall not be communi- 
cated under this agreement, and no mate- 
rials or equipment and devices shall be 
transferred and no services shall be fur- 
nished under this agreement to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Cuba or author- 
ized persons under its jurisdiction if the 
transfer of any such materials or equipment 
and devices or the furnishing of any such 
services involves the communication of Re- 
stricted Data, 

ARTICLE IIT 


1. Subject to the provisions of article II, 
the parties hereto will exchange information 
in the following fields: 

(a) Design, construction, and operation 
of research reactors and their use as re- 
search, development, and engineering tools 
and in medical therapy. 

(b) Health and safety problems related 
to the operation and use of research re- 
actors. 

(c) The use of radioactive isotopes in 
physical and biological research, medical 
therapy, agriculture, and industry. 

2. The application or use of any informa- 
tion or data of any kind whatsoever, in- 
cluding design drawings and specifications, 
exchanged under this agreement shall be 
the responsibility of the party which re- 
ceives and uses such information or data, 
and it is understood that the other cooper- 
ating party does not warrant the accuracy, 
completeness, or suitability of such infor- 
mation or data for any particular use or 
application, 

ARTICLE IV 


1. The Commission will lease to the Goy- 
ernment of the Republic of Cuba uranium 
enriched in the isotope U-235, subject to the 
terms and conditions provided herein, as may 
be required as initial and replacement fuel in 
the operation of research reactors which the 
Government of the Republic of Cuba, in con- 
sultation with the Commission, decides to 
construct and as required in agreed experi- 
ments related thereto. Also, the Commission 
will lease to the Government of the Republic 
of Cuba uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235, subject to the terms and conditions 
provided herein, as may be required as initial 
and replacement fuel in the operation of 
such research reactors as the Government of 
the Republic of Cuba may, in consultation 
with the Commission, decide to authorize 
private individuals or private organizations 
under its jurisdiction to construct and oper- 
ate, provided the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Cuba shall at all times maintain suffi- 
cient control of the material and the opera- 
tion of the reactor to enable the Government 
of the Republic of Cuba to comply with the 
provisions of this agreement and the appli- 
cable provisions of the lease arrangement. 

2. The quantity of uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 transferred by the Com- 
mission under this article and in the custody 
of the Government of the Republic of Cuba 
shall not at any time be in excess of 6 kilo- 
grams of contained U-235 in uranium en- 
riched up to a maximum of 20 percent U-235, 
plus such additional quantity as, in the 
opinion of the Commission, is necessary to 
permit the efficient and continuous operation 
of the reactor or reactors while replaced fuel 
elements are radioactively cooling in the Re- 
public of Cuba or while fuel elements are in 
transit, it being the intent of the Commis- 
sion to make possible the maximum useful- 
ness of the 6 kilograms of said material. 

3. When any fuel elements containing 
U-235 leased by the Commission require re- 
placement they shall be returned to the Com- 
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mission, and, except as may be agreed, the 
form and content of the irradiated fuel ele- 
ments shall not be altered after their re- 
moval from the reactor and prior to delivery 
to the Commission. 

4. The lease of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 under this article shall be at 
such charges and on such terms and condi- 
tions with respect to shipment and delivery 
as may be mutually agreed and under the 
conditions stated in articles VIII and IX. 


ARTICLE V 


Materials in connection with defined re- 
search projects related to the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy undertaken by the Republic 
of Cuba, including source materials, special 
nuclear materials, byproduct materials, other 
radioisotopes, and stable isotopes, will be 
sold or otherwise transferred to the Republic 
of Cuba by the Commission for research pur- 
poses in such quantities and under such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed when 
such materials are not available commer- 
cially. In no case, however, shall the quan- 
tity of special nuclear materials under the 
jurisdiction of the Republic of Cuba, by rea- 
son of transfer under this article, be at any 
one time in excess of 100 grams of contained 


U-235, 10 grams of plutonium, and 10 grams ` 


of U-235. 
ARTICLE VI 


Subject to the availability of supply and 
as may be mutually agreed, the Commission 
will sell or lease, through such means as it 
deems appropriate, to the Government of the 
Republic of Cuba or authorized persons under 
its jurisdiction such reactor materials, other 
than special nuclear materials, as are not 
obtainable on the commercial market and 
which are required in the construction and 
operation of research reactors in the Republic 
of Cuba. The sale or lease of these mate- 
rials shall be on such terms as may be agreed. 


ARTICLE VII 


It is contemplated that, as provided in 
this article, private individuals and private 
organizations in either the United States or 
the Republic of Cuba may deal directly with 
private individuals and private organizations 
in the other country. Accordingly, with re- 
spect to the subjects of agreed exchange of 
information as provided in article III, the 
Government of the United States will permit 
persons under its jurisdiction to transfer 
and export materials, including equipment 
and devices, to and perform services for the 
Government of the Republic of Cuba and 
such persons under its jurisdiction as are 
authorized by the Government of the Re- 
public of Cuba to receive and possess such 
materials and utilize such services, sub- 
ject to: 

(a) The provisions of article II. 

(b) Applicable laws, regulations, and li- 
cense requirements of the Government of the 
United States and the Government of the 
Republic of Cuba. 


ARTICLE VIN 


1. The Government of the Republic of 
Cuba agrees to maintain such safeguards as 
are necessary to assure that the special nu- 
clear materials received from the Commis- 
sion shall be used solely for the purposes 
agreed in accordance with this agreement 
and to assure the safekeeping of this 
material. 

2. The government of the Republic of 
Cuba agrees to maintain such safeguards as 
are necessary to assure that all other reactor 
materials, including equipment and devices, 
purchased in the United States under this 
agreement by the Government of the Re- 
public of Cuba or authorized persons under 
its jurisdiction shall be used solely for the 
design, construction, and operation of re- 
search reactors which the Government of the 
Republic of Cuba decides to construct and 
operate and for research in connection there- 
with, except as may otherwise be agreed. 
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3. In regard to research reactors construct- 
ed pursuant to this agreement, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Cuba agrees to main- 
tain records relating to power levels of oper- 
ation and burn-up of reactor fuels and to 
make annual reports to the Commission on 
these subjects. If the Commission requests, 
the Government of the Republic of Cuba 
will permit Commission representatives to 
observe from time to time the condition and 
use of any leased material and to observe 
the performance of the reactor in which the 
material is used. 

4. Some atomic energy materials which 
the Government of the Republic of Cuba may 
request the Commission to provide in ac- 
cordance with this arrangement are harmful 
to persons and property unless handled and 
used carefully. After delivery of such ma- 
terials to the Government of the Republic 
of Cuba, the Government of the Republic of 
Cuba shall bear all responsibility, insofar as 
the Government of the United States is con- 
cerned, for the safe handling and use of 
such materials. With respect to any special 
nuclear materials or fuel elements which 
the Commission may, pursuant to this agree- 
ment, lease to the Government of the Re- 
public of Cuba or to any private individual 
or private organization under its jurisdic- 
tion, the Government of the Republic of 
Cuba shall indemnify and save harmless the 
Government of the United States against any 
and all liability (including third party lia- 
bility) from any cause whatsoever arising 
out of the production or fabrication, the 
ownership, the lease, and the possession and 
use of such special nuclear materials or fuel 
elements after delivery by the Commission 
to the Government of the Republic of Cuba 
or to any authorized private individual or 
private organization under its jurisdiction, 

ARTICLE IX 

The Government of the Republic of Cuba 
guarantees that: 

(a) Safeguards provided in article VIII 
shall be maintained. 

(b) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
the Republic of Cuba or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction, pursuant to this agree- 
ment, by lease, sale, or otherwise will be 
used for atomic weapons or for research on 
or development of atomic weapons or for 
any other military purposes, and that no 
such material, including equipment and de- 
vices, will be transferred to unauthorized 
persons or beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Government of the Republic of Cuba except 
as the Commission may agree to such trans- 
fer to another nation and then only if the 
opinion of the Commission such transfer 
falls within the scope of an agreement for 
cooperation between the United States and 
the other nation. 

ARTICLE X 

It is the hope and expectation of the 
parties that this initial agreement for co- 
operation will lead to consideration of fur- 
ther cooperation extending to the design, 
construction, and operation of power pro- 
ducing reactors, Accordingly, the parties will 
consult with each other from time to time 
concerning the feasibility of an additional 
agreement for cooperation with respect to 
the production of power from atomic energy 
in the Republic of Cuba. 

ARTICLE XI 

1. This agreement shall enter into force 
on the day on which each government shall 
receive from the other government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 5 
years. 

2. At the expiration of this agreement or 
of any extension thereof the Government of 
the Republic of Cuba shall deliver to the 
United States all fuel elements containing 
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reactor fuels leased by the Commission and 
any other fuel materials leased by the Com- 
mission. Such fuel elements and such fuel 
materials shall be delivered to the Commis- 
sion at a site in the United States desig- 
nated by the Commission at the expense of 
the Government of the Republic of Cuba 
and such delivery shall be made under appro- 
priate safeguards against radiation hazards 
while in transit. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
caused this ement to be executed pur- 
suant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the 
English and Spanish languages, this > 

En testimonio de lo cual, las Partes con- 
tratantes han convenido la conclusion de 
este convenio, debidamente autorizados a tal 
efecto. 

Hecho en Washington, en duplicado, en 
los idiomas ingles y español, 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

Por el Gobierno de los Estados Unidos de 
America: 

AEC—WLA—June 21, 1956. 

SD—TM—June 21, 1956. 

For the Government of the Republic of 
Cuba: 

Por el Gobierno de la Republica de Cuba: 

OA—June 21, 1956. 


June 18, 1956. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, 
Congress of the United States. 

Dran SENATOR ANDERSON: Pursuant to sec- 
tion 123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
there is submitted with this letter: 

1. A proposed Agreement for Cooperation 
with the Government of the Republic of 
France; 

2. A letter from the Commission to the 
President recommending approval of the pro- 
posed agreement; 

3. A letter from the President to the Com- 
mission approved the agreement, containing 
his determination that it will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security; and his 
authorization to execute the proposed 
agreement. 

The proposed agreement will permit co- 
operation between France and the United 
States in matters relating to the develop- 
ment of peaceful uses of atomic energy with 
particular emphasis on the development of 
nuclear power. No restricted data will be 
exchanged under this agreement. Under the 
proposed agreement the Commission would, 
however, sell to the Government of the Re- 
public of France uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 for use as initial and replace- 
ment fuel in the operation of defined re- 
search, experimental power, and power re- 
actor projects in France. The quantity of 
such material which will be transferred and 
in the custody of the Government of France 
shall not at any time be in excess of 40 kilo- 
grams of contained U-235 enriched, except 
as noted below, up to a maximum of 20 
percent, plus such additional quantity as, in 
the opinion of the Commission, is necessary 
to permit the efficient and continuous use 
of the reactors involved. The Commission 
may, in its discretion, make a portion of 
the 40 kilograms available as material en- 
riched up to 90 percent for use in a ma- 
terials testing reactor, capable of operating 
with a fuel load not to exceed 6 kilograms. 
You will note that article X of the agreement 
incorporates provisions designed to mini- 
mize the possibility that material or equip- 
ment transferred under the agreement would 
be diverted to nonpeaceful purposes. Source 
or special nuclear material received from the 
United States under the agreement would be 
reprocessed in the United States in Com- 
mission facilities or in facilities acceptable 
to the Commission, 
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Article V of the agreement would permit 
the transfer of limited amounts of special 
nuclear materials, including U-235, U-233 
and plutonium, for defined research projects 
related to the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy. In article XII the parties affirm their 
common interest in the establishment of an 
international atomic energy agency to foster 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy and ex- 
press their intention to reappraise the agree- 
ment in the event such an agency is estab- 
lished, Article XII also recognizes the efforts 
that are now being made in western Eu- 
rope to integrate the atomic energy programs 
of a group of nations and accordingly, pro- 
vides that such an integrated group may 
assume the rights and obligations of the 
Government of the Republic of France under 
the agreement, provided the integrated 
group can, in the judgment of the United 
States, effectively and securely carry out the 
undertakings of this agreement. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. LIBBY, 
Acting Chairman., 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 19, 1956. 
The Honorable Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomie Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. Srnauss: Under date of June 18, 
1956, the Atomic Energy Commission recom- 
mended that I approve a proposed agreement 
for cooperation concerning the civil uses of 
atomic energy between the Government of 
the Republic of France and the Government 
of the United States of America. 

I have examined the recommended agree- 
ment. It calls for cooperation between the 
two Governments with respect to the de- 
velopment, design, construction and opera- 
tion of research, experimental power, and 
power reactors, including related health and 
safety problems; and the use of radioactive 
isotopes in biology, medicine, agriculture, 
and industry. It is provided that no re- 
stricted data will be exchanged under this 
agreement. 

I have noted that the agreement would 
permit the Commission to sell U-235 to 
France for use as initial and replacement 
fuel in the operation of defined research, 
experimental power, and power reactors con- 
structed in France. The quantity of such 
material which will be transferred and in 
the custody of the Government of France 
shall not at any time be in excess of 40 kilo- 
grams of contained U-—235 enriched up to a 
maximum of 20 percent, except that the 
Commission may in its discretion make a 
portion of the foregoing 40 kilograms avail- 
able as material enriched up to 90 percent 
for use in a materials testing reactor, capable 
of operating with a fuel load not to exceed 
6 kilograms. I note that the agreement pro- 
vides for appropriate safeguards against the 
diversion of materials and equipment for 
unauthorized uses and in addition, article 
VIII provides that when any source or spe- 
cial nuclear material received from the 
United States requires reprocessing, such re- 
processing will be performed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in Commission facilities, 
or in facilities acceptable to the Commission. 

Article VI of the agreement would permit 
the transfer of special nuclear materials, in- 
cluding U-235, U-233, and plutonium, for 
defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. In article 
XII the parties affirm their common interest 
in the establishment of an international 
atomic-energy agency which would foster the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and express 
their intention to reappraise the agreement 
in the event such an agency is established. 
Article XII also recognizes the efforts that 
are now being made in Western Europe to 
integrate the atomic-energy programs of a 
group of nations and accordingly, provides 
that such an integrated group may assume 
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the rights and obligations of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of France under the 
agreement, provided the integrated group 
can, in the judgment of the United States, 
effectively and securely carry out the un- 
dertakings of this agreement. 

Accordingly, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 and upon the recommendation of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, I hereby— 

1. Approve the within proposed agreement 
for cooperation between the Government of 
the United States and the Government of the 
Republic of France concerning the civil uses 
of atomic energy. 

2. Determine that the performance of the 
proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United 
States, and 

8. Authorize the execution of the proposed 
agreement for the Government of the United 
States by appropriate authorities of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicurt D. EISENHOWER, 


— 


JUNE 18, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 

Dear MR. PRESDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed Agreement for Cooperation 
Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy Be- 
tween the Governments of the Republic of 
France and the United States of America, 
and authorize its execution by appropriate 
authorities of the United States Atomic 
— Commission and the Department of 

0. 

This agreement has been negotiated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State pursuant to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, and is in the opinion of the 
Commission, an important and desirable 
step in advancing the development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy in France in 
accordance with the policy which you have 
established. As you will note, the agree- 
ment is designed to facilitate cooperation 
between the two countries with respect to 
the development, design, construction, oper- 
ation, and use of research, experimental 
power, and power reactors, health and safety 
problems related to the operation and use of 
such reactors, and the use of radioactive 
isotopes and radiation in physical and bio- 
logical research, medical therapy, agriculture, 
and industry. 

France, if it desires to do so, may engage 
United States companies to construct re- 
search, experimental power and power re- 
actors, and private industry in the United 
States will be able, under the agreement, to 
render other assistance to France. No re- 
stricted data would be communicated under 
the agreement, and the Government of 
France has signified its agreement to the 
guaranties prescribed by the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 which are a part of this agree- 
ment. 

The proposed agreement would permit the 
United States to sell the Government of 
France contained U-235 in uranium en- 
riched in the isotope U-235 for use as initial 
and replacement fuel in the operation of de- 
fined research, experimental power, and 
power reactor projects in France. The quan- 
tity of such material which will be trans- 
ferred and in the custody of the Government 
of France shall not at any time be in excess 
of 40 kilograms of contained U-235 enriched, 
except as noted below, up to a maximum of 
20 percent, plus such additional quantity as, 
in the opinion of the Commission, is neces- 
sary to permit the efficient, continuous use of 
the reactors involved. The Commission also 
may, at its discretion, make a portion of the 
foregoing 40 kilograms available as material 
enriched up to 90 percent for use in a 
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materials testing reactor capable of oper- 
ating with a fuel load not to exceed 6 kilo- 
grams. 

The quantity of the U-235 that will be 
transferred under this agreement will be 
made available pursuant to your recent 
announcement that the United States is 
prepared to make up to 20,000 kilograms of 
U-235 available to friendly foreign coun- 
tries to facilitate the development of nuclear 
power for peaceful purposes, and you will 
note that article X of the agreement incor- 
porates provisions which are designed to 
minimize the possibility that material or 
equipment transferred under the agreement 
will be diverted to nonpeaceful purposes. 
In addition, article VIII of the agreement 
provides that when any source or special 
nuclear material received from the United 
States requires reprocessing, such reprocess- 
ing shall be performed by the Commission 
facilities, or in facilities acceptable to the 
Commission. 

Article V of the agreement would permit 
the transfer of limited amounts of special 
nuclear materials, including U-235, U-233, 
and plutonium, for defined research projects 
related to the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
In article XII the parties affirm their com- 
mon interest in the establishment of an in- 
ternational atomic energy agency to foster 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy and ex- 
press their intention to reappraise the 
agreement in the event such an agency is 
established. Article XII also recognizes the 
efforts that are now being made in Western 
Europe to integrate the atomic-energy pro- 
grams of a group of nations and accordingly, 
provides that such an integrated group may 
assume the rights and obligations of the 
Government of the Republic of France under 
the agreement, provided the integrated 
group can, in the judgment of the United 
States, effectively and securely carry out the 
undertakings of this agreement. 

Following your approval and subject to 
the authorization requested, the agreement 
will be formally executed by the appropriate 
authorities of France and the United States 
and placed before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy in compliance with section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

Respectfully, 
W. F. LIBBY, 
Acting Chairman. 


AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF FRANCE CONCERNING CIVIL USES 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


PREAMBLE 


Whereas the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
hold great promise for all mankind; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the 
Republic of France desire to cooperate with 
each other in the development of such peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy; and 

Whereas reactors are useful in the pro- 
duction of research quantities of radioiso- 
topes, in medical therapy and in numerous 
other research and experimental activities 
and at the same time are a means of afford- 
ing valuable training and experience in nu- 
clear science and engineering useful in the 
development of other peaceful uses of atomic 
energy including civilian nuclear power; and 

Whereas the Government of the Republic 
of France desires to pursue a research and 
deyelopment program looking toward the 
realization of the peaceful and humanitarian 
uses of atomic energy and desires to obtain 
assistance from the Government of the 
United States of America and the United 
States industry with respect to this pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, represented by the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, desires to 
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assist the Government of the Republic of 
France in such a program; 
The parties therefore agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


For purposes of this agreement: 

A. “Commission” means the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

B. “Commissariat” means the French Com- 
missariat a l'Energie Atomique. 

C. “Equipment and devices” and “equip- 
ment or device” means any instrument, ap- 
paratus, or facility and includes any facility, 
except an atomic weapon, capable of making 
use of or producing special nuclear material, 
and component parts thereof. 

D. “Person” means any individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, firm, association, trust, 
estate, public or private institution, group, 
government agency or government corpora- 
tion but does not include the parties to this 
agreement. 

E. “Reactor” means an apparatus, other 
than an atomic weapon in which a self- 
supporting fission chain reaction is main- 
tained by utilizing uranium, plutonium, or 
thorium, or any combination of uranium, 
plutonium, or thorium. 

F. “Restricted data” means all data con- 
cerning (1) design, manufacture, or utiliza- 
tion of atomic weapons; (2) the production 
of special nuclear materials; or (3) the use 
of special nuclear material in the produc- 
tion of energy, but shall not include data 
declassified or removed from the category of 
restricted data by the appropriate authority. 

G. “Atomic weapon” means any device 
utilizing atomic energy, exclusive of the 
means for transporting or propelling the de- 
vice (where such means is a separable and 
divisible part of the device), the principal 
purpose of which is for use as, or for devel- 
opment of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, 
or a weapon test device. 

H. “Special nuclear material” means (1) 
plutonium, uranium enriched in the isotope 
233 or in the isotope 235, and any other ma- 
terial which the Commission determines to 
be special nuclear material; or (2) any ma- 
terial artificially enriched by any of the 
foregoing. 

I. “Source material” means (1) uranium, 
thorium, or any other material which is de- 
termined by the Government of the Repub- 
lic of France or the Commission to be source 
material; or (2) ores containing one or more 
of the foregoing materials, in such concen- 
tration as the Government of the Republic of 
Prance or the Commission may determine 
from time to time. 

J. “Parties” means the Government of the 
Republic of France and the Government of 
the United States of America, including the 
Commissariat on behalf of the Government 
of the Republic of France and the Commis- 
sion on behalf of the Government of the 
United States of America. “Party” means 
one of the above parties.“ 


ARTICLE IT 


This agreement shall enter into force on 
the day on which each Government shall re- 
ceive from the other Government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 10 
years, 

ARTICLE IIT 

A. Restricted data shall not be communi- 
cated under this agreement, and no ma- 
terials or equipment and devices shall be 
transferred and no services shall be fur- 
nished under this agreement if the transfer 
of any such materials or equipment and 
devices or the furnishing of any such service 
involves the communication of restricted 
data. 

B. Subject to the provisions of this agree- 
ment, the availability of personnel and ma- 
terial, and the applicable laws, regulations 
and license requirements in force in their 
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respective countries, the parties shall assist 
each other in the achievement of the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

C. This agreement shall not require the 
exchange of any information which the 
parties are not permitted to communicate 
because the information is privately owned 
or has been received from another govern- 
ment. 

ARTICLE IV 

Subject to the provisions of article IIT, 
information in the specific fields set out 
below shall be exchanged between the Com- 
mission and the Commissariat with respect to 
the application of atomic energy to peace- 
ful uses, including research and development 
relating to usch uses, and problems of 
health and safety connected therewith: 

A. The development, design, construction, 
operation and use of research, experimental 
power, and power reactors; 

B. Health and safety problems related to 
the operation and use of research, experi- 
mental power, and power reactors; 

C. The use of radioactive isotopes and 
radiation in physical and biological research, 
medical therapy, agriculture and industry. 


ARTICLE V 


The application or use of any information 
(including design drawings and specifica- 
tions) and any material, equipment, and 
devices, exchanged or transferred between 
the parties under this agreement shall be 
the responsibility of the party receiving it, 
and the other party does not warrant the 
accuracy or completeness of such information 
and does not warrant the suitability of such 
information, materials, equipment, and de- 
vices for any particular use or application. 


ARTICLE VI 


A. Research materials: Materials of inter- 
est in connection with defined research 
projects related to the peaceful uses of atom- 
ic energy as provided by article IV and under 
the limitations set forth in article III, in- 
cluding source materials, special nuclear 
materials, by-product material, other radio- 
isotopes, and stable isotopes will be ex- 
changed for research purposes in such 
quantities and under such terms and con- 
ditions as may be agreed when such mate- 
rials are not available commercially. In no 
case, however, shall the quantity of special 
nuclear materials under the jurisdiction of 
either party, by reason of transfer under 
this article, be, at any one time, in excess of 
100 grams of contained U-—235, 10 grams of 
plutonium, and 10 grams of U-233. 

B. Research facilities: Subject to the 
provisions of article III, and under such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed, 
and to the extent as may be agreed, spe- 
cialized research facilities and reactor ma- 
terials testing facilities of the parties shall 
be made available for mutual use consistent 
with the limits of space, facilities, and per- 
sonnel conveniently available, when such fa- 
cilities are not commercially available. 


ARTICLE VII 


It is contemplated that, as provided in this 
article, private individuals and private or- 
ganizations in either the United States or 
France may deal directly with private in- 
dividuals and private organizations in the 
other country. Accordingly, with respect to 
the subjects of agreed exchange of infor- 
mation as provided in article IV, persons 
under the jurisdiction of either the Govern- 
ment of the United States or the Government 
of the Republic of France will be permitted 
to make arrangements to transfer and ex- 
port materials, including equipment and de- 
vices, to and perform services for the other 
Government and such persons under its 
jurisdiction as are authorized by the other 
Government to receive and possess such ma- 
terials and utilize such services, subject to: 

(a) The limitations in article IIL; 
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(b) Applicable laws, regulations and li- 
cense requirements of the Government of 
the United States and the Government of 
the Republic of France. 

ARTICLE VIT 

A. The Commission will sell to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of France uranium 
enriched in the isotope U-235 subject to the 
terms and conditions provided herein, as and 
when required as initial and replacement 
fuel in the operation of defined research, 
experimental power, and power reactor proj- 
ects which the Government of the Republic 
of France, in consultation with the Commis- 
sion, decides to construct or authorize pri- 
vate organizations to construct in France, 
and as required in experiments related there- 
to. 
B. The sale of the uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 under this Article shall be 
in such form as may be mutually agreed, 
and at such charges and on such terms and 
conditions with respect to shipment and 
delivery as may be mutually agreed, and 
subject to the other terms and conditions of 
this agreement. 

C. 1. The quantity of uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 transferred by the Com- 
mission under this article and in the custody 
of the Government of the Republic of France 
shall not at any time be in excess of 40 kilo- 
grams of contained U-235 in uranium en- 
riched up to a maximum of 20 percent U-235 
plus such additional quantity as, in the 
opinion of the Commission, is necessary to 
permit the efficient and continuous opera- 
tion of the reactor or reactors while replaced 
fuel elements are radioactively cooling in 
France or while fuel elements are in transit, 
it being the intent of the Commission to 
make possible the maximum usefulness of 
the 40 kilograms of said material. 

2. The Commission may, upon request and 
at its discretion, make a portion of the fore- 
going material available as material enriched 
up to 90 percent for use in a materials test- 
ing reactor, capable of operating with a fuel 
load not to exceed 6 kilograms. 

3. It is understood and agreed that al- 
though the Government of the Republic of 
France will distribute uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 to authorized users in 
France, the Government of the Republic of 
France will retain title to any uranium 
enriched in the isotope U-235 which is pur- 
chased from the Commission until such time 
as private users in the United States are per- 
mitted to acquire title in the United States 
to uranium enriched in the isotope U-235. 

D. It is agreed that when any source or 
special nuclear material received from the 
United States requires reprocessing, such re- 
processing shall be performed at the discre- 
tion of the Commission in either Commission 
facilities, or in facilities acceptable to the 
Commission, on terms and conditions to be 
later agreed; and it is understood, except as 
may be otherwise agreed, that the form and 
content of the irradiated fuel elements shall 
not be altered after their removal from the 
reactor and prior to delivery to the Commis- 
sion or the facilities acceptable to the Com- 
mission for reprocessing. 

E. With respect to any special nuclear ma- 
terial produced in reactors fueled with ma- 
terials obtained’ from the United States 
which are in excess of France's need for such 
material in its program for the peacetime 
uses of atomic energy, the Government of 
the United States shall have and is hereby 
granted (a) a first option to purchase such 
material at prices then prevailing in the 
United States for special nuclear material 
produced in reactors which are fueled pur- 
suant to the terms of an agreement for co- 
peration with the United States, and (b) the 
right to approve the transfer of such mate- 
rial to any other nation in the event the 
option to purchase is not exercised. 
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ARTICLE IX 


As may be necessary and as may be mu- 
tually agreed in connection with the sub- 
jects of agreed exchange of information as 
provided in article IV, and under the limi- 
tations set forth in article III, and under 
such terms and conditions as may be mu- 
tually agreed, specific arrangements may be 
made from time to time between the parties 
for lease, or sale and purchase, of quantities 
of materials, other than special nuclear ma- 
terial, greater than those required for re- 
search, when such materials are not avail- 
able commercially. 


ARTICLE X 


The Government of the United States and 
the Government of the Republic of France 
emphasize their common interest in assur- 
ing that any material, equipment, or device 
made available to the Government of the 
Republic of France pursuant to this agree- 
ment shall be used solely for civil purposes, 

A. Except to the extent that the safe- 
guards provided for in this agreement are 
supplanted, by agreement of the parties as 
provided in article XII, by safeguards of the 
proposed international atomic-energy agen- 
cy, the Government of the United States of 
America, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this agreement, shall have the fol- 
lowing rights: 

1. With the objective of assuring design 
and operation for civil purposes and permit- 
ting effective application of safeguards, to 
review the design of any (i) reactor and (ii) 
other equipment and devices the design of 
which the Commission determines to be rele- 
vant to the effective application of safe- 
guards, which are to be made available to the 
Government of the Republic of France or 
any person under its jurisdiction by the 
Government of the United States of America 
or any person under its jurisdiction, or which 
are to use, fabricate, or process any of the 
following materials so made available: 
source material, special nuclear material, 
moderator material, or other material desig- 
nated by the Commission; 

2. With respect to any source or special nu- 
clear material made available to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of France or any 
person under its Jurisdiction by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America or any 
person under its jurisdiction and any source 
or special nuclear material utilized in, re- 
covered from, or produced as a result of the 
use of any of the following materials, equip- 
ment, or devices so made available: 

(i) Source material, special nuclear ma- 
terial, moderator material, or other material 
designated by the Commission. 

(11) Reactors. 

(iii) Any other equipment or device desig- 
nated by the Commission as an item to be 
made available on the condition that the 
provisions of this subparagraph A2 will 
apply, (a) to require the maintenance and 
production of operating records and to re- 
quest and receive reports for the purpose of 
assisting in insuring accountability for such 
materials; and (b) to require that any such 
material in the custody of the Government 
of the Republic of France or any person un- 
der its jurisdiction be subject to all of the 
safeguards provided for in this article and 
the guaranties set forth in article XI. 

3. To require the deposit in storage facili- 
ties designated by the Commission of any of 
the special nuclear material referred to in 
subparagraph A2 of this article which is not 
currently utilized for civil purposes in 
France and which is not purchased pursuant 
to article VIII, paragraph E (a) of this agree- 
ment, transferred pursuant to article VIII, 
paragraph E (b) of this agreement, or other- 
wise disposed of pursuant to an arrangement 
mutually acceptable to the Parties. 

4. To designate, after consultation with 
the Government of the Republic of France, 
personnel who, accompanied if either party 
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so requests, by personnel designated by the 
Government of the Republic of France, shall 
have access in France to all places and data 
necessary to account for the source and spe- 
cial nuclear materials which are subject to 
subparagraph A2 of this article to determine 
whether there is compliance with this agree- 
ment and to make such independent meas- 
urements as may be deemed necessary. 

5. In the event of noncompliance with the 
provisions of this article, or the guaranties 
set forth in article XI, and the failure of the 
Government of the Republic of France to 
carry out the provisions of this article within 
& reasonable time, to suspend or terminate 
this agreement and require the return of any 
materials, equipment, and devices referred 
to in subparagraph A2 of this article. 

6. To consult with the Government of the 
Republic of France in the matter of health 
and safety. 

B. The Government of the Republic of 
France undertakes to facilitate the applica- 
tion of the safeguards provided for in this 
article. 

ARTICLE XI 


The Government of the Republic of 
France guarantees that: 

A. Safeguards provided in article X shall 
be maintained: 

B. No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
the Republic of France or authorized per- 
sons under its jurisdiction pursuant to this 
agreement, by lease, sale or otherwise, and 
no special nuclear material produced as a 
result of such transfer will be used for 
atomic weapons or for research on or de- 
velopment of atomic weapons or for any 
other military purposes, and that no such 
material, including equipment and devices, 
will be transferred to unauthorized persons 
or beyond the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of France except as 
the Commission may agree to such transfer 
to another nation and then only if in the 
opinion of the Commission such transfer 
falls within the scope of an agreement for 
cooperation between the United States and 
the other nation. 


ARTICLE XIT 


A. The Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Re- 
public of France affirm their common in- 
terest in the establishment of an inter- 
national atomic energy agency to foster the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. In the event 
such an international agency is created: 

1. The Parties will consult with each 
other to determine in what respects, if any, 
they desire to modify the provisions of this 
Agreement for Cooperation. In particular, 
the Parties will consult with each other to 
determine in what respects and to what ex- 
tent they desire to arrange for the adminis- 
tration by the international agency of those 
conditions, controls, and safeguards includ- 
ing those relating to health and safety 
standards required by the international 
agency in connection with similar assist- 
ance rendered to a cooperating nation under 
the aegis of the international agency. 

2. In the event the Parties do not reach 
a mutually satisfactory agreement follow- 
ing the consultation provided in paragraph 
A of this Article, either Party may by 
notification terminate this Agreement. In 
the event this Agreement is so terminated, 
the Government of the Republic of France 
shall return to the Commission all source 
and special nuclear materials received pur- 
suant to this Agreement and in its posses- 
sion or in the possession of persons under 
its jurisdiction. 

B. It is recognized that efforts are being 
made in Western Europe to integrate the 
atomic energy programs of a group of na- 
tions. If the Government of the Republic 
of France becomes a member of such an 
integrated group and if an agreement for 
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cooperation on atomic energy is made be- 
tween the group of nations and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, the 
latter would be prepared if so requested 
by the Government of the Republic of 
France to arrange for the integrated group 
to assume the rights and obligations of the 
Government of the Republic of France un- 
der this agreement, provided the integrated 
group can, in the judgment of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
effectively and securely carry out the under- 
takings of this Agreement. 

In witness whereof the Parties hereto have 
caused this Agreement to be executed pur- 
suant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the 
English and French languages, this 

En foi de quoi les Parties ont fait établir 
le présent accord en bonne et due forme en 
vertu des pouvoirs dûment conférés à cet 
effet. 

Fait & Washington, en double exemplaire, 
en Anglais et en Francais le 

For the Government of the United States 
of America. 

Pour le Gouvernement des etats- unis 
D’Amerique. 

For the Government of the Republic of 
France. 

Pour le Gouvernement de la Republique 
Francaise. 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1956. 
Senator CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: Pursuant to sec- 
tion 123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
there is submitted with this letter: 

1. An executed agreement for cooperation 
with the Government of the Dominican Re- 
public; 

2. A letter from the Commission to the 
President recommending approval of the 
agreement; 

3. A letter from the President to the Com- 
mission approving the agreement authoriz- 
ing its execution and containing his determi- 
nation that it will promote and will not con- 
stitute an unreasonable risk to the common 
defense and security. 

This agreement, as executed, makes coop- 
eration possible between the United States 
and the Dominican Republic on the design, 
construction, and operation of research re- 
actors, including related health and safety 
problems; the use of such reactors in medi- 
cal therapy; and the use of radioactive iso- 
topes in biology, medicine, agriculture, and 
industry. The Dominican Republic, if it de- 
sired to do so, would be able to engage United 
States companies to construct research re- 
actors, and private industries in the United 
States will be permitted, within the limits 
of the agreement, to render other assistance 
to the Dominican Republic. No restricted 
data would be communicated under this 
agreement. The Atomic Energy Commission, 
however, would lease to the Dominican Re- 
public up to 6 kilograms of contained U-235 
in uranium enriched up to a maximum of 
20 percent U-—235, plus such additional quan- 
tity as, in the opinion of the Commission, is 
necessary to permit the efficient and contin- 
uous operation of the reactor or reactors 
while replaced fuel elements are radioac- 
tively cooling in the Dominican Republic 
or while fuel elements are in transit. This 
expressed limitation will restrict the Domini- 
can Republic in determining the choice of 
reactor to be constructed to a research re- 
actor. 

You will also note that the agreement in- 
cludes in article V provisions for the sale or 
transfer of research quantities of materials 
of interest in connection with defined re- 
search projects, which I described to you in 
my letter of March 30, 1956. The amount 
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of special nuclear material which would be 
made available to the Dominican Republic 
under this agreement would not be impor- 
tant from the military point of view. 

Article VIII of the proposed agreement re- 
cords the obligations undertaken by the Do- 
minican Republic to safeguard the special 
nuclear material to be leased by the Commis- 
sion, and article IX contains the guaranties 
prescribed by section 123 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act. 

This agreement expresses the hope and ex- 
pectation of the two Governments that this 
first stage of cooperation will lead to further 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in the Dominican Republic. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEWIS D. STRAUSS, 
Chairman. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 13, 1956. 
The Honorable L. L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Strauss: Under date of June 7, 
1956, you informed me that the Atomic 
Energy Commission had recommended that 
I approve a proposed agreement between 
the Government of the Dominican Republic 
and the Government of the United States 
for cooperation concerning the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. The agreement recites 
that the Government of the Dominican Re- 
public desires to pursue a research and devel- 
opment program looking toward the realiza- 
tion of the peaceful and humanitarian uses 
of atomic energy and desires to obtain assist- 
ance from the Government of the United 
States and United States industry with 
respect to this program. 

I have examined the recommended agree- 
ment. It calls for cooperation between the 
two Governments with respect to the design, 
construction, and operation of research re- 
actors, including related health and safety 
problems; the use of such reactors as re- 
search, development, and engineering tools 
and in medical therapy; and the use of radio- 
active isotopes in biology, medicine, agri- 
culture, and industry. The agreement con- 
tains all the guaranties prescribed by the 
Atomic Energy Act. No restricted data would 
be communicated under the agreement, but 
the Commission would lease to the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic special nu- 
clear material for use as reactor fuel. In 
addition, the Commission would be permitted 
to sell or otherwise transfer limited quanti- 
ties of such material, including U-235, U-233, 
and plutonium, for use in defined research 
projects related to the peaceful application 
of atomic energy. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 123 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and upon 
the recommendation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, I hereby— 

1. Approve the proposed agreement for co- 
operation between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of the 
Dominican Republic enclosed with your let- 
ter of June 7, 1956. 

2. Determine that the performance of the 
proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United 
States, and 

8. Authorize the execution of the proposed 
agreement for the Government of the United 
States by appropriate authorities of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State. 

It is my hope that this agreement repre- 
sents but the first stage of cooperation in 
the field of atomic energy between the United 
States and the Dominican Republic, and that 
it will lead to further discussions and agree- 
ments relating to other peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in the Dominican Republic, 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
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UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed agreement entitled 
“Agreement for Cooperation Concerning 
Civil Uses of Atomic Energy Between the 
Government of the Dominican Republic and 
the Government of the United States of 
America,” and authorize its execution. 

This agreement has been negotiated by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of State pursuant to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, and is, in the opinion 
of the Commission, an important and de- 
sirable step in advancing the development 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy in the 
Dominican Republic in accordance with the 
policy which you have established. The 
agreement would permit cooperation between 
the two countries with respect to the de- 
sign, construction and operation of research 
reactors, including related health and safety 
problems; the use of such reactors, in medi- 
cal therapy; and the use of radioactive iso- 
topes in biology, medicine, agriculture and 
industry. The Dominican Republic, if it de- 
sires to do so, may engage United States com- 
panies to construct research reactors, and 
private industry in the United States will be 
able, under the agreement, to render other 
assistance to the Dominican Republic. No 
restricted data would be communicated 
under this agreement, and the Government 
of the Dominican Republic has signified its 
agreement to the guarantees prescribed by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 which are a 
part of this agreement. 

Further provisions permit the Atomic 
Energy Commission to lease to the Domini- 
can Republic up to 6 kilograms of contained 
U-235 in uranium enriched up to a maxi- 
mum of 20 percent U-235. You will note 
that article V of this agreement would permit 
the transfer of limited amounts of special 
nuclear materials, including U-235, U-233 
and plutonium, for defined research projects 
related to the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
This agreement expresses the hope and ex- 
pectation of the two Governments that this 
first stage of cooperation will lead to fur- 
ther discussions and agreements relating to 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Following your approval and subject to 
the authorization requested, the agreement 
will be formally executed by the appropriate 
authorities of the Dominican Republic and 
the United States and then placed before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in com- 
pliance with section 123c of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. 

Respectfully, 
Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman. 


AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DO- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC CONCERNING CIVIL USES 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
Whereas the peaceful uses of atomic energy 

hold great promise for all mankind; and 
Whereas the Government of the United 

States of America and the Government of the 

Dominican Republic desire to cooperate with 

each other in the development of such peace- 

ful uses of atomic energy; and 

Whereas the design and development of 
several types of research reactors are well ad- 
yanced; and 

Whereas research reactors are useful in 
the production of research quantities of 
radioisotopes, in medical therapy and in 
numerous other research activities and at 
the same time are a means of affording 
valuable training and experience in nuclear 
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science and engineering useful in the de- 
velopment of other peaceful uses of atomic 
energy including civilian nuclear power; 
and 

Whereas the Government of the Dominican 
Republic desires to pursue a research and 
development program looking toward the re- 
alization of the peaceful and humanitarian 
uses of atomic energy and desires to obtain 
assistance from the Government of the 
United States of America and United States 
industry with respect to this program; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, acting through the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, desires 
to assist the Government of the Domtnican 
Republic in such a program; 

The parties agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


For the purposes of this agreement: 

(a) “Commission” means the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission or its duly 
authorized representatives. 

(b) “Equipment and devices” means any 
instrument or apparatus and includes re- 
search reactors, as defined herein, and their 
component parts. 

(c) “Research reactor” means a reactor 
which is designed for the production of neu- 
trons and other radiations for general re- 
search and development purposes, medical 
therapy, or training in nuclear science and 
engineering. The term does not cover power 
reactors, power demonstration reactors, or 
reactors designed primarily for the produc- 
tion of special nuclear materials. 

(d) The terms “restricted data,” “atomic 
weapon,“ and “special nuclear material” are 
used in this agreement as defined in the 
United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

ARTICLE II 

Restricted data shall not be communicated 
under this agreement, and no materials or 
equipment and devices shall be transferred 
and no services shall be furnished under this 
agreement to the Government of the Do- 
minican Republic or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction if the transfer of any 
such materials or equipment and devices or 
the furnishing of any such services involves 
the communication of restricted data. 


ARTICLE MI 


1. Subject to the provisions of article II, 
the parties hereto will exchange information 
in the following fields: 

(a) Design, construction, and operation of 
Tesearch reactors and their use as research, 
development, and engineering tools and in 
medical therapy. 

(b) Health and safety problems related to 
the operation and use of research reactors. 

(c) The use of radioactive isotopes in 
physical and biological research, medical 
therapy, agriculture, and industry. 

2. The application or use of any informa- 
tion or data of any kind whatsover, includ- 
ing design drawings and specifications, ex- 
changed under this agreement shall be the 
responsibility of the party which receives 
and uses such information or data, and it 
is understood that the other cooperating 
party does not warrant the accuracy, com- 
pleteness, or suitability of such information 
or data for any particular use or application. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. The Commission will lease to the Gov- 
ernment of the Dominican Republic uranium 
enriched in the isotope U-235, subject to the 
terms and conditions provided herein, as may 
be required as initial and replacement fuel 
in the operation of research reactors which 
the Government of the Dominican Republic, 
in consultation with the Commission, decides 
to construct and as required in the agreed 
experiments related thereto. Also, the Com- 
mission will lease to the Government of the 
Dominican Republic uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235, subject to the terms and 
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conditions provided herein, as may be re- 
quired as initial and replacement fuel in 
the operation of such research reactors as 
the Government of the Dominican Republic 
may, in consultation with the Commission, 
decide to authorize private individuals or 
private organizations under its jurisdiction 
to construct and operate, provided the Gov- 
ernment of the Dominican Republic shall 
at all times maintain sufficient control of 
the material and the operation of the reactor 
to enable the Government of the Dominican 
Republic to comply with the provisions of 
this agreement and the applicable provisions 
of the lease arrangement. 

2. The quantity of uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 transferred by the Com- 
mission under this article and in the cus- 
tody of the Government of the Dominican 
Republic shall not at any time be in excess 
of 6 kilograms of contained U-235 in ura- 
nium enriched up to a maximum of 20 per- 
cent U-235, plus such additional quantity 
as, in the opinion of the Commission, is nec- 
essary to permit the efficient and continuous 
operation of the reactor or reactors while 
replaced fuel elements are radioactively 
cooling in the Dominican Republic or while 
fuel elements are in transit, it being the 
intent of the Commission to make possible 
the maximum usefulness of the 6 kilograms 
of said material. 

3. When any fuel elements containing 
U-235 leased by the Commission require re- 
placement, they shall be returned to the 
Commission and, except as may be 
the form and content of the irradiated fuel 
elements shall not be altered after their 
removal from the reactor and prior to de- 
livery to the Commission. 

4. The lease of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 under this article shall be at 
such charges and on such terms and con- 
ditions with respect to shipment and de- 
livery as may be mutually agreed and under 
the conditions stated in articles VIII and IX. 

ARTICLE V 


Materials of interest in connection with 
defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy undertaken 
by the Government of the Dominican Re- 
public, including source materials, special 
nuclear materials, byproduct material, other 
radioisotopes, and stable isotopes, will be 
sold or otherwise transferred to the Gov- 
ernment of the Dominican Republic by the 
Commission for research purposes in such 
quantities and under such terms and con- 
ditions as may be agreed when such mate- 
rials are not available commercially. In 
no cases, however, shall the quantity of spe- 
cial nuclear materials under the jurisdiction 
of the Government of the Dominican Re- 
public, by reason of transfer under this arti- 
cle, be, at any one time, in excess of 100 
grams of contained U-235, 10 grams of plu- 
tonium, and 10 grams of U-—233. 

ARTICLE VI 

Subject to the availability of supply and 
as may be mutually agreed, the Commission 
will sell or lease, through such means as 
it deems appropriate, to the Government 
of the Dominican Republic or authorized 
persons under its jurisdiction such reactor 
materials, other than special nuclear mate- 
rials, as are not obtainable on the com- 
mercial market and which are required in 
the construction and operation of research 
reactors in the Do can Republic. The 
sale or lease of these materials shall be on 
such terms as may be agreed. 

ARTICLE VII 

It is contemplated that, as provided in 
this article, private individuals and private 
organizations in either the United States 
or the Dominican Republic may deal di- 
rectly with private individuals and private 
organizations in the other country. Ac- 
cordingly, with respect to the subjects of 
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agreed exchange of information as provided 
in article III, the Government of the United 
States will permit persons under its juris- 
diction to transfer and export materials, 
including equipment and devices, to and 
perform services for, the Governmént of 
the Dominican Republic and such persons 
under its jurisdiction as are authorized by 
the Government of the Dominican Repub- 
lic to receive and possess such materials and 
utilize such services, subject to: 

(a) The provisions of article II. 

(b) Applicable laws, regulations, and ll- 
cense requirements of the Government of 
the United States and the abt gr of 
the Dominican Republic. 


ARTICLE VIII 


1. The Government of the Dominican Re- 
public agrees to maintain such safeguards 
as are necessary to assure that the special 
nuclear materials received from the Com- 
mission shall be used solely for the purposes 
agreed in accordance with this agreement 
and to assure the safekeeping of this mate- 
rial. 

2. The Government of the Dominican Re- 
public agrees to maintain such safeguards 
as are necessary to assure that all other re- 
actor materials, including equipment and de- 
vices, purchased in the United States under 
this agreement by the Government of the 
Dominican Republic or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction shall be used solely 
for the design, construction, and operation of 
research reactors which the Government of 
the Dominican Republic decides to construct 
and operate and for research in connec- 
tion therewith, except as may otherwise be 
agreed. 

3. In regard to research reactors con- 
structed pursuant to this agreement, the 
Government of the Dominican Republic 
agrees to maintain records relating to power 
levels of operation and burn up of reactor 
fuels and to make annual reports to the 
Commission on these subjects. If the Com- 
mission requests, the Government of the Do- 
minican Republic will permit Commission 
representatives to observe from time to time 
the condition and use of any leased material 
and to observe the performance of the re- 
actor in which the material is used. 

4. Some atomic energy materials which the 
Government of the Dominican Republic may 
request the Commission to provide in ac- 
cordance wtih this arrangement are harmful 
to persons and property unless handled and 
used carefully. After delivery of such mate- 
rials to the Government of the Dominican 
Republic, the Government of the Dominican 
Republic shall bear all responsibility, insofar 
as the Government of the United States is 
concerned, for the safe handling and use of 
such materials. With respect to any spe- 
cial nuclear materials or fuel elements which 
the Commission may, pursuant to this agree- 
ment, lease to the Government of the Do- 
minican Republic or to any private individ- 
ual or private organization under its juris- 
diction, the Government of the Dominican 
Republic shall indemnify and save harmless 
the Government of the United States against 
any and all liability (including third-party 
liability) from any cause whatsoever arising 
out of the production or fabrication, the 
ownership, the lease, and the possession and 
use of such special nuclear materials or fuel 
elements after delivery by the Commission 
to the Government of the Dominican Repub- 
lic or to any authorized private individual or 
private organization under its jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE IX 


The Government of the Dominican Repub- 
lic guarantees that: 

(a) Safeguards provided in article VIII 
shall be maintained. 

(b) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
the Dominican Republic or authorized per- 
sons under its jurisdiction, pursuant to this 
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agreement, by lease, sale, or otherwise will 
be used for atomic weapons or for research 
on or development of atomic weapons or for 
any other military purposes, and that no such 
material, including equipment and devices, 
will be transferred to unauthorized persons 
or beyond the jurisdiction of the Government 
of the Dominican Republic except as the 
Commission may agree to such transfer to 
another nation and then only if in the opin- 
ion of the Commission such transfer falls 
within the scope of an agreement for cooper- 
ation between the United States and the 
other nation, 
ARTICLE X 


It is the hope and expectation of the par- 
ties that this initial agreement for coopera- 
tion will lead to consideration of further 
cooperation extending to the design, con- 
struction, and operation of power producing 
reactors. Accordingly, the parties will con- 
sult with each other from time to time con- 
cerning the feasibility of an additional 
agreement for cooperation with respect to 
the production of power from atomic energy 
in the Dominican Republic. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. This agreement shall enter into force 
on the day on which each government shall 
receive from the other government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 5 
years. 

2. At the expiration of this agreement or 
of any extension thereof the government of 
the Dominican Republic shall deliver to 
the United States all fuel elements contain- 
ing reactor fuels leased by the Commission 
and any other fuel materials leased by the 
Commission. Such fuel elements and such 
fuel materials shall be delivered to the Com- 
mission at a site in the United States desig- 
nated by the Commission at the expense of 
the Government of the Dominican Republic 
and such delivery shall be made under appro- 
priate safeguards against radiation hazards 
while in transit. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
caused this agreement to be executed pur- 
suant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 
15th day of June 1956. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

Henry F. HOLLAND, 
Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs. 
Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

For the Government of the Dominican 
Republic: 

Joaquin E. SALAZAR, 

Ambassador of the Dominican Republic. 

JUNE 14, 1956. 

Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: Pursuant to sec- 
tion 123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
there is submitted with this letter: 

1. An executed agreement for cooperation 
with the Government of New Zealand; 

2. A letter from the Commission to the 
President recommending approval of the 
agreement; 

3. A letter from the President to the Com- 
mission approving the agreement, authoriz- 
ing its execution, and containing his deter- 
mination that it will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security. 

This agreement, as executed, makes co- 
operation possible between the United States 
and New Zealand on the design, construc- 
tion, and operation of research reactors, in- 
cluding related health and safety problems; 
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the use of such reactors in medical therapy; 
and the use of radioactive isotopes in biology, 
medicine, agriculture, and industry. New 
Zealand, if it is desired to do so, would be able 
to engage United States companies to con- 
struct research reactors, and private indus- 
tries in the United States will be permitted, 
within the limits of this agreement, to render 
other assistance to New Zealand. No re- 
stricted data would be communicated under 
this agreement. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, however, would lease to New Zea- 
land up to 6 kilograms of contained U-235 in 
uranium enriched up to a maximum of 20 
percent U-235, plus such additional quan- 
tity as, in the opinion of the Commission, is 
necessary to permit the efficient and contin- 
uous operation of the reactor or reactors 
while replaced fuel elements are radioactively 
cooling in New Zealand or while fuel ele- 
ments are in transit. This limita- 
tion will restrict New Zealand in determining 
the choice of reactor to be constructed to a 
research reactor. 

You also will note that the agreement in- 
cludes in article V provisions for the sale or 
transfer of research quantities of materials of 
interest in connection with defined research 
projects, which I described to you in my letter 
of March 30, 1956. The amount of special 
nuclear material which would be made avail- 
able to New Zealand under this agreement 
would not be important from the military 
point of view. 

Article VIII of the proposed agreement re- 
cords the obligations undertaken by New 
Zealand to safeguard the special nuclear ma- 
terial to be leased by the Commission and 
article II contains the guaranty prescribed 
by section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act. 

This agreement expresses the hope and ex- 
pectation of the two governments that this 
first stage of cooperation will lead to further 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in New Zealand, 

Sincerely yours, 
Chairman, 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 13, 1956. 
The Honorable L. L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Strauss: Under date of June 7, 
1956, you informed me that the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission had recommended that I 
approve a proposed agreement between the 
Government of New Zealand and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for coopera- 
tion concerning the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. The agreement recites that the Gov- 
ernment of New Zealand desires to pursue 
a research and development program looking 
toward the realization of the peaceful and 
humanitarian uses of atomic energy and 
desires to obtain assistance from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and United 
States industry with respect to this program. 

I have examined the recommended agree- 
ment. It calls for cooperation between the 
two Governments with respect to the de- 
sign, construction, and operation of research 
reactors, including related health and safety 
problems; the use of such reactors as re- 
search, development, and engineering tools 
and in medical therapy; and the use of radio- 
active isotopes in biology, medicine, agricul- 
ture, and industry. The agreement contains 
all of the guaranties prescribed by the 
Atomic Energy Act. No restricted data would 
be communicated under the agreement, but 
the Commission would lease to the Gov- 
ernment of New Zealand special nuclear 
material for use as reactor fuel. In addi- 
tion, the Commission would be permitted 
to sell or otherwise transfer limited quanti- 
ties of such material, including U-235, U-233, 
and plutonium for use in defined research 
projects related to the peaceful application 
of atomic energy. 
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Pursuant to the provisions of section 123 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, and upon 
the recommendation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, I hereby: 

1. Approve the proposed agreement for 
cooperation between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of New 
Zealand enclosed with your letter of June 
7, 1956, 

2. Determine that the performance of the 
proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United 
States, and 

8. Authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed agreement for the Government of the 
United States by appropriate authorities of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of State. 

It is my hope that this agreement repre- 
sents but the first stage of cooperation in 
the field of atomic energy between the United 
States and New Zealand, and that it will 
lead to further discussions and agreements 
relating to other peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in New Zealand. 


Sincerely, 
DWIGHT EISENHOWER. 
June 7, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed agreement entitled 
“Agreement for Cooperation Concerning Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy Between the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand and the Government 
of the United States of America” and author- 
ize its execution. 

This agreement has been negotiated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State pursuant to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, and is, in the opinion of the 
Commission, an important and desirable step 
in advancing the development of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy in New Zealand in ac- 
cordance with the policy which you have 
established. The agreement would permit 
cooperation between the two countries with 
respect to the design, construction, and op- 
eration of research reactors, including related 
health and safety problems; the use of such 
reactors in medical therapy; and the use of 
radioactive isotopes in biology, medicine, 
agriculture, and industry. New Zealand, if 
it desires to do so, may engage United States 
companies to construct research reactors, and 
private industry in the United States will be 


able under the agreement to render other 


assistance to New Zealand. No restricted 
data would be communicated under this 
agreement, and the Government of New Zea- 
land has signified its agreement to the guar- 
anties prescribed by the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 which are a part of this agreement. 

Further provisions permit the Atomic 
Energy Commission to lease to New Zealand 
up to 6 kilograms of contained U-235 in 
uranium enriched up to a maximum of 20 
percent U-235. You will note that article V 
of this agreement would permit the transfer 
of limited amounts of special nuclear mate- 
rials, including U-235, U-233, and plutonium, 
for defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. This agree- 
ment expresses the hope and expectation of 
the two Governments that this first stage of 
cooperation will lead to further discussions 
and agreements relating to the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy in New Zealand. 

Following your approval and subject to the 
authorization requested, the agreement will 
be formally executed by the appropriate au- 
thorities of New Zealand and the United 
States and then placed before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy in compliance with 
section 123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 

Respectfully, 


Chairman. 
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AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF NEW 
ZEALAND CONCERNING CIVIL USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Whereas the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy hold great promise for all mankind; 
and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
New Zealand desire to cooperate with each 
other in the development of such peaceful 
uses of atomic energy; and 

Whereas the design and development of 
several types of research reactors are well 
advanced; and 

Whereas research reactors are useful in 
the production of research quantities of 
radioisotopes, in medical therapy and in 
numerous other research activities and at 
the same time are a means of affording val- 
uable training and experience in nuclear 
science and engineering useful in the de- 
velopment of other peaceful uses of atomic 
energy including civilian nuclear power; and 

Whereas the Government of New Zealand 
desires to pursue a research and develop- 
ment program looking toward the realiza- 
tion of the peaceful and humanitarian uses 
of atomic energy and desires to obtain as- 
sistance from the Government of the United 
States of America and United States indus- 
try with respect to this program; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, acting through the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, desires 
to assist the Government of New Zealand 
in such a program; 

The parties agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


For the purposes of this agreement: 

(a) “Commission” means the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission or its 
duly authorized representatives. 

(b) “Equipment and devices” means any 
instrument or apparatus and includes re- 
search reactors, as defined herein, and their 
component parts. 

(c) “Research reactor” means a reactor 
which is designed for the production of neu- 
trons and other radiations for general re- 
search and development purposes, medical 
therapy, or training in nuclear science and 
engineering. The term does not cover power 
reactors, power demonstration reactors, or 
reactors designed primarily for the produc- 
tion of special nuclear materials. 

(d) The terms “restricted data,” “atomic 
weapon,” and “special nuclear material” are 
used in this agreement as defined in the 
United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 


ARTICLE It 


Restricted data shall not be communi- 
cated under this agreement, and no ma- 
terials or equipment and devices shall be 
transferred and no services shall be fur- 
nished under this agreement to the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction if the transfer of any 
such materials or equipment and devices or 
the furnishing of any such services involves 
the communication of restricted data. 


ARTICLE III 


1. Subject to the provisions of article I, 
the parties hereto will exchange information 
in the following fields: 

(a) Design, construction, and operation 
of research reactors and their use as re- 
search, development, and engineering tools 
and in medical therapy. 

(b) Health and safety problems related to 
the operation and use of research reactors. 

(c) The use of radioactive isotopes in 
physical and biological research, medical 
therapy, agriculture, and industry. 

2. The application or use of any informa- 
tion or data of any kind whatsoever, includ- 
ing design drawings and specifications, ex- 
changed under this agreement shall be the 
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responsibility of the party which receives 
and uses such information or data, and it is 
understood that the other cooperating party 
does not warrant the accuracy, completeness, 
or suitability of such information or data 
for any particular use or application. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. The Commission will lease to the Gov- 
ernment of New Zealand uranium enriched 
in the isotope U-235, subject to the terms 
and conditions provided herein, as may be 
required as initial and replacement fuel in 
the operation of research reactors which the 
Government of New Zealand, in consultation 
with the Commission, decides to construct 
and as required in the agreed experiments 
related thereto. Also, the Commission will 
lease to the Government of New Zealand 
uranium enriched in the isotope U-235, sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions provided 
herein, as may be required as initial and 
replacement fuel in the operation of such 
research reactors as the Government of New 
Zealand may, in consultation with the Com- 
mission, decide to authorize private indi- 
viduals or private organizations under its 
jurisdiction to construct and operate, pro- 
vided the Government of New Zealand shall 
at all times maintain sufficient control of 
the material and the operation of the re- 
actor to enable the Government of New Zea- 
land to comply with the provisions of this 
agreement and the applicable provisions of 
the lease arrangement. 

2. The quantity of uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 transferred by the Com- 
mission under this article and in the custody 
of the Government of New Zealand shall not 
at any time be in excess of 6 kil 
of contained U-235 in uranium enriched 
up to a maximum of 20 percent U-235, 
plus such additional quantity as, in the 
opinion of the Commission, is necessary 
to permit the efficient and continuous oper- 
ation of the reactor or reactors while re- 
placed fuel elements are radioactively cool- 
ing in New Zealand or while fuel elements 
are in transit, it being the intent of the 
Commission to make possible the maximum 
usefulness of the 6 kilograms of said ma- 
terial. 

3. When any fuel elements containing U- 
235 leased by the Commission require re- 
placement, they shall be returned to the 
Commission and, except as may be agreed, 
the form and content of the irradiated fuel 
elements shall not be altered after their 
removal from the reactor and prior to de- 
livery to the Commission. 

4. The lease of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 under this article shall be at 
such charges and on such terms and con- 
ditions with respect to shipment and delivery 
as may be mutually agreed and under the 
conditions stated in article VIII and IX. 

ARTICLE V 

Materials of interest in connection with 
defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy undertaken 
by the Government of New Zealand, includ- 
ing source materials, special nuclear mate- 
rials, byproduct material, other radioisotopes, 
and stable isotopes will be sold or otherwise 
transferred to the Government of New Zea- 
land by the Commission for research pur- 
poses in such quantities and under such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed when 
such materials are not available commer- 
cially. In no case, however, shall the quan- 
tity of special nuclear materials under the 
jurisdiction of the Government of New Zea- 
land, by reason of transfer under this article, 
be, at any one time, in excess of 100 grams 
of contained U-—235, 10 grams of Pe 
and 10 grams of U-233. 


ARTICLE VI 
Subject to the availability of supply and 


as may be mutually agreed, the Commission 
will sell or lease, through such means as it 
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deems appropriate, to the Government of 
New Zealand, or authorized persons under 
its jurisdiction such reactor materials, other 
than special nuclear materials, as are not 
obtainable on the commercial market and 
which are required in the construction and 
operation of research reactors in New Zea- 
land. The sale or lease of these materials 
shall be on such terms as may be agreed. 


ARTICLE VII 


It is contemplated that, as provided in 
this article, private individuals and private 
organizations in either the United States 
or New Zealand may deal directly with pri- 
vate individuals and private organizations in 
the other country. Accordingly, with respect 
to the subjects of agreed exchange of in- 
formation as provided in article III, the 
Government of the United States will permit 
persons under its jurisdiction to transfer 
and export materials, including equipment 
and devices, to and perform services for 
the Government of New Zealand and such 
persons under its jurisdiction as are au- 
thorized by the Government of New Zealand 
to receive and possess such materials and 
utilize such services, subject to: 

(a) The provisions of article II. 

(b) Applicable laws, regulations, and l- 
cense requirements of the Government of 
the United States and the Government of 
New Zealand. 

ARTICLE VIII 


1. The Government of New Zealand agrees 
to maintain such safeguards as are neces- 
to assure that the special nuclear ma- 
terials received from the Commission shall 
be used solely for the purposes agreed in 
accordance with this agreement and to as- 
sure the safekeeping of this material. 

2. The Government of New Zealand agrees 
to maintain such safeguards as are neces- 

to assure that all other reactor mate- 
rials, including equipment and devices, pur- 
chased in the United States under this agree- 
ment by the Government of New Zealand or 
authorized persons under its jurisdiction 
shall be used solely for the design, con- 
struction, and operation of research reac- 
tors which the Government of New Zealand 
decides to construct and operate and for 
research in connection therewith, except as 
may otherwise be agreed. 

3. In regard to research reactors con- 
structed pursuant to this agreement, the 
Government of New Zealand agrees to main- 
tain records relating to power levels of oper- 
ation and burn-up of reactor fuels and to 
make annual reports to the Commission on 
these subjects. If the Commission requests, 
the Government of New Zealand will permit 
Commission representatives to observe from 
time to time the condition and use of any 
leased material and to observe the perform- 
ance of the reactor in which the material 
is used. 

4. Some atomic-energy materials which 
the Government of New Zealand may request 
the Commission to provide in accordance 
with this arrangement are harmful to per- 
sons and property unless handled and used 
carefully. After delivery of such materials 
to the Government of New Zealand, the Gov- 
ernment of New Zealand shall bear all re- 
sponsibility, insofar as the Government of 
the United States is concerned, for the safe 
handling and use of such materials. With 
respect to any special nuclear materials or 
fuel elements which the Commission may, 
pursuant to this agreement, lease to the 
Government of New Zealand or to any pri- 
vate individual or private organization under 
its jurisdiction, the Government of New 
Zealand shall indemnify and save harmless 
the Government of the United States against 
any and all liability (including third-party 
liability) for any cause whatsoever arising 
out of the production or fabrication, the 
ownership, the lease, and the possession and 
use of such special nuclear materials or fuel 
elements after delivery by the Commission to 
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the Government of New Zealand or to any 
authorized private individual or private or- 
ganization under its jurisdiction. 


ARTICLE Ix 


The Government of New Zealand guaran- 
tees that: 

(a) Safeguards provided in article VIII 
shall be maintained. 

(b) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
New Zealand or authorized persons under its 
jurisdiction, pursuant to this agreement, by 
lease, sale, or otherwise will be used for 
atomic weapons or for research on or de- 
velopment of atomic weapons or for any 
other military purposes, and that no such 
material, including equipment and devices, 
will be transferred to unauthorized persons 
or beyond the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand except as the Com- 
mission may agree to such transfer to an- 
other nation and then only if in the opinion 
of the Commission such transfer falls within 
the scope of an agreement for cooperation 
between the United States and the other 
nation. 

ARTICLE X 


It is the hope and expectation of the 
parties that this initial agreement for co- 
operation will lead to consideration of fur- 
ther cooperation extending to the design, 
construction, and operation of power pro- 
ducing reactors. Accordingly, the parties 
will consult with each other from time to 
time concerning the feasibility of an addi- 
tional agreement for cooperation with re- 
spect to the production of power from 
atomic energy in New Zealand. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. This agreement shall enter into force on 
the day on which each Government shall 
receive from the other Government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 5 
years. 

2. At the expiration of this agreement or 
of any extension thereof the Government 
of New Zealand shall deliver to the United 
States all fuel elements containing reactor 
fuels leased by the Commission and any 
other fuel materials leased by the Commis- 
sion. Such fuel elements and such fuel ma- 
terials shall be delivered to the Commission 
at a site in the United States designated by 
the Commission at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment of New Zealand and such delivery 
shall be made under appropriate safeguards 
against radiation hazards while in transit. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
caused this agreement to be executed pur- 
suant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 
13th day of June 1956. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

WALTER S. ROBERTSON, 
Lewis L. STRAUSS. 

For the Government of New Zealand: 

L. K. MUNRO. 

Certified to be a true copy. 

JOHN P. TREVITHICK, 
Chief, Agreements Branch, 
Division of International Affairs. 
JuNE 8,1956. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the Unitéd States. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: Pursuant to sec- 
tion 123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
there is submitted with this letter: 

1. An executed agreement for cooperation 
with the Government of Austria; 

2. A letter from the Commission to the 
President recommending approval of the 
agreement; 

3. A letter from the President to the Com- 
sion approving the agreement authorizing 
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its execution and containing his determina- 
tion that it will promote and will not con- 
stitute an unreasonable risk to the common 
defense and security. 

This agreement, as executed, makes co- 
operation possible between the United States 
and Austria on the design, construction, and 
operation of research reactors, including re- 
lated health and safety problems; the use 
of such reactors in medical therapy; and the 
use of radioactive isotopes in biology, medi- 
cine, agriculture, and industry. Austria, if 
it desired to do so, would be able to engage 
United States companies to construct re- 
search reactors, and private industries in the 
United States will be permitted, within the 
limits of the agreement, to render other as- 
sistance to Austria. No restricted data 
would be communicated under this agree- 
ment. The Atomic Energy Commission, 
however, would lease to Austria up to 6 kilo- 
grams of contained U-235 in uraninum en- 
riched up to a maximum of 20 percent U-235, 
plus such additional quantity as, in the opin- 
ion of the Commission, is necessary to permit 
the efficient and continuous operation of the 
reactor or reactors while replaced fuel ele- 
ments are radioactively cooling in Austria or 
while fuel elements are in transit. 

This expressed limitation will restrict Aus- 
tria in determining the choice of reactor to 
be constructed to a research reactor. 

You also will note that the agreement 
includes article V provisions for the sale 
or transfer of research quantities of mate- 
rials of interest in connection with defined 
research projects, which I described to you 
in my letter of March 30, 1956. The amount 
of special nuclear material which would be 
made available to Austria under this agree- 
ment would not be important from the mil- 
itary point of view. 

Article VIII of the proposed agreement 
records the obligations undertaken by Aus- 
tria to safeguard the special nuclear material 
to be leased by the Commission and article 
TX contains the guaranties prescribed by 
section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act. 

This agreement expresses the hope and ex- 
pectation of the two Governments that this 
first stage of cooperation will lead to further 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in Austria. k 

Sincerely yours, 


Chairman. 


THE Wuire HOUSE, 
Washington, June 7, 1956. 
The Honorable L. L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Strauss: Under date of June 4, 
1956, you informed me that the Atomic 
Energy Commission had recommended that 
I approve a proposed agreement between the 
Government of the Federal Republic of 
Austria and the Government of the United 
States for cooperation concerning the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. The agreement 
recites that the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Austria desires to pursue a re- 
search and development program looking 
toward the realization of the peaceful and 
humanitarian uses of atomic energy and de- 
sires to obtain assistance from the Govern- 
ment of the United States and United States 
industry with respect to this program. 

I have examined the recommended agree- 
ment. It calls for cooperation between the 
two governments with respect to the design, 
construction, and operation of research re- 
actors, including related health and safety 
problems; the use of such reactors as re- 
search, development, and engineering tools 
and in medical therapy; and the use of radio- 
active isotopes in biology, medicine, agricul- 
ture, and industry. The agreement contains 
all of the guaranties prescribed by the 
Atomic Energy Act. No restricted data 
would be communicated under the agree- 
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ment, but the Commission would lease to 
the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Austria special nuclear material for use as 
reactor fuel. In addition, the Commission 
would be permitted to sell or otherwise trans- 
fer limited quantities of such material, in- 
cluding U-235, U-233, and plutonium, for 
use in defined research projects related to 
the peaceful application of atomic energy. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 123 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and upon 
the recommendation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, I hereby— 

1. Approve the proposed agreement for 
cooperation between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Austria enclosed with 
your letter of June 4, 1956, 

2. Determine that the performance of the 
proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United 
States, and 

3. Authorize the execution of the proposed 
agreement for the Government of the United 
States by appropriate authorities of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State. 

It is my hope that this agreement repre- 
sents but the first stage of cooperation in 
the field of atomic energy between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Austria, 
and that it will lead to further discussions 
and agreements relating to other peaceful 
uses of atomic energy in the Federal Republic 
of Austria. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 
JUNE 4, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
Thè White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed agreement entitled 
“Agreement for Cooperation Concerning Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy Between the Govern- 
ment of Austria and the Government of the 
United States of America,” and authorize its 
execution. 

This agreement has been negotiated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State pursuant to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, and is, in the opinion of the 
Commission, an important and desirable step 
in advancing the development of the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy in Austria in ac- 
cordance with the policy which you have 
established. The agreement would permit 
cooperation between the two countries with 
respect to the design, construction, and op- 
eration of research reactors, including re- 
lated health and safety problems; the use of 
such reactors in medical therapy; and the 
use of radioactive isotopes in biology, medi- 
cine, agriculture, and industry. Austria, if 
it desires to do so, may engage United States 
companies to construct research reactors, and 
private industry in the United States will be 
able, under the agreement, to render other 
assistance to. Austria. No restricted data 
would be communicated under this agree- 
ment, and the Government of Austria has 
signified its agreement to the guaranties pre- 
scribed by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
which are a part of this agreement. 

Further provisions permit the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to lease to Austria up to 6 
kilograms of contained U-235 in uranium 
enriched up to a maximum of 20 percent 
U-235. You will note that article V of this 
agreement would permit the transfer of lim- 
ited amounts of special nuclear materials, in- 
cluding U-235, U-233 and plutonium, for 
defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. This agree- 
ment expresses the hope and expectation of 
the two Governments that this first stage of 
cooperation will lead to further discussions 
and agreements relating to the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy in Austria. 
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Following your approval and subject to the 
authorization requested, the agreement will 
be formally executed by the appropriate 
authorities of Austria and the United States 
and then placed before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy in compliance with sec- 
tion 123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

Respectfully, 


Chairman, 
AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF AUSTRIA 
CONCERNING CIVIL USES or ATOMIC ENERGY 


Whereas the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
hold great promise for all mankind; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Austria desire to cooperate with each other 
in the development of such peaceful uses 
of atomic energy; and 

Whereas the design and development of 
several types of research reactors are well 
advanced; and 

Whereas research reactors are useful in the 
production of research quantities of radio- 
isotopes, in medical therapy, and in numer- 
ous other research activities and at the same 
time are a means of affording valuable train- 
ing and experience in nuclear science and 
engineering useful in the development of 
other peaceful uses of atomic energy includ- 
ing civilian nuclear power; and 

Whereas the Government of Austria de- 
sires to pursue a research and development 
program looking toward the realization of 
the peaceful and humanitarian uses of 
atomic energy and desires to obtain assist- 
ance from the Government of the United 
States of America and United States indus- 
try with respect to this program; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, acting through the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, desires to 
assist the Government of Austria in such a 
program; 

The parties agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I 


For the purposes of this agreement: 

(a) “Commission” means the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission or its duly au- 
thorized representatives. 

(b) “Equipment and devices” means any 
instrument or apparatus and includes re- 
search reactors, as defined herein, and their 
component parts. 

(c) “Research reactor” means a reactor 
which is designed for the production of 
neutrons and other radiations for general 
research and development purposes, medical 
therapy, or training in nuclear science and 
engineering. The term does not cover power 
reactors, power demonstration reactors, or 
reactors designed primarily for the produc- 
tion of special nuclear materials. 

(d) The terms “restricted data,” “atomic 
weapon,” and “special nuclear material” are 
used in this agreement as defined in the 
United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 


ARTICLE It 


Restricted data shall not be communicated 
under this agreement, and no materials or 
equipment and devices shall be transferred 
and no services shall be furnished under this 
agreement to the Government of Austria or 
authorized persons under its jurisdiction if 
the transfer of any such materials or equip- 
ment and devices or the furnishing of any 
such services involves the communication of 
restricted data, 

ARTICLE IIT 

1. Subject to the provisions of article II, 
the parties hereto will exchange informa- 
tion in the following fields: 

(a) Design, construction, and operation of 
research reactors and their use as research 


development, and engineering tools and in 
medical therapy. 
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(b) Health and safety problems related 
to the operation and use of research reac- 
tors. 

(c) The use of radio active isotopes in 
physical and biological research, medical 
therapy, agriculture, and industry. 

2. The application or use of any informa- 
tion or data of any kind whatsoever, includ- 
ing design drawings and specifications, ex- 
changed under this agreement shall be the 
responsibility of the party which receives 
and uses such information or data, and it is 
understood that the other cooperating party 
does not warrant the accuracy, completeness, 
or suitability of such information or data 
for any particular use or application. 

ARTICLE IV 

1. The Commission will lease to the Gov- 
ernment of Austria uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235, subject to the terms and 
conditions provided herein, as may be re- 
quired as initial and replacement fuel in the 
operation of research reactors which the 
Government of Austria, in consultation with 
the Commission, decides to construct and 
as required in the agreed experiments related 
thereto. Also, the Commission will lease to 
the Government of Austria uranium en- 
riched in the isotope U-235, subject to the 
terms and conditions provided herein, as 
may be required as initial and replacement 
fuel in the operation of such research re- 
actors as the Government of Austria may, 
in consultation with the Commission, decide 
to authorize private individuals or private 
organizations under its jurisdiction to con- 
struct and operate, provided the Government 
of Austria shall at all times maintain suf- 
ficient control of the material and the opera- 
tion of the reactor to enable the Govern- 
ment of Austria to comply with the provis- 
ions of this agreement and the applicable 
provisions of the lease arrangement. 

2. The quantity of uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 transferred by the Com- 
mission under this article and in the custody 
of the Government of Austria shall not at 
any time be in excess of 6 kilograms of con- 
tained U-235 in uranium enriched up to a 
maximum of 20 percent U-235, plus such ad- 
ditional quantity as, in the opinion of the 
Commission, is necessary to permit the effi- 
cient and continuous operation of the reac- 
tor or reactors while replaced fuel elements 
are radioactively cooling in Austria or while 
fuel elements are in transit, it being the in- 
tent of the Commission to make possible the 
maximum usefulness of the 6 kilograms of 
said material. 

3. When any fuel elements containing U- 
235 leased by the Commission require re- 
placement, they shall be returned to the 
Commission and, except as may be agreed, 
the form and content of the irradiated fuel 
elements shall not be altered after their re- 
moval from the reactor and prior to de- 
livery to the Commission. 

4. The lease of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 under this article shall be at 
such charges and on such terms and con- 
ditions with respect to shipment and de- 
livery as may be mutually agreed and under 
the conditions stated in articles VIII and 
IX. 

ARTICLE V 


Materials of interest in connection with 
defined research projects related to the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy undertaken by the 
Government of Austria, including source 
materials, special nuclear materials, by- 
product material, other radioisotopes, and 
stable isotopes will be sold or otherwise 
transferred to the Government of Austria 
by the Commission for research purposes in 
such quantities and under such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed when such ma- 
terials are not available commercially. In 
no case, however, shall the quantity of spe- 
cial nuclear materials under the jurisdiction 
of the Government of Austria, by reason of 
transfer under this article, be, at any time, 
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in excess of 100 grams of contained U-235, 
10 grams of plutonium, and 10 grams of U- 
233. 

ARTICLE VI 


Subject to the availability of supply and 
as may be mutually agreed, the Commission 
will sell or lease, through such means as it 
deems appropriate, to the Government of 
Austria or authorized persons under its ju- 
risdiction such reactor materials, other than 
special nuclear materials, as are not obtain- 
able on the commercial market and which 
are required in the construction and opera- 
tion of research reactors in Austria. The 
sale or lease of these materials shall be on 
such terms as may be agreed. 


ARTICLE VII 


It is contemplated that, as provided in 
this article, private individuals and private 
organizations in either the United States or 
Austria may deal directly with private indi- 
viduals and private organizations in the 
other country. Accordingly, with respect 
to the subjects of agreed exchange of in- 
formation as provided in article III, the 
Government of the United States will per- 
mit persons under its jurisdiction to trans- 
fer and export materials, including equip- 
ment and devices, to and perform serv- 
ices for the Government of Austria and 
such persons under its jurisdiction as are 
authorized by the Government of Austria 
to receive and possess such materials and 
utilize such services, subject to: 

(a) The provisions of article II. 

(b) Applicable laws, regulations and li- 
cense requirements of the Government of 
the United States and the Government of 
Austria. 

ARTICLE VIII 


1. The Government of Austria agrees to 
maintain such safeguards as are necessary 
to assure that the special nuclear materials 
received from the Commission shall be used 
solely for the purposes agreed in accordance 
with this agreement and to assure the safe- 
keeping of this material. 

2. The Government of Austria agrees to 
maintain such safeguards as are necessary to 
assure that all other reactor materials, in- 
cluding equipment and devices, purchased in 
the United States under this agreement by 
the Government of Austria or authorized 
persons under its jurisdiction shall be used 
solely for the design, construction, and op- 
eration of research reactors which the Gov- 
ernment of Austria decides to construct and 
operate and for research in connection there- 
with, except as may otherwise be agreed. 

3. In regard to research reactors con- 
structed pursuant to this agreement, the 
Government of Austria agrees to maintain 
records relating to power levels of operation 
and burn-up of reactor fuels and to make 
annual reports to the Commission on these 
subjects. If the Commission requests, the 
Government of Austria will permit Commis- 
sion representatives to observe from time to 
time the condition and use of any leased 
material and to observe the performance of 
the reactor in which the material is used. 

4. Some atomic energy materials which 
the Government of Austria may request the 
Commission to provide in accordance with 
this arrangement are harmful to persons and 
property unless handled and used carefully, 
After delivery of such materials to the Gov- 
ernment of Austria, the Government of 
Austria shall bear all responsibility, insofar 
as the Government of the United States is 
concerned, for the safe handling and use of 
such materials. With respect to any special 
nuclear materials or fuel elements which the 
Commission may, pursuant to this agree- 
ment, lease to the Government of Austria or 
to any private individual or private organi- 
zation under its jurisdiction, the Govern- 
ment of Austria shall indemnify and save 
harmless the Government of the United 
States against any and all liability (includ- 
ing third-party liability) from any cause 
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whatsoever arising out of the production or 
fabrication, the ownership, the lease, and 
the possession and use of such special nu- 
clear materials or fuel elements after de- 
livery by the Commission to the Government 
of Austria or to any authorized private in- 
dividual or private organization under its 
jurisdiction. 
ARTICLE Ix 


The Government of Austria guarantees 
that: 

(a) Safeguards provided in article VIII 
shall be maintained. 

(b) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
Austria or authorized persons under its juris- 
diction, pursuant to this agreement, by lease, 
sale, or otherwise will be used for atomic 
weapons or for research on or development 
of atomic weapons or for any other military 
purposes, and that no such material, includ- 
ing equipment and devices, will be trans- 
ferred to unauthorized persons or beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Government of Austria 
except as the Commission may agree to such 
transfer to another nation and then only if 
in the opinion of the Commission such trans- 
fer falls within the scope of an agreement for 
cooperation between the United States and 
the other nation. 

ARTICLE X 


It is the hope and expectation of the 
parties that this initial agreement for coop- 
eration will lead to consideration of further 
cooperation extending to the design, con- 
struction, and operation of power-producing 
reactors. Accordingly, the parties will con- 
sult with each other from time to time con- 
cerning the feasibility of an additional agree- 
ment for cooperation with respect to the 
production of power from atomic energy in 
Austria. 

ARTICLE XT 


1. This agreement shall enter into force on 
the day on which each Government shall re- 
ceive from the other Government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 5 

ears. 

2. At the expiration of this agreement or 
of any extension thereof the Government of 
Austria shall deliver to the United States all 
fuel elements containing reactor fuels leased 
by the Commission and any other fuel mate- 
rials leased by the Commission. Such fuel 
elements and such fuel materials shall be de- 
livered to the Commission at a site in the 
United States designated by the Commission 
at the expense of the Government of Austria 
and such delivery shall be made under appro- 
priate safeguards against radiation hazards 
while in transit. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
caused this agreement to be executed pur- 
suant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 
day of 1956. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 


For the Government of Austria: 


June 18, 1956. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: Pursuant to sec- 
tion 123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
there is submitted with this letter: 

1. An executed agreement for cooperation 
with the Government of Costa Rica; 

2. A letter from the Commission to the 
President recommending approval of the 
agreement; 

3. A letter from the President to the Com- 
mission approving the agreement author- 
izing its execution and containing his de- 
termination that it will promote and will 
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not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security. 

This agreement, as executed, makes co- 
operation possible between the United States 
and Costa Rica on the design, construction, 
and operation of research reactors, includ- 
ing related health and safety problems; the 
use of such reactors in medical therapy; 
and the use of radioactive isotopes in biol- 
ogy, medicine, agriculture, and industry. 
Costa Rica, if it desired to do so, would be 
able to engage United States companies to 
construct research reactors, and private in- 
dustries in the United States will be per- 
mitted, within the limits of the agreement, 
to render other assistance to Costa Rica. 
No restricted data would be communicated 
under this agreement. The Atomic Energy 
Commission, however, would lease to Costa 
Rica up to six (6) kilograms of contained 
U-235 in uranium enriched up to a maximum 
of 20 percent U-235, plus such additional 
quantity as, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, is necessary to permit the efficient 
and continuous operation of the reactor or 
reactors while replaced fuel elements are 
radioactively cooling in Costa Rica or while 
fuel elements are in transit. This expressed 
limitation will restrict Costa Rica in deter- 
mining the choice of reactor to be con- 
structed to a research reactor. 

You also will note that the agreement in- 
cludes in article V provisions for the sale or 
transfer of research quantities of materials 
of interest in connection with defined re- 
search projects, which I described to you in 
my letter of March 30, 1956. The amount 
of special nuclear material which would be 
made available to Costa Rica under this 
agreement would not be important from 
the military point of view. 

Article VIII of the proposed agreement 
records the obligations undertaken by Costa 
Rica to safeguard the special nuclear ma- 
terial to be leased by the Commission and 
article IX contains the guaranties prescribed 
by section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act. 

This agreement expresses the hope and ex- 
pectation of the two Governments that this 
first stage of cooperation will lead to further 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in Costa Rica. 

Sincerely, 


— 


Chairman. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 9, 1956. 
The Honorable L. L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Strauss: Under date of May 4, 
1956, you informed me that the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission had recommended that I 
approve a proposed agreement between the 
Government of Costa Rica and the Govern- 
ment of the United States for cooperation 
concerning the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy. The agreement recites that the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica desires to pursue a 
research and development program looking 
toward the realization of the peaceful and 
humanitarian uses of atomic energy and de- 
sires to obtain assistance from the Goy- 
ernment of the United States and United 
States industry with respect to this pro- 
gram. 

I have examined the recommended agree- 
ment. It calls for cooperation between the 
two Governments with respect to the de- 
sign, construction, and operation of research 
reactors, including related health and safety 
problems; the use of such reactors as re- 
search, development, and engineering tools 
and in medical therapy; and the use of radio- 
active isotopes in biology, medicine, agricul- 
ture, and industry. The agreement contains 
all of the guaranties prescribed by the Atomic 
Energy Act. No restricted data would be 
communicated under the agreement, but the 
Commission would lease to the Government 
of Costa Rica special nuclear material for 
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use as reactor fuel. In addition, the Com- 
mission would be permitted to sell or other- 
wise transfer limited quantities of such ma- 
terial, including U-233, U-235, and pluto- 
nium, for use in defined research projects 
related to the peaceful application of atomic 
energy. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 123 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and upon 
the recommendation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, I hereby— 

1. Approve the proposed agreement for co- 
operation between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of Costa 
Rica enclosed with your letter of May 4, 1956. 

2. Determine that the performance of the 
proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United 
States. 

3. Authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed agreement for the Government of the 
United States by appropriate authorities of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of State. 

It is my hope that this agreement repre- 
sents but the first stage of cooperation in 
the field of atomic energy between the United 
States and Costa Rica, and that it will lead 
to further discussions and agreements relat- 
ing to other peaceful uses of atomic energy in 
Costa Rica. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
May 4, 1956. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed agreement entitled 
“Agreement for Cooperation Concerning 
Civil Uses of Atomic Energy Between the 
Government of Costa Rica and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America”, and 
authorize its execution. 

This agreement has been negotiated by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of State pursuant to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, and is, in the opinion of 
the Commission, an important and desirable 
step in advancing the development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy in Costa Rica 
in accordance with the policy which you 
have established. The agreement would 
permit cooperation between the two coun- 
tries with respect to the design, construction 
and operation of research reactors, including 
related health and safety problems; the use 
of such reactors in medical therapy; and 
the use of radioactive isotopes in biology, 
medicine, agriculture and industry. Costa 
Rica, if it desires to do so, may engage United 
States companies to construct research re- 
actors, and private industry in the United 
States will be able, under the agreement, to 
render other assistance to Costa Rica. No 
restricted data would be communicated 
under this agreement, and the Government 
of Costa Rica has signified its agreement 
to the guaranties prescribed by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 which are a part of this 
agreement. 

Further provisions permit the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to lease to Costa Rica up 
to 6 kilograms of contained U-235 in ura- 
nium enriched up to a maximum of 20 per- 
cent U-235. You will note that article V of 
this agreement would permit the transfer 
of limited amounts of special nuclear mate- 
rials, including U-235, U-233, and pluto- 
nium, for defined research projects related 
to the peaceful uses of atomic energy. This 
agreement expresses the hope and expecta- 
tion of the two Governments that this first 
stage of cooperation will lead to further 
discussions and agreements relating to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy in Costa Rica. 

Following your approval and subject to 
the authorization requested, the agreement 
will be formally executed by the appropriate 
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authorities of Costa Rica and the United 
States and then placed before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy in compliance 
with section 123c of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954. 


Respectfully, 


Chairman. 


AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF COSTA 
Rica CONCERNING CIVIL USES or ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Whereas the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy hold great promise for all mankind; 
and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Costa Rica desire to cooperate with each 
other in the development of such peaceful 
uses of atomic energy; and 

Whereas the design and development of 
several types of research reactors are well 
advanced; and 

Whereas research reactors are useful in 
the production of research quantities of 
radioisotopes, in medical therapy and in 
numerous other research activities and at 
the same time are a means of affording 
valuable training and experience in nuclear 
science and engineering useful in the de- 
velopment of other peaceful uses of atomic 
energy including civilian nuclear power; and 

Whereas the Government of Costa Rica 
desires to pursue a research and develop- 
ment program looking toward the realiza- 
tion of the peaceful and humanitarian uses 
of atomic energy and desires to obtain as- 
sistance from the Government of the United 
States of America and United States indus- 
try with respect to this program; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, acting through the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, desires 
to assist the Government of Costa Rica in 
such a program; 

The parties agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

For the purposes of this agreement: 

(a) “Commission” means the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission or its duly 
authorized representatives. 

(b) “Equipment and devices” means any 
instrument or apparatus and includes re- 
search reactors, as defined herein, and their 
component parts. 

(c) “Research reactor” means a reactor 
which is designed for the production of 
neutrons and other radiations for general 
research and development purposes, medical 
therapy, or training in nuclear science and 
engineering. The term does not cover power 
reactors, power demonstration reactors, or 
reactors designed primarily for the produc- 
tion of special nuclear materials, 

(d) The terms “Restricted Data,” “atomic 
weapon,” and “special nuclear material” are 
used in this agreement as defined in the 
United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

ARTICLE N 

Restricted data shall not be communi- 
cated under this agreement, and no ma- 
terials or equipment and devices shall be 
transferred and no services shall be fur- 
nished under this agreement to the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica or authorized per- 
sons under its jurisdiction if the transfer 
of any such materials or equipment and 
devices or the furnishing of any such sery- 
ices involves the communication of restricted 
data. 


ARTICLE IT 
1. Subject to the provisions of article II. 
the parties hereto will exchange information 
in the following fields: 
(a) Design, construction, and operation 
= era Steg and their use se research, 
evelo and e is and in 
ird apron ao aa 
(b) Health and safety problems related 
to the operation and use of research reactors. 
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(e) The use of radioactive isotopes in 
physical and biological research, medical 
therapy, agriculture, and industry. 

2. The application or use of any informa- 
tion or data of any kind whatsoever, includ- 
ing design drawings and specifications, ex- 
changed under this agreement shall be the 
responsibility of the party which receives 
and uses such information or data, and it is 
understood that the other cooperating party 
does not warrant the accuracy, completeness, 
or suitability of such information or data 
for any particular use or application. 

ARTICLE IV 

1. The Commission will lease to the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235, subject to the terms and 
conditions provided herein, as may be re- 
quired as initial and replacement fuel in 
the operation of research reactors which the 
Government of Costa Rica, in consultation 
with the Commission, decides to construct 
and as required in the agreed experiments 
related thereto. Also, the Commission will 
lease to the Government of Costa Rica 
uranium enriched in the isotope U-235, sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions provided 
herein, as may be required as initial and 
replacement fuel in the operation of such 
research reactors as the Government of Costa 
Rica may, in consultation with the Com- 
mission, decide to authorize private indi- 
viduals or private organizations under its 
jurisdiction to construct and operate, pro- 
vided the Government of Costa Rica shall 
at all times maintain sufficient control of 
the material and the operation of the reactor 
to enable the Government of Costa Rica to 
comply with the provisions of this Agree- 
ment and the applicable provisions of the 
lease arrangement. 

2. The quantity of uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 transferred by the Com- 
mission under this article and in the custody 
of the Government of Costa Rica shall not 
at any time be in excess of 6 kilograms of 
contained U-—235 in uranium enriched up to 
a maximum of 20 percent U-235, plus such 
additional quantity as, in the opinion of the 
Commission, is necessary to permit the effi- 
cient and continuous operation of the reactor 
or reactors while replaced fuel elements are 
radioactively cooling in Costa Rica or while 
fuel elements are in transit, it being the 
intent of the Commission to make possible 
the maximum usefulness of the 6 kilograms 
of said material. 

3. When any fuel elements containing 
U-235 leased by the Commission require re- 
placement, they shall be returned to the 
Commission and, except as may be agreed, 
the form and content of the irradiated fuel 
elements shall not be altered after their re- 
moval from the reactor and prior to delivery 
to the Commission. 

4. The lease of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 under this article shall be at 
such charges and on such terms and condi- 
tions with respect to shipment and delivery 
as may be mutually agreed and under the 
conditions stated in articles VIII and IX. 

ARTICLE V 

Materials of interest in connection with 
defined research projects related to the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy undertaken by the 
Government of Costa Rica, including source 
materials, special nuclear materials, byprod- 
uct material, other radioisotopes, and stable 
isotopes, will be sold or otherwise trans- 
ferred to the Government of Costa Rica by 
the Commission for research purposes in such 
quantities and under such terms and condi- 
tions as may be agreed when such materials 
are not available commercially. In no case, 
however, shall the quantity of special nuclear 
materials under the jurisdiction of the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica, by reason of transfer 
under this article, be, at any one time, in 
excess of 100 grams of contained U-—235, 10 
grams of plutonium, and 10 grams of U-233. 
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ARTICLE VI 


Subject to the availability of supply and 
as may be mutually agreed, the Commission 
will sell or lease, through such means as it 
deems appropriate, to the Government of 
Costa Rica or authorized persons under its 
Jurisdiction, such reactor materials, other 
than special nuclear materials, as are not 
obtainable on the commercial market and 
which are required in the construction and 
operation of research reactors in Costa Rica. 
The sale or lease of these materials shall be 
on such terms as may be agreed. 


ARTICLE VII 


It is contemplated that, as provided in this 
article, private individuals and private organ- 
izations in either the United States or Costa 
Rica may deal directly with private indi- 
viduals and private organizations in the 
other country. Accordingly, with respect to 
the subjects of agreed exchange of informa- 
tion as provided in article III, the Govern- 
ment of the United States will permit per- 
sons under its jurisdiction to transfer and 
export materials, including equipment and 
devices, to and perform services for the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica and such persons 
under its jurisdiction as are authorized by 
the Government of Costa Rica to receive and 
possess such materials and utilize such sery- 
ices, subject to: 

(a) The provisions of article II. 

(b) Applicable laws, regulations, and Ii- 
cense requirements of the Government of 
the United States and the Government of 
Costa Rica. 

ARTICLE VIIT 


1. The Government of Costa Rica agrees 
to maintain such safeguards as are necessary 
to assure that the special nuclear materials 
received from the Commission shall be used 
solely for the purposes agreed in accordance 
with this agreement and to assure the safe- 
keeping of this material. 

2. The Government of Costa Rica agrees 
to maintain such safeguards as are necessary 
to assure that all other reactor materials, 
including equipment and devices, purchased 
in the United States under this agreement 
by the Government of Costa Rica or author- 
ized persons under its jurisdiction shall be 
used solely for the design, construction, and 
operation of research reactors which the 
Government of Costa Rica decides to con- 
struct and operate and for research in con- 
nection therewith, except as may otherwise 
be agreed. 

3. In regard to research reactors con- 
structed pursuant to this agreement, the 
Government of Costa Rica agrees to main- 
tain records relating to power levels of oper- 
ation and burn-up of reactor fuels and to 
make annual reports to the Commission on 
these subjects. If the Commission requests, 
the Government of Costa Rica will permit 
Commission representatives to observe from 
time to time the condition and use of any 
leased material and to observe the perform- 
ance of the reactor in which the material is 
used. 

4. Some atomic energy materials which the 
Government of Costa Rica may request the 
Commission to provide in accordance with 
this arrangement are harmful to persons and 
property unless handled and used carefully. 
After delivery of such materials to the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica, the Government of 
Costa Rica shall bear all responsibility, inso- 
far as the Government of the United States 
is concerned, for the safe handling and use 
of such materials. With respect to any spe- 
cial nuclear materials or fuel elements which 
the Commission may, pursuant to this agree- 
ment lease to the Government of Costa Rica 
or to any private individual or private organi- 
zation under its jurisdiction, the Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica shall indemnify and save 
harmless the Government of the United 
States against any and all liability (includ- 
ing third-party liability) from any cause 
whatsoever arising out of the production or 
fabrication, the ownership, the lease, and 
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the possession and use of such special nu- 
clear materials or fuel elements after de- 
livery by the Commission to the Government 
of Costa Rica or to any authorized private 
individual or private organization under its 
jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE IX 


nee Government of Costa Rica guarantees 
that: 

(a) Safeguards provided in article VIII 
shall be maintained. 

(b) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
Costa Rica or authorized persons under its 
jurisdiction, pursuant to this agreement, by 
lease, sale, or otherwise will be used for 
atomic weapons or for research on or devel- 
opment of atomic weapons or for any other 
military purposes, and that no such material, 
including equipment and devices, will be 
transferred to unauthorized persons or be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the Government of 
Costa Rica except as the Commission may 
agree to such transfer to another nation and 
then only if in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion such transfer falls within the scope of 
an agreement for cooperation between the 
United States and the other nation. 


ARTICLE X 


It is the hope and expectation of the par- 
ties that this initial agreement for coopera- 
tion will lead to consideration of further co- 
operation extending to the design, construc- 
tion, and operation of power-producing re- 
actors. Accordingly, the parties will consult 
with each other from time to time concern- 
ing the feasibility of an additional agree- 
ment for cooperation with respect to the 
production of power from atomic energy in 
Costa Rica. 

ARTICLE XI 


1. This agreement shall enter into force on 
the day on which each government shall re- 
ceive from the other government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 5 
years. 

2. At the expiration of this agreement or 
of any extension thereof the Government of 
Costa Rica shall deliver to the United States 
all fuel elements containing reactor fuels 
leased by the Commission and any other fuel 
materials leased by the Commission. Such 
fuel elements and such fuel materials shall 
be delivered to the Commission at a site in 
the United States designated by the Com- 
mission at the expense of the Government of 
Costa Rica, and such delivery shall be made 
under appropriate safeguards against radia- 
tion hazards while in transit. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
caused this agreement to be executed pur- 
suant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 18th 
day of May 1956. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

Henry F. HOLLAND, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. 
Louis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, United States Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 
For the Government of Costa Rica: 
FERNANDO FOURNIER, 
Ambassador of Costa Rica. 
JUNE 14, 1956. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, 
Congress of the United States. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: Pursuant to sec- 
tion 123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
there is submitted with this letter: 

1. An executed amendment to the agree- 
ment entitled “Agreement for Cooperation 
Concerning the Civil Uses of Atomic Energy 
Between the Government of the United 
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Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land and the Government of the United 
States of America,” signed on June 15, 1955; 

2. A letter from the Commission to the 
President recommending approval of the 
amendment; 

3. A letter from the President to the Com- 
mission approving the amendment, authoriz- 
ing its execution and containing his deter- 
mination that it will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security. 

Article 1 of this amendment, will permit 
the exchange of information between the 
United States and the United Kingdom on re- 
actors which are primarily of military sig- 
nificance. The Amendment provides that 
the parties shall use their best efforts to in- 
sure that classified information exchanged 
on reactors of primarily military significance 
will be used only in connection with reactors 
intended for military use until such time as 
the parties agree that the information may 
be exchanged for civilian purposes. 

Article 2 of the amendment will permit 
the parties to make specific arrangements 
under which special nuclear material re- 
quired for developmental purposes may be 
exchanged for other materials. The amend- 
ment is required specifically at this time to 
permit an exchange of uranium from the 
United Kingdom for uranium from the 
United States which will be highly enriched 
in the isotope U-235. 

Article 3 of the amendment records the 


responsibilities of the parties with reference 


to the application or use of information and 
material exchanged pursuant to the agree- 
ment. 

The guaranties undertaken by the parties 
in the agreement for cooperation, signed on 
June 15, 1955, will continue and will be appli- 
cable to the transactions contemplated by 
the enclosed amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 


Chairman. 


Tue Waite Howse, 
Washington, D. C. June 13, 1956. 
The Honorable L. L. Strauss, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Strauss: Under date of June 7, 
1956, the Atomic Energy Commission recom- 
mended that I approve a proposed amend- 
ment to the Agreement for Cooperation 
Concerning the Civil Uses of Atomic Energy 
Between the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland an the Government of the United 
States of America, which was signed on June 
15, 1955. 

The Commission's letter states that article 
1 of the amendment is required at this time 
to permit the exchange of information, in- 
cluding restricted data, between the United 
States and the United Kingdom on reactors 
which are primarily of military significance, 
and that the Department of Defense has 
urged the negotiation of this amendment 
because of its importance to defense plan- 
ning. Upon analysis of pertinent facts the 
Commission has found that naval, aircraft, 
land vehicle, and package power reactors ex- 
clusively employed for military use are not 
atomic weapons as defined by the Atomic 
Energy Act, and that the vessels, aircraft, 
and land vehicles which may utilize such 
reactors are not atomic weapons by virtue 
of such utilization; that the restricted data 
proposed to be communicated under the 
amendment does not involve information 
relating to the design or fabrication of 
atomic weapons. Also, the Commission has 
concluded, from advice received from the 
Attorney General, that in light of the fore- 
going facts the exchange of restricted data 
such as that provided in this amendment is 
in accordance with the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954. 

The letter also mentions that article 2 of 
the amendment will permit the parties to 
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make specific arrangements under which 
special nuclear materials required for de- 
velopmental purposes may be exchanged for 
other materials. The permissible exchange 
under this article would be mutually bene- 
ficial to the atomic energy programs of both 
countries. 

I have also noted that article 3 of the 
amendment records the responsibilities of 
the parties with reference to information 
and material exchanged under the terms of 
the agreement. 

I have examined the proposed amendment 
to the agreement and I share in the belief 
of the Commission that the performance of 
the agreement will result in mutual benefit 
to both Governments. 

Accordingly, pursuant to provisions of 
section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
and upon the recommendation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, I hereby 

1. Approve the proposed amendment to 
the Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United States and the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland Concerning the 
Civil Uses of Atomic Energy; 

2. Determine that the performance of the 
proposed amendment to the agreement will 
promote and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to the common defense and 
security of the United States, and 

3. Authorize the execution of the proposed 
amendment to the agreement for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by appropriate 
authorities of the United States Atomic En- 
ergy Commission an the Department of 
State. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
JUNE 7, 1956. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the attached Amendment to the Agreement 
entitled “Agreement for Cooperation Con- 
cerning the Civil Uses of Atomic Energy Be- 
tween the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the Government of the United States of 
America,” which was signed on June 15, 1955. 
It is also recommended that you authorize 
the execution of this proposed amendment 
by appropriate authorities of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of State. 

Article 1 of the amendment will permit 
the exchange of information between the 
United States and the United Kingdom on 
reactors which are primarily of military sig- 
nificance. The amendment provides that 
the parties shall use their best efforts to 
insure that classified information exchanged 
on reactors of primarily military significance 
will be used only in connection with re- 
actors intended for military use until such 
time as the parties agree that the informa- 
tion may be exchanged for civilian purposes. 
This amendment has been negotiated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State and is consistent with your 
expressed interest in the contemplated ex- 
change of information. The Department of 
Defense has urged the negotiation of this 
amendment because of its importance to 
defense planning. Upon analysis of perti- 
nent facts the Commission has found that 
naval, aircraft, land vehicle, and package 
power reactors exclusively employed for mil- 
itary use are not atomic weapons as defined 
by the Atomic Energy Act, and that the ves- 
sels, aircraft, and land vehicles which may 
utilize such reactors are not atomic weapons 
by virtue of such utilization; that the Re- 
stricted Data proposed to be communicated 
under the amendment does not involve in- 
formation relating to the design or fabrica- 
tion of atomic weapons. Also, the Commis- 
sion has concluded, from advice received 
from the Attorney General, that in light 
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of the foregoing facts the exchange of Re- 
stricted Data such as that provided in this 
Amendment is in accordance with the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. 

Article 2 of the amendment will permit the 
parties to make specific arrangements under 
which special nuclear material required for 
developmental purposes may be exchanged 
for other materials. The amendment is re- 
quired specifically at this time to permit an 
exchange of uranium from the United King- 
dom for uranium from the United States 
which will be highly enriched in the isotope 
U-235. The Commission is of the opinion 
that both countries will obtain considerable 
benefit from this additional area of cooper- 
ation. 

Article 3 of the amendment records the 
responsibilities of the parties with reference 
to the application or use of information and 
material exchanged pursuant to the agree- 
ment. 

The Atomic Energy Commission believes 
that the execution of the enclosed amend- 
ment will be mutually advantageous to the 
United States and the United Kingdom and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security of the 
United States. The guaranties undertaken 
by the parties in the existing agreement for 
cooperation will continue and will be ap- 
plicable to the transactions contemplated by 
the enclosed amendment. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, it 
is the opinion of the Commission that the 
amendment recommended conforms with 
your policy concerning the development of 
atomic energy in cooperation with friendly 
foreign countries. 

Respectfully, 


— 


Chairman. 
AMENDMENT TO AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
ON THE CIVIL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY BE- 
TWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


The Government of the United States of 
America (including the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission) and the Government of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, on its own behalf and 
on behalf of the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority, desiring to amend in cer- 
tain respects the agreement for cooperation 
on the Civil Uses of Atomic Energy (here- 
inafter referred to as the “agreement for 
cooperation”) signed between them in Wash- 
ington on the 15th day of June 1955, have 
agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


The following amendments shall be made 
to the agreement for cooperation concern- 
ing the exchange of information on reactors 
of primarily military significance: 

(1) Paragraph C (ii) of article I shall be 
amended to read as follows: 

“(ii) Restricted data which is primarily 
of military significance shall not be ex- 
changed, except as provided in article I bis.” 

(2) Paragrraph C (iii) of article shall 
be amended to read as follows: 

“(iii) The development of submarine, 
ship, aircraft, and certain package-power 
reactors is presently concerned primarily 
with their military use, and there may be 
future types of reactors the development 
of which is concerned primarily with their 
military use. Accordingly, restricted data 
pertaining primarily to any of these types 
of reactors will not be exchanged, except as 
provided in article I bis.” 

(3) The following new article shall be in- 
serted after article I: 


“ARTICLE I BIS 
“Exchange of Information of Reactors 
of Primary Significance: 
“A. At such time as any of the types of 
reactor referred to in article I-C (ili) war- 
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rants application to civil uses, restricted 
data on that type shall be exchanged as may 
be agreed, subject to the provisions of 
article I. 

“B. In the meantime, and subject to the 
provision of article I, classified and unclassi- 
fied information on the development, de- 
sign, construction, operation, and use of 
military package-power reactors and reactors 
for the propulsion of naval vessels, aircraft, 
or land vehicles, for military purposes, shall 
be exchanged to the extent and by such 
means as may be agreed. Each party will 
use its best efforts to ensure that any classi- 
fied information received from the other 
party pursuant to this paragraph will be 
used only in connection with reactors in- 
tended for military use, until such time 
as it has been agreed under paragraph A 
of this article to exchange restricted data on 
the type of reactor to which such classified 
information pertains or such information 
has been removed from the category of clas- 
sified information by the party from which 
it has been received.” J 

(4) In paragraph A of article VII the 
words “in accordance with article II” shall 
be amended to read “in accordance with 
article I bis or article II“. 


ARTICLE 2 


Article IV of the agreement for coopera- 
tion shall be amended by (1) adding the 
letter “A” before the present paragraph of 
that article and (2) adding the following 
new paragraph: 

“B. In connection with any subject of 
agreed exchange of information as provided 
in article II subject to the provisions of 
article I, specific arrangements may be 
agreed between the parties from time to time 
under which special nuclear material re- 
quired for developmental purposes, includ- 
ing use in research and experimental re- 
actors, may be exchanged for other materials 
under such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed.” 

ARTICLE 3 

The following new article shall be inserted 
after article IX of the agreement for coop- 
eration: 

“ARTICLE IX BIS 


“Responsibility for use of information, 
materials, equipment, and devices: 

“The application or use of any informa- 
tion including design, drawings, and speci- 
fications, materials, equipment, or device, ex- 
changed or transferred between the parties 
under this agreement shall be the responsi- 
bility of the party receiving it, and the other 
party does not warrant the accuracy or com- 
pleteness of such information and does not 
warrant the suitability of such information, 
material, equipment, or device for any par- 
ticular use or application.” 

ARTICLE 4 

This amendment, which shall be regarded 
as an integral part of the agreement for co- 
operation, shall enter into force on the date 
on which each Government shall receive 
from the other Government written notifica- 
tion that it has complied with all statutory 
and constitutional requirements for the entry 
into force of such amendment. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this amendment. 

Done at Washington this 13th day of June 
1956 in two original texts. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

C. BURKE ELBRICK, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Afairs. 
Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
For the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Island: 
ROGER MAKINS, 
Ambassador of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
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JUNE 26, 1956. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United 
States. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: Pursuant to sec- 
tion 123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
there is submitted with this letter: 

1. An executed amendment to the agree- 
ment entitled “Agreement for Cooperation 
Concerning the Civil Uses of Atomic Energy 
Between the Government of Canada and the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” signed on June 15, 1955; 

2. A letter from the Commission to the 
President recommending approval of the 
amendment; 

3. A letter from the President to the Com- 
mission approving the amendment, authoriz- 
ing its execution and containing his de- 
termination that it will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security. 

Article 1 of this amendment will permit 
the exchange of information between the 
United States and Canada on reactors which 
are primarily of military significance. The 
amendment provides that the parties shall 
use their best efforts to insure that classi- 
fied information exchanged on reactors of 
primarily military significance will be used 
only in connection with reactors intended for 
military use until such time as the parties 
agree that the information may be exchanged 
for civilian purposes. 

Article 3 of the amendment records the 
responsibilities of the parties with reference 
to the application or use of information and 
material exchanged pursuant to the agree- 
ment. 

The guaranties undertaken by the parties 
in the agreement for cooperation, signed on 
June 15, 1955, will continue and will be 
applicable to the transactions contemplated 
by the enclosed amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 


Chairman, 
THE Warre House, 
Washington, June 26, 1956. 
The Honorable Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Srrauss: Under date of June 15, 
the Atomic Energy Commission recom- 
mended that I approve a proposed amend- 
ment to the Agreement for Cooperation Con- 
cerning the Civil Uses of Atomic Energy Be- 
tween the Government of Canada and the 
Goverment of the United States of America, 
which was signed on June 15, 1955. 

The Commission's letter states that article 
1 of the amendment is required at this time 
to permit the exchange of information, in- 
cluding restricted data, between the United 
States and Canada on reactors which are pri- 
marily of military significance, and that 
the Department of Defense has urged the 
negotiation of this amendment because of 
its importance to defense planning. Upon 
analysis of pertinent facts the Commission 
has found that naval, aircraft, land vehicle, 
and package power reactors exclusively em- 
ployed for military use are not atomic 
weapons as defined by the Atomic Energy 
Act, and that the vessels, aircraft, and land 
vehicles which may utilize such reactors are 
not atomic weapons by virtue of such utili- 
zation; that the restricted data proposed 
to be communicated under the amendment 
does not involve information relating to the 
design or fabrication of atomic weapons. 
Also, the Commission has concluded, from 
advice received from the Attorney General, 
that in light of the foregoing facts the ex- 
change of restricted data such as that pro- 
vided in this amendment is in accordance 
with the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

I have also noted that article 3 of the 
amendment records the responsibilities of 
the parties with reference to information and 
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material exchanged under the terms of the 
agreement. 

I have examined the proposed amendment 
to the agreement and I share in the belief 
of the Commission that the performance of 
the agreement will result in mutual benefit 
to both governments. 

Accordingly, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 and upon the recommendation of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, I hereby 

(1) Approve the proposed amendment to 
the Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United States and the 
Government of Canada Concerning the Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy; 

(2) Determine that the performance of 
the proposed amendment to the agreement 
will promote and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to the common defense and 
security of the United States, and 

(3) Authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed amendment to the agreement for the 
Government of the United States by appro- 
priate authorities of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
June 15, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the attached amendment to the agreement 
entitled “Agreement for Cooperation Con- 
cerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy Between 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Canada,” 
which was signed on June 15, 1955. It is 
also recommended that you authorize the 
execution of this proposed amendment by 
appropriate authorities of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Article 1 of the amendment will permit 
the exchange of information between the 
United States and Canada on reactors which 
are primarily of military significance. The 
amendment provides that the parties shall 
use their best efforts to insure that classified 
information exchanged on reactors of pri- 
marily military significance will be used only 
in connection with reactors intended for 
military use until such time as the parties 
agree that the information may be exchanged 
for civilian purposes. This amendment has 
been negotiated by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Department of State and 
is consistent with your expressed interest 
in the contemplatea exchange of informa- 
tion. The Department of Defense has urged 
the negotiation of this amendment because 
of its importance to defense planning. Upon 
analysis of pertinent facts the Commission 
has found that naval, aircraft, land vehicle, 
and package power reactors exclusively em- 
ployed for military use are not atomic 
weapons as defined by the Atomic Energy 
Act, and that the vessels, aircraft, and land 
vehicles which may utilize such reactors are 
not atomic weapons by virtue of such utiliza- 
tion; that the restricted data proposed to be 
communicated under the Amendment does 
not involve information relating to the de- 
sign or fabrication of atomic weapons. Also, 
the Commission has concluded, from advice 
received from the Attorney General, that in 
light of the foregoing facts the exchange 
of restricted data such as that provided in 
this amendment is in accordance with the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

Article 3 of the amendment records the re- 
sponsibilities of the parties with reference 
to the application or use of information and 
material exchanged pursuant to the agree- 
ment. 

The Atomic Energy Commission believes 
that the execution of the enclosed amend- 
ment will be mutually advantageous to the 
United States and Canada and will not con- 
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stitute an unreasonable risk to the common 
defense and security of the United States. 
The guaranties undertaken by the parties 
in the existing agreement for cooperation 
will continue and will be applicable to the 
transactions contemplated by the enclosed 
amendment. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, it 
is the opinion of the Commission that the 
amendment recommended conforms with 
your policy concerning the development of 
atomic energy in cooperation with friendly 
foreign countries. 

Respectfully, 


Chairman. 


AMENDMENT TO AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
ON THE CIVIL USES or ATOMIC ENERGY BE- 
TWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


The Government of the United States of 
America (including the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission) and the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, desiring to amend in 
certain respects the agreement for coopera- 
tion on the Civil Uses of Atomic Energy 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Agreement 
for Cooperation”) signed between them in 
Washington on the 15th day of June, 1955, 
have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


The following amendments shall be made 
to the agreement for cooperation concern- 
ing the exchange of information on reactors 
of primarily military significance: 

(1) In lieu of article II-A of the Agreement 
for Cooperation substitute the following: 

“A, Limitations: 

“(1) Of information which is classified, 
only that relevant to current or projected 
programs will be exchanged. 

“2 The parties to this agreement will not 
exchange restricted data relating to design 
or fabrication of atomic weapons or exchange 
restricted data which, in the opinion of 
either party, is primarily of military signifi- 
cance under this article II. 

“(3) The development of submarine, ship, 
aircraft, and certain package power reactors 
is presently concerned primarily with their 
military use, and there may be future types 
of reactors the development of which is con- 
cerned primarily with their military use. Ac- 
cordingly, restricted data pertaining pri- 
marily to any of these types of reactors will 
not be exchanged under this article II. 

“(4) Within the subject matter of this 
agreement, the parties may come into pos- 
session of privately developed and privately 
owned information and information received 
from other Governments which the parties 
are not permitted to exchange. 

“(5) It is mutually understood and agreed 
that except as limitations are stated to apply 
specifically to one party or the other, any 
limitations to cooperation imposed pursuant 
to this agreement shall be reciprocal.” 

(2) Article II-B is amended as follows: 

1. In lieu of subparagraph (1), substitute 
the following: 

“(1) Information on the development, 
design, construction, operation and use of 
research, production, experimental power, 
demonstration power, and power reactors, 
except as provided in paragrah A and sub- 
paragraph (2) of this paragrah.” 

(3) Subparagraph (2) of article II-B is 
hereby deleted. 

(4) Amend subparagraph (3) of article II- 
B by deleting the number (3) and substi- 
tuting therefor the number (2). 

(5) The following new article shall be in- 
serted after article II: 


“ARTICLE II BIS 

“Exchange of information on reactors of 
primarily military significance: 

“A. At such time as any one of the types of 
reactors referred to in article II-A (3) war- 
rants application to civil uses, restricted data 
on that type shall be exchanged as may be 
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agreed, subject to the other provisions of 
article II-A. 

“B. In the meantime, and subject to the 
provisions of article II-A, classified and un- 
classified information on the development, 
design, construction, operation and use of 
military package power reactors and reactors 
for the propulsion of naval vessels, aircraft, 
or land vehicles, for military purposes, shall 
be exchanged to the extent and by such 
means as may be agreed. Each party will use 
its best efforts to insure that any classified 
information received from the other party 
pursuant to this paragraph will be used only 
in connection with reactors intended for 
military use, until such time as it has been 
agreed under article II bis A to exchange 
restricted data on the type of reactor to 
which such classified information pertains or 
such information has been removed from the 
category of classified information by the 
party from which it has been received.” 


ARTICLE 2 


Article XIII is amended by deleting there- 
from all references to article II-B (2). 


ARTICLE 3 


The following new article shall be inserted 
after article XIII of the agreement for CO- 
operation: 

“ARTICLE XIII BIS 


“Responsibility for use of information, ma- 
terial, equipment, and devices: 

“The application or use of any information 
(including design drawings and specifica- 
tions), material, equipment or device, ex- 
changed or transferred between the parties 
under this agreement shall be the responsi- 
bility of the party receiving it, and the other 
party does not warrant the accuracy or com- 
pleteness of such information and does not 
warrant the suitability of such information, 
material, equipment, or device for any par- 
ticular use or application.” 


ARTICLE 4 


This amendment, which shall be regarded 
as an integral part of the agreement for co- 
operation, shall enter into force on the date 
on which each Government shall receive 
from the other Government written notifi- 
cation that it has complied with all statu- 
tory and constitutional requirements for the 
entry into force of such agreement. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this amendment. 

Done at Washington this è 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 


For the Government of Canada: 


. 


JUNE 18, 1956. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, 
Congress of the United States. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: Pursuant to sec- 
tion 123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
there is submitted with this letter: 

1. A proposed agreement for cooperation 
with the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. 

2. A letter from the Commission to the 
President recommending approval of the pro- 
posed agreement. 

3. A letter from the President to the Com- 
mission approving the agreement, containing 
his determination that it will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security, and his 
authorization to execute the proposed agree- 
ment. 

As you know, the Governments of the 
United States and the Commonwealth of 
Australia have since 1952 been cooperating 
in the production of uranium ores and con- 
centrates, and this agreement, therefore, will 
represent an extension of the cooperation in 
atomic energy between the two countries. 
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The proposed agreement, when executed, 
will permit cooperation between Australia 
and the United States in matters relating to 
the development of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, with particular emphasis on the de- 
velopment of nuclear power. The agreement 
will permit the exchange of classified and 
unclassified information, under appropriate 
security arrangements, Under the proposed 
agreement, the Commission would sell to the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 
in a net amount not to exceed 500 kilograms 
of contained U-235 enriched up to a maxi- 
mum of 20 percent for use as fuel in the 
operation of defined reactors constructed in 
Australia. The Commission may, in its dis- 
cretion, make a portion of the 500 kilograms 
available as material enriched up to 90 per- 
cent for use in a materials testing reactor 
capable of operating with a fuel load not to 
exceed 6 kilograms. You will note that arti- 
ele X of the agreement incorporates provi- 
sions designed to minimize the possibility 
that material or equipment transferred under 
the agreement would be diverted to non- 
peaceful purposes. Source of special nuclear 
material received from the United States 
under the agreement would be reprocessed in 
the United States in Commission facilities 
or in facilities acceptable to the Commission. 

In article IX of the agreement the parties 
agree that existing arrangements and con- 
tracts between the Combined Development 
Agency and the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia for the sale of 
uranium ores and concentrates will continue 
in effect until their expiration as provided 
in these arrangements or contracts. 

Sincerely yours, 


Chairman, 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 18, 1956. 
Adm. Lewis L, STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Strauss: Under date of June 16, 
1956, the Atomic Bnergy Commission recom- 
mended that I approve a proposed agreement 
for cooperation concerning the civil uses 
of atomic energy between the Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
Government of the United States of America. 

I have examined the agreement recom- 
mended. It calls for an exchange of classi- 
fied and unclassified information relating to 
the development of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and particularly to the development 
of atomic power; for the exchange of reactor 
materials not available commercially; for 
the transfer of equipment and devices; and 
for the continuation of the existing raw ma- 
terials arrangements between the two coun- 
tries. The agreement also provides for the 
exchange of information on the exploration 
for and treatment and production of source 
materials. It is provided, however, that the 
exchange of restricted data under the agree- 
ment will extend only to that which is rele- 
vant to current or projected programs; will 
not include any information which is pri- 
marily of military significance; and will not 
include information concerning the produc- 
tion of special nuclear materials except that 
concerning the incidental production of spe- 
cial nuclear materials is a power reactor. 
Further, no material, equipment, or device 
which is primarily of military significance 
will be exchanged under the agreement. 

It is provided in the proposed agreement 
that the Commission will sell to the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia for 
use as fuel in defined reactors uranium en- 
riched in the isotope U-235 in a net amount 
not to exceed 500 kilograms of contained 
U-235 in uranium enriched up to a maxi- 
mum of 20 percent, except that a quantity 
of the uranium, enriched up to 90 percent, 
may be made available for use in a materials 
testing reactor. The agreement provides for 
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appropriate safeguards against the diversion 
of materials and equipment for unauthorized 
uses. 

The agreement also affirms the interest of 
the United States and Australia in the es- 
tablishment of an international atomic- 
energy agency which would foster the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

Accordingly, pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 and upon the recommendation of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, I hereby— 

1. Approve the within proposed agreement 
for cooperation between the Government of 
the United States and the Government of 
the Commonwealth of Australia concerning 
the civil uses of atomic energy. 

2. Determine that the performance of the 
proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United 
States, and 

3. Authorize the execution of the proposed 
agreement for the Government of the United 
States by appropriate authorities of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


JUNE 16, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed Agreement for Cooperation Be- 
tween the Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia and the Government of 
the United States of America Concerning the 
Civil Uses of Atomic Energy and authorize 
its execution by appropriate authorities of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of State. 

The proposed agreement has been ne- 
gotiated by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State pursuant to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, and is, in the 
opinion of the Commission, an important 
and desirable step in advancing the develop- 
ment of the peaceful uses of atomic ener- 
gy in Australia in accordance with the policy 
which you have established. The Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
since 1952, have been cooperating in the pro- 
duction of uranium ores and concentrates, 
and this agreement, therefore, represents an 
extension of cooperation in the atomic en- 
ergy field between the United States and 
Australia, 

The proposed agreement calls for an ex- 
change of classified and unclassified infor- 
mation relating to the development of peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy with particular 
emphasis on the development of nuclear 
power. In particular, article III provides for 
an exchange of general information on the 
design and characteristics of research re- 
actors, and of experimental, demonstration 
power, and power reactors as is required to 
permit an evaluation and comparison of their 
potential use in a power production program, 
and technological information, as may be 
agreed, on specific research, experimental, 
demonstration power or power reactors as is 
required for the design, construction and op- 
eration of such reactors. In addition, 
classified information on the exploration for 
and treatment and production of source ma- 
terials will be exchanged. 

The exchange of restricted data under the 
agreement will extend to that which is rele- 
vant to current or projected programs, will 
not include any information which is pri- 
marily of military significance, and will not 
include information concerning the produc- 
tion of special nuclear materials except that 
concerning the incidental production of spe- 
cial nuclear materials in a power reactor. 
The proposed agreement also provides for an 
exchange of reactor materials not available 
commercially. The parties agree, however, 
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that no material, equipment or devices which 
are primarily of military significance will be 
transferred or exported under the agreement. 

The proposed agreement would permit the 
United States to sell to the Government of 
the Commonwealth of Australia uranium en- 
riched in the isotope U-235 in a net amount 
not to exceed 500 kilograms of contained 
U-235 enriched, except as noted below, up 
to a maximum of 20 percent during the 
period of the agreement for use as fuel in the 
operation of defined research experimental, 
demonstration power, and power reactor 
projects in Australia. The Commission may 
make a portion of the foregoing 500 kilo- 
grams available as material enriched up to 
90 percent for use in a materials testing 
reactor, capable of operating with a fuel 
load not to exceed 6 kilograms. The quan- 
tity of uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235 transferred to the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia for use as fuel 
in reactors constructed pursuant to the 
agreement will not at any time be in excess 
of the amount of material necessary for the 
full loading of each defined reactor project 
plus such additional quantity as, in the 
opinion of the Commission, is necessary to 
permit the efficient and continuous opera- 
tion of the reactor or reactors while replaced 
fuel elements are radioactively cooling in 
Australia or while fuel elements are in 
transit. The U-235 to be transferred under 
this agreement is being made available in 
accordance with your recent announcement 
that the United States is prepared to make 
up to 20,000 kilograms of U-235 available to 
friendly countries to facilitate the develop- 
ment of nuclear power for peaceful purposes, 
and you will note that article X of the agree- 
ment incorporates provisions which are de- 
signed to minimize the possibility that ma- 
terial or equipment transferred under the 
agreement will be diverted to nonpeaceful 
purposes. In addition, article VIII of the 
agreement provides that when any source 
or special nuclear material received from 
the United States requires reprocessing such 
reprocessing will be performed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in Commission facil- 
ities, or in facilities acceptable to the Com- 
mission. 

Article IV of the agreement would permit 
the transfer of special nuclear materials, in- 
cluding U-235, U-233; and plutonium, for 
defined research projects, related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. In article 
XII the parties affirm their common interest 
in the establishment of an international 
atomic energy agency which would foster the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and express 
their intention to reappraise the agreement 
in the event such an agency is established. 

In article IX the parties agree that existing 
arrangements and contracts between the 
Combined Development Agency and the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of Australia 
for sale of uranium ores and concentrates to 
the agency will continue in effect until their 
expiration as provided in these arrangements 
or contracts. 

Respectfully, 


Chairman. 


AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA CONCERNING THE 
CIVIL USES or ATOMIC ENERGY 

PREAMBLE 
Whereas the Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, through the Australian 

Atomic Energy Commission, and the Gov- 

ernment of the United States of America, 

through the United States Atomic Energy 

Commission, are cooperating in the produc- 

tion of uranium ores; and 
Whereas the Government of the United 

States. of America and the Government of 

the Commonwealth of Australia, mindful of 
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the fact that atomic energy is capable of 
application for peaceful purposes which hold 
great promise for all mankind, desire to co- 
operate with each other in developing and 
furthering the beneficial uses of atomic 
energy; and 

Whereas the Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia is now engaged in the 
development of facilities for the application 
of atomic energy for civil purposes: the 
parties therefore agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I 
This agreement shall enter into force on 
the day on which each Government shall 
receive from the other Government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 
10 years. 

ARTICLE IT 

A. Subject to the provisions of this agree- 
ment, the availability of personnel and ma- 
terial, and the applicable laws, regulations, 
and license requirements in force from time 
to time in their respective countries, the 
parties shall cooperate with each other in 
the achievement of the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. 

B. The disposition and utilization of 
atomic weapons and the exchange of re- 
stricted data relating to the design or fabri- 
cation of atomic weapons shall be outside 
the scope of this agreement. 

C. The exchange of restricted data under 
this agreement shall be subject to the fol- 
lowing limitations: 

1. Restricted data which are primarily of 
military significance shall not be exchanged. 

2. Restricted data concerning the produc- 
tion of special nuclear materials except that 
concerning the incidental production of spe- 
cial nuclear materials in a power reactor 
shall not be exchanged. 

8. The exchange of restricted data shall 
extend only to that which is relevant to cur- 
rent or projected programs. 

4. The development of submarine, ship, 
aircraft, and certain package-power reactors 
is presently concerned primarily with their 
military uses. Accordingly, restricted. data 
pertaining primarily to such reactors will 
not be exchanged until such time as these 
types of reactors warrant peacetime appli- 
cation and the exchange of information on 
these types of reactors may be agreed. In- 
formation on the adaptation of these types 
of reactors to military use will not be ex- 
changed. Likewise, restricted data pertain- 
ing primarily to any future reactor types the 
development of which is concerned primarily 
with their military use will not be exchanged 
until such time as these types of reactors 
warrant civil application and exchange of 
information on these types of reactors may 
be agreed; and restricted data on the adapta- 
tion of these types of reactors to military use 
will not be exchanged. 

D. This agreement shall not require the 
exchange of any information which the 
parties are not permitted to communicate 
because the information is privately devel- 
oped and privately owned or has been re- 
ceived from another government. 

E. It is agreed that the parties will not 
transfer or export, or permit the transfer 
or export, under this agreement, of any 
material, equipment, or device which is pri- 
marily of military significance. 


ARTICLE IM 


A. Subject to the provisions of article II, 
classified information in the specific fields 
set out below and unclassified information 
shall be exchanged between the United 
States Commission and the Australian Com- 
mission with respect to the application of 
atomic energy to peaceful uses, including 
research and development relating to such 
uses and problems of health and safety con- 
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nected therewith. The exchange of infor- 
mation provided for in this article shall be 
accomplished through the various means 
available, including reports, conferences, and 
visits to facilities. 

B. The parties agree to exchange the fol- 
lowing classified information including re- 
stricted data: 

1. Reactors: 

(a) General information on design and 
characteristics of research reactors, and of 
experimental, demonstration power or power 
reactors as is required to permit evaluation 
and comparison of their potential use in a 
power production program. 

(b) Technological information as may be 
agreed, on specific research reactors, and on 
experimental, demonstration power or power 
reactors as is required for the design, de- 
velopment, construction and operation of 
such reactors, and when in the case of the 
Commonwealth of Australia such informa- 
tion is required in connection with reactors 
currently in operation in the Commonwealth 
of Australia or when such reactors are being 
seriously considered for construction by the 
Commonwealth of Australia as a source of 
power or as an intermediate step in a power 
production program. 

(c) Classified information within subpara- 
graphs (a) and (b) hereof shall be ex- 
changed within the following fields: 

(1) Specifications for reactor materials: 
Final form specifications including compo- 
sition, shape, size and special handling tech- 
niques of reactor materials including ura- 
nium, heavy water, reactor grade graphite, 
and zirconium. 

(2) Properties of reactor materials: Physi- 
cal, chemical, metallurgical, nuclear and 
mechanical properties of reactor materials 
including fuel, moderator and coolant and 
the effects of the reactor's operating condi- 
tions on the properties of these materials. 

(3) Reactor components: The design and 
performance specifications of reactor com- 
ponents, but not including the methods of 
production and fabrication. 

(4) Reactor physics technology: This area 
includes theory of and pertinent data re- 
lating to neutron bombardment reactions, 
neutron cross sections, criticality calcula- 
tions, reactor kinetics and shielding. 

(5) Reactor engineering technology: This 
area includes considerations pertinent to the 
overall design and optimization of the reac- 
tor and theory of and data relating to such 
problems as reactor stress and heat transfer 
analysis. 

(6) Environmental safety considerations: 
This area includes considerations relating to 
normal reactor radiations and possible acci- 
dental hazards and the effect of these on 
equipment and personnel and appropriate 
methods of waste disposal and decontamina- 
tion. 

2. Source materials: 

Geology, exploration techniques, chemistry, 
and technology of extracting uranium and 
thorium from their ores and concentrates, the 
chemistry, production technology, and tech- 
niques of purification and fabrication of 
uranium and thorium compounds and met- 
als, including design, construction, and oper- 
ation of plants. 

ARTICLE IV 


A. Research materials: In connection with 
any subject of agreed exchange of informa- 
tion as provided in article III and subject 
to the provisions of article II, materials of in- 
terest, including source materials, special nu- 
clear materials, byproduct material, other 
radioisotopes, and stable isotopes will, under 
this article, be exchanged in research quan- 
tities for research purposes and under such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed when 
such materials are not available commer- 
cially. 

B. Research facilities: Subject to the pro- 
visions of article II, and under such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed, and to the 
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extent as may be agreed, specialized research 
facilities and reactor materials testing facili- 
ties of the parties shall be made available 
for mutual use consistent with the limits of 
space, facilities, and personnel conveniently 
available, when such facilities are not com- 
mercially available. It is understood that 
neither party will be able to permit access 
by personnel of the other party to facilities 
which are primarily of military significance. 


ARTICLE V 


With respect to the subjects of agreed ex- 
change of information as provided in article 
III and subject to the provisions of article 
II, equipment and devices may be transferred 
from one party to the other under such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed. It is recog- 
nized that such transfer will be subject to 
limitations which may arise from shortages 
of supplies or other circumstances existing at 
the time. 

ARTICLE VI 

A. It is contemplated that, as provided in 
this article, private individuals and private 
organizations in either the United States or 
Australia may deal directly with private in- 
dividuals and private organizations in the 
other country. Accordingly, in the fields re- 
ferred to in paragraph B of this article, per- 
sons under the jurisdiction of either the 
Government of the United States or the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of Australia 
will be permitted to make arrangements to 
transfer and export materials, including 
equipment and devices, to and perform serv- 
ices for the other Government and such per- 
sons under its jurisdiction as are authorized 
by the other Government to receive and pos- 
sess such materials and utilize such services, 
provided that any classified information shall 
fall within the fields specified in paragraph 
B and subject to (1) the provisions of para- 
graph E of article II: (2) applicable laws, reg- 
ulations and license requirements; (3) ap- 
proval of the party to the jurisdiction of 
which the person making the arrangement 
is subject if the materials or services are 
classified or if the furnishing of such mate- 
rials or services required the communication 
of classified information. 

B. To the extent necessary in carrying out 
the arrangements made under paragraph A 
of this article, classified information in the 
following fields, subject in each case to the 
provisions of article II, may be communi- 
cated by the person furnishing the material 
or service to the party or person for whom 
such material or service is furnished: 

1. The subjects of agreed exchange of in- 
formation as provided in article III. 

2. Technological information within the 
categories set forth in article III. B. 1. c. as 
is required for the design, construction, and 
operation of specific research reactors, and 
of experimental, power demonstration, or 
power reactors, and when in the case of the 
Commonwealth of Australia such informa- 
tion is required in connection with reactors 
currently in operation in the Commonwealth 
of Australia or when such reactors are being 
seriously considered for construction by the 
Commonwealth of Australia or authorized 
persons under its jurisdiction as a source 
of power or as an intermediate step in a 
power-production program. 


ARTICLE VII 


A. During the period of this agreement, 
the United States Commission will sell to 
the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235 in a net amount not to exceed 500 
kilograms of contained U-235 in uranium. 
This net amount shall be the quantity of 
contained U-235 in uranium sold to the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia less the quantity of contained U-235 
in recoverable uranium resold to the United 
States or transferred to any other nation 
or international organization with the ap- 
proval of the United States in accordance 
with this agreement. This material may not 
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be enriched above 20 percent U-235 ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided. Such ma- 
terial will be sold subject to the terms and 
conditions of this article and the other 
provisions of this agreement as and when 
required as initial and replacement fuel in 
the operation of defined research, experi- 
mental, demonstration power, and power re- 
actors (1) which the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, after consulta- 
tion with the United States Commission, 
decides to construct or (2) which are con- 
structed by a person in Australia with the 
concurrence of the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia after consultation 
with the United States Commission; and as 
required in experiments related thereto. The 
United States Commission may, upon re- 
quest and in its discretion, make a portion 
of the foregoing 500 kilograms available as 
material enriched up to 90 percent for use 
in a materials-testing reactor, capable of 
operating with a fuel load not to exceed 
6 kilograms. 

B. The quantity of uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 transferred by the United 
States Commission under this article and 
in the custody of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia shall not at any 
time be in excess of the amount of material 
mecessary for the full loading of each de- 
fined reactor project which the Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia or per- 
sons under its jurisdiction decide to con- 
struct as provided herein, plus such addi- 
tional quantity as, in the opinion of the 
United States Commission, is necessary to 
permit the efficient and continuous oper- 
ation of the reactor or reactors while re- 
placed fuel elements are radioactively cool- 
ing in Australia or while fuel elements are 
in transit, it being the intent of the United 
States Commission to make possible the 
maximum usefulness of the material so 
transferred. 

C. Each sale of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 shall be subject to the agree- 
ment of the parties as to the schedule of 
deliveries, the form of material to be de- 
livered, charges therefor and the amount 
of material to be delivered consistent with 
the quantity limitations established in para- 
graph B. It is understood and agreed that 
although the Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia will distribute uranium 
enriched in the isotope U-235 to authorized 
users in Australia, the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia will retain title 
to any uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235 which is purchased from the United 
States Commission at least until such time 
as private users in the United States are 
permitted to acquire title in the United 
nae to uranium enriched in the isotope 

D. It is agreed that when any source or 
special nuclear materials received from the 
United States require reprocessing, such re- 
processing shall be performed at the discre- 
tion of the United States Commission in 
either United States Commission facilities 
or facilities acceptable to the United States 
Commission, on terms and conditions to be 
later agreed; and it is understood, except as 
may otherwise be agreed, that the form and 
content of the irradiated fuel elements shall 
not be altered after their removal from the 
reactor and prior to delivery to the United 
States Commission or the facilities acceptable 
to the United States Commission for re- 
processing. 

E. With respect to any special nuclear 
material produced in reactors fueled with 
material obtained from the United States 
which is in excess of Australia's need for 
such material in its program for the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, the United States shall 
have and is hereby granted (a) a first option 
to purchase such material at prices then 
prevailing in the United States for special 
nuclear material produced in reactors which 
are fueled pursuant to the terms of an agree- 
ment for cooperation with the United States, 
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and (b) the right to approve the transfer of 
such material to any other nation or inter- 
national organization in the event the option 
to purchase is not exercised. 


ARTICLE VIN 


As may be necessary and as may be mu- 
tually agreed in connection with the sub- 
jects of agreed exchange of information as 
provided in article III and under the limita- 
tions set forth in Article II and under such 
terms and conditions as may be mutually 
agreed, specific arrangements may be made 
from time to time between the parties for 
lease, or sale and purchase, of quantities of 
materials including heavy water and natural 
uranium but not including special nuclear 
materials, greater than those required for 
research, when such materials are not avail- 
able commercially. 


ARTICLE IX 


It is agreed that existing arrangements and 
contracts between the Combined Develop- 
ment Agency and the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia for the sale of 
uranium ores and concentrates to said 
Agency shall continue in effect until their 
expiration as provided in these arrangements 
or contracts. 

ARTICLE X 


A. With respect to any invention or dis- 
covery employing information classified when 
communicated in accordance with article 
III and made or conceived as a result of such 
communication during the period of this 
agreement, the Government of the United 
States of America with respect to invention 
or discovery rights owned by it, and the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of Australia 
with respect to any invention or discovery 
owned by it or made or conceived by persons 
under its jurisdiction: 

(1) Agree to transfer and assign or cause 
to be transferred or assigned to the other 
all right, title, and interest in and to any 
such invention, discovery, patent application, 
or patent in the country of that other, sub- 
ject to a royalty-free, nonexclusive, irrev- 
ocable license for the governmental purposes 
of the transferring party and for purposes of 
mutual defense; 

(2) Shall, upon request of the other, grant 
or cause to be granted to the other a royalty- 
free, nonexclusive, irrevocable license for its 
governmental purposes in the country of 
the transferring party or third countries, 
including use in the production of materials 
in such countries for sale to the requesting 
party by a contractor of such party; 

(3) Agree that each party may otherwise 
deal with any invention, discovery, patent 
application or patent in its own country or 
third countries as it may desire, but in no 
event shall either party discriminate against 
citizens of the country of the other in re- 
spect of granting any license under the 
patents owned by it in its own or third 
countries; 

(4) Waive any and all claims against the 
other for compensation, royalty or award as 
respects any such invention or discovery, 
patent application or patent and releases 
the other with respect to any such claim. 

B. (1) No patent application with respect 
to any classified invention or discovery em- 
ploying information which has been com- 
municated under this agreement may be filed 
by either party or any person in the country 
of the other party except in accordance with 
agreed conditions and procedures. 

(2) No patent application with respect to 
any such classified invention or discovery 
may be filed in any country not a party to 
this agreement except as may be agreed and 
subject to article XIV. 

(3) Appropriate secrecy or prohibition or- 
ders shall be issued for the purpose of giving 
effect to this paragraph. 


ARTICLE XI 


A. It is agreed that all information and 
material, including equipment and devices, 
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which warrant a classification in accordance 
with the classification criteria referred to in 
the applicable security arrangements be- 
tween the United States Commission and the 
Australian Commission shall be safeguarded 
in accordance with the security safeguards 
and standards prescribed in such security 
arrangements. 

B. It is agreed that the recipient party of 
any material, including equipment and de- 
vices, and of any classified information 
under this agreement shall not further dis- 
seminate such information or transfer such 
material, including equipment and devices; 
to any other country without the written 
consent of the originating country. It is 
further agreed that neither party to this 
agreement will transfer to any other country 
equipment or device, the transfer of which 
would involve the disclosure of any classi- 
fied information received from the other 
party, without the written consent of such 
other party. 

ARTICLE XII 


The Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia and the Government of the United 
States of America affirm their common inter- 
est in the establishment of an international 
atomic energy agency to foster the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. In the event such 
an international agency is created: 

1. The parties will consult with each other 
to determine in what respects, if any, they 
desire to modify the provisions of this agree- 
ment for cooperation. In particular, the 
parties will consult with each other to deter- 
mine in what respects and to what extent 
they desire to arrange for the administra- 
tion by the international agency of those 
conditions, controls, and safeguards, includ- 
ing those relating to health and safety 
standards, required by the international 
agency in connection with similar assistance 
rendered to a cooperating nation under the 
aegis of the international agency. 

2. In the event the parties do not reach 
a mutually satisfactory agreement following 
the consultation provided in paragraph A 
of this article, either party may by notifica- 
tion terminate this agreement. In the event 
this agreement is so terminated, the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of Australia 
shall return to the United States Commis- 
sion all source and special nuclear materials 
received pursuant to this agreement and in 
its possession or in the possession of persons 
under its jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE XIII 

The Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia and the Government of the 
United States emphasize their common in- 
terest in assuring that any material, equip- 
ment, or device made available to the Goy- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of Australia 
pursuant to this agreement shall be used 
solely for civil purposes. 

A. Except to the extent that the safeguards 
provided for in this agreement are sup- 
planted, by agreement of the parties as pro- 
vided in article XII, by safeguards of the 
proposed international atomic energy agency, 
the Government of the United States of 
America, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this agreement, shall have the fol- 
lowing rights: 


1. With the objective of assuring design 
and operation for civil purposes and per- 
mitting effective application of safeguards, 
to review the design of any (i) reactor and 
(ii) other equipment and devices the design 
of which the United States Commission de- 
termines to be relevant to the effective ap- 
plication of safeguards, which are to be 
made available to the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia or any person 
under its jurisdiction by the Government 
of the United States or any person under 
its jurisdiction, or which are to use, fabri- 
cate or process any of the following materials 
so made available: source material, special 
nuclear material, moderator material, or any 
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other material designated by the United 
States Commission; 

2. With respect to any source or special 
nuclear material made available to the Goy- 
ernment of the Comonwealth of Australia 
or any person under its jurisdiction by the 
Government of the United States or any 
person under its jurisdiction and any source 
or special nuclear material utilized in, re- 
covered from, or produced as a result of the 
use of any of the following materials, equip- 
ment, or devices so made available: (i) 
source material, special nuclear material, 
moderator material, or other material desig- 
nated by the United States Commission, 
(it) reactors, (ili) any other equipment or 
device designated by the United States Com- 
mission as an item to be made available on 
the condition that the provision of this 
subparagraph A2 will apply, (a) to require 
the maintenance and production of op- 
erating records and to request and receive 
reports for the purpose of assisting in in- 
suring accountability for such materials; 
and (b) to require that any such material 
in the custody of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia or any person 
under its jurisdiction be subject to all of 
the safeguards provided for in this article 
and the guaranties set forth in article XIV; 

3. To require the deposit in storage facili- 
ties designated by the United States Com- 
mission of any of the special nuclear ma- 
terial referred to in subparagraph A2 of this 
article which is not currently utilized for 
civil purposes in Australia and which is not 
purchased pursuant to article VII, para- 
graph E (a) of this agreement, transferred 
pursuant to article VII, paragraph E (b) of 
this agreement, or otherwise disposed of pur- 
suant to an arrangement mutually accept- 
able to the parties; 

4. To designate, after consultation with 
the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, personnel who, accompanied, if 
either party so requests, by personnel desig- 
nated by the Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, shall have access in 
Australia to all places and data necessary to 
account for the source and special nuclear 
materials which are subject to subparagraph 
A2 of this article to determine whether there 
is compliance with this agreement and to 
make such independent measurements as 
may be deemed necessary; 

5. In the event of noncompliance with the 
provisions of this article or the guaranties 
set forth in article XIV and the failure of 
the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia to carry out the provisions of this 
article within a reasonable time, to suspend 
or terminate this agreement and require the 
return of any materials, equipment, and de- 
vices referred to in subparagraph A2 of this 
article; 

6. To consult with the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia in the matter 
of health and safety. 

B. The Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia undertakes to facilitate 
the application of the safeguards provided 
for in this article. 


ARTICLE XIV 


A. The Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia guarantees that: 

1. The security safeguards and standards 
prescribed by the applicable security ar- 
rangements between the United States Com- 
mission and the Australian Commission will 
be maintained with respect to all classified 
information and materials, including equip- 
ment and devices, exchanged under this 
agreement, 

2. No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
the Commonwealth of Australia or author- 
ized persons under its jurisdiction by pur- 
chase or otherwise pursuant to this agree- 
ment will be used for atomic weapons, or 
for research on or development of atomic 
weapons, or for any other military purpose. 
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3. No material, including equipment and 
devices, or any restricted data transferred 
to the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia or authorized persons under its 
jurisdiction pursuant to this agreement will 
be transferred to unauthorized persons or 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, except 
as the United States Commission may agree 
to such a transfer to another nation, and 
then only if the transfer of the material or 
restricted data is within the scope of an 
agreement for cooperation between the 
United States and the other nation. 

B. The Government of the United States 
of America guarantees that: 

1. The security safeguards and standards 
prescribed by the applicable security ar- 
rangements between the United States Com- 
mission and the Australian Commission will 
be maintained with respect to all classified 
information and materials, including equip- 
ment and devices, exchanged under this 
agreement. 

2. No material, including equipment and 
devices, or any restricted data transferred 
to the Government of the United States or 
authorized persons under its jurisdiction 
pursuant to this agreement, will be trans- 
ferred to unauthorized persons or beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Government of the 
United States of America, except as the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of Australia 
may agree to such a transfer to another 
nation. 

ARTICLE XV 


The application or use of any information 
(including design, drawings, and specifica- 
tions), material, equipment or device, ex- 
changed or transferred between the parties 
under. this agreement shall be the respon- 
sibility of the party receiving it, and the 
other party does not warrant the accuracy 
and completeness of such information and 
does not warrant the suitability of such 
information, material, equipment, or device 
for any particular use or application. 


ARTICLE XVI 


For purposes of this agreement: 

A. “United States Commission” means the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. 

B. “Australian Commission” means the 
Atomic Energy Commission of the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

C. “Parties” means the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, in- 
cluding the Australian Commission on be- 
half of the Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia and the United States 
Commission on behalf of the Government of 
the United States of America. “Party” 
means one of the above “parties.” 

D. “Atomic weapon” means any device 
utilizing atomic energy, exclusive of the 
means for transporting or propelling the 
device (where such means is a separable and 
divisible part of the device), the principal 
purpose of which is for use as, or for devel- 
opment of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, 
or a weapon test device. 

E. “Byproduct material” means any radio- 
active material (except special nuclear ma- 
terial) yielded in or made radioactive by 
exposure to the radiation incident to the 
process of producing or utilizing special 
nuclear material. 

F. “Classified” means a security designa- 
tion of “Confidential” or higher applied, un- 
der the laws and regulations of either the 
Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia or the Government of the United 
States, to any data, information, materiais, 
services, or any other matter, and includes 
“restricted data.“ 

G. “Equipment and devices” and “equip- 
ment or device” means any instrument, ap- 
paratus, or facility and includes any facility, 
except an atomic weapon, capable of making 
use of or producing special nuclear material, 
and component parts thereof, 
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H. Person“ means any individual, corpo- 
ration, partnership, firm, association, trust, 
estate, public or private institution, group, 
Government agency or Government corpora- 
tion but does not include the parties to this 
agreement, 

I. “Reactor” means an apparatus, Other 
than an atomic weapon in which a self-sup- 
porting fission chain reaction is maintained 
by utilizing uranium, plutonium, or thorium, 
or any combination of uranium, plutonium, 
or thorium. 

J. “Restricted data“ means all data con- 
cerning (1) design, manufacture, or utiliza- 
tion of atomic weapons; (2) the production 
of special nuclear material; or (3) the use of 
special nuclear material in the production of 
energy, but shall not include data declassi- 
fied or removed from the category of re- 
stricted data by the appropriate authority. 

K. “Source material” means (1) uranium, 
thorium, or any other material which is 
determined by the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia or the United States 
Commission to be source material or (2) ores 
containing one or more of the foregoing 
materials, in such concentration as the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of Australia 
or the United States Commission may deter- 
mine from time to time. 

L. “Special nuclear material” means (1) 
plutonium, uranium enriched in the isotope 
233 or in the isotope 235, and any other 
material which the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia or the United States 
Commission determines to be special nuclear 
material; or (2) any material artificially 
enriched by any of the foregoing. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have 
caused this agreement to be executed pur- 
suant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Washington in duplicate this — 
day of , 1956. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

P. J. F. (June 16, 1956). 
CLARK C. Vocen (June 16, 1956). 
USAEG. 

For the Government of the Commonwealth 

of Australia: 


Percy SPENDER, 
Ambassador for Australia to 

United States of America. 
Certified true copy of proposed agreement 
for cooperation between the Government of 
the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
Government of the United States of America 
concerning the civil uses of atomic energy 
identified, as shown, by representatives of 
the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia and representatives of the Gov- 

ernment of the United States of America. 


JUNE 20, 1956. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, 
Congress of the United States. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: Pursuant to sec- 
tion 1230 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
there is submitted with this letter: 

1. A proposed agreement for cooperation 
with the Government of Switzerland; 

2. A letter from the Commission to the 
President recommending approval of the pro- 
posed agreement; 

3. A letter from the President to the Com- 
mission approving the agreement, containing 
his determination that it will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security; and his 
authorization to execute the proposed agree- 
ment. 

The proposed agreement, when executed, 
will permit cooperation between Switzerland 
and the United States in matters relating 
to the development of ful uses of 
atomic energy with particular emphasis on 
the development of nuclear power. The 
agreement will permit the exchange of clas- 
sified and unclassified information, under 
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appropriate security arrangements. Under 
the proposed agreement the Commission 
would sell to the Government of Switzer- 
land uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 
in a net amount not to exceed 500 kilo- 
grams of contained U-235 enriched up to a 
maximum of 20 percent for use as fuel in 
the operation of defined reactors constructed 
in Switzerland. The Commission may, in its 
discretion, make a portion of the 500 kilo- 
grams available as material enriched up to 
90 percent for use in a materials testing re- 
actor, capable of operating with a fuel load 
not to exceed 6 kilograms of contained U-—235 
in uranium. You will note that article XII 
of the agreement incorporates provisions de- 
signed to minimize the possibility that ma- 
terial or equipment transferred under the 
agreement would be diverted to nonpeaceful 
urposes. Source or special nuclear material 
received from the United States under the 
agreement would be reprocessed in the 
United States in Commission facilities or in 
facilities acceptable to the Commission. 
Sincerely yours, 


Chairman. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 20, 1956. 
Dr. W. F. Linnr, 
Acting Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Lissy: Under date of June 19, 
1956, the Atomic Energy Commission recom- 
mended that I approve a proposed agree- 
ment for cooperation concerning the civil 
uses of atomic energy between the Govern- 
ment of Switzerland and the Government of 
the United States of America. 

I have examined the agreement recom- 
mended. It calls for an exchange of classi- 
fied and unclassified information relating to 
the development of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy with particular emphasis on the de- 
velopment of nuclear power. It is provided, 
however, that the exchange of restricted 
data under the agreement will extend only 
to that which is relevant to current or 
projected programs; will not include any in- 
formation which is primarily of military 
significance; and will not include informa- 
tion concerning the production of special 
nuclear materials except that concerning the 
incidental production of special nuclear ma- 
terials in a power reactor. Further, no ma- 
terial, equipment, or device which is pri- 
marily of military significance will be ex- 
changed under the agreement. 

The proposed agreement provides that the 
Commission will sell to the Government of 
Switzerland for use as fuel in defined re- 
actors uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 
in a net amount not to exceed 500 kilograms 
of contained U-235 in uranium enriched up 
to a maximum of 20 percent except that a 
quantity of the uranium, enriched up to 
90 percent, may be made available for use in 
a materials testing reactor. The agreement 
provides for appropriate safeguards against 
the diversion of materials and equipment for 
unauthorized uses. 

The agreement also affirms the interest of 
the United States and Switzerland in the 
establishment. of an international atomic 
energy agency which would foster the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

Accordingly, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
and upon the recommendation of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, I hereby— 

1. Approve the within pr agreement 
for cooperation between the Government of 
the United States and the Government of 
Switzerland concerning the civil uses of 
atomic energy. 

2. Determine that the performance of the 
Proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United 
States, and 
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3. Authorize the execution of the proposed 
agreement for the Government of the United 
States by appropriate authorities of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


June 20, 1956. 
‘THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed “Agreement for Cooperation 
Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy Be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of Switzer- 
land,” and authorize its execution by appro- 
priate authorities of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State. 

This agreement, which has been negoti- 
ated by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Department of State pursuant to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, will broaden the 
scope of cooperation between Switzerland 
and the United States in fields related to the 
peaceful utilization of atomic energy by 
providing for cooperation between the two 
countries on matters relating to the design, 
development, construction, and operation of 
experimental, demonstration power, and 
power reactors. In the opinion of the 
Commission, the agreement is an important 
and desirable step in advancing the develop- 
ment of the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
in Switzerland in accordance with the pol- 
icy which you have established, 

The proposed agreement calls for an ex- 
change, under appropriate security ar- 
rangements, of unclassified and classified in- 
formation relating to the development of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. In par- 
ticular, article III provides for an exchange 
of general information on the design and 
characteristics of experimental, demonstra- 
tion power, and power reactors as is re- 
quired to permit an evaluation and com- 
parison of their potential use in a power 
production program and for an exchange of 
technological information, as may be agreed, 
on specific experimental, demonstration 
power or power reactors as is required for the 
development, construction, and operation of 
such reactors, 

The exchange of restricted data under the 
agreement will extend to that which is 
relevant to current or projected programs, 
will not include any information which is 
primarily of military significance, and will 
not include information concerning the pro- 
duction of special nuclear materials except 
that concerning the incidental production 
of special nuclear materials in a power re- 
actor. The proposed agreement also pro- 
vides for an exchange of reactor materials 
not available commercially. The parties 
agree, however, that no material, equip- 
ment, or devices which are primarily of 
military significance will be transferred or 
exported under the agreement. 

The agreement will permit the Commis- 
sion to sell to the Government of Switzer- 
land uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 
in a net amount not to exceed 500 kilo- 
grams of contained U-235 enriched, except 
as noted below, up to a maximum of 20 per- 
cent during the period of the agreement for 
use as fuel in the operation of defined re- 
search, experimental, demonstration power, 
and power reactor projects in Switzerland. 
The Commission at its discretion may make 
a portion of the foregoing 500 kilograms 
available as material enriched up to 90 per- 
cent for use in a materials testing reactor 
capable of operating with a fuel load not to 
exceed 6 kilograms of contained U-235 in 
uranium. The quantity of uranium enriched 
in the isotope U-235 transferred to the Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland for use as fuel in 
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reactors will not at any time be in excess of 
the amount of material necessary for the 
full loading of each defined reactor project 
plus such additional quantity as, in the 
opinion of the Commission, is necessary to 
permit the efficient and continuous opera- 
tion of the reactor or reactors while replaced 
fuel elements are radioactively cooling in 
Switzerland or while fuel elements are in 
transit. 

The U-235 to be transferred under this 
agreement is being made available in accord- 
ance with your recent announcement that 
the United States is prepared to make up 
to 20,000 kilograms of U-235 available to 
friendly countries to facilitate the develop- 
ment of nuclear power for peaceful pur- 
poses, and you will note that article XII of 
the agreement incorporates provisions which 
are designed to minimize the possibility that 
material or equipment transferred under the 
agreement will be diverted to nonpeaceful 
purposes. In addition, article VII of the 
agreement provides that when any source or 
special nuclear material received from the 
United States requires reprocessing, such 
reprocessing will be performed by the Atom- 
ic Energy Commisison in Commission facili- 
ties, or in facilities acceptable to the Com- 
mission. 4 

Article IV of the agreement would per- 
mit the transfer of special nuclear materials, 
including U-235, U-233, and plutonium, for 
defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. In article 
XI the parties affirm their common interest 
in the establishment of an international 
atomic energy agency to foster the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and express their in- 
tention to reappraise the agreement in the 
event such an agency is established. 

Following your approval and subject to the 
authorization requested, the agreement will 
be executed by the appropriate authorities 
of Switzerland and the United States. In 
compliance with section 123c of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, the agreement will be 
placed before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. This agreement with Swit- 
zerland, when executed, will supplement the 
cooperation undertaken by the two Gov- 
ernments in the agreement signed on July 
18, 1955, which provided for cooperation in 
the field of research reactors and their use. 

Respectfully, 
W. F. LIBBY, 
Acting Chairman, 


AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION CONCERNING 
CIVIL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
NETHERLANDS 
Whereas the Government of the Nether- 

lands and the Government of the United 

States have, on July 18, 1955, signed into an 

agreement for cooperation concerning civil 

uses of atomic energy; and 

Whereas such agreement provides that it 
is the hope and expectation of the parties 
that the initial agreement for cooperation 
will extend to consideration of further co- 
operation extending to the design, construc- 
tion and operation of power-producing reac- 
tors; and 

Whereas the Government of the Nether- 
lands has advised the Government of the 

United States of America of its desires to 

pursue a research and development program 

looking toward the realization of peaceful 
and humanitarian uses of atomic energy in- 
cluding the design, construction, and opera- 
tion of power-producing reactors; and 
Whereas the Government of the United 


‘States of America desires to cooperate with 
the Government of the Netherlands in such 


a program as hereinafter provided; and 
Whereas the parties desire to supersede 
the agreement for cooperation signed on 


1956 


July 18, 1955, for this agreement which in- 
cludes the new areas of cooperation; 

The parties therefore agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

A. The agreement for cooperation signed 
on July 18, 1955, is superseded in its entirety 
on the day this agreement enters into force. 

B. This agreement shall enter into force 
on the day on which each Government shall 
receive from the other Government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 
10 years. 

ARTICLE IT 

A. Subject to the provisions of this agree- 
ment, the availability of personnel and ma- 
terial, and the applicable laws, regulations, 
and license requirements in force in their 
respective countries, the parties shall co- 
operate with each other in the achievement 
of the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. 

B. The disposition and utilization of 
atomic ‘weapons and the exchange of re- 
stricted data relating to the design or fab- 
rication of atomic weapons shall be outside 
the scope of this agreement. 

C. The exchange of restricted data under 
this agreement shall be subject to the fol- 
lowing limitations: 

(1) Restricted data which in the opinion 
of the United States Commission is pri- 
marily of military significance shall not be 
exchanged. 

(2) Restricted data concerning the pro- 
duction of special nuclear materials except 
that concerning the incidental production of 
special nuclear materials in a power reactor 
shall not be exchanged. 

(3) It shall extend only to that which is 
relevant to current or projected programs, 

(4) The development of submarine, ship, 
aircraft, and certain package power reactors 
is presently concerned primarily with their 
military uses. Accordingly, restricted data 
pertaining primarily to such reactors will 
not be exchanged until such time as these 
types of reactors in the opinion of both 
parties warrant civil application and the 
exchange of information on these types of 
reactors may be agreed. Information on the 
adaptation of these types of reactors to 
military use will not be exchanged. Like- 
wise, restricted data pertaining primarily to 
any future reactor types the development of 
which is concerned primarily with their mili- 
tary use will not be exchanged until such 
time as these types of reactors warrant civil 
application and the exchange of information 
on these types of reactors may be agreed; 
and restricted data on the adaptation of 
these types of reactors to military use will 
not be exchanged. 

D. This agreement shall not require the 
exchange of any information which the 
parties are not permitted to communicate 
because the information is privately de- 
veloped and privately owned or has been 
received from another government. 

E. It is agreed that the United States 
Commission will not transfer or permit the 
export, under this agreement, of any ma- 
terials or equipment and devices if such ma- 
terials or equipment and devices are, in the 
cpinion of the United States Commission, 
primarily of military significance, 


ARTICLE III 


A. Subject to the provisions of article II, 
classified information in the specific fields 
set out below and unclassified information 
shall be exchanged between the United States 
Commission and the Government of the 
Netherlands with respect to the application 
of atomic energy to peaceful uses, including 
research and development relating to such 
uses and problems of health and safety con- 
nected therewith. The exchange of infor- 
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mation provided for in this article shall be 
accomplished through the various means 
available, including reports, conferences, and 
visits to facilities. 

B. The parties agree to exchange the fol- 
lowing classified information, including re- 
stricted data: 

(1) General information on the design 
and characteristics of research, experimental, 
demonstration power or power reactors as is 
required to permit an evaluation and com- 
parison of their potential use in a research 
or power production program. 

(2) Technological information, as may be 
agreed, on specific research, experimental, 
demonstration power or power reactors, and, 
when in the case of the Netherlands, such 
information is required in connection with 
reactors currently in operation in the Nether- 
lands or when such information is required 
in the development, construction, and oper- 
ation of specific reactors which the Nether- 
lands intends to construct as part of a 
current research, experimental, demonstra- 
tion power or power program in the Nether- 
lands, 

(3) Classified information within subpara- 
graphs (1) and (2) hereof shall be exchanged 
within the following fields: 

(a) Specifications for reactor materials: 
Final form specifications including the com- 
position, shape, size and special handling 
techniques of reactor materials including 
uranium, heavy water, reactor grade graphite, 
and zirconium. 

(b) Properties of reactor materials: Phys- 
ical, chemical, metallurgical, nuclear, and 
mechanical properties of reactor materials 
including fuel, moderator and coolant and 
the effects of the reactor’s operating con- 
ditions on the properties of these materials: 

(c) Reactor components: The design and 
performance specifications of reactor com- 
ponents, but not including the methods of 
production and fabrication. 

(d) Reactor physics technology: This area 
includes theory of and pertinent data relat- 
ing to neutron bombardment reactions, 
neutron cross sections, criticality calcula- 
tions, reactor kinetics and shielding. 

(e) Reactor engineering technology: This 
area includes considerations pertinent to the 
overall design and optimization of the re- 
actor and theory of and data relating to 
such problems as reactor stress and heat 
transfer analysis. 

(f) Environmental safety considerations: 
This area includes considerations relating to 
normal reactor radiations and possible ac- 
cidental hazards and the effect of such on 
equipment and personnel and appropriate 
methods of waste disposal and decontamina- 
tion. 

ARTICLE Iv 


A. Research materials: Materials of in- 
terest in connection with the subject of 
agreed exchanges of information as provided 
in article III and under the provisions set 
forth in article II, including source materials, 
special nuclear materials, byproduct ma- 
terial, other radioisotopes, and stable iso- 
topes will be exchanged for research purposes 
in such quantities and under such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed when such 
materials are not available commercially. In 
no case, however, shall quantities of special 
nuclear materials transferred under this 
article and within the jurisdiction of the 
Government of the Netherlands be, at any 
one time, in excess of 100 grams of con- 
tained U-—235, 10 grams of plutonium, and 10 
grams of U-233. 

B. Research facilities: Subject to the provi- 
sions of article II and under such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed, and to the 
extent as may be agreed, specialized research 
facilities and reactor material testing facil- 
ities of the parties shall be made available 
for mutual use consistent with the limits 
of space, facilities, and personnel convenient- 
ly available, when such facilities are not 
commercially available. It is understood 
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that the United States Commission will not 
be able to permit access to facilities which 
are primarily of military significance. 


ARTICLE V 


With respect to the subjects of agreed ex- 
change of information as provided in article 
III and subject to the provisions of article 
II, equipment and devices may be transferred 
from one party to the other under such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed. It 
is recognized that such transfer will be sub- 
ject to limitations which may arise from 
shortages of supplies or other circumstances 
existing at the time. 


ARTICLE VI 


A. It is contemplated that, as provided in 
this article, private individuals and private 
organizations in either the United States 
or the Netherlands may deal directly with 
private individuals and private organizations 
in the other country. Accordingly, in the 
fields referred to in paragraph B of this 
article, persons under the urisdiction of 
either the Government of the United States 
or the Government of the Netherlands will 
be permitted to make arrangements to trans- 
fer and export materials, including equip- 
ment and devices, to and perform services for 
the other government and such persons un- 
der its jurisdiction as are authorized by the 
other government to receive and possess such 
materials and utilize such services, provided 
that any classified information shall fall 
within the fields specified in paragraph B 
and subject to: 

(1) The provisions of paragraph E of 
article II; 

(2) Applicable laws, regulations and li- 
cense requirements; 

(3) Approval of the party to the jurisdic- 
tion of which the person making the arrange- 
ment is subject if the materials or services 
are classified or if the furnishing of such 
materials or services requires the communi- 
cations of classified information. 

B. To the extent necessary in carrying out 
the arrangements made under paragraph A 
of this article, classified information in the 
following fields, subject in each case to the 
provisions of article II may be communicated 
by the person furnishing the material or 
services to the party or person to whom such 
material or service is furnished: 

(1) The subjects of agreed exchange of 
information as provided in article III: 

(2) Technological information within the 
categories of information set forth in article 
III B 3 on specific research, experimental, 
demonstration power or power reactors and, 
when in the case of the Netherlands, such 
information is required in connection with 
reactors currently in operation in the Nether- 
lands or when such information is required 
in the construction and operation of specific 
reactors which the Government of the Neth- 
erlands or authorized persons under its juris- 
diction intend to construct as part of a cur- 
rent research, experimental, demonstration 
power or power program in the Netherlands. 


ARTICLE VII 


A. During the period of this agreement, 
the United States Commission will sell to the 
Government of the Netherlands uranium en- 
riched in the isotope U-235 in a net amount 
not to exceed 500 kilograms of contained 
U-235 in uranium. This net amount shall 
be the quantity of contained U-235 in 
uranium sold to the Government of the 
Netherlands less the quantity of contained 
U-235 in recoverable uranium resold to the 
United States or transferred to any other 
nation or international organization with 
the approval of the United States in ac- 
cordance with this agreement. This material 
may not be enriched above 20 percent U-235 
except as hereinafter provided. Such ma- 
terial will be sold subject to the terms and 
conditions of this article and the other pro- 
visions of this agreement as and when re- 
quired as initial and replacement fuel in the 
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operation of defined research, and experi- 
mental, demonstration power and power re- 
actors which the Government of the Nether- 
lands in consultation with the United States 
Commission decides to construct or author- 
ize private organizations to construct in the 
Netherlands and as required in experiments 
related thereto. The United States Commis- 
sion may, upon request and in its discretion, 
make a portion of the foregoing 500 kilo- 
grams available as material enriched up to 
90 percent for use in a materials testing 
reactor, capable of operating with a fuel load 
not to exceed 6 kilograms of contained U-235 
in uranium. 

B. The quantity of uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 transferred by the United 
States Commission under thi- article and in 
the custody of the Government of the Neth- 
erlands shall not at any time be in excess 
of the amount of material necessary for the 
full loading of each defined reactor project 
which the Government of the Netherlands 
or persons under its jurisdiction decides to 
construct as provided herein, plus such ad- 
ditional quantity as, in the opinion of the 
United States Commission, is necessary to 
permit the efficient and continuous operation 
of the reactor or reactors while replaced fuel 
elements are radioactively cooling in the 
Netherlands or while fuel elements are in 
transit, it being the intent of the United 
States Commission to make possible the 
maximum usefulness of the material so 
transferred. 

C. Each sale of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 shall be subject to the agree- 
ment of the parties as to the schedule of de- 
liveries, the form of material to be delivered, 
charges therefor and the amount of material 
to be delivered consistent with the cuantity 
limitations established in paragraph B. It 
is understood and agreed that although the 
Government of the Netherlands will dis- 
tribute uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235 to authorized users in the Netherlands, 
the Government of the Netherlands will re- 
tain title to any uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 which is purchased from the 
United States Commission at least until such 
time as private users in the United States are 
permitted to acquire title in the United 
States to uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235. 

D. It is agreed that when any source or 
special nuclear materials received from the 
United States of America require reprocess- 
ing, such reprocessing shali be performed at 
the discretion of the United States Com- 
mission in either United States Commission 
facilities or facilities acceptable to the United 
States Commission, on terms and conditions 
to be later agreed; and it is understood, ex- 
cept as may be otherwise agreed, that the 
form and content of any irradiated fuel ele- 
ments shall not be altered after their re- 
moval from the reactor and prior to delivery 
to the United States Commission or the fa- 
cilties acceptable to the United States Com- 
mission for reprocessing. 

E. With respect to any special nuclear ma- 
terial produced in reactors fueled with ma- 
terials obtained from the United States 
which are in excess of the Netherlands’ need 
for such materials in its program for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America shall 
have and is hereby granted (a) a first option 
to purchase of such material at prices then 
prevailing in the United States of America 
for special nuclear material produced in re- 
actors which are fueled pursuant to the 
terms of an agreement for cooperation with 
the Government of the United States of 
America, and (b) the right to approve the 
transfer of such material to any other nation 
or international organizations in the event 
the option to purchase is not exercised. 


ARTICLE VIII 


As may be necessary and as may be mu- 
tually agreed in connection with the subjects 
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of agreed exchange of information as pro- 
vided in article III, and under the limita- 
tions set forth in article II, and under such 
terms and conditions as may be mutually 
agreed, specific arrangements may be made 
from time to time between the parties for 
lease, or sale and purchase, of quantities 
of materials, including heavy water and nat- 
ural uranium, but not including special nu- 
clear materials, greater than those required 
for research, when such materials are not 
available commercially. 


ARTICLE IX 


A. With respect to any invention or dis- 
covery employing information classified 
when communicated in accordance with 
article III and made or conceived as a re- 
sult of such communication during the pe- 
riod of this agreement, the Government of 
the United States of America with respect 
to invention or discovery rights owned by it, 
and the Government of the Netherlands 
with respect to any invention or discovery 
owned by it or made or conceived by per- 
sons under its jurisdiction: 

(1) Agree to transfer and assign or cause 
to be transferred or assigned to the other 
all right, title, and interest in and to any 
such invention, discovery, patent applica- 
tion, or patent in the country of that other, 
subject to a royalty-free, nonexclusive, ir- 
revocable license for the governmental pur- 
poses of the transferring party and for pur- 
poses of mutual defense; 

(2) Shall, upon request of the other, grant 
or cause to be granted to the other a royalty- 
free, nonexclusive, irrevocable license for 
its governmental purposes in the country of 
the transferring party or third countries, 
including use in the production of mate- 
rials in such countries for sale to the re- 
questing party by a contractor of such party; 

(3) Agree that each party may otherwise 
deal with any invention, discovery, patent 
application or patent in its own country or 
third countries as it may desire, but in no 
event shall either party discriminate against 
citizens of the country of the other in re- 
spect of granting any license under the 
patents owned by it in its own or third coun- 
tries. 

(4) Waive any and all claims against the 
other for compensation, royalty, or award as 
respects any such invention or discovery, 
patent application or patent and release the 
other with respect to any such claim. 

B. (1) No patent application with respect 
to any classified invention or discovery em- 
ploying information which has been com- 
municated under this agreement may be 
filed by either party or any person in the 
country of the other party except in accord- 
ance with agreed conditions and procedures. 

(2) No patent application with respect to 
any such classified invention or discovery 
may be filed in any country not a party to 
this agreement except as may be agreed and 
subject to article XIII. 

(3) Appropriate secrecy or prohibition or- 
ders shall be issued for the purpose of giving 
effect to this paragraph. 


ARTICLE X 


A. The criteria of security classification 
established by the United States Commission 
shall be applicable to all information and 
material, including equipment and devices, 
exchanged under this agreement. The United 
States Commission will keep the Government 
of the Netherlands informed concerning these 
criteria and any modifications thereof, and 
the parties will consult with each other from 
time to time concerning the practical appli- 
cation of these criteria. 

B. It is agreed that all information and 
material, including equipment and devices, 
which warrant a classification in accordance 
with paragraph A of this article, shall be 
safeguarded in accordance with applicable 
security arrangements between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, repre- 
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sented by the United States Commission, and 
the Government of the Netherlands. 

C. It is agreed that the recipient party of 
any material, including equipment and de- 
vices, and of any classified information under 
this agreement, shall not further disseminate 
such information or transfer such material, 
including equipment and devices, to any 
other country without the written consent of 
the originating country. It is further agreed 
that neither party to this agreement will 
transfer to any other country equipment or 
device, the transfer of which would involve 
the disclosure of any classified information 
received from the other party, without the 
written consent of such other party. 


ARTICLE XI 


A. The Government of the Netherlands and 
the Government of the United States of 
America affirm their common interest in the 
establishment of an international atomic 
energy agency to foster the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. In the event such an inter- 
national agency is created: 

(1) The parties will consult with each 
other to determine in what respects, if any, 
they desire to modify the provisions of this 
agreement for cooperation. In particular, 
the parties will consult with each other to 
determine in what respects and to what ex- 
tent they desire to arrange for the adminis- 
tration by the international agency of those 
conditions, controls, and safeguards, includ- 
ing those relating to health and safety stand- 
ards, required by the international agency in 
connection with similar assistance rendered 
to a cooperating nation under the aegis of 
the international agency. 

(2) In the event the parties do not reach 
a mutually satisfactory agreement following 
the consultation provided in paragraph A of 
this article, either party may by notification 
terminate this agreement. In the event this 
agreement is so terminated, the Government 
of the Netherlands shall return to the Com- 
mission all source and special nuclear mate- 
rials received pursuant to this agreement and 
in its possession or in the possession of per- 
sons under its jurisdiction. 

B. It is recognized that efforts are being 
made in Western Europe to integrate the 
atomic energy programs of a group of nations. 
If the Government of the Netherlands be- 
comes a member of such an integrated group, 
and if an agreement for cooperation on 
atomic energy is made between the group of 
nations and the Government of the United 
States of America, the latter would be pre- 
pared if so requested by the Government of 
the Netherlands to arrange for the inte- 
grated group to assume the rights and obli- 
gations of the Government of the Nether- 
lands under this agreement, provided the in- 
tegrated group can, in the judgment of the 
Government of the United States of America, 
effectively and securely carry out the under- 
takings of this agreement. 


ARTICLE XIT 


The Government of the Netherlands and 
the Government of the United States empha- 
size their common interest in assuring that 
any material, equipment, or device made 
available to the Government of the Nether- 
lands pursuant to this agreement shall be 
used solely for civil purposes. 

A. Except to the extent that the safeguards 
provided for in this agreement are supplant- 
ed, by agreement of the parties as provided 
in article XI, by safeguards of the proposed 
international atomic energy agency, the Goy- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
notwithstanding any other provisions of this 
agreement, shall have the following rights: 

(1) With the objective of assuring design 
and operation for civil purposes and permit- 
ting effective application of safeguards, to 
review the design of any (i) reactor and (ii) 
other equipment and devices the design of 
which the Commission determines to be rele- 
vant to the effective application of safe- 
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guards, which are to be made available to the 
Government of the Netherlands or any per- 
son under its jurisdiction by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America or any 
person under its jurisdiction, or which are to 
use, fabricate, or process any of the following 
materials so made available: Source material, 
special nuclear material, moderator mate- 
rial, or other material designated by the 
United States Commission. 

(2) With respect to any source or special 
nuclear material made available to the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands or any person 
under its jurisdiction by the Government 
of the United States of America or any per- 
son under its jurisdiction and any source 
or special nuclear material utilized in, re- 
covered from, or produced as a result of the 
use of any of the following materials, equip- 
ment, or devices so made available: (i) 
source material, special nuclear material, 
moderator material, or other material desig- 
nated by the United States Commission, (11) 
reactors, (iii) any other equipment or device 
designated by the United States Commission 
as an item to be made available on the condi- 
tion that the provisions of this subparagraph 
A2 will apply, (a) to require the mainte- 
nance and production of operating records 
and to request and receive reports for the 
purpose of assisting in ensuring accountabil- 
ity for such materials; and (b) to require 
that any such material in the custody of the 
Government of the Netherlands or any per- 
son under its jurisdiction be subject to all 
of the safeguards provided for in this article 
and the guaranties set forth in article XIII; 

(3) To require the deposit in storage fa- 
cilities designated by the United States Com- 
mission of any of the special nuclear ma- 
terial referred to in subparagraph A2 of this 
article which is not currently utilized for 
civil purposes in the Netherlands and which 
is not purchased pursuant to article VU, 
paragraph E (a) of this agreement, trans- 
ferred pursuant to article VII, paragraph 
E (b) of this agreement, or otherwise dis- 
posed of pursuant to an arrangement mu- 
tually acceptable to the parties; 

(4) To designate, after consultation with 
the Government of the Netherlands, per- 
sonnel who, accompanied, if either party so 
requests, by personnel designated by the 
Government of the Netherlands, shall have 
access in the Netherlands to all places and 
data necessary to account for the source and 
special nuclear materials which are subject 
to subparagraph A2 of this article to deter- 
mine whether there is compliance with this 
agreement and to make such independent 
measurements as may be deemed necessary; 

(5) In the event of noncompliance with 
the provisions of this article or the guaran- 
ties set forth in article XIII and the failure 
of the Government of the Netherlands to 
carry out the provisions of this article within 
a reasonable time, to suspend or terminate 
this agreement and require the return of any 
materials, equipment, and devices referred 
to in subparagraph A2 of this article; 

(6) To consult with the Government of 
the Netherlands in the matter of health and 
safety. 

B. The Government of the Netherlands 
undertakes to facilitate the application of 
the safeguards provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE XIII 


A. The Government of the Netherlands 
guarantees that: 

(1) The security safeguards and stand- 
ards prescribed by applicable security ar- 
rangements between the Government of the 
United States of America by the United 
States Commission and the Government of 
the Netherlands will be maintained with re- 
spect to all classified information and ma- 
terials, including equipment and devices, 
exchanged under this agreement. 

(2) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
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the Netherlands or authorized persons under 
its jurisdiction by purchase or otherwise 
pursuant to this agreement will be used for 
atomic weapons, or for research on or devel- 
opment of atomic weapons, or for any other 
military purpose. 

(3) No material, including equipment and 
devices, or any restricted data transferred to 
the Government of the Netherlands or au- 
thorized persons under its jurisdiction pur- 
suant to this agreement will be transferred 
to unauthorized persons or beyond the ju- 
risdiction of the Government of the Nether- 
lands, except as the United States Commis- 
sion may agree to such a transfer to another 
nation, and then only if the transfer of the 
material or restricted data is within the 
scope of an agreement for cooperation be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the other nation. 

B. The Government of the United States 
of America guarantees that: 

(1) The security safeguards and standards 
prescribed by applicable security arrange- 
ments between the Government of the 
United States of America by the United 
States Commission and the Government of 
the Netherlands will be maintained with 
respect to all classified information and 
materials, including equipment and devices, 
exchanged under this agreement. 

(2) No material, including equipment and 
devices, or any restricted data transferred to 
the Government of the United States of 
America or authorized persons under its ju- 
risdiction pursuant to this agreement, will 
be transferred to unauthorized persons or 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Government 
of the United States of America, except as 
the Government of the Netherlands may 
agree to such a transfer to another nation. 


ARTICLE XIV 


The application or use of any information 
(including design drawings and specifica- 
tions), material, equipment, or devices, ex- 
changed or transferred between the parties 
under this agreement shall be the responsi- 
bility of the party receiving it, and the other 
party does not warrant the accuracy and 
completeness of such information and does 
not warrant the suitability of such informa- 
tion, material, equipment, or device for any 
particular use or application. 


ARTICLE XV 


For the purposes of this agreement: 

A. “The Netherlands” means the European 
part of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

B. Commission“ or “United States Com- 
mission” means the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

C. “Parties” means the Government of the 
Netherlands and the Government of the 
United States of America, including the 
United States Commission on behalf of the 
Government of the United States of America. 
“Party” means one of the above parties. 

D. “Atomic weapon“ means any device uti- 
lizing atomic energy, exclusive of the means 
for transporting or propelling the device 
(where such means is a separable and divis- 
ible part of the device), the principal pur- 
pose of which is for use as, or for develop- 
ment of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, or a 
weapon test device. 

E, “Byproducts material” means any ra- 
dioactive material (except special nuclear 
material) yielded in or made radioactive by 
exposure to the radiation incident to the 
process of producing or utilizing special 
nuclear material. 

F, “Classified” means a security designa- 
tion of “confidential” or higher applied, un- 
der the laws and regulations of either the 
Government of the Netherlands or the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
to any data, information, materials, services 
or any other matter, and includes “re- 
stricted data.“ 

G. “Equipment and devices“ and “Equip- 
ment or device” means any instrument, 
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apparatus, or facility and includes any fa- 
cility, except an atomic weapon, capable of 
making use of or producing special nuclear 
material, and component parts thereof. 

H. “Person” means any individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, firm, association, 
trust, estate, public or private institution, 
group, government agency or government 
corporation, but does not include the parties 
to this agreement. 

I. “Reactor” means an apparatus, other 
than atomic weapon, in which a self-sup- 
porting fission chain reaction is maintained 
by utilizing uranium, plutonium, or tho- 
rium, or any combination of uranium, 
plutonium, or thorium. 

J. “Restricted data” means all data con- 
cerning (1) design, manufacture, or utiliza- 
tion of atomic weapons; (2) the production 
of special nuclear material; or (3) the use 
of special nuclear material in the production 
of energy, but shall not include data de- 
classified or removed from the category of 
restricted data by the appropriate author- 
ity. 

K. “Special nuclear material” means (1) 
plutonium, uranium, enriched in the isotope 
233 or in the isotope 235, and any other 
materials which the Government of the 
Netherlands or the United States Commis- 
sion determines to be special nuclear ma- 
terial; or (2) any material artificially en- 
riched by any of the foregoing. 

L. “Source material” means (1) uranium, 
thorium, or any other material which is de- 
termined by the Government of the Nether- 
lands or the United States Commission to 
be source material; or (2) ores containing 
one or more of the foregoing materials, in 
such concentration as the Government of 
the Netherlands or the United States Com- 
mission may determine from time to time. 

M. “Atomic energy“ means all forms of 
energy released in the course of nuclear 
fission or nuclear transformation. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto 
have caused this agreement to be executed 
pursuant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Washington in duplicate this — 
day of „1956. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 


For the Government of the Netherlands: 
ae 


JUNE 20, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, : 
The White House. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT; The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed “Agreement for Cooperation 
Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy Be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the 
Netherlands”, and authorize its execution by 
appropriate authorities of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State. 

This agreement, which has been negotiated 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of State pursuant to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, will incorporate and 
supersede the agreement for cooperation 
concerning civil uses of atomic energy which 
was entered into on July 18, 1955, between 
the two Governments. In particular, the 
proposed agreement will broaden the scope of 
cooperation between the Netherland and the 
United States in fields related to the peace- 
ful utilization of atomic energy by providing 
for cooperation between the two countries 
on matters relating to the development, con- 
struction and operation of experimental, 
demonstration power, and power reactors, as 
well as research reactors. In the opinion of 
the Commission, the agreement is an impor- 
tant and desirable step in advancing the de- 
velopment of thhe peaceful uses of atomis 
energy in the Netherlands in accordance wits 
the policy which you have established. 
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The proposed agreement calls for an ex- 
change, under appropriate security arrange- 
ments, of unclassified and classified informa- 
tion relating to the development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. In particu- 
lar, article III provides for an exchange of 
general information on the design and char- 
acteristics of research, experimental, demon- 
stration power, and power reactors as is re- 
quired to permit an evaluation and 
comparison of their potential use in a re- 
search and power production program and 
for an exchange of technological information, 
as may be agreed, on specific research, experi- 
mental, demonstration power or power re- 
actors, 

The exchange of restricted data under the 
agreement will extend to that which is rele- 
vant to current or projected programs, will 
not include any information which is pri- 
marily of military significance, and will not 
include information concerning the produc- 
tion of special nuclear materials except that 
concerning the incidental production of spe- 
cial nuclear materials in a power reactor. 
The proposed agreement also provides for an 
exchange of reactor materials not available 
commercially. The parties agree, however, 
that no material, equipment, or devices 
which are primarily of military significance 
will be transferred or exported under the 
agreement. 

The agreement will permit the Commission 
to sell to the Government of the Netherlands 
uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 in a 
net amount not to exceed 500 kilograms of 
contained U-235 enriched, except as noted 
below, up to a maximum of 20 percent during 
the period of the agreement for use as fuel 
in the operation of defined research, experi- 
mental, demonstration power, and power re- 
actor projects in the Netherlands. The Com- 
mission at its discretion may make a portion 
of the foregoing 500 kilograms available as 
material enriched up to 90 percent for use 
in a materials testing reactor capable of 
operating with a fuel load not to exceed 6 
kilograms of contained U-235 in uranium. 
The quantity of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 transferred to the Government 
of the Netherlands for use as fuel in reac- 
tors will not at any time be in excess of 
the amount of material necessary for the 
full loading of each defined reactor project 
plus such additional quantity as, in the 
opinion of the Commission, is necessary to 
permit the efficient and continuous operation 
of the reactor or reactors while replaced fuel 
elements are radioactively cooling in the 
Netherlands or while fuel elements are in 
transit. 

The U-235 to be transferred under this 
agreement is being made available in accord- 
ance with your recent announcement that 
the United States is prepared to make up to 
20,000 kilograms of U-235 available to 
friendly countries to facilitate the develop- 
ment of nuclear power for peaceful purposes, 
and you will note that article XII of the 
agreement incorporates provisions which are 
designed to minimize the possibility that 
material or equipment transferred under the 
agreement will be diverted to nonpeaceful 
purposes. In addition, article VII of the 
agreement provides that when any source 
or special nuclear material received from the 
United States requires reprocessing, such 
reprocessing will be performed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in Commission facilities, 
or in facilities acceptable to the Commission. 

Article IV of the agreement would permit 
the transfer of special nuclear materials, 
including U-235, U-233, and plutonium, for 
defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. In article 
XI the parties affirm their common interest 
in the establishment of an international 
atomic energy agency to foster the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and express their in- 
tention to reappraise the agreement in the 
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event such an agency is established. Article 
XI also recognizes the efforts that are now 
being made in Western Europe to integrate 
the atomic energy programs of a group of 
nations and accordingly, provides that such 
an integrated group may assume the rights 
and obligations of the Government of the 
Netherlands under the agreement, provided 
the integrated group can, in the judgment of 
the United States, effectively and securely 
carry out the undertakings of this agreement. 

Following your approval and subject to the 
authorization requested, the agreement will 
be executed by the appropriate authorities 
of the Netherlands and the United States. 
In accordance with section 123c of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, the agreement will be 
placed before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Respectfully, 
W. F. Lipsy, Acting Chairman. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 21, 1956. 
Dr. W. F. LIBBY, 
Acting Chairman, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Lissy: Under date of June 20, 
1956, the Atomic Energy Commission recom- 
mended that I approve a proposed agreement 
for cooperation concerning the civil uses of 
atomic energy between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands. 

I have examined the agreement recom- 
mended. It calls for an exchange of classi- 
fied and unclassified information relating to 
the development of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy with particular emphasis on the de- 
velopment of nuclear power. It is provided, 
however, that the exchange of restricted data 
under the agreement will extend only to that 
which is relevant to current or projected pro- 
grams; will not include any information 
which is primarily of military significance; 
and will not include information concerning 
the production of special nuclear materials 
except that concerning the incidental pro- 
duction of special nuclear materials in a 
power reactor. Further, no material, equip- 
ment, or device which is primarily of military 
significance will be exchanged under the 
agreement. 

The proposed agreement provides that the 
Commission will sell to the Government of 
the Netherlands for use as fuel in defined 
reactors uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235 in a net amount not to exceed 500 
kilograms of contained U-235 in uranium 
enriched up to a maximum of 20 percent, 
except that a quantity of the uranium, en- 
riched up to 90 percent, may be made avail- 
able for use in a materials testing reactor. 
The agreement provides for appropriate safe- 
guards against the diversion of materials 
and equipment for unauthorized uses. 

The agreement also affirms the interest of 
the United States and the Netherlands in 
the establishment of an international atomic 
energy agency which would foster the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, and I note that 
it takes into account the efforts that are 
now being made in Western Europe to inte- 
grate the atomic-energy programs of a group 
of nations, 

Accordingly, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
and upon the recommendation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, I hereby— 

1. Approve the within proposed agreement 
for cooperation concerning the civil uses of 
atomic energy between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Goy- 
ernment of the Netherlands. 

2. Determine that the performance of the 
proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United 
States, and 
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3. Authorize the execution of the proposed 
agreement for the Government of the United 
States by appropriate authorities of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 


JUNE 21, 1956. 
Senator CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: In connection 
with the proposed agreement for coopera- 
tion between the Government of the Nether- 
lands and the Government of the United 
States which the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion transmitted to you today pursuant to 
section 123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, there is attached to this letter two 
copies of an agreement between the Com- 
mission and the Government of the Nether- 
lands regarding the agreed security arrange- 
ments concerning information and materials, 
including equipment and devices, relating 
to civil uses of atomic energy to be exchanged 
under the agreement for cooperation. There 
is also attached a copy of the Commission’s 
letter to the President forwarding the secu- 
rity arrangement. 

These security arrangements are referred 
to in articles X and XIII of the proposed 
agreement for cooperation and establish the 
security principles and criteria which will 
apply in the implementation of that agree- 
ment. 

Your attention is directed to the fact that 
the Government of the Netherlands has 
agreed to maintain a security program sim- 
ilar to that maintained by the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission for the protec- 
tion of classified information and materials 
exchanged under the agreement for coopera- 
tion and that both Governments guarantee 
that all classified information and material 
exchanged under the agreement for coopera- 
tion will be safeguarded in accordance with 
the safeguards and standards established by 
the security arrangements. An examination 
of the Netherland's security practices by the 
Commission’s Division of Security has indi- 
cated that the security requirements of the 
agreement for cooperation can be adequately 
implemented. i 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. LIBBY, 
Acting Chairman. 
AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION CONCERNING 

CIVIL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY BETWEEN THE 

GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 

NETHERLANDS 

Whereas the Government of the Nether- 
lands and the Government of the United 
States have on July 18, 1955, signed an agree- 
ments for cooperation concerning civil uses 
of atomic energy; and 

Whereas such agreement provides that it is 
the hope and expectation of the parties that 
the initial agreement for cooperation will 
extend to consideration of further coopera- 
tion extending to the design, construction 
and operation of power-producing reactors; 
and 

Whereas the Government of the Nether- 
lands has advised the Government of the 
United States of America of its desires to 
pursue a research and development pro- 
gram looking toward the realization of peace- 
ful and humanitarian uses of atomic energy 
including the design, construction and oper- 
ation of power-producing reactors; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America desires to cooperate with 
the Government of the Netherlands in such 
a program as hereinafter provided; and 

Whereas the parties desire to supersede 
the agreement for cooperation signed on 
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July 18, 1955, for this agreement which in- 
cludes the new areas of cooperation; 
The parties therefore agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


A. The agreement for cooperation signed 
on July 18, 1955, is superseded in its en- 
tirety on the day this agreement enters into 
force. 

B. This agreement shall enter into force 
on the day on which each government shall 
receive from the other government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 
10 years. 

ARTICLE It 


A. Subject to the provisions of this agree- 
ment, the availability of personnel and ma- 
terial, and the applicable laws, regulations 
and license requirements in force in their 
respective countries, the parties shall co- 
operate with each other in the achievement 
of the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. 

B. The disposition and utilization of 
atomic weapons and the exchange of re- 
stricted data relating to the design or fab- 
rication of atomic weapons shall be outside 
the scope of this agreement. 

C. The exchange of restricted data under 
this agreement shall be subject to the fol- 
lowing limitations: 

(1) Restricted data which in the opinion 
of the United States Commission is pri- 
marily of military significance shall not be 
exchanged. 

(2) Restricted data concerning the pro- 
duction of special nuclear materials except 
that concerning the incidental production 
of special nuclear materials in a power re- 
actor shall not be exchanged. 

(3) It shall extend only to that which is 
relevant to current or projected programs. 

(4) The development of submarine, ship, 
aircraft, and certain package power reactors 
is presently concerned primarily with their 
military uses. Accordingly, restricted data 
pertaining primarily to such reactors will not 
be exchanged until such time as these types 
of reactors in the opinion of both parties 
warrant civil application and the exchange 
of information on these types of reactors 
may be agreed. Information on the adap- 
tion of these types of reactors to military 
use will not be exchanged. Likewise, re- 
stricted data pertaining primarily to any 
future reactor-types the development of 
which is concerned primarily with their mili- 
tary use will not be exchanged until such 
time as these types of reactors warrant civil 
application and the exchange of information 
on these types of reactors may be agreed; 
and restricted data on the adaptation of 
these types of reactors to military use will 
not be exchanged. 

D. This agreement shall not require the 
exchange of any information which the 
parties are not permitted to communicate 
because the information is privately devel- 
oped and privately owned or has been re- 
ceived from another government. 

E. It is agreed that the United States Com- 
mission will not transfer or permit the ex- 
port, under this agreement, of any materials 
or equipment and devices if such materials 
or equipment and devices are, in the opinion 
of the United States Commission, primarily 
of military significanace. 


ARTICLE IIT 


A. Subject to the provisions of article IT, 
classified information in the specific fields 
set out below and unclassified information 
shall be exchanged between the United States 
Commission and the Government of the 
Netherlands with respect to the application 
of atomic energy to peaceful uses, includ- 
ing research and development relating to 
such uses and problems of health and safety 
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connected therewith. The exchange of in- 
formation provided for in this article shall 
be accomplished through the various means 
available, including reports, conferences and 
visits to facilities. 

B. The parties agree to exchange the fol- 
lowing classified information, including re- 
stricted data: 

(1) General information on the design 
and characteristics of research, experimental, 
demonstration power or power reactors as is 
required to permit an evaluation and com- 
parison of their potential use in a research 
or power production program. 

(2) Technological information, as may 
be agreed, on specific research, experimental, 
demonstration power, or power reactors and, 
when in the case of the Netherlands, such 
information is required in connection with 
reactors currently in operation in the Neth- 
erlands or when such information is re- 
quired in the development, construction, and 
operation of specific reactors which the 
Netherlands intends to construct as part of 
a current research, experimental, demon- 
stration power, or power program in the 
Netherlands. 

(3) Classified information within subpar- 
agraphs (1) and (2) hereof shall be ex- 
changed within the following fields: 

(a) Specifications for reactor materials: 
Final form specifications including the com- 
position, shape, size, and special handling 
techniques of reactor materials including 
uranium, heavy water, reactor grade graph- 
ite, and zirconium. 

(b) Properties of reactor materials: Physi- 
cal, chemical, metallurgical, nuclear, and 
mechanical properties of reactor materials 
including fuel, moderator, and coolant, and 
the effects of the reactor’s operating condi- 
tions on the properties of these materials. 

(c) Reactor components: The design and 
performance specifications of reactor com- 
ponents, but not including the methods of 
production and fabrication. 

(d) Reactor physics technology: This area 
includes theory of and pertinent data re- 
lating to neutron bombardment reactions, 
neutron cross sections, criticality calcula- 
tions, reactor kinetics, and shielding. 

(e) Reactor engineering technology: This 
area includes considerations pertinent to the 
overall design and optimization of the re- 
actor and theory of and data relating to such 
problems as reactor stress and heat transfer 
analysis. 

(f) Environmental safety considerations: 
This area includes considerations relating to 
normal reactor radiations and possible acci- 
dental hazards and the effect of such on 
equipment and personnel and appropriate 
methods of waste disposal and decontamina- 
tion. 

ARTICLE IV 

A. Research materials: Materials of in- 
terest in connection with the subject of 
agreed exchanges of information as provided 
in article III and under the provision set 
forth in article II, including source mate- 
rials, special nuclear materials, byproduct 
material, other radioisotopes, and stable iso- 
topes will be exchanged for research purposes 
in such quantities and under such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed when such 
materials are not available commercially. 
In no case, however, shall quantities of spe- 
cial nuclear materials transferred under this 
article and within the jurisdiction of the 
Government of the Netherlands be, at any 
one time, in excess of 100 grams of contained 
U-235, 10 grams of plutonium, and 10 grams 
of U-233. 

B. Research facilities: Subject to the pro- 
visions of article II and under such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed, and to the 
extent as may be agreed, specialized research 
facilities and reactor material testing facili- 
ties of the parties shall be made available 
for mutual use consistent with the limits of 
space, facilities, and personnel conveniently 
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available, when such facilities are not com- 
mercially available. It is understood that 
the United States Commission will not be 
able to permit access to facilities which are 
primarily of military significance. 


ARTICLE V 


With respect to the subjects of agreed ex- 
change of information as provided in article 
III and subject to the provisions of article 
II, equipment and devices may be trans- 
ferred from one party to the other under 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed. 
It is recognized that such transfer will be 
subject to limitations which may arise from 
shortages of supplies or other circumstances 
existing at the time. 


ARTICLE VI 


A. It is contemplated that, as provided in 
this article, private individuals and private 
organizations in either the United States 
or the Netherlands may deal directly with 
private individuals and private organiza- 
tions in the other couuntry. Accordingly, in 
the fields referred to in paragraph B of this 
article, persons under the jurisdiction of 
either the Government of the United States 
or the Government of the Netherlands will 
be permitted to make arrangements to trans- 
fer and export materials, including equip- 
ment and devices, and to perform services 
for the other government and such persons 
under its jurisdiction as are authorized by 
the other government to receive and possess 
such materials and utilize such services, pro- 
vided that any classified information shall 
fall within the fields specified in paragraph 
B and subject to: 

(1) The provisions of paragraph E of ar- 
ticle II: 

(2) Applicable laws, regulations and li- 
cense requirements; 

(3) Approval of the party to the jurisdic- 
tion of which the person making the ar- 
rangement is subject if the materials or 
services are classified or if the furnishing of 
such materials or services requires the com- 
munications of classified information. 

B. To the extent necessary in carrying 
out the arrangements made under paragraph 
A of this article, classified information in the 
following fields, subject in each case to the 
provisions of article II may be communicated 
by the person furnishing the material or 
services to the party or person to whom such 
material or service is furnished: 

(1) The subjects of agreed exchange of in- 
formation as provided in article III; 

(2) Technological information within the 
categories of information set forth in article 
III B. 3 on specific research, experimental, 
demonstration power or power reactors and 
when in the case of the Netherlands, such in- 
formation is required in connection with re- 
actors currently in operation in the Nether- 
lands or when such information is required 
in the construction and operation of specific 
reactors which the Government of the Neth- 
erlands or authorized persons under its jur- 
isdiction intend to construct as part of a 
current research, experimental, demonstra- 
tion power or power program in the Nether- 
lands. 

ARTICLE VII 

A. During the period of this agreement, 
the United States Commission will sell to 
the Government of the Netherlands uranium 
enriched in the isotope U-235 in a net 
amount not to exceed 500 kilograms of con- 
tained U-235 in uranium. This net amount 
shall be the quantity of contained U-235 in 
uranium sold to the Government of the Neth- 
erlands less the quantity of contained U-235 
in recoverable uranium resold to the United 
States or transferred to any other nation or 
international organization with the approval 
of the United States in accordance with this 
agreement. This material may not be en- 
riched above 20 percent U-235 except as here- 
inafter provided. Such material will be sold 
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subject to the terms and conditions of this 
article and the other provisions of this agree- 
ment as and when required as initial and re- 
placement fuel in the operation of defined 
research, and experimental, demonstration 
power, and power reactors which the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands in consultation 
with the United States Commission decides 
to construct or authorize private organiza- 
tions to construct in the Netherlands and as 
required in experiments related thereto. 
The United States Commission may, upon 
request and in its discretion, make a por- 
tion of the foregoing 500 kilograms available 
as material enriched up to 90 percent for use 
in a materials testing reactor, capable of op- 
erating with a fuel load not to exceed 6 kilo- 
grams contained in U-235 in uranium. 

B. The quantity of uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 transferred by the United 
States Commission under this article and in 
custody of the Government of the Nether- 
lands shall not at any time be in excess of 
the amount of material necessary for the full 
loading of each defined reactor project which 
the Government of the Netherlands or per- 
sons under its jurisdiction decides to con- 
struct as provided herein, plus such addi- 
tional quantity as, in the opinion of the 
United States Commission, is necessary to 
permit the efficient and continuous opera- 
tion of the reactor or reactors while re- 
placed fuel elements are radioactively cool- 
ing in the Netherlands or while fuel ele- 
ments are in transit, it being the intent of 
the United States Commission to make pos- 
sible the maximum usefulness of the material 
so transferred. 

C. Each sale of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 shall be subject to the agree- 
ment of the parties as to the schedule of 
deliveries, the form of material to be de- 
livered, charges therefor and the amount of 
material to be delivered consistent with the 
quantity limitations established in para- 
graph B. It is understood and agreed that 
although the Government of the Nether- 
lands will distribute uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 to authorized users in the 
Netherlands, the Government of the Nether- 
lands will retain title to any uranium en- 
riched in the isotope U-235 which is pur- 
chased from the United States Commission 
at least until such time as private users in 
the United States are permitted to acquire 
title in the United States to uranium en- 
riched in the isotope U-235. 

D. It is agreed that when any source or 
special nuclear materials received from the 
United States of America require reprocess- 
ing, such reprocessing shall be performed at 
the discretion of the United States Commis- 
sion in either United States Commission 
facilities or facilities acceptable to the 
United States Commission, on terms and 
conditions to be later agreed; and it is un- 
derstood, except as may be otherwise agreed, 
that the form and content of any irradiated 
fuel elements shall not be altered after their 
removal from the reactor and prior to de- 
livery to the United States Commission or 
the facilities acceptable to the United States 
Commission for reprocessing. 

E. With respect to any special nuclear ma- 
terial produced in reactors fueled with ma- 
terials obtained from the United States 
which are in excess of the Netherlands’ need 
for such materials in its program for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
shall have and is hereby granted (a) a first 
option to purchase of such material at 
prices then prevailing in the United States 
of America for special nuclear material pro- 
duced in reactors which are fueled pur- 
suant to the terms of an agreement for 
cooperation with the Government of the 
United States of America, and (b) the right 
to approve the transfer of such material 
to any other nation or international organi- 
zations in the event the option to purchase 
is not exercised, 
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ARTICLE VIII 


As may be necessary and as may be mu- 
tually agreed in connection with the subjects 
of agreed exchange of information as pro- 
vided in article III, and under the limita- 
tions set forth in article II, and under such 
terms and conditions as may be mutually 
agreed, specific arrangements may be made 
from time to time between the parties for 
lease, or sale and purchase, of quantities of 
materials, including heavy water and nat- 
ural uranium, but not including special 
nuclear materials, greater than those re- 
quired for research, when such materials are 
not available commercially. 


ARTICLE IX 


A. With respect to any invention or dis- 
covery employing information classified when 
communicated in accordance with article III 
and made or conceived as a result of such 
communication during the period of this 
agreement, the Government of the United 
States of America with respect to invention 
or discovery rights owned by it, and the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands with respect to 
any invention or discovery owned by it or 
made or conceived by persons under its 
jurisdiction: 

(1) Agree to transfer and assign or cause 
to be transferred or assigned to the other all 
right, title, and interest in and to any such 
invention, discovery, patent application or 
patent in the country of that other, subject 
to a royalty-free, nonexclusive, irrevocable 
license for the governmental purposes of the 
transferring party and for purposes of mu- 
tual defense; 

(2) Shall, upon request of the other, grant 
or cause to be granted to the other a royalty- 
free, nonexclusive, irrevocable license for its 
governmental purposes in the country of the 
transferring party or third countries, includ- 
ing use in the production of materials in 
such countries for sale to the requesting 
party by a contractor of such party; 

(3) Agree that each party may otherwise 
deal with any invention, discovery, patent 
application or patent in its own country or 
third countries as it may desire, but in no 
event shall either party discriminate against 
citizens of the country of the other in re- 
spect of granting any license under the pat- 
ents owned by it in its own or third 
countries. 

(4) Waive any and all claims against the 
other for compensation, royalty or award as 
respects any such invention or discovery, 
patent application or patent and release 
the other with respect to any such claim. 

B. (1) No patent application with respect 
to any classified invention or discovery em- 
ploying information which has been com- 
municated under this agreement may be 
filed by either party or any person in the 
country of the other party except in accord- 
ance with agreed conditions and procedures. 

(2) No patent application with respect to 
any such classified invention or discovery 
may be filed in any country not a party to 
this agreement except as may be agreed and 
subject to article XIII. 

(3) Appropriate secrecy or prohibition or- 
ders shall be issued for the purpose of giving 
effect to this paragraph. 


ARTICLE X 


A. The criteria of security classification 
established by the United States Commission 
shall be applicable to all information and 
material, including equipment and devices, 
exchanged under this agreement. The 
United States Commission will keep the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands informed con- 
cerning these criteria and any modifications 
thereof, and the parties will consult with 
each other from time to time concerning 
the practical application of these criteria. 

B. It is agreed that all information and 
material, including equipment and devices, 
which warrant a classification in accordance 
with paragraph A of this article shall be 
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safeguarded in accordance with applicable 
security arrangements between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
by the United States Commission, and the 
Government of the Netherlands. 

C. It is agreed that the recipient party 
of any material, including equipment and 
devices, and of any classified information 
under this agreement shall not further dis- 
seminate such information or transfer such 
material, including equipment and devices, 
to any other country without the written 
consent of the originating country. It is 
further agreed that neither party to this 
agreement will transfer to any other coun- 
try equipment or device, the transfer of 
which would involve the disclosure of any 
classified information received from the 
other party, without the written consent of 
such other party. 


ARTICLE XI 


A. The Government of the Netherlands and 
the Government of the United States of 
America affirm their common interest in the 
establishment of an international atomic- 
energy agency to foster the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. In the event such an 
international agency is created: 

(1) The parties will consult with each 
other to determine in what respects, if any, 
they desire to modify the provisions of this 
agreement for cooperation. In particular, 
the parties will consult with each other to 
determine in what respects and to what ex- 
tent they desire to arrange for the admin- 
istration by the international agency of 
those conditions, controls, and safeguards 
including those relating to health and safety 
standards, required by the international 
agency in connection with similar assistance 
rendered to a cooperating nation under the 
aegis of the international agency. 

(2) In the event the parties do not reach 
a mutually satisfactory agreement follow- 
ing the consultation provided in paragraph 
A of this article, either party may by noti- 
fication terminate this agreement. In the 
event this agreement is so terminated, the 
Government of the Netherlands shall return 
to the Commission all source and special 
nuclear materials received pursuant to this 
agreement and in its possession or in the 
possession of persons under its jurisdiction. 

B. It is recognized that efforts are being 
made in Western Europe to integrate the 
atomic-energy programs of a group of na- 
tions. If the Government of the Nether- 
lands becomes a member of such an inte- 
grated group and if an agreement for co- 
operation on atomic energy is made be- 
tween the group of nations and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, the 
latter would be prepared if so requested by 
the Government of the Netherlands to ar- 
range for the integrated group to assume 
the rights and obligations of the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands under this agree- 
ment, provided the integrated group can, in 
the judgment of the Government of the 
United States of America, effectively and 
securely carry out the undertakings of this 
agreement. 

ARTICLE XII 


The Government of the Netherlands and 
the Government of the United States em- 
phasize their common interest in assuring 
that any material, equipment, or device 
made available to the Government of the 
Netherlands pursuant to this agreement 
shall be used solely for civil purposes. 

A. Except to the extent that the safe- 
guards provided for in this agreement are 
supplanted, by agreement of the parties as 
provided in article XI, by safeguards of 
the proposed International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the Government of the United States 
of America, notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this agreement, shall have the fol- 
lowing rights: 

(1) With the objective of assuring design 
and operation for civil purposes and per- 
mitting effective application of safeguards, 
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to review the design of any (i) reactor and 
(ii) other equipment and devices the design 
of which the Commission determines to be 
relevant to the effective application of safe- 
guards, which are to be made available to 
the Government of the Netherlands or any 
person under its jurisdiction by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America or any 
person under its jurisdiction, or which are 
to use, fabricate, or process any of the fol- 
lowing materials so made available: source 
material, special nuclear material, moderator 
material, or other material designated by 
the United States Commission. 

(2) With respect to any source or special 
nuclear material made available to the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands or any person 
under its jurisdiction by the Government of 
the United States of America or any person 
under its jurisdiction and any source or spe- 
cial nuclear material utilized in, recovered 
from, or produced as a result of the use of any 
of the following materials, equipment, or 
devices so made available: (i) source mate- 
rial, special nuclear material, moderator ma- 
terial, or other material designated by the 
United States Commission; (ii) reactors; 
(iii) any other equipment or device desig- 
nated by the United States Commission as 
an item to be made available on the condi- 
tion that the provisions of this subparagraph 
A2 will apply: (a) to require the mainte- 
nance and production of operating records 
and to request and receive reports for the 
purpose of assisting in ensuring account- 
ability for such materials; and (b) to require 
that any such material in the custody of the 
Government of the Netherlands or any per- 
son under its jurisdiction be subject to all 
of the safeguards provided for in this article 
and the guaranties set forth in article XIII. 

(3) To require the deposit in storage facil- 
ities designated by the United States Com- 
mission of any of the special nuclear ma- 
terial referred to in subparagraph A2 of 
this article which is not currently utilized 
for civil purposes in the Netherlands and 
which is not purchased pursuant to article 
VII, paragraph: E (a) of this agreement, 
transferred pursuant to article VII, para- 
graph E (b) of this agreement, or otherwise 
disposed of pursuant to an arrangement mu- 
tually acceptable to the parties. 

(4) To designate, after consultation with 
the Government of the Netherlands, person- 
nel who, accompanied, if either party so re- 
quests, by personnel designated by the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands, shall have ac- 
cess in the Netherlands to all places and 
data ni to account for the source 
and special nuclear materials which are sub- 
ject to subparagraph A2 of this article to 
determine whether there is compliance with 
this agreement and to make such independ- 
ent measurements as may be deemed neces- 


(5) In the event of noncompliance with 
the provisions of this article or the guaran- 
ties set forth in article XIII and the failure 
of the Government of the Netherlands to 
carry out the provisions of this article with- 
in a reasonable time, to suspend or ter- 
minate this agreement and require the re- 
turn of any materials, equipment, and de- 
vices referred to in subparagraph A2 of this 
article. 

(6) To consult with the Government of 
the Netherlands in the matter of health and 
safety. 

B. The Government of the Netherlands un- 
dertakes to facilitate the application of the 
safeguards provided for in this article. 

ARTICLE XIII 

A. The Government of the Netherlands 
guarantees that: 

(1) The security safeguards and standards 
prescribed by applicable security arrange- 
ments between the Government of the 
United States of America by the United 
States Commission and the Government of 
the Netherlands will be maintained with re- 
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spect to all classified information and mate- 
rials, including equipment and devices, ex- 
changed under this agreement. 

(2) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
the Netherlands or authorized persons under 
its jurisdiction by purchase or otherwise 
pursuant to this agreement will be used for 
atomic weapons, or for research on or de- 
velopment of atomic weapons, or for any 
other military purpose. 

(3) No material, including equipment and 
devices, or any restricted data transferred to 
the Government of the Netherlands or au- 
thorized persons under its jurisdiction pur- 
suant to this agreement will be transferred 
to unauthorized persons or beyond the jur- 
isdiction of the Government of the Nether- 
lands, except as the United States Commis- 
sion may agree to such a transfer to an- 
other nation, and then only if the transfer 
of the material or restricted data is within 
the scope of an agreement for cooperation 
between the Government of the United 
States of America and the other nation. 

B, The Government of the United States 
of America guarantees that: 

(1) The security safeguards and standards 
prescribed by applicable security arrange- 
ments between the Government of the 
United States of America by the United 
States Commission and the Government of 
the Netherlands will be maintained with re- 
spect to all classified information and mate- 
rials, including equipment and devices, ex- 
changed under this agreement. 

(2) No material, including equipment and 
devices, or any restricted data transferred 
to the Government of the United States of 
America or authorized persons under its 
jurisdiction pursuant to this agreement, 
will be transferred to unauthorized persons 
or beyond the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, except 
as the Government of the Netherlands may 
agree to such a transfer to another nation. 


ARTICLE XIV 


The application or use of any information 
(including design drawings and specifica- 
tions), material, equipment, or devices, ex- 
changed or transferred between the parties 
under this agreement shall be the responsi- 
bility of the party receiving it, and the other 
party does not warrant the accuracy and 
completeness of such information and does 
not warrant the suitability of such informa- 
tion, material, equipment, or device for any 
particular use or application. 


ARTICLE XV 
For the purposes of this agreement: 
A. “The Netherlands” means the Euro- 


pean part of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. 

B. “Commission” or “United States Com- 
mission” means the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

C. “Parties” means the Government of 
the Netherlands and the Government of the 
United States of America, including the 
United States Commission on behalf of the 
Government of the United States of America. 
“Party” means one of the above parties. 

D. “Atomic weapon” means any device 
utilizing atomic energy, exclusive of the 
means for transporting or propelling the 
device (where such means is a separable and 
divisible part of the device), the principal 
purpose of which is for use as, or for develop- 
ment of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, or 
a weapon test device. 

E. “By-product material” means any radio- 
active material (except special nuclear ma- 
terial) yielded in or made radioactive by 
exposure to the radiation incident to the 
process of producing or utilizing special nu- 
clear material. 

F. “Classified” means a security designa- 
tion of “confidential” or higher applied, un- 
der the laws and regulations of either the 
Government of the Netherlands or the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
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to any data, information, materials, services 
or any other matter, and includes “Re- 
stricted Data.” 

G. “Equipment and devices” and “Equip- 
ment or device” means any instrument, ap- 
paratus, or facility and includes any facility, 
except an atomic weapon, capable of making 
use of or producing special nuclear material, 
and component parts thereof. 

H. “Person” means any individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, firm, association, 
trust, estate, public or private institution, 
group, government agency or government 
corporation, but does not include the parties 
to this agreement. 

I. “Reactor” means an apparatus, other 
than atomic weapons, in which a self- 
supporting fission chain reaction is main- 
tained by utilizing uranium, plutonium, or 
thorium, or any combination of uranium, 
plutonium, or thorium 

J. “Restricted data” means all data con- 
cerning (1) design, manufacture, or utiliza- 
tion of atomic weapons; (2) the produc- 
tion of special nuclear material; or (3) the 
use of special nuclear material in the pro- 
duction of energy, but shall not include data 
declassified or removed from the category 
oe restricted data by the appropriate author- 
ty. 

K. “Special nuclear material” means (1) 
plutonium, uranium, enriched in the iso- 
tope 233 or in the isotope 235, and any other 
material which the Government of the 
Netherlands or the United States Commis- 
sion determines to be special nuclear ma- 
terial; or (2) any material artificially en- 
riched by any of the foregoing. 

L. “Source material” means (1) uranium, 
thorium, or any other material which is de- 
termined by the Government of the Nether- 
lands or the United States Commission to be 
source material; or (2) ores containing one 
or more of the foregoing materials, in such 
concentration as the Government of the 
Netherlands or the United States Commis- 
sion may determine from time to time. 

M. “Atomic energy” means all forms of 
energy released in the course of nuclear 
fission or nuclear transformation. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have 
caused this agreement to be executed pur- 
suant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Washington in duplicate this — 
day of , 1956. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 


For the Government of the Netherlands: 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate now adjourn until 
Monday next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 
o'clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned 
until Monday, July 2, 1956, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate June 29, 1956: 


SUPREME Court, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Masaji Marumoto of Hawaii to be associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, Territory of 
Hawaii, for a term of 4 years vice Philip L. 
Rice, elevated. 


MUNICIPAL COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The following-named persons to be asso- 
ciate judges of the Municipal Court for the 
District of Columbia, Domestic Relations 
Branch, for terms of 10 years to fill new 
positions: 

John H. Burnett, 
Columbia. 


of the District of 
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Godfrey L. Munter, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Frank Hammett Myers, of the District of 
Columbia. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 29, 1956: 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 
Frederick G. Hamley, of Washington, to be 
United States circuit judge for the ninth 
circuit. 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 


Edwin R. Price, of Maryland, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review, term expiring July 15, 1959. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Howard H. Shannon, of New Jersey, to be 
Assistant Director of Locomotive Inspection, 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for appointment 
in the regular corps of the Public Health 
Service, subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law and regulation, in the grade 
indicated: 

To be senior surgeons 

Herbert A, Hudgins 

Stanley J. Sarnoff 


To be senior dental surgeon 
Seymour J. Kreshover 
To be senior sanitarian 
Robert Johnston 
To be senior assistant nurse officers 


Dorothy L. Connors 
Margaret M. Sweeney 


The following candidates for permanent 
promotion in the Regular Corps of the Pub- 
lic Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations, 
in the grade indicated: 


To be medical directors 
Russell O. Settle Albert L. Chapman 
Waldron M. Sennott James K. Shafer 
Curtis G. Southard Louis Jacobs 
Hugh B. Cottrell Carl L. Larson 
Dorland J. Davis Max M. Van Sandt 


To be senior surgeon 
Eli M. Lippman 
To be surgeons 


William J, Zukel William H. Sage III 
Carl F. Essig, Jr. Charles A. Jarvis 
Simon P. Abrahams Charles H. Lithgow 
Virgil B. Polley John M. Bishop, Jr. 
Jarvis E. Seegmiller Robert H. Aronstam 
John S. Shuttleworth James W. Osberg, 
DeArmond Moore Jr. 
Richmond T. Prehn Robert L. Brutsche 
Harry S. Wise James R. Lewis 
Paul M. Duffy Carl F. Mattern 
John V. Osborne Clifford H. Cole 
John H. Waite Harvey A. Itano 
Thomas J. Kennedy, Daniel J. Tenenberg 
Jr. C. F. Sparger 
Victor E. Archer Ernest Cotlove 
Charles J. Buhrow Douglas H. Crockett 
Ernest G. Hanowell 


To be senior assistant surgeons 
Allen C. Pirkle John R. Moran 
John F. Lee, Jr. James D. Tovey 
Jack Durell John W. Glotfelty 
Don E, Leuzinger Wiliam K. Carlile 
To be dental director 
Herbert A. Spencer 
To be dental surgeons 
Alfred Popper Quentin M. Smith 
John W. Heck Reuben L. Turner 
To be senior assistant dental surgeons 


L. Charles Larsen George J. Yocum 
Charles H. Davis Leonard R. Iverson 
George E. Garrington 
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To be sanitary engineer director 
Glen J. Hopkins 


To be senior sanitary engineers 
Frederick K. Erickson Joseph H. Coffey 
Paul C. Henderson Frederick Aldridge 
Ernest P. Dubuque E. Carl Warkentin 
Harry Stierli John H. Ludwig 
John R. Thoman Harvey F. Ludwig 
Frank A. Butrico Harry W. Poston 
Bernard B. Berger Donald J. Schliess- 
Louis F. Warrick mann 
Ray Raneri James H. Crawford 
O. John Schmidt Samuel R. Weibel 
Kenneth C. Lauster Curtis E. Richey 
Joseph A. Boyer Gerald Dyksterhouse 
Ross W. Buck 

To be sanitary engineers 
William B. Page 
Ernest C. Tsivoglou 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineer 
Jerrold M. Michael 


To be senior pharmacists 
Ernest J. Simnacher 
Carmen A. Carrato 
Boyd W. Stephenson 
To be pharmacists 
Milton W. Skolaut 
Frank E. Dondero 
Allen J. Brands 
To be senior assistant pharmacists 
Albert B. Ripley Joseph N. Salvino 
Mario C. Baratta Bertram J. Baughman 
To be scientist director 
John T. Tripp 
To be senior scientists 
Francis M. Middleton 
Richard P. Dow 
Simon Kinsman 
To be senior assistant scientist 
Virgil R. Carlson 


To be senior sanitarian 
Daniel E. O’Keefe 


To be sanitarians 
Charles E. Gerhardt 
Samuel M. Rogers 
To be senior veterinarian 
Robert D. Courter 
To be nurse director 
Florence H. Callahan 
To be senior nurse officers 
Elizabeth H. Boeker Gladys C. Guydes 
Marjorie W. Spaulding M. Lois Power 
Catherine M. Sullivan M. Dolores Jones 
Margaret E. Willhoit Anne H. MacNeill 
To be nurse officers 
Genevieve T. Piette Faye G. Abdellah 
Florence J. Ullman Elizabeth J. Haglund 
Elizabeth Kuhlman 
To be senior dietitian 
Engla J. Anderson 
To be dietitian 
Susanne C. Van Leuzen 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, JUNE 29, 1956 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou eternal spirit, unto whom all 
hearts are open and all desires known, 
may we now be numbered among the 
seekers and finders of God. 
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We pray that we may daily assemble 
here, not primarily to argue and maneu- 
ver for the victory of our personal opin- 
ions but to yield ourselves to Thy divine 
guidance and to seek to know the mind of 


Grant that, before we legislate and 
make any decision during these dark and 
troublous days, this Chamber may be for 
each of us a listening place where we 
shall catch the inspiration of Thy Spirit. 

Make us more eager to hear and heed 
Thy voice revealing Thy will and showing 
us how best we may discharge all our 
tasks and responsibilities. 

To Thy name we ascribe all the praise. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with an amend- 
ment in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 9952. An act to provide a lump- 
sum readjustment payment for members of 
the Reserve components who are involun- 
tarlly released from active service. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 9893. An act to authorize certain con- 


struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the foregoing bill, and requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mr. CASE 
of South Dakota to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inquire of the majority 
leader as to the program today and what 
he has outlined. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be very 
happy to advise the gentleman and I am 
glad my friend asked this question. 

The first order of business today is 
the conference report on the Defense 
Department appropriation bill. There- 
after there will be a continuation of gen- 
eral debate on the school construction 
bill. We hope general debate will be 
completed this afternoon and the first 
section read. Beyond that we will not 
go today. 

I will announce the program for next 
week later. There will be a continuation 
of this bill, and it is very important that 
all Members be here Monday—at least 
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I make that statement as an expression 
of my own opinion. 

The school construction bill will come 
up, of course, after the other business is 
disposed of and it will be read under the 
5-minute rule. 

There may be other matters of import 
also. 

Mr. MARTIN. There is no likelihood 
of the present bill being considered be- 
yond reading of the first section today? 

Mr.McCORMACK, No. The gentle- 
man probably is going to ask me about 
tomorrow. I may say we are not going 
to meet tomorrow. That is understood 
by all the parties interested in the bill. 
I have taken the matter up with every- 
one interested. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 83] 

Adair Fino Rees, Kans, 
Anfuso Fulton Richards 
Ayres Gamble Roosevelt 
Barrett Garmatz Rutherford 
Bass, Tenn Green, Pa. Sadlak 
Baumhart Halleck Saylor 
Beamer Harden Scott 
Belcher, Okla. Harvey Scudder 
Bell Hull Sheehan 
Bray James Shelley 
Brooks, Tex, Kilburn Sieminski 
Brownson King, Pa. Springer 
Canfield Kirwan Staggers 
Celler Lane Thompson, La. 
Chase Lesinski Thompson, Tex. 
Chatham McCulloch Thornberry 
Christopher McDowell Tumulty 

* Coudert Meader Van Pelt 
Crumpacker Miller, Md Velde 
Cunningham Minshall Vursell 
Curtis, Mo. Morano Wainwright 
Davidson Morrison Wickersham 
Davis, Tenn. O'Hara, Minn. Wigglesworth 
Davis, Wis. Patman Wilson, Ind. 
Donovan Powell Zelenko 
Dorn, S. C Prouty 
Eberharter Reece, Tenn. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 343 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING CERTAIN CONSTRUC- 
TION AT MILITARY INSTALLA- 
TIONS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 9893) to 
authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other pur- 
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poses, with Senate amendments, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Mr. Vinson, Mr. 
Brooxs of Louisiana, Mr. Kiupay, Mr. 
SHORT, and Mr. ARENDS. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works may have until 
midnight Saturday to file certain reports 
on certain bills, together with any minor- 
ity views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT ON H. R. 11811 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have until midnight Saturday to 
file a report on the bill H. R. 11811. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MINORITY REPORT ON H. R. 8902 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be al- 
lowed until midnight tonight to file a 
minority report on the bill H. R. 8902. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT ON H. R. 11861 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have un- 
til midnight to file committee reports 
on the bill H. R. 11861, the soil erosion 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, this day 
marks the 15th anniversary of the death 
of Ignace Jan Paderewski, world re- 
nowned statesman, composer, and pian- 
ist. As most of us know, he died in New 
York City on June 29, 1941, at the age 
of 80. 

Poland, America, the free world fol- 
lowed his body to its temporary resting 
place in Arlington Cemetery with the 
grief suitable to our mourning for one 
whose spirit had come to symbolize all 
that we hold dear. Poland, then, as now, 
was the symbol of the unconquerable 
soul of a nation, suffering under foreign 
rule and conquest, victim for years and 
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centuries of political and religious op- 
pression; and Paderewski, musician of 
fire and fervor, famous at once for tech- 
nical mastery and for emotional appeal, 
stood before the world as the symbol of 
Poland. 

He became the first Premier of the 
Polish Republic in 1919, after the people 
of Poland asserted their independence 
according to the principle of national 
self-determination embodied in the fa- 
mous 14 points of President Woodrow 
Wilson. In his brief political career of a 
few years, after the close of World War 
I, he earned the undying love of his na- 
tive land and the admiration of the 
world by his magnificent performance 
in bringing together warring factions in 
Poland, and speaking for Poland in the 
conferences to establish postwar bound- 
aries with a persuasiveness and fairness 
that brought the world as far on the 
road toward peace as one man’s voice 
and force could bring it. It has been 
said that, had his counsels been fully 
accepted, World War II might have been 
prevented. 

When Poland lost her independence 
again, at the start of the Second World 
War, he refused to play concerts in 
public. 

Paderewski's body lies in Arlington, in 
the custody of our Nation. His heart is 
preserved in a crypt in Cypress Hills 
Abbey, in Brooklyn, N. Y., in the custody 
of the heirs of Paderewski’s friend, my 
good and long-time friend, the late 
member of the Assembly of the State of 
New York, John Smolenski. 

May God speed the day when this body, 
that worked for the glory of Poland, and 
this heart, that beat with a fierce pas- 
sion for freedom, may be reunited in 
that free Poland for which we Americans 
hold them as a sacred trust. I pray that 
yesterday’s uprising against Communist 
oppression in Poznan may be the begin- 
ning of that day. 


POLES STRIKE FOR LIBERTY 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of yesterday's rioting in Poznan 
against the Communist oppressors of the 
Polish Nation electrified the entire free 
world, and demonstrated once again that 
the Polish people will continue to resist 
the Communist rule with every ounce of 
their strength. 

According to news dispatches, thou- 
sands of Polish workers clashed yester- 
day with tanks and troops, shouting for 
bread and demanding that the Russians 
leave Poland. 

This was the biggest anti-Communist 
demonstration in the Communist-domi- 
nated part of the world since the June 17, 
1953, uprising in East Germany, when 
some 200,000 workers revolted against 
the Red rule. 

The uprising in Poznan shows that the 
spirit of people who prize liberty and in- 
dependence cannot be suppressed or 
killed. Without arms—with bare hands 
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and stones—the people will rise and re- 
sist the oppressor. They have done it 
before, and they will do it again until 
they are free. 

This most recent momentous event in 
Poznan should make us pause and 
think—think hard—about what is hap- 

_ pening in the captive nations, and within 
the entire sphere of Communist domina- 
tion. 

There is trouble behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—serious trouble. The Soviet mili- 
tary program has apparently taxed the 
resources of captive nations, and of the 
Soviet Union itself, to the utmost. It 
has forced the Communists to plan a 
reduction of their armies, and a transfer 
of this manpower to industrial under- 
takings, intended to improve the stand- 
ard of living of the peoples that they 
dominate. It has forced the ruling clique 
to change their tactics. 

It is very apparent that the present 
leaders of the Soviet Union find it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain their op- 
pressive rule. The events of the past 2 
years show that they are searching for 
new methods of keeping the satellite and 
captive nations in line, and of simultane- 
ously advancing their long-range plans 
for the extension of their rule over other 
nations. 

I do not believe that the long-range ob- 
jectives of the Communists have changed. 
The fact remains, however, that the diffi- 
culties which they are presently encoun- 
tering are—in a sense—forcing them into 
a corner. They can try to get out of it 
by relaxing their rule, and by trying to 
improve the living conditions behind the 
Iron Curtain. Or—and this is a possi- 
bility we must not ignore—they can try 
to do something drastic. 

For this reason, the free world must 
remain alert, and we must be prepared to 
meet any eventuality. 

Together with other Members of this 
House, and with free men all over the 
world, I want to pay tribute today to the 
brave people of Poznan, whose courage 
and determination serve as an inspira- 
tion to all of us. 

The struggle for liberty continues, and 
it will not stop until Poland—and the 
other captive peoples—are once again 
free. The people of Poznan and of other 
areas of Poland have shown that they are 
determined to win that struggle. It is our 
task to spare no effort in the endeavors 
to bring about the victory of liberty, and 
the establishment of lasting and just 
peace in the world. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1957—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
10986) making appropriations for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement on the part of the 
managers be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2529) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10986) “making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957, and for other purposes,” 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 5, 7, 8, 13, 16, 17, and 18. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendmerits of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 6, 9, and 11, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$55,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8320, 162,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert "$357,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81. 140,000,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,724,185,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$41,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendment numbered 14. 

GEORGE MAHON, 
HARRY R. SHEPPARD, 
ROBERT L. F, SIKES, 
W. F. NORRELL, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
GEORGE ANDREWS, 
JohN J. RILEY, 
CHARLES B. DEANE, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, 
GERALD R. Forp, Jr., 
Epwarp T. MILLER, 
HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
GLENN R. Davis, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
LISTER HILL, 
Harry F. BYRD, 
Leverett SALTONSTALL, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
Mitton R. Loud. 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 10986) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Title III 
Department of the Army 


Amendment No. 1—Maintenance and oper- 
ations: Appropriates $2,967,057,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $2,954,581,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 2—Military Construction, 
Army Reserve Forces: Appropriates $55,000,- 
000 instead of $40,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $60,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. Of the $15,000,000 increase over the 
House bill, $12,000,000 is for National Guard 
armory and $3,000,000 for National Guard 
non-armory construction, The managers are 
agreed that construction of duplicate reserve 
facilities must be avoided, except in areas 
where absolutely required as determined by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Amendment No, 3—Army National Guard: 
Appropriates $320,162,000 instead of $306,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and $321,- 
492,000 as proposed by the Senate. The man- 
agers are agreed that of the increase of $14,- 
162,000 over the amount contained in the bill 
as passed the House, $11,162,000 is to cover 
costs resulting from the anticipated increase 
in the strength of the Guard, and $3,000,000 
for salaries of additional technicians and 
equalization of technicians pay grade struc- 
ture. The managers are further agreed that 
this appropriation, in an amount not exceed- 
ing $330,000, may be used for the travel of 
National Guard teams to national rifle 
matches, provided that no regular activity is 
in any way reduced. 

Amendment No. 4—National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice: Appropriates 
$357,000 instead of $297,000 as proposed by 
the House and $534,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The increase of $60,000 over the 
amount provided by the House is for the 
purchase of .22-caliber ammunition. 

Amendment No. 5—Reduction in Appro- 
priation, Army Industrial Fund: Restores 
language proposed by the House and stricken 
by the Senate reducing the amount ayailable 
in the Army industrial fund by $110,000,000. 

Title IV 
Department of the Navy 

Amendment No. 6—Service-wide opera- 
tions: Appropriates $102,435,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $102,472,000 as 
proposed by the House. The managers are 
agreed that if the three sets of flag officers 
quarters are authorized by the Congress and 
constructed at the Naval Observatory they 
shall be furnished and maintained with 
funds available under this appropriation 
item at a cost of not to exceed $37,000. 

Amendment No. 7—Naval Petroleum Re- 
serves: Appropriates $683,000 as proposed by 
the House instead of $1,183,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. The managers are agreed 
that this appropriation shall be available 
for the costs of maintenance and protective 
guard services of the Government's oil-shale 
plant at Rifle, Colo., pending disposition of 
this facility by the responsible Federal 
agencies. 

Amendment No. 8—Reductions in Appro- 
priations: Reduces the Navy Industrial Fund 
by $52,000,000 as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $12,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 
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Title V 
Department of the Air Force 


Amendment No. 9—Aircraft and related 
procurement: Appropriates $6,848,500,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $6,048,- 
500,000 as proposed by the House. The 
committee of conference is agreed that the 
added funds should be utilized to expedite 
production of heavy bombers, tankers, and 
other essential Air Force weapons to the op- 
timum limit of existing facilities. The 
Managers on the part of the House place 
the Department on notice that the action 
taken in approving the additional funds 
above the Budget for Aircraft and Related 
Procurement should not be interpreted as an 
invitation toward waste and loose fiscal pro- 
cedures and calls attention to a report on 
procurement policies released by the House 
Committee on Appropriations earlier this 
year. 

Amendment No. 10—Procurement other 
than aircraft: Appropriates $1,140,000,000 
instead of $1,100,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,177,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 11—Research and devel- 
opment: Appropriates $710,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $610,000,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No, 12—Operation and main- 
tenance: Appropriates $3,724,185,000 instead 
of $3,684,185,000 as proposed by the House 
and $3,780,185,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 13—Military personnel: 
Appropriates $3,718,440,000 as proposed by 
the House instead of $3,745,440,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 14—Military personnel: 
Reported in disagreement. 


Title VI 
General Provisions 


Amendment No. 15: Limits the availability 
of funds for preparation for sale or salvage 
of military materiel to $41,000,000, instead 
of $31,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$53,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16: Deletes provision of 
the Senate for the transfer of $40,000,000 from 
the Navy industrial fund and $110,000,000 
from the Army industrial fund to the Air 
Force industrial fund. 

Amendment No. 17: Deletes provision of 
the Senate making appropriations for pro- 
curement of aircraft and missiles available 
for expenses of development. The commit- 
tee of conference does not intend that the 
deletion of this provision alter the existing 
procedures in the application of these funds. 

Amendment No. 18: Changes section 
number. 

GEORGE MAHON, 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
W. F. NORRELL, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
GEORGE ANDREWS, 
Joun J. RILEY, 
CHARLES B. DEANE, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
R. B. WIGGLEswortH, 
ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, 
GERALD R. Forp, Jr., 
Epwarp T. MILLER, 
HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
GLENN R. Davis, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 25 minutes. In a word, the con- 
ference report provides for an appropria- 
tion for the Department of Defense for 
the coming fiscal year the sum of $34,- 
656,727,000. This sum is approximately 
$1 billion more than the bill carried when 
it passed the House on May 10. It is $127 
million less than the sum included in the 
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bill as it passed the Senate. The details 
of the measure have been outlined in the 
statement which was read to the House 
a few moments ago, and I would like to 
discuss the situation from an overall 
policy standpoint. 

Mr. Speaker, the House, the Senate, 
and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment have been wrestling all year with 
the question: Is the present defense 
budget adequate? 

There is room for differences of opin- 
ion, honest differences of opinion on this 
subject. After World War I we quickly 
demobilized and had only a token mili- 
tary force. After World War II we rap- 
idly demobilized and we soon had an 
inadequate military force. At the end 
of the Korean hostilities our Nation rec- 
ognized the menacing threat of Soviet 
Russia and did not make the mistake 
we made after World War I and World 
War II. 

We have been proceeding on a spend- 
ing basis for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force of around $35 billion per year, 
which is no small sum to be raised from 
the taxpayers of our country. I think 
every American would like to have a 
stronger national defense than we have. 

The civilian leaders and the top mili- 
tary people in the Department of Defense 
have repeatedly told Congress this: We 
would like to have more in some fields, 
but we think, generally speaking, the 
funds requested by the President are fair- 
ly and reasonably adequate for this year. 
But the people in the Pentagon pointed 
out earlier in the year, and they pointed 
out more recently, that next year the 
level of spending will have to be con- 
siderably above the level for this year 
and the level of appropriations for next 
year will have to be a few billions above 
the appropriations for this year. 

When the bill was under consideration 
in the House earlier in the year, in the 
debate on that bill I made the following 
statement: 

Our position of military supremacy is in 
jeopardy, and what we do within the next 
2 to 5 years will determine whether or not 
we are to be definitely surpassed in overall 
military striking power by the U. S. S. R. 


It is perfectly evident that that deci- 
sion has to be made; it cannot be post- 
poned beyond next year. Members in 
the other body wanted to make part of 
that decision this year and they have 
made it. 

Admiral Radford, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, agrees, I think, that 
it may be that eventualities will arise 
which will require additional funds dur- 
ing the fiscal year about to begin. 

Secretary Quarles has told both 
branches of Congress, I believe, that in 
the program for intercontinental -bal- 
listic missiles he can foresee the possible 
requirement for additional funds in the 
coming fiscal year, funds above the cur- 
rent budget. 

He said, Mr. Speaker: 

I do not feel like asking for the money 
until we can pinpoint the reasons and pur- 
poses for which the money will be spent. 


It has been evident to me that there 
is a very strong probability that during 
the coming fiscal year a supplemental 
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request, in addition to the current presi- 
dental budget, will be sent to Congress. 

There have been hearings.on both 
sides of the Capitol at which military 
people have been asked, without taking 
into account fiscal considerations, “How 
much money would you like to have?” 
There seems to be an assumption that 
when you think about national defense 
you should not consider economic, fiscal 
or budgetary matters. I violently dis- 
agree with that opinion. National de- 
fense, to be effective, must take into 
consideration the economic structure, 
the taxpayer and the survival of our 
way of life while we seek to maintain 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, asking a military man 
how much defense he would like to have 
is like asking how deep is the ocean, how 
high is the sky? Asking a military man 
how much money he would like to have 
is like asking a farmer or a rancher 
how much land he would like to have. 
He will say, “Oh, not much; just all the 
land that adjoins me.” Asking a pho- 
tographer if he wants another picture 
will always bring the reply, “Just one 
more.” With the Department of De- 
fense it is just one more billion dollars. 

I am not speaking critically. We 
should ask our military men to brush 
aside budgetary considerations and to 
tell us what they would like to have. I 
go along with that because their opinion 
is most important. But if you ask each 
service how much money it would 
like to have, budgetary considerations 
omitted, you can run up an annual 
budget for defense of 50 or 75 billion 
dollars a year. If defense could be 
achieved without sacrifice and without 
price we would be moving ahead with a 
much more expanded program than we 
now have. 

To ask General LeMay how many long- 
range B-52 heavy bombers he would like 
to have is important. He has indicated 
perhaps 2,000. Up to now we have only 
provided something over 500. Up to date 
with the funds provided in the pending 
bill that runs to about $6 billion. You 
can take $16 billion and get the 2,000 
bombers eventually, but if we had 2,000 
of the B-52 bombers I am confident that 
there would be talk about the bomber 
being obsolescent and the need for hun- 
dreds of more modern bombers for the 
Air Force. Weare already making plans 
of the successor to the B-52. It is not 
possible, in view of the financial require- 
ments, the heavy cost of manpower, to 
have everything we would like to have in 
defense and still survive economically. 
The people want adequate defense and 
they want it desperately. They feel 
there are limits beyond which it should 
not be necessary for them to go. I do 
not think they want to work all around 
the clock every day of the year for de- 
fense. They feel that their leadership 
in the White House and in the Congress 
ought to be wiser than that, and I agree 
with them. 

The other body asked the Air Force 
what it would do with an additional bil- 
lion dollars above the President's budget. 
That was a good question. A represent- 
ative of General Twining came to see me 
yesterday and gave me information as 
to what the Air Force would like to do 
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with an additional billion dollars, in the 
event such sum should be provided. 

Well, in that request the Air Force 
said—and the Air Force is not the only 
judge, but perhaps the best judge as to 
its requirements—that for aircraft and 
related procurement, if it has $1 billion 
more, it would like to have $200 million 
for aircraft. The other body gave the 
Air Force $800 million for B-52’s and 
other aircraft and stood pat on that 
figure. So, we are giving the Air Force 
$600 million more than the official advo- 
cate within the Air Force has asked for 
aircraft procurement. 

Now, in the field of military construc- 
tion, the Air Force said that with $1 
billion it would like to have $400 million, 
in additional funds for construction of 
bases. If you could snap your fingers 
and get 2,000 B—52’s, unless you had the 
bases, and trained men, unless you were 
ready for them, they would not do you 
much good for a long time. We have to 
have an integrated program. So, the 
military department said it would like 
to have $400 million additional for con- 
struction of bases, but there is not a 
dime in the figures of the other body 
which are carried in this conference re- 
port for additional construction above 
the President’s budget. 

Now, when asked what they wanted 
for research and development, if they 
were to have $1 billion handed to them 
above the President’s budget, Air Force 
officials said they would like to have $200 
million. The bill before you gives them 
$100 million. 

That is the situation with which we 
are confronted. I would like to talk a 
little more about the B-52 program. 
The program is lagging. ‘The House and 
the Senate and the American people, in 
my opinion, would like to see the pro- 
gram expedited. Within a certain num- 
ber of months we are supposed to be pro- 
ducing 20 per month. We are not get- 
ting as many B-52’s as we would like to 
have. But, in the regular budget we 
have provided vast sums of money in 
order to get these planes. Now, to 
launch a crash program and try to build 
additional plants for production of these 
planes—we have two plants producing 
them—would take a long time. The De- 
partment of Defense does not want to 
build additional plants, and I doubt that 
the Congress wants to doit. By increas- 
ing production to 100 a month you would 
have 2,400 in 2 years. Now these planes 
are expensive; as you know the B-52’s 
cost about $8 million each. We are not 
in the defense business for this year or 
next year only; we are in it for probably 
from now on out, and what the Depart- 
ment of Defense wants to do—and there 
is logic in it—is to proceed on a grad- 
uated basis, phasing in the new things 
and phasing out the old without too 
much cost to the taxpayers. Of course, 
we must all agree that the process must 
not be too slow. 

Legislation is a matter of compromise. 
I doubt that the additional] funds in the 
bill will cost the taxpayers any addi- 
tional money in the long run. It will 
provide additional funds if there is any 
breakthrough in the Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile Program, because this 
is where the money will come from. It 
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does provide that if a more rapid pro- 
gram of production of the B-52 can be 
worked out on a reasonable basis, the 
funds will be available. Funds will also 
be available for tanker aircraft, for 
fighter planes and related procurement. 

This is an election year. There are 
political overtones in many of the things 
we do in election year. This is not un- 
wholesome. The defense issue has been 
made and it is not an improper issue, I 
felt this way, that we should not appro- 
priate any of the additional funds or we 
should appropriate substantially all the 
additional funds and make the issue 
clear-cut before the Congress and the 
country. 

Had I written the bill myself, I would 
not have written it as it was written by 
the other body. But the other body, 
having agreed on the additional $800 
million for the aircraft procurement 
program and members of the other body 
having taken an unyielding position on 
the issue, I did not desire to take the re- 
sponsibility of seeking, perhaps over long 
days of controversy, to eliminate that 
figure; particularly since I think some 
of it is necessary. If it is not used, 
since it is a no-year appropriation, it 
will be there to be used next year, be- 
cause we are going to have to have the 
funds next year if we do not provide 
them this year. So there are two sides 
to this issue and I do not minimize the 
position of those who feel that we should 
have the sum or those who feel that the 
additional appropriation could be de- 
ferred until next year. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, wil 
the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I might call at- 
tention to the fact that since the bill 
passed the House, there has been a great 
deal more information developed; and 
that in the other body, even the admin- 
istration members were advocating a 
$500 million increase above the amount 
carried in the bill as it passed the House. 
So that in the House and the Senate 
there has been a change and the posi- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] is absolutely consistent, is not 
inconsistent with the speech he made 
when the bill was in the House before. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the majority leader for his helpful state- 
ment. 

To place this whole matter more 
nearly in proper focus, I should like to 
make this observation. If we approve 
this bill in the Congress today the Air 
Force will have, for procurement of air- 
craft next week $18 billion—$18.8 bil- 
lion. That is not a small or niggardly 
sum. All of those funds but about $10 
billion or $11 billion will have already 
been committed on orders previously 
entered into. But there will be $10 bil- 
lion or $11 billion of uncommitted funds 
available next week to the Air Force to 
enter into new contracts for planes, and 
related items of equipment. 

What the other body really did was 
to increase the overall fund for aircraft 
procurement in the Air Force by less 
than 5 percent. It was not a gigantic 
increase percentagewise. That is the 
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difference between the two bodies and 
between the two bills basically. 

Production of the B-52 can be in- 
creased to about 45 a month if we spend 
money tooling up plants which Boeing 
of Seattle and Wichita now have, and 
expanding those plants. The plants 
have the space, but they do not have the 
tools. Under this program we give the 
Administration the option of spending 
an estimated $90 million for these addi- 
tional tools and stepping up the produc- 
tion of the B-52 to 45 a month, which 
could be a matter of great urgency before 
the Congress reconvenes next year. 

Mr. Speaker, I see the able gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. HEBERT] on the 
floor, and I think that he will agree, as 
I believe he was the one who developed 
the testimony in his subcommittee, that 
Boeing by additional tooling and putting 
the plants on three full shifts can achieve 
greater production. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. . 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
to the gentleman from Texas that he is 
correct in the statement that he has 
just made, that production can be 
stepped up by putting a complete third 
shift on. However, I want to say to the 
gentleman and to the House that as of 
last Friday the committee which I have 
the privilege to head which has investi- 
gated the aircraft industry was in the 
Boeing plant at Wichita, Kans., and we 
inspected the plant. 

The Boeing officials told us they did 
not need additional money at this time 
to the extent of a billion dollars because 
they could not produce an additional 
aircraft. They could use the sum of 
$100 or $150 million in order to tool up 
to the projected future, which the gen- 
tleman developed a while ago, but as to 
the complete amount of money, this high 
figure, the Boeing people themselves say 
they do not need it because they cannot 
use it at this time. 

Mr. MAHON. I think the gentleman 
is correct. Boeing already has con- 
tracts totaling more than $2 billion for 
undelivered aircraft. The B-52 may be 
the finest plane we have ever produced, 
but it has a lot of imperfections, as all 
planes do at an early stage. Far more 
of these planes are being produced per 
month than are actually being delivered. 
Some months the company produces 5 or 
6 and they have not delivered 1, because 
they have not been able to sufficiently 
correct defects for us to accept them. 

We have been talking about better 
procurement proceedings. We have been 
talking about and urging the Depart- 
ment to get the plane developed to a 
fairly workable degree before contract- 
ing to buy it in quantity. It is sensible, 
if we can afford the time, to buy these 
planes more slowly in the beginning and 
phase up to higher production later on 
in order that we get more for our money. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to say to my very 
good and able friend from Texas that I 
accompanied the gentleman from Loui- 
siana, Chairman HERBERT, last Thursday 
and we went through the Boeing plant 
and discussed these matters with the 
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executive of that corporation. -The 
facts are that we have got the cart be- 
fore the horse until such time in the 
aviation industry as the plants are ex- 
panded, the machine tools and equip- 
ment are obtained, and the engineering 
and technical skills are recruited. If 
you gave them $5 billion they could not 
produce any more planes. That is the 
conclusion I reached. So I cannot see 
where the conferees would agree to this 
additional billion dollars when it will 
not, at least in my thinking, produce any 
more planes because we do not have the 
manpower, the equipment, and the 
plants to build the planes. Until such 
time as the aviation business.and indus- 
try is expanded to meet the increased 
demands, no matter how much you ap- 
propriate you will not get any more 
production. 

Mr. MAHON. There is some merit, of 
course, in what the gentleman says, but 
if we are going to have sharply in- 
creased production 1 year or 2 years from 
now it is necessary to make the start 
considerably in advance. 

I should like to some extent to deem- 
phasize the B-52 aspect of this contro- 
versy. While the other body provided 
these funds mainly for the B-52, these 
funds are available for the ICBM, the 
intercontinental ballistic missile, as I 
said, and they are available for jet tank- 
ers, and there is no doubt but that addi- 
tional funds are needed for the tanker 
program. They are also available for 
fighter planes. The figure as approved 
by the House was, I feel, a rather close 
figure. The Air Force was canceling out 
a number of contracts, recouping certain 
funds, and it recovered a lot of money 
that way last year. But the experience 
during the fiscal year 1956 thus far has 
shown that it is not doing as well in re- 
couping funds as had been expected. So 
some of these funds may be required for 
the regular budgeted items. Those who 
trust the Defense Department, and I 
think all of us have some faith in the 
Defense Department, have a right to feel 
that these funds will be judiciously used 
and will not be wasted in extravagant 
procurement procedures. 

That is just about the story as I see it. 
It was a question of whether to give the 
Department of Defense a greater degree 
of discretion in the use of funds by mak- 
ing available what was considered a 
more abundant amount. Within the 
next 2 to 5 years, if we do not speed up 
our production, and if we do not increase 
our defenses, we are going to be second 
best to the U. S. S. R. in several vital 
defense fields. I said earlier this year 
that this question can be postponed un- 
til next January. I say it again. But 
even though that philosophy has not 
prevailed I do not think we can quarrel 
too much with the action we are taking 
today. I admit there is some degree of 
doubt, but as I previously pointed out, 
that portion of funds which cannot be 
advantageously used this year will be 
carried into the succeeding fiscal year at 
which time, as is generally agreed, sub- 
stantial additional funds will be re- 
quired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 
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Mr. GAVIN. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that when 
the amendment was offered here in the 
House to add $1 billion to the appropria- 
tion, the House evidenced its position 
and thinking on the matter. There was 
a standing vote on the amendment and 
there were less than 10 who stood in fa- 
vor of the amendment. If I am correct, 
I think there were exactly four—is that 
right, may I ask the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Scrivner]? That evidences 
the thinking of the House and why the 
conferees would immediately accept the 
$1 billion after the House had expressed 
its will on the matter, I cannot under- 
stand. 

Mr. MAHON. I think we have to 
agree there is some compromise in legis- 
lation. I think the gentleman should 
understand that what the House voted 
on is not the issue that was before the 
conferees. The House voted on a billion 
dollars additional for the B-52’s. In this 
bill, we have $800 million, and that is 
not tied to the B-52’s only. Priority 
would be given to the B-52’s, but it is 
easily possible, and it is my personal be- 
lief that a larger portion of the added 
sum will be spent for other defense 
weapons and for urgent requirements 
that may very well develop during the 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ScrIvNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas is his usual genial 
and frank self this morning. In a lighter 
vein he put his finger on the primary 
situation here, namely, politics. There 
is an old Chinese proverb that might be 
translated to fit into the present position 
as far as the Republican conferees were 
concerned which would be translated 
presently this way: “Realism calls for 
recognition of defeat when defeat is in- 
evitable.” Quite frankly, the Republi- 
can House conferees were outnumbered 
10 to 7 and it is just that simple. We 
were and we are now outnumbered. 
Yet, in view of the House action on 
the original bill, as presented to you so 
ably by the gentleman from Texas just 
a few short days ago, when the House, 
as was pointed out by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, overwhelmingly de- 
feated an amendment to add $1 billion, 
and especially in view of some of the 
remarks the gentleman from Texas has 
made today about what the Air Force 
would do with $1 billion, and especially 
in view of what the gentleman from 
Texas said on the floor of the House 
during debate, it was really a little diffi- 
cult to understand why the gentleman 
from Texas and his Democrat conferees 
did not take a different attitude and 
adamantly oppose the position taken by 
the Senate and hold out indefinitely 
until—well, at least until the 4th of 
July—against the proposed Senate ac- 
tion of adding $800 million. But, be- 
fore recalling some of the words he 
spoke here on the floor, and they were 
good words, they were convincing words, 
they were convincing to the House and 
they were convincing to me—I was in 
total agreement with them—let me point 
out that Secretary Quarles whom the 
gentleman from Texas and others have 
described as an outstanding Secretary of 
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the Air Force and a most capable man 
and public servant, stated less than 3 
days ago that the 1957 Air Force budget, 
as provided by the House of Representa- 
tives, was adequate and ample. Secre- 
tary Quarles said we were solidly suffi- 
cient to prevent war by discouraging 
potential aggressors, and our 1957 pro- 
gram was designed to keep it that way. 

Secretary Quarles further stated that 
strategic capabilities of the United 
States will still be superior to any other 
country, according to the best informa- 
tions of the intentions of other countries. 
In that statement he was referring to the 
1957 budget without the additional $800 
million, 

It should be pointed out and stressed 
a little more strongly than the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. MaHon] stressed 
it, that this additional $800 million is not 
earmarked for B-52’s. The news stories 
after the action by the other body have 
indicated that this additional sum was to 
be all for B-52’s. It is not. If you read 
the conference report, you will see where 
the conferees say that these added funds 
shall be used to expedite production of 
heavy bombers, fighters, tankers, and 
other air weapons. That includes mis- 
siles and a multitude of things necessary 
for our defense. The conferees, in their 
report, say that the Air Force shall do 
that with the existing facilities. General 
Twining told us quite frankly that the 
rate of production of the B-52, starting 
out is low, but the Wichita Boeing plant 
has now produced its first one. There- 
fore, there will now be two sources of 
production, and the number produced 
will go up and up and up. General 
Twining told us the proposed production 
schedule would give us the number of 
B-52’s which we could assimilate into the 
Air Force in an orderly manner. You 
have to have bases, trained ground crews, 
ground-handling equipment, trained 
crews, training devices, and everything 
else that goes along with it with a new 
program. You cannot just put these 
bombers out there and leave them on the 
runways. That would do no good. As 
General Twining pointed out again, this 
is not a game of numbers. It is not the 
number of heavy bombers that we have 
as opposed to the Russians. That should 
not enter necessarily into it, because you 
do not fight bombers with bombers. 
When you realize that one bomber today 
can carry more death and destruction 
than was carried in all the raids by all 
the bombers in all of World War II, 
sometimes you may well wonder whether 
we need as many bombers as some folks 
claim we do. 

We have air supremacy, retaliatory su- 
premacy right now. We will continue to 
have it. Do not make any mistake about 
it. Either that, or General LeMay has 
made some false statements and we have 
wasted billions and billions of dollars. 

The conference report speaks for it- 
self. I told you I wanted to mention 
some of the things the gentleman from 
Texas said, but I agree with him that 
if you look at this in the light of reason 
and without getting too much upset— 
we may not agree with what was done, 
but we need not be upset about it— 
what Congress is doing is prefinancing 
some program that will be undertaken 
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a year from now. However, the other 
body chose to give additional funds to 
the Air Force now. Probably a billion 
dollars less will be required next year. 
So that even though the added money 
is not wanted by the Department of De- 
fense and has not been asked for by the 
Air Force, it will not be wasted. We feel 
sure that if it is not needed for B—52’s or 
fighters or tankers or missiles, it will not 
be unwisely spent. To unwisely spend 
it would be going in the face of the 
admonition of the conferees, because 
this money is not given to them to spend 
willy-nilly. They have to spend it 
wisely. If they cannot, they are not to 
spend it. 

But let us review a little history, going 
back to May 10, 1956, turning to page 
7964 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

We were then discussing a proposed 
amendment for a billion dollars; and the 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon], was talking. He said: 

You will not at this time improve the 
defense posture of the United States in my 
judgment by appropriating an additional 
$1 billion for B-527˙8. 


He was just exactly right; it would 
not, and this $800 million will not now. 
If you are going to talk about B-52’s, it 
will not give you a single B-52 any 
sooner unless, contrary to the conferees’ 
report, we do open a further source. 

Then Mr. Manon told you, and it is 
still true, that as of July 1, the Depart- 
ment of Defense will have $69 billion un- 
expended. Then he asks you this ques- 
tion and you heeded it: 

Why make this gesture of fiscal irresponsi- 
bility and provide an additional $1 billion 


when the funds could not be properly used 
at this time? 


I agreed with him then, and I agree 
with him in that query now, for that 
reason I could not quite understand the 
attitude he took in conference. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am quite inter- 
ested in the gentleman’s comments, as 
usual, because he usually speaks to the 
point so far as his opinion pertains to 
the point, but I do not think the gentle- 
man is fully justified in leaving the im- 
pression with the membership that this 
is a particular move on the Democratic 
side. As I recall it, the gentleman him- 
self offered a compromise figure of $500 
million. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Yes, but it was not 
adopted; and I am realistic about these 
things. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If it was right in 
one instance it must have been right in 
the other, because a compromise is a 
compromise. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I could make a re- 
mark there which I ought not to make, 
and will not. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I might further call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that in the 83d Congress the gentleman 
was not at all reluctant to cast his own 
votes with his party which was then in 
the majority, 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. I did not hear the 
gentleman’s reference to something I 
had done in the 83d Congress. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would be very 
happy to have the Clerk read it back. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I have always voted 
for adequate defense—and as I recall it, 
that is what I voted for in the 83d Con- 
gress. Once again, I have been in this 
game a long time, although not as long as 
the gentleman from Texas and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts who referred 
to the $500 million. When you cannot 
get a whole load of coal, sometimes you 
are glad to take just half a load; when 
you cannot get a whole loaf of bread you 
try to get half a loaf. We tried to be 
realistic both as to facts, figures, and the 
existing conditions on the $800 million, 
and, as I say, the compromise proposal to 
cut the increase from $800 million down 
to $500 million was voted down 10 to 7, 
and that was the end of the conference, 
period. 

Now, as the gentleman from Texas 
pointed out that without this $800 mil- 
lion, the Air Force would have $10,500,- 
000,000 available to spend for aircraft 
and related items this coming year. And 
then he went on further and pointed out 
what I mentioned a moment ago, that it 
was not just a matter of the number of 
planes we had, B—52’s or any others; he 
said we would not have the men to man 
them, the mechanics and technicians to 
maintain them, and that more is involved 
than just planes. I agreed with him 
then, and I agree with that observation 
now. He said: 

What we need is more technicians, more 
trained personnel, and more experience. 


This additional money will not provide 
the very things that the gentleman from 
Texas said would be necessary. That is, 
the trained personnel. 

Then Mr. Manon went on to say that 
we have provided 8594 billion for B—52’s, 
He said, and this apparently he still be- 
lieves: 

So it seems to me that the increase in 
funds is unwise. d 


I agreed with that then, I agree with 
that now, that the increase is not needed 
at this time. 

So I could go on commenting on his 
remarks. Then he made this final plea 
which the House heeded so overwhelm- 
ingly that fewer than 10 voted for the 
$1 billion amendment, and with which I 
agreed then, and agree now: 

So, let us go along in an orderly way and 
next year let us decide whether or not we 
need additional billions for B-52’s. 


The amendment was defeated over- 
whelmingly and the bill passed 377 to 0. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the’ 
gentleman vield? 

Mr.SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr, MAHON. I think we have known 
all along that next year more B-52’s will 
be required. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Not only B-52 s, but 
we told the House here during the de- 
bate that Secretary Quarles and Gen- 
eral Twining along with others had said 
there would be more money needed next 
year than this year, but they said that 
this is adequate for 1957. 
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Mr. MAHON. And when the time 
comes along there will be more funds 
needed for other planes. 

Mr.SCRIVNER. That is correct, mis- 
siles, too. The minute we bring a new 
plane off the drawing board, it is al- 
ready on its way to be succeeded by a 
still faster, a still better, a longer range 
plane and, of course, a still more costly 
plane. There are always more coming 
along. If any emergency arises we want 
to have our Air Force equipped with not 
a lot of old, obsolete planes, but with 
as many of the latest and best planes as 
we can reasonably provide. That is the 
program that has been followed in the 
last 3 years. It has been carried out in 
a very fine way under President Eisen- 
hower as Commander in Chief. That 
is the reason the Nation has been se- 
cure and at peace during the last 3 years 
even though it has been at a terrific 
price in taxpayers’ dollars. The cost 
of that defense program is the premium 
that we are paying for our security, but, 
I believe, as heavy as the tax burden is 
for defense it is worth what we are pay- 
ing at the present time. We are, and 
for the last 3 years have been, at peace— 
thanks to a good strong national defense. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT OF 1936 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas for yielding me this time. 

In connection with consideration of 
the appropriation bill for the Defense 
Department, and for our defense, one of 
the most important that we have, I wish 
to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that today is the 20th anniversary 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

Mr. Speaker, 20 years ago today, after 
a long and sometimes bitter battle, the 
magna carta of American water trans- 
portation—the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936—was enacted into law. 

When the small but dark cloud of Hit- 
ler’s rise to power in Europe was recog- 
nized by only a few, President Roosevelt 
directed the Congress to spare no reason- 
able effort in the restoration of the 
American merchant marine to a level 
commensurate with our international 
responsibilities, and adequate to trans- 
port our domestic waterborne commerce 
and a substantial portion of our water- 
borne foreign commerce. 

It is inspirational to me to look back 
over the past two dynamic decades of 
growth and power of our great country 
in a violently changing world. In 1935, 
after over 15 years of effort to establish 
a privately owned merchant marine— 
with almost every conceivable form of 
aid—but the Federal Government was by 
far the largest operator of ships in the 
American merchant marine. American 
ships were carrying less than 35 percent 
of our overseas commerce. Many of 
them were obsolete, and most of them 
had an economic life of 5 years or less to 
go. Only two seagoing vessels—small by 
today’s standards—were under construc- 
tion in the shipyards of the Nation. The 
ship-repair segment of the industry was 
comparably impoverished. 
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Twenty years ago there were those who 
remembered the lesson of World War I, 
when most of our Nation denied the pos- 
sibility of a World War II. The com- 
mittees of the House and Senate worked 
arduously and continuously for over 18 
months to find a formula for an adequate 
merchant marine. Seven or eight legis- 
lative proposals were introduced and ex- 
haustively examined before the final re- 
sulting compromise became the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. In commit- 
tee, and in floor debate, the battle was 
between the forces who favored Govern- 
ment ownership and operation and those 
who—while recognizing the necessity for 
Government aid because of the higher 
standards of American living—fought 
for the maximum degree of private 
ownership and operation. Above all, the 
sense of both Houses and both sides of 
the controversy was for the absolute need 
for a strong merchant-marine. 

It is now history that the enactment of 
the 1936 act produced the nucleus of 
ships in being and shipbuilding capacity 
that made possible the transportation 
miracle of World War II. Our ship- 
building effort, which produced over 5,000 
merchant ships in the 4 war years, has 
never been equaled in the history of the 
world. 

But, Mr. Speaker, without the far- 
sighted executive and congressional im- 
petus which produced the 1936 act, the 
margin of victory might not have been 
ours. It will be remembered that the 
late Otis S. Bland, of Virginia, was the 
father of this act. 

Some have said that the 1936 act has 
not proved effective—that the modern- 
ization and increased stability in our 
merchant marine has been due solely to 
the abnormal conditions prevailing 
througout the world in September 1939— 
the outbreak of war in Europe—until the 
end of the Korean war. I cannot agree. 

Today we are realizing the fruits of 
the program called for in the 1936 act. 
In this program was the development of 
the excellent, high-speed, modern and 
safe sea-type cargo and combination 
vessel designed to serve the dual purpose 
of commerce and defense. Many of these 
fine ships were actually in being long 
before we got into World War II. Their 
construction effected the revitalization of 
our shipbuilding capacity. The oper- 
ators who acquired them under the care- 
fully developed requirements of the 1936 
act set about the improvement of their 
services on the previously determined 
essential trade routes. The fast, regular, 
and frequent services required under the 
law are now paying dividends to Ameri- 
can-exporters and importers, and to the 
areas which they serve. 

Within the past 2 years the lines which 
entered into contracts under the 1936 
act are embarking upon a replacement of 
more than 180 new ships, to be built be- 
tween 1955 and 1970, at an estimated to- 
tal cost in excess of $1,500,000,000. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another side 
to this picture which is perhaps even 
more urgent now than it was 20 years ago. 

Today our international trade is ex- 
panding and our world obligations are 
increasing, but I regret to say that our 
participation in the foreign commerce of 
the United States is less than 25 per- 
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cent—lower than it was before the birth 
of the 1936 act. 

There are many reasons for this which 
I will not attempt to discuss now. One 
thing, however, is clear, and that is that 
the principle is the same—the need is as 
great or greater—and it is our obligation 
to meet the challenge to keep our mer- 
chant marine on an even keel with the 
ever expanding growth of our foreign 
commerce and the growing needs of our 
national security. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the House that Schuyler Otis 
Bland, of Virginia, a most distinguished 
Member of the House and chairman of 
the Merchant Marine Committee for 16 
years, was the father of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 which has proven so 
essential to the development and expan- 
sion of our waterborne commerce and our 
national defense. 

I would like to insert at this point an 
editorial from today’s New York Journal 
of Commerce: 

MERCHANT MARINE ACT ANNIVERSARY 
(By Edward P. Tastrom) 


Today marks the 20th anniversary of the 
enactment by Congress of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, a piece of legislation that 
has come to be regarded as the Magna Carta 
of the shipping industry. 

This law is particularly noteworthy for 
having set for the first time a long-range 
formula for the development of our overseas 
commercial shipping. It did this by estab- 
lishing the parity formula for both construc- 
tion and operation, required the lines which 
proposed to benefit by this arrangement to 
build up and earmark for new construction 
certain reserves, and to confine their operat- 
ing activities to certain specific trade routes 
which were designed to promote the com- 
merce of the United States. 

It recognized the need of an adequate mer- 
chant fleet, but it also made certain that its 
development would be along the lines which 
would most adequately serve the common 
good both in time of crisis and in develop- 
ment of trade. 

How has the act worked? A look at some 
statistics shows that the lines holding sub- 
sidy contracts have virtually doubled the 
size of their fleets. Today this fleet consists 
of 294 vessels of 3.2 million tons deadweight, 
compared with the prewar fleet of 171 ships 
aggregating 1.7 million tons. 

More striking is the three-fold increase in 
yearly carrying capacity of this fleet due to 
the creation of larger and faster ships. To- 
day, estimated cargo capacity lift is placed 
at more than 14 million tons deadweight, 
compared with 4.6 million 20 years earlier. 

Capital reserves of these lines also have 
been built up to high levels and are esti- 
mated to aggregate about $500 million. This 
has permitted several of the contract lines 
to announce new long-range construction 
plans recently ranging from $175 million to 
over $300 million. 

Thus, this legislation can be said to have 
achieved its purpose and, according to the 
Committee of American Steamship Lines 
which represents the subsidized group, at a 
modest cost to the taxpayer. The committee 
estimates that the net operating subsidy 
cost from 1947 through 1954 (payments were 
discontinued during the war period) totaled 
$68.3 million, or an average of $8.5 million a 
year. This is after Federal income taxes 
and repayments under subsidy contracts as 
called for by law. 

The 1936 act has been amended several 
times to meet changing economic and polit- 
ical conditions so that it continues today 
as the living instrument of our national 
maritime policy. 
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Looking into the future it is evident that 
still further changes will be in order over 
the years ahead if this law is to continue 
as a dynamic force. 

New problems are constantly arising and 
new trends having a vital influence on busi- 
ness continue to come to light. Shipping, 
with its heavy capital investment, is a long- 
Tange planning proposition so that, while 
the securing of cargo is always an imme- 
diate concern, the steamship executive, like 
the master on the bridge of one of his ships, 
must always look to the horizon. 

If one were to peer into the crystal ball 
today and try to divine what might be in 
store for us during the next 20 years it is 
possible to engage in some intriguing specu- 
lation, assuming of course, that we are spared 
th third world war. 

Some interesting trends are developing and 
they all will affect shipping and our mari- 
time policy. 

There is, for example, the utilization of 
atomic power by the merchant marine. This 
is coming without question, and on a com- 
merically practical scale. The submarine 
Nautilus can be likened to the Clermont 
which first successfully and profitably uti- 
lized steam propulsion. During the decade 
following that initial 1807 trip to Albany, 
tremendous strides were made and we have 
never stopped expanding in this direction 
as the performance of the superliner United 
States, demonstrates. Look for the same 
thing to happen with atomic power. 

With this will come new problems in ship 
design, cost, and handling; the need for 
new types of safeguards afloat and in port; 
revisions in cost and capital accounting, to 
mention a few possibilities. 

We shall continue to import more and 
more of our raw materials to feed the giant 
industrial machine that we call these United 
States. It may be necessary to insure this 
flow of products by extending the benefits 
of our maritime laws to specific types of bulk 
carriers. 

We are engaged in what promises to be a 
great struggle with the Communist bloc for 
adoption by the backward countries of 
Africa, the Middle East, and the Orient of 
our basic philosophy as opposed to that of 
the Reds. Its origins must be in economic 
aid to lift Uving standards and prove visually 
that our way of emerging from the dark ages 
is the more preferable. 

This struggle is just beginning, if we read 
correctly the new change in Russian atti- 
tude to one of apparent friendliness. 

Actually, the new Moscow attitude is more 
dangerous than the old truculence because 
it is more insidious and may lull us into a 
false sense of security. 

Again the steamship industry is in the 
position of playing a major role. Our flag 
penetrates every major port of the world 
and with it brings a segment of our national 
attitude and way of life. It can be utilized 
forcefully and effectively in this great strug- 
gle which is shaping up for the loyalty of key 
areas of the world. 

We are fortunate in having a strong mer- 
chant fleet today. We must be ever alert 
to keep it strong and to expand it with the 
needs of our economy and our position as 
the world’s leading trading nation. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson]. 

AN ACT TO SIMPLIFY ACCOUNTING, FACILITATE 
THE PAYMENT OF OBLIGATIONS, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 
Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent to take from 

the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 9593) 

to simplify accounting, facilitate the pay- 

ment of obligations, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and 
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agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
Dawson of Illinois, Jones of Alabama, 
KILGORE, Brown of Ohio, and Jonas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, only a 
very short time ago we did pass through 
the Congress an appropriation bill for 
the Department of National Defense 
which did not include this extra $900 
million. At that time and prior to that 
time I made a special effort to not air 
my differences during the hearings with 
other members of the committee, realiz- 
ing that this is only the second year I 
have been back on the subcommittee. I 
have the highest regard for all of the 
members, and all of them work very hard. 
If you were on that committee, you know 
they have to. But, I think there is only 
one justification at all for this increase 
which we have gone along with with the 
Senate in this conference report. I ex- 
pressed myself very strongly that I per- 
sonally could not vote for the increase 
unless it was adequately covered in the 
report. The report was prepared. I 
was not given a chance to go over it. It 
in no way reflects what I thought was 
agreed on at the time I agreed to vote for 
this increase, and I want to point out why 
I felt that way and do now. 

Last year, after proving numerous in- 
stances of faulty policy, we got an in- 
vestigation of the National Defense De- 
partment’s procurement policies and 
practices, and it is an eye opener. I am 
sure most of you have not had time to 
read it, but I wish you would get a copy 
from the Appropriations Committee. 
The investigation had to do with the 
overall procurement policies and prac- 
tices. It shows that one parachute com- 
pany was awarded a contract based on 
political pressure. Another example was 
excluding royalties and license fees giv- 
ing extra profits totaling $5 million to 
North American alone. The Ford Motor 
Co. made a profit of 29.6 percent before 
it made voluntary returns to the Gov- 
ernment. Contracts have been permitted 
to run for as long as 5 years without 
definitive specifications. Six thousand 
dollars more per engine paid to Buick 
than was necessary to others. 

The things go on and on, and I point 
out some examples appearing on pages 
162-163 of our committee hearings on 
defense appropriations released this 
spring: 

DEFICIENCIES IN PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to go further 
and what I am trying to get into is whether 
the Department of Defense is not a directive- 
issuing addition to or an appendage to the 
military services. 

Based on these documents which I have 
listed and others, I would like to point out 
some things which happened in this record. 
I am not going into too much detail, Mr. 
Chairman, but on page 99 the statement 
(p. 57 of this hearing) is made: 

“The failure of the procurement status 
report to contain timely entries of ship- 
ment from the manufacturer results in 
AMA's submitting ASI’s and expedites on 
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material that has already been shipped by 
the manufacturer.” 

Then, we turn to page 101 (p. 58 of this 
hearing), and find the following: 

“For example, in the Army too frequently, 
invitations for bids are issued containing 
items described by manufacturers’ part num- 
ber only. In other bids the part being pro- 
cured is specified as a part manufactured by 
X company, or equal. 

“The invitation for bid under such circum- 
stances is often silent with respect to the 
existence or availability of drawings.” 

That could only lead to higher price bids 
and would tend to leave the business to one 
particular company. 

I would like to list a number of these be- 
cause I am of the opinion that it will save 
a little time if I do it this way. 

We turn to page 103 (p. 59 of this hearing), 
and find the following: 

“For example, one Army technical service 
justified an expenditure of $130,000 in excess 
of the low bid on an end item on the basis 
that the cost involved in establishing a parts 
inventory of the low bidder's parts, together 
with the cost of preparing spare parts and 
operational manuals for the same, would ex- 
ceed the apparent saving of $130,000. Ob- 
viously, this thinking, if carried to an ulti- 
mate conclusion, would make it impractic- 
able for the Government to acept a low bid 
if the parts and manuals of a higher bidder 
are already in the repair parts supply sys- 
tem.” 

In other words, if a fellow gets this busi- 
ness and supplies a manual, apparently, he 
stays in the business, even though his bids 
continued to be high. 

Then, turning to page 104 of the report 
(p. 59-60 of this hearing), there is the fol- 
lowing: 

“Unwarranted obligations of funds. The 
initial amount of the contract was $80,835,- 
000, but by September 7, 1955, the amount 
was increased to $353,822,495. The staff as- 
certained that as of September 23, 1955, 
orders placed against the contract amounted 
to $242,960,217, with estimated requisitions 
on hand of about $3.2 million. When it was 
pointed out to an official of ASO that the 
contract had been increased to over $100 
million more than orders and requisitions on 
hand, he said steps were being taken to 
modify the contract.” 

That is a case of ordering $100 million 
worth more than was needed, apparently. 

Now, on page 105 (p. 60 of this hearing) 
is the following statement: 

“One contractor found that it took 98 
weeks, on the average, to get a modification 
kit required as a result of an engineering 
change proposal, shipped to the planes re- 
quiring the change.” 

It took 98 weeks to get it to the planes 
requiring change. 

Turning to page 106 (p. 61-of this hear- 
ing): 

“One contractor reported the Air Force 
procedure of double identification of 
parts“ double identification—‘is unwieldy 
and costly.” 

Turning to page 109 (p. 62 of this hear- 
ing): 

“Another contractor reported that he or- 
dered, at Air Force request, a carload of 
steer hides as part of the bulk items list for 
concurrent spares on an aircraft.” 

And they demanded that he attach a draw- 
ing. He measured the steer hides and could 
not find any two alike. 

“The contractor tried to write a pattern 
description but could find no two of the steer 
hides of the same dimensions. Consequently 
it was impossible for him to submit a draw- 
ing.” 

And under those conditions the matter was 
delayed at considerable expense. 

We turn then to page 111 (p. 63 of this 
hearing), where it is charged that: 

“At one Air Force facility (it was) disclosed 
that the Government representatives were 
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exercising little control over the price the 
contractor was charging for spare parts.” 

For example, in less than a 3-year period 
one item increased from $8.53 each to $15.74. 

There are other specific charges. One is 
with regard to the radio transmitter, where 
about $11 million worth of them got lost. 
We still have not found them, and they are 
procuring still others. 

Secretary Witson. Where is that? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That was page 115 (p. 65 of 
this hearing). 

One page 116 (p. 65 of this hearing) it is 
indicated, with regard to aircraft propellers, 
157 were procured at a cost of $1,413,000. In 
the supply report 62 propellers were ac- 
counted for, leaving 95 unaccounted for. 

“A special inventory was taken in March 
1955 at which time 115 propellers were lo- 
cated. However, 42 propellers worth $378,000 
were still unaccounted for.” 

The story which appears on pages 116 and 
117 (pp. 65 and 66 of this hearing) on the 
Chateauroux Depot shows that the records 
were in a terrible state and the supplies on 
hand did not tally gt all with the reported 
inventory. 

Then on page 117 (p. 66 of this hearing) 
it is reported: 

“CAMA submitted a listing of excess prop- 
erty to the Sacramento, Calif., Air Materiel 
area wherein 99 line items valued at $632,- 
540.38 were declared excess to CAMA require- 
ments and disposition instructions were re- 
quested to alleviate storage problems. * * * 
It was stated that 45 of the 99 line items de- 
clared excess were subjects of current pro- 
curement actions.” 

In other words, 99 of the items were de- 
clared surplus and were set up for sale, at the 
same time that you were buying 45 of the 
99 through other people. 

Turning to page 120 (p. 67 of this hearing), 
the same types of inventory errors are 
pointed out. I would point out pages 127, 
128, 129 (pp. 71 and 72 of this hearing), 
the relationship with Western Electric (p. 73 
of this hearing), page 141 (pp. 77 and 78 of 
this hearing) on deficient record. Page 144 
(p. 79 of this hearing) where $70,000 payment 
for expedition was jumped to $1,341,103.98. 
I would point out Convair, General Motors, 
and page 158 (p. 87 of this hearing), where 
additional costs to the Government piled up 
for 2 years while the failure of the contractor 
was being considered. 

If these are typical—and there is every rea- 
son to believe they are—the Government is 
spending billions needlessly to someone’s 
profit. 

There are illustrations in this investigation 
where mistakenly we were supposed to pay 
$2,100 per unit and the company inadver- 
tently submitted a bill at the rate of $2,700 
per unit and the Government paid the $2,700, 
and then everybody was embarrassed to find 
out they had paid all that extra money. 


I had extreme difficulty in getting this 
investigators’ report printed in the hear- 
ings of this committee. I finally man- 
aged to get it done. Not only that, but I 
had another problem in getting Secre- 
tary Wilson to come before the commit- 
tee so that we could question him in 
regard to it. And we did. He came 
before us, and he made this significant 
statement. 

He said: 

I read this record 


Referring to the investigation of the 
military department, and I refer to Sec- 
retary Wilson after we managed to get 
him before the committee. He said: 

I assure you that this looks like a very 
bad record. I read the record over all last 
Sunday and spent all day reading the mate- 
rial. I came into my office Monday morning 
and I said “Well, I am mad, and sad.” I 
did not like that kind of a record. I was 
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sad to have such a poor relative performance 
with your good committee, and that is about 
all I can say about it. 


Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I was not cognizant of 
any reluctance on the part of Mr. Wilson 
to come before the committee. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I agree with the 
gentleman, that I saw no reluctance on 
his part. 

Under our procedure in the Congress, 
concerning which I differ with many of 
my fine colleagues, who incidentally have 
served on this subcommittee much long- 
er on this particular subcommittee 
longer than I, though I served on this 
committee during the war. Erroneously 
in my opinion, undér existing policy 
when we provide for a contract, the Con- 
gress appropriates the full amount of 
money for the contract in advance, al- 
though it may have 4 or 5 years to run 
or for the money to become due. As a 
result, we have to give the Department 
of Defense the right to use funds for a 
different purpose from that which they 
justified before the committee and from 
that for which we thought they were go- 
ing to spend it. Later we have the job 
of trying to keep up with how they actu- 
ally spent the funds. 

As a result of giving them all this 
money in advance—and I think this 
statement will be uncontradicted—the 
Department of Defense as of today will 
have—that is, on the 1st of July this 
year—more money on hand than it will 
expend next year. And yet we are giving 
them thirty-billion-odd dollars in addi- 
tion under the policy I describe. This is 
under what I think is an erroneous policy 
of Congress, appropriating billions years 
in advance of its actually having to be 
expended. 

I think if this waste as shown by the 
investigation were cut out, which Mr. 
Wilson himself said made him mad and 
sad and he hated to know his Depart- 
ment had such as record as that, and if 
this money that they have a right to de- 
obligate and use for other purposes were 
properly used, then I think the Congress 
was right and the House in the original 
bill was right in saying that they did not 
need another $1 billion or approximately 
$1 billion, which is included in this con- 
ference report. 

The only basis for approving tthe Sen- 
ate increase, with which we have gone 
along, in my judgment is this. Evident- 
ly they feel that is the only way to get 
the emphasis on these particular pro- 
grams, the increase in production of the 
B-52 and these other procurement pro- 
grams, to give them additional money in 
a package for that purpose, as we have 
done. And if that is essential to meet 
the need for additional emphasis, I sub- 
scribe to it. I had hoped that our report 
would so express it. I thought, when I 
voted in the conference for the increase 
that it would. Unfortunately, they gave 
me no chance to go over the language of 
the report. The only basis for the con- 
ference report, in my opinion, is that you 
have to give them this extra money in 
order to get them to do this particular 
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job, and I do not think we should have 
to do it. I regret that the report does 
not so express our action as I was led to 
believe it would. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] knows, we discussed his point of 
view yesterday in the conference. For 
a time some of us in the conference felt 
yesterday that his position was that if 
the Air Force had better procurement 
methods we would not have to give the 
Air Force $800 million for aircraft pro- 
curement. We all want better procure- 
ment, and I am sure improvements can 
be made. And I believe he would be the 
first to admit that certain improvements 
have been made. But, again, I am sure 
he did not mean to leave the impression 
that we can improve our procurement to 
the extent of $800 million so that then we 
would not have to appropriate the money 
to procure these aircraft, guided missiles, 
and other items. 

If I might turn to the Army part of 
this program for just a minute. The only 
significant changes from the House ver- 
sion in the conference report, as far as 
the Army is concerned, are these. We 
gave additional money for the National 
Guard Armory construction program, in 
the amount of $15 million overall. They 
did make a fairly good case before our 
panel on the House side for that amount. 
However, we stayed with the budget fig- 
ure. Subsequent to the presentations to 
the House, the Department of Defense 
and the Army got together and broke 
some construction roadblocks, so that it 
permitted them to obligate the funds that 
had previously been held up. With those 
roadblocks opened up, there was a need 
for additional funds for this purpose. 

In addition, we gave additional funds 
for the Army National Guard to permit 
their personnel strength to go up to 425,- 
000. All indications would lead one to 
believe that their strength can easily go 
to 425,000 rather than the Budget figure 
of 407,000. If the strength does not go 
up—we all want it to go up—the money 
will not be spent. If it does go to where 
they hope, then the money will be avail- 
able. 

I should like to add just 1 or 2 words 
about this $800 million item. As the 
gentleman from Kansas indicated, some 
of us made an effort to reach a lower 
compromise figure, but we realized the 
facts of life, when the votes were counted. 
All of us understand the political impli- 
cations involved in this specific issue. 

As a practical matter, I think this is 
where we find ourselves. We are mak- 
ing available $800 million in the aircraft 
procurement account now which will 
have the net effect of reducing the fiscal 
1958 budget by an equal amount. Secre- 
tary Quarles said the other day that the 
Air Force budget for fiscal 1958 will ap- 
proximate $23 billion rather than about 
$16 billion for fiscal 1957. It is my feel- 
ing from hearing all the experts testify 
that we have just added $800 million to 
fiscal 1957 and in turn we are going to 
subtract $800 million from fiscal 1958. 
In other words, all you are doing is pre- 
funding, prefinancing. 
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The gentleman from Texas made a re- 
mark or two about asking certain mili- 
tary leaders whether they want more 
money or more planes. He used the 
analogy of the farmer who would like 
more land or who would like better crops. 
Of course the farmers’ answer would be 
“Yes.” But maybe this is a little better 
analogy from our point of view. I do not 
use the term with the wrong connotation, 
but we can rightfully call ourselves poli- 
ticians. If you ask a politician whether 
* wants more votes he always says, 
“© es.” 

I think the Air Force has an insatiable 
appetite. If you ask them if they want 
more money their inevitable answer is 
“Yes,” just as we would say we would like 
more votes on election day. Their re- 
sponse and ours are in good faith al- 
though neither may be right. I signed 
the conference report and will vote for 
its adoption although the House version 
of this bill was preferable. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, having 
controlled time on many pieces of legis- 
lation over a long period of years, I 
know how difficult it is to satisfy Mem- 
bers who wish to talk. For that reason 
I am deeply grateful to my friend from 
Texas for being so generous as to grant 
me 1 minute. I had hoped, having 
served for more than a score of years on 
the Armed Services Committee, charged 
with the responsibility for the defense 
of this Nation, that I might have a little 
longer time to express my views on this 
particular conference report. 

We are in a most peculiar position at 
this moment. Usually the Executive 
demands more money than the Congress 
is willing to grant. Now the Congress 
is trying to cram down the throat of the 
Executive department a billion dollars 
which the President, the National Se- 
curity Council, the Director of the 
Budget, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, and the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force have never re- 
quested and could not wisely spend. 

If we vote for this conference report 
it will lead only to an unbalanced 
budget and to unwise and extravagant 
spending and a waste of public funds. 
If we stand by our guns, as the bill 
originally passed the House, we will have 
at the end of the next fiscal year $13 
billion for the Air Force more than they 
possibly can use. 

Mr. Speaker, any wise man will never 
underestimate the strength of his ver- 
sary in war, politics, or love. As the old 
Confederate general, Nathan B. Forrest, 
once said—the man who wins in battle 
is “the one who gets there fustest with 
the mostest.” We all realize that it is 
better to have too much, too soon—than 
to have too little, too late. Certainly 
we do not want to take any chances for 
the defense and security of our Nation. 
At the same time we should not commit 
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the other great error of overestimating 
our enemy’s strength or underestimating 
ourown. We must not become paralyzed 
with fear of an exaggerated opinion of 
the strength of our potential enemy 
where that strength does not exist. 

Mr. Speaker, when we speak of na- 
tional defense we must think not only 
of planes, tanks, guns, and ships, but 
must consider the farms, factories, for- 
ests, and morale of our own people. 

No nation can build up and maintain 
military might without preserving its 
economic strength. America was the 
arsenal of democracy that supplied the 
food and fiber, munitions and sinews of 
war—not only to feed, clothe, and supply 
our own Armed Forces of 12 million men 
and women in World War II but that 
took care of our allies as well. 

Every great military leader, in all 
branches of our services, has more than 
once admitted to me that the one thing 
that brought victory to the Allied Powers 
over the Axis forces in World War II 
was America's industrial might and pro- 
ductive capacity. The battlefront can 
never be stronger than the home front 
and in modern mechanized warfare, it 
requires from 18 to 20 workers back 
home to supply and support each man on 
the battlefront. You simply cannot have 
military might without economic 
strength. And this, sir, more than the 
atomic or hydrogen bomb, has deterred 
further Russian aggression—and no 
one realizes it more than the Russians 
themselves. 

No loyal, red-blooded American is 
going to gamble with our Nation’s se- 
curity in these trying and troublesome 
times, which our President has so well 
described “an age of peril.” World 
events have taken a long time to get us 
in our present predicament and it will 
be a long time before we get out of it. 

Many foolish charges have been made 
that Russia is now or soon will be 
stronger than we are in a military sense. 
I just do not believe it, nor do any of 
the best informed and highly trained 
experts in all branches of our services 
believe it. I want to make it clear that 
the retired general and former Chief of 
Staff of the Army, Matthew Ridgway, 
and that the commander of our Strate- 
gic Air Command in the Air Force, Gen- 
eral Curtis LeMay, are two of our best 
soldiers who have my great admiration 
and high confidence. In fact, I have a 
sort of fond personal affection for each 
of these warriors who have done battle 
and rendered incalculable service to their 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I would lose all of my 
respect for each of these distinguished, 
outstanding military leaders if he did 
not fight hard for his own branch of our 
services. They would not be worth their 
salt if they did not. 

Let me remind Members that our De- 
fense Department is a terribly big or- 
ganization, spending more money each 
year than the 16 largest corporations in 
our country—60 percent of all the tax- 
payers’ money. But, sir, we have only 
one pie to cut, and we must distribute 
the cutting of the pie in such fashion as 
our military establishment requires and 
our domestic economy can stand. No 
general ever had an army big enough to 
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command just as no preacher ever had 
a congregation large enough to lecture. 
The different branches of our services, 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and the 
Air Force make their budgets to meet 
what they feel to be their minimum re- 
quirements in order to carry out their 
particular missions and to meet our in- 
ternational obligations. 

When the Department of Defense re- 
ceives these requests, they are sent to 
the Bureau of the Budget where they are 
carefully screened and then sent down 
to Capitol Hill for the Committees on 
Armed Services in the House and Sen- 
ate to consider. 

Our Committee on Armed Services in 
the House of Representatives is com- 
posed of 37 members at the present 
time—the largest legislative committee 
in either House of Congress, composed 
of 20 Democrats and 17 Republicans. 
There is less partisanship in our Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, in the House 
at least, than you will find in any com- 
mittee in Congress because we realize 
that we all are in the same boat and 
will sink or swim together. 

After long, careful, and exhaustive 
hearings, we report a bill to the House 
just as the Senate does. And after the 
passage in both House and Senate the 
bill goes to conference where we try to 
iron out the differences and send to the 
White House a bill the President can sign 
that will redound to the benefit of all 
our people. It should not be otherwise. 

Now, before the bill becomes a law, it 
is usually reviewed again by the Secre- 
tary of Defense who is charged primarily 
with the security of our Nation, and 
then sent to the White House. No doubt 
the President consults with the National 
Security Council composed of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, Secretary of 
State, Secretary of Defense, Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, with 
a Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. 

Let no one think that getting any bill 
through Congress is a simple or easy 
task. It goes through a long, arduous 
and tortuous road that is checked and 
double checked by our high Government 
officials before it is signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Speaker, I have, I repeat, high 
admiration and great respect for both 
General Ridgway and General LeMay, 
but their testimony could be very dan- 
gerous to the American people. I am 
not willing to put the judgment of either 
or both of these men above that of the 
peoples’ elected representatives on our 
committee and the Secretary of De- 
fense, who must consider economic, as 
well as military factors—and certainly 
not above the National Security Coun- 
cil or—the Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
who is no altogether without a little 
military experience. The President 
must consider the recommendations of 
his Secretary of Defense who bases his 
judgment upon—not one Chief of Staff 
but all three Chiefs of Staff under the 
chairmanship of Admiral Radford at 
the present time, and upon the National 
Security Council. After all the final 
responsibility is upon the President. 
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What we are trying to do, Mr. Speaker, 
is to keep our Armed Forces on an even 
keel and in balance. 

Because of the rapid change in the 
methods and techniques of modern, 
mechanized warfare we must have a new 
look and a reappraisal as to where we 
can spend our money to do the most 
good. 

After reading some of the testimony 
given in recent weeks and many news- 
paper articles by the arm-chair 
strategists one would get a wholly dis- 
torted picture of our Defense Estab- 
ment—thrown wholly out of focus. We 
will always need an Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and I trust none of us will be so 
puerile and immature as to put all our 
eggs in one basket. We must remain 
strong on land, sea, and in the air—but 
I hope that no one will get the impression 
that we can place all of our faith in the 
Strategic Air Command or in guided mis- 
siles. This is a lopsided view. It is un- 
realistic and most dangerous. When we 
talk of national defense we must con- 
sider not only planes, tanks, guns, ships 
and munitions, but we must think of 
overall strength of America—her farms, 
factories, forests, and a strong, healthy 
domestic economy plus the intellectual, 
moral, and patriotic devotism of all our 
people to make this country strong and 
invincible to attack from enemies both 
from without and within. 

The Soviets are hoping that we will 
spend ourselves into bankruptcy and a 
bankrupt country never licked any- 
body—and it never will. The Commu- 
nists are praying that we will knock our- 
selves out by our own profligacy. I 
plead with each and every one of you, 
for America’s sake, let us not be swept 
off our feet by dangerous propaganda. 
Let us follow men who look at the pic- 
ture not from a single aspect but who 
consider it in its totality. We must see 
the problem and see it whole. 

Only yesterday the senior Senator 
from Florida pointed out that the billion 
of dollars, added by the Senate, would 
produce two results: First, a tendency to 
bring the budget out of balance; and, 
second, encourage wasteful spending 
practices. Those of us who have studied 
this problem long and hard know that 
we do not have the existing plant facili- 
ties, nor the trained mechanics to spend 
this money wisely and well. And if we 
could get the planes—we do not have 
sufficient bases or trained pilots to man 
them. 

It was also pointed out by the senior 
Senator from Virginia that we will have 
$19.4 billion available for aircraft pro- 
curement on this July 1. The Air 
Force cannot economically and effi- 
ciently spend for this purpose more 
than 6.4 billion by June 1957—so that a 
year from now we will have an unex- 
pended balance of some $13 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know what 
motives are behind the action taken by 
the other body, except to remind the 
American people that this is an election 
year, and perhaps some people who are 
hungry for a political issue are 
scraping the bottom of the barrel. A 
new Congress will meet next January 
and will still have billions of dollars to 
spend for the building up of our Armed 
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Services, but why should we now—with 
our staggering debt of $278 billion and 
with the backbreaking burden of taxa- 
tion upon us vote an additional billion 
dollars which the President, a great 
military leader, the National Security 
Council, the Budget Bureau, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretary of the Air 
Force, and the Air Force Chief of Staff, 
have not wanted and did not request? 
I do not like, sir, this being rammed 
down their throats and our throats. 
Even if the judgment of other men is 
honest, I think it is mistaken and that 
this House today should not place an 
additional, onerous burden upon the 
backs of our overburdened taxpayers. 
In my humble but honest opinion that 
would weaken rather than strengthen 
our defense. 

What I have said has not been easy or 
pleasant to say, but I say it from the 
depths of my heart and conviction of 
my soul. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted, I 
include the following editorial from last 
night’s Washington Evening Star: 

THE UNWANTED BILLION 

The country has just been treated to a 
rare spectacle on Capitol Hill—the spectacle 
of the Senate insisting that the Air Force 
accept an extra billion dollars which the 
latter says it does not need and cannot spend 
efficiently. 

Ordinarily it is the other way, with the 
executive agencies asking for more money 
than Congress is willing to give. In this 
same session, for instance, the House chopped 
a billion dollars out of the administration’s 
foreign-aid requests, and remained deaf to 
all pleas that the full amount was urgently 
needed to maintain the security of the West. 

The vote on the Air Force billion is being 
pictured as a sharp setback for the admin= 
istration, and perhaps it is. The President, 
the National Security Council, the Budget 
Bureau, the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, and the Air Force Chief 
of Staff had not wanted this additional bil- 
lion. In effect, it is being rammed down 
their throats. But if it is a setback, in this 
sense, for the administration, it is hard to 
see how the Democrats can thereby derive 
any political advantage. The vote, 48 to 
40, was largely on partisan lines, with only 
5 Republicans supporting the increase and 
only 3 Democrats opposing it. But it is 
going to be difficult, and perhaps dangerous, 
for the Democrats to try to make political 
capital out of their feat. For the average 
voter, assuming there is no war, is apt to 
take a dim view of having to fork over a 
billion dollars in added taxes to cover an 
appropriation which the administration did 
not want and which the Air Force certainly 
cannot spend this year or next year. If the 
issue comes down this summer to a matter 
of politicking, it seems to us that the Repub- 
licans will be pretty well armed for the 
battle. 

So perhaps the fair assumption is that 
this was not a partisan vote, that the action 
reflects an honest difference of opinion as 
to what will best serve the national secu- 
rity. If this is the case, the question is 
what effect will the added billion have on 
the production of aircraft, primarily B—52’s. 

Senators Brrp and HOLLAND, 2 of the 3 
Democrats voting against the increase, 
thought it would do more harm than good. 
According to Senator Byrrp’s figures, the Air 
Force on this July 1, without the added 
billion, will have $19.4 billion available for 
aircraft procurement. He estimated that 
the Air Force will spend for this purpose 
$6.4 billion by June 30, 1957, thus winding 
up a year from now with an unexpended 
balance of some $13 billion. Senator HoL- 
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LAND cited similar figures and ventured the 
opinion that the added billion would pro- 
duce two principal results: (1) A tendency 
to bring the budget out of balance, and (2) 
encourage wasteful spending practices. 

Chairman RUSSELL, of the Armed Services 
Committee carried the burden of the argu- 
ment for the Democrats. He cut Defense 
Secretary Wilson into small pieces, but he 
offered nothing tangible to show that the 
production of B—52’s would be speeded up. 
Senator SYMINGTON said that better pro- 
graming would result from the added 
billion, and he pointed out that the Air 
Force budget as submitted to Congress was 
some $3 billion under the amount originally 
requested by the Air Force Chief of Staff, 
General Twining. It is also worth noting 
that General LeMay, head of the Strategic 
Air Force, has advocated more money, and 
that Air Force Secretary Quarles, while 
opposing any increase now, has said that 
more money would be needed in 1958 to 
meet the goals set for 1959 and 1960. 

What all of this will shake down to is any- 
one’s guess. A billion dollars will buy 
something more than 100 B-52’s. But we 
doubt whether the Senators who supported 
the increase really know whether we will get 
more of the big bombers sooner as a result of 
the vote. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, my attitude 
is exactly like my colleague who pre- 
ceded me and who is the ranking minor- 
ity member on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and eminently qualified to discuss 
with the Members this important matter 
provided he had the time to do so. We 
are considering today the question of a 
billion-dollar appropriation and it is to 
be ended with 1 hour of debate. We who 
spent weeks and months holding hear- 
ings on the aircraft industry are granted 
1 minute to present our thinking on this 
billion dollar increased appropriation. 

When the amendment was presented 
in the House several weeks ago for the 
billion-dollar increase for the Air Force, 
it was turned down. And on a standing 
vote less than 10 Members voted for it. 
I think, if I recall correctly, 4 Members 
out of 435 voted for the amendment to 
grant the increase. 

However, the House conferees have 
readily accepted the action taken in the 
other body. The fact is regardless of 
how much we appropriate, even if we 
appropriated $5 billion, it would not pro- 
duce more planes. The argument for 
the billion-dollar increase is that it would 
increase the production of planes. In 
my opinion it will be necessary to have 
plant expansion, increased machine tools 
and equipment, and recruitment of man- 
power, which would take considerable 
time, before many more planes could be 
produced. After this has been accom- 
plished, then it would be in order to 
appropriate money for increased pro- 
duction and certainly the Members of 
the House would readily appropriate the 
money if more planes could be produced. 

The plants now manufacturing planes, 
regardless of the type of plane being pro- 
duced, are taxed to capacity. It is not 
a matter of money but a matter of plants, 
equipment, and manpower to produce 
the planes. Certainly granting an in- 
crease of a billion dollars is not going 
to solve the problem. 
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The entire military appropriation was 
$33,635,000,000, not including construc- 
tion. Of this the Air Force was author- 
ized $15,479,125,000, $739,361,000 more 
than fiscal year 1956. As of July 1, 1956, 
the Air Force will have unobligated $3,- 
334,000,000. Authorized and partly ob- 
ligated, but unexpended, $17,510,597,000. 

Therefore it does not make sense to 
me to increase the appropriation at this 
time. 

I reiterate the Congress is ready to ap- 
propriate any money necessary, provid- 
ing we can get the planes. But to get 
more planes, we must have increased 
facilities, equipment, and technical and 
skilled manpower. To just appropriate 
more money is putting the cart before the 
horse. Some of these plants now, I 
presume, from what I have observed, 
are working around the clock to turn 
out the production already scheduled 
on their books. 

The President and his administration, 
in my opinion, have greater and better 
knowledge of what is required to meet 
our defense needs and if in his estima- 
tion it was needed, I firmly believe he 
would request it and it would be readily 
granted. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is clear enough that for the moment 
we will get no additional planes for the 
additional money provided in this report. 
There will be no additional planes built 
during the current fiscal year, as a re- 
sult of voting these $800 million. But 
we will have the assurance of many more 
planes at an earlier date by going ahead 
with this program now. That is the im- 
portant thing to consider. Of course, 
the services have more money already 
earmarked for planes than they can 
spend for the next fiscal year. That 
is not the question. That has nothing 
to do with this. We seek to insure the 
delivery of additional planes that are 
vital for the defense of this country at 
an earlier date. That is exactly what 
these funds will do. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SIKES. May I proceed just a lit- 
tle bit further, please? 

Mr. Speaker, since we debated this 
matter in the House, General Twining 
has gone to Russia. 

Mr: HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I will yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan for a 
question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do 
not have any question now. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I will 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan if he desires it. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan withdraw his point of 
order? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; 
temporarily, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman with- 
draws his point of order. 
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Mr. SIKES. Does the gentleman from 
Michigan desire me to yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
noticed that when we have appropriated 
money, especially for the construction 
of planes, that immediately thereafter 
was a demand for an increase in wages 
in the plant which was awarded a con- 
tract. Can the gentleman tell me if we 
appropriate this money, will there be 
an increase in wages which will absorb 
all of the increase or will we get more 
planes? 

Mr. SIKES. I do not have a crystal 
ball to look into the future. I can only 
say that this is intended to provide more 
planes and it will do that. I cannot 
guarantee what the cost of production 
is going to be. 

Mr. Speaker, since we debated this 
matter in the House, General Twining 
has gone to Russia for a look at the So- 
viet air picture. Already information 
is coming back to us regarding the re- 
markable progress made by the Russian 
aircraft industry, both in advanced de- 
sign andin numbers. There is evidence 
that the Soviets are ahead of us in air- 
plant production, and if they are ahead 
of us, we cannot take chances on such 
an important matter. It is not only 
in the production of modern B-52˙8 
that we are behind. We are behind in 
the production of badly needed jet tank- 
ers. We are seriously deficient in num- 
bers of transport craft needed to insure 
rapid movement of military forces. It 
will be within the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Defense to correct any of these 
deficiencies if additional funds are voted. 
Mr. Speaker, I believe planes are cheap- 
er than wars. Defense is America’s only 
real security. today. This will help us 
to have an adequate defense. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of the time to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
add my word to that of the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. SIKES], who just pre- 
ceded me. You know what the issueis. I 
am not concerned at this point with ram- 
ming down anybody’s throat these funds. 
There are Members in the other body 
who are willing to ram down the throat 
of the President, who are willing to ram 
down the throat of the Secretary of De- 
fense, who are willing to ram down the 
throat of the National Security Council 
$500 million. My friends on the other 
side of the aisle in this committee of con- 
ference were willing to ram down the 
same identical and collective -throats 
$500 million. It depends on how big, in 
the case of national security, you think 
the respective throats are. It just de- 
pends who is doing the ramming. 

I say that the other body is sound in 
its judgment in presenting to this House 
this conference report. Your conferees 
went there. The other body had the ben- 
efit of information that this House did 
not have. Had this House had the bene- 
fit of the information and testimony 
which the other body had, then I submit, 
Mr. Speaker, that this House would have 
acted in the first instance as did the 
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other body. There was only one dis- 
sent—only one vote against this—in the 
other body. There are five Members of 
the other body who indicated that they 
would have voted “aye” if they had been 
present. They did that with the same 
feeling of caution, the same feeling of 
understanding that do we. The decision 
of the conference was not just an idle 
gesture. This was not something done 
off the cuff. This was done based upon 
testimony and evidence of the greatest 
generals and leaders of the Air Force— 
not civilians, but the men who fight the 
wars and the men who plan the attacks; 
the men who plan the planes. 

I submit this conference committee 
should be complimented by the people of 
this Nation for bringing back to this 
body, with courage and intelligence and 
sound judgment, this report. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
has expired. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Defense Department Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, I am con- 
vinced that the billion dollar increase 
in our defense appropriation bill, par- 
ticularly the funds which are allocated 
to the Air Force cannot be spent in the 
next fiscal year. Moreover, the Air Force 
has indicated that it does not need this 
money and does not want it. It simply 
means that the Air Force will wind up 
next year with an unexpended ballance 
of about $13 billion instead of $12 bil- 
lion. Somewhere in the neighborhood 
of nineteen to twenty billion dollars 
are now available for aircraft procure- 
ment. This additional money will not 
produce a single bomber a day earlier. 
If the advocates of this increase want to 
produce more bombers at a faster rate, 
it would seem that funds and efforts 
should be directed toward additional 
tooling for such production. B-52 
bombers will require other considera- 
tions and in no way are these factors 
being given consideration by the advo- 
cates of more funds. Military person- 
nel and facilities, as well as bases and 
other factors are essential to their use 
and operation. Training is also a factor. 
All of these matters must be coordinated 
and developed together if we are to 
achieve our purposes. 

I concur with our chairman in his ex- 
pressed view that our Defense Establish- 
ment will require more money in the 
next few years than that appropriated 
this year. This can be understood when 
thought is given to the prospects of ac- 
celerated production of heavy bombers, 
guided and ballistic missiles, and other 
important aircraft such as tankers. All 
of these developments will require in- 
creased appropriations; but to appropri- 
ate money now in the certain knowledge 
that it cannot be used during this next 
year, invites the suspicion and the charge 
of politicking. Actually, no real harm 
will come from giving them more than 
they need. I assume it will not be spent 
and will remain available for use in sub- 
sequent years. Actually we are appro- 
priating, in my judgment, a billion dol- 
lars or at least $800 million this year 
which will automatically reduce the 
budget requirements for next year. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SHORT) there 
were—ayes 79, noes 57. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present, and 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stood there would be no roll call votes 
today. 

Mr. MAHON. If a rollcall is ordered, 
we will have to pass it over. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
insist on his point of order? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
minority leader instructs me not to. So 
I will withdraw it. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 14, page 27, line 19, insert 
“of which not to exceed $57,853,000 may be 


transferred to the appropriation, ‘Military 
personnel, 1956’.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 14, and concur therein. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

‘ A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the conference report may 
have permission to revise and extend 
their remarks, and that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OSTERTAG] may ex- 
tend his remarks immediately following 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 
FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7535) to authorize Fed- 
eral assistance to the States and local 
communities financing an expanded 
program of school construction so as to 
eliminate the national shortage of class- 
rooms. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of H. R. 7535, with Mr. WALTER 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] had 
2 hours and 13 minutes remaining; the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL] had 2 hours and 15 minutes 
remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Gwinn]. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, to start 
with, we must look for the purpose as 
stated by the President and by the De- 
partment of Education, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, as to what 
they propose to do in the administra- 
tion of this fund or of these three funds, 
under title I, title II, and title III. 

When Mrs. Hobby appeared before our 
committee she stated what the Presi- 
dent himself has stated many times, that 
there are and were firm conditions that 
must be carried out in the Federal aid 
program. First there must be a proved 
need of the school district that is to par- 
ticipate in these funds; second, there 
must be a proved lack of local income. 
Now, who is going to prove the need and 
the lack of income? Why, the Commis- 
sioner of Education and his augmented 
staff of personnel that will be scattered 
all over this country trying to pick out 
from the 57,000 separate school districts 
in this country the ones that satisfy the 
ezarlike powers of the Commissioner 
of Education to determine what the need 
is and what the income is of a particular 
district.. Just think what that means 
in the building up and in the strength- 
ening of the personnel of a bureaucracy? 
And think what it means in political lar- 
gess in the particularly close election 
States or congressional districts where 
he is going to take the money from some 
and redistribute it to others according 
to his notion of what the need is. 

There is no formula set out in this 
bill, there is no control of this House over 
those who shall receive the proceeds of 
these appropriations which will amount 
to approximately $8 billion. 

Let us see if there is a need by the 
Department’s own statement. On page 
751 of the hearings before the commit- 
tee, this question was asked of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Department, Mr. 
Perkins: ; 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, will you give me and this 
committee examples of school districts in any 
State that cannot finance themselves if they 
remove their own limitations or if they are 
unable themselves to finance themselves 
where they cannot call on their own State 
for such aid? 


Here is the answer: 

Well, if we are going to take State aid 
into the picture, I would be inclined per- 
sonally from what little I have available 
as personal information to the view that 
every school district could finance itself. 
That is, if we are going to take State aid 
into account. In other words, as I indicated 
yesterday, the credit of the States themselves 
is good and the States could issue bonds of 
their own if they wanted to, which would 
help out the needy school districts. Thereby 
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they could make all districts able to obtain 
schools without Federal aid. 


We all know that is true. It has been 
stated over and over again that there is 
not a State in this Union that is not 
more capable, better off financially and 
more able to take care of their own 
school needs than the Federal Govern- 
ment is. 

There must be some other motive back 
of this perfectly astonishing, feeble, little 
door-opening process by which the Fed- 
eral Government is coming into this pic- 
ture of building schools. We have prob- 
ably 1,500,000 schoolrooms in this coun- 
try. The States have been able to take 
care of them up to now. When did they 
grow so feeble as to require this gim- 
mick? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order there is not a quorum 
present. This is a magnificent, factual 
speech that is being made and we ought 
to have more here to listen to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and two Members are present, a quorum, 

Mr. GWINN. Where did we get the 
facts about this need that the Govern- 
ment claims exists in the States? Not 
from the States. There has not been a 
single legislator or a single political body 
representative of a single State that has 
petitioned the Congress to give them 
Federal aid lest their children go with- 
out schoolrooms or school chairs or text- 
books or otherwise suffer for lack of edu- 
cation, not one. And we Members know 
of our own knowledge that the States do 
not neglect their own children and that 
the Federal Government has no higher 
concept of the duty of parents and citi- 
zens to their children than the States 
and the parents themselves. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], the author 
of the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Is the 
gentleman satisfied that in the great city 
of New York the schools are adequate? 
I think there was testimony before the 
committee to show that even in the city 
of New York there were many schools 
that were old, even up to 75 years of age; 
that they were firetraps, and that many 
children were going to school part days 
because there were not sufficient facilities 
for them. 

Mr. GWINN. We had no exact testi- 
mony on the point before our committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I would like to answer 
the question of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania first. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
point of order is that a Member who 
seeks recognition must first address the 
Chair rather than inquire of the Mem- 
ber whether he will yield or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. The practice which has 
grown up here is not a good one. When 
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a request is made for a Member to yield, 
the request should be made to the Chair, 
and the Chair in turn submits the re- 
quest to the speaker having the floor. 

Mr. GWINN. New York City has not 
petitioned this body for help. Why 
should this body seek to impose its will 
of Federal aid on the city of New York? 
Why should we think, as regards the 
funds from West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, we can manage their charity to 
New York City better than they do 
themselves? Why should we bring the 
State’s money down here, mush it around 
an incredible period of time, and send it 
back where it came from in the first 
place? This is pure compulsory State 
aid to Uncle Sam to enable him to man- 
age our classrooms and our children on 
the rankest pretext that he can do it 
better than the people can themselves. 

Now, what about New York and New 
York City? Under title I of this bill, 
the Kelley bill, New York State will be 
required to pay $74 million per year— 
under title I, I am talking about now— 
and receive back $32,794,000. So, in ef- 
fect, for New York City to get 1 school- 
room it would have to pay the Federal 
Government for 2 schoolrooms. That is 
necessary in order to get money to hand 
around to other places. So, when the 
Members say that the situation in Chica- 
go and in New York and in Hammond, 
Ind., and other places is perfectly ter- 
rible, we have got to look to the Federal 
Government, you are simply closing your 
eyes to the language of the bill. They 
will not get a net dime from those funds. 
They are on the paying end permanently, 
not on the receiving end. 

You must close your ears. You must 

knock yourselves on the head to enter- 
tain the idea that most of your areas will 
get a net dime out of this bill. 
For the majority to say that they are 
getting Federal aid for their constitu- 
ents would be a rank deception. They 
will not do that. And if we should go 
home and say, “We will get Federal aid 
to you, we are going to put every little 
tot in a new seat, and so on, and so 
forth,” what utter hypocrisy that would 
be. Before this debate is over it will 
amount to knowing deception. The 
truth must be told them that in a ma- 
jority of the States they will be forced 
without their consent to pay taxes to 
build schoolrooms in other States, but 
not their own. 

Here is a record put out by the Depart- 
ment of Education itself showing what 
each State pays in taxes and what each 
State will get back in largess under the 
Kelley bill. These States get back less 
than they pay out. I will name them to 
you. 

A record of this is on the page’s table 
or out in the hall so that Members can 
get a picture of their own State, if they 
want to. 

THE “PUT-AND-TAKE” FIGURES 


Column 1 of the following table shows 
the percentage that each State pays of 
all taxes collected, for whatever purpose; 
column 2 shows on that basis how much 
each will contribute annually to the $400 
million annual fund; column 3 shows 
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how much each State will-get back, ac- 
cording to the United States Office of 
Education: 


Per- Dollars Dollars 

State cent | they will | they will 

pay in pay in get back 
Alabama 0. 542 | $2,172,000 | 88. 968, 658 
Arizona 232 928, 000 537, 686 
Arkansas + 226 904, 000 5, 313, 957 
California. 7.020 | 30,480,000 | 26, 545, 819 
Colorado. 897 | 3, 588, 000 3, 611, 322 
Connecticut... 1,841 | 7,364, 000 4, 782, 562 
Delaware. 1.288 | 5, 152, 000 835, 050 
+967 | 3,868, 000 7, 623, 902 
1.002 | 4, 008. 000 10, 237, 501 

153 612, 000 1, 691, 7 
8.228 | 32,912,000 | 20, 247, 262 
2. 287 9, 148, 000 10, 226, 657 
755 3,020, 000 420, 128 
719 | 2,876,000 4, 750, 027 
1.900 | 7. 000,000 8, 317. 970 
744 3, 096, 000 8.000, 220 
244 976, 000 2, 244, 870 
‘Maryland, 1 2. 726 | 10,904,000 | 16, 202, 148 
Massachuset 2.719 | 10,876,000 | 10, 573, 691 
Michigan.. 8.711 | 34, 844, 000 17, 058, 887 
Minnesota.. 1. 516 064, 000 7, 600, 816 
= ississi 200 800, 000 6, 506, 886 
Missour 2.532 | 10, 128, 000 9, 174, 710 
Montana. 167 668, 000 1, 594, 187 
Nebraska. 585 | 2,340, 000 3, 220, 909 
Nevada 121 484,000 466, 327 
New Hampshire. 1, 279, 688 
New Jersey.. 11, 343, 672 
New Mexico... 2, 320, 790 
32, 794, 708 
12, 178, 549 
1, 724, 325 


3 
BSES: 


„000 20, 236, 416 

3, 000 5, 715, 215 

2, 444, 000 3, 893, 287 

30, 448,000 | 25, 105, 737 

1, 696, 000 1, 778, 549 

1, 444, 000 7, 005, 748 

408, 000 1, 724, 325 

2, 916, 000 9, 174. 710 

12, 480,000 | 21, 982, 431 

1, 696, 000 2, 168, 962 

432, 000 965, 188 

6, 156, 000 9, 207, 244 

4, 736, 000 6, 355, 059 

1, 676, 000 5, 747, 750 

7, 428, 000 8, 740, 918 

324, 000 780, 826 

776, 000 1, 409, 825 

—— ERR 422, 000 
Total 90. 656 398, 664,000 | 400, 000, 000 


1 Maryland includes District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. W Vashington State includes Alaska. 

See the States that will get less than 
they pay out. Especially is this so if you 
add to the cost under this bill the cost 
of administration and handling. We 
know that the cost of the Government 
managing our affairs is at least 30 to 35 
percent. They cost us $12 billion to $15 
billion of extra money before we start 
getting any relief or aid money back. 
So if you add 30 percent, or if that is 
high, 15 percent, to what we pay out 
directly in taxes under this bill, many 
borderline States will get back much less 
than they pay out. 

California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Ilinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York—New York pays 18.75 
percent of all the taxes that are paid 
end it gets back and has been getting 
back for over 25 years now a liquidation 
of itself in the Federal aid process. And 
of course that is true of many other 
States, particularly Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois and California. But 
to go on with the list: Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Wiscon- 

sin. 


There are many others that are just 
over the line. That is the story of those 
that are clearly on the paying end and 
not on the receiving end. If you add the 
overhead cost the list of States increases. 
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I am going to offer an amendment to 
this bill substituting therefor the Scriv- 
ner bill, which simply says that after the 
Federal Government collects taxes it 
shall send a check back to each State 
for 1 percent of the total taxes collected 
from that State, to be kept by it for edu- 
cational purposes. That will do perfect 
magic. The Southern States will be able 
to keep their own money at home and 
be better off than they will under this 
complicated, utterly fantastic, costly, 
even corrupt scheme to buy votes with 
the tax money taken from some of the 
States for the special benefit of others. 

Let me give you an example. Take 
the State of Arizona, which we do not re- 
gard as a poor State or one really need- 
ing aid, but it somehow or other under 
the Government scheme of figuring gets 
back more than it pays in. If it kept 1 
percent of its own taxes back home to 
manage itself and to control its own 
schools, keeping the Federal Government 
out of the State entirely, the picture 
would be this: Under the Kelley bill Ari- 
zona pays $929,000 into this Federal-aid 
fund. It gets back $2,537,000, or roughly 
$1,600,000 more than it pays out. But if 
it kept 1 percent, with no bookkeeping, 
no control, it would keep of its own 
money $1,531,000 and be substantially as 
well off. If you add the 30 percent for 
management by the Federal Government 
it would be much better off. 

Now take Florida. Florida under the 
Kelley bill pays $3,868,000 and gets back 
$7,623,000 or a gain of $3,756,000. If it 
kept 1 percent of its own income pay- 
ments it would get back $5,900,000 and 
be much better off. 

Georgia under the Kelley bill will pay 
$4 million and get back $10 million, or a 
straight gift of $6 million. If it kept 
1 percent of its own income under the 
proposed amendment it would keep for 
its own management $5,800,000. 

In the case of Louisiana it works out 
not quite so well but substantially the 


same. Attached is the complete list of 
States: 
Taste I 
Income tax col- 
lections, fiscal 
year 1954 (in- | 1 percent of 
cluding tax | tax collected 
for old-age 
insurance) 
Aan $355, 904, 000 $3, 559, 040 
y T sco. -cowannnouns 15 53, 119, 000 1, 531, 190 
Arkansas... 148, 110, 000 1, 481, 100 
California... 4, 671, 633, 000 46, 716, 330 
Colorado... 553, 265, 000 5, 532, 650 
Connecticu' 1, 163, 589, 000 11, 685, 890 
Delaware.. 809.325. 000 8, 695, 250 
Florida.. 599, 090, 000 5, 999, 900. 
Georgia 581, 573, 000 5, 815, 730 
Hawaii. 126, 170,000 1, 261, 700 
Idaho... 100, 902,000 1, 009, 020 
Minois 4, 926, 633, 000 49, 266, 330 
Indiana 1,205, 079, 000 12,050, 700 
Iowa 494, 575, 000 4, 945, 750 
Kansas 437, 870, 000 4, 378, 7 
Kentuck 441, 333, 000 4, 413, 330 
Louisiana. 459, 357, 000 4, 593, 57 
Maine 159, 030, 000 1, 590, 300 
Maryland. 851, 777, 000 8, 517, 770 
Massachuse 1, 708, 884, 000 17, 088, 840 
Michigan. __- 4, 857, 146, 000 45, 571, 400 
Minnesota... 917, 256, 000 9, 172, 560 
Mississippi... 129, 336, 000 1, 294, 360 
Missouri 1, 472, 722, 000 14, 727, 220 
Montana 109, 285,000 1, 092, 850 
Nebrask $20, 620, 000 3, 206, 200 
Nevada 70, 308, 000 703, 080 
New lar He. — 118, 150, 000 1, 181, 500 
New Jersey. 1, 746, 232, 000 17, 452, 320 
ci Mexico. — 99,351, 600 993, 510 
New Vork -| 11, 626,091,000 | 116, 260, 910 
North Carolina. - 673, 436, 000 6, 734, 30 
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Income tax col- 


lections, fiscal 
year 1954 (in- | 1 percent of 
cluding tax | tax collected 
for old-age 
insurance) 
North Dakota. „ 929, $609, 290 
Ohloo 4, 147, 301. 000 41, 473, 010 
Oklahoma... 504, 416, 000 „044, 160 
Oregon 403, 821, 000 4, 038, 210 
Fennsylvanla 4, 531, 795, 000 45, 317, 950 
Thode Island 271, 663, 000 2, 716, 630 
South Carolina 239, 206, 000 2, 398, 060 
South Dakota. 67, 056, 000 670, 560 
‘Tennessee... 463, 856, 000 4, 638, 560 
Texas.. 1, 969, 318, 000 19, 693, 180 
Utah. 135. 924. 000 1, 359, 240 
Vermont. 70, 790, 000 707, 
Virginia. 641, 430, 000 6, 414, 300 
Washingt 711, 456, 000 7, 114, 560 
West Virginia. 270, 198, 000 2, 701, 980 
Wisconsin.. 1, 121, 973, 000 11,219, 730 
Wyoming 51,764, 000 517, 640 
Alüsk aa 45, 843, 000 458, 430 
District of Columbi 707, 455, 000 7, 074, 550 
Puerto Rico (9, 571, 000) (95,710) 


"58, 578, 833, 000 | 585, 785,330 


Nore.—Because collections for old-age insurance are 
not shown separately in Internal revenue reports, actual 
benefits would be somewhat less than shown here when 
adjustment made for that factor—an average of about 
7.2 percent, 

The Department of Education, which 
is the source of most of the information 
we have, is an unreliable source. When 
we stand up here and say we have a ter- 
rible shortage of schoolteachers and a 
terrible shortage of classrooms, we are 
simply parroting what we have been told 
by the Department that already controls 
our thoughts, even the thoughts of this 
House; they are often not true. 

The President’s own Committee on 
Intergovernmental Activity made a re- 
port showing that over the last 50 years 
and for longer than that our school- 
teaching force has kept almost exactly in 
the same relation to pupils all the way 
through, and that there is no sudden 
increase or decrease in need for teachers. 
That is true of the school classrooms. 
It is false to talk about there being a 
sudden need for classrooms and that the 
poor States are so miserable that the 
Federal Government must come forward 
with help it is incapable of giving. The 
classrooms have retained the same rela- 
tion to pupils for the last 50 or more 
years according to the President’s own 
committee report. Wedo not hear about 
that. It has no emphasis on it by the 
same Department that puts out its own 
propaganda of shortages. 

To show you how utterly unreliable 
and even ridiculous and, therefore, 
highly deceptive the Federal Govern- 
ment Education Department can be, let 
me show you this survey of school facil- 
ities made by it in 1952. It has been put 
out and circulated widely and financed 
by Congress. According to it, not a sin- 
gle State is able to take care of itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, much 
of my life has been devoted to the pro- 
motion of the cause of education. It is 
a cliche and probably trite for me to say 
that a democracy cannot function with 
complete success unless it has an edu- 
cated electorate. Ignorance and illit- 
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eracy make fertile ground for the 
demagog. 

At one time I was chairman of the 
board of education of my home city of 
Rome, a town of approximately 40,000 
people situated in the beautiful foot- 
hills of northwest Georgia. While I 
served upon the board of education, it 
was my privilege to sponsor the neces- 
sary bond issues to construct schools to 
try to meet the growing demand for 
classrooms. When I was a member of 
the Legislature of the State of Georgia, 
I served on one of the two house com- 
mittees on education and did everything 
I could to advance the cause of educa- 
tion in my State. 

When I was elected to Congress, one 
of the things I promised the people of 
my State was that I would do my best 
to secure Federal aid for our schools. I 
am convinced that it is one of the obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government to help 
those States which are unable because 
of the limitation of their resources to 
furnish school buildings and educational 
facilities for their children. It has 
always seemed to me that the money 
should be taken where it can be found 
and spent where it is needed in the field 
of education. 

Since I have been a Member of this 
House, it has been my privilege to sup- 
port and vote for legislation giving aid 
to defense-impacted areas, and this leg- 
islation has been of vast help to many 
counties of my State. Even though the 
State of Georgia has just about com- 
pleted a huge school-building program 
through the device of a school-building 
authority, nevertheless, these federally 
impacted areas could not have supplied 
the necessary school buildings and equip- 
ment to care for the great influx of chil- 
dren into their schools without Federal 
aid. Moreover, I have tried to pro- 
mote the cause of vocational educa- 
tion, and as a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, which pro- 
vides the money for vocational educa- 
tion, it has been my pleasure to help 
secure the maximum amount of money 
authorized by the George-Barden Act. 

It has been the experience of the 
boards of education and the superintend- 
ents of the schools receiving funds for 
vocational education and help under 
Public Laws 815 and 874 that the Fed- 
eral Government has not attempted to 
exercise any unreasonable supervision of 
the aid thus given to my State. The 
Commissioner of Education and his office 
have been most cooperative and have, I 
think, done a remarkable job promoting 
the building of schools and the operation 
of the schools in federally impacted 
areas. 

In no wise has our Government in the 
past sought to invade the field of social 
legislation or to use the funds provided 
under those school laws to interfere with 
the social pattern and the educational 
heritage and customs of my State. 

Nor do I find objectionable the provi- 
sion in the bill now under consideration 
for fixing the wage scales under the 
Bacon-Davis Act. I have always in- 
sisted that wage scales in the South in 
all fields of labor should be just as high 
as they are in the North because the 
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workers of the South are the most effi- 
cient and loyal to be found anywhere. 
They learn easily, they give a day’s work 
for a day’s pay and they are entitled to 
be paid just as much as or more than 
laborers are paid in other sections of 
our country. 

But when an effort is made to bribe 
my State and the South with school con- 
struction money to accept the mixing of 
the races in our schools, I cannot vote 
for a bill so designed. It is reported 
that an amendment will be offered to this 
bill to deny funds to those States which 
have not submitted to the invalid inva- 
sion by the Supreme Court of the legis- 
lative power of the Congress in the in- 
famous integration decision. The Court 
has its decision. Let it enforce it. The 
Congress should not be called upon to 
come to the rescue of the Court which 
has exceeded its powers and sought to 
amend the Constitution and to declare 
the law not what prior decisions have 
said it is but to be what they think it 
ought to be. The South does not intend 
to mix the races in the schools because 
it believes that to do so would be to break 
down the social barriers which at present 
prevent the temptation to intermarriage 
of the tworaces. This fear of intermar- 
riage which would destroy both races and 
result in a race of halfbreeds and mon- 
grels is the basic reason for the South’s 
fight against integration in the schools. 
If integration in the schools is brought 
about and the social barriers between the 
two races are lowered, the next step will 
be to break down our laws against inter- 
marriage between the races. Neither 
race should desire this but should seek 
to develop and preserve the good qual- 
ities which each can claim. 

It is not a question of mixing an in- 
ferior and a superior race. It is the 
question of mixing two races each of 
which has many fine qualities which 
would probably be lost in a mongreliza- 
tion of the races. The race which de- 
sires intermarriage with the other, by 
this very process, shows its feeling of 
inferiority. 

Neither is it a question of denying to 
the Negro his civil rights such as the 
right to vote, the right to security of his 
person and property and the right to 
equal pay for the same type and kind of 
work. It is not a matter of race preju- 
dice or bias. Certainly as far as I am 
concerned, I am sure I have no preju- 
dice or bias against the Negro race. As 
a member of the Georgia General As- 
sembly, I voted for the constitutional 
amendment which eliminated the poll 
tax as a requisite for voting and through- 
out my life have done everything I could, 
both as a member of the general assem- 
bly and with the school board of my 
home city, to advance the education of 
the Negro race. It is purely and simply 
a question of the mixing of the races in 
our schools and other forced social con- 
tacts to which we in the South object. 

Consequently, we will not be bribed by 
any such legislation as is proposed to be 
adopted as an amendment to this bill. 

The South will certainly use every legal 
means at its command to resist either 
the use of the carrot technique or that 
of the stick. We will not be driven, 
cajoled, or bought. 
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But whether or not the proposed 
amendment, denying funds to those 
States which have not integrated the 
races in the schools, is adopted makes 
little difference. As a matter of fact, I 
think the amendment will be defeated; 
for if I read the news reports correctly, 
assurances have been given to those fa- 
voring such an amendment that it is not 
necessary but that the desired result will 
be obtained either by administrative 
action or through the courts by means 
of an injunction forbidding the payment 
of funds to those States which have not 
integrated. 

Consequently, I am unalterably op- 
posed to this legislation. There is cer- 
tainly an overwhelming need for it but 
so long as some seek to use the bill to 
accomplish unwise social and political 
ends and for political reasons, I cannot 
support or vote for it. 

If the proposed amendment is sub- 
mitted, I will certainly vote against it 
and whether or not it is adopted, my 
vote must be “nay” on H. R. 7535. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF]. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I want to say I favor this bill. I 
believe the classroom shortage is the 
great domestic crisis and that we should 
pass Federal aid to give construction 
help to alleviate that shortage this year. 
The various real problems involved with 
this bill are going to be discussed and 
have been discussed by other members 
of the committee. I want to direct my 
remarks to the brief time that I am per- 
mitted to address the Committee to the 
amendment which the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. POWELL] says he will 
offer. That amendment which will 
provide that none of the money will go 
to any States maintaining segregated 
schools or any districts maintaining seg- 
regated schools was voted upon and con- 
sidered in committee. It is an unfor- 
tunate coincidence that the considera- 
tion of this legislation, this very vital 
and important legislation, has come into 
conflict with the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court relating to segregation 
in the schools. It is ironic that in this 
area in the field of education where the 
proponents of desegregation and inte- 
grated schools have won their greatest 
victory, they are trying to push that vic- 
tory further and further with such 
amendments as the gentleman from New 
York is going to offer when there are no 
such amendments offered in other fields 
such as FHA or hospitals where Hill- 
Burton money is expended. Even the 
other day, when we passed the confer- 
ence report on the road bill, there was 
no provision that the roads would only 
be permitted to be used for nonsegre- 
gated buses. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. METCALF, I yield for a question. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Does the gentleman 
know of any public road in the United 
States that practices segregation? 

Mr. METCALF. I know of buses in 
the United States that travel over public 
roads that are segregated in violation of 
the Supreme Court decision. 
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Now let us get in proper perspective 
the timing of this decision. The first de- 
cision of the Supreme Court came down 
on May 17, 1954, holding that the 14th 
amendment prohibited the discrimina- 
tion in education between the races be- 
cause the maintenance of separate but 
equal schools was a denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws as guaranteed by the 
14th amendment; and that the due proc- 
ess clause of the 5th amendment pre- 
vents such discrimination. The Court 
by that decision outlawed segregation, 
but the Court retained jurisdiction of the 
cases. The attorneys for the plaintiffs, 
and the NAACP, came back into that 
Court and said that segregation should 
be permitted immediately, and argued to 
the Court to that effect. 

In the hearings, at page 1054; you can 
read what Mr. Shad Polier of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, and Mr. Clarence 
Mitchell, of the NAACP, said a few days 
before the second Supreme Court de- 
cision came down. They argued that 
it would be a repudiation of the first 
Supreme Court decision if the Congress 
did not pass implementing legislation, 
pointing out that section 5 of the 14th 
amendment provided that Congress had 
the power to enact such legislation. 
They guessed wrong. The Court could 
have left it to Congress to enact im- 
plementing legislation. That course 
would have been the easiest for the Court 
to take, but it would not have been the 
most straightforward. 

The advances already made in apply- 
ing the principle of equality have been 
achieved through resort to the Court, 
not to Congress: zoning, primaries, uni- 
versity education. Congress was not in 
the habit of taking responsibility in 
this field, or indeed in any of the other 
ramifications of the 14th amendment. 
That course would have resulted in im- 
potence. We all recognize that in cer- 
tain areas of this country no laws would 
be passed by State legislatures and in 
this Congress opponents of integration 
could effectively prevent implementing 
legislation and render the Court's de- 
cision impotent. But the Court refused 
to agree that implementing legislation 
was needed and affirmatively ordered 
desegregation. 

In a recent article in the American 
Bar Association Journal the Attorney 
General of Georgia has made the same 
argument. He says that— 

The Supreme Court usurped the preroga- 
tives of the United States Congress. It 
handed down an implementation decision on 
May 31, 1955, in spite of the fact that the 14th 
amendment itself vests in Congress the pow- 
er of implementation. 


He was referring to section 5 of the 
14th amendment: 
Congress shall have the power to enforce 


by appropriate legislation the provisions of 
this article. 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. The Court, in fact, did 
legislate in that decision. 

Mr. METCALF. I hoped not to get 
into a controversy about the merits of 
the decision. In fact, that is an im- 
plementing decision and has the force 
and effect, as I see it, of legislation. 
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Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. LANDRUM. The distinguished 
gentleman from Montana is also a 
former distinguished member of the 
Montana Supreme Court, is he not? 

Mr. METCALF. I served for 6 years 
on that court. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I assume the gentle- 
man has approached his study of this 
question from the standpoint of a jurist, 
trying to analyze it in the light of what 
this legislation can do in regard to au- 
thorizing an appropriation and making 
it available to all States. 

Mr. METCALF. That is right. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Is it the gentleman’s 
opinion, in the light of that study, that 
whether or not the so-called Powell 
amendment should be adopted, the 
school not following the decision of the 
Supreme Court of May 17, 1954, will be 
denied funds? 

Mr. METCALF. I think they can be, 
and they may be denied funds. I will 
elaborate on that in just a moment. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Without any addi- 
tions or amendments to the present 
legislation? 

Mr. METCALF. The Powell amend- 

ment is not needed. Even if this bill 
does not pass, I believe that under the 
implementation decision of the Supreme 
Court, the Attorney General of the 
United States or the Commissioner of 
Education has the power to deny funds 
to the schools, for construction or for any 
other purpose. 
Mr. LANDRUM. But if the bill should 
pass, the money authorized under its 
terms certainly could be withheld with- 
out the Powell amendment. 

Mr. METCALF. Yes. They can with- 
hold for a short time. I wish to elabo- 
rate on that. 

I feel that the NAACP and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. POwELL] when 
he says, “Let us not repudiate the Su- 
preme Court decision,” is repudiating it 
himself in coming into this body and 
asking for implementing legislation, be- 
cause the Supreme Court decision said, 
“Let us have a moderate approach.” 

Now Mr. PowEtt comes along and says 
that the two decisions of the Supreme 
Court are not enough to prevent dis- 
crimination of minorities in violation of 
the 5th and 14th amendments, that it is 
necessary to have special legislation to 
carry out the decision of the Court. We 
have the anomalous situation of Attor- 
ney General Cook of Georgia on the one 
hand, and the gentleman from New York 
and the NAACP on the other, each trying 
to discredit and belittle the Supreme 
Court decision; each insisting that Con- 
gress has to pass legislation to put the 
decision into effect. But the Court re- 
tained jurisdiction of the cases before it 
and ordered the district courts to carry 
out the principles of the Constitution 
without congressional action. 

If the decision of the Supreme Court 
that segregation in the schools is a dep- 
rivation of equal rights under the law, 
and a denial of the equal protection of 
the laws; if that decision needs further 
implementing legislation, such as the 
Powell amendment, to make it effective, 
then decisions of the Supreme Court and 
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provisions of the Constitution can be 
nullified if implementing legislation does 
not follow. If that is true, Congress 
can deny to the citizens of the United 
States the benefits of the Bill of Rights 
or the 14th amendment by failure to 
act or refusal to act. 

I shall never agree to the proposition 
advanced that these provisions of the 
Constitution require legislation before 
they can be enforced. 

I shall never concede that basic con- 
stitutional rights of American citizens 
can be withheld because of the failure 
or refusal of Congress to act. 

I do not believe that to be the law 
and I will not vote for any proposition 
that concedes that the failure or refusal 
of Congress to act can nullify the Con- 
stitution. 

But suppose the Powell amendment 
were adopted, would it contribute to an 
orderly solution of the problem? In the 
argument before the Supreme Court, 
attorneys for the NAACP urged prompt 
and immediate desegregation. The Su- 
preme Court refused to make such an 
order, and refused to enter a direct 
decree which would have required im- 
mediate and indiscriminate admission 
of Negro students to schools hitherto 
reserved for white children. Now, by 
legislative act the Powell amendment 
would attempt to accelerate the process 
of integration of schools faster than the 
Supreme Court thought it should go. 

Adlai Stevenson said in a speech in 
Portland, Oreg.: 

And as a practical matter we must recog- 
nize that punitive action by the Federal 
Government may actually delay the process 
of integration in education, 

We will not, for example, reduce race 
prejudice by denying to areas afflicted with 
it the means of improving the educational 
standards of all their people. 

Certainly we will not improve the present 
condition or future prospects of any Negro 
citizen by coercive Federal action that will 
arm the extremists and disarm the men of 
good will in the South who, with courage 
and 5 have already accomplished so 
much, 


Since the Supreme Court's decision 
there has been definite progress in many 
States toward integration in the schools. 
Except for an unsuccessful citizen’s suit 
attempting to delay integration in the 
District of Columbia until the Supreme 
Court had rendered final judgment, in- 
tegration has gone forward in the Dis- 
trict, in Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, West Virginia, and in parts 
of Maryland. If the States which main- 
tained segregated schools be regarded 
as a region, rather than taken separately 
State by State, amazingly swift progress 
has been made, and the Supreme Court’s 
directive that integration proceed with 
“deliberate speed” has been obeyed. 

At this point I call attention to the 
following articles on the progress of 
compliance with the Supreme Court de- 
cision: 

{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
Two YEARS or ACHIEVEMENT 

The Nation has been looking too long and 
too hard at the desegregation issue in the 
Deep South. It is time to look elsewhere, 

If the extremism in five States of the Deep 
South were the only criterion of the results 
of the United States Supreme Court de- 
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cision against racial segregation in public 
schools, which came 2 years ago this week, 
then the American people would be justified 
in thinking there has been little progress. 
But is that true? 

Let us inspect the picture in Missouri and 
surrounding States which also have had to 
meet the issue of school integration: 

Missouri: Here is a State which was born 
with slavery and steeped in southern tra- 
dition in many areas. Though there had 
been much progress toward equality for all 
citizens, still few Missourians could have 
guessed prior to the Supreme Court decision 
of May 17, 1954, what has happened since. 

What has happened, of course, is nearly 
complete integration of the public schools, 
plus advances in other fields. Even at the 
start of this school year, nearly 85 percent 
of the State’s 65,000 Negro schoolchildren 
were attending integrated classes. Missouri's 
record is remarkable and has won nation- 
wide study. 

Kansas: Unlike Missouri, the Sunflower 
State was born of a battle to free the slaves, 
and its constitution specifically prohibited 
segregation except in a few big-city primary 
schools and Kansas City high schools. Yet 
Kansas in 1954 was a party with Southern 
States in the “States’ rights“ defense of 
school segregation before the Supreme Court. 

Since the Court decision, however, five 
Kansas cities report complete integration of 
their schools and eight others have begun it. 
Hence Kansas shows that the Court’s ruling 
has had an effect well outside the South, 
even on a State with Northern attitudes. 

Oklahoma: Just a few years ago integra- 
tion would have seemed unlikely in this 
State with a southern back door and a West- 
ern front door. But 273 of its schools began 
this term open to children of all races and 
many more districts have joined the integra- 
tion movement, as have the State colleges. 

The Sooner State’s attitude was summed 
up by Attorney General Mac Q. Williamson 
who said: “Our (State) constitution begins 
with a clause saying that the laws shall not 
be in conflict with the supreme law of the 
land. We're still in the Union, so that is 
that.” 

Arkansas: Both attitudes and geography 
split Arkansas between Deep South and 
border State. The University of Arkansas 
was a southern pioneer in opening its doors 
to the minority race. Following the Supreme 
Court decision, Fayetteville, Charleston, and 
Hoxie decided to desegregate their schools, 
while the State colleges were opened to Ne- 
groes. Even the capital of Little Rock of- 
fered a desegregation proposal, though it 
was vague. 

But a furor over the Hoxie case helped to 
mobilize the white supremacy advocates, and 
Gov. Orval Faubus, who had stood aloof from 
them, now favors the mystical doctrine of 
interposition. The land of opportunity is 
still debating whether to offer more oppor- 
tunity to all its citizens. 

Tennessee: Here, too, on the Deep South's 
border, a State is poised in hesitant balance 
over desegregation. The Supreme Court 
ruling brought tentative decisions from 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, and Nashville, to 
comply, while the Oak Ridge school district 
became the first in Tennessee to adopt full 
integration. 

Now a political campaign year has re- 
vived the forces of prejudice against the 
moderate leadership of Gov. Frank Clement 
and Senators Kefauver and Gore. Under 
pressure, the Chattanooga school board says 
there will be no desegregation for probably 
5 years, while a Federal court is prodding 
Nashville to adopt some plan within 7 
months. The University of Tennessee's 
trustees are reconsidering a 4-year plan to 
desegregate their undergraduate schools, 
But Tennessee stays on middle ground. 

Kentucky: At last report several score 
school districts had desegregated or decided 
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to do so in the land of the mint julep— 
including the capital of Frankfort. Louis- 
ville plans desegregation next fall on a flex- 
ible transfer basis. Public colleges and sey- 
eral private colleges are open without regard 
to race. And the legislature let an inter- 
position resolution die quietly. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Robert Martin said: “Integration has 
progressed without incident in Kentucky 
and without the mouthings of demagogs.” 

This record of six States shows varying 
degrees of progress and hesitancy toward 
public school integration, but it shows much 
more progress than hesitation. 

Most important, Missouri and these five 
States touching upon it have one quality in 
common which is notably lacking in the 
Deep South. All of them have at least con- 
sidered the possibility of integrating public 
schools and most have done so. None of 
them has attempted to say “No” to the law 
of the land. None has tried to bar the door 
against the requirements of democracy. 

Five recalcitrant States of the Deep South 
cannot write the record on the Supreme 
Court’s unanimous decision of 2 years ago. 
When the results of that decision are put in 
proper national perspective, the other 43 
States may see that they are good, 


[From the New York Times] 
Brier SUMMARY OF SURVEY 
INTRODUCTION 


A social revolution confronts the South. 
Dramatic adjustments are demanded by the 
Supreme Court order to end racial segre- 
gation in the schools. The problems pre- 
sent a challenge to the Nation as a whole, 


I. States integrating 


District of Columbia: The South watches 
Washington. There schools have been to- 
tally desegregated. But, while solving one 
problem, racial intregration has created 
others—including a lowering of educational 
levels. 

Kentucky: Without quibbling, Kentucky 
agreed to comply with the Supreme Court’s 
desegregation order. Integration started 
last September in some districts. By next 
September it will be under way in all. 

Maryland: Marylanders respect the law of 
the land and the Supreme Court’s interpre- 
tation of that law. Despite some opposition, 
the State is moving faster toward integration 
than even its leaders claim. 

Missouri: In every corner of Missouri, Ne- 
gro pupils are now sitting at desks once 
reserved for whites only. Some form of in- 
tegration has taken place in counties where 
85 percent of the pupils live. 

Oklahoma: Under the leadership of its 
Governor, Oklahoma has calmly taken the 
first steps toward integration. School dis- 
tricts in more than half the counties have 
desegregated to some degree. 

West Virginia: School integration in parts 
of West Virginia began with anger and tears. 
But a happy ending is foreseen. Every 
county with Negro residents is making a start 
toward integration. 


II. States divided or delaying 


Arkansas: At the university level Arkan- 
sas was a pioneer in integration. But 
school desegregation lags. Only three dis- 
tricts have begun to integrate. Some say 
total integration is a distant prospect. 

Delaware: Integration has cut a chasm 
across Delaware. The northern industrial 
one-third is moving gradually toward de- 
segregation. The southern agricultural two- 
thirds is fighting back. 

Florida: Segregation still reigns in Florida. 
But the racial temperature, like the State’s 
weather, remains mild. Officials are calmly 
and carefully appraising the problems of 
desegregating the schools. 

Louisiana: Nominally Deep South in its 
attitudes, Louisiana has nevertheless taken 
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significant steps toward desegregation. Led 
partly by the Catholic Church, the State has 
passed the “point of no return.” 

North Carolina: No integration has taken 
place in North Carolina, but there are signs 
of a willingness to start. Four cities have 
indicated they will comply with the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation ruling. 

Tennessee: Although divided against itself, 
Tennessee is headed hesitantly toward de- 
segregation. Schools in some localities have 
complied or say they will comply with the 
Supreme Court’s ruling. 

Texas: Compared to Mississippi, Texas is 
a kind of heaven” for Negro rights, says one 
Negro leader. West and south Texas are 
gradually integrating schools; east Texas will 
resist. 

III. States resisting 


Alabama: This State stands as a symbol of 
southern resistance to desegregation. Racial 
barriers seem to be rising. There is no race- 
mixing except in one Roman Catholic and 
one Negro institution. 

Georgia: The State flatly refuses to inte- 
grate its schools, and is using every device to 
circumvent the Supreme Court’s decision. 
Even here, however, legal segregation seems 
eventually doomed. 

Mississippi: Among Southern States, Mis- 
sissippi is probably furthest from integration. 
Yet, racial barriers are being buffeted. There 
a intimations that segregation may one day 
end. 

South Carolina: Not a single Negro has 
been admitted to a white public school in 
South Carolina. Serious trouble might re- 
sult from an immediate attempt to enforce 
desegregation. Yet, integration seems in- 
evitable. 

Virginia: In gentlemanly but determined 
fashion, the State is fighting integration, 
armed with the weapon of interposition. 
There has been no desegregation, and there 
are no immediate plans for any. 


— 


From the Christian Science Monitor of June 
23, 1956 
DESEGREGATION: THE SECOND YEAR 

As time passes the shape of the Amer- 
ican race problem conforms ever more closely 
to the dimensions foreseen by informed ob- 
servers when the Supreme Court first ruled 
against law-required segregation in the pub- 
lic schools. 

The Southern School News since shortly 
after the decision has been performing an 
invaluable service by reporting factually its 
impact on the States affected. The SSN has 
just published a summary of developments, 
State by State, during the second year fol- 
lowing the ruling. 

How do these summaries add up? Gradual 
desegregation, varying in speed and extent, 
by the border States: Delaware, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Okla- 
homa (and the District of Columbia). A 
somewhat mixed and moderate response in 
States such as North Carolina and Tennessee, 
in which mountain tradition has persisted 
(this was what might be called nonslavery 
before the Civil War), and in States such as 
Texas and Florida, whose populations con- 
tain a large infusion of northern and west- 
ern elements. 

As for the Deep South (Georgia, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana), 
opposition continues complete and resist- 
ance active. Virginia and Arkansas need 
special comment. For from a policy of lim- 
ited compliance sentiment has shifted to 
resistance. 

It should be noted, however, that steps are 
under way even in some resisting States to 
adapt to the decision by measures which, in 
theory at least, would give State support to 
voluntarily segregated as well as desegregated 
schooling. 
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The composite of social attitudes and ac- 
tions this picture presents should not sur- 
prise anyone who understands the complex- 
ity and depth of the problem. It is keenly 
disappointing, of course, to those who have 
suffered most from the injustices which 
stem from the time when northern shipown- 
ers began transporting Negro slaves from 
Africa to work for southern planters. One 
reader of this newspaper (presumably a 
Negro) writes us: 

“I do not understand your plea for time. 
* * * The Constitution dates from 1787. 
The Civil War closed around 1865. This pro- 
longed disregard for individual human dig- 
nity should * * * cease * * * immediately 
if not sooner.” 

Freedom from slavery, of course. And it 
has. The right to vote, the right to equal 
protection of the law and equal justice be- 
fore the courts, certainly. And this news- 
paper has and will continue to urge the 
speediest fulfillment of these rights. 

But desegregation—in the schools, in other 
public places—involves not occasional con- 
tacts but association. And a pattern of asso- 
ciation long hardened into custom and 
heavily overlaid with feelings of propriety 
and racial consciousness is not changed over- 
night. It cannot be remade by fiat or even 
by force. 

The change will come gradually, first where 
the problems are least, until a moderating 
climate of opinion pervading the Nation fos- 
ters solutions everywhere by mutual accom- 
modations through mutual consent. 


In some States these changes are not 
going to come overnight, or even in a 
few years. All of us will grant the truth 
of the statement in the southern mani- 
festo that the separate but equal doc- 
trine “became a part of the life of the 
people of many of the States and con- 
firmed their habits, customs, traditions, 
and way of life.” William Graham 
Sumner’s statement that “stateways 
cannot change folkways” is pertinent 
here. 

In two of the cases that were before 
the Supreme Court, Briggs against 
Elliott from South Carolina, and Davis 
against Prince Edward County from Vir- 
ginia, the district courts have held that 
the school boards were not in compli- 
ance. These cases are on their way 
back to the Supreme Court for further 
action. The Court’s decision in those 
cases will give us further guides to carry 
out the constitutional principles. 

A procedure of gradualism and mod- 
eration should be followed for school 
construction and President Eisenhower’s 
statement at one of his press conferences 


affirms this. President Eisenhower 
said: 
The Supreme Court * * specifically 


provided that there be a gradual imple- 
mentation and referred it back to the dis- 
trict courts so that it should be gradual. 


He added that the Justices “recognize 
the deep ruts of prejudice and attitudes 
that have been built up over the years in 
this problem.” He then referred to the 
quote interim close quote policy decisions 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the General Account- 
ing Office pending quote final judicial de- 
termination close quote of the cases. 
Such final judicial determination will 
not be had until the Supreme Court has 
again passed on the Virginia and South 
Carolina cases referred to. An act of 
Congress disrupting this orderly and 
gradual process will destroy the firm 
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moderation that was implicit in the 
Supreme Court’s decision. 

But what happens if you put in the 
Powell amendment? It is a punitive 
amendment; it makes immediately ef- 
fective what the Supreme Court said we 
should do gradually. It says to the 
South: “You must desegregate prompt- 

”; whereas the Supreme Court said it 
should be done gradually. 

What does the South get when you 
leave the Powell amendment out? The 
South buys some time. 

What does the North and the people 
who are in favor of integration get? 
They get encouragement and a follow- 
ing of the Supreme Court decision, the 
North gets moderation. 

The Powell amendment is not needed; 
it should not be put in this legislation. 
It is a repudiation of the Supreme Court 
decision if it is put in. 

Yesterday my chairman mentioned 
the decision of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. I am going to ask that it 
be included in full in my remarks, but 
the purpose and intent of the policy is 
to prevent the use of Federal funds to 
further or to infiuence racial segrega- 
tion in airport buildings. 

The gentleman who wrote it testified 
in recent hearings that in announcing 
that policy the Department of Commerce 
was implementing the general executive 
policy not to use Federal funds in any 
way which might result in furthering the 
principle of segregation. 

We asked him if that went further 
than the Supreme Court decision, and 
he said: 


No, sir; the letter does not in my judgment 
go further than the Supreme Court deci- 
sion went. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1956. 
Airports Policy and Procedure, Memorandum 
No. 41. 


To: All Holders of the Office of Airports Field 
Operations Manual. 

From: Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 

Subject: Airport building policy—segrega- 
tion. 

Programing standard G (3), as stated in 
the “Policies and Procedures” booklet, dated 
October 1, 1955, reads as follows: 

“(3) No Federal-aid Airport Program 
funds will be made available for the develop- 
ment of separate facilities or space in an 
airport building when such facilities or space 
are designed for use now or in the future for 
separate racial groups.” 

The purpose and intent of the policy ex- 
pressed in this programing standard is to pre- 
vent the use of Federal funds to further or to 
increase racial segregation in airport build- 
ings. Under this policy, Federal-aid Air- 
port Program funds will not be used in the 
construction or reconstruction of any areas 
of a building which are intended for use by 
separate racial groups. 

It will, therefore, be required, prior to the 
issuance of a grant offer for any project 
involving a building, that the chief executive 
Officer of the sponsor of each building project 
clearly state, in writing, whether or not it is 
the intent of the sponsor that all of the areas 
and facilities in the building will be avail- 
able without regard to race, creed or color, 
and are intended to be operated on a non- 
segregated basis. 

If not, it will be necessary that the written 
statement describe those areas and facilities 
within the building which are intended for 
segregated use. 
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If so, a simple written statement to this 
effect will suffice, unless the building will, 
upon completion, contain separate facilities, 
such as two or more waiting rooms, two or 
more dining areas, or two or more sets of 
sanitary facilities (a set consisting of one 
restroom for men and one restroom for 
women), etc. In this event, the sponsor’s 
written statement shall, in addition, specif- 
ically point out the reason for providing 
such duplicate facilities and the intent of the 
sponsor in providing them. 

If the written statement of the sponsor 
describes areas within the building that are 
intended for segregated use, such areas will 
not be eligible for, and will be excluded from, 
Federal-aid airport program participation. 
This will be accomplished by a special pro- 
vision in the grant offer clearly specifying 
the ineligible ce, 

Where single facilities (one waiting room, 
one dining area or one set of sanitary fa- 
cilities) are provided, from which it is in- 
tended that any person will be excluded on 
the basis of race, creed or color, such segre- 
gated areas will be excluded from the project. 

Where duplicate facilities are provided, 
intended for segregated use, the areas in- 
volved in such duplicate facilities will be 
excluded from the project. For example: 

(a) If separate waiting rooms for segre- 
gated use are provided, all waiting room 
areas will be excluded. 

(b) If separate dining areas are provided 
for segregated use, all dining, kitchen, and 
related areas will be excluded. 

(c) If separate sanitary facilities are pro- 
vided for segregated use, all areas involving 
sanitary facilities will be excluded. 

This policy will apply to all types of build- 
ing construction work, including the con- 
struction of new buildings, the construction 
of additions to existing buildings, and the 
remodeling, alteration or repair of existing 
buildings, and will apply whether the work 
consists of the completion of a facility or its 
partial completion, such as the -in 
of utilities. ee 

The allowable costs of a building project, 
which include space and/or facilities ex- 
cluded from Federal participation in the 
grant agreement, will be determined on the 
basis of an equitable distribution of the 
costs of the eligible and ineligible space 
and/or facilities. This, of course, should be 
taken into consideration in computing the 
maximum obligation of the Government as 
stated in the grant offer. 

Any unusual cases which are not clearly 
covered by this policy will be presented to 
the Administrator for final determination. 

C. J. LOWEN. 


The issue in the Kelley bill is not a 
civil-rights issue, it is whether we are 
going to help build schools. If the 
school-aid bill is defeated in this Con- 
gress, the losers will be the boys and girls 
all over America. This classroom short- 
age has been with us too long already, 
and we have already sent some of our 
boys and girls out into life inadequately 
prepared for citizenship in a 20th-cen- 
tury world. Thomas Jefferson once 
said, “Young people come this way but 
once.” Even if the Federal-aid bill is 
passed this year, it is going to take 2 to 
3 years to get the classrooms built. To 
fail to pass a bill for Federal aid before 
adjournment of this Congress will be a 
grim gamble with the destiny of our most 
precious national resource, our boys and 
girls, white or red or black, in the South 
and East and West and North. 

President Eisenhower has said, “The 
need of the American children for 
schools is right now, immediately, today.” 
Let us fix our attention on the main ob- 
jective, remove the roadblock of civil- 
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rights legislation from the educational 
bills, and enact legislation for Federal 
aid to schools this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. METCALF. I am sorry I did not 
get to answer the questions propounded 
to me by the gentleman from Alabama 
yesterday. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate this time to express what I believe 
to be the views of the people of Dallas 
County, Tex., the district which I have 
the honor to represent. Regardless of 
political party, the majority of these peo- 
ple feel that Federal aid to education is 
entirely unnecessary and, as a matter of 
fact, is entirely contrary to the American 
system of education and government. 

In order to state these views, I would 
like to analyze just the first two pages 
of H. R. 7535, the so-called Kelley bill 
cited as the School Construction Assist- 
ance Act of 1955. Let us just study these 
two pages and see what the bill says. 
Page 1, line 7, section 2, under findings 
and purpose of act: 

The Congress finds that despite sustained 
and vigorous efforts by the States and local 
communities, which have increased current 
school construction to an unprecedented 
level, there is still a serious national short- 
age of classrooms requiring emergency action 
on the part of the Federal Government, 


Perhaps we have answered the prob- 
lem, without going further in the bill, in 
this sentence which says, “which have 
increased current school construction to 
an unprecedented level”; 60,000 class- 
rooms at a cost of over $2 billion is the 
production for 1955 and the program is 
accelerating without Federal aid. Since 
50,000 rooms are needed yearly for re- 
placement purposes and growth of 
school-age population, we are already 
more than meeting requirements. 
Therefore, Federal aid is not necessary 
since the local communities within the 
States are doing the job already. 

Further, is this a situation requiring 
“emergency action’? No, it is not. 
True, more classrooms are needed and 
the situation, even if critical, can be 
solved, as it is being solved, at the local 
level. This bill, on the contrary, will 
impede school construction. When Fed- 
eral funds are in the offing, State and 
local efforts are bound to slow down or 
halt, awaiting help from the Federal 
grab bag. 

Now, to continue, page 2, line 3: 

The limited financial resources available 
to a number of communities are not ade- 
quate to support construction programs of 
sufficient size to eliminate their classroom 
shortages. 


Now, just what are the financial re- 
sources? They are the aggregate tax 
moneys available from the pocketbooks 
in any given area. True, these resources 
are limited, but they certainly are not 
increased by Federal handout, which, 
of course, comes from these same pocket- 
books. As a matter of fact, the available 
money is decreased as Government de- 
ducts a sizable chunk in the round trip 
from pocketbook to Washington and re- 
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turn to the community level. For this 
reason, again, schools should be financed 
at the local level. Perhaps we should 
dwell on the word “limited” in this sen- 
tence and realize there is a limit to 
what we can tax our people; that there is 
a limit to Federal debt. For that mat- 
ter, it is well to remember that the Fed- 
eral debt is now greater than the com- 
bined debts of localities, cities, States, 
and the rest of the world. Is this reason 
to presume financial help is more sensible 
from the Federal Government than from 
local sources? 

Now, to continue, line 6: 

Other communities, in their efforts to 
apply their potential resources to their needs, 
are confronted with restrictive debt and tax 
limits, an inability to borrow the necessary 
funds at reasonable rates, and other 
obstacles, 


It might be well for us to examine 
these restrictive debt and tax limitations 
because we might find they were imposed 
by the people for sound reasons, the same 
fiscal reasons which should prompt the 
Federal Government from extending its 
debt, but whatever the restrictive local 
debt and tax limitation, these problems 
should be solved by these communities 
who know their situation and financial 
needs without the stimulus of a heavily 
indebted Federal Government prompting 
them to exceed existing limitation. 

It seems only commonsense that the 
communities know best about solving 
their financial problems along with 
school construction. In fact, this bill 
might even penalize those communities 
that have indebted themselves more 
heavily in the positive effort of solving 
the educational problem as they saw 
fit. Here is another instance of where 
the Federal law may well subsidize a 
lack of effort rather than encourage it. 

While the Congress recognizes that re- 
sponsibility for providing adequate school 
facilities lies primarily with the States and 
local communities, the national interest re- 
quires that the Federal Government join 
with State and local governments in solving 
these pressing problems. 


Now, just what does this mean—that 
up is down and black is white, that we 
teach a child to save while giving him 
money? That local effort is aided by 
Federal control? How is it possible that 
we in Congress can believe, based on ex- 
perience, other than Federal money 
means Federal control? This bill itself 
proves it, for hereafter follows 29 pages 
of detailed instructions controlling the 
Federal help that is to be extended. In 
fact, the Federal Government must con- 
trol its expenditures or the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s obligation to protect the tax- 
payers’ money is violated. How, then, 
realizing this fact, can we justify this 
sentence? Now, as to the national inter- 
est, as herein mentioned, what is this 
national interest? Is there some na- 
tional interest in our children greater 
and supersedent to the interest of par- 
ents and local communities in their 
young people? Of course not. Big Fed- 
eral Government is entirely impersonal. 
There is no national interest, as such, 
but only the composite of the local com- 
munities. Only in the school district 
can there be immediate and specific in- 
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terest in educational problems. This 
argument, like all others affecting big 
centralized Government, is in direct con- 
flict with the 10th amendment of the 
Constitution and States rights. Where 
are the Congressmen who really believe 
in States rights now? 

As to the alternative programs men- 
tioned, beginning in line 16, number (1), 
permitting grants to communities is sim- 
ply the modern equivalent of “Rob Peter 
to pay Paul.” Federal grants, if not un- 
constitutional, are inherently wrong 
when superimposed on a society where 
the people, the communities, the States 
can look after themselves—at least un- 
der our traditional system of Govern- 
ment checks and balances wherein soy- 
ereign States are recognized. The grant- 
in-aid will simply cause our States to 
compete with each other to secure as 
large a share of the Federal handout as 
possible in self-protection, remembering 
their large Federal tax contributions. 

Line 19 to the end of the page suggests 
two proposals: one, the purchase of 
bonds, and the other, credit assistance to 
States, wherein the Federal Government 
becomes liable for all obligations to be 
incurred by the communities. If we re- 
flect that in addition to the $278 billion 
of national debt there is an additional 
$240-odd billion of contingent Federal 
liabilities, we might realize that the Fed- 
eral Government is not itself such a good 
credit risk, and we might not be so quick 
to add the contingent liability of $6 bil- 
lion of credit assistance in this bill. 

These remarks are directed just at the 
first 2 pages of the 29-page Kelley bill. 
Time does not permit a further study of 
the many and varied types of Federal 
control herein laid down to be imposed 
on our States and communities. There 
is some question whether it is possible to 
even understand the language of the bill. 
Perhaps we are not supposed to under- 
stand but accept once again blindly a 
huge Federal program at the expense 
of traditional States rights. 

Is this just a temporary program to 
last until 1960, as we are told, to alle- 
viate the temporary critical classroom 
shortage? Of course not. Whoever 
heard of the Federal Government back- 
ing off a program once it has started? 
Rather, it mushrooms in growth, so let 
us not delude ourselves. 

Our decision in this aid-to-education 
bill is simply a matter of whether we 
want political domination of our schools 
in the future or not. With the passage 
of this bill, education will enter full- 
fiedged into the arena of politics, where 
decisions are made by political expe- 
diency and not on principle. Is this the 
heritage of our children? I pray that it 
is not. 

Federal aid means Federal control. It 
cannot be otherwise. Yet the advocates 
of the bill blandly assure us that such is 
not the case when even they must know 
that Federal control inevitably follows 
the expenditure of Federal money. Then, 
why are the proponents of this bill de- 
luding themselves? I do not know. I 
only suspect that we Americans are now 
no longer fighting but are embracing the 
principles of socialism. For our well- 
educated, intelligent Members of Con- 
gress to fail to see the dangers inherent 
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in this course of action is regrettable 
indeed. 

At this point, I would like to close with 
a letter which I directed to our beloved 
President which quotes him and through 
using his own logic and outlook defeats, 
at least to my satisfaction, the principle 
of Federal aid to education: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 6, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It is my belief that 
the educational conference just concluded 
is not indicative of the grassroots opinion 
of the citizens of our country. There were 
too many delegates connected with educa- 
tion professionally—and a system employed 
wherein no votes were taken to get the ma- 
jority view. 

Whatever the reason, I am certain that 
Federal aid to education is not desired by 
the majority of Dallas County citizens for 
the same reasons you outlined so clearly in 
your congressional message last year. 

“For unless education continues to be 
free—tfree in its response to local community 
needs, free from any suggestion of political 
domination, and free from impediments to 
‘the pursuit of knowledge by teachers and 
students—it will cease to serve the purpose 
of free men.” 

Education would not be free from political 
domination, or Government control in some 
form, once Federal funds are used. Citi- 
zens expect a fiscally responsible Government 
to oversee expenditures, so controls would 
be mandatory. Experience in other Govern- 
ment programs has shown that Government 
control follows financial aid. No one, to my 
knowledge, contradicts this time-tested fact. 
Those who promise that no Federal control 
will accompany Federal funds, it seems to me, 
are indulging in wishful thinking. 

It is my hope that you will not hastily 
adopt the conference findings as a basis for 
requested legislation, but in view of the 
criticisms recognize that we still need a truly 
grassroots digest of opinion. As one sug- 
gestion, would it not be sensible to secure 
the views of the delegates in writing, to- 
gether with their relationship with educa- 
tion? 

If the principle is wrong, then any amount 
of Federal aid is wrong; even a small amount 
would be “a foot in the door” and would be 
followed by more. To quote you once again: 

“Federal aid in a form that tends to lead 
to Federal control of our schools could crip- 
ple education for freedom. In no form can 
it ever approach the mighty effectiveness of 
an aroused people.” 

As aroused people, we can do this job at 
the local and State level; otherwise, we will 
lose freedom of education, jeopardizing our 
children’s and the Nation's future, a result 
certainly not sought by a majority of grass- 
root Americans. 

With warm personal regards. 

Respectfully, 
BRUCE ALGER. 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks immediately following those 
of the gentleman from Arizona. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill we have before us for 
consideration has been widely discussed 
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and I do not see that I can add any- 
thing very important to what has been 
said, but I would like to address my- 
self for a moment to the question which 
the gentleman from Georgia asked of 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF] concerning the effect of this bill 
insofar as the States which practice seg- 
regation in the schools are concerned. 

The question, as I recall, was to the 
point that no matter what happens as 
to the Powell amendment, that very like- 
ly the States that practice segregation 
would not receive funds under this bill. 
I merely would like to point out to the 
House that that may well be the situa- 
tion, but it does not necessarily have to 
be the situation. I take the analogy of 
the federally impacted school districts 
and the aid to those districts which was 
given under Public Laws 815 and 874. 
There has been no attempt, as far as I 
know, on the part of the administration 
or anybody else since the famous Su- 
preme Court decision in Brown against 
Board of Education to cut off any of the 
money which was appropriated under 
the authorization of those public laws to 
schools because such schools practiced 
segregation. I cannot say that such a 
movement may not be made in the fu- 
ture, but I can say that I do not believe 
the possibility that that might occur 
is any good reason to oppose this legisla- 
tion. ` 
Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with the gentleman. I feel that 
whether or not the Powell amendment, 
which requires prompt and immediate 
desegregation, is put in this legislation, 
the administration and the courts in fol- 
lowing out the implementing decision of 
the Supreme Court for gradual and mod- 
erate desegregation will not bring about 
any change in our present system dur- 
ing the life of this bill. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman will also agree with me, as he 
mentioned, if this bill passes without 
the Powell amendment, in those States 
which have not been able to desegregate, 
very likely before there is any attempt 
to cut them out from participation in 
this bill there may be other develop- 
ments or there may be integration in 
some of the States which now practice 
desegregation. Then this particular 
bug-a-boo should be laid at rest and any- 
body who opposes this bill on the basis 
that his State or her State will definite- 
ly not receive money will realize, that 
such is not necessarily the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday there was a 
very fine presentation made by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, a man for whom I have the great- 
est respect and greatest amount of af- 
fection. However, the presentation was 
aimed largely at the so-called Federal 
control which might come from the en- 
actment of a bill such as this. Federal 
control, if it will exist, must exist as the 
result of the State planning provisions 
found in section 103, pages 3 to 6, in- 
clusive. 

I would like to go through the pro- 
visions of that particular section very 
briefly with the Members, to see what 
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we require from the States in the way 
of a State plan before the States are eli- 
gible to receive money under this bill. 

Subsection 1 provides that the State 
educational agency shall be the sole 
agency for administering the plan. Of 
course, an educational agency is required 
as a go-between between the Office of 
Education and the school district itself. 
We do not want this law to be passed 
in such a way that the Federal Govern- 
ment or the Office of Education will find 
it necessary to deal directly with school 
districts. We want the States to be in 
this picture; we want the States to have 
the authority to say how this plan will 
be administered in the States in which 
it might operate. So we have set up as 
a go-between the State educational 
agency. 

In subsection 2 it is stated that the 
money which goes to the States under 
this bill will go for the further construc- 
tion of schools. Of course, it will go for 
the construction of schools. This bill 
is for school construction. I cannot see 
anything very wrong with that. 

Subsection 3, which is a long subsec- 
tion, sets forth the principles on which 
the States will determine the priorities 
for distribution of this money when it 
is received by the States. It provides 
that the States will first favor those 
school districts which have made efforts 
commensurate with their economic re- 
sources and which are unable solely be- 
cause of lack of such resources to finance 
available school facilities, 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. But who determines 
that? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The State 
determines that. The only thing that 
the State has to do is to set up a plan 
which sets forth the criteria under which 
it will make the determination, Then 
the State agency itself determines which 
school district gets the money and which 
does not. 

Now then, as to subsection 4, it merely 
provides for such fiscal-control and 
fund-accounting procedures as may be 
necessary to assure proper disbursement 
of and accounting for Federal funds paid 
to the State under this title. In other 
words, the State plan will set forth the 
procedures which will be used. It does 
not say the Office of Education will set 
forth procedures. It says that the State 
plan will set forth the procedures. 

Subsection 5 provides that a hearing 
may be had by any school district that 
feels that it is aggrieved by the allot- 
ments made under this act by the State. 
I do not think anybody would quarrel 
with the right of any school district to 
have such a hearing if it feels it has been 
unfairly treated. 

Subsection 6 has to do with building 
standards. We are not going to tell any- 
body how to build schools, but we do 
want the school plan to include the cri- 
teria under which schools shall be con- 
structed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman frem Michigan, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I un- 
derstood you to say you are not telling 
the States how to build schools, but you 
are telling the States what wages to pay 
if you leave it to the Secretary of Labor 
to fix the prevailing wage. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I agree with 
the gentleman. That is what the Davis- 
Bacon Act provides. If the gentleman 
wants to talk about it now, I will be happy 
to. Does the gentleman have any fur- 
ther questions? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No. But 
I cannot see the justice of letting the 
Secretary of Labor here in Washington 
fix the prevailing wage and requiring the 
people of that community to pay that 
wage and forcing people tc belong to the 
union, even though they pay part of the 
bill. I cannot see the justice of that. 

Mr,.RHODES of Arizona. The Davis- 
Bacon Act says that builders shall pay 
the prevailing wage in the community 
and that those wages shall be paid on 
any construction job. It does not require 
union membership. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
understand that to be the situation. The 
Davis-Bacon Act provides for the fixing 
of the prevailing wage by the Secretary 
of Labor here, does it not? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All right. 
But when you get down into the district 
and you want to construct a school, then 
the agency has nothing more to say 
about wages, and under the present sit- 
uation you cannot get work on that job 
until you get the consent of the union 
and pay dues. Now, that is a practical 
situation. There is nothing in the law 
about it, but that is what exists. So the 
fellow that pays the bill cannot get 
the job. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I know that 
is not the situation in my particular 
State. If it is in the gentleman’s State, 
then I would certainly be down at the 
Department of Labor and doing what I 
could about it as a Member of the Con- 
gress, because the law is not being en- 
forced as it was written. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You say 
it does not prevail in your district. Do 
you mean by that that anybody can 
work on these projects without belonging 
to the union? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I certainly 
do. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Thank 
God you live in a good community where 
you can, but up in our particular terri- 
tory, where Walter Reuther and Jimmy 
Hoffa are in control, you Fave to join the 
union and pay dues. That is a supertax 
now. Maybe you ought to come up and 
learn about it, because it is vicious and 
wicked. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona: From what 
the gentleman says, I am very happy to 
live in Arizona. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
will come out there, too. Do not worry. 
They will move in as soon as they make 
up their minds to move out. They are up 
in Cincinnati now, trying to take over. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. They are 
still a long way off. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But with 
the modern methods of transportation, 
they will get there overnight. 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The seventh 
subsection provides for reports. In other 
words, it becomes rather important for 
the Commissioner of Education, as the 
coordinator of the whole plan, to have 
some idea as to the problems which are 
being met in the various States in the 
operation of this plan. 

I would like to point out, on line 13, 
page 5, that these reports will be such as 
are reasonably necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to perform his duties un- 
der this title. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
just been advised by the distinguished 
gentleman from the West and by the 
ranking minority Member that in your 
State you have a right-to-work law, and 
I understand it is enforced. Is that true? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, do 
you charge anything for establishing 
residence out there? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. No, sir. We 
take all immigrants. We would be glad 
to have even Members of the Congress if 
they wish to come; that is, if they give up 
their seats and do not have any further 
political aspirations. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
about giving up any rights to a pension 
which we so generously voted for our- 
selves? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. We do not 
seek indigent immigrants to our State, 
so we would like to have the gentleman 
keep his pension. 3 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, just this further observation, 
if the gentleman will permit. While the 
gentleman feels good over this situation 
now, the Supreme Court has not passed 
on that particular statute yet, has it? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Les; the 
Supreme Court has upheld our right-to- 
work law. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
upheld the one in Virginia, but you never 
can tell when they are going to change 
their minds. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I have no 
quarrel with the last statement of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I want 
to thank the gentleman if I have found 
someone to agree with me on one thing. 

In the end the gentleman will find that 
he is right, if he agrees. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Subpara- 
graph 7 merely calls for reports. I was 
very much interested in the wording of 
this, because those of you who were here 
when we debated the library extension 
bill will recall that this bill called for re- 
ports and the reports had no qualifying 
language. In other words, almost any 
kind of report could have been called for 
and if the report was not submitted as 
the Commissioner thought it should be 
submitted, then funds could have been 
cut off. We corrected this by amend- 
ment. We did not want this to happen 
in this bill, and therefore we have this 
wording in here “as is reasonably neces- 
sary.” We also have, further on, a pro- 
vision for judicial review. In other 
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words, if any State feels that the Com- 
missioner has not treated it right, then 
it may go into the courts and present its 
grievance in the Federal Court of the 
United States. 

It is also true, that if the Commissioner 
asked for any unreasonable reports and 
the State refused to give the reports and 
for that reason the Commissioner cut off 
funds, the State could certainly take that 
particular matter to the courts and have 
the Federal courts in the district in 
which the capital of the State is located 
adjudicate that particular point. 

This is all that was required of the 
State as far as a plan is concerned. 
Bear in mind it is a plan. On line 16, 
page 5, it is stated that the Commissioner 
shall approve—not may approve but 
shall approve any State plan and any 
modification thereof which complies 
with the provisions of subsection (a). I 
have read the provisions of subsection 
(a). Ido not think there is anything in 
this State plan which is dangerous. - I do 
not think there is anything here which 
would require any State—your State or 
my State—to give up any sovereignty 
over its people or its school system. Ido 
not think there is anything in here 
which would require any local educa- 
tional agency to sell its soul for a mess of 
pottage in order to build schools. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr.SELDEN. May I assume from the 
gentleman's remarks that he feels that 
the passage of H. R. 7535 will not ulti- 
mately result in Federal control of our 
school system? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. - I will say 
to the gentleman from Alabama, if I felt 
that there was the slightest danger that 
the passage of this bill would result in 
any control whatsoever by the Federal 
Government over our school systems, I 
would be against it and I would have 
voted against it in committee and would 
have done my very best to keep it from 
coming to this floor. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

; Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield fur- 
her. 

Mr. SELDEN. In the event this meas- 
ure is enacted into law, and in the gen- 
tleman’s opinion, would it be possible for 
an organization or a group opposed to 
segregation to obtain an injunction that 
would prevent these funds from being 
spent in any State which now practices 
segregation in its public-school system? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. There is 
nothing in the bill which provides that 
that can be done; but I would say in all 
candor to the gentleman that although I 
know of-no precedent for such an injunc- 
tion, I could not state positively that 
such an action might not be brought. 

Mr. SELDEN. Then, can I gather 
from the gentleman’s statement that, in 
his opinion, there is a possibility that 
funds authorized under this bill will be 
denied States which practice segregation 
in their public-school system even if the 
Powell amendment is defeated? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman knows full well that the wheels 
of justice grind slowly, and I would say 
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that even if such an action can be 
brought, before such a case could pro- 
gress from the Federal district court to 
the Supreme Court, many months and 
possibly years could be consumed. 
Whereas, if the Powell amendment is 
passed, immediately after the passage of 
the bill with the Powell amendment in 
it, the States which practice segregation 
would not be eligible for funds. 

Mr. SELDEN. The gentleman feels, 
though, that the ultimate results would 
be the same? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I am not 
going to try to guess what the Supreme 
Court decision would be. I have said 
to the gentleman, that an action pos- 
sibly would lie under this bill to enjoin 
payment to States which have segre- 
gated schools. As to the results, I would 
not hazard a guess. 

Mr, METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr, METCALF. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding, because I promised to 
answer this series of questions yesterday 
when they were propounded by the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

I agree that there is a posibility of an 
injunction by any group or any individ- 
ual. In addition to that, of course, there 
is a provision of statute, title 42, section 
1983, that authorizes a civil action on 
deprivation of any rights, privileges, and 
immunities secured by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. However, 
it would be a matter of the burden of 
proof, it seems to me, to show that the 
State has not complied with the various 
provisions that are laid down in imple- 
menting the decision of the Court, and 
had not made a start with deliberate 
speed so far as the physical condition 
of the plant, school transportation, per- 
sonnel, and all the things enumerated 
are concerned. As the gentleman says, 
in some of the areas where segregation 
has been a way of life for many years, it 
would take longer than it would in some 
of the border States. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Would the 
gentleman agree with me that you might 
have certain very hard cases under this? 
You might have a case brought con- 
cerning payment to a State in which 
there was partial integration and partial 
segregation, In such a situation under 
this: bill I would think the Supreme 
Court might have a great deal of diffi- 
culty in coming to a decision. 

Mr. METCALF. I would say that 
under the implementing decision that 
would be enough to carry out the burden 
of proof of moderation, a gradual start 
with deliberate speed. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. In other 
words, if the same philosophy that was 
set forth in Brown against Board of Edu- 
cation is followed through, in such event 
you might have all sorts of cases going 
over all four points of the compass. 

Mr. METCALF. Some of the border 
States that have started to segregate 
would certainly be entitled to get money 
under this bill and would have a defense 
in the case of an injunction such as the 
gentleman mentions, 
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Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Does the 
gentleman know of any statute presently 
existing or any authority which would 
permit a suit against a Federal official 
to enjoin that Federal official from pay- 
ing out Federal funds without any 
reason? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I know of 
no such statute. I do not know it can- 
not be done now. The law has changed 
much in the last few years. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. May I sug- 
gest to the gentleman that I do not know 
of any statute which permits a citizen to 
enjoin a Federal official from the dis- 
bursement of Federal funds. I call to 
his attention that the statute to which 
the gentleman referred on civil rights is 
a statute directed against State officials 
and has absolutely no application to 
Federal officials. 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- ` 


tleman from Montana alluded to the 
statute. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I am interested in 
the matter of the time element, as has 
been suggested in the various speeches 
of the last few minutes. Do I correctly 
understand that there would be any 
longer period before payment could be 
withheld under the bill without the 
Powell amendment? Would not injunc- 
tion proceedings immediateley start the 
withholding of the money? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I may say 
to the gentlewoman from Illinois that 
she has been listening to lawyers’ talk. 
We are merely conjecturing as to how 
long it would take to get a case through 
the courts. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I generally under- 
stand when lawyers talk. But, I am 
wondering about the difference in tim- 
ing, and I am sincere about it. I had 
inferred from the gentleman’s remarks, 
and they have been excellent, sir, and 
from the remarks by the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Metcatr], that there 
would be more delay in possible with- 
holding of funds, without the Powell 
amendment. I cannot see how that 
would be the case. It would be my un- 
tutored opinion that once a suit were 
started, payment of money would auto- 
matically cease; is that or is that not so? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. If a suit 
could be brought for injunctive relief and 
a temporary injunction was granted, the 
gentlewoman is correct. It depends en- 
tirely upon how the suit is begun and how 
it is prosecuted. 

Mrs. CHURCH. So it would be a mere 
faint hope that is being held out here to 
those who do not want to integrate and 
who feel it would be easier to continue 
segregation without the Powell amend- 
ment. Is that not so? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I under- 
stand the gentlewoman's point. But, the 
point that the gentleman from Montana 
and I are trying to make is that there 
is a chance if this bill is passed without 
the Powell amendment that funds will 
be paid to the States to build schools 
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which are so much required. If the 
bill is passed with the Powell amend- 
ment, then certain States almost cer- 
tainly will not get money under the bill. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. VELDE. I compliment the gen- 
tleman for his very fine statement. I 
believe the gentleman heard the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Gwinn] 
read a list of those States where the 
State would pay in more money in taxes 
than it would be receiving in school- 
construction funds. I noticed that the 
State of Arizona was among them. I 
just would like to ask the gentleman how 
he explains to his taxpayers why he is 
favorable to that type of bill. I have 
a similar situation in Illinois. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I dislike to 
correct my good friend, the gentleman 
from Illinois, but the State of Arizona 
is on the other side of the ledger, which 
makes it, perhaps, easier for me to do 
what I am doing today, but I must also 
inform him that I would still be doing 
what I am doing even if it were the other 
way around. 

Mr. VELDE. I am sorry I misunder- 
stood the gentleman. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Would the gentleman 
permit the gentlewoman from Georgia 
to take all of the legal language and 
lawyer's talk that the gentleman is using 
and just put it in a few simple words 
that all of us can understand and say 
that it is the difference between killing 
us quickly and killing us slowly? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I assure the 
gentlewoman that the gentleman from 
Arizona has no desire to kill anyone. 
All I want to do is to build schools for 
children of all races and creeds, and to 
build them as rapidly as possible, and 
I want to build them in all the 48 States. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, 
findings from surveys by reputable 
authorities show clearly that only by an 
investment of substantial proportions in 
education can our States in this Nation 
hope to have the trained personnel 
necessary to operate successfully in our 
age. Obviously, the money must come 
from some tax source, and I know that 
the people back home in Wisconsin are 
looking for some relief from the direct 
property tax for financing schools which 
has become almost unbearable in some 
of our less favored communities. 

The finance section of the Wisconsin 
White House Conference report shows 
that we are about an average State— 
putting into the pot through Federal 
withholding and other taxes about what 
would be returned to our State. But I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the fact that this bill does 
two very significant things for education 
in Wisconsin: 

First. It returns at least a small por- 
tion of Federal taxes for use of a very 
important State function, and in a truer 
sense, a local school district function— 
the building of sorely needed school 
buildings; and 
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Second. It makes this money avail- 
able under a plan promulgated by our 
State Department of Public Instruction 
and approved by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

With regard to its distribution within 
my State, I am satisfied that our State 
Department of Public Instruction will 
actually use the rather meager amount 
which would be alloted to Wisconsin— 
meager in relation to the total cost of 
education in the State—to very good ad- 
vantage. Ours is one of the States that 
provides no State support whatsoever for 
school building construction. 

This federally collected money could 
therefore be available to assist needy dis- 
tricts to provide new buildings and do 
remodeling of obsolescent buildings so 
that it would definitely benefit the health 
and welfare of children in under- 
privileged areas of our own State. 

Whereas Wisconsin laws now provide 
equalization aid to level out severe tax 
overloads for operating costs only, this 
money from Federal sources could, and 
I am sure would, be used to equalize op- 
portunity for proper school housing 
within our State. And it is one of the 
strong points of this measure that per- 
mits every State to develop its own plan 
to use this Federal assistance to the best 
advantage for school housing. 

Wisconsin is in the forefront of States 
in that it has, by recent constitutional 
amendment, removed artificial borrow- 
ing limitations on its school districts. 
Each district may now bond itself for 5 
percent of its State equalized valuation. 
But the State superintendent of schools 
informs me that, in the spite of this high 
ceiling on borrowing for school construc- 
tion, a recent survey reveals that there 
are still 9 cities in our State that cannot 
finance the school buildings they need. 
And I am certain there must be dozens 
of such school districts centering in 
villages and rural hamlets, because the 
Wisconsin White House conference re- 
port—pages 7 and 8, on finance—shows 
that the State equalized valuation back 
of each pupil varies from $6,700 in For- 
est County to $39,700 in Ozaukee County. 
But the school district is the unit that 
bears the load for buildings—and here 
the variation in ability ranges from less 
than $4,000 per pupil in property valua- 
tion to over $80,000—1 to 20. 

This bill then would provide a vehicle 
to do two things for our State: 

First, show that Congress is interested 
in some of the severe problems that face 
our local school districts in providing 
proper school housing for this avalanche 
of children; and, second, provide some 
tangible means to more nearly equal 
school housing facilities where most 
needed, and therefore, because it pro- 
vides this means of equalizing oppor- 
tunity for children and relieving exces- 
sive property tax burdens in the poorer 
areas of my own State. I am happy to 
support this bill and urge my associates 
to do likewise. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of my col- 
league the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Lesinsk1], that he may insert his 
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remarks on this legislation immediately 
following my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs, 
Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
significant day in House history. We 
have before us the first school construc- 
tion bill to be cleared by a committee of 
the Congress. If ever a committee should 
be complimented on a fine job—a job 
well done—this is the day to do it. 

I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that 
the vast majority of the American peo- 
ple want a school construction bill 
passed—and they want it passed imme- 
diately. It is up to us to get through a 
measure that is acceptable to as many of 
them as possible. The Nation cannot 
wait any longer for additional schools. 

Our present school enrollment is about 
29 million. There are no regular class- 
rooms for thousands of schoolchildren. 
Thousands of others study in facilities 
that are substandard and even danger- 
ous to life and health. 

This fall another million 6-year-olds 
will set out on their big adventure. When 
the babies born in the past 5 record- 
breaking years are ready for school, en- 
rollment will be close to 35 millions. By 
1960 there will be 170 children for every 
100 we now have. 

Faced with such galloping gains, school 
officials all over the country have stated 
frankly that the only way they can catch 
up on school construction is for the Fed- 
eral Government to help the States. Lo- 
cal district after local district has bonded 
itself to statutory and constitutional debt 
limits and still found itself unable to 
meet the increased needs for school 
buildings. 

We, in Idaho, have been making a 
greater than average effort to keep a 
roof over the heads of our schoolchil- 
dren. We spend a larger percent of our 
individual incomes than most States on 
schools. We also pay our teachers some- 
what more than the national average, 
and still their salaries are vastly inade- 
quate. 

Idaho will need cbout $60 million for 
school buildings between now and 1960— 
and that is a big sum in a small State. 
The bill before us would give Idaho about 
$7 million. Add to this the provisions 
for bonding and loans provided in titles 
II and III of this bill, and the outlook 
brightens considerably. 

Idahoans are overwhelmingly in favor 
of this bill. The propriety of Federal aid 
for school construction is not a com- 
pelling issue there. I believe most peo- 
ple in Idaho support local control of 
schools, just as do most people elsewhere. 
But very few of them feel that Federal 
aid for school construction will in any 
way violate that long-standing principle. 

Mr. Chairman, the eyes of the mothers 
and fathers of America are on the House 
of Representatives today. What happens 
here is also being watched with crisp 
attention by school board members, 
school superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, teachers, and many, many 
other Americans in all-walks of life and 
of all ages. 
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We must find a satisfactory solution to 
the problems of integration and segre- 
gation that have so long held up con- 
sideration of this legislation. We must 
pass a school construction bill without 
further delay. 

I thank the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
exceedingly that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Gwinn], who addressed 
the House earlier, has left the floor. I 
do feel I would be remiss in my duty if 
I failed to correct in the Recorp some 
misstatements that the gentleman made 
to the House. 

The gentleman said that New York 
does not need this Federal aid. He also 
said that nobody from the State of 
New York appeared before the commit- 
tee at the hearings to lay the situation 
in the State of New York before the 
committee. 

I call attention to page 823 of the 
hearings before the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on this legislation, that 
a member of the committee from New 
York, Mr. ZELENKO, inquired of the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York his posi- 
tion on this legislation. 

I want to read a telegram from Gover- 
nor Harriman, addressed to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ZELENKo], 
a member of the committee. It is in the 
hearings at page 823: 

Hon. HERBERT ZELENKO, 
House of Representatives: 

I am happy to respond to your request for 
a statement of New York State's interest in 
Federal aid for school construction to be 
submitted to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. We do not have in New York 
State adequate classroom space for our 
present school population and the situation 
is going to become more rather than less 
acute in the next few years. 

In addition, we in New York State believe 
that we stand to gain by improvements in 
the educational standards of the entire coun- 
try’s school system. Accordingly, I will be 
obliged if you would advise the committee 
that I am strongly in favor of Federal aid 
for school construction to be equitably dis- 
tributed. I am not in favor of the adminis- 
tration's proposed program in this field be- 
cause it will not be of assistance to New York 
State, nor will it substantially contribute to 
a national solution. 

AVERELL HARRIMAN, 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman advised 
me he could not yield. I cannot yield to 
him. I believe in reciprocity of courtesy. 
I did not get it and I am not going to 
yield. 

The United Parents Association of 
New York submitted testimony in the 
hearings to this effect, and I am going 
to read briefly: 

This year the school budget reached $100 
million. Despite these huge outlays we can- 
not meet our needs. Estimates for the next 
5 years indicate that if we are to meet the 
emergency in time for children now in school, 
and about to enter school, there must be 
help from other echelons of government, 


That is from the city of New York. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in urging favor- 
able action on H. R. 7535—the pending 
bill—I shall preface my remarks with a 
quotation from the Bible. I call my col- 
league’s attention to the 40th verse of 
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the 25th chapter from the Scripture as 
recorded by St. Matthew, and I quote: 
And the King shall answer and say unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 


The Holy Scriptures are replete with 
exhortations that we care for and prop- 
erly train our children. 

We, Members of Congress, have for the 
past several weeks and even months been 
devoting time, energy, and the taxpay- 
ers’ money to material things. Back of 
this effort has been the profit angle and 
the desire to boost business and to stabi- 
lize our own and international economy. 

Today we are faced with a more basic 
problem, and I refer to our youth who 
will be the citizens of tomorrow. 

Our America, if it is to survive in this 
troubled world, must get back to the fun- 
damentals on which the Republic stands. 
No nation is greater than the people who 
compose it. Democracy cannot thrive on 
ignorance. Its citizenry must be an edu- 
cated citizenry. 

Good schools are good business—as an 
investment, there is no better than our 
young people. A good education is the 
best heritage we can leave them. 

The issue we face today is quite con- 
troversial. There are some who say the 
Federal Government should stay out of 
the field of local education. 

Chief among the opponents is the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
They have a pocketbook approach. Pri- 
marily, they are interested in putting a 
dollar sign on this proposal of Federal 
grants-in-aid to help State and local 
school boards catch up on the shortage of 
school classrooms. They lose sight of the 
program's broader and humanitarian as- 
pects. They can see no immediate 
profits; their attitude reflects the mate- 
rialistic viewpoint. 

Only a few days ago the Congress ap- 
proved and sent to the President what we 
boastfully called the greatest construc- 
tion program in the history of the world. 
We are going to spend some $33 billion on 
our Nation’s highways. Why? Because 
it is good business. The Farm Bureau, 
the American Legion, and other satellites 
of the chamber of commerce approve. 
They, too, can see the profit angle in bet- 
ter transportation. When we want to do 
something for our Nation's greatest as- 
set, our boys and girls, they put on their 
dark glasses and conjure. out of thin air 
such worn-out slogans as “creeping so- 
cialism” and “encroachment on States’ 
rights.” 

We think nothing of appropriating 
millions of dollars of American taxpay- 
ers’ money to build school facilities in 
foreign countries, from Ethiopia to Pak- 
istan, and from Patagonia to Iceland. 
It oceurs to me that we could best serve 
America by making our future as a na- 
tion more secure by acting now to meet 
a situation that is rapidly developing into 
a national disgrace. 

Let me briefly sketch for you the situa- 
tion we propose to eliminate by the pas- 
sage of H. R. 7535: 

As the author of Public Law 815 in 
1950, I conducted hearings throughout 
the country. I was amazed and appalled 
by the situation that those hearings 
brought forth, and reports and legisla- 
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tion were prepared by my subcommittee 
for aid to the impacted school districts. 

The national school facilities survey 
was authorized in 1950 by title I of Pub- 
lic Law 815, 81st Congress. Progress 
reports of the survey were published 
in 1952-53. Most of the data for the 
final long-range planning report were 
gathered by the States in 1954 and the 
final report, signed by Samuel M. 
Brownell, United States Commissioner 
of Education, was released in March 
1956. 

The report known as the Long Range 
Planning Phase of the School Facilities 
Survey concludes that 476,000 classrooms 
should be built during the 5-year period 
1954 to 1959. To build 476,000 class- 
rooms in 5 years will require building at 
a rate of 95,000 per year. In 1953-54 we 
built 55,000 classrooms; in 1954-55 we 
built 60,000 classrooms; the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Department has re- 
ports from the States indicating that 
67,000 classrooms would be completed 
for use in 1955-56. 

But what about the 95,000 that must 
be constructed if we are to meet the in- 
creasing enrollment and take care of the 
obsolescent classrooms? In 1952 there 
were 995,000 school classrooms in the 
entire United States. One hundred and 
ninety-one thousand of those classrooms 
were over 30 years old and they will need 
to be abandoned; they are evidently 
obsolescent. 

We should build 476,000 classrooms in 
the 5-year period 1954-59 instead of 
the 300,000 which would be built if con- 
struction continues at the present rate. 
This means that an average of 35,000 
classrooms each year for 5 years should 
be built in addition to what is already 
being constructed; and that is the ob- 
ject of this program, this legislation. 

The total cost of meeting our school 
building needs by 1959 will be $16 billion. 
This averages to $3.2 billion a year. 
Present construction amounts to $2.5 bil- 
lion a year. The problem is to close the 
gap between a required expenditure of 
$3.2 billion and actual expenditures of 
$2.5 billion. 

And if we clear this legislation and 
provide $400 million to be matched by an 
equal amount of $400 million from States 
and local school districts we will have 
practically reached that goal of spending 
$3.2 billion which will permit us to build 
95,000 classrooms. 

The problem is complicated by the fact 
that 1 out of every 6 school districts— 
I would like for my colleagues to get this 
significant statement—the problem is 
complicated by the fact that 1 out of 
every 6 school districts covered by the 
survey will not be able to construct the 
schools it needs unless it finds new 
sources of money or increased help from 
outside the district. These districts need 
to build 811 billion worth of schools by 
1959. 

In connection with those same dis- 
tricts, out of a total of forty-some thou- 
sand districts in the Nation, something 
like 7,000 cannot meet their construction 
needs. They have $4 billion of resources 
available and they need $11 billion. The 
$7 billion shortage in those 7,000 school 
districts would account for 212,000 of the 
475,000 classrooms. So you see, despite 
what the gentleman from New York said, 
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we do have a serious national situation 

affecting our schools and some of it is 

right in his own State of New York. 
BIRTH RATES IN RECENT YEARS 


The great increase in birth rate is 
obviously the greatest single factor pro- 
ducing our classroom shortage. Almost 
50 percent more children were born in 
1954 than in 1944, 10 years earlier, as 
indicated by the following portion of 
table B on page 6 of the School Facilities 
Survey: 


Number of 

Year: live births 
CJ AA 2, 939, 000 
—BAA are ens ee ee 2, 858, 000 
— wine rd so ener eo 8, 411, 000 
gC Pe Se yee Fe 3, 817, 000 
pe Se 3, 637, 000 
A 3, 649, 000 
ET i ANTE ae, 3, 632, 000 
OS POS E a A 3, 823, 000 
PP 3,913, 000 
PP NE aN Ae oo 3, 971, 000 
c 4, 100, 000 


Are you aware that means that ap- 
proximately 1,400,000 schoolchildren will 
enter school in September for the first 
time? Are you aware of the fact that 
it will take 50,000 classrooms to meet 
that increased enrollment, to say noth- 
ing about the shortage we have been 
talking about and worrying about? Yet 
they tell you there is no problem in the 
Nation. The gentleman from New York 
is a mouthpiece for the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, an organization 
that is against everything that does not 
have a dollar interest attached to it. 
We have got to get away from this ma- 
terialistic viewpoint and get back to the 
humanitarian angle in this piece of 
legislation if nowhere else. 

Now, let us talk about the school 
enrollment. 

ENROLLMENTS 


Increased birth rates mean enlarged 
enrollments all along the line through 
12 years of schooling, 

During the school year just ended 
(1955-56) 32 million pupils were en- 
rolled in our elementary and secondary 
schools. This was approximately 1.4 
million more children than were enrolled 
in the previous year. The children who 
will enter school in September 1956, 1957, 
1958, and 1959 have already been born. 
Enrollments for these years can, there- 
fore, be predicted with great accuracy. 
United States Office of Education enroll- 
ment estimates are as follows: 


8 — » ——————— 32, 026, 000 
r 33, 350, 000 
1 ——————————— 34. 679, 000 
— ̃— ——— Sry SS 36, 054, 000 
LS | eeu RA SRS SEA 37, 300, 000 


The 37.3 million figure for 1960 repre- 
sents a 50 percent increase over the en- 
roliments of 1949-50. 


THE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION BACKLOG 


The status phase report of the school 
facilities survey published in 1953 indi- 
cated the existence of a backlog of 
312,000 classrooms needed in Séptember 
1952. More than half of this backlog 
consisted of classrooms needed to re- 
place obsolete or unsafe buildings. The 
other half represented classrooms needed 
to relieve overcrowding and to accommo- 
date the enrollment increase from the 
previous year. 


1956 


Overcrowding: In January 1956 the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare reported that 2,250,000 pupils 
were enrolled in excess of the normal ca- 
pacity of public school buildings. These 
children were being accommodated by 
increasing class sizes, by use of double 
sessions, or by placing them in buildings 
not intended for school use. Churches, 
lodge halls, garages, and warehouses were 
being pressed into service. The reports 
from the States estimated that 80,000 
classrooms should be built to take care 
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of pupils enrolled in excess of normal 
capacity. 

Obsolescence: The 1952 status phase 
survey showed that 47 percent of the 
school buildings in use at that time were 
over 30 years old. The judgment that a 
building is obsolete or unfitted for school 
purposes is one that varies from State to 
State and from district to district. Gen- 
erally speaking, a building more than 30 
years old requires more to be spent on 
it for maintenance and repair or neces- 
sary remodeling than a newer building. 
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Because standards of building fitness 
vary so widely, the Office of Education 
has suggested a conservative figure for 
classroom replacement over the 5 years 
ending in September 1959. The rate is 
36,000 classrooms a year, a total of 
180,000 classrooms. On this basis the 
life of a classroom is 28 years at the end 
of which it is ready for replacement or 
extensive—and expensive—remodeling. 
The rate of obsolescence will vary from 
State to State depending on climatic and 
other local conditions. 


TABLE J.—Estimated capital outlay of projected plans for meeting school plant needs by 1959-60: Totals for States, and for administrative 


units with inadequate applicable capital outlay resources, within the 


the survey 


. 


[Financia] data in thousands} 


w and customary practice in the respective States at the time of 


For entire State 2 


For administrative units with inade- 

quate applicable capital outlay re- 
within the limitations of law 
and customary practice) 


@ 


For entire State 


For administrative units with inade- 
quate applicable capital outlay re- 
sources (within the limitations of law 
and customary practice) 


New Hampshire 1. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico }_.-....- 
North Carolina 


Hawail......-....-.- 


United States |... 16, 013, 882 


7, 941, 267 2, 918, 061 
10, 933, 866 |4, 017, 708 | 6, 916, 158 


1 Data based on local planning areas instead of local school administrative units, 


2 All of the 395 deficit units have exha' 
sources of $21,953,000 and a deficit of $24,415,000, 


It is my considered opinion that the 
passage of the Kelley bill in its present 
form, except for some essential com- 
mittee amendments, will clear this legis- 
lation for Senate action. 

As a member of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
that drafted this bill I agreed with my 
colleagues that this would be offered on 
a nonpartisan basis. Title I is a grant- 
in-aid plan drafted by the committee 
itself. Titles II and III were taken from 
President Eisenhower’s proposal and 
were prepared by the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department. 

It is my plan to offer amendments to 
both titles II and III to remove certain 
objections raised in the Rules Committee. 
These will be authorized committee 
amendments. One will restore the au- 
thority of the Comptroller General to 
audit and control ail expenditures under 
the act and would apply to both title II 
and title III. 

The other committee amendment will 
show the exact amount of Government 
obligation under title III. 

I shall oppose any and all crippling 
amendments in order that we can send 
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usted their statutory bonding capacity. 
23 The territory is a single fiscal unit for school construction, with applicable re- 


in the fall of 1954, 


to the other body a bill that has an ex- 
cellent chance of final approval. 

In conclusion let me once more plead 
with you, my colleagues, that we keep 
uppermost in our minds the humani- 
tarian angle. America needs now, a 
Strong, well educated, and virile citizenry. 
We must disregard the plea of those who 
for selfish or political reasons are opposed 
to approving this effort in the interest 
of national security, the preservation of 
Hol Republic and our American way of 

e. 
Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, last 
year I introduced a bill (H. R. 2857) to 
provide a program of Federal loans to 
those school districts which are unable 
to finance school construction due to the 
lack of an adequate tax base. I am 
happy to see that the administration 
and the committee have adopted my 
thinking along these lines and have in- 
cluded the provision contained in title IT 
of the bill presently under consideration 
to provide Federal funds for the pur- 
chase of bonds of those districts which 
cannot otherwise finance their school 
construction. This is, I believe, a very 
necessary addition to the program for 
Federal aid to education. 


4 Projected on the basis of enrollments in all States and territories, rounded to 
thousands, from data reported from 38 States enrolling 72.62905 percent of the pupils 


It is imperative that this legislation 
under consideration be enacted. Let me 
give you an example of how it is needed 
by one school district in my area, a dis- 
trict that typifies the suburban “bed- 
room” areas of Wayne County. The dis- 
trict comprises an area of 24% square 
miles just west of Dearborn. Prior to 
1950, it was farmland with one 6-room 
school serving the entire area. However, 
about that time, small home develop- 
ments began with the result that the 
school membership has been increasing 
at about 30 percent each year over the 
preyious year, Here are the figures on 
it: 


Elementary 

School year: membership 
he) R a a 575 
UE MBean ee Bled REC Se By 723 
f1JC1VVVVVVVT—— ̃ ̃ ²— K 975 

0 a Co SR EE a ES, 1, 222 
EA 2. a PRONE TSR UPR EEE LAIR DS | 1, 485 
1956-57 (estimated 2, 000 


Of course, the tax base has also been 
increasing. Assessed valuation is almost 
entirely composed of residential prop- 
erty—with an average home being as- 
sessed in the range of $4,000 to $4,500. 
‘The school district has no industrial tax 
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base and only limited commercial prop- 
erty. The total assessed valuations dur- 
ing the years from 1951 to 1957 are as 
follows: 


Assessed 

valuation 
1951 52— b $2, 100, 000 
1952-53. 3, 600, 000 
1953-54. 5, 400, 000 
1954-55 7, 600, 000 
1955-56 9, 500, 000 
1956-57.. 11, 600, 000 


During that period the school-facilities 
investments have totaled about 81% mil- 
lion and just recently the community 
voted an additional $2-million bond issue 
for further work. 

The community is making every at- 
tempt to work out its school-construction 
problems; however, assistance will be 
needed in the future. 

School census statistics show that this 
district will have a 4,000-pupil member- 
ship by 1961. To house the children will 
take approximately $4 million over and 
above the expenditures now authorized. 
Maximum forecast tax base will be 
about $18 million assessed valuation, not 
sufficient to support the bond-retirement 
requirements for such a program. The 
new bond issue will put the outstanding 
debt at about $3.1 million—about 30 per- 
cent of assessed valuation, and principal 
retirements can average only about $80,- 
000 annually. A locally sponsored pro- 
gram would necessitate a debt ratio in 
1959-60 of over 40 percent for school 
purposes only. 

I believe this one example shows 
clearly the urgent need for the legislation 
under consideration. ‘This is not an iso- 
lated case; other school districts face the 
same problems. I therefore strongly 
urge that favorable action be taken to 
provide the greatly needed Federal aid. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

(Mr. HENDERSON and Mr. BYRD 
asked and were given permission to ex- 
tend their remarks following those of 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN.) 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, in my opinion, the bill which we 
are presently considering is the most im- 
portant piece of legislation which the 
present session of the Congress has had 
before it. I think all of us are thor- 
oughly agreed that our children are our 
greatest national asset. The issue re- 
volves around the question of the way 
in which the Federal Government should 
assist in the construction of classrooms. 
There are those who feel it is not ad- 
visable to lend any assistance, but it is 
my hope that a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House and of the other body 
will feel that we should do something 
now to assist in a serious shortage of 
classrooms throughout the Nation. 

I believe this legislation is realistic, 
sound in principle, and that it will be ef- 
fective in action. It will provide prompt 
and effective relief for a serious prob- 
lem. As a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, I am naturally in- 
terested in the bill. I have served in 
both the 83d and 84th Congresses on 
special subcommittees on school con- 
struction. 
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At this time I would like to congra- 
tulate the fine leadership of the respec- 
tive chairmen of the subcommittees, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Kearns], and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. KELLEY]. In both com- 
mittees and in the full committee this 
problem was discussed thoroughly, ob- 
jectively, and with little or no partisan- 
ship. I trust that that will be true also 
during the present discussion of this bill. 

I would like to comment very briefly on 
some references which others have made 
about this bill. It was asserted yester- 
day, for instance, that we were depart- 
ing from a basic principle if we should 
adopt legislation of this kind and that 
the result would be that we would take 
education out of the hands of the local 
people. In my opinion, that is a total 
misunderstanding of what is being sug- 
gested. Everybody: feels very strongly 
that control of the educational system 
of this country should remain at the 
local level. That feeling is no argument 
against financial assistance under cer- 
tain terms by the Federal Government. 
I likewise think it is pure distortion to 
charge that this is a corrupt scheme to 
buy votes or for any other reason. It 
is not easy to come up with any kind of 
specific legislation of this kind without 
running into certain problems, but our 
intentions are honorable and the ob- 
jective is desirable. 

Coming from one of the so-called 
wealthy States, I would like to discuss the 
problem of why we should pay out more 
from our States in order to support a 
program of this kind. The simple fact 
is that it is unquestionably in the na- 
tional interest to relieve a nationwide 
shortage of classrooms. We should al- 
ways seek to legislate in the national in- 
terest. If we should operate on an es- 
sentially selfish basis, putting the dollar 
sign first, and say we will consider no 
Federal-aid program unless our State 
receives more than it must pay in taxes, 
we would cripple many good pro- 
grams that have proved their worth to 
the Nation. In my own hometown, for 
example, we have a hospital built in part 
with Federal money under the Hill-Bur- 
ton program. We have just passed a 
rural library assistance bill. We have 
passed a tremendous highway construc- 
tion program. We have had flood con- 
trol and emergency relief and have pro- 
vided money for soil conservation and 
timberland, and for parks, rivers and 
harbors. All these uses of Federal funds 
are for good purposes. This program is 
also for a good purpose. 

Mention was made yesterday, before 
the rule was adopted, about the length 
of time which had elapsed before this 
bill could be brought to the floor. I 
think members of the Committee on 
Education and Labor should certainly 
not be blamed for the 11-month delay 
since the bill was reported out by the 
committee. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MappEN] pointed out yesterday that 
hearings on school-construction bills be- 
gan in March 1955. I should like to say 
again that the subject was discussed in 
the 83d Congress. At that time, you will 
recall, President Eisenhower had made 
no specific recommendations. It was 
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not until receipt of his special message 
on education in February 1955, that con- 
sideration could be given to the pro- 
posals now incorporated in this bill. A 
bill providing a 2-year program of emer- 
gency construction assistance was, how- 
ever, approved by the Kearns subcom- 
mittee on August 1954. And in Decem- 
ber 1954, a unanimous report by the nine- 
man subcommittee was submitted to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. I 
shall read just a few paragraphs from 
that: 

The hearings held by the subcommittee 
have demonstrated that the national inter- 
est requires that the Federal Government 
join with State and local governments in 
solving this pressing problem. Adequate 
education for our children is essential to 
the preservation of a free and strong Nation. 
Their education must not be impaired by the 
serious classroom shortages which exist in 
every State. 

While the subcommittee has not yet 
reached agreement on any one particular bill, 
it is clear that Federal legislation is needed, 
and that this legislation must be designed to 
encourage State and local efforts to meet the 
problem. Care must be taken to avoid any 
possibility of Federal control over local school 
systems, or any tendency for Federal action 
to supplant State and local efforts. The 
subcommittee is confident that early in the 
coming session agreement can be reached 
on legislation to accomplish these objectives. 


That, I repeat, was back in December 
1954. In 1955, the Kelley subcommittee 
held hearings over a 3-month period, 
from March to May. After intensive 
consideration during June of the fea- 
tures of various bills, a compromise bill 
was adopted on July 1. After making 
certain changes, the full committee 
adopted what is now before us as H. R. 
7535. 

We have had already some discussion 
of the basic objective of the legislation 
and the reasons for it. I should like to 
reiterate certain points. In the first 
place, the basic purpose of this bill must 
be emphasized. We are anxious to help 
in the building of more classrooms 
promptly. No one questions that the 
Nation needs more classrooms. We feel 
very strongly that the Nation needs them 
now. We feel also that these classrooms 
can be provided essentially by lending 
help of various kinds to States and local 
communities so that they can help them- 
selves. 

The Federal grants provided in this 
bill should not be overemphasized as a 
solution, or the only solution to the 
problem. The grant program will be 
helpful, but admittedly it will provide 
comparatively few of the total class- 
rooms which are needed. By requiring 
matching funds, however, the purpose 
of this title is to make available more 
money to build schools in the areas of 
greatest need and where there is the 
least capacity to meet that need. These 
grants are only one of a variety of weap- 
ons which the Federal Government is 
making available. In my own opinion, 
the provisions for credit assistance and 
the purchase of bonds may haye even 
greater significance as the program de- 
velops. 

From the discussion thus far, it is 
plain to see that the bill is controversial. 
Mention was made yesterday about the 
lack of enthusiasm for a bill of this kind. 
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In my opinion, public opinion through- 
out the Nation definitely supports as- 
sistance such as we are suggesting. In 
January 1956 the Gallup Poll indicates 
that 67 percent of those polled would be 
in favor of construction assistance. All 
parts of the country, and members of 
both political parties were reported 
solidly sympathetic to such aid. In two 
successive years the constituents in my 
district, in answer to questionnaires, 
have supported Federal aid construction 
assistance by percentages of about 70 
percent. For various reasons, I hope we 
are going to approve this legislation. 
If enacted, there will surely result an 
accelerated program of school construc- 
tion. Passage of the bill will mark a 
milestone in legislative history by mak- 
ing the Federal Government a partner 
over a 4, or perhaps 5-year, period 
with States and local communities in 
the construction of hundreds of thou- 
sands of public schools throughout this 
country. 

There have been, of course, many 
problems which we have considered in 
committee, some of which we are dis- 
cussing now in connection with this par- 
ticular bill. 

There has been, for example, much 
testimony regarding the extent of the 
need which exists. The gentleman from 
West Virginia has pointed out that the 
birth rate in this country has gone up 
from an average of about 2,500,000 a 
year to approximately 4 million in 1955. 
As of now, there are approximately 
2,200,000 children who are being taught 
in double sessions or in inadequate quar- 
ters. Roughly 80,000 rooms are needed 
to eliminate that overcrowding. 

In addition, during the next 4 years 
it is estimated that 180,000 classrooms 
will be obsolete. We will need an esti- 
mated 210,000 for the new growth in our 
school-age population. The population 
of the country has gone up 14.5 percent 
in the 10-year period 1940 to 1950. The 
classroom shortage, of course, is aggra- 
vated by the fact that the growth of 
some areas has been much more rapid 
than others. The three Pacific States 
grew 48.8 percent in this 10-year period. 
It is because the impact varies in dif- 
ferent areas that the question of dis- 
tribution of funds is a difficult one to 
solve. 

Before going into the question of the 
philosophy behind the bill I should like 
to make a very brief quotation from the 
farewell address of George Washing- 
ton, which indicates again that the Fed- 
eral Government has long had an in- 
terest in education: 

It is substantially true that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who, that is a sincere friend to 
it, can look with indifference upon attempts 
to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to 


public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened. 


There were many early indications of 
interest in education, going back to the 
period before the Constitution was 
adopted, with land grants made in 1785. 
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In 1861, almost 100 years ago, Abraham 
Lincoln signed the Morrill Act, giving 
funds to land-grant colleges. Federal 
grants thus authorized, as my colleagues 
from the West will testify, made possible 
the fine educational system of our West- 
ern States. 

Interestingly enough, President Bu- 
chanan 2 years previous to the action by 
President Lincoln had vetoed a similar 
bill. The justification for his action was 
interesting and may not sound unfa- 
miliar to us today. He said the bill 
would encourage States to rely on Fed- 
eral aid instead of expending their own 
resources for education. 

Having spoken of these events of a 
hundred years ago, I should like now to 
mention some of the current attitudes 
toward this legislation. I have been 
somewhat disturbed by some of the cur- 
rent criticisms of this particular bill, 
and of any other legislation of this kind. 
There are those who feel that Federal 
aid to education is something that is easy 
to criticize. They are skeptical of any 
program in this field. The critics often 
make no distinction about the kind of 
Federal aid, the reasons for the assist- 
ance, or the importance of the problem 
which it is hoped to solve by participa- 
tion of the Government. They even 
question the reality of the need for the 
classrooms. They say, “Prove it,” but 
they then do not wait for an answer. 
They feel that if Washington helps it 
will set up a bad precedent and perhaps 
we might even end up with “socialized 
education.” Such fears are unfounded if 
we examine this bill now before us. 

Even those not openly hostile will 
often be extremely cautious. They are 
chary of authorizing Federal assistance 
lest this aid be the foot in the door which 
disrupts the traditional, generally ap- 
proved ways of dealing with educational 
problems. There exists also, I think, a 
genuine apprehension on the part of 
some individuals about the proposed as- 
sistance. The fact that the apprehen- 
sion is based largely upon misapprehen- 
sions about what is proposed makes it 
nonetheless real. 

Will Federal assistance result in Fed- 
eral control of our schools? There are 
those who honestly believe that will be 
the result. There are those who will 
capitalize on those fears that this will 
happen, even though they know such a 
result is highly unlikely. Iam convinced 
that under the bill we are considering 
there is no honest basis for such a con- 
clusion. Underlying the skepticism and 
the misapprehension, and of far greater 
significance, is a real awareness of the 
importance of providing our children 
with adequate education. If we can 
only set up the right kind of program, 
and accelerate the building of class- 
rooms, and if we do it so as to preserve 
traditional concepts, I think we shall 
find wide support for this bill. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I won- 
der if the gentleman would agree with 
me that proper education for our chil- 
dren does not necessarily come out of 
bricks and mortar. We are getting a 
great many really serious criticisms of 


in States with low per capita income, 
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the education our children are not get- 
ting in the schools—that they can nei- 
ther read nor multiply nor divide or 
write or spell. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That I do 
not think would be a proper subject for 
Federal intervention, 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think that 
is an entirely local problem. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It was felt 
that the field of construction, providing 
assistance to house these children, would 
be a proper and responsible role for the 
Federal Government. In this bill there 
is no possibility of controlling the cur- 
riculum, improving the quality of teach- 
ing, or providing funds for the operation 
of schools or teachers’ salaries or any 
such thing. I doubt if there would be 
any strong support for such ideas if 
2 were brought up in separate legisla- 

on. 

Mrs. FRANCE S P. BOLTON. I am 
happy to have the gentleman say so. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Let me state 
that I feel that H. R. 7535, which in- 
corporates many of the important rec- 
ommendations of President Eisenhower, 
preserves local initiative and control. It 
is an emergency program of cooperation 
between all levels of Government and 
not a taking over by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the financing of our schools, 

The grant-in-aid provisions of this bill 
will provide about $1,250,000,000 which 
must be matched by State or local funds, 
Since the needed construction is esti- 
mated at about $15 billion, these Federal 
grants in themselves will hardly put a 
dent in the total needs. The grants are 
to be provided on the basis of plans ap- 
proved by the States. The States will 
decide the need, and inability of certain 
school districts to meet that need. I 
feel the State plans will insure there will 
not be Federal control. I consider them 
an essential part of a program of this 
kind. 

Perhaps the best way to emphasize 
the philosophy behind the program is to 
read briefly some quotations from var- 
ious public statements of President Eis- 
enhower. As far back as his state of 
the Union message on February 2, 1953, 
the President referred to the school sit- 
uation in these words, and I quote: 

This administration is profoundly aware 
of two great needs born of our living in a 
complex industrial economy. First, the in- 
dividual citizen must have safeguards 
against personal disaster inflicted by forces 
beyond his control; second, the welfare of 
the people demands effective and economical 
performance by the Government of certain 
indispensable social services. 


Then the President continues: 

Our school system demands some prompt, 
effective help. During each of the last 2 
years, more than 1½ million children have 
swelled the elementary and secondary school 
population of the country. Generally, the 
school population is proportionately higher 
This 
whole situation calls for careful congres- 
sional study and action. I am sure you 
share my conviction that the firm conditions 
of Federal aid must be proved need and 
proved lack of local income. 
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I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I just wanted to 
make it clear that so far as I know the 
President has never recommended the 
Kelley bill about which the gentleman 
is speaking. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the gen- 
tleman will bear with me, he will see 
there are many features of the Kelley 
bill incorporated directly from the spe- 
cific recommendations to the Congress 
by the President of the United States. 
This bill is not 100 percent perfect. It 
is a compromise measure. I feel some 
amendments should be made in the 
Kelley bill, but many essential provi- 
sions of the Eisenhower approach are 
incorporated in H. R. 7535. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The essential fea- 
tures of all aid bills has been the for- 
mula by which the money is distributed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I agree that 
the formula should be changed if we are 
going to adopt the philosophy of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. I shall support such 
action. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In the State 
of the Union message of January 7, 1954, 
the President said: 

Youth—our greatest resource—is being 
seriously neglected in a vital respect. The 
Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers 
or building schools fast enough to keep up 
with the increase in our population. 

The preparation of teachers as, indeed, 
the control and direction of public educa- 
tion policy, is a State and local responsi- 
bility. However, the Federal Government 
should stand ready to assist States which 
demonstrably cannot provide sufficient 
school buildings. In order to appraise the 
needs, I hope that this year a conference on 
education will be held in each State, cul- 
minating in a national conference. From 
these conferences on education, every level 
of government—from the Federal Govern- 
ment to each local school board—should 
gain the information with which to attack 
this serious problem. 


On Trebruary 8, 1955, President Eisen- 
hower submitted his first special message 
on education, proposing what he de- 
scribed “a plan of Federal cooperation 
with the States, designed to give our 
schoolchildren as quickly as possible the 
classrooms they must have.” In his 
opinion “the present shortage requires 
immediate effective action that will pro- 
duce more rapid results.” His four-point 
program to meet this emergency he then 
described as “a broad effort to widen the 
accepted channels of financing school 
construction and to increase materially 
the flow of private lending through them, 
without interference with the responsi- 
bility of State and local school systems. 
Over the next 3 years, this proposed 
effort envisages a total of $7 billion put 
to work building badly needed new 
schools, in addition to construction ex- 
penditures outside these proposals.” 

Again this year, on January 12, the 
President sent another message to Con- 


gress regarding education. Key sections 


of this message are well worth quoting: 
THE NEED FOR FEDERAL AID IN MEETING THE 
CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 


The responsibility for public education 
Tests with the States and the local commu- 
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nities. Federal action which infringes upon 
this principle is alien to our system. But 
our history has demonstrated that the Fed- 
eral Government, in the interest of the 
whole people, can and should help with 
certain problems of nationwide scope and 
concern when States and communities— 
acting independently—cannot solve the full 
problem or solve it rapidly enough. 

Clearly this is the kind of situation we 
face today in considering the school-class- 
room shortage. In the war and postwar 
periods school construction was drastically 
curtailed by shortages of materials. And 
then schools were filled to overflowing by 
the largest, most rapid enrollment increase 
in history. Today hundreds of thousands 
of children study under overcrowded con- 
ditions, in half-day or doubled-up school 
sessions, or in makeshift buildings not de- 
signed as schools. Further, many classrooms 
in use today are obsolete, inadequate—and 
each year more rooms become so. School 
enrollments will continue to increase rap- 
idly over the years ahead—and this will 
require still more classrooms. 

Against this backdrop of needs, States and 
communities are substantially increasing 
their classroom construction. But many 
communities simply do not have available 
locally the resources needed to cope both 
with the legacy of shortages from past years 
and with future needs. Unless these com- 
munities get help, they simply cannot pro- 
vide enough good schools, The best esti- 
mates indicate that, on a nationwide basis, 
the current rate of construction only a 
little more than meets each year’s new 
enrollment and replacement needs. This rate 
barely dents the large accumulation of needs 
from past years. 

The rate of classroom construction must 
be further increased, as the White House 
Conference on Education asked, by a greater 
combined effort of local and State govern- 
ments. And the Conference concluded that 
Federal assistance also is necessary. The 
facts support this conclusion. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S PROPOSALS 


A year ago I proposed a Federal program 
designed to aid the States and communities 
in overcoming the classroom shortage. 
The Congress has not yet enacted legisla- 
tion. In the light of a full year of further 
experience and study, in the light of con- 
gressional hearings and the White House 
Conference on Education, I now submit a 
revised and broadened program to meet our 
pressing classroom needs. I propose— 

A program of Federal grants amounting to 
$1,250 million, at a rate of $250 million annu- 
ally for 5 years, matched with State funds, 
to supplement local construction efforts in 
the neediest school districts. 

A program to authorize $750 million over 
5 years for Federal purchase of local school 
construction bonds when school districts 
cannot sell them in private markets at rea- 
sonable interest rates. 

A 5-year program of advances to help pro- 
vide reserves for bonds issued by State 
school-financing agencies. These bonds 
would finance local construction of schools 
to be rented and eventually owned by the 
local school systems. 

A 5-year, $20 million program of matching 
grants to States for planning to help com- 
munities and States overcome obstacles to 
their financing of school construction. 

If speedily and fully utilized, this Federal 
program, added to the increased basic efforts 
of States and communities, should overcome 
the Nation’s critical classroom shortage 
within 5 years. Once this shortage is over- 
come, the Federal-grant program can and 
must terminate. The States and localities 
should then go forward, without Federal 
funds, to meet their current and future 
needs. Present construction levels indicate 
their ability to do this. 
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I am confident the Federal Government 
with this program can help construct schools 
without in any way weakening the American 
tradition that control of education must be 
kept close to the local communities. Any 
legislation enacted should embody this prin- 
ciple. 

ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES IN FEDERAL GRANTS 

I strongly urge the Congress, in providing 
grants for school construction, to follow cer- 
tain principles, which are indispensable if 
Federal aid is to serve the cause of American 
education most effectively. 

The first broad principle is that Federal 
grants must not reduce the incentive for 
State and local efforts—but rather should 
stimulate an increase in such efforts. If 
Federal funds are used merely to replace 
funds which otherwise would or could be 
provided at State and local levels, there is no 
net gain of schools for our children. I pro- 
pose, therefore, that Federal grants be 
matched by State appropriations. Because 
many of the State legislatures will not have 
a session this year, I recommend, in order to 
speed the program at the outset, that during 
the first year of the 5-year period the match- 
ing of Federal funds may be by either the 
States or by local school districts. The re- 
quirement for State matching will result in 
a larger total program of school construc- 
tion, and will assure active participation of 
the States in improving laws relating to 
financing of school construction, as well as 
sound administration of the program, 

Furthermore, I propose a formula to re- 
duce the proportion of Federal funds for 
those few States which are noticeably lag- 
ging, behind their ability, to support their 
public schools. This feature should act as 
an incentive for the lagging States to 
increase their effort. 

Another fundamental principle is that 
Federal funds, under this type of program, 
should be distributed according to relative 
need. We must recognize that some States 
have more financial resources than others. 
We must recognize that a weakness in edu- 
cation anywhere is a weakness in the Nation 
as a whole. Federal appropriations will 
most quickly accomplish the most good if a 
relatively larger share of Federal funds is 
distributed where local and State resources 
are least adequate to meet classroom needs. 

I propose that this principle be fulfilled in 
three ways: First, in distributing Federal 
funds, larger amounts per school-age child 
should be allotted to States with lower in- 
come per child. Second, in fixing matching 
requirements, States with lower income 
should not be required to put up as large a 
proportion of funds as higher income States. 
For the Nation as a whole, the total of State 
matching funds would approximately equal 
the total of Federal funds. Third, as the 
States distribute these funds, the highest 
priority should be given to school districts 
with the least economic ability to meet their 
needs. 


The President has many times ex- 
pressed the conviction that the ultimate 
solution to our educational problems lies 
in public understanding and in the de- 
termination of citizens to take effective 
action in their own communities and 
States. The educational policies and 
proposals of this administration are 
consistent with this basic philosophy. 
They represent a grassroots approach to 
ending the crisis in our schools—an ap- 
proach aimed at encouraging the kind 
of local responsibility and individual 
initiative which has made our educa- 
tional system great. 

The State and White House confer- 
ences on education recently concluded 
are outstanding examples of the vitality 
and worth of this grassroots approach to 
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the solution of the problems confronting 
our schools. 

In the course of this program every 
State in the Union, four Territories, and 
the District of Columbia held a confer- 
ence at which citizens critically reviewed 
their educational policies and needs. In 
all of the States the Governor appointed 
committees of laymen and educators to 
organize the conference and to help 
gather the facts and information needed. 
Most States held more than one state- 
wide meeting. Many held district and 
community conferences. All told, there 
were over 3,600 such citizen conferences, 
involving over half a million persons, 
held prior to the White House conference 
last December. 

These conferences, including the White 
House conference, were for the most part 
devoted to a consideration of ways and 
means of improving educational oppor- 
tunities—of overcoming critical short- 
ages of good teachers and adequate 
school facilities—by community and 
State action. The results—solid, en- 
couraging results—are already apparent 
in many States and communities, and 
more are yet to come. As the President 
summed them up: 

The conferences helped to erase the cor- 
roding notion that schools were the other 
person’s responsibility. 


Out of these citizen conferences there 
came a clear request for Federal finan- 
cial assistance in meeting the nationwide 
shortage of classrooms. These are the 
words of the Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education: 

This committee believes that Federal aid 
for school construction should be made avail- 
able on a limited basis to all States and Ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia to help 
overcome the present school building emer- 
gency. It believes, also, that Federal funds 
should be provided under the philosophy cf 
encouraging greater use of State and local 
funds for school purposes. We believe that 
the best schools can be produced by con- 
tinuing to assign to the States and local dis- 
tricts primary responsibility for financing, 
organizing, administering, and controlling 
the public schools. The committee believes 
that Federal aid to all the States can be 
justified, however, only on a temporary basis 
to meet an emergency situation such as the 
present school building emergency. 


The White House conference and a 
majority of the State conferences which 
considered Federal aid, urged that Fed- 
eral funds be made available to help the 
States and local school districts over- 
come the huge backlog shortage of class- 
rooms which has developed in the after- 
math of depression and war. These 
citizens recognized that, while the rate 
of school construction is meeting present 
requirements and is slowly reducing the 
enormous deficit in school facilities, Fed- 
eral assistance is needed if this critical 
deficit is to be eliminated in the foresee- 
able future. 

The President, as I have just indicated, 
has sent to Congress specific proposals 
for a temporary program of Federal 
assistance which would accomplish that 
end. These proposals, many of which 
are embodied in the bill now before us, 
are soundly based upon the philosophy of 
this administration as stated by the 
President. They constitute an emer- 
gency program to solve a problem which 
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the States and communities—acting 
independently—cannot solve quickly 
enough. It is a problem of nationwide 
scope and concern—one which in a very 
real sense involves our national security 
and well-being. 

The President’s school construction 
aid program would assist every State; 
but assistance would recognize relative 
financial need among the States and 
would require the States to match the 
Federal funds according to their ability 
to do so. It would penalize States no- 
tably lagging in effort to finance their 
educational needs. It would stimulate 
further State efforts and would encour- 
age States and localities to overcome ob- 
stacles to providing adequate financial 
support for school construction. 

This program closely follows the rec- 
ommendations of the White House Con- 
ference and those made at a number of 
State conferences. It is in line with the 
thoughtful recommendations of the 
President’s Committee for the White 
House Conference. This Committee, 
composed of 33 outstanding citizens rep- 
resenting both educators and laymen as 
well as every section of the Nation and 
nearly every walk of life, made a care- 
full, independent study of America’s 
school needs for more than a year. 

The President’s school construction 
program is true to the basic education 
policy of the Administration, indeed, to 
that of the Nation. It encourages local 
responsibility for good schools. It does 
not infringe in any manner upon local 
control of our system of free public edu- 
cation, At the same time, it will help 
solve a major problem of grave national 
concern. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
pect to oppose this legislation and vote 
against it. This proposed legislation 
that is now before the House for con- 
sideration is very important in many 
ways. It involves new principles of gov- 
ernment, the like of which have never 
been exercised before in our great coun- 
try that I know of. Heretofore we have 
been proud of our public schools and 
were glad to think that they are typical 
of America. Our schools truly come 
from the people, and they have truly 
been by the people, and there is no ques- 
tion but that they have always been for 
the people. 

We are now finding ourselves being 
requested to change our system of edu- 
cation and make it a part of the Gov- 
ernment and under the direct control 
of the Federal Government. I read 
over the bill that is before us for con- 
sideration and there is nothing like it 
anywhere in our lawbooks. In the first 
few lines of this proposed legislation, I 
find this language: 

Sec. 101. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1956, and the three succeed- 
ing fiscal years, such amounts, not to ex- 
ceed $400 million in any fiscal year, as may 
be necessary for making payments to State 
educational agencies under this title, 
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Boldly we set out with a program that 
is going to cost us $400 million before we 
do anything else. 

Another startling feature of this pro- 
posed legislation is that in the second 
section of this bill, immediately follow- 
ing the provision providing for this co- 
lossal appropriation, is language as fol- 
lows: 

Src. 102. From the total funds appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year pursuant to section 
101, the Commissioner shall allot to each 
State an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the total funds so appropriated as the 
school-age population of the State bears to 
the total of the school-age populations of 
all the States. 


In this language you will see that this 
proposed legislation provides for the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner who will 
have more power to spend more money 
than any man, anywhere, in any branch 
of the Government. 

In other words, this Congress, by this 
legislation, is asked to appropriate this 
tremendous amount of money every 
year, if necessary, to be administered by 
a Commissioner, about whom we do not 
know anything, and who is not elected 
by the people, and over whom the people 
have little or no control. 

Those who favor this proposed legisla- 
tion most ardently, I presume, feel that 
the Government should take charge of 
the public schools in the country and 
administer them from Washington. I 
take a directly opposite view of the 
origin and function of our public schools. 
I maintain that the public schools owe 
their origin absolutely to local people 
and have come up in strength, and in 
power, and in usefulness through the 
townships, through the counties, and up 
to the State. In other words the little 
red schoolhouse was not iocated some- 
where waiting for the pioneers to come 
and use it. On the contrary—the little 
red schoolhouse was built by the pio- 
neers as soon as they could afford to 
build it, and proudly they used it for 
the benefit of their children and for the 
benefit of the community, and for the 
benefit of the Nation. Abraham Lin- 
coln and most of our great men are a 
product of the county and State schools, 
and not the product of a school estab- 
lished and managed out of Washington. 

I feel very strongly about this pro- 
posed legislation because it is directly 
contrary to all of my experiences—and 
I think would be opposed by most of 
our people in my section of the country. 
No doubt some of our people will be 
carried away by the propaganda that the 
Federal Government is going to give us 
a lot of money for construction of 
schoolhouses and the maintenance of 
our schools. These people must not for- 
get, however, that we will be called upon 
to pay our part, and under this pro- 
posed legislation, our part will be much 
more in proportion than it is now. Ohio 
has every reason to be proud of its 
school system and to be proud of the 
products of its schools and colleges. I 
know that our people in Ohio are willing 
to do for others as much as we can, 
but from our pioneer days up to now 
we have built our schools in such a way 
that we are proud of them and proud of 
their products. I may appear to be 
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somewhat enthusiastic about the public 
schools of Ohio, but I have been closely 
identified with them for many years, 
and I am, of course, proud of what they 
have done and what they are doing. 

The district that I have the honor to 
represent is comprised of eight coun- 
ties. It runs along the Ohio River about 
150 miles, then runs back to the north 
about 125 miles. In that territory, and 
2 other adjoining counties, are located 
the 3 oldest settlements in the Northwest 
Territory. Also in my district is located 
the oldest university west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. I refer to Ohio Uni- 
versity, at Athens, Ohio. From this uni- 
versity and the schools in this section 
of Ohio have gone forth thousands of 
educated men and women who have met 
and helped conquer the most difficult 
problems that have confronted our great 
Nation from its earliest days up to now, 
when it ranks, beyond any question, as 
the greatest nation in the world. 

My colleagues, I hesitate to encroach 
upon a system that is so distinctively of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, I am personally inter- 
ested in school legislation because I 
have most of my life been closely con- 
nected with the schools. Like most of 
the children in my section of southern 
Ohio, I walked over the hill and up the 
railroad about 2 miles every day, and at 
17 years of age, I was teaching school in 
a little schoolhouse that had few facil- 
ities—and where they paid me the fabu- 
lous sum of $25a month. After teaching 
school in a rural section and as a high 
school principal, I worked my way 
through Providence University and also 
through Ohio State University, which 
was then and is now one of the greatest 
universities in the world. This experi- 
ence convinced me that something should 
be done to give those smart children of 
that hilly country a better chance. The 
deep snows, the high fences, and the 
swollen streams kept these children at 
home a good portion of the time. My 
chance to do something for them came 
when I was elected to the State Senate of 
Ohio in 1922. I had become quite vol- 
uble over this problem of education, and 
I coined a sentence that found its way 
around the country, in school journals, 
and so forth, This is what it was, “We 
must educate the children where we find 
them, and we must tax wealth where it 
is to be found.” 

In my district, in those days there were 
many coal mines—and many of the chil- 
dren of these coal miners were denied 
the opportunity to attend school with 
any kind of regularity. The men and 
the companies who owned these mines 
shipped much of the coal to the north 
and northwestern sections of the coun- 
try, but, of course, they gave little heed 
to the welfare of the children from the 
standpoint of education. One day I 
talked with one of these mine owners, 
who proved to be, in my estimation, a 
very fine gentleman. I knew that he 
had built a big hotel in one of the north- 
ern cities from the money he made in 
the coal business and also he had become 
the head of a large bank—as the result 
of his fortune made by reason of the 
manual labor by the parents of these 
children who were being denied an edu- 
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cation. This man proved his manliness 
by immediately espousing my motto, and 
admitted that he had made his wealth 
from the sweat of the brow of these 
workers—and he would be willing to do 
his part in educating the children. I 
consulted with teachers, businessmen, 
and statisticians, until we worked out 
what we thought would be a formula that 
would solve our problem. Here is what 
it was. We agreed that the schools 
should be maintained from a public 
source—that is, from taxes. We also 
agreed that education was a State prob- 
lem and that the great State of Ohio 
should adequately maintain the schools 
of the State. We decided that what we 
called the poor school districts should 
be assisted by the metropolitan areas. 
We estimated that it would require the 
taxes from $6,000 worth of taxable prop- 
erty to maintain one pupil. 

I introduced a bill in the State senate 
which was described and spoken of “as 
a bill to establish an equalization fund.” 
It provided that any section in which 
the property was not of such value as to 
be worth as many $6,000 as there were 
schoolchildren should be assisted. In 
other words my bill established a State 
equalization fund taken from public 
taxes of the State and from that fund 
the weak school districts should be pro- 
vided with sufficient funds to maintain 
them as they should be maintained. In 
other words all the poor school districts 
were taken care of. 

As soon as I introduced this bill, the 
news went over the State very rapidly, 
and the teachers, school organizations, 
and many public authorities immediately 
indicated their aproyal, and encouraged 
me in my efforts. 

To the everlasting credit and honor of 
the State senators from the rich districts, 
when the vote came on my proposal, 
every senator in the State voted his ap- 
proval. The same was true as to the 
house of representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, I maintain that “we 
must educate the children where we find 
them, and that we must tax wealth where 
it is located.’ I maintain that up to 
now we have taken care of the schools 
and schoolchildren on a home basis. 
On a State basis. And that we will make 
a mistake to bring our public schools 
under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment in Washington. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I forgot to say 
that while we were working our way in 
the school-maintenance program we en- 
countered the fact that many of the 
teachers in those so-called poor districts 
had not been paid for many months. 
They had a total of more than a million 
dollars coming to them and we took care 
of them in my bill. My bill brought to 
those sections, a number of fine central- 
ized schoolbuildings and my bill brought 
many schoolbuses which haul the chil- 
dren. I think we are well satisfied and 
do not want Washington to take us over. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. POWELL]. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, we are 
approaching through the course of this 
debate, that momentous decision which 
will indicate to the United States of 
America and the world whether this Con- 
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gress respects law and order, or whether 
this Congress shall be an accomplice to 
the violations of the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. The issues before us are 
legal, but more than that, moral and 
ethical. On one hand we find a group of 
people believing in the relative values of 
the material, and on the other hand, a 
group that believes in the absolute values 
of the spirit. America surged to great- 
ness because it was founded by men who 
placed the spiritual above the material. 
By the rude bridge that arched the flood 
the embattled farmers stood because they 
believed in things spiritual. 

Now certain things are self-evident; 
you cannot teach respect for law and or- 
der in schools built in defiance of law and 
order, You cannot teach loyalty to “one 
nation indivisible” in schools that Jim 
Crow its students in absolute defiance of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
You cannot bring about integration 
through segregated schools. 

During the past year and a half, I have 
exhausted every possible avenue trying to 
find someone, someone in authority, who 
would speak the word so that I would be 
sure that my amendments were not vital- 
ly necessary. I have asked this question 
of everyone: “Is it not illegal and im- 
moral to appropriate Federal funds to 
any State which, not by public opinion, 
but by legislative action, has voted to 
defy the law of the land?” Not a single 
person nor organization has been able to 
factually indicate that I am wrong. 

I will cite seven different attitudes to- 
ward this amendment: 

First. Our President has consistently 
said that my amendments are extraneous 
and unnecessary. Yet repeated corre- 
spondence with him has failed to bring 
forth one statement from him or his 
assistants that he would use the execu- 
tive power of his office to keep Federal 
funds from going to those States that 
are in defiance of the law of the land. It 
is possible that he might do so after this 
bill becomes law, but I do not want to 
posit the moral future of our country, the 
respect for the Supreme Court, and Fed- 
eral law and order upon mere specula- 
tion. 

Second. The Comptroller General of 
the United States has told me and I quote 
from his letter: 

On the fundamental basis that it is for 
the Congress to say how and on what condi- 
tions public moneys shall be spent, the posi- 
tion of the General Accounting Office as the 
agent of the Congress is to give full effect 
to enactments of the Congress. 


Third, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare which will ad- 
minister this act, both Mrs. Hobby and 
her suecessor, Mr. Folsom, have indi- 
cated that they would do nothing to 
withhold the money. 

Fourth, Mr. Walter Lippmann, the 
New York Times, the Christian Science 
Monitor, have said that a taxpayer’s 
suit could obtain an injunction against 
the use of such funds. This is absolutely 
untrue. In the case of Massachusetts 
versus Mellon in 1923, the Supreme Court 
ruled out any taxpayer's suit for any 
such purpose. 

Fifth, the reactionary, anticivil rights 
wing of the new united labor movement 
has done and is doing all it can to lobby 
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against my amendment. One of its paid 
hired hands, Arthur J. Goldberg wrote: 
All public schools in the States must be 
operated on a nonsegregated basis, it neces- 
sarily follows that public schools built with 
Federal aid constitutionally can only be 
operated on a nonsegregated basis. 


Mr. Goldberg is a self-appointed tenth 
member of the Supreme Court, one of 
the nonvoting members. His legal opin- 
ion is ridiculous. 

First, during the past 2 years since the 
Supreme Court decision, public schools 
have been built with Federal funds in 
the impacted areas and they have been 
and are being built on a Jim Crow, seg- 
regated basis. Why didn’t the Supreme 
Court stop this? Anybody who advances 
the facetious argument that the Supreme 
Court decision is sufficient need only 
realize that right now in this House we 
appropriated since the Supreme Court 
Gecision for Jim Crow, segregated educa- 
tional purposes in 6 defiant States— 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, Virginia—$75 
million per year of Federal funds. If 
the Supreme Court decision is adequate 
then why is it that this Federal money is 
being spent now for segregated educa- 
tion? I have asked this question of the 
President, the Comptroller General, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and have met always the same 
answer—the Supreme Court will take 
care of it. Is has not and it cannot. 

There are those who say the Supreme 
Court has the power to compel compli- 
ance with its decisions. How? They 
are not dealing now with individuals or 
organizations or groups. They are deal- 
ing with entire States which by legis- 
lative action have voted. How are you 
going to force an entire sovereign State 
to comply with a Supreme Court deci- 
sion? No one dares suggest the use of 
Federal troops. This would be a confes- 
sion of the moral decadence of our coun- 
try. There are not enough Federal mar- 
shals to force compliance. So, that is 
an utterly ridiculous statement. The 
truth is that during all of the years when 
the Supreme Court doctrine was “sepa- 
rate but equal“ it was never obeyed ex- 
cept, and only except, when the Presi- 
dent, through executive order, or this 
Body, through legislative action, imple- 
mented the Supreme Court decision. 

After 56 years of the doctrine of “sepa- 
rate but equal“ 

Current expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance, 1952 


White | Negro 


Overall expenditures for school construction 
and maintenance, 1953-54 


Construction Maintenance 


Negro White | Negro| White 


State 


Alabama. 82. 194, 000087, 771, 000 
Florida. 9, 114, 000/29, 280, 000|$516, 000!$4, 092, 000 
Mississippi. I. 757, 000} 3, 802, 000} 357, 000| 1, 437, 000 
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You cannot escape this stark fact: The 
Supreme Court has never had the power 
to compel any State to obey any of its 
decisions. It does not have that power 
now. We have a very rich legislative 
history here in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States Congress on 
implementing the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. We did it with the Draft Act when 
Representative Hamilton Fish in this 
House and Senator Robert Wagner in 
the other House introduced a nondis- 
criminatory amendment which was 
passed by record vote. We did it again 
in the Hill-Burton Act when the com- 
mittee itself brought forth a nondiscrim- 
inatory provision. We did it again in 
the Federal school lunch program when 
you adopted my amendment. Now, the 
doctrine of separate but equal has 
changed to the doctrine of integration. 
This is the first opportunity we have had 
to implement the Supreme Court deci- 
sion which is our legislative duty and 
history. What the executive branch of 
Government does or does not do is not 
germane to the duty that we, the legis- 
lative branch of the Government, have 
clearly defined. When any branch of 
government—executive, judicial, or leg- 
islative—hands down an order, decision, 
or a law, it is then incumbent upon all 
of the other branches of government to 
yield to whatever those decisions, orders, 
or laws may be. 

From where do we get this new con- 
cept that the protection of basic liberties 
should be left solely to the courts? In 
reality, are not the courts the last and 
not the first resort for the protection of 
basic rights? 

Sixth, then there are those who say— 
we believe that the Powell amendment is 
right in principle but the issue should 
be taken up separately. May I point out 
that for 9 years my distinguished col- 
league from New York [Mr. DOLLINGER] 
has introduced a bill “to withhold Fed- 
eral Aid from schools which discrimi- 
nate between students by reason of their 
race, color, religion, ancestry, and na- 
tional origin.” That bill is before the 
Committee on Education and Labor right 
now, H. R. 3305, and yet not a single 
thing has been done for 9 years to bring 
this bill before the House. 

Seventh, then again, there is another 
group that says—look, 300,000 children 
have been integrated already. It is to 
aid those very same consecrated, dedi- 
cated, white southerners who have dared 
to build expanding islands of democracy 
in the morass of defiance that I offer 
these amendments. But the fact that 
300,000 have been integrated in the past 
2 years is not sufficient to excuse those 
States who by legislative action are to- 
tally in defiance of the Supreme Court 
and have not integrated a single school 
district in eight States. 

The Board of Education of the State 
of Georgia has voted to revoke for life 
the teaching certificates of any teachers 
who give instruction to colored and white 
pupils in the same public school class- 
rooms, Also State aid will be cut off from 
those school districts that vote to inte- 
grate classes. 
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In his inaugural address on January 
11, 1955, Gov. Marvin Griffin, of Georgia, 
said: 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
issued an unthinkable decision, outlawing 
school segregation. * * * We Georgia peo- 
ple are firm in our conviction that this 
tyranny must be resisted with every re- 
source at our command. 


Officials in Prince Edward County, Va., 
have voted not to appropriate funds for 
public schools during the coming year 
for the purpose of resisting the Court's 
decision. 

In a radio broadcast over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System on June 4, 1955, 
a Member of the other body said: 

Regardless of whatever decree the United 
States Supreme Court might issue in the 
foreseeable future, it will be a nullity in 
pent school district in the State of Missis- 
sippi. 


The Alabama Legislature has passed a 
bill which has as its purpose the evasion 
of the United States Supreme Court’s de- 
cision. 

South Carolina has taken steps to use 
its power to abolish its public schools as 
a means of defying the highest court of 
the land. The Congress cannot ignore 
these obvious attacks upon the authority 
of the Federal Government. 

We are face to face today with four 
reactions to the Supreme Court decision 
by school districts in hitherto segregated 
parts of the United States: school dis- 
tricts that have integrated, school dis- 
tricts that are integrating, school dis- 
tricts that have said that they will inte- 
grate, and school districts which by 
punitive and prohibitive laws will not in- 
tegrate and are in absolute defiance of 
the Supreme Court. 

My amendment will help all those 
school districts that have integrated, are 
integrating, or have stated that they 
will integrate, by granting Federal funds 
to any school district that is obeying the 
law of the land. Do we or do we not 
bear responsibility for the manner in 
which Federal money is spent? My 
amendment does not punish anyone or 
penalize anyone. It only restrains the 
Federal Government from being a part- 
ner to the crime of defiance of law and 
order. It will help those school districts 
within States that are integrating even 
though the majority of the districts of 
the State have not yet integrated. Fur- 
thermore, to show the absolute fairness 
of my approach, I have another amend- 
ment which will hold in escrow the 
funds that would have been allocated 
to school districts that have not inte- 
grated, and will hold those funds in 
escrow until the last year of the bill. If 
by then they decide to integrate, then 
they will receive the accumulated funds. 
This cannot be called extremism. By 
the time the Kelley bill comes to an end, 
7 years will have passed since the first 
Supreme Court decision. Is not 7 years 
long enough for anyone to make up his 
mind whether or not to obey the law 
of the land? 

Let us stop strangling America by 
semantics. The Supreme Court said to 
move “with all deliberate speed.” You 
may say go slow, but at least that means 
go. It does not mean that because you 
integrate in Muscogee, Okla., that that is 
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an excuse for not integrating in Jackson, 
Miss. The law of the land must be 
obeyed everywhere at the same time, not 
in any particular area. 

Without my amendment what would 
happen? 

First. It would mean nullification by 
Congress of the integration decision of 
the Supreme Court. 

Second. It would mean a gain for the 
Soviet amongst the nations of Asia and 
Africa. 

Third. It might well thrust the Negro 
people of America into a massive, pas- 
sive resistance program such as is suc- 
ceeding so successfully in Montgomery, 
Ala., and Tallahassee, Fla. 

Fourth. It would hold the United 
States and democracy up to ridicule be- 
fore the whole world as a nation of pre- 
tense and preachments but not practices. 

The majority of the Members of the 
Republican side of this House have 
agreed to vote in favor of the Powell 
amendment. In other words, if the 
Powell amendment is defeated, it will 
mean that it has been defeated by my 
own fellow-Democrats. What a tragedy 
it would be if the party of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman 
became in 1956 the anti-Civil Rights 
Party of reaction in the field of civil 
liberties. 

Some people say this is an unholy 
alliance between people who want to kill 
the bill and people who want civil rights. 
This I do not believe. The Rules Com- 
mittee itself produced an unholy alliance 
during the past week and brought forth 
two bills that never would have been 
brought out otherwise. If the northern 
Democrats will stand up and vote in the 
great tradition of Roosevelt and Truman, 
then the Powell amendment will be part 
of this bill, and more than that, this bill 
will be passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

But then comes the great cry: If we 
do have the Powell amendment, then the 
bill will be killed in the Senate. This is 
sheer and utter stupidity. If the Powell 
amendment is attached to this bill, it will 
not come before the Senate. What will 
happen is that in the other House, the 
bill that is already before them does not 
contain the Powell amendment, it will be 
substituted after the enacting clause of 
this bill. In other words, all the talk in 
newspapers and in the Halls of Congress 
about a certain filibuster in the Senate is 
absolutely ridiculous, sheer nonsense, 
propaganda, and in some instances, 
downright lies. The bill that the Sen- 
ate will consider will be the bill of Sen- 
ator Lister HILL not the bill of Con- 
gressman AUGUSTINE KELLEY. 

There are those who say that maybe an 
amendment on the style of mine will be 
introduced in the Senate. If so, that has 
nothing to do with what we do here, for 
with or without the Powell amendment 
in the House, such an amendment is pos- 
sible in the Senate. Finally, if the Sen- 
ate does pass the Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill without the Powell amendment, 
the bills will then go to conference. So 
let us for once and for all stop these lies 
about my amendment will kill the bill. 

May I emphasize that the Powell 
amendment is distinctly not racial. 
Above all, it is not political. It is an 
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amendment aimed at upholding the 
moral grandeur of the law of our land at 
a time in history when our Nation needs 
every single son and daughter to stand 
in a solid phalanx and give a burnished 
witness that this is a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

What about our little children? 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
gladly support the Kelley bill (H. R. 
7535) as reported by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, there is probably little 
disagreement on the basic need for Fed- 
eral aid to education, which H. R. 7535 
would provide. Simply stated, we are 
confronted with the question of whether 
or not we are going to provide our young 
people with an adequate public-school 
system. There may be other side issues, 
but that remains the basic problem. 

We are agreed as to the necessity of 
a free public-school system. That prin- 
ciple was long ago accepted as being the 
foundation on which our Republic rests. 

We all accept as one of our responsi- 
bilities as citizens the fact that we must 
provide adequate educational facilities 
for our young people. The question then 
becomes: Are we doing an adequate job 
in this respect? Almost any educator, 
almost any parent who has children of 
school age would be able to give you the 
answer. 

The sad fact is that we are failing to 
provide classrooms to take care of our 
ever-increasing school-age population. 
At the present rate of construction, it 
is estimated that we will be short 176,000 
classrooms by 1959. This would mean 
inadequate facilities for approximately 
4% million children. 

School districts across the Nation have 
been staging an uphill battle to build the 
classrooms they need. They have man- 
aged, in most cases without aid from the 
Federal Government, to keep pace with 
the growing numbers of children reach- 
ing school age. But it has been impos- 
sible to reduce the backlog, resulting 
from depression and war, of desperately 
needed new school buildings. 

Federal aid to the States now should 
help them get over the hump in catching 
up with essential school construction. 
That is what H. R. 7535 is designed to 
accomplish. It is a vital shot in the 
arm which will enable hard-pressed 
school districts to catch up. Once the 
backlog of needed classroom space is 
overcome, then local school districts can 
continue from there in keeping pace with 
the year-to-year increase in enrollment. 
And Federal aid to education is not a 
brandnew principle being trotted out by 
the “socializers.” Federal aid to educa- 
tion has been approved in various forms 
since 1785. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to Fed- 
eral control of education. If I believed 
that H. R. 7535 would result in Federal 
control of education I would oppose it. 
But I do not believe that Federal con- 
trol of schools would follow Federal aid 
for construction of the classrooms which 
are needed now by school districts all 
across the Nation. 

H. R. 7535 is in the national interest. 
This bill will not be of great help in my 
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particular district, but I believe the peo- 
ple I represent are ready to assume their 
share of responsibility in bringing our 
schools up to the highest possible stand- 
ards. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DOYLE]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
support the worthy objectives of the 
Kelley bill as it was reported unani- 
mously by the committee, subject to 
the approval of the amendments, as 
stated by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Bamey], and any other 
which may be found essential. 

Some of the reasons why I shall sup- 
port this bill are as follows: 

First. While I was a member for some 
time of the California State Board of 
Education, before I first came to Con- 
gress about 10 years ago, I obtained a 
statewide knowledge of some of the 
school needs in my native State of Cali- 
fornia. And, even then, there was 
rapidly increasing need of substantially 
more schoolroom construction in parts 
of the State; especially in metropolitan 
areas. 

Second. In the great 23d Congressional 
District which I have the honor and re- 
sponsibility of representing in this my 
fifth term in this legislative body, I 
have received many communications 
from groups of citizens; school officials 
and individual citizens stating it was 
their opinion, that the Kelley bill, which 
is now before us, should be enacted into 
law. Comparably, I have received but 
very, very few communications opposed 
to the enactment of the Kelley bill. 

Furthermore, when I was recently 
home in connection with the June 5 
primary vote, I asked the opinion of a 
goodly number of representative citizens 
about the need for Federal aid for school- 
room construction and their reply was 
almost unanimous in the affirmative. 
Furthermore, I know that several of the 
school districts in the great 23d Con- 
gressional District have communicated 
to me directly, that they need Federal 
aid for schoolroom construction as 
promptly as possible, on account of the 
present existing lack of schoolroom ca- 
pacity, together with the sharp increase 
in school population from school term to 
school term. Therefore, my belief is that 
the benefits of this bill will definitely 
and materially be a benefit to the exist- 
ing and increasing schoolroom need in 
the great 23d District which I represent. 
In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I well 
remember that when I was on the State 
board of education in California and the 
question of Federal aid to schools was 
before us, at that time Dr. Dexter, who 
was then the superintendent of public 
instruction in California, communicated 
to me that California favored Federal 
aid at that time even though California 
itself might not receive a single cent of 
Federal money. This position, he ex- 
plained to me, was taken by California 
school authorities because so many thou- 
sands of children were annually coming 
to California with their parents from 
other States, where the school programs 
and facilities were so comparatively less 
than those in California, that it was 
found necessary when these thousands 
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of children came from such States to 
virtually reeducate and retrain them in 
California schools. This, he explained, 
not only took much time but cost large 
sums of California tax money. 

Third. The report of our House Com- 
mittee on Education, from which this 
Kelley bill emanated, was unanimous 
after extended and thorough hearings, 
which demonstrated by factual informa- 
tion and evidence that there is a nation- 
wide need for thousands of additional 
classrooms to be added to our nation- 
wide school facilities at the earliest pos- 
sible date; lest we wish to further be 
responsible for a school generation par- 
tially illiterate and unschooled on ac- 
count of less than full-day sessions and 
on account of continuing lack of school- 
room facilities, I do not choose to be 
a party to having any American child, 
regardless of place of birth, or color, or 
economic status, having less than a fair 
chance for schooling. I want every child 
to have fair schooling when he should. 

Fourth. Granting that some of the 
States are presently doing a fair job in 
this connection, it appears fairly clear to 
me that Federal aid, as a temporary 
measure only, for the 4-year term of the 
Kelley bill, is the only prompt, effective 
solution. Granting also that it would be 
a good judgment and a sound expendi- 
ture of tax money for the States to them- 
selves assume their primary responsibili- 
ty, many of the States have not done so; 
many of them apparently will not 
promptly do so. Therefore, Federal aid 
for this 4-year term of the Kelley bill is 
both necessary and the only sensible, ef- 
fective present solution to an immediate 
problem. I know, for instance, that 
some of the allegedly poorer States are 
expending more for their schools than 
is the average in the United States, which 
is 2:7 percent. For instance, Alabama 
spends 2.85 percent, Arkansas 3.02 per- 
cent, and Mississippi 3.16 percent. And, 
of course, the ability of States varies. 

Fifth. This bill should act as a nor- 
man welcome stimulant to the States 
which need the use of it. And, of course, 
under section 103 on page 3 of the bill, 
only those States which desire to accept 
the benefits of the bill and apply through 
their own State educational agencies can 
benefit under the bill. As I read all of 
section 103, it appears crystal clear to 
me, that the respective State educational 
agencies in the States applying, shall be 
the sole agencies for administering this 
beneficent plan within their respective 
States. The States provide for estab- 
lishment of standards on their own State 
level; they provide opportunities for 
hearing before the State educational 
agencies for the respective school dis- 
trict desiring to obtain Federal aid for 
their respective school districts; and 
funds paid to the State under this bill 
will be expended solely for school facili- 
ties and classroom construction projects, 
which must be first approved by their 
respective school educational agencies; 
the fiscal control and fund accounting 
procedures will also expressly be under 
the control of State educational agen- 
cies. It appears to me that the commit- 
tee has deliberately endeavored to make 
it technically true, as well as a practi- 
cal fact that there shall be no Federal 
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control of local educational policies. 
This is as it should be. I could not favor 
the bill if it was otherwise. 

Sixth. Also, by the raising of Federal 
funds for this worthy proposal in the 
various States, the Federal Government 
taxing ability and authority, which does 
not depend primarily on the real estate 
tax, as do most of the State tax systems, 
for their school funds, will be logically 
tapping sources of income other than the 
comparatively meager assets of low in- 
come brackets. This should not be ob- 
jectionable to any taxpayer who wishes 
that all American children shall have a 
fair opportunity for adequate schooling. 
A child grown into adulthood as an il- 
literate in any substantial manner is an 
economic liability and not an asset. 
Every American child, each day, is be- 
coming either an asset or a liability to 
our American way of life. 

Seventh. With the application of this 
Federal aid to those States which apply 
for it on the basis of their respective 
needs for it, some goodly percentage of 
school funds from the various local 
school districts will thereby be released 
from the needs of local schoolroom con- 
struction, to the existing local school 
needs of increased teachers salaries; 
maintenance of school property; trans- 
portation needs, and other worthy local 
school needs which cannot now be met 
and for which there is no local sources 
of obtaining the funds. 

Eighth. And on this last point, which 
I here mention, the time limit of this 
debate will only permit me to urge to 
your attention the fact that our beloved 
Nation is now engaged in a war with 
Soviet communism which has been de- 
scribed as the war of the classroom; the 
war of ideas. Knowing that you agree 
with me, it resolves itself into a contest 
between the nations of the world in the 
field of education; in the training of the 
mind and the spirit, it is primarily a 
civilian task rather than preparation for 
war. This is essentially true because 
the chief nations of the world already 
have, or will have, available hydrogen 
bombs and atomic power and energy. 
Thus the Soviet Union has recently 
changed its course of conduct and 
changed its method of attack against 
our Nation as a capitalistic nation. It 
is far outdistancing us in the field of 
engineers, scientists, chemists, and so 
forth. And, school children are attend- 
ing Soviet schools longer hours each day 
and more days a week than do ours in the 
United States. They offer substantial in- 
ducements and bonuses for especially tal- 
ented youths to proceed further with 
their education. We must not let any 
nation pass us in this regard lest we pay 
an assured penalty of falling behind as 
a Nation which is not only founded upon 
spiritual values, but which preaches that 
our Nation is a Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people,, and for the people, 
as Abraham Lincoln, our citizen of the 
world, stated in his lifetime. 

May I again urge that time is the es- 
sence of this need. There is no time to 
delay. The problem is before us and 
this present bill is the best solution, with 
its proposed amendments, which we will 
apparently have opportunity to enact 
this session. Let us do the thing that is 
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necessary and just and right and sound 
in behalf of our children and the United 
States. We must do this because as the 
children of our Nation are today, so will 
our Nation be tomorrow. 

Another thing, our national defense is 
involved. Too much so in fact because 
thousands of lads Who would otherwise 
be qualified to respond to the call of 
duty from the military, fail to qualify 
on account of their illiteracy. This 
means lack of schooling in the fields of 
simple spelling, language, and even 
simple arithmetic. I urge enactment. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 7535. To my way 
of thinking, I feel that this pending 
legislation is the most important that 
has been before us this year. By enact- 
ing this legislation, we would not be set- 
ting any precedents—we would only be 
fulfilling our obligation to the school- 
children in this country. 

Federal aid to education antedates 
the Constitution. There is no longer a 
question whether Federal aid for school 
construction is necessary. We must ac- 
cept the fact that America’s school sys- 
tems are in serious trouble throughout 
the country. The Nation’s need for more 
classrooms cannot be doubted. This has 
been proven by nationwide surveys and 
long congressional hearings. 

Ever since I came to Congress, bills 
have been introduced providing Federal 
aid for school construction. A subcom- 
mittee in the 82d Congress conducted 
extended hearings on various bills that 
were pending before the committee at 
that time and reported a bill to the full 
committee in 1952. 

While these studies have been taking 
place, and the problem getting a little 
bigger all the time, we have been con- 
fronted with groups that have under- 
taken to minimize the needs of the 
schools for classrooms. The crisis has 
been on us a long time. We have seen it 
mount each year. We know that there 
are not enough schools being built each 
year. We know each year more and more 
youngsters are ready for school. Fac- 
ing a situation of this kind, we must 
recognize that the school classroom 
shortage has become so great that it is 
now a Federal responsibility to aid the 
States and localities. 

All studies made by interested school 
groups and by the Government point up 
the serious shortage of adequate school 
buildings in which to house our school- 
children. All of this exists in the most 
modernized up-to-date country in the 
world. Here we spend billions for de- 
fense and practically nothing for our 
children. There could come a day when 
guided missiles, superbombers, and 
atomic-powered submarines will all be 
useless if we do not see fit to help the 
States provide adequate classrooms for 
the Nation’s children. Money spent on 
defense weapons could be wasted tax- 
payers’ money if we do not give our 
children the chance for education in 
safe, adequate surroundings. Much of 
our defense is replaced and replenished 
every few years, but in many cases, our 
youngsters are forced to attend schools 
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in buildings which if they were military 
equipment would have been abandoned 
after World War I. We cannot afford to 
spend what we do for defense and not 
do more than we have for our school- 
children, 

We must not forget the fact that our 
children are the Natfon’s most important 
investment. I am hoping that this 
Congress will assume its responsibility 
to the children of this Nation and no 
longer listen to these arguments at- 
tempting to minimize the needs and de- 
lay action any further. This is emer- 
gency legislation and it should be treated 
as such. We all know that there are 
enough glaring examples of inadequate 
schools throughout the length and 
breadth of this land to destroy the need 
for more adequate financing. 

Before our Constitution, the Congress 
of the Confederation set aside public 
lands in the Northwest Territory for the 
endowment of the common schools. 
Later, the Congress of the United States 
continued to appropriate public lands 
for this purpose as new States were ad- 
mitted. In more recent years, the Con- 
gress has enacted various other pro- 
visions for Federal aid to education in 
the States, including, since 1917, direct 
support of vocational education in the 
schools. The Supreme Court has al- 
ready ruled on legislation of this type 
and there is no question about its 
legality. 

I want to tell you something about 
Kentucky's classroom needs, which are 
critical. Dr. Robert Martin, superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Ken- 
tucky, described our dilemma to me ina 
recent letter. He writes that— 

Many boards of education are looking for- 
ward with hopeful anticipation to the enact- 
ment of this bill into law as an aid in the 
solution of their problems in school housing. 


Superintendent Martin emphasizes 
that— 


These problems in Kentucky are gradually 
increasing annually. A number of districts 
which have voted special taxes find that 
they have obligated all the income from the 
taxes and are still much in need of school 
buildings and equipment, 0 


According to Dr. Martin, a comprehen- 
sive study of Kentucky’s need for school 
facilities has been completed recently. 
He reports that— 


This study shows that by 1960 we will have 
an estimated need of 10,600 new instruction 
rooms as additions to present buildings or as 
a part of more than 400 new school centers. 
In addition to these instructional spaces, 
the new buildings in each center will need 
central heat, indoor toilets, sewage disposal, 
lunchrooms and fixed handwashing facilities. 
The survey shows that in the old buildings 
of the State, more than 200,000 children now 
attend school in buildings with no central 
heat and with no inside toilets. More than 
175,000 children attend school in buildings 
with no handwashing facilities available. 


Superintendent Martin points out fur- 
ther that— 


The cost of needed school building facili- 
ties by 1960 will be approximately $350 mil- 
Hon. The total amount that could be raised 
in this State for this purpose from local dis- 
tricts’ funds, under the laws in force at the 
time the study was completed, was approxi- 
mately $162 million. This left a deficit of 
approximately $188 million to be supplied 
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from some other source. The last session of 
the Legislature provided for capital outlay 
purposes approximately $5 million annually 
from State sources as a part of its appropria- 
tion to support the Foundation Program of 
the State. It would take some 40 years for 
this sum to provide facilities so badly needed 
today. 


This, I submit, is only the picture of 
classroom needs for Kentucky, but when 
you multiply the facts, they add up to 
one solution—there must be Federal aid 
for school construction. We must pro- 
vide enough schools to supply the de- 
mands of an expanding Nation. 

Since the 81st Congress, and especially 
in the 82d Congress, when I was a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee studying school 
classroom shortages, I have favored and 
supported a formula for aid which was 
based on giving aid where there was the 
greatest need. No one can object to a 
distribution formula which rightly takes 
into consideration the income of the 
people of the State, the number of chil- 
dren to be educated, and the effort the 
people are making to finance education 
from their own resources. This formula 
was developed in the general Federal 
aid bills which passed the Senate by an 
overwhelming vote in both the 79th and 
80th Congresses. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ELLIOTT] and myself sponsored a simi- 
lar formula in school construction bills 
pending in the 84th Congress but our 
suggestions were turned down by the 
committee in favor of the flat grant for- 
mula. It was not until after the Presi- 
dent came out for the Hill formula, 
which is now termed the Eisenhower 
formula, that additional support was 
obtained. I have always thought that 
this principle was most equitable because 
it is simply a distribution based on need. 
We all know that it often happens that 
a very considerable part of the wealth 
taxed in one State under our Federal 
system may actually be created by peo- 
ple working in another State. Person- 
ally, I feel that the Hill formula will 
emerge from the Senate, but I am will- 
ing to go along with the committee and 
support the flat grant formula of the 
Kelley bill. 

There is another issue which is ob- 
structing the path and has no place in 
this legislation. I see no reason for 
an amendment guaranteeing that no 
Federal money would go to States with 
segregated schools. It is not needed be- 
cause the Supreme Court’s decision has 
said what the law of the land is on this 
subject. The Court also recognized the 
complications surrounding integration 
when it provided in the decision that 
the Federal court system would oversee 
the integration process. The decision 
announced that integration should take 
place with deliberate speed. This lan- 
guage does not mean integration over- 
night. It could easily mean over a period 
of years depending upon the facts in 
different sections of the country. We do 
not need to have other Federal legis- 
lation concerning integration. We cer- 
tainly do not need any other legislation 
in this bill. I for one have confidence 
in the Supreme Court decisions. These 
decisions guarantee to every individual 
affected equal protection of the laws. 
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The adoption of the Powell amendment 
would have but one purpose and that 
would be to kill this legislation for the 
remainder of this session of Congress. 
This would be a terrific blow to all the 
schoolchildren in this country after the 
committee has worked for more than 4 
years in bringing this legislation to the 
floor. 

Federal aid for school construction 
now is of very great importance if we 
are to give children an equal chance in 
the years ahead. As the old saying goes, 
“You don’t nelp a fellow understand 
you by hitting him with a big stick just 
to prove you have the power.” We 
should not further complicate this emer- 
gency legislation and hurt the future of 
our children. ‘This school year there 
were over 2 million schoolchildren in 
excess of the normal capacity of the 
school buildings. Approximately 32 mil- 
lion pupils were enrolled in public, ele- 
mentary, and secondary schools this 
year, We did not have enough class- 
rooms in which to house them. How can 
we sit idly by and say in the face of the 
facts that this is not a national prob- 
lem? I for one remain hopeful that we 
will defeat the Powell amendment and 
pass this legislation next week, and when 
we do that, we will let the people in this 
country know we are fulfilling our obli- 
gation to these unhoused schoolchil- 
dren. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. DENTON]. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
strongly in favor of Federal aid for the 
construction of schools. I know of no 
more important problem confronting the 
country today. 

For years, the construction of schools 
has not kept pace with the increase in 
population—probably from the fact that 
during the depression, World War II, the 
reconstruction period following World 
War II, and the Korean hostilities, 
school construction was at a standstill. 

The birth rate of this country in- 
creased tremendously at the close of 
World War II. These children are now 
entering, in many cases, obsolete and 
overcrowded schools. 

I have thought for some time that 
Federal assistance in financing the 
building of schools is a necessity. Cer- 
tainly, it is becoming painfully evident 
that something must be done substan- 
tially beyond the present effort to house 
the rapidly rising population of our 
schools, particularly when present ef- 
forts—insufficient as they are—are put- 
ting a severe strain on the resources of 
many school communities. 

My awareness of this situation has 
been sharpened from my years as a prac- 
ticing lawyer, in which calling one is of 
necessity closely concerned with the 
affairs and problems of local communi- 
ties. From that experience, I can see 
clearly the very real difficulty that local 
taxing units have in raising funds to 
build schools. 

School housing conditions are dis- 
tressing now, and, without some sub- 
stantial remedy, they can only become 
worse. There is a continuing vigorous 
growth in our national population, but 
our school population is increasing more 
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than twice as fast as that of the Nation. 
At the same time, the cost of construct- 
ing school facilities has mounted even 
more sharply than the population figures. 

The combination of those factors can 
have dire consequences to the well-being 
of the Nation for generations to come, 
unless positive steps are taken how. We 
must face up to this problem before edu- 
cational deterioration sets in and brings 
social, political, and economic stagna- 
tion, before such regression destroys our 
traditional ideal of progress. To main- 
tain the one tradition requires, I believe, 
that we forsake what may appear to 
have become another tradition: That 
school building costs be borne only by 
purely local revenues. 

Up to now, most schools have had to 
be built with the proceeds of bond issues 
secured upon tax levies on the respec- 
tive school communities. But, in Indi- 
ana, as elsewhere, the restriction im- 
posed by the State constitution upon 
local bond indebtedness has set an 
inescapable limit on the construction of 
schools. 

This was brought very vividly to my 
attention not long ago when a school 
building was destroyed by fire in one of 
the most wealthy communities in my 
district. Fire insurance was carried on 
this building and the proceeds of this 
insurance were realized after the fire. 
But building costs had so greatly in- 
creased that the insurance proceeds 
would not nearly cover the expense of 
replacing the building. Issuance of 
bonds to produce additional capital was 
necessary, but there the school author- 
ities were balked by the constitutional 
restriction. There was simply no way in 
which this community could build its 
own school. Finally, a building was 
rented under the holding corporation 
act, which I will mention in a moment. 

That situation arose, as I say in one 
of the wealthier communities of my dis- 
trict, where, except for the constitu- 
tional restriction, financial resources 
were available to support the building 
program. Unfortunately, many other 
communities in the State are troubled 
not merely by the legal difficulty, but 
also by the more basic handicap of 
inadequate resources. 

For one or the other of these reasons, 
46 percent of the schoolchildren of In- 
diana are housed in obsolete buildings. 
Forty-seven percent attend classes in 
fire-hazard buildings, and 62 percent of 
their classrooms are overcrowded. Some 
of the deficiences could ke met by re- 
habilitating existing buildings, but 28 
percent of the pupils need new buildings. 

The needed construction and renova- 
tion in Indiana would cost an estimated 
$257 million of which $183 million is un- 
available from local resources. A 6-year 
Federal program of $500 million in an- 
nual grants apportioned on a ratio of 
pupils per State would give Indiana 
about $75 million. That figure being less 
than half of the State’s deficiency in 
available resources, I think such a grant 
could hardly be called unreasonable. 

I have outlined the situation in In- 
diana, where I think there is ample 
evidence of need for a Federal-assistance 
program, even in a State where the per 
capita income is higher than the national 
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average, and where per capita expendi- 
tures for school purposes likewise exceed 
the national average. I do not doubt 
that an even more desperate need can 
be demonstrated in the case of some 
others of the 48 States. 

There has been no lack of efforts on 
the State level in Indiana to meet the 
problem of financing school construc- 
tion. Perhaps the most extreme step 
was taken in legislation to establish a 
State school building authority—in effect 
a holding corporation. This authority 
was given power to issue bonds for the 
raising of capital to construct school- 
houses to be rented to local school com- 
munities. 

A constitutional issue was promptly 
raised as to whether this was not a mere 
subterfuge to permit the local communi- 
ties to get around the constitutional debt 
limitation. The holding corporation 
was finally held constitutional by the 
Indiana supreme court, although mis- 
givings were expressed from the bench 
that the sole purpose of the legislation 
was to evade the State constitution. 
Even if such holding corporations were 
upheld in all the States—and they have 
been struck down in at least two States— 
they still suffer a failing in that many 
local communities could not afford even 
to rent school buildings once they were 
constructed. 

The device of tax accumulation in cap- 
ital funds has also been inaugurated in 
Indiana. But the defect in such a plan 
is that, while an appreciable amount of 
capital might eventually be created for 
building purposes, such funds cannot be 
drawn upon for current construction 
needs. 

I do not think anyone concerned with 
the future of our country can seriously 
dispute the need for prompt and effec- 
tive steps to meet the real national crisis 
in school housing. The only question is: 
How shall these scools be financed? It 
is clear that they cannot be paid for from 
current tax revenues. So, the money for 
them must be borrowed. True, if the 
Federal Government provides direct 
grants, the public debt might be in- 
creased. But the indebtedness of peo- 
ple throughout the Nation would be in- 
creased just as surely if funds were bor- 
rowed by State or local governments for 
these purposes. Hence, I think the debt 
question is no argument against a Fed- 
eral program. 

If these expenditures for schools were 
to be supported by taxes levied by local 
governments, the burden would fall on 
real estate, on which, I believe, taxes are 
already too high. Under modern condi- 
tions, much of our wealth is held in 
forms other than real property, which 
was not the case in earlier times when 
taxes were first levied for the support of 
schools. The Federal Government, with 
its power to tax income and various other 
revenue sources, can bear the school 
building burden better and distribute it 
much more equitably than can the local 
governments which must look primarily 
to real estate for their revenues. 

I believe that, regardless of where a 
child is born in this country, he is en- 
titled to a good education. I believe 
that he is entitled to go to school in a 
building that would not be condemned 
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as a slum if used as a residence, or abated 
as a nuisance if used as a factory, 

I believe that any nation which can 
spend $40 billion a year for defense and 
$4 billion a year for foreign aid can af- 
ford to provide a half-million dollars 
per year for schoolhouses. I believe that 
a nation which spent billions to crack 
the atom and unleash a potential for de- 
stroying civilization can spend a sizable 
dees of that sum to promote civiliza- 

ion. 

Federal help for schools is by no means 
a new concept. Portions of the public 
domain were set aside as “school lands” 
nearly a century ago. Schools were built 
by the WPA during the 1930's and the 
Federal Government made grants to 
schools during World War II and, in 
the postwar years, to “Federal-impact” 
areas having school problems. 

In none of these cases has the Fed- 
eral Government interfered with the af- 
fairs of the local school communities, 
and I see no likelihood of such inter- 
ference under H. R. 7535. 

When I first entered the House in the 
81st Congress, I proposed school con- 
struction legislation and Chairman BAR- 
DEN, of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, joined me in requesting the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress to prepare a report on the 
needs and possibilities for the financing 
of school construction. This report was 
submitted to the Education and Labor 
Committee in 1950. Its contents, as 
revised up to date from time to time, 
furnished a basis for dealing with this 
problem. 

In every session of Congress, of which 
I have been a Member, I have intro- 
duced legislation providing for Federal 
aid for school construction. I am cer- 
tainly in favor of the Kelley bill, and I 
hope that this legislation will be enacted, 
whereby the Government can assist in 
the construction of schools. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. LANDRUM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, for 
9 years of my life I was a schoolteacher. 
For 6 of those years I was superintendent 
of a public school system. I loved it. I 
received many rich rewards from my 
experiences and associations in the 
teaching profession. Today I enjoy the 
friendships that came to me while I was 
a schoolteacher, and I enjoy also the 
things I understand and know better 
now because I was a schoolteacher. Also, 
as are most of you in this body, Iam a 
father of school-age children. I love 
them. I am concerned about their fu- 
ture. So I am not going to be even 
slightly modest in extolling my own en- 
thusiastic interest and concern about 
public school education. 

A critical shortage of adequate class- 
rooms does exist. There is also a grave 
deficiency, more critical, in my opinion, 
than the classroom inconveniences, in 
qualified teachers. But this bill we have 
today, this composition, a legalistic 
monstrosity, is too heavily endowed 
with misleading statements and political 
promises to hope for any relief from 
crowded schoolrooms, and it certainly 
ignores the more tragic of our shortages, 
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a sufficient number of qualified school- 
teachers dedicated to teaching the fun- 
damentals of formal education. 

Why is this bill misleading? Page 1, 
line 6, in the very beginning, states that 
the Congress finds that after sustained 
and vigorous efforts on the part of the 
State and local subdivisions of govern- 
ment they still cannot meet the demands 
for classrooms. 

The hearings which were recorded and 
which were held before this committee 
certainly do not justify this Congress 
finding any such thing. The hearings of 
the committee justify the finding of the 
shortage of classrooms, but in no in- 
stance—not a State of the 48 States nor 
a Territory showed any evidence or 
brought in any facts to sustain the 
charge that they cannot do the job that 
needs to be done at home. I will say 
more about that later. 

Now where are the political promises? 
Title I authorizes $400 million a year 
for school construction. That is only 
a drop in the bucket to what is needed. 
If the classrooms that we say are needed 
must be built, $400 million a year for 
4 years is simply a drop in the bucket, 
but it is enough and just enough to get 
the camel’s nose under the tent. Look— 
Alabama gets a measly $9 million, Ar- 
kansas gets $5 million, Kentucky $8 mil- 
lion, and West Virginia only $5 million, 
and Oklahoma $6 million and so on down 
the line with paltry sums to each State. 
What do we do to get this amount of 
money? We just simply abdicate our 
responsibility as States and surrender 
to the United States Commissioner of 
Education the complete power, if he de- 
sires to exercise the authority given in 
this bill, over our public schools. More- 
over, we must raise an equal amount at 
home to match him while he is doing 
the dictating. No Federal officer short 
of the President of these United States 
has ever sought or been offered more di- 
rect, more discretionary or more implied 
powers than those now proposed for a 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. He says, “Just let me get my 
fingers in your business—that is all I 
want.” It is true that an amendment 
will be proposed to correct some of this 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. I think the amendment 
would help. I still think he would have 
too much power even with that amend- 
ment. So much for title I and the broad- 
est power ever offered to any Federal 
officer. 

Title II and title III are a continua- 
tion of political promises. In those 
titles, there is absolutely nothing but 
pure political hokum. There is no other 
way to understand it. Again he says in 
this title, “Just let me get my fingers on 
your public schools.” Can we no longer 
take at face value the commitment of 
the citizens of the local school districts 
to levy taxes and pay off the school bonds 
that they have voted? Can we no more 
accept at face value the pledge of a 
State legislative body to appropriate the 
money to pay off debentures issued un- 
der authority flowing from the vote of 
its members? This bill says, No“ 
that we cannot depend on those things. 
This bill says, “Just let me, the Commis- 
sioner of Education of the United States 
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endorse your note and fix your interest 
rate and tell you when to pay.” But to 
“give you the service I shall have a voice 
in the operation of your schools.” That 
is all that title I, title II, and title ITI 
amount to—pure political hokum. Why? 
Do we not all know that the bonds of a 
school district once voted, or that the 
revenue certificates of a State financing 
authority with legislative approval of 
its State legislature can be and are to- 
day sold at higher premiums and lower 
interest rates usually than is our own 
Federal Government paper? 

Now about the States that have moved 
against this problem. There are five— 
Indiana, Maine, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, and my own State of Georgia. 
About the first four named, I know none 
of the details as to the method or prog- 
ress. But, when the progress in Georgia 
is recited, I believe with all modesty, 
that the argument about these poor lit- 
tle old States not being able to solve 
these problems will be shot to shreds. 
What have we done in Georgia? We, 
first, are paying more than 53 percent 
of our entire State revenue to our edu- 
cational program. That is the first 
thing. We have a minimum foundation 
program which provides $200 per teacher 
for capital outlay. We have set up 
$14,500,000 annually for construction. 

Since 1951, the year of the creation of 
the Georgia State School Building Au- 
thority, the State of Georgia alone, ex- 
clusive of local districts and counties, 
has spent $91,218,059.68 on school con- 
struction; classrooms. Altogether, local 
and State, and other, we have spent 
$274 million, and we built 6,401 new class- 
rooms as of January 31, this year. 

Presently we are spending $3 million 
per month, and the 1956 estimate for 
spending is $35,865,518. That, my 
friends, from a State classified by some 
as a poor State, but not by me, and with 
a per capita income of $600 less than the 
national average. That, from a State 
that many would call a poor State, 
spending that kind of money on public 
school education; and then come here 
and tell me that many States in this 
Union, with a per capita income above 
the average, cannot spend it; some 
States spend as little as 12.5 percent of 
their income on public education. 

One thing further. So many are giv- 
ing lip service to the matter of local 
control of public schools. So many be- 
lieve that in order for a public school 
program to function properly control 
must be kept as close to home as pos- 
sible. I not only believe that. I sub- 
scribe to it, and I am going to fight for 
it. But so many are just giving lip 
service, 

Let us see what the White House Con- 
ference found. Among other things, it 
said, “We want maintenance and opera- 
tion funds as soon as we can get it.” 

This bill means the beginning of the 
end of local controls for public schools, 
the Powell amendment notwithstanding. 
It is not necessary. You have heard dis- 
tinguished lawyers and eminent former 
jurists stand here and tell you that it 
means nothing; that they can withhold 
funds even without the so-called Powell 
amendment. 
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One final thing: I believe that this 
National Government, great and strong 
as it is, derives its strength and grew 
from one thing only. That is the 
strength of the 48 States making the 
Nation. I can think of a great giant oak 
with the roots spread out all around, 
bringing up strength from the soil from 
all around it, growing into a magnificent 
tree. I can think of this Federal Gov- 
ernment in the same way. It derives its 
strength from the States only. When we 
commence to get into the nerve center 
of those States, the public school system, 
we are beginning to destroy that. They 
will atrophy. No longer will we have 
anything approaching the public school 
programs we have today because all our 
responsibilities and authority have 
shifted to Washington and a United 
States Commission of Education. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
zea the gentleman 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield. 

Mr. McCONNELL, Each of the States 
having the ability to take care of their 
school program, do they not also have 
the ability to take care of their library 
services? 

Mr. LANDRUM. Well now, the gen- 
tleman well knows that the Library 
Services bill is in no way analogous to 
this. The gentleman knows that the 
public library program is not founded 
upon the same principles as the public 
school program. I believe the gentleman 
also knows that we are dealing with an 
entirely different field, and if my friend 
from Pennsylvania will permit me a bit 
of levity, can he not also, as a Member 
of Congress, permit one slight incon- 
sistency along the line we travel? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I would certainly 
permit the gentleman that inconsistency. 
I was wondering about this thought, that 
some who are advocating the Library 
Services legislation might be doing wrong 
because the States do have the power 
to take care of their own needs. 

Mr. LANDRUM. In reply to the gen- 
tleman’s inquiry I will say this: The 
gentleman from Georgia is not con- 
cerned about the money; the gentleman 
from Georgia does not complain that 
the amount of money is too much to be 
spent on public education; the gentle- 
man from Georgia is concerned only 
with how that money is spent, by whom 
it is spent, and who develops the pro- 
gram for which it is spent. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Of course I have 
some feeling regarding the Library Serv- 
ices legislation. I do not know of any 
State that could not raise money for 
libraries and books within its own bor- 
ders. I do not see why the Government 
should have to furnish that service, al- 
though I know there are many who dis- 
agree with me. But I cannot see where 
this school construction problem is not 
also a companion one with the Library 
Services inasmuch as both require State 
plans be submitted to the Commissioner 
of Education before grants can be made. 
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Mr. LANDRUM. I could not agree 
with my dear friend on that. I say to 
him again that the State Library Serv- 
ices bill is something in another field. 
I believe it has no relationship to this 
bill at all and absolutely all control is 
left to the State. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I wish to express my 
appreciation to the gentleman for the 
fine statement he has made and hate to 
interrupt him, but one thing that con- 
cerns me about the Federal approach to 
this problem is the matter of the Gov- 
ernment purchase of bonds. We have 
some very poor counties in the State of 
Mississippi, yet even during the depres- 
sion I do not know of any district in that 
State that ever voted a bond issue that 
could not sell its bonds at some reason- 
able figure; and it seems to me there is 
less justification for this feature which 
permits the Federal Government to walk 
in and set the interest rates and pur- 
chase the bonds. 

Mr. LANDRUM. One further point, 
and I think this is important to the 
people who continue to think and talk 
only about this business of segregation: 
We are rich in tradition in Georgia and 
the Southland. We are going to stick 
to those traditions. Weare going to keep 
respect among the races, but we are also 
going to continue to keep our segregated 
schools, and I want the Members to know 
this, that in this great building program 
in Georgia more than 50 percent, more 
than 50 percent of the amount that has 
been spent for schools has been spent for 
Negro schools; and in two systems, Lee 
County, Ga., the whole amount, 100 
percent, has been spent for colored 
schools, and in Quitman City schools the 
whole amount of money allotted was 
spent on Negro schools, and in not one 
instance were the schools built for the 
colored children of any lower standard 
than those built for the whites. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in reply to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Mississippi 
regarding the purchase of bonds, he men- 
tions that various school districts can 
sell their bonds successfully. I say 
where that is true I see no reason for the 
Federal Government to purchase those 
bonds. This is merely an effort to sup- 
port the incentive idea of this program; 
in other words, if the district has no gen- 
eral financial background and is without 
established credit standing because it 
has not been in the bond market before, 
it will have its chance to sell its bonds 
to the Federal Government at a more 
reasonable figure than it could sell them 
on the market. That is the only reason 
for it, and there is no reason why an 
educational group would sell the bonds 
to the Federal Government if they could 
float them in the open market at a fig- 
ure of 2 or 3 percent. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. The point I am 
making is that I have known of school 
districts in my section, even poor dis- 
tricts and in depression times which if 
they voted a bond issue for the construc- 
tion of school buildings could sell them 
on the market at a reasonable rate. Cer- 
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tainly I see no reason for the Federal 
Government to get into the bond buying 
end of this thing. I think there is far 
greater merit to the grant section of the 
bill than there is to the lending section, 
because I believe the school districts will 
have no difficulty selling their bonds on 
the market. As I say, I represent one of 
the poorest counties in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, yet I have never seen the occa- 
sion when they could not find a sale for 
their bonds for school construction. 

It is hard for me to believe that there 
is not a district in the whole United 
States but what can float its bonds and 
get a buyer at a reasonable rate of inter- 
est without the Federal Government 
launching out into this phase of it. 

Mr. McCONNELL. If the gentleman 
will go over the bond market and the 
sales prices and yields of some of these 
bonds of school districts throughout the 
country, he will discover many of them 
have to borrow money for school pur- 
poses at a higher rate than under the 
bond purchase plan proposal of the bill 
under consideration. 

The gentleman says he prefers grants. 
What we are trying to do is avoid too 
much of the grant idea. We are trying 
to encourage the local districts and the 
States to do the job themselves. That is 
the central purpose of this bill. Most re- 
marks have been addressed to the grant 
section of it, which is not the main part 
of the bill. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. What rate of inter- 
est? Do you have a minimum and maxi- 
mum rate of interest? 

Mr. McCONNELL. How the rate of in- 
terest is determined is mentioned in the 
bill. It is determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury who specifies the rate of 
interest applicable to the calendar quar- 
ter during which obligations are pur- 
chased plus three-eighths of 1 percent. 

The applicable rate shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary by estimating the 
average yield to maturity on the basis of 
daily closing market bid quotations of 
prices during the month preceding such 
calendar quarter, on all outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United 
States having a maturity date of 15 or 
more years. I would say that at the pres- 
ent time the rate of interest for bond 
purchases would be about 3% percent. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. That would result in 
every district in the United States sell- 
ing its bonds to the Federal Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am intensely interested in 
this bill but not being a member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor I 
feel I should not take up too much time 
in expressing my views. However, I want 
to point out the situation in California 
which has made this bill a very impor- 
tant one to our people. 

We have had an unprecedented influx 
of people into California since the days 
of the Dust Bowl, when the distressed 
farmers in Arkansas and Oklahoma, in 
particular, started to move into Cali- 
fornia. 

Soon thereafter we had persons from 
the Middle West and the Southwest 
move into California to work in the air- 
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craft and shipbuilding plants during the 
middle and late thirties when we were 
building up our military potential as the 
menace of a war by Germany faced us. 

The net result of all this has been that 
for about 30 years there has been an 
influx of people into California which 
has averaged about 1,000 a day and the 
migration has continued down to this 
very moment. 

We need help now because many of 
the school districts, while they have a 
great many people, including children, 
living in them, do not have enough tax 
capacity to raise the money needed to 
provide proper classrooms for the pupils, 

Our need was recognized by the com- 
mittee because 3 years ago one of our 
school districts was given $145,000 to use 
in completing a large elementary school 
in the north end of Stockton, Calif. 

To show you how this continual influx 
of migrants has been going I need but 
remind you that following the 1950 cen- 
sus California was given 7 additional 
Congressmen. We went from 23 to 30 
and it now looks as though we will have 
a similar increase following reappor- 
tionment after the 1960 census. 

Our State is liberal in its spending for 
school purposes. We have a sales tax of 
3% percent that goes for education. De- 
spite all this many children are in 
crowded rooms, which are unsatisfactory 
for the proper training of our pupils, 

Our children are our greatest future 
asset. We need well trained students if 
they as adults are to cope with the com- 
plex situations in the world today. Cali- 
fornia requires high standards for its 
teachers. My personal contact with 
many teachers has convinced me of their 
devotion and their competence in teach- 
ing our pupils. 

We hope the plan that finally emerges 
for Federal assistance in providing more 
classrooms will be completely free from 
any Federal control. That seems to be 
the aim of all the members of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. 

California will pay every dollar re- 
quired of it under the law that will 
emerge. 

In addition, our cities and counties 
contribute liberally toward the proper 
type schooling and appropriate teaching 
for our children. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Coon]. 

Mr. COON. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, I have listened to several months 
of testimony on this bill to provide Fed- 
eral aid for school construction. After 
giving the matter a great deal of thought 
and study, I feel that the proponents 
of this legislation did not justify the 
need for it. 

School construction certainly is neces- 
sary and is a worthy project. I want to 
do all that we can for the good of our 
schoolchildren. However, this fact does 
not prove to me that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should embark on a huge new 
program of Federal aid. Education and 
school construction are primary respon- 
Sibilities of our States and our local 
communities. In cases where local 
school districts cannot undertake neces- 
sary construction, it seems to me that 
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the problem should and can be solved 
through State action. Present State 
equalization programs can be extended 
and perfected. Additional taxes can be 
levied where necessary. 

People speak of rich States and poor 
States. In these present good times, I 
do not think that any State is so poor 
that it cannot afford to build adequate 
schools and provide its children with 
excellent school facilities. 

Now a Federal-aid program is not 
a gift program insofar as the taxpayers 
are concerned. All of us pay for these 
programs through the present high bur- 
den of Federal taxes and we should re- 
member that. The Federal Government 
cannot give you anything until it first 
takes it from you. 

In addition to the matter of cost, we 
are faced with a situation where more 
and more power is being centralized in 
Washington, and at the same time, the 
rights and responsibilities of the States 
and communities are shrinking. In the 
matter of school legislation, I think this 
is a field where we should make a special 
effort to resist this trend. 

Several thousand of my constituents 
answered a public opinion poll which I 
mailed to them this year. In reading 
their answers, I discovered an over- 
whelming sentiment against any Federal 
program of aid to the States for build- 
ing schools that would mean any Federal 
controls. 

In this bill, as in others of the same 
type, this will be a foot in the door to 

start actual Federal control. It seems 
to me that the history of Federal pro- 
grams of grants in aid shows that they 
keep expanding and becoming more ex- 
pensive. As they expand, more and 
more conditions become attached to 
the grants. These conditions lead to 
stronger and stronger Federal control. 

I think that we should continue to de- 
termine our educational programs and 
policies at State and local levels. I do 
not ever want to see the time come when 
bureaucrats in Washington will dictate 
to us how we should run our schools. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are confronting today a major 
problem. The facts and statistics have 
been stated and restated. The argu- 
ments for and against Federal aid for 
school construction have been argued 
and reargued. It is in many ways a 
complex and perplexing problem. Yet, 
in the last analysis, the problem before 
us is a very simple one and the challenge 
we must meet is a very clear one. 

We must build schools or condemn 
millions of children to second-rate edu- 
cation in crowded and often dangerous 
buildings. And only help to the local 
communities by the Federal Government 
can do the job that must be done, in time 
to meet the need. 

These are the facts, in their simplest 
terms. If there are those who still dis- 
pute them, then let them answer the 
rollcall of parents, teachers, business- 
men, labor spokesmen, civic groups, 
government officials—the rollcall of re- 
sponsible people from the towns and the 
countryside, all over America, who know 
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these facts at first hand, and who have 
presented them, over and over, till only 
those can deny them who are determined 
not to face them. Support for this bill 
spans every community and every walk 
of life in America. Let me remind you 
of the groups and organizations through 
which the American people, in over- 
whelming numbers, are urging this ac- 
tion to save our schools. Here are just 
a few of those who have supported the 
principle of this legislation in committee 
hearings last year, or in public state- 
ments: 

American Jewish Congress. 

American Association of University 
Women. 

American Federation of Labor. 

National Education Association. 

Georgia School Boards Association. 

Council of Chief State School Officers, 

California Teachers Association. 

National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Spokesmen for Children. 

North Carolina State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

National Parent-Teachers’ 
tion. 

American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

The Governor of New York. 

New Jersey Education Association. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Superintendent of Schools, Lewis 
County, W. Va. 

Oregon Education Association. 

National Farmers’ Union. 

Los Angeles City Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Minnesota State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Jewish War Veterans. 

Washington State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

Georgia State Superintendent of 
Schools. 

American Vocational Association. 

United Mine Workers. 

American Institute of Architects. 

United Auto Workers-CIO. 

American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

American Library Association. 

American Parents Committee. 

AMVETS. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. 

Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 

Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation. 

International Association of Machin- 
ists. 

National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations. 

National Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction. 

Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen. 

Textile Workers’ Union of America. 

This is, of course, only part of those 
who are on record in support of the ob- 
jectives of this legislation. ‘There are 
many others—school officials, civic 
groups, private citizens—that I cannot 
take the time to list. In the past year, 
as this issue has been debated, the list 
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of newspapers, civic groups, and others 
endorsing this objective has become al- 
most endless. 

I do not list these many names simply 
for the record. They have made their 
own record, more eloquently than I 
could state it. But I mention them now 
to raise the essential question, Why is 
this great cross section of Americans so 
concerned with the need for Federal aid 
for schools? The answer, I think, is 
clear. They know the facts. They 
have seen overcrowded schools, old and 
dilapidated schools, children jammed in 
basements, children on half sessions. 
They have faced the problems of try- 
ing to finance desperately needed new 
schools out of limited and already 
overtaxed local resources. And having 
strained local resources to build new 
schools, they have seen them filled up, 
overfiowing, almost before they were 
completed, so that the job must start 
all over again. 

Let me briefly describe the situation 
in just one school district, in my own 
county, right now. This is the Lynch 
school district, in Multnomah County, 
Oreg. In just 4 years their enrollment 
has doubled. This fall they will have 
nearly 200 more students than they have 
space for. Now they are building seven 
new classrooms. But by a year from 
now, even with these new classrooms, 
their increase in enrollment will again 
give them more than 200 students for 
whom they will not have the classrooms. 
Their resources have been exhausted by 
current construction. They have com- 
pletely used up their legal bonding ca- 
pacity. In the past year and a half 
alone they have floated two bond issues. 
They have absolutely no other resources 
under the law on which they can draw. 
They are using storerooms for libraries, 
basements for music rooms, storerooms 
for offices, a boiler room for a teachers’ 
workroom. 

Where are these people to turn for 
help? Will “theories” about what the 
States ought to be able to do help them? 
Will those theories build schools? Are 
these people likely to be frightened by 
these cries of Federal domination, be- 
cause they provide money for bricks and 
mortar—when without Federal aid, they 
won’t even have classrooms to worry 
about? 

The case I have stated is just one case 
and it is from a State, I am proud to say, 
that has done an outstanding job and 
made an outstanding effort for its 
schools. Yet we, in Oregon, have this 
problem and I know that, in other 
States, it is far worse. Every member 
here has similar cases in his own State. 
That is why these representatives of 
millions of Americans who live with 
these facts, have come before us favor- 
ing Federal aid for school construction. 
That is why they are not frightened 
away by theoretical objections. Theo- 
ries will not build schools, will not solve 
our problems. If we withhold this help 
now, because in “theory” the States 
should be able to do the job, or because 
of “theories” about Federal domination, 
we will end up with theoretical classes 
in theoretical buildings but the neglected 
and poorly educated children will be 
very real indeed. 
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We hear a lot of fine generalities from 
those who oppose this legislation. They 
talk about the horrors of Federal domi- 
nation—they see camels’ noses under 
every tent and they are absolutely cer- 
tain that one thing leads to another. 
I sometimes wonder if these men, in 1790, 
would not have opposed a Federal Post 
Office on the argument it would lead to 
Federal control of letter writing. 

Some of these people came in before 
the Education and Labor Committee and 
opposed Federal aid because, they said, 
they were handling the problem at the 
local level. A spokesman for a State 
“taxpayers’ association” came in and 
told us his State “is paying its own way 
and is solving its school-construction 
problems” and assured us that they 
would “use the taxing power of the 
whole State” to meet their school needs. 
But a little later, a representative of the 
State Teachers Association from the 
same State testified before us and told 
us they did need help. Furthermore, he 
said the earlier witness, who wanted this 
problem left to the State has not helped 
us a bit at the State level. Some people 
who oppose Federal aid for schools say 
let the States do it. Then they go home 
and do everything they can to prevent 
State help—because of fear of State con- 
trol or because the local district ought to 
do it or some other reason. So little gets 
done and we find ourselves in the situ- 
ation we are in today. 

They tell us that Federal funds will 
lead to Federal domination of the schools. 
But we have been spending Federal funds 
to help the States with their schools for 
many years, and we do not have Federal 
domination. Do we have Federal control 
of schools through the school lunch pro- 
gram, the school milk program, the voca- 
tional education program for which we 
just this week approved $29 million? Do 
we have it through the impacted areas 
program? I was in the education field 
for many years. I never once saw any 
indication of Federal control. We will 
not have Federal control of schools as 
long as we have responsible, alert citizens 
who care about their schools and who are 
prepared to protect them against Fed- 
eral, State, or any other domination. 

Can anyone seriously go through the 
Jong list of organizations I have cited, all 
of whom support this bill, and say these 
people are supporting Federal domina- 
tion, or that, caring as they do about edu- 
cation, they and millions of other Ameri- 
cans like them would support the bill 
that would in any way allow Federal 
control. 

I appeal today to those who deal in 
rigid generalities and theoretical dogmas 
to lay aside these prejudgments and 
these generalities, and judge this 
issue in light of the facts. We need 
schools. Our children desperately need 
them if we are not to have a generation 
of half-educated young people whose first 
lesson in school was how to sit two to a 
seat and in some cases how to duck the 
crumbling masonry. To build the schools 
we need when we need them, and that 
means now, the Federal Government will 
have to help. These are the facts. They 
have been recorded, beyond argument, 
by the long list of Americans I have cited, 
who know and care about this problem. 
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Can we not consider this problem in a 
practical, calm, and factual way, leaving 
aside for the moment these fine, theo- 
retical arguments? Can we not go ahead 
to build these schools? Our children 10 
years from now will never know whether 
the schoolroom they sat in was built with 
Federal or State money. They will be 
educated as well in one room as another. 
They will not be tainted by the money 
that built the room. But if they have 
decent schoolrooms and the chance for 
a decent education, wherever the money 
came from, I believe they will be grateful. 
I hope we can give them that chance. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, at the outset I wish to express 
my very strong and enthusiastic support 
for the bill which we are considering 
today, H. R. 7535, the Kelley school con- 
struction bill. And particularly, Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to compliment my able 
colleague, the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, whose name the bill 
bears. His able leadership has been 
largely responsible for the excelent 
measure which now lies before you for 
action. I wish to express my keen 
pleasure in working together with him 
in committee on this bill. The oppor- 
tunity to associate with the gentlemen in 
this constructive way for the welfare of 
our Nation and our Nation’s children is 
one of the rewarding experiences of pub- 
lic life as the representative of the good 
citizens of the Fourth New Jersey Con- 
gressional District. 

Now, my purpose in rising, Mr. Chair- 
man, is to focus our minds’ eyes upon one 
particular provision of the bill—upon 
section 107 of the bill, 

This section makes sure that wages 
prevailing in the locality are paid to 
laborers and mechanics who build the 
schools which our children will occupy. 
I am 100 percent in favor of this propo- 
sition. 

This prevailing wage principle is noth- 
ing new in our Government—either 
State or Federal. Just the other day 
I had some research done on State pre- 
vailing wage laws covering public con- 
struction. I found that 31 States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Co- 
lumbia all have these laws similar to the 
Federal Davis-Bacon Act. My own State 
of New Jersey has an excellent law. But 
our law does not apply to federally as- 
sisted projects for the reason that these 
projects should be subject to an overall 
Federal prevailing wage law. So we 
in New Jersey are counting on the Con- 
gress to fill up the gap by enacting sec- 
tion 107 as it now stands in the bill. 

I have also found, Mr. Chairman, that 
adoption of a prevailing wage principle 
has not been a partisan issue over the 
years. As a matter of fact, the original 
Davis-Bacon Act was first introduced in 
this House in 1926 by the late Congress- 
man Robert Low Bacon, a distinguished 
Republican Representative from the 
State of New York. In the Senate the 
bill was first introduced by the late Sen- 
ator James Davis, former Secretary of 
Labor under three Republican Presi- 
dents. It was first passed in 1931 under 
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a Republican administration and by a 
Republican Congress. 

Later on, in 1935, the Davis-Bacon Act 
was considerably strengthened and im- 
proved under a Democratic administra- 
tion and by a Democratic Congress. To- 
day, both Democrats and Republicans 
are supporting the extension of the 
Davis-Bacon Act to apply to federally 
assisted school construction under this 
bill. Section 107 of the bill, the section 
which applies the Davis-Bacon Act is 
absolutely identical to the section in the 
education bill endorsed by President 
Eisenhower and sponsored in the Senate 
by Senator Smitx of my own State. We 
received strong bipartisan support for 
this section in committee and I am con- 
fident that the section now receives the 
strong bipartisan support and approval 
of a very large majority of this House 
today. 

A very sound principle underlies the 
prevailing wage requirements affirmed by 
this bill. It is simply this: The very 
great purchasing power of the Federal 
Government—the vast expenditure of 
public moneys shall not be used in a 
manner to depress the wage structure of 
the community. A striking example of 
the opposite of this principle was given 
by Congressman Bacon when, many 
years ago, he explained on the floor of 
this House what prompted him to intro- 
duce the original bill. 

He told a true story occurring in his 
own community where the United States 
Government asked for bids on a new hos- 
pital. Out-of-State contractors under- 
bid all New York State contractors on 
this job because the out-of-State men 
could ignore the comparatively high 
labor standards then prevailing in the 
New York area but the local contractors 
could not. 

What was the result? 

The successful bidder brought in some 
thousand laborers at low wages, crowd- 
ing out the local labor supply. Local 
conditions were entirely disrupted. I 
am told that these out-of-State laborers 
were later cast off by the contractor at 
the end of the job. They became a relief 
burden to the people of New York—and 
a continuing threat to the jobs of crafts- 
men in that locality. 

Now this is a condition which we can- 
not afford to have repeated where the 
massive expenditure of Federal funds 
is involved. Today the volume of new 
construction put in place runs some- 
where over 40 billions of dollars year 
after year. The amount of federally 
supported construction runs about 14 
billions each year—or more than a third 
of our total annual dollar volume. Let's 
just stop and think for a minute about 
the meaning of these figures, in terms 
of production, of employment, of pay- 
rolls, in the mines and mills, the shops 
and factories of America. 

No really accurate figures are avail- 
able to demonstrate the immense impact 
of the construction industry on the Na- 
tion’s welfare. It is enough to say that 
prosperity or depression in the con- 
struction industry can make the dif- 
ference between prosperity and depres- 
sion for our national economy as a 
whole, and the great and increasing role 
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of the Federal Government in the con- 
struction industry carries with it a very 
heavy burden of responsibility. Any 
person or agency promoting or assisting 
at least a third of all new construction 
put in place in a single year, year after 
year, has what amounts to a public duty 
to use this enormous economic power 
in the best interests of all segments of 
our economy. 

A false or a misguided step here or 
there can help to undermine the very 
standards which have been an important 
part of our prosperity and of our growth. 

Here is where the matter of prevailing 
wages comes in. In 1954, there were 
around 900,000 craftsmen employed on 
work assisted by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

About the same number were employed 
last year. The payrolls on this work run 
annually into the billions of dollars. 
Now, these dollars are not only put to 
work to provide the journeymen and his 
family with the necessities and a few of 
the modest luxuries of life. 

They do much more than that; they 
help us buy the products of the farmer, 
the merchant, and the manufacturer. 

They help these businessmen support 
their families and meet their payrolls, 
and thus in turn support even more 
workers in other lines of endeavor and 
to meet their own modest demands. We 
can easily see the serious hidden effects 
which can follow any serious cuts in 
wages on construction assisted by the 
Federal Government. Unless the Gov- 
ernment makes sure that wages on this 
construction are in line with going rates 
and practices, the contracts for con- 
struction can easily go to the firm whose 
labor costs are below the standards set 
for that particular area. 

These cut rates present ruthless com- 
petition for contractors who pay the 
going or prevailing rate. Inevitably 
they serve to undermine the going rate. 
They bring about the gradual collapse 
of the entire wage structure, not only on 
Government work, but on all construc- 
tion in any community where this kind 
of unfair competition is allowed to exist. 
Then, there can follow a kind of chain 
reaction, a broad downward movement 
of wages and prices in the community, a 
slowing down in the business of all who 
depend upon the construction work for 
making a living. 

The exact effects are hard to measure; 
but they are easy to describe. I think 
T have said enough to give you the idea 
that wage practices on Government con- 
struction can, in my judgment, provide 
the opening wedge for a full-blown de- 
pression in this land of ours. 

In one area after another the Federal 
Government has faced up to this chal- 
lenging responsibility. We passed the 
Davis-Bacon Act 25 years ago to apply 
to public works. In those days the great 
bulk of Federal construction expendi- 
tures was for public works of the United 
States. Gradually over the years, how- 
ever, the character of Federal construc- 
tion outlays has changed. More and 
more, we have been tending to aid and 
support construction by local public and 
private agencies. Today almost $10 bil- 
lion of the $14 billion total involves fed- 
erally assisted construction rather than 
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direct construction on Federal public 
works. 

As each new authorizing statute has 
been passed, the Congress has frequently 
taken action to make sure that construc- 
tion undertaken with Federal money is 
carried out in accordance with the pre- 
vailing-wage principle of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

Since the middle thirties, for example, 
housing has been a fundamental concern 
of the Federal Government—slum clear- 
ance, urban renewal, low-rent public 
housing, defense housing, multitype 
dwellings for rental purposes, and so on, 

The Federal Government has not 
undertaken this housing itself. Instead 
it has assisted construction through 
loans, grants, or mortgage insurance. 

Nevertheless, to each one of these pro- 
grams the Congress has extended the 
prevailing wage principle. I refer to the 
United States Housing Act of 1937; the 
Housing Act of 1949; the Defense Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities and Serv- 
ice Act of 1951; the National Housing 
Act, as amended. 

Building airports, planning and build- 
ing hospitals, even planning and building 
schools—building done through State 
funds matching Federal grants—the 
very subject of the Kelley bill—all these 
have been very properly subjected to 
the prevailing wage principle by applying 
the Davis-Bacon Act to State and local 
construction aided by Federal financing. 
I refer to the Federal Airport Act; the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act; 
and the School Survey and Construction 
Act. 8 

Just recently we passed a multibillion- 
dollar public highway bill which places 
the finances of the Federal Government 
behind a vast network of new nationwide 
superhighways. These will be State- 
built roads but the Davis-Bacon Act will 
apply to them whenever the moneys are 
mingled for construction of interstate 
highways. 

We can readily see, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is broad basis—ample prece- 
dent for applying the Davis-Bacon Act 
to State and local construction financed 
in part by local funds. The fact that 
Federal financing is also involved pre- 
sents long recognized and very valid 
grounds for seeing that Federal funds 
are not improperly used to destroy exist- 
ing labor standards. 

Now, let us turn to the particular pro- 
gram presented to us by the Kelley bill. 
We have here a 4-year, multibillion- 
dollar school construction proposal. 

With the State and Federal authorities 
cooperating on a 50-50 basis, over $3 
million will be spent at a rate of $800 
million a year. This will mean about 
57,000 more jobs each year for build- 
ing and construction tradesmen. At 
this rate it is clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
this program will have a very substantial 
impact upon the economy of the whole 
country. If we do not make sure that 
these schools are built in line with the 
standards prevailing in the community, 
we may very likely see a repetition in one 
instance after another of the very evils 
that Congressman Bacon found in his 
hometown. We may see the wage struc- 
tures in our communities completely dis- 
rupted by cheap outside labor. We may 
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see Federal funds used on one contract 
after another where the lowest bidder 
gets the job solely because he is able to 
undercut the labor costs of the hometown 
contractors. 

This will mean one city after another 
in which the wages and purchasing 
power can be seriously undermined with 
surprisingly disastrous results to local 
business and industry. It certainly can 
help to start the very kind of downward 
spiral that results in depressions on a 
national basis. 

These are very real possibilities which 
the committee considered carefully when 
it decided to apply the Davis-Bacon Act 
to school construction under this bill. 
But they were not the only considera- 
tions. One other very important factor 
served to persuade us that this provision 
is an indispensable item in the bill. 

It is this. 

The wage-cutting contractor—the out- 
of-State contractor who chisels on his 
labor costs—not only gets poor workmen 
and poor workmanship but he is apt to 
use defective or poorly made equipment 
and materials wherever he can. 

In particular, I have in mind an in- 
vestigation made some years ago at a 
time when the housing agencies did not 
take any direct action to secure com- 
pliance with prevailing wage require- 
ments. In 11 States alone workers were 
deprived of more than $600,000 worth of 
unpaid wages due to violations of the act. 

This will give a rough idea of what 
can happen when there are no prevail- 
ing wage standards at all to curb the 
chiseler. 

But the investigation showed much 
more than that. It also showed that 
faulty building goes hand in hand with 
chiseling on wages. In case after case, 
where workers were underpaid the build- 
ing structure itself was inferior. 

Mr. Chairman, we are embarking on a 
nationwide program under which more 
than $1,500,000,000 of taxpayers’ money 
in the Federal Treasury can be con- 
verted into much needed schools for 
our children. I am sure we all want to 
get our money’s worth in sound and 
lasting structures. Iam sure we all want 
to see safe and sanitary school buildings 
of lasting quality. 

The prevailing wage provisions of sec- 
tion 107 are a guarantee to the Federal 
Government that we will obtain the 
qualified craftsmen in every community 
to build our schools because these provi- 
sions guarantee the going rate paid to 
these craftsmen in each and every com- 
munity. Poor workmanship due to 
poorly paid and inferior workers can be 
avoided by the fair and effective use of 
this provision. The quality of the work 
will meet requirements. The rate of 
construction will be in time with the best 
standards. The taxpayer and his chil- 
dren will receive the best product which 
his money can buy. 

I think it is rather obvious, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the local school construction 
with Federal funds under this bill is as 
much a national problem of concern to 
the Federal Government as the building 
of a local hospital with Federal funds in 
Congressman Bacon’s district 30 years 
ago. Both impose a clear responsibil- 
ity—a duty to act. The Congress first 
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took the required action back in 1931. 
We took the same type of action when 
we of the committee voted to recommend 
section 107 to the House for passage. As 
I have stated before, I am sure that a 
very large majority of this body will see 
the wisdom of our action and give over- 
whelming approval to this aspect of the 
school construction bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
may I say at the outset I would like to 
commend and congratulate the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PowETLI for 
his calm and logical analysis of the 
amendment which he proposes to place 
before this body at the proper time. I 
believe that those who will reread it and 
study it will find that it is almost un- 
answerable. Certainly in the remarks 
of the gentleman from Kentucky when 
he said he was opposed to the Powell 
amendment because of the fact that the 
Supreme Court had not set or given any 
time limitation to the implementation of 
the recent Supreme Court decision and 
that, therefore, the 4-year life of the 
Kelley bill would mean that it was not 
applicable, logic has disappeared. We 
must remember the fact that not only 
on this floor, but also in legislative action 
in some States it has been made very 
clear that it is not a question of time 
but a frank statement that never will 
an effort be made to live up to the Su- 
preme Court decision. It is that, I be- 
lieve, which we must face as responsible 
Members of this House. Therefore, as 
we reread the remarks of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. POWELL], I think 
that they will remain as completely un- 
answerable, except for the understand- 
able position taken by those who are de- 
termined that this Supreme Court deci- 
sion shall not remain the law of the land. 
It is because of this unyielding stand 
that we urge the adoption of the Powell 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hear a great deal 
about the fact that States like my own 
State of California and the State of 
New York ought not to support Federal 
aid for schools because we are so well 
able to take care of our own needs. 
These people seem to believe, and many 
of them have said so, that education has 
no interstate character—that each State 
needs to be concerned with its own resi- 
dents alone and with the children of no 
other State. 

I am sorry to say that with the single 
exception of one outstanding member, 
Mrs. Georgiana Hardy, the school board 
of my home city of Los Angeles has re- 
solved on such a point of view. But I 
must remind these Californians of some- 
thing that they, as residents of this 
progressive and growing State, know bet- 
ter than probably any other people in 
America. That fact is—the people who 
live in any one State of the Union today 
may have been born and educated in 
nearly any and every other State in the 
Union. America is on the move today, 
and great numbers have moved into 
California and other States. They make 
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their homes and their livings in Cali- 
fornia, and they cast their votes in Cali- 
fornia. We never ask our neighbors 
where they came from or how adequate 
their educations were before they move 
into our State. But it would be most 
shortsighted to believe that we have no 
stake in the educations that these people 
and their children may receive before 
coming to California. I think it is quite 
clear that we have an interest in the 
education being given today to the chil- 
dren of every State in the Nation. 

As a Representative from California, 
which has grown faster than perhaps 
any other State in the country in the 
last few years, I could emphasize and 
document this point at great length. 
However, I would prefer to spend the 
time allotted to me in dealing with 
another point of interest to the people 
of my district and all districts which has, 
I am afraid, so far received far too little 
attention, and which will help to ex- 
plain my deep interest in this Federal- 
aid measure. 

The argument is often made by those 
who oppose Federal assistance for edu- 
cation to the States that both the Fed- 
eral taxes and the State taxes must be 
paid by the same people, and that there 
is, therefore, no reason for letting the 
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Federal Government use its tax powers 
to raise money for schools, 

The most important answer to this 
argument, an answer that is all too often 
overlooked, is that the Federal tax sys- 
tem does not tax the same people in the 
same way as do the systems under which 
the States raise their tax revenue. 
Studies submitted to the Joint Economic 
Committee have shown in detail what 
we all know in general, that the Federal 
system places far less burden on the 
lower-income families of our Nation 
than do the various State tax systems. 

For example, in 1954, those families 
whose incomes were below $5,000 per 
year paid 26% percent of the Federal 
taxes; however, they paid 42 percent of 
the State and local taxes collected that 
year. 

For those families whose incomes were 
below $3,000 per year, the difference is 
even more marked. These families paid 
8 percent of the Federal taxes; they paid 
almost twice that share—15.5 percent— 
of the State and local taxes on which our 
schools now depend. 

I submit for the Recorp one table 
taken from such a study, to show how the 
effect of the Federal taxes compares with 
effect of these State and local taxes, by 
income group: 


Estimated distribution of tax payments for 1954 
{Percent of total yield contributed by ineome brackets] 


Spending unit income brackets (thousands of dollars) 


0 to |$2,000 tol $3,000 t0 $4,000 to $5,000 to 187,500 to 
$2,000 | $3,000 | $4,000 


$5,000 | $7,500 | $10,000 


FEDERAL TAXES 


(1) Personal income tax 1. 6 3.7 8.0 10.2 28. 3 13. 9 34.3 100 
(2) Estate and gift taxes. fas LL pee . . 00. 0 100 
3 Corporate profits tax 3.3 4.5 6.3 6.8 15.0 6.9 57.1 100 
4) Exeises 8.2 9.8 14.4 14.8 28.2 10.3 14.3 100 
% ͤ 2 fe 8.2 9.8 14.4 14.8 28.2 10.3 14.3 100 

(6) Social-insurance contribution 6.8 10.3 17.9 18.5 28. 6 8. 6 9. 1 100 

(7) pan PEE E E S e 3.7 5.6 9.7 10.9 24.4 10.7 35.0 100 

(8) Without social-insurance contribution. 3.2 4.9 8. 5 9. 8 23.9 11.0 38. 7 100 

STATE AND LOCAL TAXES * 

(9) Personal income tax 2 2. 3 6.0 7.2 22.0 12. 7 49.5 100 
(10) ‘Inheritance and gift tar eaaa see lone ee aaa fonee sane 00, 0 100 
(11) Corporate profits tax 3.3 4.6 6.4 6.8 15.0 6.9 56.9 100 
(12) Excise and sales taxes. 8.2 9.8 14.4 14.8 28.2 10.3 14.3 100 
(13) Property J 7.0 84 13.0 13.9 25.7 10.0 22.1 100 
(14) Social-insurance contribution 4.7 8.8 13.2 18.8 30.8 11.5 12.1 100 
98 6.9 8.5 13.0 13,9 26.3 10.1 21.3 100 
(16) With 7.0 8. 5 12. 9 13.6 26.0 10.0 21.9 100 

ALL LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT es 
(L Nee 4.0 6.4 10.6 11.8 25.0 10.5 31.2 100 
(18) Without social-insurance contribution 4.3 6.0 9.8 10.9 24.5 10.7 33.8 100 


Source: The Incidence of the Tax Structure and Its Effects on Consumption, Richard A, Musgrave, University 
of Michigan; Federal Tax Policy for Economic Growth and Stability, papers submitted by panelists appearing 
before the Subcommittee on Tax Policy, Joint Committee on the Economic Report, Nov. 9, 1 


The reason for this difference lies 
mainly in the fact that no State can 
make the same use of the personal in- 
come tax and the tax on corporate profits 
that the Federal Government has made 
of these taxes. It is the Federal Gov- 
ernment, far more than even the most 
favored States, that can reach the most 
fortunate and wealthiest people in our 
country, and ask them to assume their 
share of the cost of educating our chil- 
dren. In 1955, 15 States had no corpo- 
ration profits tax at all, and 17 States 
had no personal income tax. Thirteen 
of the States had neither a tax on per- 


sonal nor on corporate incomes, and 
many of the others got only a very small 
part of their revenue from these taxes, 

Up until the time of the depression, 
the major source of money for schools 
was the local property tax. The local 
property owner carried nearly all the 
cost of providing the basic education for 
our children. 

In 1929, the local school districts pro- 
vided 83 percent of the money for 
schools, while the States paid only 17 
percent of the cost of public education. 

In the 1930 depression, the States had 
to relieve the property owner of some 
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part of this burden. The States did as- 
sume a larger share of the cost of pay- 
ing for schools; they adopted sales taxes 
to provide the revenue. 

In the 1953-54 school year, the States 
put up more than 37 percent of the 
money spent for schools, more than twice 
their predepression share, and by this 
time, the States were getting almost 60 
percent of their tax revenue out of sales 
and similar taxes, instead of the very 
small, nominal use they had made of 
these taxes before the depression. 

The result is that the States and the 
local school districts are forced to raise 
the money—not just for schools but for 
all State services—in great measure 
through property taxes and through 
sales taxes which bear unduly on those 
families which have the lowest incomes 
to begin with. By permitting the Fed- 
eral tax system to raise even the small 
amount of the money here being pro- 
posed, we would be giving those fami- 
lies at least this small protection against 
further erosion of their buying power 
through these particular taxes. 

The situation that I am describing is 
not unique to a few of our States; there 
is not one State in this Nation which can 
do as well as Congress can in placing the 
tax burden for the scnools that are im- 
mediately needed on those best able to 
bear it. 

In supporting this Federal aid 
measure, I am, in addition to other 
fundamental reasons, seeking to protect 
the buying power and the living stand- 
ards of the lowest income families of my 
State of California. But the same pro- 
gram will protect the same group of 
families in the other 47 States as well. 

These are the people who most need 
and deserve our help; helping them, we 
are protecting the market which they 
provide and on which American pros- 
perity depends. 

Let me talk for just a few minutes 
about the families whose incomes are 
below $6,000 per year. They make up 
more than two-thirds of our families. 

The State and local tax systems, as 
they were constituted in 1954, would tax 
these families $1.60 when the Federal 
system would tax them a dollar. It is 
that additional 60 cents of burdensome 
taxation that I am trying to avoid. 
Federal aid for schools would save the 
under-$3,000 families in my State of 
California between $2 and $2.5 million 
for each billion dollars in our Federal- 
aid program. Under the Kelley bill, 
which would provide $1.6 billion in 4 
years, the saving could run as high as 
$3 to $4 million for these families, which 
need the buying power so much. 

Certainly, I understand that the total 
amount of Federal tax raised in Califor- 
nia would be greater than the amount 
of Federal aid we would receive. But 
California is a wealthy State. I say this 
not in pride, but in thankfulness for the 
blessings we have received. In 1953, 
when the national per capita income was 
$1,707, the per capita income in Califor- 
nia was $2,039. I am not surprised, nor 
am I shocked, that Federal taxes would 
take a small part of the income of our 
wealthiest people and our corporations 
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to provide for the children of the lowest 
income families—our neighbors and fel- 
low Americans—in other parts of the 
country. 

I am glad to support a bill that will 
help provide schools for American chil- 
dren. I am particularly glad to support 
it, knowing that I am at the same time 
helping the lowest income families in 
California, as well as in every other State 
of the Union by doing so. 

I want to emphasize that the lowest 
income groups in practically every State 
will save millions of dollars if the Kelley 
bill is passed. This will be true, not alone 
in the States where the average income 
is low; it will be true, too, in my State 
and in the big industrial States like Ohio, 
Illinois, and Michigan. 

I have studied the figures. I have 
compared the amount of money that will 
be paid by the people in the various in- 
come brackets in each State under these 
different conditions: 

First. The burden on these people if 
the tax revenues of the Federal Govern- 
ment are used to provide a billion dollars 
of Federal aid for schools; and 

Second. The burden on these same 
people if each of the States were to pro- 
vide, out of its own revenues, the same 
amount of money that would otherwise 
come from the Federal-aid program. 

Let me give you a few examples of the 
benefits that will come to the lowest 
income families from a Federal-aid pro- 
gram, like this one we are discussing: 

In the State of Georgia, the average 
per capita income is unfortunately below 
the national average. This bill would 
help the people of Georgia, even those 
in the middle-income brackets. But the 
people who need help the most, those 
whose incomes are below $5,000 per year, 
would save about $8 million in taxes for 
each billion dollars of aid that we might 
provide for the schoolchildren of Amer- 
ica. The Kelley bill would save these 
people nearly $13 million. This is pur- 
chasing power that these people can use 
for the necessities of life. We will be 
helping not only these families, but those 
whose business depends on their pur- 
chases. 

Illinois is a wealthy State, but it too 
has low-income families. Our proposal 
to aid Illinois schools, along with the rest 
of the country, will save approximately 
$4 million for the families in Illinois 
whose incomes are below $5,000 per year 
for each billion dollars of Federal aid. 
The savings under the Kelley bill should 
run as high as $6 million for these 
families. 

Mississippi has a very low per capita 
income, less than half the national aver- 
age in 1953. If Mississippi were to raise, 
through its own tax system, the money 
to which it would be entitled under a 
Federal-aid program of a billion dollars, 
the under $5,000 group of families would 
pay $6,500,000 more in State taxes than 
they would pay if the Federal Govern- 
ment financed the program. 

But, so would this same group of fam- 
ilies in Michigan pay $6,500,000 more in 
State taxes to raise the amount of money 
which Michigan would get in Federal aid 
from such a program. Again, under the 
Kelley bill, the savings would be 
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greater—approximately $10 million for 
this group in each of the States. Here 
are some of these facts in table form: 


Michigan 
Un millions] 


Federal tax, per billion dollars of tax collect ions. . 848. 2 
Share ofa billion dollars of schoo] aid (fat amount 
per child) 


tral tax of | Tow Mich. 
$48.2 mil- | 1gan tax of 
Income group lion woud 3 Difference 
distrib- 
uted in be distrib- 


Michigan uted 


Under 83,000. 84. 


9 $7.5 183.5 
$3,000 to 85.000 9.0 12.3 +3.0 
$5,000 to 87,500 11.5 12.0 +5 
$7,500 to 810,000 5.0 4.5 —.5 
Over 510,000. 18. 5 7.0 —11. 5 

Total 48.2 43.2 —5. 0 
Ohio 


[In millions} 
Federal tax, per billion dollars of tax collect ions. 888. 0 
Share of a billion dollars of school aid (flat amount 
Dor obid) Fon K d n 50.5 


How Fed- 
eral tax of How Ohio 
$58 million tax of $50.5 
Income group 5 million | Difference 
would be | would be 
distributed distributed 
in Ohio 
Under 83,000. $4.5 $8.5 ＋ 84.0 
$3,000 to 88,000. 10.5 14.5 +4.0 
$5,000 to , 500 13.5 14.0 5 
$7,500 to $10,000... 6. 5 5. 5 —1.0 
Over 810,000 23.0 8.0 —15. 0 
Total. 58.0 50.5 -7.5 


Norx.— Per capita income in Ohio, $2,012; national 
average, $1,707. 


Georgia 
Un millions} 


Federal tax, per billion dollars of tax collections... $13.5 
Share of a billion dollars of school aid (flat amount 
por nh 27.0 
How Fed- 
eral tax of How Geor- 
gia tax of 
$13.5 mil- $27 mil- 
Income group | lion would | ion would | Difference 
be distrib- be distrib- 
uted in uted 
Georgia 


2 2 
$5,000 to 57,500. 3. 
$7,500 to 810,000 1. 
Over 810,000 5. 
3 


Norte.—Per capita income in Georgia $1,184; national 
Average, $1,707. 
California 


[In millions} 
Federal tax, per billion dollars of tax collections... $04.5 
Share of a billion dollars of school aid (flat amount 
CPP TTT0T—T0T0T0TGTbTCTbTTTT—T——TT 66.0 


How Fed- 
How Cali- 
eral tax of fornia tax ofi 


„million 
$66 million | Difference 
would be would he 


distributed distributed 


Income group 


Under 88,000 $7.5 +82. 5 
$3,000 to 88,000. 16.7 pot ERNE — 
$5,000 to 87,500. 22.0 —5. 0 
$7,500 to 810,000 10. 0 —3. 5 
Over 810,000. 38. 3 —22. 5 

Total. 91. 5 —28. 5 


Norx.— Per capita income in California $2,039 (ranks 
7), national average $1,707. 


Mississippi 
[In millions} 
Federal tax, per billion dollars of tax collections... $4. 20 


Shere of a billion dollars of school aid (flat amount 
POR CRUD) naine eE te tee e A A 17. 65 


How Fed- | How Mis- 
eral tax of | sissippi tax 
$4.20 mil- of siz 7.65 
Income group | lion would Pilon Difference 
be distrib- | would be 
uted in distributed 
M Sapani 
Under 83.000. $0. 8 $2.85 +$2.5 
$3,000 to 88,000 4.80 +4.0 
$5,000 to $7,500 1. w 4.50 +3.5 
$7,500 to $10,000. 2.00 +15 
Over 810,000 1. 50 3. 50 ＋2. 0 
Total. 4. 20 17. 65 +13. 50 


Nor. Per capita income in Mississippi $834, national 
average $1,707. 

I will not burden this body with addi- 
tional figures. I will, however, ask the 
important question to which these fig- 
ures lead. That question is: What de- 
fensible reason can there be for not pass- 
ing this bill; how can we justify refus- 
ing to give the people whose incomes are 
low, and whose purchasing power is cru- 
cial, this protection? Are we turning 
down this proposal because of unfound- 
ed fears about States’ rights—fears that 
in this case will mean that the wealthi- 
est families in each State will escape 
paying their rightful share of the cost 
of the schools our children need? 

No one is suggesting that the Fed- 
eral Government build all the schools 
that are needed, or that we raise all the 
money through Federal taxes. It is this 
slight measure of relief, important to 
the lower income families out of propor- 
tion to its total significance in the econ- 
omy, that we are being asked to provide. 
I hope we can take advantage of the 
opportunity that is ours. By the pas- 
sage of this bill we take a vital step 
of insuring that all American children, 
no matter where the accident of their 
birth, shall have reasonably adequate 
school facilities. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. T. I yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Are there any taxes 
that residents of the State of California 
do not pay whether it be corporate, in- 
come, sales, or any kind of tax? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I will be glad to 
put in the Recorp the exact figures to 
show why they have not, in California, 
the same kind of income-tax law the Fed- 
eral Government has. However, if you 
will examine the two laws you will see 
that even in California the State income- 
tax law bears more heavily on those in 
the lower income brackets. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The gentleman is 
going to put those facts in the RECORD? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes; I am. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Dixon]. 

Mr. DIXON, Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset, I want to state my position on 
Federal aid to schools as follows. 

I am opposed to Federal aid for the 
maintenance and operation of our 
schools largely on account of the danger 
of Federal control. On the other hand 
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T favor Federal aid for school construc- 
tion only but as a last resort because 
the danger from any Federal control is 
slight and that danger exists only dur- 
ing the planning and construction pe- 
riod. When the building is turned over 
to the local authorities there can be no 
more Federal control. 

I favor helping only those States which 
need help and only in proportion to 
their need. That is why I favor S. 2905, 
the Senate bill. It has a strong equal- 
ization factor. For example with an 
allotment of $250 million under the pro- 
visions of S. 2905, the two poorest States 
would receive $11,393,000 and $11,317,000 
respectively, whereas by an allotment of 
$400 million under the Kelley bill these 
same States would receive only $5,731,000 
and $5,266,000. In other words, the Sen- 
ate version would give these two States 
nearly double the money with 38 percent 
less burden on the taxpayers. 

Then again, I am in favor of the in- 
centive factor found in S. 2905 and not 
found in the Kelley bill. By this method, 
needy States are helped in proportion 
to their effort to help themselves. 

I favor Federal aid for school con- 
struction only as a temporary expedient 
to tide us over the present crisis. We 
faced a similar building crisis on the 
college level after World War II. The 
President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, of which I was a member, was 
faced with the problem of finding room 
for 1% million student stations. Fed- 
eral aid was the answer. This aid was 
withdrawn as soon as the emergency was 
met. Likewise we had Federal aid un- 
der the GI bill of rights. This bill did 
not fasten itself upon us as a permanent 
policy. It was terminated a year ago 
last January 30. 

My first choice then is S. 2905 and I 
shall support any amendments to the 
Kelley bill which incorporate the prin- 
ciples of the Senate version. My second 
choice is the Kelley bill. If both bills 
become so bogged down with extraneous 
social legislation that they cannot pass, 
then the third best thing would be to 
grant a flat sum of $400 million to the 
States to match their funds for build- 
ing purposes or better still to reduce the 
Federal income tax 1 percent to States 
that would add to their State income 
tax for school construction a like 
amount. 

My reasons for supporting Federal aid 
are as follows: 

First, there is a demonstrated need for 
more and better public school buildings. 

This need has been so clearly brought 
out in the White House Conference Re- 
port and on the floor of the House today 
that I shall not take the time to dwell 
upon it further. I do ask, however, con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
immediately following this speech to 
include a statement of need in my own 
State. 

The White House Conference Report 
says: 

It appears that under present plans, only 
2 or 3 States have been quoted as stating 
that they can meet their building needs for 
the next 5 years * * * Under present plans 
and time limitation stipulations, it seems 
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to be virtually impossible for most of the 
States to meet building needs. 


The New York Times, under date of 
January 13, reports: 

Fifty thousand new classrooms a year are 
needed just to keep up with the new faces 
that appear at the doors, and we have a 
deficit of some 300,000 classrooms. Nearly 
a million American children are being de- 
prived of full educational opportunities. 


Second, the need can be met more 
successfully through Federal aid. 

While I favor Federal aid only as a 
last resort, and not at all for operating 
expenses, I am now convinced that the 
need for school buildings is so acute that 
we have reached this last resort. 

Committee 5 of the White House Con- 
ference reporting on “How can we 
finance our schools, build and operate 
them?” states: 

A substantial majority felt that some 
States do not have sufficient financial re- 
sources to take care of the essential needs 
of the schools. * * * The participants ap- 
proved by a ratio of more than 2 to 1 the 
proposition that the Federal Government 
should increase its financial participation 
in public education. Of those favoring such 
an increase, the overwhelming majority fa- 
vored an increase in Federal funds for school 
building construction. 


Third, Federal aid is the only effec- 
tive solution. Opponents of Federal aid 
Say: 

The Federal Government is in debt nearly 
$300 billion, while many of the States are 
out of debt. The States themselves are better 
prepared than the Federal Government to 
build their own school buildings. 


I have the conviction that the wealth 
of the Nation, wherever it is, should be 
taxed to support the children of the Na- 
tion, wherever they are, and that our 
Government should go as far as it can 
to equalize educational opportunity for 
the children of all of the States. In 
this respect, the Senate bill is superior 
to the Kelley bill. Now the wealth per 
school child ranges greatly from State 
to State. The average State income per 
child in 1953 varies from $3,537 in Ar- 
kansas, $3,904 in Alabama to $11,517 in 
New York, $11,301 in Delaware, and 
$11,110 in Connecticut. In other words, 
some States are almost four times as 
able to finance their schools as other 
States—White House Conference Re- 
port, table 6, page 67. 

The average State spends 2.72 percent 
of the income of its citizens for educa- 
tion. Our poorest States, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, and Georgia, already spend more 
than that; namely, 2.85 percent, 3.02 per- 
cent and 3.16 percent respectively, while 
Connecticut spends 1.9 percent. Appar- 
ently, Utah, a State with less than aver- 
age wealth per school child, makes the 
greatest sacrifice for education in pro- 
portion to her wealth; namely, an ex- 
penditure of 4.2 percent—White House 
Conference Report, page 71, chart 5. 
New Mexico spends 4 percent and Ore- 
gon 4 percent. 

Federal aid in situations of this sort is 
defensible for three reasons; namely, 
first, it is the only likely source of build- 
ing funds; second, it relieves the house- 
holders from an increased tax on prop- 
erty for buildings at a time when almost 
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the entire burden of education in my 
State and other States has been saddled 
upon the property tax almost to the 
point of ruin—Federal funds, on the 
other hand, come mostly from income 
taxes and other less destructive sources 
of revenue; and third, in addition to the 
cost of new classroom facilities there will 
be an increase in operational costs of $3 
to $5 million per year in the State which 
again must fall largely upon the local 
property tax. Furthermore, long before 
the building needs of the elementary and 
high schools are satisfactorily met, the 
rising tide of students will be reaching 
college and our problems will be fully 
as acute there as in the lower reaches of 
the school system. 

Third, Federal aid to school construc- 
tion is necessary for the protection of 
freedom. The cold war has developed 
into a war of the classrooms. 

For a number of years, we have been 
hearing and reading about the cold war 
between the Communist East and the 
democratic West. Recently the nature 
of this war has greatly changed. 

The all-important weapon is no longer 
the atomic nor the hydrogen bomb. The 
Soviets, as well as we, know that in- 
itiating full-scale nuclear warfare would 
bring upon themselves quick and sud- 
den destruction. So the Soviet leaders 
have undertaken to beat us at our own 
game. 

They have openly challenged us to a 
duel with a weapon which has been ba- 
Sically all-important through the cen- 
turies. This instrument, in different 
forms, has been often used by dictators 
to establish and extend their power. In 
other forms it has been used by re- 
publics to maintain their freedom from 
tyranny. This instrument is educa- 
tion. 

In the words of former United States 
Senator and diplomat William Benton, 
the cold war has become the “war of the 
classrooms”—New York Times maga- 
zine, April 1, 1956, page 15. It has de- 
veloped into an open competition for 
technological and scientific supremacy. 
The maintenance of our supremacy in 
science, technology, and other fields of 
knowledge essential to our national sur- 
vival depends, of course, upon the im- 
provement of our provisions for educa- 
tion. 

Let us not be lulled into complacency 
by the delusion that maintenance of the 
superiority of our educational system is 
assured, Our newspapers and other 
sources of information are bringing us 
startling news of educational accom- 
plishment behind the Iron Curtain. 

For example, a recent article in Life 
magazine—Life, March 5, 1956, pages 
31-36—pointed out that the Soviets are 
producing an elite generation of special- 
ists “enormously dangerous to the West 
but so far little noticed by it.” This 
and other sources have revealed that the 
Russians are showering unprecedented 
educational opportunities upon their 
youth in whom they have placed their 
hope for triumph over the West. Over 
half a million Soviet youth are already 
receiving college and university train- 
ing in science and engineering; and the 
number of lower school pupils being pre- 
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pared for higher education in these fields 
is steadily growing. 

According to reliable estimates, at the 
present rate, by 1960 Soviet specialists 
will far outnumber those of the United 
States—in the work cited. President 
Eisenhower recently drew attention to 
our national shortage of persons trained 
in medicine, teaching, nursing, science, 
engineering, and other fields—message 
to Congress on January 12, 1956. 

A recent study financed by our Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences brought 
forth significant figures—Nicholas De- 
witt, Soviet Professional Manpower, De- 
cember 1955. It pointed out, for example, 
that in 1953 there were more than 5% 
million persons with higher education 
in the United States as against only 2 
million in the Soviet Union. However, 
the number of Soviet professionals who 
had completed higher education was 
somewhat greater than the number with 
similar training in the United States. 
The study revealed that the Soviets are 
strenuously exerting themselves to im- 
prove their whole educational system. 
In order to prepare such a large number 
of their youth for professional higher 
education they are building up their 
lower schools. 

Russia today is going all out for the 
education of her youth. She is prepar- 
ing two engineers to our one. She is 
winning over her youth by providing for 
them the finest hotels, the finest recrea- 
tional centers and the finest schools. I 
am told that gifted youths meeting the 
requirements of the Communist Party 
are given free schooling on through 
the doctor’s degree. Russia is cutting 
her military budget to build her educa- 
tion budget and reducing expenditures 
for adult activities in order to lavish 
money on youth. Can the United States 
afford to sit complacently by and watch 
such progress of the enemy? 

Forty years ago, at least half the So- 
viet population was classed as illiterate. 
Today Russia has a ‘7-year primary 
school system rivaling our own, with 
nearly 100 percent enrollment. The 
secondary schools have developed ac- 
cordingly, and in spite of labor short- 
ages, practically all children from 7 to 
17 are kept in school. Right now, au- 
thoritative sources indicate that the 
U. S. S. R. has already surpassed us in 
both number and percentage of students 
enrolled above the secondary level. 

Russian students go to school 6 days 
a week, 10 months a year; discipline, 
study hours and curriculum follow a 
strict and rigid pattern. There is a 
strong concentration on basic subjects, 
and as the students advance, close to 
half their work is in science and mathe- 
matics, with little or no choice of elec- 
tives. 

There has been a great increase in 
what the Russians call the thkhni- 
kums,” a type of vocational college 
which gives a 21⁄2- or 4-year nonprofes- 
sional education to technicians, and one 
estimate places the number of these 
schools near 2,000. 

Money has been no object in the great 
expansion of Russia’s educational sys- 
tem. The new University of Moscow 
science building, for example, cost about 
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$150 million, which is more than what 
the complete physical plants costs for 
many American universities, 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy reports: 

In 1954 we graduated only half as many 
college-trained specialists in engineering and 
science as we did in 1950. In the same year 
the Soviets turned out more than twice as 
many as we. 


Allan Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, recently warned 
that in this present decade the Soviet 
Union will graduate 1,200,000 university 
students in the basic physical sciences 
while we will graduate only 900,000. 

Herbert Hoover said 4 years ago: 

The United States with one-sixth the pop- 
ulaion of the world has 40 percent of the 
world’s college graduates. Therein lies 
America’s might and let no one shear us 
Delilah-like of this strength, 


How long will the United States retain 
this supremecy? Not very long unless 
there is an awakening here. 

I heard Senator Thomas, the sponsor 
of the GI education bill, testify before 
the Senate Committee on Education dur- 
ing World War II that the States with 
18-year-old compulsory school attend- 
ance laws qualified seven out of every 
10 draftees while the States with the 14- 
year to 16-year-old compulsory school 
attendance laws had almost the reverse 
situation; namely, they had nearly 7 out 
of 10 draftees disqualified. 

The Selective Service rejection rate of 
the States is to a great extent almost 
inversely in proportion to the amount 
of money spent on education. The poor- 
est States average rejection rate was 48 
percent, for educational deficiencies, in 
1953, with an average rejection rate 
among all the States of 16.6 percent. 
The lowest rejection rate was Minnesota 
with 2.2 percent and Utah with 2.6 per- 
cent. These statistics show rather con- 
vincingly the close correlation between 
national safety and education. 

Some opponents of the school bill 
coming from the more wealthy States 
ask, “Why should my State pay in so 
much more than we get out?” One good 
answer is because when we are at war 
every State should be able to provide its 
just quota of men which is impossible 
when some States have as high as 48 per- 
cent rejection for educational deficien- 
cies and other States only 2.2 percent. 
Furthermore, the best investment the 
United States can make is to qualify 
every person possible not only for mili- 
tary service but for scientific, social, and 
economic and moral progress. 

I recall the old fable of the fox and the 
wild boar, where the fox came upon the 
wild boar sharpening his teeth on a rock. 
“What are you doing that for?” asked 
the fox. “Because when the hounds are 
after me it’s too late.” 

Fourth, the people have spoken out 
in favor of Federal aid for school con- 
struction. 

The people of the United States spoke 
out in no uncertain terms for Federal 
aid for school buildings through the 
White House Conference at Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 28—-December 1, 
1955. This conference was the culmi- 
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nation of more than 4,000 local and 
State conferences, From the thousands 
ef participants in the State conferences, 
the State governor appointed 1,800 to 
attend the White House Conference. 
Official tabulation of occupations and 
professions of the 1,800 participants 
showed that for every educator—that is, 
teacher, administrator, or school board 
member—there were two noneducators 
present. Surely Congress cannot refuse 
to hear the voice of the people. 

The White House Conference in its 
final report says: “This committee be- 
lieves that Federal aid for school con- 
struction should be made available on 
a limited basis for all States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia to 
help overcome the present school build- 
ing emergency.” 

As previously stated, the participants 
approved such aid by a vote of more than 
2tol. 

Let me summarize as follows: First, 
there is a need for Federal aid for school 
buildings to tide us over the present 
emergency. This need is impressive and 
has been demonstrated. Second, the 
need cannot be met successfully by local 
or State effort alone. Third, Federal aid 
is necessary for national safety and the 
protection of freedom. Fourth, the peo- 
ple have spoken. 

This is a time for action in the interest 
of our national survival and the welfare 
of our Nation’s children. Now is the 
time for us to amend and enact the 
Kelley bill providing Federal aid for 
school construction, or if it is not 
amended we should, in conference com- 
mittee, substitute the Senate bill for the 
Kelley bill. 


I am the child—all the world awaits my 
coming. 
What I am today the world of tomorrow 
will be. 
Give me, I pray you, those things 
Which will make me a blessing to hu- 
manity. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman from Utah 
yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Utah upon 
his splendid statement. Coming from a 
former college president and a member 
of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, it is especially significant. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Do you not realize that 
if Federal grants-in-aid are made to the 
States and local districts and remove at 
least 50 percent of the burden of build- 
ing additional classrooms, they will have 
a greater amount of local funds left, for 
instance, to pay for transportation 
costs, than if they have to assume all of 
that construction? 

Mr. DIXON. Exactly, and that is the 
only source they can get it from. 

Mr, BAILEY. So indirectly we are 
helping out another situation rather 
than the building situation without any 
Federal control. 
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Mr. DIXON. Without any control over 
the teachers or the textbooks or the 
course of study. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Is it not 
true also that one of the reasons we 
have this problem is the centralization 
of the taxing power and the taxing fields 
in the Federal Government? If it were 
possible for us to go into a very definite 
tax study and yield up some of the fields 
of taxation which we have now entered 
to these States and local communities, 
would not the problem solve itself? But 
since we have not been able to do that, 
is not this just about the only thing we 
can do to make sure that the children 
get an education? 

Mr. DIXON. Yes; that is why I am 
in favor, if we cannot pass one of these 
bills, of yielding 1 percent of Federal 
income tax to the States for the support 
of their schools. 

THE UTAH SURVEY REPORT 


Mr. Chairman, the research division of 
the Utah State Department of Educa- 
tion has recently completed a prelim- 
inary report of school finance problems 
in Utah for the next few years. 

This study shows, rather dramatically, 
the magnitude of the problems which 
we must face in Utah in the next 5 
years. After that, we can expect an 
even greater financial pinch, as our post- 
war baby crop reaches our colleges and 
universities. 

The first significant increase in chil- 
dren came in 1942. These children are 
now in our junior high schools. They 
will be ready for college in about 1960. 
Because of the urgency of the elemen- 
tary and secondary problem, I will men- 
tion only the school building problem 
in these grade levels. 

The report shows that we can expect 
to spend between $9 and $12 million per 
year just to provide new classrooms for 
the increased numbers of children enter- 
ing the Utah schools; in addition, we will 
need between $64 and $85 million to 
replace those buildings classified as 
poor and unsatisfactory by the recent 
State school building survey commission. 
Poor: If the score is below 500, the build- 
ing is so inadequate that its continued 
use is hardly debatable. A building scor- 
ing 500 or above in this range may be 
used as a temporary expedient for a few 
years, but plans for its abandonment in 
the near future unquestionably should 
be made. Unsatisfactory: The building 
should be abandoned at the earliest pos- 
sible time. This commission actually 
visited and scored the school buildings 
individually. These figures do not in- 
clude any funds to renovate or remodel 
substandard buildings. To replace those 
classified by the commission as poor and 
unsatisfactory over a 5-year period, it 
would be necessary to spend between 
$13 and $17 million each year. If the 
replacement period is extended to 10 
years, the annual expenditure would be 
between $6.4 and $8.5 million. 

The following data will give you a 
summary picture of the magnitude of our 
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problem in Utah to provide needed class- 
rooms: 


Minimum More 
annual realistic 
need estimates 


Annual cost to house in- 
creased enrollments $9, 208, 200 | $12, 071, 000 
Annual cost to replace obso- 


lete buildings in 10 years.. 6. 434, 400 8, 586, 000 
Total annual cost of 
needed classrooms._.__| 15, 642,600 20, 657, 000 


We are now spending approximately 
$13 to $14 million annually for physical 
school facilities in Utah. To raise this 
money, many of the districts in Utah 
have bonded to their legal limit. For 
those districts that have no further 
bonding power, there is little hope of 
meeting their needs from present re- 
sources. 

Assuming a figure half-way between 
the minimum annual need and a more 
realistic estimate figure—$18,149,800— 
for the next several years, we will be re- 
quired to increase our annual school 
oe expenditures by about $4 mil- 

on. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Sixty-six 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 84] 

Adair Fulton O'Hara, Minn. 
Anfuso Gordon Patman 
Baker Gray Philbin 
Barrett Green, Pa. Pillion 
Bass, N. H. Halleck Powell 
Bass, Tenn Harden Preston 
Bates Harrison, Va. Reece, Tenn 
Beamer Harvey Reed, N. Y. 
Belcher Hays, Ohio Rees, Kans, 
Bell Healey Rutherford 
Blatnik Hillings Sadlak 
Bolton, Hoffman, NI. St. George 

Oliver P. Holtzman Saylor 
Bray Hull Scott 
Brooks, Tex James Scrivner 
Brownson Jones, Mo. Scudder 
Burdick ee Seely-Brown 
Canfield Kelly, N. Y. Sheehan 
Celler Kilburn Shelley 
Chase King, Calif. Springer 
Chatham Kirwan Staggers 
Coudert Lane Taylor 
Crumpacker Lesinski Thompson, La. 
Cunningham McCulloch Thompson, Tex. 
Curtis, Mo McDowell Thornberry 
Davidson Mack, Wash, Van Pelt 
Davis, Ga Martin Whitten 
Davis, Tenn Mason Wickersham 
Davis, Wis. Meader Wigglesworth 
Dempsey Miller, Md. Wilson, Calif. 
Dorn, N. Y. Miller, N. Y. Wilson, Ind. 
Dorn, S. C. Minshall Withrow 
Eberharter Morano Yates 
Falion Morrison Zelenko 
Fino Mumma 
Fogarty O'Brien, N. Y. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] having assumed the chair, Mr. 
WALTER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7535, to authorize Federal assist- 
ance to the States and local communi- 
ties in financing an expanded program of 
school construction so as to eliminate the 
national shortage of classrooms, and 
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finding itself without a quorum, he had 
directed the roll to be called, when 316 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted the names of 
the absentees to be spread upon the 
Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

PROGRAM FOR THE WEEK OF JULY 2, 1956 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I have asked for this time to inquire of 
the majority leader concerning the pro- 
gram for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The program for 
next week is as follows: 

On Monday, we shall take up the Con- 
sent Calendar. 

Then there are 12 suspensions. They 
are as follows: 

H. R. 11683, to authorize increased offi- 
cer strength of the Armed Forces. 

H. R. 11575, authorizing the appoint- 
ment of 3 Assistant Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, for research 
and development. 

H. R. 9555, to amend section 205 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1948. 

H. R. 10624, a bill relating to General 
Public Utilities Commission. 

S. 3163, the Civil Aeronautics Act, for 
air carriers, Hawaii and Alaska. 

H. R. 9801, to authorize a bridge, Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 

H. R. 10433, relating to the training of 
personnel in the fishing industry. 

H. R. 11554, relating to the private fi- 
nancing of passenger vessels. 

H. R. 11122, relating to the charter of 
tankers. 

H. R. 11570, relating to the Fisheries 
and Wildlife Act of 1956. 

H. R. 10432, relating to travel expenses 
for students, Federal civil defense. 

Then we shall have House Resolution 
527, which is the rule on H. R. 11380, the 
bill relating to readjustment of postal 
rates. That is on the rule only. 

We shall then continue with the bill 
now under consideration. If this bill 
is not disposed of on Monday, it will con- 
tinue until disposed of. 

On Tuesday the Private Calendar will 
be called. 

After the disposition of the pending 
bil—if not on Monday, then on Tues- 
day—we take up the postal rate increase 
bill itself. 

On Wednesday, July 4, there will be no 
session. 

If there are any rollcalls asked for on 
Tuesday, they will be put over until 
Thursday, because there is an Oklahoma 
primary. 

Thereafter, for the remainder of the 
week, after the disposition of the postal 
rate increase bill, we shall take up H. R. 
10765, relating to the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 

House Resolution 541, disapproving Re- 
organization Plan No. 2, relating to loan 
agencies, 

H. R. 11695, to extend the school con- 
struction program in impacted areas. 

H. R. 11132, to increase the borrowing 
power of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

There are the usual reservations. 
Conference reports may be brought up 
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at any time and any further program 
will be announced later. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. May I ask the 
majority leader: We expect on Thursday, 
following the recess over the 4th of July, 
to go on with the regular work at 12 
o'clock; is that correct? 

Mr. McCORMACK. We shall go on 
with the regular work, but please do not 
confine me to the hour of meeting. The 
hour of meeting on Thursday will be at 
12 o'clock. I do not know yet what the 
hour for meeting will be on Friday. 

I hope I have given this program so 
that it is clearly understood. The im- 
portant thing is that, with the exception 
of the suspensions—and I think these 
are more or less noncontroversial— 
after the disposition of the bill presently 
under consideration the next order of 
business will be the postal increase bill. 
As to the other bills I have mentioned, 
we will bring up as many of them as 
we can. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the hour of 
meeting on Monday be 12 o’clock? 

Mr. McCORMACK. 12 o'clock, yes. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the gentleman to indicate 
there might be a Saturday session? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, next week. 
Of course, I always keep a certain amount 
of flexibility on the program, but I 
strongly indicate that there may be a 
Saturday session next week, although I 
would not want to be bound by that 
statement. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. No, of course not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are some 
resolutions out of the Committee on 
House Administration which have a pref- 
erential status. They may be brought 
up Monday or Tuesday. There are sev- 
eral of them, but I have not put them 
on the program. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I under- 
stood from the Committee on Armed 
Services that the bill H. R. 5731, relat- 
ing to substandard military housing, was 
also going to be brought up under sus- 
pension. It has already been granted a 
rule. I was told it was to be brought 
up under suspension on Monday, but I 
did not hear it read in the list of sus- 
pensions. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. The Commit- 
tee on Rules just granted that rule today. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I was told 
by the committee the rule had been 
granted and it was going to be brought 
up under suspension, so as to avoid hav- 
ing full debate on it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very sorry 
to state to my friend from Florida that, 
although some Member may have spoken 
to me about it, my memory now is com- 
pletely vacant as to anyone talking to me 
about it. Was the bill unanimously re- 
ported out of committee? 
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Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Yes; it 
was. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I do not be- 
lieve there is any objection to the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the Speaker 
and my friend from Illinois has no ob- 
jection, suppose I also put that bill down 
for suspension. The more of these bills 
we can get rid of by suspension the bet- 
ter it is for all of us, where they are bills 
that have no strong opposition. If 
anything should arise concerning this 
bill between now and Monday, it is with 
the understanding that the bill will not 
be called up then. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. May I inquire of the 
majority leader if he can give us some 
indication how long these 11 or 12 sus- 
pensions will take on Monday? I have 
been asked probably a hundred times 
this afternoon if I thought we would get 
into the consideration of the school 
construction bill on Monday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The answer to 
that, I think, is yes. I do not think the 
suspensions will take long. As far as I 
know, after looking into them and ex- 
amining them, I think they have all been 
reported out of committee unanimously. 
Some of them may be passed by unani- 
mous consent. In the case of bills which 
involve over a million dollars, the ob- 
jectors’ committee feels such bills should 
come up under suspension or under the 
regular rules of the House. I think 
they are right as a general rule. While 
this is a long list of suspensions, I do not 
think their consideration will take long, 

Mr. BARDEN. I wonder if the gentle- 
man will go along with me in the state- 
ment that if we do not complete the 
school construction bill on Monday, 
then, there being no rolleall votes on 
Tuesday, and the Fourth of July coming 
on Wednesday, the first rolleall vote 
possible after Monday would be on 
Thursday. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BURNSIDE]. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the debate on the armed services bill 
today, I got up and asked some of the 
Members why it was that Russia was able 
to produce more planes and probably 
better planes than we were. Well, the 
thing is, they did not want to answer 
that question and they were quite wor- 
ried about it. One of the answers, I 
think, is that they are turning out 24% 
times as many engineers as we are. I 
went to the National Science Founda- 
tion, to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to the NEA, and to the gen- 
tleman who spent 1 year in Russia, mak- 
ing a special study on scientific develop- 
ment in Russia. They tell me that one 
of the major reasons is that the Russians 
are worshiping science and not God, and 
that they are making a terrific expansion 
in nuclear science. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now considering 
H. R. 7535 to provide Federal aid to the 
States for construction of critically 
needed school facilities. Earlier this 
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year I polled educational leaders in my 
district to get their views on this ques- 
tion. 

I mailed questionnaires to teachers, 
P. T. A. leaders, members of boards of 
education, and others directly connected 
with the field of education. I received 
392 responses. Of these, 345 unquali- 
fiedly endorsed Federal aid; 17 favored 
Federal aid with restrictions, and only 
30 opposed Federal aid in toto. In view 
of the overwhelming approval of Fed- 
eral aid in my district revealed by this 
questionnaire, I feel that I must, in 
good conscience, as a representative of 
the residents of my congressional dis- 
trict, go on record as an endorser of the 
Kelley bill. Beyond my obligation to 
the majority of my constituents however, 
I could not oppose the Kelley bill with- 
out ignoring my own convictions which 
have been strengthened and affirmed by 
research I have undertaken recently into 
this very urgent problem. 

It is customary to preface all discus- 
sions of Federal aid to education with a 
reaffirmation of the principle that edu- 
cation is primarily a local responsibility. 
Proponents of Federal aid then normally 
point out their own determination not to 
avoid this tradition. Opponents are 
likely to argue that despite the honor- 
able intentions of those who advocate 
Federal participation, there can be none 
without a measure of Federal control, 
which, however insignificent ab initio, 
must inevitably burgeon into total occu- 
pation of the educational system by the 
Federal Government, accompanied by 
the consequent elimination of the pri- 
mary and preferred responsibility of the 
localities. 

Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion 
that while the debate on this basic ques- 
tion has certainly not been in vain, it has 
most definitely been overemphasized. 
That the education of our youth can 
most conveniently be supervised on the 
local level, is certainly not subject to 
debate. That local supervision results 
in a healthy interest in the school system 
benefiting both the community and the 
child is likewise axiomatic. But what is 
equally true in my estimation is that 
there is a clear national interest in edu- 
cation which, although it has existed 
since the founding of our Nation, has 
become increasingly critical only in re- 
cent years. 

First of all, education is at the basis 
of our form of government, for democ- 
racy is prefaced upon the right of the 
individual to intelligently choose how he 
shall be governed. This choice, in turn, 
can only be made if the people are suffi- 
ciently educated so as to equip them- 
selves with the knowledge and facts nec- 
essary to make it. Quite beyond this 
basic interest, however, the existence of 
an adequate school system is directly 
related to innumerable functions dele- 
gated by the Constitution to the Federal 
Government. 

One of the most vital of these is the 
obligation imposed upon the Congress by 
the Constitution of protecting the United 
States against foreign enemies. To that 
end, we are empowered to maintain an 
Army and a Navy and to promote suf- 
ficient military strength to oppose the 
subjugation of this Nation by an alien 
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power. Since the drafting of the Consti- 
tution in Philadelphia over a century 
and a half ago, the measures called for by 
this requirement have radically changed. 
It was for a time sufficient to rely upon 
a minute defense establishment, far 
greater reliance for our safety being 
placed in our natural barriers, the seas, 
which surround us. Now those obstacles 
are, in effect, avenues of approach over 
and through which an aggressor could 
with ease bring his forces to our shores. 
It was sufficient for a time to rely for 
our safety upon the natural pacifism of 
our fellow nations and their peoples. 
Even when powerful and aggressive ty- 
rants threatened us, we could rely upon 
our quick ability to spring to the defense, 
and meet, with equal military weapons, 
the challenge to our freedom. Today, 
however, we are engaged in a new and 
frightening kind of struggle. It is not 
war, nor is it peace in the traditional 
sense—it is not a simple arms race, 
though, of course, that is a part of the 
conflict. This unceasing duel, to which 
we are a party, is developing around the 
invention and improvement of techno- 
logical methods. The most essential ele- 
ment of this contest is the production of 
scientists, engineers, and skilled techni- 
cians. Herein lies one of our greatest 
weapons in this unusual conflict. Our 
school system, of course, is basic in our 
efforts to recruit people in technical 
fields, and that is why, Mr. Chairman, 
education has become so urgent to the 
Nation in the last few years. Our mod- 
ern defense system cannot exist unless 
our school system is adequate. It is 
obvious then that we, as a nation, must 
be concerned with the education of our 
children, even though it be equally ob- 
vious that the respective States of which 
we, as a nation, are composed, are them- 
selves responsible in the first instance 
for the maintenance of a system for the 
instruction of their own citizens. 

Throughout our history, the Federal 
Government has made contributions to 
the progress of education. Land grants, 
vocational education legislation, and, of 
course, veterans’ benefits in that field, 
have been of tremendous assistance to 
the States; but none of these projects 
has effected a change in the principle 
of primary local responsibility. Like- 
wise, I see nothing in the bill now be- 
fore us exceeding the Federal interest 
or threatening local control of our edu- 
cational system. In view of the peril 
which we face, and the importance of 
education in our efforts to meet the dan- 
ger, we must, I firmly believe, take im- 
mediate action to help our States keep 
their schools up to date. 

Mr. Chairman, the urgency for action 
is graphically revealed by a brief look 
at progress within the Soviet Union. 
We have only recently been awakened 
to the growth of the Soviet military 
effort—a development so dramatic and 
so far-reaching as to challenge, equal, 
or, as some have said, to surpass our 
own defensive strength. A prominent 
part of her accomplishments can un- 
doubtedly be traced to the development 
within the U. S. S. R. of a vast educa- 
tional system. Less than half a century 
ago, probably more than one-half of the 
Russian population was illiterate. To- 
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day, we find the Communist totalitarian 
government embarked upon a school 
program which will shortly approach an 
enroliment of 100 percent. Under the 
Russian 10-year school program, each 
child from 7 to 17 will ultimately be 
required to attend classes held 6 days a 
week, 10 months a year. Even today, 
these children are encouraged, cajoled, 
and forced into absorbing as much 
knowledge as their abilities will permit. 
There are vast numbers of 10-year 
schools in Russia now. Many more are 
being constructed. 

In addition, there are more than 2,000 
vocational colleges which give technical 
training to 244 million students who take 
over key jobs in the Russian industrial 
effort. Some 800 colleges and universi- 
ties in Russia have an estimated student 
population of nearly 2 million. One of 
these institutions, the University of Mos- 
cow, recently completed a 33-story 
science building containing 1,900 lab- 
oratory rooms. This one building cost 
the equivalent of $150 million. This is 
more than has been spent on the entire 
plant of most American universities. 

In addition, the Russian Government 
offers every conceivable incentive to edu- 
cation. According to former Senator 
William Benton, who visited Soviet 
Russia and who is an expert in this field, 
Soviet professors earn the equivalent of 
the annual salary of an American cor- 
poration president. They are granted 
great prestige and freedom. It is only 
natural, therefore, that Russia has in- 
creased the number of trained engineers 
from 41,000 in 1920 to 541,000 in 1954, 
or 1,300 percent. 

In the same period, engineers in the 
United States increased only about 43 
percent. Russia last year graduated 
some 63,000 engineers, 40,000 more than 
the United States. This same picture is 
true of scientists and other professions 
in the technological field. One of our 
greatest weaknesses is in inducing a 
sufficient number of high-school grad- 
uates to enroll in higher education and 
particularly in scientific fields. 

Of all high-school graduates whose 
qualifications are such as to warrant 
their striving to become engineers and 
scientists, about one-half cease further 
schooling to go into the business of earn- 
ing a living. Of the half who go on to 
college, only 40 percent graduate. Thus, 
of every 10 high-school graduates with 
capacities for careers in engineering and 
science, only 2 graduate from college. 
From that point on, the attrition is even 
greater, for of all college graduates less 
than 3 percent go on with their studies to 
earn a doctor of philosophy degree. 

Secretary Folsom, of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, states 
the same facts in another way. He says 
that— 

Each year about 60,000 students of high 
ability drop out of high school before gradu- 
ation * * * and half of the students in the 
upper one-fourth of their high-school classes 
do not go on to college. 


Dr. Dael Wolfe, administration secre- 
tary, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, estimates that 
150,000 high-school graduates who have 
the potential capacities to enter such im- 
portant specialties as engineering and 
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science, fail each year to go on to college. 
This is a loss equal to one-fifth of all the 
freshmen who enrolled in America’s col- 
leges and universities last fall. Had they 
enrolled, the entering class would have 
been about 840,000, instead of the pres- 
ently reported 690,000. 

During the current college year, about 
10.5 percent of the entire freshman en- 
rollment in colleges and universities 
chose to specialize in engineering. They 
totaled 72,800 students. Had all the ca- 
pable high-school graduates gone to col- 
lege, and had they followed the present 
pattern of electing their courses, nearly 
84,000 students would have been in engi- 
neering courses. And had they carried 
on to complete their courses, the gradu- 
ating class in 1960 would be increased by 
about 20 percent, or some 8,000 more 
than the 41,000 now estimated for that 


year. 

About half of the students who do not 
attend college might pursue further ed- 
ucation with proper incentive. The lack 
of incentive is in large part due to the 
inadequate training in sciences in our 
high schools. Mr. Speaker, we know 
that many of our schools lack proper 
facilities for good science instruction. 
I shall not dwell upon the need for such 
facilities because I think it is obvious to 
anyone who has visited many American 
schools. This shortage, however, not 
only deprives the student of training in 
a field vital to the Nation; but it dis- 
courages education in every way. It 
handicaps teachers and places a burden 
upon school and college administrations. 
It is, however, a deficiency which we can 
correct or at least make progress toward 
correcting by enactment of the legisla- 
tion before us today. 

Turning again to Russia, let us look 
at the steps which are being taken there. 
In 1953, the last year for which statistics 
are available, the Russian budget in- 
cluded 62,089,527,000 rubles for educa- 
tion and culture. This was approxi- 
mately 12 percent of the entire Russian 
budget. In the 1957 budget, we propose 
to spend for educational purposes a total 
of $393,705,351, or one-half of 1 percent 
of our total budget. Using approximate 
dollar values, this means that the Soviet 
is spending at least some 20 times as 
much for education as we are spending. 
Such a contrast cannot long be con- 
tinued if we are to continue to exist as 
anation. Already, the Russian advances 
have revealed themselves in the produc- 
tion of planes, nuclear energy, and many 
other military resources. They will in- 
crease to a point far in excess of that 
which we can hope to attain in the fu- 
ture unless we begin to keep pace. One 
of the best ways to start is to enact into 
law H. R. 7535 which will give a much 
needed boost to our public schools and 
which will improve the chances of our 
children to equip themselves to exist in 
times which will call for the fullest 
utilization of the abilities of every 
American citizen. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
14 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, Amer- 
ica has many domestic problems today. 
We are trying to solve some of them. 
This Congress is trying to solve some of 
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them. We just completed the passage 
of the largest highway construction bill 
in the history of the earth. The Con- 
gress is now in the midst of expanding 
and broadening the coverage of the So- 
cial Security Act. Effective on March 1 
of this year, by law we raised the mini- 
mum wage. Shortly, we will receive a 
rivers and harbors bill and a flood-con- 
trol authorization bill. There are many 
others. Mr. Chairman, having said this 
as a background, I want to say, in my 
humble judgment, there is no piece of 
legislation now before the Congress, or 
that has been before the Congress this 
year, that is of greater importance to the 
welfare and the well-being of America 
than is this bill providing Federal aid 
for school construction. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had the privilege 
of serving on the various subcommittees 
that have worked on this matter since 
1953. I served with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns] and his sub- 
committee that made its final report on 
December 2, 1954. At that time we said 
to the country that 

There is no question that more classrooms 
are urgently needed. This need has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated by school surveys, 
by reports from State governors and by testi- 
mony during extensive * * * hearings. 


I would like to say to the Members 
of the House that I believe we have had 
just about every school officer in every 
State in America before one or the other 
of our subcommittees since 1953. After 
hearing all of this testimony, which now 
comprises many hundred printed pages, 
we went a bit further and made this 
statement on December 2, 1954, to which 
I wholeheartedly subscribe: 

Adequate education for our children is 
essential to the preservation of a free and 
strong Nation. Their education must not 
be impaired by serious classroom shortages 
which exist in every State in this Union. 


My friends, I do not know from first- 
hand information, of course, what may 
be the case in any other State in Amer- 
ica, but last year in the month of Febru- 
ary, I called on the school superintendent 
of the county of Fayette, Ala., and a 
member, I believe the chairman of the 
county board of education. I said to 
those gentlemen, let us take the next 
2 or 3 days and look at every single 
schoolhouse in this county. We did just 
that. Then I followed that up last fall 
by visiting an additional 60 schools in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Ala- 
bama. I know not except from what I 
have heard the witnesses testify what the 
situation may be in any other State in 
America, but insofar as what I found to 
exist in my own congressional district, 
what I have seen with my own eyes, there 
is a great and immediate, and I might 
say, a critical need for school construc- 
tion and for the legislation which we 
have before this House this afternoon, 

I would like to say at this point, and 
I want to say it because I believe it very 
sincerely, that I think we tried in this 
bill more than any other committee in 
Congress has ever done in any other bill 
to eliminate those elements of Federal 
control that we all fear and that we do 
not want in this bill. My friend and 
colleague from Arizona [Mr. RHODES], 
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dealt at great length with that sub- 


ject this afternoon. I will not repeat 


what he said, except to say this, that this 
bill contains less Federal control, if in- 
deed there is any in it, it contains less 
Federal control than any education bill 
we have ever passed in the United States 
Congress, and that includes Public Law 
815 and Public Law 874. It includes the 
original law that we passed in 1917 on 
vocational education, and it includes the 
most recent amendments of that act, 
Public Law 565 of the 83d Congress, 
which became the law on August 3, 
1954. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I am glad 
the gentleman made that point. Is it 
not true that practically every law that 
we passed dealing with education has 
contained State plans? In other words, 
the State had to decide how the money 
would be administered and how it would 
be operated. There is nothing new about 
a State plan? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The State plan is at 
least 39 years of age. The State plan 
is something that this Congress is fa- 
miliar with. This bill has less State plan 
about it than does any of the others, 
insofar as I have been able to ascertain. 

Now, this ought to be said: When we 
had about finished this bill I offered 
what is commonly known in our com- 
mittee as the Elliott amendment. It is 
the last section of this bill, section 405. 
I want to read it, because I think it is 
important. I think it cures any other 
defect in this field of Federal control 
that you might find in this bill, 

Section 405 reads as follows: 

In the administration of this act, no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the personnel, 


curriculum, or program of instruction of 
any school or school system. 


Now, I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
in my humble judgment this bill does 
not have in it the Federal control that 
some people who have spoken on it this 
afternoon appear to find; of course, I 
accord to them the right to view the 
matter in any manner they may see fit. 

Mr. LANDRUM, Mr, Chairman, will 


‘the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. In relation to section 
409 of the bill which the gentleman has 
just read, I wonder if he would favor an 
amendment to that section making it 


read something like this: 


That in the administration of this act no 
Federal officer, employee, or agency shall 
have any supervision, direction, or control 
over: (1) the personnel, curriculum, or pro- 
gram of the institution; (2) the establish- 
ment of standards for admission to public 
schools for any district; or (3) the defining 
of the area to be served by the school. 


Would the gentleman object to the 
amendment spelling out exactly what is 
meant by control? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that I think that section 405, as 
I have just read it, does everything the 
gentleman wishes except that it does not 
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go into the detail that he has spelled out. 
I say further to the gentleman, that if 
he offers his amendment it will be my 
intention to vote for it. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say to the membership of this House 
that I think it would be particularly 
ill-timed and ill-advised for us to pass 
the so-called Powell amendment. 

We have an unusual problem in the 
Southland with which many of the Mem- 
bers of this House are familiar; and I say 
to the membership of this House: Please 
do not push too far in this direction. 
All sections of the Deep South have com- 
plete school segregation at the present 
time, and if you pass this so-called 
Powell amendment, I say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, the result is going to be that 
the school children of America, white 
school children and colored school chil- 
dren in every section are going to suffer. 
The Powell amendment which seeks to 
prevent the expenditure of Federal 
school construction funds in segregated 
areas, can do no good. It will do great 
harm. 

Let us go forward, Mr. Chairman, to 
pass this bill and get this school con- 
struction program under way and in the 
next 3 or 4 years get sufficient class- 
rooms that all of our children of what- 
ever race or color will have adequate 
schools to attend. I sincerely hope that 
the Members of this House will defeat 
the Powell amendment and pass this 
bill. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Does the gentleman 
believe it will make any great difference 
whether the Powell amendment were 
adopted or not insofar as the public 
schools in his State receiving funds 
authorized here? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. I certainly do, I may 
say to the gentleman from Mississippi. 
I have done some research in this field. 
I may be wrong, no one can be positive 
about this, but I do not believe it is the 
intention of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to withhold 
these funds from any State unless the 
Department is forced to do so by the 
Powell amendment. or unless it is 
directed to do so by court order. As I 
read the decision of the Supreme Court 
I do not believe it is the spirit of the 
decision to press this matter at this time 
with the speed the gentleman thinks it 
will be pressed. As I say, maybe the 
gentleman is right and maybe I am 
wrong; I do not know, but the gentleman 
asked me for my opinion. 

Mr. COLMER. I did, and I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s yielding to me and 
I appreciate his frank statement, but I 
think the gentleman is doing a little 
hopeful thinking. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. COLMER. I think the gentleman 
is doing a little wishful thinking. I call 
his attention to the fact that I pointed 
out here yesterday on the floor and put 
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in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 
ment of the AFL-CIO executive com- 
mittee, whatever that is, that they are 
going to watch the administration of 
this act and that they are going to see 
there are no funds going to the segre- 
gated schools. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that I have not had a chance to 
read his remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and have not seen the statement 
he refers to, but I do not know that the 
people to whom he refers will have a 
great deal to do with the distribution of 
the funds any more than the gentleman 
from Mississippi will have or that the 
gentleman now speaking will have. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman recog- 
nizes they have funds and plenty of law- 
yers, just as the NAACP. I think the 
gentleman is doing a little wishful think- 
ing. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I hope no group agitates the 
very delicate situation under which we 
are operating in the South at the pres- 
ent time. If suits are brought I trust 


that the courts will handle them with 


due consideration, and will rule justly 
and with equity. Our defeat of the 
Powell amendment here will be a warn- 
ing to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare that it is not the 
intention of the Congress of the United 
States that the Department withholds 
funds from our schools, either under this 
bill, or under Public Laws 815 and 874, 
or under the laws pertaining to rehabili- 
tation, or under the laws pertaining to 
vocational education. I regret with the 
gentleman that the Supreme Court has 
ruled segregation in the public schools 
to be illegal. I regret that there are 
those who continue to agitate the mat- 
ter. The gentleman knows, and I know 
that the South will exhaust every legal 
means to preserve segregation. I believe 
there will be segregation in the schools 
of the South for a long, long time. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. ASHMORE]. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in these few moments in opposition to 
this legislation. I would not be misun- 
derstood and have you believe that I am 
of the opinion, however, that we do not 
need additional school buildings in this 
country or additional facilities or better 
facilities. I admit that. I do not think 
that is the issue here today and it has 
not been the issue since the beginning of 
the study on this all-important problem, 

We all recognize the fact that in many 
areas of this land there are not suffi- 
cient buildings, there are not sufficient 
schools, and in many cases facilities and 
teachers. In some cases the teachers 
are underpaid. But, whose duty is it to 
supply these things? That is the issue. 
That is the fact that is facing us. 

Are we going to set aside the orderly 
processes of carrying on our educational 
program in this country since the be- 
ginning of the country? Are we going 
to take that duty and that responsibility 
out of the hands of the local authorities, 
out of the hands of the people back in 
the States? I could talk for a long time 
on States rights. All of us know that 
much has been said on that question. 
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Much has been said to the effect that 
some of our States rights have been 
taken from us, that many steps have 
been taken in the direction of placing 
a little more control in the hands of the 
Federal Government. That is true. 
Some gentleman yesterday held up a 
volume that looked almost like a Sears, 
Roebuck catalog and said: 

These many laws, these many statutes 
have already been enacted in this country 
depriving States and the local authorities 
of certain rights, privileges or powers in 
connection with the operation of their 
schools. 


They use that as an argument to show 
it is not dangerous to take a few more 
rights, privileges, authority and respon- 
sibilities from the people. 

But I say, look at it on the other hand. 
The very fact that many statutes, that 
many regulations, that many steps have 
been taken that would deprive the States 
and the local authorities of these rights 
is evidence we are going to the ultimate 
end that I tell you we are headed for. 
You do not do these things, Mr. Chair- 
man, all in one step. You do it by a bite 
at a time, step by step, one act after 
another. This one that we are going 
to take now if we pass this legislation is 
the biggest, the longest step of all of 
them and it is the one that will lead to 
the ultimate end, which means that the 
control of your schools will before many 
years go into the hands of Federal au- 
thorities. There is no doubt in my mind 
about that. Of course, that is an opinion, 
just like those on the other side who 
have an opposite opinion. But, my 
friends, you can look at history and you 
will see that Federal authority follows 
Federal money, and you give it time 
enough and it will get there in this case. 
Federal control follows Federal cold 
cash dollars. So you do not have to write 
it into this legislation in order for that 
to be true. You do not have to have 
the Powell amendment, as several have 
already argued here. No. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, as a reason- 
able inference under the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court within the 
last 2 years, or the Commissioner of 
Federal Education, in my opinion, could 
issue a Federal order that would say 
not 1 dollar of this money shall be spent 
in any school unless that school goes 
down the line for integration. I do not 
think there is any question about that, 
and many good lawyers here have told 
you that, one a former judge of the 
supreme court of the State of Montana. 
I am willing to stand on that gentle- 
man’s opinion on that matter. 

So let us keep these things that are 
closest to our people, these things that 
are dearest, our own schools, in the 
hands of the people, and let us not, by 
giving this Federal money, invite Wash- 
ington and a strong Central Government 
to come in and take over. Now, I am 
not the only one of that opinion. There 
are other Members of the House who 
have spoken here today who are of that 
opinion. But also, there are many others 
who think likewise. Just recently I am 
sure some of you read an editorial in the 
Saturday Evening Post. That editorial 
showed a great deal of background and 
analysis and thought and study, and it 
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pointed out, among other things, that 
the shortage of school buildings in this 
country today, the shortage of facilities 
or lack of facilities, was not in the ghost 
towns or in the depressed areas of this 
country. It is not there, but on the con- 
trary, the shortage is in the big, wealthy 
areas where they have people with 
money and property that they can levy 
taxes on to remedy their own situation. 

Gentlemen, I happen to be from South 
Carolina, and I would like to tell you 
what we have done there in the short 
time I have remaining. When Jim 
Byrnes was elected governor in 1950 
and took office in 1951, South Carolina, 
the smallest of the Southern States, one 
of the poorest in the Nation, immedi- 
ately enacted under this leadership a 3 
percent sales tax. That money was ear- 
marked to be used for school buildings 
and for school purposes and for no other. 
Now, no one can tell me that every State 
in this Union cannot take care of its own 
needs and facilities so far as schools go. 
I am citing what we did in my little, 
poor State of South Carolina. In those 
4 years while he was governor, 1951, 
1952, 1953, 1954, the State of South Caro- 
lina spent $100 million for school build- 
ings and many more millions for facili- 
ties and to increase the pay of teachers. 
So, if we can do it, you can do it. All 
that you and your people, your gover- 
nors, and your State legislators have to 
do is have the courage, enthusiasm, and 
love to go forth and do what they ought 
to do, and not call on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to hand out more Federal funds. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
particularly happy to follow the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Carolina 
Mr. ASHMORE] because I think the point 
that I shall attempt to make comple- 
ments and supplements precisely the 
point the gentleman has made. 

Mr. Chairman, we in the Congress are 
on clear notice, from certain determined 
and powerful organizations and leader- 
ship in this country, as to their long- 
term purpose and intent in supporting 
the legislation before this committee. 

For me that purpose and intent is the 
most compelling reason, among many 
reasons, for my opposition to this or any 
similar legislation. 

Because I believe we are all entitled 
to a knowledge and understanding of 
this purpose and intent, I propose to 
document a few of the representative 
declarations on this score. 

And because I wish to present these 
facts as an uninterrupted narrative, I 
hope I will not be asked to yield during 
my presentation. 

On July 6 of last year the Honorable 
Adlai Stevenson addressed the annual 
convention of the National Education As- 
sociation on the subject of America’s 
No. 1 Must. In this address he said: 

To meet this appalling situation (of 
schoolroom shortage) we must start— 


And I stress the word start“ 


We must start with passage of the proposals 
now before Congress for $400 million of 
Federal funds each year for the next 4 years 
for school construction to be matched by 
State funds. 
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And, Mr. Stevenson went on to say: 


Careful calculations indicate that a Fed- 
eral grant to the States of approximately 
$50 million a year for teacher education, if 
matched by an equal amount of new State 
funds, will at least break the back of this 
problem. 


That is not all. 
on to say further: 


So much for the present. Over the longer 
run— 


Mr. Stevenson does not say how much 
longer— 


Over the longer run it may be best, it 
seems to me, not to tie Federal assistance 
to specific purposes, such as school contruc- 
tion, but rather to make unrestricted cash 
grants to the States on a per pupil basis, 
State governments would then have much 
greater flexibility to distribute these funds 
among local school districts for whatever 
purpose would most effectively advance edu- 
cation, 


Mr. Stevenson goes 


There is still another proposal in Mr. 
Stevenson's program: 

Finally, I would suggest a modest program 
of national scholarships to promising candi- 
dates who upon graduation would undertake 
to give some years to teaching. 


Then comes the payoff sentence in Mr. 
Stevenson’s address to the NEA—and I 
respect his candor and hope it will be 
matched on this floor during this debate: 

Yet there should be no evading the fact 
that the composite program I am suggesting 
here will be expensive, and it is just a be- 
ginning. 


There you have it—‘‘just a beginning.” 

That is what I am talking about to- 
day. There is the clear warning signal 
from one who knows whereof he speaks, 
and has no hesitancy in proclaiming the 
goal he has in view. 

Unfortunately, the candor of Mr. 
Stevenson’s statement is not always 
matched by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, whose convention he was ad- 
dressing. Presumably other Members of 
this House have received in recent 
months the NEA brochure entitled “Now 
Is the Time Act Today To Build Tomor- 
row’s Schools.” 

This brochure prominently quotes the 
statement of a witness before a com- 
mittee of the other body who purported 
to speak for the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. This witness 
said: 

This has become a national emergency, 
and emergencies need special consideration. 
We believe that such legislation to aid this 


situation should be on a terminal emergency 
basis. 


The witness, of course, was speaking 
of the classroom shortage. By quoting 
this statement, the NEA brochure clearly 
gives the impression that it favors Fed- 
eral assistance only on “a terminal emer- 
gency basis.” Such an impression is 
totally false. The NEA is officially on 
record in its 1955 platform as advocat- 
ing—without any reference to a terminal 
emergency basis— financial assistance 
from the Federal Government to the 
States for the support of public educa- 
tion.” 

If there is any remaining question as 
to the goal of the National Education 
Association—the goal of permanent, all- 
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out, all-type Federal aid to education— 
the doubts must be completely dispelled 
by the testimony before a committee of 
the other body last year by Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association: 

As long as our schools are cut off from the 
most powerful and efficient and productive 
form of taxation that we have (Federal taxa- 
tion, of course), so long will they fail to 
receive a reasonable share of the great wealth 
and income of our country. 


Can you, my colleagues, by the most 
generous interpretation of this state- 
ment, by the remotest stretch of the 
imagination, read into this state- 
ment of Dr. Carr, an intention to seek 
and secure Federal assistance to the 
States for school construction on merely 
a terminal emergency basis? 

Can you interpret this as conforming, 
in the slightest degree, to the declared 
intention of President Eisenhower that 
once“ —the classroom—‘shortage is 
overcome, the Federal-grant program 
can and must terminate”? 

You know the answer. 

You know that Adlai Stevenson spoke 
the truth—“it is just the beginning.” 

I am not, for a moment, questioning 
the honesty or the sincerity of those— 
including many of my colleagues—who 
earnestly protest that Federal assistance 
to the States for school construction is 
a one-time, emergency, terminal pro- 
gram, 

But I do question their realism. I 
question their understanding of the 
resolute and unyielding purpose of many 
who welcome—and have long sought— 
this measure as an opening wedge, as a 
camel’s nose in the tent. I question 
their awareness of the pressures built up 
behind the floodgates they propose to 
open only temporarily. 

Bear with me as I cite further testi- 
mony as to what these relentless and 
ruthless pressure groups admittedly have 
in mind. 

I invite you to note this statement, in 
the February 1956 NEA Journal, by Dr. 
John K. Norton, head of the department 
of educational administration at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University: 

Even if $500 million (a year) were voted 
for school-building aid, it would represent 
only a first step toward adequate Federal 


participation in the financial support of edu- 
cation in the United States. 


Note also this testimony before a con- 
gressional committee last year by Dr. 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers: 


We recommend * * * that Federal assist- 
ance for school facilities be at least one- 
third the amount of Federal assistance for 
highways during the next decade, in order 
that competition for State (matching) funds 
may be equitable. 


These statements are moderate indeed 
compared with the next one I shall of- 
fer. Listen to this, written in the 
October 1955 NEA Journal by Finis E. 
Engleman, State commissioner of educa- 
tion of Connecticut: 

Since for many years funds (that is, from 
Federal sources) will only be sufficient to 
supplement the State and local efforts, some 
safeguards must be erected to insure the 
continuance of local and State effort to 
finance their schools. 
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Can anyone deny that the import of 
these words is that some day funds from 
Federal sources will do all—or at least 
the bulk—of the job? Perhaps Mr. 
Stevenson spoke even more truly than 
he knew when he said, “It is just a be- 
ginning.” I want no part of such a be- 
ginning. 

In my own State of Michigan, as both 
you and Mr. Stevenson have reason to 
know, we have a governor who openly 
avows his opposition to moderation. 
That applies to this matter of Federal 
aid to education as well. He has no 
patience with a program of $400 million 
a year for 4 years—a paltry total of 
$1,600,000,000. He is on record as ad- 
vocating a 5-year program of $16 billion 
plus—including 83% billion for college 
and university construction and adult 
education, fertile fields for still further 
ventures in Federal aid. 

Let us make no mistake about it. This 
small string of “terminal emergency as- 
sistance” we hold in our hand, if we elect 
here to pull it, will release upon us and 
upon succeeding Congresses, an ava- 
lanche of demands which will surely 
smother all capacity for resistance—and 
with it all that we have heretofore 
known as the American principle of State 
and local responsibility for education, 
the very foundation of freedom and 
Federal Government of limited powers. 

Permit me to bring it home to you in 
even more specific terms as to what we 
are beginning—in political terms if you 
please. 

The NEA brochure I mentioned earlier, 
issued to the teachers of the Nation, 
carries this instruction: 

In addition to personal visits and com- 
munications with your Congressman, seek 
the support of political party leaders, in- 
cluding precinct, county, congressional dis- 
trict, and State chairmen. Remember that 
1956 is an election year in which each mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives runs for 
office. 


How could coming events cast a 
clearer shadow before? 

And some of us thought we had a dif- 
ficult problem these past few days in 
dealing with the subject of veterans’ 
pensions! 

This proposed legislation is “just a 
beginning” not alone in terms of finan- 
cial demands or perpetual lobbying 
pressures. 

It is also “just a beginning” for the 
insidious and fatal doctrine that there is 
really nothing to fear in terms of Fed- 
eral power and control in the field of 
education. 

Already we are hearing the siren words 
of reassurance—words that ought to 
ring like an alarm bell in our conscience 
and consciousness. Governor Averell 
Harriman, speaking to his State’s White 
House Conference on Education in sup- 
port of Federal assistance for school 
construction said: 

For members of the Administration to op- 
pose Federal aid because of the supposed 
danger of Federal control, as some have done, 
is to assert in effect, that they do not have 
the ability to write the simplest of statutory 
paragraphs. It is to assert, further, that 
they do not have the capacity to restrain 
themselves when they administer the law. 
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I refuse to believe such confessions of in- 
eptitude—even from Republicans, 


I prefer to accept the far more realis- 
tic warnings of another Democrat, 
Thomas Jefferson, who spoke so elo- 
quently of the dangers of “confidence in 
men,” and who insisted that they ought 
to be “bound by the chains of the Con- 
stitution.” 

I recall the statement of another indi- 
vidual, Dr. Benjamin Fine, education 
editor of the New York Times, who also 
apparently does not share the concern 
voiced by Jefferson. Some years ago 
Dr. Fine told a congressional committee, 
with what seems to me an excess of 
flattery: 

I don’t know why so many of us are afraid 
of our Government when all of the people 
back home are the ones that send you here, 
and if they continue to send such intelli- 
gent representatives in the future as they 
have in the past, I don’t think we need to 
be concerned that you or the Government 
will take over the prerogatives of our own 
citizens. 


I am not sure Thomas Jefferson would 
share that confidence in the Govern- 
ment. I know I do not. 

There is written into this bill, H. R. 
7535, a purported guarantee against the 
encroachment of Federal control over 
education. Section 450 provides that— 

In the administration of this.act, no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shail exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the personnel, 
curriculum, or program of instruction of any 
school or school system. 


I think the most appropriate comment 
to be made on that provision was made 
by the President of Columbia University 
in 1949 when he spoke of “fancied safe- 
guards” proposed by those “who urge 
greater and greater centralization of 
authority and greater and greater de- 
pendence upon the Federal Treasury.” 
That Columbia University president, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, said: 

My own conviction is that the very fact 
that they feel the need to surround their 
proposal with legal safeguards is in itself a 
cogent argument for the defeat of the pro- 
posal. 


No statutory provision in the world 
can provide adequate safeguard against 
Federal control of education once Fed- 
eral financing support of education is 
an accepted principle. 

The then United States Commissioner 
of Education, Samuel M. Brownell, in a 
minority report of the Education Study 
Committee of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, said that Fed- 
eral “grants should be given in such a 
way as to encourage effective organiza- 
tion and administration of schools; they 
should not tend to perpetuate inefficient 
structural school organization within the 
States.” Is not that Federal control of 
education? 

Or listen to this statement in an article 
in the NEA Journal of December 1955 
by Roy E. Larsen and Henry Toy, Jr., 
chairman and director, respectively, of 
the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. This article, inci- 
dentally, was not written on the subject 
of Federal assistance to the States for 
school construction—it was written on 
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Forces Affecting the Curriculum, for 
consumption within the professional 
educational circles—hence its extreme 
frankness: 

Over the years * * a number of admin- 
istrative and leadership functions have de- 
volved upon the (U. S.) Office (of Education) 
which have made it a vital force in the area 
of curriculum. The Smith-Hughes and 
later vocational education acts give the Of- 
fice of Education considerable administra- 
tive authority over vocational programs at 
both the State and community level. 

The publications of the Office of Education 
have exercised a potent influence over the 
thinking and action in our classrooms. And 
the agency's leadership in sponsoring cur- 
riculum research and experimentation (as 
in the case of life-adjustment education) is 
widely known. 


a that Federal control of educa- 
on 

What conceivable statutory safeguard 
can assure that this terminal emergency 
program of assistance to the States for 
school construction will not be just a be- 
ginning of more and more Federal influ- 
ence and control in education? 

To ask the question, it seems to me, 
is to answer it. 

In one final respect—to me the most 
serious of all—this is literally “just a be- 


I refer to the shameful practice of 
advocates of all-out permanent Federal 
aid deprecating and minimizing the ac- 
complishments of States and local units 
12 meeting their own educational prob- 
ems. 

Dr. Carr, of the NEA, whose compelling 
urge to gain access to the most powerful 
and efficient and productive form of tax- 
ation I have already cited, exemplifies 
this attitude. In his testimony before 
the same congressional committee, Dr. 
Carr asserted that failure to recognize 
the economic necessity of access to Fed- 
eral tax support is “the real obstacle be- 
side which all the petty details of tinker- 
ing with some local tax rate or some 
State statute about debt limitations are 
as molehills to mountains.” 

Never have I seen concentrated in a 
single sentence such an ungracious, un- 
grateful, unwarranted, and brutal ex- 
pression of contempt for State and local 
support which over the years has made 
the American public-school system the 
greatest and the freest in the world. 

It is a wanton and unpardonable slap 
in the face for a host of public officials 
and private citizens at State and local 
levels who haye worked, and are work- 
ing today, unremittingly and with grow- 
ing success, to cope with the problem of 
adequate financial support for the 
schools. 

Compare this statement with the fact 
that in 1955 aggregate State and local 
support of the schools totaled $10.9 bil- 
lion—an increase of $114 billion over the 
previous year. Incidentally this 81% 
billion increase is nearly 4 times the 
amount of annual Federal aid for school 
construction proposed in the Kelley bill. 

Compare this statement of Dr. Carr 
with the comment of Governor Stratton, 
of Illinois: 

We don't need Federal aid for schools 
(in Illinois). * * Whatever Federal aid we 
could get would be only a drop in the bucket 
compared to what we are doing ourselves. 
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Compare this slurring comment of Dr. 
Carr with the fact that in my own con- 
gressional district, in the city of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., the voters of the school 
district within the past month approved 
financing of a $14-million school-build- 
ing program. This is only $3 million 
less than the Kelley bill would pro- 
vide for distribution in the entire State 
of Michigan for an entire year. Inci- 
dentally, Michigan will pay $2 for every 
$1 it will receive under this program. 
Also, incidentally, this statute will vest 
in one official of the State of Michigan 
authority to determine the criteria, the 
priorities, and the allocations on which 
these funds will be distributed within 
the State. And, furthermore, Kalama- 
zoo, Iam sure, will not be eligible for any 
aid—the penalty of having met its own 
problems; the penalty, in Dr. Carr’s 
words, of “tinkering with some local tax 
rate.” 

I want you to know, my colleagues, of 
some of the thinking, of some of the 
purposes, of some of the declarations of 
intent emanating from powerful sources 
in this Nation. I want you to know of 
the firm and ruthless determination that 
this will in truth be “just a beginning.” 
- And what will the end be, if we set 
our foot upon this path? 

I offer only the prophecy of one expert 
in the field of Federal-State relations, 
Leonard D. White of the University of 
Chicago. And it is a dire and tragic 
warning, particularly with respect to its 
implications for free public education in 
these United States. Says Dr. White: 

If present trends continue for another 
quarter century, the States may be left hol- 
low shells, operating primarily as the field 
districts of Federal departments and de- 
pendent upon the Federal treasury for their 
support. 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The Chairman. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, regardless of the effect on our indi- 
vidual State allotments, we all should 
support an amendment to this legisla- 
tion in order that, first, Federal funds 
will be allocated for school construction 
on the basis of need; and, second, that 
those States which are taxing themselves 
to the hilt to meet their own school- 
building crisis be given special encour- 
agement. 

The bill as reported from committee 
fails in these particulars, 

We all recognize that there is a serious 
schoolbuilding shortage in the Nation 
today. This legislation will not solve 
that shortage. An annual grant of $400 
million is a lot of money, but it is only 
a drop in the bucket as far as the amount 
of money States and local school dis- 
tricts are now spending for new schools. 

Unless we want to go further in 
debt—or increase Federal taxes—this 
Federal school-construction aid can 
never, except in a very small way, solve 
our schoolbuilding shortage. We must 
continue to depend upon the resources 
of our States and local school districts 
to meet their own building needs. 
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What then is the excuse for any Fed- 
eral aid at all? To my mind, the best 
argument for this legislation is that it is 
designed to stimulate and encourage our 
States and local government subdivisions 
to meet their own problems. By offering 
to return some of the Federal taxes levied 
from local residents, this measure hopes 
to spur State and local governmental 
units to make even greater efforts locally 
to finance and build new school struc- 
tures. 

The so-called Kelley bill is inferior to 
the measure supported by President 
Eisenhower in this regard. By distrib- 
uting Federal funds on a straight per- 
capita basis—to rich and poor districts 
alike—the Kelley bill will promote even 
greater inequities in school faclities than 
now exst. A rich State, which can meet 
its own building needs, will use this extra 
money either to put icing on their school 
building cakes or to reduce an already 
moderate school-tax levy. 

A poor State or district, however, al- 
ready bonded to the hilt, paying heavy 
levies for school debt service, taxing to 
the limit to meet operating expenses, 
may be hard-pressed meeting the match- 
ing requirements of the Kelley bill. 

For that reason, I support the Presi- 
dent’s program. Federal aid for school 
construction should be more than just 
another program of returning to the 
taxpayers dollars the Federal Govern- 
ment takes from them and brings to 
Washington. The program should be so 
designed to lead the States and localities 
toward a solution of their own problem, 
I hope the House will support the amend- 
ment to use the President’s formula for 
distributing Federal-aid funds. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I regard this as an historic debate, 
and I have listened with great interest 
to the comments that have come from 
men who have a dedicated concern about 
this problem. I speak to you, myself, 
out of a wealth of educational experi- 
ence. I was the 1916 summer session 
teacher at Sunny Point Schoolhouse, 
District No. 7, Illinois township, Pope 
County, Ark. I had reached the ma- 
ture age of 17. I had only 81 pupils 
enrolled so you know that I imparted a 
lot of information that summer and ac- 
quired a lot myself. It was a little one- 
room schoolhouse, and I could not find 
room to seat them all. But, I can say 
to you today, on the basis of that ex- 
perience, and contemplating the condi- 
tions that have been presented to us to- 
day, that this Nation cannot long en- 
dure half-seated and half-sheltered. 

I must confess that I am a bit envious 
of the members of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. Its members 
have produced a great piece of legisla- 
tion and have participated in a dramatic 
forward step in rounding out a Federal 
policy on education. I am glad to give 
this measure my enthusiastic support. 
While I have reservations as to some of 
its provisions, particularly those which 
appear to bypass the States in the ex- 
tension of credit to districts, I am con- 
vinced that its formula for a grant-in- 
aid is basically correct and that it meets 
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our responsibilities in the present emer- 
gency. 

We cannot be sure, of course, how the 
bill will look when amendments have 
been acted upon, and naturally I will 
reserve judgment on some of these very 
difficult questions that have been pre- 
sented. But, I fear that in a discussion 
of some of the technical points, we may 
lose sight of the crucial policy decision 
being made, and might fail to do a con- 
structive job in what is, perhaps, the 
No. 1 problem in the United States. 
Some of my colleagues have spoken as 
if we were entering a new field. I do 
not agree that this is the case. As early 
as 1787, the first year in which we op- 
erated under a Federal Constitution, 
there were Federal grants to education. 
So, it is not a new program. 

This is not the first study that has 
been made of Federal and State func- 
tions in public education. Recently, for 
example, the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, the Kestnbaum 
Commission, of which I had the privilege 
of serving along with my friends, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. OSTER- 
TAG], and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
DOoLiiver], attempted to approach this 
problem with an objective attitude. 
There was little emotion in the discus- 
sion we gave to the problem over a pe- 
riod of months. I would like the Recorp 
to show that the Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion recommended that where there is 
a proven need for school building con- 
struction, Federal assistance be extended 
to the States. I am not prepared to say 
today on the basis of personal knowledge 
that the need exists in every State. I 
know it exists in the State of Arkansas. 
But, the committee finds it exists every- 
where. To me, one of the most interest- 
ing phases of this debate is that two of 
the leading proponents from oppo- 
site sides of the aisle, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McConneELt} come from a State which 
would contribute more to this program 
than they would receive from it. Ob- 
viously, we will not do a good job from 
the national standpoint if we base our 
decisions solely on the effect on our in- 
dividual States. 

This bill meets established standards 
for grants-in-aid. It is a States rights 
bill, it provides for a specialized pro- 
gram only, and it is definitely limited 
as to time and the amount that may be 
expended. There is a wholesome in- 
terest throughout the country in re- 
defining more precisely the functions of 
government. The Kestnbaum report 
contains interesting historical data on 
Federal assistance for education. The 
Commission pointed out that the con- 
cept of primary responsibility by the 
States and localities for elementary edu- 
cation is basic in our Government. That 
principle is unimpaired by this bill. The 
Commission found, however, that the 
Federal Government has long been in- 
terested in public education. The Land 
Grant Program of 1862, advanced by Mr. 
Lincoln, projected a Federal interest into 
school problems. In succeeding legisla- 
tion, notably the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917, the vocational education programs 
in which the distinguished chairman of 
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the House Committee, Mr. BARDEN, has 
been so influential, and more recently 
Public Laws 815 and 874, all evidence a 
deep concern on the part of the Federal 
Government for the effectiveness of our 
school system. 

Those who designed the patterns of 
our Government recognized the relation- 
ship of education to free institutions. 
James Madison put it like this: “A pop- 
ular government without popular infor- 
mation or the means of acquiring it is 
but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, 
or perhaps both,” and as the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
reminded us, George Washington in his 
Farewell Message asked the citizens of 
the young Republic to “promote those 
institutions that make for diffusion of 
knowledge.” 

If in the simple society of the nine- 
teenth century leaders in the Federal 
Government recognized a relationship to 
the problems of education, certainly we 
of the twentieth century, constantly 
made conscious of the interdependence 
of communities and States, should be 
equally responsive to it. 

Some of my friends from the same area 
I am honored to represent say that the 
States are able to meet this problem. 
Assuming that they could, this policy 
would impose great hardship upon many 
States and would disregard the principle 
of equalizing tax burdens. 

Consider the contrast between the 
poorest area and the wealthiest area 
within the Nation. In 1950 areas of the 
9 most favored States had 22 percent of 
the Nation’s children and 30 percent of 
the Nation's income. The less favored 
area had 8.6 of the children and 1.6 of 
the income. In other words, in that 
favored area there was 19 times the in- 
come, and 2% times the children. So 


the favored area gets an advantage of - 


7 times per child over the least favored 
region. 

The language read to you by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] 
was as clear as it could be on the ques- 
tion of limiting Federal authority over 
the schools. As I tried to indicate, it is 
a specialized program. It does not deal 
with general aid. It does not even touch 
the problem of curriculum and person- 
nel. It does not deal with ideological 
questions. When you provide brick and 
mortar to build schoolhouses for chil- 
dren, you escape many of the problems 
that defy solution. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON], put his hand on one impor- 
tant phase of the legislation yesterday, 
and again today. I refer to the mobility 
of people. California has a severe prob- 
lem, but the States which supplied her 
new population were left with problems 
too. Mobility of wealth is another ele- 
ment to consider not only in the Nation 
as a whole but within each of the States. 
There are islands of distress in the 
wealthiest State. Moreover the favored 
States will benefit from the building up 
of schools in the less economically fav- 
order States. 

One of the best speeches I ever heard 
in support of Federal legislation in this 
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field was at a Kiwanis meeting in Penn- 
sylvania. The speaker said: 

Pennsylvania will contribute more than 
it will receive, but people who come from 
the less economically favored States to live 
and work among us will as a result be better 
prepared for our industrial life and will be 
greater assets to us. It would be money well 
spent for us Pennsylvanians. 


At one stage of the discussions per- 
taining to aid for schools, Mr. Chairman, 
the theory was advanced that only the 
extremely low-income States should be 
the recipients of Federal aid. If the 
equalization principle could be applied 
with perfect precision that might be true, 
but I am glad that in this building pro- 
gram it was found advisable to include 
every State, for the emergency is nation- 
wide. 

According to the United States Office 
of Education figures, in 1952 we had 1 
million classrooms, needing 312,000 ad- 
ditional classrooms to house our 8,881,000 
children. Nearly one-third of the chil- 
dren enrolled in 1952-53 were affected by 
the classroom deficit. At the begin- 
ning of 1954 there was still a classroom 
deficit of more than 300,000. Increased 
enrollments require 50,000 new class- 
rooms annually, with obsolescence re- 
quiring 8,000 additional classrooms. We 
are building 50,000 to 60,000 classrooms 
annually, meeting growth needs but not 
reducing the deficit. The cost of 300,000 
classrooms is $10 to $12 billion, so we 
can see the importance of Federal as- 
sistance to eliminate the shortage. This 
bill would provide Arkansas with $22,- 
907,488 over a 4-year period, a significant 
contribution to overcoming the class- 
room shortage in my State, but obviously 
leaving the major responsibility to the 
State and local government educational 
agencies. Thus the theory on which this 
legislation rests is unassailable. 

The Kestnbaum Commission classified 
the historic grants-in-aid programs as 
those, first to support State-adminis- 
tered activities that carry a primary 
Federal obligation; second, to stimulate 
activities that should remain State func- 
tions but carry certain national aspects; 
and third, to equalize throughout the 
Nation the opportunities and advantages 
that should be governmentally sustained. 
It is fair to say, I believe, that this leg- 
islation is impressed to some degree with 
all three of these motivations. 

The declaration of the Kestnbaum 
Commission to which I alluded in sup- 
port of school-building construction 
rested upon a compromise. It reads as 
follows: 

The Commission recommends that respon- 
sibility for providing general public educa- 
tion continue to rest squarely upon the 
States and their political subdivisions. The 
Commission further recommends that the 
States act vigorously and promptly to dis- 
charge this responsibility. The Commission 
does not recommend a general program of 
Federal financial assistance to elementary 
and secondary education, believing that the 
States have the capacity to meet their edu- 
cational requirements. However, where, 
upon a clear factual finding of need and 
lack of resources, it is demonstrated that 
one or more States do not have sufficient tax 
resources to support an adequate school 
system, the National Government, through 
some appropriate means, would be justified 
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in assisting such States temporarily in 
financing the construction of school facil- 
ities—exercising particular caution to avoid 
interference by the National Government in 
educational processes or programs, 


Mr. Chairman, the need is great and 
the proposed remedy will go far toward 
meeting it. For that reason I favor this 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] 
has expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KEARNS]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
greatly enjoyed this debate, pro and 
con. It has been highly worth the time 
that anyone would want to invest in it, 

Then, too, I want to praise the ranking 
minority member of our committee, [Mr. 
MCCONNELL], for having the foresight 
when he was chairman of the full com- 
mittee in the 83d Congress to appoint a 
subcommittee, which I had the pleasure 
of heading, to hold hearings in order to 
try to cope with the problem of class- 
room shortages. It was a problem then; 
it is a problem now. 

We sent telegrams to all the Gov- 
ernors, asking them to state their needs 
either personally or through their chief 
school officers. I could not help but 
think when the gentleman from South 
Carolina was speaking that of all the 
messages we sent out the only refusal 
we had was a telegram from then Gov- 
ernor Byrnes. He said they did not need 
any Federal money, that they could take 
care of their own school system. So 
when the gentleman was speaking to you 
just now, he was telling you the truth. 

I would share those opinions with him 
and Governor Byrnes. If it were possible 
for us to keep the tax dollars at home be- 
cause then we would not be in the dilem- 
ma we are down here trying to find 
enough depleted dollars to go around. 
But notwithstanding this fact, we do 
bring the tax dollars to Washington, and 
we have money for everything else— 
highways, airports, and so forth—but 
when it comes to helping the school- 
child then we are immediately accused 
of being on the threshold of Federal con- 
trol of education. 

I am 100 percent opposed to Federal 
control of education; I want no part of 
it and believe in no phase of it, and when 
the day ever comes that this Federal 
Government gets into the practice of 
buying textbooks and paying teachers’ 
salaries, then we will be on dangerous 
ground. 

But in this Kelley bill, particularly 
Title I in which I am interested and 
claim some pride of authorship, we have 
a straight grant-in-aid program; it is 
a brick-and-mortar approach; as has 
been said here, to try to put classrooms 
in all the States where they are needed so 
that the boys and girls of America will 
have a suitable place to attend school. 

Now let us look at one phase. I think 
in Pennsylvania, using the Keystone 
State again, we had for a number of 
years, some 27 years at least, one super- 
intendent of public instruction, Dr, 
Haas, one of the grand men of educa- 
tion. He has retired now, but many of 
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your States have men heading your edu- 
cational systems who are on a par with 
him. 

The money that a State will receive 
under title I of the Kelley bill will be 
in the hands of such individuals for dis- 
tribution in their States, not in the hands 
of any Member of this Congress, not in 
the hands of the legislatures of the 
States, but in the hands of the chief 
school officers, whether they have been 
appointed or elected. They are the ones 
who will have to point out the needy dis- 
tricts in their States, and that is where 
these classrooms will be placed. I do 
not know that I can recall any place in 
my district that would qualify for any 
of these classrooms; I think in my par- 
ticular district we can take care of our- 
selves very well, but there are a lot of 
districts in Pennsylvania, as well as other 
States, that can well use the money to 
build much-needed classrooms. That, I 
think, is most excellent Federal assist- 
ance. 

Title IT and title II of the bill provide 
that if a school district does not qualify 
under the definition of needy, and is al- 
‘ready bonded to its limit, yet additional 
classrooms are required, that district can 
still be taken care of. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Getting back to title 
I concerning plans, as I understand, un- 
der title I it will be those needy areas in 
Pennsylvania, as the plan provides, that 
will get those classrooms. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KEARNS. That is correct, and 
the same will be true of Kentucky. But 
the person who would determine that 
would be your own State educational 
officer and he would have the entire use 
of the money with which to do that very 


Getting back to Titles IT and III, they 
have very fine possibilities. I know of a 
school that was just completed two 
months ago up in my area. They built 
it and they occupy it, yet they are now 
18 classrooms short. Just think, 10 years 
ago we had less than 2 million babies 
being born in this country a year. In 
1956 we will have had 4 million babies 
born. Then every six months, from the 
time that a child becomes of school age, 
he goes up and knocks on the door and 
wants to be admitted into a classroom, 
but possibly there is no classroom availa- 
ble for him to attend. 

So when we begin reading this bill for 
amendment next week, I sincerely hope 
that we will stay with the Kelley bill and 
titles I, II, and III. However, I want to 
say that if we cannot be successful in 
the structure of the bill as it is now be- 
fore us, the issue is vital enough that the 
amendments to be introduced by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL] would be highly acceptable. 

As we have the weekend to think this 
over, all of us should be very, very cogni- 
zant of the fact that in considering this 
legislation we are considering the boys 
and girls of America, we are considering 
the greatest collateral we have in this 
country, the adult statesmen, lawyers, 
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and physicians of tomorrow. I hope 
each and every one of us will take time 
out to sit down in meditation over the 
weekend and decide to pass, for the first 
time, a bill to do something farsighted 
for the boys and girls of this country. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
IMr. UDALL]. 

Mr, UDALL. Mr. Chairman, the an- 
chor man on the committee and the 
junior member comes on the scene when 
all the good arguments have been made. 
There is very little left to say except per- 
haps to indulge in a few generalizations. 
This to me has been a very educational 
day listening to Members of the House 
discuss this very vital national problem. 
I think we can draw some conclusions, 
too. 

A year and a half ago when I first came 
to the Congress, there was in our com- 
mittee a rather lively dispute at that 
time whether there really was a class- 
room shortage in the country. Appar- 
ently we have settled that question once 
and for all and that no longer is really 
the basic issue. Practically all of us are 
agreed that there is a very serious short- 
age. The only really serious argument 
that I heard made today in opposition 
to this legislation was the argument 
made very effectively, and I respect it, 
made by the gentleman from South 
Carolina when he said the States can 
handle this matter, leave them alone and 
let them handle it. He stated, and per- 
haps it is true, that in his own State, and 
there are a few others in a similar sit- 
uation, they have done a remarkable 
job in recent years in building class- 
rooms. But we are here in the National 
Legislature and we must consider the 
needs of the Nation as a whole, I think 
the one fact that governed our thinking 
in the committee was the national pic- 
ture. That picture is one of a class- 
room shortage of 250,000 units or 300,000, 
something in that neighborhood. 

What is the picture as far as eliminat- 
ing that backlog and that shortage is 
concerned? 

I think the latest statistics that I have 
seen show that we need annually, to take 
care of the increased enrollment, about 
50,000 classrooms; due to obsolescence 
and replacement, another additional 
need of 8,000 to 10,000 classrooms; that 
the annual rate of construction today is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 60,000 
or perhaps a little over. In other words, 
we are not eliminating that great class- 
room shortage that we have carried as a 
legacy of the depression and of the war 
years. Therefore, that is the reason 
that we cannot accept that argument on 
a national basis. Perhaps we do not 
have the right leadership in the States 
at the State level, but in any event, we 
are not eating into that backlog and we 
are not getting our children properly 
housed. 

There is another argument that has 
occurred from time to time in our dis- 
cussion here, and to me it is not an argu- 
ment that I think any of us should take 
seriously. It is the argument of Federal 
control. I think it has been pretty well 
demolished already, and I had hoped 
with one little push perhaps I could put 
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it in its grave and we could give it a de- 
cent burial at this time. I happened to 
have served, shortly before I came here 
to Congress, on a school board, and I 
think I know a little bit about the func- 
tions and the control of a school board, 
because it is the school board and the 
people who elect the people on the school 
board who exercise control over school 
matters. Therefore, this business of 
Federal control is not something hang- 
ing up in the air. When you are talking 
about Federal control, you are talking 
about control of a school board that 
makes the decisions; that board that 
hires and fires the teachers and admin- 
istrators and makes policy, that handles 
the textbooks, and provides the curricu- 
lum and all those things. And, unless 
you have legislation which is designed 
and which in its normal functions will 
give someone the right to discharge those 
functions, you do not have Federal con- 
trol. It has been my experience that at 
the school board level in our country we 
have democratic self-government at its 
best. I know of no area of public life 
where there is a greater interest by par- 
ent-teacher groups and by all our citi- 
zens in what goes on than at the school 
level in our government. I know of no 
area in our government or international 
life where outside intrusion is so in- 
stantly repelled by those who are charged 
with conducting these programs. I 
know of no area where those who are in 
charge of these programs are quicker to 
resent intrusions on their responsibili- 
ties and their prerogatives. So, I have 
no fear, as one who has served rather 
recently on a school board, of any Fed- 
eral control or Federal interference out 
of this legislation. I have experienced 
contact with the Federal Government 
under programs such as Public Law 815, 
which is perhaps one of the most popular 
pieces of legislation that this Congress 
has ever enacted—and we had a great 
deal more Federal control in that pro- 
gram than you find in this—and I can 
say to you there was no Federal control 
on anybody in this very important area 
of responsibility. So, let us once and for 
all bury that myth of Federal control and 
let us confine ourselves to the real basic 
issues here, namely, whether there is a 
need, and if there is such a need, how 
we are to provide Federal help and guid- 
ance that is needed to stimulate our 
States and our local communities to 
tackle and solve this problem. That is 
what this bill would do, and I intend to 
support this legislation all the way. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, no piece 
of legislation in the short time that I 
have had the honor to be a Member of 
this body has caused me as much strug- 
gle with my conscience as this one. I 
think there is no doubt that there is 
a need. I think also there is no doubt 
that there is a danger. Out of all the 
maze of argument that to which we have 
listened in the days this bill has been 
before us there are a few facts which 
seem to be self-evident. 

One, that there is a need in many areas 
of this country for additional classrooms. 
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Two, that there is not a State in this 
Union which cannot afford to take care 
of that need. 

I give that second reason as a fact 
because I have asked the United States 
Commissioner of Education, the officials 
in the National Education Association, 
and many other people in the field of 
education in a sincere effort to find out 
the facts and they have yet to name one 
State that cannot afford to pay for the 
schools that are needed. 

Those two facts seem to make self- 
evident a third fact, and that is that the 
States simply are not doing the job they 
can and should do. And that, it seems 
to me, is the one and only justification 
for a vote in favor of this bill. 

Now, why are the States not doing the 
job that they can and should do? They 
are not doing that job because the poli- 
ticians in our State legislatures are not 
providing the taxes. And why are those 
men in the State legislatures not pro- 
viding the taxes? Because at the ballot 
box the voters tell them that they do 
not want them to increase local taxes. 
When the State legislature raises the 
taxes or when the county commission- 
ers raise the taxes, the taxes are an 
issue at the next election and the local 
politician can be and often is defeated 
on that issue, regardless of the fact that 
the taxes were raised for schools. 

I can cite two examples in my own 
State, one involving a Democratic gov- 
ernor who passed new taxes to take care 
of the schools. At the next election 
that was the issue and he was defeated. 
Then a Republican government in my 
own county raised the taxes on the 
county level, providing more schools in 
8 years than had been built in the en- 
tire history of that county for some 100- 
odd years and yet, in the 1954 election, 
the issue was taxes and that adminis- 
tration was defeated on that issue. 

So the problem, ‘ike so many other 
problems—and I submit, Mr. Chairman, 
that I think this needs to be said in this 
House—goes back to the people at home. 
For some reason or other the unfortunate 
fact seems to be that they feel that if 
they can get the money from the Federal 
level it will not cost them anything, but 
if they have to provide the money on the 
State or county level, it is going to come 
out of their own pocket and they cannot 
afford it. That, it seems to me, Mr. 
Chairman, is the simple truth of this 
whole problem. If this legislation is just 


a temporary matter to attempt to get us 


over a hump, it seems to me that our 
duty as leaders in our community would 
be to go to the people and attempt to 
have them do the job they should do on 
the county and the State levels. 

The people can pass resolutions in citi- 
zens’ committees and PTA's and all 
those other places, but you and I know 
that there is one voice the legislator, 
whether he be on the county, State or 
national level, will listen to, and that 
is the voice of the ballot box. And 
when the people in their local elections, 
tell the legislators at the ballot box that 
they are more interested in keeping their 
taxes down than they are in providing 
more schools, then the results are going 
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to be those with which we are faced 

today. 

So, Mr. Chairman, recognizing what I 
submit are some of the simple facts of 
life with which we are faced, it may be 
that if certain amendments to this pro- 
posed legislation are adopted I might go 
along with it on the theory, as has been 
said from this well a number of times, 
that it may be a stimulation to local ac- 
tion, because certainly some stimulation 
is needed for proper action on the county 
and State levels. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylyania? 

There was no objection. 

REQUEST FOR RELIEF TO THE SPANISH ALL-HA- 
VANA CIGAR INDUSTRY OF TAMPA, FLA., FROM 
TARIFF REDUCTIONS GRANTED UNDER RECIPRO- 
CAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT—PART I 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
today addressed a request to the Presi- 
dent of the United States asking that 
certain actions hereinafter described be 
taken to afford relief to the Spanish All- 
Havana Cigar Industry of Tampa, Fla., 
which manufactures 95 percent of the 
hand-made, class G, finest quality cigars 
in America. 

This action was taken after a meeting 
and conference in my office this week 
with representatives of the Cigar Manu- 
facturers Association of Tampa, Fla.; the 
International Cigar Makers Union; and 
all Government agencies concerned with 
the original negotiations and procedures 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act of June 25, 1956. 

A very critical situation will develop 
in the near future in this industry due to 
competition from the imported Havana 
manufactured cigars from Cuba which 
are given an advantage in profits 
through the reduction of tariffs effective 
July 1, 1956, which will inure in benefits 
not to the public at large by reduction 
of retail prices but to the distributor and 
for purposes of advertising which will 
lend to far greater promotion and com- 
petition of the imported product over the 
domestic and higher quality domestic 
cigar. 

The recent Presidential proclamation 
making effective on July 1, 1956, the 
tariff reductions negotiated in Geneva 
reduced duties on Cuban cigars 15 per- 
cent over a 3-year period. I have here- 
tofore filed a protest to this action. 

The tremendous hardships imposed on 
this industry by the reduction of tariff 
duties on Cuban cigars was fully pointed 
out by representatives of the Tampa in- 
dustry and representatives of the Cigar 
Makers International Union. Itisclear- 
ly established that without some relief 
this could eventually mean the destruc- 
tion of the All-Havana Cigar Industry 
in Tampa. 

I believe the presentation made by 
the industry unquestionably justifies 
approval of the request. 

This reduction negotiated at Geneva 
is the first time in over 50 years that 
duties have been reduced on Cuban cigars 
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adversely affecting this particular indus- 
try without a correlative reduction in 
Havana leaf imports to offset this com- 
petitive advantage. Since 1900, duties 
on Cuban cigars have had an established 
differential in relation to Cuban leaf- 
tobacco, and a reduction in the duties 
of one has always been accompanied by 
a correlative reduction in the duties of 
the other. The Geneva negotiations re- 
verse this established and long-justified 
relation which has been reflected in the 
various tariff acts and under the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act, time and 
time again. 

The Tampa cigar industry advises me 
that at this time the only relief which 
may be obtained with any reasonable ex- 
pediency is a reduction in the duties on 
imported Cuban tobacco, the maximum 
of which, under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act, can be 10 percent over 
the next 2 years. I wish to emphasize 
that, while the reduction in duties nego- 
tiated at Geneva grants to Cuban manu- 
facturers a reduction of $7 per thousand 
cigars, a 10-percent reduction in duties 
on imported tobacco leaf as a correlative 
concession to the domestic industry 
would mean to Tampa manufacturers a 
reduction of approximately 50 cents per 
thousand in cost of tobacco leaf for ci- 
gars. Although this provides hardly 
what could be termed reciprocal relief, it 
would be of some assistance and is 
strongly urged. 

I feel that immediate action is neces- 
sary to grant maximum relief available 
under existing law to Tampa manufac- 
turers. I feel confident that in the near 
future, in exploring this problem further 
and attempting to arrive at a more equi- 
table solution through this and other 
means, the Tampa all-Havana cigar in- 
dustry can be assisted. 

Under figures available from the man- 
ufacturers of Tampa, the effective return 
to the industry of 10 percent reduction in 
tariffs would approximate $169,289. As 
already has been pointed out, this 
amount weuld not equal the $7 per thou- 
sand cigars benefit gained by the Cuban 
manufacturer but would place the 
Tampa industry in a better position to 
meet the competitive advantage which 
now seems imminent. 

It is my earnest hope that the Members 
of this House and the executive agencies 
of the Government will realize and con- 
firm the urgency of this situation and 
concur in my plea to the President and to 
those who at his direction may be re- 
quested to negotiate for this tariff 
reduction. 

PART II 

Mr. Chairman, I further request the 
following letter addressed to me be in- 
cluded as a part of the RECORD: 

JUNE 18, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 

Member of Congress, 

Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CRAMER: The Cigar 
Manufacturers Association of Tampa is 
writing you this letter asking that you take 
all proper steps to save from economic ex- 
tinction the Spanish all-Havana cigar in- 
dustry of Tampa and of Florida. 

Under the terms of GATT, the United 
States State Department has without any 
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warning or notice to our industry, nego- 
tiated a 15-percent reduction in tariff rates 
on Cuban cigars imported into the United 
States. If not stopped this will most prob- 
ably cause the destruction of the world 
renowned Tampa cigar industry manufac- 
ture of high quality all-Havana“ cigars. 
These new lower tariff rates do not become 
effective until a presidential proclamation 
is issued. It is understood that this may 
be done before June 30, 1956 when the new 
rates would become effective. Immediate 
action is necessary. 

The seriousness of the situation cannot be 
understand. The jobs and livelihood of sev- 
eral thousand persons in Tampa are di- 
rectly involved. The investments and labor 
of this Tampa industry for over one-half a 
century are at stake. 
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The facts involved are these: 


I. GATT WOULD REDUCE TARIFFS ON CUBAN 
CIGARS 15 PERCENT OVER A 3 YEAR PERIOD— 
WITH NO CONCESSIONS TO THE UNITED STATES 
ON OUR EXPORTS OF CIGARS TO OTHER COUN- 
TRIES OR ON AMERICAN IMPORTS OF CIGAR LEAF 
TOBACCOS 


The State Department, under the terms 
of GATT, negotiated an agreement granting 
other GATT nations a tariff reduction of 5 
percent for each of 3 years on cigars im- 
ported into the United States, Present duty 
on Cuban cigars is $1.50 pound plus 10 
percent ad valorem. Under the full 15-per- 
cent reduction in tariff the duty will de- 
crease to $1.27 per pound plus 8% ad va- 
lorem. 

The following table shows the present and 
prospective duties upon imported cigars: 


Product of Cuba 


Present rate 


Ist stage 


$1.50 per pound plus 10 per- 


cent ad valorem, percent ad valorem, 


$1.42 per pound plus 914 


Geneva 1956 agreement 


2d stage 3d stage 


$1.27 per pound plus 814 
percent ad valorem, 


$1.35 per pound plus 9 per- 
cent ad valorem. 


There is no rational basis for this purely 
administrative action. Apparently it is now 
a national policy to succor foreign industry 
by the economic destruction of a long- 
established American ,industry. We invite 
your considerate thought of the following 
matters in determining the course of action 
to be taken which will save our industry. 


II. THE TAMPA ALL-HAVANA SPANISH METHOD 
CIGAR INDUSTRY IS THE OLDEST SEGMENT OF 
THE CIGAR INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES— 
IT WAS FOUNDED AND FOSTERED ON THE 
PREMISE THAT IT CAN EXIST ONLY WITH A 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


When we speak of the all-Havana Spanish 
method of cigar manufacture, we speak of 
two things. First, cigars composed entirely 
of Cuban tobacco (i. e., the wrapper, the 
binder, and filler are all Cuban tobaccos), 
and secondly, cigars manufactured by the 
Spanish method—the slowest, most meticu- 
lous, and most expensive method of manu- 
facture. This system originated in Cuba 
centuries ago. 

Over 75 years ago the manufacture of all- 
Havana cigars commenced in Florida. This 
was done with the encouragement of the 
United States Government by its then exist- 
ing protective tariff rates which were $3 per 
pound plus 50 percent ad valorem. The 
cities of Tampa and Key West received their 
initial industrial impetus from this new 
cigar industry. The Federal Government 
over this entire period of time—and until 
recent date—has recognized that the Florida 
all-Havana industry can exist only with a 
protective tariff. 

We wish to emphasize one thing—an all- 
Havana cigar, whether made in Tampa or 
Havana is identical. The types of tobacco 
are the same; the quality of the tobacco is 
the same, and the method of manufacture 
is the same. Most importantly, the work- 
manship is the same. 

However, and we stress this point, the 
American consumer does not know this and 
75 years of advertising has not been able to 
overcome this obstacle. 

The American consumer considers all-Ha- 
vana cigars no differently than many other 
commodities—when he sees the word “im- 
ported” and “made in Hayana” he believes 
that cigar is superior to the Tampa-made 
cigar. This has been true for years. In 
1913 the Tariff Act was amended to help 
overcome this—the cigar industry was given 
a special “bonded manufacturing warehouse” 
provision applicable only to factories making 
only cigars composed entirely of Cuban to- 


bacco. This was done under United States 
Government supervision and such manufac- 
turer put a bonded stamp on each box which 
guaranteed that cigars were made entirely 
of Cuban tobaccos, 

This competitive advantage of cigars made 
in Havana results in one basis consumer 
fact. If Tampa- and Havana-made cigars 
are offered to dealers and the con- 
sumer at the same price—there is a far great- 
er acceptance of Havana-made cigars. The 
Tampa manufacturers have sought to over- 
come this by the best known method—offer- 
ing more for the money. That is, not only 
are prices lower, but also the cigars are 
larger; that is, the cigars weigh more per 
thousand. 

Actually, the workmanship of Tampa-made 
cigars is better than that of Havana—due to 
the fact that the Cuban Government in re- 
cent years enacted laws providing that Cuban 
cigars made for export could be manufac- 
tured by machine. The only cigars which 
may be manufactured by machine in Cuba 
are the cigars which are to be exported. 
This has resulted in over 80 percent of the all- 
Havana cigars made in Cuba and exported to 
the United States to be machine-made cigars. 
This was done by the Government of Cuba 
for the purpose of giving the Cuban manu- 
facturers a competitive advantage over the 
all-Havana cigars made by the Tampa manu- 
facturers. In turn, this has been one of 
the primary reasons compelling the Tampa 
manufacturers to go to the manufacture of 
all-Havana cigars by machine. This has re- 
sulted in unemployment of American work- 
ers—particularly in Tampa. 


II. THE 1956 GENEVA CONFERENCE TARIFF RE- 
DUCTION ON CUBAN CIGARS THREATENS THE 
TAMPA ALL-HAVANA CIGAR INDUSTRY WITH 
DESTRUCTION 


At the outset two things should be made 
clear. The all-Havana cigar is now and al- 
ways has been the expensive, high-quality 
cigar. The all-Havana cigar, because of its 
high price, is competitive for practical pur- 
poses only with the all-Havana cigar of 
American manufacture. Moreover, in the 
United States there is a distinct market for 
the all-Havana cigars—a demand solely for 
the aroma and flavor of Havana tobaccos. 

The all-Havana cigars made in Cuba and 
imported into the United States are prac- 
tically all in the class G, excise tax bracket— 
1. e., the highest class—cigars retailing over 
20 cents each. In 1955 approximately 99 
percent of the Cuban cigars imported were 


in this class G. 
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Most of the all-Havana cigars made in the 
United States are manufactured in Tampa 
or in Florida. For example, in 1955 over 50 
percent of all class G cigars sold in the 
United States were made in Tampa. 

It has been recognized for many years— 
and reflected throughout various tariff acts— 
that a differential of at least 5 cents a cigar 
is necessary to maintain the competitive 
position of American-made cigars’ against 
Cuban cigars of the same quality. The 
studies of the Tariff Commission are replete 
with this information. The 1956 Geneva 
Conference, without any reason, has de- 
stroyed this long-recognized and existing dif- 
ferential. This convention has completely 
reversed the long-existent national tariff 
policy of the United States upon which the 
Tampa all-Hayana cigar industry has been 
built and that this has been done without 
any warning or notice. 


Iv. UNDER PRESENT TARIFF RATES AMERICAN MADE 
CLASS G ALL-HAVANA CIGARS ARE LOSING A 
STEADILY INCREASED SHARE OF THE “CLASS G” 
AMERICAN MARKET TO CUBAN MADE CIGARS 


Since 1903 Cuban made cigars have enjoyed 
preferential treatment by United States tar- 
iffs over the cigars of any other nation. Up 
until 1945 this is generally a 20 percent 
lower tariff than that of the cigars of other 
nations, 

Since World War II the tariff on Cuban 
made cigars has twice been lowered cor- 
relative with a reduction on tariffs on Cuban 
leaf tobaccos. These two reductions of tar- 
iffs on Cuban cigars amount to a total re- 
duction of $2.10 per pound plus 10 percent 
ad valorem—a reduction in tariff of over 
57 percent. (For example—present rates es- 
tablished in 1948 are $1.50 per pound plus 
10 percent ad valorem; prior to the 1945 
reduction tariffs were $3.60 per pound plus 20 
percent ad valorem). Applied to 1955 aver- 
age value and weights of imported Cuban 
cigars the present rates produce $43.82 per 
thousand cigars—the pre-1945 rates would 
produce $102.26 per thousand cigars). 

Most importantly, under the existing tar- 
iff rates (i. e., the 1948 rates) cigars made 
in Cuba are capturing an increasingly great- 
er share of the class G American cigar mar- 
ket. It is highly significant that this in- 
crease has been a steady one since the 
last reduction of tariff on Cugan cigars in 
1948. Under the existing tariff rate the im- 
ported Cuban cigar, as a result of the tariff 
reductions since World War II is more than 
holding its own and proportionately, is cap- 
turing a great share of the class G all-Havana 
market than are the Tampa manufacturers 
of all-Havana class G cigars. Exhibit 1 at- 
tached to this letter shows the sale of class 
G cigars in 1948 and in 1955. This table 
shows that in this period of time the number 
of class G cuban cigars sold has increased 
44.5 percent. In the same period of time, 
the all-Havana class G cigars made by Tampa 
manufacturers has increased 36 percent. Ex- 
pressed differently, proportionately speaking 
the imported Cuban cigar has increased its 
rate of sales nearly 23 percent more than 
have the Tampa manufacturers of all-Ha- 
vana cigars. Certainly, the basis of ex- 
perience shows that the existing tariff rates 
is providing a fair opportunity to the Cuban 
made cigar. 

It is also important to note that during 
the year 1956 the importation of Cuban 
cigars has increased 12.5 percent in the last 
12 months (i e., 12 months ending March 
31, 1956). This is greater than the rate 
of increase of class G all-Havana cigars 
made. Certainly, if tariff considerations and 
competition within the all-Havana cigar 
field are alone to be used as a criteria for 
the determination of the amount of tariffs 
to be applied, this would strongly indicate 
that the tariff on Cuban cigars should be 
increased rather than decreased. 

The proposed 15 percent reduction 
amounting to $7 per thousand on class G 
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cigars all-Havana Cuban-made cigars gives 
Cuban cigars an unfair advantage at the 
expense of the highest paid cigar workers 
in the United States. We do not know ex- 
actly how much lower rates are in Havana 
than they are in the Spanish system cigar 
factories of Tampa. We do know that the 
wage rates of the Tampa factories estab- 
lished under its contractual relations for 
many years with the Cigar Makers Inter- 
national Union are the highest wages in the 
cigar industry in the United States. This, 
despite the fact that the Tampa factories 
have long been in a disadvantageous finan- 
cial position. Exhibit 2 attached hereto 
shows findings of independent wage arbi- 
trators who have made findings with refer- 
ence to the level of cigar wages in the Tampa 
Spanish factories, showing that they are the 
highest in the United States. 

We estimate that the hourly wage rates 
and piece rates paid in Havana factories are 
in excess of 30 percent less than the corre- 
sponding rates in the Tampa Spanish fac- 
tories. The labor costs of the Tampa Span- 
ish factories are approximately 32 percent 
of gross sales (based upon an audit of a 
certified public accountant). 

This means that the wage rates of these 
Havana Cuba factories are approximately 
9.5 percent (of net sales) lower than the 
wage rates of factories in Tampa. Using 
for the net sales price of Havana cigars 
imported into the United States in 1955, their 
average value per thousand cigars ($192.70) 
plus the tariff duties thereon ($43.82) a 
“net selling price of $236.52 is determined 
for all-Havana class G cigars imported from 
Cuba. Upon this basis Cuban factories en- 
joy a wage cost of $22.47 per thousand cigars 
lower than the corresponding wage costs of 
Tampa manufacturers (i. e., 9.5 percent of 
$236.52) . 

We will furnish you with more accurate 
Cuban labor costs within a few days. 

The Cuban manufacturer of cigars has 
other competitive advantages over the Tampa 
manufacturer. As heretofore mentioned the 
all-Havana cigars manufactured in Tampa 
weigh more per thousand cigars than com- 
petitive Cuban cigars. Using the 1948 Treas- 
ury Department Customs bonded ware- 
house figures, there is approximately 2114 
pounds of tobacco in a Tampa made all- 
Havana cigar per thousand. In 1955 the 
Cuban cigars imported into the United States 
had an average weight of 17.70 pounds per 
thousand, a difference of 3.80 pounds of to- 
bacco more per thousand cigars in the Tampa 
made cigars. Using the price of Havana 
stemmed filler tobacco as a basis of com- 
putation with at least $1.75 per pound re- 
sults in an additional competitive cost to 
Tampa manufacturers of $6.65 per thousand 
cigars. There are many other additional cost 
factors involved such as higher city and 
county ad valorem taxes on buildings, equip- 
ment and inventory. 

Apparently none of these factors are to be 
considered. 

The proposed additional competitive 
favoritism to Cuban cigars of an additional 
$7 per thousand cigars is more than the 
Tampa all-Havana manufacturers can stand 
and still survive. 


V. THE $7.50 PER THOUSAND TARIFF REDUC- 

* TION ON IMPORTED CUBAN CIGARS WILL IM- 
MEDIATELY DESTROY WHAT REMAINS OF THE 
TAMPA HAND CIGAR INDUSTRY 


We have heretofore pointed out that prac- 
tically all of the Cuban cigars imported into 
the United States are made by machine in 
Cuba. Based upon a certified public ac- 
countant's audit of the 5 most popular class 
G all-Havana cigars made by 2 large Tampa 
manufacturers the net profit on these cigars 
before income taxes was 1.59 percent of net 
selling price, or $2.86 per thousand. Ob- 
viously this $7 per thousand reduction in 
tariff on Cuban cigars will destroy most of 
what remains of the hand cigar industry 
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in the all-Havana factories. It will be in- 
teresting to note what provision is going to 
be made for these workers displaced and the 
manufacturers destroyed by this govern- 
mental action and to what extent it will 
benefit the cigarworkers of Cuba. 

The tariff reduction on Cuban cigars of 
$7 per thousand will impose a competitive 
burden of $650,000 per year on the Tampa 
all-Havana industry—which is a declining 
industry. Tampa manufacturers to main- 
tain their competitive position will have to 
take competitive steps which will equal it 
in cost to the amount of the tariff reduc- 
tion granted. This will amount to approxi- 
mately $650,000 per year. It is well known 
that the Tampa cigar industry is a declin- 
ing industry—that is, the per capita con- 
sumption of cigars is declining annually. 
Less cigars are consumed now than were 
consumed in 1920. The records are replete 
with this information. It is obvious that 
the financial wherewithal does not exist to 
meet this additional favoritism granted to 
the Cuban manufacturers of cigars. 

We think it worthy of your consideration 
that this administrative action of the exec- 
utive department of the Government has 
been taken without a full study of the situ- 
ation and has been taken by guess and by 
hearsay to destroy an old established in- 
dustry of this city. 
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We also think it worthy of consideration 
that these Tampa manufacturers and their 
employees have paid and are paying taxes 
to support the foreign-aid program of this 
Nation which includes substantial grants of 
economic aid to foreign industries. We can- 
not conceive of a situation where we are on 
the one hand compelled to pay taxes in sup- 
port of economic aid to foreign industries 
and at the same time be destroyed by the 
administrative fiat of our own Federal Gov- 
ernment in its unilateral reduction of tariff 
duties of Cuban cigars. 

This is a matter which affects thousands 
of people in this city and we think that if 
this action cannot be stopped that it should 
be announced what aid will be given to the 
displaced workers and to the destroyed in- 
dustry of this city. 

We will come to Washington to meet with 
you and any other departments of the Goy- 
ernment at any time upon a few hours’ 
notice. We solicit your counsel and support. 
We hope that you will use your good efforts 
with the executive department to prevent 
this action. Your cooperation will be very 
greatly appreciated, 

Very truly yours, 
CIGAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
or TAMPa, 
By Lovis Lorez, President. 


Exuisir A 


American-made all-Havana cigars under present tariff rates are losing a steadily increasing 
share of the class G market lo Cuban-made cigars 


[In thousands] 
Total mann- Cuban Tam 
Year Class Price facured, includ-| importa- mannes. 
ing imports tion ture 


0 


1 Source: CMA of America letter report of Feb. 28, 1056. 
Source: CMA of America Bulletin No. 773 of June 13, 1956, 


3 Source: Internal Revenue returns, Florida district. 


4 Source: Estimated, based on 1954 percent of classes (exhibit 4, p. 13, CMA of America Statistical Record). 


5 Souree: exhibit 4, 1954-55 CMA of America Statistical 


Record based on Annual Report of the Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue, U. S. Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Exuisir B 


Wage arbitration 1950-56 has conclusively 
shown: 

1. Serious economic decline of members 
of CMA of Tampa, primary manufacturers 
of all-Havana cigars in the United States. 

2. That members of CMA of Tampa pay 
highest labor rates in the United States. 

3. That cigar workers are not suited for 
other type of work. 

The following are pertinent conclusions 
of wage arbitrations from the opinions of: 
(1) Alfred A. Colby, arbitrator, appointed 
by the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, opinion on January 23, 1950; (2) 
Paul H. Sanders, arbitrator, appointed by 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, opinion on January 27, 1954; and 
(3) Robert T. Amis, arbitrator, appointed 
by Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice, opinion on January 23, 1956. 


I, SERIOUS ECONOMIC DECLINE OF MEMBERS OF 
CMA OF TAMPA, PRIMARY MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL-HAVANA CIGARS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Colby on January 23, 1950, after con- 
sidering the excessive unreasonableness 
of union demands, said “I doubt if it was 
aware, before the calculable costs were anal- 
yzed, that almost $1,500,000 would be added 
to labor costs of the manufacturers and 
that in a very short time the industry's en- 
tire capital would be wiped out and that 
the workers would be left without means 
of livelihood, particularly since practically 
all of them are unfitted for any other oc- 


cupation, and this for so many reasons un- 
necessary to relate”; and further stated: “It 
is undisputed that a surplusage of labor ex- 
ists in the Tampa cigar-manufacturing in- 
dustry and that the industry is at the same 
time hard pressed with a steadily declining 
market for its products and with formidable 
competition of machine-made production at 
appreciable lower manufacturing costs. 
This is wholly aside from the inroads con- 
stantly made by changes in smoking habits 
and customers diversion to lower-priced 
competition and to other tobacco products.” 

Mr. Sanders on January 27, 1954, reiterated 
Mr. Colby’s opinion in these words: “The 
association (CMA. of Tampa) in this case 
has presented considerable evidence to indi- 
cate that its economic position is not one to 
justify further increases. * * * There was 
testimony by the manufacturers and ex- 
hibits M, R, and T, indicating the not-too- 
favorable position of the industry and of 
these manufacturers particularly.” 

And further said in considering the union 
demands “the arbitrator is of the opinion 
that the factors relating to the economic 
conditions of the industry are of particular 
importance in considering whether this ex- 
pense should be added at this particular 
time.” 

And Mr. Amis on January 23, 1956, noted 
the same serious economic condition saying 
“According to manufacturers’ testimony as- 
sociation factories are not in a position to 
increase wholesale prices of cigars due to 
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competitive 

statement.“ 

II. THAT MEMBERS OF CMA OF TAMPA PAY HIGH- 
EST LABOR RATES IN UNITED STATES 

Mr. Sanders on January 27, 1954, found 
that the members of the CMA of Tampa pay 
the highest labor rates in the United States, 
saying “when it is borne in mind that their 
rates are accepted as being the best in the 
industry.” 

And Mr. Amis on January 23, 1956, with 
great particularity noted the highest labor 
rates, saying “when compared to the national 
trend, association hand cigarmakers have for 
the past 2 years increased their weekly earn- 
ings 17 percent more than have all United 
States cigar workers and approximately 4.9 
percent over other cigar workers in Hills- 
borough County, Fla.“ And further noted 
“Average hourly earnings in the Tampa area 
for pickers and packers (men) is $1.43 as 
compared to national figures of $1.39 or 4 
cents and .029 percent higher. Average 
hourly earnings in the Tampa area for pick- 
ers and packers (women) is $1.67 as com- 
pared to the national figure of $1.21 or 46 
cents and 38 percent higher.” s 
Ur. THAT CIGAR WORKERS ARE NOT SUITED FOR 

OTHER TYPE WORK 

Quoting again from Mr. Colby’s opinion on 
January 23, 1950: “I doubt if it was aware, 
before the calculable costs were analyzed, 
that almost $1,500,000 would be added to 
labor costs of the manufacturers and that in 
a very short time the industry’s entire capi- 
tal would be wiped out and that the workers 
would be left without means of livelihood, 
particularly since practically all of them are 
unfitted for any other occupation and this 
for so many reasons unnecessary to relate.” 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the bill H. R. 7535, the 
short title of which describes it as the 
“School Construction Assistance Act of 
1955.” 

I am opposed to it for many reasons. 
I am opposed to it primarly because I 
believe this question of Federal control 
of education is more than a myth. I 
think that danger is real. I think that 
it is both vicious and treacherous. 

In this connection I think that no one 
here can deny or will seek to deny that 
under the long-established concept of 
control of public education on the State 
and local level we have brought about 
and it has caused us to have the finest 
and best system of public education ever 
devised by the brain and purpose of man. 

I do not think that any other nation 
in any part of the world or in any phase 
of world history has ever brought about 
or devised a system of public education 
which comes anywhere near to equaling 
that which we have in this country. I 
think it is largely because we have care- 
fully controlled the education of our 
boys and girls on as near a local level 
as possible that we have been able to 
bring about in this Nation a greater way 
of life than has ever been known by any 
other people in the entire history of 
civilized man. 

I believe this control which we fear 
and which we deprecate is real. I think 
it is a menace. As stated by many of 
my colleagues here today, I believe this 
bill in its present form is simply getting 
the nose of the camel under the tent. 
Once Federal aid is proposed for the 


conditions. Accepting this 
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construction of classrooms and public 
schools in this country it will not be 
long before the same people who sponsor 
this particular legislation, those who op- 
erate down in the Office of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, will be coming be- 
fore this Congress asking for funds to 
supplement teachers’ salaries, and to 
have the Federal Government pay and 
bear a portion and perhaps eventually 
all of the cost of the operation and main- 
tenance of every public school in this 
country. Then control of our schools 
will be lodged down there on Independ- 
ence Avenue instead of in the byways 
and highways of America, which have 
made this Nation great. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man, if a legislative act by the Congress 
was the correct and proper one in 1836, 
is it wrong in 1956? In explanation of 
the question, let me say that during the 
administration of Andrew Jackson in 
1836 the Congress found itself with $40 
million of surplus money. A law was 
passed distributing that money on a pop- 
ulation basis to the several States, and 
the gentleman’s State of Georgia got $1 
million and spent it for school construc- 
tion. If it was right in 1836, how can it 
be wrong in 1956? 

Mr. FLYNT. I think that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia has already 
answered his own question when he re- 
ferred to the surplus of $40 million at 
that time whereas now there is a debt 
of $281 billion and it will probably be 
greater in the future. Bear in mind that 
the national debt is greater than the 
combined debts of all of the States and 
subdivisions of government. 

Mr. BAILEY. They tell us that we 
are going to have a surplus of $2 billion 
this year. 

Mr. FLYNT. I think that is wishful 
thinking on the part of a lot of people 
and I do not think the gentleman from 
West Virginia goes along with that line 
of thinking at this time or any other 
time. 

But, in connection with this question 
of Federal control which I feel about 
very deeply and which I deprecate, I be- 
lieve most strongly that once the Federal 
Government gets into the business of 
providing funds for any phase of edu- 
cation, it wil gradually preempt the field 
of public education as it has preempted 
every field in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has entered during your lifetime 
and mine. I can think of nothing worse 
than having the curricula in the public- 
school systems in each of the 48 States 
supervised directly by remote control 
from a little ivory tower—the Office of 
the Commissioner of Education—in 
Washington. I think it would be one 
of the things that would most effectively 
destroy the basic principle of the sepa- 
ration of powers between the States and 
the Federal Government. Bear this in 
mind. Once these powers are yielded 
by the States and the local instrumen- 
talities and subdivisions of government 
to the Federal Government, or usurped 
by the Federal Government, there never 
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will be any recalling them back because 
once they are gone, they are gone for- 
ever. 

I think the time has come for us to 
seriously and carefully reappraise this 
system of taking away from the States 
one by one each and everyone of the re- 
serve powers of the States. We have now 
reached the point where just about the 
only authority that the States have left 
lies in the field of public education. If, 
and when, this is gone, along with it may 
go the last of the sacred, reserved powers 
and rights of the several sovereign States. 
If, and when, this time comes and if, and 
when, the right to run our own schools is 
preempted by the Federal Government, 
we might as well realize that the next 
thing will be the partial, if not complete, 
destruction of the right of the State leg- 
islatures to legislate, and the right of the 
State courts to judicially pass upon those 
things which have historically been re- 
served to the several States. It has been 
said, and I think it well to repeat here: 
“Leave to the control of the States those 
things which the States can best do for 
themselves.” If this bill passes, we shall 
completely and directly reverse a tradi- 
tional and historic concept of control of 
public education by the States on a local 
level. If, and when, this is done, we will 
be going one step further toward the ac- 
complishment of the goal of those, who- 
ever they may be, and in whatever posi- 
tions of power they find themselves, who 
seek by one more method and by one 
more movement to destroy the States and 
reduce them to mere administrative 
agencies of an all-powerful central Fed- 
eral Government. I hope that time never 
comes because, Mr. Chairman, if, and 
when, that happens and the States are 
reduced to mere administrative agencies 
of an all-powerful Federal Government, 
you will see the rights and liberties and 
personal freedom of all our citizens wher- 
ever they may live destroyed along with 
those rights of the several States. I ex- 
pect to oppose this bill in the form in 
which it now is. I can think of very few, 
if any, amendments which could cause 
me to cast my vote in favor of it, with 
the possible exception of the amendment 
to be offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I have been very in- 
terested in the gentleman’s statement. 
Since the Federal Government has had 
a direct responsibility in the funds pro- 
vided for the education of the American 
Indians, does the gentleman think the 
Federal Government has done an out- 
standing job? 

Mr. FLYNT. I certainly do not think. 
the Federal Government has done a good 
job in that field or in any other field of 
public education in which it is now en- 
gaged up until this time. The complete 
failure of the Federal Governmnet to 
provide a decent educational system for 
the American Indians is the best warning 
we can ever have concerning the effect 
of Federal intervention in and control 
of public education. 

I hope that this measure will not be 
enacted into law. 


1956 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have never more earnestly wished for 
the eloquence of a Churchill, a Jefferson 
or a Lincoln than at this moment of 
addressing the House on the measure 
now before us. 

The legislation we are considering—to 
provide much needed Federal assistance 
to the States for school construction—in 
spirit, goes far beyond the material good 
it would accomplish. 

Here is an opportunity for the Con- 
gress to fulfill its moral obligation to 
give leadership, direction and purpose 
to the thinking of our people in a mo- 
ment of national need. 

I most prayerfully hope that in our 
deliberations we shall put aside political 
and sectional differences and precon- 
ceived ideas, in order that we may serve 
the youth of this Nation as wisely, as 
well and as faithfully as we would serve 
the Nation itself. 

Every one of the 48 States, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and Puerto Rico—everything we 
know and think of as the United States 
of America—is today encountering over- 
whelming difficulties in adjusting its 
educational programs and systems to the 
demands of this modern age. 

A major problem is created by the fact 
that this Nation is blessed with more 
children of school-age than the States 
presently have schoolrooms—or can im- 
mediately afford to build schoolrooms— 
to accommodate them. 

A problem of equal concern springs 
from their inability to engage adequate 
teaching staffs at the low salaries they 
are able to pay. 

Here are some of the pertinent facts 
which have swelled the educational 
problems of our States and local com- 
munities to crisis proportions: 

These facts have been verified by the 
Committees on Education and Labor of 
the 81st, the 82d, the 83d, and now, the 
84th Congresses—they have been sub- 
stantiated by the White House, the gov- 
ernors of the 48 States and the United 
States Office of Education—accepted by 
the people—and publicized by the press. 

In my own State, whose problems I, 
of course, know best, the Honorable W. 
W. Trent, State superintendent of 
schools, testified in 1954 before the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Federal Aid for 
School Construction, as follows: 

School construction in West Virginia, cur- 
tailed by the depression, almost stood still 
from 1933 to 1949. Two factors contributed 
to this lag, the depression itself (followed 
by the war and material shortages), and the 
constitutional limitation of taxes that re- 
sulted in the transfer from local districts to 
the State the financing of the major part 
of the public schools, 

In 1950 a constitutional amendment per- 
mitted bonding up to 3 percent of valuation. 
and the State appropriated $10 million for 
school building aid. However, this amount 
did not catch up with the wornout build- 
ings, nor did it enable the State to build 
enough schools to meet new enrollments. 
Small counties have for the most part been 
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unable to construct buildings, and still do 
not have sufficient bonding capacities to 
catch up, 

In the State, as a whole, there is a total 
current need for 2,823 classrooms, and by 
1960, the need will have mounted to over 
3,700. The estimated total cost, figuring 
$31,800 per room, including furniture and 
fixtures, is $119,727,000. 

Subtracting the total possible bonding 
capacity of all the counties from this need, 
a deficit of about $60 million faces West 
Virginia. Added to this must be the money 
needed for purchasing and improving sites, 
about $3 million more, making the total need 
over $63 million. 

In conclusion, West Virginia feels that the 
counties and the State cannot, within rea- 
sonable measures or possible resources, main- 
tain adequate school terms with prepared 
teachers and, at the same time, finance the 
construction of sufficient buildings to house 
the pupils of the State. 


Nationwide, the situation is even 
graver, as shown by the 1953 United 
States Office of Education report on con- 
ditions of school housing and the need 
for additional facilities in 43 States, fol- 
lowed, in 1954, by the National Education 
Association’s report of its findings. 

Since the 81st Congress appropriated 
$3 million to aid the States in carrying 
out a nationwide inventory of existing 
school facilities, surveys, statewide 
studies, regional conferences and na- 
tional conferences have kept the prob- 
lems alive but have failed to remedy the 
condition. 

The facts remain unchanged. While 
the critical shortage of classrooms con- 
tinues, and teaching staffs diminish, our 
blessings continue to multiply. 

This past fall—1955—enrollment in 
the elementary schools increased 24.1 
percent over 1950. In the high schools 
the increase in 1955 over 1950 was 18.9 
percent. However, according to the Of- 
fice of Education estimate, at the be- 
ginning of 1954 there was already a 
deficit of more than 300,000 classrooms. 

Meanwhile, as the report accompany- 
ing H. R. 7535, from the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House, so 
succinctly states: 

The rate of construction has more than 
kept pace with mounting enrollment, but 
it has only slightly reduced the total class- 
room deficit. As a consequence, millions 
of children still attend schools which are un- 
safe, or which permit learning only part- 
time, or under serious conditions of over- 
crowding. 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, run as 
fast as we can—at our present pace— 
we are only standing still. 

What disturbs me even more than our 
lack of schoolrooms and our continued 
dependence upon obsolete buildings and 
firetraps, are the limitations placed upon 
the educational opportunities the schools 
can offer our children under these pres- 
ent circumstances. 

The future of this Nation, Mr. Chair- 
man, does not depend upon the amounts 
Congress can appropriate for fighter 
planes, guided missiles, foreign aid, re- 
search and development programs and 
even health and other public services— 
as important as these are. 

For the plane to fiy, there still has to 
be a skilled human hand; and leaning 
over the test tube and the drawing board, 
there must be a trained, scientific mind. 
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Already we are suffering from a dearth 
of both skilled and trained men and 
women. So that, quite literally, within 
the next 2 decades, the fate of this 
Nation and its destiny will be in the 
hands of the 5-year old who enrolled in 
kindergarten this past fall. 

In a speech before the District of Co- 
lumbia Chapter of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity Alumni Association on May 17, 
1956, here is what Dr. C. B. Joliffe, vice 
president and technical director of the 
Radio Corporation of America, had to 
say on this subject: 

The increasing complexity of our ma- 
chines, systems, and techniques has cre- 
ated an ever greater demand for skilled 
people to produce, install, and maintain 
them. The broader knowledge that has 
come from research has created a growing 
demand for more research workers with 
more specialized training. In an economy 
dedicated to growth through innovation, we 
must equip a constantly greater number of 
our young people with these skills or suffer 
a serious—if not a fatal—reverse. 

I feel strongly that this is the great prob- 
lem of our time, * * * Even if there were 
no threat whatever from abroad, we should 
still be deeply concerned by the fact that 
while 30,000 engineering graduates were 
turned out by our universities in 1952, the 
total in 1955, after 3 more years of rapid 
technological growth, was only 23,000. 


Industry, science, and the professions 
are most concerned that our schools are 
not turning out sufficient numbers of 
engineers, technologists, researchers, 
chemists, and physicists. 

There is no longer any great demand 
for unskilled labor, and the untrained 
worker is finding it more and more diffi- 
cult to earn his livelihood. Unless we 
make a more vigorous effort to expand 
the educational opportunities of all our 
people, the need to support the ignorant, 
the illiterate, and the untrained could 
eventually place an intolerable burden 
upon our entire society. 

On the other hand, I am equally con- 
cerned that the education we now pro- 
vide for our children will not produce the 
well-rounded and informed citizens 
whose intellectual curiosity, skills, and 
training will be required to keep the 
ideals of our democracy and the spirit 
of our freedom alive tomorrow. 

In passing H. R. 7535, Mr. Chairman, 
we shall be neither violating a tradition 
nor establishing a precedent. During 
the economic depression of the 193078, 
the Federal Government provided large- 
scale financial assistance to communities 
throughout the Nation for the construc- 
tion of public schools. The Public Works 
Administration made allotments from 
July 1933, through June 1942, for 6,687 
elementary and secondary school-build- 
ing projects costing nearly $1 billion. 

Antedating the Constitution, Federal 
aid to school construction actually began 
with the early land and monetary grants 
made by the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion—1785—for the support of education 
in States formed from the public domain. 
And later, by act of the Congress of the 
United States, education in each new 
State admitted to the Union received an 
endowment of public lands and—in some 
cases—monetary grants derived from 
the sales of public lands, 
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So let us lay once and for all, Mr. 
Chairman, the ancient bogey that “Fed- 
eral aid leads to Federal control.” It 
has not happened in 200 years and it is 
even less likely to happen now. On so 
fiimsy a pretext, let us not deny to our 
children the equal and enriched educa- 
tional opportunities that are the birth- 
right of every American child. 

A vast audience is sitting in silent 
judgment upon the 84th Congress as it 
debates this first vital step toward 
remedying our sorry educational prob- 
lems. The really interested parties to 
this legislation, however—the children 
of America—are not present, nor do they 
have a voice in these proceedings. Yet 
it is their future—their lives—we are 
deciding here. 

When they are grown to man's estate, 
when they have reached maturity, when 
they must take our places here, how shall 
they judge us? Will these future gen- 
erations of America’s citizens condemn 
us for our blindness and indifference? 
Or will they honor the record of the 
84th Congress of the United States for 
its progressiveness, its wisdom, and its 
vision? 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. My sincere 
thanks to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This week a several-page letter from 
the American Legion was placed on my 
desk, and I understand each Member 
received a copy of the same letter. 
Therefore, it seems desirable to read the 
following telegrams which I received this 
afternoon from three veterans organiza- 
tions. 

From Kenneth M. Birkhead, executive 
director, American Veterans Committee, 
comes this telegram: 

The American Veterans Committee denies 
implication made by American Legion that 
veterans oppose aid to school construction. 
We doubt that Legion members themselves 
are opposed to this Federal program. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower is one Legion member 
favoring aid to schools. With one-half Na- 
tion’s schoolchildren, sons and daughters 
of veterans, we do not believe that veterans 
want their children to receive their educa- 
tion in crowded unsanitary and unsafe class- 
rooms. AVC urges full support of Federal 
aid to school construction bill. 


From Mr. Omar B. Ketchum, director, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars national legis- 
lative service, comes this telegram: 


On behalf of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
I reiterate the statement in my letter of 
February 21, 1955, to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare with respect to the school construction 
program to the effect that our organization 
approves direct Federal participation in the 
school construction program and believe the 
Congress is in best position to determine 
extent of the need, 


From John R. Holden, national legis- 
lative director of the AMVETS, comes 
the following telegram: 


The American Veterans of World War II 
and Korean AMVETS urge your active sup- 
port of legislation to provide Federal aid for 
school construction. In view of indications 
that schools in the United States have fallen 
far behind both the aspirations of the 
American people and their capabilities, it is 
essential that legislation of this nature be 
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enacted. Your continued effort on its behalf 
is sincerely appreciated, 


It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
these three fine organizations, joining 
many, many other national groups who 
are urging Federal aid in school con- 
struction, should be commended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

In conclusion, I would like to make 1 
or 2 comments. I have noticed all 
through the debate that the general dis- 
cussion has been toward the title that 
deals with grants-in-aid. I cannot em- 
phasize strongly enough that the big 
hope of this entire legislative proposal 
resides in sections other than those deal- 
ing with grants. 

The main purpose and the ultimate 
goal is to stimulate State and local 
action. If this legislation will not do 
that, then I feel we have failed in the 
major part of our endeavor. Control of 
our schools by the Federal Government 
is undesirable and unthinkable and not 
in the tradition of America. We all 
strongly feel that way. In this present 
program, which we admit is a limited 
one, every safeguard that we can think 
of has been placed in the legislation to 
insure that the Federal Government will 
not be controlling the running of the 
school systems of America. If it can be 
brought out clearly that there are cer- 
tain parts that may cause such a situa- 
tion, I will be one only too glad to con- 
sider changes in those sections, Our 
main objective is to eliminate classroom 
deficiencies that have accumulated in 
America, not only because of some State 
and local inaction, but also because of 
national and international situations. 

We have never been able in the normal 
way to catch up with the classroom 
shortages, and this is a measure design- 
edly of a temporary nature in order to 
make up for those deficiencies and to put 
our school system, as far as the facilities 
are concerned, on a normal operating 
basis so that the States and local com- 
munities can carry on. 

Let me close with this one thought: 
Our whole aim is to not only preserve the 
welfare of our children but also the in- 
trinsic worth of our American Republic. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have the right to extend their remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say that my congressional 
district will be hard hit by inadequate 
school facilities in the near future. The 
people from my State are proud and have 
not waited for the Government to pass 
a Federal aid to school construction bill— 
they have built new schools in the areas 
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where there was a need for them. Even 
with this community pride and zeal to 
provide proper education for their chil- 
dren, the school system is not adequate, 
and in 5 more years, with the rate of de- 
velopment in the middle and northwest 
going at the pace at which it is now 
traveling, our schools will not begin to 
fill the needs of our children. 

I would like to go on record in support 
of H. R. 7535, the school construction bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. Myr. Chairman, I want 
to discuss for a moment the subject of 
my remarks in the opening of this de- 
bate, pertaining to the amendment 
which I propose to offer. The amend- 
ment I think has been read and every- 
one is familiar with it. It rewrites sec- 
tion 103 in such a way as to very briefly 
set out just exactly what the six pages 
it proposes to strike out will do without 
the objectionable features that have 
been complained about all during this 
debate. 

For your information I include it in 
full at this point in my remarks: 

Page 3, strike out line 21 and all that fol- 
lows through line 10 on page 9 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“PAYMENTS OF STATE ALLOTMENTS 

“Sec. 103, The Commissioner shall pay the 
State allotment for any fiscal year, or so 
much thereof as the State educational 
agency requests, to the State educational 
agency upon certification by it that the 
amount to be paid does not exceed one-half 
of the cost of constructing the school facili- 
ties for which such funds are to be expended. 
Funds paid to a State educational agency 
under this section shall be expended solely 
for construction of school facilities in the 
State, and shall be used to pay not more 
than one-half of the total cost of construct- 
ing all school facilities in the State which 
are assisted under this title. 

“JUDICIAL REMEDY 

“Sec. 104. (a) The district court of the 
United States for any district in which the 
capital of a State is located shall have juris- 
diction, as provided in this section, to grant 
appropriate relief in any case where any 
funds paid to the State under this title 
have been or are about to be expended in 
violation of this act. 

“(b) An action under this section shall 
be brought in the name of the United States 
by the United States attorney for the dis- 
trict involved, and shall be brought against 
the State. The Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure shall apply. 

“(c) The court may grant such tempo- 
rary relief or restraining order as it deems 
appropriate pending final disposition of any 
action under this section. If in any such 
action it is determined that any funds paid 
to the State under this title have been or 
are about to be expended in violation of sec- 
tion 103, the court shall grant a permanent 
injunction or other appropriate relief, in- 
cluding restitution of any funds so expended, 
or such part thereof as may be just and 
equitable under the circumstances of the 
case.” 


I might say that this has been a rather 
unusual experience for me. I have had 
much comment upon the amendment. I 
think I have never sponsored any piece 
of legislation or an amendment that 
seemed to be so acceptable to so many; 
but the strange thing about it is that so 
many have said to me: “I am a little 
skeptical about voting for the amend- 
ment, because if that is adopted the bill 
would be so good I will probably have to 
vote for it.” 
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I do hope that idea will not gain head- 
way, for I think I said at the outset that 
my very purpose and the very thing that 
prompted me to introduce this amend- 
ment was that if the bill becomes law it 
should be in the best possible form. 

Members would say: “Why did you 
have this idea? Why did you prepare 
this amendment?” There is not a single 
member of this committee but what re- 
calls exactly what prompted me. In the 
instigation of the school impact law we 
incorporated language intended to take 
care of the situation where the mili- 
tary had abandoned a base or post and 
there were not enough children left to 
operate an on-base school. So we ex- 
tended to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education some discretionary 
power under which he could arrange for 
those children to be accepted in adjacent 
State schools. What did he do? 

He came out with an order that closed 
the Quantico High School where there 
was the best housing and one of the 
finest schools we know anything about 
and ordered those children to be scat- 
tered around over the State of Virginia. 
Some of them had to be hauled 20 miles. 
I called upon him, I begged him, I rea- 
soned with him, and pointed out that 
they had a fine school, a fine teaching 
staff, well organized and with plenty of 
building space. It was an economical 
operation and a practical operation. 
Then I sought him out again for a con- 
ference between us, The ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee, Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL, did the same thing. No, he was 
going to close it. I said, “Dr. Brownell, 
there can be but one result. It will be 
embarrassing to you and inconvenient 
to the committee.” 

We had to bring them before the 
committee. We introduced a bill. A 
hearing was held before the committee. 
There was not a member of that commit- 
tee who thought it was even good sense 
to close that school. But we had to 
bring a bill last year to the floor of this 
House. The House passed it, the Senate 
passed it and the President signed it. 
To do what? To force this same United 
States Commissioner of Education to do 
the will of Congress. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona, 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I would like 
to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor if he does not re- 
call that Dr. Brownell testified, and so 
did counsel for the Department, that Dr. 
Brownell had made that ruling under 
advice of the counsel? I am not saying 
that the counsel was right, but at the 
same time there seemed to be involved 
some misinterpretation of the law. Per- 
haps we should get new lawyers, but let 
us let up on the Commissioner. 

Mr. BARDEN. In this case the Com- 
missioner’s interpretation substituted 
the word “available” for the word “suit- 
able.” No other lawyer had ever inter- 
preted it that way, no other Commis- 
sioner of Education had ever put that 
interpretation on it. There are some 
pretty good lawyers on my committee 
and not one of them put that interpre- 
tation on it. 
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I desire at this time to read a part of 
the Senate report which accompanied 
H. R. 3253, a bill which was passed solely 
to prevent the Commissioner's order 
from going into effect: 

His interpretation has the effect of sub- 
stituting the word “available” for the word 
“suitable” in the law as it exists now. The 
committee does not believe that Congress 
intended such a narrow construction of this 
section. Since the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has insisted on such a narrow interpre- 
tation of the present law, the committee is 
of the opinion that remedial legislation must 
be enacted. 


In addition I wish to quote from House 
Report No. 736, 84th Congress, which was 
filed in connection with the same bill, 
H. R. 3253, as follows: 

After full consideration of all the circum- 
stances in this case, your committee does not 
believe that the Commissioner's action in 
this matter conforms with the intent of 
Congress as expressed in Public Law 874 and 
subsequent amendments. The committee 
believes that under the full circumstances of 
this case, local educational facilities are not 
now “suitable” for the free public education 
of students residing on the Quantico Marine 
Corps base. The committee does not agree 
that under the law the Commissioner is for- 
bidden to look prospectively at such a situa- 
tion. Members of the committee, as these 
excerpts from the hearing record show, lit- 
erally pleaded with the Commissioner and his 
aides to take a broader and more reasonable 
view of the matter, so that legislative action 
would not be required. 


If we have this much trouble over one 
school, what may we expect from the 
powers granted the same administrator, 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. If we grant him the power con- 
tained in H. R. 7535, beginning with sec- 
tion 103 on page 3 and including sections 
104, 105, and 106 which involves all 48 
States of this Union. The basic law 
creating the Office of United States Com- 
missioner of Education never intended 
that he should be either a powerful ad- 
ministrator or have any such powers 
over the school facilities, construction, 
or administration. 

So in the name of safety and wise leg- 
islation I offer this amendment, and I 
hope it will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the first section of the 
bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7535) to authorize Federal 
assistance to the States and local com- 
munities in financing an expanded pro- 
gram of school construction so as to 
eliminate the national shortage of class- 
rooms, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
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that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to bills of the Senate 
of the following titles: 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Ahmet 
Haldun Koca Taskin; 

S. 1375. An act for the relief of Pingfong 
Ngo Chung and Pearl Wah Chung; 

S. 1814. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Lucia Cilli and Guiseppe Corrado Cilli; and 

S. 2842. An act for the relief of Toini 
Margareta Heino. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10986) entitled “an act making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to amendments Nos. 1, 3, 
and 4 of the House to the bill (S. 1622) 
entitled “An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make payment 
for certain improvements located on 
public lands in the Rapid Valley unit, 
S. Dak., of the Missouri River Basin 
project, and for other purposes,” dis- 
agrees to amendment No. 2, requests a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. Murray, Mr. ANDERSON, 
and Mr. WATKINS to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


REPORT ON H. R. 10269 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means may have until 
midnight Saturday, June 30, 1956, to file 
a report on the bill H. R. 10269. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


LUMP-SUM READJUSTMENT PAY- 
MENT FOR MEMBERS OF THE RE- 
SERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H. R. 9952) to provide a lump-sum re- 
adjustment payment for members of 
the reserve components who are invol- 
untarily released from active duty, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and agree 
to the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, after duty,“ insert “after 
the enactment of this section and.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out all after “year.” 
down to and including “disregarded.” in 
line 8 and insert: “For the purposes of com- 
puting the amount of readjustment payment 
(1) a part of a year that is six months or 
more is counted as a whole year, and a part 
of a year that is less than six months is 
disregarded, and (2) any prior period for 
which severance pay has been received under 
any other provision of law shall be excluded. 
There shall be deducted from any lump-sum 
readjustment payment any mustering-out 
pay received under the provisions of the 
Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 or the 
Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952.” 
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Page 2, line 16, after “Defense,” insert “or 
by the Secretary of the Treasury with re- 
spect to members of the Coast Guard when 
the Coast Guard is not operating as a service 
in the Navy.” 

Page 2, lines 18 and 19, strike out “would 
be” and insert “is.” 

Page 2, line 23, strike out “would be“ and 
insert “is.” 

Page 3, lines 3 and 4, strike out “would be” 
and insert “is.” 

Page 3, lines 10, 11, and 12, strike out “sub- 
sequently become entitled under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration” 
and insert “become entitled, on the basis of 
subsequent service, under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration.” 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louis- 
iana? 

There was no objection, 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, today is 
a day which will live long in the minds 
and memories of freemen. It is the an- 
niversary of the birth of Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, Polish musician, statesman 
and patriot. 

It is in like manner a day on which the 
indomitable will of the Polish people to 
be free has made itself felt again after 
years of oppression and slavery at the 
hands of godless nazism and atheistic 
Russian communism, 

Untold hundreds of thousands of Poles 
have been imprisoned, exiled, tortured, 
and killed during these long years, and 
yet today we read how the Polish people 
have risen in the industrial city of Poz- 
nan and other places in Poland in ex- 
pression of this spirit of freedom. 

Newspaper accounts are necessarily 
brief, and do not give the full details be- 
cause of the Communist censorship. 
The situation is such that Radio Warsaw 
has called this a “well-organized revolt,” 
but has said also that the “rebellion has 
been overcome and the guilty will be 
punished severely.” Perhaps the revolt 
has failed and no doubt ruthless repris- 
als are forthcoming, but they will not kill 
this enduring spirit. It is clear from 
reports that it was a general strike, and 
that Communist headquarters and gov- 
ernment buildings were attacked. Com- 
munist flags have been torn down and a 
jail burned and prisoners freed. 

The citizens of Poznan made their 
protest at a time when foreign visitors 
were present for a trade fair. The Poles 
cried to foreign visitors to “tell the out- 
side world what you have seen. We want 
things to become better, and we want 
the Soviets to disappear.” 

Other reports indicate that revolt is 
continuing and spreading, and that these 
unarmed heroes are seizing Army tanks. 
No doubt reports of unrest elsewhere are 
and have been stifled. 
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I join them in their wish for freedom, 
and I pray that their revolt will result 
in liberation for themselves and their 
brothers imprisoned by the Communists 
in other so-called “people’s republics” 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Now is the time for America to make 
a strong statement reiterating the fact 
that we stand squarely behind the prin- 
ciple of self-determination for Poland 
and other captive nations. We must 
cease compromise with the Soviets over 
the slavery of these peoples and must so 
announce to the world. I hope that our 
President and Secretary of State will not 
only proclaim that it is the policy of the 
United States to push with all available 
means to secure self-determination and 
with it freedom and liberty for all those 
held behind the Iron Curtain, but will 
also actively pursue such a course by all 
means short of war. 

Such a policy would be a real tribute 
to the late distinguished Paderewski and 
to the thousands of other Poles who are 
desperately struggling to achieve that 
freedom with their blood and lives. 


THE LATE FLEET ADMIRAL ERNEST 
J. KING, UNITED STATES NAVY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this afternoon, as I watched 
the extremely impressive funeral pro- 
cession for Fleet Admiral King as it 
passed in front of the United States 
Capitol, the thought occurred to me that 
this very great sailor and this distin- 
guished admiral of our Navy was mak- 
ing his last voyage to the Capitol prior 
to leaving for Annapolis where he will 
rest and receive the admiration and re- 
spect of thousands upon thousands for 
the rest of time. Many of us remember 
his official calls at the Capitol during the 
war. 

Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King was, 
without question, one of the great naval 
commanders and leaders in all history. 
He was our great Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions during World War II and also our 
great Commander in Chief of the entire 
United States Fleet during this gigantic 
struggle. Taking over these two great 
responsibilities after Pearl Harbor when 
our Navy and our country suffered from 
one of the most devastating blows in our 
history, Admiral King brought a clear 
mind, steel courage, unshakable deter- 
mination, and firm decision, not only to 
the United States Navy but to the Nation 
asa whole. His force, tremendous abil- 
ity, and power of decision soon mar- 
shalled our Navy into a fighting unit that 
struck blow after blow after blow for 
victory. During his leadership he built 
the United States Navy into the greatest 
naval fighting force in the world. 
Throughout his long career of 59 years 
as a sailor and a leader of men, Admiral 
King distinguished himself in serving 
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his country as the kind of a commanding 
officer who rises to the leadership of 
mankind only once in generations. 
Fortunate, indeed, was the United States 
Navy and the United States of America 
that when the time required a great 
leader he was there and in position to 
take command. 

As I watched the impressive march of 
the sailors in white, the precision of the 
company of marines, and the perform- 
ance of the great Navy and Marine 
bands, I was deeply impressed with the 
solemn respect that was being shown to 
this wartime leader of the Navy. It 
seemed as if the Navy were saying, “Ad- 
miral King, you have led us through 
many rough and dangerous seas and it 
is now our great privilege and honor to 
lead you on your last voyage.” The re- 
spect rendered by the military services 
was inspiring and this inspiration was 
almost as deep as the inspiration Adm. 
Ernest King gave to America in the dark 
days of 1941 and 1942. ‘This inspiration 
will never die, for it will be always a 
part of young men who follow in his 
footsteps as officers of our Navy. 

Impressive, too, was the presence there 
of some of those great officers of the 
Navy, some of those great fighting lead- 
ers in those historic sea struggles of 
World War II, to pay their respects and 
to lead their old chief on his last voyage. 
There was Fleet Admiral Nimitz, Fleet 
Admiral Halsey, Fleet Admiral Leahy, 
and many, many other distinguished flag 
officers. They were all on deck Friday 
afternoon, for in their hearts they knew 
one of the greatest of America’s fight- 
ing men and one of the greatest of our 
country’s leaders was stepping down for 
all time. Admiral King would be one 
of the first to say that no leader can 
accomplish gigantic deeds without great 
men at his side. These men and many 
others have earned their place in history 
and were at the admiral’s side to the 
very end. 

With his place in history secure, the 
deeds and accomplishments of Admiral 
King will never cease to be important. 
Always he will be an inspiration to 
American fighting men. If the time 
should ever come again when our great 
Navy must sail into action against an 
enemy, somewhere ahead of the ships in 
the sea mist will be the image of Admiral 
King still leading, still commanding. 

To have led the United States Navy 
in the greatest of human conflicts not 
only was a tremendous task but it was 
also a great privilege and a great honor. 
Admiral King was always proud he was 
an American and America will be grate- 
ful forever as a country and as a people 
that Admiral King commanded the 
United States Navy. He steered the 
course to victory at sea. 

America is proud of its great leaders. 
In the days to come may America never 
forget the tremendous inspiration of the 
leadership of Admiral King. Let it be 
preserved through the ages for all Amer- 
ica in the form of a fitting monument in 
the Nation’s Capital. Already enshrined 
in the hearts of his countrymen, this 
great monument will stand as a lasting 
and inspiring tribute to the glory and 
magnificence of the Nation’s wartime 
naval leader, Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King. 
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PADEREWSKI DAY 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on this 29th day of June, which has been 
designated “Paderewski Day,” I wish to 
join with my colleagues in tribute to 
Poland's great musician, patriot, and 
statesman. 

Ignace Paderewski will perhaps be best 
remembered as a great concert pianist. 
His debut was in Vienna in 1887 and this 
was followed by brilliant performances 
in Paris, London, and Berlin. Having 
captured the hearts of Europeans, he 
traveled to America in 1891 and pro- 
ceeded to do the same here. In concert 
after concert he played to capacity 
houses. He became the musician of 
the many as he traveled through the 
country. This instrumental artist even 
thrilled the unmusical, and it has 
been said that the test of a musician’s 
genius is his power over the unmusical. 
American critics compared him with 
Liszt and Rubinstein. As he traveled 
through our country, he also came to 
love it, for her people were allowed to 
live freely and to enjoy liberty. Such 
was not the case in his native Poland. 

Paderewski’s talents were not confined 
to music; he was also a patriot. Through 
his music he was able to advance Po- 
land's cause for independence. For over 
a hundred years, Poland had been parti- 
tioned amongst Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria, but Paderewski never gave up 
hope of seeing his native land unified. 
This dream was to be realized soon after 
the end of the First World War. 

It was during the war that Paderew- 
ski saw Poland’s opportunity to break 
the shackles that bound her. He came 
to America to arouse American inter- 
est in Polish freedom. He had triumphed 
over American musical critics but now 
he faced the more difficult task of con- 
vincing politicians and statesmen on a 
different subject—that Poland should be 
free and independent. He traveled 
across the continent and in speeches in 
universities, concert halls, and theaters— 
usually combined with Chopin’s music— 
he advanced the Polish dream for inde- 
pendence. Chiefly through his efforts 
large sums of money were collected to 
aid his devastated homeland, and the 
American people opened their hearts for 
the Polish cause. In recognition of his 
patriotic devotion to this country, the 
American Poles chose him as their pleni- 
potentiary to act for them and decide 
all political matters in their names. 

Although Paderewski had convinced 
many Americans that Poland should be 
free, he also saw the necessity of get- 
ting President Wilson interested in his 
pleas for the Polish people. In the sum- 
mer of 1916, he was invited to the White 
House. By playing Chopin’s music— 
which revealed the true Polish spirit— 
he opened the subject of Poland’s free- 
dom and in a conversation that followed, 
he succeeded in gaining Wilson’s sym- 
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pathy. President Wilson was impressed 
with Paderewski’s devotion and gener- 
osity for his country. In subsequent 
meetings Wilson assured the Polish pa- 
triot that he was confident that Poland 
would be resurrected and would be free 
again. 

Time proved that Paderewski’s con- 
versations with Wilson would be fruit- 
ful. On January 22, 1917, in an address 
before the Senate, President Wilson said: 

Statesmen everywhere are agreed that 
there should be a united, independent, and 
autonomous Poland, 


And a year later when his 14 points 
were announced his 13th stated: 

An independent Polish state should be 
erected * * * which should be assured a 
free and secure access to the sea. 


Paderewski had secured America’s 
support. As soon as the war was over, 
Paderewski left the United States and 
returned to Poland to press Poland’s 
claim for independence. It was largely 
through his efforts that the various fac- 
tions in Poland were unified and a coali- 
tion government was established to 
represent Poland at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. He became Premier and For- 
eign Minister of this coalition govern- 
ment. He was, also, the chief Polish 
delegate at the peace conference. 

At Paris, Paderewski the musician and 
patriot proved that he was also a states- 
man. Secretary of State Lansing said 
that he had the innate genius for politi- 
cal leadership. He succeeded in out- 
lining the boundaries of Poland along 
much the same lines as discussed with 
Wilson during the war. He urged the 
conference to establish the Polish Cor- 
ridor giving Poland access to the sea. 
When Paderewski signed the Versailles 
Treaty, his dream of an independent 
Poland was finally realized. Poland 
once more was in the family of nations. 

Having accomplished his purpose of 
establishing a unified and independent 
Poland and worn from his patriotic 
struggle, Paderewski retired from pub- 
lic life. He returned to the music he 
loved so well, and once more thrilled the 
world. In 1939, he made his last tour 
to America—his 20th. During this tour 
he suffered a heart attack which forced 
him to retire from music. 

It was while he was in retirement in 
Switzerland that Germany and Russia 
dismembered Poland again. Once more 
Paderewski answered the call of his 
country in distress and accepted, on Jan- 
uary 11, 1940, the Presidency of the ex- 
iled Polish National Council in France. 
In September of that same year, against 
the advice of his physician he returned 
to America to carry on his fight for his 
beloved country. He died on June 29, 
1941, at the age of 80, still fighting to 
alleviate the sufferings of the Polish 
people. 

Paderewski’s body has temporarily 
been buried in the National Cemetery at 
Arlington. It is an honor indeed for 
Americans to guard the grave of this 
Polish musician, patriot, and statesman 
who won the admiration of not only his 
countrymen but also the lovers of free- 
dom the world over. I pray, along with 
all Poles, that the day will not be too 
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distant when Poland will be free again 
and Paderewski’s body will be returned 
to his native soil which he loved and 
served so devotedly. 


SPECIAL ORDER TRANSFERRED 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
granted the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HESELTON] for today be trans- 
ferred to Thursday, July 5. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORITY TO RECEIVE MESSAGES 
AND SIGN BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS DURING RECESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next, the Clerk may be author- 
ized to receive messages from the Senate 
and that the Speaker be authorized to 
sign any enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions duly passed by the two Houses and 
found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PEACETIME APPLICATION OF THE 
ATOM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California IMr. HOLIFEÆLD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill which was favor- 
ably reported today by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. As is our 
custom, a member of the joint committee 
from each body of the Congress is intro- 
ducing simultaneously the same bill. 
This bill will provide for the acceleration 
of our civilian atomic power reactor pro- 
gram. 

In 1954 the Congress passed a basic 
revision of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946. The objective, as stated at that 
time, by the proponents of the bill was 
to increase the peacetime application of 
the atom, and as part of that peacetime 
application it was hoped that private 
enterprize would initiate a vigorous pro- 
gram in the field of construction of 
atomic reactors for the purpose of pro- 
ducing electrical energy. 

At that time I expressed my doubts 
that the technology of the industry had 
advanced to the point where private in- 
dustry could or would accept the finan- 
cial responsibility of developing success- 
ful economic power reactors. I stated, 
at that time, that the reactor technology 
was in its infancy; that a great deal of 
money would have to be expended be- 
fore electrical energy could be produced 
by fission on an economical basis. I 
also stated that if we were to progress in 
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the art it would be necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to expend public funds for 
some time to come. The evidence of the 
intervening years has proven my state- 
ments to be correct. Private industry 
has not been able to finance the invest- 
ment which has been needed to do the 
experimental work necessary to attain 
the objective of economic kilowatts. 

Our progress has been slow and falter- 
ing. I do not blame private industry 
altogether for this situation. Some 
blame could be attached to either their 
gullibility or their overenthusiasm, as 
expressed by various witnesses during 
our hearings on the 1954 act. 

The fact remains that privately 
financed efforts have been completely in- 
adequate and 2 years have been lost in 
the international race to produce eco- 
nomic electrical energy by fission. 

Excuses which may be offered for past 
performances, or glittering promises of 
future action cannot, at this time, be 
seriously considered. Our main objec- 
tive, at this time, is to promote a rapid 
development of atomic power reactors. 
It is my opinion today, as it was in 1954, 
that the Government must accept this 
responsibility or fall behind the Soviet 
Union and England in the race. 

For these reasons and many others 
which I have not the time today to ex- 
press, I have introduced a bill which 
authorizes and directs the Atomic Energy 
Commission to accelerate the atomic- 
power program by building large scale 
prototype power reactor demonstration 
facilities which are to be designed to 
demonstrate the practical value of the 
production of electric energy in indus- 
trial or commercial quantities. 

These reactors are to be built at exist- 
ing atomic-energy sites and the power 
used in Government atomic-energy facil- 
ities. This power will undoubtedly be 
intermittent in its delivery and will also 
undoubtedly still be above the present 
cost of conventional electrical energy 
now being used in these facilities. The 
public versus private power controversy 
will not be involved as power will not 
be offered for sale to nongovernmental 
distributing groups. The reactors will 
be built for the purpose of taking a nec- 
essary step toward our goal of produc- 
ing economic power so as to hasten the 
day when electrical energy can be pro- 
duced by the fission of the atom at a 
price which we hope will be as cheap or 
cheaper than the cost of conventional 
power today. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize it is late in the 
second session of the 84th Congress, but 
I hope that this bill may be considered 
before the present Congress adjourns so 
that we may not be left behind in the 
race to achieve leadership in this very 
important field. 

Economic power will, in my opinion, 
someday be produced. The question 
facing us today is will the United States, 
who first developed atomic energy, pre- 
serve its leadership in the peacetime 
application of atomic energy in the power 
field or shall we take second or third 
place to England or the Soviet Union. 
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H. R. 12061 
A bill providing for a civilian atomic power 
acceleration program 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Atomic Power Acceleration 
Amendment of 1956. 

Sec. 2. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended by redesignating chap- 
ter 19 as chapter 20, and inserting a new 
chapter 19 reading as follows: 


“CHAPTER 19. Accelerated atomic power pro- 
gram 

“Sec. 241. Purpose and policy: 

a. It is the purpose of the United States 
and of this chapter: 

(1).To encourage the continued develop- 
ment of atomic power technology and the 
advancement of the art through practical 
experience in the development and operation 
of prototype atomic powerplants; 

(2) To achieve economic atomic power as 
Tapidly as practicable; 

(3) To advance the spirit of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, and the 
atoms-for-peace plan. 

b. (1) In order to carry out the purposes 
of this chapter, it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States to accelerate 
the civilian atomic power program and main- 
tain leadership in atomic power technology 
by the construction of additional demonstra- 
tion prototype reactors for domestic use and 
foreign applications at the maximum pos- 
sible rate consistent with the status of the 
development of the art; 

(2) The accelerated program authorized 
by this chapter shall be carried out under 
the provisions of section 31, and shall be 
supplementary to other reactor development 
programs and projects authorized under this 
act, including sections 31 and 104. 

Sec. 242. In order to implement the policy 
established in section 241, the Commission 
is authorized and directed as follows: 

a. Accelerated power reactor program: 

(1) the Commission is hereby authorized 
and directed to proceed with the construction 
under contract, as soon as practicable, of 
large-scale prototype power reactor demon- 
stration facilities designed to demonstrate 
the practical value of utilization facilities for 
the generation of electric energy in industrial 
or commercial quantities. 

(2) The selection of design for such re- 
actor facilities shall be made on the basis of 
a determination that development, construc- 
tion, and operation of a facility so designed 
offers promise of making a contribution to 
the advance of thé art and technology of the 
large-scale production of atomic power in the 
form of electricity in commercial or indus- 
trial quantities. 

(3) The power reactor demonstration fa- 
cilities authorized by this subsection shall 
be constructed at sites of major production 
facilities operated by or on behalf of the 
Commission, and the electric energy gener- 
ated shall be used by the Commission in 
connection with the operation of such pro- 
duction facility. 

b. Advanced design and development 


ogram: 

(1) The Commission shall proceed with 
the development of reactor designs which 
involve, in concept and approach, significant 
and promising advances in reactor tech- 
nology. 

(2) As soon as practicable, consistent with 
the development of appropriate designs, the 
Commission is authorized and directed to 
proceed with the construction under contract 
of prototype power reactors utilizing such 
advanced concepts, such reactors to be capa- 
ble of producing not to exceed 50,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity. 

c. Foreign atomic power assistance: 

In order effectively to carry out the atoms- 
for-peace plan of the United States, the 
Commission shall have responsibility for the 
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conduct of a vigorous program of interna- 
tional cooperation and assistance in the de- 
sign, construction, and operation of power 
reactors and related matters. The planning 
and execution of such a program shall be 
undertaken as rapidly as practicable. 

d. Supporting facilities: 

The Commission is authorized to construct, 
own, and operate supporting facilities neces- 
sary in connection with projects initiated 
under subsections a, b, and c of this section. 

e. Quarterly report: 

The Commission shall report to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy quarterly be- 
ginning January 1, 1957, on the program un- 
der the acceleration program. 

Sec. 3. Chapter 19 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is redesignated as 
chapter 20 and sections 241 and 251 of this 
act are redesignated respectively as sections 
251 and 252, making appropriate amendment 
to the table of contents. 

Sec. 4. Public Law 506, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) By striking the figure “$319,595,000” 
in section 101 thereof and inserting the fig- 
ure “$719,595,000.” 

(b) By adding at the end of section 101 (c) 
thereof a new subsection reading: 

“11. Project 57-c-11, civilian atomic power 
acceleration program, $400,000,000.” 


IS THE AMERICAN TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY EXPENDABLE? 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. ALEXANDER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Since 1945, we 
have spent nearly $55 billion in foreign 
aid. s 

Whether this vast outpouring of our 
resources has accomplished its intended 
result is debatable. Some say that, 
without these expenditures, communism 
would have taken over in France, Italy, 
and much of the rest of Europe and the 
world. 

Others—and I am proud to include 
myself among them—believe that it is 
impossible to buy reliable friends and 
allies and keep them bought. 

We do not believe that our Govern- 
ment should further dissipate the Na- 
tion’s resources in impractical and im- 
possible efforts to raise the living stand- 
ards of vast segments of the world’s ever- 
increasing population. We believe such 
ill-considered efforts are foredoomed to 
failure and will actually make more en- 
emies than friends by raising false hopes. 

However, the wisdom or unwisdom of 
foreign aid is not the issue here in- 
volved. 

The issue—and I suggest that it is 
already of acute urgency—is whether, if 
we are to have a foreign aid program, it 
should be paid by all the taxpayers or 
whether certain industries are to be 
called upon to bear an extra and dis- 
proportionate share of the burden. 

Up to now, we have never deliberate- 
ly destroyed any important American in- 
dustry in pursuit of our foreign aid 
policy. We have hurt some. We have 
put them deeply in debt and have taxed 
them at astronomically high levels, 
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But up to now, we have stopped short of 
throwing the American market wide 
open to the sort of foreign competition 
which now threatens a long list of our 
most vital industries. 

The textile industry is a case in point. 

In 1951, Japanese textile imports into 
this country aggregated only 744,000 
yards. 

By 1953, these imports had risen to 
29,760,000 yards. 

The 1954 figure was 47 million yards 
and 1955 imports more than doubled the 
imports of 1954, reaching a high last 
year of nearly 100 million yards. 

And if we add to this the yardage 
brought into this country in the form of 
finished apparel, the total for 1955 was 
equivalent to more than 250 million 
yards. 

Coming on to the current year, impor- 
tations for January 1956 were more than 
400 percent greater than for January 
1955, while, on the basis of imports for 
January, February, and March, the first 
quarter, total imports for the year will 
run to roughly half a billion yards. 

Nor is this all. The Japanese imports 
are not distributed evenly over the whole 
United States market. Instead, they are 
picking off certain segments or products 
of the industry and destroying them. 

Thus the Japanese have already cap- 

-tured 70 percent of our velveteen market. 
In 1955 they shipped us 5,754,000 square 
yards. At that time the total production 
of velveteen was 7,308,000. This unex- 
pected influx resulted in the closing of 
practically all the velveteen mills in the 
United States. 

In the case of ginghams and blouses, 
the Japs have already taken over 30 per- 
cent of our market. 

Thus the sinister pattern emerges: 
Pick off one segment or product at a time 
until they have the entire United States 
market, and the United States industry 
is destroyed. 

How do they do this? Why cannot the 
American mills meet this competition? 

The answer is simple. 

Labor costs and raw-cotton costs ac- 
count for 80 percent of the total cost of 
production. 

The Japanese pay their textile mill 
labor 13 cents an hour as compared with 
an average of $1.35 in this country. 

They buy their cotton—under our two- 
price system—at from 8 to 10 cents less 
per pound than our mills have to pay 
for it. 

And as if this were not enough, they 
have a brand new, highly modern plant 
and equipment which we gave them. In 
other words, we handed them the knife 
with which to cut our throat. 

The result? 

United States mills have been forced 
to curtail production, shorten the work- 
week, and discharge temporarily or per- 
manently 260,000 employees. 

As one mill operator in South Carolina 
recently put it, “We have always been 
able to meet competition without tears. 
But we can’t lick the State Department, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation, 
and the $64 billion give-away program 
while Congress twists our arm.” 
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I repeat: 

For the first time, key industries—in- 
dustries vital to the national defense— 
are regarded by this administration as 
expendable—at least in substantial part. 

For the first time, we have a policy 
which places the burden of foreign aid, 
not on the taxpayers generally, but on a 
selected group of industries which have 
been marked for the sacrifice. 

And for the first time, we are delib- 
erately and with full knowledge of the 
consequences importing unemployment 
and reducing the American standard of 
living. 

What is being done to remedy the tex- 
tile import problem? 

Along with congressional leaders and 
others, I have personally appealed to the 
President and sought the assistance of 
the Secretary of State and Secretary of 
Agriculture to negotiate trade limitation 
agreements with Japan in an effort to 
establish import controls of textiles as 
authorized under the present law. 

All of these efforts have been in vain. 

An effort is being made in the Con- 
gress requiring the use of the emergency 
authority of section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933 to establish 
limitations on the imports of cotton tex- 
tiles to a level not to exceed the past 
5 years’ average. This proposed leg- 
islation makes no fundamental changes 
in the prescribed procedure for the de- 
termination of the facts by the Tariff 
Commission. Neither does it limit the 
authority of the President to decide ul- 
timately whether quantitative limita- 
tions should be imposed. It merely tem- 
porarily controls imports to keep an al- 
ready serious situation from getting fur- 
ther out of hand and provides time to 
find a solution for this problem. I shall 
1 support this proposed legis- 

ation. 


POLICY ON GOVERNMENT CON- 
TRACTS TO INDUSTRIES IN TAR- 
GET AREAS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DINGELL] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of Congress from the city of De- 
troit and the State of Michigan, I was 
appalled to read in today’s newspaper 
a statement by Mr. Victor Roterus, Di- 
rector of the Office of Area Development, 
that no Government contracts would be 
given to new industries locating within 
some 50 cities which are prime atom and 
hydrogen bomb targets. According to 
him, defense contracts would be with- 
held from new industries establishing 
themselves as far as 25 or 30 miles from 
such areas. 

According to reporters present, Mr. 
Roterus extended the policy to include 
withholding of fast tax writeoffs, and 
Government financing, of such new facil- 
ities, as well as other Government stimuli 
to new industry. 

Now let us analyze this situation. 
Each of the fifty-odd cities affected is 
told that no new defense industry can 
move into their area, because if it be so 
foolish as to build there, no Government 
defense work will be given. 
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And, I repeat this, new business can- 
not come into areas where it knows that 
Government contracts will not be given. 

In effect, these areas are absolutely 
precluded from participation in new 
business with the largest single customer 
in the world. 

Now who is affected? Mr. Roterus 
mentions Washington, D. C., and Balti- 
more. Certainly included are New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
my own city of Detroit. Each of the 
Members of this House can determine 
whether the fifty-odd cities alluded to 
by the Director of Area Development is 
or is not included in such a blanket with- 
holding of new business and new con- 
tracts. 

Now, let us look at the effect on my 
own area of Detroit. Michigan has now 
220,000 unemployed, of whom 138,000 re- 
side in the Detroit area. Percentage- 
wise 7.8 percent of the work force in the 
Michigan area are out of work, and 9.1 
percent are unemployed in Detroit. 

These figures which I have cited do 
not mention the great number of people 
who are working 1 or 2 days a week, or 
less, who are not technically unem- 
ployed, but have almost the same hard- 
ship. Further, they are based upon 
those drawing unemployment compen- 
sation, and do not make allowance for 
those who are not covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation, and for whom no 
Statistics are readily available. These 
people are coldly told no possibility of 
new defense work is open to them. 

The Government has gone so far as to 
declare that the Detroit area is one of 
substantial labor surplus, and is chan- 
neling certain extra defense contracts 
into the area, and offering certain other 
helps to our economy. And now this 
blow to our people. 

I have taken the matter up with the 
Secretary of Commerce, asking for an 
explanation and for revocation of the 
statement. 

If we have all the peace and prosperity 
which the administration would have us 
believe in their blatant campaign an- 
nouncements such a policy is not neces- 
sary. If we are so close to war as to 
justify such a proposal, the people must 
be informed of it. 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
attempting to put a stop to such a ruth- 
less policy of discrimination against our 
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While I have no quarrel with dispersal 
of industry, it must not where necessary 
to defense be done in so sudden a way 
as this unless danger of war is imminent, 
particularly in view of the hardship to 
millions which will certainly follow. 

To summarize my position, Mr. 
Speaker, I demand that the administra- 
tion revoke the statement, and that the 
policy to which it alludes be revoked so 
as not to cause further hardship in areas 
like Detroit and other large cities. 


NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT OF 1956 


Mr. BOGGS submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
11619) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 and the Narcotics Drugs 
Import and Export Act to provide for a 
more effective control of narcotic drugs 
and marihuana and for other purposes. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. DINGELL, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Mason (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL), for 5 minutes, on Monday, 
July 2. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas, the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole, and 
to include certain quotations and ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. PRICE. 

Mr. Metcatr, the remarks he made in 
the Committee of the Whole, and to in- 
clude three newspaper articles, and a 
memorandum of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks made in Committee 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska (at the request 
of Mr. MCCONNELL). 

Mr. Cramer (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL). 

Mr. KRUEGER (at the request of Mr. 
McConneELL) and to include an article. 

Mr. RooskvELt (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), his remarks today in Commit- 
tee of the Whole and to include certain 
tables and extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dopp. 

Mr. REUSS. 

Mr. EserHARTER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. 
‘ALBERT) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Froop (at the request of Mr, 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr, BURLESON, from the Committee- 


on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 7763. An act to amend the Japanese- 
American Evacuation Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, to expedite the final determination 
of the claims, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9852. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 9952. An act to provide a lump-sum 
readjustment payment for members of the 
reserve components who are involuntarily 
released from active duty; and 

H. R. 10986. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for other pur- 
poses, 
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BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 7763. An act to amend the Japanese- 
American Evacuation Claims Act of 1948, 
as amended, to expedite the final determi- 
nation of the claims, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9852. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10872. An act to provide for exten- 
sion of the time during which annual assess- 
ment work on unpatented mining claims 
validated under section 2 of the Act of Au- 
gust 11, 1955 may be made, and for other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, July 2, 1956, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2019. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill relating to the retirement of 
members of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia and mem- 
bers of the Fire Department of the District 
of Columbia”; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

2020. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a proposed 
concession contract with Edgar G. Wellman, 
doing business as Wellman Enterprises, 
which, when executed by the Superintendent, 
Glacier National Park, Mont., will authorize 
him to operate a saddle and pack horse trans- 
portation service in Glacier National Park for 
a period of 5 years from January 1, 1956, pur- 
suant to the act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 
271); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

2021. A letter from the Director, Legisla- 
tive Programs, Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954”; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

2022. A letter from the Presidential Ad- 
viser on Personnel Management, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to consolidate and revise certain pro- 
visions of law relating to additional com- 
pensation of civilian employees of the Fed- 
eral Government stationed in foreign areas 
and to facilitate recruitment, reduce turn- 
over, and compensate for extra costs and 
hardships due to overseas assignments’’; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

2023. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to encourage the extension 
and improvement of voluntary health pre- 
payment plans or policies”; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2024. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to amend the act entitled ‘An 
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act to create a Recreation Board for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to define its duties, and 
for other purposes,’ approved April 29, 1942”; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2025. A letter from the Acting Archivist of 
the United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedules covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies, pur- 
suant to the act approved July 7, 1943 (57 
Stat. 380), as amended by the act approved 
July 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 434); to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MACK of Illinois: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 8902. A 
bill to amend subsection 406 (b) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2530). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PRICE: Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. H. R. 12050. A bill to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2531). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 9904. A bill to pro- 
vide vocational training for adult Indians; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2532). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 11449. A bill to amend 
section 69 of the Hawaiian Organic Act; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2533). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 11696. A bill to au- 
thorize the conveyance of homestead allot- 
ments to Indians, Aleuts, or Eskimos in 
Alaska; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2534). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 11787. A bill to 
amend further and make permanent the 
Missing Persons Act, as amended; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2535). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 609. A bill to amend the Federal 
Import Milk Act, approved February 15, 1927 
(44 Stat. 1101, 21 U. S. C. Annotated, 141- 
149); with amendment (Rept. No, 2536). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. S. 2092. An act transferring to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Army 
the bridge across the Missouri River between 
the Fort Leavenworth military reservation 
in Kansas and Platte County, Mo., and au- 
thorizing its removal; without amendment 
Rept. No. 2538). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. S. 1135. An act to amend 
the act entitled “An act to establish Civil 
Air Patrol as a civilian auxiliary of the 
United States Air Force and to authorize the 
Secretary of the Air Force to extend aid to 
Civil Air Patrol in the fulfillment of its ob- 
jectives, and for other purposes”; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2539). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 1456. An act to 
amend sections 212, 219 (a), 221 (a), and 410 
(a) of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended; with amendment (Rept. No. 2540). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COLE: Committee on Armed Services. 
H. R. 9419, A bill to authorize the disposal 
of the U. S. S. Hartford, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2541). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4719. A bill to 
authorize the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Hells Canyon Dam on 
the Snake River between Idaho and Oregon, 
and for related purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2542). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 11811. A bill to alleviate 
conditions of excessive unemployment and 
underemployment in depressed industrial 
and rural areas; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2543). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 11861. A bill to amend the 
act entitled “An act authorizing Federal 
participation in the cost of protecting the 
shores of publicly owned property,” approved 
August 13, 1946; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2544). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant, 
Marine and Fisheries. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 613. Joint resolution to authorize the 
vessel operations revolving fund of the 
Department of Commerce to be used for 
expenses in connection with the chartering 
of merchant ships under jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Commerce; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2545). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BOGGS: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 11619. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Narcotic Drugs 
Import and Export Act to provide for a more 
effective control of narcotic drugs and mari- 
huana, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2546). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KING of California: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 10269. A bill to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to place metal- 
lurgical grade alumina on the free list; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2547). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 449. An act for the relief of George 
Pantelas; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2537). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 12050. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 
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By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 12051. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a memorial in the Badlands National 
Monument in honor of Peter Norbeck, Paul 
E. Bellamy, Sr., and Ben Millard; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 12052. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to allow 
credit for certain service rendered States or 
instrumentalities thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 12053. A bill to provide for the reor- 
ganization of the safety functions of the 
Federal Government, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 12054. A bill to establish a system for 
the classification and compensation of scien- 
tific and professional positions in the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 12055. A bill to establish a system for 
the classification and compensation of scien- 
tific and professional positions in the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 12056. A bill relating to the amount 
deductible for income-tax purposes in the 
case of losses of commercial fruit and nut 
trees in a major disaster; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 12057. A bill to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain lands in Shiloh National 
Military Park to the State of Tennessee for 
the relocation of highways, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 12058. A bill to amend section 403 
of title IV of the National Housing Act af- 
fecting insurance of savings and loan ac- 
counts and to amend section 5 (i) of Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, as amended, af- 
fecting Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 12059. A bill to determine the rights 
and interests of the Navaho Tribe, Hopi 
Tribe, and individual Indians to the area 
set aside by the Executive order of Decem- 
ber 6, 1882, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 12060. A bill to provide for decorative 
art in Federal buildings; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 12061. A bill providing for a civilian 
atomic power acceleration program; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. R. 12062. A bill to require certain safety 
devices on household refrigerators shipped 
in interstate commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 12063. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit the 
misuse by collecting agencies of names, em- 
blems, and insignia to indicate Federal 
agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 12064. A bill to increase the rates of 
disability and death compensation and ad- 
ditional allowances for dependents payable 
to veterans and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TUMULTY: 

H. R. 12065. A bill to amend the law in 
force with respect to the display and use of 
the flag of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DODD: 

H. J. Res. 668. Joint resolution to urge the 
creation of an International Juridical Com- 
mission within the framework of the North 
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Atlantic Treaty Organization in order to 

document the crimes against humanity com- 

mitted by the international Communist con- 

spiracy and to reduce the dangers of world 

war III: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. J. Res. 669. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the further pro- 
tection of certain basic rights of citizens; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H. J. Res. 670. Joint resolution to author- 
ize participation by the United States in the 
1959 Pan-American games to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. Con. Res. 259. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the drafting of legislation for 
combat pay and recognizing the importance 
of the frontline fighting forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H. Con. Res. 260. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional cop- 
ies of House Document No. 232, 84th Con- 
gress, entitled “The Capitol in Story and 
Pictures“; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. R. 12066. A bill for the relief of John 

M. Dean; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 12067. A bill for the relief of Chong 
Gee Yueng; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H. R. 12068. A bill for the relief of Irmgard 

Glancy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 12069. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Nyktas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. R. 12070. A bill for the relief of Hideo 
Ono; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 12071. A bill for the relief of Elise 

Delree; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H: R. 12072. A bill for the relief of Raffaele 

D'Auria; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 12073. A bill for the relief of William 
C. Brady and Joyce Brady; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1172. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of Mary 
M. Eldridge, legislative director of the Wom- 
an's Christian Temperance Union of Rhode 
Island, Inc., and 69 others from Rhode Is- 
land, urging enactment of legislation to re- 
moye alcoholic-beverage advertising from 
the air and out of the channels of interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1173. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition of Mr. 
and Mrs. Christian Arnesen and 15 other 
citizens of Clackamas County, Oreg., urging 
the passage of legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholie-beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce, and its broad- 
casting over the air; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1174. Also, petition of Mrs. Ralph Nord- 
lund and 56 other citizens of Washington 
County, Oreg., urging the passage of legisla- 
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tion to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce, and its broadcasting over the air; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

1175. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition of Mrs. 
Cecile Kennedy, president of Evergreen 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


WCTU, Sanilac County, Mich., residing in 
Cass City, Mich., and 32 others, of Cass City 
and Decker, Mich., in favor of S. 923 and 
H. R. 4627, bills to prohibit the advertising 
of alcoholic beverages in interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


June 29 


1176. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
chairman, Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, New York, N. Y., requesting that Dr. 
Clark Foreman, director of the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, not be cited for 
contempt by the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Capt. Chester McPherson Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege, as a result of my af- 
filiation with the United States Coast 
Guard, to have become acquainted with 
one of its unsung heroes. 

Capt. Chester M. Anderson retires 
from the United States Coast Guard 
service tomorrow, June 30, 1956, after 32 
years of loyal, efficient, and distinguished 
service. 

Captain Anderson was born in Seattle, 
Wash., in 1894. He received his primary 
education in that city’s schools and later 
attended the DeKoven Military School 
and the Navigation School of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

During World War I he served on ac- 
tive duty as a lieutenant, junior grade, 
with the United States Naval Reserve. 
He entered that service in October 1918 
and was honorably discharged therefrom 
in September 1921. He continued to fol- 
low the sea until 1924 when he was com- 
missioned as an ensign in the United 
States Coast Guard. 

During World War II he was the com- 
manding officer of the cutter Algonquin, 
assigned to the North Atlantic. His fine 
service is only partly recognized by the 
awards from our Government to him 
which consist of, among others, the Navy 
Commendation Ribbon for convoy escort 
operations in the North Atlantic during 
World War II, the American Defense 
Service Ribbon with Sea Clasp, the 
American Area Ribbon, the European- 
African-Middle Eastern Area Ribbon, the 
Asiastic-Pacific Ribbon, and the World 
War I and World War II Victory 
Medals. 

During the last 4 years he has served 
as Director of the United States Coast 
Guard Auxiliary where he has done an 
exceptionally outstanding job. He sys- 
tematized their procedures, he minimized 
and standardized the forms they use, he 
assisted with their new manuals, encour- 
aged the enrollment of new men, and 
aided considerably in increasing the 
present roster of the northern area to 
well over 2,000 men and women. 

He is loved and respected by all, par- 
ticularly because of the way he extended 
himself beyond the call of regular duty. 

I know that every Auxiliarist joins me 
in saluting him and wishing him well in 
all that he undertakes in the years ahead. 


The 15th Anniversary of the Death of 
Ignace Jan Paderewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow, June 30, will mark the 15th 
anniversary of the death of Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, Polish composer and pian- 
ist, statesman and a foremost cham- 
pion of freedom and democratic ideals. 
This is a most appropriate occasion to 
remember not only the profound works 
of the immortal Paderewski, but also to 
extend our sympathy to the millions of 
Polish-Americans in the United States 
and the Poles throughout the world who 
have been persecuted for their belief in 
the same ideals for which Paderewski 
fought so hard. 

Paderewski was born in Poland in the 
year 1860, and at a very early age made 
manifest his great talents in music. 
As he continued his career as an artist 
and composer, he received increasing ac- 
claim throughout the world, and in 1891 
made his first American appearance at a 
recital in New York City. This, of 
course, was only the beginning of a 
career in this country that was to bring 
him closer to the heart of every Ameri- 
can. 

But Paderewski's contributions in the 
field of music were not his only ones— 
not by any means. He received in- 
numerable honors for his statesmanship 
and to thousands of people he is still a 
symbol of liberty. It is significant to 
note in this centennial year of the birth 
of Woodrow Wilson that it was largely 
due to Paderewski that the 13th of Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points was devoted to the 
restoration of a free and independent Po- 
land. After the people of Poland as- 
serted their independence according to 
the principle of national self-determina- 
tion, Paderewski was the first Premier of 
the Polish Republic in 1919. 

We all remember with sadness that the 
freedom gained by Poland after the First 
World War was short lived and the land 
of Poland was again taken over by a 
totalitarian aggressor. But the inde- 
pendent spirit of the Poles still prevails 
today and I am sure that none of the 
Polish people will ever forget the last 
words of Paderewski, which were “Po- 
land will rise again.” 

This could not be manifest more 
clearly than by the protest of the Polish 
workers yesterday against the dominat- 


ing rule of the Communists when thou- 
sands of Polish workers revolted against 
their undemocratic rulers. 


Amend Section 165 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation to amend section 
165 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code re- 
lating to the amount deductible for in- 
come tax purposes in the case of losses of 
commercial fruit and nut trees in a ma- 
jor disaster. 

As a direct result of widespread floods 
in December 1955 and January 1956 in 
northern California and elsewhere in 
the Nation, hundreds of commercial fruit 
and nut growers were virtually rendered 
destitute by the destruction of their fruit 
and nut trees. 

The problem of the orchardist who suf- 
fers a loss to his trees is more serious 
than that of the farmer losing a crop as 
a result of flood. The orchardist who 
loses his trees must wait a minimum of 
4 or 5 years in order to grow new ones 
during which time his source of income is 
destroyed; the farmer may produce a 
bumper crop in the next growing season. 

The method of planting orchards, and 
growing and cultivating the trees does 
not lend itself to a practical solution of 
capitalizing costs, as the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue terms it. Most nut or 
fruit growers are single operators. Or- 
chards are planted periodically in small 
blocks, with the grower doing his own 
work, and naturally there are very few 
costs to capitalize even if it were practi- 
cal to do so. For this simple but cogent 
reason, it is far more equitable and sound 
to measure the grower’s loss by fair 
market values, rather than by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue's cost ap- 
proach” method. 

In other words, the fair market ap- 
proach measures the real loss suffered. 
Current provisions of the Revenue Code 
are such that with this real loss pro- 
vided, the grower could get some relief of 
his taxes when it is most sorely needed. 

As things are today, we have the para- 
doxical situation of growers being com- 
pletely wiped out of homes, and liveli- 
hoods, although still faced with a stag- 
gering tax burden. This situation 
cries out for remedy in major flood dis- 
aster areas of the Nation. 


1956 
Foreign Aid Does Not Pay Of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, while 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
proceeds to restore the foreign aid funds 
cut by the House, there is a growing feel- 
ing over the Nation that we should tight- 
en up on this aid to the whole world. If 
this sentiment thrives there may be 
trouble when the appropriation bill for 
this so-called mutual security comes up. 

It is likely that the Senate will follow 
the recommendation of the committee 
and restore $715 million of the $1.1 bil- 
lion cut that the House made when that 
body considered the mutual security 
authorization. The Senate has always 
been rather generous where the State De- 
partment was concerned. 

There has been no change in the for- 
eign aid situation. It looks like the 
same silly business that we have in- 
dulged in for years, this attempt to buy 
friends. We look ridiculous when we 
have to be so careful how we beg some 
of these nations to accept our cash. They 
will take our money and then tell us 
that we should drop all barriers against 
Red China and recognize the interna- 
tional outlaws that still hold our citizens 
as prisoners. 

This is the type of cooperation that 
our billions have bought. The Ameri- 
can taxpayer is asked to dig up more 
billions to continue the deal. In the 
House last week, before passing it, we de- 
bated and argued on a pension bill for 
our veterans. The costs of the measure 
were brought up time and again, and 
there were some touching words about 
the expense that the country would have 
to face. 

We should spend what is proper to 
care for those veterans who suffer from 
service-connected disability, or those vet- 
erans who are past their productive 
years. If we have so much money that 
we can spend it overseas, I would like to 
cut that out and put some of it into 
circulation here at home. Certainly our 
veterans should merit as much consid- 
eration as Tito or Nehru. 

These spending plans, once they are 
started, never seem to end. Back in 
1945 we were to have the Marshall plan 
in operation for 4% years and it was to 
cost only $11 billion. We still have the 
foreign aid going in 1956, and the author- 
izations from July 1, 1945, to June 30, 
1957, if the Senate committee figures are 
retained, will amount to $72,154,816,750. 

We are told that this is smart spend- 
ing; that it has halted the spread of com- 
munism. From 1945, when this program 
began, Soviet Russia has brought 5 mil- 
lion square miles of territory under its 
control, and more than 700 million free 
people suffer oppression and slavery that 
come with the Red flag. I would say that 
such a program has failed dismally. The 
idea sounded good, but it did not make 
friends. You have to earn their respect 
and cooperation. 
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We know that these billions have not 
checked communism. Congress cannot 
find out how the money is being spent. 
We are told much of it goes for military 
purposes and that is a secret. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is supposed to be 
the watchdog, but it makes little prog- 
ress in running down the way the money 
goes. GAO says that the foreign-aid 
program suffers from “poor planning, 
lack of accountability, poor coordina- 
tion, overestimating the capabilities of 
recipient countries, and overambitious 
programing.” 

If it should come to pass that Congress 
would refuse to appropriate the money 
which has been authorized for this year, 
the foreign aid could go rolling right 
along for quite a while with the money 
still on hand. The request was for $4.9 
billion for this year. During the recent 
debate on the bill, Congress did find out 
that there was $6.8 billion still on hand. 
This was money that had been appro- 
priated and was not spent. The spenders 
got the money faster than the countries 
could spend it. 

Many people seem concerned about 
the growing idea that our Government 
can provide money for all of us in any 
circumstance or any condition; that all 
we have to do is ask for it. When we 
review the billions that have been spent 
abroad on these questionabie programs, 
then I cannot see how anyone can take 
issue with Government spending here 
at home. 


Spirit of Independence Inspired by Pade- 
rewski Burns Anew in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on the eve 
of the 15th anniversary of the death of 
the great Polish patriot, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski—so well known in America 
that we considered him one of us—it is 
encouraging and gratitfying to witness 
the rekindling of the fire of liberty and 
freedom so well fed by him through his 
lifetime. 

The inspiration Paderewski gave the 
Polish people is still nurtured in their 
hearts and the smoldering embers of 
their national patriotism today are 
bursting into full flame—threatening to 
engulf the Communist tyrants who have 
enslaved their Christian land for the 
past decade. In these efforts the Polish 
people have the sincere support of the 
entire free world. Here in the United 
States the prayers of millions are with 
them in their struggle. 

Paderewski, world-renowned composer 
and pianist, became the first Premier 
of the Polish Republic in 1919 after the 
people of Poland asserted their inde- 
pendence according to the principle of 
national self-determination embodied in 
the famous Fourteen Points promulgated 
by President Woodrow Wilson. It was 
most fitting that this new blow for liberty 
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being struck by Polish patriots should 
come on the 15th anniversary of Pade- 
rewski's death. 


Jan Paderewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr, DODD. Mr. Speaker, today, June 
29, is the 15th anniversary of the death 
of one of the world’s truly great figures 
Jan Paderewski, statesman, musician, 
and patriot. It is also the centennial 
year of the birth of Woodrow Wilson, 
who did so much to further the cause 
of a free Poland. The lives of these two 
leaders touched at many points; both 
were passionate advocates of the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination, and 
both dedicated their lives to their re- 
spective countries. 

It is ironic to read in today’s headlines 


of the revolt against Red troops in the 


Polish city of Poznan. For it was in 
this historic city that Jan Paderewski 
dedicated a statue to Woodrow Wilson 
after the end of World War I. Paderew- 
ski wished to commemorate America’s 
friendship to the new Polish Republie by 
honoring our wartime President. Per- 
haps this one incident illustrates the dif- 
ference between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The Poles honor a 
statue of one of American’s greatest lead- 
ers in Poznan, while for Communist 
Russia they have nothing but hatred 
and armed resistance to her troops. 

It has been said that all humanity pays 
tribute to genius, and the genius of Jan 
Paderewski brought esthetic pleasure to 
millions. But his career has an even 
greater significance. He was an out- 
standing leader in world affairs, and an 
articulate spokesman for his homeland. 

Paderewski was born in the Province 
of Podolia, then a part of Czarist Rus- 
sia, in 1860. From relatively obscure 
origin, he rose to become the Premier of 
Poland and an almost legendary figure 
in the world of music. Paderewski’s 
father played an important role in the 
uprising against Russia in 1863. For his 
struggle against Russian tyranny the 
elder Paderewski was banished to Siberia 
when his son was less than 3 years old. 
The great musician probably inherited 
his lifelong hatred of oppression from 
his father, who was an active leader in 
the cause of liberty. 

Jan Paderewski was a man of deep and 
sincere humility. On his 75th birthday, 
in 1935, he asked the people of Poland 
not to be “bothered” to commemorate the 
occasion, but nevertheless hundreds of 
thousands of people throughout the 
world sent their grateful thoughts to him, 
even if they were not always recorded. 
For this man had contributed not only 
his talent, but his fortune, to the cause 
of freedom. It was his lifelong wish to 
see a free and happy Poland before he 
died. 

The signing of the armistice after the 
First World War gave Paderewski the 
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opportunity to return to his homeland. 
Czarist Russia had fallen, Germany de- 
feated, and all Europe was in a state of 
chaos. The time had come to press 
Poland’s claim to freedom from foreign 
domination. On June 26, 1919, Pade- 
rewski accepted the task of forming a 
coalition government, in which he held 
the dual posts of Premier and Foreign 
Minister. His genius as a statesman be- 
came apparent when, with freedom in 
sight, Poland was torn with internal 
strife. There were numerous factions, 
each fighting for political control of 
Poland, and it was his duty to bring a 
measure of peace to his homeland. 

Paderewski became a world figure at 
the Versailles Peace Conference, where 
he ably represented his country. He 
argued for Polish territorial claims on 
the basis of the principles set forth in 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. The 
result of his negotiations was the estab- 
lishment of the Polish Corridor, with 
Danzig as a free city of Europe. Pade- 
rewski obtained German and Austrian 
recognition of the new Poland and 
achieved a friendly relationship with 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia, and other Euro- 
pean nations born of the war. Pade- 
rewski eventually resigned as Premier of 
Poland and came to the United States, 
where he began a series of concerts 
that added to his world fame. 

Paderewski’s generosity, almost to the 
point of folly, has become well known 
throughout the world. He gave vast 
sums of money to help relieve the suffer- 
ing of the people of Europe during World 
War I, and turned over his great estate 
on Lake Geneva, in Switzerland, to vic- 
tims of the war. It has been said that 
before leaving Europe for the United 
States in 1930, he had given away most 
of his fortune. The true extent of his 
generosity, both in spirit and money, will 
never be known. 

Americans, and indeed all the people 
of the free world, will never forget the 
contribution to the cause of freedom 
made by this musician, patriot and 
statesman. The prayers of millions for 
world peace will someday be realized, 
largely because of the groundwork laid 
by such giants as Jan Paderewski. 


A Tribute to Ignace Jan Paderewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, 15 years 
have passed since the death of Ignace 
Jan Paderewski and nearly 100 since his 
birth. Each year his contribution to 
mankind’s welfare shines more bril- 
liantly in the pages of history. 

It is appropriate to recall that this 
year also is the centennial of the birth 
of another great champion of human 
liberty, Woodrow Wilson. Wilson and 
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Paderewski worked together in the com- 
mon effort for the self-determination 
and independence of Poland which was 
achieved after the First World War. 

The 20 years of Polish freedom—from 
1919 to 1939—were glorious ones. Pa- 
derewski was the first Premier of the 
Polish Republic and his name is in- 
extricably tied to the cause of Polish 
liberty. 

Providence is rarely as generous in her 
endowments as with Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski. He would have won immortal 
fame as a composer and artist alone. 
But linked with his brilliant musical 
achievements was his dedication to a 
free Poland. When he died on June 29, 
1941, he left a record from which all Poles 
and all Americans of whatever national 
origin will find inspiration for genera- 
tions to come. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of Death of Ignace 
Paderewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, June 29, 
1956, is the 15th anniversary of the death 
of Ignace Paderewski, the international- 
ly renowned Polish composer, pianist, 
and patriot who in 1919 became the first 
Premier of the Polish Republic, 

A great portion of the credit for the 
formation of that Republic has to be at- 
tributed to the efforts of Paderewski. 
Although he had already won world fame 
with his incomparable piano concerts, 
this Polish patriot considered the free- 
dom and independence of Poland more 
important than his musical career. 
Early in life he said, “The vision of a 
strong and independent Poland has al- 
ways been the lodestar of my existence. 
Its realization is still the great aim of 
my life.” 

No one was more aware than Paderew- 
ski that the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Poland would be a difficult task. 
Poland had been partitioned for nearly 
150 years by her aggressive neighbors 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia. There 
seemed to be little chance that the Polish 
people could ever be united. However, 
the outbreak of World War I was to give 
them that chance. 

Paderewski quickly took advantage of 
this opportunity that arose during the 
war. He came to the United States to 
arouse the sympathy of the American 
people for Polish freedom. He had pre- 
viously in concert tours in this country 
won their hearts with his peerless music; 
he now came to open their hearts for the 
Polish people in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. In a short period of time he 
accomplished much. He was successful, 
through a series of lecture and concert 
tours, in raising funds for his war- 
ravaged homeland; he was instrumental 
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in the recruitment of Polish-American 
volunteers to serve in the Polish Army 
already fighting with the Allies in Eu- 
rope—and perhaps his greatest achieve- 
ment—he obtained the sympathy of 
President Wilson for the Polish cause. 

President Wilson was always a stanch 
supporter of the rights of small nations. 
Through Colonel House, a close friend 
of Paderewski, consultations were ar- 
ranged in which this champion of Polish 
freedom expressed to the President his 
pleas for his beloved homeland. These 
meetings formed the foundation upon 
which the Polish Republic was to be con- 
structed at the Paris Peace Conference. 
President Wilson was impressed with the 
devotion of Paderewski to this cause, and 
assured him that he was confident that 
one day Poland would be free and united. 
The famous Fourteen Points that were 
published soon after these conversations 
and in which the Chief Executive stated 
that an independent Poland should be 
erected, was tangible evidence that Pa- 
derewski had succeeded in gaining the 
support of President Wilson. Paderew- 
ski’s vision of an independent Poland 
was almost realized. 

This dream became a reality at the 
Paris Peace Conference. After the war 
Paderewski returned to Poland and suc- 
ceeded in uniting the various political 
factions and in forming a coalition gov- 
ernment so that a unified country could 
formulate plans for the legalization of 
Polish freedom at Paris. He became 
premier of the new government and was 
chosen as chief delegate to the Confer- 
ence. At Paris he took an active part 
in the delimitation of Poland’s frontiers 
along much the same borders as dis- 
cussed with President Wilson during the 
war. Finally, Paderewski’s supreme 
confidence in a resurrected Poland be- 
came an established fact when he signed 
the Versailles Treaty. 

Paderewski had contributed his time, 
energy, talents, and resources to aid in 
the establishment of the Polish Republic. 
Having accomplished the chief aim of his 
life, in 1921 he retired from public life 
and returned to his music. In 1939 ill 
health forced him to abandon his piano 
concerts. 

It was while he was in retirement in 
Switzerland that his beloved country was 
once more invaded by Russia and Ger- 
many. Quickly, this heroic Polish pa- 
triot emerged from his retirement and 
although aged and fatigued he returned 
to America to solicit aid for his subju- 
gated country. On January 11, 1940, he 
accepted the presidency of the exiled 
Polish Parliament in France. 

He died on June 29, 1941, fighting to 
his last breath for the freedom of his 
native land. 

I would like to take this opportunity on 
the anniversary of Paderewski’s death 
to again express my concern for Poland 
and all other enslaved nations which are 
suffering under Communist tyranny. I 
am confident that the Polish desire for 
freedom expressed so nobly by her pa- 
triot Paderewski will never be extin- 
guished despite the brutality of the 
Soviets. May the memory of Paderew- 
ski serve to encourage the Poles who are 
today oppressed by the ruthless Kremlin, 
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Record of Hon. A. L. Miller on Public 
Power and Reclamation: The Truth of 
the Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, a misstatement, if repeated 
often enough and by persons in authori- 
tative positions, can inevitably acquire 
the appearance of fact. How many times 
have we heard the remark “It must be 
true, so and so said it and he ought to 
know”; “it must be true, I read it in the 
paper.” 

Misappropriations of the truth can 
come about quite innocently, or false im- 
pressions can be created deliberately. 
In either case, it becomes necessary to 
set the record straight, and I feel this 
compulsion now with respect to my rec- 
ord in Congress as it applies to Federal 
power projects. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KIR- 
wan], Chairman of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, by his 
May 22, 1956, attack upon my voting rec- 
ord and my motives, precipitated a cam- 
paign that has been taken up by seg- 
ments of the New Deal press and Federal 
power zealots throughout the country. 
The fact that his intemperate remarks 
had no foundation in truth does not 
lessen the vigor of battle, and I suspect 
that his remark that “Doc MILLER would 
not vote for the second coming of 
Christ” may have brought smiles to the 
faces of the few who follow his line. 

There is truth in his statement that I 
am interested in power and reclamation 
development for Nebraska. I want my 
State to progress. I have authored 
legislation that created the Ainsworth 
project, the Sargent project, the Farwell 
project, the Mirage Flats project, the 
Lavaca Flats, O’Neill and Mirage Flats 
extension units; I have actively sup- 
ported the Salt-Wahoo, the Frenchman- 
Cambridge, the Bostwick, and other irri- 
gation and flood control developments 
in our State. I have also supported 
projects adjacent to Nebraska that have 
enhanced the growth of irrigation and 
electrical power for the people of these 
neighboring States as well as my own, 
such as Kendrick, Alcova and Glendo 
in Wyoming, and all of the outstanding 
projects in the seven-State Missouri 
River Basin. 

During the 14 years I have been a 
Member of Congress I have supported 
at least 371 reclamation, hydroelectric, 
and flood-control projects that have 
passed the House. These acts author- 
ized construction of works throughout 
the United States; the Chief Joseph 
project in Washington, Trinity, Ventura, 
and the Central Valley in California, the 
Washita in Oklahoma, Weber Basin in 
Utah, and the upper Colorado. I have 
voted for steam plants in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, irrigation and power 
in Bonneville, dams and transmission 
facilities in the Southwestern Power Au- 
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thority, and many others. My interest 
is not confined to Nebraska alone. Quite 
obviously, it is nationwide. 

In 1952, President Truman declared 
a moratorium on new reclamation and 
power projects starts and when this 
order went into effect, I addressed the 
House as follows: 

It comes to my attention that no new 
starts have been before the Congress and 
the administration for some time; and if 
this program continues, the present irriga- 
tion projects will have been finished and 
we will be without a new start for irriga- 
tion. I earnestly hope that the policy of 
the Government and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations will be changed so that we can 
proceed with the orderly development of 
feasible irrigation and electric-power proj- 
ects. 


This, you will recall, was a Democratic 
administration and a Democratic Con- 
gress. 

In 1955, it was my amendment, offered 
on the floor of the House, that increased 
the appropriations bill $32 million so 
there would be money for 8 new irri- 
gation and power projects that had been 
deleted by the Democrat-controlled 
House Appropriations Committee. 

Now, if my critics who have branded 
me as being anti-public-power had ex- 
amined the record I am sure they hon- 
estly could not have issued these state- 
ments. I have supported the REA’s and 
the rural telephone in Nebraska, and in 
the Nation at large. 

At the same time, I have been con- 
cerned about economy in Government, 
and it was for this reason that I voted, 
with the majority of the Democratic 82d 
Congress, to trim the appropriations for 
power and reclamation projects for 1 
year when we were experiencing adverse 
fortunes in the Korean war. The Gov- 
ernment’s current operating budget at 
that time was in the red by $14 billion, 
and the 5-percent cut I supported was 
certainly in order. The Democratic 
Party, described by some as the patron 
saint of public power, must not have 
felt that this action was intended to 
destroy public power because the ma- 
jority vote was with the Nebraska dele- 
gation. 

In recent days I have been told that I 
cannot qualify as a public-power sup- 
porter because I did not vote to build a 
high Federal dam in Hells Canyon when 
this bill was before the House Interior 
Committee. However, the issue is not 
that simple. It can be understood by a 
sketch of the factual background of this 
legislation. The Hells Canyon bill has 
been introduced in at least four different 
Congresses—the Democratice 8ist, the 
Democratic 82d, the Republican 83d, and 
the Democratic 84th. In 1950 it died 
silently in the Senate. On June 18, 1952, 
it was killed by unanimous vote in the 
House Interior Committee, when the 
Democratic members controlled the com- 
mittee by a 15-to-13 majority. It was 
again introduced and referred to the 
committee of which I was chairman in 
the 83d Congress, but the sponsor of the 
bill did not request a hearing, and no 
attempt was made to press the bill for- 
ward. When Hells Canyon legislation 
was before the subcommittee of the 
House Interior Committee last year the 
Democrats walked out of the committee 
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room to defeat a quorum call on a motion 
to indefinitely postpone action on the 
bill; but they did not again bring up the 
bill until Paul Butler, chairman of their 
national committee, ordered that it be 
done because of its importance to the re- 
election of the senior Member of the 
other body from Oregon, and Congress- 
woman EDITH GREEN, from the same 
State. 

This, considered together with the fact 
that Idaho Power Co.’s three-dam pro- 
posal will cost less than half and pro- 
duce 98 percent as much power as the 
Federal high dam, makes it obvious that 
the Hells Canyon issue is intensely polit- 
ical and nothing more. 

Iam sure that you, in fair-mindedness, 
will understand that there are two sides 
to this looking-glass. I could easily ac- 
cuse Mr. Kirwan of being against public 
power, because he admittedly killed the 
Fort Randall-Grand Island 230-kilovolt 
line. No better opportunity to prove his 
advocacy of public power could be pre- 
sented to him, and the excuse he made 
to explain his opposition was indeed 
flimsy. 

It is my hope that these decisions will 
be considered in the light of the welfare 
of our country, with intellectual honesty, 
and in the spirit of fairness toward the 
people upon whom these responsibilities 
rest. 


Ignace Jan Paderewski—The 15th Anni- 
versary of the Death of Ignace Jan Pad- 
erewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, today we 
celebrate the 15th anniversary of the 
death of Ignace Jan Paderewski, famed 
Polish musician, humanitarian, and 
statesman. Paderewski certainly de- 
serves the laudation being accorded him 
for his untiring efforts and devotion to 
duty in helping restore the integrity and 
liberty of the great nation of Poland. 
Poland, long torn apart by internal in- 
surrections and by external aggression of 
powerful neighbors, was given a new 
chance for national survival largely by 
the courage and energy of this one man, 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. He felt that an 
independent Poland, which had once 
played a major role in central Europe, 
was still needed there. Paderewski him- 
self said: 

The need of Poland is an integral part of 
the need of the world. Totalitarianism must 
be defeated and liberty and self-government 
restored. Until that is accomplished the rest 
is idle talk. 


The history of Poland is familiar to 
us all. This history, often one of na- 
tional frustration, defeat, and interna- 
tional strife, also has had many glorious 
chapters. The greatest opportunity, 
however, for Polish patriots to realize 
the restoration of Poland as an inde- 
pendent country came with World War I. 
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Many Poles carried their dream for na- 
tional revival to various parts of the 
world, Ignace Paderewski was chosen to 
go to America for this purpose. The 
reason for choosing him doubtless was 
that he was better known in the United 
States—through his musical career— 
than any other Pole, and he could speak 
and write English. The selection was a 
good one, too, for he not only won the 
sympathy of the American people but 
also that of President Woodrow Wilson. 
When Woodrow Wilson went before Con- 
gress to deliver his annual message, hé 
mentioned Poland and stressed it should 
be independent, united, and autonomous. 
Twelve months later he listed an inde- 
pendent Poland as the thirteenth point 
of his famous Fourteen Points. The cre- 
ation of a free and united Poland by the 
World War I statesmen at Paris was 
largely due to the great prophet for the 
movement of Polish freedom, Ignace 
Paderewski. 

The commemoration of the death of 
Paderewski this year coincidentally 
comes during the centenary celebration 
of the birth of Woodrow Wilson. These 
two men, more than many others of the 
past generation, held fast to a vision of 
the kind of healthy international atmos- 
phere, based on faith in justice, right- 
eousness, belief in the common cause of 
liberty and democracy, that would make 
the world a better place in which to live. 
We of this generation could do no better 
than to follow in the course they laid 
out. 


Remarks on H. R. 12022, A Bill To Pro- 
vide Relief for the Sponge-Fishing In- 
dustry by Making Special Nonquota 
Immigrant Visas Available to Certain 
Skilled Alien Spongedivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. I yesterday introduced 
H. R. 12022, being a bill for providing 
relief for the sponge-fishing industry by 
making special nonquota immigrant 
visas available to certain skilled alien 
spongedivers. 

At Tarpon Springs on the west coast 
of Florida is located the only sponge- 
fishing community and industry in the 
United States, This community was 
established in 1905 when the Greeks 
brought to Tarpon Springs the first 
sponge boat equipped for sponge diving 
with a completely Greek crew. Prior to 
that date sponge fishing was entirely de- 
pendent upon “sponge hooking” or fish- 
ing from the surface with various size 
poles to bring the sponges from the bot- 
tom. Currently, sponge fishing is con- 
ducted in the beds off the Florida coast 
in maximum depths up to 26 and 27 
fathoms. The industry continued to 
prosper until during the Second World 
War. Tarpon Springs provided 65 per- 
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cent of the sponges, valued in millions of 
dollars used by our military forces and 
allies. The sponge-fishing community 
near the end of the war numbered hun- 
dreds of active Greek-American sponge 
fishermen, and at least 200 vessels were 
manned and active. For one-half cen- 
tury the sponge industry constituted and 
kept open the economic life of the large 
Greek-American community of Tarpon 
Springs, Fla. As a community it is one 
of the outstanding Greek centers of the 
United States with a record of self- 
sustenance and great pride in all civic 
matters, 

Approximately 8 years ago a mysteri- 
ous disease struck at and ruined the 
entire sponge-fishing grounds on the 
gulf coast, limiting the source of supply 
of what was generally stated to be the 
world’s finest sponges. Many of the 
young descendants of those Greek fishing 
founders and those capable of working 
in the industry left for opportunities in 
the north. Frankly, there was much 
suffering in the community because of 
the loss of its one great source of in- 
come. I am proud to point out, how- 
ever, that this Greek community has 
taken care of its own, and has fought 
through the years to provide a living for 
its people. 

The sponge fields today have been by 
nature ridded of the blight and restored 
to their full productive ability. During 
the past year we have been successful in 
efforts with the Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Wildlife and Fisheries, Flor- 
ida State University, University of Mi- 
ami, Small Business Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce, and other Gov- 
ernment agencies in organizing through 
the Sponge Industrial Committee of Tar- 
pon Springs, Florida, a research of the 
potential of the industry and its rightful 
participation in the commercial market 
of the country. This has been a point of 
great effort on the part of the many 
individuals, organizations, and agencies, 

In the further redevelopment of the 
industry an impasse has been reached 
through lack of experienced and capable 
spongedivers, skilled in the art of gath- 
ering this most useful and vital product 
of the sea. In Tarpon Springs there are 
ready and outfitted sponge-fishing boats 
only awaiting skilled divers to put out for 
the sponge beds. Through the Florida 
State Employment Service determina- 
tion has been made that nowhere in the 
United States are these skilled craftsmen 
available. Sponge diving is an ex- 
tremely skilled industry, one in which 
the Greeks have excelled for generations. 

I have just introduced a bill, H. R. 
12022, which would permit the entry into 
the United States of 50 skilled sponge- 
divers for the relief of this industry, and 
to be employed therein; the same to be 
granted entrance to this country under 
this special bill not to be charged against 
the quota of the country from which they 
will come. It is anticipated these divers 
will come as Greek nationals for it is well 
known that the best sponge fishermen 
in the world are from the Dodecanese 
Islands of Greece, and particularly from 
the islands of Kalymnos, Halki, and 
Symi, where, from ancient times, sponge 
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fishing has been the principal means of 
livelihood of these people. It is appro- 
priate that such immigration should be 
permitted from these particular areas, 
because 90 percent of the original Greek 
population of Tarpon Springs originated 
from these same islands and these emi- 
grees would find themselves among 
their friends and relatives. I would 
quote from a letter addressed to me by 
Archbishop Michael of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church in North and South America 
in which he urged such action in the 
ee relief of Tarpon Springs, say- 

g: 

Granting permission to this type of highly 
specialized labor will certainly be a credit 
to the industry and will not be a burden to 
the community, but rather will safeguard 
an industry that has contributed much 


economically to Tarpon Springs, to the State, 
and to our country as a whole. 


Under the present immigration quotas 
and preferences established, this favor- 
able action upon my bill is the only 
means available to save the economic 
life of one of America’s most unique and 
proud communities. 

As a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives it is 
my intent to vigorously bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of the committee 
seeking favorable report to the House of 
Represenatives during this session of 
Congress, or otherwise to seek passage 
of this needed legislation. 


Ignace Jan Paderewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, June 29, 
1956, marks the 15th anniversary of the 
death of Ignace Jan Paderewski. 

The world of culture knows him as a 
renowned composer and pianist. Free- 
dom-loving people everywhere remember 
him as the first Premier of the Polish 
Republic. It was in 1919 that he was 
elevated to that post by the people of 
Poland, after they asserted their inde- 
pendence in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of national self-determination as 
contained in the famous Fourteen Points 
of President Woodrow Wilson. 

Paderewski was born in 1860 in a Po- 
lish province which was then under the 
domination of Russia. Much of his love 
of freedom was instilled in him by his 
father, who was imprisoned in Siberia. 

Having attained world success in 
terms of both fame and money, he could 
easily have turned to an easy way of 
life. Instead, he returned to his home- 
land and his people where he devoted 
himself to furthering the true concepts 
of democratic freedom. 

We hope some day to see the spirit of 
Paderewski revived not only in enslaved 
Poland but in every part of the world 
where liberty is presently suppressed. 
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